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30. 


Suada, the Roman personification of persuasion ; 

the Greek Pestho. i i 

 Buadëla, the diminutive of Suapa (q. v.). 

|, Su’ah (Heb. 130, Su’ach, sweeping [ Gesen. ], or rich- 
es [ Fürst]; Sept. Dove), first named of the eleven “ sons” 
ef Zophah an Asherite (1 Chron. vii, 36). B.C. appar- 
ently cir. 1020. E 

' Suarés (or Suarez), JoserpH Maris, a French 
prelate and antiquarian, was born July 5, 1599, at Avi- 
gnon, and educated at his native place. Having em- 
braced the ecclesiastical state, he became the coadju- 
tor of his uncle Francisco Suarez (q. v.) as provost of 
the cathedral, and afterwards went to Rome, where car- 
dinal Barberini gave him charge of his library. Hav- 
ing received several additional honors, he was at length 
promoted by Urban VIII, in 1633, to the bishopric of 
Vaison, in which capacity he attacked Calvinism; but 
he finally resigned iu favor of his brother Charles, and 
retired to Rome, where he died, Dec. 7, 1677. His an- 
tiquarian writings are enumerated in Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. i 

His brother CHARLES JosePH, born at Avignon in 
1618, became priest in 1641, succeeded to the bishopric 
of Vaison in 1666, and died there Nov. 7, 1670. 

A nephew of both the preceding, Louis ALPHONSE, 
born June 6, 1642, at Avignon, studied theology at the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, succeeded his uncle as bishop 
of Vaison in 1671, held a synod there in 1673, and died 
March 13, 1685, near Sorgues, in Vaucluse, 

A nephew of the last preceding, Louris MARIE, was 
bishop of Acqs (now Dax) in 1786, and died April 17, 
1785. à 

_ Suarez, Francrsco, a Spanish Jesuit, born at Gra- 
nada, Jan. 5, 1548, was a professor of reputation at Al- 
cala, at Salamanca, and at Rome. He was afterwards 
invited to Coimbra, Portugal, where he became the 
principal professor of divinity. He died at Lisbon, 
Sept. 25, 1617. He was an author of the most volu- 
minous kind, and the Jesuits consider him the greatest 
and best scholastic divine that their order has produced, 
See his writings in Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. V. 
He is the principal author of the system of congrusm, 
which is at bottom only that of Molina. Father Noël, 
a French Jesuit, made an abridgment of the works 
of this commentator (Geneva, 1782, fol.). There is a 
Life of him by Antony Deschamps (Perpignan, 1671, 
4to). 

Suayambhu, in Hindi mythology, was the son of 
Bramah and ancestor of the human race. His daugh- 
ter Devagdhi was married to Kartama, one of the great 
progenitors, and bore nine daughters, who became the 
wives of the nine remaining progenitors. By Satarupa, 
the daughter of Bramah, Suayambhu became the fa- 
ther of five other children, whose offspring contributed 
towards the extension of the human family.—Vollmer, 
Worterb, d, Mythol, s, v. 5 
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Su’ba (Iovßáç v.r. Ta G7), a name given only in 
the Apocrypha (1 Esdr. v, 34) among the sons of Solu- 
mon’s servants who returned with Zerubbabel from the 
Captivity; but not found in the parallel Hebrew lists 
(Ezra ii, 35-37; Neh. vii, 37-39). 

Su’bai (Zvat), a Grecized form (1 Esdr. v, 30) of 
the SHALMAI (q. v.) of the Hebrew lists (Ezra ii, 46; 
Neh. vii, 48). 

Subarrhation, a term denoting the delivery by 
the bridegroom to the bride of the ring and other gifts 
at the time, and during the act, of marriage. 


Subcanon, an inferior or minor canon (q. v.). 


Subchancellor, or Scribe. The notary of Ital- 
ian cathedrals is the chancellor's vicar, called also reg- 
istrar or matricular, and at St. Paul’s, in 1280, designated 
as scriptor librorum. He acted as assistant secretary, 
librarian, lecturer in theology and law, and teacher of 
reading. 


Subchanter, or Succentor, the deputy of the 
precentor, the principal among the vicars in choir. 
The precentor sat on the right-hand side of the choir, 
and the succentor on the left. His office was usually 
the gift of the chapter; occasionally, however, he was 
nominated by the precentor. There were two kinds of 
subchanters: 1. The succentor of canons, or succentor- 
major (first mentioned in the 11th century), at York, 
Bayeux, Paris, Amiens, Glasgow, Châlons; Girgenti, 
Wells, and Salisbury, acted as precentor’s deputy with 
regard to the canons; he ranks after the subdean, and 
the office was given by the diocesan, At Amiens he in- 
stalls canons in the lower stalls; at Rouen he holds a 
prebend and regulates processions; he is often called 
préchantre in distinction from the grand chantre. 2. 
A vicar, deputy, and assistant precentor. At Seville 
and Placentia and in England he tabled the ministers 
for service; at Chichester and Hereford he chastised 
the boys, and ordinarily his duties were confined to or- 
dering processions, delating offenders, and general su- 
pervision of the lower choir: he could not correct a 
canon. ‘His office appears at Chichester and St. Da- 
vid’s in the 18th century; he corresponds to the pre- 
centor of the new foundations. At Lichtield and St, 
David’s the subchanter is head of the Vicar’s Col- 
lege. 

Subdeacon. The ancient Christian Church had 
but two classes of officers, the presidents, mpoordpevot, 
rotuivec, yyoŭúperor, also ériaxorrot, pec Burepot, and 
the servants, dtdxover; the former being charged with 
functions within the field of worship, while the latter 
were employed in administering the charities of the 
Church. In time, the episcopacy was developed out of 
the presbvterate, and the subdiaconate from the diac- 
onate, The latter was always regarded by the Church 
as of human invention, and as having been introduced 
“ utilitatis causa” (see Morinus, Comm. de S. Eccles. Or- 
dinat, Kuercitat, xi, 1), Its introduction was, more- 


SUBDEAN 


ever, gradual, and not uniform throughout the Church. 
Some churches were without subdeacons as late as the 
middle of the 9th century; and, before the hierarchy 
assumed a rigid and unchangeable form, the subdiaco- 
nate was not regarded an indispensable preliminary to 
the diacunate. The existence of subdeacons in the 
Church of Rome as early as A.D. 250 is shown in a let- 
ter of pope Cornelius to bishop Fabius of Antioch (Eu- 
seb. Hist. Eccles, vi, 43; comp. Jaffé, Regest, Pontif. No. 
8); in Spain as early as A.D. 305, in ch. 80 of the 
Synod of Elvira; in Africa about the middle of the 
8d century, in different letters of Cyprian (2, 8, 29, 80, 
etc.); and in the East by the middle of the 4th cen- 
tury, a8 appears from determinations of the Synod of 
Laodicea in 361 (Dist. xxiii, 21-23), and a letter of 
Athanasius (Ad Solitar. A.D. 330). 

The subdeacons were reckoned among the class of 
Ordines Minores, and their functions were of inferior 
dignity. They were permitted to touch the sacred ves- 
sels if empty, in this having a pre-eminence over oth- 
er Minores ; but, in general, their duties were simply the 
receiving of oblations (hence Oblattonarti), the care of 
the tombs of martyred saints, the guarding of church- 
doors during the administration of the sacrament, etc. 
In course of time the reading of the lesson from the 
epistles was added and became their leading function. 

The importance of the subdiaconate was enhanced when 
Gregory the Great included it under the operation of the 
law of celibacy (Dist. xxxi, 1), and yet more when its 
members were made eligible to the episcopal office by 
the Council of Benevento in the pontificate of Urban II, 
1091. The question now arose whether the subdiaco- 
nate must not be counted among the Ordines Majores, 
which was finally determined by Innocent II in favor 
of such promotion. Subdeacons thereby acquired the 
rights of the superior orders as respects personal in- 
dependence, etc. They assume a title at ordination, 
take vows of celibacy, etc., and are forbidden to return 
to secular life. ‘Their ordination is, however, peculiar, 
in that the candidates are not presented to the conse- 
crating bishop by the archdeacon, the laying-on of 
hands and questioning of the people are not used, and 
the consecration is performed instead by “ traditio in- 
strumentorum et vestium.” The beginning of the twen- 
ty-second year was fixed by the Council of Trent (Sess. 
xxiii, 12, De Reform.) as the proper age for entering 
on this office, and a year is required to intervene before 
ordination to the diaconate may follow, bishops, how- 
ever, may depart from this rule when needful (Sess. 
xxiii, 11; Richter, Kirchenrecht, § 113). At the pres- 
ent time, the subdiaconate exists simply as a stage on 
the way to higher stations, and its functions are gen- 
erally performed by laymen and presbyters, The term 
is sometimes used in Protestant churches, but without 
denoting any distinction of order. 

See Morinus, De Sacris Ordinationibus, pt. iii, exercit. 
12; Thomassinus, Vet. et Nov. Eccl. Discipl. xx, 30 sq., 
Seitz, Recht des Pfurramtes, II, i, 415 8q.3; Richter, Kir- 
chenrecht, § 91, 103,113, Coleman, Anctent Christ. Ex- 
emplified, viii, 11; Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v.; Wal- 
cott, Sacred Archaeol, s. V. 

Subdean. There were three kinds of subdeans: 
1. The vice-dean, 2. The dean’s vicar, his subofficer, 
assistant when present, and deputy when absent; vice- 
gerent in choir, as at Lichfield: both had a similar of- 
fice, that of supplying the duties of the dean in his ab- 
sence, 8, The capitular subdean; the perpetual sub- 
dean, who is said to hold a place which is a quasi-dig- 
nity in the gift of a bishop. He has a stall, and cor- 
responds to the foreign archpriest having parochial 
charge of the close. The office was founded in Salis- 
bury in 1021. For a full account of his duties in the 
several cathedrals, see. Walcott, Sacred Archeol. s. v. 


Subdiaconissa, a term applied, in the early 
Church, to the wife of a subdeacon. 


&nbïgus, a Roman divinity, the god of the wed- 
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ding-night, whose office it was to render the newly 
married maidens favorably disposed towards their hus- 
bands. 


Subintroductes (cvveicarroc) was a term applied 
to females kept by persons of clerical rank. Celibacy 
and chastity were regarded as identical from an early 
period in the Church, and in consequence ascetics in- 
vented the plan of remaining unmarried and taking into 
spiritual union with themselves young virgins (ddeA¢ai, 
sorores, sisters). The relation is already hinted at in 
Hermas, but becomes more frequent in the 8d century, 
when Cyprian condemns it. Its spiritual character was 
speedily lost, and it soon became necessary to legislate 
against the abuses to which it gave rise. The question 
was discussed at the trial of Paul of Samosata, at Anti- 
och, in 269 (see Eusebius). In 805 the Council of Ele- 
beris forbade the clergy to have “sisters” living with 
them; and that of Ancyra in 814, and of Nice in 825, 
prohibited association with all females whose relation 
to the clergyman did not obviate all suspicion (mother, 
sister, etc.). Subsequent legislation on the part of both 
Church and State was in the same direction; e. g. of 
the third Council of Carthage in 897 (Can. 17, 27) and 
Cod, de Episc. et Clericis i, 8,19 of Honorius and Theo- 
dosius, 420; Novella cxxiii, 29; cxxxvii, 1, én fine, of 
Justinian. 

The practice of keeping subintroducte, or extraneee, de- 
veloped into complete concubinage, and became 80 gen- 
eral that constantly repeated prohibitions became neces- 
sary, under penalty of degradation, Upon the whole 
subject, see Bruns, Canones Apostol., etc. In the llth 
century the term focarie began to be applied to this dis- 
reputable class (“ meretrices foco assidentes”); and the 
priests were termed fucariste, i. e, concubinarti, fornica- 
tores, See Du Fresne, Glossar. s. v.; Gieseler, Kirchen- 
gesch. 4th ed. vol. i-iii, passim; Gerh. Magni (d. 1384) 
Sermo de Focaristis et Notoriis Fornicat. (Dresd. 1859) ; 
Trident. Conc, Sess. xxv, 14, De Reform.—Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop.s.v. See AGAPETA, 


Subjectivism is the doctrine of Kant that all hu- 
man knowledge is merely relative, or, rather, that we 
cannot prove it to be absolute. According to him, we 
cannot objectify the subjective; that is, we cannot prove 
that what appears true to us must appear true to all 
intelligent beings; or that, with different faculties, what 
now appears true to us might not appear untrue. But to 
call our knowledge relative is merely calling it human, 
or proportioned to the faculties of a man; just as the 
knowledge of angels may be called angelic. Our knowl- 
edge may. be admitted to be relative to our faculties of 
apprehending it; but that does not make it less cer- 
tain. See Fleming, Vocab. of Philosoph. Science, 8. v, 


Sublapsarians, or INFRALAPSARIANS, is the name 
given by the orthodox Reformed theologians to those 
who consider the divine decree of election as dependent 
upon that which permitted the introduction of evil. 
The supralapsarians, on the contrary, consider the de- 
cree of election, or of predestination to eternal salvation 
or damnation, as the original decree upon which all oth- 
ers, including that permitting the introduction of evil, 
depend. The question consequently refers to the order 
in which these two decrees were promulgated, or, which 
amounts to the same, to a nearer appreciation of the oh- 
ject of predestination, i. e. whether God in issuing his 
decree of election considered man (and the angels) as 
fallen, or simply as subjects whose eternal fate was to 
be decided apart from the consideration of sin, although, 
of course, knowing what would be their conduct. Both 
opinions have been permitted to exist side by side in 
the Church even in times of the greatest intolerance, 
as, in reality, the question does in no way affect the 
dogma. of predestination. Both systems hold to the fun- 
damental principles that election is absolute, not moti- 
vated by any cause outside of God’s will, unchangeably 
settled since the beginning of the world, and infallible 
in its action. Yet the Synod of Dort, in 1618-19, en- 
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dorsed the sublapsarian theory, Gomarus alone uphold- 
ing supralapsarianism, without, however, ceasing to be 
considered orthodox. The synod had recognised that 
both systems preserved the same fundamental doctrine, 
and only preferred sublapsarianism as presenting: that 
doctrine in a form less objectionable to other churches. 
This question had no connection whatever with Armin- 
ianism, for not even the slightest appearance of a con- 
cession to those views would have been tolerated. In 
1675, at the drawing-up of the Formula Consensus, 
the Swiss refused expressly to endorse sublapsarianism 
for fear of appearing thereby to cast blame on the su- 
pralapsarians. The most eminent theologians, such as 
Beza, Piscator, Voetius, Gomarus, eto., upheld the strict- 
er system. It is only in modern times that sublapsa- 
rianism has come to be considered as a real diminishing 
of the difficulties of the orthodox Reformed doctrines; 
but the ancients, who appreciated it more correctly, 
did not look upon it as such, and consequently did not 
oppose it. The general principles of the system were 
as follows: The world, and man at first, answered ex- 
actly to the divine plan: man was created in primitive 
purity, fell by his own voluntary act, and thus became 
subject to retribution, and this infallibly; and although 
all are bad alike, yet some are redeemed by grace and 
made blessed, but the others remain unredeemed, and— 
as all, even those who are saved, deserve—are damned, 
All this happens exactly as it was originally decided in 
the organization of the world, and because it was thus 
deeided. The decrees were all equally promulgated by 
God from all eternity without one having precedence 
over the other. Yet we are obliged to distinguish the 
different decrees according to their relation to each oth- 
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ered in the plan of creation as having occurred, or even 


‘that the entrance of sin into the world might have oc- 


curred in a different manner than in that which God 
freely appointed in his scheme of creation. See Hagen- 


‘bach, Dogmengesch. 3d ed. p. 589; Schweizer, Ref, Dog- 


er, as the final deeree includes necessarily the means by: 


which its object is to be attained; and these decrees con- 
cerning the means even precede the decree on the final 
result, yet only in causality, not in time, since there is 
no time with God. ‘The supralapsarian system, on the 
other hand, holds that the finat object of creation, in- 
dependent from any other, is the revelation, the self- 
manifestation of God, and that in his two great attri- 


butes of merey and justice—mercy on those he saves, 


justice on those he-leaves to the punishment they de- 
serve. All other decrees serve but as means for this 
great object of the creation; in this view God created 
men, then permitted the introduction of sin, thus mak- 
ing them objects of his salvation or of his condemna- 
tion, which were decided beforehand. In consequence 
of these views, that school asserts that in issuing the 
decree of election God looked on man merely as man, 
not as man fallen; hence, ‘also, Gomarus names as objects 
of the decree of predestination the “creature rationa- 
biles, servabiles, damnabiles, creabiles, labiles, et repara- 
biles,” i. e. creatures considered yet as without any de- 
termined properties. The sublapsarians arranged the 
plan of creation in such a manner that God, from mo- 
tives of his own, decreed to create man, and to allow 
him to sin. knowing that he would infallibly do s0; and 
from these decrees they make the other decree depend— 
whereby some are saved, though no better than the 
others, and the others damned, though no worse; and this 
manifestation of mercy to some and of justice to others 
constitutes the justification of the whole. This is their 
whole difference. The two methods uphold the same 
doctrine of absolute predestination, only the supralapsa- 
rians present it in a stricter, more imperious manner, 
without, however, lessening the guilt of man or making 


God the originator of evil; the sublapsarian method is: 


more cautious in its expression, although it upholds 
predestination as firmly, and the guilt of man in the 
Fali; for what God allowed in his plan is not permitted 
because God foresees what will happen, but only be- 
cause he wills it. The supralapsarians, indeed, say that 


the Fall itself was predestined, but mean only that it! 


was infallibly to come; while, on the other side, the 


matik, ii, 123 sq.; the same, Gesch. d. ref. Central-Dog- 
men, ii, 43, 50, 18], í 

Subleyras, Pierri, a French painter and engrav- 
er, was born at Uzès in 1699, and was the son of Mat- 
thieu Subleyras, a painter of considerable merit, Pierre, 
àt the age of fourteen, went to Toulouse in order to 
receive lessons from Antoine Rivalx. In 1724 he went 
to Paris, took the course in the Academy, and in 1726 
gained the first prize. He went to Rome in 1728 as 
royal pensioner, and died there, May 28, 1749. He 
painted several sacred and ecclesiastical scenes which 
have been greatly admired. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, 8. v. 

Submission, Acr or, an act pased in the reign of 
Henry VIII, in 1534, wbich makes royal license neces- 
sary to the validity of certain acts of convocation, 


SUBMISSION to Gop implies an entire giving- 
up of our understanding, will, and affections to him; 
or, a8 Dr. Owen observes, it consists in—l, An aequi- 
escence in his right and sovereignty; 2. An acknowl- 
edgment of his righteousness and wisdom; 3. A sense 
of his love and care; 4. A diligent application of our- 
selves to his mind and will; 5. Keeping our souls, 
by faith and patience, from weariness and despon- 
dency; 6. A full resignation to his will. See Resia- 
NATION, 

Subprebendary, a prebendary in inferior orders. 

Subprecentor, an assistant to and substitute for 
the precentor of a church or cathedral, whose duty it is 
to attend to and guide the singing in the absence of the 
precentor. ` 

Subprior, an official in a priory, who is the prior’s 
deputy, and is ordinarily second in rank to the prior. - 


Subramanya Manasena, in Hindi mythology, 
meaning the great leader of armies, is a surname of Kar- 
tskeya, the son of Siva and the sisters Gonya and Uma. 


Subruncinator, a Roman divinity who presided 
over the weeding and grubbing of gardens, 


Subsacrist, an assistant to, or deputy of, the or- 
dinary sacrist or sacristan of a church. They were 
keepers of the vestry and sacristy, church -cleaners, 
bell-ringers, etc. At Lincoln they were called stall- 
keepers; at York, clerks of the vestibule; and at Can- 
terbury, vesturers, 


Subsacristan. See Sunsacrist, . 


Subscription, CLERICAL. Subscription to arti- 
cles of religion is required of the clergy of every estab- 
lished Church, and of some churches not established. 

_ “The most stringent and elaborate subscription prob- 
ably ever enforced,” says Dr. Stanley, “ was that in the 
duchy of Brunswick, when duke Julius required from 
all clergy, from all professor4, from all magistrates, a 
subscription to all and everything contained in the 
Confession of Augsburg, in the Apology fur the Confes- 
sion, in the Smalcaldic Articles, in all the works of 
Luther, and in all the works of Chemnitz” (Letter on 
State of Subscription, p. 37), The Church of England 
only requires this kind of assent to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles and the Book of Common Prayer. But it has 
been a matter of dispute whether it answers any valu- 
able purpose as to religion, however necessary as a test 
to loyalty. All language is more or less ambiguous, so 
that it is difficult always to understand the exact sense, 
or the antmus imponentis, especially when creeds have 
been long established. It is said that the clergy of the 
churches of England and Scotland seldom consider them- 
selves as fettered by the Thirty-nine Articles or the Con- 


sublapsarians do not in any way mean that the Fall | fession of Faith, when composing instructions for their 


might not have happened, that it could only be consid- | parishes or the public at large. 


It is to be feared, in- 
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deed, that many subscribe merely for the sake of emol- 
ument; and though it be professedly ex animo, it is 
well known that it is not so in reality; for when any 
one appears to entertain conscientious scruples on the 
subject, he is told it is a thing of no consequence, but 
only a matter of form. 

Stanley presents the following arguments in favor of 
repeal: 1. The first is, that there are signs of a grow- 
ing reluctance, due in some part to the stringency of 
present subscriptions, on the part of thoughtful young 
men, to enter the ministry uf the Church. 2. There is 
some recent evidence, especially at the universities, that 
the abolition of subscription has not tended to the inju- 
ry of the Church or to any increased disbelief of her 
doctrines. 3, But, more especially, there is a growing 
disposition to interpret adhesion to formularies more 
narrowly than in former times. See Paley, Mor. Phil, 
i, 218; Dyer, On Subscription; Doddridge, Lect. lect. 
70; Conybeare, Sermon on Subscription; Free and Cun- 
did Disquisitions reluting to the Church of Enyland; The 
Confessional; Duncan and Miller, On Creeds ; Stanley, 
A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London on the State of 
Subscription in the Church of Englund and in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, ; - 


Subsellium, a term given in the early Church to 
the footstool provided for persons of distinction. Upon 
Christian monuments God is represented as using the 
subsellium while receiving the offerings of Cain and 
Abel; our Lord, when teaching his. disciples; and the 
Holy Virgin, in the adoration of the magi. The epis- 
copal chairs were also provided with them, and, to show 
their submission to bishops, persons were accustomed to 
seat themselves thereupon.’ They were also called sca- 
bellum, subpositorium, suppedaneum, ` 

Subsellium was likewise a name for the seats of the 
presbyters, in the ancient Church, on each side of the 
bishop’s throne, in the upper part of the chancel, called 
the apsis. Also the two lower steps in a sedilia, i. e. 
those for the deacon and subdeacon. 





Subsellium. 


Subsexton. See SuBSACRISTAN. 


Substance (Lat. sub, under, sto or stans, to stand) 
is literally that which subsists by itself. In Greek, 
substance is denoted by oùsia, hence, that which truly 
îs, OF essence, seems to be the proper meaning of sub- 
stance, It is opposed to accident; of which Aristotle 
has said that you can scarcely predicate of it that it is 
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anything. Our firat idea of substance is probably de- 
rived from the consciousness of self—the conviction that, 
while our sensations, thoughts, and purposes are chang- 
ing, we continue the same. We see bodies, also, remain- 
ing the same as to quantity or extension, while their col- 
or and figure, their state of motion or of rest, may ve 
changed. Substances are either primary, that is, sin- 
gular, individual subetances; or secondary, that is, gen- 
era and species of substance. Substances have also been 
divided into complete and incomplete, finite and infinite. 
But these are rather divisions of being. Substance may, 
however, be properly divided into matter and spirit, or 
that which is extended and that which thinks. Sub- 
stance is given by Aristotle as one of the fuur principles 
common to all spheres of reality; the other three being 
form or essence, moving or efficient cause, and end. He 
says, further, that the individual alone has substantial 
existence, and defines odcia, in the sense of the individ- 
ual substance, as that which cannot be predicated of 
anything else, but of which anything else may be pred- 
icated, Johannes Philoponus of Alexandria, by ex- 
tending the Aristotelian doctrine, that substantial exist- 
ence is to be predicated in the fullest sense only of in- 
dividuals, to the dogma of the Trinity, thereby in- 
curred the accusation of tritheism, John Scotus re- 
garded the Deity as the substance of all things, and 
could not, therefore, regard individual, concrete things 
as substances, of which the general may be predicated 
and in which the accidental is contained. He views 
all things, rather, as contained in the divine substance. 
Berengarius of Tours (De Sacra Cena) disputes the 
theory of a change of substance, claimed by the advo- 
cates of transubsfantiation, without a corresponding 
change in the accidents, i. e. a change in the bread and 
wine apparent to the senses, Roscellinus teaches that 
whatever is a substance is, as such, not a part; and the 
part is, as such, not a substance, but the result of that 
subjective separation of the substance into parts which 
we make in [thought and in] discourse, Gilbertus thus 
speaks: The intellect collects the universal, which ex- 
ists, but not as a substance (est, sed non substat), from 
the particular things which not merely are (sunt), but 
also (as subjects of accidents) have substantial exist- 
į ence, by considering only their substantial similarity 
or conformity. Descartes detines substance as follows: 
“ By substance we can only understand that which so 
exists that it needs nothing else in order to its exist- 
ence;” and adds that, “ indeed, only one substance can 
be conceived ag plainly needing nothing else in order to 
its existence, namely, God; for we plainly perceive 
that all others cannot exist without God's assistance.” 
Spinoza understands substunce to be “that which is in 
itself, and is to be conceived by itself. There is only 
one substance, and that is God. This substance has 


| two fundamental qualities or attributes cognizable by 


us, namely, thought and extension; there is no extend- 
ed substance as distinct from thinking substance.” 
“There are not two substances equal to each other, 
since such substances would limit each other. One 
substance cannot produce or be produced by another 
substance. Every substance which is in God’s infinite 
understanding is also really in nature, In nature there 
are not different substances; nature is one in essence, 
and identical with God.” Locke says, “The mind, be- 
ing furnished with a great number of simple ideas, con- 
veyed to it by sensation and reflection, remarks that a 
certain number of them always go together; and since 
we cannot imagine that which is represented by them 
as subsisting by itself, we accustom ourselves to suppose 
a substratum in which it subsists, and from which it 
arises; this substratum we call a substance. The idea 
of subsiance contains nothing but the supposition of an 
unknown something serving as a support for qualities,” 
Leibnitz gives the name monad to simple, unextended 
substance; that is, a substance which has the power of 
action; active force (like the force of the strained bow) 
is the essence of substance. He held that the divisital- 
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ity of matter proved that it was an aggregate of sub- 
stances; there can be no smallest indivisible bodies or 
atoms, because these must still be extended, and would 
therefore be aggregates of substances; that the real sub- 
stances of which bodies consist are indivisible, cannot 
be generated, and are indestructible, and in a certain 
sense similar to souls, which he likewise considers as in- 
dividual substances. The individual, unextended sub- 
stances were termed by Leibnitz monads. Hume re- 
marks, “ We have no clear ideas of anything but per- 
ceptions; a substance is something quite different from 
perceptions; hence we have no knowledge of a sub- 
stance. The question whether perceptions inhere in a 
material or immaterial substance cannot be answered, 
because it has no intelligible sense.” John Stuart Mill 
distinguishes substances as bodily and mental, and says, 
“Of the frst, all we know is, the sensations which they 
give us, and the order of the occurrence of these sensa- 
tions; i.e.¢he hidden cause of our sensations. Of the 
second, that it is the unknown recipient of them.” See 
Fleming, Vocab. of Philosoph. Sciences, 8. v.; Ueberweg, 
History of Philosophy (see Index). 

SUBSTANCE, a term used in technical divinity to 
describe nearly the same idea as essence or nature. 
Thus the Son is said to be the same substance with the 
Father, that is, truly and essentially God, as the Fa- 
theris. See CHRISTOLOGY. 


Substantialists. The Lutheran heresiologist 
Schlüsselburg gives this name as a synonym of the 
Manichees, in his Catalogue of Heresies, the second 
volume of which is entitled De Secta Mantcheorum 
seu Substantialistarum. 


Substitution. See VICARIOUS SUFFERING, 


Substrati (i. e. prostrators) were penitents of the 
third order, so called from the custom of prostrating 
themselves before the bishop or priest as soon as the 
sermon was ended, to receive his benediction with the 
imposition of hands, and be made partakers of those 
prayers which the congregation particularly offered to 
God for them; after which they were obliged imme- 
diately to depart, before the communion service. They 
stood until this part of the service in the nave of the 
ehurch, behind the ambo. This sort of penitents are 
mentioned in the Council of Nice, though no particular 
place is assigned them; but we may collect from Ter- 
tullian and Sozomen that their station was in this part 
of the church; for Tertullian (De Pudicit. c. 13), speak- 
ing of the Roman discipline, says pope Zepbyrin brought 
penitents into the church in sackcloth and ashes, and 
prostrated them in the midst before the widows and 
presbyters, to implore their commiseration and excite 
their tears, They were also called Kneelers, or Genu- 
Jlectentes. See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. viii, ch. v, 
§3; bk. xviii, ch. i, § 5. 

Subtreasurer, the deputy-receiver of certain 
rents in a cathedral of the new foundation; a deputy- 
treasurer; the sacrist; a minor canon who had charge 
of the church goods, acted as parish priest in the pre- 
cinct, provided necessaries for divine service, and was 
librarian. The office is still partially preserved as an 
assistant in divine service and parochial cure of souls. 
At Hereford he ranked after the succentor, and sang the 
Founders Mass, He is mentioned in 1290 at York, 
and at Chichester in the 14th century, being the 
treasurer's vicar, where he made the chrism of oil and 
balsam. 


Subuciila (zrodnpnc), a cassock, like a rochet, worn 
under the alb. 


Suburbicarian, an epithet applied to those prov- 
inces of Italy which composed the ancient diocese of 
Rome. Concerning this two questions arise: 1. What 
was the extent of this district? 2. Whether it was the 
limit of the metropolitical or patriarchal power? Dr. 
Cave and others think that the notion of suburbicary 
churches ought not. to be extended beyond the lim- 
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its of the prefectus wrbis, viz. a hundred miles about 
Rome; or, at most, not beyond the limits of those ten 
provinces which were immediately subject to the civil 
disposition and jurisdiction of the vicarius urbis—viz. 
Campania, Tuscia and Umbria, Picenum Suburbicarium, 
Valeria, Samnium, Apulia and Calabria, Lucania and 
Brutii, Sicilia, Sardinia and Corsica—which Dr. Cave 
supposes to have been the exact and proper limits of 
the pope’s patriarchal power, as he thinks the others 
were the bounds of his metropolitan jurisdiction.—See 
Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. ix, ch. i § 347. 

Suburbs is the rendering, in the A. V., regularly 
of TA, migrash, properly a pasture (1 Chron. v, 16; 
Ezek. xlviii, 15); hence the open country around a 
city used for grazing (Numb, xxxv, 2; Josh. xxi, 11; 
1 Chron. vi, 40; xiii, 2, etc.), or for any other purpose 
(Ezek. xxvii, 28; xiv, 2; xlviii 17). Once (2 Kings 
xxiii, 11) it stands for “YB, parvdr, which is but a 
MS. variation of PARBAR (q. V.). 


SUBURBS, in an ecclesiastical sense, meant, in the 
early Charch, all the towns and villages within the re- 
gion or district to which the city magistrate extended 
his jurisdiction, whose bounds, fur the most part, were 
the bounds of the bishop’s diocese. See Bingham, 
Christ. Antig. bk. ix, ch. ii, § 3. | 

Succat is said to have been the proper name of 
Str. PATRICK (Q. V.). 


Succensum, an old term for a censer. | See THuRI- 
BLE, 


Succentor, a term used to denote—1. A precen- 
tor’s assistant in a cathedral church; 2. A singer in a 
collegiate church or chapel; 3. A subprecentor; 4. A 
cantor. 


Succession, APosToLicaL, a favorite term with 
prelatists and High-Churchmen to designate what is 
claimed to be an unbroken line of clerical ordination 
from the apostles to the present time. In the Roman 
Church this claim is put forth in the most absolute and 
dogmatic manner through the Tridentine canons, which 
excommunicate and anathematize all other branches of 
the Christian Church as heretics and schismatics. In 
the Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, and Oriental 
churches generally, the same exclusive principle is 
maintained, although not avowed in so positive and 
formal a manver. A similar pretence is-set up by many 
Protestants, such as the established churches of Euro- 
pean countries, particularly of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and so likewise by the Vaudois, the Moravians, 
and others, who agsert that they can trace their clerical 
pedigree in a direct line to the apostles; and in like 
manner the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, and other offshoots of the English Church, pride 
themselves upon their ecclesiastical lineage, as being in 
the “regular succession.” On the other hand, the de- 
nominations “unchurched” by this claim justly take 
exception to the clerical genealogy thus arrogated, on 
the following grounds: 

1. The phrase “ apostolic succession” is essentially ab- 
surd and self-contradtctory. Strictly construed, it can 
oniy mean that the apostles have had a continuous line 
of successors to the present time. But the apostolic 
office was sui generis, and by its very constitution con- 
fined to the first incumbents. This is clear from two 
inherent qualifications of the order itself, not to mention 
others. 

a. It was necessary that an apostle should have been 
personally conversant with our incarnate Lord; he must 
have been an eye-witness of his miracles, have directly 
received his instructions, and immediately accepted the 
appointment at his hands (Mark iii, 14; Acts i, 21, 22). 
On this: ground Paul bases his claim to the apostolate 
(1 Cor. ix, 1), by virtue of the revelation of the Gospel 
to him without human intervention (xi, 23; Gal. i, 1, 
12). Hence the office was in its very nature intrans- 
missible and incapable of succession, as soon, at least, 
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as all the “ original eye-witnesees and ministers of the 
Word” had deceased. See APOSTLE. 

b. The “sign” of an apostle was the power of confer- 
ring miraculous endowments upon others by the imposi- 
tion of hands. This is often referred to in the Acts and 
Epistles as a diatinguishing mark between them and 
ordinary Christiana. All believers during the primi- 
tive period of the Church enjoyed these preternatural 
gifts, which were first imparted on the day of Pente- 
cost (Acts ii, 4); but the apostles alone were empow- 
ered to communicate the same to subsequent accessions 
(viii, 19). Hence when the original apostles died, these 
miraculous manifestations soon ceased, and have never 
been renewed. The Roman Catholic Church claims, 
indeed, a like power of miracle-working for eminent 
saints of later times, but it has never had the hardi- 
hood to aver that its “ apostolical succession” is invari- 
ably accompanied with this peculiar gift. How pre- 
posterous, then, for sober Christians to set up a preten- 
sion that legitimately involves auch impossibilities! 
See GIFTS, SPIRITUAL, 

2. Even the cluim of an uninterrupted clerical suc- 
cession is incapable of proof. All the modern churches 
of Europe and this country, which set up this claim, 
trace their lineage ultimately through the Roman pon- 
tiffs. But the records of the early popes are irrecover- 
ably lost. It is not certain that Peter (q. v.) ever was 
in Rome, much less that he ever acted as bishop there. 
All efforts to make out the asserted succession thus fail 
at this initial point. Many other links in the chain 
are historically wanting. ‘I'he lineage is a myth, or at 
best a mere eking-out of probabilities by vague and 
late traditions. ‘This is now candidly admitted by the 
best and most careful Protestant scholars, The title is 
indefensible. See Pope. “I am fully satisfied,” says 
bishop Hoadly, “that till a consummate stupidity can 
be happily established, and universally. spread over the 
land, there is nothing that tends so much to destroy all 
due respect to the clergy as the demand of more than can 
be due to them; and nothing has so effectually thrown 
contempt upon a regular succession of the ministry as 
the calling no succession regular but what was unin- 
terrupted; and the making the eternal salvation of 
Christians to depend upon that uninterrupted succes- 
sion, of which the most learned must have the least 
assurance, and the unlearned can have no notion but 
through ignorance and credulity.” (See below.) 

8. The claim is offensive and tends to bigotry and ex- 
clusiveness. In the Roman Catholic, Greek, and An- 
glican churches, this tendency and result are notorious, 
and in the High-Church party of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church they are almost equally obvious. In fact, 
“a good churchman,” as he is styled, is compelled by 
this fact to hold himself aloof from other communions, 
and such a rule is avowed, more or less distinctly, in 
the canons and regulations of all the bodies last named. 
This single circumstance is to-day one of the greatest 
scandals of Christendom. No principle can be just 
which leads to such unchristian lack of brotherly kind- 
ness, See CHARITY. 

4. The assertion is unnecessary, unwise, and based 
upon a wrong view of ecclesiastical polity. The true 
evidences of an evangelical Church are the conversion, 
sanctification, and salvation of souls; the propagation 
of a spiritual Gospel, and the amelioration of the state 
of society. But the “churchly” claim referred to turns 
the attention of its adherents too earnestly upon their 
own organization and technical order, and thus leads 
them away from a broad and catholic spirit, and from 
a wholesome personal experience, as well as from the 
highest forms of individual and collective usefulness. 
The question with them habitually inclines to be, not 
what will best promote the welfare of Christendom at 
large, and most effectually promote personal holiness ; 
but what must be done to subserve party purposes, and 
keep up the pretensions of a select circle. The Church 
is too often put in the place both of Christ and man. 
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This, elas, is no ideal picture; it is but the record of sad, 
solemn fact, Ecclesiasticism and ita fellow formalism 
have ever been the greatest banes to genuine piety, 
and the direst foes to the real kingdom of God. Big- 
otry was excusable in Judaism; but sectarianism, of 
which the fable of “apostolical succession” has been 
the most fruitful source, is a crime under Christianity. 
It is both a libel on its name (John xvii, 28) and trea- 
son to its first law (1 John ii, 7; iii, 11). Wherever 
this assumption has been prevalent and active, religious 
bodies have held points of order and esprit du corps 
among their members in higher esteem than historical 
truth in profession or vital godliness in practice. Per- 
secution has been more tiercely waged against secession 
than even against heresy. Zealots for orthodoxy have 
gathered many a fagot for the martyr, but sticklers for 
legitimacy have been foremoet in kindling the pyre. 
Even nonconformity has at times caught the passion 
for. its own established system, and Puritans have act- 
ually maltreated others—if not burned them at the 
stake — for refusing the ordinances of the so- called 
Church. The prelatist smiles at such peeudo-ecclesi- 
asticism, and the Romanist looks with equal contempt 
upon the Anglican mimicry of “the mother Church ;” 
while the Great Head of all weeps at this petty rivalry 
as to who shall be esteemed first and greatest in the 
brotherhood of saints. In this competition all that is 
more valuable in religion has been lost sight of. Lax- 
ity of morals has been winked at, while an infringement 
of canonical rules has been severely punished. It is 
the old story over again; making void the law of God 
by the tradition of men, tithing herbs and neglecting 
judgment, mercy, and faith. We need ever to revert 
from the symbols of Christianity to its essentials, or we 
shall find ourselves holding its form, but denying its 
power. See PRELACY. 

Literature.—This may well be exhibited in brief bv 
the following extract from Eadie’s Eccles. Cyclop., which 
shows how writers in the Episcopal Church are dis- 
agreed on the main elements of the question: 


I. On the Office of the Apostles, and whether they had 
any Sueceasors.—Uutil Christ's death the apostles were 
preshbyters, and Christ alone was bishop. 1. This is af- 
firmed by Stillingfleet, Irenicum, li, 218; Spanheim, Op. 
Theol, i, 4236; in Ayton, Conattt. of the Ch. p. 18; Ham- 
mand, Works, iv, 781, who makes them deacons; Brett, 
Divine Right Episcop. lect. viii, p. 17. 2. This ts contra- 
dicted, and the apostles made bishops during the same 
time, by Taylor (Jeremy), Episcop. Aaserted; id. Works, 
vii, 7, etc., who contradicts himeelf in fbid. xiii, 19 sq. ; 
Scott, in Christian Life, iii, 338; Monro, Inquiry into the 
New Opiniona, P: 96; Rhind, Apol. p. 50, ete.; Willet, Sy- 
nopsis Papi a 236; archbishop of Spalato, in Ayton, 
Constit. of the Ch., app. p.7 Archbishop Land is verv 
positive in affirming that Christ chose the twelve, and 
made them bishops over the presbyters (Lit. and Episcop. 
p..195), and bishop Beveridge is as contident that Christ 
chose these same twelve as presbyters, and not bishops 
(Works, ii, 112). Again, Land asserts very positively that 
Christ ordained them, since the word used by Mark is 
én since—He made them (Lit. and Episcop. E 196). Bev- 
eridge, on the contrary, declares that Christ did not ordain 
any of them during his life, and adduces in proof the use 
of this very term éwxoince dwdexa (Works, ii, 112). 3. Others, 
again, nffirm that the apostles were not commissioned till 
after Christ’s resurrection. Sage, noted in Ayton, Con- 
stit. of the Ch. app. p. 5, 6; Saravia’s Priesthood, Span- 
heim, Op. Theol. i, 436; Stillingfleet, Irenicum, i, 117, 118, 
and ii, 218; Whitby, Annot. Luke x,1; Hammond, in 
ibid. ; Bellarmine, De Pontiff. lib. iv, c. 26; Heber (Bp.j, in 
Life of Jeremy Taylor,, Works, i, 185. 

Il. The apostles were extraordinary. o and coulda 
have no successors. 1. This is affirmed by Pearson, On 
the Creed, p. 16, * who are continued to us only in their 
writinge;”? Whitby, in Comment. Pref. to Titus; Hoadly 
(Bp.}, Works, fol. ii, 827; Barrow, in Works, fol. i, 598 ; 
Willet, in Synopsis Papismi, p. 164, 165; Fell [Bp.], On 
Ephes. v,9; Hooker, Eccl. Pol. vol. iii, bk. vii, § iv, p. 187, 
Keble’s edition; Chillingworth; Hinds, History of Rise 
and Progress of Christ. ii, 10-87; On Inspiration, p. 11T; 
Lightfoot, Works, xiii, 26, 27, 30, 70, 98, etc., and in oth- 
er works; ‘Palmer, On the Ch. i, 169, 170; Bowers, Hist, 
of the — 1,5,6; Potter, On Ch. Government, p. 121,117, 
Amer. ed.; Steele, Phil. of the Evid. of Christ, p. 102, 105, 
106, 107; Dodwell, Parenes, ad. ext. p. 68 (comp. 11, 54, 55, 
62, apud Ayton); Davenant {Bp.}, On Col. vol.i,ch.i; Brett, 
Div. Right of Episcop. lect. xii, p. 26, apud Ayton; Stilling- 
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feet, Irensiowm, li, 209-801; Spanheim, Fil. Dissert. iii, Nos. B, 
87,84; archbishop Tillotson (see quoted in Presbyterianism 
Def. p..11T, 118). 2. Tnis is most resolutely impugned by 
Land (see his Three — on the Liturgy Episcop. etc. 
in Oxf. edit. 1840, passim); Nichols [William], in bis De- 
Jene of the Ch. ap England; *“ Bishops are successors to 
the apostles, both in name and thing,” says Leslie, in Let- 
ter on Episcopaci) in The Scholar Armed, i, 64 et al. ; Bev- 
eridge, in Works, ii, 88, 98, 120, 147, 149, 167, 278; Law, in 
hia Second Letter to the Bis of Bangor See, in Oxf. Tr. 
iii, 156 ; — bea {Bp.], in Works, i, 371, in art. ‘* Bish- 
ep;” Rees, Cyelop. ; Hicks [Bp.], Rhind, Scott, Monro (see 
Ayton, Constit. of the Ch. app. p. 8, lect. ii); Honiman [Bp.], 
Survey af Naphthali, ii, 191, etc. in Ayton; Hall (Bp.), 
Episcop. by Divine Right, pt. ii. Opinions differ as widely 
in the Church of England at the present day (see Smyth, 
Prelatie Doctrine of Apustolical Succession Examined [Bos- 
ton, 1841]). 

Succinctorium, or Succinctory, an ornament 
peculiar to the pope, resembling a maniple (q. v.), and 
embroidered with the holy lamb (Agnus Det). It is 
worn on the left side, being fastened by a cincture, and 
is, according to some, a substitute for an alms-purse; or 
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Agnus Dei on the Succinctorium. 


according to others it was only a resemblance of the 
ends of a ribbon, formerly worn by most bishops as a 
cincture over the alb, and which was called balteum 
pudicilia, or “belt of modesty.” In the East bishops 
wear one pendant, of a lozenge form, tasselled, and with 
a cross on it called epigon«ation. 


Succinéré (undersinging), a term used to describe 
a mode of singing in common use in the early age of 
the Church. A precentor began the verse, and the peo- 
ple joined him in the close. It was often used for the 
sake of variety in the same service, with alternate psal- 
mody. Ecclesiastical historians relate that Athanasius 
effected his escape from the church in which he was 
beset by the Arian soldiery by setting the people to 
this kind of psalmody: he commanded the deacon to 
read the psalm, and the people (vwaxovey, respondere 
or succtnere) to repeat this clause after him: “For his 
mercy endureth forever.” See Bingham, Christ. Antig. 
bk. xiv, ch. i, § 12. See Acrosrics. 

Suc’coth (Heb. Sukkoth’, nino or [in Gen. xxxii, 
17; Exod. xii, 37; xiii, 20; Numb. xxxiii, 5, 6] nD, 
booths [as often]; Sept. LorywS v.r. Zorywþá, but 
oxnvai in Gen. and Psa.; Vulg. Socoth or Soccoth), the 
name of at least two Biblical places of early mention, 
the exact position of neither of. which, however, has 
been clearly identified by modern researches, See also 
SuccoTHu-BENOTH. 

L A town of ancient date in the Holy Land, being 
first heard of in the account of the homeward journey 
of Jacob from Padan-aram (Gen. xxxiii, 17). The 
name is derived from the fact of Jacob's having there 
put up “ booths” for his cattle, as well as a house for him- 
self; and these structures, in contrast with the “tents” 
of the wandering life, indicate that the Patriarch made 
a lengthened stay there—a fact not elsewhere alluded 
to. Travellers frequently see such “booths” occupied 
by the Bedawin of the Jordan valley. They are rude 
huts of reeds, sometimes covered with long grass, some- 
times covered with a piece of a tent. They are much 
used by a semi-nomad people. This fertile spot must 
have reminded Jacob of the banks of the Euphrates 
from which he had recently come. The situation is 
approximately indicated by the fact that Jacob was on 
his way from Peniel to Shechem. Peniel was appar- 
ently on the north bank of the Jabbok (Gen. xxxii, 22, 
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23); and it would seem that after his interview with 
Esau on the south bank, he turned back to avoid fur- 
ther intercourse with his dangerous brother; and in- 
stead of following him to Edom, he recrossed the Jabbok 
and descended to the valley of the Jordan, where he re- 
solved to rest for a time amid its luxuriant pastures 
(see, however, Kalisch, ad loc.; Ritter, Pal. und Syr. ii, 
447). 

_ The next notice of Succoth is in Joshua's description 
of the territory of Gad, To this tribe the middle sec- 
tion east of the Jordan was allotted, including the val- 
ley of the Jordan up to the sea of Galilee. See Gap. 
Among the towns in the valley is Succoth (Josh. xiii, 
27). Nothing more can be inferred from this than that 
it lay on the east bank of the river. 

In the narrative of Gideon’s pursuit of Zeba and Zal- 
munna it is. said, “ And Gideon came to Jordan, passed 
over... and said unto the men of Succoth,” etc. (Judg. 
viii, 5). His course was eastward—the reverse of Ja- 
cob’s—and he came first to Succoth, and then to Penuel, 
the latter being farther up the mountain than the for- 
mer (ver. 8, “went up thence”). The tale there record- 
ed of the mingled cowardice and perfidy of the inhab- 
itants, and of Gideon's terrible vengeance, is one of the 
most harrowing in the Bible. At that period Succoth 
must have been a place of importance, when it ventured 
to refuse the request of Gideon. Its “princes and el- 
ders,” too, are said to have numbered “ threescore and 
seventeen men.” 

Though the rulers were slain, the city continued to 
prosper, and in the days of Solomon it was well known. 
The sacred historian informs us that the brazen vessels 
of the Temple were cast “in the circuit ("222) of the 
Jordan, in the clay ground, between Succoth and Zar- 
than” (1 Kings vii, 46; 2 Chron. iv, 17). Succoth gave 
its name to “a valley” (P23), probably a lower section 


of “the circuit,” or great plain of the Jordan (comp. 


“the vale of Siddim,” which was also called an Emek 
in “the circuit of the Jordan,” Psa. Ix, 6). 

Jerome observes, in his notes on Genesis: “There is 
to this day a city of this name (Succoth) beyond Jor- 
dan in the region of Scythopolis” (Opera, ii, 989, ed. 
Migne); but in the Onomasticon both Jerome and Eu- 
sebius merely state that it is the place where Jacob. 
dwelt on his return from Mesopotamia, without indi- 
cating its site or appearing to know of its existence 
(8. v. Scene”), 

Burckhardt, on his way from Beisan to es-Salt, forded 
the Jordan two hours (about six miles) below the for- 
mer, and observes in a note (Travels in Syria, p. 345),. 
“ Near where we crossed, to the south, are the ruins of 
Sukkot.” The ruins seem to have been on the east. 
bank of the river, though he does not expressly say so, 
as later travellers do (see Schwarz, Palest, p. 232). This. 
may possibly be the Succoth of Jerome; but it seems. 
too far north to suit the requirements of the narrative. 
in Genesis. Jacob's direct road from the Wady Zerka 
to Shechem would have led him by the Wady Ferrah,. 
on the one hand, or through Yanfin, on the other. If 
he went north as far as Sukkot, he must have ascended. 
by the Wady Maleh to Teyasir, and so through Tubas 
and the Wady Bidan. Perhaps his going north was a 
ruse to escape the dangerous proximity of Esau; and 
if he made a long stay at Succoth, as suggested in the 
outset of this article, the détour from the direct road to- 
Shechem would be of little importance to him (see the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct. 1876, p. 742 8q.). 

Robinson discovered another ruin, called Sakut (which 
is radically as well as topographically different from 
the Sukkot of Burckhardt), situated on the west bank of 
the Jordan, about fifteen miles south of Beisan. “Near 
it is a copious fountain, and the plain around it is cov- 
ered with most luxuriant vegetation. The ruin is mere- 
ly that of a common village, a few foundations of un- 
hewn stones” (Bibl, Res. tii, 809; comp. Van de Velde, 
Travels, ii, 843). Its position en the west bank pre- 
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vents its being identified with the Succoth of the Bible, 
but it is just possible that the name may have been 
transferred to a spot on the other side (see Ritter, uf 
sup. ii, 446), or it may have been a crusaders’ site (see 
Conder, Tent Work in Palest. ii, 62). 

Until the position of Succoth is more exactly ascer- 
tained, it is impossible to say. what was the valley of 
Succoth mentioned in Psa. Ix, 6 and cviii,7. The same 
word is employed (Josh, xiii, 27) in specifying the po- 
sition of the group of towns among which Succoth oc- 
curs, in describing the allotment of Gad; so that it evi- 
dently denotes some marked feature of the country. It 
is not probable, however, that the main valley of the 
Jordan, the Ghér, is intended, that being always desig- 
nated in the Bible by the name of “the Arabah.” 

2. The first camping-place of the Israelites when 
they left Egypt (Exod. xii, 87; xiii, 20; Numb. xxxiii 
5, 6). This place was apparently reached at the close 
of the first day’s march. Rameses, the starting-place, we 
have shown was probably near the western end of the 
Wady et-Tumeylat. We have supposed the distance 
traversed in each day’s journey to have been about 
thirty miles; and as Succoth was not in the Arabian 
desert, the next station, Etham, being “in the edge of 
the wilderness” (Exod. xiii, 20; Numb. x xxiii, 6), it must 
have been along the present pilgrim route called Dub 
el-Ban, about half-way between the easternmost branch 
of the Nile and the castle of Ajrid. It was probably, 
to judge from its name, a resting-place of caravans, or 
a military station, or a town named from one of the 
two. We find similar names in Scenæ Mandre (Itin. 
Ant), Scense Mandrerum (Not. Dign.), or Zeny) Marv- 
Spay (Not. Grec. Episcopatuum), Scenæ Veteranorum 
(Itin. Ant. Not. Dign.), and Scene extra Gerasa (sic: 
Not. Dégn.). See, for all these places, Parthey, Zur Erd- 
kunde des alten Aegyptens, p. 535. It is, however, evi- 
dent that such a name would be easily lost, and, even if 
preserved, hard to recognise, as it might be concealed un- 
der a corresponding name of similar signification, though 
very different in sound, like that of the settlement of 
Ionian and Carian mercenaries, called rd Erparóreða 
(Herod. if, 154). See ExopE; Rep Sea, PASSAGE OF. 


Suc’coth-Be’noth (Heb. Sukkoth’ - Benoth’, 
niano, booths ef daughters; Sept. TweywS Be- 
vid v. r. ZoxywS [and even ‘PoxywS] Bene; Vulg. 
Sochoth-beneth) occurs only in 2 Kings xvii, 80, as the 
name of some deity whose worship the Babylonian set- 
tlers in Samaria are said to have set up on their arrival 
in that country. It has generally beer supposed that 
this term is pure Hebrew, and as such most interpreters 
explain it to mean “the booths in which the daughters 
of the Babylonians prostituted themselves in honor of 
their idol” (i.e. Mylitta, see Herod. i, 199; Strabo, xvi, 
745); others “small tabernacles in which were con- 
tained images of female deities” (comp. Calmet, Com- 
mentaire Littéral, ii, 897). It is in objection te both 
these explanations that Succoth-benoth, which in the 
passage in Kings oceurs in the same construction with 
Nergal and various other gods, is thus net a deity 
at all, nor, strictly speaking, an object of worship. It 
should be noted, however, that the expression “ made” 
(AWS) does not necessarily require such an interpreta- 
tion. Sir H. Rawlinson thinks that Succoth - benoth 
represents the Chaldwan goddess Zir-banit, the wife of 
Merodach, who was especially worshipped at Babvlon, 
in conjunction with her husband, and who is called the 
“queen” of the place. Succoth he supposes to be either 


“a Hamitic term equivalent to Zir,” or possibly a She- 


mitic mistranslation of the term—Zirat, “ supreme,” be- 
ing confounded with Zarat, “tents” (see the Essay of 
Sir H. Rawlinson in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i, 630). 
Gesenius arbitrarily alters the reading to mina mis of 


‘booths of the high-pluces (Thesaur. s. v.); and Movers: 


(Phonic. i, 596) understands “tnvolucra or secreta mu- 
dierum,” having reference to phallus-worship (se Nork, 
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Mythol. i, 124). “The rabbins (see Kimchi and Jarchi, 
ad loc.) fable that it was a goddess ander the form of a 
hen and chickens; which Kircher (Œd. Æg. i, 854) re- 
gards as an astronomical emblem of the Babylonians. 
See Selden, De Diis Syris, ii, 7, 808 sq.; Voss, Theol. 
Gent. ii, 22; Creusius, De Succoth Benoth, in Ugolino, 
Thesaur, xxiii. 


Su’chathite (Heb. only in the plur. Sukathim’, 
eimai, a patronymic of unknown origin; Sept. Zw- 
raduin ; Vulg. in tabernaculis commorantes), a designa- 
tion of the last-named of the three families of “ scribes 
which dwelt at Jabez” (1 Chron. ii, 55); apparently de- 
scendants of some person named Suchah, a Judahite of 
the family of Caleb. . 


Suckow, Cart ADOLF, a German feola, was 
born in 1802. at Miinsterburg, in Silesia. He studied 
theology and philosophy at Breslau, was appointed in 
1834 professor of theology and director of the homilet- 
ical seminary at Breslau, and died there in 1847. He 
wrote, De Protevangelio Jacobi. Purs I, De Argumento 
ac Indole Protevangelst (Vratislaviz, 1830) +—Gedenktage 
des christl. Kirchenjahres in einer Reihe von Predigten 
(Breslau, 1888) :—A. B. C. evangelischer Kirchenverfas- 
sung (ibid, 1846). See Regensburger Conversations- Lex- 
ikon, 8. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1292 sq. (B. P.) 


Sud (Loud v.r. [in No.2] Zovõá, Loved, etc.), the 
name of a stream and of a person in the Apocrypha, | 

1. A river in the immediate neighborhood of Baby- 
lon, on the banks of which Jewish exiles lived (Bar. i, 
4). No such river is known to geographers; but if we 
assume that the first part of the book of Baruch was 
written in Hebrew, the original text may have been 
Sur, the final " having been changed into %. In this 
case the name would represent, not the town of Sora, as 
suggested by Bochart (Phaleg, i, 8), but the river Eu- 
phrates itself, which is alw ays named by Arab geogra- 
phers “the river of Sura,” a corruption probably of the 
“ Sippara” of the inscriptions (Rawlinson, Herod. i, 611, 
note 4). 

2. A corrupt Grecism (1 Esdr. v, 29) of the name Sra 
or SIAHA (q. v.) in the Hebrew lists (Ezra ii, 44; Neh. 
vii, 47). 

Sudaili, STEPHEN Bar, a Monophysite monk, who, 
according to the Candelabrum Sanctorum of Abul-faraj 
(q. v.), in Assemani, Bibl. Orient, ii, 291, lived about 
A.D. 500, at first in Edessa and afterwards in Jerusalem. 
He is credited with the authorship of a work which cir- 
culated under the name of Hierotheus, the teacher and 
predecessor of Pseudo-Dionysius, in which a limitation 
of the duration of hell is taught on the authority of a 
pantheistic interpretation of 1 Cor. xv, 28. Neander 
regarded the ascription of this work to Sudaili as rest- 
ing upon a mere assumption on the part of Abul-faraj 
( Gesch. d. christl. Rel. u. Kirche, i, 727), but without 
having sufficient warrant for his view. 

Particulars respecting the mystico-pantheistic theol- 
ogy of Sudaili are furnished by Xenajas or Philoxenus 
(q. v.) of Mabug in a letter addressed to the presbyters 
Abraham and Orestes of Edessa, which earnestly warns 
them against the influence of that learned and subtle 
monk who formerly sojourned in their city (see extracts 
in Assemani, ut sup. p. 80-33). As there represented, 
Sudaili taught the essential unity of the Father, Son, 
and Spirit, of the divine and human nature of Christ, 
and aiso of God and ali created existences, basing his 
views on 1 Cor. xv, 28, iva y 6 Osòç rà wavra iv mă- 
giv. He had inscribed on the wall of his cell the words 
“Qmnis natura Divinitati consubstantialis est,” and he 
continued to elaborate the same idea in his writings 
after public opinion had compelled the erasure of the 
inscription in his cell. It is also charged by Philox- 
enus that Sudaili taught that baptism and the eucha- 
rist are superfluous, that he denied the infliction of 
punishment for sin at the last judgment, and that he 
promised to pagans and Jews the same heavenly felici- 
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ties as to Christians, to Judas and Simon Magus equal 
blessedness with Paul and Peter. It is evident that 
much of these assertions is dictated by malice and is 
grossly misrepresented. The same remark applies to 
the Chiliastic views of Sudaili, who was a consequen- 
tial adherent of Origenistic doctrines, and must be re- 
garded as holding a spiritualized, idealistic view of the 
world. He taught three world-periods—the present, 
corresponding to the sixth day of the week; the millen- 
nium, the great Sabbath or rest-day of the week; and 
the eternity of consummation or of the restoration of 
all things. 

Nothing is known of the personal or literary career 
of Bar Sudaili. The violent assault of Philoxenus upon 
his character as a teacher and expositor of the Script- 
ures appears to have succeeded so far as to cause him 
to be regarded by all Monopbysites as a dangerous her- 
etic. ‘The Jacobites of Syria, e. g., admitted a special 
sentence of condemnation against him into their formu- 
la of ordination. See Assemani, Bibl., Orient. vol. i and 
ii.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Sudarium, or Sudary (sweat-cloth): 1. The pu- 
rifcatorium (q. v.) for wiping the chalice; 2. The 
maniple (q. v.); 3. The veronica (q. v.) (the blessing 
of the priest’s eyes with the sudarium was forbidden 
in 1549); 4. The banner of a bishop’s staff, called also 
vexillum (q. v.). 


Sudbury, Simon. See SIMON OF SUDBURY. 


Suddath, WiLLram W., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Fairfax County, Va., July 81, 1826. He 
professed religion in his nineteenth vear, was received 
by the Lexington Presbytery of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church as a candidate for the ministry, and 
was licensed to preach in 1847. About this time he 
entered Chapel Hill College, in Lafayette County, Mo.; 
studied theology in the Cumberland University at Leb- 
anon, Tenn.; but before graduating he was induced, 
by the great interest he took in the success of Chapel 
Hill College, to return to Missouri and accept the pro- 
fessorship of languages in that college. He was after- 
wards elected president, which position he filled until 
1857, when hg accepted a call to the chair of languages 
in the Masonic College at Lexington, Mo. In 1858 he 
became enlisted for the St. Louis mission, and his far- 
reaching mind and noble, benevolent heart conceived 
a plan to relieve it of its embarrassments. But his la- 
bors were too great for his physical energies. He gave 
up his position in the college to engage in the work of 
his choice: he accepted a call from the Church in St. 
Joseph, but died Aug. 1, 1860, before assuming the du- 
ties of the new position. Mr. Suddath was an eloquent 
preacher, a scholar, and a Christian gentleman. See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1861, p. 236. 


Sudhoff, Cart, a doctor of divinity, and prominent 
theologian of the Calvinistic Church of Germany, who 
died in the year 1865 at Frankfort-on-the-Main, is the 
author of, Wethestunden (4th ed. Hamm. 1865 ):—Der 
Heidelberger Katechismus zergliedert (2d ed. Kreuznach, 
1854) :— De Convententia que inter utrumque Gratie In- 
strumentum, Verbum Dei, et Sacramentum Intercedat, etc. 
(ibid. 1852) :—Jn der Stille (Frankfort, 1859, 2 pts.) :— 
Fester Grund christlicher Lehre, ein Hiilfsbuch zum Het- 
delberger Katechismus (ibid. 1857 ): — Geschichte der 
christl. Kirche (2d ed. ibid. 1861, 2 vols.) :—Communion- 
buch (2d ed. ibid. 1859 ) : — Christliche Religéonslehre 
(ibid. 1861) : — Theologisches Handbuch zur Auslegung 
des Heidelberger Katechismus (ibid. 1862). Besides a 
number of articles for Herzog’s Real-Encyklop., he also 
wrote the lives of C. Olevianus and Z. Ursinus, pub- 
lished in the 8th part of Leben und ausgewählte Schrif- 
ten der Vater und Begriinder der reformirten Kirche. 
See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol, ii, 1293 sq. (B. P.) 


Su’dias (Lovdiac), a corrupt Greek form (1 Esdr. 
v, 26) of the name HopaviaH or Honxvau (q. ve: of 
the Hebrew lists (Ezra iii, 40; Neh. vii, 43). 


SUFFRAGAN 


Sudices, the Fates of the Bohemians and Mora- 
vians, supposed to resemble the Roman Parce. : 

Sudra, in Hinddism, is the lowest of the four castes 
among the Hindfis, sprung from Brahma’s feet and ap- 
pointed to serve the other castes. It includes all inferior 
laborers and servants, 


Sudri, one of the four powerful dwarfs of the Norse 
mythology, who support the arch of the sky at the four 
regions from which they derive their names. The oth- 


|er dwarfs are Nordri, Westri, and Austri.— Vollmer, 


Worterb. d. Mythol. s. v. 


Suehre, in Persian mythology, is the name of 

the planet Venus before it was placed in the sky. 
It is identical with the Arabic Anahid. Suehre 
was an exceedingly charming maiden, of whom 
two angela became enamoured, and who resisted 
their advances with the result that she was re- 
moved to the skies, while they were banished to 
the abyss. In her new abode she is served by thou- 
sands of celestial spirits, who adore her for her virtue 
and beauty. 


Suemmer Oa ta, in Lamaism, is a mountain of vast 
elevation, which is surrounded by three others, upon 
whose circle rests a second circle of four mountains, all 
of them being of gold, with the exception of the central 
one, which is composed of a single green stone. These 
mountains are the place of abode of the free spirits, 
Erike Bariksan. The wicked spirits dwell in the cav- 
erns of the mountains, and their chief there holds a pow- 
erful castle. 


Suenes, a Christian nobleman in Persia, who, re- 
fusing to deny Christ, had his wife taken from him, and 
given to one of the emperor's meanest slaves; and what 
added to his mortification was that he was ordered to 
wait upon his wife and the slave, which at length broke 
his heart. 


Sueur, EvsracneE Leg, one of the most celebrated 
of French painters, was born in 1617, and after studying 
with his father, a sculptor, was placed in the school of 
Simon Vouet at Paris. He soon excelled his master, 
and adopted a style which is noted for its simplicity 
and severity. He has been termed by his admirers the 
French Raphael; but he was far behind that great mas- 
ter in every respect. He died in 1655. He painted the 
celebrated series of St. Bruno, twenty-two large pictures 
on wood, in the cloister of the Carthusians at Paris, be- 
fore his thirtieth year:—St, Paul Preaching at Ephesus: 
—The Gentiles Burning their Prescribed Book (1649), 
engraved by Picart and Massard :—Paul Healing the 
Sick: — Martyrdoms of St. Laurence and St. Protais, 
both engraved by Gerard Audran. He painted many 
other celebrated pictures, as, Christ Scourged :—Christ 
with Murtha and Mary: — The Presentation in the 
Temple: — The Histories of St. Martin and St, Ben- 
edict. 

Suez. See Rep Sra. 

Suffering-day. See Goop-Frimay, 


Suffering-psalm, the name given to Psalm xxii, 
“ Deus, Deus meus;” used in the services of the Church 
on Good-Friday. 

Suffering-week. See Passton-weEex. 


Sufferings or CHRIST, See Vicarious SUFFER- 
ING. 

Suffetum, Councit or (Concilium Suffetanum), was 
held in 528, at which St. Fulgentius was present. Bish- 
op Quod-vult-Deus (who had disputed the point of pre- 
cedency with him at the Council of Junga, in Africa), 
at his request, presided. 


Suffragan (suffraganeus) is the title applied to ev- 
ery ecclesiastic who has to assist his superior. In this 
way Alcuin explains the term in a letter to Charle- 
magne: “ Suffraganeus est nomen medie significationis; 
ideo nescimus quale fixum ei apponere debeamus, ut 
presbyterorum, aut abbatum, aut diaconorum, aut cæ- 


SUFFRAGE 10 SUFISM 
tererum gradunm inferiorum, si forte epi no- | The term was also used to designate—1. The public 


men, qui aliquando vestræ civitati subjecti erant, adde- 
re debemus” (Opera, p. 1160). The term is also used 
as synonymous with vicarius (see Du Fresne, Glossari- 
um,8.V.). It is given more especially to bishops, how- 
ever, and in respect to them with a twofold reference. 
A suffragan bishop is an episcopus in partibus infidelium 
employed as the yicar and assistant of a regular dio- 
cesan bishop; but the name is given to the latter also 
in view of the relation he sustains, if not exempt [see 
Exemption], to his metropolitan. The relation sus- 
tained by all the suffragans of a province (comprovinci- 
ales) together with their metropolitan, and the rights 
belonging to the latter in his relation to the suffragans 
and their subordinates, have been exactly determined, 
and are stated in Gratian, Causa iii, qu. 6, and Causa 
ix, qu. 3. Various decisions occur also in the decretals, 
which ordain that the consecration of a metropolitan 
shall be performed by all his suffragans. The rights 
of metropolitans over their suffragans are limited. See 
Innocent III in c 11, De Oficio Judicis Ordinarii, i, 
31.— Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 8. v. See ARCHBISHOP; 
METROPOLITAN, . 

It thus appears that anciently suffragan bishops were 
all the city bishops of any province under a metro- 
politan, who were called his suffragans because they 
met at his command to give their suffrage, counsel, or 
advice in a-provincial synod, In this sense the word 
was used in England at the time when Linwood wrote 
his Provinciale (in. 1480): “They were called suffra- 
gans because they were bound to give their suffrage 
and assistance to the archbishop, being summoned to 
take part in his care, though not.in the plenitude of his 
power.” ‘The suffragans were not the same as CHORE- 
PISCOPI (qQ. V.), or rural bishops. Thus it was also in 
other churches, The seventy bishops who were imme- 
diately subject to the bishop of Rome, as their primate 
or metropolitan, were called his suffragans, because they 
were frequently called to his synods, These bishops 
were called by the peculiar technical term libra, which 
stood for seventy. Their elections were regulated by 
the metropolitan, who either ordained them himself, or 
authorized their ordination, They were summoned by 
him to attend the provincial synods, and could not dis- 
obey such summons under pain of suspension, or some 
such canonical censure, which was left to the discretion 
of the metropolitan and the council. From the 13th to 
the 16th century there were in the English Church a 
class of bishops (1) holding nominal sees, titulars or 
in partibus infidelium, in Hungary, Greece, and Asia; 
(2) exiles, temporary or permanent, from bishoprics in 
Ireland or Scotland, who were called suffragans. 

Bishops who had no metropolitan power first began 
to have suffragans under them in the 10th century. 
These were styled vicar-generals, vicegerents, vice-epis- 
copi,etc. Suffragan bishops were appointed in Germa- 
ny for the ordination of inferior officers and the conse- 
cration and benediction of churches, altars, baptismal 
waters, etc. Some attempt was made in England, at 
the beginning of the Reformation, to restore the chor- 
episcopi, under the name of suffragan bishops. Act 26, 
Henry VIII, 1534, appointed several towns for suffra- 
gan sees. One suffragan bishop was consecrated for Not- 
tingham, and another as bishop of Dover in 1870, A 
permissive act for bishops suffragan in Ireland was passed 
in the early part of the present century, and others have 
recently been consecrated in the colonies. See Bing- 
ham, Christ, Antig. bk. ii, ch. xv, § 13-15; ch, xvi, § 12, 
17; Coleman, A nctent Christianity, p. 139. 

Suffrage. In the early Church, one of the ways 
of designating persons to the ministry was by the ordi- 
nary course of suffrage and election of the Church. It 
was also customary for the clergy or presbytery (or the 
retiring bishop or presbyter) to nominate a person to fill 
the vacant office, which nomination was followed by the 
suffrages of the people—suffrages not merely testimonial, 
but judicial and elective. See Riddle, Christ. A ntig. p. 829. 


worship—the united voice and consent of the people in 
the petitions offered, ‘See now, then, both learned and 
unlearned, how prayers and all other suffrages are in eum- 
mon to this spiritual Church” (Lantern of Light, A.D. 
1400).. 2. A short form of petition, as in the Litany. 
Thus, in the Order for the Consecration of Bishops we 
read that in the Litany as then used, after the words 
“that it may please thee to illuminate all bishops,” 
etc, “the proper suffrage shall be,” etc. 8. The 
versicles after the Creed in Morning and Evening 
Prayer, 


SAfis, a sect of mystic philosophers in Persia, which 
was founded in the 9th century by Abul Khair. It 
has contained among its members many of the most 
noted Mohammedan scholars and poets, Schamyl, the 
famous Circassian leader, is said to have belonged to 
this sect, and to have given to it a semi-political char- 
acter, directing it especially against the aggressions of 
the Russians. They are to be found in every part of the 
empire; have their acknowledged head at Shiraz, and 
their chief men in all the principal cities. Mr. Martyn, 
missionary to that country, calls them “mystic latitu- 
dinarians.” For the tenets, see SCrism. 


Siifism, or Soofism (Arabic, sůf, pure, wise), a 
certain mystic system of philosophical theology within 
Islam. Its tenets are, that nothing exists absolutely 
but God; that the human soul is an emanation from 
his essence; that every man is an incarnation of Deity; 
and, though divided for a time from this heavenly source, 
will be finally reunited with him; that the highest possi- 
ble happiness will arise from that reunion; and that the 
chief good of mankind consists in as perfect a union with 
the Eternal Spirit as the encumbrances of a mortal frame 
will allow; that, for this purpose, they should break all 
connection with extrinsic objects, and pass through life 
without attachments, as a swimmer in the ocean strikes 
freely without the impediments of clothes; that if mere 
earthly charms have power to influence the soul, the 
idea of celestial beauty must overwhelm it in ecstatic 
light. It maintains also that, for want of apt words to 
express the divine perfection and the ardor of our de- 
votion, we must borrow such expressions as approach 
the nearest to our ideas, and speak of beauty and love 
in a transcendent and mystical sense; that, like a reed 
torn from its native bank—like wax separated from its 
delicious honey—the soul of man bewails its disunion 
with melancholy music, and sheds burning tears; like 
the lighted taper, waiting passionately for the moment 
of its extinction, as a disengagement from earthly tram- 
mels, and the means of returning to its only beloved. 
Sdfism teaches four principal degrees of human perfec- 
tion or sanctity. 1. Shariat, or the lowest, is the de- 
gree of strict obedience to all the ritual laws of Moham- 
medanism — such as prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, alms- 
giving, ablutions, etc.—and the ethical precepts of hon- 
esty, love of truth, and the like. 2. Tarikat. This de- 
gree is attainable by those who, while strictly adhering 
to the outward or ceremonial injunctions of religion, rise 
to an inward perception of the mental power and virtue 
necessary for the nearer approach to the Divinity, the 
necessity of and the yearning for which they feel. 3. ` 
Hakikal (truth) is the degree of those who, by contin- 
uous contemplation and inner devotion, have risen to 
the true perception of the nature of the visible and in- 
visible—who, in fact, have recognised the Godhead, and 
through this knowledge of it have succeeded in estab- 
lishing an ecstatic relation to it. 4. Maarifal is the 
degree in which man communicates directly with the 
Deity, and is admitted into a mysterious union with 
him. Thus it will be seen that the highest aim of the 
Sûfi is to attain self-annihilation by losing his humani- 
ty in Deity. This is to be accomplished by abstracting 
his mind from all worldly objects, and devoting himself 
to divine contemplation. Accordingly the Sûfis neglect 
and despise all outward worship as useless and unneces- 


SUGER 


sary. The Musuavi, their principal book, expatiates 
largely upon the love of God, the dignity of virtue, and 
the high and holy enjoyments arising from a union with 
God. All Sûfistic poetry and parlance are to be taken al- 


legorically and symbolically. They represent the high- 


est things by human emblems and human passions; 
and religion being with them identical with love, erotic 
terminology is chiefly used to illustrate the relation of 
man to God. Thus the beloved one’s curls indicate the 
mysteries of the Deity; sensuous pleasures, and chiefly 
intoxication, indicate the highest degree of divine love, 
or ecstatic contemplation. Its principal religious writer 
is Jalaleddin Rumi, and its theology prevails among 
the learned Mussulmans,.who avow it without reserve. 
See Chambers’s Encyclop. s. v.; Gardner, Faiths of the 
World, s. v.; Christian Observer, 1819, p. 879; Mill, 
Mohammedanism. 

Suger, abbot of St. Denis, and a leading dignitary 
of the Church and statesman of France in the 12th cen- 
tury, was born probably in the year 1081, and in the 
neighborhood of St. Omer, and was educated in the 
Monastery of St, Denis, where the crown-prince, Louis 
the Fat, was his companion. After completing his 
studies in 1103, he was employed by abbot Adam of St. 
Denis in the administration of distant possessions of the 
convent, and in their defence against the incursions of 
predatory knights. On the accession of Louis VI to 
the throne (1108), Suger became his counsellor, and con- 
‘tributed greatly to the subjugation of the barons, who 
had thrown off all responsibility, and to the establish- 
ing of the royal authority, by which the reign of Louis 
VI became noted in the history of France. He was 
also an active participant in the dispute about investi- 
ture (see the article), which at that time agitated both 
Church and State, taking sides with the pope, as the pol- 
icy of France demanded. He was present at the Lat- 
eran Council in 1112, which annulled the concessions 
made by pope Paschal II to Henry V. In 1118 he met 
the fugitive pope Gelasius II, and, in the name of his 
king, placed all the resources of France at his disposal 
against his Italian adversaries. He subsequently ne- 
gotiated a settlement of the question of investiture, in 
1121, which proved satisfactory to both France and the 
papacy. In 1122 he became the successor of the de- 
ceased Adam in the abbacy of St. Denis, and in 1124 he 
visited Rome to attend the great Lateran Council, and 
while there so ingratiated himself with the pope, Calix- 
tus II, that the latter proposed to create him cardinal, a 
project which failed by reason of the decease of the pope. 
He accompanied the army in a campaign against the 
emperor Henry V in the same year; and he was at the 
same time earnestly engaged in endeavoring to induce 
the king to release the colones, or lower orders in the 
State, from many of their pressing burdens, and to con- 
cede the right to form autonomous communes as a 
means of undermining the feudal system. 

About 1127 Suger renounced the habits of his pre- 
vious worldly life and became an ascetic; and, after 
having reformed himself, he undertook to enforce the 
Benedictine rule in all its strictness in the abbey of St. 
Denis. He fulfilled his spiritual functions conscien- 
tiously, and built a magnificent church while himself 
living in a little cell. His principal merit consists, how- 
ever, in an excellent administration of the convent, in 
the conservation of its rights, in the artistic decoration 
of churches, and in the dissemination of the influences 
of culture throughout the surrounding wastes. His di- 
rection of the affairs of the State still continued, and, 
when Louis VII ascended the throne (in 1137), became 
even more pronounced than before. He was associated 
with bishop Joscelin of Soissons in the regency, and ad- 
ministered the government on the plan of the late king. 
His boldness appears in his resisting the papal inter- 
dict (in 1141) by which Innocent II sought to force a 
prelate into the archbishopric of Bourges against the 
expressed will of the king. His endeavor to restrain 
the king from embarking in his crusade failed; but he 
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was appointed regent of the country during the king’s 
absence, in conjunction with the archbishop of Rheims 
and count Vermendois, Aided by the pope, he subdued 
the rebellious nobility, and so wisely administered the 
finances that he was able to honor the incessant drafts 
of Louis, and also to erect many edifices, and still save 
large sums of money to the public treasury. The 
height of his career was reached when he succeeded in 
neutralizing the endeavors of Robert of Dreux, the 
brother of Louis VI, who had returned from the Holy 
Land in 1148, to seize upon the supreme authority. At 
the same time, he succeeded in resisting the desires for 
radical reform fostered by Abelard and Pierre de Bruys, 
while zealously endeavoring to correct the abuses from 
which those desires had sprung. He was further suc- 
cessful in a conflict with the canons of St. Geneviève, in 
Paris, whose convent: pope Eugene III had directed 
him to reform in accordance with the Benedictine rule. 
Louis VII, on his return, in 1149, publicly thanked the 
regent and called him the father of his country; and 
Bernard of Clairvaux and a number of foreign princes 
wrote to him in token of their admiration and respect. 
He enjoyed his fame, however, during a brief season 
only, and died Jan. 12, 1151. His literary remains in- 
clude only sixty miscellaneous letters (in Duchesne, 
Scriptores, vol. iv), a report of his administration of 
St. Denis, and a biography of Louis VI which ranks 
among the superior historical productions of the Middle 
Ages (both in Duchesne, ut sup.). 

See Hist, Lit. de la France, xii, 361; Bernardi, Essai 
Hist. sur [Abbé Suger, in Archives Lit. de 0 Europe (Par. 
1807), vol. xiv and xv; Carné, Etudes sur les Fondateurs 
de l Unité Nat. en France (ibid. 1848), vol. i; Combes, 
L'Abbé Suger (ibid. 1858); monk Wilhelm’s (a contem- 
porary) biography of Suger, in Guizot, Coll. des Mé- 
moires, vol. vilii—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Suggestum, or Suggestio (a desk), a name 
frequently given to the bema, or sanctuary, of a 
church. 

SUGGESTUM Lecrorum, one of several names 
given to the AMBO (q. V.), or reader's desk. 

Sugin (57350, from 390), or pairs, is a Masoretic 
term to denote groups of words which occur in one sec- 
tion several times, once in this connection and once in 
another connection. These instances having been no- 
ticed by the Masorites, they arranged them into 5°30, 
or pairs. Thus the Massora Finalis gives under the 
letter He (p. 216, col. 1) “eleven pairs, each one of which 
pair alternately occurs with an audible He (= Mappik) 
and with a quiescent He (=Raphe):” e g. m"3% 
(Prov. xxxi, 10) and m93% (Gen. xxv, 31); MT 
(Lev. xiii, 20) and MJW (ver. 4). Or the Masorites 
tell us of “ twenty-two words beginning and ending with 
Vav, each one of which occurs twice: once Milra, or 
with Vav conjunctive, and once Milel, or with Vav con- 
versive,” as 1934 (Gen. xli, 35) and 72X] (Exod. 
viii, 10); 1031 (xxviii, 28) and 103%) (xxxix, 21). 
They tell us that “ there are four groups of words, each 
of which occurs twice in the same book: once with a 
word less and a letter more, and once with a word more 
and a letter less.” The first of such a pair is “Jehovah, 
thy God, thou shalt fear, and him thou shalt serve” 
(Deut. vi, 18); the second, “Jehovah, thy God, thou 
shalt fear, him thou shalt serve, and to him” (x, 20), 
which will be best illustrated by the Hebrew, viz. : 


SASH INRI NAM TPN MAM MR (Deut. vi, 13). 
129 TISM INK NWN PDN MT PRN (Deut. x, 20). 
They enumerate instances in which four words occur 


twice in the same sentence, once with the negative 
particle XÐ and once without it, as “3N Nb (Gen. 


xxiii, 11) and (ver. 15), or JOM Nd (Lev. xiii, 4) 
and BM (ver. 20). They mention five pairs of words 


SUICER 


which respectively occur once with the Vav conjunc- 
tive and once without it, as {127 959 (Josh. xix, 7) 
and 492" 3591 (xv, 82); 3227 S3WW (Exod. i, 3) 
and “bist “ww (Gen. xxxv, 28). Without in- 
creasing the number the reader is referred to Frensdorff 
(Massora Magna, p. 889 aq.), where, under the heading 
50357, these pairs are given in alphabetical order. A 
complete list of the above-quoted instances is given by 
Frensdorff in his Ochla-ve-Ochla, p. 14, 52, § 42; p. 14, 52 
8q., § 45; p. 1383, § 232; p. 138, § 250; p. 188, § 251; and 
in Levita, Massoreth Hammasoreth (ed. Ginsb.), p. 178, 
207, 212, 228, 229. (B. P.) 


Suicer, JOHANN CASPAR, the author of the The- 
saurus Ecclesiasticus, was born June 26, 1620. He was 
educated in Zurich, Montauban, and Saumur. In 16438 
he returned to Zurich, and became pastor in the Thur- 
gau, but was recalled in 1644 to the schools of the for- 
mer city. In 1646 he became inspector of the alumnate 
and professor of Hebrew, ten vears afterwards professor 
of Greek and Latin in the Collegium Humanitatis, and in 
1660 professor of Greek and canon in the superior col- 
lege (Carolinum). He remained in this position until 
1683, and died Dec, 29, 1684. 

Suicer rendered valuable service to theology by his 
thorough philological labors. His earliest works were 
text-books for students: Sylloge Vocum Nort Test. (Tig. 
1648, and 1659 with appended compend of Greek pros- 
ody; republished in 1744 by Hagenbach) :—Synfareos 
Greca, etc. (1651) :— Eprupevpara EboeBeiac, quo due 
Chrysostomi et duw Basilii M. Homilæ Continentur, etc. 
(1658 and 1681 ):— Joh. Frisii Tigurini Dict. Latino- 
Germ. et Germ.-Lat. (1661 sq. ):—Commenii Vestibul. 
Scholarum Usui felicius A ccommodatum, etc. (1665) :— 
finally, the celebrated Thesaurus Eccles, (Amst. 1682. 2 
vols, fol.; two enlarged eds, 1728 and 1821, with supple- 
ments) :— Lexicon Greco-Lat. et Lat.-Grecum (1683) :— 
and, after Suicer’s death, the Symbol. Niceno-Const. et ex 
Antiquitate Eccles. Illustratum (Traj. ad Rh. 1718, 4to). 
Various other writings were left in manuscript, and the 
Lexicon Grec. Majus and Expositio Symbol. et A post. et 
Athanasiani are lost. Suicer’s learning in these works, 
particularly the Thesaurus, is so evident that Charles 
Patin, in his Travels, observes that Suicer understuod 
more Greek than all the Greeks taken together. 

Suicer took but little part in the doctrinal contro- 
versies of his day. He regretted their existence, and 
assisted his friend Heidegger in securing a modifica- 
tion of the Formula Consensus.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
s.v. See HELVETIC CONSENSUS. 


Suicide (Lat. sui, one’s self, and cedere, to kill) is 
defined as the killing of one’s self with malice afore- 
thought, and while in the possession of a sound mind. 
It is known in the law as felo de se, and is considered 
felony. In the early Church suicides were called Bio- 
Savarot (biothunuti), from offering violence to them- 
selves. Because suicide was a crime that could have 
no penance imposed upon it, the Church denied the sui- 
cide the honor and solemnity of a Christian burial, and 
allowed him to lie excommunicated and deprived of all 
memorial in her prayers after death. In England this 
crime was punished not only with forfeiture of goods 
and chattels, like other felonies, but the body of the sui- 
cide was buried in the night at the crossings of two 
highways with a stake driven through the body. This 
ancient rule was repealed by Statute 4 George IV, c. 51, 
aud now the burials take place in a churchyard, but be- 
between 9 and 12 P.M. 
~ Suicide is now generally considered a symptom of 
some form of insanity, permanent or temporary, in which 
the emotions and passions are excited or perverted. 
The following statistics respecting suicides are from 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, s. v.: “In the kingdom of 
Sweden there is calculated to be 1 suicide to every 
92,875 inhabitants; in Saxony, 1 to 8446; in Russia, 1 
to 84,246; in the United States, 1 to 15,000; in Paris, 1 
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to 2700; in St. Petersburg and London, 1 to 21,000. In 
all England the proportion of suicides is 7.4 to every 
100,000 people.” See Winslow, Anatomy of Suicide ; 
Briérre de Boismont, Du Suicide et de lu Folie Suicide; 
Bertrand, Traité du Suicide; Radcliffe, English Suicide 
Fields; Medical Critic, 1862. 

Sukkah. See TALMUD., 

Suk’kiim (Heb. Sukkiyim’, napy, booth-dwellers 
[Gesen. ] or tnhabitants of Sôk [Fürst]; Sept. Tpwydo- 
Ovrat; Vulg. Troglodyte; A. V. “ Sukkiims”), a nation 
mentioned (2 Chron. xii, 3) with the Lubim and 
Cushim as supplying part of the army which came 
with Shishak out of Egypt when he invaded Judah. 
If the name be Hebrew, it may perhaps be better to 
suppose them to have been an Arab tribe like the 
Scenitæ than Ethiopians. If it is borne in mind that 
Zerah was apparently allied with the Arabe south of 
Palestine [see Zeran ], whom we know Shishak to 
have subdued [see SHISHAK ], our conjecture does not 
seem to be improbable. The Sukkiim may correspond 
to some one of the shepherd or wandering races men- 
tioned on the Egyptian monuments, but we have not 
found anv name in hieroglyphics resembling their name 
in the Bible, and this somewhat favors the opinion that 
it is a Shemitic appellation—Smith. The Sept. and 
Vulg. render 7’roglodytes, apparently meaning the Ethi- 
opians by that name, who lived on the western shore of 
the Arabian Gulf (Strabo, xvii, 786), who might have 
been employed as fleet and light-armed auxiliaries of 
the Egyptians (Heliod. £7th. viii, 16). Pliny (vi, 34) 
mentions a Troglodytic city in this direction called 
Suche (see Bochart, Phaleg, iv, 29). See ETHIOPIA. 


Suleviæ, a kind of wood-goddesses among the an- 
cient Gauls, who are known to us ouly from an inscrip- 
tion in bas-relief found near Lausanne, which in- 
cludes three female figures whose hands are tilled with 
fruit. 


Sullivan, Daniel N. V., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, was licensed as a local 
preacher in Alabama in 1833. In 1838 he removed to 
Texas, and engaged in teaching. In 1840 he was re- 
ceived on trial into the Texas Conference, and served 
the Church as pastor-and presiding elder until his death, 
at Houston, Feb. 20, 1847. He was a minister ofa high 
order of talents, and especially eminent for his ability in 
defining and defending the doctrines of the Bible. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1847, p. 96. 


Sullivan, Lott Bumpus, a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Wareham, Mass., June 27, 1790, and 
was a graduate of Brown University in the class of 
1814, For some time after leaving college he had 
charge of the Academy in Wrentham, Mass., at the 
same time reading theology with the Rev. Otis Thomp- 
son of Rehoboth, Mass. Having completed his theolog- 
ical studies, he went to Ohio, and was ordained pastor 
of the Congregational Church in the town of Lyme in 
that state. Here he remained about six veara. Sub- 
sequently he resided for ten vears and more in West- 
ern New York as a missionary in the service of the 
American Home Missionary Society, and performed a 
most acceptable work in preaching to several churches 
in that newly settled region. He did:a like service in 
sparsely settled sections of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. For several years he resided at Shutesburv, 
Mass., preaching as opportunity presented. He died 
at Fall River, Mass.. March 1, 1861. See the Cony. 
Quarterly, 1861, p. 216. (J. C. 8.) 

Sullivan, Samuel B., a minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, was born Jan. 27, 1825, and was 
converted at the age of eleven. In 1846 he was licensed 
to preach, and at the next session of the Erie Conference 
was received on trial. His ministry, though marked 
with many conversions, was short, for he died April 9, 
1858. He was a man of more than ordinary powers of 
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mind—fervent, forcible, sublime, and generally powerful 
in his preaching. See Minutes of Annual AETR 
1853, p. 248. 

Sully, Maurice de, a French relate, was chon 
at Sully-sur-Loire, about the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury, of obscure parentage. Having acquired an educa- 
tion through charity, he taught letters and theology in 
Paris, and was at length made canon of the Cathedral 
of Bourges, and eventually of that of Paris, to the bish- 
opric of which he finally attained by some means, He 
gteatly enlarged the edifices, honors, and emoluments 
of that see, and died Sept. 11, 1196, leaving Letters, Ser- 
mons, and a French translation of the New Testament 
(Lyons, 1511, 8vo). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. 8. v. 


Sully, Odon (or Eudes) de, a French prelate, was 
born about 1165 at La Chapelle d’Angillon (Berri), be- 
ing the son of Eudes Archambaud, lord of Sully. He 
was educated at Paris, and in 1184 became singer at the 
Cathedral of Bourges. In 1187 he visited Rome, and in 
1196 succeeded his brother Maurice as bishop of Paris, a 
see which he is said by Pierre de Blois to have adminis- 
tered with great fidelity, but by others in a mercenary 
manner. He took the pope’s part in the ecclesiastical 
quarrels of his country at the time, and was compelled 
to flee, leaving his property to be confiscated by the 
crown, but was eventually restored with additional hon- 
ors. A council of Paris was held under him by the pa- 
pal legate in 1201; he laid the foundation of Porrois, af- 
terwards famous as Port-Royal; and he preached a cru- 
sade against the Albigenses. He died at Paris, July 

_ 13, 1208. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. V. 


Sulphur is designated in Heb. as mAs, gophrith 
(A. V. “brimstone” ), and in Greek Jelov ( Plutarch, 
Sympos. iv, 2,3). In the Scriptures it is very frequent- 
ly associated with “fire :” “The Lord rained upon Sod- 
om and Gomorrah brimstone and fire out of heaven” 
(Gen. xix, 24; see also Psa. xi, 6; Ezek. xxxviii, 22). 
In Jub xviii, 15 and Isa. xxx, 33 “brimstone” occurs 
alone, but no doubt in a sense similar to that in the fore- 
going passages, viz. as a synonymous expression with 
lightning, as has been observed by Le Clerc (Dissert. de 
Sodoma Subversione, Commentario Pentuteuch A djecta, 
§ iv), Michaelis, Rosenmuller, and others. There is a 
peculiar sulphurous odor which is occasionally perceived 
to accompany a thunder-storm. The ancients draw par- 
ticular attention to it: see Pliny (//ist. Nat. xxxv, 15), 
“ Fulmina ac fulgura quoque sulphuris odorem habent ;” 
Seneca (Q. Nut. ii, 53), and Persius (Sat, ii, 24, 25). 
Hence the expression in the sacred writings “fire and 
brimstone” to denote a storm of thunder and lightning. 
The stream of brimstone in Isa. xxx, 33 is, no doubt, as 
Lee (Heb. Lex. p. 123) has well expressed it, “a rushing 
stream of lightning.” From Deut. xxix, 23,“ The whole 
land thereof is brimstone ... like the overthrow of 
Sodom,” it would appear that native sulphur itself is al- 
luded to (see also Isa. xxxiv, 9). Sulphur is found at 
the present time in different parts of Palestine, but in 
the greatest abundance on the borders of the Dead Sea. 
“ We picked up pieces,” says Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii, 
221), “ as large as a walnut near the northern shore, and 
the Arabs said it was found in the sea near ’Ain el- 
Feshkhah in lumps as large as a man’s fist: they find 
it in sufficient quantities to make from it their own gun- 
powder.” See Irby and Mangles (Trurels, p. 453 ), 
Burckhardt (Travels, p. 394), who observes that the 
Arabs use sulphur in diseases of their camela, and Shaw 
(Travels, ii, 159). 
the eastern coast of the ancient Callirrhoe (Irby and 
Mangles, Trarels, p. 467; Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii, 222). 
The pieces of sulphur, varying in size from a nutmeg to 
a small hen's egg, which travellers pick up on the shore 
of the Dead Sea, have, in all probability, been disinte- 
grated from the adjacent limestone or volcanic rocks 
and washed up on the shores, Sulphur was much used 
by the Greeks and Romans in their religious puritica- 
tions (Juv, ii, 157; Pliny, xxxv, 15); hence the Greek 
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There are hot sulphurous springs on 
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word Setoy, lit. “the divine thing,” was employed to 
Sulphur is found nearly pure 
in different parts of the world, and generally in volcanic 
districts. It exists in combination with metals and in 
various sulphates: it is very combustible, and is used 
in the manufacture of gunpowder, matches, etc. Pliny 
(loc. cit.) says one kind of sulphur was employed “ad 
ellychnia conficienda,” See BRIMSTONE. 


Sulpicians, or PRIESTS or THE SOCIETY or Sr. 
SuLPick. ‘This society was founded in the parish of 
St. Sulpice, Paris, in 1645, by Jean Jacques Olier de Ver- 
neuil. The act founding the society was dated Sept. 6, 
1645, and was immediately sanctioned by the authori- 
ties, ‘The society is specially devoted to the training 
of candidates for the priesthood, and is formed into two 
bands, one devoted to parish work and the other to teach- 
ing. Being warmly befriended by St. Vincent de Paul, 
the Sulpicians soon established themselves in nearly all 
the dioceses of France, and took the chief part in the edu- 
cation of the French clergy down to the Revolution of 
1789. They were suppressed by Napoleon in 1812, but 
were restored by Louis XVIII. In 1636 Olier formed a 
company for colonizing the island of Montreal, who pur- 
chased it in 1640, sent out Sieur de Maisonneuve with 
priests and nuns in 1641, and transferred their proprie- 
torship to the Sulpicians in 1656. In 1657 the Sul- 
picians De Queylus, Souard, and Galinier took posses- 
sion of the island, but their claims were resisted, and a 
conflict of jurisdiction arose which had not been settled 
as late as the early part of 1876. In 1668 the Sulpi- 
cians François de Fénelon and Claude Trouvé founded 
the first Iroquois mission at the western extremity of 
Lake Ontario, but their labors were confined principally 
to the Indians near Montreal. In Montreal, in addition 
to the seminary attached to the Church of Notre Dame, 
founded in 1657, they possess the Theological Seminary, 
the Preparatory Seminary, or “ College of Montreal,” 
founded in 1778, and several other succursal churches 
with their residences. Invited by bishop Carroll in 
April, 1791, a band of four Sulpicians and three Semina- 
rians, headed by François Charles Nagot, sailed for Bal- 
timore, Md., where they formed for a time the clergy of 
the cathedral. Some of their number went to teach in 
the Georgetown College, and founded the St. Mary’s 
Theological Seminary, Baltimore, with a college or pre- 
paratory school. Pope Gregory XVI raised the semi- 
nary to the rank of a university. The collegiate school 
was removed to Ellicott City, Howard Co., in 1849, and 
suppressed in 1852. 


Sulpicius Severus. See Stverus, SULPICIUS. 


Sulter, in Norse mythology, was the knife of the 
wicked Hela. ‘The word signifies devouring hunger. 


Sulzer, SımoN, an avowed adherent and advocate 
of the Lutheran view of the Lord’s supper in Switzer- 
land during the period of the Reformation. He was 
born Sept. 22, 1508—the illegitimate child of a provost 
of Interlachen. After previous vicissitudes, he was rec- 
ommended by Berthold Haller (q. v.) to the Council of 
Berne, and was thus enabled to pursue his studies at 
the expense of the public treasury, which he did at 
Basle and Strasburg. He subsequently became a teach- 
er of ancient languages, and was employed in establish- 
ing schools throughout the canton of Berne. When 
Haller died he was deputed to Strasburg to negotiate 
the call of a successor. He took zealous part with the 
Strasburg theologians in their attempts at mediation, 
and even (in 1538) visited Saxony and had an interview 
with Luther. Having been won over to the position 
of Luther, Sulzer steadily persevered in defending the 
Lutheran view of the sacrament; at first in Berne, as 
professor of dialectics and rhetoric and subsequently of 
theology, as well as in the pulpit; and afterwards, be- 
ginning in 1548, at Basle, where he became pastor of 
St. Peter’s, and in 1552 professor of Hebrew. In 1553 
he became the successor of Myconius in the cathedral, 
and chief pastor of Basle, and with these dignities he 
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united in 1554 a professorship of theology. In 1563 he 
acquired the theological doctorate; and he filled, in ad- 
dition, the position of superintendent of Rételn under 
the margrave Charles of Baden. 

Sulzer entertained the bold project of inducing the 
Church of Basle to subscribe to the Form of Concord, 
and to refuse the acceptance of the second Helvetic 
Confession of 1566. See Hetvretio Conrnssion. He 
succeeded in causing the omission of explanatory notes 
from future publications of the first Helvetic Confession 
(of 1534), and in limiting its influence. Sulzer’s views 
on the sacrament are given in the confession which he 
instigated the burgomaster of Brünn to issue in 1578 
(see Hagenbach, Gesch. d. ersten Basler Confession). He 
was also successful in persuading the authorities to per- 
mit the use of the organ in the churches and on holi- 
days, and the ringing of the so-called “ pope’s bell” (a gift 
from Felix V). He died June 22, 1585. The archives 
of the Church of Basle and Sulzer’s family papers fell 
into the hands of his heirs, and were partially lost. His 
successor, J. J. Grynæus, promoted the Reformed the- 
ology, but Sulzer’s arrangements with regard to organ 
and bell still continue in force. 

See Herzog, Athen. Raur. p. 26, where a catalogue of 
Sulzer’s writings may be found; Handeshagen, Conflikte 
des Zwinglianismus, Lutherthums u, Calvinismus (Berne, 
1842), p. 105 sq.; Kirchhofer, Berth. Haller (Basle, 1827); 
Hagenbach, Die theolog. Schule Basel’s, etc. (1860) ; 
Tholuck, in Gesch. d. wkadem. Lebens im 17ten Jahrh. 
p. 321 sq.—Herzog, Reul-Encyklop. s. v. 


Sumeru (or Meru), the north pole, a mountain of 
gold and precious stones on which dwell the genii and 
gods. 


Summäãnus, an Etruscan and Roman divinity, the 
god of the nightly sky, the lightning-darter of the night, 
as Jupiter was of the day. His temple stood near the 
Circus Maximus, and a representation of him in clay 
was given in the pediment of the Capitoline temple. 
Whenever a tree was struck by lightning in the night, 
the A rval brothers would offer a black ram to Summa- 
nus (Pliny, H. N. ii, 53; August. De Civ. Dei, iv, 28; 
Varro, De Ling. Lat. v, 74; Livy, xxxii, 29; Ovid, Fast. 
vi, 731; Cicero, De Div, i, 10, etc.). 

Summer is the invariable rendering in the A, V. 
of the Heb. YP, káyits (Chald. VYP, kdyit, Dan. ii, 35; 
New Test. Sépoc, heat), which properly signifies harvest 
of fruits (not of grain, which is \"P), strictly the cut- 
ting-off of the fruit (Isa, xvi, 9; Jer. viii, 20; xlviii, 32); 
specially jig-harvest, which in Palestine takes place in 
August, although the early figs (01193) ripen at the 
summer solstice (Isa. xxviii, 4; Mic. vii, 1); hence the 
harvest-time of figs, i. e. summer, especially midsummer, 
the hottest season (Psa. xxxii, 4; the droughts of sum- 
mer, Prov. vi, 8; x, 5; xxvi, 1, xxx,35; the summer- 
house, Amos ili, 15); also fruit, specially jigs, as harvest- 
ed (viii, 1,2; comp. Jer. xxiv, 1 sq.) See AGRICULT- 
URE; Fic; HARVEST; PALESTINE; SEASON. 

Summerfield, Jonn, a distinguished divine and 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born 
at Preston, England, Jan. 31, 1798. His father was 
a local preacher in the Wesleyan Methodist connec- 
tion in England, and he educated his son in those re- 
ligious principles which governed his own heart and 
life. At a suitable age he was put under the tuition of 
the Moravian Academy at Fairfield, near Manchester, 
where he gave early indications of that precocious gen- 
ius for which he was afterwards so eminently distin- 
guished. In 1810 he taught a night-school in order to 
aid his father, who had become embarrassed. Before 
he was fifteen he became clerk in a mercantile house in 
Liverpool, conducting the French correspondence, He 
now, through moral weakness, fell into evil habits and 
company, and had also an intense passion for listening 
to eloquent speakers, whether in the pulpit, the senate- 
house, at the bar, or on the stage. He would at times 
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shut himself up in his room and study intently for six- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four with insufficient nour- 
ishment. This, together with the terrible remorse he 
suffered, seriously and permanently injured his consti- 
tution. Eetablished in the coal trade by his father, he 
was 80 discontented and neglectful that he brought 
poverty and distress upon his father’s family, and was 
himself thrown into the Marshalsea of Dublin. Here 
he employed himself in drawing up the necessary me- 
morials of his fellow-prisoners, and was so successful 
that he continued in this business for some time after 
his release. In 1817, in great distress and almost de- 
spair, he was led by a plain Methodist mechanic to ser- 
vices, and the same night found peace. He became the 
principal of a “ praying association” which exercised in 
public, and in April, 1818, took his place among the local 
preachers, He was received on trial in the Methodist 
Conference of Ireland in 1819, emigrated to America in 
March, 1821, and was received on trial in the New York 
Conference. His first appearance in public after his 
arrival in New York was at the anniversary of the 
American Bible Society, and his speech on that occa- 
sion produced a wonderful effect, and was regarded as 
one of the very highest efforts of platform eloquence. 
The following June he was admitted into the Troy Con- 
ference. He entered on his labors in New York city, 
where the churches could not contain the audiences 
that desired to hear him. Persons of all professions 
and classes of society were attracted by the fame of his 
eloquence, and expressed their admiration of the pow- 
er with which he enchained them to the words that 
dropped from his lips. He continued to preach to large 
audiences until early in June, 1822, when his ministra- 
tions were suspended by the failure of his health. De- 
siring a milder climate, he was appointed delegate from 
the American Bible Society to the Protestant Bible So- 
ciety in Frauce. He returned to America, April 19, 
1824, but was unable to perform regular service, and 
was appointed by the Missionary Board of the Phila- 
delphia Conference to travel in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey and to take up collections. He united with min- 


i isters of other denominations in forming the American 


Tract Society, and his last public act was an eloquent 
address at its organization. He died June 18, 1825. 
Mr. Summerfield was very famous as a pulpit orator; 
naturally eloquent, deeply devoted to the cause of God, ` 
possessed of great command of language and of a rich 
stock of the most useful knowledge, whenever he spoke 
in the name of God he poured forth from a heart 
overflowing with the kindliest feelings a stream of 
evangelical truth which melted his audiences, A “god- 
ly sincerity” was evidently the pervading principle of 
his . heart, and a tone of simplicity characterized his 
atyle of preaching. James Montgomery, the poet, said 
of his discourses that “the sermons are less caloulated 
for instantaneous effect than for abiding usefulness.” 
His only publication was, A Discourse on Behalf of the 
New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb (1822). After his death appeared, Sermons, 
and Sketches of Sermons, by Rev. John Summerfield, A, 
M., with an Introduction by Rev. Thomas E. Bond, M.D. 
(N.Y, 1842,8vo). See Holland, Memoir of Summer field's 
Life and Ministry (1829, 8vo; 2d ed. 1880, 8vo; N. Y. 
8vo; reviewed by L. Bacon in the Amer. Quar. Rev. vii, 
141; Christ. Quar. Spec. ii, 118); his Life by Rev. Will- 
iam M. Willett (Phila. 8vo); Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, vii, 689-654; Fish, Pulpit Eloquence 
(1857), ii, 589; Waterbury, Sketches of Eloquent Preach- 
ers (1864, 12mo); Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and A mer. A u- 
thors, s. v.; Bangs, Hist. of the M. E. Church, iii, 324~ 
829; Minutes of Annual Conferences, i, 508; Simpson, 
Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. (J. L. S.) 
Summer-house Silver, a payment made in the 
mediæval ages by certain tenants of abbeys to the abe 
bot or prior, in lieu of providing a temporary summer 
habitation for him when he came from a distance to 
inspect the property.—Lee, Gloss. of Liturg, Terms, & Ve 
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Summers, WILLIAM, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Fairfax County, Va., 
in September, 1796. He joined the Church in Lees- 
burgh, O., and in 1832 was admitted on trial in the 
Pittsburgh Conference. In 1834he was ordained dea- 
con, and in 1843 received a supernumerary relation; but 
his health improving, he was made effective at the 
next conference. In 1853 he was again placed on the 
supernumerary list, and that relation continued until 
terminated by d&ath, which came to him in Martinville, 
O., March 29, 1856. He was kind, courteous, and hon- 
orable in his deportment, calm and firm in his purpose, 
steadfast in his friendship, and faithful and successful 
as a minister., See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1856, 
p. 568. 


Summeryille, Jony, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in the County of Tyrone, Ireland, March 
1, 1782.. He enjoyed early religious training, was re- 
ceived on trial in the Baltimore Conference in 1812, 
and filled the following appointments: Trumbull, Tus- 
carawas, Hinkstone, Oxford, Shenango, Letart Falls, 
Mansfield, Chautauqua, Ridgeway, Paint Creek, Erie, 
Youngstown, Deerfield, Lisbon, Canton, Hartford, Butler, 
Mercer, Centreville, Kittanning, Elizabeth, Waynesburg, 
and Birmingham, In 1836 he was made a superannu- 
ate. He died Oct. 6, 1850. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, iv, 602, 

Summis Desiderantes AFFECTIBUS is the title 
of the bull issued by pope Innocent VIII wherein he 
informed the Germans that their country was overrun 
by witches, and appointing two inquisitors, Henry 
Krämer and Jacob Sprenger, for their destruction. See 
Kurtz, Church Hist. i, § 115, 2. 


Summists, or Summistz, a name given to 
those scholastic divines of the Middle Ages who pro- 
pounded their dogmas in works called Summa Theo- 
logie. This name was first adopted from the Summa 
Universe Theologie of Alexander Hales, whose renown 
was eclipsed by that of Albertus Magnus. He was, in 
turn, surpassed by his disciple Thomas Aquinas, who 
published his famous work on divinity under the title 
of Summa Totius Theologia, and thereby greatly low- 
ered the estimation in which the Book of Sentences, 
written by Peter Lombard, was held. See Van Ooster- 
zee, Christ. Dogmat. i, 82. 


Summus Sacerdos (Lat. for chief priest), a name 
given to bishops when it had become the fashion, in the 
8d century, to deduce the institution of the ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy from the priests and services of the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem. Romish writers apply the title ex- 
clusively to the pope of Rome. 


Sumner, John Bird, an English prelate, was the 
eldest son of the Rev. R. Sumner, A.M., many years 
. vicar of Kenilworth and Stoneley, in the County of 
Warwick, and was born at his father’s parsonage house 
at Kenilworth in 1780. He was sent at an early age to 
Eton, where he was nominated to.a king’s scholarship, 
and, having spent several years on that royal founda- 
tion, he passed in the usual course to King’s College, 
Cambridge, of which he became successively scholar 
and fellow. Not long after having completed his aca- 
demical course, Mr. Sumner was invited to return as 
assistant master to Eton, where he remained for sever- 
` al years. During this time he was ordained deacon 
and priest.. He was preferred, about 1820, to the reo- 
tory of Maple-Durham, a pleasant and retired village on 
the banks of the Thames, a few miles above Reading. 
In 1820 Mr. Sumner was promoted by the ministry of 
the earl of Liverpool to a canonry in the Cathedral of 
Durham, which he held for many years, together with 
bis rectory of Maple-Durham. In 1828 the see of Ches- 
ter became vacant, and canon Sumner, ‘having just re- 
ceived his D.D. from Cambridge, was consecrated bish- 
op in due form. The bishopric being hen but poorly 
endowed, he was allowed to retain the canonry of Dur- 
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ham, but his views would not allow him to retain the 
rectory of Maple-Durham. While Dr. Sumner held the 
bishopric of Chester, the Oxford movement commenced 
and came to a head. From the time that the war cry 
of Anglo-Catholicism was first sounded in 1838 down to 
his death, bishop Sumner has ever been among the first 
and the foremost to denounce the dishonesty of the 
Tractarian school of theology. In his charges, in ad- 
dresses, in sermons, he ever and again denounced the 
Tractarian doctrines and ritual. In the early part of 
1848 lord John Russell, who held the post of premier 
at the time, offered the archbishopric of Canterbury to 
Dr. Sumner. The offer was accepted, and, much to the 
satisfaction of the evangelical portion of the Establish- 
ed Church, he was translated from Chester to Canter- 
bury. In 1850 occurred the memorable event called 
the “Papal Aggression.” To that measure of the pope, 
by which England was portioned out into Roman Cath- 
olic dioceses with prelates set over each, archbishop 
Sumner offered that opposition which was to have been 
expected, and he denounced the measure in terms of 
more than usual energy. His grace, as we learn from 
the “ Peerage,” was “primate of all England and met- 
ropolitan, one of the lords of her majesty’s privy coun- 
cil, a governor of the Charterhouse, and visitor of Mer- 
ton and All-Souls’ colleges at Oxford, as well as of 
King’s College, London, of Dulwich College, and of St. 
Augustine’s College, Canterbury,” and he enjoyed the 
patronage of no less than one hundred and sixty-nine 
livings. He was also most discreet and blameless in 
the distribution of bis clerical patronage, bestowing his 
best livings on the most exemplary and painstaking of 
his clergy. He died Sept. 6, 1862. His works are, Essay 
on the Prophecies, etc. (Lond. 1802, 8vo) :—A postolical 
Preaching (1815, 8vo; 9th ed. Lond. 1850, 8vo) :— Rec- 
ords of Creation, etc, (1816, 1817, 1818, 1825, 1833, 1838, 
2 vols. 8vo; 7th ed. 1850, 8vo) :— Evidences of Chris- 
tsanity Derived from its Nature, etc. (Lond. 1824, 8vo; 
N. Y. 1825, 12mo) :—Sermons and Lectures (1827-59). 


Sumner, Joseph, D.D., a Congregational divine, 
was born at Pomfret, Conn., Jan. 19, 1740. He gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1759, was ordained pastor of 
the Church at Shrewsbury, Mass., June 23, 1762, and 
died Dec. 9, 1824. During a period of sixty-two years, 
he was never absent from the stated communion of his 
Church. He published, A Sermon at the Ordination of 
Samuel Sumner (1791):—A Thanksgiving Sermon (1799) : 
--A Half-century Sermon (1812). See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v.; Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 630, note; Cong. Quarterly, 1859, 
p. 42. 

Sumption, Tuomas, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Cecil County, Md., Dec. 
5, 1802. He was converted in 1819, licensed as a local 
preacher in 1828, and in 1838 was received on trial into 
the Philadelphia Conference. He received a superan- 
nuated relation in 1874, and died in Halifax, Dauphin 
Co., Pa., May 9, 1874. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1875, p. 40. . 


Sumptuary Laws. At an early period Chris- 
tianity controlled domestic habits in a great variety of 
ways both in food and dress. Excesses were condemn- 
ed. Thus Clement of Alexandria says, “Other men, 
like the unreasoning animals, may live to eat; we have 
been taught to eat that we may live. For the nour- 
ishment of the body is not the work we have to do, nor 
is sensual pleasure the object of our pursuit, but rather 
the entrance into those mansions of incorruption whith- 
er the divine wisdom is guiding ns. We shall there- 
fore eat simple food, as becomes children, and merely 
study to preserve life, not to obtain luxury. Great va- 
rieties of cookery are to be avoided. Antiphanes, the 
Delian physician, considers variety and research in 
cookery to be a main cause of disease; yet many have 
no taste for simplicity, and, in the vainglory of a fine 
table, make it their chief anxiety to have choice fish- 
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es from beyond sea.” They might “use a little wine | light,” in conjunction with which it was to serve “for 
for the stomach’s sake,” as the apostle exhorted Tim- | signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years,” 
othy ; “for it is good to bring the help of an astrin- | while its special office was “to rule the day” (Gen. i, 


gent to a languid constitution; but in small quantity, 
lest, instead of benefiting, it should be found to produce 
a fulness which would render other remedies needful; 

since the natural drink of a thirsty man is water, and 
this simple beverage alone was supplied from the cleft 
rock by the Lord fur the use of the Hebrews of old.... 
Water is the medicine of a wise temperance. Young 
men and maidens should, for the most part, forego wine 
altogether; for to driuk wine during the boiling season 
of yotith is adding fire to fire... . Those who require a 
mid-day meal may eat bread altogether without wine, 
and, if thirsty, let them satisfy themselves with water 
only. In the evening at supper, when our studies are 
over and the air is cooler, wine may be used without 
harm perhaps, for it will but restore the lost warmth; 
but even then it should be taken very sparingly, until 
the chills of age have made it a useful medicine; and 
it is for the most part best to mix it with water, in 
which state it conduces most to health.” “Precious 
vases, rare to be acquired and difficult to be kept, are 
to be put away from among us,” says the same writer 
that we have been quoting. “Silver sofas, silver ba- 
sins and saucers, plates and dishes; beds of choice 
woods decorated with tortoise-shell and gold, with cov- 
erlets of purple and costly stuffs, are to be relinquished 
in like manner, The Lord ate from a humble dish, and 
reclined with his disciples on the grass, and washed 
their feet, girded with a towel. Our food, our utensils, 
and whatever else belongs to our domestic economy 
should be conformable to the Christian institutions,” 
“Tt is proper that both the woman and the man should 
come into the church decently dressed, with no studied 
steps, in silence, and with a mind trained to real benev- 
olence; chaste in body, chaste in heart, fitted to pray 
to God. Furthermore, it is right that the woman 
should be veiled, save when she is at home; for this is 
respectable and avoids offence.” “It is enough to have 
the disposition which becomes Christian women,” says 
Tertullian. “God looks on the heart. The outward ap- 
pearance is nothing. Why make a display of the change 
that has been wrought in us? Rather are we bound 
to furnish the heathen no occasion of blaspheming the 
Christian name, and accusing Christianity of being ir- 
reconcilable with national customs.” Yet he adds, 
“What reasons can you have for going about in gay 
apparel when vou are removed from all with whom 
this is required? You do not go the round of the tem- 
ples; you ask for no public shows; vou have nothing 
to do with pagan festivals. You have no other than 
serious reasons for appearing abroad. 
sick brother, to be present at the communion or a ser- 
mon; and if offices of courtesy or friendship call you 
among the pagans, why not appear in your own pecul- 
iar armor, that so the difference may be seen between 
the servants of God and of Satan?” Sumptuary laws 
have been passed by the State and Church, generally, 
however, to be disregarded. Roman laws prohibited 
certain luxuries in dress: and food, but they were all 
habitually transgressed in the later times of the Repub- 
lic. Such laws were in great favor in the legislation 
of England from the time of Edward III down to the 
Reformation (see statute 10 Edward III, c. 8, act 37 
Edward III). In France they were as old as Charle- 
magne, but the first attempt to restrict extravagance in 
dress was under Philip IV. Scotland had also a simi- 
lar class of statutes. In all these countries, however, 
these laws seem to have never been practically ob- 
served. Most of the English sumptuary laws were re- 
pealed by 1 James I, c. 25, but a few remained on the 
statute-book as late as 1856. 


Sun (prop. wesw, shémesh; #Xtoc). In the his- 
tory of the creation the sun is described as the “ great- 
er light,” in contradistinction to the moon, or “lesser 


It is to visit a: 


14-16). The “signs” referred to were probably such 
extraordinary phenomena as eclipses, which were re- 
garded as conveying premonitions of coming events 
(Jer. x, 2; Matt. xxiv, 29, with Luke xxi, 25). The 
joint influence assigned to the sun and moon in de- 
ciding the “seasons,” both for agricultural operations 
and for religious festivals, and alw in regulating the 
length and subdivisions of the “ years,” correctly de- 
scribes the combination of the lunar and solar year, 
which prevailed, at all events, subsequently to the Mo- 
saic period—the moon being the measurer (xar t%o- 
xnv) of the lapse of time by the subdivisions of months 
and weeks, while the sun was the ultimate regulutor 
of the length of the year by means of the recurrence 
of the feast of Pentecost at a fixed agricultural season, 
viz. when the corn became ripe. The sun “ruled the 
day” alone, sharing the dominion of the skies with the 
moon, the brilliancy and utility of which for journeys 
and other purposes enhances its value in Eastern coun- 
tries. It “ruled the day,” not only in reference to its 


powerful influences, but also as deciding the length of 


the day and supplying the means of calculating its 
progress. Sunrise and sunset are the only defined 
points of time, in the absence of artificial contrivances 
for telling the hour of the day; and, as these points are 
less variable in the latitude of Palestine than in many 
countries, they served the purpose of marking the com- 
mencement and conclusion of the working-day. Be- 
tween these two points the Jews recognised three pe- 
riods,. viz. when the sun became hot, about 9 A.M. (1 
Sam. xi, 9, Neh. vii, 3); the double light, or noon (Gen. 
xliii, 16; 2 Sam. iv, 5); and “ the cool of the day,” short- 
ly before sunset (Gen. iii, 8). The sun also served to 
fix the quarters of the hemisphere—east, west, north, 
and south—which were represented respectively by the 
rising sun, the setting sun (Isa. xlv,6; Psa. 1, 1), the 
dark quarter (Gen. xiii, 14; Joel ii, 20), and the brill- 
iant quarter (Deut. xxxiii, 23; Job xxxvii, 17; Ezek. 
xl, 24); or otherwise by their position relative to a per- 
son facing the rising ‘sun—before, behind, on the left 
hand, and on the right hand (Job xxiii, 8, 9).. The 
apparent motion of the sun is frequently referred to in 
terms that would imply its reality (Josh. X, 13; 2 Kings 
xx, 11; Psa. xix, 6; Eccles. i, 5; Hab. iii, 11). The 


ordinary name for the sun, shémesh, is supposed to refer 


to the extreme brilliancy of its rays, producing stupor 
or astonishment in the mind of the beholder; the poeti- 
cal names M273, chummdh (Job xxx, 28; Cant. vi, 10; 

Isa. xxx, 26), and OTI, chéres (Judg. xiv, 18; Job ix, 
7) have reference to its heat, the beneficial effects of 
which are duly commemorated (Deut. xxxiii, 14; Psa. 
xix, 6) as wel] as its baneful influence when in excess 
(Psa. cxxi, 6; Isa. xlix, 10; Jonah iv, 8; Ecclus. xliii, 
3, 4). The vigor with which the sun traverses the 
heavens is compared to that of a “bridegroom coming 
out of his: i... ..” and of a “giant rejoicing to run 
his course” .!'.:. x'x. 5). The speed with which the 
beams of tł ~ cr-::.. : m dart across the sky is expressed 


in the terr “+ applied to them (Psa. cxxxix, 9; 
Mal. iv, 2). 
The wo’ :i: of fhe sun as the most prominent and 


powerful & ʻi ° e kingdom of nature was widely 


diffused thro: ko. he countries adjacent to Palestine. 
The Arabi 's - 4 .+ . to have paid direct worship to. it 
without th- ics ction of any statue or symbol (Job 
xxxi, 26,5. r+ o, xvi, 784), and this simple style of 
worship vst 1! tly familiar to the ancestors.of the 
Jews in C xna Mesopotamia. In Egypt the. sun 
was worshi' | >n der the title of Rê or Ra, and not, as 
was supp: -<e : ty a:cient writers, under the form of Osi- 
ris (Diod. 5i ¢ ::; see Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iv, 289). 


The name c:. +» «« nspicuously forward as the title of 
the kings—-P!.».:a.:, or rather Phra, meaning “the sun” 
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(Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iv, 287). The Hebrews must 
have been well acquainted with the idulatrous worship 
of the sun during the captivity in Egypt both from the 
<ontiguity of On, the chief seat of the worship of the 
sun as implied in the name itself (On =the Hebrew 
Bethshemesh, “house of the sun,” Jer. xliii, 13), and 
also from the connection between Joseph and Poti-phe- 
rah (“he who belongs to Ra”), the priest of On (Gen. 
xli, 45). After their removal to Canaan, the Hebrews 
<ame in contact with various forms of idolatry which 
originated in the worship of the sun—such as the Baal 
of the Phoenicians (Movers, Phön. i, 180), the Molech or 
Milcom of the Ammonites, and the Hadad of the Syr- 
ians (Pliny, xxxvii, 71). These idols were, with the 
exception of the last, introduced into the Hebrew com- 
monwealth at various periods (Judg. ii, 11; 1 Kings 
xi. 5); but it does not follow that the object symbol- 
ized by them was known to the Jews themselves, If 
we have any notice at all of conscious sun-worship in 
the early stages of their history, it exists in the doubt- 
ful term 0°23, chammanim (Lev. xxvi, 30; Isa. xvii, 
8, etc.), which was itself significant of the sun, and 
probably described the stone pillars or statues under 
which the solar Baal (Baal-Haman of the Punic in- 
acriptions, Gesenius, Thesaur. i, 489) was worshipped at 
Baal-Hamon (Cant. viii, 11) and other places, Pure 
sun-worship appears to have been introduced by the 
Assyrians, and to have become formally established by 
Manasseh (2 Kings xxi, 3, 5), in contravention of the 
prohibitions of Moses (Deut. iv, 19; xvii, 3). Wheth- 
er the practice was borrowed from the Sepharvites of 
Samaria (2 Kings xvii, 31), whose gods Adrammelech 
and Anammelech are supposed to represent the male 
and female sun, and whose original residence (the He- 
liopolis of Berosus) was the chief seat of the worship 
of the sun in Babylonia (Rawlinson, Herod. i, 611), or 
whether the kings of Judah drew their model of wor- 
ship more immediately from the East, is uncertain, The 
dedication of chariots and horses to the sun (2 Kings 
xxiii, 11) was perhaps borrowed from the Persians (He- 
rod. 1, 189; Curt. iii, 3, 11; Xenoph. Cyrop. viii, 3, 24), 
who honored the sun under the form of Mithras (Strabo, 
xv, /32). At the same time it should be observed that 
the horse was connected with the worship of the sun in 
other countries, as among the Massagetze (Herod. i, 
216) and the Armenians (Xenoph. A nab. iv, 5, 35), both 
of whom used it as a sacrifice. To judge from the few 
notices we have on the subject in the Bible, we should 
conclude that the Jews derived their mode of worship- 
ping the sun from several quarters. The practice of 
burning incense on the house-tops (2 Kings xxiii, 5. 
12; Jer. xix, 13; Zeph.i,5) might have been borrowed 
from the Arabians (Strabo, xvi, 784), as also the simple 
act of adoration directed towards the rising sun (Ezek. 
viii, 16; comp. Job xxxi,27). On the other hand, the 
use of the chariots and horses in the processions on fes- 
tival days came, as we have observed, from Persia; 
and so also the custom of “putting the branch to the 
nose” (Ezek. viii, 17) according to the generally re- 
ceived explanation which identifies it with the Per- 
sian practice of holding in the left hand a bundle of 
twigs called Bersam while worshipping the sun (Strabo, 
xv, 733; Hyde, Rel. Pers. p. 345). This, however, is 
very doubtful, the expression being otherwise under- 
stood of “ putting the knife to the nose,” i. e. producing 
self-mutilation (Hitzig, On Ezek.). An objection lies 
against the former view from the fact that the Per- 
slans are not said to have held the branch to the nose. 
The importance attached to the worship of the sun by 
the Jewish kings may be inferred from the fact that 
the horses were stalled within the precincts of the 
temple (the term “YB, parvdr, meaning not “suburb,” 
as in the A. V., but either a portico or an outbuilding 
of the Temple). They were removed thence by Josiah 
(2 Kings xxiii, 11). See Sun, WORSHIP oF. 

In the metaphorical language of Scripture, the sun 
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is emblematic of the law of God (Psa. xix, 7), of the 
cheering presence of God (1xxxiv, 11), of the person 
of the Saviour (John i, 9; Mal. iv, 2), and of the 
glory and purity of heavenly beings (Rev. i, 16; x, 1; 
xii, 1). 

See Meiner, Gesch. der Relig. i, 387 sq.; Nork, Ueb. d. 
Sonnencultus d. alt. Volker (Heilbronn, 1840); Pococke, 
Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 5, 150; Jablonski, Opusc. i, 187 sq.; 
Doughtei Analect. i, 189; Hyde, Rel. Vett. Persarum, 
p. 206 sq.; Eichhorn, De Sole Invicto Mithra, in the 
Comment. Soc. Goiting. iii, 153 sq.; Creuzer, Symbol. 
i, 738 sq.; iv, 409 sq.; Bochart, Hieroz. i, 141 sq.; Ro- 
senmiiller, Morgenl. iii, 249 sq.; Bose, De Josia Quad- 
rigas Solis Removente (Lips. 1741); Pocarus, De Simu- 
lacris Solaribus Israelitarum (Jen. 1725); Gesenius, 
Monumen. Phenic, ii, 349. 


Sun, Children of (Armen. A revurdis), an Armenian 
sect which originated with Sembat, a Paulician. They 
were also called Throntrakians (or Throndracians), from 
the village of 'Throntrake (Throndrac ), where their 
Church was formed. Sembat, who originated in the 
province of Ararat, having entered into some connection 
with a certain Medschusic, a Persian physician and as- 
tronomer, was led, under his influence, to attempt a new 
combination of Parseeism and Christianity. This sect, 
though it met with no mercy from the bishops, contin- 
ually revived, and spread widely in Armenia. About 
1002 it made the most alarming progress, when it is said 
to have been joined by Jacob of Harkh. He gave a 
more distinctively Christian cast to its tenets; jour- 
neyed through the country, preaching repentance and 
inveighing against work-righteousness; and denounced 
the false confidence which was placed in masses, obla- 
tions, alms, and church-prayers for the forgiveness of sins. 
Finally, the Catholics of the Armenian Church, having 
secured his person, caused him to be branded with the 
heretical mark (a fox on the forehead ), carried from 
place to place attended by a public crier to proclaim 
him a heretic, and finally killed him. See Kurtz, Church 
History, i, 71, 2; Neander, Church History, iii, 587. 


Sun, Worship of (Heliolatry). The worship of 


-the great orb which insures to us light, warmth, and 


life is as ancient as history. It existed in the earliest 
ages among the Pheenicians, Egyptians, Persians, and 
Hindis, and later among the Greeks and Romans of the 
West, venerating its object under the different names 
of Helios or Sol, or of Baal, Osiris, or Mithras. Various 
forms of sacrifice and prayer characterized this worship 
among the different nations, but they agreed in regard- 
ing the sun as a mighty and superior deity who ruled 
the world with an independent authority more or less 
complete. The Greeks alone did not rendcr higher 
honors to the sun than to the other gods regarded as 
of superior rank. All Eastern nations considered it as 
practically the supreme divinity. The Romans, too, 
maintained the worship of the sun after Heliogabalus 
had introduced it and had built a temple to Sol. See 
Sun. 


Sunadi was a Hindû divinity, the wife of Utanu- 
baden and mother of the famous Druva,a saint who 
ruled the kingdom of his father during 26,000 vears, 
and was then translated by Vishnu to the pole-star., 


Sundanese Version. Sunda is a dialect spoken 
in the west of the island of Java, near the Straits of 
Sunda, and prevails over the third of the island. The 
dialect belongs to the great Polynesian stock of lan- 
guages, and the difficulties in mastering the same are 
best described by the Rev. G. J. Grashius, who studied 
the language with a view of rendering the translation 
of the Scriptures as idiomatic as possible. Mr. Grashius 
writes thus to the British and Foreign Bible Society 
(60th Report, 1864, p. 30): 

“ You will not be surprised to hear that I have as yet 
obtained but little insight into the Sundanese language. 


And this is not exactly a consequence of the difficulty and 
extent of the subject which is to be mastered—no, it is oc- 
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casioned by the form in which the matter presents itself. 
Propose to yourself to learn a language which represents 
itself to you as a sea in miniature, with all conceivable 
motions of swelling and floating objects. At one moment 
you see something, the next it disappears again; at one 
moment you think you have got hold of something, and 
formed a right conception of it, and the next you perceive 
that you are mistaken. 

“The study of the Sundanese is, for the greatest part, 
made more difficult by the childishness which character- 
izes the language. ere is no by-law in it, but yet such 
a composition of laws that a novice experiences an anx- 
ious feeling on first naking acquaintance with it—anx- 
ious, namely, whether he will penetrate with pleasure into 
that childish form of thinking and speaking. The fear 


which at this point I entertained begins nradnnily to van- | 
a 


ish, and I hope soon to be able to speak and write the 
Sundanese well, if God will but bless and prosper my un- 
dertaking. 

“ By-and-by I shall master the vocabulary; but in this 
I by no means hurry myself, because otherwise I might 
easily take things for granted which, by a closer insight 
into matters and significations, I should be obliged to un- 
learn. To unlearn takes time, and is very Mipronta nle 
for the freshness of mind which is a first requisite for the 
study of the Sundanese language.” 
In 1870 the British and Foreign Bible Society’s Report 
shows the publication of the Gospel of St. Luke in the 
Sundanese, and this seems to be the only part printed 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, while the 
Dutch Bible Society has printed the New Test., trans- 
ated by Mr. Coolsma, who has also translated the Old 
Test. From the 74th (1878) Annual Report of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society we see that the 
Netherlands Missionary Union have requested the Lon- 
don committee to undertake the publication of Mr. 
Coolsma’s translation of the Old Test., and that the 
committee have resolved to print the book of Genesis 
on receiving satisfactory reports as to the reception of 
Mr. Coolsma’s New-Test. translation. (B. P.) 


Sunday. I. Name and Change of Day.—Sunday is 
the name of the first day of the week, adopted by the 
first Christians from the Roman calendar (Lat. Dies 
Solis), Day of the Sun, so called because it was dedi- 
cated to the worship of the sun. The Christians rein- 
terpreted the heathen name as implying the Sun of 
Righteousness with reference to his “ arising” (Mal. iv, 
2). It was also called Dies Panis (Day of Bread), be- 
cause it was an early custom to break bread on that 
day. It is called, also, the Lord’s day, its sacred observ- 
ances being especially in his honor. The apostles them- 
selves introduced the religious observance of Sunday, 
meeting for divine service (Acts xx,7; 1 Cor. xvi, 2), 
and the opposition in the Christian Church to Judaism 
early led to the substitution of Sunday for the Sabbath; 
and in the epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians it is 
presupposed that even the Jews who had come over to 
Christianity adopted the same custom, See SYNA- 
GOGUE. 

Sunday began, in 1064, at nones (8 P.M.) on Sat- 
urday and lasted until Monday. In 994 parishioners 
were required to attend even-song and nocturns on Sat- 
urday. In 696 the Lord’s day was reckoned from even- 
ing to evening, but in 958 from Saturday nones till 
light on Monday morning. Islip’s Constitutions and 
the Councils of Aix (789), Frejus (791), and Frankfort 
(794) assign as the cause that vespers are the first of- 
fice of the morrow. ‘The medisval tradition was that 
our Lord was born on Sunday, baptized on Tuesday, 
and began his fast on Wednesday. 

II. Ecclesiastical Observance of the Day.—The conse- 
cration of Sunday in a special manner to religions em- 
ployments and the abstaining from all worldly busi- 
ness was established by a synodal law (canon 29, Coun- 
cil of Laodicea) with this restriction, that all Christians 
should abstain from worldly business if they were able. 
In the religious services of Sunday we note the follow- 
ing: all fasting was prohibited on that day, even in 
Lent; Tertullian (De Coron. Mil. c. 3) declaring that 
it was accounted a crime to fast on the Lord’s day, and 
other authorities were equally severe in their denunci- 
ations. The reason for this observance was that the 
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day was considered one of joyfulness because of our 
Lord’s resurrection. Yet this rule was not so strictly 
binding but that when a necessary occasion required, 
and there was no suspicion of heretical perverseness or 
contempt, men might fast upon this day (Jerome, Ep. 
28, ad Lucinium Beticum). 

It may here be remarked that another custom was 
to pray standing on the Lord’s day, in memory of our 
Lord’s resurrection. ‘The great care and concern of 
the primitive Christians for the religious observance 
of Sunday is seen in their ready and constant attend- 
ance upon all the offices and solemnities of public wor- 
ship, and this, too, even in times of persecution; from 
their studious observance of the vigils, or nocturnal as- 
semblies preceding the Lord’s day; from their attend- 
ance, in many places, upon sermons twice a day, and at 
evening prayers; and from the censures inflicted upon 
those who violated the laws concerning the religious 
observance of the day. The celebration of the eucha- 
rist was a standing part of divine service every Lord’s 
day, and every communicant was expected to partake 
thereof. See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. xx, ch. ii, § 9- 
12; bk. xvi, ch. ix, § 2. 

The mode in which the early Christians spent the 
Lord’s day is thus described by Dr. Jamieson in his 
Manners and Trials of the Primitive Christians: 


“ Viewing the Lord’s day as a spiritual festivity, a sea- 
son in which their souls were specially to maguify the 
Lord and their spirits to rejoice in God their Saviour, 
they introduced the services of the day with psalmody, 
which was followed by select portions of the prophets, 
the gospels, and the epistles, the intervale between which 
were occupied by the faithful in private devotions. The 
plan of service, in short, resembled what was followed in 
that of the vigils, though there were some impórtant dif- 
ferences, which we shall now describe. The men praveg 
with their heads bare, and the women were veiled, as be- 
came the modesty of their sex, both standing—a position 
deemed the most decent, and suited to their exalted no- 
tions of the weekly solemnity—with their eyes lifted up 
to heaven and their hands extended in the form of a 
cross, the better to keep them in remembrance of Him 
whose death had opened up the way of access to the di- 
vine presence. The reading of the sacred volume consti- 
tuted an important and indispensable part of the observ- 
ance; and, effectnally to impress it on the memories of 
the audieuce, the lessons were always short and of fre- 
quent recurrence. Besides the Scriptures, they were ac- 
customed to read aloud several other books for the editi- 
cation and interest of the people — such as treatises on 
the illustration of Christian morals by some pastor of em- 
inent reputation and piety, or letters from foreign church- 
es containing an account of the state and progress of the 
Gospel. This part of the service — most necessary and 
valuable at a time when a large proportion of every con- 
gregation were unacquainted with letters—was perform- 
ed at first by the presiding minister, but was afterwards 
devolved on an officer appointed for that object, who, 
when proceeding to the discharge of his duty, if it related 
to any part of the history of Jesus, exclaimed aloud to 
the people, ‘Stand up; the gospels are about to be read ;’ 
and then always commenced with ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ 
They assumed this attitude, not only from a conviction 
that it was the most respectful posture in which to listen 
to the counsels of the King of kings, but with a view to 
keep alive the attention of the people—an object which, 
in sume churches, was sought to be gained by the minis- 
ter stopping in the middle of a Scriptural quotation and 
leaviug the people to finish it aloud. The discourses, 
founded for the most part on the last portion of Scripture 
that was read, were short, plain, and extemporary exhor- 
tations, designed chicfly to stir up the minds of the breth- 
ren by way of remembrance, and always prefaced by the 
salutation, ‘Peace be unto you.’ As they were very short, 
sometimes not extending to more than eight or ten min- 
utes’ duration, several of them were delivered at a diet, 
and the preacher was usually the pastor of the place, 
though he sometimes, at his discretion, invited a stran- 
ger, or one of his brethren known to possess the talent 
of public speaking, to address the assembly. The close 
of the sermon by himself, which was always the last of 
the series, was the signal for the public prayers to com- 
mence. Previous to this solemn part of the service, how- 
ever, a crier commanded intidels of any description that. 
might be present tow :cidraw, and, the doors being closed 
and guarded, the pastor proceeded to pronounce a prayer, 
the burden of which was mode to bear a special reference 
to the circumstances cf the various classes who, in the 
primitive Church, were not admitted to a full participa- 
tion in the privileges of the faithful. First of all, he 
prayed, in the name of the whole company of believers, 
for the catechumens—y ung persons, or recent converts _ 
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from heathenism who were passing through a prepara- 
tory course of instruction in the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity—that their understandings mient be enlight- 
ened, their hearts receive the truth in the love of it, and 
that they might be led to cultivate those holy habits of 
heart and life by which they might adorn the doctrine 
of God their Saviour. Next, he prayed for the penitents 
who were undergoing the discipline of the Church that 
they might receive deep and permanent impressions of 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, that they might be fill- 
ed with godly sorrow, and might have grace, during the 
appointed term of their probation, to bring forth fruits 


meet for repentance. In like manner, he made appropri- 


ate supplications for other descriptions of persons, each 
of whom left the church when the class to which he be- 
longed had been commended to the God of all grace; 
and then the brethren, reduced by the successive depart- 
ures to an approved company of the faithful, proceeded 
to the holy service of communion.” l 

Those who neglected ordinances were severely cen- 
sured, Absence from church for three consecutive Sun- 
days was to be visited with excommunication, Ir- 
regularities during attendance, such as refusing to join 
in prayers or receive the communion, or leaving church 
during sermon, were strongly condemned. In later 
times severe measures were employed to secure Sabbath 
observance, and which could only, in many cases, in- 
duce hypocrisy, or mere external attendance at church. 
The kirk-sessions in 1574 appointed “ searchers,” or 
“ captors,” to make the round of the parish and take 
notice of such as were “vaging abroad.” The strange 
practice lasted for nigh a century and a half. Some 
of the records of the period are curious, See Walcott, 
Sacred Archeol.s.v. See Lorp’s Day. 

III. Legal Observance of the Day.— As soon as the 
Christian religion came to be recognised by the State, 
laws were enacted for the observance of Sunday. The 
emperor Constantine made the first law (A.D. 321) to 
exempt the day from being juridical, as were the oth- 
ers. By this law and others he suspended all actions 
and proceedings of the law on this day, whether ar- 
rests, pleadings, exactions, sentences of judges, execu- 
tions, excepting only such as were of absolute neces- 
sity or of eminent charity, as the manumission of 
siaves, the appointing of curators and guardians to or- 
phans, and causes relating to matters of preservation 
ang damage, legacies and trusts, exhibiting of wills, 
and all cases where great damage might be suffered 
either by delay or by death. Valentinian prohibited 
all arrests of men for debt, whether public or private, 
on this day, and Valentinian junior, with Theodosius 
the Great, appointed all Sundays in the year to be 
days of vacation from all business of the law whatso- 
ever. In like manner, all secular business or servile 
employments were forbidden, except only such as men 
were called to by necessity or some great charity, such 
as harvesting. By a law of Honorius the judges were 
enjoined to visit the prisons every Sunday to examine 
the prisoners and ascertain from them whether the 
keepers of the prison denied them any office of human- 
ity, and also to give orders that the prisoners, under 
proper guard, should be allowed to leave the prisons to 
bathe themselves, Later laws forbade all husbandry 
on the Lord’s day, allowing only such work as was nec- 
essary to secure food absolutely required. The Chris- 
tian laws took care to secure the honor and dignity of 
‘he Lord’s day by forbidding public games, shows, or 
_udicrous recreations (Cod. Justin. lib. 3, tit. 12, De Feriis, 
“eg. 11), and the Church was no less careful to guard 
the service of this day from the encroachment of all 
vain pastimes and needless recreations, 
Council of Carthage made a decree (can. 88) excommu- 
nicating any person who should forsake the services of 
the Church to attend a public show. 

In England Sunday laws were of early date. The 
code of Ina, king of the West Saxons (about 693), pun- 
ished servile work by fine. Alfred the Great (876) for- 
bade work, traffic, and legal proceedings; while the stat- 
ute 27 Henry IV, c. 5, enacts that all fairs and markets 
on Sundays, except in harvest, shall cease on pain of 
forfeiture of goods. The statute 5 and 6 Edward VI, 
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c. 3, makes Sundays, with Christmas and Easter, holy- 
days, but permits work in harvest and in cases of ne- 
cessity. The statute 1 Elizabeth, c. 2, punishes by fine 
persons absenting themselves from church without ex- 
cuse. James I, in 1618, issued his Book of Sports (q. v.), 
in which he declared certain games, sports, etc., law- 
ful on Sundays after divine service. This book was 
reissued by Charles I in 1638, The statute 29 Charles 
II, c. 7, enacted “that no tradesman, artificer, workman, 
laborer, or other person whatsoever shall do or exer- 
cise any worldly labor, business, or work of their ordi- 
nary callings upon the Lord’s day, or any part thereof 
(works of necessity and charity only excepted);” and 
“that no person or persons whatsoever shall publicly 
cry, show forth, or expose to sale any wares, merchan- 
dise, fruit, herbs, goods, or chattels whatsoever upon the 
Lord’s day or any part thereof.” This, somewhat mod- 
ified by subsequent laws, is the present Sunday law of 
England, and is the foundation of the laws on the sub- 
ject in the United States. 

In America the Puritan colonists established, to the 
full extent of their power, the observance of Sunday 
as the Christian Sabbath. The early laws of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Georgia, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia compelled attendance at church, the Massachu- 
setts law (1782) providing that such attendance was 
not obligatory where there was no place of worship 
which the person could conscientiously attend. When 
the Federal government was formed and the separa- 
tion of Church and State was fully recognised, the 
earlier Sunday laws were modified in conformity with 
this principle. The courts have been careful to dis- 
tinguish between Sunday observance as a religious and 
as a civil institution, and to enforce only the latter. 
The following are the grounds upon which our Sunday 
laws rest: The right of all classes, so far as practicable, 
to rest one day in seven; to worship undisturbed on 
the day set apart by the majority of the people; the 
decent respect which should be paid to the religious 
institutions of the people; the value to the State of 
Sunday observance, as contributing to popular intelli- 
gence and morality. With the partial exception of 
Louisiana, Sunday laws exist in every state in the 
Union. These laws. differ somewhat in detail and 
strictness, but the following general characteristics may 
be noted: Sunday is everywhere held as a dies non; 
public affairs are suspended; legislatures do not sit; 
courts are not held, except city police-courts for an 
hour or two; legal processes are not served. In most 
of the states common labor and traffic are forbidden; 
contracts made for service on Sunday are invalid; pub- 
lic amusements are prohibited or restricted. In some 
states exception is made in favor of those who observe 
the seventh day of the week. In Louisiana the only 
Sunday law is that which makes it (with Christmas, 
New-year's-day, etc.) a public rest-day, and provides 
that citations shall not issue, nor proceedings be had, 
nor suits instituted on that day, and that it shall not 
be reckoned in computing interest and in protests, etc. 
The Constitution of the United States provides that 
Sunday shall not be reckoned in the ten days within 
which the president may return any bill; the Federal 
courts and offices of the departments are closed; the 
post-office service is restricted; no session of Congress 
is held, or, if held on that day, it is considered as being 
part of the preceding Saturday; and provision is made 
by an act of Congress for the observance of Sunday 
by the army and navy. Federal legislation respecting 
Sunday proceeds no further. The constitutionality of 
Sunday laws has been decided frequently by the high- 
est courts of the several states. Some of our statutes 
define the extent of the Lord’s day. In Connecticut 
the courts have defined it as extending only from day- 
break to the closing of daylight on Sunday. General- 
ly, in New England, it is from sunset on Saturday to 
sunset on Sunday; but for many purposes, and proba- 
bly in most of the states for all purposes, it begins only 
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at midnight between Saturday and Sunday and ends 
with the next midnight. 

In France, during the Revolution, when the Chris- 
tian calendar was abolished and the decade substituted 
for the week, every tenth day was made a rest-day, 
and its observance was enforced by a law (17 Thermi- 
dor, an. vi) which required the public offices, schools, 
workshops, stores, etc., to be closed, and prohibited sales 
except of eatables and medicines, and public labor ex- 
cept in the country during seed-time and harvest. 
When the Gregorian calendar was restored, Sunday was 
recognised in the Code Napoléon (art. 25, 260). The 
law of Noy. 18, 1814, prohibiting ordinary labor, traffic, 
etc., and declared by the courts in 1838 and 1845 to be 
still in force, is, practically, a dead letter. 

In Switzerland recent legislation has granted to rail- 
way employés and all government office-holders at least 
one Sunday in every three; and still further restriction 
of Sunday labor is being sought in some of the cantons. 
The question is agitated in Belgium and Germany of 
better protection by law of Sunday rest for operatives. 
See Cox, Literature of Sub. Question (Edinb. 1865); 
Amer. Law Rev, vol. ii; Prot. Episcopal Quar. Rev. vol. 
vii; Hopkins, Sabbath and Free Institutions, in doc. 29 
of N. Y. Sabbath Committee; Judge W. Allen, opinion 
in Lindenmiiller vs. The People, 33 Barbour, 548; Hes- 
sey, Bampton Lectures (1860); Schaff, Anglo - Amer. 
Subbath (1863). See SABBATH. 


Sunday, Jony, or Shah-Wun-Dais, was a na- 
tive Indian, born in New York State in 1795-6. He be- 
longed to the Missisauga section of the Ojibway na- 
tion, and when a young man he served in the British 
army against the United States. He was converted in 
1826, and shortly after was appointed a leader among 
the converted Belleville Indians, He was the earliest 
evangelical pioneer to the tribes on the north waters 
of Lakes Huron and Superior. In 1832 he was received 
into the Conference and was ordained in 1836, and the 
same year accompanied Rev. William Lord to England 
to plead the cause of missions, and remained a year at 
that work. A large part of his ministerial labor was 
performed under the direction of Rev. William Case; 
and he had charge of Alderville, Rice and Mud Lake, 
and Muncietown circuits. He died Dec. 14, 1875. See 
Minutes of the Ontario Conference, 1876, p. 12. 


Sunday-school. Among the modern develop- 
ments of Christianity, Sunday -schocls, and what is 
known as the Sunday-school enterprise, are prominent. 
To persons familiar with their objects and the script- 
ural precepts by which they are sanctioned, it seems 
strange that so long a period elapsed before they came 
into actual existence. That a leading duty of the Church 
was to teach all nations was made plain in the great 
commission of our Lord to his disciples, That little 
children were included in the scope of that commission 
was evident from the great Teacher’s own command to 
“ suffer little children to come unto him and forbid them 
not,” as well as from his impressive charge to Peter, 
“Feed my lambs.” While evidence is not lacking to 
indicate that the Christians of the apostolic age both 
comprehended the duty enjoined by our Lord and illus- 
trated it in adaptation to their circumstances, yet there 
are too many proofs that in the centuries immediately 
following, that duty fell into abuse and neglect amid 
the rapidly growing corruptions of the Church. The 
ceremonious catechetical system of the 4th and 5th cen- 
turies was a labored but poor apology for that neglect, 
and when it came to an end no substitute was left in its 
place. Hundreds of years then went by without any 
general effort on the part of the Church for the religious 
instruction of children. Following the Reformation of 
the 16th century catechization in the elements of Script- 
ure doctrine was gradually introduced into most of the 
Protestant churches, but it was rarely extended to any 
beyond the recognised children of the Church. 

I. Origin and Early History of the Sunday -school 
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System.—It was not till near the close of the 18th cene 
tury that the modern system of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion took its rise. Although in numerous instances pre- 
viously catechization had been practiced on the Lord’s 
day, and in several cases individuals remote from each 
other in time and locality had assembled children for 
instruction on that day, yet nothing like a general sys- 
tem of teaching the young on Sundays, whether in sec- 
ular or religious learning, was known prior to 1780, 
The system that then arose was purely philanthropic 
in its design, and in its origin contemplated only local 
results. From an early period in the 17th century, pin- 
making had been an important industry in the old city 
of Gloucester, England. This manufacture employed 
great numbers of small children, not only residents of 
the place, but gathered in from surrounding regions. 
Vast numbers of these children were wholly uneducated, 
and, being without parental restraint or moral supervis- 
ion, they naturally fell into gross disorder and immoral- 
ity, especially on Sundays, when the factories were not 
in operation. The first person who undertook to rem- 
edy this distressing state of things was Mr. Robert 
Raikes (q. v.), a printer residing in Gloucester, and a 
member of the Church of England. He found four per- 
sons who had been accustomed to instruct children in 
reading, and engaged their services to receive and in- 
struct such children as he should send to them every 
Sunday. The children were to go soon after ten in the 
morning, and stay till twelve. They were then to go 
home, and return at one; and after reading a lesson, 
they were to be conducted to Church, After Church 
they were to be employed in repeating the catechism 
till half after five, and then to be dismissed with an in- 
junction to go home without making a noise, and by 
no means to play in the street. This was the general 
outline of the regulations as stated by Mr. Raikes, in © 
his celebrated letter of June 5, 1784, which conclusively 
identifies him as the originator of the Sunday-school 
movement, |. 

As has often happened in other cases of great results 
from small beginnings, there have been various en- 
deavors to fix the origin of Sunday-schools at earlier 
periods than that named above. Although it is not 
difficult to establish priority in several cases, yet there 
is no other instance of an actual Sunday-school from 
which continuity or serial connection can be traced 
down to the present time. If, therefore, mere priority 
were in question, it would be necessary to go back to 
the period of Moses, under whom the catechetical sys- 
tem of the Jews was appointed, culminating in the grand 
sabbatical year (Deut. xxxi, 10-13). But as it is not the 
origin of catechization (q. v.) which is under considera- | 
tion, but rather of that form of catechization which, in 
modern times, is known as the Sunday-school system, it 
is safe to accept the general verdict of history, accord- 
ing to which Robert Raikes is recognised as its founder. 
When once the idea of Sunday instruction for the ig- 
norant children of Great Britain was fairly developed, 
it was seen to have not only great intrinsic merit, but 
perfect adaptation to other places. Hence the schools 
of Mr. Raikes soon began to be imitated in all direc- 
tions, with results of the most encouraging character, 
A Sunday-school Society was formed in London, and, in 
various ways, 80 general an interest was awakened on 
the subject that in the course of a few years Sunday- 
schools were commenced in nearly every part of Eng- 
land. They did not, however, become universal, nor in 
the largest degree useful, until a higher idea than that 
of mere philanthropy became embodied in them. The 
plan of employing hired teachers not only made it nec- 
essary to raise large amounts of money, but hecessarily . 
placed a limit upon their extension and permanence, 
Besides, it was not possible to secure the best quality 
of teaching by any appeal to mercenary motives. In 
discussing this subject at a comparatively early period 
of the history of Sunday-schools, the Rev. John Angell 
James said: “ Hireling teachers can scarcely be expect- 
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ed to possess either the zeal or the ability of those who 
now engage in the work from motives of pure benevo- 
lence. Gratuitous instruction was an astonishing im- 
provement of the system, and which does not appear to 
have entered into the views of its benevolent author. 
‘If we were asked,’ says a writer in the Sunday-school 
Repository, ‘whose name stood next to that of Robert 
Raikes in the annals of Sunday-schools, we should say, 
the person who first came forward and voluntarily prof- 
fered his exertions, his time, and his talents to the in- 
struction of the young and the poor; since an imita- 
tion of his example has been the great cause of the 
present flourishing state of these institutions, and of all 
that future additional increase which may be reasonably 
anticipa ? 9 

While it may not be possible to fix upon any one per- 
son as having been the first to commence gratuitous ef- 
fort in the teaching of Sunday-schools, it is not difficult 
to determine,.from the history of the times, who was 
probably more instrumental than any other man in 
establishing and diffusing the system of gratuitous and 
Christian instruction in those schools, It was the Rev. 
John Wesley, who, for more than thirty years prior to 
the first Sunday-school of Raikes, had been in the habit 
of assembling children in various parts of England for 
the purpose of religious instruction, It was he who, 
having recorded in bis journal, July 18, 1784, that he 
found Sunday-schools springing up wherever he went, 
also recorded these memorable, if not prophetic, words : 
“ Perhaps God may have a deeper end therein than men 
are aware of. Who knows but some of these schools 
may become nurseries for Christians?” From that time 
forward notices of Sunday-schools were frequent in his 
journals. The following is a brief specimen: “July 27, 
1787.— We went onto Bolton. Here are eight hundred 
poor children taught in our Sunday-schools, by about 
eighty masters, who receive no pay but what they are 
to receive from their great Master.” This record cor- 
responds to the statement made in Myles’s History of the 
People called Methodists (Lond. 1803). Having referred 
to Sunday-schools as an excellent institution begun by 
Mr. Raikes, the author says, “Mr. Wesley no sooner 
heard of it than he approved of it. He published an 
account of it in the Armintan Magazine for January, 
1785, and exhorted his societies to imitate this laudable 
example. They took his advice. Laboring, hard-work- 
ing men and women began to instruct their neighbors’ 
children, and to go with them to the house of God on 
the Lord’s day.” Whatever was done by others, the 
Methodists, from the beginning, practiced only gratu- 
itous instruction in their Sunday-schools. By them the 
same institution and modes of instruction were simulta- 
neously introduced into the United States of America, 
under bishop Asbury, who sustained to the American 
Methodist societies a similar relation to that of Mr. 
Wesley in England. 

As early as the year 1784 the following paragraph 
was incorporated in the Discipline of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church: 

“ What shall we do for the rising generation? Who will 
labor fur them? Let him who is zealous for God and the 
souls of men begin now. 1. Where there are ten children 
whose parents are in society, meet them at least an ‘hour 
every week. 2. Talk with them every time you see any 
at home. 3. Pray in earnest for them. 4. Diligently in- 
struct and vehemently exhort all parents at their own 
houses. 5. Preach expresely on education.” 

In sequence of this mandatory rule, addressed prima- 
rily to ministers, but involving the co-operation of the 
laity, Sunday-schools were established in many places. 
Of one of those schools a very definite and satisfactory 
record was made. It was taught in 1786, in Hanover 
County, Va., at the house of Mr. Thomas Crenshaw, who, 
in 1827, forty-one years later, was a living witness of 
the fact, as was also the Rev. John Charleston, a minis- 
ter of thirty-nine years’ service in the Church, who had 
been converted in that school (Bangs, Hist. of the M. 
E. Church). Further historic evidence of the early 
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adoption of organized Sunday-school effort by the 
Church referred to grew out of the fact that persecu- 
tion arose on account of its endeavors to instruct the 
colored children of the South. In Charleston, S. C., the 
Rev. George Daughaday “was severely beaten on the 
head, and subsequently had water pumped on him from 
a public cistern, for the crime of conducting a Sabbath- 
school for the benefit of the African children in that vi- ` 
cinity.” Nevertheless, the Methodist Conference, which 
met in Charleston in February, 1790, resolved to con- 
tinue the work. Its minute on the subject was in these 
words: 


“ Ques. What can be done to instruct poor children, 
white and black, to read ? 

t Ans. Let us labor, as the heart and ‘soul of one man, 
to establish Sunday-schools in or near the place of pub- 
lic worship. Let persons be appointed by the bisho 
Scere deacons, or preachers, to teach gratis all that will. 
a tend, and have a capacity to learn... . The Council shall 
compl? a proper school-book. to teach them learning and 
At the period of the origin of Sunday-schools the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church found one of its principal fields 
of action in the Southern States, being drawn thither 
by the great spiritual destitution of the inhabitants. 
But it is easy to understand that, owing to the sparse- 
ness of the population and to other reasons, the condi- 
tion of that region was not favorable to the rapid de- 
velopment and permanent establishment of Sunday- 
schools. The same thing was, to some extent, true 
of the entire United States, owing to the general ex- 
haustion of the country following the war of the Revo- 
lution and the unsettled condition of affairs in a newly 
organized government. Hence nearly or quite a quar- 
ter of a century passed by before Sunday-schools be- 
came common in either the Southern or Northern States.. 

Meantime they had been making steady and success- 
ful progress in Great Britain, where they were promoted 
by two classes of agencies, the philanthropic and the 
religious. Owing to the low state of public education 
in that country, hundreds of thousands of children were 
wholly dependent upon Sunday-schools for the first ele- 
ments of instruction. Hence reading and writing were 
universally taught in the Sunday-schools—the former 
as essential to the perusal of the Word of God or the 
Catechism, which from the first were the text-books 
for all pupils able to use them. 

Although much and well-rewarded effort was put 
forth in behalf of Sunday-schools from purely philan- 
thropic motives, yet the greatest progress made by them 
and the highest results secured through them were in 
sequence of avowed and consistent religious effort. 
When, at length, this species of effort became general, 
Sunday-schools assumed a position of importance and 
of promise not before realized. About the same period 
they began to develop what may be called their cumu- 
lative power. This was seen when the first. generation 
of Sunday-school scholars had grown up to become 
teachers, and felt themselves moved to do for others 
what had been done for them. In this manner the 
teaching force in Sunday-schools became greatly aug- 
mented. Besides, cases were not rare in which the 
grown-up scholars of Sunday-schools became ministers 
of the Gospel, while others, continuing in secular life, 
became prominent men in business and in society. The 
strong and effective support rendered by such persons, 
as well as by many others of less prominence, gave a 
new impetus to the Sunday-school enterprise, which has 
been enlarging and repeating itself ever since. 

The enlistment of the press as an auxiliary to Sun- 
day-schools was an event of great importance. For a 
considerable period Sunday-school work was done at a 
great disadvantage for lack of suitable books of all kinds, 
not excepting copies of the Scriptures. The organiza- 
tion of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804, 
and subsequently of numerous other societies for the 
publication and diffusion of the Word of God, tended to 
a general supply of the Holy Scriptures in forms and at 
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prices adapted to extensive use in Sunday-schools, Be- 
sides Testaments, Bibles, and elementary instruction- 


‘books, the first publications introduced extensively into | 


Sunday-schools were called reward-books, on account 
of their being presented to children as an encourage- 
ment for punctual and regular attendance and for the 
memorization of lessons. At first they were tracts and 
story-books, in paper covers, of very inferior quality, no 
others being attainable. About 1810 the Religious Tract 
Society of London began issuing children’s books, pre- 
pared and printed specially with reference to Sunday- 
school patronage. The demand for such books increased 
in the ratio of their production, so that other religious 
societies, and even miscellaneous publishers, found it to 
their interest to provide them. At length the idea of 
introducing circulating -libraries into Sunday - schools 
came into vogue, and with it a still greater publication 
-of books designed for juvenile reading, and also for the 
instruction and aid of teachers. 

There are no data for accurately tracing the numer- 
acal growth of Sunday-schools in the earlier periods of 
their history. Nevertheless, it is pleasing to know that 
some of the workers of those days were not inattentive 
to the broader aspects of the enterprise in which they 
were engaged. It was estimated by the Sunday-school 
Society of London, in 1786, that within five years after 
the opening of Raikes’s first scliool 250,000 scholars had 
been enrolled in the schools then established. About 
forty years later (1827) the American Sunday -school 
Union estimated that the aggregate number of scholars 
enrolled in the Sunday-schools of different countries was 
1,250,000. 

II. The Second Period of the Sunday-school Enter- 
prise.—This enterprise, at the present writing, has had 
a recognised existence of about one hundred years, In 
considering its history, it seems proper to divide its first 
century into two periods of fifty years each. The first, 
which has been summarily sketched above, may be de- 
nominated its initial and formative period. ‘The sec- 
ond, now closing, constitutes its period of adolescence. 
We must look to the future for its full development. 
` Owing to causes noticed above, it was not earlier than 
from 1825 to 1830 that the Sunday-school cause came 
generally and prominently before the American public. 
Between the years named two leading Sunday-school 
unions (q. v.) were organized—one in Philadelphia and 
one in New York. About that time several great pub- 
lishing societies were established that have given much 
auxiliary aid to Sunday-school efforts. The idea of re- 
ligious instruction as the one great business of Sunday- 
schools had then found universal acceptance. The de- 
velopment of public secular instruction had by that time 
become so general, at least in the Northern and Central 
States of the American Union, that Sunday-schools had 
little occasion to go out of their proper sphere. The 
movement in behalf of general education in England 
had begun, having been greatly stimulated by the re- 
sults of Sunday-schools. The purchase and use of Sun- 
day-school libraries had become common in both coun- 
tries, and the means of supplying them with suitable 
books were improving. Iu short, the Sunday-school 
enterprise was fairly launched, but no more than that. 
All the general improvement and progress of the inter- 
vening fiftv vears, together with the united and consec- 
utive efforts of the multiplied workers in Sunday-schools, 
have been needed to bring those schools to the position 
they at present occupy. 

There are two methods of indicating the progressive 
advance and the actual results of Sunday-schools. The 
one is by general statements, and the other by the com- 
parative showing of such numerical statistics as may be 
found trustworthy. As neither of these modes is fully 
adequate, both will here be employed to a limited extent, 
in order that they may as fa. as possible supplement 
each other. Within the last fifty years Sunday-schools 
have come to be regarded as an essential branch of 
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but throughout the Protestant world, whether in home 
or mission fields, They have also been adopted by Ro- 
man Catholics and Jews‘in Protestant countries. Not 
to speak of the influence of Sunday-schools in the last- 
named bodies, it is safe to say that the great majority 
of all the ministers, missionaries, and communicants of 
all the Protestant churches of the world are at this time 
the alumni of Sunday-schools, and, as such, their active 
friends and supporters. The recognised necessities of 
these schools have given rise to important changes in 
church architecture, by which nearly every church is 
provided with accommodations for the instruction of 
the young in graded classes, ranging from infancy up- 
wards, They have called into existence not only an 
extensive literature, but also a varied psalmody, con- 
templating the special tastes and wants of the young. 
While in England they have been chiefly limited to the 
poorer and middle classes of the people, in the United 
States they have claimed, and in fact assumed, a rela- 
tion to public (week-day) schools corresponding to that 
which the Sabbath holds to the secular days of the 
week. In this relation they seek to supplement public 
and general education with the moral and religious in- 
fluences of Christianity. In this view, they secure the 
attendance of scholars from the higher as well as lower 
classes of the community, and enlist for their instruc- 
tion a quality of talent and an amount of effort which 
money could never hire. 

In passing from general though significant state- 
ments like these to such showings as may be made in 
figures, it seems necessary to explain that Sunday- 
school statistics, as minute and comprehensive as are 
now seen to be desirable, are very difficult to obtain on 
a large scale. Only in rare instances have govern- 
ments been interested to collect them, and compara- 
tively few of the promoters of Sunday-schools have so 
far recognised their importance as to take the requisite 
steps for securing them. Consequently, up to the pres- 
ent time, there has not been a uniformity of method 
and the extent of co-operation necessary to making up 
comprehensive exhibits of numbers and results. The 
most, therefore, that has been up to this time possible 
in the way of such exhibits has been to form estimates 
based upon accurate statistics taken within certain dis- 
tricts or churches, and extending the pro rata outward. 
About the middle of the 19th century an effort was 
made in England, under government sanction, to ascer- 
tain the number and attendance of the Sunday-schools 
of that country. On a given Sunday (March 30, 1851) 
the Sunday-schools of England and Wales were simul- 
taneously inspected; and there were found in 23,514 
schools, 302,000 teachers and 2,280,000 scholars. The 
number of children enrolled as scholars was 2,407,409, 
or about three fifths of the number of children between 
the ages of five and fifteen enumerated by the census 
taken within the same limits. A similar proportion of 
children in American Sunday-schools at the same pe- 
riod would have reached the number of 3,000,000. If 
to those aggregates the probable number of Sunday- 
schools in Scotland, Ireland, and other countries at the 
same date be added, it seems safe to believe that there 
were in Sunday-schools throughout the world, at the 
end of 1850, not less than 6,000,000 scholars. Similar 
estimates made at the end of another quarter of a cen- 
tury indicate that at the end of 1875 there were in oper- 
ation in all countries 110,000 Sunday-schools, embrac- 
ing 1,500,000 teachers and 10,000,000 scholars. One 
statistician of some prominence has since estimated 
that there are in the United States alone not less than 
81,858 Sunday-schools and 6,896.696 scholars, On that 
basis the above aggregate for all countries might be 
enlarged. To illustrate the thoroughness with which 
Sunday-school statistics are taken by at least one of 
the American churches, and also the instructiveness of 
such statistics when taken through a series of years, we 
subjoin the official summary of the Methodist Episco- 
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Sunday-school officers and teachers, 212,442; scholars, 
1,511,389; scholars over fifteen years of age, 493,704; 
scholars under fifteen and not in infant classes, 445,502 ; 
scholars in infant classes, 276,553; average attendance, 
962,375; volumes in Sunday-school libraries, 1,911,263 ; 
annual expenses of the schools, $516,876.96 ; contribu- 
tions to the Sunday-school Union for establishing new 
and aiding poor schools, $32,968.27 ; officers and teachers 
who were communicants in the Church, 169,993; schol- 
ars who were communicants, 302,145; conversions in 
connection with the Sunday-schools, 77,644. The total 
membership of the Church at the same period was 
1,688,783, or 35,000 less than the aggregate number of 
teachers and scholars in the Sunday-schools. A retro- 
spective comparison of the increase of members in the 
same Church from year to vear shows a striking cor- 
respondence to the number of reported conversions in 
the Sunday -schools. To the extent that the above 
statistics may be considered representative of the con- 
dition and work of Sunday-schools in the American 
churches, they render superfluous any argument to 
prove the magnitude of that work and its auxiliary 
power for the promotion of Christian influence. 

It is not to be supposed that results of the importance 
indicated in the foregoing sketch have naturally arisen 
from the spontaneous growth of Sunday-schools. On 
the other hand they are only to be attributed to the 
divine blessing upon the systematic and well-directed 
efforts of intelligent Sunday-school workers extending 
through successive years. In fact, a considerable por- 
` tion of the second half century of Sunday-schools had 
passed away before it could be said that these schools 
were thoroughly popular with even the Christian pub- 
lic of America; nor did they become so without great 
and continuous exertions on the part of enthusiastic 
friends of the cause. As one great agency for accom- 
plishing that result, Sunday - school conventions were 
appointed and held in various places and in a great 
variety of circumstances, There were conventions for 
cities and towns, for counties, for districts, for confer- 
ences, and for states. Some of them were managed by 
single denominations and some by a union of all de- 
nominations, In these conventions, prominent Sunday- 
school workers came in contact with masses of people, 
answering objections, diffusing information, and stimu- 
lating zeal. Such gatherings gave an opportunity for 
the discussion of new methods, and became a great 
agency for the promotion of all real improvements in 
the organization and conduct of Sunday-schools even 
in the remotest sections of the land. In proportion as 
the Sunday-school idea became popular, and agitation 
in its behalf became unnecessary, conventions of Sun- 
day-school friends and workers began to take the form 
of institutes after the analogy of teachers’ institutes de- 
signed to elevate the standard of secular instruction. 
For a long period the most that was thought possible 
to be done for the higher training and special instruc- 
tion of Sunday-school teachers, was sought to be ac- 
complished through superintendents’ and pastors’ Bible- 
classes. But at length it was found practicable, with 
no design of superseding the Bible-classes referred to, 
to secure many of their benefits on a more popular scale, 
coupled with the enthusiasm derived from the assem- 
bly of numbers of people interested in common objects. 
Hence at Sunday-school conventions and institutes, lect- 
ares were given on important topics, apparatus and new 
publications were exhibited and explained, and model 
and normal classes were taught and trained by skilled 
teachers. By these public proceedings, not only was the 
better classification and instruction of Sunday-schools 
promoted, but an esprit du corps was aroused among 
teachers; and in many schools normal departments 
were established for the special instruction and quali- 
fication of teachers. 

The success of Sunday-school institutes and normal 
classes reacted upon the conventional idea and caused 
it to expand into that of Sunday-school assemblies, de- 
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signed to continue in session from one to three weeks at 
atime. In connection with the growing American hab- 
it of taking summer vacations and of gathering in masses 
at popular resorts, Sunday-school assemblies, under wise 
and energetic management, have speedily grown to be 
influential of great good and promissory of long con- 
tinuance. The Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, 
held on the borders of a beautiful lake in Western New 
York, under the presidency of Dr. John H. Vincent, may 
be considered at once the originator and model of vari- 
ous similar assemblies already held, and now said to be 
established for regular annual sessions in different parts 
of the United States; e. g. at Clear Lake, Ia.; Lake 
Bluff, II.; Loveland and Lakeside, O.; the Thousand 
Island Park in the St. Lawrence River; and at Round 
Lake, near Saratoga, N. Y. These assemblies are de- 
signed to do, for vast and widely separated sections of 
America, what was contemplated by the London Sun- 
day-school Union in the erection of a building at 56 
Old Bailey, in the heart of London. In that building 
is a Sunday-school museum and a large hall in which 
courses of lectures are given, while in other rooms train- 
ing-classes are taught and competitive examinations 
held. While the centre of a million-peopled city af- 
fords some peculiar advantages for the objects above 
indicated, and specially in being accessible at all seasons 
of the year, yet the ample spaces and the romantic as- 
sociations of a beautiful American grove adapted to 
such uses leave nothing to be desired in view of the 
objects of the assembly and during the season allotted 
to it. Many of the constructions are somewhat rude, 
but the appointments are in excellent taste and con- 
stantly improving. Everything, however, is made sub- 
servient to the grand idea of intellectual and spiritual 
improvement, with specific reference to the promotion 
of Christ’s kingdom upon earth through the agency of 
Christian instruction. No one can properly appreciate 
the importance and future bearing of the agencies now 
under notice without considering that each coming 
generation will require, in its turn, to be trained and 
fitted for the ever-expanding work of teaching all na- 
tions the truths of the Gospel. 

It may here be remarked that Sunday-school con- 
ventions have not been limited even to large states; in 
fact, they have been expanded so as to enlist national 
and even international representation. A World’s Sun- 
day-school Convention met in London in 1862, and a 
German National Sunday-school Convention in Ham- 
burg in 1874. In the United States, in 1875, twenty- 
one State Sunday-school conventions were held, besides 
one of a national and one of an international character. 
The meeting of leading and delegated Sunday-school 
workers from different churches and nations has had 
a happy tendency towards the promotion of practical 
Christian union on the largest scale. One of the best 
evidences of this may be instanced in the general adop- 
tion since 1872 of a system of international lessons for 
Bible study. Uniform schemes of simultaneous study 
had been previously adopted to a considerable extent, 
especially in Great Britain, where they had long been 
promoted by the London Sunday-school Union, but 
never officially accepted throughout the kingdom. As 
early as 1860 Mr. Orange Judd, editor of the American 
A griculturist, originated a scheme of lessons having all 
the essential features of the present International Series 
—namely, a selection of about seven consecutive verses 
for each week, in historical order, from the several por- 
tions of Scripture. At his suggestion Dr. James Strong 
drew up such a scheme, which was printed in tabular 
form in the Agriculturist for February, 1862, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies of it were distributed and 
used in the Sunday-schools of various denominations 
throughout the United States. A similar plan was pub- 
lished in the same manner the following year, and in 
1862 the first of four consecutive question-books, enti- 
tled Lessons for Every Sunday in the Year, was prepared 
under the same auspices, and published in New York. 
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In 1865 the London system, with some modifications, was 
brought to the attention of the American public by Rev. 
J. H. Vincent, then editing a Sunday-school periodical 
in Chicago. -The question was soon after proposed by 
him in a Sunday-schoo! institute, “Is it practicable to 
introduce a uniform system of lessons into all our 
schools?” This question was earnestly and hopefully 
discussed in various ways for several years following ; 
until, at the National Convention at Indianapolis in 1872, 
it was answered in the affirmative by a large vote. 
When the project was agreed to by representatives of 
the leading denominations in America, it was through 
friendly correspondence endorsed by the London Sun- 
day-school Union, and has since been in actual and ex- 
tensive use on both sides of the Atlantic. ‘The inter- 
national use of systems of lessons, prepared by joint 
committees, has had a happy tendency to promote in- 
creased interest in scriptural study throughout the 
world. This mode of simultaneous study has been 
greatly popularized by the publication of notes and 
comments on the uniform lessons in hundreds of peri- 
odicals in various countries and in different languages. 
At the present time, the system of international study 
seems to have won general favor throughout the Prot- 
estant world, and to have the promise of a long, if not 
permanent, continuance. 

In closing this article, it seems proper to say that it 
is in the United States that the greatest work has 
been done in the preparation and publication of Sun- 
day -school literature, although not without a great 
debt of obligation to English writers. Here Sunday- 
school circulating-libraries were first adopted as an es- 
sential auxiliary of Sunday - school effort. By this 
means, the influences of the Sunday-school were pro- 
jected through the secular days of the week. In this 
country also, Sunday-school requisites and periodicals, 
combining both elegance and cheapness, have been pub- 
lished in the greatest profusion. ‘The Sunday-school 
libraries of the United States have, in fact, become so 
numerous and important as to have challenged and se- 
cured a partial enumeration in the official census of the 
government. The census of 1870 reported 33,580 libra- 
ries, and 8,346,153 volumes in those libraries. This ag- 
gregate, large as it is, does not include the State of Con- 
necticut, and for other reasons is evidently far below 
the facts in the case at the present time. No other 
libraries are so widely diffused as those of Sunday- 
schools; they are not only found in cities, where most 
great libraries are established, but in the remotest sec- 
tions and neighborhoods of the land, and everywhere 
they are free to all who by attendance on Sunday- 
schools become entitled to draw their books for them- 
selves or their friends. In so vast an aggregate of vol- 
umes, it would not be strange if there were some of an 
indifferent or even of a very objectionable character. 
But such would be only exceptions to the general rule 
that Sunday-school libraries furnish wholesome and at- 
tractive reading to millions of youths and children, 
many of whom, without them, would have no reading, 
or only that which is bad. 

The most cursory view of the various agencies now 
in active operation as parts of the Sunday-school enter- 
prise can hardly fail to impress any thoughtful mind 
with the moral grandeur of that enterprise as a whole. 
Especially will any true Christian that contemplates 
the feeble beginning of 1780, in comparison with the 
vast array of Sunday-school activities and agents at 
work in 1880, be led to exclaim, What hath God wrought 
through the instrumentality of those who have en- 
deavored to obey the command “Feed my lambs!” 
When, moreover, he considers the glorious results of 
the Sunday-school efforts of the past hundred years, 
and the cumulative power of those that may be made 
in the centuries to come, he will see that the prob- 
lem of the world’s conversion is in process of solution. 
(D. P. K.) 
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sociated Christian effort may be designated as the ge~ 
neric agency by which, under the divine blessing, the 
great results of the Sunday-school enterprise have been. 
accomplished. Such effort has assumed two forms— 
!, local; 2, general—each correspondent and supple- 
mentary to the other. Local associations, whether in 
neighborhoods or churches, have from the first been 
necessary as a means of raising the money to found, 
and of enlisting the teachers to instruct, Sunday-schools.. 
General associations were also, from an early day, seen 
to be important for the purpose of awakening public 
interest and of diffusing information both as to the 
necessity and the best means of instructing in religious. 
truth. They have likewise had an important function to 
perform in prompting and guiding individual and local. 
effort in the work of organizing and maintaining Sun- 
day-schools, becoming at the same time an important. 
bond of union between great numbers of schools not lo-- 
cally connected. General associations for these objects. 
have assumed, somewhat interchangeably, the title of 
societies and unions, the latter predominating, appar- 
ently, on account of its expressiveness of their charac— 
ter and objects. The most important of those estab- 
lished in England and America will now be enumerated. 
in chronological order, 

I. English.—1. In 1785 “The Society for Promoting 
Sunday-schools in the British Dominions” was organized 
in London. It was under the leadership of William Fox, 
who in various ways proved himself to be a true philan— 
thropist, but specially in his zeal, liberality, and personal 
efforts for the education and moral elevation of the low— 
er classes of his countrymen. This society, during the 
first sixteen years of its existence, paid out £4000 for 
the services of hired teachers in Sunday-schools. When, 
however, the plan of gratuitous teaching came to be uni-. 
versally adopted, and Christians and churches became 
generally enlisted in promoting Sunday-schools from 
purely religious motives, the importance and influence- 
of this society declined until it became extinct. 

2. In 1803 “The London Sunday-school Union” was- 
organized. It was composed of lay Sunday - school 
workers of different denominations of Christians resid- 
ing within a radius of five miles from the city post- 
office. This limitation was adopted as a measuré of 
convenience and unity of action, but with no design of 
limiting the influence of the union to the circle thus de— 
scribed. This union has had an honorable and prosper- 
ous career from its origin to the present time. It has- 
never controlled a large amount of funds, nor been able- 
to take statistics on any scale of great importance; but. 
it has steadily and consistently pursued its specific de- 
signs, and in so doing has been able, from its centrak 
position, to influence favorably the Sunday-school cause- 
not only throughout Great Britain, but throughout the 
world. The following have been its more important. 
functions: 1. The publication of Sunday -school requi- 
sites, lesson-papers, and periodicals. Of the latter, The- 
Sunday-school Teachers’ Magazine and several juvenile 
monthlies have long held a high rank. 2. The promo- 
tion of activity and improvement in the work of Sun- 
day-school instruction. For this object the position of 
the union, in the practical centre not only of London, but. 
of England, has been eminently favorable. This ad- 
vantage has been diligently and wisely improved by a 
succession of intelligent and faithful workers, who, by 
personal and co-operative efforts, have kept the stand- 
ard of Sunday-school instruction continually advancing.. 
As a permanent means to this important end, they 
have secured the erection of a fine building in a central 
location, in which they maintain courses of lectures, 
training and model classes, together with competitive 
examinations for teachers, l 

3. In 1810 “The Religious Tract Society” of London 
was founded. This society, although not bearing the 
name Sunday-school in its title, or specifically naming 
Sunday-school objects in its constitution, has neverthe- 
less been, from its origin to the present time, one of the 
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most serviceable auxiliaries to the Sunday-school enter- 
prise. Its publications have been unrivalled for cheap- 
ness, elegance, religious character, and adaptation to 
Sunday-school wants. As such they have challenged 
and secured the patronage of all Sunday-school workers 
throughout the British dominions, Vast numbers of 
them have been reprinted in the United States, 

Of several other general associations we are not able 
to assign the exact date of origin. The order of their 
establishment is indicated in the list, and the specific 
object of each is sufficiently expressed by its title. 
They are as follows: “The Church of England Sun- 
day-school Institute ;” “The Ragged Sunday-school In- 
stitute;” “The Wesleyan Methodist Sunday - school 
Union.” The Wesleyan Methodist Church has long had 
a form of denominational action in behalf of both week- 
day and Sunday school education. It has, moreover, 
through its publication - office, issued many books for 
Sunday-schools, as well as requisites and juvenile peri- 
odicals, Between the years 1860 and 1870 it thought 
proper to adopt more specitic measures in behalf of its 
Sunday -school work. Hence the institution of the 
union last named, and the appointment of a connection- 
al Sunday-school secretary. In general, it may be re- 
marked that the greater part of the churches through- 
out Great Britain maintain their Sunday-schools by in- 
dividual Church effort, often aided by the co-operative 
influence of local unions, 

II. American.—1. Not counting the Church action 
alluded to in the preceding article, the first general 
Sunday-school organization established in the United 
States dated from Jan. 11,1791. It was formed in Phil- 
adelphia, under the title of “The First-day or Sunday 
School Society.” It was composed of members repre- 
senting different denominations of Christians, among 
whom were several members of the Society of Friends. 
“The first article of the constitution of this society re- 
quired that the instruction given in the schools estab- 
lished under its auspices or receiving its beneficence 
should ‘be confined to reading and writing from the 
Bible and such other moral and religious books as the 
society may from time to time direct.’ The teachers 
were paid for their services.” Like its predecessor of 
similar design in London, this society did not have a 
very long or influential career. Neither did the New 
York Sunday-school Union, formed in 1816, nor the Phil- 
adelphia Sunday and Adult School Union formed in 
Philadelphia in 1817, 

2. In 1824 the last-named association was merged 
in “the American Sunday-school Union.” This union, 
like that of London, is composed of laymen belonging 
to different denominations of Christians; but from the 
first it has assumed and maintained a far more promi- 
nent position and more aggressive modes of action than 
its English prototype. It has undertaken the double 
work of the publication of Sunday-school literature and 
the missionary enterprise of founding Sunday-schools on 
the frontier and in all destitute portions of the United 
States. For these objects, it has appealed to its sup- 
porting churches for funds. Those appeals have been 
honored in large amounts from year to year; and thus, 
daring more than half a century, it has carried forward 
a grand and expanding work in many places where de- 
nominational effort could not have commanded success, 
As an indication of the work it is and has been accom- 
plishing, we subjoin its principal items of statistics for 
the year ending March 1, 1879: Sunday-schools organ- 
ized, 1087, containing 4915 teachers and 39,769 schol- 
ars. Schools aided, 2718, containing 16,622 teachers 
and 152,962 scholars, Miles travelled by its agents and 
missionaries, 232,622. Addresses delivered, 5521, Bi- 
bles distributed, 2137. Testaments distributed, 6668. 
Families visited, 14,140. It has expended in mission- 
ary operations an aggregate of $2,471,620, while the 
value of books and papers it has put in circulation is 
not less than $7,000,000. It is easy to perceive that 
such a system of evangelical effort, steadily and ener- 
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getically pursued for a long series of years, must result 
in an amount of good quite beyond the power of figures. 
to enumerate or words to express. When to this grand 
idea is added that of the influence of a rich and abun- 
dant Sunday-school literature, diffused on business prin- 
ciples and through business agencies among the vari- 
ous Sunday-schools of the land, the mind strives in vain 
to comprehend the full extent of the significance and 
hopefulness of this system of effort. From the nature 
of its work, the American Sunday-school Union is una- 
ble to take what may be called permanent statistics, or 
to follow the schools it has founded into their subse- 
quent changes and developments, Its office is usually — 
that of a pioneer, making preliminary organizations 
which, in the course of years—and often of a very few 
years—expand, subdivide, and become merged in the 
more permanent work of the various churches, 

8. In 1827 “The Sunday-school Union of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church” was organized in New York, in 
a form which also contemplated the publication and dif- 
fusion of religious tracts and the Holy Scriptures. Al- 
though all these objects had been previously contem- 
plated and promoted by regular Church action as taken 
in 1784 and subsequently, it was thought proper, in 
1827, to make special efforts in their behalf by the 
joint and special organization referred to. In 1840 the 
Sunday-school Union under notice was reorganized as- 
a separate institution, and in 1844 its interests and 
functions were brought into greater prominence by the 
appointment of an official Sunday-school editor, who 
was also made corresponding secretary of the union. 
These movements were in harmony with the original 
policy of the Church that instituted them, namely, to 
promote Sunday-school instruction as a branch of reg- 
ular Church action. For such action on a large scale 
circumstances at the last-named period were highly 
favorable. ‘The Church had then become extended 
throughout the whole country, so that it could reach 
almost any inhabited place by its regular agencies.. 
Its plan, therefore, was to stimulate its ministers and 
members to universal activity, in accordance with its 
rules, adopted in 1784 and 1790. This plan saved the 
great expense of sending out and maintaining special 
Sunday-school missionaries, while it made sure of re- 
sponsible and resident agents wherever the work was 
undertaken. By similar agencies it was sought every- 
where to promote a higher grade of Sunday-school ac- 
tivity and improved methods of instruction. For the- 
production of an extensive and varied Sunday-schook 
literature, provided under official editorship, the union 
was able to avail itself of an organized and most effect- 
ive publishing establishment, owned by the Church, 
with the best of facilities for diffusing its printed mat- 
ter. In these circumstances, all collections for the mis- 
sionary department of Sunday-school effort were ap- 
plied directly and exclusively to the distribution of 
books, at cost price, to be used by persons engaged in 
founding new or maintaining poor schools, Probably 
no more thorough and efficient system of Church effort 
in behalf of Sunday-schools was ever organized, inclu- 
sive of the system of statistics by which its workings. 
are shown from year to year. Some of the results of 
the action of that system, running on in regular course, 
may be inferred from the statistical summaries given in 
the foregoing article. 

4, “The Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school Union” 
was organized in New York, at about the period when 
the two unions last named had their origin; but, for 
some reason, it never secured a strong support from the 
Church in whose interest it was founded and whose 
name it bore. _ It acted for a time as a publication soci- 
ety, being often aided by individual congregations in 
the issue of particular books. After some years of a 
rather languid existence, its interests were sold out to a 
private bookseller, A similar result occurred to the 
Evangelical Knowledge Society, an organization also 
projected, about 1850, by ministers and members of the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church, in the idea of securing 
and diffusing a more evangelical literature than that 
furnished by the union last named. 

5. It is proper to say here that neither the Presbyte- 
rian nor Baptist churches of the United States have 
organized Sunday-school unions. They have availed 
themselves to a large extent of the publications of the 
American Sunday-school Union, and also, in part, of the 
juvenile literature issued by their respective boards of 
publication, as well as that of the American Tract So- 
ciety. 

6. In 1832 “ The Massachusetts Sabbath-school Soci- 
ety” was founded in Boston, by representatives of the 
Congregational churches of New England. Its modes 
of action were denominational, and its publications were 
numerous and good, but after some years of independent 
existence the interests of the society were blended with 
those of the Congregational Publishing Society and the 
American Home Missionary Society. Neither of those 
societies publish Sunday-school statistics. 

7. “The (Dutch) Reformed Sunday-school Union” 
was organized in New York about 1850, and for several 
years proceeded quite actively to promote the Sunday- 
school interests of the Church it represented. It pub- 
lished a small catalogue of Sunday-school books and 
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ence, its interests having been merged in those of a pub- 
lishing society of a more general character. 

8. It is not within the scope of this article to notice 
the numerous local Sunday-school associations that have 
sprung up in the cities, towns, counties, or even states 
of the American Union. Many of them have had but a 
brief existence. Others have been maintained for con- 
tinuous years, happily illustrating the principles of 
Christian union, but rarely engaging in the enterprise 
of publication. Some of them have collected statistics, 
but usually within limited spheres. 

9. The Foreign Sunday-school Association of New 
York and vicinity had a germinal existence as far back 
as 1864, but did not secure an incorporation till 1878. 
It is composed of practical Sunday-school workers, who, 
by means of correspondence, co-operation with mission- 
aries, and judicious donations, seek to promote the or- 
ganization and maintenance of Sunday-schools in coun- 
tries foreign to the United States and outside of the 
British possessions. It claims to have “been the means 
of planting 1977 Sunday-schools in Germany, 1130 in 
France, 150 in Italy, 30 in Portugal, 40 in Japan, 405 in 
German Switzerland, besides some schools in China, 
Greece, Hungary, Holland, and other countries.” Its 
published report for 1879 contains numerous interesting 
facts, and authorizes the hope that in years to come 
grand results may ensue from beginnings which are at 
tirst necessarily feeble, so far as human agency is in- 
volved. 

The fact that the Sunday-school enterprise, during the 
first century of its history, has, with the divine blessing, 
come so fully to pervade English-speaking countries, 
and has made a hopeful commencement in many and 
remote foreign nations, deserves to be taken as a prom- 
ise of success during the centuries to come of inestima- 
ble extent and value. (D. P. K.) 

Sunday Service or THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
‘CiiURCH was an abridgment of the Prayer-book of the 
Church of England, prepared by Mr. Wesley. It was 
arranged for the use of the Methodists in America, when 
he recommended their organization into a Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It was entitled The Sunday Service 
of the Methodists of North America, with other Services, 
and was adopted by the General Conference of 1784. It 
‘was published in connection with the Discipline (Phila. 
1785; Lond. 1786). This appears to have been the 
dast time the Sunday Service was published in connec- 
tion with the Discipline, and at the General Conference 
of 1792 all reference to the use of a Sunday Service was 
stricken out. It gradually dropped out of use. The 
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book as printed by Mr. Wesley in 1786 should be re- 
printed for the use of their Church, and the same ser- 
vice is used in many Wesleyan churches in England, 
though generally the churches using a service prefer 
the regular English Prayer-book. See Simpson, Cyclop. 
of Methodism, 8. v. 


Sundays, SpeciaL. There are a number of Sun- 
days in the year which have received names suggested 
by events happening upon or near those days. We 
give below a classified list : , 


ADVENT SORE The Sundays in Advent are called in the 
Greek Church by a certain number in connection with 
St. Luke’s Gospel; thus, Advent Sunday is the ‘Tenth 
of Luke.” The third Sunday in Advent is called Gau- 
dete, from the Introit. 

After Errpuany (q. v.). It is called in the Greek Church 
“ Sunday after the Lighte;” in the north of Italy “ Mar- 
riage Sunday,” from the Gospel. The second Sunday 
after Epiphany is known as the “ Fifteenth of Luke.” 

Before SEPTUAGESINA (q. V.), called in the Greek Church 
“ Sunday of the Publican and Pharisee.” 

SEPTUAGRSIMA (q. V.), called by the Greeks ‘‘Sunday of 
the Prodigal,” and in the West ‘Close of Alleluia.” 

SEXAGESIMA (q. V.), in the Greek Church ‘‘ Sunday of Apo- 
creos,” because meat is not eaten beyond it. It was also 
called “‘ Sunday of the Sower.” 

QUINQUAGESIMA (q. V.), called Quinguagesima Pænitentiæ ; 
also Ksto Mihi (Psa. xxxi, 2), from the Introit; in Ger- 
many ‘Priest’s Fortnight,” ecclesiastics commencing 
their fast on this day; and in the Greek Church Tyro- 
phagua, because cheese is no longer eaten. 

In Lent (q. v.). 

1. Quadragesima (q. v.), called Invocavit (Pea. xci, 15) ; 
in the East “ Orthodoxy Sunday” in England (994) 
“ Holy Day.” 

2. Reminiscere, from the Introit (Psa. xxv, 6); and in 
France “Transfiguration,” from the Gospel in the 
Paris use. 

8. Oculi, from the Introit (Psa. xxv, 15); and in the East 
** Adoration of the Cross.” 

4. Lætare (Isa. liv, 1), “ Sunday of the Golden Rose” 
Q. v.); “ Refreshment Sunday” (Gen. xliii); ‘‘ Midlent 

unday ;” in the Greek Church ‘Sunday of the Great 
Canon,” from a special hymn. In England it was 
known as * Care-Sunday” (Kar, a penalty) ; “ Mother- 
ing-Sunday” (Gal. vi, 21), when all persons made their 
offerings in the cathedral or mother-church $ ‘ Sim- 
nel” or ‘Carling Sunday,” from eating fine wheat- 
cakes or beans on this dav. 

5. Judica (Pea. xliii, 1), Passion Sunday :” “ Dimanche 
Reprus,” from veiling the images; “Sunday of the 
Quintain” in France, from the sports of the day; 
“Black Sunday” in Germany, from the veiling of the 
— when the words ‘Jesns hid himself” were 
read. l 

PALM-SONDAV (q. v.), also “ Sunday of the Willow-boughs.” 

EASTRR (q. V.). 

1. First Sunday after Easter, or Octave, has various ap- 
pellations; Dominica in Albis, persons who were bap- 
tized at Easter laying aside the white robes then re- 
ceived; Dies Neophytorum, the newly baptized being 
then recognised as actual members of the Church; 
Quinquagesima (q. v.); Pascha Clausum, close of Eas- 
ter; Octava Infantium, in allusion to the newly bap- 
tized; Quasimodogenitt, in allusion to man’s renova- 
tion by the Resurrection. i 

. The second Sunday was known as that of the “ Three 

Ointment-bearers,” from the Gospel; “St. Thomas,” 
or **Renewal Sunday” (John xx, 27); Misericordias 
Domini, from the Introit (Psa. xxiii, 5); ‘‘Sunday of 
White Cloths” or “after the exhibition of relics.” 

8. “Of the Paralytic’ in the Greek Church; in the Lat- 
in, Jubilate, from the Introit (Psa. lxii, 2). 

4. Mid-Pentecost; in the Greek Church ‘Of the Samar- 
itan ;’ in the Latin from the Introits, Cantate (Psa. 
xcviii, 1); Rogate (Song of Sol. ii, 14); Exaudi (Psa. 
xxvii, 7). 

5. Rognt ion (q. v.); in the Greek Church ‘Of the Blind- 
man.” 
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Wuir-SouxXDAV (q. v.). 

Trinity Sunpay (q. v.); in the East ‘All Saints’ Sun- 
day;” in France “King of Sundays,” or ‘‘ Blessed Sun- 
day.” 1. ‘Sunday of the rich man and Lazarus” was 
the term used to designate the first Sunday after Trin- 
ity. 15. “Sunday of the Lilies” is the name by which 
the fifteenth Sunday after Trinity is known. 

After Ascension; in the East ‘‘ Sunday of the 318,” in al- 
lusion to the Nicene fathers; at Rome ‘‘Sunday of 
Roses,” so called by Innocent IT in 1130, roses bein 
thrown from the roof of Santa Maria Rotunda, symbol- 
ical of the gifts of the Spirit. Sundays after Pentecost, 
Sundays from Whit-Sunday to Advent; but in England, 
anciently as now, Sundays after Trinity. 


Sunias, an epithet of the Grecian Minerva, from 


M. E. Church, South, in 1866, ordered that the Praver- | her temple at Sunium in Attica (Pausan. i, 1, 1). 


SUNISACTANISM 


Sunisactanism (cvveicacroc, introduced with), a 
name given to the practice by which many of the cler- 
gy evaded the rigorous laws respecting celibacy. It is 
sometimes called domesticism, and consisted in keeping 
female inmates ii their dwellings, with whom they pro- 
fessed to live in chaste affection, but who were known 
to be concubines, Jerome and Chrysostom severely 
reprehended the clergy on account of the gross licen- 
tiousness of which they were guilty, while at the same 
time they were professing the highest purity. See 
AGAPETZ, 


Sunna, one of the Norse asas, the daughter of Mun- 
dilfare, the star- god. Her brother and herself were 
possessed of extraordinary beauty, which induced their 
parents to name them the sun and moon (Sol, or Sunna, 
and Maani); but the gods considered the bestowal of 
such names a crime, and accordingly kidnapped the 
children, afterwards placing them in charge of the sun 
and the moon wagons which were formed out of sparks 
of fire which flew from Muspelheim into the kingdom 
of the asas. The horses which drew the wagons were 
named Alswidur and Arvarkur. (the “universal scorcher” 
and the “early wake”). They speeded rapidly on their 
courses because Skoll and Hate, two mighty giants in 
the form of wolves, followed swiftly on their heels to 
devour them. It would seem that the ancient Ger- 
mans also worshipped the sun under this title as a 
shining, light-radiating being. See Norse MYTHOL- 
OGY. 


Sunna (Arab. custom, legal usage) originally de- 
notes among Moslems the sayings and the example of 
Mohammed and his community, provided they are in 
accordance with the Koran, the meaning of which, 
however, is itself explained by the Sunna. The term 
is therefore (though incorrectly) used for the collections 
of moral and legal traditions traced to the Prophet, 
which supplement the Koran, somewhat like the Mish- 
na (q. v.), which supplements the laws of the Penta- 
teuch. The Sunna not only comprises religious doc- 
trines and practice, but also civil and criminal laws 
and the usages of common life—the way to eat and to 
drink, and to dress, and the like. This tradition is 
first heard of during the civil wars among the adher- 
ents of the new faith, about half a century after the 
Flight. The single traditions, as we now possess them, 
rarely exceed six lines. The diction is carefully wrought, 
and the form is that of a dialogue. For the credibility 
and canonicity of a tradition it was originally necessary 


that it should have been heard by one truthful witness; | 


but this law was much relaxed in after-time. At the 
end of the 3d century (H.), a countless number of indi- 
vidual collections (jfosnad), mostly of an apocryphal 
character, had been produced by different theologians, 
but the first who sifted them critically, and without re- 
gard to any special theological system, was Bochary 
(d. 256 H.). His collection contains 7275 single tra- 
ditions, 4000 of which, however, occur twice in the 
work. Moslim, his pupil, supplemented Bochary with 
another collection, containing 12,000, again including 
4000 repetitions. Besides these, there are four more 
“& canonical” collections — by Abû Dawid (d. 275 H.), 
Tirmidzy (d. 279), Nasay (d. 303), and Maga (d. 273). 
The Sunna, as we have it in these collections, contains, 
broadly speaking, more truth than it is generally sup- 
posed to contain, and, critically used, is, besides the 
Koran, the most authentic source of Islam. A selec- 
tion from the different collections (both canonical and 
otherwise), called Mishcat Al-Masabih, has been trans- 
lated into English by Capt. Matthews (Calcutta, 1809). 
Fragments from Bochary are found in the German 
translation, by Von Hammer, in the Fundgruben des 
Orients. See SONNA, 


Sunnites, traditionists, or believers in the Sunna 
(q. v.); the name of the “orthodox” Moslems, as op- 
posed to the Shiites (q.v.). They are subdivided into 
four principal sects, who, though at issue on different 
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minor points, yet are acknowledged by each other to 
belong to the faithful and to be capable of salvation, 
and they each have a special oratory at Mecca. The 
first of these sects are the Hanefites, founded by Abû 
Hanifa, who died 150 years after the Hegira. They. 
are emphatically called “the followers of reason,” while 
the other three are guided exclusively by tradition. 
They allow reason to have a principal share in their 
decisions on legal and other points, To this sect be- 
long chiefly the Turks and Tartars. ‘The second sect 
are the Malekites, founded by Malek Ibn-Ans, who 
died at Medina about 180 H. As one of the chief 
proofs of his real piety and humility, it is recorded that 
when asked for his decision on forty-eight questions, he 
would only decide on sixteen, freely confessing his ig- 
norance about the others. In Barbary and other parts 
of Africa, the greatest part of his adherents are found. 
Mohammed Al-Shäfeĩ, born in Palestine, 150 H., but 
educated in Mecca, is the founder of the third sect, the 
Shafeites. He was a great enemy of the scholastic 
divines, and seems altogether to have been of an orig- 
inal cast of mind. He never swore by God, and always 
took time to consider whether he should at all answer 
any given question or hold his peace. The most char- 
acteristic saying recorded of him is, “ Whosoever pre- 
tends to love both the work and the Creator at the same 
time is a liar.” He is accounted of such importance 
that, according to his contemporaries, “ he was as the sun 
to the world, and as health to the body;” and all the 
relations of the traditions of Mohammed were said to 
have been asleep until he came and woke them. He 
appears to have been the first who reduced Moslem ju- 
risprudence into a method, and thus made it, from a 
number of vague sayings, a science. His followers are 
now chiefly found in Arabia and Persia. Ahmed Ibn- 
Hanbal founded the fourth sect, the Hanbalites, He 
was born 164 H., and was a most intimate friend of 
Shafei. His knowledge of the traditions (of which he 
could repeat not fewer than a million) was no less famed 
than was his piety. He taught that the Koran was 
not created, but everlastingly subsisted in the essence 
of God—a doctrine for which he was severely punished 
by the caliph Al-Motasem. On the day of his death, 
no less than 20,000 unbelievers (Jews, Christians, and 
Magians) are said to have embraced the Mohammedan 
faith. Once very numerous, the Hanbalites now are 
but very rarely met with out of Arabia, On the differ- 
ences between the Sunnites and Shiites, see SHIYTES, 
See SONNITES. 


Sunyabadis, a sect of Hindf Atheists, or rath- 
er Nihilists, who held that all notions of God and 
man are fallacies, and that nothing exists, What- 
ever we look upon is regarded as vacuity. Theism 
and Atheism, Maya and Brahm, all is false, all is 
error. 


Suovetaurilia, peculiar sacrifices among the an- 
cient Romans, so named because they consisted of a pig, 
a sheep, and an ox. ‘These were offered at the gen- 
eral lustration of the Roman people, which took place 
every five years. The Suovetaurilia, indeed, formed a 
part of every lustration, and the victims were carried 
around the thing to be purified, whether it was a city, 
a people, or a piece of land. The same sacrifices existed 
among the ancient Greeks, under the name of Trittya. 
A representation of the celebration of these sacrifices is 
found on the Triumphal Arch of Constantine at Rome. 
See SACRIFICE. 


Sup (damwvéw). Our information on this subject is 
but scanty. The early Hebrews do not seem to have 
given special names to their several meals, for the terms 
rendered “dine” and “dinner” in the A. V. (Gen. xliii, 
16; Prov. xv, 17) are in reality general expressions, 
which might more correctly be rendered “eat” and 
“portion of food.” In the New Test. we have the 
Greek terms dpioroy and deimvoyv, which the A. V. 
renders respectively “dinner” and “supper” (Luke xiv, 
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12; John xxi, 12), but which are more properly “ break- 
fast” and “dinner.” There is some uncertainty as to 
the hours at which the meals were taken. The Egyp- 
tians undoubtedly took their principal meal at noon 
(Gen. xliii, 16); laborers took a light meal at that time 
(Ruth ii, 14; comp. ver. 17); and occasionally that early 
hour was devoted to excess and revelling (1 Kings xx, 
16). It has been inferred from those passages (some- 
what too hastily, we think) that the principal meal 
generally took place at noon. The Egyptians do, in- 
deed, still make a substantial meal at that time (Lane, 
Mod. Egypt. i, 189), but there are indications that the 
Jews rather followed the custom that prevails among 
the Bedawin, and made their principal meal after sun- 
set, and a lighter meal at about 9 or 10 A.M. (Burck- 
hardt, Notes, i, 64). For instance, Lot prepared a feast 
for the two angels “at even” (Gen. xix, 1-3); Boaz ev- 
idently took his meal late in the evening (Ruth iii, 7) ; 
the Israelites ate flesh in the evening, and bread only, 
or manna, in the morning (Exod. xvi, 12); the con- 
text seems to imply that Jethro’s feast was in the even- 
ing (xviii, 12,14). But, above all, the institution of 
the Paschal feast in the evening seems to imply that 
the principal meal was usually taken then: it appears 
highly improbable that the Jews would have been or- 
dered to eat meat at an unusual time. In the later Bib- 
lical period we have clearer notices to the same effect. 
Breakfast took place in the morning (John xxi, 4, 12), on 
ordinary days not before 9 o’clock, which was the first 
hour of prayer (Acts ii, 15), and on the Sabbath not be- 
fore 12, when the service of the synagogue was com- 
pleted (Josephus, Life, § 54); the more prolonged and 
substantial meal took place in the evening (ibid. § 44; 
War, i, 17,4). The general tenor of the parable of the 
great supper certainly implies that the feast took place 
in the working-hours of the day (Luke xiv, 15-24) ; but 
we may regard this, perhaps, as part of the imagery of 
the parable rather than as a picture of real life. See 
SuPPER. 

The posture at meals varied at different periods. There 
is sufficient evidence that the old Hebrews were in the 
habit of siting (Gen. xxvii, 19; Judg. xix, 6; 1 Sam. 
xx, 5, 24; 1 Kings xiii, 20), but it does not hence fol- 
low that they sat on chairs; they may have squatted 
on the ground, as was the occasional, though not per- 
haps the general, custom of the ancient Egyptians (Wil- 
kinson, Anc., Egypt. i, 58, 181). The table was in this 
case but slightly elevated above the ground, as is still 
the case in Egypt. At the same time, the chair was 
not unknown to the Hebrews, but séems to have been 
regarded as a token of dignity. The Hebrew term is 
kissé (NOD). There is only one instance of its being 
mentioned as an article of ordinary furniture, viz. in 2 
Kings iv, 10, where the A. V. incorrectly renders it 
“stool.” Even there it seems probable that it was 
placed more as a mark of special honor to the prophet 
than for common use. As luxury increased, the prac- 
tice of sitting was exchanged for that of reclining. The 
first intimation of this occurs in the prophecies of Amos, 
who reprobates those “that lie upon beds of ivory, and 
stretch themselves upon their couches” (vi, 4); and it 
appears that the couches themselves were of a costly 
character —the “corners” or edges (iii, 12: the word 
is pedh, MND, which will apply to the edge as well as to 
the angle of a couch. That the seats and couches of 
the Assyrians were handsomely ornamented appears 
from the specimens given by Layard [ Nineveh, ii, 300- 
302]), being finished with ivory, and the seat covered 
with silk or damask coverlets. (The A. V. has “in Da- 
mascus in a couch;” but there can be no doubt that the 
name of the town was transferred to the silk stuffs man- 
ufactured there, which are still known by the name of 
“damask.”) Ezekiel, again, inveighs against one who 
sat “on a stately bed with a table prepared before it” 
(xxiii, 41), The custom may have been borrowed, in 


the first instance, from the Babylonians and Syrians, i would be intolerable. 
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among whom it prevailed at an early period (Esth. i, 
6; vii, 8). A similar change took place in the habits 
of the Greeks, who are represented in the Heroic Age as 
sulting (Jl. x, 578; Od. i, 145), but who afterwards adopt- 
ed the habit. of reclining, women and children excepted. 
Sitting appears to have been the posture usual among 
the Assyrians on the occasion of great festivals. A bas- 
relief on the walls of Khorsabad represents the guests 
seated on high chairs (Layard, Nineveh, ii, 411). In 
the time of our Saviour reclining was the universal cus- 
tom, as is implied in the terms (dyvaxcioSat, raraxei- 
oat, avaxXivecat, KarakXivecsac) used for “sitting at 
meat,” as the A. V. incorrectly has it. The couch it- 
self (xXivn) is only once mentioned (Mark vii, 4; A. V. 
“ tables”), but there can be little doubt that the Roman 
triclinium had been introduced, and that the arrange- 
ments of the table resembled those described by clas- 
sical writers. Generally speaking, only three persons 
reclined on each couch, but occasionally four, or even 
five. The couches were provided with cushions, on 
which the left elbow rested in support of the upper 
part of the body, while the right arm remained free. 
A room provided with these was described as torpwpé- 
voy, lit. “spread” (xiv, 15; A. V. “ furnished”). As 
several guests reclined on the same couch, each over- 
lapped his neighbor, as it were, and rested his head on 
or near the breast of the one who lay behind him; he 
was then said to “lean on the bosom” of his neighbor 
(avaxeiola iv ry roAmy, John xiii, 23; xxi, 20; comp. 
Pliny, Epist. iv, 22). The close proximity into which 
persons were thus brought rendered it more than usu- 
ally agreeable that friend should be next to friend, and 
it gave the opportunity of making confidential commu- 
nications (John xiii, 25). The ordinary arrangement of 
the couches was in three sides of a square, the fourth 
being left open for the servants to bring up the dishes. 
The couches were denominated respectively the high- 
est, the middle, and the lowest couch; the three guests 
on each couch were also denominated highest, middle, 
and lowest—the terms being suggested by the circum- 
stance of the guest who reclined on another’s bosom 
The protoklisia 
(7pwroxdtocia, Matt. xxiii, 6), which the Pharisees so 
much coveted, was not, as the A. V. represents it, “the 
uppermost room,” but the highest seat in the highest 
couch—the seat numbered 1 in the annexed diagram. 
See ACCUBATION. 
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Some doubt attends the question whether the females 
took their meals along with the males. The present 
state of society in the East throws no light upon this 
subject, as the customs of the harem date from the time 
of Mohammed. The cases of Ruth amid the reapers 
(Ruth ii, 14), of Elkanah with his wives (1 Sam. i, 4), 
of Jub’s sons and daughters (Job i, 4), and the general 
intermixture of the sexes in daily life, make it more 
than probable that they did so join; at the same time, 
as the duty of attending upon the guests devolved upon 
them (Luke x, 40), they probably took a somewhat ir- 
regular and briefer repast. See DINE. 

Before commencing the meal, the guests washed their 
hands. This custom was founded on natural decorum ; 
not only was the hand the substitute for our knife and 
fork, but the hands of all the guests were dipped into 
one and the same dish; uncleanliness in such a case 
Hence not only the Jews, but 





Washing before or after a Meal. 

gyptians.) 
the Greeks (Od. i, 136), the modern Egyptians (Lane, 
i, 190), and many other nations have been distinguished 
by this practice; the Bedawin, in particular, are careful 
to wash their hands before, but are indifferent about do- 
ing so after their meals (Burckhardt, Notes, i, 63). The 
Pharisees transformed this conventional usage into a 
ritual observance, and overlaid it with burdensome reg- 
ulations—a wilful perversion which our Lord reprobates 
in the strongest terms (Mark vii, 1-13). Another pre- 
liminary step was the grace or blessing, of which we 
have but one instance in the Old Test. (1 Sam. ix, 13), 
and more than one pronounced by our Lord himself in 
the New Test. (Matt. xv, 36; Luke ix, 16; John vi, 11); 
it consisted, as far as we may judge from the words ap- 
plied to it, partly of a blessing upon the food, partly of 
thanks to the Giver of it. ‘The Rabbinical writers have, 
as usual, laid down most minute regulations respecting 
it, which may be found in the treatise of the Mishna 
entitled Berachoth, ch. vi-viii. See WASH. 

The mode of taking the food differed in no material 
point from the modern usages of the East; generally 
there was a single dish, into which each guest dipped 
his hand (Matt. xxvi, 23); occasionally separate por- 
tions were served out to each (Gen. xlii, 34; Ruth ii, 
14; 1 Sam. i, 4). A piece of bread was held between 
the thumb and two fingers of the right hand, and was 
dipped either into a bowl of melted grease (in which 
case it was termed Ywpiov, “a sop,” John xiii, 26) or 
into the dish of meat, whence a piece was conveyed to 
the mouth between the layers of bread (Lane, i, 193, 
194; Burckhardt, Notes, 1,63). It is esteemed an act 
of politeness to hand over to a friend a delicate morsel 
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(John xiii, 26; Lane i, 194). In allusion to the above 
method of eating, Solomon makes it a characteristic of 
the sluggard that “he hideth his hand in his bosom, 
and will not so much as bring it to bis mouth again” 
(Prov. xix, 24; xxvi, 15). At the conclusion of the 
meal grace was again said, in conformity with Deut. 
viii, 10, and the hands were again washed. See MEAL. 

Thus far we have described the ordinary meal. On 
state occasions more ceremony was used, and the meal 
was enlivened in various ways. Such occasions were 
humerous, in connection partly with public, partly with 
private events. In the first class we may place the 
great festivals of the Jews (Deut. xvi; Tob. ii, 1); pub- 
lic sacrifices (Deut. xii, 7; xxvii, 7; 1 Sam. ix, 13, 22; 
1 Kings i, 9; iii, 15; Zeph.i, 7); the ratification of trea- 
ties (Gen. xxvi, 30; xxxi, 54); the offering of the tithes 
( Deut. xiv, 26), particularly at the end of each third 
year (xiv, 28). In the second class, marriages (Gen. 
xxix, 22; Judg. xiv, 10; Esth. ii, 18; Tob. viii, 19; 
Matt. xxii, 2; John ii, 1) ; birthdays (Gen. xl, 20; Job 
i, 4; Matt. xiv, 6, 9); burials (2 Sam. iii, 35; Jer. xvi, 
7; Hos. ix,4; Tob. iv, 17); sheep-shearing (1 Sam. xxv, 
2, 36; 2 Sam. xiii, 23); the vintage (Judg. ix, 27); lav- 
ing the foundation-stone of a house (Prov. ix, 1-5); the 
reception of visitors (Gen. xviii, 6-8: xix, 3; 2 Sam. 
iii, 20; xii, 4; 2 Kings vi, 23; Tob. vii, 9; 1 Macc. xvi, 
15; 2 Macc. ii, 27; Luke v, 29; xv, 23; John xii, 2); 
or any event connected with the sovereign (Hos, vii, 5). 
“The day of the king,” in this passage, has been vari- 
ously understood as his birthday or his coronation; it 
may, however, be equally applied to any other event of 
similar importance. On each of the above-mentioned 
occasions a sumptuous repast was prepared; the guests 
were previously invited (Esth. v, 8; Matt. xxii, 3), and 
on the day of the feast a second invitation was issued to 
those that were bidden (Esth. vi, 14; Prov. ix,3; Matt. 
xxii, 3), The visitors were received with a kiss (Tob. 
vii, 6; Luke vii, 45); water was produced for them to 
wash their feet with (Luke vii, 44) ; the head, the beard, 
the feet, and sometimes the clothes were perfumed with 
ointment (Psa. xxiii, 5; Amos vi, 6; Luke vii, 38; John 
xii, 3) ; on special occasions robes were provided (Matt. 
xxii, 11; comp. Trench, On Parables, p. 230); and the 
head was decorated with wreaths (Isa. xxviii, 1; Wisd. 
ii, 7,8; Josephus, Ant. xix,9,1). This custom prevailed 
extensively among the Greeks and Romans. Not only 
were chaplets worn on the head, but festoons of flowers 
were hung over the neck and breast (Plutarch, Symp. iii, 
1,3; Martial, x, 19; Ovid, Fast. ii, 739), They were 
generally introduced after the first part of the entertain- 
ment was completed. ‘They are noticed in several fa- 
miliar passages of the Latin poets (Horace, Carm. ii, 7, 
24; Sat, ii, 3, 256; Juven. v, 36). The regulation of 
the feast was under the superintendence of a special offi- 
cer, named apyirpixAtvoc (John ii, 8; A. V. “ governor 
of the feast”), whose business it was to taste the food 
and the liquors before they were placed on the table, 
and to settle about the toasts and amusements; he was 
generally one of the guests (Ecclus, xxxii, 1, 2), and 
might therefore take part in the conversation. The 
classical designation of this officer among the Greeks 
was oupTociapyoc; among the Romans magister or 
rex conririi. He was chosen by lot out of the guests 
(Smith, Dict. of Antig. p. 925). See ARCHITRICLINUS, 
The places of the guests were settled according to their 
respective rank (Gen. xliii, 33; 1 Sam. ix,22; Mark xii, 
39; Luke xiv, 8; John xii, 23); portions of food were 
placed before each (1 Sam. i, 4; 2 Sam. vi, 19; 1 Chron. 
xvi, 3), the most honored guests receiving either larger 
(Gen. xliii, 34; comp. Herod. vi, 57) or more choice (1 
Sam. ix, 24; comp. l. vii, 321) portions than the rest. 
The importance of the feast was marked by the num- 
ber of the guests (Gen. xxix, 22; 1 Sam. ix, 22; 1 Kings 
i, 9, 25; Luke v, 29; xiv, 16), by the splendor of the 
vessels (Esth. i, 7), and by the profusion or the excel- 
lence of the viands (Gen. xviii, 6; xxvii, 9; Judg. vi, 
19; 1 Sam. ix, 24; Isa. xxv, 6; Amos vi,4). The meal 
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was enlivened with music, singing, and dancing (2 Sam. 
xix, 35; Psa, Ixix, 12; Isa. v, 12; Amos vi, 5; Ecclus. 
xxxii, 3-6; Matt. xiv, 6; Luke xv, 25), or with riddles 
(Judg. xiv, 12); and amid these entertainments the 
festival was prolonged for several days (Esth. i, 3, 4). 
Entertainments designed almost exclusively for drink- 
ing were known by the special name of mishtéh (MMW). 
This resembled the comissatio of the Romans, which 
took place after the supper, and was a mere drinking 
revel, with only so much food as served to whet the 
palate for wine (Smith, Dict. of Antiq. p. 271).—Smith. 
See Banquet. Instances of such drinking-bouts are 
noticed in 1 Sam. xxv, 36; 2 Sam. xiii, 28; Esth. i, 7; 
Dan. v,1; they are reprobated by the prophets (Isa. v, 
11; Amos vi,6). Somewhat akin to the mishteh of the 
Hebrews was also the kémos (xwpoc) of the apostolic 
age, in which gross licentiousness was added to drinking, 
and which is frequently made the subject of warning in 
the Epistles (Rom. xiii, 13; Gal. v, 21; Eph. v, 18; 1 
Pet. iv, 3). See DRINK. 


Super-altar, a term given—1, To a portable altar, 
placed on the altar itself at the time of the celebration of 
the Christian eucharist, or set up separately. Hincmar 
(867) allowed the use of a consecrated slate, marble, or 
a black stone slab, probably owing to the needs of the 
Crusaders and the deficiency of churches, It was large 
enough to contain the chalice and host. See Arar, 
PORTABLE. 2, Ordinarily and commonly this term is 
applied to the ledge behind the altar, on which relics, 
flowers, candlesticks, and the altar-cross stand. It is 
very frequently so applied in the ancient Church of 
England. 


Superannuated PREACHERS are ministers in the 
Methodist churches who, by reason of age, infirmity, 
or afflictions, are disabled from preaching, but remain 
members of the Annual Conferences, In the Amer- 
ican churches they retain all the rights and privileges 
of active ministers except being eligible to appoint- 
ments. In the English Wesleyan Church, if members 
of the Legal Hundred or Constitutional Conference, 
they cease to be members of that body. Their restora- 
tion to the effective relation depends upon the vote of 
the Conference. 

I. Rights, etc.—When a superannuated preacher lives 
out of the bounds of his Conference, he is entitled to a 
seat in the Quarterly Conference, and the privileges of 
membership in the Church where he resides. He is en- 
titled, if needy, to receive a share of the proceeds of the 
collection taken in the churches for Conference claim- 
ants, and of the chartered fund. Each Quarterly Con- 
ference is directed to estimate the amount needed for 
the support of these preachers or their widows, and for- 
ward a certificate to the Annual Conference. The case 
is considered by the Conference stewards, and on their 
report the amount to be distributed is decided by the 
vote of the Conference. 

II. Duties, etc.—It is the duty of the superannuated 
preacher to forward annually to the Conference of which 
he is a member a certificate of his Christian and minis- 
terial character, signed by the presiding elder of the 
district or the preacher in charge of the work where he 
resides. Without such certificate he has no claims on 
the Conference for support. 

In 1876 there were in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
1103 superannuated preachers. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, in 1875, reported 259. See Discipline 
of the M. E. Church; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 
8. V. 

Superattendens. The Greek word izicxoroc, 
episcopus, has always been retained in the Church to 
denote the chief minister in sacred things. It was 
sometimes translated by Latin writers into superatten- 
dens, i. e. superintendent. See BISHOP. 


Superbia, the Roman personified pride, a daughter 
of Æther and Earth. 
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Supererogation (opus supererogationis). ‘he 
distinction between precepta and consilia evangelica, 
or between the positive duties enjoined by the law and 
the moral requirements of the Gospel, which the faithful 
are at liberty to comply with or not, referring chiefly to 
1 Cor. vii, 6, and treated in the Catechism. Roman. iii, 
3, 24, is of very ancient origin. Scholastic theology in- 
sisted most particularly on that distinction, and estab- 
lished it in the form in which it has since ben held 
by all orthodox Roman Catholics. If the observance 
of the obligatory commandments constitutes all the du- 
ties of man, then his undertaking to accomplish the 
non-obligatory consilia may be looked upon as a sort of 
traffic, the object of which is to gain by this accomplish- 
ment a certain degree of mertt, We acquire by it a sort 
of surplus, and this is what is designated as opus super- 
erogationis. This doctrine of supererogatory werits is 
not symbolical, for the Council of Trent does not express 
itselfon that point. On the other hand, the principle that 
the righteous may fully satisfy the divine law pro hujus 
vite statu by works done in God is fully established 
by Conc. Trid. Sess. vi, can. 16. This is also the case 
with the other principle, “ Si quis dixerit, hominis justi- 
ficati bona opera ita esse dona Dei, ut non sint etiam bona 
ipsius justificati merita, aut ipsum justificatum bonis 
operibus ... non vere mereri augmentum gratie, vitam 
æternam et ipsius vite æternæ .. . consecutionem atque 
etiam gloriæ augmentum; anathema sit” (Sess. vi, can. 
32). Finally, the symbolic books of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church recognise also the voluntary assumption of 
the vows of obedience, poverty and chastity (Sess. XXv, 
can. 1), of which Bellarmine (De Monachis, c. viii) says 
they are “ nec præcepta nec indifferentia, sed Deo grata 
et ab illo commendata.” If a satisfactory fulfilment of 
the law is possible, if good works constitute a desert, 
then the scholastic notion of the opera supererogativa 
becomes a natural consequence, This doctrine, in short, 
is the result of the system. It is the natural conse- 
quence of that conception of the law in relation to the 
justification of man. It is supported by tradition from 
the time of Alexander of Hales (Summa, pt. iv, qu. 23, 
a. 2, m. 3; Albertus Magnus, Sent. iv, dist. 20, a. 16, 17; 
Thomas Aquinas, Suppl, tert. part. Summe Theol. qu. 13, 
a. 1), and has not only never been denied, but always 
asserted and defended against all attacks by the most 
eminent theologians of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The assertion “ut unus posset pro altero satisfacere,” 
in the Catech. Rom., can only be explained in view of 
that doctrine. If we now inquire further into its con- 
sequences, as attempted by more modern theologians, 
Mohler, for instance (Neue Untersuchungen, 2d ed. p. 305 
sq.), we find an inextricable confusion in the conception 
of the law. Mohler starts from the admission that the 
moral law, as the absolute will of God, and the unity of 
the human will with the divine by love, which it re- 
quires, cannot be surpassed. Yet his conception of the 
law is erroneous and a mere abstraction, for, on the one 
hand, he considers it as without limits, infinite; and, on 
the other, as resolving itself into a number of separate 
commandments, each of which constitutes a duty. Thus 
considered, no one can do more than the law requires, 
though any one can do more than is required by the 
separate commandments taken individually. From the 
moment that by his entering into communion with 
Christ love becomes the ruling principle of a man’s life, 
he has absolutely fulfilled the moral law. Regeneration 
being presupposed, there are yet different degrees in the 
effects of love, and these degrees are not regulated by 
any law. Hence every one may accomplish certain du- 
ties as if they were not duties for him, thus overstep- 
ping the common limits of duty and attaining to a high- 
er degree of perfection. According to this argumenta- 
tion, the moral law would constitute, so to speak, an 
imaginary quantity, consisting, on the one hand, in the 
complete body of the divine commandments, and, on the 
other, in a number of imputations separate from these 
commandments, and very difficult to define particular- 
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ly. This, then, brings us back again to the distinction 
between precepta and consilia, as the basis of the opera 
supererogativa. Protestantism, on the contrary, looks 
upon the divine law as one indivisible, and being in this 
form the rule of all human life and action. Objectively, 
it is the expression of the idea of that which is good in 
itself, while subjectively it finds its accomplishment in 
love. But in order to satisfy the manifold exigencies 
of life, it presents itself also in the form of a plurality 
of commandments. These, however, are not to be con- 
sidered as separate from each other, nor, when taken to- 
gether, as forming an incommensurable whole; but, as 
it is man’s duty to do in every circumstance that which 
is good in itself, each distinct commandment is to be looked 
upon as the seal of the complete moral idea, as the whole 
divine law in its relation to the circumstance under con- 
sideration. As to which of the many commandments 
finds its application in a given case, this is a question 
entirely distinct from that which is objectively to be de- 
fined. The perception of it is given to the regenerate 
by the Holy Spirit through a conscience filled with 
love. It is evident that in this system there is no pos- 
sibility of supposing a human power in those regener- 
ated in Christ by virtue of which they could, under 
any circumstance, do more than is required of them, i. e. 
more than that which is absolutely good in itself. Thus, 
we may not only assert in abstracto that the young 
woman who devotes her life to taking care of the sick, 
or the missionary, does not thereby attain a higher de- 
gree of moral perfection than others who contribute but 
a mite towards the advancement of the kingdom of God. 
All depends in this respect on the individual, and on 
the position in which God has placed him, Thus, a 
young woman who, having an aged mother dependent 
on her care, should enter an order—such, for instance, as 
the Sisters of Mercy—would do a bad action. Of the 
woman who anointed him our Lord said himself, “She 
hath done what she could” (Mark xiv, 8). In Luke 
xvii, 10, he says, “ When ye shall have done all those 
things which are commanded you, say, We are unprofit- 
able servants.” Of the stewards, it is required that 
they should be found faithful, and nothing else. Of 
Christ himself it is said that he was “obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross” (Phil. ii, 8), and to 
be more than obedient is impossible, while to be less is 
to be disobedient. The contrary doctrine, which as- 
cribes merits to man aside from the grace of God, is not 
only immoral, but positively irreligious. It is even il- 
logical when looked at from the Roman Catholic stand- 
point, since (Mohler, p. 300) no living man ever accom- 
plishes the whole law. See Janow, De Regulis; Conf. 
Aug. art. xxvii; Apol. n. 140, 163, 187,269; Art. Smale. 
iii, 3, 322; Conf. Angl. xiv. 

We should neglect one of the principal consequences 
of the theory of the opus supererogativum if we forgot 
to consider its relation to indulgences (q.v.). While 
the sacrament of penance and the absolution connect- 
ed with it grant exemption from sin and from eternal 
punishment, the Church possesses a means of lessening 
or even remitting the temporal punishments required 
by divine justice by means of indulgences. These tem- 
poral punishments are otherwise to be undergone partly 
on this earth, as penances and ecclesiastical expiations 
(pene vindicative), partly afterwards in purgatory (Per- 
rone, ix, 2). But whence does the Church possess the 
power thus to set up as the “representative of God’s 
mercy and justice in our time,” and as such to exercise 
such a right of grace as is so far from being ecclesiasti- 
cal in its character that it extends (under some restric- 
tion) even beyond this life? How can it defend the as- 
sumption of a potestas conferendi indulgentias a Christo 
concessa, mentioned in Conc. Trid. Sess. xxv? On this 
point they refer, as was already done by Alexander of 
Hales, to the thesaurus supererogationis perfectorum 
founded by the supererogatory merits of Christ and of 
the saints: “Est indulgentia remissio pænæ temporalis 
adhuc post absolutionem sacramentalem peccatis debi- 
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tz, in foro interno coram Deo valida, facta per applica- 
tionem thesauri Ecclesiz a superiore legitimo” (Perrone, 
ix, 1). That there exists such a fund capable of aton- 
ing for all the sins of humanity, of any kind, the basis 
and foundation of which are the infinite merits of the 
Son of God as man, and of Christ in his saints (Klee, 
Dogm. ii, 335), is considered as fidei proximum. Aside 
from the fact that it is implicitly established by the sanc- 
tion of indulgences (Conc. Trid. Sess, xxv, can. 21), it is 
confirmed by the express declarations of popes Clement 
VI (Const. Unigenitus), Leo X, Pius V, Gregory XIII, Pius 
VI, and Benedict XIV. See also Alex. Ales. pt. iv, qu. 
23,a. 1, m. 1 ; Albertus Magnus, Sent. iv, dist. 20, a. 17,18; 
Thomas Aquinas, pt. ili, qu. 25, a. 1; Sent. iv, dist. 20, qu. 1, 
a.3; Summ. adv. Gent. iii, 156; Bonaventura, Sent. iv, dist. 
us, Regula Fidei, ii, 4; Bossuet, Exposition, § 8; Balleri- 
ni [Peter], Summ. Theol. Præl, iii. Still there may re- 
main some doubt as to whether the merita on which 
the system of indulgences rests is to be considered as 
active performances in the strict sense of the opus su- 
pererogationis, or as unmerited sufferings, such as those 
undergone by the saints, and which were not to be con- 
sidered as punishments, but which thus served to atone 
beforehand for the faults afterwards committed by the 
universality of sinners. It is only in the first case that 
the doctrine of the opus supererogationts forms the basis 
of the system of indulgences, or the notion of the opus 
supererogativum must also embrace the superfluous suf- 
ferings of the perfect; and on this the orthodox writers 
of the Roman Catholic Church do not agree. In their 
polemical defences of the doctrine of a fund of merits, 
they mostly base themselves on the second considera- 
tion. If we leave these, we find in their other works so 
much that is obscure and indefinite on this as well as 
on most other points that it is impossible for Protes- 
tant expositors to attempt to define the doctrine of the 
Church without being at once accused by Roman Cath- 
olics of misunderstanding their authors, The same Moh- 
ler who in Neue Untersuchungen, § 68, derives the thesau- 
rus from the excessive sufferings of some, in § 69, p. 
411, considers good works as efficient as undeserved 
sufferings in freeing the yet ensnared members of the 
body of Christ. This is still more expressly asserted by 
Klee (Dogm. ii, 334) and Bellarmine (De Monach. c. vii, 
viii). And it could not be otherwise, for the thesaurus, 
that basis of indulgences, the product of the “ merita 
Christi et sanctorum, quatenus hæc satisfactoria sunt,” is 
alone “ norunt theologi omnes opera bona esse meritoria, 
impetratoria, et satisfactoria.” Thus the opera superero- 
gativa contribute unquestionably to making up the fund 
of merits imparted to those who need it in the form of 
indulgences, “Les bonnes œuvres de tous les hommes, 
le sang des martyrs, les sacrifices et les larmes de l'in- 
nocence s’accumulent sans relache pour faire équilibre 
au mal. L'action de graces, la prière, les satisfactions, 
les secours, les inspirations, la foi, l’espérance et l’amour 
circulent de lun à l'autre comme des fleuves bienfaisans” 
(De Maistre, Sotrées de St.-Pétersbourg). 

This doctrine of the opus supererogationis was ate 
tacked by Wycliffe (Dial. p. 287), and sharply criticised 
in Joh. von Wesel’s Adv. Induly. Disput. The position 
of the Reformers on that question may be seen in Me- 
lancthon (Loci, De Satisfuctione) and Calvin (Inst. iii, 
5). It was afterwards treated by Chemnitz (i, De Bo- 
nis Opp. qu.3; ii, De Indulg.), Chamier (Panstratia Ca- 
thol. iii, lib. 24, De Satisfactionibus A lients), and Jo. Ger- 
hard ( Loc. xv, 9, ed. Cotta). The Synod of Pistoja 
(Propos. XLI), in 1876, took the same views in the 
Roman Catholic Church, If Protestant polemists have 
occasionally failed to observe that the vicarious satis- 
faction of the saints does not refer to sin itself, but to 
the temporal consequences of sin pardoned, this has, 
nevertheless, made no practical difference. We may also 
notice here the evident incongruity between the Roman 
Catholic essays on this subject and the fundamental 
truth of Christ’s all-sufficient merits, For, admitting 
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the fundamental distinction made by the Thomists be- 
tween meritum de condigno and meritum de congruo, 
since the merit of Christ remains still the active princi- 
ple of the supererogatory merits of the saints, the latter 
cannot increase the value of the merits of Christ, but 
only the quantity or number. “Per modum cumuli ad- 
jiciuntur satisfactionibus Christi, quin istis ulla ratione 
derogetur.” The merits of others, consequently, are re- 
versible merely as satisfactory services, not as personal 
moral actions, and thus are looked upon only as means 
of application of the merits of Christ as manifested in 
supererogative works. “Non habent nisi rationem me- 
dii, quo Christi pretium nobis applicatur” (Bellarmine, 
De Indulg.i, 4, n. 4).—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. See 
Merit. 

Superfrontalé, a term applied to—1. The back 
wall of the altar, which received either stone-reliefs or 
a metal covering with embossed designs and enamel- 
work, 2. The modern name for a covering for the top 
of the altar, which commonly hangs down about six 
inches all round and is fringed. It is ordinarily made 
of silk velvet, satin, or damask, and is placed over the 
three white linen cloths which customarily cover and 
preserve the altar slab. 
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Altar. (From St. Denis.) 


a, Frontal; b, Superfrontal No. 2, c, Superfrontal No. 1. 


Superhumeral Cloth, a term used to designate 
the amice (q. V.). 


Superhumerdlé, a term for the archiepiscopal 
pall (q. v.). 

Superindicta were taxes imposed by the Roman 
emperors, beyond the ordinary canonical taxes, upon 
great exigencies and extraordinary occasions. The or- 
dinary taxes were called indictions, so those extraordi- 
nary were called superindictions, From these the clergy 
were universally exempted by several laws of the Chris- 
tian emperors,—Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. v, ch. iii, § 8. 


Superinspector, a word by which Latin writers 
have translated episcopus (émiaxomoc), or bishop (q. v.). 


Superinstitution is, in the Anglican Church, the 
institution to a benefice over the head of a beneficiary 
supposed to be dead after prolonged absence. 


Superintendent. 1. The officer of the early 
Church who was also called overseer, or bishop (émtoxo- 
roc). 2. The officer in the English Wesleyan Church 
who has charge of a circuit; he is responsible to the 
Conference for the maintenance of discipline and order 
in all the societies of the circuit, and presides as chief 
pastor in all circuit courts. The superintendent or one 
of his colleagues must make the circuit plan, arrange for 
the quarterly visitation of the classes, change or re-elect 
the stewards—the nomination being with himself, the 
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vote with the leaders’ or quarterly meetings. All the 
minor details connected with the management of the 
circuit are in his hands. 3. An ecclesiastical superior 
in several Reformed churches where episcopacy is not 
admitted, particularly among the Lutherans in Germany 
and the Calvinists in some other places. The superin- 
tendent is similar to a bishop, only his power is some. 
what more restrained than that of our diocesan bishops, 
He is the chief pastor, and has the direction of all the 
inferior pastors within his district or diocese. 


Superior, an official exercising jurisdiction; the 
chief of a confraternity, brotherhood, sisterhood, monas- 
tery, or convent. In most orders the “superior” or other 
head of a convent is elected by the members of the con- 
vent, and the superiors in a province elect the provincial. 


Superioress, a female superior of a convent or 
nunnery. 


Supernatural. This is a word which is popular- 
ly used in opposition to “natural,” things and events 
which are not within the ordinary concrete experience 
and knowledge of mankind being looked upon as form- 
ing part of a separate system of things and events. 
“That is supernatural, whatever it be, that is either 
not in the chain of natural cause and effect, or which 
acts on the chain of cause and effect in nature from 
without the chain” (Bushnell, Nature and the Super- 
natural), M‘Cosh (On the Supernatural, p. 146, 147) 
gives this definition: “We may speak of whatever is 
supposed to be beyond the natural as preternatural, The 
phrase will apply not only to the divine action, but to 
the agency of such beings as ghosts and demons—to 
all such operations as witchcraft and necromancy. 
We may reserve the phrase supernatural to the Su- 
preme Being and to the works performed by him, 
and to the objects created by him beyond the natural 
sphere, such as angels and the world to come. We 
would confine the word miracle to those events which 
were wrought in our world as a sign or proof of God 
making a supernatural interposition or a revelation 

toman. We must not look upon 
— creation as supernatural, but we 
do look upon it as miraculous.” 
So far as our investigation push- 
es out into the world of nature, 
we find that law and order exist, 
and every increase of knowledge 
reveals to us further illustrations 
of the assertion that “order is 
Heaven’s first law.” Belief in the supernatural does. 
not, therefore, require us to believe in any violation of 
law, since all reasoning which starts from what we know 
leads to the conclusion that “supernatural phenomena 
are as much the result of law as phenomena which are 
called ‘natural.’” See MIRACLE. 


Supernaturalist, a name commonly given in 
Germany at the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century to all who believed in supernatural 
agency as exerted in the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
the performance of the miracles therein recorded, etc. 
Their opponents are called A ntisupernaturalists. 


Supernumerary Preacuer. 1. In the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a “supernumerary preacher is one 
who, because of impaired health, is temporarily unable 
to perfurm effective work. He may receive an appoint- 
ment or be left without one, according to the judgment 
of the Annual Conference of which he is a member; 
but he shall have no claim upon the beneficiary funds 
of the Church except by vote of the Conference, and he 
shall be subject to all the limitations of the Discipline 
in respect to reappointment and continuance in the 
same charge that apply to effective preachers. In case 
he be left without an appointment,he shall have a seat 
in the Quarterly Conference, and all the privileges of 
membership in the place where he may reside” (Desci- 
pline, xviii, 1). In 1800, on motion of Dr. Coke, super- 
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aumerary preachers, their widows and orphans, were to 
have the same support which was then accorded to ef- 
fective preachers. The funds of the Conferences increas- 
ing, as well as the advantages of membership multiply- 
ing, great difficulties arose, and in 1860 the General 
Conference abolished the relation so far as the Annual 
Conferences were concerned. In 1864 the relation was 
restored with the definition at present given, with the 
provision that no supernumerary preacher shall have a 
claim upon the beneficiary funds of the Church without 
avote of the Annual Conference. In 1876 the number 
of supernumerary preachers was reported at 701. 

2. Among the English Wesleyans, in order to secure 
the relation of supernumerary the consent must be ob- 
tained of the May District Meeting. They receive a 
maintenance according to the number of years they 
have been in the active work. This is derived from 
the Annuitant Society, which is in reality their own 
life-assurance fund, and provides, to a certain extent, 
for the support and education of their children. Upon 
entering into business they are reckoned as local preach- 
ers, after four years as superannuated, and if members 
of the legal hundred, are superseded. They are under 
the supervision of the District Meeting: and if their 
names are on the minutes, they are members of the 
Quarterly, Local Preachers’, and District Meetings. See 
Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, S. v. 


Superpellice (or Superpelliceum), a SURPLICE 
(q.V.). 

Superpositio, a word used in the ancient Church 
to designate a fast, which lasted not only through the 
day, but till the morning of the following day, or for 
several days together, as was usual in the Passion week. 
The stations, or fasts on stationary days, terminated at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. See FASTING; STA- 
TION. 


Superpurgation, purgation or cleaning beyond 
what is needed. 


Super-slab, or SuPER-TABLE. See ALTAR, PORT- 
ABLE. 


Superstition (deoiWatpovia, demon-terror). Fes- 
tus, governor of Judæa, informed Agrippa that Paul had 
disputed with the other Jews concerning matters of 
their own superstition (Acts xxv, 19), in which he 
spoke like a true pagan, equally ignorant of the Chris- 
tian religion and of the Jewish. Paul, writing to the 
Colossians (ii, 23), recommends to them not to regard 
false teachers, who would persuade them to a compli- 
ance with human wisdom in an affected humility and 
superstition; and, speaking to the Athenians, he says, 
“T perceive that in all things ve are too superstitious” 
(Acts xvii, 22). The heathen idea of religion has al- 
ways been one of terror. A superstitious man looks on 
God as a severe and rigid master, and obeys with fear 
and trembling. Varro says the pious man honors and 
loves God, the superstitious man dreads him, even to 
terror; and Maximus Tyrius observes that a man truly 
pious looks on God as a friend full of goodness, whereas 
the superstitious serves him with base and mean fiat- 
tery. In the New Test., however, the word “supersti- 
tion” or “ superstitious” is used in a less offensive sense. 
Festus, a governor newly arrived in his province, would 
hardly have paid so ill a compliment to Agrippa, a king 
of the Jewish religion, as to call his religion supersti- 
tious; and when Paul at Athens tells the Areopagites 
that they are too superstitious, he uses a word no doubt 
susceptible of a good as well as of a bad sense, as it 
would have been highly indecorous, nor less unneces- 
sary, to calumniate the religious disposition of his 
judges whom he was addressing. If we take the word 
in the sense of worship or reverence, Festus may say, 
“Paul and the Jews differ in respect of certain objects 
of spiritual reverence,” and Paul may say, “I perceive 
ye are greatly attached to objects of spiritual rever- 
ence,” not only without offence, but as a very graceful 
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introduction to a discourse which proposed to describe 
the only proper object of such reverence. See PAUL. 

The Hebrews were never given to such gross super- 
stition as the heathen nations of antiquity; yet there 
are traces of the same weakness of the human mind in 
their various modes of divination (q.v.) and their 
views of possessed persons (q.v.). A special instance 
has been found in the case of Azazel (q. v.); also in the 
satyr (q. v.) and the night-monster (q.v.). See also 
SPECTRE. 

The modern Mohammedans are given to superstitions. 
Those of Egypt may be found in Lane’s Modern Egyp- 
tiuns, i, 322, 336, 376; ii, 283, 308, 312. In Palestine 
the peasantry have numerous superstitions: they be- 
lieve in incantations, in charms, in divination by sand 
and other means, and in the evil eye, their children be- 
ing left purposely dirty, or even besoiled, in order to 
avoid the consequences of an envious look. The belief 
in spirits is also general, These include, first, the Jan, 
or powerful demon, good or bad, the latter kind having 
for bodies the tall smoke - pillars of the whirlwind, so 
commonly seen in summer; secondly, the Afrit, who is 
seemingly equivalent to a ghost; thirdly, the ghoul or 
hag of the cemetery, which feeds on the dead (a place 
haunted by one of these demons is carefully avoided, or 
at least never approached without the most polite salu- 
tations, intended to appease the unseen spirit); fourth- 
ly, there are Kerad, or goblins, whose name is akin to 
the Arabic word for monkey; lastly, there is the Shai- 
tân, or Satan, a name often applied to human beings of 
an evil disposition (Conder, Tent Work in Palest. ii, 
233). See DÆMON. 

On the general subject, see Xavier, De Superstitione 
Judæor. (Hamb. 1720); Reineccius, id. (pref. to Chris- 
tiani’s Werke [Leips. 1705]); Spizelius, Acowdatpovia 
Ebreo-gentilis (ibid. 1608); Manzel, De Voce Acowdat- 
povia (Rost. 1758) ; and the monographs cited by Danz, 
Worterb. s. v.“ Aberglaube.” See WITCH. 

SUPERSTITION (Lat. superstitio) had for its an- 
cient sense that of worship over and above that which 
was appointed by proper authority. Hence religious 
systems not recognised by the Roman State were called 
“superstitions,” Christianity itself being for some cen- 
turies among the number. The word has been used 
so indefinitely that it is difficult to determine its precise 
meaning. It does not seem always to have been used 
in a bad sense in old English, as is shown by Acts xvii, 
22, where it represents dscowatpovia, a word used by 
the apostle as indicating that the Athenians were a 
God-fearing people who would not refuse to listen to 
his appeal about the “unknown God.” Superstition 
must not be understood to mean an “excess of religion, 
as if any one could have too much of true religion, but 
any misdirection of religious feeling, manifested either 
in showing religious veneration or regard to objects 
which deserve none—that is, properly speaking, the wor- 
ship of false gods—or in an excess of veneration for an 
object deserving some veneration, or the worship of God 
through the medium of improper rites and ceremonies” 
(Whately, On Bacon, p.155). It is generally defined to 
be the observance of unnecessary and uncommanded 
rites and practices in religion; revérence of objects not 
fit for worship; too great nicety, fears, or scrupulous- 
ness; or extravagant devotions; or religion wrong di- 
rected or conducted. The word may be applied to the 
idolatry of the heathens, the traditions of the Jews, the 
unscriptural rites of the Catholics; to the dependence 
placed by many on baptism, the Lord’s supper, and oth- 
er ceremonies, It may be extended to those who, with- 
out any evidence, believe that prophecies are still ut- 
tered or miracles are performed. Some forms of intel- 
lectual scepticism involve superstition of a far more 
dangerous kind than that involved in the credulity of 
ignorant piety, as belief in witchcraft, magic, table-turn- 
ing, spirit-rapping, etc. 

Superstition, says Claude, usually springs either (1) 
from servile fear, which makes people believe that God 
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is always wrathful, and invents ve E 


means to appease him; or (2) 
from a natural inclination we all 
have to idolatry, which makes 
men think they see some ray of 
the Divinity in extraordinary 
creatures, and on this account 
worship them; or (3) from hy- 
pocrisy, which makes men will- 
ing to discharge their obligations 
to God by grimace and by zeal 
for external services; or (4) from 
presumption, which makes men 
serve God after their own fancies, 
See Claude, Essay on the Compo- 
sition of a Sermon, ii, 49, 299; 
Saurin, Sermons (Eng. ed.), v, 49 ; 
Gregory, Essays, Essay 3; Blunt, 
Dict. of Hist. Theol. s. v.; Buck, 
Dict. s. v.; Fleming, Vocabulury 
of Phil. Science, 8. v. 

Supertotus, a long gar- 
ment like a modern great-coat, 
resembling a straight-cut cloak 
in some particulars, worn over the secular and religious 
dress in medieval times as a protection against the 
weather. 


Superville, DANIEL pe, a Protestant theologian, 
was born at Saumur, in August, 1657, of a respectable 
Dutch family, and, being early designated for the sacred 
ministry, studied theology at Saumur and Geneva, and 
in 1683 was called to take charge of the Church of Lou- 
dun. On the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he took 
refuge in Rotterdam, whence he could not be drawn by 
offers from Berlin, Loudun, and Hamburg. In 1691 the 
authorities of the citv created for him an express pas- 
torate, which he occupied till his death, June 9, 1728. 
' He was of a sweet disposition, a lively imagination, and 
a happy delivery. He published several sermons and 
devotional works, which are enumerated in Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Supervisor Cantérum, the master of the chor- 
isters. 


Supervisor Opěris, the superintendent of works, 
also called magister operis. 


Suph (5/10, a sea-weed [see FLAG], Jon. ii, 6) is the 
characteristic epithet of the Red Sea (q. v.), which 
abounds in sedge (Exod. x, 19, and often), In one 
passage (Deut. i, 1) it has been supposed by some to 
designate a place, but no locality of that name has been 
discovered, and most interpreters (with the Sept. and 
Vulg.) understand it there to stand for the Red Sea (by 
the omission of DY, sea). So in Numb, xxi, 14, MBH, 
suphéh (Sept. Zwóß; Vulg. Mare Rubrum), some think 
a place (perhaps the same) to be indicated, but others 
with better reason render the word as an appellative, 
storm, i. e. violence (as in Job xxi, 18, and elsewhere). 








Supper dcimvoy (Mark vi, 21; Luke xiv, 12, 16; 
John xii, 2, etc.; sometimes rendered “ feast”), a word 
used indifferently in the Homeric age for the early or 
the late meal, its special meaning being the principal 
meal, In later times, however, the term was applied 
exclusively to the late meal—the ddpzoy of the Ho- 
meric age. It was the chief meal of the Jews, and also 
of the Greeks and Romans, being taken towards or at 
evening, after the labors of the day were over (Matt. 
xxiii, 6; Mark xii, 39; Luke xx, 46). In the New 
Test, it is also specially spoken of the paschal supper 
(John xiii, 2; iv, 21, 20), and of the Lord’s supper (1 
Cor. xi, 20); and of any meal (ver. 21); metaphori- 
cally of a marriage-feast, as figurative of the Messiah’s 
kingdom (Rev. xix, 9); and of heaps of the slain as a 
feast for birds of prey (ver. 17). See Sup. 

A modern Oriental supper-party is thus described by 
Lamartine : “ Our apartments consisted of a pretty 
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court, decorated with Arabic pilasters, and with a spout- 
ing fountain in the centre falling into a large marble 
basin; round this court were three rooms and a divan, 
that is to say, a chamber larger than the others, formed 
by an arcade, which opened on the inner court, and 
which had neither door nor shutters to close it. It is 
a place of transition between the house and the street, 
serving as a garden to the lazy Mussulmans, its motion- 
less shade supplying for them that of the trees, which 
they have neither the industry to plant nor energy to 
go and seek where nature herself causes them to grow. 
Our rooms, even in this magnificent palace, would have 
appeared ruinous to the poorest hut of our peasants; 
the windows had no glass, an unknown luxury in the 
East, notwithstanding the rigor of winter in these 
mountains; no beds, tables, or chairs; nothing but the 
naked walls, mouldering and riddled with rat and lizard 
holes; and as a floor, the beaten clay, uneven, and mixed 
with chopped straw. Slaves brought mats of rush, 
which they stretched upon this floor, and Damascus 
carpets, with which they covered the mats; they after- 
wards brought a small table of Bethlehem manufacture, 
made of wood, encrusted with mother-of-pearl. ‘These 
tables are not half a foot either in diameter or in height; _ 
they resemble the trunk of a broken column, and are 
not capable of holding more than the tray on which the 
Mohammedans place the five or six dishes which com- 
pose their repasts. Our dinner, which was served on 
this table, consisted of a pilau, of a dish of sour milk 
mixed with oil, and certain gourds like our cucumbers, 
stuffed with hashed mutton and boiled rice. ‘This is, in 
fact, the most desirable and savory food which one can 
eat in the East. No knives, spoons, or forks; they eat 
with the hands: but the repeated ablutions render this 
custom less revolting for the Mussulmans.” See EAT- 
ING, 

SUPPER OF THE LORD (Kuptaxéy deirvor), so 
called by Paul in his historical reference to the Pass- 
over supper as observed by Jesus on the night in which 
he was betrayed (1 Cor. xi, 20; Matt. xxvi, 20-31). 

I. Scriptural Statements.—Several controverted points 
may perhaps be best adjusted by a connected harmony 
of the last Passover of the Lord, constructed from the 
evangelic narratives alluding to it, but fillmg up the 
various omitted circumstances from the known Passover 
rites, See PASSOVER. 

“ Now, when it was evening, Jesus sat down with 
the twelve (Matt.) apostles” (Mark), The first cus- 
tomary washing and purifications being performed, the 
blessing over the first cup of wine, which began the 
feast, would be pronounced, probably in the usual form 
—“ We thank thee, O God, our Heavenly Father, who 
hast created the fruit of the vine.” Considering the 
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peculiarity of the circumstances, and the genius of the 
new dispensation about to be established —that the 
great Teacher had already declared the superiority of 
simple forms to the involved traditions of the Jewish 
doctors, and that his disciples alone were present on 
this occasion—it may be supposed that, after the bless- 
ing over the herbs, the recital of the liturgy (or haga- 
dah) explanatory of the redemption of their ancestors 
from Egyptian bondage would be somewhat simplified, 
and perhaps accompanied with new reflections. 

Then probably the second cup of wine was mingled, 
and with the flesh of the paschal lamb, feast-offerings, 
and other viands, placed before the Lord. “ And he 
said unto them, With desire have I desired to eat this 
Pascha with you before I suffer; for I say unto you, I 
shall no more eat thereof until it be fulfilled in the 
kingdom of God. And he took the [second] cup, and 
gave thanks, and said, Take this, and divide among 
you, for I say unto you, I will not henceforth drink of 
the fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God shall 
come” (Luke). 

When the wine distributed to each would be drunk 
off, one of the unleavened cakes would next be broken, 
the blessing said over it, and a piece distributed to each 
disciple, probably with the usual formula—* This is the 
bread of affliction which your fathers did eat in the land 
of Egypt;” i. e. not the identical bread, transubstantia- 
ted, but a memorial or sign of it. The company would 
then proceed with the proper supper, eating of the 
feast-offering, and, after a benediction, of the paschal 
lamb. 

The translation of the phrase deirvou yevopévov 
(which immediately follows) by “supper being ended” 
has much confused the various narratives, and led many 
to think that Judas was present at the Lord’s supper, 
properly so called. The true reading probably is ytvo- 
pévov (not yevouévou), as understood by the Arabic 
and Persic translators, in the sense “while supper was 
about,” or “ during supper-time.” 

“And as they were at supper, the devil having now 
put it into the heart of Judas to betray him; Jesus, 
knowing that the Father had given all things into his 
hands, and that he was come from God, and was going 
to God, riseth from supper; and,” after due prepara- 
tions, “ began to wash the disciples’ feet” (John). Af- 
ter this striking symbolic exhortation to humility and 
mutual service (John xiii, 6-20), “Jesus was troubled 
in spirit, and bare witness, and said, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, that one of you will betray me. Then 
the disciples looked on one another, doubting of whom 
he spake” (John). “And they were very sorry, and 
began each of them to say unto him, Lord, is it I?” 
(Matt.). “One of the disciples, leaning back on Je- 
sus’ breast, saith unto him, Lord, is it I? Jesus an- 
swered, He it is to whom I shall give a sop, when I 
have dipped it. And after dipping the sop he giveth 
it to Judas Iscariot. ‘Then Satan entered into him. 
Jesus saith unto him, What thou doest, do quickly. 
He then, on taking the sop, went immediately out; and 
it was night” (John). 

The supper would then proceed until each had eaten 
sufficient of the paschal lamb and feast-offering. 

“ And as they were eating, Jesus took the bread,” the 
other unleavened cake left unbroken, “and blessed” 
God “and brake it, and gave it to the” eleven “ disci- 
ples, and said, Take eat; this is my body (Matt., 
Mark), which is broken for you: this do in remem- 
brance-of me” (Luke, Paul, 1 Cor. xi, 24). 

The supper being concluded, the hands were usually 
washed the second time, and the third cup, or “cup of 
blessing” (1 Cor. x, 16) prepared, over which the master 
usually gave thanks for the covenant of circumcision 
and for the law given to Moses, Jesus, therefore, at 
this juncture announced, with peculiar appropriateness, 
his New Covenant. 

“ After the same manner, also, Jesus took the cup af- 
ter supper, and, having given thanks, gave it to them, 
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saying, Drink all of you out of it; for this is my blood 
of the new covenant, which is shed for many for fors 
giveness of sins (Matt.): this do, as oft as ye drink, 
in remembrance of me” (1 Cor. xi, 24). “But E say 
unto you, I shall not drink henceforth of this fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I drink it new (xatyéy) 
with vou in my Father’s kingdom” (Matt.). 

“ And when they had sung a hymn” (Matt.), prob- 
ably the Halle], our Lord discoursed long with his 
disciples about his approaching death and departure 
(John xiii, 31; xiv, 31); and when he had finished he 
said, “ Arise, let us go hence.” “And they went out 
on to the Mount of Olives” (Matt.). - 

II. Ecclesiastical Usage. — A multitude of disputes 
and controversies have existed in the Church, from the 
earliest ages of Christianity, regarding the nature, ob- 
servance, and elements of the Lord’s supper. On these 
points the reader may consult the following works: 
Pierce, Waterland, Cudworth, Hoadley, and Bell, On 
the Eucharist; Orme, Lord’s Supper Illustrated (Lond. 
1832) ; Goodman, On the Eucharist (ibid. 1841); Cole- 
man, Christ. Antig.; Halley, On the Sacraments (ibid. 
1845); De Linde and Mearns, Prize Essays on the Jew- 
ish Passover and Christian Eucharist (ibid. 1845). 

The early Church appears, from a vast preponderance 
of evidence, to have practiced communion weekly, on 
the Lord’s day. 

The custom, which prevailed during the first seven 
centuries, of mixing the wine with water, and in the 
Greek Church with Aot water, appears to have origi- 
nated with the ancient Jews, who mingled their thick 
wine with water (Mishna, Terumoth, xi). Maimon- 
ides (in Chomets ve-Matsah, § vii) states that the pro- 
portion of pure wine in every cup must not be less than 
the fourth part of a quarter of a hin, besides water which 
must needs be mingled, that the drinking of it may 
be the more pleasant. The raisin-wine often emploved 
both by the ancient and modern Jews (Arbah Turim, 
§ 483, date 1300) contains water of course. Remnants 
of this custom are still traceable in the East. The Nes- 
torian Christians, as late as the 16th century, as we find 
from the old travellers, celebrated the eucharist in such 
wine, made by steeping raisins one night in water, the 
juice being pressed forth (Osorius, De Reb. Emanuel, 
lib. iii; Boter, Rel. ii, 3; Odoard Barboso, ap. Ra- 
mum. i, 313; Brerewood, On the Diversities of Lan- 
guages [1622], p. 147). The Christians of India (said 
to be converted by St. Thomas) used raisin-wine, as 
also do some of the Syrian churches at the present day 
(Ross, Pansebeia [1683], p. 492; Ainsworth, Travels in 
Asia Minor [1842]). The third Council of Braga would 
not permit the use of the pure “fruit of the vine,” for 
they condemned .as heretics “ those who used no other 
wine but what they pressed out of the clusters of grapes, 
which were then presented at the Lord’s table” (Bing- 
ham, Christ. Antig. bk. v, ch. ii). The wine used by our 
Lord was of course fermented, as no other could have 
been procured at that season of the year, and as it seems 
to be contrasted with the new wine of the heavenly 
kingdom (Matt. xxvi, 29). See WINE. 

As regards the bread, many of the Eastern churches 
use unfermented bread in the communion. “ The 
Greek Church adopts a leavened bread, but the Roman 
Church has it unleavened; and this difference has been 
the cause of much controversy, though it seems easy to 
decide which kind was used by Jesus, the last supper 
having been on one of the ‘days of unleavened bread,’ 
when no other kind could be eaten in the land of Ju- 
dea.” ‘The Protestant churches, generally, pay little 
regard to the nature of the elements, but use the ordi- 
nary bread, as well as wine, of the country. It was 
probably from regarding in a similar way the bread and 
wine as mere ordinary beverage that some of the an- 
cient sects gave up the wine altogether, and substituted 
other things. Epiphanius (Heres, 49) and Augustine 
(Heres. 28) mention an ancient sect of Christians in 
Phrygia, called Artotyrites, because they used bread 
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and cheese. Others made use of bread and water only; 
and the third Council of Braga (A.D. 675) condemns 
a custom of communicating in bread and milk. See 
Lorp’s SUPPER. 


Supplicatio, a solemn thanksgiving or supplica- 
tion to the gods among the ancient Romans, on which 
occasion the temples were thrown open, and the statues 
of the gods carried on couches through the public 
streets that they might receive the prayers of the peo- 
ple. A supplicutio was appointed by the senate when 
a victory had been gained, or in times of public danger 
and distress, 


Supplication of Beggars is a book which ap- 
peared mysteriously in London about A.D. 1527, setting 
forth the rapacity and licentiousness of the clergy. It 
eventually came into the hands of Henry VIII, who, 
after hearing it read, said, “If a man should pull down 
-an old stone-wall, and begin at the lower part, the up- 
per part might chance to fall upon his head,” thus 
broadly intimating that the clergy were the founda- 
tions of the rotten old Church; and should an attempt 
be made to reform them, the whole structure would 
tumble down. See Burchard, Hist. of Congregational- 
asm, i, 26. 

Supplication of Commons is a notable book 
published in 1546, with the full title of A Supplication 
of the Poor Commons to the King. It was a sort of 
counterpart to the Supplication of Beggars, and made 
complaints against the character and conduct of the 
clergy, especially the monks. See Strype, Memoirs, i, 
408-621; Burchard, Hist. of Congregationalism, i, 33. 

Supplicati6nés (Gr. Acraveiac), in its original 
signification, is but another name for prayers in general, 
of whatever kind, that either were made publicly in the 
church or by any private person. The term is applied 
both to litanies and short prayers, with brief petitions 
and responses. See LITANY. 


Supralapsarians, persons who hold that God, 
without any regard to the good or evil works of men, 
has resolved, by an eternal decree, supra dupsum, ante- 
cedently to any knowledge of the fall of Adam, and in- 
dependent of it, to reject some and save others; or, in 
other words, that God intended to glorify his justice in 
the condemnation of some, as well as his mercy in the 
salvation of others; and for that purpose decreed that 
Adam should necessarily fall. See SuBLAPSARIANS, 


Supramanya, a Hindd deva, son of Siva, and 
sprung from the eye in the forehead of that god. He 
fought the giant Sura Parpma, and with the most pow- 
erful weapon of his father split him in two, after seven 
davs of battle. The festival Kandershasta is celebrated 
in his honor, 


Supremacy, Parar. The papists claim for the 
See of Rome, represented in the person of the pope, “a 
principality of power over all others, as the mother and 
mistress of all Christian churches ;” and all other patri- 
archs are required to receive their palls from the Roman 
pontiff. This doctrine is chiefly built on the supposed 
primacy of Peter, of whom the pope is the pretended 
successor; a primacy so far from being countenanced 
by Scripture that we find it there absolutely forbidden 
(Luke xxii, 24; Mark ix, 35). The authority of the 
Roman See was first recognised by the fourth Lateran 
Council, A.D. 1215, and was first protested against by 
the authors of the Reformation. The title of “mother 
of churches,” claimed by the Church of Rome, must 
certainly belong to the Church at Jerusalem, and was 
given to that Church by the second Council of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 381. See PRIMACY. 


SUPREMACY, RoyaL. In the Church of England 
all ecclesiastical jurisdiction is annexed to the crown; 
and it is ordained that no foreign potentate shall exer- 
cise any power, civil or religious, within the limits of 
that kingdom. Canon ii of the Church of England 
says: 
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“ Whosoever shall hereafter affirm that the king's maj- 
esty hath not the sume authority in causes ecclesiastical 
that the godly kings had among the Jews and Christian 
emperors of the primitive Church, or impeach any part 
of his regal supremacy in the said causes restored to the 
crown, and by the laws of this realm therein established, 
let him be excommunicated ipso facto, und not restored, 
but only by the archbishop, after his repentance and pub- 
lic revocation of those his wicked errors.” 


In the United States, of course, no supremacy or inter- 
ference in spiritual affairs on the part of the civil au- 
thorities is recognised. 


Sur (Heb. Súr, 910, removed, as in Isa. xlix, 21; 
Sept. ai ddoi ; Vulg. Sur), the name of one of the gates 
of the Temple at Jerusalem (2 Kings xxiii, 6); called in 
the parallel passage (2 Chron. xxiii, 5) “the gate of the 
foundation,” 109, yeséd (which is the preferable read- 
ing), being apparently that which led across to Zion by 
the causeway or bridge. See TEMPLE. 


Sur (Lovp; Vulg. omits), one of the places on the 
sea-coast of Palestine, which are named as having been 
disturbed at the approach of Holofernes with the As- 
syrian army (Judith ii, 28). It cannot be Tyre, the 
modern Sur, since that is mentioned immediately be- 
fore, Some have suggeste@ Dor, others a place named 
Sora, mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium as in 
Pheenicia, which they would identify with Athlit ; 
others, again, Surufend. But none of these are satis- 
factory. The apocryphal character of the book itself 
makes us suspicious of the accuracy of the name. See 
JUDITH. 


Sura Deva, in Hindi mythology, is the goddess 
of wine, who sprang out of the milk-sea when the moun- 
tain Mandar was cast into it, in order to prepare the 
drink amrita. 


Sura Parpma, in Hindi mythology, is the giant 
with whom Supramanya (q. v.) fought. After he had 
been cut into pieces by the latter, one half changed it- 
self into a peacock, and the other half into a cock. Siva 
used the first as an animal for riding, and the second 
served as a watcher for the house in which the wagon 
of Siva stood. 


Surcingle is a band of black silk or stuff, fringed 
at the ends, and bound round the waists of the clergy 
so as to confine and keep the cassock in place. 


Surenhusius (Surenhus), WILLEM, professor of 
Greek and Hebrew at Amsterdam, flourished in the end 
of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th century. He 
edited a beautifully printed edition of the Mischna, sive 
totius Hebreorum Juris, Rituum, Antiquitatum, et Legum 
Oralium Systema, cum Clarissimorum Rabbinorum Mai- 
monulis et Burtenore Commentariis Integris, etc. (Amst. 
1690-1703, 6 vols, fol.), which has ever since remained 
the best edition (see Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii, 886). He pub- 
lished also mW MADD, sive BiBAoe KaradAayije, in 
quo secundum Vett. Theoll. Hebb. formulas allegandt et 
modos interpretandi conciliantur loca ex V. in N. T. alle- 
gata (ibid. 1713, 4to), a work of unsurpassed value on 
the subject to which it relates, 


Sureties is a name given to sponsors in virtue of 
the security given through them to the Church that 
the baptized shall be “ virtuously brought up to lead a 
godly and a Christian life.” See SPONSOR. 

Surety (some form of 2Y, aráb, to barter, and es- 
pecially to deposit a pledge, either in money, goods, or 
in part payment, as security for a bargain; ¢yyvoc). 
“‘Suretyship” in the A. V. is usually the rendering for 
DB "SPim, tokeim, literally in marg. “those that strike 
(hands),” from SPM, to strike (Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 
1517). The phrase 39 DRIDN, tesûmeth yâd (Sept. 
mapadnkn), “depositing in the hand,” i. e. giving in 
pledge, may be understood to apply to the act of pledg- 
ing, or virtual, though not personal, suretyship (Lev. vi, 
2 [Heb. v, 21]). In the entire absence of commerce, 


SURETY 


the law laid down no rules on the subject of suretyship ; 
but it is evident that in the time of Solomon mercantile 
dealings had become so multiplied that suretyship in 
the commercial sense was common (Prov. vi, 1; xi, 15; 
xvii, 18; xx, 16; xxii, 26; xxvii, 13). But in older 
times the notion of one man becoming a surety for a 
service to be discharged by another was in full force 
(see Gen. xliv, 32), and it is probable that the same 
form of undertaking existed, viz. the giving the hand 
to (striking hands with), not, as Michaelis represents, 
the person who was to discharge the service—in the 
commercial sense the debtor—but the person to whom 
it was due, the creditor (Job xvii, 3; Prov. vi, 1; Mi- 
chaelis, Laws of Moses, § 151, ii, 322, ed. Smith). The 
surety, of course, became liable for his client’s debts in 
case of his failure. In later Jewish times the system 
had become common, and caused much distress in many 
instances, yet the duty of suretyship in certain cases is 
recognised as valid (Ecclus. viii, 13; xxix, 14, 15, 16, 18, 
19). See PLEDGE. 

The earliest form of suretyship mentioned in Script- 
ure is the pledging of person for person, as when Judah 
undertook with his father to be surety for Benjamin 
(AZININ, Z will exchange for him, put myself in place 
of him, Gen. xliii, 9); and when circumstances emerged 
which seemed to call for the fulfilment of the obligation, 
he actually offered himself in the room of Benjamin. In 
this sense the psalmist asks God to be surety for him for 
good (Psa. cxix, 122), as did also, in his great distress, 
Hezekiah (Isa. xxxviii, 14), though the sense here is a 
little weakened in the A. V. by the rendering “ under- 
take for me.” More commonly, however, the kind of 
suretyship spoken of had reference to pecuniary obli- 
gations or debts, and forms the subject of prudential 
advices and warnings in the book of Proverbs (vi, 1; 
xi, 15; xvii, 18; xx, 16). In the first of these passages, 
the dangerous practice of entering into sureties is put 
in two forms—first, “if thou be surety for thy friend,” 
then “if thou hast stricken thy hand with a stranger ;” 
there being no further difference between them than 
that the one has respect to the thing itself, the other to 
the mode of going about it: the person agreeing to be- 
come surety gave his hand to his friend. Hence, also, 
in Prov. xvii, 18, a man “who strikes hands,” that is, 
readily becomes a surety, is declared to be void of un- 
derstanding. In the highest sense the term is applied 
to Christ, who, in his character as mediator, is repre- 
sented as “the surety (fyyvoc) of a better covenant” 
(Heb. vii, 22), having made himself responsible for all 
that in this covenant was required to be accomplished 
for the salvation of those who were to share in its pro- 
visions, See MEDIATION. 


SURETY. In the ancient Church the clergy were 
forbidden to be bondsmen or sureties for any other 
man’s appearance in court, because it was thought that 
such sort of encumbrances might bring detriment to 
the Church in distracting her ministers from constant 
attendance upon divine service. 


Surin, JEAN JOSEPH, a French ascetic writer, was 
born at Bordeaux in 1600, entered the Order of the Jes- 
uits at fifteen years of age, and soon distinguished him- 
elf by his profound piety and knowledge of human 
natnre. In 1634 he was sent to take charge of the Ur- 
suline convent in London, and began a series of exor- 
cisms against the evil spirits supposed to prevail there, 
but eventually became himself the victim of the dæmo- 
niacal possession, and was required to return to Bordeaux. 
In 1637 he again went to London, and remained there, 
with partial seasons of lucidity, for many years, but was 
at length removed from place to place in hopes of relief. 
He recovered his sanity in 1658, and died at Bordeaux, 
April 21, 1665, leaving several works on practical relig- 
ion, which are enumerated in Hoefer, Nouv. Biog, Géné- 
rale, 8. V. 

Surinam (Negro- English) Version. Negro-Eng- 
lish, or, as it might be designated with equal propriety, 
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Negro-Dutch, is the language of the Dutch colony of 
Surinam, in Guiana, and is current among a population 
of at least 100,000 people. Ever since 1738 there has 
existed in Surinam a mission of the United Brethren. 
The language is a compound of English and Dutch, 
with a sprinkling of Spanish, Portuguese, French, and 
African or Indian words. Prior to the year 1813, the 
greater part of the New Test. was translated into that 
language. In 1828 Moravian missionaries completed a 
version of the entire New Test. The MS. was sent to 
Germany, and was revised by Hans Wied, who for up- 
wards of twenty years had resided in Surinam, and who 
expressed the opinion that the translation was “ as per- 
fect as possible.” With the aid of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, an edition of 1000 copies was printed 
in London. This edition was soon exhausted, and, as 
a result of these publications, more than 12,000 con- 
verts were added to the Church. Another edition of 
the New Test. and Psalms was prepared by the Mora- 
vian missionary Treu, and, with the aid of the Neth- 
erlands and the British and Foreign Bible societies, 
2000 copies were printed in 1846. Whether the Old 
Test. has been translated and printed, we are not able 
to say. (B. P.) ; 


Surius, LAURENTIUS, a Carthusian monk, was the 
child of Lutheran, or, as others say, of Romish parents. 
He was born at Lubeck in 1522, and educated at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder and at Cologne. At the latter place 
he became acquainted with Canisius (q. v.), and joined 
the Roman Catholic Church. In 1542 he entered the 
Carthusian Order and devoted himself to monastic as- 
ceticism and literary labor. He displayed both zeal for 
Romanism and hatred for the Reformation, whose lead- 
ers he charged with having borrowed their doctrines 
from Mohammed. Besides translating various mystical 
writings by Tauler, Ruysbroeck, Suso, etc., Surius com- 
posed a Commentarius Brevis Rerum in Orbe Gestarum 
ab Anno 1500 (Lov. 1566). ‘This book was designed to 
oppose the famous Protestant work by Sleidan (q. v.), 
but was devoid of any particular value; but it was, nev- 
ertheless, carried forward by Isselt and others to 1673. 
Additional works by Surius are, Homilte sive Conciones 
Prestantissimorum Eccl. Doctorum, ete. (Col. 1569-76). 
—Concilia Omnia, etc. (ibid. 1567):—and Vite Sanc- 
torum ab Aloysio Lipomanno olim Conscripte (ibid. 
1570-76, 6 vols. fol.), which was repeatedly reprinted, 
the best edition being that of Cologne, 1618. A seventh 
vol. was added after the death of Surius by the Carthu- 
sian Jacob Mosander. Surius died May 23,1578. See 
Biog. Universelle, tom. xliv (Par. 1826); and Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Surlet (de Chokier), the name of an old French 
family, which dates from the year 1170, and culminated 
in the person of Fastré Baré de Surlet, who died about 
1473. The emperor Ferdinand II ennobled the family 
of Surlet in 1630 with the title de Chokier. The follow- 
ing members deserve mention here: 

1. JEAN, born at Liege, Jan. 14, 1571, studied at Lou- 
vain, and took his degrees at Orleans. He became can- 
on of St. Lambert, abbé of St. Hadelin of Visé, and vicar- 
general of the diocese of Liege, where he distinguished 
himself by his zealous charity and erudition. He died 
about 1655, leaving several works on ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

2. JEAN ERNEST, nephew of the preceding, became 
canon of Liege and abbé of Visé. He founded the honse 
of the Incurables and that of the Filles Repenties at 
Liege, and died about 1683. 

3. JEAN FREDERIC, uncle of Jean, was a learned can- 
on of Liege, who wrote Enchiridion Precationum (Liege, 
1636), and died March 15, 1635. 


Surname. Names were at first expressive, as 
those of Scripture. According to Du Cange, surnames 
were originally written, not after the Christian-name, 
but above it, and so were “ supernomina”—overnames, 
The first or Christian name is usually given at bap- 
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tism. Hereditary surnames did not exist in England 
till after the Norman Conquest. They are taken from 
locality, as Field or Forest ; from occupation, as Fisher 
or Miller, Pilgrim or Palmer; from personal qualities, 
as Black or Brown; from natural objects, as Lemon or 
Lamb, Peel or Hog, Steel or Jewel, etc. As distinct from 
the surname, the sirname or sire’s-name is a natural 
addition, with son, Mac, or Fitz, O, ap, wich, or sky (all 
signifying son), as Donaldson or Macdonald, Fitzgerald, 
O'Connell, Alexandrowich, Petrousky — ap Howel be- 
coming Powel, and ap Richard becoming Prichard. 


Surplice (Lat. superpelliceum, over the pelisse), a 
long, loose linen garment worn by clergymen of the 
Church of England during the performance of divine 
service. Surplices are also worn by the fellows of col- 
leges or halls, and by all the scholars and students in 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge upon Sun- 
days, holidays, and even during their attendance at the 
college chapels or churches, It is also worn for the 
service of the choir. Its use dates back to an early 
day. Paulinus sent a lamb’s-wool coat to Severus, and 
Ambrose complains of the use of beavcr skins and silk 
dresses. The white garment of the clergy is mentioned 
by Gregory Nazianzen, Jerome, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Honorius, and Ivo of Chartres. ‘The Council of 
Basle required the surplice to reach below the middle 
of the thigh. The Gilbertines wore a hooded surplice. 
At Burgos, in summer, the canons wear, instead of a 
cope and mozzetta (their winter habit), a sleeved sur- 
plice raised on the shoulders. The name is first men- 
tioned by Odo of Paris and Stephen of Tournay, in the 
12th century. The origin of the surplice is thus given 
by Durand: “It was so called because anciently this 
garment was put upon leathern coats made of the skins 
of dead animals (super tunicas pellicas de pellibus mor- 
tuorum animalium factas), symbolically to represent 
that the sin of our first parents, which brought man 
under the necessity of wearing garments of skin, was 
now hid and covered by the robe of Christ’s innocence 
and grace.” The name and color (white) signify holi- 
ness of life joined to penitence. The use of the surplice 
was strongly objected to by the Calvinistic and Zwin- 
glian reformers on the Continent, and by the Puritans 
in England, who regarded it as a relic of poperv. The 
argument against it is to be found in Beza, Tractat. 
Theolog. iii, 29; and its defence in Hooker, Eccles. Pol- 
ity, v, 29. Much controversy has been held of late 
years as to the propriety of the surplice being worn by 
the preacher in the pulpit, which is contrary to the 
more general practice of the Anglican Church. The 
surplice and alb (q. v.) are slight variations of what 
was originally one vestment. Foreign surplices are 
much shorter than those used in England. In Italy 
the short surplice is called a cotta. See ORNAMENTS, 
ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Surplice-fee is a fee paid to the clergy for occa- 
sional duties. This seems to have been unknown in 
the ancient Church; indeed, several laws were passed 
by the early. Church commanding the gratuitous per- 
formance of all religious offices. 


Surrogate is a name (meaning one substituted, or 
appointed in the place of another) commonly applied in 
ecclesiastical usage to an officer delegated by the bishop 
to grant licenses for marriages, probates of wills, etc., 
in large towns, A surrogate is, properly speaking, the 
deputy or substitute of an ecclesiastical judge. 


Sursum Corda. In the ancient service of the 
Church, it was the duty of the deacon to summon each 
class of worshippers separately to engage in prayer by 
saying, “Let us pray.” Other forms for announcing 
the time of prayer were also used, as “Give audience,” 
“ Lift your heart” (Sursum corda). ‘This rite is de- 
scribed in detail in the eighth book of the Apostolical 
Constitutions, where it is said that the high-priest or 
celebrant at mass savs, “ Lift up your hearts,” and the 
faithful respond, “ We lift them up unto the Lord.” In 
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its English form it is found in the Communion Service 
of the Church of England. 


Surtur, in Norse mythology, is the mighty ruler 
of Muspelheim, the implacable enemy of the asas, who, 
in the conflagration of the universe, will lead the armies 
of the sons of Muspel, join himself with the serpent Mid- 
gard and the wolf Fenris, assail the residences of the 
gods, besiege all the asas in a tremendous battle, and 
finally bring on the overthrow of the world. See Norsz 
MYTHOLOGY. 


Surya, in Hindû mythology, is the sun (not the sun- 
god, for that is called Indra), which in India is an object 
of worship as the celestial genius. He rides in a car 
drawn by seven green horses, whose leader is called 
Arun. A thousand genii are in his train, who adore him 
and sing hymns to him. Surya is often removed from his 
car, and has impressed the earth with numerous legends 
of his power. He has many names, among which, how- 
ever, the following twelve are chief, indicating his at- 
tributes in various relations, and also measurably the 
months: Varuma, Surya, Vedang, Bhanu, Indra, Ravi, 
Gobasti, Yama, Svarna reta, Divakai, Mitra, and Vishnu 
(in the permanent sense of the word). Among all na- 
tions we find at the lowest. stages the powers of nature, 
and especially the heavenly bodies, adored as mighty 
deities. See URANOLATRY. 


Sus. See CRANE; Horse. 
Su’sa (Esth. xi,3; xvi, 18). See SHusHan. 


Su’sanchite (Chald. only in the emphat. plur., 
Susankaye’, NASI ; Sept. Lovoavayaion; Vulg. 
Susanechei) is found once only (in Ezra iv, 9, where 
it occurs among the list of the nations whom the 
Assyrians had settled in Samaria, and whose descend- 
ants still occupied the country in the reign of the Pseu- 
do-Smerdis). ‘There can be no doubt that it desig- 
nates the Sustans, either the inhabitants of the city 
Susa or those of the country (Susis or Susiana) of 
which Susa was the capital. Perhaps as the Elamites 
are mentioned in the same passage, and as Daniel (viii, 
2) seems to call the country Elam and the city Shu- 
shan (or Susa), the former explanation is preferable. 
See SHUSHAN, 

Susan’na (Lovedvva v.r. wodvva; i.e. BENS, 
Shoshannah, a lily [ q. v.]), the name of two females in 
the Bible. The name likewise occurs in Diod. Sic. as 
that of the daughter of Ninus (ii, 6); and Sheshan (1 
Chron. ii, 31, 34, 35) is of the same origin and meaning 
(Gesen. Thesaur. s. v.). 

1. The heroine of the story of the Judgment of Dan- 
iel in the Apocrypha, otherwise called 

Susanna, THE History or, being one of the appen- 
dices to the canonical book of Daniel. See DANIEL, 
APOCRYPHAL ADDITIONS TO. 

1. Title and Position, — This Apocryphal piece has 
different titles. Sometimes it is called (Zovcarva ) 
Susanna, sometimes (Aavınà) Daniel, and sometimes 
(Ataxptoic Aavnr) The Judgment of Daniel. Equally 
uncertain is its position. The Vat. and Alex. MSS. 
and the Vet. Lat. place it before the first chapter of 
Daniel, while the Sept., after the Cod. Chisianus and 
Theodotion, ed. Complu., put it after ch. xii. 

2. Design.—The object of this attractive story is to 
celebrate the triumph of womanly virtue over tempta- 
tions and dangers, and to exalt the wisdom of Daniel 
in saving the life of the pious heroine. Chrysostom 
rightly sets forth the beautiful lesson of chastity which 
this story affords, when he says, “God permitted this 
trial, that he might publish Susanna’s virtue and the 
others’ incontinence; and, at the same time, by her ex- 
emplary conduct, give a pattern to the sex of the like 
resolution and constancy in case of temptation” (Serm. 
de Susanna). The story of Susanna is therefore read 
in the Roman Church on the vigil of the fourth Sun- 
day in Lent, and in the Anglican Church on Nov. 22. 


SUSANNA 


3. Character, Author, Date, and Original Language. 
—Though the form of this story, as we now have it, 
shows that it is greatly embellished, yet there is every 
reason to believe that it is not wholly fictitious, but 
based upon fact. The paronomasias in Daniel’s exam- 
ination of the elders, when he is represented as saying 
to the one who affirmed he saw the crime committed, 
ind oyivoy, under a mastich-tree, “the angel of God 
hath received sentence of God, cyicat oe pico, to cut 
thee in two ;” and to the other, who asserted he saw it 
committed, v7rd mpivoy, under a holm-tree, “the angel 
of the Lord waiteth with the sword, wpicat ce péoor, 
do cut thee in two,” only prove that the Greek is an 
elaboration of an old Hebrew story, but not that it 
originated with the Alexandrine translator of Daniel. 
The Song of Solomon may have suggested material to 
the author. The opinion of Eusebius, Apollinarius, and 
Jerome, that the prophet Habakkuk is the author of 
the History of Susanna is evidently derived from the 
Greek inscription of the History of Bel and the Dragon. 
See APOCRYPHA. 

2. One of the women who ministered to our Lord’s 
personal wants out of their private means (Luke viii, 
2,3). A.D. 28. 


SUSANNA was held by the ancient Church to be a 
symbol of resurrection, and also a type of the persecuted 
Church — the two elders representing the pagans and 
the Jews. Representations of her are frequently found 
in France, in cemeteries, on sarcophagi. She is some- 
times standing between two old men, sometimes between 
two trees behind which the men are hiding. Some- 
times she is represented as a lamb between a fox and a 
leopard. In France she still appears as the representa- 


tive of the Christian Church, the persecutors being Ari- 
ans, Goths, and Vandals.—Martigny, Dict. des Antig. 
Chret. 3. Vv. 








Antique Representations of Susanna. 


Susceptõrès (receivers), a term applied—1. To 
deaconesses, who assisted in undressing and dressing 
candidates for baptism, in anointing, and the like. 2. 
To sponsors, with special reference to the services ren- 
dered immediately before and after the rite of baptism. 

Su’si (Heb. Susi’, "O0, horseman; Sept. Xovoi), 
the father of Gaddi, which latter was the commissioner 
from the tribe of Manasseh to explore Canaan the first 
time (Numb. xiii, 11). B.C. ante 1657. 


Susil, Franz, a Roman Catholic divine, was born in 
1804 at Neu-Rausnitz. near Austerlitz. In 1827 he re- 
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ceived holy orders, and in 1837 was appointed professor 
at Brinn. He died June 1, 1868, at Bystric, in Moravia. 
Susil was one of the most prominent theologians and 
poets of Moravia. Of his works, which are all written 
in the Czechian language, we mention the Works of the 
Apostolic Fathers (1837, and often ) :— Ecclesiastical 
Hymns (1846; 2d ed. 1859) :—and a Commentary on the 
Gospels (1864-67), 4 vols. See Literarischer Hand- 
weiser fiir das katholische Deutschland, 1868, No. 69, 
p. 307 sq. (B. P.) 

Suso, HEINRICH, a Mystic, was born March 21, 
1300, at Constance. His real name was Von Berg; but, 
having been greatly influenced by the tender piety of 
his mother, he assumed her name when her death, in 
his eighteenth year, caused him to seek satisfaction for 
his soul in inward peace. He had been a student at 
Constance and Cologne, and now was strongly influ- 
enced by Master Eckart; but imagination and feeling 
were more powerful with him than the speculative fac- 
ulty. His mysticism required a concrete form in which 
to clothe the idea, and such he found in the “ wisdom” 
of the writings of Solomon. Identifying this “ eternal 
wisdom” now with Christ and again with the Blessed 
Virgin, he expended upon it his love and the devotion 
of his life. He graved upon his breast, with an iron 
pencil, the name of Jesus. Having returned to the 
Convent of Constance, he gave himself to solitary mor- 
tifications, and had many visions. While there he also 
wrote his (German) book On the Eternal Wisdom, in 
1338, which was designed to teach pious souls how to 
imitate Christ in his sufferings. Having reached the 
age of forty years, he concluded his penances and be- 
came a preacher, or, as he phrased it, “a knight of 
God,” and his labors were largely beneficial to the com- 
munity. He entered into relations with other mystical 
teachers, especially Tauler and Heinrich von Nordling- 
en. He induced many noble ladies to devote them- 
selves to a quiet and charitable life, aided in the forma- 
tion of organizations of the Friends of God (q. v.), and 
founded a Brotherhood of the Eternal Wisdom, for 
which he composed a rule and a number of prayers, 
These labors exposed him to criticism and even dan- 
gers. He was even accused of disseminating the heret- 
ical teachings of the Brothers of the Free Spirit (q. v.). 
In his latter days he was chosen prior of his convent. 


_ Soon afterwards he related the history of his inner and 
“outer life to his friend the nun Elizabeth Stiglin, and 
' she wrote the narrative without his knowledge; but it 


was subsequently revised and completed by his hand, 
and received into the collection of his works as part 
first. Part second was the book of Eternal Wisdom; 
part third, his book of Truth, like the other in dialogue 
form, and intended to satisfy the inquiries of a disciple 
of the truth. The conclusion consists of several mis- 
cellaneous letters. Suso died Jan. 25, 1365, in the Do- 
minican convent at Ulm. His writings evince no con- 
nected system. His matter is generally borrowed, and 
only the imaginative, romantic stvle is peculiar to him. 
His fundamental idea is that of Eckart, that being forms 
the highest conception, and that being is God. All cre- 
ated being is a mirror of God, and to recognise God in 
this mirror is to speculate. No name can exhaust the 
idea of God. He is equally “an eternal nothing” and 
the “most essential something;” he is a “ring whose 
centre is everywhere and whose circumference is no- 
where.” To gaze upon God is the highest joy. Creat- 
ures are eternal in God as their “ Exemplar,” and they 
have no distinguishing qualities until after their “ out- 
flow” from God, when they have entered into the creat- 
ure state. They all have the yearning to return into 
their original and restore the interrupted unity. Simi- 
lar is Suso’s representation of the Trinity. The Son is 
the Eternal Word which proceeds from the Father; the 
love which reunites them is the Holy Spirit. The sin- 
stained human soul can find no other way to God than 
Christ, and more particularly than the imitation of his 


sufferings. The distinction between Creator and creat- 
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ure never ceases, however; so that, despite his mystical 
spirit, Suso does not cross the line where the pantheistic 
blending of the created and the Eternal Spirit begins. 
Suso was, in brief, the representative of poetic mysticism 
—a real poet, who is unable to apprehend an idea with- 
out clothing it in symbolic form; and he was in no true 
sense either a philosopher or a practical man of af- 
fairs, Suso’s writings appeared at Augsburg, 1482 and 
1512, fol. Diepenbrock published them in 1829 at Rat- 
isbon (2d ed. 1838); in Latin, by Surius (q. v.), 1535 
and often. From the Latin they were rendered into 
French and Italian, and even into German again. A 
book, Von den neun Felsen (Of the Nine Rocks), which 
was long attributed to Suso, was written in 1392 by the 
Strasburger Rulman Merswin.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
8. V. 


Suspension, an ecclesiastical act of two kinds: 1. 
One of the several sorts of punishment inflicted upon of- 
fending members of the clergy. This relates either to 
the revenues of the clergyman or to his office, and hence 
is called suspensio a beneficio and suspensio ab officio. Sus- 
pension from benefice deprives the offender of the whole 
or a part of his revenue. Suspension from office is vari- 
ous: ab ordine, where a clerk cannot exercise his minis- 
try at all; ab oficio, where he is forbidden to exercise it 
in his charge or cure. In all these cases the incumbent 
retains his order, rank, and benefice in distinction to the 
penalties of solemn deposal and degradation, by which 
he forfeits all rights of his order and benefice. All per- 
sons who can excommunicate can suspend. Suspension 
must be preceded by a monition, and its cause must be 
stated in the formal act: ‘“ Forasmuch as you have been 
proved to have committed such and such things, there- 
fore we suspend you from the office and execution of 
your orders.” Every act of jurisdiction, such as absolu- 
tion, is null and void during suspension, if it has been 
publicly announced; but the ministration of baptism or 
communion is valid. Suspension is removed by abso- 
lution, by revocation of the sentence, by expiration of 
its time, and by dispensation, 2. The other sort of sus- 
pension, which extends also to the laity, is suspension 
from entering a consecrated building, church, or chapel, 
or from hearing divine service, “ commonly called mass,” 
and from receiving the holy sacrament; which, there- 
fore, may be called a temporary excommunication. See 
André, Du Drow Canonique, i, 943; ii, 1110; Maillane, 
Du Droit Canonique, v, 352; Blunt, Dict. of Doctrinal 
Theology, 8 v.; Riddle, Christ. Antig. p. 342. 


Suspicion consists in imagining evil of others 
without proof. It is sometimes opposed to charity, 
which thinketh no evil. “ A suspicious temper checks 
in the bud every kind affection; it hardens the heart, 
and estranges man from man. What friendship can we 
expect from him who views all our conduct with dis- 
trustful eyes, and ascribes every benefit we confer to 
artifice and stratagem? A candid man is accustomed to 
view the characters of his neighbors in the most favor- 
able light, and is like one who dwells amid those beauti- 
ful scenes of nature on which the eye rests with pleas- 
ure. On the contrary, the suspicious man, having his 
imagination filled with all the shocking forms of human 
falsehood, deceit, and treachery, resembles the traveller 
in the wilderness who discerns no objects around him 
but what are either dreary or terrible; caverns that 
open, serpents that hiss, and beasts of prey that howl.” 
See Barrow, Sermons ; Gisborne, Sermons ; Dwight, The- 
ology; James, On Charity. 


Sustentation Fund. 1. English Wesleyan.—A 
fund formed in the several districts which has for its ob- 
ject the raising of such an amount in each district as, be- 
ing divided among the poorer circuits, will secure to their 
preachers a much larger salary than could be paid them 
without supplementary aid. The whole is under the 
supervision of Conference. 2. Free Church of Scotland. 
—A fund provided for the support of ministers of that 
Church. The idea was probably derived by Dr. Chal- 
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mers from the Wesleyans; and a scheme was devised 
by him and made public before the Disruption, and is. 
now carried into operation throughout Scotland. The 
amount of this fund for 1873 to 1874 was £152,112. 


Sutcliffe (or Soutcliffe), Matthew, an Eng- 
lish divine, was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 1586 he was installed archdeacon of Taunton, and on 
Oct. 22, 1588, confirmed dean of Exeter. He died in 
1629. He acquired some celebrity by his College of 
Polemical Divines, which came to naught shortly after- 
his death. Among his works are, A Treatise of Ecele- 
siastical Discipline (Lond. 1591, 4to):—De Presbyterto, 
ejusque Nova in Ecclesia Christiana Politeia (ibid. 1591, 
4to) :—De Catholica et Orthodoxa Christi Ecclesia (ibid. 
1592, 2 vols, ):— De Pontificis Injusta Dominatione in 
Ecclesia, contra Bellarminum (ibid. 1599, 5 vols.) :— De 
Turco-Papismo, or Resemblance between Mahometanism: 
and Popery (ibid. 1599, 4to) :— De Purgatorio, etc. (ibid. 
1599, 4to) :—De Vera Christi Ecclesia (ibid. 1600, 4to) : 
—De Missa, adversus Bellarminum (ibid. 1603, 460) :— 
De Indulgenttis et Jubileo (ibid. 1606, 2 vols. 8vo). See: 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. y.; Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 

Sutcliffe, Robert Burns, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, in 1815, and came to America in 1835, settling in 
Trenton, N. J. In 1854 he was admitted on trial into- 
the New Jersey Conference, and was actively employed 
up to the time of his death, which occurred at Vincent— 
town, Feb. 18, 1874. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1874, p. 36. 


Suthdure (Sax. south door), the place where ca- 
nonical purgation was performed. When a fact charged 
against a person was unproved, the accused was brought 
to the south door of his parish church, and then, in the 
presence of the faithful, made oath of his innocency. 
This is one reason why large south porches are found in 
ancient churches, 


Suthreh Shahis, a division of the Sikhs in Hin- 
dustan whose priests may be known by particular marks, 
Thus they make a perpendicular black streak down the- 
forehead, and carry two small black sticks, each about 
half a yard in length, with which they make a noise 
when they solicit alms. They lead a wandering life, 
begging and singing songs in the Punjabi and other di- 
alects, mostly of a moral and mystic tendency. ‘They 
are held in great contempt, and are frequently disrepu- 
table in character. ‘They consider Tegh Bahader, the- 
father of Guru Govind, as their father. 


Sutphen, Joseph Walworth, a Presbyterian: 
minister, was born at Sweden, N. Y., in 1825. He en- 
tered Hamilton College, and graduated in 1847; after 
which he entered the Union Theological Seminary, in: 
1848; from whence he graduated in 1851. He was or- 
dained with a view of his entering the foreign field as- 
missionary, and on Nov. 7, 1851, departed for Marsovan,. 
in the Turkish empire. His service was brief, as he had 
but scarcely begun his labors when he was called to the- 
heavenly world. 


Sutphen, Morris Crater, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born Dec. 1, 1837, at Bedminster, N. J. 
He united with the Church Aug. 16,1855. He gradu- 
ated from Princeton College in 1856. After teaching 
in a private family in Virginia, he entered Princeton 
Theological Seminary, from whence he graduated after 
a three years’ course. In both college and semjnary he- 
gained a high position as a scholar. He was licensed. 
by the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, at Rahway, N. J.p 
and on May 1, 1860, was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, and installed as collegiate pastor of the 
Spring Garden Church in that city, to serve as co-pas- 
tor with the venerable John McDowell, D.D., at whose 
death, Feb. 13, 1863, he became sole pastor. After a 
pastorate of great fidelity and fruitfulness, in which he 
became quite popular, he became collegiate pastor with 
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the venerable J. McElroy, D.D., of the Scotch Church | so long shall she not be exempted from springing again 
in New York, and was installed April 28, 1866. He was | to life in the body of some female animal. When their 
obliged to resign in 1872, on account of aphonia, which | lords have departed at the fated time of attaining heav- 
a journey to Europe failed to remedy. After his return | en, no other way but entering the same fire is known 
he spent a winter in Florida, and made an effort to sup- | for women whose virtuous conduct and whose thoughts. 
ply the pulpit of the Jacksonville Church, but was | have been devoted to their husbands, and who fear the 
obliged to relinquish it. Returning to the North, his | dangers of separation.” 

health continued to fail, and he died at Morristown, N. | ‘The mode of performing suttee varies in some unim- 
J., June 18, 1875. Dr. Sutphen was a talented, popular, | portant respects, but its principal features are the same. 
and useful preacher, a man of genial spirit, a Christian | An oblong space, seven feet by six feet, is enclosed by 
gentleman, a laborious pastor, and a hard student, and | bamboo stakes about eight feet long, driven into the 
was successful in all departments of Christian work. | earth, within which a pile is built of straw, boughs, and 
He was offered the presidency of three colleges, and at | logs of wood. After certain prayers and ablutions have 
one time a professorship in one of the theological semi- | been gone through with, the body of the deceased hus- 
naries of the Church, but to none of these did he con- | band is brought from the house and placed upon the 
sider his health adequate. He was engaged during the | pile; sometimes in a little arbor of wreathed bamboos, 
latter part of his life in preparing a Manual of Family | hung with flowers within and without. Then the wife 
Worship. (W. P.S.) appears, and is unveiled by the Brahmins, herself re- 


Sutra is the second division of the sacred writings | moving the ornaments from her person, distributing 
of the Buddhists, addressed to the laity. The following them among her friends, by whom they are highly 
will show how these sacred writings are classified: The | Prized. She reserves only one jewel, the tali, or amu- 
Dharmma, divided into the Suttani and A bhidhammani; let, placed round her neck by her deceased husband on 
again divided into—1. Winaya, or discipline; 2. Sutra, the nuptial day. Led by the principal Brahmin, she 
or discourses; 3. Abhidharmma, or pre-eminent truths. walks three times around the pile, and then ascends to. 
The Sutra Pitaka contains seven sections, called Sangis; | the side of her husband. Embracing the body, she lies 
and, including both text and commentary, has 896,500 | °F sits beside it, whereupon the nearest relative applies 
Aanza. Ser Hardy, Eastern Monachism. the torch. The shrieks of the dying woman, if she ut- 


> ters any, are drowned by the shouts of the spectators 
Sutri (near Rome ), CouxciL oF ( Concilium Su- <7 A pe 


and the noise of drums. 
trinum), was held in December, 1046, by Henry the Efforts t this rit d , 
Black, king of Germany. Gregory VI was invited orta to suppress Tus nte were made as early a9 the: 


’ t 4 x 16th century by the Mohammedan emperor Akbar, but 
to this council, and came, hoping to be recognised | without much effect. The practice continued to such 
as sole pontiff; but, finding various difficulties and | ay extent that between 1815 and 1826 there were 7154 
obstacles in the way, he renounced the papacy, stripped | cases reported in Bengal alone. In 1829 lord Bentinck 
himself of his ornaments, and gave back the pastoral | governor-general, enacted a law declaring all aid, — 
staff, after having held the papal chair about twen- sistance, or participation in any act of suttee to be mur- 
ty months, After the council, Henry, accompanied | der, and punishable as such. In 1847, during lord Har- 
by the prelates who had been present, went to Rome, dinge’s administration, the prohibitory edict was ex- 
and by common consent of the Romans and Ger- | tended to the native states in subsidiary alliance with 
mans, Suidger was elected pope, who took the name the government of India, and the practice may be con- 
of Clement H, and was consecrated on Christmas- sidered to be practically extinct. r 
day. See Mansi, Concil. ix, 943; Baronius, Annal. An attempt, of late years, has been made by rajah Rad- 
A.D. 1046. JE hankant Deb to show that in a text belonging to a par- 

Suttee (Sansc. sati, virtuous, i. e. wife), the name | ticular school of the Black Yajur- Veda there is really a 
given in Hindustan to a woman who voluntarily sacri- passage which would justify the practice of suttee; but 
fices herself by burning upon the funeral pyre of her the text cited by him is of doubtful canonicity; and, 
husband, and also to the rite itself. The practice has not moreover, there is a text in the Rig-Veda which, if 
been confined to India, where it has had effect for many | properly read, directs the widow, after attending to her 
centuries, but has existed in other countries. Diodorus | husband’s fuheral ceremonics, to return home and at- 
Siculus gives an instance which occurred in the army | tend to her domestic duties. See Wilson, On the Sup- 
of Eumenes more than 300 years B.C. The period of | posed Vaidik Authority for the Burning of Hindi Wid- 
its origin in India is unknown, though it is certainly of | ows (Lond. 1862), vol. ii. 


great antiquity. Although the practice is not enjoined Sutton. Alvah A., a minister of the Methodist 


by their sacred books, yet it is based by the orthodox | poj 1 Church born in V t 
Hindûs on the injunction of their Shastras, and there can PUREA to ay Nees in 1869, epee — —— 


be no doubt that various passages in their Puranas and | ;, . = 
f : g and farming. In 1873 he took work under the pre- 
codes of law countenance the belief which they enter- siding elder, and supplied Long Prairie charge for two _ 


— af re — PE ; k Thus he ee years. In 1875 he was ordained deacon, admitted inte 
urāna says, “No other way 18 known lor a Virtuous | the Minnesota Conference, and appointed to the Brai- 


woman after the death of her husband; the separate d Missi He died Feb. 15. 1876. See Mi 
cremation of her husband would be lost (to all religious yaa a | Confer ns a s, —— — Gee REE AT See Oe 
$ . e 


intents). If her lord die in another country, let the i N 

faithful wife place his sandals on her breast, and, pure, Sutton, Amos, an English missionary, was born 
enter the fire.” The faithful widow is pronounced no | êt, Sevenoaks, Kent, in 1 798. He was ordained for the 
suicide by the recited text of the Rig-Veda. The code | Mission work at Derby in 1824, and sent to Orissa, In- 
of Vyasa says, “Learn the power of that widow who, dia. He left this field once for a visit to England and 
learning that her husband has deceased and been burned | America. His death took place at Cuttack, India, Aug. 
in another region, speedily casts herself into the fire.” 17,1854. He translated the Scriptures into Oriya, com- 
And the code of Angiras, “That woman who, on the piled an Oriya dictionary, grammar, and lesson - book, 
death of her husband, ascends the same burning pile besides writing The F amily Chaplain (Calcutta, 1831- 
with him is exalted to heaven, as equal in virtue to 82, 2 vols, 8vo):—Rise and Progress of the Mission at 
Arundhati (the wife of Vasishtha). She follows her Orissa (Phila. 18mo):— Orissa and its Evangelization 
husband to heaven, and will dwell in a region of joy (Derby, Eng. 8vo; Boston, 1850, 8vo) :—Hymn-book j oF 
for so many years as there are hairs on a human body, Mission Congregations :—and Guide to the Saviour. 

viz. thirty-five millions, As long as a woman (in her Sutton, Charles Manners, D.D., an English 
successive migrations) shall decline burning herself, like | prelate, was the fourth son of lord George Manners Sut- 
a faithful wife, on the same fire with her deceased lord, | ton, and was born in 1755. He was educated at Emmanuel 
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College, Cambridge; appointed dean of Peterborough, 
1791; bishop of Norwich, 1792; dean of Windsor, 1794; 
and archbishop of Canterbury, 1805. He died July 21, 
1828. He published, Five British Species of Orobanche 
(Transactions of the Linn. Soc. 1797, iv, 173) :—Sermons 
(1794, 4to; 1797, 4to). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, 8. V. 


Sutton, Christopher, a learned English divine, 
was a native of Hampshire, and entered Hart Hall, Ox- 
ford, in 1582, aged seventeen years, but was soon trans- 
ferred to Lincoln College. He was made prebendary 
of Westminster, 1605; prebendary of Lincoln, 1618, and 
died in 1629. He published, Disce Mori (Lond. 1600, 
24mo, with several later editions, N. Y. 1845, 16mo) :— 
Disce Vivere (Lond. 1608, 12mo; 1853, 18mo; N. Y. 
16mo) :—Godly Meditations upon the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper (Lond. 1622, 12mo; late edi- 
tions, 1838, 1847, 1849; Oxf. 1839, 1844, 18mo; N. Y. 
1841, 16mo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. V. 


Sutton, Henry, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born near Princeton, N. J., July 20, 
1808. Leaving home, he resided for some time in Tren- 
ton, N. J., where he united with the Church. After 
preaching a year, he entered the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence on trial in 1835. In 1858 he was made supernu- 
merary, and after sustaining that relation for several 
years, was placed on the superannuated list, and there 
remained until his death, in Philadelphia, Pa., March 
23, 1876. He was then a member of the Wilmington 
Conference. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1877, 
p. 12. 

Sutton, Richard, the co-founder of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, was the younger son of Sir William 
Sutton. Of the time or place of his birth we have no 
certain account, but we know that he practiced as a bar- 
rister of the Inner Temple. In 1490 he purchased some 
estates in Leicestershire, and afterwards increased his 
landed property in different counties. In 1498 he was 
a member of Henry VIII's privy council, and in 1505 
was one of the governors of the Inner Temple. We 
find him, in 1513, acting as steward of the Monastery of 
Sion, near Brentford, Middlesex. He died about 1524, 
His bequests were almost all of a religious or charitable 
kind. His benefactions to Brasenose College were es- 
pecially liberal, he having completed the building and 
doubled its revenues, besides leaving to it several valu- 
able estates. He bore the expense of publishing the 
very rare book The Orcharde of Syon. 


Sutton, Stephen B., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Clermont County, O., 
Feb. 14, 1819, and united with the Church in February, 
1837. He was licensed to preach March 16, 1844, and 
was admitted on trial into the Indiana Conference in 
October, 1851. He died at Martinsville, December, 1863. 
Mr. Sutton was very successful in his work, having ad- 
` mitted about 1275 persons into the Church. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1864, p. 201. 


Sutton, Thomas (1), founder of the Charter- 
house school and hospital, was born at. Knaith, Lincoln- 
‘shire, in 1532. He was educated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge, but at what college is uncertain. After travel- 
ling abroad for some time, he returned home in 1562; 
was retained by the duke of Norfolk, and afterwards 
became secretary to the earl of Warwick and his broth- 
er, earl of Leicester. In 1569 he became master of ord- 
nance at Berwick, and shortly after obtained a patent 
for the office of master-general of the ordnance of the 
North, which he retained until 1594, He entered: into 
business, and was at the time of his death (at Hackney, 
Dec. 12, 1611) the richest untitled subject in the king- 
dom. He endowed the Charterhouse in 1611 with the 
bulk of his property. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, s. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Sutton, Thomas (2), D.D., an English clergy- 
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man, was born at Bampton, Westmoreland, and entered 
Queen's College, Oxford, in 1602, at the age of sixteen. 
He became perpetual fellow in 1611, lecturer of St. 
Helen’s, Abington, Berks, and minister of Calham, and 
afterwards minister of St. Mary Overies, Southwark. 
He was drowned at sea in 1623. He published separate 
Sermons (Lond. 1615, 8vo; 1616, 8vo; 1626, 4to; 1631, 
4to):— Lectures on Romans, ch. xi (1632, 4to) :—and 
left in MS. Lectures on Romans, ch. xii, and Psalm crix, . 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Sutton, William, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Virginia about 1783, and 
in 1810 was licensed to preach. In 1823 he was or- 
dained deacon by bishop M‘Kendree, and in 1829 elder 
by bishop Roberts, and after this gave the Church 
faithful service for twenty-nine years. He died at 
London, Madison Co., O., Dec. 13, 1858. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1859, 
p. 190. 


Suva, in Japanese mythology, is the god of the 
chase and the tutelary patron of all hunters. Large 
processions are annually formed in his honor. 


Svadilfur, in Norse mythology, was a famous horse 
of the giant who built the castle of the gods. He pro- 
jected a great fortress for the asas who were defending 
themselves against the ice-giants; and he offered him- 
self as an architect to erect it, provided they would give 
him three winters to finish it, and the beautiful Freia as 
a wife and the sun and moon as servants. By the ad- 
vice of Loke, the asas accepted the offer, on the condi- 
tion that he should fulfil it in one winter, and without 
any other help than the horse Svadilfur. The giant 
agreed to this, and his horse exhibited such extraordi- 
nary strength that he easily lifted stones of the greatest 
weight, which would have required a hundred horses to 
carry; and the building was already completed, except 
a single gate, before the asas had thought it possible. 
They then threatened Loke with death if he did not 
break up the contract. Loke thereupon assumed the 
form of a beautiful mare, and so engaged the stallion 
Svadilfur that he broke the rope by which he was held 
and followed Loke, who took him far enough away. 
From this connection sprang Odin’s famous eight-footed 
horse Sleipner, who was fleeter than the wind and never 
tired. The architect saw himself deserted by his help, 
and sought to assume his gigantic form in order to fin- 
ish the work with all his strength; but in the dilemma 
of the gods as to whether in that case they should 
abide by their word, or whether the giant should 
not be required to finish the work as he was, Thor 
suddenly app:ared with his hammer and slew the 
giant. 


Svaha, in Hindi mythology, was the spouse of the 
fire-god Agni. 


Svainshaugi, or Swarns’ HILL in Norse mythol- 
ogy, was a place which appears to have been originally 
the residence of dwarfs, inasmuch as the Edda mentions 
several of these as coming thence to Orwanga (arrow- 
field) and Jornwall (iron or battle field). 


Svaixdunoka, in Slavic mythology, was the brill- 
iant bride of the star-god. She was worshipped by the 
heathen Prussians as a friendly, benign goddess, who 
kept the stars in their courses when her husband drop- 
ped their reins in his wild chase on the moon-car through 
storm and cloud. 


Svaixtix, in Slavic mythology, was the god of the 
stars and of sunlight, whom the ancient Prussians re- 
vered in common with the Wends and Slavs in Pome- 
rania, etc. He was represented in exceedingly rich 
clothing, had flames and rays about his head, and a tuft 
of hair on the middle of his crown, which rose like a 
flame of fire. From old Rbhetrean works of art we infer, 
notwithstanding the inscription which calls him Belbog 
(i. e. biali bog, a good deity, in opposition to Czernebog, 
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the evil god), that he was a malicious deity, since he 
appears as fierce and forbidding; but we must bear in 
mind that sculpture must rise to a high grade before 
noble and inviting forms can be represented. This 
art was at that time in such infancy that we can only 
wonder how the figures are shapely at all. Svaixtix 
was the most benevolent deity; he illuminated the 
night by the glimmer of the stars, by the aurora 
and the snow - light, and, like the sun - god, imparted 
growth to seeds and warmth and fruitfulness to the 
soil. ; 

Svakons, in Lettish mythology, were soothsayers 
who foretold fortunes from flame and the smoke of a 
light. 

Svalgoni, in Lettish mythology, were priests who 
understood nuptial ceremonies, examined bridegrooms 
and brides who were about to marry, tied the conjugal 
knot, and pronounced the blessing upon them in the 
name of Deity. 


Svantevit, in Slavic mythology, was the most re- 
vered and conspicuous of the gods among the Wends. 
At Arkona, on the island of Rügen, stood his gigantic 
image, which was far and wide, for the whole southern 
coast of the Baltic Sed, the central point of worship. 
Svantevit was an enormous colossus, which on four 
necks bore four heads with shorn hair and short beard. 
His clothing was like that of the Wends in general: a 
gown extending to the knees, made of cloth or felt, with 
long wide sleeves; a girdle held it together; the legs 
were bare; on the feet he wore coarse bark shoes; an 
immense sword hung at his side; and in the right hand 
he carried a large bow resting on the ground; his left 
hand held a cornucopia, which was annually filled with 
wine. In addition to these 
insignia, his image, which 
stood in Rhetra, had also a 
long-bearded human head 
on the breast. Svantevit 
was both a good and an evil 
Aan deity, as the cornucopia and 

X the bow indicated—the lat- 
ter for war, the former for 
peace. He overshadowed 
the whole earth with his 
four heads; hence his coun- 
sel was highly prized and 
his oracles were the most 
conspicuous, as his cultus 
involved earthly power and 
authority. He was wor- 
shipped with drunken rev- 
elries, and large offerings, 
including, not unfrequently, 
human victims, were made; 
but, it would seem, only 
when he was angry. His 
service was attended to by 
one high-priest, who, on the 
day of the great harvest fes- 
tival, personally swept the 
temple, and that with re- 
strained respiration, so as not to offend the god with his 
breath. Wine only was poured into his great cornucopia; 
and from the quantity that remained over from the pre- 
ceding year an augury was drawn as to the abundance 
or otherwise of the next year's crop. The temple 
and the image of the god were destroved by Wal- 
«lemar I, on the baptism of the people. The public 
worship of this god thereafter ceased, although it pri- 
vately continued, so that even now many old peasants 
regard the spot with superstitious awe. The interpre- 
tation of the name as //oly Veit (Sanctus Vitus) is 
probably only an instance of the corruption or extension 
of language. 


Svartalfhein, in Norse mythology, was the native 
place of all evil genii or black elves. 





Figure of Svantevit. 
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Svarthoefde, in Norse mythology, was the origi- 
nal ancestor of all magicians, who learned his art from 
the gods themselves, and transmitted it to his descend- 
ants. 


Svasudes, in Slavic mythology, was the god of 
summer, represented by the warm beams of spring that 
introduced summer. He was worshipped by the Wends 
and Slavs as a deity of the second rank. 


Svava, in Norse mythology, was a beautiful daugh- 
ter of king Eylimi, who became famous through Helgi 
Haddinga, the son of Hiorward, king of Norway. The 
last had made a vow to call his own the fairest woman 
of the earth; and thus he already had three wives— 
Alfhild, the mother of Hedin; Säreid, the mother of 
Humlung; and Sinriod, the mother of Hilming—when 
he heard that Sigurlin was the handsomest of women. 
He immediately wooed her through the jarl Atli, but 
was rejected through fear of other suitors. Thereupon 
he made war upon her father, and at length seized Si- 
gurlin. She was, however, already the mother of a son, 
the famous Helgi, who remained quiet until the kind- 
hearted Svava aroused him, gave him the name of Hel- 
gi, and allied herself to him as a godmother. Defended 
by the bad and charming Walkur, and armed with a 
never-failing sword, Helgi signalized himself by deeds 
of the greatest heroism; but he was, nevertheless, slain 
by Atli, the son of Hrodmar. No sooner, however, 
was Helgi reborn as the son of king Sigmund and the 
beautiful Borghili than Svava also reappeared in a sec- 
ond incarnation as the Shild virgin Sigrun. Helgi was 
but one day old when he stood in armor and longed for 
the battle and victory. He crept, in female attire, into 
the house of the powerful but wicked king Hundingur, 
explored it as a waiting-maid, and then attacked and 
slew him in a dreadful contest. Helgi next wooed the 
beautiful and formerly loved Svava, now Sigrun; but 
had yet to undergo many a severe contest, since she was 
already betrothed to Hodbrod, a son of king Gramnar 
of Sweden, but not loved by her. Helgi attacked him 
also, overcame and slew him in a battle at Frekastein, 
and was approaching the goal of his wishes when a new 
obstacle arose in the person of his own brother Hedin. 
The latter was returning home to Julaabend when he 
met an ugly old witch, out of the forest, riding on.a wolf, 
which she drove with reins of twisted snakes, and she 
offered herself as a Walkur to the beautiful youth as a 
protectress; but when he disdained her, she angrily 
cried, “Thou shalt pay for this with Braga’s cup.” 
When Hedin reached his home, he wildly swore that 
he would possess himself of Sigrun, his brother’s bride, 
and he accordingly went immediately to seek his broth- 
er for that purpose. ‘he latter not only treated him 
kindly, but, having been already mortally wounded in 
battle, surrendered her to his brother. When Helgi ar- 
rived in Walhalla, all the joys of heaven could not sup- 
ply the place of the beautiful Sigrun; he therefore re- 
turned to his tomb, and rested there all night by the 
side of the lovely Sigrun till the morning light an- 
nounced the end of his delight; and, mounting his 
steed, he returned to the halls of Walhalla. Helgi 
was a third time born as the second Haddinga, while 
Svava, likewise, a third time appeared as Kara, daugh- 
ter of Halfdan, who was king of Denmark, and, 
with the spouse of his daughter, ruled over land and 
sea. 


Sverga Divi, in Hindi mythology, is a section of 
genii who execute the immediate commands of Indra, 
oe Indian sun-god. ‘They seem not to have a large 
form, since they often ask human help in order to defend 
them against the Assurs, or evil genii. 


Sviartovit (Slavic, holy warrior), the most cele- 
brated deity of the ancient Baltic Slavonians, whose 
temple and idol were at Arkona, the capital of the 
island of Rügen. This last stronghold of Slavonic idol- 
atry was taken and destroved, A.D. 1168, by Waldemar 
I, king of Denmark. See SLAVONIANs. 


SVIDOR 


Svidor and Svipall, in Norse mythology, are sur- 
names of Odin. 


Svipul, in Norse mythology, was one of the beauti- 
ful Walkurs, or female spirits who order the battle. 


Swaddle (mn, to bandage, omapyavow; but 
MDY, in Lam. ii, 23, means to bear upon the palm), to 
swathe an infant with cloths in order to keep its tender 


limbs from injury, a practice common in the East (Ezek. 
xvi, 4; Luke ii, 7). See BIRTH. 


Swaddlers, an absurd nickname given by the 
Irish Roman Catholics to the early Methodists. It is 
said to have originated from John Cennick preaching a 
sermon on the Babe “wrapped in swaddling-clothes,” 
the ignorant Roman Catholics who heard it or heard of 
it supposing the “ swaddling-clothes” to be an invention 
of the Protestants. In the year 1738 a ballad-singer 
named Butler actually raised riots in Dublin and else- 
where to the cry of “Five pounds for the head of a 
swaddler!” and he and his allies called themselves 
“ Antiswaddlers.” 


Swahili Version. The Swahili, which was for- 
merly described as Kisuahelt (that is, “according to 
Swahili”), is spoken at Zanzibar and for a considerable 
distance down the East Coast of Africa, besides being 
likely to become an important means of communication 
with inland tribes. The language is evidently an off- 
shoot of the Kaffir family, but is strongly impregnated 
with Arabic words, being a connecting-link between the 
two opposite families of speech. A tentative translation 
of the New Test. was made by the Rev. Dr. Krapf when 
in Eastern Africa a few years ago, but he never so far 
perfected his work as to render it prudent to propose its 
publication. Independently of Dr. Krapf’s work, the at- 
tention of others had been drawn to this important sub- 
ject; and when the Rev. Dr. Steere returned to England 
in 1869 he brought with him a translation of St. Matthew 
and the book of Psalms, which he had himself prepared 
during a residence of several years at Zanzibar. In the 
same year the Gospel of St. Matthew was printed; and 
as this was the first time any part of the Scriptures had 
been published in that language, and the circulation 
must of necessity be limited, only a small edition was 
issued. . In 1871 the book of Psalms was printed, which 
was followed in 1875 by the publication of St. John’s 
Gospel, and in 1877 by that of St. Luke, the latter as 
translated by the late missionary Rebmann, but with 
the orthography made to confurm to that of bishop 
Steere. From the Report for the year 1877, we see that 
a proposal was made to use the Arabic characters for this 
version, but the committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society could not approve of it, inasmuch as the 
weight of evidence went to show that any natives who 
were acquainted with the Arabic characters could read 
the pure Arabic version, while for the rest the Kisuaheli 
in Roman characters was far simpler. Altogether the 
missionaries circulated in about nine years (i.e. since 
the publication of St. Matthew in 1869 to March 30, 
1878) 4048 copies. Thus encouraged, bishop Steere is 
preparing a translation of the other books of the Bible. 
(B. P.) 


Swaim, John Sanford, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born at Chatham, N. J., 
May 1, 1806, and united with the Church at the age of 
fourteen, He was admitted on trial in the Philadelphia 
Conference in 1834, and continued actively engaged in 
the pastorate until 1863. He then entered the Chris- 
tian Commission, and was appointed to Hilton Head. 
In 1864 he was made supernumerary, and appointed | 
missionary to Jacksonville, Fla. Finding the climate 
congenial to his health, he continued to reside there un- 
til his death, Nov. 18, 1875. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1876, p. 42. | 


Swaim, Samuel Budd, D.D., an able minister | 
of the Baptist denomination, was born at Pemberton, 
N. J., June 22, 1809, and was a graduate of Brown Uni- 
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versity in the class of 1830 and of the Newton Theolog- 
ical Institution in the class of 1833. He was ordained 
at Haverhill, Mass., Nov. 7, 1833. For some time he 
was professor in Granville College (now Denison Uni- 
versity). In 1838 he took charge of the First Baptist 
Church in Worcester, Mass., where his ministry was an 
eminently successful one, and continued sixteen years. 
From 1854 to 1862 he was pastor in West Cambridge, 
and then became an agent for the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society, His death took place Feb. 
8, 1865. (J. C.S.) 


Swain, Charles W., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at New Bedford, Mass., Oct. 
22,1793. He united with the Church in Richmond, 
Clermont Co., O., in 1819, and in 1831 was admitted on 
trial into the Ohio Conference, and in due time received 
deacon’s and elder’s orders, He was actively engaged 
in the ministry (excepting one year’s service as agent 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University) until the fall of 1855. 
In 1856 he took a superannuated relation, and made his 
home in Easton until his death, April 25, 1870. Mr. 
Swain assisted in organizing a temperance society in 
New Richmond, O., as early as Sept. 1, 1829, the first of 
the kind west of the Alleghany Mountains. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1870, p. 166. 


Swain, Nathan, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in 1767, and converted when fourteen years 
of age. In 1799 he was admitted on trial in the Phila- 
delphia Conference, in 1801 admitted into full connec- 
tion and ordained deacon, and in 1803 ordained elder. 
He continued effective, with the exception of two years, 
until 1816, when he took a supernumerary relation, which 
he sustained until 1832, when he became superannuated, 
and so remained until his death, March 1, 1845. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, iv, 14. 


Swain, Richard, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was a native of New Jersey. In 1789 he was admitted 
on trial, in 1791 into full connection, and filled the fol- 
lowing stations: Trenton, N. J., in 1789; Flanders, in 
1790-91; Middletown Circuit, Conn., in 1792; New 
London, in 1793; Salem, N. J., in 1794; Burlington, in 
1795; Freehold, in 1796; Trenton, in 1797; Freehold, 
in 1798; Salem, in 1799 and 1800; Bethel, in 1801; 
Cape May, in 1802; Salem, in 1803. He became super- 
numerary in 1804-7, and died Jan. 17, 1808. He was 
a man of great usefulness in the ministry. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, i, 159; Stevens, Hist. of the 
M. E. Church, iv, 280; Bangs, Hist. of the M. E. Church, 
li, 252. 


Swallow is the rendering, in the A. V., of two 
Heb. words, and possibly the true meaning of a third. 
None of them, however, are very clearly identifiable ac- 
cording to modern scientific classification. 

1. "955, derér, prop. liberty (as often rendered), i. e. 
strictly swiftness, occurs in two passages only with ref- 
erence to a bird: Psa. lxxxiv, 3 (Heb. 4), “The swal- 
low [hath found] a nest ;” Prov. xxvi, 2, “ as the swal- 
low by flying.” The ancient versions, in the former 
passage, understand a turtle-dove (Sept. rpwywv; Vulg. 
turtur), and in the latter a sparrow (orpovJ0c, passer). 
The radical signification of the word favors the idea 
that it may include the swallow, with other swiftly fly- 
ing or free birds, The old commentators (so the rab- 
bins), except Bochart (Hieroz. ii, 590 sq.), who renders 
it “ columba fera,” apply it to the swallow, from the love 
of freedom in this bird and the impossibility of retain- 
ing it in captivity (De Wette, Umbreit, Ewald, Gese- 
nius, Thesaur. p. 355). It is more likely that it was so 
named from its rapidity of flight. It probably, there- 
fore, is more properly the “swift” or “black martin,” 
and probably the dururi, mentioned by Forskal as mi- 
grating to Alexandria from Upper Egypt about the end 
of October (Descript. Anim. p.10). The frequenting of 
public buildings by this class of birds (Herod. i, 159; 
‘Elian, V. J. v, 17) is proverbial (Schultens, Monum. 
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Vett. Arab. Carm. p. 1; Niebuhr, Reisen, ii, 270). See 
SPARROW. 

2. 139, ’agir, the twitterer, also occurs twice: Isa. 
xxxviii, 14, “ Like a crane [or] a swallow, so did I chat- 
ter;” Jer. viii, 7, “The turtle and the crane and the 
swallow observe the time.” In both these passages it 


is associated with a third term, O50, sús (v. r. OD, 


sis), rendered “crane,” but in the former passage the 
connective ` (“and,” “or”) is wanting. The Sept. in 
Isa. renders both words by the single one yeArdwy, 
Vulg. pullus hirundinis; and in Jer. yedtdwy aypod, 
hirundo et ciconia ; thus agreeing with the A. V. in de- 
noting the swallow. Bochart, however (Hieroz. ii, 614 
sq.), Maintains that ’agur is the proper Hebrew desig- 
nation of the crane. He compares the word with the 
Chald. X53913, kurkeya, the Arab. kurki, the Gr. yépa- 
voc, the Welsh garan, and the Germ. kran, all of which 
are, like it, onomatopoetic. The twittering or queru- 
lous sound (XDX) and the migratory habit are both 
characteristics which meet in the crane; its cry is often 
compared by the poets with that of a person in distress 
or grief, and its migratory habits are frequently dwelt 
upon by ancient writers (Aristot. Anim. viii, 12; lian, 
Anim, iii, 13, 23; Pliny, x, 31; Quint. Curt, Smyrn. ii, 
107; xiii, 102 sq.). This view has been followed by 
Rosenmiiller, Maurer, and Henderson in their comments 
on Isaiah. Gesenius, though seeming to favor this 
view in his commentary on Isaiah, repudiates it in his 
Thesaurus, where he treats ’ugti as a verbal adjective 
signifying chattering or twittering, and regards it as an 
epithet of the swallow in the passage in Isaiah, and 
as a designation of the swallow in that in Jeremiah. 
This is followed by Knobel (Der Prophet Jesaia erklärt). 
It is in favor of this that in the former the copulative is 
wanting between the two words; but this may be ex- 
plained as a case of asyndeton (as in Hos. vi, 3; Hab. 
iii, 11, etc.); whereas the insertion of the | in the other 
passage seems clearly to prove that ’agur and sus de- 
note different birds, Hitzig, indeed, proposes to strike 
out this copula, but without sufficient reason. Maurer 
derives 339 from an Arabic root signifying turbavit 
aquam, so as to designate an aquatic bird; Kuobel 
would trace it to another Arabic root meaning to mourn 
piteously, The O40, sús, if distinct from the 139, 
’agur, is probably a large species of swallow, and the 
latter term, when not a mere epithet of the former, 
probably signifies a peculiar kind of heron. Sis, how- 
ever, may perhaps be an imitative name expressive of 
the swallow’s voice or twitter; and in Dr. Kennicott’s re- 
mark that in thirteen codices of Jeremiah he read /szs for 
sis we find the source of the ancient fable of the Egyp- 
tian /sis being transformed into a swallow. See CRANE, 

Whatever be the precise rendering, the characters 
ascribed in the several passages where the names occur 
are strictly applicable to the swallow, viz. its swiftness 
of flight, its nesting in the buildings of the Temple, its 
mournful, garrulous note, and its regular migration, 
shared, indeed, in common with several others. We 
may observe that the garrulity of the swallow was pro- 
verbial among the ancients (see Nonn. Dionys. ii, 133, 
and Aristoph. Batr. 93). Hence its epithet cwriAdc, 
“ the twitterer,” ewrtAdoac ðt rac yedodvac, Athen. 622. 
See Anacr. 104, and d93poy6n, Hesiod, Op. 566; and Vir- 
gil, Georg. iv, 306. Although Aristotle, in his Natural 
History, and Pliny, following him, have given currency 
to the fable that many swallows bury themselves dur- 
ing winter, vet the regularity of their migration, alluded 
to by the prophet Jeremiah, was familiarly recognised 
by the ancients, See Anacreon (Od. xxxiii). The ditty 
quoted by Athen. (360) from Theognis is well known— 

THAS’ AASE xeArdwv, Kaas wpar ayouca, 

KaAovs éviautous, éni yaotépa Aeuka, éwi võta péňaiva. 
So Ovid (Fast. ii, 853), “ Prenuntia veris hirundo.” 

The species of Syria and Palestine, so far as they 
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— — 


The Swift (Cypselus apus). 


are known, appear all to be the same as those of Eu- 
rope. The following are the most abundant: 1. Cypse- 
lus apus, the common swift or black martin, distin- 
guished by its larger size, short legs, very long wings, 
forked tail, and by all the toes of the feet turning for- 
ward: these, armed with small, crooked, and very sharp 
claws, enable the bird to hang against the sides of walls, 
but it cannot rise from the ground on account of the 
length of its wings. The last two, but more particu- 
larly this species, we take to be the derôr, ọn account 
of the name durari, already mentioned; which was 
most probably applied to it because the swift martin 
prefers towers, minarets, and ruins to build in, and is, 
besides, a bird to which the epithet “free” is particu- 
larly applicable. On the European coast of the Medi- 
terranean it bears the name of barbota, and in several 
parts of France, including Paris, is known by the vul- 
gar name of “le Juif,” the Jew; and, finally, being the 
largest and most conspicuous bird of the species in Pal- 
estine, it is the type of the heraldic martlet, originally 
applied in the science of blazon as the especial distinc- 
tion of Crusader pilgrims, being borrowed from Oriental 
nations, where the bird is likewise honored with the 
term kagi, or pilgrim, to designate its migratory hab- 
its. The derôr being mentioned as building on the al- 
tar seems to imply a greater generalization of the name 
than we have given it; for habits of nesting in imme- 
diate contact with man belong only to the house and 
window swallows; but in the present instance the ex- 
pression is not meant to convey a literal sense, but must 
be taken as referring to the whole structure of the Tem- 
ple, and in this view the swift bears that character 
more completely than the other. It is not necessary to 
dilate further on the history of a genus of birds so uni- 
versally known. 2. Hirundo rustica, or domestica (var. 
Cahirica), the chimney swallow, with a forked tail, 
marked with a row of white spots, whereof Hirundo 
Syriaca, if at all different, is most likely only a variety. 
3. Chelidon urbica, the martin, or common window 
swallow. 4. Cotyle riparia, sand-martin, or shore-bird, 
not ugcommon in Northern Egypt, near the mouths of 
the Delta, and in Southern Palestine, about Gaza, where 
it nestles in holes, even on the sea-shore. Besides 
these, the Eastern or russet swallow (Hirundo rufula, 
Tem.), which nestles generally in fissures in rocks, and 
the crag-martin (Cotyle rupestris, Linn.), which is con- 
fined to mountain gorges and desert districts, are also 
common. (See /bis, i, 27; ii, 386.) The crag-martin 
is the only member of the genus which does not migrate 
from Palestine in winter. Ofthe genus Cypselus (swift), 
besides the one first noted above, the splendid alpine 
swift (Cypselus melba, Linn.) may be seen in all suitable 
localities. A third species, peculiar, so far as is yet 


_known, to the north-east of Palestine, has recently been 


described under the name of Cypselus Gulileensis. See 
Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 204; Wood, Bible 
Animals, p. 381 sq.; Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, 
p. 206. See BIRD. 
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Swan is the rendering, in the A. V., of PWM, rin- | blue, the upper and back parts of a dark but orilliant 
shémeth, in two of the three passages where this word | — It is allied to the Se oe ee si 
occurs, namely, Lev. xi, 18; Deut. xiv, 16, where it and most beautiful of the family Rullidæ, being larger 

: A ee, ; than the domestic fowl. From the extraordinary length 
stands in the list of unclean birds (Sept. moppvpiwv, ‘i E bled. lightly ii he flat l 
5 Wilde E HO of its toes, it is enabled, lig tly treac ing ont e at eaves 
iPue ; ae CODY Mier F EPOP J ba sir lanes of water-plants, to support itself without immersion, and 
same). Bochart (Hieroz. ii, 290) explains it noctua | apparently to run on the surface of the water. It fre- 
(owl), and derives the name from BW, shamdm, “to | quents marshes and the sedge by the banks of rivers in 
astonish,” because other birds are startled at the appa- | all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, and is 
rition of the owl. Gesenius suggests the pelican, from j abundant in Lower Egypt. Atheneus has correctly 


tion of its pouch. Whatever may have been the bird — long oe and thus conveying tt to w mouth Ir 
: .. | 18 distinguished from all the other species of Rallide by 
intended by Moses, these conjectures canot be admit- its short, powerful mandibles, with which it crushes its 
ted as satisfactory, the owl and pelican being both dis- | ` N Ba a 
. : 1». | prey, consisting often of reptiles and young birds. It 
tinctly expressed elsewhere in the catalogue. Giggeius wll FeeGuiCiTE IGE lel cla LS ih a ono deet 
wavered between these two; and Dr. Mason Harris, q : ` — = pcre 
; ; ; and at once crunch the head of its victim with its beak. 
seemingly not better informen, and confounding the It is an omnivorous feeder, and, from the miscellaneous 
American red species with the white one of Africa, : ee ogee es h 
. ; character of its food, might reasonably find a place in the 
guessed that porphyr ton must mean the flamingo. catalogue of unclean birds. Its flesh is rank, coarse, and 
Parkhurst, deriving the word from DW), nashdm, “to | very dark-colored. It was anciently kept tame in the 
breathe,” was inclined to render tinshéemeth by “ goose ;” | precincts of pagan temples, and therefore, perhaps, was 
but as this bird is not by the present Jews deemed un- | marked unclean, as most, if not all, the sacred animals 
clean, it may be confidently assumed that no mistake in | of the heathens were. When, in the decline of idolatry, 
this matter can have occurred during any period, and | the dog, peacock, ibis, the purple bird in question, and 
consequently that the goose cannot have been marked | other domesticated ornaments of the temples had disap- 
unclean by the law and afterwards admitted among the | peared, Gesner’s researches show how early and long the 
clean birds with its name transferred to another species. | writers of the Middle Ages and of the Revival of Lit- 
The Hebrei Dictionary by Selig Newman, it is true, | erature were perplexed to find again the porphyrion of 
renders tinshémeth “swan;” but the Polyglots show the | the ancients, although modern naturalists have not the 
great uncertainty there is in several of the names of | shadow of a doubt upon the subject, the species being, 
‘both the chapters in question. The swan, for which | moreover, depicted upon Egyptian monuments. The 
some recent scholars contend, asserting that it was held | Porphyrio hyaciuthinus is the species most common in 
sacred in Egy pt, does not occur, so far as has been ascer- | Europe, although there are several others in Asia and 
tained, in any Egyptian ancient picture, and is not a bird | Africa; Porphyrio erythropus, abundant on the south- 
which, in migrating to the south, even during the cold- | east coast of Africa, appears to be that which the pagan 
est seasons, appears to proceed farther than France or | priests most cherished. 
Spain, though, no doubt, mdividuals may be blown on- 
ward in hard gales to the African shore. Only two. | / 
instances of swans have been noticed so far to the south \ U/l f g 
as the sea between Candia and Rhodes: one where a | | | 
traveller mentions his passing through a flock reposing 
on the sea during the night; the other recorded by 
Hasselquist, who saw one on the coast of Egypt. But 
it may be conjectured that they mistook pelicans for 
swans, particularly as the last mentioned are fresh-water 
birds, and do not readily take to the true salt sea. Mr. 
Strickland, indeed, says of the mute swan (Cygnus olor), 
that it visits Smyrna Bay in winter; and Mr. Yarrell, 
on the authority of Mr. Bennett, tells us that the hooper 
(C. ferus) sometimes goes as far south as Egypt and 
Barbary. He adds that “they visit Corfu and Sicily in 
very severe winters; and Mr. Drummond saw a few on 
the lakes of Biserta, and one in the Lake of Tunis at the 
end of April, 1845.” But these are very rare instances, 
Nor, if it had been known to the Israelites, is it easy to 
understand why the swan should have been classed ARE 
among the unclean birds. The renderings of the Sept., j —— 
porphyrio and ibis, are either of them more probable. 
Neither of these birds occurs elsewhere in the catalogue. 


The porphyrion, or purple gallinule, cannot have been The same Heb. word tinshémeth (PAWIM; Sept. 

unknown to the translators, as it was, no doubt, common åomáňať v. r. omddak, Vulg. talpa) ir Lew: xi, 30 

in the Alexandrian temples, and was then, as it is now, | pein g found among the — clean “creeping things th at 

i : : ; 

seen both in Egypt and Palestine. IIoppupiuv, por- creep upon the earth,” evidently no longer stands for 

phyrio antiquorum, Bp., the purple water-hen, is men- | the name of a bird, and is rendered “ mole” by the A. V., 

tioned by Aristotle (/ i ite A ee ls 8), Aristophanes adopting the interpretation of the Sept., Vulg., Onkelos, 

(A4 e H R ed ea. Del = oS )s Ane y — fully de- and some of the Jewish doctors, Bochart has, however, 

scri y Athenæus epn. 1X, . e circum- a ; — 

stance of the same Heb. name being given to the cha- sno n that the Heb. chéled (72h), the Arabic Khuld or 
khild, denotes the “mole,” and has argued with much 


meleon (see below) may have arisen from both having ; : — re 
the faculty of changing colors, or being iridescent; the | force in behalf of the “chameleon” being the tinshemeth. 
The Syriac version and some Arabic MSS. understand 


first, when angry, becoming green, blue, and purple—col- A 
i : : 1 “a centipede” by the original word, the Targum of Jon- 
ors which likewise play constantly on the glossy parts I ` Ng ) arg 
of the second’s plumage. The porphyrion is superior in athan a “salamander;” some Arabic versions read sum- 
` måbras, which Golius renders “a kind of lizard.” In 


bulk to the common water-hen, or gallinule; has a hard : ea 
crimson shield on the forehead, and flesh-colored legs ; Lev. xi, 30, the “chameleon” is given by the A. V. as 


the head, neck, and sides are of a beautiful turquoise | the translation of the Heb. chéuch (MM), which in all 


— 





Purple Gallinule (Porphyrio hyacinthinus). 
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probability denotes some larger kind of lizard. See 
CHAMELEON. The only clue to an identification of tin- 
shémeth is to be found in its etymology, and in the con- 
text in which the word occurs. Bochart conjectures 
that the root (mw, nashám, to breathe) from which the 
Heb. name of this creature is derived has reference to a 
vulgar opinion among the ancients that the chameleon 
lived on air (comp. Ovid, Met. xv, 411, “Id quoque quod 
ventis animal nutritur et aura,” and see numerous quota- 
tions from classical authors cited by Bochart, //ieroz. ii, 
505). The lung of the chameleon is very large, and 
when filled with air it renders the body semi-transpar- 
ent; from the creature’s power of abstinence, no doubt, 
arose the fable that it lived on air. It is probable that 
the animals mentioned with the finshémeth (Lev. xi, 30) 
denote different kinds of lizards ; perhaps, therefore, since 
the etymology of the word is favorable to that view, the 
chameleon may be the animal intended by tinshémeth in 
the above passage. As tothe change of colog in the skin 
of this animal, numerous theories have been proposed ; 
but, as this subject has no scriptural bearing, it will be 
enough to refer to the explanation given by Milne-Ed- 
wards, whose paper is translated in vol. xvii of the Edin- 
burgh New Philosophical Journal. ‘The chameleon be- 
longs to the tribe Dendrosaura, order Saura; the family 
inhabits Asia and Africa and the south of Europe. The 
Chameleo vulgaris is doubtless the species mentioned in 
the Bible. See Tristram, Natural History of the Bi- 
ble, p. 249; Wood, Bible Animals, p. 87, 488. See Liz- 
ARD. ' 

SWAN (myth. and astron.), a beautiful constellation 
in the Milky-way, which may be readily known from 
the five bright stars, arranged in the form of a cross, of 
which it is composed. It is situated between Cepheus 
and Vulpes, to the east of the Lyre. On bright wintry 
nights the naked eye may count a hundred and fifty 
stars in this large constellation. The Swan commem- 
orates the form chosen by Jupiter when he deceived 
Nemesis and Leda, or possibly the singing swan, sacred 
to Apollo, into which Orpheus was, at death, transformed. 


Swan, Roswell Randall, a Congregational 
minister, was born at Stonington, Conn., June 16, 1778; 
was fitted for college by Rev. Hezekiah N. Woodruff, 
of Stonington, and graduated from Yale College in 1802. 
He united with the College Church Dec. 1,1799. His 
purpose to, enter the ministry was not formed until 
March, 1804, and shortly after he commenced the study 
of theology under Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, Mass. fn 
October of the same year, after a severe illness, he con- 
tinued his studies with Dr. Perkins, of West Hartford. 
His license to preach was granted him by the Hartford 
North Association, at Northington, Feb. 6, 1805. Ow- 
ing to ill-health, he did not immediately settle, but in 
December took charge of an academy in Stonington, 
aud supplied the vacant Church there. He was or- 
dained pastor of the Church in Norwalk Jan. 14, 1807, 
where he continued until his death, March 22, 1818, 
See Sprague, Annals of" the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 485. 


Swan, Samuel, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in the island of Dominica, Nov. 30, 1798. While Sam- 
uel was a child his father returned to his native coun- 
try, Scotland. Here the son received a liberal educa- 
tion, completing his course at the Glasgow University. 
At the age of nineteen he came with the family to Phil- 
adelphia, from whence he soon went to Princeton Sem- 
inary. He was licensed to preach by the Philadelphia 
Presbytery April 17, 1823, and received as a licentiate 
in the Presbytery of Huntington, Pa. He received a 
call from the Sinking Valley Church, which he declined 
to accept, and was dismissed to the Redstone Presby- 
tery. His next call was to the churches of Fairfield, 
Ligonier, and Donegal, which he accepted, and was in- 
stalled June 17,1824. He proved to be a devoted, self- 
denying, and successful pastor, and for seventeen years 
and a half retained the esteem and growing confidence 
of his three churches. Becoming seriously crippled by 
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a shivered limb, he was compelled to relinquish so ex- 
tensive a charge, and he accordingly resigned, and ac- 
cepted a call to the Johnstown Church, Pa., where he 
was installed in 1841. Half of his time was occupied by 
the Church at Armagh. Here he continued until 1855. 
In 1856 he removed to Leland, La Salle Co., Ill., where 
he made an extensive purchase of land; and though he 
had no pastoral charge, he continued to preach the Gos- 
pelas he had opportunity. From 1869 to 1871 he resided 
at Aurora, Ill. For the purpose of giving his children 
an education, he returned East, and, though advanced 
in years, continued to preach until the‘end of his pil- 
grimage, Aug. 5, 1877. (W. P. S.) 


Swanger, Joun P., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Mifflin County, Pa., Feb. 
15, 1836. He was converted and united with the Church 
in 1854, and in 1859 was received on trial in the East 
Baltimore Conference. His ministry, however, was of 
short duration, as he died June 29, 1867, in Baltimore. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1868, p. 27. 


Swarm is the rendering, in the A. V., of two very 
different Hebrew words. 

1, MID, ’eddh (usually rendered “congregation” or 
“assembly”), is employed to designate the swarm of 
bees and honey found by Samson in the lion’s carcass 
(Judg. xiv, 8). The lion which Samson slew had been 
dead some little time before the bees had taken up their 
abode in the carcass, for it is expressly stated that “ af- 
ter a time” Samson returned and saw the bees and honey 
in the lion’s carcass, so that “if,” as Oedmann has well 
observed, “any one here represents to himself a corrupt 
and putrid carcass, the occurrence ceases to have any 
true similitude, for it is well known that in these coun- 
tries, at certain seasons of the year, the heat will, in the 
course cf twenty-four hours, so completely dry up the 
moisture of dead camels, and that without their under- 
going decomposition, that their bodies long remain, like 
mummies, unaltered and entirely free from offensive 
odor.” To the foregoing quotation we may add that 
very probably the ants would help to consume the car- 
cass, and leave, perhaps, in a short time, little else than 
a skeleton. Herodotus (v. 114) speaks of a certain Ones- 
ilus, who had been taken prisoner by the Amathusians and 
beheaded, and whose head, having been suspended over 
the gates, had become occupied by a swarm of bees; 
comp. also Aldrovandus (De Insect. i, 110). Dr. Thom- 
son (Land and Book, ii, 8362) mentions this occurrence 
of a swarm of bees in a lion’s carcass as an extraordinary 
thing, and makes an unhappy conjecture that perhaps 
“hornets,” debabir in Arabic, are intended, “if it were 
known,” says he, “that they manufactured honey enough 
to meet the demands of the story.” It is known, how- 
ever, that hornets do not make honey, nor do any of the 
family Vespide, with the exception, so far as has teen 
hitherto observed, of the Brazilian Nectarina mellifica. 
See BEE. 

2. 399, ’aréb, is the term applied to the fourth of 
the plagues (q. v.) of Egypt (Exod. viii, 8-31; “ divers 
sorts of flies,” Psa. lxxviii, 45; cv, 31). It is regarded 
by most interpreters as a species of gadfly, or tabanus 
(Michaelis, Supplem. p. 1960), such as is still very troub- 
lesome to animals in Egypt (Forskal, Descr. Anim. p. 
85; Rüppell, Arab. p. 73). See Bochart, Hieroz. iii, 
472; Werner, in the Miscell. Lips. Nov. iii, 201 sq. See 
FLY. 

| Swayze, John J., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Aug. 30, 1812. He was received on trial in the Pitts- 
burgh Conference in 1829, and labored with great accept- 
‘ ability, filling the office of presiding elder nine succes- 
sive years. He took a superannuated relation in 1852, 
and died Feb. 18, 1853. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1853, p. 242. 

Swayze, William, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Sussex County, N. J., Nov. 18, 1784. 
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in his youth he was led by a pious African to hear a 
Methodist preacher near Baltimore, was converted, and 
soon after felt impressed that it was his duty to preach 
the Gospel, and labored as a local preacher to great ad- 
vantage for several years. He was admitted into the 
New York Conference on trial in May, 1807, and for 
eight years labored successfully within the bounds of 
that conference. “He became emphatically a ‘son of 
thunder,’ attracting great crowds of people to his minis- 
try, and speaking with a power and pathos that few 
have ever equalled, moving and exciting many—some 
to tears, others to cry for mercy, while others would 
shout for joy” (Gregg, p. 177). In 1816 he was trans- 
ferred to the Ohio Conference; in 1817 appointed to Co- 
lumbus Circuit; in 1818 to Deer Creek Circuit, includ- 
ing Chilicothe; in 1820 presiding elder of Ohio District, 
where “his labors, for almost four years, were crowned 
with unexampled success.” In 1824, by the division 
made by the General Conference, he fell in the Pitts- 
burgh Conference, and was appointed to Erie District; 
in 1828 to Canton District; in 1830, conference mission- 
ary; in 1832, retransferred to Ohio Conference; in 1834 
to Pittsburgh Conference; after which, he was super- 
annuated until death, March 29, 1841. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, iii, 238; Stevens, Hist. of the M. E. 
Church, iv, 339-341. (J. L. S.) 


Swearing (some form of OR or DIY, Opvupt), 
is an appeal to God in attestation of the truth of what 
one says, or in confirmation of what one promises or un- 
dertakes. The Latin term is jusjurandum or juramen- 
dum. Cicero (De Officiis, iii, 29) correctly terms an oath 
a religious affirmation; that is, an affirmation with a re- 
ligious sanction. This appears from the words which 
he proceeds to employ: “Quod autem affirmate, quasi 
Deo teste, promiseris, id tenendum est. Jam enim non 
ad iram deorum, que nulla est, sed ad justitiam et ad 
fidem pertinet;” which in effect means that an oath is 
an appeal to God, as the source and the vindicator of 
justice and fidelity. Hence it appears that there are 
two essential elements in an oath—first, the human, a 
declared intention of speaking the truth or performing 
the action in a given case; secondly, the divine, an ap- 
peal to God, as a being who knows all things and will 
punish guilt. According to usage, however, there is a 
third element in the idea which “oath” commonly con- 
veys, namely, that the oath is taken only on solemn, or, 
more specifically, on juridical occasions. The canon law 
gives all three elements when it represents judicium, ve- 
ritas, justitia as entering into the constitution of an oath 
—judicium, judgment or trial on the part of society; 
veritas, truth on the part of the oath-taker; justitia, 
justice on the part of God. 

The practice of taking oaths existed before the time 
of Moses. It is found as early as the days of Abra- 
ham, who made the oldest servant of his family swear 
he would select for Isaac a wife of his own kindred (Gen. 
xxiv, 2,3, 37), It is here observable that the oath is a 
private, not a judicial one; only that the authority of 
Abraham, as patriarch, must be taken into account. An 
oath was sometimes a public and general bond, obliging 
the parties who took it to a certain course—a case in 
which it appears to have been spontaneous and volun- 
tary; as when, in,Judges xxi, the men of Israel swore, 
saying, “There shall not any of us give his daughter unto 
Benjamin to wife” (comp. ver.5). From 1 Kings xviii, 
10, it appears to have been customary to require, on oc- 
casions of great concern, a public oath, embracing even 
an entire “kingdom and nation ;” but whether taken in- 
dividually or by some representative we have no means 
of ascertaining. Such a custom, however, implying as 
it does a doubt of the public faith of a people, would 
hardly be submitted to, unless on the part of an inferior. 

Oaths did not take their origin in any divine com- 
mand. They were a part of that consuetudinary law 
which Moses found prevalent, and was bound to respect, 
since no small portion of the force of law lies in custom, 
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and a legislator can neither abrogate nor institute a 
binding law of his own mere will. Accordingly, Moses 
made use of the sanction which an oath gave, but in 
that general manner, and apart from minute directions 
and express words of approval, which shows that he 
merely used, without intending to sanction, an instru- 
ment that he found in existence and could not safely 
dispense with. Examples are found in Exod. xxii, 11, 
where an oath is ordered to be applied in the case of lost 
property; and here we first meet with what may strict- 
ly be called a judicial oath (Lev. vi, 3-5). 

An oath, making an appeal to the divine justice and 
power, is a recognition of the divinity of the being to 
whom the appeal is made. Hence to swear by an idol 
is to be convicted of idolatry. Such an act is according- 
ly given in Scripture as a proof of idolatry and a reason 
for condign punishment. ‘ How shall I pardon thee for 
this? Thy children have forsaken me, and sworn by 
them that are no gods” (Jer. v, 7; xii, 16; Amos viii, 
14; Zeph. i, 5). 

This appeal to God was in frequent use among the 
Hebrews, as a confirmation of both statements (Matt. 
xxvi, 74) and promises (1 Sam. xix,6; xx, 17; 2 Sam. 
xix, 23; xv, 21; 1 Macc. vii, 35. For covenant oaths, 
see Gen. xxxi, 63 sq.; Josh. ix, 15; 2 Kings xi, 4; 1 
Macc. vii, 15; Josephus, Ant. xiv, 1,2. For oaths of al- 
legiance see 2 Sam. xv, 21; Josephus, Ant. xv, 10, 4) in 
both public and private life (e. g. Judg. xxi, 5; 1 Kings 
xviii, 10; Ezra x, 5; and Gen. xxiv, 37; 1,5; Matt. xiv, 
7), as also before the Judges (Exod. xxii, 11; Lev. vi, 3, 
5); but the Mosaic law does not attempt to regulate its 
use. Perjury is forbidden (xix, 12), but on religious 
grounds, as a profanation of God’s name. The usual 
oath was by Jehovah (Deut. vi, 13; comp. Gen. xiv, 22; 
Judg. xxi, 7; Ruth i, 17; 1 Sam. xiv, 44; 2 Sam. xix, 
7; 1 Kings i, 29; ii, 23; Isa. xix, 18; lxv, 16; Jer. iv, 
2; xxxviii, 16), while the apostates swore by strange 
gods (v,7; xii, 16; Amos viii, 14; Zeph. i, 5). . Some- 
times an oath was made by the life of the person ad- 
dressed (2 Kings ii, 2; 1 Sam. i, 26; xx, 3; comp. Eurip- 
ides, Hel. 835), by the life of the king (1 Sam. xvii, 55; 
xxv, 26; 2 Sam. xi, 11), or by his head, even when not 
in his presence (a common oath in Egypt, Gen. xlii, 15, 
and still used in Persia, Rosenmiller, Morgenl. i, 200 sq. ; 
Morier, Second Journey ; comp. Strabo, xii, 557 ; Herod- 
otus, iv, 68; Curtius, vi, 11,18; Lucian, Catapl. 11; Sue- 
tonius, Calig. 27; Vegetius, De Re Mil. ii,5; Tertullian, 
Apol. 52; Zorn, Biblioth. Antiq. i, 812 sq. In the Gos- 
pel according to Nicodemus, Pilate swears by the safety 
of Cæsar; comp. Rein, Rém. Criminalrecht, p. 534). 
More rarely, the oath was by the head of the swearer 
(Matt. v, 36; comp. Virgil, Æn. ix, 300; Ovid, Trist. iv, 
4,45; Juvenal, vi, 17), by some important member of 
the body, as the eyes (Ovid, Amor. iii, 3, 13; Tibullus, 
iii, 6,47; Plautus, Menec. v, 9,1); by the earth (Matt. 
v, 35; Sil. Ital. viii, 105; Euripides, Hippolytus, 1029) ; 
by heaven and the sun (Matt. v, 34; Talmud Babyl. 
Berach. 55; comp. Kor. xci, 5; liii, 1; lvi, 77; Virgil, 
En, xii, 176, 197; ix, 429; Aristophanes, Fg. 705; Plu- 
tarch, 129; Euripides, Medea, 746; Pausanias, viii, 18, 
1; Philostratus, Her. ii, 11; and Wettstein, i, 305) ; 
by the angels (Josephus, War, ii, 16,4). It was a 
part of the punctiliousness of the later Jews to prefer 
rather to swear by the sun, the earth, or heaven than 
by God himself (Philostratus, ii, 271). Some swore by 
the Temple (Matt. xxiii, 16; comp. Lightfoot, p. 280), or 
parts of it (Matt. xxiii, 16; comp. Wettstein ad loc.), or 
by Jerusalem, the holy city (Matt. v,35; Mishna, Kethu- 
both, ii, 9; Lightfoot, p. 280). So among other ancient 
nations, the altar was touched in swearing (comp. Dough- 
tæus, Analect. ii, 26; Lakemacher, Observ. ix, 112 sq. on 
Sil. Ital. iii, 82. On the oath CORBAN [q. v. ], see Jose- 
phus, A pion, i, 22, 453). 

The form of swearing by Jehovah, always the most 
usual oath (see above), was very simple—“ The Lord do 
this or that to me if I swear falsely” (Ruth i, 17; 2 Sam. 
iii, 9,35; 1 Kings ii, 23; 2 Kings vi, 31), or “ As Jeho- 
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vah liveth” Guia sm, or DÒR “m, Ruth iii, 13; | sq. Some oaths they declared invalid: “If any one 
Judg. viii, 19; 2 Sam. ii, 27; Jer. xxxviii, 16); at | 8Wwear by heaven, earth, the sun, and such things, al- 
greater length, “ Jehovah be a true and faithful wit- though there may be in his mind while using these 


: words a reference to Him who created them, yer this 
” 133 maa aa i l. d ee 
ness between us” (DAX 732 a3 TD NT), Jer. xlii, | is not an oath; or if any one swear by one of the proph- 


5). Formulas of terrible import were used by the later | ets or by some book of Scripture, having reference to 
Jews (see Josephus, Life, § 53; comp. Lysias, Pro. Con. | Him who sent the prophet and gave the book, never- 
Aristoph. 32). Of the ceremonies usually observed by | theless this is not an oath” (Maimon. Hal. Shebuoth, 
those who took oaths we know but little. In patri- |c. 12). So the Mishna (Shebuoth, c. 4): “If any one 
archal antiquity it was usual to put the hand under the | adjures another by heaven or earth, he is not held 
thigh (Gen. xxiv, 2; xlvii, 29). On this practice Aben- | bound by this.” It is easy to see that oaths of this 
Ezra observes, “It appears probable to me that the | nature, with authoritative interpretations and glosses 
meaning of this custom was as if the superior said, with | so lax, could hardly fail to loosen moral obligation, and 
she consent of his slave, ‘If thon art under my power, | to lead to much practical perjury and impiety. Mi- 
and therefore prepared to execute my commands, put | nute casuistical distinctions undermine the moral sense. 
thy hand, as a token, under my thigh.’” Winer, how- | When a man may swear and vet not swear, by the 
ever, thinks that, as it was usual to swear by the more | same formula appear to bind himself and yet be free, 
important parts of the human frame, so this was a ref- | contract with his associates an obligation from which 
erence to the generative powers of man. But see on | he may be released by religious authorities, the basis 
this interpretation, as well as on the general question | of private virtue and the grounds of public confidence 
of swearing by parts of the body, Meiner, Gesch. der Re- | are at once endangered. Besides, the practice of un- 
lig. ii, 286 sq. It is, however, certain that it was usual to | authorized and spontaneous oath-taking, which seems 
touch that by which a person swore, Other instances | even in the earlier periods of Jewish history to have 
may be seen in Niedek, De Populor. A dorat. p. 213 sq., | been too common, became, about the time of our Lord, 
and p. 218, which go immediately to confirm the idea | of great frequency, and must have tended to lower the 
advanced by Winer. ‘The Targum of Jonathan (on | religious as well as weaken the moral character. Pe- 
Gen. xxiv, 2) supposes the hand to have been placed | ter's conduct is a striking case in point, who “began to 
on the section of circumcision (comp. Jerome, ad loc.). | curse and to swear, saying, I know not the man” (Matt. 
Gramberg (Religionsid. i, 439) most strangely connects | xxvi, 74). An open falsehood thus asserted and main- 
this custom with the licentious worship of Baal and | tained by oaths and imprecations shows how little re- 
Astarte, (For other views see Dreyer, Miscel. üb. einige | gard there was at that time paid to such means of sub- 
Gegenst. des teutsch. Rechts, p. 115 sq.; Mähn, in Ber- | stantiating truth. The degree of guilt implied in such 
tholdt’s Journ. vii, 118 sq.). lamentable practices is heightened by the ‘emphasis 
The more usual employment of the hand was to raise | with which the Mosaic law guarded the sanctity of the 
it towards heaven; designed, probably, to excite atten- | divine name and prohibited the crime of perjury and 
tion, to point out the oath-taker, and to give sulemnity | profanation (Exod. xx, 7; Lev. xix, 12; Deut. v, 11; 
to the act (Gen. xiv, 22, 23). In the strongly anthro- | Matt. v, 33). 
pomorphitic language of parts of the Scripture even| The levity of the Jewish nation in regard to oaths, 
God is introduced saying, “I lift up my hand to heaven, | though reproved by some of their doctors (Otho, Lez. 
and say, I live forever” (Deut. xxxii, 40). Some sup- | p. 351: Philo, ii, 194), was notorious; and when we find 
pose that a similar license is employed whenever the | it entering as an element into popular poetry (Martial, 
Almighty is represented as in any way coming under | xi, 9) we cannot ascribe the imputation to the known 
the obligation of an oath (Gen. xxii, 16, 17; Exod. vi, | injustice of heathen writers towards the Israelites. This 
8; Ezek. xx, 5; Heb. vi, 17). Instead of the head, the | national vice, doubtless, had an influence with the Es- 
phylactery was sometimes touched by the Jews on | senes (q. v.) in placing the prohibition of oaths among 
taking an oath (Maimon, Shebuoth, c. 11). Even the | the rules of their reformatory order. Modern Orientals 
Deity is sometimes introduced as swearing by phylac- | habitually use the exclamation IJnshalluh (“in the 
teries (Tunch. fol. vi, 3; Otho, Lex. p. 757). “Giving | name of God”) on the most trivial occasions. 
the hand” (Ezek. xviii, 12) was a ceremony used be-| That no case has been made out by Christian com- 
tween equals; the violation of this pledge was believed | mentators in favor of judicial swearing we do not. af- 
to be a most atrocious crime, and hence the prophet | firm; but we must be excused if we add that the case 
denounces vengeance on the king of Babylon, who | is a very weak one, wears a casuistical appearance, and 
had broken a covenant after having “given his band.” | as if necessitated in order to excuse existing usages and 
We meet with the representation of the pledge given | guard against errors imputed to unpopular sects, such 
by the joining of hands, in connection with some relig- | as the Quakers and Mennonites, Ft inferential and 
lous ceremony, on many ancient coins, of which the | merely probable conclusions, such as the case consists 
accompanying engravings are specimens. ‘They are | of, may be allowed to prevail against the explicit lan- 
taken from golden coins in the British Museum. See | guage of Jesus and James, Scripture is robbed of its 
Hanp. Swearing by dipping the hands in the blood | certainty, and prohibitions the most express lose their 
| force. For instance, it has been alleged that our Lord 
himself took part in an oath when, being adjured by 
the high-priest, he answered “ Thou hast said” (Matt. 
xxvi, 63, 64). But what has this to do with his own 
doctrine on the point? Placed at the bar of judgment, 
Jesus was a criminal, not a teacher, bound by the laws 
of his country—which it was a part of his plan never 
l unnecessarily to disregard—to give an answer to the 
=, question judicially put to him, and bound equally by a 
regard to the great interests which he had come into 
the world to serve. Jesus did not swear, but wae sworn. 
of a victim was the most solemn form of oath among | The putting the oath he could not prevent. His sole 
the ancient Greeks, and was chiefly used in concluding | question was, Should he answer the interrogatory ?—a 
alliances offensive and defensive. See COVENANT. | question which depended on considerations of the high- 
The Rabbinical writers indulge in much prolixity on | est moment, and which he who alone could judge de- 
the subject of oaths, entering into nice distinctions, and | cided in the affirmative. That question in effect was, 
showing themselves exquisite casuists. A brief view | “Art thou the Messiah?” His reply was a simple af- 
of their disquisitions may be seen in Otho, Lez. p. 847 | firmative. The employment of the adjuration was the 
xX.—D 
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act of the magistrate, to have objected to which would 
have brought on Jesus the charge of equivocation, if 
not of evasion, or even the denial of his “ high calling.” 
The general tendency of this article is to show how de- 
sirable it is that the practice of oath-taking of all kinds, 
judicial as well as others, should at least be diminished 
till, at the proper time, it is totally abolished ; for what- 
soever is more than a simple affirmation cometh from the 
Evil One, ¿x roù movnpoòù (Matt. v, 37), and equally lead- 
eth to evil. See Lydii Diss, de Juramento; Nicolai, De 
Juram. Hebreorum, Grecorum, Romanorum, aliorumque 
Populorum; Seldeni Diss. de Juramentis; Mulembecii 
De Juramento per Genium Principis; Spenceri Diss. de 
Juramento per Anchiulum—all of which may be found 
in vol, xxvi of Ugolino’s Thesaurus Antig. Sacr. See 
also Hansen, De Jurament. Vett. in Greevius, Thesaurus ; 
Carpzov, Appar. p. 652 3q.; Steinler, De Jurejur. Sec. 
Discip. Heb. (Lips. 1736); Purmann, De Jurejur. ex 
Mente Hebr. (Frankf. 1782); Valckenaer, De Ritib. in Ju- 
rejur. a Vet. Hebr. et Græc. Observ. (Franek. 1735; and 
in Oelrich’s Collect, I, ii, 175 sq.) 3 especially Bassek, De 
Jurejur. Vet. impr. Rom. (Traj. ad Rh. 1727); Lasaulx, 
Ueb. d. Eid bei d. Griech. (Witrzb, 1844); Ueb. d. Eid bei 
d. Röm. (ibid. 1844); Otho, Lex. Rabbin. p. 347 sq. A 
more recent authority may be found in Stäudlin, Ge- 
schichte der Vorstell. s. v. “ Eide;” see also Tyler, Ouths : 
their Origin, etc. See OATH. 


SWEARING, PROFANE, was severely condemned in 
the ancient Church, and seems to have been a common 
practice. Swearing, or foolish or wicked adjurations 
by any creature or dæmon, by the emperor’s genius, by 
angel and by saint, were reprobated. Perjured persons 
were placed under special penance. Profanity is also 
punishable by the civil law of Great Britain, and by 
the laws of some of the states of the United States. 

Sweat (M51, Gen. iii, 19; 53°, Ezek. xliv, 18; ipwe, 
Luke xxii, 44) was one of the physical phenomena at- 
tending our Lord’s agony in the garden of Gethsem- 
ane as described by Luke (xxii, 44): “His sweat was 
as it were great drops (literally clots, 305.oc) of blood 
falling down to the ground.” ‘The genuineness of this 
verse and of the preceding has been doubted, but is now 
generally acknowledged. They are omitted in A and 
B, but are found in the Codex Sinaiticus (N), Codex 
Bezz, and others, and in the Peshito, Philoxenian, and 
Curetonian Syriac (see Tregelles, Greek New Test. ; 
Scrivener, Introd. to the Crit. of the New Test. p. 434), 
and Tregelles points to the notation of the section and 
canon in ver. 42 as a trace of the existence of the verse 
in the Codex Alexandrinus. 

Of this malady, known in medical science by the term 
diapedesis, there have been examples recorded both in 
ancient and modern times. Aristotle was aware of it 
(De Part. Anim. iii, 5), The cause assigned is gener- 
ally violent mental emotion. “ Kannegiesser,” quoted 
by Dr. Stroud (Phys. Cause of the Deuth of Christ, p. 
86), “ remarks, ‘Violent mental excitement, whether oc- 
casioned by uncontrollable anger or vehement joy, and 
in like manner sudden terror or intense fear, forces out 
a sweat, accompanied with signs either of anxiety or 
hilarity.’ After ascribing this sweat to the unequal 
constriction of some vessels and dilatation of others, he 
further observes: ‘If the mind is seized with a sudden 
fear of death, the sweat, owing to the excessive degree 
of constriction, often becomes bloody.’” Dr. Millingen 
(Curiosities of Medical Experience, p. 489, 2d ed.) gives 
the following explanation of the phenomenon: “ It is 
probable that this strange disorder arises from a violent 
commotion of the nervous system, turning the streams 
of blood out of their natural course, and forcing the red 
particles into the cutaneous excretories. A mere relax- 
ation of the fibres could not produce so powerful a re- 
vulsion. It may also arise in cases of extreme debili- 
ty, in connection with a thinner condition of the blood.” 

The following are a few of the instances on record 
which have been collected by Calmet (Diss. sur la Sueur 
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du Sang), Millingen, Stroud, Trusen (Die Sitten, Gebrũu- 
che und Krankheiten d. alt. Hebr. (Breslau, 1853 ]), in 
addition to those given under BLoopy Swear. Scher- 
kius (Obs. Med. iii, 458) says that in the plague of Mise- 
no in 1554 a woman who was seized sweated blood for 
three days. In 1552 Conrad Lycosthenes (De Prodigt- 
is, p- 623, ed. 1557) reports, a woman sick of the plague 
sweated blood from the upper part of her body. Ac- 
cording to De Thou (I, xi, 326, ed. 1626), the gov- 
ernor of Montemaro, being seized by stratagem and 
threatened with death, was so moved thereat that he 
sweated blood and water. In the Mélanges d'Histoire, 
(iti, 179), by Dom Bonaventure d’Argonne, the case is 
given of a woman who suffered so much from this mal- 
ady that, after her death, no blood was found in her 
veins. Another case of a girl of eighteen who suffered 
in the same way is reported by Mesaporiti, a physician 
at Genoa, accompanied by the observations of Valisneri, 
professor of medicine at Padua. It occurred in 1703 
(Phil. Trans. No. 308, p. 2144). There is still, however, 
wanted a well-authenticated instance in modem times 
observed with all the care and attested by all the ex- 
actness of later medical science. ‘That given in Cas- 
par’s Wochenschrift, 1848, as having been observed by 
Dr. Schneider, appears to be the most recent, and re- 
sembles the phenomenon mentioned by Theophras- 
tus (London Med. Gaz. 1848, ii, 953). For further ref- 
erence to authorities, see Cupeland, Dict. of Medicine, 
ii, 72, 

Swedberg, Jesper, bishop of Skara, in Sweden. 
His father’s name was Jacobson, but, according to a fre- 
quent Swedish custom, the son, on taking his degree at 
the university, assumed the name of Swedberg. He was 
born Aug. 28, 1653, in the province of Dalecarlia. Hav- 
ing received a university education, he was ordained in 
1685, and became successively court chaplain, professor 
of theology in the University of Upsala (1692), and 
provost of the cathedral there. He was a pious, elo- 
quent, and active man, a somewhat voluminous writer, 
chiefly on devotional subjects. He stood high in his 
native country, and many of his hyinns are still among 
the favorite ones in the Swedish Lutheran service. He 
was the father of Emanuel Swedenborg. He was made 
bishop of Skara in 1702, about the time that he visited 
England. The Swedish Church in London and the 
Swedish congregations settled on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, in America, were placed by the king under his 
episcopal supervision; and his letters to the latter col- 


| ony, still preserved in the records of the Church at Wil- 


mington, show a warm interest in their affairs, From 
the information which he had obtained from this cor- 
respondence he published a work concerning America, 
a copy of which is in the library of Harvard College. 
He also published a Psalm-Buok (1694), which was sup- 
pressed as pietistic; and the first Swedish Grammar 
(1722). Bishop Swedberg died July 26, 1735. (W. B. H.) 


Sweden, a kingdom in the northern part of Eu- 
rope. In conjunction with Norway it forms the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, occupving itself the larger part of 
this peninsula. Its geographical position is between 
lat. 55° 20’ and 69° N. and long. 11° 10’ and 24° 10’ E., 
and it extends not far from 1000 miles from north to 
south, and in its greatest breadth 300 miles from east 
to west. It is bounded on the north by Norwegian Lap- 
land, east by Russia, south by the Gulf of Finland and 
the Baltic, and west by the Sound, the Cattegat, and 
Norway. The country has the characteristic features 
of all northern regions, Many parts of it, especially in 
the north, are barren and unproductive. Its immense 
forests are a source of great revenue, the wood being 
used not only for fuel, but entering quite generally into 
the construction of the exterior as well as the interior 
parts of all buildings, and furnishing also a profitable 
article for export. All the grains peculiar to northern 
countries are raised in Sweden, not only in sufficient 
quantity for home consumption, but also for export, 
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In some of the metala it is very rich, and no small part 
of the wealth of the country comes from the working 
of mines of gold, silver, iron, copper, etc. The descrip- 
tion which has been given of Norway, so far as the 
natural productions of the country are concerned, will 
apply to Sweden, and renders any minute detail in this 
respect unnecessary. See Norway. 

The great political divisions of Sweden are three— 
Gothland, Svealand, and Norrland. Gothland has thir- 
teen subdivisions, Svealand eight, and Norrland five— 
the whole giving an area of 171,730 square miles, and 
having a population of a little more than four millions 
and a quarter. The largest city is Stockholm, having 
a population in 1874 of nearly 150,000. The only oth- 
er city of considerable size in Sweden is Gothenburg, 
which has a population of over 60,000; but there is 
quite a large number of cities and towns having a pop- 
ulation of over 12,000. 

I. Hestory.—The early history of Sweden is involved 
in great obscurity, nor do we find much in that history 
that will interest the general reader until we come 
down to the time of Gustavus Vasa, who, with great 
heroism, made an attack on Christian IT, and succeeded 
in obtaining the throne in 1523. The next character 
that stands out promineutly on the pages of Swedish 
history is Gustavus Adolphus, the great champion of 
the Protestant faith, and the powerful foe with whom 
Austria had to contend during the important period of 
the Thirty Years’ War. Gustavus was most fortunate 
in bis counsellors and statesmen, especially in his chan- 
cellor, the wise and good Oxenstiern (q. v.), who, after the 
death of his sovereign at the battle of Lutzen in 1662, 
was intrusted with the management of affairs during 
the minority of Christina, the daughter of Gustavus, 
who suceeeded tothe throne. Passing over a few years, 
we come to the period during which the celebrated 

Charles XII sat on the throne, whose wonderful martial 
exploits form one of the most brilliant pages of modern 
history. At the commencement of his reign the king- 
dom of Sweden was at the height of its power and of 
its glory. When he closed his administration, and, by 
his death, Sweden came under the dominion of his sis- 
ter, Ulrica Eleonora, its prospects were far from flatter- 
ing. She surrendered herself to the control of her hus- 
band, Frederick of Hesse-Cassel, whose administration 
of the affairs of Sweden was most unfortunate and hu- 
miliating. In making terms of peace with the enemies 
with whom she had been at war fur so long a time, 
cessions of large territories which were once within the 
boundaries of the kingdom had to be made. Ulrica 
dying without issue, the throne passed into the hands 
of Adolphus Frederick, in fulfilment of one of the terms 
of peace prescribed by the empress of Russia in the 
treaty of 1743. His reign of twenty years was one of 
constant commotion and trouble. At his death, in 1771, 
his son Gustavus III succeeded to the crown and reign- 
ed twenty years, when he was assassinated, and his son 
Gustavus [V, a minor in age, came to the throne, with 
his uncle, the duke of Sédermanniand, a3 regent. For 
various reasons the voung king, after a few years, was 
compelled to abdicate, and his uncle, the regent, under 
the title of Charles XIIL became king. Upon his de- 
cease, Feb. 5, 1818, the French marshal Bernadotte was 
elected king, taking the title of Charles XIV. Dur- 
ing his reign of twenty-six years, Sweden enjoyed a 
good degree of prosperity, and recovered, in consider- 
able measure, what she had lost under the reigns of his 
predecessors. At his death, in 1844, his son Oscar I 
succeeded him and perfected the plans of his father for 
developing the resources of the country and adding to 
its material wealth. His reign lasted fifteen vears 
(1844-59), during the last two of which, on account of 
his ill-health, his son and successor had acted as re- 
gent. This son, Charles XV, was king for thirteen years 
(1859-72). During his administration, liberal ideas 
gained the ascendency, and the result was the intro- 
duction into the government of many constitutional re- 
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forms, Charles died in 1872, and was succeeded by the 
present king, Oscar IT. 

II. Religion.—Christianity was first introduced into 
Sweden in the year 830 by Anschar, a monk of Corbey, 
Westphalia, although the Swedish historians assert that 
many of the people embraced the Gospel still earlier, 
and that in 813 a church was erected at Linköping by 
Herbert, a Saxon ecclesiastic. The labors of Anschar 
were followed up by his successor, Rembert, who found- 
ed several churches, but gained few converts. Several 
of Rembert’s successors failed to prosecute the work, 
and Christianity became almost extinct; and it was 
not until 1026 that Sweden became a Christian state. 
The Reformation commenced in Sweden in 1524 under 
Gustavus I, who secretly encouraged the preaching of 
Lutheran doctrines, in order, when he had formed a 
party of sufficient strength, to seize the revenues of the 
dominant Church and abolish its worship. One of the 
most popular and able missionaries of the Reformation 
was Olaf Petri, who published the New Test. in the 
Swedish language. The bishops called upon the king 
to suppress the translation, who treated their proposal 
with indifference, and consented to a public disputation 
at Upsala between the Romish and Protestant parties, 
This controversy tended to open the eyes of the people to 
the errors of the Romish creed, and they welcomed the 
missionaries to their houses. Gustavus seized at once 
two thirds of the whole ecclesiastical revenues, and au- 
thorized the clergy to marry and mix with the world. 
He also declared himself a Lutheran, nominated Luther- 
ans to the vacant sees, and placed Lutherans in the 
parish churches. In the course of two years the Rom- 
ish worship was sulemniy and universally abolished, 
and the Confession of Augsburg was received as the 
only rule of faith. John, who succeeded to the throne 
in 1569, had married Catharine of Poland, a Roman 
Catholic, and soon displayed a decided leaning towards 
the old faith. In the fervor of his zeal he prepared a 
new liturgy, entitled “ Liturgy of the Swedish Church, 
Conformable to the Catholic and Orthodox Church.” 
This liturgy was rejected by the mass of the clergy of 
both churches, and even the papal sanction was re- 
fused. Still, the king so far prevailed as to induce the 
Swedish Church to revise its liturgy, and to declare all 
oppoeed to revision guilty of schism. On his death, 
his brother Charles became regent, and one of his first 
acts was to induce the Synod of Upsala (1593) to abolish 
the liturgy prepared by the late king and depose those 
ecclesiastics who had defended it. Sigismund, hearing 
of these proceedings, came to Sweden and inaugurated 
violent measures in behalf of the Romish faith, which 
were so generally opposed by clergy and people that 
he returned in disgust to Poland. Charles took up the 
work of reform, caused a decree to be published in 1600 
that the Confession of Augsburg should be the only 
rule of faith in Sweden, that all Romish priests should 
leave the country in six weeks, and prescribing gen- 
eral conformity under penalty of banishment. Under 
queen Christina the Church sank into a deplorable con- 
dition of spiritual declension and decay. There was a 
religious awakening, however, under the preaching of 
Ulstadius, who suffered for his zeal by a long imprison- 
ment, ‘To put an end to what was called in ridicule 
Pietism, an act was passed in 1713, and a still more 
stringent one in 1726, prohibiting, under heavy penal- 
ties, all private religious meetings or conventicles, 
These harsh measures and the desire for true spiritual- 
ity led a number of the people to seek permission to 
have the old books used in the churches of their par- 
ishes, or to have regularly ordained pastors serve them, 
promising themselves to maintain them, in addition to 
paying ail dues, as formerly, to the parish priest. This 
was refused, and they withdrew from the worship of 
the national Church, enduring many disabilities, as de- 
nial of marriage, tines, and penalties. It was not till 
1873 that dissenting ministers were allowed to marry. 

The established Church of Sweden is Lutheran, all 
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sects of Christians, however, being tolerated. The king 
nominates the archbishop and the bishops from a list 
of names presented to him by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. The archbishop of Upsala is the head of the 
Swedish Church, having under him eleven bishops. 
All ecclesiastical matters of importance are subject to 
the decision of the king. A revolution in religious 
matters is now going on in Sweden which cannot fail, 
in time, to make itself felt in its influence on the future 
destiny of the national Church. Especially prosperous 
have been the missionary operations of the Baptists 
under the labors of the Rev. Andreas Wiberg and his 
fellow-laborers. Thousands of converts have been gatb- 
ered into Baptist churches, and the work of evangeliza- 
tion seems to be but in its infancy. 

In 1854 the Rev. O. P. Petersen was commissioned 
by the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to open missions in the Scandinavian mission- 
ary; he had, as an assistant missionary, Peter Larssen, 
who went to Sweden and visited several families at 
Calmar. A mission was begun in 1864 at Wisby, in 
the island of Gothland, and from that time the work 
has been very prosperous. The General Conference of 
1876 ordered the Swedish mission to be organized into 
an Annual Conference, which was effected under the 
presidency of bishop Andrews at Upsala, Aug. 7, 1876. 
The following is a summary of the statistics of the mis- 
sion for 1879: Number of ministers, 54; local preachers, 
69; Sunday - schools, 138; teachers and officers, 505; 
Sunday-school scholars, 5500; members and probation- 
ers, 6800; churches, 38; probable value of churches, 
$396,825. 

III. Education.—To the credit of Sweden it is to be 
said that she has provided most liberally for the educa- 
tion of the young. ‘There is a common-schoul system, 
instruction being gratuitous, and children not attending 
the regular government schools are obliged to furnish 
certificates that they are under the tuition of private 
teachers. ‘The result of all this careful and systematic 
attention to education is that seldom is a Swede found 
who cannot read and write. The higher seats of learn- 
ing are well patronized. The University of Upsala 
takes high rank among the literary institutions of 
Northern Europe. Its home is in the town from which 
it takes its name—U psala, forty-five miles north-west 
of Stockholm, a place of some 12,000 inhabitants, The 
attendance of students is large, as high sometimes as 
1500, who gather here not only to pursue the regular 
course of collegiate study, but to listen to lectures from 
the professors of theology, law, medicine, and philoso- 
phy. The university has a valuable library of over 
100,000 volumes, several museums and collections, a bo- 
tanical garden, and an observatory. Both the army 
and the navy are well represented by schools, the for- 
mer having two well-conducted institutions, one at 
Carlberg antl another at Marieberg, designed especially 
for the training of officers of the engineering and artil- 
lery departments, and the latter having a school for 
naval cadets at Stockholm. There are to be found in 
Sweden—as there are in all countries where the people 
are well educated—in all towns and villages, libraries, 
museums of art, etc., societies for the promotion of sci- 
ence and literature, publications in the form of news- 
papers and periodicals of many kinds, so that the diffu- 
sion of knowledge is wide-spread and healthy. 

IV. Literature.—See Adlerfeldt, Histoire Militaire de 
Charles XII (Paris, 1741,3 vols. 12mo); Brown, Memoirs 
of the Sovereign of Sweden and Denmark (Lond. 1804, 
3 vols. 8vo); Arndt, Erinnerungen aus Schweden (Ber- 
lin, 1818, 8vo); Dunham, History of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway (Lond. 1833-34, 3 vols. 12mo); Gall, Reise 
durch Schweden in 1836 (Bremen, 1838, 2 vols. 12mo) ; 
Laing, Tour in Sweden in 1838 (Lond, 1839, 8vo); Syl- 
vanus, Rambles in Sweden and Gothlaund, with Etchings by 
the Way-side (ibid. 1847, 8vo); Tham, Beskrifung öfver 
Sveriges Rike (Stockh. 1849-56, 7 vols. 8vo); Marryatt, 
Year in Sweden and Gothland (Lond. 1862, 8vo). 
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Swedenborg, EmMAnvtz1, the founder of the New 
Jerusalem Church (q. v.), was born in Stockholm, Swe- 
den, Jan. 29, 1688. His ancestry were not noble, but 
of high respectability among the miners of the great 
Stora-Kopparberg, in the province of Dalecarlia: His 
father, Jesper Swedberg (q. v.) or Svedberg, married 
Sarah, daughter of Albrecht Behm, assessor of the Royal 
Board of Mines. Emanuel was their second son and third 
child. After the elevation of the father to the prelacy 
as bishop of Skara, the name was changed and the 
family ennobled by queen Ulrica Eleonora in 1719. 

Reared amid pious influences, the accounts we have 
of his earliest years seem to indicate a childhood of un- 
usual thoughtfulness and susceptibility to religious im- 
pressions. He says of himself, “ From my fourth to my 
tenth year my thoughts were constantly engrossed by 
reflecting on God, on salvation, and on the spiritual af- 
fections of man. I often revealed things in my discourse 
which filled my parents with astonishment, and made 
them declare, at times, that certainly the angels spake 
through my mouth.” Great care was bestowed on his 
education, which was acquired principally at the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, where he took his degree of Ph.D. in 
1709, in his twenty-second year. He then visited Eng- 
land, spending a year at Oxfurd and three more on the 
continent of Europe. At this time he was already a 
member of the Royal Society of Sciences of Upsala, cor- 
responding with it while abroad. He sought every- 
where the society of the learned, and commenced pub- 
lishing works almost immediately on his return, some 
of them poetical, others mathematical. His mind took 
an industrious and practical turn, and for many years 
he was almost wholly employed in scientific pursuits, in 
mining, engineering, and physiological studies. His 
family connections were influential—one sister married 
Eric Benzelius, afterwards archbishop of Upsala; an- 
other was the wife of Lars Benzelstierna, governor of a 
province, whose son became a bishop; while other mem- 
bers of the family rose to ecclesiastical and civil digni- 
ties. He bad a large circle of friends among the nobility 
and higher classes, and enjoyed abundant patronage at 
court. His rank entitled him to a seat in the Swedish 
Parliament, and about 1721 be was appointed by Charles 
XII assessor of the Board of Mines, which made him also 
a member of the Cabinet. In 1724 he was solicited to ac- 
cept the professorship of mathematics in the University 
of Upsala, but preferred the position he already occupied. 

Twelve years later we find him beginning to publish 
his philosophical works: first, Opera Philosophica et 
Mineralia (Leipsic and Dresden, 3 vols. fol.), under the 
patronage of the duke of Brunswick; afterwards, his 
Principia: The Principles of Natural Things, or New 
Attempts at a Philosophical Explanation of the Phenom- 
ena of the Elementary World :—then came Outhnes of a 
Philosophical Argument on the Infinite and the Final 
Cause of Creation, and on the Intercourse between the 
Soul and the Body :—followed, a few years later, by the 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom (Amsterdam, 2 vols. 
4to); and the Animal Kingdom (vol. i, at the Hague ; vol. 
ii, Lond. 1745). There were many other tracts, essays, 
and volumes of minor importance, his last work of this 
nature being the Worship and Love of God. These 
works are generally acknowledged as belonging to the 
highest order of philosophical thought. His declared 
object in all his investigations was to behold the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator in all his works; giving his 
life to the discovery of truths, determined to rise through 
their different degrees to those of the highest order, for 
the sake of doing something useful to mankind and ad- 
vancing the best interests of society. The accounts 
show him to have been at this period a man of solid 
virtue, piety, and decorum. These are the “rules of 
life’ which he wrote down and preserved for his own 
guidance: ° 

1. Often to read and meditate on the Word of Gad. 


2. To submit everything to the will of Divine Provi- 
dence. 
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3. To observe in everything a propriety of behavior, and 
always to keep the conscience clear. 

4. To disch with fidelity the functions of my em- 
ployment and the duties of my office, and to render my- 
self in all things useful to society. 


He was a member of the principal scientific and philo- 
sophical societies of Northern Europe. 

In 1745, at the age of fifty-seven—in the full maturity 
of his powers, in the enjoyment of honorable station, and 
of an enviable reputation at home and abroad for worth, 
learning, and extraordinary capacity—he ceased from 
his other labors and began to devote himself to theol- 
ogy, to the promulgation of the doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem Church. Having been, as he declared, called 
by the Lord to be the messenger of a New. Dispensation 
of Heavenly and Divine ‘Truth, he was no longer at liber- 
ty to pursue his furmer courses of occupation and study, 
but thenceforward applied himself, with all the diligence 
of his character, to the duties of his new office. The 
following are some of his own words with respect to this 
“call” and mission, written to Rev., Dr. Hartley, rector 
of Wiawick, England, in reply to inquiries. After speak- 
ing of the circumstances of his previous career, he con- 
tinues, “ But I regard all that I have mentioned as mat- 
tera respectively of little moment; for, what far exceeds 
them, [ have been called to a holy office by the Lord 
himself, who most graciously manifested himself in per- 
son to me, his servant, in the year 1743, when he opened 
my sight to the view of the spiritual world, and granted 
me the privilege of conversing with spirits and angels, 
which I enjoy to this day. From that time I began to 
print and to publish various arcana that have been seen 
by me or revealed to me—as, respecting heaven and hell, 
the state of man after death, the true worship of God, 
the spiritual sense of the Word, with many other most 
important matters conducive to salvation and true wis- 
dom. The only reason of my later journeys to foreign 
countries has been the desire of being useful, by making 
known the arcana intrusted to me.” At another time, 
late in life, he writes, to the landgrave of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, *‘ The Lord, our Saviour, had foretold that he 
would come again into the world, and that he would 
establish there a new Church. He has given this pre- 
diction in the Apocalypse (xxi and xxii), and also in 
several places in the evangelists, But, as he cannot 
come into the world again in person, it was necessary 
that he should do it by means of a man, who should not 
only receive the doctrine of this new Church in his un- 
derstanding, but also publish it by printing; and so the 
Lord had prepared me for this office from my infancy ; 
he has manifested himself in person before me, his ser- 
vant, and sent me to fill it. This took place in the year 
1743. He afterwards opened the sight of my spirit, and 
thus introduced me into the spiritual world, and grant- 
ed me to see the heavens and many of their wonders, 
and also the hells, and to.speak with angels and spirits, 
and this continually for twenty-seven years. I declare, 
in all truth, that such is the fact. ‘This favor of the 
Lord in regard to me has only taken place for the sake 
of the new Church which I have mentioned above, the 
doctrine of which is contained in my writings.” Ex- 
cept in this chief object and in the character of his 
writings, his habits of life underwent no change. His 
outward demeanor remained the same, with an increase 
of spiritual piety and prayerfulness, the same dignity and 
quiet urbanitv of manner marked his intercourse with 
others, the same solid sense and enlightened intelligence 
characterized his conversation. His intercourse with 
the best society of the realm and the most eminent men 
of his time was uninterrupted. He retained his seat in 
the Swedish Parliament, and became more prominent 

in State affairs than he had ever been before. 

Swedenborg’s first theological publication, and his 
largest work, is the Arcana Celestia, or Heavenly Mys- 
teries, a commentary, in eight quarto volumes, on the 
book of Genesis, with a large part of Exodus; in which, 


with many other observations and doctrines, the text is | 
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unfolded as to what he calls its “spiritual sense.” The 
design seems to be to discover a Christian meaning and 
application in all things of the “law and the prophets;” 
the method pursued does not appear to be much unlike 
that of other Christian commentators, except in the ex- 
tent to which the principles of symbolism are carried 
and the results arrived at. He maintains that such a 
secondary sense runs through all the books given by 
immediate divine dictation — Law, Former Prophets, 
Later Prophets, and Psalms—and that these books are 
written according to a uniform law, called that of “cor- 
respondence,” or the law of universal analegy between 
spiritual and natural things, which law it is one great 
object of his writings to unfold. His citations and com- 
parison of Scripture texts are remarkably full and ex- 
haustive. 

From the time of his alleged “call,” he wrote and 
published almost constantly until his death. The Ar- 
cana was finished in 1756. His succeeding works are, 
An Account of the Lust Judgment, and the Destruction 
of Babylon; showtng thut all the Predictions in the 
Apocalypse are at this Day Fulfilled: Being a Relation 
of Things Heard and Seen (Lond. 1758) :— Concerning 
Heaven and its Wonders, and concerning Hell; from 
Things Heard and Seen (ibid. 1758):—The Four Lead- 
ing Doctrines of the New Jerusalem, viz. Concerning the 
Lord, Sacred Scripture, Faith, and Life (Amster, 1763): 
—Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine Love and the 
Divine Wisdom (ibid. 1763) :—Angelic Wisdom concern- 
ing the Divine Providence (ibid. 1764) :— The Apocalypse 
Revealed, wherein are Disclosed the Arcana there Fore- 
told, which have hitherto Remained Concealed (ibid. 1766) : 
—The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual 
Sense; in which are Revealed the Arcana which are 
there Predicted and have been hitherto Deeply Concealed 
(published after his death, in 5 vols. 8vo), a much larger 
and fuller work than the preceding :— The Delights of 
Wisdom concerning Conjugal Love: after which follow 
the Pleasures of Insantty concerning Scortatory Love 
(Amster. 1768). The True Christian Religion, contain- 
ing the Universal Theology of the New Church, Foretold 
by the Lord in Daniel via, 13, 14, and in Revelation xxi, 1, 
2 (ibid. 1771), contains his body of divinity, and is di-. 
vided into fourteen chapters, under appropriate heads.. 
There are also a number of minor treatises and tracts.. 
All these works were written originally in Latin, and 
were distributed by the author to the principal univer-. 
sities and seats of learning. 

In addition to his philosophical acquirements, Swe- 
denborg was learned also as a Hebrew and Greek scholar.. 
He died in London, March 29, 1772, maintaining to the. 
last the truth of his alleged disclosures. He did not 
attempt to collect congregations, nor organize a church.. 
For an account of the followers of his doctrines, see: 
New JERUSALEM Cuurcn. (W. B.H.) 


Sweet, Blisha, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born at Gorham, Ontario Co., N. Y., 
in 1810. He was admitted into the Genesee Conference 
in 1847, in which conference and the East Genesee he 
spent his ministerial life, three years of which he was. 
superannuated. He died Sept. 7, 1869. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1870, p. 281. 


Sweet, John Davis, a Baptist minister, was born 
at Kingston, Mass., Oct. 16, 1838, He was the son of a 
Unitarian clergyman. From his early life he devel- 
oped a marked taste for literary pursuits, and in his. 
preparatory studies took high rank as a scholar. In 
the fall of 1857 he entered Harvard College, one vear in 
advance, and distinguished himself by his application 
to his college tasks. Having overworked himself, he 
sought to recruit his health by foreign travel. Return-. 
ing home, he embarked in business; but, his friends urg- 
ing him to direct his attention to the ministry, he aban- 
doned his secular pursuits, and was ordained as pastor: 
of the Baptist. Church in Billerica, Mass., in October,, 
1863, where he remained nearly five years—1863-68— 
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securing in a marked degree the affection of his Church 
and the respect of the people of the village in which he 
had his home. He was publicly recognised as pastor 
of the First Baptist Church in Somerville, Mass., May 
4, 1868. He had commenced his work in the new field 
of his labor, and was prosecuting it with rare success, 
when he was stricken down by disease. One of the 
last records which he made in his diary a few days be- 
fore his death was the following: “In looking over my 
ministry of nearly seven years, I feel I ought to drop 
on my knees and thank God that he ever called me to 
this glorious work. Some are always speaking of the 
trials of the ministry; but I can say, on reviewing 
mine, that it has been one bright day, with few clouds 
to dim the brightness. I love the work.” He died in 
August, 1869, See Warren [G. F.], Memorial Sermon. 
(J. C. S.) 


Sweet Cane. See CANE. 


Sweet Singers, a small Scottish sect, called from 
their fvunder, John Gib, the GisBsBrrES (q. v.). They 
forsook all worldly business, and professed to be entirely 
devoted to fasting and prayer in the apen fields. The 
name “Sweet Singers” was given to them from their 
habit of “wailing a portion” of the more mournful 
psalms, They renounced and denounced the use of 
metrical psalms, the translation of the Bible, Longer 
and Shorter Catechisms, the Confession of Faith. the 
Covenant, names of months and days, the use of churches 
and church-yards; all kinds of tolls, custom, and trib- 
ute, all sports, and, indeed, everything and evervbody 
but themselves. Thev finally undertook a pilgrimage 
to the Pentland Hills, where they remained some days, 
with a resolution to sit till they saw the smoke of the 
desolation of Edinburgh, which their leader had pre- 
dicted. They were committed to prison in Edinburgh 
in April, 1681, but were soon released. See Blunt, Dict. 
of Sects, 3. v.; M‘Cric, Scottish Church History, ii, 195. 


SWEET SINGERS, the English RANTERS (q. v.) of 
the 17th century, sv called by some contemporary writ- 
ers. 


Sweet Wine. See Wine. 


Sweetman, Joseri, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Freehold, Monmouth Co., N, J., March 9, 1774. 
His mother was a granddaughter of Walter Kerr, who 
was banished from Scotland for his unwavering adher- 
ence to Covenanter principles and his opposition to prel- 
acy. When Joseph was about three months old, his 
parents removed to Charlton, Saratoga Co., N. Y. He 
graduated at Union College in 1797, being one of the 
three students that composed the graduating class, 
and receiving its first honors. He studied theology 
privately, was ordained by Albany Presbvtery, and 
installed pastor of Salem Church, Washington Co, 
N. Y., Sept. 17, 1800. On account of failing health, he 
resigned his pastoral charge Oct. 8, 1817, and was never 
again installed paster of a Church, but from that time 
till his death devoted himself to aiding young men in 
preparing for the ministry. He was the founder of the 
“ Sweetman Scholarship” in Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, N. J. He died Dec. 10, 1863. Mr. Sweetman 
was Vigorous in intellect and eloquent in manner, He 
was a very benevolent man: that he might have to 
give, be was industrious, economical, and prudent. See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1863, p. 57; also 1864, p. 
198, 


Sweetser, Sern, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Newburyport, Mass., March 15, 1807. He 
was prepared for college in Newburyport Academy, un- 
der the tuition of Leonard Withington, D.D., and grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1827. He then taught 
school for two years (1827-29) in Geneseo, N. Y., after 
which he returned to Harvard College as a tutor, re- 
maining there until 1831, when he entered Andover 
Theological Seminary, where, after a full course of three 
years, he graduated in 1834. He was ordained Nov. 23, 
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1836, and was called to Gardiner, Me., where, after 
preaching two years, he was dismissed, Nov. 8, 1838, to 
the pastorate of the Calvinist Church, Worcester, Mass., 
was installed Dec. 19 of the same vear, and remained in 
this office until his death, having had a colleague after 
1874. Here the great work of his life was done. He 
was a trustee of Leicester Academy and of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, from 1850, and president of the lat- 
ter board from 1864. He was a trustee of the Worces- 
ter Free Industrial Institute and of Worcester Memorial 
Hospital. He was also a member of the council of the 
American Antiquarian Society, a corporate member of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions from 1854, one of the vice-presidents of the Amer- 
ican Home Mission Society from 1864, and president of 
the American Education Society. From 1866 to 1873 
he was overseer of Harvard College, during which time 
he published various Reporis, Sermons, and A ddresses ; 
also several articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra. He died 
from the effect of a spinal injury and pulmonary disease 
combined March 24, 1878. (W. P.S.) 


Swell, in music, a set of pipes in an organ with a 
separate kev-board, and forming a separate department, 
which are capable of being increased or diminished in 
intensity of sound by the action of a pedal on a series 
of shades or shutters overlapping each other like Vene- 
tian window-blinds, within which the pipes in question 
are enclosed, On a well-constructed swell a practiced 
performer can imitate not only a gradual crescendo and 
diminuendo, but also a sforzando, a very small opening 
sufficing to make an immediate burst upon the ear; 
while, when the shutters are closed, an imitation of an 
echo is produced. 


Swelling (318), gadn, “ excellency,” “ pride,” etc.) 
OF JORDAN is a phrase occurring in the A. V. at Jer. 
xii, 5; xlix, 19; 1, 44, but which should be rendered 
“pride of Jordan,” as in Zech. xi, 3. It refers to the 
verdure and thickets along the banks, lined with wil- 
lows, tamarisks, and cane, in which the lions once made 
their covert; but has no allusion to overwhelming bil- 
lows from a rise of the waters (Reland, Palæst. p. 274). 
See JORDAN, 


Swert (or Sweerts), Fraxcis, a Flemish his- 
torian and antiquary, was born in Antwerp in 1567. 
He devoted much of his time to study, and published 
a great many works which brought him considerable 
reputation: Narrationes Historice tn Deorum Dea- 
rumque Capita, etc. (Antwerp, 1602, 4to) :—Lacrime in 
Funere Ab. Orteltt, cum Ortelit Vita (1601, 8vo):— Medi- 
tationes J. Cardinalis de Turrecremata tn Vitam Christa, 
cum Vita Card, etc. (Cologne, 1607, 12mo) :—Selecte Or- 
bis Christiane Delicie (ibid. 1608, 1625, 8vo). He died 
in 1629. 


Swift, Elisha Pope, D.D., an eminent divine of 
the Presbyterian Church, was born at Williamstown, 
Mass., Aug. 12, 1792. His paternal grandfather was the 
Hon. Heman Swift; his father, the Rev. Seth Swift, 
pastor at one time of the Congregational Church in 
Williamstown; and his mother was a descendant of 
Rev. John Eliot, well known in the annals of American 
history as the “ Apostle to the Indians.” He graduated 
with honor at Williams College, Sept. 1, 1813, and at 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J., in 1816; was 
licensed by New Brunswick Presbytery at Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., April 24, 1816, and on Sept. 19 of the same 
year he met the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions at Hartford, Conn., and was accepted 
as a foreign missionary, though he was informed that 
he could not be sent abroad for some months. On 
Sept. 3, 1817, he was ordained by a Congregational 
council as an evangelist to the heathen, the late Ly- 
man Beecher, D.D., preaching the ordination sermon 
in Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. The interval 
between his licensure and his entering a permanent 
field of labor, a period of some two and a half years, 
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was filled up with laborious efforts in behalf of the for- 
eign missionary cause—travelling, for the most part, on 
horseback, preaching almost daily, collecting funds, 
forming auxiliary societies, and awakening the people 
everywhere to the claims of this great enterprise, At 
length he was obliged, on account of the want of funds 
on the part of the board, to relinquish his long-cherished 
desire of being a foreign missionary. In October, 1818, he 
` became pastor of the Church in Dover, where he labored 
diligently, but under great discouragements; in Novem- 
ber, 1819, he was installed by a committee of the Red- 
stone Presbytery as paster of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., and immediately entered upon 
his labors in that community, which he subsequently 
adorned and blessed until he became secretary and gen- 
eral agent for the Western Foreign Missionary Society, 
March 1, 1833. “This society,” to use his own lan- 
guage, “has since become, as it was intended at its very 
eutset it should, the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church” (a his- 
tory of which is published in the Presb, Hist. Almanac 
for 1861). He was also deeply interested in theological 
education, and took an active part in the establishment 
of the Allegheny Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. ; 
and was connected with it from its inception until his 
death, a period of forty years. He was one of the first 
directors, also an agent to collect funds, and the first in- 
structor in theology, which office he held for about two 
years and for which he declined to receive any remu- 
neration. In 1835 he received a unanimous call to 
become the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Allegheny, and after about twelve months, during 
which time he made such arrangements as to secure 
the continued efficiency of the Missionary Society, he 
accepted the invitation, and was installed in this, his 
last, longest, and most important pastorate. He died 
April 3, 1865. Dr. Swift was a man of uncommon pow- 
er of intellect and unusual tenderness of heart. As a 
Christian he was pre-eminent for his humility and de- 
votion. He took a deep interest in all educational, 
eleemosynary, or Christian enterprises, and was a pa- 
triot in the truest sense of the term. He was a leader 
m all the various courts of the Church, made so by the 
breadth of his views, the wisdom of his counsels, the 
integrity and loveliness of his character, and. his man- 
ifest freedom from all selfishness and ambition. It 
was, however, as a preacher that he shone most con- 
spicuously, See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1866, 
p. 172. 


Swift, Job, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Sandwich, Mass., June 17 (O. S.), 1743, and removed 
in early youth to Kent, Conn. He graduated from Yale 
Coilege in 1765, having made a profession of religion 
while in college. He studied theology under Dr. Bel- 
lamy, was licensed to preach in 1766, and in 1767 be- 
came pastor of the Church in Richmond, Mass. After 
a pastorate of seven years he left Richmond, and, hav- 
ing preached in different places for about a year, be- 
came pastor in Amenia, N. Y. In the spring of 1788 
he removed to Manchester, Vt., where he preached be- 
tween two and three years. On May 31, 1786, he was 
settled over the Church in Bennington, from which he 
made many missionary tours into the western and north- 
ern sections of the state. Leaving Bennington June 7, 
1801, he removed to Addison, on Lake Champlain, where 
he purchased a farm. He established a Church there 
and officiated as its pastor, and also continued his mis- 
sionary labor. He died on a missionary tour at Enos- 
burg, Oct. 20, 1804. Mr. Swift acted as a chaplain in 
the army during most of the Revolutionary war. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 640. 


Swift, Jonathan, D.D.,a prelate and satirist, was 
born in Dublin, Nov. 30, 1667, and when about a year old 
was carried by his nurse.to Whitehaven, Cumberland, 
England, where he was kept for three years, His fa- 
ther, who died three months befure he was born, left 
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his family in great poverty, and they were supported 
by relatives, Swift, when six years old, was sent to 
the school of Kilkenny, and remained there until re- 
moved to Trinity College, Dublin, which he entered as 
a pensioner, April 24, 1682. He received his degree 
of A.B. Feb. 15, 1685, but he remained in the college 
until 1688, when he went to England to visit his moth- 
er, and was on her recommendation admitted into the 
house of Sir William Temple. In 1694 he went to Ire- 
land, took orders in the Church—that of deacon Oct. 18, 
1694, of priest Jan. 13, 1695—and obtained a small liv- 
ing, which he threw up in two vears and returned to 
England. He lived as a friend with Temple until the 
death of the latter, Jan. 27, 1698, and in 1699 accom- 
panied lord Berkeley to Ireland as his chaplain and 
private secretary. Being deprived of this office, he was 
given the rectory of Agher, and the vicarages of Lara- 
cor and Ruthbeggan, worth altogether £230 a year. The 
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prebend of Dunlavin was bestowed upon him soon after- 
wards. He still continued to reside with Jord Berkelev 
until 1700, when the latter returned to England and 
Swift took possession of Laracor. He performed his 
duties as a country clergyman with exemplary dili- 
gence. His appointment to the deanery of St. Pat- 
rick’s was made Feb. 23, 1713, and early in June he left 
England to take possession. He soon returned to Eng- 
land on a political mission, and again visited England 
to solicit the remission of the “tirst-fruits.” In 1741 
Swift’s memory failed, his understanding was much im- 
paired, and he became subject to violent fits of passion 
which soon terminated in furious lunacy. In 1742 he 
sank into a state of quiet idiocy, and died Oct. 19, 1745. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson (Lives of the English Poets) gives 
the following estimate of dean Swift: “He was a 
churchman rationally zealous; he desired the prosper- 
ity and maintained the honor of the clergy; of the 
Dissenters he did not wish to infringe the toleration, 
but he opposed their encroachments.” To his duty as 
dean he was very attentive. In his Church he restored 
the practice of weekly communion, and distributed the 
sacramental elements in the most solemn and devout 
manner with his own hand. He came to Church every 
morning, preached commonly in his turn, and attended 
the evening anthem, that it might not be negligently 
performed. The suspicions of his irreligion proceeded 
in a great measure from his dread of hypocrisy; in- 
stead of wishing to seem better, he delighted in seem- 
ing worse than he was. In London he went to early 
prayers lest he should be seen at Church; he read 
prayers to his servants every morning with such dexter- 
ous secrecy that Dr. Delany was six months in his house 
before he knew it. He gave great attention to politi- 
cal matters, and, indeed, it is to his political writings 
that he is principally indebted for his fame. In addi- 
tion to these works, some poems, etc., he published sev- 
eral Sermons and Tracts upon religious and ecclesias- 
tical matters, Of his works several editions have been 
printed, that of Sir Walter Scott being considered the 
best (Edinb. 1819, 19 vols. 8vo). See Allibone, Dict, of 
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English Cyclop.s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 8. v. 


Swift, Seth, brother of Job Swift, was a Congrega- 
tional minister. He was born in Kent, Conn., Oct. 30, 
1749, graduated at Yale in 1774, studied theology under 
Dr. Bellamy, and was ordained pastor of the Church in 
Williamstown, Mass., May 27, 1776, which charge he 
retained until his death, Feb. 13, 1807. He was greatly 
beloved by his people, and honored and revered by the 
whole community. See Sprague, Annals of’ the Amer. 
Pulpit, i, 645. 


Swift Beast. See CAMEL, 


Swinden, Tosras, an English clergyman, was rec- 
tor of Cuxton, Kent, in 1688, and vicar of Shorne in 1689. 
He died in 1719. He published, Sermon on Luke xi, 2 
(1713, 8vo) :—An Enquiry into the Nature and Place of 
Hell, which he located in the sun (Lond. 1714, 8vo; trans- 
lated into French by Bion [ Amst. 1728, 8vo], and Ger- 
man). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
S. V. 
= Swine (IM, chaziîr; Sept. tc, Čeroç, oùç; New 

Test. yoïpoç). Allusion will be found in the Bible to 
these animals, both in their domestic and in their wild 
state. See Tristram, Nut. Hist. of the Bible, p. 145; 
Wood, Bible Animals, p. 292. 

1. The flesh of swine was forbidden as food by the 
Levitical law (Lev. xi,7; Deut. xiv, 8). The abhorrence 

which the Jews as a nation had of it may be inferred 
from Isa. lxv, 4, where some of the idolatrous people are 
represented as “eating swine’s flesh,” and as having the 
“broth of abominable things in their vessels;” see also 
lxvi, 3, 17, and 2 Macc. vi, 18, 19, in which passage we 
read that Eleazar, an aged scribe, when compelled by 
Antiochus to receive in his mouth swine’s flesh, “spit 
it forth, choosing rather to die gloriously than to live 
stained with such an abomination.” The use of swine’s 
flesh was forbidden to the Egyptian priests, to whom, 
says Sir G. Wilkinson (Anc. Egypt. i, 322), “above all 
meats it was particularly obnoxious” (see Herodotus, i ii, 
47; Ælian, De Nat. Anim. x, 16; Josephus, A pion, ii, 
14), though it was occasionally eaten by the people. 
The Arabians also were disallowed the use of swine’s 
flesh (see Pliny, H. N. viii, 52; Koran, ii, 175), as were 
also the Phoenicians, thiopians, and other nations of 
the East. 

No other reason for the command to abstain from 
swine’s flesh is given in the law of Moses beyond the 
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Ancient Egyptian Pigs; rarely seen nin the A and never before the 18th dynasty. 


1. Sows with young pigs. 2. Young pigs. 3. Boars. aisa whip, knotted like some of our own. b,a gayd, 
or noose, often used as the emblem of a shepherd. 
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general one which forbade any of the mammalia as food 
which did not literally fulfil the terms of the detinition 
of a “clean animal,” viz. that it was to be a cloven- 
footed ruminant. The pig, therefore, though it divides 
the hoof, but does not chew the cud, was to be consid- 
ered unclean; and consequently, inasmuch as, unlike 
the ase and the horse in the time of the Kings, no use 
could be made of the animal when alive, the Jews did 
not breed swine (Lactant. /nstit. iv, 17). It is, how- 
ever, probable that dietetical considerations may have 
influenced Moees in his prohibition of swine’s flesh. It 
is generally believed that its use in hot countries is li- 
able to induce cutaneous disorders; hence in a people 
liable to leprosy the necessity for the observance of a 
strict rule. “ The reason of the meat not being eaten 
was its unwholesomeness, on which account it was for- 
bidden to the Jews and Moslems” (Sir G. Wilkinson's 
note in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii, 47). Ham. Smith, 
however (Kitto, Cyclop. s. v.), maintains that this re- 
puted unwholesomeness of swine’s flesh has been much 
exaggerated; and recently a writer in Colburn’s New 
Monthly Magazine (July 1, 1862, p. 266) has endorsed 
this opinion. Other conjectures for the reason of the 
prohibition, which are more curious than valuable, may 
be seen in Bochart (Hieroz. i, 806 sq.). Callistratus 
(apud Plutarch. Sympos. iv, 5) suspected that the Jews 
did not use swine’s flesh for the same reason which, he 
says, influenced the Egyptians, viz. that this animal 
was sacred, inasmuch as by turning up the earth with 
its snout it first taught men the art of ploughing (see 
Bochart, Hieroz. i, 806, and a dissertation by Caseel, en- 
titled De Judworum Odio et Abstinentia a Porcina ejus- 
que Causis [Magdeb.}; also Michaelis, Comment. on the 
Laws of Moses, art. 203, iii, 230, Smith’s transl.). Al- 
though the Jews did not breed swine during the great- 
er period of their existence as a nation, there can be 
little doubt that the heathen nations of Palestine used 
the flesh as food. See Plumptre, Bible Educator, i, 280 


At the time of our Lord’s ministry it would appear 
that the Jews occasionally violated the law of Moses 
with respect to swine’s flesh. Whether “the herd of 
swine” into which the devils were allowed to enter 
(Matt. viii, 32; Mark v, 13) were the property of the 
Jewish or Gentile inhabitants of Gadara does not ap- 
pear from the sacred narrative; but that the practice 
of keeping swine did exist among some of the Jews 
seems clear from the enactment of the law of Hyrcanus, 
“ ne cui porcum alere liceret” (Grotius, Annot. ad Matt. 
loc. cit). Allusion is made in 
2 Pet. ii, 22, to the fondness 
which swine have for “wal- 
lowing in the mire;” this, it 
appears, was a proverbial ex- 
pression, with which may be 
compared the “ amica luto sus” 
of Horace (Ep. i, 2,26). Sol- 
omon’s comparison of a “jew- 
el of gold in a swine’s snout” 
to a “fair woman without dis- 
cretion” (Prov. xi, 22), and the 
expression of our Lord, “nei- 
ther cast ye your pearls before 
swine,” are so obviously intelli- 
gible as to render any remarks 
unnecessary. . The transaction 
of the destruction of the herd — 
of swine already alluded to, 
like the cursing of the barren 
fig-tree, has been the subject 
of most unfair cavil: it is well 
answered by Trench (Mira- 
cles, p. 173), who observes that 
“a man is of more value than 
many swine ;” besides which 
it must be remembered that 
it is not necessary to suppose 
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that our Lord sent the devils into the swine. He mere- 
ly permitted them to go, as Aquinas says, “quod autem 
porci in mare precipitati sunt non fuit operatio divini 
miraculi, sed operatio demonum e permissione divina;” 
and if these Gadarene villagers were Jews and owned 
the swine, they were rightly punished by the loss of 
that which they ought not to have had at all. See 
Tacit. Hist. v, 4; Juven. Sat. xiv, 98; Macrob, Sat. ii, 4; 
Josephus, Ant. xiii, 8, 2; Philo, Opp. ii, 531; Mishna, 
Baba Kama, vii, 7; Talm. Hieros. Shekal. fol. 47, 3; 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 315 sq.; Otho, Ler. Rub. p. 


530 sq. 

2. The wild boar of the wood (Psa. Ixxx, 13) is the 
common Sus scrofu which is frequently met with in 
the woody parts of Palestine, especially in Mount Tabor. 
The allusion in the psalm to the injury the wild boar 
does to the vineyards is well borne out by fact. “It is 
astonishing what havoc a wild boar is capable of effect- 
ing during a single night; what with eating and tram- 
pling underfoot, he will destroy a vast quantity of 
grapes” (Hartley, Researches in Greece, p. 234). See 
Boar. 


Swinerton, Asa V., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Danvers, Mass., in 1802. 
He joined the New England Conference on trial in 
1831. When the Providence Conference was formed 
in 1841, he continued on the district of which he was 
presiding elder, and thus became a member of the lat- 
ter Conference. He continued to labor, with the ex- 
ception of one year (supernumerary), until 1863, his 
death taking place at Monument, Mass., Oct. 12 of that 
year. See Minutes of Annuul Conferences, 1864, p. 51. 


Swiney, SAMvEL T., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in West Feliciana 
Parish, La. Of the circumstances of conversion, etc., 
we have no particulars. He joined, probably, the Mis- 
sissippi Conference in 1856, and atter a number of years 
became supernumerary, and died Aug. 14, 1869. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1869, p. 341. 


Swinnock, Georcr, an English clergyman, was 
vicar of Great Kymble, Bucks, from which he was eject- 
ed for nonconformity in 1662. He afterwards became 
pastor at Maidstone, where he died in 1673, His writ- 
ingsare: Heaven and Hell Epitomized (Lond. 1659, 8v0; 
1663, 4to):—Christtan Man’s Calling (in 3 pts. 4to: i, 
1662; ii, 1668; iii, 1665) :—also Sermons. See Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliog. 8. v. 

Swinton, Jonny, an English divine and antiquary, 
was born in 1703 at Bexton, Cheshire. He was edu- 
cated at Wadham College, Oxford, was chaplain to the 
factory at Leghorn, and died April 4, 1777, keeper of 
the university records at Oxford. He contributed vols. 
vi and vii (the Life of Mohammed and the History of 
the Arabs) to the Modern Universal History, and wrote 
many learned dissertations on Phoenician and other an- 
tiquities. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, 8.v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Swithin, ST., an English ecclesiastic of the 9th cen- 
tury, was chaplain to king Egbert, and tutor to his son 
Ethelwolf, by whom he was made chancellor. He had 
the charge of the education of king Alfred, whom he 
accompanied to Rome. In 852 he was consecrated 
bishop of Winchester. William of Malmesbury records 
of him that he was “a rich treasure of all virtues, and 
those in which he took most delight were humility and 
charity to the poor.” The origin of the tribute called 
“Peter's pence” (q. v.) has often been assigned to 
Swithin, and he is said to have procured an act of the 
Witenagemote enforcing, for the first time, the uni- 
versal obligation of paying tithes. Swithin died July 
2,862, See Mrs. Jameson, Legends of the Monustic Or- 
ders, p. 89. 


Swithin’s Day. The following is said to be the 
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origin of the old adage “If it rain on St. Swithin’s 
Day, there will be rain more or less for forty succeed- 
ing days.” In the year 865 St. Swithin, bishop of Win- 
chester—to which rank he was raised by king Ethel- 
wolf the Dane—was canonized by the then pope. He 
was singular for his desire to be buried in the open 
church-yard, and not in the chancel of the minster, as 
was usual with other bishops, which request was com- 
plied with; but the monks, on his being canonized, 
taking it into their heads that it was disgraceful for 
the saint to lie in the open church-yard, resolved to 
remove his body into the choir, which was to have 
been done with solemn procession on July 15. It 
rained, however, so violently on that day, and for forty 
davs succeeding, as had hardly ever been known, which 
made them set aside their design as heretical and blas- 
phemous; and instead they erected a chapel over his 
grave, at which many miracles are said to have been 
wrought. The value to be placed upon the popular 
notion that if it rain on July 15 it will do so for 
forty succeeding days may be learned from the follow- 
ing facts from the Greenwich observations for twenty 
years: It appears that St. Swithin’s Day was wet in 
1841, and there were 23 rainy days up to Aug. 24; 1846, 
26 rainy days; 1851, 13 rainy days; 18538, 18 rainy days; 
1854, 16 rainy days; and in 1856, 14 rainy days. In 
1842 and following vears St. Swithin’s Day was dry, and 
the result was, in 1842, 12 rainy days; 1843, 12 rainy 
days; 1844, 20 rainy days; 1846, 21 rainy days; 1847, 
17 rainy days; 1848, 31 rainy days; 1849, 20 rainy days; 
1850, 17 rainy days; 1852, 19 rainy days; 1855, 18 rainy 
days; 1857, 14 rainy days; 1858, 14 rainy days; 1859, 
13 rainy days; and in 1860, 29 rainy days. These fig- 
ures show the superstition to be founded on a fallacy, 
as the average of twenty years proves rain to have 
fallen upon the largest number of days when St. Swith- 
in’s day was dry. 

Switzerland, the Helretia of the Latins, is one 
of the smallest of the European states, lying between 
45° 49’ and 47° 50’ N. lat., and 5° 55’ and 10° 80’ E. 
long., its extreme length from E. to W. being 210 miles, 
and its extreme breadth not far from 140 miles. It hasan 
area of nearly 16,000 English miles, and is bounded north 
by Germany, from which it is separated by the Rhine 
and Lake Constance; on the east by Austria, the valley 
of the Rhine and the Rhætian Alps being the dividing 
line between the two countries; on the south by Italv 
and France, and on the west by France. It is the most 
mountainous country in Europe, being covered through- 
out its entire extent by the Alps, which are grouped 
into several branches. The highest and best-known 
peaks of the Alps in Switzerland are Matterhorn, or 
Mont Cervin, Finster-Aarhorn, and Jungfrau. Mont 
Blanc was once included in the mountains of Switzer- 
land, but at the close of the Franco-Italian war it was 
transferred to France. The principal lakes of Switzer- 
land are Lake of Neufchatel, Lake of Geneva, Lake 
Thun, Lake Lucerne, Lake Zurich, and Lake of Con- 
stance. Its great rivers are the Rhine and the Rhone, 
with their many tributary streams. ‘The glaciers are 
the great feeders of these streams and rivers, and are 
in themselves objects of great interest to the lover of 
nature. The climate of Switzerland is generally cold, 
as might be expected, the region of perpetual snow be- 
ing more extensive than in any other mountain system 
in Europe. In the lowlands and valleys the tempera- 
ture is warmer, and many of the productions which 
grow so luxuriantly in Italy are raised there. Agricult- 
ure furnishes the chief employment to the inhabitants 
of this country. There are some-kinds of manufactures 
carried on which are productive, such as cotton, em- 
broidery, and silk stuffs of various kinds. The Swiss 
also pay great attention to the manufacture of watches, 
the annual production, in fine, of the cantons being not 
far from seventeen and a half millions of dollars. 

I. History.—Our earliest knowledge of Switzerland 
carries us back to the time when the inhabitants were 
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early days, not far from a century befure the commence- 
ment of the Christian sera, they successfully resisted the 
attacks of the Romans. The Commentaries of Cæsar 
give us interesting accounts of the attempts of the le- 
gions under his command to subdue these hardy dwell- 
ers of the mountains and valleys of Helvetia. After 
many years, by degrees, the Roman arms brought these 
proud-spirited foes into subjection, and fur several cen- 
turies the conquerors held dominion over the country. 
Invasions from the northern tribes of Europe laid waste 
many sections of the land. These barbarians of the 
North were at last all brought under the power of the 
Franks, and Christianity became the prevailing faith. 
Without tracing the political history of Switzerland 
through the various phases through which it passed 
during several centuries, it may suffice to say that it be- 
came a federal republic in 1848, and the people are now 
living under a revised constitution, which was accepted 
by them in the spring of 1874. ‘This constitution guar- 
antees to the inhabitants of the twenty-five cantons 
into which Switzerland is divided thuse rights and im- 


munities which are found in all properly constituted 


republics, All citizens are equal in the eye of the law. 
Privileges of place or birth have ceased. Absolute lib- 
erty of conscience everywhere prevails. The press is 
free. The right of association is guaranteed, with the 
exception that the Jesuits and organizations kindred to 
them are forbidden. ‘The capital of the confederated 
states is Berne. 

II. Religion.—Christianity was first introduced into 
Switzerland about A.D. 610 by St. Gall, a native of Ire- 
land and pupil of Columban. He was one of twelve 
Irish monks who labored to disseminate Christianity 
throughout Europe. ‘They first took up their residence 
at the head of Lake Zurich, and, burning with zeal, set 
tire to the pagan temples, casting the idols into the lake. 
Driven away by the inhabitants, they settled at Bre- 
gentz, but at the end of two years were banished from 
this place also, and all left for Italy except St. Gall, who 
was too ill to be removed. He repaired to a sequestered 
spot, and with a few adherents built the Monastery of 
St. Gall in the canton of the same name, After his 
death, several of his scholars and monks from Ireland 
continued his work, until paganism lost its hold and Ro- 
manism was substituted in its place. 

With reference to the Reformation, D’Aubigné says: 
“From 1519 to 1526 Zurich was the centre of the Ref- 
ormation, which was then entirely German, and was 
propagated in the eastern and northern parts of the 
confederation. Between 1526 and 1532 the movement 
was communicated from Berne; it was at once German 
and French, and extended to the centre of Switzerland, 
from the gorges of the Jura to the deepest vallevs of the 
Alps. In 1532 Geneva became -the focus of the light; 
and the Reformation, which was here essentially French, 
was established on the shores of the Leman Lake, and 
gained strength in every quarter.” The main instru- 
ment in commencing and carrying forward the work of 
Reformation in Switzerland was Ulric Zwingli (q. v.). 
In 1513 he commenced the study of the Greek lan- 
guage; and from 1516, when he began to expound the 
Word of God as preacher in the Abbey of Einsiedeln, 
Zwingli dates the Swiss Reformation. The influence 
of the pure faith was soon extensively felt, so that, by 
the year 1522, we find Erasmus estimating “those” in 
the cantons “who abhorred the see of Rome” at about 
200,000 persons. Gradually changes in the mode of 
worship were introduced. In 1523 we tind the Council 
of Zurich requiring that “the pastors of Zurich should 
rest their discourses on the words of Scripture alone ;” 
the abolition of images in churches soon followed; mar- 
riage was no longer prohibited to the clergy; and in 
1525 the mass was superseded by the simple ordinance 
of the Lord’s supper. In Appenzell the Reformation be- 
gan about 1521, in Schaffhausen about the same time. 


to the cause of truth in both Germany and Switzerland; 
and in the latter, as well as in the former, the rise of the 
Anabaptist body was both a source of injury and re- 
proach. In the year 1527 Berne became professedly a 
Reformed canton, and for mutual security allied itself, in 
1529, with the canton of Zurich. In 1530, at the Diet 
of Augsburg, when the Lutheran Confession was pre- 
sented, the Swiss divines presented another drawn up 
by Bucer, known, from the four towns it represented— 
namely, Constance, Strasburg, Lindau, and Meiningen— 
as the Tetrapolitan Confession. The two confessions 
only differed as to the sense in which Christ was under- 
stood to be really present in the Lord’s supper. At this 
time, also, Zwingli individually presented a confession, 
to which we find Eck replying. The five Romish can- 
tons, having made ample preliminary preparations, de- 
termined by force of arms to check the further progress of 
Reformed principles in the confederation. The French 
sympathies of Zwingli, and his hostility to Charles V, 
deprived the Protestant cantons of German support 
in the approaching conflict. ‘The Protestant cantons 
formed a confederacy, and by a resolution adopted at 
Aarau, May 12, 1531, instituted a strict blockade of the 
five cantons. Goaded on by the consequent famine and 
its attendant miseries, these last determined on war, 
and entered the field on Oct. 6 of the same year, the first 
engagement, taking place at Cappel, proving most disas- 
trous to Zurich and fatal to Zwingli. The Reformation 
now took the direction of Geneva, its opinions being 
first proclaimed by William Farel about 1532. He was 
banished, but was succeeded by Anthony Fromment, 
who svon shared the same fate. The following year 
they were recalled, and the bishops fled. In 15385 the 
Council of the city proclaimed their adherence to the 
Reformed faith. The following year witnessed the arri- 
val of John Calvin, and on July 20, 1539, the citizens 
abjured popery and professed Protestantism. Prior to 
this, a reaction of the popish and conservative elements 
in the State led to such dissensions and opposition that 
Calvin and Farel were banished, but, at the earnest en- 
treaty of the citizens, the former returned in 1541. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may be with ref- 
erence to the theological views of the great Genevan Re- 
former, there can be none as to his intellectual ability, 
and his wonderful organizing and executive power. 
His legal training (in early life he had studied law) 
qualified him to frame a civil code for Geneva, the good 
effects of which were apparent in the improved state of 
public morals, “Through his influence,” says Hase, 
“ Geneva became a republic firmly established, govern- 
ed by an oligarchy, pervaded by an ecclesiastical spirit, 
and renowned in the history of the world. Thither re- 
sorted all who during that age were persecuted for their 
faith, and it became the acknowledged centre of a Re- 
formed Church.” See CALvin. For some years after 
the death of Calvin (1564), the religious history of 
Switzerland is closely identified with that of the Cath- 
olic reaction from the Reformation. Hopes which had 
been cherished with regard to the rapid progress of a 
purer form of Christianity in Germany and France and 
Switzerland were doomed to be disappointed. For 
many years the Roman Catholic power in the last of 
these countries seemed to have the predominance. 
Towards the close of the 17th century, the strife be- 
tween the two great religious parties, the papists and 
the Protestants, began to assume a more open character, 
and in 1703 the Catholic and the Protestant cantons 
took up arms against each other. A civil war was car- 
ried on for several years, At last, in 1712, a fierce bat- 
tle was fought at Villmergen, and victory was on the 
side of the Protestants, The Catholics were complete- 
ly routed, and two thousand of their number were left 
dead on the battle-field, See REFORMATION. 

At present, a majority of all the inhabitants of 
Switzerland are Protestants, In eleven of the cantons’ 
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ecclesiastical government is in a certain sense under the 
control of the cantonal government. The pope has at- 
tempted to do certain things in the regulation of the af- 
fairs of those over whom he claims to exercise jurisdic- 
tion, but his acts have been declared illegal by the civil 
authorities, and they are null and void. The “Old 
Catholics” have obtained possession of several parish 
churches in three or four of the cantons. The present 
constitution of Switzerland grants complete and abso- 
lute liberty of conscience and of creed. No one can in- 
cur any penalties whatsoever on account of his religious 
opinions. No one is bound to contribute to the ex- 
penses of a Church to which he does not belong. Free 
worship is guaranteed, civil marriage is compulsory, 
and subsequent religious service is optional, ‘The can- 
tons have the right to maintain peace and order be- 
tween different religious communities, and to prevent 
encroachments of ecclesiastical authorities upon the 
rights of citizens, Bishops must receive the approval 
of the federal government. Liberty of press, petition, 
and association is guaranteed; but Jesuits, and all re- 
ligious orders and associations which are affiliated to 
them, are prohibited. Of late years much evangelizing 
work has been done by the Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Methodists. In 1849 the Methodist Episcopal Church 
organized the “Germany and Switzerland Mission,” 
which in 1856 was constituted the German Mission Con- 
ference, with Switzerland as one of its districts. The fol- 
lowing are its statistics for 1879: Number of preachers, 
15; local preachers,7; Church members, 3441; proba- 
tioners, 675 ; Sunday-schools, 119; Sunday-school schol- 
ars, 7326; churches, 17; value of churches, $1,268,296, 
There is also a Methodist book establishment at Bremen 
and a theological school at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

See Mémoires et Documents publiés par la Société 
d'Histoire et d'Archéologie de Geneve (Geneva, 1841-47, 
5 vols.); Wilson, Hist. of Switzerland, in Lardner’s Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia; Gailleur, La Suisse (ibid. 1855-56, 2 
vols, 4to); Inglis, Swttzerlund (Lond. 1840, 8v0); Shaw, 
History of Switzerland (N. Y. 1875). 


Sword, in the A. V., is the usual rendering of 35M, 
chéreb (from 2, to lay waste), which was simply a 
large knife, as it is rendered in Josh. v, 2; Ezek. v, 1, 2. 
Less frequent words are NXD, rétsach, Psa. xlii, 10 
[11], a crushing or outbreak (“ slaughter,” Ezek. xxi, 
27); MD}, shélach (Job xxxiii, 18; xxxvi, 12; Joel ii, 
8),.a dart, as elsewhere rendered; N. T. poppaia, a 
sabre, or long and broad sword (Luke ii, 35; Rev. i, 16; 
li, 12, 16; vi, 8; xix, 15, 21); elsewhere pdyatpa, a 
dagger, or short sword. See ARMOR. 

1. The first mention of this principal offensive weap- 
on in Bible history is in the narrative of the massacre 
at Shechem, when “Simeon and Levi took each man 
his sword, and came upon the city boldly and slew all 
the males” (Gen. xxxiv, 25). But there is an allusion 
to it shortly before in a passage undoubtedly of the ear- 
liest date (Ewald, i, 446, note): the expostulation of 
Laban with Jacob (Gen. xxxi, 26). After this, during 
the account of the conquest and of the monarchy, the 
mention of the sword is frequent, but very little can be 
gathered from the casual notices of the text as to its 
shape, size, material, or mode of use. Perhaps if any- 
thing is to be inferred it is that the chéreb was not 
either a heavy or a long weapon, That of Ehud was 
only a cubit, i. e. eighteen inches, long, so as to have 
been concealed under his garment, and nothing is said 
to lead to the inference that it was shorter than usual, 
for the “dagger” of the A. V. is without anv ground, 
unless it be a rendering of the uáyaıpa of the Sept. 
But even assuming that Ehud’s sword was shorter than 
usual, vet a consideration of the narratives in 2 Sam. ii, 
16, and xx, 8-10, and also of the ease with which David 
used the sword of a man so much larger than himself 
as Goliath (1 Sam. xvii, 51; xxi, 9,10), goes to show 
that the chéreb was both a lighter and a shorter weapon 
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than the modern sword. What frightful wounds one 
blow of the sword of the Hebrews could inflict, if given 
even with the left hand of a practiced swordsman, may 
be gathered from a comparison of 2 Sam. xx, 8-12 
with 1 Kings ii, 5. A ghastly picture is there given 
us of the murdered man and his murderer. The un- 
fortunate Amasa actually disembowelled by the single 
stroke, and “ wallowing” in his blood in the middle of 
the road—the treacherous Joab standing over him, be- 
spattered from his “ girdle” to his “ shoes” with the bloud 
which had spouted from his victim! 

The chéreb was carried in a sheath (XD, 1 Sam. 
xvii, 51; 2 Sam. xx, 8, only; 33, 1 Chron. xxi, 27, 
only) slung by a girdle (1 Sam. xxv, 13) and resting 
upon the thigh (Psa. xlv, 3; Judg. iii, 16), or upon the 
hips (2 Sam. xx, 8). “Girding on the sword” was a 
symbolical expression for commencing war, the more 
forcible because in times of peace even the king in state 
did not wear a sword (1 Kings iii, 24); and a similar 
expression occurs to denote those able to serve (Judg. 
viii, 10; 1 Chron. xxi, 5). Other phrases, derived from 
the chéreb, are, “to smite with the edge (literally 
‘mouth ; comp. ordua; and comp. ‘devour,’ Isa. i, 20) 
of the sword” — “slain with the sword” — “men that 
drew sword,” etc. 

Swords with two edges are occasionally referred to 
(Judg. iii, 16; Psa. cxlix, 6), and allusions are found to 
“whetting” the sword (Deut. xxxii, 41; Psa. lxiv, 3; 
Ezek. xxi, 9). There is no reference to the material 
of which it was composed (unless it be Isa. ii, 4; Joel 
lii, 10) ; doubtless it was of metal, from the allusions to 
its brightness and “glittering” (see the two passages 
quoted above, and others), and the ordinary word for 
blade, viz. snd, “aflame.” From the expression (Josh. 
v, 2,3) “swords of rock,” A. V. “sharp knives,” we may 
perhaps infer that in early times the material was flint. 
—Smith. See KNIFE. 





Ancient Persian Swords and Daggers. 


a. From the sculptures at Persepolis; b. From those at Shiraz; e. From 
those at Takht-i-Boetan. 


2. The Egyptian sword was straight and short, from 
two and a half to three feet in length, having generally 
a double edge, and tapering to a sharp point. It was 
used for cut and thrust. They had also a dagger, the 
handle of which, hollowed in the centre, and gradually 
increasing in thickness at either extremity, was inlaid 
with costly stones, precious woods, or metals; and the 
pommel of that worn by the king in bis girdle was fre- 
quently surmounted by one or two heads of a hawk, the 
symbol of Phrah, or the Sun, the title given to the 
monarchs of the Nile. It was much smaller than the 
sword : its blade was about ten or seven inches in length, 
tapering gradually in breadth, from one inch and a half 
to two thirds of an inch, towards the point; and the 
total length, with the handle, only completed a foot or 
sixteen inches. The blade was bronze, thicker in the | 





Ancient Egyptian Daggers. 


1. Stack in the belt; 2, Without the sheath; 3. In the sheath; 4. Back of 
the sheath. 


middle than at the edges, and slightly grooved in that 
part; and so exquisitely was the metal worked that 
some retain their pliability and spring after a period of 
several thousand years, and almost resemble steel in 
elasticity. Such is the dagger of the Berlin collection, 
which was discovered in a Theban tomb, together with 
its leathern sheath. The handle is partly covered with 
metal, and adorned with numerous small pins and studs 
of gold, which are purposely shown through suitable 
openings in the front of the sheath; but the upper ex- 
tremity consists solely of bone, neither ornamented nor 
covered with any metal casing. Other instances of 
this have been found; and a dagger in Mr. Salt’s col- 
lection, now in the British Museum, measuring eleven 
and a half inches in length, had the handle formed in 
a.similar manner. There was also a falchion called 
shopsh, or khopsh, resembling in form and name the xo- 
ric, or chopper, of the Argives, reputed to be an Egyp- 
tian colony. It was more generally used than the 
sword, being borne by light- as well as heavy-armed 
troops; and that it was a most efficient weapon is evi- 
dent as well from the size and form of the blade as from 
its weight, the back of this bronze or iron blade being 
sometimes cased with brass (Wilkinson, Ane. Egypt. i, 
358). 

3. Assyrian swords, like the sceptres, as seeg on the 
monuments, were often richly decorated. The hilt was 
generally ornamented with several lions’ heads, ar- 
ranged to form both handle and cross-bar. The scab- 
bard or sheath was elaborately embossed or engraved 
(Layard, Nineveh, ii, 234). 





Ancient Assyrian Sword. 
1. The hilt; 2. End of the sheath. 


4, The Greek and Roman sword (gladius, Zigoc, 
poet. dop, pacyavoy, a glaive, by the Latin poets 
called ensis) had generally a straight two-edged blade, 
rather broad, and nearly of equal width from hilt to 
point. The Greeks and Romans wore them on the left 
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Classical Swords and Daggers. 
a. Greek ; b. Roman; c. Ancient, but uncertain ; d. Dacian. 


side, so as to draw them out of the sheath (vagina, xo- 
Aedc) by passing the right hand in front of the body to 
take hold of the hilt with the thumb next to the blade. 
The early Greeks used a very short sword. Iphicrates, 
who made various improvements in armor about B.C. 
400, doubled its length. The Roman sword was larger, 
heavier, and more formidable than the Greek (see 
Smith, Dict. of Antiq.s. v. “Gladius”). The swords of 
the most ancient times were made of brass or copper, 
hardened by some process now unknown; and this con- 
tinued to be the case long subsequently with the Greeks 
and Romans, as well as among the Phoenicians (Kitto, 
Pict, Bible, note at Numb. xxxi, 8). ` 

5. The sword is the symbol of war and slaughter 
(Lev. xxvi, 25; Isa. xxxiv, 5; Rev. xix, 17, 18), of di- 
vine judgment (Deut. xxxii, 41; Psa. xvii, 13; Jer. xii, 
12; Rev. i, 16), and of power and authority (Rom. xiii, 
4). The Word of God is called “the sword,” i. e. the 
weapon or instrument, of the Spirit (Eph. vi, 17). 





Modern Oriental Swords and Daggers. 


a. Syrian sabre; 5. Syrian dervish’s sabre; ce. Turkish sabre; d. Dagger 


of the prince royal of Persia; e. Albanian dirk; f. Yataghan of a do- 


mestic of the Turkish grand vizier; g. Janizary’s dagger; 4. Bedawin 


Arab’s dagger and sheath. 


SWORD, BROTHERS OF THE, was an order of knight 
sword-bearers, founded at the beginning of the 13th 


_| century in Livonia; hence the order was sometimes 


called Livonian Brethren of the Sword. In 1237 the 
Order of the Teutonic Knights amalgamated with them, 
and they together gradually subdued all the territories 
surrounding the Gulf of Riga. (See illustration on op- 
posite page.) 

Sword -dance, in Hindûism, is a religious dance 
performed by Hindi bayaderes who have dedicated 
themselves to some deity, and involving the display of 
great skill. Swords are fastened, edge upward, to two 
long poles, which are inclined against a wall so as to 
form two half-ladders. The bayaderes ascend these and 
dance on them, assuming the most graceful attitudes, 
and displaying inimitable skill and grace of bodily 
form. While the art of dancing on such vibrating 
blades may be exceedingly difficult, the reward of the 
dancers is correspondingly great, so that they are not 
unfrequently enriched by the receipts from a single per- 
formance. 
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Swords and a ducal cap are blessed on Christmas 
eve, at the midnight mass, by the pope, in order to- 
be sent to favored kings, as Edward IV, 1478; Henry 
VII, 1505; Henry VIII, 1517. The last gift of this 
kind was made by Leo XII to the duc d’Angouléme in 
1825. 


Swormsetedt, Leroy, a prominent minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Maryland 
Oct. 4,1798. When eighteen years of age he professed 
conversion, and was licensed to preach Jan. 2, 1818. 
His entrance into the itinerant work was through the 
Ohio Conference in August, 1818, He was ordained 
deacon in 1820, and elder in 1822. In 1830 he was ap- 
pointed presiding elder, and occupied that office until 
elected assistant agent of the Western Book Concern. 
After filling this position for eight years, he was elected 
principal agent in 1844, and continued to be such until 
1860, when he took a superannuated relation. After 
this he declined rapidly in health, and died Aug. 27, 
1863. Mr. Swormstedt was a man of vigorous health, 
scrupulously punctual, an energetic and methodical 
preacher, and a rigid disciplinarian. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1863, p. 144. 


Syagrius, ST., a French prelate, was born at Autun 
about 520, of a Gallo-Roman family, and was raised to 
the episcopal see of Autun about 560, being ordained by 
Germain, bishop of Paris, His house was a kind of 
school, where many distinguished ecclesiastics were ed- 
ucated; and he founded likewise a hospital, and adorned 
the churches of the same city. He deeply sympathized 
with the conquered Franks. He was active in the ec- 
clesiastical affairs of his time, and died Aug. 27, 600. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Sybaris, in Greek mythology, was a monster who 
occupied a cave on Parnassus and devastated the land 
around. By the command of the oracle a youth was to 
be sacrificed to him, and the task fell by lot upon Alcy- 
oneus, son of Diomus, who, adorned with a garland, was 
brought to the cave; but, charmed with the beauty and 
youth of the victim, Eurybatus took the garland, went 
into the cave, fought the monster, and hurled it down a 
precipice. 

Sycamine (cvcdpivoc ; Vulg. morus) is mention- 
ed once only in the Bible, viz. in Luke xvii, 6, “If ye 
had faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye might say to 
this sycamine-tree, Be thou plucked up,” etc. There is 
no reason to doubt that the ovxdpevoc is distinct from 
the svcopwpaia of the same evangelist (xix, 4), al- 
though we learn from Dioscorides (i, 180) that this 
name was sometimes given to the ovcupopog. See 
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Black Mulberry-tree (Morus nigra). 


Sycamore, The sycamine is the mulberry-tree (mo- 
rus), as is evident from Dioscorides, Theophrastus (H. 
P. i, 6,1; 10, 10; 13, 4, etc.), and various other Greek 
writers (see Celsius, Hierob. i, 288). A form of the 
same word, cuxaynyya, is still one of the names for 
the mulberry -tree in Greece (see Heldreich, Nutz- 
pflanzen Griechenlands [ Athens, 1862], p. 19: “Mo- 
rus alba L. and M. Nigra L., 7 Mopyd, Movpyyá, 
and Movpyá, also Yucapnyya; pelasg. mure”). In 
his learned essay on the Trees and Shrubs of the An- 
cients (1865), Dr. Daubeny adopts the distinction point- 
ed out by Bodceus and confirmed by Fraas: the syca- 
morus of the Romans, the cuxopopoy or ovxdpivog (v 
Atyurrp) of Dioscorides, the cucdpuvog Atyurria of 
Theophrastus, is the sycamore-fig, or Ficus sycomorus 
of modern botany. On the other hand, the ouxdptvog 
of the Greeks, used simply and without the qualifica- 
tion “Egyptian,” the ovcaynyvéa of Dioscorides, is the 
morus of the Romans—our mulberry. Dr. Sibthorpe, 
who travelled as a botanist in Greece for the express 
purpose of identifying the plants known to the Greeks, 
says that in Greece the white mulberry-tree is called 
pouvpéa; the black mulberry - tree, cvcapevia. Not 
only is it the species whose fruit is prized, but it may 
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be questioned whether the Morus albu had found its 
way into those regions befure the introduction of the 
silk-worm had made its favorite food an object of culti- 
vation. Believed to be a native of Persia, the mul- 
berry, commonly so called, Morus nigra, is now spread 
over the milder regions of Europe, and is continually 
mentioned by travellers in the Holy Land. As the 
mulberry-tree is common, as it is lofty and affords 
shade, it is well calculated for the illustration of the 
above passage of Luke, See Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the 
Bible, p. 396; Thomson, Lund und Book, ii, 296. See 
MULBERRY. ; 


Sycamore is the invariable rendering, in the A. V., 
of the Heb. M2PW, skikmah’ (which, however, occurs 
in the sing. only in the Talmud, Shebiith, ix,2; the Bi- 
ble employs indifferently the masc. plur. DAPI, shik- 
mim, 1 Kings x, 27; 1 Chron. xxvii, 28; 2 Chron. i, 15; 
ix, 27; Isa. ix, 10; Amos vii, 14; and the fem. plur. 
Minpwi, shikméth (Psa. xxviii, 47), and of the Greek 
ovxopwpaia (Luke xix,4). The Sept. always translates 
the Heb. word by oveapuvoc, sycamine, meaning doubt-. 
less the Egyptian tree, the ouvcapuvog Atyumria of The- 
ophrastus, which is really the sycamore (Dioscorides, i, 
180). See Gesenius, Thesaur. Heb. p. 1476 b; Rosen- 
müller, A lterthumskunde, iv, 281 sq.; Celsius, IHierob. i, 
810). The sycamore, or fig-mulberry (from gùŭrov, fig, 
and pópov, mulberry), is in Egypt and Palestine a tree 
of great importance and very extensive use. It attains 
the size of a walnut-tree, has wide-spreading branches, 
and affords a delightful shade. On this account it is 
frequently planted by the waysides. Its leaves are 
heart - shaped, downy on the underside, and fragrant. 
The fruit grows directly from the trunk itself on little 
sprigs, @nd in clusters like the grape. To make it eat- 
able, each fruit, three or four days before gathering, 
must, it is said, be punctured with a sharp instrument 
or the tinger-nail (comp. Theophrastus, De Caus. Plant. 
i, 17,9; Hist. PL iv, 2,1; Pliny, H. N. xiii, 7; For- 
skal, Descr. Plant. p. 182). This was the original em- 
ployment of the prophet Amos, as he says vii, 14 (“a 
yatherer,” odin, Sept. cviZwy, the exact term employ- 
ed by Theophrastus). Hasselquist (Trav. p. 260; Loyd. 
1766) says, “The fruit of this tree tastes pretty well; 
when quite ripe it is soft, watery, somewhat sweet, with 
a very little portion of an aromatic taste.” It appears, 
however, that a species of gall insect (Cynips sycomort) 
often spoils much of the fruit. “The tree,” Hasselquist 
adds, “is wounded or cut by the inhabitants at the time 
it buds, for without this precaution, as they say, it will 
not bear fruit” (p. 261). In form and smell and inward 
structure it resembles the fig, and hence its name. The 
tree is always verdant, and bears fruit several times in 
the year without being confined to fixed seasons, and is 
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Sycamore Fig and Leaf. 


In Lower Egypt it buds in March, and ripens early in 
June, and by the poor of that country as well as of 
Palestine enormous quantities are consumed. The wood 
of the tree, though very porous, is exceedingly durable. 
It suffers neither from moisture nor heat. ‘The Egvp- 
tian mummy coffins, which are made of it, are still per- 
fectly sound after an entombment of thousands of years. 
It was much used for doors and large furniture, such as 
sofas, tables, and chairs (Wilkinson, Ane. Egypt. ii, 110). 
So great was the value of these trees that David ap- 
pointed for them in his kingdom a special overseer, as 
he did, fur the olives (1 Chron. xxvii, 28); and it is 
mentioned as one of the heaviest of Egypt's calamities 
that her sycamores were destroved by hailstones (Psa. 
Ixxviii, 47). The modern Haipha was the city of syc- 
amores (Sycominon, Reland, Palest, p. 1024), and the 
remains of its grove are still recognisable (Stanley, Sinas 
and Pal. p. 145). It was into a sycamore in the plain 
of Jericho that Zaccheeus climbed in order to get a sight 
of Jesus passing by (Luke xix, 4); and at the broken 
aqueduct of Herod’s Jericho Mr. Tristram lately found 
“a tine old sycamore fig-tree, perhaps a lineal descend- 
ant, and nearly the last, of that into which Zaccheus 
climbed” (Land of Israel, p. 509). That which is call- 
ed sycamore in North America, the Occidental plune or 
buftun-wood tree, has no resemblance whatever to the 
sycamore of the Bible. The name is also applied to a 
species of maple (the Acer pseudo - plutanus, or false 
plane), which is much used by turners and millwrights, 
See Mayer, De Sycamoro (Lips. 1694); Warnekros, Hist. 
Nat. Sycomort, in the Repert. für bibl, Lit. xi, 224 8q.; 
xii, 81 sq.; Tristram, Nat, Hist. of the Bible, p. 397; 


thus, as a permanent food-bearer, invaluable to the poor. | Thomson, Land and Book, i, 22 sq. See Fic. 





Sycamore (Ficus sycomorus) near Ashkelon. 
by the Editor.) 


(From a photograph 


Syceas, in Greek mythology, was one of 
the Titans whom, when Jupiter pursued him, 
his mother,-Earth, received into her womb. 


Zıyáp with B; Vulg. Stchar; but Codd. Am. 
and Fuld. Sycharg Syriac Socar), a place 
named only in John iv, 3, as “a city of Sama- 
ria called Sychar, near the ground which Ja- 
cob gave to Joseph his son; and there was the 
well of Jacob.” Sychar was either a name ap- 
plied to the town of Shechem, or it was an in- 
dependent place. 

1. The first of these alternatives is now al- 
most universally accepted. In the words of 
Dr. Robinson ( Bibl. Res. ii, 290), “In conse- 
quence of ‘the hatred which existed between 
the Jews and the Samaritans, and in allusion 
to their idolatry, the town of Sichem received, 
among the Jewish common. people, the by- 
name Sychar.” It seems to have been a sort 


Sy’char (Svyap in X, A, C, D; but rec. text . 





SYGN 


geographer, that proves the place “to lie under the 
tropic, the gnomon at midday casting no shadow.” But 
although excavations have been carried on considera- 
bly below the pavement, which has been turned up in 
search of the well it was thought to cover, no other re- 
sults have been obtained than that this shrine was a very 
improbable site for such an observatory, even if it ever 
existed; and that Strabo was strangely misinformed, 
since the Egyptians themselves could never in his time 
have imagined this city to lie under the tropic; for they 
were by no means ignorant of astronomy, and Syene 
was, even in the age of Hipparchus (B.C. 140, when 
the obliquity of the ecliptic.was about 23° 51’ 20’’), very 
far north of that line. The belief that Syene was in the 
tropic was, however, very general in the time of the Ro- 
mans, and is noticed by Seneca, Lucan, Pliny, and oth- 
ers, But, as Sir J. G. Wilkinson remarks, “a well would 
have been a bad kind of observatory if the sun had been 
really vertical; and if Strabo saw the meridian sun ina 
well, he might be sure he was not in the tropic” (Mod. 
Egypt and Thebes, ii, 286). The same writer adds, “ Un- 
fortunately, the observations of the ancient Greek wri- 
ters on the obliquity of the ecliptic are not so satisfac- 
tory as might be wished; nor are we enabled, especially 
as La Grange’s theory of the annual change of obliquity 
being variable is allowed to be correct, to ascertain the 
_time when Aswan might have been within the tropic, 
a calculation or traditional fact in which, perhaps, orig- 
inated the erroneous assertion of Strabo.” The latitude 
of Aswan is fixed by Wilkinson at 24° 5’ 30’’, and the 
longitude is usually given as 32° 55’. 


Sygn, in Norse mythology, was one of the female 
asas, goddess of justice, who takes charge of decisions 
and prevents ‘any one denying anything. She guarded 
the doors of the palace of Wingolf, so that foreigners 
could not enter unawares. 


Sykes, Arthur Ashley, an English divine, was 
born in London about 1684. He was educated at St. 
Paul’s School, and was admitted to Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1701, taking his degree of A.B. in 
1704-5 and A.M. in 1708. After leaving college he served 
as assistant in St. Paul's School, but was collated to the 
vicarage of Godmersham, Kent, in 1712-18, by arch- 
bishop Tenison. In April, 1714, he was instituted to 
the rectory of Dry-Drayton, Cambridgeshire, and in the 
August following resigned the vicarage of Godmersham. 
He was instituted to the rectory of Rayleigh, Essex, 
November, 1718, and resigned the living of Dry-Dray- | 
ton. In December following he was appointed after- , 
noon preacher of King Street Chapel, Golden Sqr:re. a | 
chapel of ease to St. James’s, Westminster. The tnorn- 
ing preachership becoming vacant in 1721, Mr. Syke- 
was appointed to it. In January, 1723-24, he was ap- 
pointed to the prebend of Alton-Borealis, Salisbury, and 
three years after became precentor of the same cathedral. 
He also received the following appointments: assieta::: 
preacher at St. James’s, Westminster, April, 1725; dean! 
of St. Burien, Cornwall, February, 1739; prot. tary of 
Winchester, Oct. 15, 1740. He died Nov.15. 177o His 
published works number sixty-three, of whicb we no- 
tice, An Essay upon the Truth of the Christiun Religion 
(Knapton, 1725, 8vo; 2d ed. 1775, 8vo) :—Principles and 
Connection of Natural and Revealed Religion (1740, 8vo) : 
—Credibility of Miracles and Revelation (1742, 8vo) :— 
Essay on Sacrifices (1748, 8vo) :—Scripture Doctrine of 
Redemption of Man by Jesus Christ (1755, 8vo) :—Par- 
aphrase and Notes upon the Epistle to the Hebrews (1755, 
4to). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
&v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Sykes, Oliver, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born at Suffield, Conn., 1778. He was 
converted in his twenty-second vear, and in 1806 was 
received on trial into the New York Conference. In 
1810 he became superannuated, and held that relation 
through most of his life. He died Feb. 11, 1853. He 
left property, about $2500, to the Missionary Society, 
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for the benefit of the China Mission, See Minutes of. 
Annual Conferences, 1853, p. 212. 


Sylea, in Greek mythology, was a daughter of king 
Corimthus and wife of Polypemon, to whom she bore 
Sinis, the pine-tree bender, a notorious robber. 


Syleus, in Greek mythology, was a tyrant of Aulis, 
who compelled all foreigners who entered his dominions 
to labor in his garden, Hercules killed him, together 
with his daughter Xenodice. Another daughter was 
educated by her brother Dicseus; she fell in love with 
Hercules, and died of grief because she could not be his. 
He also loved her so deeply that he was with difficulty . 
restrained from casting himself upon her funeral pyre; ` 


Syllabe enthronistice (ZvAXaBai tvSpomort- 
cai), circular letters written by bishops recently installed 
to foreign bishops, to give them an account of their faith 
and orthodoxy, that they might receive letters of peace 
and communion from them. See Bingham, Christ. An- 
tig. bk. ii, ch. xii, § 10. 

Syllabus, an abstract; a compendium containing 
the heads of a lecture or sermon. 


SYLLABUS (Gr. evňňaßóç, a collection, i. e. cata- 
logue), PAPAL, is the title given to the appendix to the 
encyclical letter issued by pope Pius IX, Dec. 8, 1864. 
It was “a list of the principal errors of the day pointed 
out in the consistorial allocutions, encyclical and other 
apostoljcal letters of pope Pius IX,” and enumerating, 
under ten general heads or sections, eighty of these er- 
rors, These ten sections of errors are entitled, “I. Pan- 
theism, Naturalism, and Absolute Rationalism;” “II. 
Moderate Rationalism ;” “III. Indifferentism, Tolera- 
tion ;” “TV. Socialism, Communism, Secret Societies, 
Bible Societies, Clerico-liberal Societies ;” “V. Errors 
respecting the Church and her Rights;” “VI. Errors 
of Civil Society, as much in themselves as considered 
in their relations to the Church ;” “VII. Errors in Nat- 
ural and Christian Morals;” “VIII. Errors as to Chris- 
tian Marriage ;” “IX. Errors regarding the Civil, Power 
of the Sovereign Pontiff;” “ X. Errors referring to Mod--+ 
ern Liberalism.” Some of the specifications ander these 
general heads have regpect to religious freedom, the sep- 
aration of Church and State, the civil contract of mar- 
riage, education outside of the control of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the contiict between the civil law and 
the spiritual authority of the Church, the immunities 
of the cler:rv, the cessation of the pope’s temporal power, 
etc. Much excitement was created by the appearance 
oi this bali and svilabus, especially in France; Jylee 
Baroche, minister of piclic worship, forbidding the bish- 
ops to publish the sy abue and the doting vat of the 
bull. Elsewhere the civil governments did not interfere. 

For literature, sce Schulte, Zhe Power of the Romuns 
over Princes, Countries, ete. (1871); Fessler, Truc and 
False fryallilility of the Popes (Vienna, 1871: Lond. 
and N. V. 1875); Gladstone, The Vatican Decree: in their 
Hearing on Ciotl Allegiance (1874), with rep:ics by New- 
wman. Maaning, and others. 

Syllis, in Greek mythology, was a nymph beloved 
by Apollo, and the mother by him of Xeuxippus. 


Sylliturgus (ZvAdAcirovpyog), a Greek term to 
designate the assistant during the offering of the Chris- 
tian sacrifice. 

Sylphs, in the fantastic system of the Paracelsists, 
are the elemental spirits of the air, who, like the other 
elemental spirits, hold an intermediate place between 
immaterial and material beings. They eat, drink, speak, 
move about, beget children, and are subject to infirmi- 
ties like men; but, on the other hand, they resemble 
spirits in being more nimble and swift in their motions, 
while their bodies are more diaphanous than those of 
the human race. They also surpass the latter in their 
knowledge both of the present and the future, but have 
no soul; and when they die, nothing is left. In form 
they are ruder, taller, and stronger than men, but stand 
nearest to them of all the elemental spirits, and as a 


SYCHAR 


of nickname (perhaps from “PW, shéker, “ falsehood,” 
spoken of idols in Hab. ii, 18; or from “DW, shikkér, 
“ drunkard,” in allusion to-Isa. xxviii, 1,7), such as the 
Jews were fond of imposing upon places they disliked ; 
and nothing could exceed the enmity which existed be- 
tween them and the Samaritans, who possessed Shechem 
(John iv,9). It should not be overlooked that John ap- 
pears always to use the expression Aeyuopevog, “called,” 
to denote a sobriquet or title borne by place or person in 
addition to the name, or to attach it to a place remote 
and little known. Instances of the former practice are 
xi, 16; xx, 24; xix, 13, 17; of the latter, xi, 54. The 
son of Sirach speaks of “the foolish people that dwell 
in Sikima” (1,28). See Lightfoot, Opera, ii, 586; Lange, 
_ Life of Christ, ii, 337; Hengstenberg, On St. John iv, 5. 
- Jerome, in speaking of Paula’s journey, says, “She pass- 
ed Sichem, not, as many erroneously call it, Sichar, 
which is now Neapolis” (Epist. ud Eustoch. in Opp. i, 
#88, ed. Migne). In his questions on Genesis he says 
that, according to Greek and Latin custom, the Heb. 
- Sichem is written Sicima; but that the reading Sichur 
is an error: he adds that it was then called Neapolis 
(Opp. ii, 1004, ed. Migne). So Adamnan writes to Ar- 
culf, who travelled in the 7th century : “ He visited the 
town called in Hebrew Sichem, but by the Greeks and 
Latins Sicima, and now more usually Sychar” (Early 
Travels, Bohn, p. 8). In the 12th century Phocas says, 
‘‘Sichar was the metropolis of the Samaritans, and was 
afterwards called Neapolis” (Reland, Palæst. p. 1009). 

On the contrary, Eusebius (Onomust. s. v. Zvyap and 
Aovčá) says that Sychar was in front of the city of 
Neapolis; and, again, that it lay by the side of Luza, 
which was three miles from Neapolis. -Sychem, on the 
other hand, he places in the suburbs of Neapolis by the 
tomb of Joseph. ‘The Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 338) 
describes Sechim as at the foot of the mountain, and as 
containing Joseph’s monument and plot of ground (villa). 
He then proceeds to say that a thousand paces thenee 
was the place called Sechar. Moreover, had such a 
nickname been applied to Shechem so habitually as its 
occurrence in John would seem to imply, there would be 
some trace of it in those passages of the Talmud which 
réfer to the Samaritans, and in which every term of op- 
probrium and ridicule that can be quoted or invented is 
heaped on them. It may be affirmed. however, with 
certainty that neither in Targum nor Talmud is there 
any mention of such a thing. Lightfoot did not know 
of it, The numerous treatises «en the Samaritans are 
silent about it, and recent close search has failed to dis- 
cover it. See SHECHEM. 

‘But Jerome’s view- soon became the prevailing one, 
anu has canted to be so. Robinson adheres strongly 
to it: and in regard to one of the chief objections urged 
on th: other side, thet Jaeob’s well, which stands at the 
entrance into the valley where Shechem or Nshlûs is 
situated, is about a mile and a half from the town, 30 
that a woman would hardly have gone so far to draw 
water, since there was plenty of good water near at 
hand, he thinks that the town probably had extensive 

—aburbs in the Gospel age which did not exist in the 
time of Etisebius, and might have approached quite 
near to the well of Jacob—just as Jerusalem anciently 
extended much farther north and south than at the 
present day (Researches, iii, 121). Porter takes the 
same general view, and says, in regard to the distance 
of the well, that persons “who use such arguments 
know little of the East. The mere fact of the well 
having been Jacob’s would have brought numbers to it 
had the distance been twice as great. Even indepen- 
dent of its history, some little superiority in the quality 
of the water, such as we might expect in a deep well, 
would have attracted the Orientals, who are, and have 
always been, epicures in this element” (Handbook for 
Pal. p. 342). It may be added that there is no need 
for supposing this well to have been the one commonly 
frequented by the people of Nablis, The visit of the 
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woman to it may have been quite an occasional one, or 
for some specific purpose. 

2. It has been thought that Sychar may be identified 
with the little village of Askar, on the south-eastern 
declivity of Mount Ebal (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 350; 
Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 206). The etymology, 
however, is against it, and also the topography. Our 
Lord was on his way to Galilee. The great road runs 
past the mouth of Wady Nabifis. Jacob’s well is on 
the southern side of the opening ; and Askar about half 
a mile distant on the northern side. The main road 
passes quite close to both. Our Lord sat down by the 
well while the disciples turned aside into the city to 
buy bread. Had Askar been the city, this would have 
been unnecessary; fur by continuing their route for a 
short distance farther they would have been within a 
few paces of the city. ‘There is, besides, a copious spring 
at Askar. In the Quarterly Statement of the “ Pal. Ex- 
plor. Fund,” for July, 1877, p. 149 sq., Lieut. Conder 
gives a further description of the village of Askar, and 
some additional reasons for identifying it with Sychar; 
but they are not conclusive. . 


Sy’chem (Acts vii, 16). See SHECHEM. 
Sy’chemite (Judith v, 16). See SHECHEMITE. 


Sycites, in Greek mythology, was a surname of 
Bacchus ifi Lacedemon, as having been the first to 
plant the tig (ouxij). 


Sydesmen (more properly Synodsmen) are Church 
officers, anciently appointed to assist the church-war- 
dens in making presentments of ecclesiastical offences 
at the bishop’s synods or visitations. By the 90th 
canon, they are to be chosen vearly, in Easter week, 
by the parish priest and parishioners, if these can 
agree; otherwise they are to be appointed by the 
ordinary of the diocese. Of late-years this office has 
devolved on the church-wardens, The old English 
term for sydesmen was “sithcondmen,” or “sithcund- 
men.” 


Sye’lus (LuvijXo¢ v. r. ‘Hovndo¢ and 7 otvodog), 
a corrupt Greek form (1 Esdr. i, 8) for Jehiel (q. v.) of 
the Heb. (2 Chron. xxxv, 8). 

Sye’né (Heb. Sevenéh, 7350; Sept. Luyvn; Vulg. 
Syene), a town of Egypt on the frontier of Cush, or Ethi- 
opia. The prophet Ezekiel speaks of the desolation of 
Egvpt “from Migdol to Seveneh, even unto the border 
of Cush” (xxix, 10), and of its people being slain “ from 
Migdol to Seveneh” (xxx, 6). Migdol was on the east- 
ern border [see MIGDOL ], and Seveneh is thus rightly 
identified with the town of Syene, which was always 
the last town of Egypt on the south, though at one 
time included in the nome Nubia. Its ancient Egyp- 
tian name is Sun (Brugsch, Geogr. Inschrift. i, 155, tab. 
i, No. 55), preserved m the Coptic Souun, Senon, and 
the Arabic Aswan. The modern town is slightly to 
the north of the old site, which is marked by an inter- 
esting early Arab burial-ground, covered with remark- 
able <ombstones, having inscriptions in the Cufic char- 
acter. Champollion suggests the Coptic derivation sa 
“causative,” and ouén or ouén, “to open,” as if it signi- 
fied the opening or key of Egypt (L'Egypte, i, 161- 
166), and this is the meaning of the hieroglyphic 
name. It is the natural boundary of Egypt at the 
south (Ptolemy, ix, 5; Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 10; xii, 8; 
Strabo, p. 787, 815), being situated at the foot of the 
first cataract on the Nile (Murray, Handbook for Egypt, 
p. 468). See Jour. Sac. Lit. Oct. 1851, p. 158. See 
Eeyrr. 

Syene is represented by the present Aswdn or Es- 
Sudan, which exhibits few remains of the ancient city, 
except some granite columns of a comparatively late 
date and the shrine of a small temple. This building 
has been supposed by late travellers to have contained 
the famous well of Strabo (Geog. xvii, p. 817), into 
which the rays of a vertical sun were reported to 
fall at the summer solstice—a circumstance, says the 
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consequence hold intercourse with human creatures, 
When they have children by marriage with mortals, 
_the children have souls, and belong to the human race. 
Originally masculine, they have come, probably by the 
etherealization of poets, to be considered as feminine. 


Sylvester Gozzo.toni. See SYLVESTRIANS, 


Sylvester I, pope, was born in Rome about the 
year 270, and was the son of Rutinus and St. Justa. 
At thirty 3 years of age he is said to have been ordained 
dy bishop (pope) Marcellinus, and on Jan. 31, 314, he 
was chosen to succeed Melchides in the pontificate. His 
administration is celebrated for the Council of Nicæa 
(q. v.), held in 325, which, however, Sylvester did not 
attend, on account of his infirmities ; and he was repre- 
sented by two priests, called Guy and Vincent, while 
Osius, bishop of Cordova, presided in his name. He is 
the author of several rules to the clergy. The account 
given of the donation to him of the city of Rome by Con- 
stantine is wholly apocryphal. He died in Rome, Dec. 
31,335, and was succeeded by Marcus. 


Sylvester II, one of the most learned of the 
medizval popes, originallyscalled Gerbert, was born at 
Aurillac, in Auvergne, early in the 10th century. He 
was educated in the monastery of his native village, 
but went early to Spain, where he learned mathemat- 
ics, and afterwards to Rome. He was appointed abbot 
of the Monastery of Bobbio, where he taught with much 
distinction and success, At a later period he went to 
Germany as preceptor of the young prince Otho, after- 
wards Otho IT, and ultimately became secretary to the 
- archbishop of Rheims, and director of the cathedral 
school, which became eminent under his care. The 
archbishop having been deposed, Sylvester was elected 
to the archbishopric; but he was afterwards set aside, 
the deposition of his predecessor having been declared 
invalid. In the year 998, however,he was appointed 
archbishop of Ravenna, whence he was called to the 
pontifical throne, April 2, 999, as the successor of 
ory V. He renounced the liberal tendencies of his ear- 
lier years, confirmed the judgment of John XV with 
regard to the Synod of Rheims, and established Arnulph 
in Iris archbishopric; convened a synod in 1001 at Rome, 
which placed the Convent of Gandersheim under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Hildesheim; and awarded 
title and crown to the king St. Stephen of Hungary, 
besides conferring on him the right to determine in ec- 
clesiastical matters in his kingdom. While considering 
a plan for a crusade to the Holy Land, he died in Rome, 
May 12, 1003, and was succeeded by John XVIII. He 
was a man of rare acquirements for his age. He was 
an adept in mathematics and in practical mechanics and 
astronomy, in which departments his attainments ac- 
quired for him, among his contemporaries, the evil repu- 
tation of a magician. He is also believed to have been 
acquainted with Greek, and perhaps with Arabic. Of 
all his works, which were numerous, his letters (printed 
by Du Chesne in the Historians of France) have attract- 
ed most notice, from their bearing on the history of an 
obscure period. His literary remains have been pub- 
lished by Masson and others, more recently by Pertz, 
though not complete. See Richeri Hist. Lib. iv, in 
Pertz, Monum. Germ. Historica Script. (Hanov. 1838), 
tom. iii; Mabillon, Vet. Analecta (Paris, 1723), p. 102 sq.; 
Hock, Gerbert od. Papst Sylvester TI u. sein Jahrhundert 


(Vienna, 1837). See also Budinger on the scientific and |` 


political importance of Gerbert (Cassel, 1851); Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 

Sylvester ITI, antipope, was born in Rome, May 
1, 1044; and while known as John, bishop of Sabina, he 
was set on the pontifical throne through the influence 
of the consul Ptolemeus, in place of the juvenile Bene- 
dict IX, who had been expelled for his vices. Sylvester 
reigned but three months, when the counts of Frascati 
took up arms to replace Benedict. The latter, seeing 
he was despised by the clergy, sold the tiara to John 
Gratian, whom he crowned as Gregory VI. The em- 
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peror Henry III held, in December, 1046, a council at 
Sutri, when the three popes were all deposed, and 
Clement Il was elected. See Pore. 


Sylvestrians is the name of an order of monks 
founded by Sylvester Gozzoloni, who was born in 1170 


‘(or 1177) at Osimo, in the Papal States. He was edu- 


cated at Padua and Bologna, and received a canonry at 
Osimo, which he renounced about 1217, in order to de- 
vote himself in solitude to a contemplative life of ascet- 
icism. Pupils and followers gathered about him, with 
whom he founded a monastery in 1231 on Mount Fano, 
in which the Benedictine rule was adopted, coupled with 
a vow of rigid poverty. Innocent IV confirmed the 
foundation (1247), and the order spread, particularly in 
Umbria, Tuscany, and Ancona. It was united with that 
of Vallambrosa in 1662, but again separated from it in 
1681, and was endowed with new constitutions by Alex- 
ander VIII (1690), which provided for the celebration 
of matins at night, for reciprocal and also self-inflicted 
flagellations on every Wednesday and Friday in Advent 
and Lent, and for abstinence from the use of flesh, milk, 
and eggs on every Friday and every Church festival. 
A considerable number of convents, of nuns as well as 
monks, belonged to this order in its flourishing period ; 
but it is now insignificant. Leo XII purposed to dis- 
solve the order and incorporate its members with other 
organizations; but it has, nevertheless, been preserved 
to our time. An order of female Sylvestrians exists in 
Perugia. The direction of the order is placed in the 
hands of a general and a procurator-general, the former 
being chosen for four and the latter for three years, 
The habit is composed of a gown, scapulary, cowl, and 
mantle; its color is dark brown. The general wears 
violet, and is privileged to bear the pontificalia (q. v.). 
—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Symethis, in Greek mythology, was a Trinacrian 
nymph, goddess of the river of the like name, beloved 


- | of Faunus, to whom she bore Acis. 


Symbol (from civ and Baddw, to throw together, i.e. 
by comparison), an abstract or compendium, a sign or 
representation ofsomething moral, by the figures or prop- 
erties of natural things. Hence symbols are of various 
kinds, as hieroglyphics, types, enigmas, parables, fables, 
etc, (q. v. severally). See Lancaster, Dict. of Scripture 
Symbols ; Bicheno, Symbolical Vocabulary, in his Signs 
of the Times; Faber, On the Prophecies; Jones [W.], 
Works, vol. iv; Wemyss, Clavis Symbolica; Mills, Sac. 
Symbology (Edinb, 1853); Fairbairn, Typol. of Script. ; 
Brit. and For. Evan. Rev. 1843, p. 395. See SYMBOLISM. 


SYMBOL (Gr. TipBoror, sign, token), a title an- 

ciently given to the Apostles’ Creed (Cyprian, Ep. 
76; Rufinus, De Symbolo ; Augustine, De Fide et Sym- 
bolo ; and Hilary, De Trin. cap. xii). The ecclesias- 
tical origin of the term is much disputed, but its most 
probable meaning was that of a contract, or bond of 
our faith. One reason for the name derives it from a 
Greek word signifying a throwing or casting together, 
and alleges that the aposties each contributed an article 
to form the Creed, putting their joint opinion or counsel 
in an abridged shape. ‘The other is the opinion that 
this Creed was used in times of persecution as a watch- 
word or mark whereby Christians (like soldiers in the 
army) were distinguished from all others. 
The term symbol, importing an emblem or sensible 
representation, is also applied in the holy eucharist to 
the sacred elements, which there set forth the body and 
blood of Christ.. 


Symbolical Books. This title designates the 
public confessions of faith of the different Christian 
churches or denominations; in other words, the writ- 
ings in which an ecclesiastical communion publishes to 
the world the tenets that bind together its members 
and distinguish it from other communions of believers 
or unbelievers, For the idea of a symbol we refer to 
the article SYMBOLICs, 


SYMBOLICAL BOOKS 


The only symbol which finds universal acceptance in 
the Church is the Apostles’ Creed. As the Church creed 
kar toyny, it is distinguished from the Scriptures upon 
which it is based, but also, on the other hand, from the 
private writings and confessions of the teachers of the 
Church, however greatly the latter may be esteemed. 
The later symbolical books differ from the briefer sym- 
bolical formulas, which alone served the purposes of the 
Church before the Reformation, in being more extensive 
and detailed, and in constituting the confessions of par- 
ticular churches only (symbola particularia), while the 
great creeds (Apostles’, Nicene, Athanasian) have cecu- 
menical value. The phrase Libri Symbolict originated 
in the Lutheran Church, and was first applied to its own 
confessional writings when they appeared in the Book 
of Concord; but its use extended, and has long been 
current in all the churches and sects of Christendom. 

Considerable diversity of opinion has existed with 
reference to the importance and value of symbolical 
writings. The Church of Rome regards the symbol as 
the immovable and unchangeable rule of faith, and 
therefore as the binding norm of doctrine. This does 
not, according to Thomas Aquinas (Summa Theol. ii, 2, 
1, 9), detract from the supreme authority of the Script- 
ures, because the symbol is merely an extract from 
Scripture. In substance there is but one symbol; each 
additional formula is simply an exposition and closer 
determination of the original creed. Variations are to 
be understood as different aspects of the truth, assumed 
in view of the varying oppositions it has to encounter. 
The Church is accordingly competent to formulate a 
new symbol for the exposition of the truth, though not 
to set aside, or even to alter, the traditional creed (Thom. 
Aquinas, ut sup.). 

The Church of the Reformation asserted the sole au- 
thority of Holy Scripture in matters of doctrine; and al- 
though it received the cecumenical symbols, it deter- 
mined their character as being testimonia fidei simply, 
i. e. testimonies certifying the understanding of the 
Word of God current in the Church at a given time. 
The worth of confessions is accordingly made to depend 
on their agreement with the Scriptures, and they may 
be altered and improved. The author of the A ugustanu 
repeatedly undertook a thorough revision of his work ; 
Luther did the same with the Smalcald Articles; and 
the evangelical estates not only approved of Melanc- 
thon’s Vuriata, but in 1537 directed their theologians 
at the Convention of Smalcald to revise the confession. 
The beginnings of an obligatory support of the confes- 
sion are, however, apparent at an early day. Subscrip- 
tion to the Augsburg Confession was occasionally re- 
quired during the fourth decade of the 16th century, 
and in 1533 the theological faculty of Wittenberg were 
required by statute to teach sound doctrine as contained 
in the ancient creeds and the Augsburg Confession. A 
growing disposition to insist on uniformity of teaching 
became manifest, and it was this which gave rise to the 
Osiandrian Controversies (q.v.). In the middle of the 
16th century the various corpora doctrine began to ap- 
pear: in 1560 the Corpus Doctr. Philippicum; in 1561 
the C. D. Pomeranicum ; in 1567 the C. D. Pruthenicum, 
etc. The conclusion was made in 1576 with the For- 
mula of Concord (q. v.), and this names the writings 
to which symbolical authority is given by reason of a 
unanimous approval of their teachings, and is itself in- 
cluded among them. A rigid subscription was demand- 
ed in the countries where these writings were received 
by the civil government. The dispute with Calixtus 
(q. v.) led the Lutheran theologians to postulate a me- 
diate inspiration, and consequently a divine authority, 
for the symbolical books; but the distinction between the 
canon of Scripture and such standards is nevertheless 
constantly preserved in word, if not always in fact. In 
reality, the symbolical books were regarded as a kavwv 
THC TioTewc throughout the 17th century side by side 
with the Scriptures, inasmuch as the faith was grounded 
directly on the symbol rather than on the Bible. 
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The Reformed churches have produced no written 
symbol which has formal authority over them all; but 
they have cherished a very definite conviction of con- 
fessional unity among them, as may appear from the 
fact that the different Reformed confessions, and partic- 
ularly the more important of them, the Helvetica, Galli- 
cana, Scottca, Belgica, etc., are received in all such 
churches as embodiments of the pure type of doctrine, 
and from the further fact that the members of a Church 
holding to one of these confessions may pass beyond the 
territory within which such confession has authority, 
but cannot pass from one confession to another by join- 
ing a Church which adheres to another of the Reformed 
confessions, All such persons are regarded simply as 
members of the Reformed Church. The number of Re- 
formed symbols was influential also in directing atten- 
tion upon their substance rather than upon the formu- 
lated letter, it being conceded that with respect to the 
latter the confession is not infallible and incapable of 
further improvement. Such changes, however, are not 
to be needlessly undertaken, nor may individuals sub- 
ject the confessional standards at will to experiments in 
the interests of novelty. Great care has ever been ex- 
ercised to preserve the purity of the confessional sym- 
bols, in some instances carried to the extent of requiring 
the subscription of the clergy and the officers of state to 
doctrinal standards settled by law. (Basle and Geneva 
even required such subscription of the body of their citi- 
zens, The Reformed Church of East Friesland alone 
never required subscription to its symbol.) ‘The 17th 
century produced symbols in this body also, e. g. the 
Canons of Dort and the Helvetic Consensus, both of 
which go beyond even the Formula of Concord in 
scholastic rigidness. The beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury saw a reaction, however; Spener already ventured 
to doubt the necessity of symbols, since the Church had 
so long existed without them, and expressed his dissent 
from the doctrine of their inspiration and infallibility. 
A century afterwards it was conceded that obligation to 
adhere to the symbol holds only with reference to es- 
sentials; and a majority of critics asserted that the un- 
essential, not directly religious and merely theological, 
which deserves no place at all in a creed, was greatly in ` 
excess over that which is really essential. The conflict 
with rationalism caused many modifications in the views. 
of the churches; but subscription to the creed was gen- 
erally insisted on, though the obligation thus assumed 
was often but lightly felt. In the present period, the 
reaction against rationalism has occasioned a revival 
of 17th-century confessionalism in many quarters; and, 
on the other hand, a liberal tendency requires a break- 
ing-away from the authority of symbols as being 
simply monuments of the faith of our fathers and evi- 
dences of former conquests, and also as being adverse 
to the genius of Protestantism. See CONFESSION OF 
FAITH. 

The abstract right of the Church to require submis- 
sion to its standards is evident, but it is a question 
which must be answered, May the Protestant Church 
assert that right, and, if it may, then to what extent ? 
It is evident that the more recent symbols, as being 
more restrictive and separative in character than the 
older confessions and creeds, are of inferior authority. 
It is also clear that the spirit and substance of a confes- 
sion have greater importance than attaches to the form 
or letter. Neither the Augsburg Confession nor the 
Heidelberg Catechism constitutes the Protestant Confes- 
sion of Faith, and must be regarded simply as essays 
towards formulating the body of Protestant doctrine, 
which may be tested by criticism and revised. Doctri- 
nal purity in the concrete is, after all, a relative thing, 
and the Church is under the necessity of persisting in 
the work of grounding its teachings more solidly on the 
Word of God and of developing them further towards. 
their ultimate consummation. A distinction must ac- 
cordingly be admitted between heterodoxy of a more or 
less serious type, which consists in departing in some 
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points from the accepted standards of a Church, and 
heresy, which removes the foundations and destroys the 
faith itself. It is none the less certain, however, that 
Protestantism requires an inner unity and a durable 
basis of character. Every step of its progress must be 
in harmony with its fundamental principles, which are 
laid down in the confessions formulated by its founders. 
Those symbols attest a faith which belongs equally to 
our fathers and to us. The liberty of teaching, more- 
over, needs to be guarded, lest it degenerate into license 
and anarchy contrary to the Word of God and the order 
of the Church. Protestantism certainly has the right 
to protect its truth against neologizing antichristianity, 
and also against un-Protestant Romanism—in a word, 
against manifest perversion. The subscription to sym- 
bols required of its accredited teachers can hardly, how- 
ever, be without conditions. Perhaps the utmost ex- 
tent to which such requirement should be pressed is a 
cordial acceptance of principles upon which the confes- 
sions are based, leaving particulars to be determined by 
the conscience of the subscriber. In any case, the sym- 
bols are entitled to respect so far as to make them the 
subject of earnest and loving study, and to protect them 
against abuse from professed adherents. 

Literature.—Early Protestant writers have no sepa- 
rate locus for symbolical books, and but few treat of them 
even incidentally (see Hase, Hutterus Rediviv. p. 115, 
note 1). Among later doctrinal writers, see Twesten 
(1826), i, 50 sq.; Hase (3d ed. 1842), p. 498 sq.; Mar- 
tensen, p. 74 sq. Controversial writings are partially 
given in Hase, ut sup. A comprehensive monograph is 
Johannsen’s Wissenscha/fil. u. hist. Unters, üb. d. Recht- 
mdssiykeit d. Verpfitcht. auf symb. Bücher, etc. (Altona, 
1833). See also id. Anfänge des Symbolzwangs, etc. 
(Leips. 1847); Matthes, Vergleichende Symbolik (ibid. 
1843), p. 2 sq.; Schenkel, Urspriingl. Verhdltn. d. Kirche 
zum Staat, in the Stud. u. Krit. 1850, ii, 454 sq.; Höfling, 
De Symb. Natura, Necessitate, Auctoritate, et Usu (Erl. 
1835); Bretschneider, Unzuldssigkeit d. Symbolzwangs, 
etc. (Leips. 1841); Rudelbach, Finl. in d. Augsb. Confes- 
ston, etc. (Dresd. 1841); Sartorius, Nothw. u. Verbindl. 
d. kirchl. Glaubensbekenntnisse (Stuttg. 1845); Schleier- 
macher, Higentl. Werth . . . d. symb. Biicher, in Ref. Alm. 
(Frankf. 1819), p. 335 sq.; id. Sendschr. an v. Cölln u. 
Schulz, in the Stud. u. Krit. 1831, i, 3 8q.; id. Prakt. 
Theologie, p. 622 sq.; De Wette, Lehreinhett d. evan. 
Kirche, in the Stud. u. Krit. 1831, ii, 221 sq.; Ullmann, 
Altenb. kirchl. Angel. etc., in the Stud. u. Krit. 1840, ii; 
Scherrer, Die Princip. u. fakt. Stellung d. schweiz.-ref. 
Kirche, etc., in the Verhundl. d. schweiz. Predigergesellsch. 
zu St. Gallen, 1844; Die gegenw. Krisis d. kirchl. Lebens, 
ete. (Gott. 1854); Petri, Beleucht. d. gött. Denkschrift, 
ete. ( Hanov. 1854); Erklärung der Denkschr. ( Gött. 
1854); Nitzsch, Prakt. Theol. i. 

Among editions of Lutheran symboal writings, 
those of Rechenberg, Concordia, etc. (Lips. 1678, 8vo, 
and often; last ed. 1756), and of Hase, Libri Symb. Eccl. 
Ev, etc. (ibid. 1837), deserve mention. The Reformed 
confessions have not been gathered into a single collec- 
tion, the best and most complete collection being that 
of Niemeyer, Collect. Conf. in Eccl. Ref. Publicat. (ibid. 
1840), cum Append. Other collections are by Augusti 
( Elberfeld, 1827), German by Mess ( Neuwied, 1828, 
1830, 2 pts.; comp. Schweizer, Ref. Glaubensl, i, 122), 
and Heppe, Bekenntnissschrifien d.ref. Kirchen Deutschl. 
(Elberfeld, 1860). The Libri Symbolict Eccl. Romano- 
Catholice were edited by Danz (Vimar. 1836) and 
Streitwolf et Klener (Gött. 1837 sq.); the Libri Symb. 
Eccl. Orientalis by Kimmel (Jena, 1843; cum Append. 
ibid. 1850). For the symbolical books and writings of 
particular churches and denominations, see the respec- 
tive articles.— Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 

Symbolics. The meaning of this term will vary 
with that assigned to the original word from which it 
is derived: gúußoňov (from cupBddAecyv) has a pri- 
mary reference to the fitting-together of two separate 
objects, e. g. the parts of a ring or of other “tessera hos- 
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pitalitatis.” EZúußoňov (related to eua) next came te 
denote every mark or sign by which the connection of 
individuals to a whole, e. g. a corporation or association, 
might be indicated. Such were the badges which se- 
cured admission to a banquet, the “tessera militaris,” 
the flag, the password, etc. In time, whatever might 
be employed to illustrate abstract or supersensual ideas 
to the senses came to be termed a symbol, and this mav 
be regarded the current meaning of the word to-day. 
As Christianity, like all religions, has its symbols, it is 
as proper to speak of Christian symbolics as of heathen 
(or ancient). A rich symbolism runs through the whole 
of Christian liturgics, e. g. the symbolism of the cross, 
etc.; but in the organism of theological study the term 
symbolics has no reference to such symbols. The refer- 
ence is rather to the formulated and written confessions 
of the Church, which, more than any badge, are suited 
to indicate the union of individuals in one and the same 
ecclesiastical organization. Of these symbols the most 
ancient are baptismal confessions, from which the Sym- 
bolum Apostolicum was developed, which forms the ral- 
lying-point of all who are adherents of Christianity. 
Heretical tendencies afterwards compelled the Church 
to formulate the great creeds—the Nicene, the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan, and the so-called Athanasian — in 
which the marks of orthodoxy were determined and 
made prominent; and, in addition to the foregoing so- 
called ecumenical symbols, other minor creeds and con- 
fessions were called into being by the force of events 
from time to time. 

The rise of Protestantism furnished a new class of 
symbols which were intended to serve as marks of dis- 
tinction between the old papal and the new evangelical 
churches. Of these the first was the Augsburg Confes- 
sion (q. v.) of 1530, and the supplementary symbolical 
books of the Lutheran Church, closing with the Book 
of Concord in 1580. The Reformed churches framed 
distinct symbols of their own—the Zwinglian, the Te- 
trapolitana, etc. Of this class the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England, the Heidelberg Catechism, 
and the second Helvetic Confession (see the respective 
articles) acquired especial prominence. The Romish 
Church, for its. part, was obliged, by the rise of Protes- 
tantism, to formulate its faith anew with a view to 
marking the features peculiar to its teachings, which 
was done in the Professio Fidei Tridentina and the Cate- 
chismus Romunus (see the corresponding articles), The 
accumulation of this wealth of material has operated 
decisively upon symbolics, so that the term has come to 
denote the science which is employed upon the doctrines 
that distinguish the several confessions of Christendom. 
Its method may be historical, statistical, polemical, or 
irenical; but the ground upon which it operates can 
only be that of comparison of dogmas. 

Like the history of doctrines, to which it stands re- 
lated, symbolics is a modern branch of theological sci- 
ence, but is possessed of so much individuality as to. 
necessitate a separate treatment. The foundation for 
the science was laid in the preliminary works of Walch, 
Semler, Planck, and others (see below, Literature), while 
its actual beginnings date to Winer and Marheineke. 
The former drew up tables in which he simply present- 
ed to view, side by side, the differences existing in the 
various confessions, while the latter sought to exhibit 
the internal unity of each separate confession. It is 
evident that the treatment of symbolics requires the use 
of both these methods, and will vary according as the. 
writer occupies the ground of one confession or another, 
or as he places himself above all confessions, It was 
because of this fact that Mohler’s Symbolik, from the 
Roman Catholic point of view, drew forth the famous 
work of Baur from the Evangelical position (see below). 
The science speedily developed the necessity for examin- 
ing its material, not simply in the letter of the symbol- 
ical books, but in the spirit of the confessions. Every 
detail has accordingly been made the subject of earnest 
study ; and the ethical, social, political, and artistic bear- 
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ings and differences of the various symbols have been 
examined. This fact gives rise to the question wheth- 
er the term symbolics is adequate to the thing it is in- 
tended to represent ; but all attempted substitutes have 
been so clumsy that they failed to win their way into 
favor. In Great Britain and America the subject is 
usually included under dogmatic theology (q. v.). 

Literature.—Walch, Introd. in Libros Symb. Eccl. Luth. 
(Jen. 1732); Semler, Apparat. ad Libros Symb. Eccles. 
„Luth. (Halle, 1775); Feuerlin, Bibl. Symbolica (Gött. 
1752, 1768); Planck, Gesch. d. Entstehung, d. Verände- 
rungen, u. d. Bildung des prot. Lehrbegriffs (Leips. 1791- 
1800); id. Hist. u. vergleichende Darstellung d. verschie- 
denen Dogm.-Systeme, etc. (Gött. 1796; 3d ed. 1822); 
Winer, Comparative Darst. d. Lehrbegr. d. verschiedenen 
Kirchenparteien, etc. ( Leips. 1824, etc. 4to); Marhei- 
neke, Symbolik (Heidelb. 1810, etc.) ; id. Jnst. Symbolice 
Doctrinarum, etc. (Berl. 1812, etc.); Marsh, Comp. View 
of the Churches of Englund and Rome (Lond. 1841, 8vo) ; 
Mohler, Symbolik (Mayence, 6th ed. 1843); Baur, Gegen- 
satz d. Katholicismus u. Protestantismus, ete. (Tub, 1834). 
See in connection therewith Sack, Nitzsch, etc.; Köll- 
ner, Symb. aller christl. Conf. (Hamb. 1837; 1844, 2 
vols.); Guericke, Allgem. christi. Symbol. [Lutheran ] 
(Leips. 1839); Rudelbach, Reformation, Lutherthum und 
Union (ibid. 1839); Göbel, Lutherische u. ref. Kirche 
(Bonn, 1837); Schneckenburger, Lutherisch. u. ref. 
Lehrbegriffe (Stuttg. 1855, posthumous) ; Thiersch, Ka- 
thol. u. Protestantismus [lectures] (Erl. 1848, 2d ed.); 
Schenkel, Wesen d. Protestantismus (Schaffhausen, 1846- 
52, etc.). See especially Schaff, Creeds of Christendom 
(N. Y. 1877, 3 vols. 8vo).—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 
See SyMBOLICAL Books. 

Symbolism is that system which represents moral 
or intellectual qualities by external signs or symbols. 
It is characteristic of the earlier and ruder stages of de- 
velopment, when the mind and moral nature have not 
yet grown to the age which takes direct cognizance of 
mental and moral qualities, or takes cognizance of them 
only through external signs that bear a real or a con- 
ventional resemblance to them. The Old Test. is full 
of symbolism; the Jewish Temple, like the Tabernacle 
_ which it superseded, though no image of the Deity was 
permitted in it, was itself a symbol of the soul of man, 
in which God abides, if it be holy and ready to receive 
him; and all its utensils, as well as all its services, were 
symbolical. See TYPE, and the various articles on the 
Old-Test. ceremonials and sacred objects. Symbolism 
was also naturally characteristic of the Church of the 
Middle Ages, which undertook to carry home to the 
eyes, minds, and hearts of the people spiritual truths 
through external symbols. The origin of some of these 
it is now difficult to discover. Many naturally suggest 
the correlative truth to the mind; others make the sug- 
gestion through historical or scriptural association. The 
following is a partial list of some of the principal sym- 
bols in use in the Christian churches, for a fuller account 
of which the reader is referred to Clements [ Mrs. ], Hand- 
book of Legendary and Mythological Art. The glory, au- 
reole, and nimbus all represent light or lightness, and are 
symbols of sanctity. The nimbus surrounds the head; 
the aureole the body; the glory unites the two. The 
nimbus attaches in Roman Catholic art to all saints; 
the aureole and glory only to the persons of the God- 
head and to the Virgin Mary. The fish is an emblem 
of Christ. See IcurHys. The cross, in its various forms, 
is also an emblem both of Christ and his passion. See 
Cross; CRuCIFIX; LABARUM. The lamb is a common 
symbol of Christ. It derives its significance from the 
fact that it was one of the chief sacrifices of the Jewish 
Temple, and from the words of John the Baptist, “ Be- 
hold the lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world” (John i, 29). The lamb is often represented in 
art bearing a cross. The lion is another symbol of 
Christ, who in Scripture is called “the Lion of the tribe 
of Juda” (Rev. v, 5). The pelican, which is said to bare 
open her breast to feed her young with blood, is an em- 
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blem of redemption. The dove is a symbol of the Holy 
Spirit (Matt. iii, 16): issuing from the mouth of the 
dying, it is an emblem of the soul. The olive-branch is 
an emblem of peace (Gen. viii, 11); the palm, of mar- 
tyrdom (Rev. vii, 9). The lily represents chastity; the 
lamp, piety (Matt. xxv, 1-12); tire, zeal or the suffer- 
ings of martyrdom; the flaming heart, fervent piety 
and spiritual love; the peacock, immortality; the crow, 
victory: on women, it signifies the bride of Christ. The 
sword, axe, lance, and club indicate martyrdom; the 
skull and scourge, penance; the chalice, faith; the ship, 
the Christian Church; the anchor, faith (Heb. vi, 19). 
Each color also has a symbolic meaning in art, for which 
see article CoLtor. In Roman Catholic art, also, each 
apostle has his own symbol, as follows: Peter, the keys, 
or a fish; Andrew, the transverse cross which bears his 
name; James the Greater, the pilgrim’s staff; John, the 
eagle, or the chalice with the serpent; Thomas, a 
builder’s rule; James the Less, a club; Philip, a small 
cross on a staff, or crosier surmounted by a cross; Bar- 
tholomew, a knife; Matthew, a purse; Simon, a saw; 
Thaddeus, a halberd or lance; Matthias, a lance. The 
various monastic orders have also each its own symbol. 
See Jameson and Eastlake, History of Our Lord us Ex- 
emplified in Works of Art (Lond. 1864, 2 vols.) ; Didron, 
Christian Iconography, or History of Christian Art in 
the Middle Ages (ibid. 1851, ed. Bohn). 


Symbdlum (LvpBorov), a Greek term for (1) the 
holy eucharist; (2) a creed; (3) a bell. See SYMBOL. 


Symé, in Greek mythology, was a nymph, daugh- 
ter of Ialymus and Dotis. She was beloved of the sea- 
god Glaucus, who carried her off to an island near 
Rhodes, on the coast of Caria, which received its name 
from her (Athenseus, vii, 296). By Neptune she bore 
Chthonius, who colonized the island from Lindus. 


Symeon THE STYLITE. See SIMEON, St. 


Symmachia, in Greek mythology, was a surname 
of Venus at Mantinea, in Arcadia. 


Symmachians. The term designates the mem- 
bers of a sect mentioned only by Philaster (Hær. Ixiii). 
He describes them as adherents of Patricius, who taught 
that the human body was not created by God, but by 
the devil, and that it should be abused in every possi- 
ble way, suicide even being regarded as allowable. The 
Symmachians asserted also that every vice and fleshly 
lust should command the obedience of mankind, and 
that there is no future judgment for the race. It is 
more probable, however, that the Symmachians were 
disciples of Symmachus (q. v.) of Samaria, a Jew who 
became a Christian, consorted with the Ebionites, and 
furnished a Greek version of the Old Test. which stands 
before that of Theodotion in the Polyglot, but is of 
more recent date than the latter. Petavius (in Notes 
on Emphanius, ii, 400) endeavors to trace their origin 
to yet another Symmachus; and Valesius (on Euseb. vi. 
17) says that a Jewish-Christian sect originated with 
the Ebionite Symmachus, of whom Ambrose states, in: 
a commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, that they 
descended from the Pharisees, kept the whole law, call- 
ed themselves Christians, and followed Photinus in the 
belief that Christ was merely aman. The Manichean 
Faustus (see Augustine, Contra Faust, xix, 14), on the 
other hand, describes the Symmachians as Nazarenes, 
and Augustine adds (Contra Cresconium, i, 31) that they 
were but few in number in his time, and that they 
practiced both Jewish circumcision and Christian bap- 
tism. See Fabricius [ Joann. Alb. ], Phtlastrit de Hæresi- 
bus Liber, cum Emend. et Notis (Hamb. 1725), p. 125.— 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Symmiachus, pope from A.D. 498 to 514, is noted 
because of his conflicts with the civil power, and his 
endeavors to heighten the importance of the Roman 
see. At the time of his election by the Roman party, 
the imperial party had elected the archpresbyter Lau- 
rentius, who was pledged to sign the Henoticon (q. v.). 
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The determination of the election was left with Theod- 
oric, king of the Goths, and resulted in favor of Sym- 
machus, because he was the first to be anointed or was 
supported by a majority of votes. At a synod held at 
Rome in 499 it was thereupon enacted that no vote 
should be cast for the election of a new pope before the 
reigning pope had actually died, and that that candidate 
should be regarded as elected who was supported by all 
or a majority of the votes of the Roman clergy. Ata 
synod at Rome in 502 Symmachus revoked the enact- 
ment of king Odoacer which prohibited the incumbent of 
the papal chair from selling any portion of the property 
of the Church, and at the same time he ordained that all 
interference in the affairs of the Church of Rome should 
be forbidden to the laity. This provision contributed 
greatly to the development of the papal power, and has 
always remained a cardinal principle in the adminis- 
tration of the Romish Church. The party of Lauren- 
tius, after a time, brought heavy charges against Sym- 
machus, and Theodoric deputed bishop Peter of Alti- 
num to investigate the case; but, as he became a par- 
tisan of Laurentius, the king convoked a new synod at 
Rome, the Synodus Palmaris, in 503. The life of Sym- 
machus was endangered by the machinations of the 
Laurentines, and he submitted unconditionally to the 
decisions of the synod, in direct contradiction of his re- 
cently promulgated ordinance against the interference 
of laymen in ecclesiastical matters. He was acquitted 
without atrial. Bishop Ennodius of Ticinum, in his 
written defence of this synod, was the first to declare 
that God has reserved the judgment of the incumbent 
of the Roman see to himself, while other men must, 
according to his will, be judged by their fellows. Ata 
synod held at Rome in 504, Symmachus promulgated 
detailed ordinances against all who should appropriate 
to themselves any of the possessions of the Church. It 
is worthy of note that the synods held under his pontif- 
icate addressed to him, by way of eminence, the title 
Papa. He appointed bishop Cesarius of Arles his vicar 
in Gaul. He banished the remaining Manicheans from 
Rome and caused their books to be burned, but was 
himself branded as a Manichzan by the emperor Ana- 
stasius. Tradition attributes to him the introduction 
of the Gloria in Excelsis into the Sunday and feast-day 
services of the Church. He died, as is reported, July 
19,514. See Schrockh, Christl. Kirchengesch. xvii, 180, 
195-211; Gieseler, Kirchengesch. I, ii, 398-405.—Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Symmachus, a translator of the Old Test. into 
Greek, was born in Samaria during the latter half of the 
2d century. Originally a Jew, he became a Christian, 
but embraced the doctrine of the Ebionites. 

In spite of the high reputation enjoyed by the Alex- 
andrian version, or Septuagint (q. v.), not only among 
the Hellenists outside of Palestine, but also within Pal- 
estine itself, at a later time it became an object of sus- 
picion to the stricter Jews, owing to polemical reasons, 
so that, against the Christians, they denied its correct- 
ness, and set up another translation in opposition to it. 
The first who made a version for the use of the Jews 
was Aquila (q. v.); not much later than Aquila, Theo- 
dotion (q. v.) prepared a second, and very soon after- 
wards another translation wag made by Symmachus. 
From Epiphanius, De Ponderibus et Mensuris, c. xvi 
(whose accounts, however, Bleek pronounces fabulous), 
we learn that Symmachus was a Samaritan, Lup- 
paxóç tig Lapapeirnc THY wap avroic copwy... 
vonoag piriapyxiay ... Mpoondrurever Kai TEPITÉMVETAL 
Oevrepov. With Epiphanius agree Athanasius (Synop- 
sts), the Chronicon Paschale, and Euthymius Zigabenus, 
in Carpzov, Critica Sacra, p. 567. Eusebius ( Hist. 
Eccles, vi, 17; and Demonstr. Evang. vii, 1) calls him 
’EBuwvaioc, an Ebionite, which is also the opinion of 
Jerome and modern critics. Fürst and Geiger call him 
a Jew, and a pupil of R. Meir (q. v.). 

As to the time in which he lived, Epiphanius (doc. cit.) 
places him in the reign of king Severus. With this 
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would agree the fact that Irenæus does not name 
him, while he mentions Aquila and Theodotion, and 
that Origen already found his translation in existence. 
Bleek says that from Eusebius (loc. cit.) we may infer 
“that the translation of Symmachus was little known 
before the time of Origen, and that Origen had obtained 
it from a certain woman Juliane, to whom it had come 
from Symmachus himself.” The passage in Eusebius 
runs thus: Tavira ðè 6 Qpıyévne perà cai GdXAwy eic 
TAC ypagac epunveiwy roù Luppayov, onpaive wapa 
*TovAcavyc rwoç eitAngpivat Ñv kai paci map aùroù 
Luppayou rac BiBroug ðiaðtčasdaı. 

As to the genius of the translation, Epiphanius tells 
us that he translated in opposition to the Samaritans, 
mpòç Ovacrpogny ray zapa Lapapeirace éppnvevoac. 
But this supposition is in bad taste, for, in the first place, 
in Gen. v Symmachus agrees with the Samaritan against 
the Sept.; in the second place, we cannot see how he 
should have made his translation in opposition to the 
Samaritans, who only accept the Pentateuch, while 
Symmachus’s version is on all the books of the Old 
Test.; and, in the third place, none of the other Church 
fathers knew anything of his opposition to the Samari- 
tans. The probability is that his whole aim was di- 
rected towards a more elegant and finer version; for 
Symmachus, in his version, betrays the endeavor to sat- 
isfy the genius of the Greek language and to keep aloof 
from every influence of Eastern ideas and the Hebrew 
original. Thus he forms periods where the original 


has simply co-ordinate sentences, e. g. 2 Kings i, 2, 125 
WW, dredTovreg VIECTe ; Job Xxxiv, 29, BPW NIM 
YWA N, adrov 2 NpEpiay OWdyrog ric karaxpwveEt ; 
Psa. ix, 4, INN AN AWS, avacrpagivrwy roy 
éxSpwy pov. Where the Hebrew circumscribes an ad- 
verbial idea by a verb, Symmachus uses an adverb, as 
Gen. iv, 2, n55 HONI, kai waduy Erexev; or he uses 
the adjective for the Hebrew nomen qualitatis, as Psa. 
liv, 24, Ma" BOT WAIN, prarpdvor wai dddcot 
He reduces the Hebrew tropes to the corresponding 
Greek, e. g. 1 Sam. xx, 25, DBA OSES, worep wde; 
xxv, 25, 125°RN WIN Dw" NITON, u) TPOCKYS, 
akiaov; MM MN, in Gen. ii, 17, becomes Synro¢ Evy. 
He uses additions for the sake of elegancy: thus, Job 
xxi, 18, nm" Saw 33935, cai TAaXEWC vocor Kai 
aBacamora tic gony Karipyovrat; Ezek. xvi, 31, 
VMN Odd, iv diomong ovvdyovea pmoðópara. 
Hebrew proper nouns are often translated etymological- 
ly, e. g. Deut. xxxii, 49, DP ASM AM, rò õpoç rwy 
ĉıaßácewv; Isa. xix, 18, BAMA AWD, woreg iov. 

Taken all in all, Symmachus deserves the praise which 
has been bestowed on his translation, which was called 
versio perspicua, manifesta, admirabilis, aperta. Je- 
rome, In A mos iii, 11, speaks of Symmachus, “ Non solet 
verborum KkaxoZnXiay, sed intelligentiæ ordinem sequi ;” 
In Isa. v, 1, “ Symmachus more suo manifestius.” Eu- 
sebius, Jn Psa. xxi, 81 8q., says, cagéorepoyv 6 Eppa- 
xoc, and pópa Savpacrwg 6 Zúppayoç; In. Psa. xlvi, 
10, ovrwe nppnvevoe Javpacrw¢ ò Loppayog. Still 
we cannot characterize his style as being pure Greek or 
elegant; and Symmachus himself seems to have felt it, 
for he made a second edition of his translation, in which 
he corrected all such Hebraisms and harsh expressions 
as had crept in. Thus Jerome, In Jer. xæxii, says, 
“Symmachi prima editio et LXX et Theodotio solos 
(póvo:) interpretati sunt; secunda quippe Symmachi 
vertit dtdXov;” and In Nahum iii he writes, “Symma- 
chus arorvpiac mANnpnc, quod possumus dicere crudeli- 
tate vel severitate plena; .n altera ejus editione reperi 
peXoKoTriag mANpNC, i.e. sectionibus carnium et frustis 
per membra concisis.” Whether his second edition em- 
braced all the books of the Old Test. cannot be decided 
with certainty, since only a few fragments of the second 
edition on some of the books are extant. 
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For philological purposes, Symmachus is just as use- 
ful as the other Greek translators. Biblical criticism 
may also derive some advantage from the translation, of 
course, by exhibiting the greatest care. Thus Psa. 
xxx, 13, Symmachus reads as our text, 735, and so 
also the Chaldee, Jerome, Syriac, and Theodotion, 
against the "135 of the Sept., Vulg., and Arab.; in 
lxvi, 13, our text has mind, but Symmachus, the 
Sept., Syr., and Chald. seem to have read mma. 

The fragments of Symmachus’s version of the Old 
Test. are given by Flam. Nobilis in Vet. Test. sec. LXX 
Lat. Redditum, etc. (Rome, 1587); Drusius, Veterum 
Interpretum Grecorum in Totum V. T. Fragmenta Col- 
lecta, etc. (Arnheim, 1622); Bos, V. T. ex Version. LXX 
Interp. etc., nec non Fragmentis Versionum Aquilæ, Sym- 
machi et Theodotionis ( Franek. 1709); Montfaucon, 
Hexaplorum Origenis que Supersunt, etc. (Paris, 1713; 
in a later edition with notes by K. Bahrdt, Leips. 
and Litbeck, 1769-70). The fragments on single books 
were edited by Trendelenburg, Chrestomathia Hexaplaris 
(Lübeck and Leips. 1794); Spohn, Jeremias Vates e Ver- 
sione Judæorum, etc. (Lips. 1794, 1824); Segaar, Daniel 
sec. LXX et Tetraplis Origenis, ete. (Trier, 1775); Schar- 
fenberg, Animadversiones quibus Fragmenta Versionum 
V. T. Emendantur (Lips. 1776-81), spec. i et ii; Schleus- 
ner, Opuscula Critica ad Versiones Grecas V. T. (ibid. 
1812). 

Literature. — Eichhorn, Einleitung in das Alte Tes- 
tament (4th ed. ), i, 531 sq.; Carpzov, Critica Sacra, 
p. 566 sq.; Keil, Introduction to the Old Testament, ii, 
233 sq.; Herbst, Kinleitung, i, 160; Kaulen, Einleitung 
in die heilige Schrift (Freiburg, 1876), p. 79; Field, 
Origenis Hexaplorum que Supersunt, etc. (Oxonii, 1871), 
p. xxxiv; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 399 sq.; Thieme, Dis- 
putatio de Puritate Symmachi (Lips. 1755); Geiger, 
Jüdische Zeitschrift (Breslau, 1862), i, 39-64, and his 
Nachgelassene Schriften (Berl, 1877), iv, 88 sq.; Theolo- 
gisches Universal-Lexikon, s. v.; Heidenheim, Viertel- 
jahrsschrifi (1867), iii, 463 sq. See GREEK VERSIONS. 
(B. P.) 


Symmachus, QUINTUS AURELIUS, a prefect, pon- 
tiff, and augur of Rome in its declining age, remarkable 
for his eloquent appeal against the ruin threatened by 
the triumph of Christianity ; he is the author of Epistles 
still extant. His zeal for the ancient faith of Rome 
exercised throughout life a marked influence upon his 
character. He was chosen by the senate to remonstrate 
with Gratian on the removal of the altar of victory (A.D. 
382), from their council-hall, and for curtailing the an- 
nual allowance to the Vestal Virgins. The emperor 
banished him from Rome, but in 384, having been ap- 
pointed præfect of the city, he urged in an epistle to 
Valentinianus the restoration of pagan deities. In this 
he was unsuccessful, but without personal loss, being ap- 
pointed consul under Theodosius in 391. 


Symmes, William, D.D., a Unitarian clergy- 
man, was born at Charlestown, Mass., in 1731, and grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1750, where he was a 
tutor from 1755 to 1758. He began to preach in the 
North Parish in Andover, and was ordained its pastor 
Nov. 1, 1758, and continued in that relation until his 
death, May, 1807. Dr. Symmes was a good scholar, of 
extensive reading, and an able divine. He published, 
Thanksgiving Sermon (1768) :— Discourse on the Duty 
and Advantages of Singing Praises to God (1779) :— 
Sermon at the General Election (1785). See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, viii, 35. 


Symmes, Zachariah, a Congregational preacher, 
was born at Canterbury, England, April 5, 1599. He 
was educated at Cambridge, and after leaving the uni- 
versity was employed as tutor in several distinguished 
families. In 1621 he was appointed lecturer at Atho- 
lines, in London, and in September, 1625, he became 
rector of Dunstable. Embarrassed by his Nonconform- 
ity, he emigrated to New England, where he arrived in 
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August, 1634. He was admitted to the fellowship of 
the Church in Charlestown, Mass., Dec. 6, and on the 22d 
of the same month was elected and ordained teacher of 
the same Church, Rev. Thomas James being pastor. 
About a year afterwards he succeeded to the office of 
pastor, which he filled until his death, Feb. 4, 1671. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 47. 

Sympathy (cvpraSaa, felluw-feeling) is the qual- 
ity of being affected by another's affection. It was orig- 
inally used, like pity and compassion, to signify our fel- 
low-feeling with the sorrows of others, but now it 1s 
used to denote our fellow-feeling with any passion what- 
ever. Sympathy with sorrow or suffering is compassion, 
with joy or prosperity is congratulation. 

Symphony (cvpgwvia) originally signified the 
union of several voices-in a chant, but by modern mu- 
sicians it is applied to an instrumental composition, gen- 
erally used as a kind of introductory movement to an- 
thems and other pieces. Symphonies are introduced 
with good effect in the interval of the voices, and are 
called preludes when played before the psalmody, inter- 
ludes when they mark the distinction of verses, and 
post-ludes when introduced at the close of the psalm. 


Symphorianus, a Gallic martyr at Autun in the 
reign of Aurelian. He was cited before the prefect 
Heraclius because he had refused to honor the statue 
of Berecynthia, and rejected the influence of appeals 
and scourgings. His mother supported him with her 
exhortations to fidelity. He was beheaded without the 
town walls and buried in a cell in the fields. His grave 
became so remarkable for cures and miracles that it 
compelled the reverence even of the heathen. The 
narrative in the Acta Beati Symph., as here outlined, 
seems to involve something of fact. The worship of 
Berecynthia among the Ædui is a historical fact. Greg- 
ory of Tours mentions Symphorianus and the miracles 
wrought by his relics (De Gloria Mart. c. 52). Later 
tradition says that a church was, in time, built over his 
grave. The story cannot, however, date further back 
than the days of Gregory, as is evident from the chos- 
en and even pompous language and the legendary con- 
clusion. ‘The death of Symphorianus is variously fixed 
in A.D. 180 (the reign of Aurelius), 270, or 280 (Aurelian). 
He is commemorated on Aug.22. See the Acta SS. 
8. vV.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 

Symphordsa, the Christian widow of a martyred 
tribune. Hadrian had built a temple at Tibur (Tivoli), 
and was about to dedicate it with religious ceremonies 
when he learned that Symphorosa was a zealous Chris- 
tian. He caused her, with her seven sons, to be sum- 
moned, and sought by persuasion to induce her to offer 
sacrifices. On her refusal, the emperor threatened her, 
and had her carried to the Temple of Hercules at Tivoli, 
where she was beaten with fists, hung up by the hair, 
and afterwards taken down and drowned. Her broth- 
er Eugene, a councillor of Tivoli, recovered the body 
and buried it in the suburbs, On the following day 
her sons were brought before the same temple and im- 
paled in various modes, after which their bodies were 
thrown into a deep pit, which subsequently became 
known as the pit ad septem biothanatos. ‘The persecu- 
tion then rested for a yeag and a half, during which pe- 
riod the remains of the martyrs were interred on the 
Via Tiburtina and honored as they deserved. The na- 
talities of Symphorosa and her sons are observed on 
July 18 (see Ruinart, Acta Primorum Martyrum, p. 
18). The legend exists in manuscript form among the 
writings falsely ascribed to Julius Africanus, and may 
have originated in the third century, though the con- 
tents do not: harmonize well with the known ordinary 
conduct of Hadrian. Ruinart supposes the probable pe- 
riod of the occurrence to have been A.D.120. See also 
the Acta SS. sub July 18.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 

Symposia (ovuróca, banquets) is a word occa- 
sionally used by ecclesiastical writers to describe the 
ancient agape (q. v.). These symposia were held at the 
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graves of the martyrs; and the festival was designed to 
be, not only a memorial of the deceased, but, according to 
Origen, “an odor of a sweet smell in the sight of God ;” 
for the poor and needy, the widows and orphans, met 
together, and were refreshed by the charity of the rich. 


Sympson, CUTHBERT, a layman and a deacon of 
the Congregational Church at Islington, of which Ruft 
{or Rough) was pastor. He was arrested Dec. 13, 1557, 
and tortured, being racked three times to make him 
divulge the members of the Protestant Church of which 
he was deacon. He was eventually burned at Smith- 
field, March 28,1558. See Punchard, Hist. of Congre- 
gationalism, ii, 326, 347, 

Synagogue (ovvaywyn; other equivalent terms 
are TPOcEVYN OF MpocEevKTH PLOY, i.e. chapel; Heb. 1347 
Dy, or assembly of God; Aramaic NMWIS "3, XDW), 
the Jewish place of worship in post-Biblical and mod- 
ern times. However obscure the origin of these estab- 
lishments, they eventually became so important and 
characteristic as to furnish a designation of the Jewish 
Church itself in later literature. 

It may be well to note at the outset the points of 
<ontact between the history and ritual of the syna- 
gogues of the Jews, and the facts to which the inquiries 
of the Biblical student are principally directed. 1. 
They meet us as the great characteristic institution of 
the later phase of Judaism. More even than the Tem- 
ple and its services, in the time of which the New Test. 
treats, they at once represented and determined the re- 
ligious life of the people. 2. We cannot separate them 
from the most intimate connection with our Lord’s life 
and ministry. In them he worshipped in his youth 
and in his manhood. Whatever we can learn of the 
ritual which then prevailed tells us of a worship which 
he recognised and sanctioned; which for that reason, 
if for no other, though, like the statelier services of the 
Temple, it was destined to pass away, is worthy of our 
respect and honor. ‘They were the scenes, too, of no 
small portion of his work. In them were wrought some 
of his mightiest works of healing (Matt. xii, 9; Mark 
i, 23; Luke xiii, 11). In them were spoken some of 
the most glorious of his recorded words (iv, 16; John 
vi, 59); many more, beyond all reckoning, which are 
not recorded (Matt. iv, 23; xiii, 54; John xviii, 20, 
-etc.). 3. There are the questions, leading us back to 
a remoter past, In what did the worship of the syna- 
-gogue originate? What type was it intended to repro- 
‘duce? What customs, alike in nature, if not in name, 
‘served as the starting-point for it? 4. The syna- 
gogue, with all that belonged to it, was connected with 
the future as well as with the past. It was the order 
with which the first Christian believers were most fa- 
miliar, from which they were most likely to take the 
outlines, or even the details, of the worship, organiza- 
tion, and government of their own society. Widely 
-divergent as the two words and the things they rep- 
resented afterwards became, the ecclesia had its start- 
ing-point in the synagogue, 

I. Name and its Signification.—The word ovvaywyn, 
which literally signifies a gathering, is not unknown in 
-classical Greek (Thucyd. ii, 18; Plato, Republ. 526 D), 
‘but became prominent in that of the Hellenists. It 
-appears in the Sept. as the translation of not less than 
twenty-one Hebrew words in which the idea of a gath- 
-ering is implied (Tromm, Concordant. s. v.). But, al- 
-though the word is there used to denote any kind of 
gathering, heap, mass, or assemblage, such as a gather- 
ing of fruits (for the Heb. FON, FON, Exod. xxiii, 16; 
xxxiv, 22), of water (OP %, MP, Gen. i, 9; Lev. xi, 
36), a heap of stones (53, Job viii, 17), a band of singers 
bmn, Jer. xxxi, 4, 13), a mass or multitude of people 
or soldiers (MBEOS, ban, Isa, xxiv, 22; Ezek. xxxvii, 


10), a tribe or family (M"3, 1 Kings xii, 21), etc., yet 
its predominant usage in this version is to denote an 
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appointed meeting of people either for civil or religious 
purposes, thus being synonymous with éxcAnoia. This 
is evident from the fact that the Sept. uses cuvaywyn 
180 times for the Hebrew M33, and twenty-five times 
for 27. which in seventy instances is rendered in the 
same version by éxxAnoia. The synonymous usage in 
the Sept. of these two expressions is also seen in Prov. 
v, 14, where éxxAnoia and ovvaywynh stand in juxta- 
position for the Hebrew bmp and M33. In the books 
of the Apocrypha, the word, as in those of the Old Test., 


retains its general meaning, and is not used specifically 
for any recognised place of worship. For this the re- 
ceived phrase seems to be róroç mpocevyie (1 Macc. 
ili, 46; 3 Macc. vii, 20). In the New Test., however, we 
find cvvaywyn, like éccAnoia, used metony mically, more 
especially for an appointed and recognised Jewish place 
of worship (Matt. iv, 23; vi, 2, 5; ix, 33, etc.). Some- 
times the word is applied to the tribunal which was 
connected with or sat in the synagogue in the narrower 
sense (Matt. x,17; xxiii, 34; Mark xiii, 9; Luke xxi, 
12; xii, 11). Within the limits of the Jewish Church 
it perhaps kept its ground as denoting the place of 
meeting of the Christian brethren (James ii, 2). It seems 
to have been claimed by some of the pseudo-Judaizing, 
half-Gnostic sects of the Asiatic churches for their 
meetings (Rev. ii, 9). It was not altogether obsolete, 
as applied to Christian meetings, in the time of Ig- 
natius (Ep. ad Trall. c. v; ad Polyc.c. iti) Even in 
Clement of Alexandria the two words appear united as 
they had done in the Sept. (èri rv cuvaywyny ixcdrn- 
aiac, Strom. vi, 633). Afterwards, when the chasm be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity became wider, Chris- 
tian writers were fond of dwelling on the meanings of 
the two words which practically represented them, and 
showing how far the synagogue was excelled by the 
ecclesia (August. Enarr. in Psa. lxxx; Trench, Syno- 
nyms of N.T.§ 1). The cognate word, however, úy- 
ačıç, was formed or adopted in its place, and applied to 
the highest act of worship and communion for which 
Christians met (Suicer, Thesaur. s. v.). 

More definite than the Greek term synagogue is the 
ancient Hebrew name, beth tephillah (npn nsi, 
róroç MpooEevyxijc, or simply xwpocevxn) = house of 
prayer (Acts xvi, 13, for which the Syriac rightly has 
xmiby mn; Josephus, Life, 54), which is now obso- 
lete, or beth hak-kenéseth (OID MB) = house of 
assembly, which has superseded it. This definite local 
signification of the term synagogue among the Jews 
has necessitated the use of another expression for the 
members constituting the assembly, which is NMW%35 
or “3X, to express our secondary sense of the word 
exxAnoia. 

II. History of the Origin and Development of the 
Synagogue.—1. According to tradition, the patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob instituted the prayers three 
times a day (Berakoth, 26 b), and had places of worship 
(comp. the Chaldee paraphrases of Onkelos, Jonathan 
ben-Uzziel, and the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. xxiv, 
62, 63; xxv, 27). We are informed that there were 
synagogues in the time of the pious king Hezekiah 
(Sanhedrin, 94 b); that the great house (3993 M3) 
was a stupendous synagogue; that the many houses 
of Jerusalem (Dbw ""3) which Nebuchadnezzar 
burned (2 Kings xxv, 9) were the celebrated 480 syna- 
gogues that existed in Jerusalem (Jerusalem Jfegillah, 
iii, 1), and that in Babylon the synagogue was to be 
seen in which Daniel used to pray (Erubin, 21 a). We 
have the testimony of Benjamin of Tudela, the cele- 
brated traveller of the Middle Ages, that he himself 
saw the synagogues built by Moses, David, Obadiah, 
Nahum, and Ezra (Itinerary, i, 90, 91, 92, 106, 153, ed. 
Ascher [ London, 1840]). It is in harmony with this 
tradition that James declares ‘ Moses of old time hath 
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in every city them that preach him, being read in the 
synagogues every Sabbath day” (Acts xv, 21; comp. 
Philo, ii, 167,630; Josephus, A pion, 11,18; Baba Kama, 
82 a; Jerusalem Megillah,iv,1). But these are simply 
traditions, which love to invest everything with the 
halo of the remotest antiquity. 

2. In the Old Test. itself we find no trace of meet- 
ings for worship in synagogues. On the one hand, it is 
probable that if new moons and Sabbaths were observed 
at all, they must have been attended by some celebra- 
tion apart from, as well as at, the tabernacle or the 
Temple (1 Sam. xx, 5; 2 Kings iv, 23). On the other, 
so far as we find ‘traces of such local worship, it seems 
to have fallen too readily into a fetich religion, sacri- 
fices to ephods and teraphim (Judg. viii, 27; xvii, 5) in 
groves and on high-places, offering nothing but a contrast 
to the “ reasonable service,” the prayers, psalms, instruc- 
tion in the law, of the later synagogue. The special 
mission of the priests and Levites under Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chron. xvii, 7-9) shows that there was no regular 
provision for reading the “ book of the law of the Lord” 
to the people, and makes it probable that even the rule 
which prescribed that it should be read once every 
seven years at the Feast of Tabernacles had fallen into 
disuse (Deut. xxxi, 10). With the rise of the prophetic 
order we trace a more distinct though still a partial ap- 
proximation. Wherever there was a company of such 
prophets, there must have been a life analogous in many 
of its features to that of the later Essenes and Thera- 
peutæ, to that of the cænobia and monasteries of Chris- 
tendom. In the abnormal state of the polity of Israel 
under Samuel, they appear to have aimed at purifying 
the worship of the high-places from idolatrous associa- 
tions, and met on fixed days for sacrifice and psalmody 
(1 Sam. ix, 12; x,5). The scene in 1 Sam. xix, 20-24 
indicates that the meetings were open to any worship- 
pers who might choose to come, as well as to “the sons 
of the prophet,” the brothers of the order themselves. 
The only pre-exilian instance which seems to indicate 
that the devout in Israel were in the habit of resorting 
to pious leaders for blessings and instruction on stated 
occasions is to be found in 2 Kings iv, 23, where the 
Shunammite’s husband asks, “ Wherefore wilt thou 
go to him (Elisha) to-day? It is neither new moon 
nor Sabbath.” Yet 2 Kings xxii, 8, etc.; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv, 14, etc., testify undoubtedly against the exist- 
ence of places of worship under the monarchy. The 
date of Psa. Ixxiv is too uncertain for us to draw any 
inference as to the nature of the “synagogues of God” 
(ÐX "33470, meeting-places of God), which the invaders 
are represented as destroying (ver. 8). It may have 
belonged to the time of the Assyrian or Chaldean in- 
vasion (Vitringa, De Synag. p. 396-405). It has been 
referred to that of the Maccabees (De Wette, Psalmen, 
ad loc.), or to an intermediate period when Jerusalem 
was taken and the land laid waste by the army of 
LBagoses, under Artaxerxes II (Ewald, Poet. Büch. ii, 
358). The “assembly of the elders,” in Psa. cvii, 32, 
leaves us in like uncertainty. | 

3. During the Exile, in the abeyance of the Temple 
worship, the meetings of devout Jews probably became 
more systematic (Vitringa, De Synag. p. 413-429; Jost, 
Judenthum, i, 168; Bornitius, De Synagog. in Ugolino, 
Thesaur. xxi), and must have helped forward the 
change which appears so conspicuously at the time of 
the Return. The repeated mention of gatherings of the 
elders of Israel, sitting before the prophet Ezekiel and 
hearing his word (Ezek. viii, 1; xiv, 1; xx, 1; xxxiii, 
31), implies the transfer to the land of the Captivity of 
the custom that had originated in the schools of the 
prophets. One remarkable passage may possibly con- 
tain a more distinct reference to them. Those who 
still remained in Jerusalem taunted the prophet and his 
companions with their exile, as outcasts from the bless- 
ings of the sanctuary. “Get ye far from the Lord; 
unto us is this land given in a possession.” The proph- 
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et’s answer is that it was not so. Jehovah was as truly 
with them in their “little sanctuary” as he had been 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. His presence, not the 
outward glory, was itself the sanctuary (xi, 15, 16). 
The whole history of Ezra presupposes the habit of sol- 
emn, probably of periodic, meetings (Ezra viii, 15; Neh.. 
viii, 2; ix, 1; Zech. vii, 5). To that period, accord- 
ingly, we may attribute the revival, if not the institu- 
tion, of synagogues, or at least of the systematic meet-. 
ings on fasts for devotion and instruction (Zech. viii, 
19). Religious meetings were also held on Sabbaths. 
and fasts to instruct the exiles in the divine law, and to 
admonish them to obey the divine precepts (Ezra x, 1- 
9; Neh. viii, 1,3; ix, 1-3; xiii, 1-3). These meetings, 
held near the Temple and in other localities, were the- 
origin of the synagogue, and the place in which the- 
people assembled was denominated MOIS M3, the: 
house of assembly; hence, also, the synagogue in the- 
Temple itself. The elders of this synagogue handed 
the law to the high-priest (Mishna, Yoma, vii,1; Sotuh,. 
vii, 7, 8), aided in the sacrifices (Tamid, v, 5), took 
charge of the palms used at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
(Sukkah, iv, 4), accompanied the pilgrims who brought 
their first-fruits (Tostphta Bikkurim, ii), officiated as. 
judges (Makkoth, iii, 12), and superintended the infant- 
schools (Sabbath, i, 3). Assuming Ewald’s theory as. 
to the date and occasion of Psa. xxiv, there must, at 
some subsequent period, have been a great destruction 
of the buildings, and a consequent suspension of the 
services. It is, at any rate, striking that they are not 
in any way prominent in the Maccabean history, either 
as objects of attack or rallying-points of defence, unless. 
we are to see in the gathering of the persecuted Jews. 
at Maspha (Mizpah), as at a “place where they prayed 
aforetime in Israel” (1 Macc. iii, 46), not only a remi- 
niscence of its old glory as a holy place, but the contin-- 
uance of a more recent custom. When that struggle 
was over, there appears to have been a freer develop- 
ment of what may be called the synagogue parochial 
system among the Jews of Palestine and other coun- 
tries. The influence of John Hyrcanus, the growing 
power of the Pharisees, the authority of the Scribes, the 
example, probably, of the Jews of the “ dispersion” (Vi- 
tringa, De Synag. p. 426), would all tend in the same di- 
rection. Well-nigh every town or village had its one 
or more synagogues. Where the Jews were not in suf- 
ficient numbers to be able to erect and fill a building, 
there was the rpocevyn, or place of prayer, sometimes 
open, sometimes covered in, commonly by a rinning 
stream or on the sea-shore, in which devout Jews and 
proselytes met to worship, and, perhaps, to read (Acts 
xvi, 13; Josephus, Ant. xiv, 10, 23; Juvenal, Sat. iii, 
296). Sometimes the term zpocevyn (=nben nso) 
was applied even to an actual synagogue (Josephus, 
Life, § 54). Eventually we find the Jews possessing 
synagogues in the different cities of Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Egypt, and wherever they resided. We hear 
of the apostles frequenting the synagogues in Damas- 
cus, Antioch, Iconium, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, 
Corinth, Ephesus, etc. (Acts ix, 2, 20; xiii, 14; xiv, 1; 
xvii, 1, 10, 17; xviii, 4,19; xix, 8). There were nu- 
merous synagogues in Palestine: in Nazareth (Matt. 
xiii, 54, Mark vi, 2; Luke iv, 16), Capernaum (Matt. 
xii, 9; Mark i, 21; Luke vii, 5; John vi, 59), etc.; and 
in Jerusalem alone there were 480 (Jerusalem Megillah, 
iii, 1; Jerusalem Kethuboth, xiii) to accommodate the 
Jews from foreign lands who visited the Temple. 
There were synagogues of the Libertines, Cyrenians, 
Alexandrians, Cilicians, and of the Asiatics (Acts vi, 9; 
comp. Tosiphta Megillah, ii; Babylon Megillah, 26 a). 
When it is remembered that more than 2,500,000 Jews 
came together to the metropolis from all countries 
to celebrate the Passover (Josephus, A nt. vi, 9,3; Pe- 
sachim, 64 a), this number of synagogues in Jerusalem 
will not appear at all exaggerated. An idea may be 
formed of the large number of Jews at the time of 
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Christ, when it is borne in mind that in Egypt alone, 
from the Mediterranean to the border of Ethiopia, there 
resided nearly a million of Jews (Philo, A guinst Flac- 
cus, ii, 523); and that in Syria, especially in the me- 
tropolis, Antioch, the Jews constituted a large portion 
of the population (Grätz [2d ed.], iii, 282). 

HI. Site, Structure, Internal Arrangement, Use, and 
Sanctity of the Synagogue.—1. Taking the Temple as 
the prototype, and following the traditional explana- 
tion of the passages in Prov. i, 21 and Ezra ix, 9, which 
are taken to mean that the voice of prayer is to be 
raised on heights (R"P>M WN73), and that the sanctu- 
ary was therefore erected on a summit (MN pond 
BON M3), the Jewish canons decreed that syna- 
gogues are to be built upon the most elevated ground 
in the neighborhood, and that 
no house is to be allowed to over- 
top them (Tosiphta Megillah, iii; 
Maimonides, /ad Ha-Chezaka 
Hilchoth Tephila, xi, 2). So es- 
sential was this law deemed, and 
80 strictly was it observed in Per- 
sia, even after the destruction of 
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247) prophesied a speedy ruin of 
those cities in which houses were 
permitted to tower above the 
synagogue, while rabbi Ashi de- 
clared that the protection of Sora was owing to the ele- 
vated site of its synagogues (Sabbath, 11 a). Lieut. 
Kitchener, however, states (Quar. Statement of the “ Pal. 
Explor. Fund,” July, 1878, p. 123 sq.) that the ruins of 
the fourteen specimens of ancient synagogues extant in 
Palestine (all in Galilee) do not correspond to these Tal- 
mudical requirements as to location, nor yet to those be- 
low as to position ; for they are frequently in rather a low 
site, and face the south if possible. Failing of a com- 
manding site, a tall pole rose from the roof to render it 
conspicuous (Leyrer, in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. s. v.). 

The riverside outside the city was also deemed a 
suitable spot for building the synagogue, because, be- 
ing removed from the noise of the city, the people 
could worship God without distraction, and, at the same 
time, have the use of pure water for immersions and 
other religious exercises (Acts xvi, 13; Josephus, Ant. 
xiv, 10,23; Juvenal, Sat, iii, 12, etc.; see also the Chal- 
dee versions on Gen, xxiv, 62). See PRoSEUCHA. 

The building was commonly erected at the cost of 
the district, whether by a church-rate levied for the 
purpose, or by free gifts, must remain uncertain (Vitrin- 
ga, De Synagog. p. 229). Sometimes it was built by a 
rich Jew, or even, as in Luke vii, 5, by a friendly prose- 
lyte. In the later stages of Eastern Judaism it was 
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often erected, like the mosques of Mohammedans, near 
the tombs of famous rabbins or holy men. 

2. The size of a synagogue, like that of a church or 
chapel, varied with the population. We have no rea- 
son for believing that there were any fixed laws of 
proportion for ifs dimensions, like those which are 
traced in the tabernacle and the Temple. 

The building itself was generally in the form of a 
theatre; the door was usually on the west, so that, on 
entering, the worshippers might at once face the front, 
which was turned towards Jerusalem, since the law is 
that “all the worshippers in Israel are to have their 
faces turned to that part of the world where Jerusalem, 
the Temple, and the Holy of Holies are” (Berakoth, 
30 a). This law, which is deduced from 1 Kings viii, 
29; Psa. xxviii, 2, and the allegorical interpretation of 
Song of Songs iv, 4, also obtained among the early 
Christians (Origen, Hon. v. in Num. in Opp. ii, 284) and 
the Mohammedans (Koran, c. ii). See KEBLAH. Hence 
all the windows are said to have been generally in the 
eastern wall, so that the worshippers might look towards. 
the holy city, in accordance with Dan. vi, 10. 

Like the Temple, the synagogue was frequently with- 
out a roof, as may be seen from the following remark of 
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without the city, both among the Jews and the Samar- 
itans;... there was a place of prayer at Sichem, now 
called Neapolis, without the city in the fields, in the 
form of a theatre, open to the air, and without cover- 
ing, built by the Samaritans, who in all things imitated 
the Jews” (Contr. Heres. lib. iii, heer. 80). It was this, 
coupled with the fact that the Jews had no images, 
which gave rise to the satirical remark of Juvenal— 


“ Nil preeter nubes et cœli numen adorant.” 
(Sat. xiv, 98.) 


In some places there were temporary summer anà 
winter synagogues; they were pulled down and re-erect- 
ed at the beginning of each season, so that the style 
of building might be according to the period of the 
vear (Baba Bathra, 3 b). 

3. In the internal arrangement of the synagogue we 
trace an obvious analogy, mutatis mutandis, to the type 
of the tabernacle. At the wall opposite the entrance, 
or at the Jerusalem end, stood the wooden chest or ark 
(M3M) containing the scrolls of the law. It stood on 
a raised base with several steps (DOED = subsellium, 
Nas, Jerusalem AMegillah, iii, 1), which the priests 
mounted when they pronounced the benediction (Numb. 
vi, 24-26) upon the congregation. Hence the phrase 
—8* 53, which was retained after the destruction 
of the Temple to describe the act of giving the bene- 
diction to the people by the priests (Rosh Ha-Shanah, 
31 b; Sabbath, 118 b). It is necessary to bear in mind 
that the ancient name for this ark is MBM (comp. 
Mishna, Berakoth, v, 3,4; Taanith, ii, 1,2; Me- 
gillah, iv, 4, etc.), the name afterwards given to it 
(FINS) being reserved for the ark-of-the-covenant 
table, which was wanting in the second Temple. 
There was a canopy (m>"2) spread over the ark, 
under which were kept the vestments used during 
the service (Jerusalem Afegillah, iii), In some 
places the ark or chest had two compartments, the 
upper one containing the scrolls of the law, and the 
lower the synagogical garments of the officers of 
the community. The ark was not fastened to the 
wall, but was free, so that it might easily be tak- 
en outside the door of the synagogue in case a 
death occurred in the place of worship, in order 
that the priests should be able to attend the ser- 
vice; or be removed into the streets when fasts 
and days of humiliation were kept (Mishna, T'a- 
antth, ii, 1). See Fast. In later times, however, 
a recess was made in the wall, and the ark was 
kept there. This recess was called the Sanctuary 
Èn, wD). The same thought was sometimes 
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{developed still further in the name of Kophereth, or 
Mercy - seat, given to the lid or door of the chest, and 
in the veil which hung before it (Vitringa, p. 181). On 
certain occasions the ark was removed from the recess 
and placed on the rostrum (1303 = Sua) in the mid- 
dle of the synagogue (Tosiphta Megillah, iii; Maimon- 
ides, Jad Ha-Chezaka Hilchoth Lulab, vii, 23). Sce 
TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. Within the ark, as above 
stated, were the rolls of the sacred books. The rollers 
round which they were wound were often elaborately 
decorated, the cases for them embroidered or enamelled, 
according to their material. Such cases were customary 
offerings from the rich when they brought their infant 
children on the first anniversary of their birthday to be 
blessed by the rabbi of the synagogue. 

In front of the ark was the desk of the leader of 
the divine worship; and as the place of the ark was 
amphitheatral, the desk was sometimes lower and some- 
times higher than the level of the room. Hence the 
interchangeable phrases “he who descends before the ark” 


(mann 35b IAM) and “he who ascends before the 
ark” ("3°FM 53gb 92333m) used to designate the 
leader of divine worship in the synagogue (Mishna, 
Taanith, ii, 2; Berakoth, v,4; Rosh Ha-Shanah, iv, 7; 
Megillah, iv, 3, 5, 7, etc.). 

The next important piece of furniture was the ros- 
trum or platform (Y3 512°, 77373 = Bia, X0), 
capable of containing several persons (Neh. viii, 4; ix, 
4; Josephus, Ant. iv, 8, 12). On this platform the les- 
sons from the law and the prophets were read, dis- 
courses delivered, etc. (Mishna, Sotah, viii, 8; Babylon 
Sukkah,51b; Megillah, 26 b). See HAPHTARAH. There 
were no arrangements made at first for laying down the 
law while reading, and the one upon whom it devolved 
to read a portion of the pericope had to hold the roll in 
his hand till the second one came up to read, and re- 
lieved him of it. Afterwards, however, there was a 
Teading-desk — 228 = dvadoyeior) on this platform, 
and the roll of the law was laid down during pauses, 
or when the methurgeman (PANTA =interpreter) was 
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read (Yoma, 68 b; 

Megillah, 26 b; Jeru- 
salem Megillah, iii). 
The reading-desk was 
covered with a cloth 
(NOMD), which va- 
ried in costliness ac- 
cording to the cir- 
cumstances of the 
congregation (Megil- 
lah,26 b). When the 
edifice was large this 
platform was gener- 
ally in the centre, as 
was the case in the 
synagogue at Alex- 
andria (Sukkah,51 b). 

There were also 
arm-chairs (jp, 
PINIIND = cadi- 
dpar,| Vid = riiv- 
THpec), or seats of 
honor (mpwroraĝe- 
Opiac), for the elders 
of the synagogue, the 
doctors of the law, 
etc. (Matt. xxiii, 2,6; 
Mark xii, 39; Luke 
xi, 43; Sukkuh, 51 b; 
Maimonides, //il- 
choth Tephila, x, 4), 
to which the wealthy 
and honored wor- 
shipper was invited (James li, 2,3). They were placed 
in front of the ark containing the law, or at the Jeru- 
salem end, in the uppermost part of the synagogue, and 
these distinguished persons sat with their faces to 
the people, while the congregation stood facing both 
these honorable ones and the ark (Tosiphta Megilluh, 
iii). Inthe synagogue at Alexandria there were sev- 
enty-one golden chairs, according to the number of the 
members of the Great Sanhedrim (Sukkah, 51 b). See 
SANHEDRIM. In the synagogue of Bagdad “the as- 
cent to the holy ark was composed of ten marble steps, 
on the uppermost of which were the stalls set apart for 
the prince of the Captivity and the other princes of the 
house of David” (Benjamin of Tudela, Jtinerary, i, 105, 
ed. Ascher, Lond. 1840). 

There was, moreover, a perpetual light (~zn 3), 
which was evidently in imitation of the Temple light 
(Exod. xxviii, 20). This sacred light was religiously 
fed by the people, and in case of any special mercy 
vouchsafed to an individual, or of threatening danger, a 
certain quantity of 011 was vowed for the perpetual lamp. 
This light was the symbol of the human soul (Prov. 
xx, 27), of the divine law (vi, 23), and of the manifes- 
tation of God (Ezek. xliii, 2). It must, however, be re- 
marked that though the perpetual lamp forms an es- 
sential part of the synagogical furniture to the present 
day, and has obtained among the Indians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and other nations of antiquity (Rosenmitller, Mor- 
gentland, ii, 156), yet there is no mention made of it in 
the Talmud. Other lamps, brought by devout worship- 
pers, were lighted at the beginning of the Sabbath, i. e. 
on Friday evening (Vitringa, p. 198). 

As part of the fittings, we have also to note (1) an- 
other chest for the Haphtaroth, or rolls of the prophets; 
(2) Alms-boxes at or near the door, after the pattern of 
those at the Temple, one for the poor of Jerusalem, the 
other for local charities; (3) Notice-boards, on which 
were written the names of offenders who had been “ put 
out of the synagogue ;” (4) A chest for trumpets and 
other musical instruments, used at the New-Years, Sab- 
baths, and other festivals (Vitringa, Leyrer, loc. cit.). 

The congregation was divided, men on one side, wom- 
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en on the other, a low partition, five or six feet high, 
running between them (Philo, De Vit. Contempl. ii, 476). 
The arrangements of modern synagogues, for many cen- 
turies, have made the separation more complete by 
placing the women in low side-galleries, screened off by 
lattice-work (Leo of Modena, in Picart, Cérém. Relig. i). 

4. Besides meetings for worship, the synagogues, or, 
more properly, the rooms connected with them, were 
also used as courts of justice for the local Sanhedrim 
(Targum Jonathan on Amos v, 12,15; Jerusalem San- 
hedrin,i,1; Jerusalem Baba Metsia, ii, 8; Babylon Ke- 
thuboth, 5 a; Subbath, 150 a), and in it the beadle of 
the synagogue administered the forty stripes save one 
to those who were sentenced to be beaten (Mishna, 
Makkoth, iii, 12; comp. Matt. x, 17; xxiii, 34). Travel- 
lers, too, found an asylum in the synagogue; meals were 
eaten in it (Pesachim, 101; Bereshith Rabba, c. xlv), 
and children were instructed therein (Kiddushin, 30 a; 
Baba Bathra, 21 a; Tuanith, 24 b; Berakoth, 17 a; 
Yebamoth,65 b). This, however, did not detract from 
its sanctity; for the synagogue once used for the divine 
worship was only allowed to be sold on certain condi- 
tions (Mishna, Megillah, iii, i, 2). When the building 
was finished, it was set apart, as the Temple had been, 
by a special prayer of dedication. From that time it 
had a consecrated character. The common acts of life, 
such as reckoning up accounts, were forbidden in it. No 
one was to pass through it as a short cut. Even if it 
<eased to be used, the building was not to be applied to 
any base purpose — might not be turned, e. g., into a 
bath, a laundry, or a tannery. A scraper stood outside 
the door that men might rid themselves, before they 
entered, of anything that would be defiling (Leyrer, loc. 
cit., and Vitringa). 

IV. The Officers and Government of the Synagogue.— 
The synagogues of the respective towns were governed 
by the elders (0323, mpeoBurepo, Luke vii, 3), who 
constituted the local Sanhedrim, consisting either of the 
twenty-three senators or the three senators assisted by 
four principal members of the congregation (Megillah, 
27; Josephus, Ant. iv, 8,14; War, ii, 20,5; Acts vii, 5; 
xxi, 8), as this depended upon the size and population 
of the place. See SANHEDRIM. Hence these author- 
ized administrators of the law were alternately denomi- 
nated shepherds (OOI = moruivegç, Jerusalem Peah, 
viii; Babylon Chagigah, 60; Sabbath, 17 a; Acts xx, 28; 
Eph. iv, 11), the rulers of the synagogue, and the chiefs 
(MOIDM WR=dpyrovvaywyor, aoxovrec, Matt. ix, 
18, 23; Mark v, 22; Luke viii, 41; Acts xiii, 15) and 
overseers (DINN = mpoeorwrec, Mishna, Tamid, v, 1). 

The president of the Sanhedrim was ex officio the 
head or chief of the synagogue, and was therefore, car’ 
sEoyny, the ruler of the synagogue (Mishna, Yoma, vii, 1 ; 
Sotah, vii, 7), while the other members of this body, ac- 
cording to their various gifts, discharged the different 
functions in the synagogue (1 Tim. v, 17), as will be seen 
from the following classification, See HIGH-PRIEST. 
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and had the principal voice in the decision and dis- 
tribution of the other offices. His two judicial col- 
leagues aided him in the administration of the law. 
See ARCHI-SYNAGOGUES. 

2. The Three Almoners (APIS “N33 =dıaróvor; Phil. 
i, 1; 1 Tim. iii, 8,12; iv, 6).—The office of almoner was 
both very responsible and difficult, as the poor-taxes 
were of a double nature; and in periodically collecting 
and distributing the alms the almoner had to exercise 
great discretion from whom to demand them and to 
whom to give them. There were, first, the alms of the 
dish ("1V72%), consisting of articles of food which had 
to be collected by the officials daily, and distributed 
every evening, and to which every one had to contrib- 
ute who resided thirty days in one place; and there 
were, secondly, the alms of the box (MDD), consisting 
of money which was collected every Friday, was dis- 
tributed weekly, and to which every one had to con- 
tribute who resided ninety days in one place. Two au- 
thorized persons had to collect the former and three the 
latter. They were obliged to keep together, and were 
not allowed to put into their pockets any money thus 
received, but were to throw it into the poor-box. The 
almoners had the power of exempting from these poor- 
rates such people as they believed to be unable to pay, 
and to enforce the tax on such as pretended not to be 
in a position to contribute. They had also the power 
to refuse alms to any whom they deemed unworthy of 
them. All the three almoners had to be present at the 
distribution of the alms. ‘The greatest care was taken 
by the rulers of the synagogue and the congregation 
that those elected to this office should be “ men of hon- 
esty, wisdom, justice, and have the confidence of the 
people” (Baba Bathra, 8; Aboda Sara, 18; Taanith, 24; 
Maimonides, Jad Ha-Chezaka Hilchoth Mathenath An- 
yim, ix). Brothers were ineligible to this office; the 
almoners (MPI "N54 J53) were not allowed to 
be near relations, and had to be elected by the unani- 
mous voice of the people (Jerusalem Peah, viii). 

3. The Legate of the Congregation, or the Leader of 
Divine Worship (“^28 maby = ayytdog exxdAnoiag, 
amdéoroXoc).—To give unity and harmony to the wor- 
ship, as well as to enable the congregation to take part 
in the responses, it was absolutely necessary to have 
one who should lead the worship. Hence, as soon as 
the legal number required for public worship had as- 
sembled (j"32), the ruler of the synagogue (03°95 = 
mony), or, in his absence, the elders (073% = zpeo- 
Buvrepor), delegated one of the congregation to go up 
before the ark to conduct divine service. The function 
of the apostle of the ecclesia (“3X m>w) was not 
permanently vested in any single individual ordained 
for this purpose, but was alternately conferred upon any 
lay member who was supposed to possess the qualifica- 
tions necessary for offering up prayer in the name of 
the congregation. This is evident from the reiterated 


1. The Ruler of the Synagogue (NIDI WN" =dpx- | declarations both in the Mishna and the Talmud. Thus 


suvaywyoc) and his two Associates.—Though the su- 
preme official, like the two other members of the local 
court, had to be duly examined by delegates from the 
Great Sanhedrim, who certified that he possessed all 
the necessary qualifications for his office (Maimonides, 
Iad Ha-Chezaka Hiulchoth Sanhedrin, ii, 8), yet his elec- 
tion entirely depended upon the suffrages of the mem- 
bers of the synagogue. The Talmud distinctly declares 
that “no ruler (0298 =ouyy) is appointed over a 
congregation unless the congregation is consulted” 
{Berakoth, 55 a). But, once elected, the ruler was the 
third in order of precedence in the Temple synagogue— 
i. e. first came the high-priest, then the chief of the 
priests (j20), and then the ruler of the synagogue 
(Mishna, Yoma, vii, 1; Sotah, vii, 7), while in the pro- 
vincial synagogues the respective rulers were supreme, 


we are told that any one who is not under thirteen 
years of age, and whose garments are not in rags, may 
officiate before the ark (Mishna, Megillah, iv, 6); that 
“if one is before the ark [ = ministers for the congrega- 
tion], and makes a mistake [in the prayer], another 
one is to minister in his stead, and he is not to decline 
it on such an occasion” (Mishna, Berakoth, v,3). “The 
sages have transmitted that he who is asked to conduct 
public worship is to delay a little at first, saying that he 
is unworthy of it; and if he does not delay, he is like 
unto a dish wherein is no salt; and if he delays more 
than is necessary, he is like unto a dish which the salt 
has spoiled. How is he to do it? The first time he is 
asked, he is to decline; the second time, he is to stir; 
and the third time, he is to move his legs and ascend 
before the ark” (Berakoth, 34 b). Even on the most 
solemn occasions, when the whole congregation fasted 
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and assembled with the president and vice-president of 
the Sanhedrim for national humiliation and prayer, no 
stated minister is spoken of; but it is said that one of 
the aged men present is to deliver a penitential ad- 
dress, and another is to offer up the solemn prayers 
(Mishna, Taanith, ii, 1-4). See Fast. On ordinary 
occasions, however, the rabbins, who were the rulers of 
the synagogue, asked their disciples to act as officiating 
ministers before the ark (Berakoth, 34 a). But since 
the sages declared that “if the legate of the congrega- 
tion (IBS MSW =dyyedog ixcAnoiac, amdorodoc) 
commits a mistake while officiating, it is a bad omen 
for the congregation who delegated him, because a 
man’s deputy is like the man himself” (Mishna, Bera- 
koth, v, 5); and, moreover, since it was felt that he who 
conducts public worship should both be able to sympa- 
thize with the wants of the people and possess all the 
moral qualifications befitting so holy a mission, it was 
afterwards ordained that “even if an elder (j Pt = zpeo- 
Bubrepog) or sage is present in the congregation, he is 
not to be asked to officiate before the ark; but that man 
is to be delegated who is apt to officiate, who has chil- 
dren, whose family are free from vice, who has a proper 
beard, whose garments are decent, who is acceptable to 
the people, who has a good and amiable voice, who un- 
derstands how to read the law, the prophets, and the 
Hagiographa, who is versed in the homiletic, legal, and 
traditional exegesis, and who knows all the benedic- 
tions of the service” (Mishne, Taanith, ii, 2; Gemara, 
ibid. 16 a,b; Maimonides, /ad Ha-Chezaka Hilchoth Te- 
phila, viii,11,12; comp. 1 Tim. iii, 1-7; Tit. i, 1-9). As 
the legate of the people, the most sacred portions of the 
liturgy (e. g. 1333, DAS N23, NVD, wp), 
which could only be offered up in the presence of the 
legal number, were assigned to him (Berakoth, 21 b, 
and Rashi, ad loc.), and he was not only the mouth- 
piece of those who were present in the congregation on 
the most solemn feasts, as on the Great Day of Atone- 
ment and New Year, but he was the surrogate of those 
who, by illness or otherwise, were prevented from at- 
tending the place of worship (Rosh Ha-Shanah, 35; Mai- 
monides, Jud Ha-Chezaka Hilchoth Tephila, viii, 10). 

4. The Interpreter, or Methurgeman (935%, 
729M 2).—After the Babylonian captivity, when the 
Hebrew language was rapidly disappearing from among 
the common people, it became the custom to have an 
interpreter at the reading-desk (1123) by the side of 
those who were alternately called up to read the sev- 
eral sections of the lessons from the law and the proph- 
ets. See HAPHTARAH. This methurgeman had to in- 
terpret into Chaldee or into any other vernacular of the 
country a verse at a time when the lesson from the law 
was read, as the reader was obliged to pause as soon as 
he finished the reading of a verse in Hebrew, and was 
not allowed to begin the next verse till the methurge- 
man had translated it; while in the lesson from the 
prophets three verses were read and interpreted at a 
time (Mishna, Megillah, iv, 4). The reader and the in- 
terpreter had to read in the same tone of voice, and the 
one was not allowed to be louder than the other (Bera- 
koth, 45 a). The interpreter was not allowed to look 
at the law while interpreting, lest it should be thought 
that the paraphrase was written down. The office of 
interpreter, like that of conducting public worship, was 
not permanently vested in any single individual. Any 
one of the congregation who was capable of interpret- 
ing was asked to do so. Even a minor, i. e. one under 
thirteen years of age, or one whose garments were in 
such a ragged condition that he was disqualified for 
reading the lesson from the law, or a blind man, could 
be asked to go up to the reading-desk and explain the 
lesson (Mishna, Megillah, iv, 5; Maimonides, Jad Ha- 
Chezuka Hilchoth Tephila, xii, 10-14). 

5. The Chazzadn, or Attendant on the Synagogue 
(NODI ji =vrnpernc), was the lowest servant, and 
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was more like the sexton or the beadle in our churches. 
He had the care of the furniture, to open the doors, to- 
clean the synagogue, to light the lamps, to get the 
building ready for service, to summon the people to- 
worship, to call out (1239) the names of such persons 
as were selected by the ruler of the synagogue to come 
up to the platform to read a section from the law and 
the prophets, to hand the law to ordinary readers, or to- 
the ruler of the synagogue when it had to be given to 
the high-priest, in which case the apyiouvaywyoc took 
the law from the chazan, gave it to the chief priest, 
who handed it to the high-priest (Mishna, Yoma, viii, 
1; Sotah, vii, 7); he had to take it back after reading 
(Luke iv, 17-20), etc. Nothing, therefore, can be more 
clear than the position which this menial servant occu- 
pied in the synagogue in the time of Christ and a few 
centuries after. The Talmud distinctly declares that 
the chazan is the beadle or the sexton of the congrega- 
tion, and not the legate or the angel of the church 
(Minx maby aan Sapn bw wow gin Y; comp. 
Tosiphta Yoma, 68 b; and Mishna, Berakoth, vii, 1, for- 
the meaning of WAW). The notion that his office re- 
sembled that “of the Christian deacon,” as well as the 
assertion that, “like the legatus and the elders, he was. 
appointed by the imposition of hands,” has evidently 
arisen from a confusion of the chazan in the days of 
Christ with the chazan five centuries after Christ. Be- 
sides, not only was this menial servant not appointed 
by the imposition of hands, but the /egatus himself, as 
we have seen, had no laying-on of hands. It was about 
A.D. 520, when the knowledge of the Hebrew language 
disappeared from among the people at large, that alter- 
ations had to be introduced into the synagogical service- 
which involved a change in the office of the chazan. 
As the ancient practice of asking any member to step 
before the ark and conduct the divine service could not 
be continued, it was determined that the chazan, who 
was generally also the schoolmaster of the infant school. 
should be the regular reader of the liturgy, which he 
had to recite with intonation (Masecheth Sopherim, x, 
7; xi, 4; xiv, 9,14; Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, v, 26). 

6. The Ten Batlanin, or Men of Leisure (72202). 
—No place was denominated a town, and hence no syn- 
agogue could legally be built in it, which had not ten in- 
dependent men who could be permanently in the syna- 
gogue to constitute the legal congregation whenever 
required (Mishna, Megillah, i,3; Maimonides, Jad Ha- 
Chezaka Hilchoth Tephila, xi, 1). These men of leisure 
were either independent of business because they had 
private means, or were stipendiaries of the congrega- 
tion, if the place had not ten men who could entirely 
devote themselves to this purpose (Rashi, On Megtllah, 
5 a). They had to be men of piety and integrity (Baba 
Bathra, 28 a; Jerusalem Megillah,i,4). By some (Light- 
foot, Hor. Heb. in Matt, iv, 23, and, in part, Vitringa, p- 
552) they have been identified with the above officials, 
with the addition of the alms-collectors. Rhenferd, 
however (Ugolino, Thesaur. vol. xxi), sees in them sim- 
ply a body of men, permanently on duty, making up @ 
congregation (ten being the minimum number), so that 
there might be no delay in beginning the service at the 
proper hours, and that no single worshipper might go 
away disappointed. The latter hypothesis is supported 
by the fact that there was a like body of men, the Sta- 
tionarii or Viri Stationis of Jewish archeologists, ap- 
pointed to act as permanent representatives of the con- 
gregation in the services of the Temple (Jost, Gesch.. 
des Judenth. i, 168-172). It is of course possible that in 
many cases the same persons may have united both 
characters, and been, e. g., at once otiosi and alms-col- 
lectors, In the Middle Ages these ten Batlanin con- 
sisted of those who discharged the public duties of the 
synagogue, and were identical with the rulers of the 
synagogue described above. Thus Benjamin of Tudela 
tells us that the ten presidents of the ten colleges at 
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Bagdad were “called the Batlanin, the leisure men, be- 
cause their occupation consisted in the discharge of 
public business. During every day of the week they 
dispensed justice to all the Jewish inhabitants of the 
country, except on Monday, which was set aside for as- 
semblies under the presidency of R. Samuel, master of 
the college denominated ‘Gaon Jacob,’ who on that day 
dispensed justice to every applicant, and who was as- 
sisted therein by the said ten Batlanin, presidents of 
the colleges” (Itinerary, i, 101, ed. Ascher, Lond. 1840). 
This seems to favor the opinion of Herzfeld that the 
ten Batlanin are the same as the ten judges or rulers 
of the synagogue mentioned in A both, iii, 10, according 
to the reading of Bartenora (Horayoth, 3 b, etc.; comp. 
Gesch. des Volkes Israel, i, 392). 

V. Worship.—1. Its Time.—As the Bible prescribes 
no special hour for worship, but simply records that the 
Psalmist prayed three times a day (Psa. lv, 18), and 
that Daniel followed the same example (Dan. vii, 11), 
the men of the Great Synagogue decreed that the wor- 
ship of the synagogue should correspond to that of the 
Temple. To this end they ordained that every Israel- 
ite is to offer either public or private worship to his 
Creator at stated hours three times a day—(a) in the 
morning (NMW) at the third hour=9 A.M., being the 
time when the daily morning sacrifice was offered ; (b) in 
the afternoon or evening ("5") at the ninth hour and 
a half=3 30 P.M., when the daily evening sacrifice was 
offered; and (c) in the evening (39°97), or from the 
time that the pieces and the fat of the sacrifices, whose 
blood was sprinkled before sunset, began to be burned 
till this process of burning was finished. As this proc- 
ess of burning, however, sometimes lasted nearly all 
night, the third prayer could be offered at any time be- 
tween dark and dawn (Mishna, Berakoth, iv, 1; Ge- 
mara, ibid. 26 b; Pesachim, 58 a; Jerusalem Berakoth, 
iv, 1; Josephus, Ant. xiv, 4,3). It is this fixed time 
of worship which accounts for the disciples’ assembling 
together at the third hour of the day (i. e. 9 A.M.) for 
morning prayer (MMW) on the Day of Pentecost 
(Acts ii, 1-15), and for Peter and John’s going up to the 
Temple at the ninth hour (i. e. 3 P.M.) for (3372) even- 
ing prayer (Acts iii, 1), as well as for Cornelius’s prayer at 
the same hour (x, 30). The statement in Acts x, 9, 
that Peter went up upon the house-top to pray about 
the sixth hour (=12 M.), has led some of our best 
expositors to believe that the hour mentioned in iii, 
11 and x, 30 is the time when the third prayer was of- 
fered. The two passages, however, and the two dif- 
ferent hours refer to one and the same prayer, as may 
be seen from the following canon: “We have already 
stated that the time for the evening prayer (3°) was 
fixed according to that of the daily evening sacrifice, 
and since this daily evening sacrifice was offered at the 
ninth hour and a half (=-3.30 P.M.), the time of prayer 
was also fixed for the ninth hour and a half (=3.30 
P.M.), and this was called the Lesser Minchah ("23 
mop). But as the daily evening sacrifice was offered 
on the fourteenth of Nisan (MOB 33) at the sixth 
hour and a half (=12.30 P.M.), when this day hap- 
pened to be on a Friday (PAW 237) [see PASSOVER], 
it was enacted that he who offers his evening prayer af- 
ter the sixth hour and a half (=12.30 P.M.) discharges 
his duty properly. Hence, as soon as this hour arrives, 
the time of obligation has come, and it is called the 
Great Minchah” (M5173 "MI; Maimonides, Jad Ha- 
Chezaka Hilchoth Tephila, iii,2; Berakoth, 26 b). This 
mistake is all the more to be regretted, since the accu- 
racy in such minute matters on the part of the sacred 
writers shows how great is the trustworthiness of their 
records, and how closely and strictly the apostles con- 
formed to the Jewish practices, The prayers three 
times a day were not absolutely required to be offered 
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in public worship in the synagogue every day. The 
times of public worship were (a) Monday and Thurs- 
day, which were the two market-days in the week, when 
the villagers brought their produce into the neighbor- 
ing town and their matters of dispute before the local 
Sanhedrim, which held its court in the synagogue 
(Jerusalem Megilluh, v, 1; Baba Kama, 32 a), and on 
which the pious Jews fasted (Mark ii, 18; Luke v, 33; 
xviii, 12; Acts x, 30); (b) the weekly Sabbath; and 
(c) feasts and fasts. But though not obligatory, yet 
it was deemed specially acceptable if the prayers were 
offered even privately in the synagogue, since it wag 
inferred from Mal. iii, 16 that the Shechinah is present 
where two or three are gathered together, 

2. The Legal Congregation.—Though it was the duty 
of every Israelite to pray privately three times a day, 
yet, as we have already seen, it was only on stated oc- 
casions that the people assembled for public worship in 
the legally constituted congregation, and recited those 
portions of the liturgy which could not be uttered in 
private devotion. Ten men, at least, who had passed 
the thirteenth year of their age (MX =I) were re- 
quired to constitute a legitimate congregation (5°37) 
for the performance of public worship. This number, 
which evidently owes its origin to the completeness of 
the ten digits, is deduced from the expression M73 in 
Numb. xiv, 27, where it is said “how long shall I bear 
with this (3) congregation?” referring to the spies. 
As Joshua and Caleb are to be deducted from the twelve, 
hence the appellation congregation remains for the ten, 
and this number is therefore regarded as forming the 
legal quorum (Mishna, Sanhedrim, i,6; Maimonides, Jud 
Ha-Chezaka Hilchoth Tephila, xi, 1). “The Shema 
(372) must not be solemnly recited, nor must one go 


before the ark to conduct public worship, nor must the 
priests raise their hands to pronounce the benediction, 
nor must the lessons from the law or the prophets be 
read ... unless there are ten persons present” (Mishna, 
Megillah, iv, 3). , 

3. Ritual.—The most important features in the insti- 
tutions of the synagogue are the liturgy, the reading of 
the law and the prophets, and the homilies. To know 
the exact words of the prayers which our Saviour and 
his apostles recited when they frequented the syna- 
gogue is to us of the utmost interest. That the Jews 
in the time of Christ had a liturgical service is certain ; 
but it is equally certain that the present liturgy of the 
synagogue embodies a large admixture of prayers which 
were compiled after the destruction of the second Tem- 
ple. Though the poetic genius of the psalmists had 
vanished and the Temple music was hushed, yet nu- 
merous fervent. and devout spirits were still unquench- 
ed in Israel. These earnest spirits made themselves 
audible in the synagogue in most devout and touching 
prayers, embodying the new anxieties, the novel modes 
of persecution and oppression which the Jews had to 
endure from the children of Christianity—the religion 
newly born and brought up in the lap of Judaism—who 
deemed it their sacred duty to heap unparalleled suffer- 
ings upon their elder brothers, These prayers, formed 
after the model of the Psalms, not only ask the God of 
Israel to pity the sufferers, to give them patience to en- 
dure, and in his own time to confound their enemies 
and free them from all their troubles, but embody the 
teachings of the sages and the sentiments propounded 
by the Haggadists in the Sabbatic homilies, Hence, in 
describing the ritual of the synagogue, it is most essen- 
tial to separate the later element from the earlier por- 
tions. As it is beyond the limits of this article to trace 
the rise, progress, and development of all the component 
parts of the liturgy in its present order, we shall simply 
detail those portions which are, undoubtedly, the an- 
cient nucleus, which, beyond a question, were used by 
our Saviour and his disciples, and around which the 
new pieces were grouped in the course of time. . 
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(1.) The Hymnal Group (Anat “P1OB).—Just as 
the Temple building was the prototype for the syna- 
gogue edifice, so the Temple service was the model for 
the ritual of the synagogue. Hence, just as the Temple 
service consisted of the priests’ reciting the ten com- 
mandments, pronouncing the benediction upon the peo- 
ple (Numb. vi, 24-27), the offering of the daily morning 
and evening sacrifice, the Levites’ chanting Psa. cxv, 1- 
16; 1 Chron. xvi, 8-22 (1°17) during the morning sac- 
rifice, and Psa. cxvi; 1 Chron. xvi, 23-36 (W) dur- 
ing the evening sacrifice, so the ritual of the synagogue 
consisted of the same benediction, the chanting of the 
sacrificial psalms—as the sacrifices themselves could 
not be offered except in the Temple—and sundry addi- 
tions made by Ezra and the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue. It is for this reason that the ritual began with 
the Temple psalms. These were followed by the group 
consisting of Psa. c [xix, xxxiv, xci, CXXXV, CXXXVi, 
xxxiii, xcii], xciii, cxlv-cl—those enclosed in brackets 
being omitted on the Sabbath—1 Chron. xxix, 10-13; 
Neh. ix, 6-12; Exod. xiv, 30-xv, 18, and sundry sen- 
tences not found in the Bible, denominated the order of 
the Hymnal Sentences or “ musical periods.” The use of 
this hymnal group as part of both the Temple and the 
synagogue service is of great antiquity, as is attested 
by the Seder Olam, xiv, and Masecheth Sopherim; see 
also Sabbath, 118 b, where we are told that “5 was 
ordained by David, and "Ww by the Sopherim, or 
scribes. 

(2.) The Shema, or Keriath Shema (372 NND). 
—This celebrated part of the service was preceded 
by two benedictions, respectively denominated “the 
Creator of Light” (“N 58^) and “Great Love” 
(m25 MSM), and followed by one called “ Truth” 
(MAX, now expanded into 38%% MAN). The two in- 
troductory benedictions were as follows: (a.) “ Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
createst light and formest darkness, who makest peace 
and createst all things! He in mercy causes the light 
to shine upon the earth and the inhabitants thereof, 
and in goodness renews every day the work of creation. 
Blessed art thou, the Creator of light!” (6.) “ With great 
love hast thou loved us, O Lord our God; thou hast 
shown us great and abundant mercy, O our Father and 
King, for the sake of our forefathers who trusted in 
thee! Thou who didst teach them the love of life, 
have mercy upon us, and teach us also... to praise 
and to acknowledge thy unity in love. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who in love hast chosen thy people!” 
(Mishna, Tamid, v, 1; Berakoth, 11 b). Thereupon 
the ten commandments were recited, which, however, 
ceased at a very early period, because the Sadducees 
declared that this was done to show that this was the 
most essential portion of the revealed law (Mishna, 
Tamid, v, 1, with Berakoth, 14 b). Then came the 
Shema proper, consisting of Deut. vi, 4-9; xi, 13-21; 
Numb. xv, 37-41; which was concluded with benedic- 
tion (c), entitled “ True and Established” (3581 MON), 
as follows: “It is true and firmly established that thou 
art the Lord our God and the God of our forefathers; 
there is no God besides thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
the redeemer of Israel!” (Mishna, Berakoth, i, 4; Ge- 
mara, ibid. 13 a; Mishna, Tamid, v, 1; Gemara, ibid. 
32 b). There is evidently an allusion to the reading 
of the Shema in the reply which our Saviour gave to 
the lawyer who asked him, “ Master, what must I do 
to inherit eternal life?” when the lawyer forthwith re- 
cited the first sentence of the Shema (Luke x, 26). See 
SHEMA, | 

(3.) The third portion which constituted the ancient 
liturgy embraces the “ Eighteen” Benedictions (MAW 
mawy), called, car’ oyny, the Prayer (MBN). They 
are as follows: a. (173) “ Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
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God, the God of our fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
great, omnipotent, fearful, and most high God, who- 
bountifully showest mercy, who art the possessor of all. 
things, who rememberest the pious deeds of our fathers, 
and sendest the Redeemer to their children’s children,,. 
for his mercy’s sake is love, O our King, Defender, Sav-. 
iour, and Shield! Blessed art thou, O Lord, the shield 
of Abraham!” b. (7934 AMS) “Thou art powerful, O- 
Lord, world without end; thou bringest the dead to 
life in great compassion, thou holdest up the falling,. 
healest the sick, loosest the chained, and showest thy 
faithfulness to those that sleep in the dust. Who is. 
like unto thee, Lord of might, and who resembles thee 
(a Sovereign killing and bringing to life again, and 
causing salvation to flourish)? And thou art sure to 
raise the dead. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who raisest the 
dead!” c. (919P MM) “Thou art holy, and thy name 
is holy, and the holy ones praise thee every day con- 
tinually. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God!” 
d. (j22 MM) “Thou mercifully bestowest knowledge 
upon men and teachest the mortal prudence. Merci- 
fully bestow upon us, from thyself, knowledge, wisdom, 
and understanding. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who- 
mercifully bestowest knowledge!” e C(I37WM) “Our 
Father, lead us back to thy law; bring us very near, O 
our King, to thy service, and cause us to return in sin- 
cere penitence into thy presence! Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who delightest in repentance!” f. (m55) “Our 
Father, forgive us, for we have sinned; our King, par- 
don us, for we have transgressed; for thou art forgiving 
and pardoning. Blessed art thou, O Lord, merciful and 
plenteous in forgiveness!” g. (MN) “Look at our mis- 
ery, contend our cause, and deliver us speedily, for thy 
name’s sake, for thou art a mighty deliverer. Dlessed 
art thou, O Lord, the deliverer of Israel!” h. (NÐ) 
“ Heal us, O Lord, and we shall be healed; save us, and 
we shall be saved; for thou art our boast. Grant us & 
perfect cure for all our wounds; for thou, O Lord our 
King, art a faithful and merciful Physician. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who healest the sick of thy people Is- 
rael!” 4, ambs 793) “ Bless to us, O Lord our God, 
for good this year, and all its kinds of produce; send 
thy blessing upon the face of the earth; satisfy us with 
thy goodness, and bless this year as the years bygone.. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who blessest the seasons!” j. 
(XPT) “Cause the great trumpet to proclaim our liberty ; 
raise the standard for the gathering of our captives, and 
bring us together from the four corners of the earth. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who gatherest together the 
dispersed of Israel!” k. (A237) “ Reinstate our judges 
as of old, and our councillors as of yore; remove from us 
sorrow and sighing; and do thou alone, O Lord, reign 
over us in mercy and love, and judge us in righteous- 
ness and justice. Blessed art thou, O Lord the King, 
who lovest righteousness and justice!” Z. (anwad) 
“Let the apostates have no hope, and let those who per- 
petrate wickedness speedily perish; let them all be sud- 
denly cut off; let the proud speedily be uprooted, broken, 
crushed, and humbled speedily in our days. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who breakest down the enemy and 
humblest the proud!” m. (O"p"43EM b>) “On the 
righteous, on the pious, on the elders of thy people, the 
house of Israel, on the remnant of the scribes, on the 
pious proselytes, and on us, bestow, O Lord our God, 
thy mercy; give ample reward to all who trust in thy 
name in sincerity, make our portion with them forever, 
and let us not be ashamed, for we trust in thee! Bless- 
ed art thou, O Lord, the support and refuge of the right- 
eous!” n. (DbWd1) “To Jerusalem thy city in mer- 
cy return, and dwell in it according to thy promise; 
make it speedily in our day an everlasting building, 
and soon establish therein the throne of David. Bless- 
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ed art thou, O Lord, who buildest Jerusalem!” n’. (AN 
max) “The branch of David, thy servant, speedily cause 
to flourish, and exalt his horn with thy help, for we 
look to thy help all day. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who causest to flourish the horn of David!” 0. (32W 
4515) “ Hear our voice, O Lord our God; have pity and 
compassion on us, and receive with mercy and accept- 
ance our prayers, for thou art a God hearing prayer and 
supplications, Our King, do not send us empty away 
from thy presence, for thou hearest the prayers of thy 
people Israel in mercy! Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
hearest prayer!” p. (m85) “ Be favorable, O Lord our 
God, to thy people Israel, and to their prayer; restore 
the worship to thy sanctuary, receive lovingly the 
burnt-sacrifice of Israel and their prayer, and let the 
service of Israel thy people be always well-pleasing to 
thee. May our eyes see thee return to Zion in love. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who restorest thy Shechinah 
to Zion!” q. (D752) “We thankfully confess before 
thee that thou art the Lord our God, and the God of 
our fathers, world without end, and that thou art the 
shepherd of our life and the rock of our salvation from 
generation to generation; we render thanks unto thee 
and celebrate thy praises. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
whose name is goodness, and whom it becomes to 
praise!” r. (Dbw Dw) “Bestow peace, happiness, 
blessing, grace, mercy, and compassion upon us and 
upon the whole of Israel, thy people. Our Father, bless 
us all unitedly with the light of thy countenance, for 
in the light of thy countenance didst thou give to us, 
O Lord our God, the law of life, loving-kindness, justice, 
blessing, compassion, life, and peace. May it please 
thee to bless thy people Israel at all times, and in ev- 
ery moment, with peace. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who blessest thy peuple Israel with peace !” 

These eighteen (really nineteen) benedictions are men- 
tioned in the Mishna, Rush Ha-Shanah,iv; Berakoth, iv, 
3; Tosiphta Berakoth, iii; Jerusalem Berakoth, ii; Me- 
gillah,17 a. We are distinctly told that they were or- 
dained by the one hundred and twenty elders of the Great 
Synagogue (Megillah, 17 b; Berakoth, 33 a; Siphre on 
Deut. x xxiii, 2), and we know that the representatives 
of the people (3737 WIN) recited them in the Temple 
every day (Sabbath, 24 b), that the priests pronounced 
three of them upon the people every morning in the 
Hall of Squares (ATAM mow>) in the Temple-court, 
and that the high-priest prayed the sixteenth (MY) 
and the seventeenth (01972) sections of this litany on 
the Great Day of Atonement ( Yoma, 68 b). There can 
therefore be no doubt that our Saviour and his apostles 
joined in these prayers when they resorted to the syn- 
agogue, and that when the apostles went on the top of 
the house to pray at the stated hour (Acts i, 13; x, 9) 
these benedictions formed part of their devotions. It 
must, however, be remarked that the first three and the 
last three benedictions are the oldest; that benedictions 
d to m were compiled during the Maccabean struggles 
and the Roman ascendency in Palestine; and benedic- 
tion n was most probably compiled after the destruction 
of the second Temple. 

But though these three groups (viz. the hymnal 
group, the Shema, and the eighteen benedictions) con- 
stituted the liturgy of the Jews when engaged in pub- 
lic or private devotion during the period cf the second 
Temple, yet there were other prayers which could only 
be recited at public worship when the legal number 
(3°32) were properly assembled. 

4. The order of the public worship in the synagogue 
was as follows: 

(1.) Morning Service.—The congregation having 
washed their hands outside the synagogue, and being 
properly assembled, delegated one of their number to 
go before the ark and conduct public worship. This 
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legate of the congregation (“DX ), who, like the rest 
of the congregation, was arrayed in his fringed gar- 
ment, and with the phylacteries on his head and left 
arm [see FRINGE; PHYLACTERY ], began with reciting 
the Kadish (Op), the people responding to certain. 
parts, as follows: “ Exalted and hallowed be his great 
name in the world which he created according to his- 
will; let his kingdom come in your lifetime and in the 
lifetime of the whole house of Israel very speediiy. 
[Legate and congregation] Amen. Blessed be his great 
name, world without end. [Legate alone] Blessed and 
praised, celebrated and exalted, extolled and adorned, 
magnified and worshipped, be thy holy name; blessed 
be he far above all benedictions, hymns, thanks, praises, 
and consolations which have been uttered in the world. 
[Legate and congregation] Amen. [Legate alone] May 
the prayers and supplications of all Israel be graciously 
received before their Father in heaven. [Legate afd 
congregation] Amen. [Legate alone] May perfect peace 
descend from heaven, and life upon us and all Israel. 
[Legate and congregation] Amen. [Legate alone] May 
he who makes peace in his heaven confer peace upon us 
and all Israel. [Legate and congregation] Amen.” The 
similarity between this very ancient Kadish and the 
Lord’s Prayer needs hardly to be pointed out. After this 
the legate recited in a loud voice the first sentence of the 
Shema, the rest being recited quietly by. him and the con- 
gregation. Then followed the eighteen benedictions, for 
the third of which the Kedushah (MW) was substi- 


tuted in public worship. It is as follows: “ Hallowed 
be thy name on earth as it is hallowed in heaven above, 
as it is written by the prophet, and one calls to the oth- 
er and says [Congregation], Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord God of Sebaoth; the whole earth is filled with his 
glory! [Legate] Those who are opposite them re- 
spond: [Congregation ] Blessed be the glory of the Eter- 
nal, each one in his station. [Legate] And in thy Holy 
Word it is written, thus saying: [Congregation] The 
Lord shall reign forever, thy God, O Zion, from gener- 
ation to generation. Halleluiah! [Legate] From gen- 
eration to generation we will disclose thy greatness, 
and for ever and ever celebrate thy holiness; and thy 
praise shall not cease in our mouth, world without end, 
for thou, O Lord, art a great and holy King. Blessed 
art thou, holy God and King!” On Monday, Thursday, 
Sabbath, feasts and fasts, lessons from the law and proph- 
ets were read, and (with the exception of Monday and. 
Thursday) discourses delivered by the rabbins. The 
service concluded with the priests’ pronouncing the ben- 
ediction (Numb. vi, 24-27). 

(2.) The Afternoon and Evening Prayer.—Some of 
the psalms in the hymnal group were omitted, other- 
wise the service was similar to that of the morning. 
The public worship of the feasts and fasts is described 
in the articles on the respective festivals, and in the ar- 
ticle HAPHTARAH. The other prayers which precede 
and follow the three ancient groups in the present lit- 
urgy of the synagogue are not described in this article 
because they are of later origin. See Lirurey. 

VI. Judicial A uthority.—1. As the officers of the syn- 
agogue were also the administrators of justice, the au- 
thority which each assembly possessed extended to both 
civil and religious questions. The rabbins, or the heads 
of the synagogue, as it is to the present day, were both 
the teachers of religion and the judges of their commu- 
nities. Hence the tribunals were held in the syna- 
gogue (Luke xii, 11; xxi, 12), and the chazzdn, or bea- 
dle, who attended to the divine service had also to ad- 
minister the stripes to offenders (iv, 17-20; comp. Mishna, 
Makkoth, iii, 12; and Matt. x, 17; xxiii, 34; Mark xiii, 
9; Acts xxii, 19; xxvi, 11). The rabbins who had 
diplomas from the Sanhedrim, and, after the Sanhedrim 
ceased, from the Gaonim of the respective colleges at 
Sora and Pumbaditha (q. v.), and who were chosen by 
the different congregations to be their spiritual heads 
with the consent of the assembly, selected such of the 
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members as were best qualified to aid them in the ad- 
ministration of the communal affairs. These consti- 
tuted a local self-governing and independent college; 
they issued all the legal instruments, such as marriage 
contracts, letters of divorce, bills of exchange, business 
contracts, receipts,etc. They had the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment on any offender, or to put him out 
of the synagogue (excommunicate) altogether (Matt. 
xviii, 15-17; John ix, 22; xii, 42; xvi, 2). The pun- 
ishment of excommunication, however, was very seldom 
resorted to, as may be seen from the fact that though 
Christ and his apostles opposed and contradicted the 
heads of the synagogue, yet they were not put out of 
the synagogue. In some cases they exercised the right, 
even outside the limits of Palestine, of seizing the per- 
sons of the accused and sending them in chains to take 
their trial before the Supreme Council at Jerusalem 
(Acts ix, 2; xxii, 5). 

2. It is not quite so easy, however, to define the nat- 
ure of the tribunal and the precise limits of its jurisdic- 
tion. In two of the passages referred to (Matt. x, 17; 
Mark xiii, 9) they are carefully distinguished from the 
ovvédpta, or councils, yet both appear as instruments 
by which the spirit of religious persecution might fast- 
en on its victims, The explanation commonly given 
that the council sat in the synagogue, and was thus 
identified with it, is hardly satisfactory (Leyrer, in Her- 
zog’s Real-Encyklop. s. v.“Synedrien”). It seems more 
probable that the council was the larger tribunal of 
twenty-three, which sat in every city [see CounciL], 
identical with that of the seven, with two Levites as 
assessors to each, which Josephus describes as acting in 
the smaller provincial towns (Ant. iv, 8,14; War, ii, 20, 
5), and that under the term synagogue we are to under- 
stand a smaller court, probably that of the ten judges 
mentioned in the Talmud (Gem. Hieros. Sanhedr. loc. 
cit.), consisting either of the elders, the chazzan, and the 
legate, or otherwise (as Herzfeld conjectures, i, 392) of 
the ten Batlanin, or otiosi (see above, IV, 6). 

VII. Relations of the Jewish Synagogue to the Chris- 
tian Church.—It is hardly possible to overestimate the 
influence of the system thus developed. To it we may 
ascribe the tenacity with which, after the Maccabæan 
struggle, the Jews adhered to the religion of their fa- 
thers, and never again relapsed into idolatry. The peo- 
ple were now in no danger of forgetting the law, and 
the external ordinances that hedged it round. If pil- 
grimages were still made to Jerusalem at the great 
feasts, the habitual religion of the Jews in, and yet more 
out of, Palestine was connected much more intimately 
with the synagogue than with the Temple. Its simple, 
edifying devotion, in which mind and heart could alike 
enter, attracted the heathen proselytes who might have 
been repelled by the bloody sacrifices of the Temple, or 
would certainly have been driven from it unless they 
could make up their minds to submit to circumcision 
(Acts xxi, 28). See PROSELYTE. Here, too, as in the 
cognate order of the scribes, there was an influence 
tending to diminish and ultimately almost to destroy 
the authority of the hereditary priesthood. The ser- 
vices of the synagogue required no sons of Aaron; gave 
them nothing more than a complimentary precedence. 
See Priest; SCRIBE. The way was silently prepared 
for a new and higher order, which should rise in “ the 
fulness of time” out of the decay and abolition of both 
the priesthood and the Temple. In another way, too, 
_ the synagogues everywhere prepared the way for that 
order. Not ‘‘ Moses” only, but “the prophets” were read 
in them every Sabbath day; and thus the Messianic 
hopes of Israel, the expectation of a kingdom of heaven, 
were universally diffused. 

1. It will be seen at once. how closely the organiza- 
tion of the synagogue was reproduced in that of the 
Ecclesia. Here also there was the single presbyter- 
bishop [see BisHor] in small towns, a council of pres- 
byters under one head in large cities. The legatus of 
the synagogue appears in the dyy:ňoç (Rev. i, 20; 
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ii, 1), perhaps also in the amrooroXog, of the Christian 
Church. To the elders as such is given the name of 
Shepherds (Eph. iv, 11; 1 Pet.v,1). They are known 
also as nyoúpevor (Heb. xiii, 7). Even the transfer to 
the Christian proselytes of the once distinctively sacer- 
dotal name of iepeve, foreign as it was to the feelings 
of the Christians of the apostolic age, was not without 
its parallel in the history of the synagogue. Sceva, the 
exorcist Jew of Ephesus, was probably a “chief priest” 
in this sense (Acts xix, 14). In the edicts of the later 
Roman emperors, the terms apytepedg and tepeve are 
repeatedly applied to the rulers of synagogues (Cod. 
Theodos, De Jud., quoted by Vitringa, De Decem Otiosis, 
in Ugolino, Thes. xxi). Possibly, however, this may 
have been, in part, owing to the presence of the scat- 
tered priests, after the destruction of the Temple, as the 
rabbins or elders of what was now left to them as their 
only sanctuary. ‘To them, at any rate, a certain prece- 
dence was given in the synagogue services. They were 
invited first to read the lessons for the day. The bene- 
diction of Numb. vi, 22 was reserved for them alone. 

2. In the magisterial functions of the synagogue also 
we may trace the outline of a Christian institution. 
The éixcAnoia, either by itself or by appointed dele- 
gates, was to act as a court of arbitration in all dis- 
putes among its members. The elders of the Church 
were not, however, to descend to the trivial disputes of 
daily life (rd Buwrixa). For these any men of com- 
mon-sense and fairness, however destitute of official 
honor and position (oi ¢ZouSevnpévor), would be enough 
(1 Cor, vi, 1-8). For the elders, as for those of the syna- 
gogue, were reserved the graver offences against relig- 
ion and morals. In such cases they had power to ex- 
communicate, to “ put out of” the Ecclesia, which had 
taken the place of the synagogue, sometimes by iheir 
own authority, sometimes with the conse: of tLe whole 
society (v,4). It is worth mentioning that Hammond 
and other commentators have seen a reference to these 
judicial functions in James ii, 2-4. The special sin of 
those who fawned upon the rich was, on this view, that 
they were “judges of evil thoughts,” carrying respect of 
persons into their administration of justice. The inter- 
pretation, however, though ingenious, is hardly suffi- 
ciently supported. 

3. The ritual of the synagogue was to a large extent 
the reproduction (here also, as with the fabric, with 
many inevitable changes) of the statelier liturgy of the 
Temple. It will be enough, in this place, to notice in 
what way the ritual, no less than the organization, was 
connected with the facts of the New-Test. history, and 
with the life and order of the Christian Church. Here, 
too, we meet with multiplied coincidences. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that the worship of 
the Church was identical with that of the synagogue, 
modified (a) by the new truths, (b) by the new institu- 
tion of the supper of the Lord, (c) by the spiritual cha- 
rismata. l 

(1.) From the synagogue came the use of fixed forms 
of prayer. To that the first disciples had been accus- 
tomed from their youth. They had asked their Master 
to give them a distinctive one, and he had complied 
with their request (Luke xi, 1), as the Baptist had done 
before for his disciples, as every rabbi did for his, The 
forms might be, and were, abused. The Pharisee might 
in synagogues, or, when the synagogues were closed, in 
the open street, recite aloud the devotions appointed 
for hours of prayer, might gabble throngh the Shema 
(“ Hear, O Israel,” etc., from Deut. vi, 4), his Kadesh, 
his Sheméneh Esréh, the eighteen Berukoth, or bless- 
ings, with the “ vain repetition” which has reappeared 
in Christian worship, But for the disciples this was, 
as yet, the true pattern of devotion, and their Master 
sanctioned it. To their minds there would seem noth- 
ing inconsistent with true heart-worship in the recur- 
rence of a fixed order (xara rakey, 1 Cor. xiv, 40), of the 
same prayers, hymns, doxologies, such as all liturgical 
study leads us to think of as existing in the apostolic 
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age. If the gifts of utterance which characterized the 
tirst period of that age led for a time to greater freedom, 
to unpremeditated prayer, if that was in its turn suc- 
ceeded by the renewed predominance of a formal fixed 
order, the alternation and the struggle which have re- 
appeared in so many periods of the history of the Church 
were not without their parallel in that of Judaism. 
There also was a protest against the rigidity of an un- 
bending form. Eliezer of Lydda, a contemporary of 
the second Gamaliel (cir. A.D. 80-115), taught that the 
legate of the synagogue should discard even the Shemé- 
neh Esréh, the eighteen fixed prayers and benedictions 
of the daily and Sabbath services, and should pray as his 
heart prompted him. The offence against the formal- 
ism into which Judaism stiffened was apparently too 
great to be forgiven. He was excommunicated (not, 
indeed, avowedly on this ground), and died at Cæsarea 
(Jost, Gesch. des Judenth. ii, 36, 45). 

(2.) The large admixture of a didactic element in 
Christian worship, that by which it was distinguished 
from all Gentile forms of adoration, was derived from 
the older order. “Moses” was “read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath day” (Acts xv, 21), the whole law being 
read consecutively, so as to be completed, according to 
one cycle, in three years, according to that which ulti- 
mately prevailed and determined the existing divisions 
of the Hebrew text (Leyrer, loc. cit.), in the fifty-two 
weeks of a single year. See BIBLE. The writings of the 
prophets were read as second lessons in a corresponding 
order. They were followed by the Derash, the X\éyoc 
mapaxAnoews (Acts xiii, 15), the exposition, the sermon 
of the synagogue. The first Christian synagogues, we 
must believe, followed this order with but little devia- 
tion. It remained for them before long to add “the other 
Scriptures” which they had learned to recognise as more 
preci lis even than the law itself, the “ prophetic word” 
of the New Test., wbich, not less truly than that of the 
Old, came, in epistle or in narrative, from the same 
Spirit. See SCRIPTURE. 

(3.) To the ritual of the synagogue we may prob- 
ably trace a practice which has sometimes been a stum- 
bling-block to the student of Christian antiquity, the 
subject-matter of fierce debate among Christian contro- 
versialists. Whatever account may be given of it, it is 
certain that Prayers for the Dead appear in the Church’s 
worship as soon as we have any trace of it after the im- 
mediate records of the apostolic age. It has been well 
<iescribed by a writer whom no one can suspect of Rom- 
ish tendencies as an “immemorial practice.” Though 
“ Scripture is silent, yet antiquity plainly speaks.” The 
prayers “have found a place in every early liturgy of 
the world.” (Ellicott, Destiny of the Creature, serm. 
vi). How, indeed, we may ask, could it have been oth- 
erwise? The strong feeling shown in the time of the 
Maccabees, that it was not “superfluous and vain” to 
pray for the dead (2 Macc. xii, 44), was sure, under the 
influence of the dominant Pharisaic scribes, to show 
itself in the devotions of the synagogue. So far as we 
trace back these devotions, we may say that there also 
the practice is “immemorial,” as old, at least, as the tra- 
ditions of the Rabbinic fathers (Buxtorf, De Synagog. p. 
709, 710; M‘Caul, Old Paths, ch. xxxviii). The writer 
already quoted sees a probable reference to them in 2 
Tim. i, 18 (Ellicott, Past. Epistles, ad loc.). But it is by 
no means certain that Onesiphorus was at tbat time 
dead. See DEAD, PRAYERS FOR THE. 

(4.) The conformity extends, also, to the times of 
prayer. Inthe hours of service this was obviously the 
case. The third, sixth, and ninth hours were, in the 
times of the New Test. (Acts iii, 1; x, 3, 9), and had 
been, probably, for some time before (Psa. lv, 17; Dan. 
vi, 10), the fixed times of devotion, known then, and still 
known, respectively as the Shacharith, the Minchah, and 
the ’A7vabith ; they had not only the prestige of an au- 
thoritative tradition, but were connected respectively 
with the names of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to whom, 
as to the first originators, their institution was ascribed 
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(Buxtorf, De Synagog. p.280). The same hours, it is well 
known, were recognised in the Church of the second, 
probably also in that of the first, century (Clem. Al. Strom. 
loc. cit.; Tertull, De Orat. c. xxv). The sacred days 
belonging to the two systems seem, at first, to present a 
contrast rather than a resemblance; but here, too, there 
is a symmetry which points to an original connection. 
The solemn days of the synagogue were the second, the 
fifth, and the seventh; the last, or Sabbath, being the 
conclusion of the whole. In whatever way the change 
was brought about, the transfer of the sanctity of the 
Sabbath to the Lord’s day involved a corresponding 
change in the order of the week, and the first, the fourth, 
and the sixth became to the Christian society what the 
other days had been to the Jewish. 

The following suggestion as to the mode in which 
this transfer was effected involves, it is believed, fewer 
arbitrary assumptions than any other [see SABBATH], 
and connects itself with another interesting custom, 
common to the Church and the synagogue. It was a 
Jewish custom to end the Sabbath with a feast, in which 
they did honor to it as to a parting king. The feast 
was held in the synagogue. A cup of wine, over which 
a special blessing had been spoken, was handed round 
(Jost, Gesch. des Judenth. i, 180). It is obvious that, so 
long as the apostles and their followers continued to use 
the Jewish mode of reckoning—so long, i. e., as they fra- 
ternized with their brethren of the stock of Abraham— 
this would coincide in point of time with their ĝeimvov 
on the first day of the week. A supper on what we 
should call Sunday evening would have been to them on 
the second. By degrees [see LORD’s SUPPER ] the time 
became later, passed on to midnight, to the early dawn 
of the next day. So the Lord’s supper ceased to be a 
supper really. So, as the Church rose out of Judaism, 
the supper gave its holiness to the coming, instead of 
deriving it from the parting day. The day came to be 
kupia, because it began with the detarvoy kvpiarór. 
Gradually the Sabbath ceased as such to be observed at 
all. The practice of observing both, as in the Church 
of Rome up to the fifth century, gives us a trace of the 
transition period. See SUNDAY. 

(5.) From the synagogue, lastly, came many less con- 
spicuous practices, which meet us in the liturgical life 
of the first three centuries. Ablution, entire or partial, 
before entering the place of meeting (Heb. x, 22; John 
xiii, 1-15; Tertull. De Orat. c. xi); standing and not 
kneeling, as the attitude of prayer (Luke xviii, 11; Ter- 
tull. ibid. c. xxiii); the arms stretched out ( Tertull, 
ibid. c. xiii); the face turned towards the Keblah of the 
east (Clem. Al. Strom. loc. cit.); the responsive Amen 
of the congregation to the prayers and benedictions of 
the elders (1 Cor. xiv, 16). In one strange exceptional 
custom of the Church of Alexandria we trace the wilder 
type of Jewish, of Oriental devotion. There, in the 
closing responsive chorus of the prayer, tbe worshippers 
not only stretched out their necks and lifted up their 
hands, but leaped with wild gestures (rovc¢ re médac 
érreyeipoper), as if they would fain rise with their pray- 
ers to heaven itself (Clem. Al. Strom. vii, 40). ‘This, too, 
reproduced a custom of the synagogue. Three times did 
the whole body of worshippers leap up simultaneously 
as they repeated the great ter-sanctus hymn of Isaiah 
vi (Vitringa, p. 1100 sq.; Buxtorf, ch. x). 

VIII. Leterature.— Jerusalem Megillah, c. iii; Mai- 
monides, Jad Ha-Chezaka Hilchoth Tephilu ; Vitringa, 
De Synugoga Vetere (Weissenfels, 1726); Zunz, Die 
gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden (Berlin, 1832), p. 
366 sq.; id. Die Ritus des synagogalen Gottesdienstes 
(ibid. 1859); Edelmann, Higajon Leb (Kinigsb. 1845) ; 
Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (Nordhausen, 1855, 
1857), i, 24-30, 127, 391-394; ii, 129-134, 183-223 ; Jost, 
Geschichte des Judenthums (Leipsic, 1857-58), i, 88 sq., 
168 sq., 262 sq.; Duschak, [Wustrirte Monatsschrift für 
die gesammten Interessen des Judenthums (Lond. 1865), 
i, 83 8q., 174 sq., 409 sq. See also Burmann, Evzerciit, 
Acad, ii, 3 sq.; Reland, Antig. Sucr. i, 10; Carpzov, 
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Appar. p. 307 sq.; Hartmann, Verbind. des A. T. mit d. 
Neuen, p. 225 sq.; Brown, Antiquities of the Jews, i, 590 
sq.; Allen, Modern Judaism, ch. xix; the monographs of 
Bornitz, De Vet. Synagogis (Vitemb. 1650); Leovardic, 
De Synagoga et Ecclesia (s.l. et an.); Rhenferd, De Otio- 
sis Synagoge (Franec. 1686) ; id. A rchisynagogus Otiosus 
(ibid. 1688); Tentzel, De Proseuchis Sumar. (Vitemb. 
1682); and the dissertations cited by Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliog. col. 1811. See WORSHIP. 


SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT (post - Biblical Hebrew, 
bisa MO2D; Aramaic, NMI7 NMWID; late Greek 
and Latin, ouvaywyt} peyadn, Synagoga Magna), the 
Great Assembly, or the Great Synod, according to Jew- 
ish tradition, denotes the council first appointed after 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity 
to reorganize the religious life, institutions, and litera- 
ture of the people. Our information on the subject is 
chiefly from Rabbinical sources. 

I. Name and its Signification. — Though the verb 
023, to gather, to assemble, occurs in the Old Test. 
(Esth. iv, 16; 1 Chron. xxii, 2; Ezek. xxii, 21; xxxix, 
28; Psa. cxlvii, 2), yet the noun 039, assembly, syna- 
gogue, does not occur in Biblical Hebrew. In the He- 
brew Scriptures the terms nnp, bnp, and MBION 
are used for congregation, assembly [see — 
and there can be but little doubt that the non-Biblical 
no is designedly employed to distinguish this assem- 
bly from all other gatherings. See Synacocus. This 
is also the reason why the article is prefixed to the ad- 
jective alone, and not also to the noun—viz. n939 
TDA, the Great Synagogue — inasmuch as this sin- 
gles it out from the otber synagogues, provincial or lo- 
cal, both great and small, which obtained at the same 
time, and which were designed for different objects. 
When Ewald asserts that “in the Mishnic language 
the substantive and the adjective never have the article 
together (Lehrbuch, § 293 a, note), we need only refer 
to Sabbath, xvii, 4; Yoma, iv, 3; Taanith, iii, 7; Ke- 
thuboth, vi, 7; Nedarim, iii, 11; Nazir, viii, 1; Baba 
Buthra, iv, 3; and to innumerable other passages, in 
refutation of this assertion. According to the most an- 
cient tradition, this assembly or synagogue was styled 
great because of the great work it effected in restoring 
the divine law to its former greatness, and because of 
the great authority and reputation which it enjoyed 
(Jerusalem Megillah, iii, 7; Babylon Megillah, 13 b; 
Yoma, 69 b; Erubin, 13 b; Zebachim, 102; Sanhedrin, 
14 a). The enactments of the Great Synagogue are 
often quoted in the name of moian MOID "WIN, the 
men of the Great Assembly, or “those who successively 
constituted its members during the long period of its 
existence. The abbreviated forms of these two names 
to be met with in Jewish literature are M3=MO35 
mba and MN, ASN = Md NM MoD WRK. 
Sometimes this assembly is also designated the 120 el- 
ders (BIPT Dnw AN, Megillah, 17 b, 18 b). 

II. Origin, Date, and Development of the Great Syna- 
gogue.—It is supposed by many that Ezra was the 
founder of the Great Synagogue, and that he, in fact, 
was its president. Gritz, however, has adduced the 
following arguments to prove that Nehemiah originated 
it after the death of Ezra: 1. The very name of Ezra is 
not even mentioned in the Biblical register of the rep- 
resentatives (Neh. ix; Ezra v), and it is inconceivable 
to suppose that the originator would have been omit- 
ted; and, 2. Nehemiah, as is well known, went twice 
from Shushan to Jerusalem to restore order—viz. in the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes’s reign (B.C. 446), and 
considerably after the thirty-second year of his reign 
(B.C. cir. 410). On his second arrival he found Jerusa- 
lem in a most deplorable condition: the chiefs of the 
families had formed alliances with Sanballat the Ho- 


ronite and Tobiah the Ammonite, enemies of the Jews; 
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the Sabbath was desecrated, and the law of God and of 
the sanctuary were disregarded (Neh. xiii,6-31). Now 
the convention of the Great Synagogue was held ex- 
pressly for the removal of these very evils; and since 
the representatives distinctly bound themselves by a 
most solemn oath to abstain from mixed marriages, to 
keep the Sabbath holy, and to attend sacredly to the 
sanctuary and its requirements, there can be no doubt 
that the synod was convened by Nehemiah after hie 
second visit to Jerusalem to devise means in order to 
meet these perplexing points, and that because these 
evils disturbed the order of the community, therefore 
they were made the principal and express objects of 
the first synod. It is the position of ch. x recording 
the convention of the Great Synagogue which has 
caused this error. But it is well known that the book 
of Nehemiah is not put together in chronological order. 
Gritz has shown a position of the different chapters in 
accordance with the above view (Frankel, Monatsschrift, 
vi, 62). See Ezra. It is obvious, however, that Ne- 
hemiah acted in perfect concert with Ezra, and hence 
there is no substantial error in attributing the Great 
Synagogue to the latter. 

As to its date, the convention of this Great Syna- 
gogue was most probably one of Nehemiah’s last acts, 
and it must have taken place after the death of Arta- 
xerxes, else Nehemiah could not have remained in Je- 
rusalem, since even the second permission to visit that 
city was granted to him on condition that he should 
return to Shushan. It could not therefore have taken 
place before B.C. 424. The Great Synagogue was most 
probably held a few years after the above date of Ne- 
hemiah’s second visit. Ezra was doubtless then dead, 
and this is the reason why his name does not occur in 
the register of the representatives. The whole period 
of the Great Synagogue embraces about 104 years (B.C. 
404-300), or from the latter days of Nehemiah to the 
death of Simon the Just (q. v.), who was the last link 
of the chain constituting the synod (A both, i, 2). It 
then passed into the Sanhedrim, when the whole of its 
constitution was changed. See SANHEDRIM. 

The existence of the Great Synagogue, which is at- 
tested by the unanimous voice of Jewish tradition, was 
first questioned by Richard Simon (Hist. Crit. du Vieux 
Test. lib. i, cap. viii). Jacob Alting, with more bold- 
ness, rejected it altogether as one of the inventions of 
tradition (“Synagoga magna enim nec uno tempore 
nec uno loco vixit, eoque synagoga non fuit, rerum 
commentum est traditionariorum, qui nullum alioquin 
nexum zapaddcewe reperire potuerunt,” Opp. v, 382). 
He was followed by Rau (Diatribe de Synag. Mugna 
[Ultraj. 1726], p. 66, ete.) and Aurivillius (De Synag. 
vulgo dicta Magna [ed. J. D. Michaelis, Götting. 1790 ]). 
De Wette (Einleitung in das A. T. § 14) contemptu- 
ously dismisses it as “a tradition which vanishes as 
soon as the passages are looked at whereon it is based, 
and as not even being a subject for refutation.” Those 
who condescend to argue the matter reject this tradi- 
tion because it is not mentioned in the Apocrypha, Jo- 
sephus, Philo, or the Seder Olam, and because the ear- 
liest-record of it is in the tract of the Mishna entitled 
Aboth, which belongs to the 1st or 2d century of our æra, 
but probably represents an earlier age. But surely this 
argument from the silence of a few writers cannot set 
aside the express and positive testimony of the Mishna, 
the Talmud, and the earliest Jewish works. In like 
manner, the book of Ecclesiasticus, in its catalogue of 
Jewish heroes (ch. 1), does not mention Ezra: Jose- 
phus never alludes to the tribunal of twenty-three mem- 
bers, and the earliest patristic literature of the Jews 
does not breathe a syllable about the Maccabæan heroes, 
Would it be fair to conclude from this silence that Ezra, 
the tribunal, and the Maccabees are a myth? In con- 
firmation of the records in the Talmudic literature about 
the Great Synagogue, tbe following circumstantial evi- 
dence is to be adduced: The errors of the Samaritans 
became rampant after the death of Nehemiah, while of 
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the high-priests between Eliashib and Onias I some 
were insignificant men and others were reprobates, Ju- 
daism, moreover, has no record whatever of any distin- 
guished persons during this period. We should there- 
fore have expected the religion of the people to be at 
the lowest ebb. “ But instead of declining, we find Ju- 
daism rapidly rising. No trace is to be found in the 
whole of this period of the disturbances, misconceptions, 
and errors which prevailed in the time of Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Zerubbabel. The law and the precepts were 
pre-eminently revered. The ancient collection of Ben- 
Sirach’s sayings, which reflects the spirit of the people 
in the pre-Simonic age, breathes a fervent enthusiasm 
for the inspired law (comp. Ecclus, ii, 16; vii, 29; ix, 
15; x, 19; xv,1; xix,17; xxi, 11; xxiii, 27, and espe- 
cially ch. xxiv). Who, then, has kindled and sustained 
such an enthusiasm and religious spirit, if not an assem- 
bly similar to that convened by Nehemiah ?” (Gritz, in 
Frankel’s Monatsschrift, vi, 63, etc.). 

IHI. Number of Members and their Classification 
We are told that Nehemiah organized the Great Syna- 
gogue (comp. Neh. x, 1-10 with Midrash Ruth, c. iii; 
Jerusalem Shebith, v, 1), and that it consisted of 120 
members (Jerusalem Berakoth, ii, 4; Jerusalem Megil- 
lah,i; Babylon Megillah, 17 b). In looking at the regis- 
ter of the Great Assembly recorded in Nehemiah (x, 1- 
8), it will be seen that—a. Only sixteen out of the 
twenty-four chiefs of the priests (1 Chron. xxiv, 7-18) 
are enumerated, and that for the eight that are want- 
ing four private persons are given, viz. Zidkijah, Daniel, 
Baruch, and Meshullam. 6. Of the six or seven chief 
Levites—viz. Jeshua, Bani, Kadmiel, Hodijah, Sherebi- 
ah, Hashabniah—who returned with Zerubbabel and 
Ezra (Neh. ix, 4,5; Ezra v, 18, 19, 24), Bani is omitted, 
and twelve private individuals are mentioned who were 
undoubtedly the doctors of the law (Q"2"2%; Neh. viii, 
7; ix, 3). c. Of the forty-five chiefs of the people ("WR 
BN) only half are known as heads of families, and the 
rest are again distinguished private individuals. Here 
the families of David and Joab (comp. Ezra viii, 2, 9) 
are missing. d. Of the representatives of the cities there 
are only two mentioned — viz. Anathoth and Nebo — 
which plainly shows that others are omitted, since these 
two places did not at all distinguish themselves to be 
thus singled out. Now, in looking at the peculiar posi- 
tion in which they are placed among the heads of the 
people in the register of the exiles, it will be seen that 
the family of Hariph (Joseh) stand first; then follow 
the names of thirteen cities (viz. Gibeon, Bethlehem, 
Netophah, Anathoth, Beth -azmaveth, Kirjath -jearim, 
Chephirah, Beeroth, Ramah, Gaba, Michmas, Beth-el, 
and Ai); Nebo concludes the catalogue of the cities, 
and the family of Magbish follows upon it (Ezra ii, 18- 
30; Neh. vii, 24-33), which exactly corresponds with 
the order in the register of the Great Synagogue; Ha- 
riph begins, then come cities, i. e. Anathoth; Nebai 
comes last, and then again Magbish (Neh. x, 19, 20). 
It has been supposed, therefore, that the above-named 
cities are to be inserted between Hariph and Anathoth. 
If we add to these fifteen cities the other five specified 
in the register (viz. Lod, Hadid, Ono, Jericho, and Te- 
koa—vii, 36, 37), which were represented by this syn- 
od, we have in all twenty cities. Under this view, 
eight divisions of the priests are wanting —the family 
-of Bani is missing from the Levites, seven families of 
the heads of the people have disappeared—and thir- 
teen of the representatives of the cities have dropped 
out. Now, if we supply those which seem to have been 
dropped, and add them up with the private individuals 
mentioned in the register, we obtain the following rep- 
resentatives in the Great Synagogue: twenty-eight 
priests, consisting of the twenty-four divisions and the 
four private individuals; nineteen Levites, being the 
seven families and the twelve private persons; fifty Is- 
raelites, twenty-nine being chiefs of the people and 
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en, with Nehemiah ninety-eight, while the remaining 
twenty-two are the deputations of the cities, We may 
thus obtain the 120 members of the Great Synagogue 
mentioned by the unanimous voice of tradition. It will 
also be seen from the above that these 120 members 
represented five classes, viz.: 1. The chiefs of the priest- 
ly divisions (AN MAA WR); 2. The chiefs of the Le- 
vitical families (Qbr WRI); 3. The heads of the 
Israelite families (DSTI EN); 4. Representatives of 
cities, or the elders (R"IP1; mpecBurepor) ; 5. The doc- 
tors of the law (DDAN BDO; ypappareic), from 
all grades. This number, however, if thus made up, 
was most probably restricted to the time of Nehemiah, 
as there can be no doubt that the assemblies which 
were afterwards held consisted of a smaller number, 
since, at the time when the Great Synagogue is held to 
have passed over into the Great Sanhedrim, the repre- 
sentatives consisted of seventy, which became the fixed 
rule for the Sanhedrim (q. v.). 

IV. The Work of the Great Synagogue.—At its first 
organization under Nehemiah, if the above be its true 
origin, the representatives bound themselves by a most 
solemn oath (MAP AWS mbr) to carry out the fol- 
lowing six decisions, which were deemed most essential 
for the stability of the newly reconstructed State: 1. 
Not to intermarry with heathens; 2. To keep the Sab- 
bath holy; 3. To observe tbe sabbatical year; 4. Ev- 
ery one to pay annually a third of a shekel to the 
Temple; 5. To supply wood for the altar; 6. Regularly 
to pay the priestly dues (Neh. x, 28-39). The founda- 
tion for the reorganization and reconstruction of the - 
State and the Temple-service being thus laid at the first 
meeting of this synod, the obtaining of the necessary 
materials for the successful rearing-up of the super- 
structure and the completion of the edifice demanded 
that the synod should occasionally reassemble to devise 
and adopt such measures as should secure the accom- 
plishment of the plan and the permanent maintenance 
of the sanctuary. To this end the members of the 
Great Synagogue are believed to have collected the ca- 
nonical Scriptures. This was called fortb by the effects 
of the first decision, which involved the expulsion of 
Manasseh, son of the high-priest Joiada, by Nehemiah 
and the synod for refusing compliance with that deci- 
sion — i. e. to be separated from his heathen wife, the 
daughter of Sanballat (xiii, 23-29). In consequence 
of this his father-in-law, Sanballat, obtained permission 
to build an opposition temple on Mount Gerizim, in 
which Manasseh became high-priest, and whither he 
was followed by many of the Jews who sympathized 
with him. This proceeding, however, compelled them 
to deny the prophets, because their repeated declara- 
tions about the sanctity of Jerusalem did not favor the 
erection of a temple out of the ancient metropolis. To 
erect a wall of partition between the Jews and these 
apostates, and to show to the people which of the an- 
cient prophetical books were sacred, the Sopherim and 
the men of the Great Synagogue compiled the canon 
of the prophets. As the early prophets and the great 
prophets—i. e. Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel—like the 
Pentateuch, were already regarded as sacred, it only 
remained for the Great Synagogue to complete the pro- 
phetical canon by inserting into it the twelve minor 
prophets, which this synod accordingly did, as may be 
seen from Baba Bathra, 15; Aboth di Rabbi Nathan, 
c. i; 2 Macc. xii, 13. Although some of these authori- 
ties are no longer clear about the books inserted into 
the canon, yet they all testify to the fact that the 
members of the Great Synagogue were engaged in col- 
lecting the canonical books of the prophets. The Ha- 
giographa were not as yet made up, as is evident from 
the fact that the younger Sirach did not even know the 
expression D°25M2D, but used the general term rå Aja 


twenty-one private persons —making in all ninety-sev- | to denote them (Preface to Ecclus.), and that in Alex- 
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andria additions were made to the book of Esther, and 
other books were inserted in what we now call the Ha- 
giographa, as well as from the circumstance that the 
canonicity of some of the Hagiographa continued to be 
a point of difference between the schools of Shammai 
and Hillel, which could not have been the case if the 
canon of the Hagiographa had been definitely made up. 
They also compiled the ritual for private and public 
worship [see SyNAGoGUE]; and, finally, they intro- 
duced schools for the study of the divine law (139 03), 
and defined the precepts of Holy Writ. The whole of 
this is indicated in the epitome of the three grand max- 
ims transmitted to us in the laconic style of the Mishna: 
“The prophets transmitted the divine law to the men 
of the Great Synagogue, who propounded the three 
maxims — be cautious in judging, get many disciples, 
and make a hedge about the law” (Aboth,i,1). The 
other work of the men of the Greek synagogue which 
has come down to us in the name of the Sopherim is 
given in the article SCRIBE. 

V. Literature. — Wassermann, in Jost’s Israelitische 
Annalen (Frankfort -on -the - Main, 1840), ii, 163 sq.; 
Sachs, in Frankel’s Zeitschrift fiir die religiösen Inte- 
ressen des Judenthums (Berlin, 1845), ii, 301 sq.; Kroch- 
mal, More Neboche Ha-Seman (Leopoli, 1851), p. 52 sq., 
102 sq., 166 sq.; Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel 
(Nordhausen, 1855-57), i, 22 sq., 380 sq.; ii, 53, 244 sq., 
264 sq.; Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, i, 35 sq., 95 sq., 
270 sq.; Low, Ben Chananja (Szegedin, 1858), i, 102 sq., 
193 sq., 292 sq., 338 sq.; and especially the elaborate 
essay of Gritz, in Frankel’s Monatsschrift für Geschichte 
und Wissenschaft des Judenthums (Leipsic, 1857), vi, 31 
8q.,61 sq.; also Fürst, Gesch. des Kanons, p. 22, note. See 
CANON, 


SYNAGOGUE anp Cuurcu. The Jewish Church 
is, in the catacombs, represented as a woman of majes- 
tic presence in flowing robes; but in medieval exam- 
ples, as on the doorway at Rochester Cathedral, with 
her eyes bandaged, the tables of the law falling from 
one hand, and a broken staff in the other (Jer. v, 16, 
17). The Church is crowned and sceptred, and holds a 
church and a cross. 


Synallaxis, in Greek mythology, was one of the 
Ionids, nymphs skilled in medicine, living on the Cythe- 
rus, a river of Elis, 

Synapte (cvvarrn) is a Greek term for the Greek 
Collect in the Liturgy of St. Mark, resembling the ec- 
tene in that of St. James and of St. Chrysostom. It is 
used, also, to designate the holy communion. 


Synaxarium (cvvatdpioy) is a term for an 
abridged form of the Greek menology (record of 
months), an account of the festival being celebrated. 


Synaxis (ctvaiic), an Eastern term signifying, 
respectively, 1. A collect or short prayer; 2. The holy 
eucharist, or the Christian sacrifice; 3. An assembly for 
worship; and, 4. The joint commemoration of saints. 


Syncellus (from cuyxé\\w, to join) was an ancient 
officer attached to the patriarchs or prelates of the Ori- 
ental Church as witnesses to their conversation and 
conduct. Others acted as clerks and stewards, It 
eventually became a mere title of honor. 


Syncellus, Georetvus, a Byzantine author and an 
ecclesiastical dignitary of Constantinople, who lived at 
the close of the 8th and the beginning of the 9th cen- 
tury after Christ. He has left a Chronography, or chro- 
nological record of events, extending from the creation 
to the accession of the emperor Diocletian. He began 
with Adam, and intended to bring down his compila- 
tion to his own time, but death anticipated the comple- 
tion of his task. 

I. Name.—He is called Georgius Abbas and Georgius 
Monachus, and has sometimes been erroneously identi- 
fied with Georgius Hamartolus, whose works remain 
still, for the most part, unpublished. The designation 
of Syncellus, which has been given to the chronogra- 
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pher as a distinctive appellation, is no personal name, 
but a title of dignity. It is derived from bis ecclesias- 
tical office in the hierarchy of the metropolitan Church 
of the Eastern Empire. The syncellus was originally 
the companion, room-mate, occupant of the same cell 
with the patriarch—cohabitator, cellaneus, concellaneus, 
He was to be the constant witness of the purity of the 
patriarch’s life and the propriety of his conduct and 
conversation, on the same principle as that which re- 
quires members of the Jesuit Order to be always accom- 
panied by one of the fraternity. Sometimes one syn- 
cellus was appointed, sometimes two, and sometimes 
more. Frequently the designation was bestowed as an 
honorary and honorable title. At times the office was 
employed as a mode of placing spies around the patri- 
arch. The popes of Rome had their syncelli down tothe ` 
time of Gregory the Great, at least, as has been proved 
by Ducange, who has discussed the subject with his 
usual exuberant learning (Gloss. Med. et Infim. Latin. 
s. v.). They were attached, also, to other prelates. The 
relation was naturally one of great intimacy and confi- 
dence, and consequently became one of influence and 
high distinction. Hence the syncellus seems frequent- 
ly to have acted as coadjutor to the patriarch, and to 
have been for a long time regarded as in the legitimate 
line of succession to the patriarchate. The practice, 
however, of elevating the syncellus to the patriarchal 
throne on the death of the metropolitan appears to have 
never been habitual, and to bave been abandoned be- 
fore the end of the 9th century (Zonaras, XVI, xiii, 25; 
Gretser et Goar, Comm. in Codin. p. 105). The em; 
peror Romanus Lecapenus made his youngest son, The- 
ophylact, syncellus, evidently with a view to the suc- 
cession to the highest place in the hierarchy (Zonaras, 
XVI, xviii). The special functions of the office seem 
to have been gradually abandoned, but the name and 
dignity were still retained when Codinus prepared his 
Court-roll of the Imperial Officials (see Goar, Pref. ad 
Syncellum, ii, 56). 

II. Life.—George the Chronographer was syncellus 
to the patriarch Tarasius, who died in 806. He may 
have been one of those imposed on that eminent func- 
tionary by the emperor Nicephorus as a spy. We know 
nothing of him except from his name and his title, and 
from his commemoration by his friend and continuator, 
Theophanes. The testimony of Theophanes amounts 
to very little. It is simply that George, the abbot and 
syncellus, was a distinguished and very learned man, 
who faithfully and laboriously chronicled the events of 
the world from Adam, and diligently recorded their 
chronological succession; that life failed him when he 
had brought his chronicle down only to the accession of 
Diocletian; that, on the approach of death, he requested 
and urged his friend Theophanes to complete his de- 
sign, and that Theophanes reluctantly undertook and 
executed this commission. Of George the Chronogra- 
pher nothing more is reported. After this brief appa- 
rition on the stage of history he vanishes into thick 
darkness, leaving his unfinished work behind him. 

III. Works.— The only work of George Syncellus 
which we possess, or know to have been written by 
him, is his Chronography, or Universal Chronicles, which 
comes down, as has been said, to the reign of Diocletian. 
Had life and health been spared, he would probably, 
like his continuator, Theophanes, and like the general 
tribe of mediæval chroniclers, have been fuller, more 
original, and more instructive in the treatment of con- 
temporaneous events. These events were, in all likeli- 
hood, well known to him, from his social and official po- 
sition, and from the diligent studies which obtained for 
him the reputation of extraordinary knowledge (zrodv- 
paSécraroc). As he died when he had proceeded no 
further than the accession of Diocletian, nothing can be 
expected from him but fidelity of compilation and dis- 
cernment in the selection and use of authorities, Faith- 
fulness and industry may be readily conceded to him. 
Discretion and sagacity are scarcely among his charac- 
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teristics, He is exceedingly curt, harsh, dry, jejune, 
and often confused. His temperament, his vocation, 
and his times inclined him to credulity and superstition. 
He introduces his multitudinous extracts in a crude and 
undigested form, and accepts without hesitation what- 
ever he finds in his texts. Yet his work has a very 
high value, and largely from this total absence of crit- 
ical discrimination. It is the most extensive of the 
Greek chronicles that have come down to us, with the 
exception of the Sicilian, Alexandrine, or Paschal chron- 
icle. The latter and the chronicle of Eusebius are the 
only two important chronological treatises that preceded 
it which have been preserved. Eusebius was sadly mu- 
tilated and fragmentary, and was in part restored by the 
aid of Syncellus, Scaliger, the restorer of Eusebius, con- 
templated the abandonment of his undertaking when 
he despaired of obtaining the assistance of Syncellus, 
which he deemed indispensable. ‘The restoration was, 
indeed, impracticable without such aid, till the discov- 
ery of the complete work, in recent years, in an Arme- 
nian MS., which was published -at Milan, in 1818, by 
Mai and Zohrab. The Chronogruphy of Syncellus has 
thus rendered important service. It has other sources 
of interest, It is throughout a compilation, but a com- 
pilation which usually retains the ipsissima verba of the 
authors from whom it borrows, and which records its 
obligations. Thus have been preserved remnants, more 
or less extensive, of many writers who would otherwise 
have perished utterly. The citations from Eusebius 
have already been referred to. We owe, besides, to 
Svncellus nearly all that survives of Julius Africanus, 
“most of the fragments of Manetho, and much of the lit- 
tle that is left of Berosus, who strangely illustrates the 
Book of Genesis, and corroborates the remarkable dis- 
coveries of the late George Smith. Among the shat- 
tered remnants imbedded in the chronicle of Syncellus 
—like broken columns, ruined architraves, dismembered 
friezes, and mutilated statues in medizval walls and for- 
talices—may be found passages from books of various 
kinds, including many from partially or wholly lost 
Apocrypha. ‘There are extracts from the Life of Adam, 
the Book of Enoch, the History of Judith, Hermes, Zos- 
imus the philosopher, etc. Some of these excerpts are 
very curious, and perpetuate the memory of remarkable 
superstitions and of quaint legends of the antique world. 
It would be misplaced labor to investigate here the 
chronological accuracy of Syncellus, or to comment upon 
his chronological statements. The service has been ren- 
dered laboriously, if not altogether satisfactorily, by the 
Dominican Goar, who added a Canon Chronographicus 
to the editio princeps of the work. The history of the 
MS. used by Goar is curious, It was preserved in the 
library of the patriarch at Constantinople. It reap- 
peared in the Royal Library of France. A notice, in 
Greek, appended to the MS. states that it was pur- 
chased at Corinth, for four pieces of gold (xpvotvovc), by 
John Abrami (or Abrams), in the month of November, 
1507, or mundane vear 7016 (of the era of Constantino- 
ple). It was probably one of the many waifs from the 
Ottoman capture of Constantinople. For some time it 
was believed to have been lost from the Royal Library. 
It reached Scaliger’s hands. It was, in time, restored 
to the royal repository, where it still remains, if it did 
not perish in the fires of the Commune. The supposed 
date of this MS. is 1021. It is somewhat mutilated, and 
one leaf is lost; but it is the most complete MS. of this 
author. Dindorf regards as of much higher mark an- 
other Parisian MS., which he also employed in his re- 
cension of the text for the Bonn series of the Byzantine 
Historians. This has lost many leaves in the middle, 
and, like Coleridge’s Christabel, has neither beginning 
nor end. 

IV. Literature.—Georg. Syncelli Chronographia, Ed. 
J.Goar (Par. 1652). This edition is accompanied with 
copious emendations and annotations, with an instructive 
preface, and with a full chronographical canon. Georg. 
Syncellus et Nicephorus C. P. ex recensione Guilelmi 
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Dindorfii (Bonne, 1829, 2 vols. 8vo), Dindorf repub- 
lisbes the apparatus literarius of Goar, and adds a re- 
print of Bédovii Dissertatio de Georgii Syncelli Chro- 
nographia. (G. F. H.) 

Syncretism (ovyrpnrtiıopóç, union). This term is 
employed in Church history to designate the movement 
to promote union among the various evangelical parties 
of Germany in the 17th century. The word occurs in 
Plutarch (ii, 490 B; ed. Reiske, vii, 910)—perhaps the 
only instance among the writers of antiquity — ang 
is there illustrated by the idea that the Cretans, though 
frequently at war among themselves, were accustomed. 
to unite their powers against the attacks of any foreign 
foe (kai rovro iy 6 Kadobpevoc ùr abriv ovyxpn- 
riopvc). Erasmus adopted the word into the Adagia. 
(chil. i, cent. 1, No. 11, p. 24), and defined it to signify 
the union of parties who have need of each other or 
who desire to make head against a common foe, though 
they may not be influenced to form such union because 
they are one at heart. Both the word and the idea 
came into common use soon afterwards. Zwingli, for 
example, in a letter to Gicolampadius of the year 1525, 
recommends such a syncretism (Opp. ed. Schuler et 
Schulthess, vii, 390); Bucer employs the term frequent- 
ly in connection with his efforts towards union after 
the publication of the Augsburg Confession (Opp. viii, 
577), as does also Melancthon with reference to the 
same business (Corp. Ref. ii, 485 sq.; 1,917; Opp. Mel. 
ed. Vitemb. iv, 813). The apostate Staphylus (q. v.) 
charges the Reformers with being simply Babel-build- 
ers, and in setting forth his proofs represents the Lu- 
therans as being Syncretizantes (Calov. Syncret. Hist. i, 
2). Zach. Ursinus (q. v.) also employs the term in an 
unfavorable sense (Opp. Ursini [ Neustadt, 1589], ii, 305, 
on Isa.ix,6). Syncretism is thus shown to have been 
a current term with all persons of humanistic culture 
in the 16th century, and to have been employed, ac- 
cording to circumstances, with a favorable or unfavora- 
ble meaning to designate an alliance of dissenting par- 
ties in despite of all dissent. The twofold use of syn- 
cretism as a term of commendation or censure contin- 
ued throughout the 17th century, but with a gradual 
predominance of the latter idea, arising from the in- 
creased importance which came to be attached to every 
variation of doctrinal beliefs, In 1603 the Romish the- 
ologian Windeck wrote against the Protestants a Prog- 
nosticon Futuri Status Ecclesia, in which he advised the 
Romanists to cultivate greater harmony, in the words 
“Si saperent Catholici, et ipsis cara esset reipublice 
Christiane salus, syncretismum colerent.” The Hei- 
delberg theologian David Pareus (q. v.) responded in 
his Jrentcum, sive de Unione Evangel. Concilianda, with 
an appeal to both wings of the Protestant Church for an 
alliance against their common foe; but Leonhard Hut- 
ter rejected the idea of such an alliance as preposterous 
(E&éraotc’EXeyxrixn, ete. [Wittenb. 1614]), anda Jesuit, 
Adam Contzen, followed in a polemic of eight hundred 
and sixty-one pages, entitled De Pace Germanic Libri 
IT (Mayence, 1616, 8vo), whose principal purpose was 
a demonstration of the impossibility of any union be- 
tween the Lutheran and Reformed parties of the Prot- 
estant Church. The tendency, scarcely interrupted by 
the raging of the Thirty Years’ War, of Lutheran and 
Romanist zealots to magnify existing differences of 
opinion and intensify their influence drew forth the 
protest of Calixtus (q.v.). He stigmatized it as shame- 
ful, and urged the making of distinctions between doc- 
trines of greater and inferior importance; and, while he 
wished the further development of doctrinal matters to 
be relegated to the schools, he also urged that a practi- 
cal sympathy and fellowship be cultivated between the 
churches. This brought on him a storm of obloquy. 
The Wittenberg faculty issued two opinions, warning 
against such “syncretismus diversarum religionum,” 
and deprecating the Sandomir Consensus (q. v.); and in 
the same year (1645) a Jesuit, Veit Erbermann, wrote 
a work entitled Eipņvixóv Catholicum, etc., that de- 
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serves notice as being the probable source of a new in- 
terpretation of the word syncretism, by which it came 
to denote, not, as aforetime, the practical association of 
religionists holding divergent views upon some ques- 
tions, but an intermixing of the religions themselves. 
The new rendering of the word furnished the opponents 
of Calixtus with additional weapons, of which they were 
not slow to avail themselves, See Dannhauer, Myste- 
rium Syncretismi, etc. (Strasb. 1648), where the idea of 
syncretism is made to include every form of hurtful as- 
sociation or intermixture, e. g. of Eve with the serpent, 
of the chemical or mechanical intermixture of hetero- 
geneous elements in nature, ete. With Calovius (q. v.) 
begins emphatically the use of the term syncretism as 
‘denoting an improper and unallowable approximation 
-of Lutheran and Reformed Christians towards each oth- 
er. This view underlies the phrase Syncretistic Con- 
troversies (q. V.) as used in ecclesiastical history. ‘The 
more benevolent meaning was gradually laid aside, and 
even Calixtus was constrained to refuse his consent to 
the application of the term to his position. The per- 
version has retained its hold upon the popular usage 
until now, and has doubtless contributed towards the 
unauthorized assumption of a derivation of syncretism 
from ovyxepavvvpu.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 

Syncretistic Controversies. The title applies 
in ordinary practice to such disputes only as originated 
in connection with efforts made in the second half of 
the 17th century to promote union and fellowship be- 
tween the Protestant churches of Germany. These dis- 
putes raged less between Reformed and Lutheran theo- 
logians than between the strict and the liberal wing 
of the Lutheran Church itself. The progress of con- 
troversy, moreover, generally resulted in the interweav- 
ing of extraneous and foreign matters with the direct 
question at issue; and in this way the syncretistic con- 
troversies became also disputes with reference to the 
degree of freedom to be allowed theological schools and 
theological science, the disputants being known as Gne- 
siolutherant and Moderatiores. The term syncretism 
(q. v.) is not broad enough to cover all these several 
disputes, but is in practice so employed by all parties. 
Everything prior to the transactions of the year 1645 
must be regarded as preliminary to the syncretistic 
controversies proper. From that date we may distin- 
guish three periods to the death of Calovius and the 
practical end of the dispute. 

1. From the Colloquy of Thorn to the Death of George 
Calixtus (1645-56).—Calovius had succeeded in pre- 
venting the selection of Calixtus as the delegate of 
Dantzic to the Colloquy of Thorn; and when the latter 
was appointed to serve for Königsberg instead, Calovius 
caused him to be deprived of all opportunity to co-op- 
erate with the Lutheran delegates. Calixtus thereupon 
associated and counselled with the Reformed theologi- 
ans, and thereby gave opportunity for his opponents to 
fasten on him the charge of an unwarrantable com- 
bining of diverse religions—a charge persistently urged, 
though he publicly and in writing rejected the Reform- 
ed Confession of Thorn. ‘The next measure was a un- 
ion of all the Saxon theologians, led by Weller, the su- 
perintendent of Brunswick, in a censure of the Univer- 
sity of Helmstidt, which favored Calixtus, on the al- 
leged ground that it had made innovations in doctrine 
and had departed trom the generally received Consensus 
Formula et Catechesis Rudiorum. To this Calixtus re- 
sponded with a denial under date of Feb. 26, 1647; but 
with no other result than that. of increasing the eager- 
ness with which every peculiarity in the teaching of 
Helmstidt was scanned for the discovery of error. In 
Prussia, the appointment of the Calixtines Chr. Dreier 
and Johann Latermann to the faculty of Konigsberg 
excited similar disputes, which called forth numerous 
volumes in defence of either side; and Calovius, who had 
been superseded by Dreier, continued to fan the flame 
from a distance, even after Myslenta, its originator, had 
died (in 1653). 


The increasing prominence of the electors palatine 
and Brandenburg was in this period regarded with anx- 
iety by the electoral court of Saxony, and the repre- 
sentatives of the latter, in the Peace Congress of West- 
phalia, had standing instructions, accordingly, to pre- 
vent, if possible, the concession of rights to the Reform- 
ed churches equal to those enjoyed by the Lutheran; 
but the endeavor failed altogether. The class of Lu- 
theran theologians which approved the action of the 
congress in this regard was accordingly not in favor in 
electoral Saxony; and as early as Jan. 21, 1648, the the- 
ologiaus of Wittenberg and Leipsic were commanded to 
investigate the errors of the Helmstidt theologians, and 
state them “article by article.” In the following year 
the elector addressed to the dukes of Brunswick a paper 
in which he rehearsed all the objections of his theolo- 
gians against Calixtus and Helmstiidt, and requested 
that the latter, as disturbers of the Church and State, 
should be forbidden to write against the Saxon divines. 
In November, 1650, Calovius, the redoubtable defender 
of Lutheran orthodoxy, was called to the faculty of 
Wittenberg. An immense quantity of controversial 
writings preceded and followed this event. The dukes 
of Brunswick refused to accede to the request to silence 
their theologians, and caused a defence of their position 
to be written by Horneius, and a reply to the elector 
by Calixtus himself; and they also rejected the propo- 
sition to convene a diet of theologians, as tending rath- 
er to increase than diminish the troubles of the Church. 
They proposed instead a convention of “ political coun- 
cillors who love peace and are acquainted with affairs ;” 
but this was rejected by Saxony. Ou Jan. 9, 1654, twen- 
ty-four accredited representatives of evangelical powers 
united in a renewed proposition to submit the questions 
in dispute to a body of peacefully inclined theologians 
and statesmen for discussion ; but the elector of Saxony, 
acting under the advice of his theologians, would not 
entertain the project. The Saxons now pursued the 
plan of dismissing the party of Helmstiidt from the Lu- 
theran Church more zealously than before, and in the 
course of their labors produced a work which was ex- 
pected to serve as the confession of faith of all who 
would continue in the purified Church—the Consensus 
Repetitus Fidei vere Lutherane. To secure the largest 
possible number of supporters, a mass of writings in 
harmony with its teachings was issued; but it became 
speedily apparent that but few were ready to adopt the 
new confession, and this fact, coupled with the death of 
George Calixtus in the spring of 1656, caused a cessa- 
tion of the strife. 

Five years of almost total quiet ensued, interrupted 
only by slight agitations in Brandenburg, where the 
Lutheran preacher Samuel Pomarius (q. v.) was suspend- 
ed for preaching against the Reformed and the syncre- 
tists. This period was followed, however, by 

2. Renewed Conflicts (1661-69).—The immediate oc- 
casion of strife was found in the measures taken by 
the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, William VI, to secure a 
religious constitution for his land which should be suf- 
ficiently broad and generous to comprehend both Lu- 
therans and Reformed under its operation. His endeav- 
ors culminated in a convention which met at Cassel, 
consisting of two members of the (Reformed) University 
of Marburg and two theologians belonging to the (Lu- 
theran) faculty of Rinteln. A declaration was drawn up 
which recognised existing divergencies of opinion be- 
tween the parties, but at the same time showed an 
agreement between them on all essential matters, and 
on the ground of such consent urged the exercise of 
brotherly love and the recognition of both parties as 
belonging to one Church, sharing in a common faith 
and looking towards a common heaven. The appear- 
ance of this declaration roused the Wittenbergers to ac- 
tion. They issued a circular asking the support of all 
good Lutherans against the Cassel colloquy, and in- 
duced the faculties of Jena and Leipsic to unite with 
them in admonishing the theologians of Rinteln con- 
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cerning the lapse of which they had been guilty. A 
fusilade of papers in Latin and German, aimed at both 
the learned world and the public, was now kept up un- 
4il after the death of William VI, in 1666, when the 
zeal of Rinteln became much cooler in consequence of 
benefits conferred on the Reformed at the expense of 
the Lutheran party. 

The renewal of the dispute in Hesse soon reacted 
upon Brandenburg, whose duke was brother-in-law to 
the landgrave, and thoroughly iù sympathy with his 
plans. The government issued a manifesto deprecating 
the custom of discussing points of controversy in the 
pulpit and before mixed audiences, and soon afterwards 
(Aug. 21. 1663) a colloquy was summoned to Berlin for 
the purpose of “inaugurating a state of fraternal uni- 
ty.” The Lutherans, however, proved unyielding, the 
poet Paul Gerhardt (q. v.) in particular being fixed in 
his opposition to any compromise, and the colloquy 
ended without result. Various orders now followed in 
quick succession, by which preachers were forbidden to 
apply opprobrious names to their opponents in the pul- 
pit, and also to attribute to them doctrines inferred 
from their principles, but not avowed by them. The 
Lutherans refused to sign a pledge of obedience to these 
edicts, this being in their eves tantamount to a formal 
abandonment of their position. The government event- 
ually compelled them to yield, though many chose dep- 
-sition from office and exile rather than submission. 

A new phase of the dispute began in 1664 with the 
publication of a great collection of Consilia Theologica 
Watebergensia, which included a multitude of judgments 
against Calixtus and the syncretists, and also the Con- 
sensus Repetitus Fidei vere Lutherane. The exclusion 
-of the syncretists was now less aimed at than the rally- 
ing of all strict Lutherans about the Consensus as a new 
confession of faith. The terms of the Consensus, how- 
ever, implicitly condemned Calixtus and his adherents 
as non-Lutheran and heretical; and the new movement 
accordingly drew out the son of Calixtus, Frederick Ul- 
ric, who from this time made it the object of his life to 
resist the persistent attacks of Calovius on his father’s 
<haracter and work. Both were extremists, and could 
aot substantiate all the assertions they put forth; but 
the party of Calovius triumphed over Calixtus for a 
time through the efforts of a new combatant whom 
they had gained to their support—the youthful Strauch, 
professor of history and assessor in theology at Witten- 
berg. The University of Helmstidt, on the other hand, 
enlisted the services of Herman Conring (q. v.), a schol- 
-ar and statesinan of European fame, and he succeeded 
in so presenting to view the danger to the peace of the 
Church and to the liberty of teaching which grew out 
of the attempt to force the Consensus upon the Church 
as a confession of faith, that universities and princes 
were alarmed, and a period of quiet was secured, 1669. 

3. Final Conflict,—Calovius reopened the war in 1675 
-with accustomed energy; and although the temper of 
the time was changing, and disgust with the intermin- 
able quarrel began to be manifested, he was able, by 
1679, to compel the entire University of Jena to dis- 
avow all sympathy with syncretism. This, however, 
proved to be his last victory. His aged patron, the elec- 
tor Johann Georg II of Saxony, died in the following 
year, and the new ruler was not so fond of controversy 
-as the old one had been. In 1682 the Historia Syncr., 
which Calovius had made a storehouse of the details of 
his life-long contest, and published anonymously to evade 
the law forbidding such publications, was bought up 
and prevented from circulating among the people by 
the government. He died of apoplexy Feb. 21, 1686. 
No considerable features in connection with the syn- 
cretistic controversy appear after the death of Calovius. 
Lutherans and members of the Reformed Church in 
Germany neither desired nor sought fraternity with 
each other during more than another century. When 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes occurred, in 1685, 
only the Reformed population in Germany welcomed 
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the fugitive Protestants from France. The end of the 
controversy —a peaceful separation between theology 
and religion, the regulation of the boundaries interven- 
ing between Church and school, between confession and 
science, between that which is and that which is not, 
obligatory upon all Christians—was not attained. Ca- 
lovius held pure doctrine to be the one thing needful, 
and regarded ‘hat as fixed and settled, so that every 
soul is required to simply accept it as the truth. Ca- 
lixtus did not believe the acceptance of doctrine to be, 
upon the whole, the essential thing in Christianity, nor 
tbat all doctrine has equal importance; and he held 
that the points of belief which a Christian absolutely 
must receive are but few. He was thus able to over- 
look minor differences and desire fraternity among all 
Protestant Christians. . 

The literature of the controversy is vast. See espe- 
cially Calovius, Hist. Syncret.; Walch, Strettigkeiten d. 
luth. Kirche, pt.i and iv; Tholuck, Akad. Leben d. 17ten 
Jahrh. (1854), pt. ii; id. Lebenszeugen d. luth. Kirche 
(Berl. 1859) ; id. Kirchl. Leben d.17ten Jahrh. (ibid. 1861) ; 
Gass, Gesch. d. prot. Dogmatik (ibid. 1857), vol. ii; and 
the works mentioned s, v. “ Calixtus, George.” — Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Syncretists (ovykpnrıorai, unionists), persons 
who advocate a system of union and harmony which 
was attempted to be introduced into the Lutheran 
Church in the 17th century. It originated with Ca- 
lixtus, professor of divinity at Helmstiidt, who, in ex- 
amining the doctrines professed by the different bodies 
of Christians, discovered that, notwithstanding there 
were many things to be reprobated, there was so much 
important truth held by them in common that they 
ought to banish their animosities, and live together as 
disciples of one common Master. His object was to 
heal the divisions and terminate the contests which 
prevailed. Like most men of a pacific spirit, he be- 
came the butt of all parties. He was accused of Cal- 
vinism, Roman Catholicism, Arianism, Socinianism, Ju- 
daism, and even Atheism. His bitterest opponent was 
Buscher, a Hanoverian clergyman, who published a book 
against him entitled Crypto-Papismus Nove Theologie 
Helmstadiensis, The subject was taken up by the Con- 
ference held at Thorn in the year 1645, to which Calix- 
tus had been sent by the elector of Brandenburg; and 
the whole force of the Saxon clergy was turned against 
him, as an apostate from the strict and pure principles 
of Lutheranism. This great man continued, however, 
with consummate ability, to defend his views and re- 
pel tbe attacks of his enemies till his death, in 1656. 
But this event did not put a stop to the controversy. 
It continued to rage with greater or less violence till 
near the close of the century, by ‘which time most of 
those who took part in it had died. To such a length 
was the opposition to Calixtus at one time carried that, 
in a dramatic piece at Wittenberg, he was represented 
as a fiend with horns and claws. Those who sided with 
him were called Caliztines ur Syncretisis, See SYN- 
CRETISM. 


Syndics (ouvotæoi), or DEFENSORES, were officers 
whose duty it was to watch over the rights of the poor 
and of the Church, to act as superintendents of the 
Copiate (q. v.), and to see that all clerks attended the 
celebration of morning and evening service in the 
church. See Bingham, Christ. Antiq. bk. iii, ch. ii. 

Synecdémi (cvvixdnpor, fellow-pilgrims), a name 
given by the Paulicians in the 9th century to their 
teachers, because they were all equal in rank, and were 
distinguished from laymen by no rights, prerogatives, 
or insignia. 

Synedrians (from ovvedpoc, a sitting together), a 
name given by the Novatians to orthodox Christians, 
because they charitably decreed in their synods to re- 
ceive apostates and such as went to the Capitol to sacri- 
fice into their communion again upon their sincere re- 
pentance. 
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Synergism (cuvepyéiw, to work together) is the doc- 
trine that the human will co-operates with divine grace 
in the work of conversion, as it was advanced by Eras- 
mus in his controversy with Luther, and afterwards 
represented by Melancthon and his school. Luther 
taught that sin had absolutely ruined man, making of 
his reason a ravenous beast and of his will a slave, so 
that it is impossible for him to contribute in any way 
towards his conversion; and in the first edition of his 
Loci Communes Melancthon’s teaching is in entire har- 
mony with Luther’s view. Such a view necessarily re- 
sulted in the doctrine of predestination, and both Lu- 
ther and Melancthon traced everything back to God 
as the first cause, the sin of Judas no less than the con- 
version of Paul. It was, however, an unnatural view 
for Melancthon to hold, and he receded from it into the 
dualistic idea that human liberty must be recognised 
as a factor in conversion by the side of the divine ne- 
cessity. In the third edition of the Loci sin is derived 
from the will of the devil and of man, instead of that 
of God; not everything, consequently, is to be ascribed 
to the divine causality, and there is a realm of contin- 
gencies by the side of the realm of necessity which is 
founded on the freedom of the human will. A certain 
measure of volitional] freedom to perform outward works 
of obedience to the divine law remains to man even af- 
ter the Fall; but he cannot, without the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, quantitatively and qualitatively fulfil that 
law, and accordingly in every good action three causes 
work together (ouvepyovor)—the Word of God, the Holy 
Spirit, and the human will, which does not resist the 
Word of God, and is at times described directly as fa- 
cultas sese applicandi ad gratiam. The doctrine of pre- 
destination fell, of course, so soon a8 man came to be 
regarded as other than a volitionless statue. This syn- 
ergistic theory of Melancthon’s was admitted into the 
Leipsic Interim (q. v.) in the words “God does not op- 
erate on man as on a block, but draws him in such a 
way that his will co-operates.” It was also advocated 
in a polemical address by Johann Pfeffinger, professor 
and pastor at Leipsic (1555), against whom Amsdorff 
(q. v.) contended, in 1558, that “it is presumptuous to 
hold that man could, in the exercise of his natural pow- 
ers, prepare and fit himself to receive grace.” Pfeffing- 
er had said, however, that the Holy Spirit must first 
arouse the will, after which the latter is required to do 
its part in conversion. From this personal stage the 
question was lifted into the schools by Flacius (q. v.). 
He denied all participation of the will in the work of 
conversion, because it is dead to all good, wanting in 
all powers for good, and inclined to evil constantly. 
God, therefore, is the sole agent in conversion, and man 
is not only passive, but also unwilling. To the defence 
of such postulates Flacius devoted two days in a dis- 
putation at Jena, which latter university now became 
the centre of strict Lutheranism as against Wittenberg, 
where the spirit of Melancthon ruled, The next meas- 
ure of this Lutheran champion was the publication of 
the Weimar Book of Confutations, which committed 
the duke of Saxony to the defence of orthodoxy, and 
served, at the same time, to refute all the errors of the 
time. It likewise occasioned the overthrow of Strigel 
(q. v.), Who had been forced to aid in making a first 
draft of the book, but was unwilling to admit into it 
any of the improvements suggested by Flacius, and 
wrote against it in the form in which it was given to 
the world. He was seized and imprisoned on Easter- 
day, 1559, but was soon afterwards liberated in defer- 
ence to the censure with which public opinion every- 
where visited that act of violence; and a colloquy was 
ordered to be held at Weimar in August, 1560, with a 
view to settling the dispute. On this occasion Flacius 
inconsiderately asserted that original sin is not an ac- 
cident, but part of the substance of man, and obstinate- 
ly refused to retract the statement. The favor of the 
court now began to wane, and in exactly the same de- 
gree did the Flacianist divines rage against all who re- 
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fused to sustain their opinions. Punishment naturally 
followed, and reached its culmination in the dismissal 
from office of Flacius and his clique, Dec, 10, 1561. 
Strigel, on the other hand, was induced to draw up a 
Declaration of his views, and was thereupon reinstated, 
which event was followed by an explanatory Superdec- 
laration from the hand of superintendent Stössel, de- 
signed to conciliate the opposite party (Cothurnus Stoes- 
selta, in Salig, iii, 891). Strigel, however, refused to ac- 
cept the interpretation of his views given by Stéssel, 
and took refuge “from the machinations of false breth- 
ren” in Leipsic. The Lutherans who rejected Stissel’s. 
compromise were banished, to the number of forty. 
The accession of John William to the throne of ducal 
Saxony (1567) restored the Flacianists, Flacius himself 
excepted, to power; a futile colloquy was held for the 
purpose of giving peace to the Church at Altenburg, 
Oct. 21, 1568; and the duke was eventually constrained 
to order the forming of the Corpus Doctrine Thurin- 
gtcum (Jena, 1571) with a view to the protection of as- 
sailed orthodoxy. The Formulu of Concord gave the 
finishing stroke to the conflict, and settled it substan- 
tially in harmony with the Flacian view. See Salig, 
Hist. d. Augsb. Conf. i, 648; Walch, Religionsstreitigkeiten 
innerhalb d. luth. Kirche, i, 60; iv, 86; Planck, Gesch. d. 
prot. Lehrbegriffs, iv, 553; Schitisselberg, Catalogi Hæ- 
ret.v; Galle, Meluncthon, p. 326; Thomasius, Bekenntniss: 
d. luth. Kirche, etc., p. 119; Déllinger, Reformation, iii,. 
437; Schmid, in Zeitschr. f. hist. Theol, 1849, p. 13; 
Preger, M. Flacius [llyricus, ete., ii, 104-227.—Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. 8. v, 

Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais, was first a pagan, 
then a Christian, and always a rhetorician. He lived at 
the close of the 4th and the beginning of the 5th century 
of our æra. He was a late representative of the rhetorical. 
declaimers of the Hellenic schools, and of the Neo-Pla-. 
tonic philosophers. He was also a pagan and a Christian 
poet, an elegant gentleman of leisure, and a bishop of the 
African Church. Contrasts were combined and reconciled 
in the man and in his career. He lived in an age of 
transitions; and he is, in his writings and in his fort- 
unes, typical of the age in which he lived. The biog- 
raphy and the literary remains of Synesius are much 
more interesting and instructive for the light which 
they shed upon the social, intellectual, and religious 
condition of provincial life in the Roman empire during 
the first period of its manifest dissolution than for any 
influence exercised by him on the literature, the philos- 
ophy, the paganism, or the Christianity of his times, 
or on the sentiments, convictions, or character of subse- 
quent generations. He was designated by Casaubon 
“the sweetest of philosophers and the delight of the 
pious muses” (“suavissimus philosophus et piarum de- 
licium musarum,” Pref. Ep. Greg. Nyssen.); yet few 
authors have excited so much admiration and been so- 
seldom read. Few have been so often quoted by the 
few who were acquainted with him, and been so inac-. 
cessible for many generations, even to professed schol- 
ars. The attractions of Synesius are so special in their 
character that they address themselves to a very limit- 
ed class of students, The period which he illustrates. 
is so obscure, so disheartening, and so little considered, 
that only the frequenters of the by-ways of history are- 
likely to turn their regards to it. More than two cen-. 
turies intervened between two editions of his works.. 
After this long interval, three complete editions have 
been published within the last twenty years. One is 
only a Latin version, another is a French translation, 
and the third is no more than a reprint of the Greek 
text and Latin rendering from the edition of 1640, with 
some slight corrections. The writings of Svnesius, in 
prose or verse, inspired by pagan or by Christian influ- 
ences, are much less notable for literary charm, for vigor- 
ous thought, or for philosophical reflection than as a pres- 
entation of the feelings, the aspirations, the struggles, 
the difficulties, the hazards, the gratifications, the an- 
noyances, the occupations, and the associations of a cul- 
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tivated country gentleman, de provincia, under the reign 
of Arcadius and Honorius, when all parts of the empire 
were falling to pieces. They, accordingly, interpret the 
times for us, and require to be interpreted by them. 

I. Character and Circumstances of the Age.—The life 
of Synesius was cast in a stormy period; and the storms 
were not limited to his own province, but swept over the 
whole empire. It was the age of general dissolution, 
political, social, intellectual, and religious; an age of 
usurpations and civil discords; of crimes in the palace 
and treacheries in the State; of barbarian invasions; of 
permanent dismemberments; of strife between pagans 
and Christians; of controversies, heresies, and schisms 
in the Christian Church; of social depravation and de- 
cay; of universal disintegration, and of rapid material 
decline. The date of the birth of Synesius is unde- 
termined. If he was born in 370, it occurred only sev- 
en years after the death of the pagan emperor and the 
failure of his attempt to restore paganism. When Sy- 
nesius died, if he died in 431, Genseric and his Vandals 
had seized a large part of Africa; Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain had been cut off from the Roman dominion. 
During his lifetime usurper had sprung up after usurp- 
er; Asia Minor and Greece and Italy had been ravaged 
by the Goths; Constantinople had been threatened and 
Rome thrice captured by them, and Alaric had led his 
wild hosts from the Alps to Scylla and Charybdis. 
While Synesius was still a child in the cradle, Firmus 
had revolted in Egypt, and the insurrection had been 
revived after the lapse of a few years, to be crushed out 
in the Gildonic war. Strangely enough, to none of 
these portentous events is any distinct allusion made 
in the remains of this author, except to the Gothic in- 
surrection in Phrygia. There is a possible reference to 
the Gildonic war (Catastasis, ii, 1). In-the early oration 
delivered before the emperor Arcadius there is a clear ex- 
position of the fearful perils from the Northern hordes im- 
pending over the empire (De Regno, c. xxi-xxiv). Was 
his mind so engrossed by literary labors, by philosoph- 
ical speculations, and by troubles nearer home that the 
great calamities of the time occurred without attracting 
his attention? Or was his pen arrested by despair, 
even in his candid communications to his friends? Yet 
the invasions and the mutilations of the empire in the 
gloomy chasm between the birth and the death of Sy- 
nesius were not the most grievous calamities of those 
years, Even more grievous was the social condition 
which invited the invasions, and rendered resistance 
impracticable. There was no cohesion or concert be- 
tween the provinces; no devotion to emperor or empire; 
nothing but division, isolation, misery everywhere—as 
a consequence, in part at least, of imperial rule and im- 
perial administration. The organization of the govern- 
ment was impotent for defence, or for that vigorous at- 
tack which is often the best means of defence. It was 
ingeniously devised for inflicting needless and paralyz- 
ing restraint, and for extorting revenue from penury 
and wide-spread distress. Lands were left uncultivated 
and almost without inhabitants. Wide tracts relapsed 
into forest or marsh. The people were ground by taxes 
and the ruinous modes of collecting them. Movement 
and enterprise were prevented in order to facilitate fiscal 
arrangements. Bridges were broken down by time and 
neglect. Roads were left without repair, and became im- 
passable. Communication was rendered difficult. Com- 
merce, manufactures, and industry of all kinds were 
harassed and impeded in many ways. In numerous 
extensive regions banditti lurked in the woods, infested 
the highways, and ransacked villages. So great was 
the wretchedness which had driven these outcasts into 
nefarious courses that a presbyter nearly contemporary 
with Synesius undertook their exculpation. One book 
of the Theodosian Code, whose compilation falls within 
this age, is occupied with defining and enforcing the 
liabilities to municipal and other public burdens, and 
with regulating and restricting the exemptions from 
them, which were often arbitrarily and capriciously ac- 
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corded. The hard struggle for bare life engrossed near- 
ly all thougbts; and irregular, treacherous, and violent- 
proceedings became familiar, while unrestrained license 
was common whenever opportunities of indulgence pre- 
sented themselves, The general demoralization and 
the social disintegration were aggravated by divisions. 
in the Christian Church, which weakened the authority 
of the new religion, and by the great contention be- 
tween Christianity, often sadly corrupted, and the ex- 
piring paganism, which was cognizant of its disease, but 
not of its approaching dissolution. All the bonds of gov- 
ernment, law, morals, and religion were fearfully enfee-. 
bled. | Full and indisputable information in regard to- 
these sorrowful generations is contained in the De 
Civitate Det of Augustine and the De Gubernatione 
Det of Saivian of Marseilles, Yet, despite all interrup- 
tions and apprehensions, philosophy and literature con- 
tinued to be cultivated. Philosophy lost itself in Neo- 
Platonic fantasies and Oriental mysticism. Literature 
was, in large part, made up of pedantic epistles and rhe- 
torical affectations. It was the era of Libanius, The- 
mistius, and Symmachus, Noseverer censure of it need 
be sought than is contained in the productions of Syne-- 
sius. It was, however, also the æra of the great Chris- 
tian orators and fathers, who contended earnestly against 
vice in high places, oppression and wrong wherever they 
were found, and the manifold distresses of the people. 
Ambrose, Basil, Augustine, John Chrysostom, Jerome, 
and the two Gregories illustrated the Christian Church 
in that age, and attracted the admiration of pagans as. 
well as of the followers of their own creed. ‘To none 
of them does Synesius make any reference. These, 
then, were the varied, and in many respects alarming, 
aspects of the years which measured the career of Sy-- 
nesius, and by them its anomalies are rendered intel- 
ligible. 

II. Ltfe.—Synesius was probably born about the year 
370. Some authorities say in 375.. His birthplace was. 
Cyrene, the capital of Cyrenaica, the tract which stretch- 
es along the African coast westward from Egypt. Cy- 
rene was a Dorian colony of the mythical ages; and 
Synesius claimed for himself the most illustrious Laco- 
nian descent. In his denunciation of Andronicus, he 
contrasts the splendor of his own lineage with the mean 
extraction of the imperial governor. “In default ‘of 
other merit,” says he, “I descend from Eurystbenes— 
from ancestors whose names, from Eurysthenes, who led 
the Dorians into Laconia, down to my father, are in- 
scribed in the public registers” (Epist. lvii; comp. Cata- 
stasis, ii, 5). This deduces his line from the royal house 
of Sparta, though he has blundered in his statement of 
the ancient legend. His family was opulent (Epist. 
cxxxiii). He had a city house, and country estates in 
which he took unceasing delight. Nevertheless, he dil- 
igently sought exemption from civic and fiscal burdens.. 
His love of letters and philosophy must have been man- 
ifested early, for his tastes were already decided and 
much accomplishment attained when he proceeded to 
Alexandria (394) to attend the Neo-Platonic and other 
courses in that tumultuous city. Here he became ac- 
quainted with the beautiful, brilliant, and unfortunate 
Hypatia. He enrolled himself among her disciples. 
He secured her esteem and regard, and always retained 
the warmest admiration for her. Seven of his letters 
are addressed to her. On returning from Egypt, he 
went to Athens, to complete his education at that old. 
centre of learning and retinement, whence had issued, 
in the preceding generation, the emperor Julian and 
many of his distinguished contemporaries, pagan and 
Christian. He was utterly disenchanted by his visit, 
and made no long stay (Epist. liv, cxxxv). After desert- 
ing Athens, he paid a second visit to Alexandria, as is 
shown by a graphic and humorous letter (ibid. iv). de- 
scribing the hazards of shipwreck to which he was ex- 
posed on his return. (Druon, p. 587-589, discusses the 
calculations of Petavius and Tillemont, and assigns this 
voyage to 397.) Soon after his return, he was sent by 
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his fellow-citizens to Constantinople, to present their 
petitions and a golden crown to the young emperor 
Arcadius (De Regno, c. ii). He was a youthful ambas- 
sador. He appears to have discharged his mission with 
ability, acceptance, and some degree.of success. The 
emperor was still under tutelage. Everything was in 
confusion. The court was distracted by bitter rivalries. 
Alaric had recently ravaged Greece and threatened Ath- 
ens. During his stay the insurrection of the Goths in 
Phrygia occurred. It was no wonder that he experi- 
enced frequent inattention and disheartening procrasti- 
nations, and that he was at times reduced almost to des- 
titution and despair. He had the honor of delivering a 
public harangue before the emperor. He gained influ- 
ential friends, established a reputation for literary tal- 
ent, and acquired elegant correspondents, who would 
display and eulogize his epistles at Constantinople, 
while he would pay the same compliment to theirs at 
Cyrene. One thing he accomplished for himself—im- 
munity from public dues. An earthquake hastened 
and excused his departure from the capital of the East- 
ern Empire. On reaching home he found his country 
-desolated by barbarian war, an affliction from which it 
had seldom been entirely free for five centuries. The 
nomads from the edges of the Libyan desert were mak- 
ing frightful irruptions, plundering, destroying, murder- 
ing, and meeting with little and only ineffectual resist- 
ance (Epist. civ, exiii, cxxiv). The governor and offi- 
cials were more studious of pillaging than of repelling 
other pillagers. Synesius, calling to mind his Laconian 
descent and, the example of Leonidas, and having ap- 
parently had some military training himself in his 
youth, roused his neighbors to action, and led them 
against the spoilers. This war with the nomads, 
which was renewed from time to time, is mentioned in 
many of his letters, and forms the subject of a special 
tract. These productions exhibit the weakness and 
wretchedness of the province—the neglect, imbecility, 
cowardice, and rapacity of the imperial authorities, and 
the disgust of Synesius at the conduct of both the peo- 
ple and the officials. After the war was over, or, rath- 
er, in the intervals of partial or local repose, he enjoy- 
ed an elegant and learned retreat in his country resi- 
dences, finding occupation in study, literary production, 
and rural pursuits, and relaxation in hunting, manly 
sports, and an active correspondence. Two years and 
more after the close of his embassy he revisited Alexan- 
dria. It was during this visit that he married. He 
received his wife from the hands of the patriarch; and 
to her and to his children he remained always tenderly at- 
tached. His marriage was his first visible contact with 
Christianity. It was, perhaps, decisive. It is no vio- 
lent presumption to suppose that his wife was Chris- 
tian, as he received her from the Christian bishop of 
Alexandria (Epist. cv). “The unbelieving husband 
may have been sanctified by the believing wife;” or the 
wife may have been chosen with a prevenient disposi- 
tion to believe. ‘There is no evidence, no intimation 
of this. The Dion was written about this time. It is 
pagan. The treatise On Dreams was composed after 
his marriage. It is mystical and Neo-Platonic, and ac- 
cords with Christianity as little as Cicero’s dialogue De 
Divinatione. After an abode at Alexandria of more 
than two years, and the birth of a son, he came back to 
Cyrene, which was shortly afterwards besieged by the 
barbarians. During the succeeding years he must have 
inclined more and more to Christianity, but without re- 
nouncing his philosophical dogmas. The date of his 
‘conversion cannot be ascertained. He must have been 
reputed a Christian, or “ almost a Christian,” when elect- 
ed bishop of Ptolemais (409, 410). The episcopate was 
a very different function then from what it has been in 
serener and more settled periods. The bishop was the 
guide, the advocate, the protector, the support, and often 
the judge of the Christian flock. His civil attributes 
were of the utmost importance to the daily life of his 
people. Character was of more immediate concern to 
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them than doctrine. Synesius had gained and deserved 
the esteem and confidence of his countrymen. The met- 
ropolitan Church of Ptolemais demanded him for its 
bishop. He was unwilling to incur the solemn respoti- 
sibilities of the position. He declined, he protested, he 
urged objections which might be deemed insuperable. 
He could not put away the wife to whom he was de- 
voted; he was unwilling to forego the pleasures of the 
chase, the other recreations of the country, and the lit- 
erary and philosophical ease which had been the charm 
of his life. He had neither relish nor aptitude, he thought, 
for the multifarious and exacting business which would 
devolve upon him. He could not surrender the Neo- 
Platonic convictions which he had approved, expound- 
ed, and still believed; yet he recognised that they were 
at variance with Christian doctrine. In an elaborate 
letter to his brother he presents earnestly the grounds 
of his hesitation and reluctance. He begs him to lay 
his views befare the patriarch Theophilus, whose deci- 
sion he agrees to receive as the decree of God (Epist. cv). 
The patriarch must have recommended his acceptance 
of the sacred honor, notwithstanding his Nolo episco- 
part. He was consecrated at Alexandria by Theoph- 
ilus, Seven months afterwards, being still in that city, 
he declared that “ he would have preferred many deaths 
to the episcopate” (Epist. xcv). Did he separate from 
his wife? Druon thinks that he did. It has been more 
frequently supposed that the separation was not required 
of him. Did he yield his convictions in regard to the 
pre-existence of souls, the non-resurrection of the body, 
and the incompatibility of Christian doctrine with re- 
vealed truth? M. Druon again confidently concludes 
that he did. Other inquirers, ancient and modern, be- 
lieve, with more probability, that he continued to en- 
tertain them, for some time at least, after his elevation. 
He may bave acted on the convenient principle of Scæ- 
vola and Varro, which he avowed in the letter to his 
brother, that many things in religion are allegorical, 
which it is expedient to inculcate upon the vulgar, who 
are unable to receive truth in its purity. At any rate, 
he discharged with energy, resolution, integrity, and 
skill the administrative and other external offices of the 
episcopate. He boldly assailed the tyranny and rapaci- 
ty of the governor of the province, and succeeded in re- 
lieving the provincials of his rule. His denunciation of 
Andronicus survives, Another incident of bis episcopal 
aptitudes is preserved. He effected an amicable and 
satisfactory settlement between two of his suffragans for 
the possession of a dismantled fortress on the border of 
their respective dioceses. There was ample occasion for 
the display of bis sagacity and fortitude. The ravages 
of the nomads were renewed. ‘The Ausurians besieged 
Ptolemais. The resistance of the inhabitants was sus- 
tained by the courage of their bishop, who continued 
zealous in seeking protection for the province, and has 
transmitted to our days the record of its woes. How 
much longer he guided his diocese we do not know. 
The date usually assigned for his death (430, 431) is 
founded on a dubious conjecture. In this date M. Druon 
does not concur. He considers a letter to Hypatia, writ- 
ten from a sick-bed, and ascribed to 413, to be, his latest 
epistolary or other production (Epist. xvi) (Druon, p. 
551); and believes that he escaped, by an earlier death, 
the affliction of knowing the tragic fate of “his teacher, 
mother, sister, friend.” It would be strange, had he 
known it, that no mention of her murder occurs in letter 
or other treatise. A fantastic legend, two centuries after 
his death, attributed to him a miracle for the proof of the 
resurrection. The greatest of all miracles, in his case, 
was that, being, or having been, a Neo-Platonist, he be- 
came a bishop of the Christian Church without the full 
renunciation of his views; that, being a provincial of an 
African province, he acquired eminence in diplomacy, 
in philosophy, and in poetry; that, living amid the tur- 
bulences, vices, and meannesses of the 5th century, he 
maintained the reputation of an innocent, sincere, and 
gallant man. 
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III. Works.—The works of Synesius, usually brief— 
for the Dion is one of the longest—are numerous and 
varied. They are of great interest. We may concede 
to Synesius grace of expression; we may admit the exu- 
derance of his fancy and the propriety of his reflections; 
we may enjoy the freshness and simplicity of many of 
his letters, and the unalloyed purity of his sentiments ; 
but these merits may easily be exaggerated, and do not 
constitute his chief claim to enduring consideration. It 
is the striking portraiture of the manifold phases of an 
unhappy period, when civilization was sinking under a 
mortal agony, that gives a value to his remains far tran- 
scending tbeir literary and philosophical excellences. 
These excellences were, indeed, counterbalanced by very 
grave defects, The style of Synesius is too often char- 
acterized by affectations, strained fancies, and a con- 
scious craving for display. His philosophy is without 
originality. Yet even his philosophy merits attention, 
as illustrating the fine gradations by which pagan spec- 
ulation melted into tbe semblance of Christianity with- 
out divesting itself of its pagan phrase and spirit. 

_ The works of Synesius which survive (for his juve- 
nile poem, the Cynegetica, or, On Hunting, has been lost) 
are, an Address to Peonius, with the Gift of un Astrolabe, 
invented or improved by himself, in which he encour- 
aged his friend to prosecute the study of astronomy :— 
an Oration on Government, delivered at Constantinople 
before the emperor Arcadius; it is somewhat common- 
place, but is remarkable for the boldness and freedom 
of its utterance and for its sound sense :— Dion, which 
is so called in honor of Dion Chrysostom, his exemplar 
in style and habit of thought. This treats of the train- 
ing of a philosopher, or, rather, of what had been the 
aim and the result of his own education in philosophy. 
It is, in some sort, a semi-pagan anticipation of the Re- 
digio Medici of Sir Thomas Browne. The treatise is at 
times transcendental, but abounds in high fancies and 
generous aspirations, The Encomium on Baldness is 
a rhetorical extravaganza, a counterpart and reply to 
Dion Chrysostom’s Eulogy of Hair. The speculation 
On Dreams is simply a specimen of superstition and 
Neo-Platonic mysticism. It was honored or loaded 
with a commentary by Nicepborus Gregoras. The 
Catastasis, or Catastases—for the production consists of 
two distinct parts—is chiefly a mournful recitation of 
the miseries of Cyrenaica, induced by chronic misgov- 
ernment and oppressicn, and by the reiterated invasions 
of the nomads. It is, perhaps, the strongest testimo- 
ny to the weakness, impoverishment, and disorganiza- 
tion of the provinces of the empire that he ascribes the 
calamities which he specially deplores to only one thou- 
sand Ausurians, and says that they were defeated and 
scattered by forty imperial troopers, Unnigardse, The 
second Catastusis is a eulogy of Anysius, the leader of 
these Unnigarda, and the military chief of the province. 
These Cutastases resemble the overwrought declama- 
tions of the professional rhetoricians. In the same 
strain, also, is the declamation Against Andronicus. A 
fable, entitled The Egyptian, or On Providence, is a re- 
gret for the deposition and a laud for the restoration of 
his friend and correspondent Aurelian, the pretorian 
prefect. A couple of brief Homilies are entitled to no 
<pecial notice. 

The most important and the most interesting of the 
remains of Synesius are his Letters, 157 or 159 in num- 
ber, according as the Denunciation of Andronicus is ex- 
cluded from or is included in the series of Epistles, and 
ten Hymns. The letters are of diverse style, and on the 
most dissimilar occasions. Some are formal letters of 
civility ; others are written to be paraded by his cor- 
respondents among their acquaintances. These are 
strained, rhapsodical, and ostentatious, and are more 
notable for literary filigree than for their contents. 
Other letters are friendly communications or earnest 
expositions, They are simple, fresh, natural, earnest, 
and modern in their cast. His correspondence with his 
brother is direct and affectionate, and is rendered at- 
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tractive by the revelation of his disposition, feelings, 
and circumstances. ‘The family and serious letters 
make a favorable contrast to the redundant epistolog- 
raphy of Libanius and Symmachus, and afford in an 
equal degree pleasure and instruction. 

There is much variance of opinion in regard to both 
the character and the dates of the Hymns of Synesius. 
Druon has endeavored to fix their chronology, but hard- 
ly secures confidence in his conclusions. The first two 
were, almost certainly, the earliest. They are thorough- 
lv Neo-Platonic, and probably pagan. The rest may be 
Christian, with a diminishing Neo-Platonic complexion. 
The only one entirely free from this philosophical char- 
acteristic is the short one numbered the tenth. Druon 
assigns seven of the hymns to the years preceding his 
conversion. This conclusion is not apt to win assent. 
The third hymn is Neo-Platonic, but it is as Christian 
as the ninth. The later Neo-Platonism apes so closely 
and so habitually the language and sentiments of Chris- 
tianity, and the Christianity of Alexandria is often so 
deeply imbued with Neo-Platonism, that exact discrim- 
ination between pagan and Christian utterances is not 
always possible. The convictions of men were then in 
a transition stage in everything, and paganism and 
Christianity frequently lapsed into each other. There 
is a passage in the third hymn (ver. 210-230) which 
may be simply Neo-Platonic, but it bears a striking re- 
semblance, in thought and expression, to parts of the 
Athanasian Creed, As the conversion of Synesius can- 
not be fixed to any certain datePand as he avowed his 
inability to renounce his philosophic opinions when 
chosen bishop, all the hymns may have been composed 
under Christian influences, and all but the last may re- 
tain Neo-Platonic tendencies, witbout being thereby 
rendered pagan. But these questions cannot be dis- 
cussed here. Tbe hymns of Synesius exhibit no emi- 
nent poetic merit. Their attraction lies in their philos- 
ophy, in their ease of expression and facility of versifi- 
cation. It wasa strange adaptation of Anacreontic me- 
tre to fit it to philosophical and theological songs. Yet 
it may well be asked what meaning should be attached 
to the claim of Synesius, in the opening of the seventh 
hymn, to have been the first to tune his lyre in honor 
of Jesus. 

IV. Literature.—Synesi Opera, ed. Turnebi (ed. prin- 
ceps, Paris, 1553, fol.); èd. ed. Morell. (ibid. 1612, fol.; 
corr. et aucta, 1640, 1653); id. apud Cursum Patrolo- 
gie, etc., ed. Migne (Latin, ibid. 1859, 8vo; Greek and 
Latin, ibid, 1864, 8vo); Druon, Œuvres de Synésius, 
trad, en Français (ibid. 1878, 8vo); Synests Hymni, 
ed. Boissonade, apud Poett. Gr. Sylloge (ibid. 1824-32) ; 
Synesti Hymni Metrict, ed. Flack (Tub. 1875); Syne- 
sii Epistole, ed. Herscher, apud Epistologr. Gr. (Paris, 
1873); Chladni, Theologumena Synesii (Wittenb. 1713, 
4to); Boysen, Philosophumena Synesti (Halle, 1714, 4to) 5 
Clausen, De Synesto Philosopho (Hafn. 1831); Krauss, 
Obss. Crit. in Synesit Cyren. Epistolas (Ratisbon, 1863) 5 
Elies Dupin, Nouveau Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclési- 
astiques; Tillemont, Histoire Kcclésiastique, xii, 499- 
544; Ceillier, Hist. des Auteurs Sacrés, x, 1496-1517; 
Villemain, L’ Eloquence Chrétienne au 1 Ve Siecle (Paris). 
(G. F. H.) . 

Synge, Epwarp, an Irish prelate, was born at Inis- 
honane, April 6, 1659, and was the second son of Ed- 
ward, bishop of Cork. He was educated at the gram- 
mar-school at Cork, and at Christ Church, Oxford, fin- 
ishing his studies in the University of Dublin. His 
first preferment was to two small parishes in the diocese 
of Meath, which he exchanged for the vicarage of 
Christ Church, Cork, where he served for over twenty 
years. In 1699 he was offered the deanery of Derry, 
but declined it for his mother’s sake. He was chosen 
proctor for the chapter in the Convocation of 1703, and 
soon after was presented with the crown’s title to the 
deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. The title being thought 
defective, the chancellorship was preseuted to Mr. Synge, 
which gave him the care of St. Werburgh’s, Dublin. In 
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1713 he was chosen proctor for the chapter of St. Patrick's, 
and on Dr, Sterne’s promotion to the see of Dromore, the 
archbishop of Dublin appointed Dr. Synge his vicar- 
general, in which office he continued until he was ap- 
pointed bishop of Raphoe, in 1714. He was made arch- 
bishop of Tuam in 1716, over which see he presided un- 
til his death, July 21, 1741. He published many ser- 
mons and religious tracts, of which a collective edition, 
under the title of Works (Lond. 1740, 4 vols. 12mo; 1744, 
1759), was issued. The best-known of his works is The 
Gentleman’s Religion. His Treatise on the Holy Com- 
munion was published at Philadelphia in 1849, 32mo. 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. ; 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 


Synisactee (ovvticacrat), a Greek term for priests’ 
concubines, See SUBINTRODUCTA. 


Synistaméni (cvrmorapevor, standing together), a 
name given in the Eastern Church to the fourth order 
of penitents, called in the Latin Church consistentes. 
They were so called from their having liberty (after the 
other penitents were dismissed) to stand with the faith- 
ful at the altar, and join in the common prayers and 
see the oblation offered. Still they could not vet make 
their own oblations, nor partake of the eucharist. See 
Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. xviii, ch. ii. 

Synnada, Counci. oF (Concilium Synnadense ), 
was held about 230, or, according to some, in 256, upon 
the subject of Catapbrygian baptism. Baptism received 
out of the Church w@ declared to be null and void. 
See Mansi, Concil. i, 760. 


Synod (from otvodog, a gathering), a meeting or 
assembly of ecclesiastical persons to consult on matters 
of religion. (See the monographs cited in Volbeding, 
Index Programmatum, p. 165.) Of these there are four 
kinds, viz.—1. General, where bishops, etc., meet from all 
nations. These were first called by the emperors; af- 
terwards by Christian princes; till, in later ages, the 
pope usurped to himself the greatest share in this busi- 
ness, and by his legates presided in them when called. 
See CECUMENICAL. 2. National, where those of one na- 
tion only come together to determine any point of doc- 
trine or discipline. The first of this sort which we 
read of in England was that of Herudford, or Hertford, 
in 673; and the last was held by cardinal Pole in 
1555. See Councit. 3. Provincial, where those only 
of one province meet, now called the convocation (q. v.). 
4. Diocesan, where those of but one diocese meet to en- 
force canons made by general councils or national and 
provincial synods, and to consult and agree upon rules 
of discipline for themselves. These were not wholly 
laid aside till, by the act of submission (25 Hen. VIII, 
art. 19), it was made unlawful for any synod to meet 
but by royal authority. See Synons, 

Synod is also used to signify a Presbyterian Church 
court, composed of ministers and elders from the differ- 
ent presbyteries within its bounds, and is only subordi- 
nate to the General Assembly (q. y.). 


SYNOD, Assocrare, the highest ecclesiastical court 
among the united Presbyterian Dissenters in Scotland, 
the powers of which are, in a great measure, analogous 
to those of the General Assembly in the established kirk. 
See SCOTLAND, CHURCHES IN. 


SYNOD, Hoty, the highest court of the Russo- 
Greek Church, established by the czar Peter in 1723, 
and meeting now at St. Petersburg. Each diocese sends 
in a half-yearly report of its churches and schools. The 
members composing it are two metropolitans and as 
many bishops, with procurators, attorneys, and other 
lay officials. See RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


SYNOD, Hoty GoveERNING, is the highest court of 
the Greek Church, established in Greece after the re- 
covery of its independence. It met first at Syra in 
1833, and in 1844 was recognised by the constitution, 
which also enacted that the king should be a member 
of the established Church. The members of synod 
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were at first appointed by the king, but are now chosen 
by the clergy, the bishop of Attica being perpetual presi- 
dent. In 1850 it was formally recognised by the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, through the mediation of Rus- 
sia, but on the condition that it should always receive 
the holy oil from the mother Church. See GREEK 
CHURCH, 


SYNOD, REFORMED. 
TERIAN CHURCHES, 


SYNOD, RELIEF, 


Synodales Testxs were persons anciently sum- 
moned out of every parish in order to appear at the 
episcopal synods, and there attest or make preferment 
of the disorders of the clergy and people. In after- 
times they were a kind of empanelled jury, consisting 
of two, three, or more persons in every parish, who 
were, upon oath, to present all heretics and other irreg- 
ular persons. These, in process of time, became stand- 
ing officers in several places, especially in great cities, 
and hence were called SypesMEN (qg. v.). They 
were also called Questmen, from the nature of their 
office in making inquiry concerning offences. But 
this latter duty devolved mostly upon the church-war- 
dens. 


Synodals was a term applied to (1) provincial 
constitutions or canons read after the synods in parish 
churches; (2) to procurations, so called because the 
bishop held his synod and visitation together; (3) to 
the payments made a bishop by his clergy in virtue of 
his holding a synod. See SYNODATICUM, 


Synodaticum, or CATHEDRATĪCUM, is the annual 
tribute paid by incumbents of benefices in the Church 
of Rome to the bishop of the diocese, in token of sub- 
jection to the episcopal cathedra. It is generally paid 
at the time of the convening of the diocesan synod. 
The earliest direct mention of this impost occurs in the 
transactions of the second Synod of Braga, A.D. 572 
(sess. ii, can. 2, in c. 1, caus, x, qu. iii), where various 
extortions on the part of Spanish bishops are forbid- 
den, and they are permitted only in connection with 
the visitations of their districts “ honorem cathedræ suse 
id est duos solidos . . . per ecclesias tollere.” The same 
synod forbids the payment of an impost by candidates. 
for ordination, which is also termed cathedraticum, but 
must not. be confounded with the synodaticum. The 
seventh Council of Toledo, A.D. 646, confirmed the ac- 
tion of Braga; and Charles the Bald, in 844, directed the 
payment of two solidi, or an equivalent in kind (Pertz, 
Monum. Germania, iii, 378), and devolved this collec- 
tion for the bishops on the archpresbyters. Pope Al- 
exander IIT conceded to bishops who should obtain a 
church from the hands of the laity the right to impose 
on it the cathedraticum (c. 9, X, De Censibus, iii, 39) ; 
and both Innocent IIE (c. 20, X, De Censibus) and 
Honorius HI (c. 16, X, De Officio Judicis Ordinarii, 
1, 31) expressed themselves in favor of its being ren- 
dered. Other references may be found in Du Fresne, s. v. 
“ Cathedraticum” and “ Synodus ;” Benedict XIV, De 
Synod. Diecesana, lib. v,c. vi, 1 and 2; Richter, Kirchen- 
recht (5th ed.), § 233, note 4, etc.; Gudenus, Cod. Diplo- 
mat. i, No. 93, p. 260. The Council of Trent discontin- 
ued the payment of many heavy impositions connected 
with visitations (sess, xxiv, can. 3, De Reform.) ; but 
various declarations of the Congregatio pro. Interpret. 
Conc. Trident, have left the cathedraticum in force (see 
Ferraris, Bibl. Canon. s. v. “ Cathedraticum ;” Thomassin, 
Vet. ac Nov. Eccl. Discipl. ITI, ii, 32,34; Benedict XIV, 
ut sup. 6 and 7; Declarationes 18-26 in the edition of 
Trent by Richter and Schulte, loc. cit.). 

This impost is termed cathedraticum “in honorem 
cathedre,” and synodaticum as being collected during 
the session of synod; but it has in practice been paid 
at other times as well, and is exacted even where no 
synod is held, unless a custom recognised in law for- 
bids (Benedict XIV, ut sup. etc.). A tax expressive 
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of subordination is required in any case, amounting gen- 
erally to two solidi. It must be paid by all churches 
and benefices and their incumbents, and also by semi- 
naries with which benefices are incorporated, and lay 
unions having a church of their own. Regulars are 
exempt with reference to convents and convent church- 
es in which they personally minister. The Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem is likewise exempt. In practice, 
however, it has not always been possible to collect these 
taxes. Austria ceased to pay them under imperial re- 
scripts of 1783 and 1802, and in many other districts of 
Germany they were quietly discontinued. Their valid- 
ity was decreed in Bavaria, on the other hand, so late 
as 1841 (see Permaneder, Handb. d. Kirchenrechts, 3d 
ed., p. 319, note).—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Synodicz (svvoðıxai) were letters written by a 
new bishop informing other bishops of his promotion, 
and to testify his desire to hold communion with them. 
A neglect to write such letters was interpreted as a re- 
fusal to hold such communion and a virtual charge of 
heresy upon his fellows. Circular letters summoning 
the bishops to a provincial synod were also called Sy- 
nodice. 


Synoditz (from cúvoðoç, a community) were 
monks who lived in communities or convents, differing 
an this respect from the Anchorets. 


Synods form a noticeable feature in the history of 
the general Church. Particular synods have served to 
indicate particular stages in the progress or retrogres- 
sion of the life of the Church, as respects the develop- 
ment of knowledge and teaching, the formation of the 
worship and the constitution of the Church itself; and 
all synods serve, more clearly than other institutions, 
to reveal the ruling spirit, the measure of strength, or 
the type of disease, in any given period. The breadth 
of the field covered by this title will appear from the 
fact that Mansi’s (q. v.) collection of the acts, etc., of 
councils, extending only into the 15th century, em- 
braces 31 volumes folio. 

With respect to the origin of synods opinions differ. 
Some authors hold them to have been divinely insti- 
tuted through the agency of the apostles (Acts xv, es- 
pecially ver. 28, “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, 
and to us”), while others concede to them a merely ac- 
cidental rise. The council in Acts xv must certainly 
be considered a synod, though it does not appear that 
it was designed to introduce a permanent institution. 
On the other hand, the situation of the Church and the 
progress of events furnished the providential conditions 
by which ecclesiastical assemblies became necessary, so 
that the theory of a merely human origin for them can- 
not be accepted. The history of our subject, excluding 
the period since the Reformation, admits of being di- 
vided into five periods. 

I. The Beginnings of the Institution of Synods as Fur- 
nished by Provincial Synods (to A.D.325).—The earliest 
of such synods of which mention is made are one al- 
leged to have been held in Sicily in A.D. 125 against 
the gnostic Heracleon (q. v.), and one at Rome under 
bishop Telesphorus (d. 139); but there is not the 
slightest evidence that either of them was held. The 
earliest of which we have authentic information were 
held in Asia Minor against the Montanists (Eusebius, 
Hist, Eccl. v, 16), probably not before A.D. 150. Soon 
afterwards various synods were held to discuss the cele- 
bration of Easter (ibid. v, 23) and otber questions; so 
that Tertullian speaks (De Jejunits, c. 13) of the con- 
vening of such bodies as a custom among the Greeks, 
and thereby at the same time implies that such assem- 
blies were not known in his own (African) Church. 
Such conferences promoted Christian unity and laid the 
foundation for a government of the churches by supe- 
rior autbority. By the middle of the 3d century syn- 
ods were regularly held in each year, and were attend- 
ed by bishops and elders, so that they had already be- 
come a fixed and periodically recurring institution, in 
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which the different churches shared in the persons of 
their appropriate representatives (see Firmilian’s letter 
to Cyprian, Epp. No. 75). The earliest synods in the 
West were held in Africa about A.D. 215, and soon such 
assemblies became frequent. The next stage in the de- 
velopment of synods appears in the extension of their 
jurisdiction over larger areas than a single district or 
province, by which the inauguration of cecumenical 
councils was prepared for. At Iconium, in 256, repre- 
sentatives were present from Galatia, Cilicia, etc. Ev- 
ery part of Spain was represented at Elvira; and the 
Synod of Arles, in 314, was attended by bishops from 
Gaul, Britain, Germany, Spain, North Africa, and Italy. 

II. A.D. 325 to 869.—The cecumenical synods of the 
Greek Church, beginning with that of Nicsea (q. v.) and 
closing with the fourth Council of Constantinople (q. v.). 

III. A.D. 869 to 1811.—Councils of the Western Church 
under the direction of the papacy, including a great 
number of provincial and national synods whose pro- 
ceedings indicated both the utmost devotion and the 
most decided opposition to the rule of the popes—end- 
ing with the general Council of Vienne in Gaul (q. v. 
severally). 

IV. A.D. 1311 to 1517.—Councils ostensibly aiming to 
secure reform “in head and members”—Pisa, Constance, 
and Basle (q. v. severally). 

V. A.D. 1517 to 1563.—The Reformation and the re- 
actionary Synod of Trent (q. v.). 

For an enumeration and characterization of the more 
important synods see the article CouNCILS, to which we 
also refer for a list of sources.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
S. V. 


Synðdus (cvvodoc), a term applied in the early 
Church to the building (church) in which the synod 
was held. It was simply transferred from the assembly 
to denote the place of assembly, as was done with the 
word ecclesia. 


Synthrénus (ctvSpovoc), a Greek term to signify 
the seats of a bishop and his clergy in the bema of an 
Oriental Church. 


Syn’tyche (Lvvriyn, with Fate), a female mem- 
ber of the Church of Philippi, mentioned (Phil. iv, 2, 3) 
along with another named Euodias (or rather Euodia). 
A.D. 57. To what has been said under the latter head 
the following may be added: The apostle’s injunction 
to these two women is that they should live in harmony 
with each other, from which we infer that they had, 
more or less, failed in this respect. Such harmony was 
doubly important if they held office'as deaconesses in 
the Church, and it is highly probable that this was the 
case. They had afforded to Paul active co-operation 
under difficult circumstances (iv rq evayyedip ovvi- 
SAnoay por, ver. 3), and perhaps there were at Philippi 
other women of the same class (aircvec, ibid.). At all 
events, this passage is an illustration of what the Gospel 
did for women, and women for the Gospel, in the apos- 
tolic times; and it is the more interesting as having 
reference to that Church which was the first founded 
by Paul in Europe, and the first member of which was 
Lydia. Some thoughts on this subject will be found 
in Rilliet, Comm. sur PEpitre aux Philipp. p. 311- 
314. 


Synusiastz (cvvovetacrat) were those who held 
that the incarnation of our Lord was effected by a blend- 
ing or commixture of the Divine substance with the 
substance of the human flesh. The name is taken from 
the statement of the doctrine cuvovoiwow yeyerqoSat 
Kai Kpaow rig Jeornrog (Theod. Her, Fab. iv, 9). 
Theodoret calls this sect Polemians, one of the Apolli- 
narist sects; and Apollinaris himself, in the latter part 
of his life, added to his distinguishing heresy regarding 
the soul of our Lord either this heresy or one closely 
akin to it. At the Lateran Council in A.D. 649 were 
quoted two extracts from Polemon’s works, from which 
it appears that the Synusiaste retained the heresy re- 
garding the soul of our Lord, denying him a human 
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will, and asserting that he was to himself a rational soul. 
They seem to have been led to the adoption of the her- 
esy inthis manner. At the outbreak of the controver- 
sies regarding the incarnation, some asserted the con- 
version of the substance of the Godhead into the sub- 
stance of flesh, others that the Divine nature supplied 
in Christ the place of the human soul. ‘The attempt to 
hold these two tenets together resulted in a denial of an 
évarSpwrnore altogether. To avoid this denial, it was 
allowed that the flesh of man was assumed, but so blend- 
ed with the Divine substance as to eliminate that ten- 
dency to sin which it was alleged could not but be resi- 
dent in human nature. Diodorus of Tarsus and Theod- 
otus of Antioch wrote against tbis heresy. See Cave, 
Hist, Lit.; Blunt, Dict. of Sects, ete., 8, v. 

Syr’acuse (Zuvpaxovca; Lat. Syracuse), a cele- 
brated city on the eastern coast of Sicily, whither Paul 
arrived in an Alexandrian ship from Melita, on his voy- 
age to Rome (Acts xxviii, 12). It had a fine prospect 
from every entrance both by sea and land. Its port, 
which had the sea on both sides of it, was almost all of 
it environed with beautiful buildings, and all that part 
of it which was without the city was on both sides 
banked up and sustained with very fair walls of mar- 
ble. The city itself, while in its splendor, was the 
largest and richest that the Greeks possessed in any 
part of the world. For (according to Strabo) it was 
twenty-two miles in circumference, and both Plutarch 
and Livy inform us 
that the spoil of it 
was equal to that 
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About B.C. 210 this city was taken and sacked by 
Marcellus, the Roman general, and, in storming the 
place, Archimedes, the great mathematician, who is es- 
teemed the first inventor of the sphere (and who, dur- 
ing the siege, had sorely galled the Romans with as- 
tonishing military engines of his own invention), was 
slain by a common soldier while intent upon his stud- 
ies. After it was thus destroyed by Marcellus, Augus- 
tus rebuilt tbat part of it which stood upon the island, 
and in time it so far recovered as to have three walls, 
three castles, and a marble gate, and to be able to send 
out twelve thousand horse soldiers and four hundred 
ships. In A.D. 675 the Saracens seized on it, but in 
1090 it was taken from them by Roger, duke of Apulia. 
It yet exists under its original name (Ital. Siracasa), 


and is still much frequented on account of its commodi- - 


ous harbor. Paul stayed here three days as he went 
prisoner to Rome (Acts xxvii, 12); here also Christian- 
ity was early planted, and still, at least in name, contin- 
ues; but the city has lost its ancient splendor, though 
it is a bishop’s see. 

The magnificence which Cicero describes as still re- 
maining in his time was no doubt greatly impaired 
when Paul visited it. The whole of the resources of 
Sicily had been exhausted in the civil wars of Cæsar 
and Pompey, and the piratical warfare which Sextus 
Pompeius, the youngest son of the latter, subsequently 
varried on — the triumvir Octavius. Augustus 
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restored Syracuse, as also Catana and Centoripa, which 
last had contributed much to the successful issue of 
his struggle with Sextus Pompeius. Yet the island 
Ortygia and a very small portion of the mainland ad- 
joining sufficed for the new colonists and the remnant 
of the former population. But the site of Syracuse 
rendered it a convenient place for the African corn- 
ships to touch at, for the harbor was an excellent one, 
and the fountain Arethusa in the island furnished an 
unfailing supply of excellent water. The prevalent 
wind in this part of the Mediterranean is the W.N.W. 
This would carry the vessels from the corn region ly- 
ing eastward of Cape Bon, round the southern point of 
Sicily, Cape Pacbynus, to the eastern shore of the isl- 
and. Creeping up under the shelter of this, they would 
lie either in the harbor of Messana or at Rhegium, un- 
til the wind changed to a southern point and enabled 
them to fetch the Campanian harbor Puteoli or Gaeta, 
or to proceed as far as Ostia. In crossing from Africa 
to Sicily, if the wind was excessive, or varied two or 
three points to the northward, they would naturally 
bear up for Malta; and this had probably been the case 
with the “ Twins,” the ship in which Paul found a pas- 
sage after his shipwreck on the coast of that island. 
Arrived in Malta, they watched for the opportunity of 
a wind to take them westward, and with such a one 
they readily made Syracuse. To proceed farther while 
it continued blowing would have exposed them to the 
dangers of a lee-shore, and accordingly they remained 
“three days.” They then, the wind having probably 
shifted into a westerly quarter so as to give them 
smooth water, coasted the shore and made (repteASov- 
Tec KaTHNVTHoapey etc) Rhegium. After one day there, 
the wind got round still more and blew from the south; 
they therefore weighed, and arrived at Puteoli in the 
course of the second day of the run (Acts xxviii, 12-14). 

In the time of Paul’s voyage, Sicily did not supply 
the Romans with corn to the extent it had done in the 
time of king Hiero, and in a less degree as late as the 
time of Cicero. It is an error, however, to suppose that 
the soil was exhausted; for Strabo expressly says that 
for corn and some other productions, Sicily even sur- 
passed Italy. But the country had become depopu- 
lated by the long series of wars, and when it passed 
into the hands of Rome, her great nobles turned vast 
tracts into pasture. In the time of Augustus the whole 
of the centre of the island was occupied in this manner, 
and among its exports (except from the neighborhood 
of the volcanic region, where excellent wine was pro- 
duced), fat stock, hides, and wool appear to have been 
the prominent articles, These grazing and horse-breed- 
ing farms were kept up by slave labor; and this was the 
reason that the whole island was in a chronic state of 
disturbance, owing to the slaves continually running 
away and forming bands of brigands. Sometimes these 
became so formidable as to require the aid of regular 
military operations to put them down; a circumstance 
of, which Tiberius Gracchus made use as an argument 
in favor of his measure of an Agrarian law (Appian, 
B.C. 1,9), which would have reconverted the spacious 
grass-lands into small arable farms cultivated by Ro- 
man freemen. l 

In the time of Paul there were only five Roman col- 
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onies in Sicily, of which Syracuse was one. The oth- 
ers were Catana, Tauromenium, Thermæ, and Tyndaris. 
Messana too, although not a colony, was a town filled 
with a Roman population. Probably its inhabitants were 
merchants connected with the wine-trade of the neigh- 
borhood, of which Messana was the shipping port. Syr- 
acuse and Panormus were important as strategical points, 
and a Roman force was kept up at each. Sicilians, Sica- 
nians, Morgetians, and Iberians (aboriginal inhabitants 
of the island, or very early settlers), still existed in the 
interior, in what exact political condition it is impossi- — 
ble to say; but most likely in that of villeins, Some 
few towns are mentioned by Pliny as having the Latin 
franchise, and some as paying a fixed tribute; but, with 
the exception of the five colonies, the owners of the soil 
of the island were mainly great absentee proprietors, 
and almost all its produce came to Rome (Strabo, vi, 
2; Appian, B. C. iv, 84 sq.; x, 15-118; Cicero, Verr. iv, 
53; Pliny, H. N. iii, 8). For a full account of ancient 
Syracuse, see Smith’s Dict. of Geog. 8. v., and the liter- 
ature there cited; also Göller, De Situ et Origine Sy- 
racusarum (Lips. 1818); for the modern city, Biadeker, 
Southern Italy, p. 308 sq. See Sicity. 


Syr’ia, a province and kingdom of Western Asia, 
the name, extent, and boundaries of whicb have been 
subjects of no little difficulty to both sacred and class- 
ical geographers. As including Palestine, it is of in- 
tense interest in Bible geography. 

I, Name.—1. The word Syria does not occur in He- 
brew; but in the A. V. it is the usual, though not the 
uniform, rendering of the word Ardm (OXX). Thus 
in Gen. x, 22, Aram, the youngest son of Shem, is men- 
tioned as the founder of the Aramean nation, from 
whom the whole country colonized by his descendants 
took its name. The country is therefore rightly called 
“ Aram” in Numb. xxiii, 7; but the very same Hebrew 
word is rendered Mesopotamia in Judg. iii, 10, and Syria 
in x, 6. i 

Aram was a wide regian. It extended from the Med- 
iterranean to the Tigris, and from Canaan to Mount 
Taurus. It was subdivided into five principalities: 1. 
Aram-Dammesek (called in the A. V. “Syria of Damas- 
cus”); 2. Aram-Maachah ; 3. Aram-Beth-Rechob; 4. 
Aram-Zobah ; and 5. Aram-Naharaim (Mesopotamia 
in the A.‘V.). These have already been described. 
See ARAM. When the kingdom of Damascus attained 
to great power under the warlike line of Hadad, it was 
called by way of distinction Aram, which unfortunately 
is rendered “Syria” in the A. V. (2 Sam. viii, 5, 12; 1 
Kings x, 29; xv, 18; 2 Kings v,1; xxiv, 2,etc.). This 
lax method of translation was borrowed from the Sept. 
and Vulg. versions. The Targums retain Aram; and 
it would tend much to geographical accuracy and dis- 
tinctness were the Hebrew proper names uniformly re- 
tained in the A. V. 

The region comprehended by the Hebrews under 
the name Aram was not identical with that which the 
Greek writers and the authors of the New Test. in- 
cluded under Syria. It embraced all Mesopotamia and 
Assyria, while it excluded Phoenicia and the whole tèr- 
ritory colonized by the Canaanites. See CANAAN. 

In the New Test. the name Syria (Zvpia) is not em- 
ployed with great definiteness. In fact, it 
is doubtful if ever the Greek geographers 
were agreed as to the exact boundaries of 
the country so called. Matthew, after men- 
tioning the mighty works and wondrous 
teachings of our Lord in Galilee, says: “ His 
| fame went throughout all Syria,” alluding 
| apparently to the country adjoining Galilee 
on the north (iv, 24). Luke applies the 
‘name to the Roman province of which 
Cyrenius was governor, and which did not 
include Palestine (ji, 2). In the same re- 
stricted sense the word is used in Acts 
xv, 23. The apostles in Jerusalem wrote 
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“unto the brethren of the Gentiles in Antioch, and 
Syria, and Cilicia;” and afterwards it is said that 
Paul, setting out from Antioch, “went through Syria 
and Cilicia” (ver. 41; comp. Gal. i, 21). A wider sig- 
nification seems to be attached to the name in other 
passages. It is said of Paul, when going to Jerusalem, 
* that he sailed thence (from Greece) into Svria”—giv- 
ing this general name to Palestine as well as the coun- 
try north of it (Acts xviii, 18; xx,3). In one passage 
taken from the Sept. the name is employed as an equiv- 
alent of the Hebrew Aram (Luke iv, 27; comp. 2 Kings 
v, 20). 

2. The origin of the word is not quite certain. Some 
make it a contraction or corruption of Assyria (Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 80; Dionys. Perieg. 970-975; Eustath. Com- 
ment. ad loc., etc.). Herodotus says, “The people whom 
the Greeks call Syrians are called Assyrians by the 
barbarians” (vii, 63); and these names were frequently 
confounded by the later Greek writers (Xenoph. Cyr. 
vi, 2, 19; viii, 3, 24); and apparently also by some 
of the Latins (Pliny, H. N. v, 13). A much more 
probable etymology is that which derives Syria from 
Tsúr (%¥), the Hebrew name of the ancient city of 
Tyre. The distinction between Syria and Assyria is 
very great in Hebrew. The Greek form of the name 
derived from 7sur would be Tsuria; but as this could 
not be expressed by Greek letters, it was softened down 
to Supia. Assyria is in Hebrew “NWR, and in Greek 
"Aoovpia, and sometimes ‘Aroupia. “A still greater 
distinction between the names is found in the Assyrian 
inscriptions, where Assyria is called As-sur, while the 
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Tyrians are the 7'sur-ra-ya, the characters used be- 
ing entirely different” (Rawlinson, Herod. i, 63, note). 
Tyre was the most important city along the Mediter- 
ranean coast. With it and its enterprising merchants 
the Greeks soon became familiar; and they gave to the 
country around it the general name Syria — that is, 
“region of Tyre.” 

It is interesting to observe that the connection be- 
tween Syria and Aram is noticed by Strabo when com: 
menting on a stanza of Pindar: “Others understand 
Syrians by the Arimt, who are now called Aramez” 
(xiii, 626, and xvi, 785); and again, “Those whom we 
call Syrians (Zúpovç) are by the Syrians themselves 
called Armenians and Arammeans” (‘Apappuious ; i, 
2, 34). 

The name Syria was thus of foreign origin. It was 
never adopted or acknowledged by the people them- 
selves; nor was it ever employed by native authors ex- 
cept when writing in Greek for Greeks, At the pres- 
ent day it is unknown in the country. It has been 
seen that in ancient times the name Aram was spe- 
cially applied to Damascus and its kingdom. There is 
something analogous to this in modern usage. Esh- 
Sham is the name now commonly given to both city 
and country, though in more correct language the for- 
mer is stvled Dimishk esh-Sham. 

II. Extent and Boundarves.—1. Ancient geographers 
do not agree as to the extent of Syria. Herodotus 
makes it reach to the Black Sea on the north (i, 6); to 
Paphlagonia and the Mediterranean on the west (i, 72; 
li, 12, 116); to Egypt on the south (ii, 158, 159); and 
to Media and Persia on the east (vii, 63). Ile con- 
founded Syria and Assyria, and hence 
arose the error into which he fell re- 
garding the extent of the former. The 
same view is taken by Xenophon (A nab. 
i, 4, 11-19). Even Strabo states in one 
place that “the name Syria seems to 
i extend from Babylonia as far as the bay 
| of Issus, and anciently from this bay to 
the Euxine. Both tribes of the Cap- 
padocians—those near the Taurus, and 
those near the Pontus—are called to 
this day Leuco-Syrians.” It is clear, 
however, from a subsequent sentence, 
that he in this place fell into the error 
of Herodotus; for he thus remarks, 
“When the historians of the Syrian 
empire say that the Medes were con- 
quered by the Persians, and the Syrians 
by the Medes, they mean no other Syri- 
ans than those who built the royal pal- 
aces of Babylon and Nineveh; and Ni- 
nus who built Nineveh in Aturia was 
J one of these Syrians” (xvi, 737). It is 
į evident that for Syrians the name As- 

syrtans should here be substituted. The 

great similarity of the names, no doubt, 
tended to create this confusion. 

When writing directly of the country 
of Syria, Strabo is more accurate. He 
describes its extent, boundaries, and di- 
visions with great minuteness. “ Syria 
is bounded on the north by Cilicia [comp. 
Acts xv, 23] and Mount Amanus; on the 
east by the Euphrates and the Arabian 
Scenitæ, who live on this side [west] of 
the Euphrates; on the south by Arabia 
Felix and Egypt; on the west by the 
Egyptian and Syrian seas, as far as Is- 
sus” (xvi, 749). Pliny gives substan- 
tially the same boundaries. He says, 
however, that some geographers di- 

J vide the country into four provinces— 
| Idumeea, Judæa, Phoenicia, and Syria 
I (H. N. v, 18; comp. Josephus, Ant. x, 
— O, 1), 
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Ptolemy confines Syria within the same limits on the 
north, west, and east; but he marks its southern bound- 
ary by a line running from Dor, at the base of Carmel, 
by Scythopolis and Philadelphia, to Alsadamus Mons 
(Jebel Hauran). He thus includes Phoenicia, Galilee, 
and a portion of Pera, but excludes Judæa and Idu- 
mea (v, 15). 

2. In this article the name Syria is confined to what 
appears to be its more strict New-Test. signification. 
its boundaries may be given as follows: Palestine on 
the south; the Mediterranean on the west; Cilicia and 
Mount Amanus on the north; and the Euphrates and 
desert of Palmyra on the east. Its length, from the 
mouth of the Litany on the south to the bay of Iskan- 
deriin on the north, is 250 miles, and its breadth aver- 
ages about 130 miles, Its area may thus be estimated 
at 32,500 square miles. It lies between lat. 33° 13’ and 
36° 42’ N., and long. 35° 45’ and 38° E. 

Ill. Physical Geography.—Syria, like Palestine, is di- 
vided into a series of belts, extending in parallel lines 
from north to south. (1.) A narrow belt of plain along 
the seaboard. It embraces the plain of Issus, now Is- 
kanderûn, on the north, extending as far as the bold 
promontory of Ras el-Khanzir. South of the promon- 
tory is the fertile plain of Seleucia, now Suweidiyeh, at 
the mouth of the Orontes. Then follows the peak of 
Casius, which dips into the sea; and from its southern 
base down to the mouth of the Litany stretches the 
plain of Phcenicia, varying in breadth from ten miles 
at Ladikiyeh to half a mile at Sidon. It is nearly all 
fertile; and some portions of it at Sidon, Beirût, and 
Tripoli are among the richest and most beautiful in 
Syria. (2.) A belt of mountains, the backbone of the 
country. It commences with the ridge of Amanus on 
the north; then follows Bargylus in the centre, and 
Lebanon on the south. (3.) The great valley of Cœle- 
Syria, and its northern extension the valley of the Oron- 
tes, form the next belt, and constitute one of the most re- 
markable features of the country. (4.) The mountain- 
chain of Antilebanon, though broken by the plain of 
Hamath, finds a natural prolongation in the ridge which 
rises in the parallel of the city of Hamath and runs 
northward beyond Aleppo. (5.) Along the whole east- 
ern border from north to south extends an arid plateau, 
bleak and desolate, the home of the roving Bedawin. 

1. Plains.—The plains of Phoenicia have already been 
noticed under that head. 

By far the most important part of Syria, and, on the 
whole, its most striking feature, is the great valley which 
reaches from the plain of Umk, near Antioch, to the 
narrow gorge on which the Litany enters in about lat. 
33° 30”. This valley, which runs nearly parallel with 
the Syrian coast, extends the length of 230 miles, and 
has a width varying from 6 or 8 to 15 or 20 miles. The 
more southern portion of it was known to the ancients 
as Ceele-Syria, or “the Hollow Syria,” and has already 
been described. See CŒLE-SYRIA. In length this por- 
tion is rather more than 100 miles, terminating with a 
screen of hills a little south of Hums, at which point 
the north-eastern direction of the valley also ceases, and 
it begins to bend to the north-west. 

The plain of Hamath is very extensive. It joins 
Ceele-Syria on the south, and extends northward on both 
sides of the Orontes as far as Apamea, about seventy 
miles; while its breadth from the base of Lebanon to 
the desert is nearly thirty. Its surface is almost per- 
fectly flat, its soil generally a rich black mould; water 
is abundant. Upon it once stood the large cities of 
Riblah, Laodicea ad Libanum, Emesa, Arethusa, Larissa, 
Hamath, and Apamea; all of which, with the exception 
of Hamath and Emesa (now Hums), are either in ruins 
or have dwindled down to poor villages, 

The plain of Damascus and its continuation towards 
Haurân on the south are exceedingly fertile. See DA- 
MASCUS. 

The little plain of Issus between the mountains and 
the bay is now a pestilential marsh, on the borders of 
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which stands the miserable village of Iskanderûn, the 
only seaport of Antioch and Aleppo. 

The plain of Suweidiyeh, at the mouth of the Oron- 
tes, is still a lovely spot, in part covered with orchards 
and mulberry plantations. On its northern border lie 
the ruins of Seleucia, the port from which Paul em- 
barked on his first missionary journey (Acts xiii, 2-4), 
and once so celebrated for its docks and fortifications 
(Polybius, bk. v). 

2. Mountains.—(1.) The parallel ranges of Lebanon 
and Antilebanon have already been noticed under their 
own titles, At the southern end of the former is the 
pass called in Scripture “the entrance of Hamath” 


(q. v.). 

(2.) Beyond this, in a line with Lebanon, rises the 
range of Bargylus, which extends to Antioch. It isa 
rugged limestone ridge, rent and torn by wild ravines, 
thinly peopled, and sparsely covered with oaks. Its 
elevation is much inferior to Lebanon, and does not av- 
erage more than 4000 feet. In the parallel of Antioch 
the chain meets the Orontes, and there sweeps round in 
a sharp angle to the south-west, and terminates in the 
lofty peak of Casius (now Jebel Akra), which rises ab- 
ruptly from the sea to a height of 5700 feet, forming 
one of the most conspicuous landmarks along the coast 
of Syria. The Bargylus range has received the name 
Jebel en-Nusairtyeh, from the mysterious and warlike 
tribe of Nusairtyeh, who form the great bulk of its in- 
habitants, 

At the northern extremity of the range, on the green 
bank of the rapid Orontes, stand the crumbling walls 
and towers of Syria’s ancient capital, Antioch (q. v.), 
now dwindled down to a poor town of some 6000 inhab- 
itants. A few miles west of it, in a secluded mountain 
glen, are the fountains and ruins of Beit el-Ma, which 
mark the site of the once celebrated Daphne (Murray, 
Handbook for Syr. and Pal. p. 602). 

(3.) Beyond the valley through which the Orontes 
breaks narrow and wild, rises steeply another mountain- 
range, which runs northward till it joins the Taurus, 
and has an average elevation of nearly 6000 feet. The 
scenery of this range is very grand—deep ravines shut 
in by cliffs of naked rock, conical peaks clothed with 
the dark foliage of the prickly oak, and foaming tor- 
rents fringed with dense copses of myrtle and oleander. 
On the west it sends out the lofty promontory of Ras 
el-Khanzir, which shuts in the plain of Suweidiyeh; 
and farther north the curve of the bay of Iskanderfin 
sweeps so close to the rocky base of the range as to 
leave a pass only a few feet broad between the cliff and 
the sea. Here are the ruins of an ancient arch mark- 
ing the site of the celebrated Syrian Gates; to the 
north of it is the battle-field of Issus. The southern 
section of this range was anciently called Pieria, and 
gave its distinguishing name to the city (Seleucia Pie- 
ria) at its base; the northern section was called Ama- 
nus. The whole ridge is now usually called Jawar 
Dagh, though the southern portion is perhaps more 
commonly known as Ras el-Khanzir. 

(4.) On the eastern bank of the Orontes, near the 
ruins of Apamea, rises another but much lower range 
of hills, which runs northward, not in a regularly form- 
ed ridge, but rather in detached clumps, to the parallel 
of Aleppo. The hills are mainly calcareous, well wood- 
ed in places, and intersected at intervals by fertile plains 
and vales. They are interesting to the traveller and 
antiquarian as containing some of the most remarkable 
ruins in Syria (Murray, Handbook, p. 615 sq.). The 
southern section is called Jebel Riha, the central Jebel 
el-’Ala, and the northern Jebel Sim4n, from its having 
been the home of St. Simeon Stylites., 

3. The Northern Highlands.—Northern Syria, espe- 
cially the district called Commagene, between Taurus 
and the Euphrates, is still very insufficiently explored. 
It seems to be altogether an elevated tract, consisting 
of twisted spurs from Taurus and Amanus, with narrow 
valleys between them, which open out into bare and 
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sterile plains. The valleys themselves are not very 
fertile. They are watered by small streams, producing 
often abundant fish, and, for the most part, flowing into 
the Orontes or the Euphrates. A certain number of 
the more central ones, however, unite and constitute the 
“ river of Aleppo,” which, unable to reach either of the 
oceanic streams, forms (as we have seen) a lake or 
marsh, wherein its waters evaporate. Along the course 
of the Euphrates there are rich land and abundant vege- 
tation; but the character of the country thence to the 
valley of the Orontes is bare and woodless, except in 
the vicinity of the towns, where fruit-trees are culti- 
vated, and orchards and gardens make an agreeable ap- 
pearance. Most of this region is a mere sheep-walk, 
which grows more and more harsh and repulsive as we 
approach the south, where it gradually mingles with 
the desert. The highest elevation of the plateau be- 
tween the two rivers is 1500 feet; and this height is 
reached soon after leaving the Euphrates, while towards 
the west the decline is gradual. 

4, The Eastern Desert.—East of the inner mountain- 
chain, and south of the cultivable ground about Aleppo, 
is the great Syrian desert, an “elevated dry upland, for 
the most part of gypsum and marls, producing nothing 
but a few spare bushes of wormwood, and the usual aro- 
matic plants of the wilderness.” Here and there bare 
and stony ridges of no great height cross this arid re- 
gion, but fail to draw water from the sky, and have, 
consequently, no streams flowing from them. A few 
wells supply the nomad population with a brackish 
fluid. The region is traversed with difficulty, and has 
never been accurately surveyed. The most remarkable 
oasis is at Palmyra, where there are several small streams 
and abundant palm-trees. See TApMor. Towards the 
more western part of the region along the foot of the 
mountain-range which there bounds it, is likewise a 
good deal of tolerably fertile country, watered by the 
streams which flow eastward from the range, and after 
a longer or a shorter course are lost in the desert. The 
best-known and the most productive of these tracts, 
which seem stolen from the desert, is the famous plain 
of Damascus—the el-Ghutah and el-Merj of the Arabs 
—already described in the account given of that city. 
See Damascus. No rival to this “earthly paradise” is 
to be found along the rest of the chain, since no other 
stream flows down from it at all comparable to the Ba- 
rada; but wherever the eastern side of the chain has 
been visited, a certain amount of cultivable territory has 
been found at its foot; corn is grown in places, and 





olive-trees are abundant (Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, 


p. 124-129; Pococke, Description of the East, ii, 146). 
Farther from the hills, all is bare and repulsive—a dry, 
hard desert like that of the Sinaitic peninsula, with a 
soil of marl and gravel, only rarely diversified with 
sand, 

5. Rivers.—(1.) The Orontes is the largest river in 
Syria. Itis now called el-’Asy (“ The Rebellious”), and 
also el-Maklib (“The Inverted”), from the fact of its 
running, as is thought, in a wrong direction. Its high- 
est source is in the plain of Buka’a (Coele-Syria), at the 
base of Antilebanon, beside the ruins of the ancient city 
of Lybo. It runs north-west across the plain to the 
foot of Lebanon, where its volume is more than trebled 
by the great fountain of Ain el-’Asy. Hence it winds 
along the plain of Hamath, passing Riblah, Hums, Ha- 
math, and Apamea. At Antioch it sweeps round to the 
west through a magnificent pass, and falls into the Med- 
iterranean at Seleucia. Its scenery is in general tame 
and uninteresting. Its volume above Hamath is less 
than that of the Jordan, but lower down it receives 
several tributaries which greatly increase it. Its total 
length is about 154 miles. 

(2.) The Litany is the next river in magnitude. Its 
principal sources are in the valley of Buka’a, at Baalbek, 
Zahleh, and Anjar (the ancient Chalcis). After wind- 
ing down the Buk4a’a to its southern end, it forces its 
way through a sublime glen, which completely inter- 
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sects Lebanon, and falls into the sea a few miles north 
of Tyre. 

(4.) The rivers Eleutherus, Lycus, and Adonis have 
been noticed in the article LEBANON, and the Abana 
and Pharpar uuder Damascus. 

(5.) A small stream called Nahr Koweik rises near 
the village of Aintab, flows southward through a nar- 
row glen to Aleppo, waters the town and its gardens, 
and empties itself in winter into a marsh some twenty 
miles farther south. It seems to be the Chalus of Xen- 
ophon (Anab. i, 4, 9). 

(6.) The Sajur rises a little farther to the north, in 
the mountains north of Aintab. Its course for the first. 
twenty-five miles is south-east, after which it runs east 
for fifteen or twenty miles, finally resuming its first di-- 
rection, and flowing by the town of Sajur into the Eu- 
phrates, It is a larger river than the Koweik, though 
its course is scarcely so long. 

6. Lakes.—There are only two lakes of any impor- 
tance in Syria. 

(1.) One lies some miles north of Antioch, and is called 
Bahr el-Abiad, “ White Lake.” It is about twenty-five 
miles in circuit, but has a broad margin of marsh, which 
is flooded after heavy rains. : 

(2.) The other lake is on the Orontes, west of Humas,. 
and is called Bahr Kades. It is about six miles long by 
from two to three broad, and is in a great measure, if 
not entirely, artificial. It is formed by a dam built 
across the valley. The water is thus raised to an ele- 
vation sufficient to supply the town and irrigate the- 
surrounding plain (Porter, Damascus, ii, 344). 

(3.) The Sabakhah is a salt lake, into which only in-- 
significant streams flow, and which has no outlet. It 
lies midway between Balis and Aleppo, the route be-. 
tween these places passing along its northern shore. It 
is longer than the Lake of Antioch, but narrower, being 
about thirteen miles from east to west, and four miles 
only from north to south, even where it is widest. 

(4.) The Bahr el-Merj, like the piece of water in. 
which the Koweik, or river of Aleppo, ends, scarcely de-- 
serves to be called a lake, since it is little better than a 
large marsh. The length, according to colonel Ches-. 
ney, is nine miles, and the breadth two miles ( Euphrat. 
Exp. i, 503); but the size seems to vary with the sea- 
sons, and with the extent to which irrigation is used. 
along the course of the Barada. A recent traveller, 
who traced the Barada to its termination, found it di- 
vide a few miles below Damascus, and observed that 
each branch terminated in a marsh of its own; while a 
neighboring stream, the Awaj, commonly regarded as 
a tributary of the Barada, also lost itself in a third 
marsh separate from the other two (Porter, in Geograph. 


Journ, Xxvi, 43-46). 


7. Cittes.—The principal cities and towns of Syria are 
the following: Damascus, pop. 150,000; Aleppo, pop. 
70,000; Beirût, pop. 80,000; Hamath, pop. 30,000; Hums, 
pop. 20,000; Tripoli, pop. 13,000; Antioch, Sidon, and 
Ladikiveh. Besides these, which occupy ancient sites, . 
there were in former times Palmyra, in the eastern des- 
ert; Abila, on the river Abana; Chalcis, Heliopolis, and: 
Lybo, in the valley of Coele-Syria; Laodicea ad Libanum, 
Arethusa, and Apamea, in the valley of the Orontes ; 
Seleucia, Aradus, and Byblos [see GEBAL], on the sea-- 
coast, and many others of less importance. 

IV. Political Geography.—Syria has passed through. 
many changes. Its ancient divisions were numerous,. 
and constantly varying. ‘The provinces of the Biblical 
Aram have already been noticed. See ARAM. Phœ- 
nicia was generally regarded as a distinct principality: 
[see PHŒNICIA ], and the warlike tribes of Lebanon ap- 
pear to have remained almost in a state of independence - 
from the earliest ages. See Lesanon. The political: 
divisions, as enumerated by Greek and Roman geogra- 
phers, are indefinite and almost unintelligible. Strabo 
mentions five great provinces: 1. Commagene, a small. 
territory in the extreme north, with Samosata for capi- 
tal, situated on the Euphrates, 2, Seleucia, lying south. 
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ing to the number of its chief cities: (1) Antioch Epi- 
daphne; (2) Seleucia, in Pieria; (3) Apamea; and (4) 
Laodicea. In the district of Antioch was another sub- 
division, situated near the Euphrates, and called Cyr- 
thestice, from the town Cyrrhestis, which contained a 
celebrated temple qf Diana. Southward were two sub- 


divisions (apparently) of Apamea, called Parapotamia | fabrics of Europe. 


and Chalcidice, bordering on the Euphrates, and inhab- 
ited by Scenite. The territory of Laodicea extended 
south to the river Eleutherus, where it bordered on 
Pheenice and Ceele-Syria. 3. Cale-Syria, comprising 
Laodicea ad Libanum, Chalcis, Abilene, Damascus, Itu- 
rea, and others farther south, included in Palestine. 4. 
Phenicia. 5. Judea (Geogr. xvi, 748 3q.). 

Pliny’s divisions are still more numerous than those 
of Strabo. It appears that each city on rising to im- 
portance gave its name to a surrounding territory, larger 
or smaller, and this in time assumed the rank of a prov- 
ince (Pliny, H. N. v, 14-21). 

Ptolemy mentions thirteen provinces: Commagene, 
Pieria, Cyrrhestica, Seleucis, Casiotis, Chalibonitis, Chal- 
cis, Apamene, Laodicene, Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, Palmy- 
rene, ang Batanza, and he gives a long list of the cities 
contained in them. He excludes Palestine altogether 
(Geogr. v, 15). 

Under the Romans Syria became a province of the 
empire. Some portions of it were permitted to remain 
for a time under the rule of petty princes, dependent on 
the imperial government. Gradually, however, all these 
were incorporated, and Antioch was the capital. Under 
Hadrian the province was divided into two parts: Syria 
Major on the north, and Syria-Phenice on the south. 
Towards the close of the 4th century another partition 
of Syria was made, and formed the basis of its ecclesi- 
astical government: 1. Syria Prima, with Antioch as 
capital; 2, S. Secunda, with Apamea as capital; 3. 
Phenicia Prima, including the greater part of ancient 
Pheenicia—Tyre was its capital; 4. Phænicia Secunda, 
also called Phenicia ad Libanum, with Damascus for 
capital (“ Car. a St. Paul,” Geog. Sac. p. 287). 

At the present time Syria forms a portion of three 
pashalics— Aleppo, Damascus, and Sidon. 

V. Climate, Inhabitants, etc.—1. The temperature of 
Syria greatly resembles that of Palestine. The sum- 
mits of Hermon and Lebanon are crowned with perpet- 
ual snow, and the high altitudes along these ranges are 
as cool as the south of England; but, on the other hand, 
the low marshy plains of the interior are very hot. The 
seaboard, being much exposed to the sun’s rays, and 
sheltered by the mountains behind, is generally sultry 
and subject to fevers; but there are a few places—such 
as Sidon, Beirfit, and Suweidiyeh—where the soil is 
dry and the air pure. Rain is more abundant than in 
Palestine, and even during summer light showers occa- 
sionally fall in the mountains. 

2.The present population of Syria is estimated at 
1,880,000. Arabic is their vernacular. They consist 
of Mohammedans, Yezidees, Druses, Romanists, Jews, 
and Greek Christians. The Mohammedans, who prob- 
ably comprise three fourths of the whole, are seldom 
associated with the progress of arts or industry, and, 
though possessing the influence which belongs to the 

ruling authorities, are rarely instrumental in the crea- 
tion of capital or the diffusion of civilization. Most of 
the commercial establishments are either in the hands 
of the Christian or Jewish population. The agricult- 
ural produce of Syria is far less than might be expect- 
ed from the extensive tracts of fertile lands and the fa- 
vorable state of the climate. Regions of the highest 
fertility remain fallow, and the want of population for 
the purposes of cultivation is most deplorable. The 
commerce of Syria is in an equally low state. Volney 
but faithfully depicted Syria when he described it as 
“a land of almost unparalleled natural resources, com- 
prising within its limits every estimable variety of cli- 
mate and of soil.” Yet Syria, under the execrable Mus- 
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sulman rule, is almost the lowest in the scale of nations; 
but even in the present state of things she produces 
silk, cotton, and wool—three staple articles of demand. 
A change has been brought about during the last few 
years in the external features of Oriental dress, and in 
Syria more especially, which, with the decline of their 
own manufactures, has tended to introduce the cheaper 
The issue of the recent Turko- 
Russian war has been to place Syria under the nominal 
protectorate of Great Britain, with promises of social re- 
form, which, however, the Turks are slow in bringing 
about. See TURKEY. 

VI. History.—1. The first occupants of Syria appear to 
have been of Hamitic descent. The Canaanitish races, 
the Hittites, Jebusites, Amorites, etc., are connected in 
Scripture with Egypt and Ethiopia, Cush and Mizraim 
(Gen. x, 6, 15-18); and, even independently of the 
evidence, there seems to be sufficient reason for believ- 
ing that the races in question stood in close ethnic con- 
nection with the Cushitic stock (Rawlinson, Herod. iv, 
243-245). These tribes occupied not Palestine only, 
but also Lower Syria, in very early times, as we may 
gather from the fact that Hamath is assigned to them 
in Genesis (x, 18). Afterwards they seem to have be- 
come possessed of Upper Syria also, for when the As- 
syrians first push their conquests beyond the Euphra- 
tes, they find the Hittites (Khatti) established in 
strength on the right bank of the great river. After a 
while the first comers, who were still to a great extent 
nomads, received a Shemitic infusion, which most prob- 
ably came to them from the south-east. The family of 
Abraham, whose original domicile was in Lower Baby- 
lonia, may, perhaps, be best regarded as furnishing us 
with a specimen of the migratory movements of the pe- 
riod. Another example is that of Chedorlaomer with his 
confederate kings, of whom one at least—Amraphel— 
must have been a Shemite. The movement may have 
begun before the time of Abraham, and hence, perhaps, 
the Shemitic names of many of the inhabitants when 
Abraham first comes into the country, as Abimelech, 
Melchizedek, Eliezer, etc. The only Syrian town whose 
existence we find distinctly marked at this time is Da- 
mascus (Gen. xiv, 15; xv, 2), which appears to have 
been already a place of some importance. Indeed, in 
one tradition Abraham is said to have been king of 
Damascus for a time (Nic. Dam. Fragm. 30) ; but this is 
quite unworthy of credit. Next to Damascus must be 
placed Hamath, which is mentioned by Moses as a well- 
known place (Numb. xiii, 21; xxxiv, 8), and appears in 
Egyptian papyri of the time of the eighteenth dynasty 
(Cambridge Essays, 1858, p. 268). Syria at this time, 
and for many centuries afterwards, seems to have been 
broken up among a number of petty kingdoms. Sev- 
eral of these are mentioned in Scripture, as Damascus, 
Rehob, Maachah, Zobah, Geshur, etc. We also hear 
occasionally of “the kings of Syria and of the Hittites” 
(1 Kings x, 29; 2 Kings vii, 6)—an expression indica- 
tive of that extensive subdivision of the tract among 
numerous petty chiefs which is exhibited to us very 
clearly in the early Assyrian inscriptions. At various 
times different states had the pre-eminence, but none 
was ever strong enough to establish an authority over 
the others. 

2. The Jews first come into hostile contact with the 
Syrians, under that name, in the time of David. The 
wars of Joshua, however, must have often been with 
Syrian chiefs, with whom he disputed the possession of 
the tract about Lebanon and Hermon (Josh. xi, 2-18). 
After his time the Syrians were apparently undisturbed, 
until David began his aggressive wars upon them. 
Claiming the frontier of the Euphrates, which God had 
promised to Abraham (Gen. xv, 18); David made war 
on Hadadezer, king of Zobah, whom he defeated in a 
great battle, killing 18,000 of his men, and taking from 
him 1000 chariots, 700 horsemen, and 20,000 footmen 
(2 Sam. viii, 3, 4, 13). The Damascene Syrians, having 
endeavored to succor their kinsmen, were likewise de- 
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feated with great loss (ver. 5); and the blow so weak- 
ened them that they shortly afterwards submitted and 
became David’s subjects (ver. 6). Zobah, however, was 
far from being subdued as vet. When, a few years 
later, the Ammonites determined on engaging in a war 
with David, and applied to the Syrians for aid, Zobah, 
together with Beth-Rehob, sent them 20,000 footmen, 
and two other Syrian kingdoms furnished 13,000 (x, 
6). This army being completely defeated by Joab, Had- 
adezer obtained aid from Mesopotamia (ver. 16), and 
tried the chance of a third battle, which likewise went 
against him, and produced the general submission of 
Syria to the Jewish monarch. ‘The submission thus 
begun continued under the reign of Solomon, who 
“reigned over all the kingdoms from the river [Eu- 
phrates] unto the land of the Philistines and unto the 
border of Egypt; they brought presents and served Sol- 
omon all the days of his life” (1 Kings iv, 21). The 
only part of Syria which Solomon lost seems to have 
been Damascus, where an independent kingdom was 
set up by Rezon, a native of Zobah (xi, 23-25). On 
the separation of the two kingdoms, soon after the ac- 
cession of Rehoboam, the remainder of Syria no doubt 
shook off the yoke. Damascus now became decidedly 
the leading state, Hamath being second to it, and the 
northern Hittites, whose capital was Carchemish, near 
Bambuk, third. See CARCHEMISH. The wars of this 
period fall most properly into the history of Damascus, 
and have already been described in the account given 
of that city. See Damascus. Their result was to at- 
tach Syria to the great Assyrian empire, from which it 
passed to the Babylonians, after a short attempt ou the 
part of Egypt to hold possession of it, which was frus- 
trated by Nebuchadnezzar. From the Babylonians 
Syria passed to the Persians, under whom it formed a 
satrapy in conjunction with Judæa, Phoenicia, and Cy- 
prus (Herod. iii, 91). Its resources were still great, and 
probably it was his confidence in them that encour- 
aged the Syrian satrap Megabazus to raise the standard 
of revolt against Artaxerxes Longimanus (B.C. 447). 
After this we hear little of Syria till the year of the bat- 
tle of Issus (B.C. 333), when it submitted to Alexander 
Without a struggle. 

3. Upon the death of Alexander, Syria became, for the 
first time, the head of a great kingdom. On the division 
of the provinces among his generals (B.C. 321), Seleucus 
Nicator received Mesopotamia and Syria, and though, 
in the twenty years of struggle which followed, this 
country was lost and won repeatedly, it remained final- 
ly, with the exception of Coele-Syria, in the hands of 
the prince to whom it was originally assigned. That 
prince, whose dominions reached from the Mediterranean 
to the Indus, and from the Oxus to the Southern Ocean, 
having, as he believed, been exposed to great dangers 
on account of the distance from Greece of his original 
capital, Babylon, resolved, immediately upon his victory 
of Ipsus (B.C. 301), to fix his metropolis in the West, and 
settled upon Syria as the fittest place for it. Antioch 
was begun in B.C. 300, and, being finished in a few 
years, was made the capital of Seleucus’s kingdom. The 
whole realm was thenceforth ruled from this centre, and 
Syria, which had long been the prey of stronger coun- 
tries, and had been exhausted by their exactions, grew 

rich with the wealth which now flowed into it on all 
sides. The luxury and maguificence of Antioch were 
extraordinary. Broad straight streets, with colonnades 
from end to end, temples, statues, arches, bridges, a royal 
palace, and various other public buildings dispersed 
throughout it made the Syrian capital by far the most 
splendid of all the cities of the East. At the same time, 
in the provinces, other towns of large size were growing 
up. Seleucia in Pieria, Apamea, and both Laodiceas 
were foundations of the Seleucide, as their names suf- 
ficiently indicate. Weak and indolent as were many of 
these monarchs, it would seem that they had a heredi- 
tary taste for building; and so each aimed at outdoing 
his predecessors in the number, beauty, and magnificence 
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of his constructions. As the history of Syria under the 
Seleucid princes has been already given in detail in the 
articles treating of each monarch [ see ANTIOCHUS; 
DEMETRIUS; SELEUCUS, etc. ], it will be unnecessary 
here to do more than sum it up generally, The most 
flourishing period was the reign of the founder, Nicator. 
The empire was then almost as large as that of the 
Achemenian Persians, for it at one time included Asia 
Minor, and thus reached from the Ægean tu India. It 
was organized into satrapies, of which the number was 
seventy-two. ‘Trade flourished greatly, old lines of 
traffic being restored and new ones opened. The reign 
of Nicator’s son, Antiochus I, called Soter, was the be- 
ginning of the decline, which was progressive from his 
date with only one or two slight interruptions, Soter 
lost territory to the kingdom of Pergamus, and failed in 
an attempt to subject Bithynia. He was also unsuccess- 
ful against Egypt. Under his son, Antiochus II, called 
Geog, or “the God,” who ascended the throne in B.C. 
261, the disintegration of the empire proceeded more 
rapidly. The revolt of Parthia in B.C. 256, followed 
by that of Bactria in B.C. 254, deprived the Syrian 
kingdom of some of its best provinces, and gave it a 
new enemy which shortly became a rival and finally a 
superior, At the same time, the war with Egypt was 
prosecuted without either advantage or glory. Fresh 
losses were suffered in the reign of Seleucus II (Callini- 
cus), Antiochus II’s successor. While Callinicus was 
engaged in Egypt against Ptolemy Euergetes, Eu- 
menes of Pergamus obtained possession of a great part 
of Asia Minor (B.C. 242); and about the same time 
Arsaces II, king of Parthia, conquered Hyrcania and 
annexed it to his dominions, An attempt to recover 
this latter province cost Callinicus his crown, as he was 
defeated and made prisoner by the Parthians (B.C. 226). 
In the next reign, that of Seleucus III (Ceraunus), a 
slight reaction set in. Most of Asia Minor Was recov- 
ered for Ceraunus by his wife’s nephew, Achzus (B.C. 
224), and he was preparing to invade Pergamus when 
he died poisoned. His successor and brother, Antiochus 
III, though he gained the surname of Great from the 
grandeur of his expeditions and the partial success of 
some of them, can scarcely be said to have really done 
anything towards raising the empire from its declining 
condition, since his conquests on the side of Egypt, con- 
sisting of Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, formed 
no sufficient compensation for the loss of Asia Minor, 
which he was forced to cede to Rome for the aggran- 
dizement of the rival kingdom of Pergamus (B.C. 190). 
Even had the territorial balance been kept more even, 
the ill policy of making Rome an enemy of the Syrian 
kingdom, with which Antiochus the Great is taxable, 
would have necessitated our placing him among the 
princes to whom its ultimate ruin was mainly owing. 
Towards the east, indeed, he did something, if not to 
thrust back the Parthians, at any rate to protect. his 
empire from their aggressions. But the exhaustion 
cousequent upon his constant wars and signal defeats— 
more especially those of Raphia and Magnesia—lett. 
Syria far more feeble at his death than she had been at 
any former period. The almost eventless reign of Seleu- 
cus IV (Philopator), his son and successor (B.C. 187- 
175), is sufficient proof of this feebleness. It was not 
till twenty years of peace had recruited the resources of 
Syria in men and money that Antiochus IV (Epiphanes), 
brother of Philopator, ventured on engaging in a great 
war (B.C. 171)—a war for the conquest of Egypt. At 
first it seemed as if the attempt would succeed. Egypt 
was on the point of yielding to her foe of so many years, 
when Rome, following out her traditions of hostility to 
Syrian power and influence, interposed her mediation, 
and deprived Epiphanes of all the fruits of his victories 
(B.C. 168). A greater injury was about the same time 
(B.C. 167) inflicted on Syria by the folly of Epiphanes 
himself. Not content with replenishing his treasury by 
the plunder of the Jewish Temple, he madly ordered the 
desecration of the Holy of Holies, and thus caused the 
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revolt of the Jews, which proved a permanent loss to 
the empire and an aggravation of its weakness. After 
the death of Epiphanes the empire rapidly verged to its 
fall. The regal power fell into the hands of an infant, 
Antiochus V (Eupator), son of Epiphanes (B.C. 164) ; 
the nobles contended for the regency; a pretender to 
the crown started up in the person of Demetrius, son of 
Seleucus IV; Rome put in a claim to administer the 
government; and amid the troubles thus caused the 
Parthians, under Mithridates I, overran the eastern prov- 
inces (B.C, 164), conquered Media, Persia, Susiana, Baby- 
lonia, etc., and advanced their frontier to the Euphrates, 
It was in vain that Demetrius II (Nicator) made an 
attempt (B.C. 142) to recover the lost territory; his 
boldness cost him his liberty; while a similar attempt 
on the part of his successor, Antiochus VII (Sidetes), 
cost that monarch his life (B.C. 128). Meanwhile, in 
the shorn Syrian kingdom, disorders of every kind were 
on the increase; Commagene revolted and established 
her independence; civil wars, murders, mutinies of the 
troops, rapidly succeeded one another; the despised Jews 
were called in by both sides in the various struggles; 
and Syria, in the space of about ninety years, from B.C. 
154 to B.C. 64, had no fewer than ten sovereigns. All 
the wealth of the country had been by this time dissi- 
pated—much had flowed Romewards in the shape of 
bribes; more, probably, had been spent on the wars; and 
still more had been wasted by the kings in luxury of 
every kind. Under these circumstances, the Romans 
showed no eagerness to occupy the exhausted region, 
which passed under the power of Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, in B.C. 83, and was not made a province of 
the Roman Empire till after Pompey’s complete defeat 
of Mithridates and his ally Tigranes in B.C. 64. 

The chronology of this period has been well worked 
out by Clinton (Fast. Hell. iii, 308-346), from whom the 
following table of the kings, with the dates of their ac- 
cession, is taken : 


Length of Date of 
Kings. Reign. Accession. 
1. Seleucus Nicator.............. 32 years. Oct. 312 
2. Antiochus Soter............06. 19 “ Jan. 280 
3. Antiochus Theos.............. 15 “ Jan. 261 
4. Seleucus Callinicns........... 20 2 “ Jan. 246 
5. Seleucus Ceraunus........... 3 “ Aug. 226 
6. Antiochus Magnus........... 86 “ Aug. 223 
7. Seleucus Philopator........... 12 “ Oct. 187 
8. Antiochus Epiphanes.......... EL, - 2 Ang. 175 
9. Antiochus Eupator............ a Dec. 164 
10. Demetrius Soter.............. 12 “ Nov. 162 
11. Alexander Bala............... 5 “ Aug. 150 
12. Demetrius Nicator (ist reign)..| 9 “ Nov. 146 
13. Antiochus Sidetes............. 9 <8 Feb. 187 
14. Demetrius Nicator (2d reign)..| 3 “ Feb. 128 
15. Antiochus Grypus............ 13 “ Aug. 125 
16. Antiochus Cyzenicus.......... 18 “ 113 
17. Antiochus Eusebes and Phi- 6 
lippus. ......... ........... 12 95 
18. PTigranes...................... 14 “ 83 
19. Antiochus Asiaticus........... eae 69 





4, As Syria holds an important place, not only in the 
Old Test., but in the New, some account of its condition 
under the Romans must now be given. That condition 
was somewhat peculiar. While the country generally 
was formed into a Roman province, under governors who 
were at first propretors or queestors, then proconsuls, and 
finally legates, there were exempted from the direct rule 
of the governor, in the first place, a number of “ free 
cities,” which retained the administration of their own 
affairs, subject to a tribute levied according to the Roman 
principles of taxation; and, secondly, a number of tracts 
which were assigned to petty princes, commonly natives, 
to be ruled at their pleasure, subject to the same obliga- 
tions with the free cities as to taxation (Appian, Syr. 50). 
The free cities were Antioch, Seleucia, Apamea, Epi- 
phaneia, Tripolis, Sidon, and Tyre; the principalities, 
Commagene, Chalcis ad Belum (near Baalbek), Arethu- 
sa, Abila or Abilene, Palmyra, and Damascus. The 
principalities were sometimes called kingdoms, some- 
times tetrarchies. ‘They were established where it was 
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thought that the natives were so inveterately wedded 
to their own customs, and so well disposed for revolt, 
that it was necessary to consult their feelings, to flatter 
the national vanity, and to give them the semblance 
without the substance of freedom. (a.) Commagene 
was a kingdom (regnum). It had broken off from Syria 
during the later troubles, and become a separate state 
under the government of a branch of the Seleucids, who 
affected the names of Antiochus and Mithridates. The 
Romans allowed this condition of things to continue till 
A.D. 17, when, upon the death of Antiochus III, they 
made Commagene into a province; in which condition 
it continued till A.D. 38, when Caligula gave the crown 
to Antiochus IV (Epiphanes), the son of Antiochus III. 
Antiochus IV continued king till A.D. 72, when he was 
deposed by Vespasian, and Commagene was finally ab- 
sorbed into the empire. He had a son, called also An- 
tiochus and Epiphanes, who was betrothed to Drusilla, 
the sister of “king Agrippa,” and afterwards the wife of 
Felix, the procurator of Judæa. (6.) Chalcis “ad Belum” 
was not the city so called near Aleppo, which gave name 
to the district of Chalcidice, but a town of less importance 
near Heliopolis ( Baalbek ), whence probably the suffix 
“ad Belum.” It is mentioned in this connection by 
Strabo (xvi, 2, 10), and Josephus says that it'was un- 
der Lebanon (Ant, xiv, 7, 4), so that there cannot be 
much doubt as to its position. It must have been in 
the “ Hollow Syria”—the modern Buka’a—to the south 
of Baalbek (Josephus, War, i, 9, 2), and therefore prob- 
ably at Anjar, where there are large ruins (Robinson, 
Bibl. Res, iii, 496, 497). This, too, was generally, or per- 
haps always, a “kingdom.” Pompey found it under a 
certain Ptolemy, “the son of Menneus,” and allowed him 
to retain possession of it, together with certain adjacent 
districts. From him it passed to his son, Lysanias, who 
was put to death by Antony at the instigation of Cleo- 
patra (about B.C. 34), atter which we find its revenues 
farmed by Lysanias’s steward, Zenodorus, the royalty 
being in abeyance (Josephus, Ant. xv, 10,1). In B.C. 22 
Chalcis was added by Augustus to the dominions of 
Herod the Great, at whose death it probably passed to 
his son Philip (ibid. xvii, 11, 4). Philip died A.D. 34; 
and then we lose sight of Chalcis, until Claudius, in his 
first year (A.D. 41), bestowed it on a Herod, the brother 
of Herod Agrippa I, still as a “kingdom.” From this 
Herod it passed (A.D. 49) to his nephew, Herod Agrippa 
II, who held it only three or four years, being promoted 
from it to a better government (ibid. xx,7,1). Chalcis 
then fell to Agrippa’s cousin, Aristobulus, son of the first 
Herodian king, under whom it remained till A.D. 73 
(Josephus, War, vii, 7,1). About this time, or soon 
after, it ceased to be a distinct government, being finally 
absorbed into the Roman province of Syria. (c.) Arethusa 
(now Restun) was for a time separated from Syria, and 
governed by phylarchs. The city lay on the right bank 
of the Orontes, between Hamah and Hums, rather nearer 
to the former. In the government were included the ` 
Emiseni, or people of Hums (Emesa), so that we may 
regard it as comprising the Orontes valley from the 
Jebel Erbayn, at least as high as the Bahr el-Kades, or 
Baheiret-Hums, the lake of Hums. Only two governors 
are known—Sampsiceramus, and Jamblichus, his son 
(Strabo, xvi, 2, 10). Probably this principality was 
one of the first absorbed. (d.) Abilene, so called from 
its capital Abila, was a “ tetrarchy.” It was situated tò 
the east of Antilibanus, on the route between Baalbek 
and Damascus (/ten. Ant.). Ruins and inscriptions mark 
the site of the capital (Robinson, Bibl. Res. iii, 479-482), 
which was at the village called el-Sik, on the river 
Barada, just where it breaks forth from the mountains.. 
The limits of the territory are uncertain. We first hear 
of this tetrarchy in Luke’s gospel (iii, 1), where it is said 
to have been in the possessien of a certain Lysanias at 
the commencement of John’s ministry, which was prob- 
ably A.D. 25. Of this Lysanias nothing more is known; 
he certainly cannot be the Lysanias who once held Chal- 
cis, since that Lysanias died above sixty vears previous- 
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ly. Thirteen years after the date mentioned by Luke 
(A.D. 38), the heir of Caligula bestowed “ the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias,” by which Abilene is no doubt intended, on 
the elder Agrippa (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 6, 10), and four 
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the Parthians to seek a further extension of their do- 
minions at the expense of Rome, and Pacorus, the crown- 
prince, son of Arsaces XIV, assisted by the Roman ref- 
ugee Labienus, overran Syria and Asia Minor, defeat- 


years later Claudius confirmed the same prince in the į ing Antony's generals, and threatening Rome with the 
possession of the “ Abila of Lysanias” (ibid. xix, 5, 1). | loss of all her Asiatic possessions (B.C. 40-39). Ven- 
Finally, in A.D. 53, Claudius, among other grants, con- | tidius, however, in B.C. 38, defeated the Parthians, slew 


ferred on the younger Agrippa “ Abila, which had been 
the tetrarchy of Lysanias” (ibid. xx,7, 1). Abila was 
taken by Placidus, one of the generals of Vespasian, in 
B.C. 69 (Josephus, War, iv, 7, 6), and thenceforth was 
annexed to Syria. (e.) Palmyra appears to have occu- 
pied a different position from the rest of the Syrian 
principalities, It was in no sense dependent upon Rome 
(Pliny, H. N. v, 25), but, relying on its position, claimed 
and exercised the right of self-government from the 
breaking-up of the Syrian kingdom to the reign of 
Trajan. Antony made an attempt against it in B.C. 41, 
but failed. It was not till Trajan’s successes against the 
Parthians, between A.D. 114 and A.D. 116, that Palmyra 
was added to the empire. (/:) Damascus is the last of 
the principalities which it is necessary to notice here. 
It appears to have been left by Pompey in the hands of 
an Arabian prince, Aretas, who, however, was to pay a 
tribute for it, and to allow the Romans to occupy it at 
their pleasure with a garrison (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 4, 5; 
5,1; 11,7). This state of things continued most likely 
to the settlement of the empire by Augustus, when 
Damascus was attached to the province of Syria. Dur- 
ing the rest of Augustus’s reign, and during the entire 
reign of Tiberius, this arrangement was in force; but it 
seems probable that Caligula, on his accession, separated 
Damascus from Syria and gave it to another Aretas, who 
was king of Petra, and a relation (son?) of the former. 
See ARETAS. Hence the fact noted by Paul (2 Cor. xi, 
32), that at the time of his conversion Damascus was 
held by an “ethnarch of king Aretas.” The semi-inde- 
pendence of Damascus is thought to have continued 
through the reigns of Caligula and Claudius (from 
A.D. 37 to A.D. 54), but to have come to an end under 
Nero, when the district was probably reattached to 
Syria. 

The list of the governors of Syria, from its conquest 
by the Romans to the destruction of Jerusalem, has been 

. made out with a near approach to accuracy, and is as 
shown in the adjoining table. 

The general history of Syria during this period may 
bé summed up in a few words. Down to the battle of 
Pharsalia, Syria was fairly tranquil, the only troubles 
being with the Arabs, who occasionally attacked the 
eastern frontier. The Roman governors labored hard 
to raise the condition of the province, taking great 
pains to restore the cities, which had gone to decay un- 
der the later Seleucids. Gabinius, proconsul in the 
years B.C. 56 and 55, made himself particularly con- 
spicuous in works of this kind. After Pharsalia (B.C. 
46) the troubles of Syria were renewed. Julius Cesar 
gave the province to his relative Sextus in B.C. 47; but 
Pompey’s party was still so strong in the East that in 
the next year one of his adherents, Cecilius Bassus, put 
Sextus to death, and established himself in the govern- 
ment so firmly that he was able to resist for three years 
three proconsuls appointed by the Senate to dispossess 
him, and only finally yielded upon terms which he 
himself offered to his antagonists. Many of the petty 
princes of Syria sided with him, and some of the no- 
madic Arabs took his pay and fought under his banner 
(Strabo, xvi, 2, 10). Bassus had but just made his 
submission, when, upon the assassination of Cesar, Syria 
was disputed between Cassius and Dolabella, the friend 
of Antony, a dispute terminated by the suicide of Dola- 
bella, B.C. 43, at Laodicea, where he was besieged by 
Cassius. The next year Cassius left his province and 
went to Philippi, where, after the first unsuccessful en- 
gagement, he, too, committed suicide. Syria then fell to 
Antony, who appointed as his legate L. Decidius Saxa, 
in B.C. 41. The troubles of the empire now tempted 


Pacorus, and recovered for Rome her former boundary. 
A quiet time followed. From B.C. 38 to B.C. 31 Syria 
was governed peaceably by the legates of Antony, and, 
after his defeat at Actium and death at Alexandria 
in that year, by those of Augustus. In B.C, 27 took 
place that formal division of the provinces between Au- 
gustus and the Senate from which the imperial admin- 
istrative system dates; and Syria, being from its ex- 
posed situation among the provincie principis, continued 
to be ruled by legates, who were of consular rank (con- 
sulares), and bore severally the full title of “Legatus 
Augusti pro pretore.” During the whole of this period 
the province enlarged or contracted its limits according 
as it pleased the reigning emperor to bestow tracts of 
land on the native princes, or to resume them and place 
them under his legate. Judæa, when attached in this 
way to Syria, occupied a peculiar position. Partly, per- 
haps, on account of its remoteness from the Syrian cap- 
ital, Antioch, partly, no doubt, because of the peculiar 
character of its people, it was thought best to make it, 
in a certain sense, a separate government. A special 
procurator was therefore appointed to rule it, who was 
subordinate to the governor of Syria, but within his 
own province had the power of a legatus. See JUDÆA. 
Syria continued without serious disturbance from the 
expulsion of the Parthians (B.C. 38) to the breaking- 
out of the Jewish war (A.D. 66). In B.C. 19 it was 


visited by Augustus, and in A.D. 18-19 by Germani- 
cus, who died at Antioch in the last-named year. 
A.D. 44-47 it was the scene of a severe famine. 
AGABUS. 
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M. Zmilius Scaurus..... 


Preetore.... 

L. Marcius Philippus. ...| Proprsetor...... 
Lentulus Marcellinus. ...| Proprætor...... “ 57 
abinius............ Proconsul...... ‘ 55 
OSrassusgsss “ 53 
Cassius......... .--.. | Queestor....... ‘* 51 
M. Calpurnius Bibulus..| Proconsul...... “6 47 
Sext. Julius Cæsar. ........ ........ — 46 
. Cæcilius Bassus......| Preetor......... 66 44 


received authority from the 
Senate to dispossess Bassus, 


(Q. Cornificius ........ i 
but failed.) 


'(L. Statius Murcus.... 
'(Q. Marcius Crispus. * 


C. Cassius Longinus..... Proconsul....+./BC.43 B. C. 42 
L. Decidius Saxa........ Legatus........ 
P. Ventidius Bassus..... Legatus........ 
Sosius........ —— t Legatus........ 
L. Munatius Plancus....| Legatus........ 
L. Calpurnius Bibulus...| Leyatus........ 
| © Didis. sa Sevsaseesaa'et Legatus........ 
. Valerius Mesgalla....| Legatuas........ 
Ñ — ——— — pi ator ere er 
. Vipsanius Agrippa...| Legatus........ 
M. Tullius. — S E ....; Legatuas........ 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa...| Legatns........ 
M. Titius......... .... Legntus........ 
C, Sentius Saturninus. ..| Legatus....... 
P. Quintilius Varus...... Legatus........ 
P. Sulpicius Quirinus... .4 Legatus........ 


Q. Cæcilius Metellus} 

Creticus Silanus .... Legatus........|. 
M. Calpurnius Piso...... Legatus........ 
Cn. Sentius Saturninus..| Prolegatus..... 





L. Pomponius Flaccus. ..| Proprsetor...... 

L. Vitellius.............. Legatus........ 

P. Petronius............ Legatus........ 

Vibius Mareus.......... Legatus........ 

C. Cassius Longinus.....| Legatus........ 
T. Numidius* Quadratus.| Legatus........ 

Domitius Corbulo....... Legatus........ 

Cincius......... ....-| Legatus........ 

iC. Cestius Gallus........ Legatus........ 
P. Licinius Mucianns....| Legatus........ 


* Called “ Vinidius“ by Tacitus. 
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5. A little earlier Christianity had begun to spread 
into it, partly by means of those who “ were scattered” 
at the time of Stephen’s persecution (Acts xi, 19), part- 
ly by the exertions of Paul (Gal. i, 21). The Syrian 
Church soon grew to be one of the most flourishing 
(Acts xiii, 1; xv, 23, 35, 41, etc.). Here the name of 
“Christian” first arose— at the outset no doubt a gibe, 
but thenceforth a glory and a boast. Antioch, the cap- 
ital, became, as early probably as A.D. 44, the see of a 
bishop, and was soon recognised as a patriarchate. The 
Syrian Church is accused of laxity both in faith and 
morals (Newman, Arians, p. 10); but, if it must admit 
the disgrace of having given birth to Lucian and Paul 
of Samosata, it can claim, on the other hand, the glory 
of such names as Ignatius, Theophilus, Ephraem, and 
Babylas. It suffered many grievous persecutions with- 
out shrinking; and it helped to make that emphatic 
protest against worldliness and luxuriousness of living 
at which monasticism, according to its original concep- 
tion, must be considered to have aimed. The Syrian 
monks were among the most earnest and most self-de- 
nying; and the names of Hilarion and Simeon Stylites 
are enough to prove that a most important part was 
played by Syria in the ascetic movement of the 4th and 
5th centuries. 

6. The country remained under Roman and Byzan- 
tine rule till A.D. 634, when it was overrun by the Mo- 
hammedans under Khaled. Sixteen years later Da- 
qmascus was made the capital of the Mohammedan em- 
pire. In the llth century the Crusaders entered it, 
captured its principal cities, with the exception of Da- 
mascus, and retained possession of them about a hun- 
dred years. For more than two centuries after the ex- 
pulsion of the Crusaders, Syria was the theatre of fierce 
contests between the warlike hordes of Tartary and the 
Mameluke rulers of Egypt. At length, in A.D. 1517, it 
was captured by the Turks under sultan Selim I, and 
decame a portion of the Ottoman empire. 

In 1798 Btnaparte landed in Egypt with a powerful 
army, and, having subjected that country to the arms 
of France, marched into Syria, affecting the utmost re- 
spect for the Mohammedan doctrine and worship, and 
claiming a divine commission as regenerator of the 
East. He laid siege to Acre; but, the Turkish garrison 
being animated by the presence of 300 British sailors 
ander sir Sidney Smith, at the expiration of sixty days 
the French general was compelled to retire, after the 
sacrifice of a large number of his-most gallant soldiers. 
A powerful army of Turks, who had advanced from Da- 
mascus to raise the siege of Acre, were next attacked 
by Napoleon at the base of Mount Tabor, and routed 
with great slaughter, thousands being driven into the 
Jordan. Jaffa (Joppa) fell into his hands, and, con- 
trary to the usages of war, 1200 prisoners were shot or 
despatched with the bayonet. But the French cam- 
paign in Syria was of short duration. On June 15, 
1799, the army under Bonaparte arrived at Cairo, hav- 
‘ing traversed the Great Desert; and after the battle of 
Aboukir, in the following month, when 18,000 Turks 
‘perished on the field, the general deputed the command 
to Kleber, and sailed for France. . 

Syria remained under the Turks till 1830, when Mo- 
hammed Ali, pasha of Egypt, declaring war with his 
sovereign, the sultan, sent an army into Palestine, un- 
der the command of his son Ibrahim, which speedily 
captured Acre, Tripoli, Aleppo, and Damascus, and, de- 
feating the Turks in various battles, crossed the Taurus, 
and prepared to march on Constantinople itself. The 
sultan was obliged to invoke the aid of Russia against 
the conqueror of Syria; and 20,000 Russians, under 
count Orloff, hastily landed on the Asiatic territory, 
encamping between Ibrahim and the Bosphorus. The 
sultan then entered into negotiation with the Egyptian 
general, and solemnly confirmed to Mohammed Ali the 
viceroyalty of the whole territory from Adana, on the 
frontiers of Asia Minor, to the Nile. The Syrians soon 
discovered that their new masters were not a whit less 
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rapacious than the Turks, and several insurrections took 
place in Mount Lebanon and various districts of Syria 
in 1834, The presence of Mohammed Ali himself, with 
large reinforcements, suppressed for a moment the spirit 
of disaffection, and in the following year the Druses 
and Christians of Lebanon were disarmed. Ground 
down, however, by the utmost tyranny, the Syrians 
again revolted in 1837; they were chastised by Ibra- 
him, and again reduced to subjection. In 1840, in con- 
sequence of a treaty between England, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, the seaport towns of Syria were bombarded 
by a British squadron; and, the Egyptians being com- 
pelled to evacuate the whole of Syria, the supremacy of 
the Turks was once more established over the country, 
which they have ever since held. 

VII. Literature. —See, in general, Smith, Dict. of 
Class. Geog. s. v.; M‘Cullough, Geog. Dict. s. v. On 
the geography, see Pococke, Description of the East, ii, 
88-209; Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy 
Land, p. 1-309; Robinson, Later Biblical Researches, p. 
419-625; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 403-414; Por- 
ter, Five Years in Damascus; Ainsworth, Travels in 


the Track of the Ten Thousand, p. 57-70; Researches, 


etc., p. 290 sq.; Wortabet, The Syrians (Lond. 1856); 
Chesney, Euphrates Expedition; Thomson, in the Bi- 
bliotheca Sacra, vol. v; Burton and Drake, Unexplored 
Syria (Lond. 1872). On the history under the Seleu- 
cide, see (besides the original sources) Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici, vol. iii, Appendix iii, p. 308-346; Gardner, Se- 
leucid Coins (Lond. 1878); Vaillant, Imperium Seleuci- 
darum (Par. 1681); Frölich, Annales Rerum et Regum 
Syrte (Vien. 1744); and Flathe, Gesch. Macedon. (Leips. 
1834). On the history under the Romans, see Nori- 
sius, Cenotaphia Pisana, in Opp. iii, 424-531; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, etc. On the modern history and con- 
dition, see Castille, La Syrie sous Méhemet Ali; Bow- 
ring, Report on Syria; Ritter, Syrien und Paldst.; 
Murray and Badeker, Syria and Palest. 

SYRTA, Missions tn. The origin of the Syrian mis- 
sion dates back as far as 1823. When the two American 
missionaries Bird and Goodell arrived in that year, the 
civil and the social condition of Jerusalem and Palestine 
were such that these gentlemen were advised to make 
Beirfit the centre of their operations. Soon several 
English missionaries were added to the Protestant . 
force at that time, and the papal Church became thor- 
oughly alarmed. Letters were addressed from Rome to 
the different patriarchs to render, if possible, the under- 
taking of the missionaries ineffectual. The letters were 
answered by the anathemas against the “ Bible men;” 
yet, notwithstanding all this, the missionaries took a 
hopeful view of their prospects, and commenced schools 
in 1824 at Beirfit. The first was a mere class of six 
Arab children, taught daily by the wives of the mis- 
sionaries. Soon an Arab teacher was engaged, and be- 
fore the year ended the pupils had increased to fifty. 
In 1827 they had already 600 children in thirteen 
schools, and more than 100 of these pupils were girls. 
That the Romish ecclesiastics were hostile to these 
schools need not be mentioned. The troubles which 
commened in 1826 with the invasion of the Greeks, 
and the constant apprehension of an approaching war, 
made it necessary to suspend the mission for a time, 
which happened in the year 1828, and thus the first pe- 
riod in the Syrian mission closed. The second period 
commences with the year 1830, when the station at 
Beirfit was resumed. In 1834 an Arabic press arrived 
at Beirût, which proved a great help in the mission- 
work, especially in the controversy which Mr. Bird had 
with the papal bishop of Beirfit. In 1835 a high-school 
was commenced, but missionary work was impeded by 
the wars of Lebanon. These troubles lasted till the 
year 1842. In the year 1844 the missionaries held a 
convention, the result of which was that it was recog- 
nised as a fact of fundamental importance that the peo- 
ple within the bounds of the mission were Arabs, wheth- 
er called Greeks, Greek Catholics, Druses, or Maronites, 
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and that the divers religious sects really constituted 
one race. It was also agreed upon that wherever small 
companies were ready to make a credible profession of 
piety, they were entitled to be recognised as churches, 
and had a right to such a native ministry as could be 
given them. About that time a call for preaching came 
from Hasbeiya, a village of four or five thousand inhab- 
itants, situated at the foot of Mount Hermon, and about 
fifty miles south-east of Beirit. A considerable body 
of Hasbeiyans had seceded from the Greek Church, de- 
clared themselves Protestants, and made a formal ap- 
plication to the mission for religious instruction. Sev- 
enty-six of these people were added to the Church of 
Christ. A persecution against the Protestants now en- 
sued, who fled to Abeih, where the high-school was re- 
vived under the charge of Mr. Calhoun, A chapel for 
public worship was fitted up, and here, as also at Beirût, 
there was preaching every Sabbath in the Arabic lan- 
guage, with an interesting Sabbath-school between the 
services, In the spring of the vear 1845 war broke out 
afresh between the Druses and Maronites, and Lebanon 
was again purged by fire. The consequence was that 
the schools in the mountains were broken up; but in 
the following year, when Dr. Van Dyck was ordained 
to the work of the Gospel ministry, there were ten 
schools in the charge of the station at Abeih, with 436 
pupils. Connected with the Beirfit station were four 
schools for boys and girls, and one for girls alone. In 
Sak el-Ghirb, a village four miles from Abeih, a Prot- 
estant secession from the Greek Church was in progress, 
embracing fourteen families, and religious services were 
held with them every Sabbath. At Bhamdfin, the 
summer residence for the brethren of the Beirût station, 
there were a number of decided Protestants, and even 
in Zahleh, the hot-bed of fanaticism, there were men 
who openly argued from the Gospel against the pre- 
vailing errors, Missionary work had now so increased 
that in the year 1847 an earnest and eloquent appeal 
from the missionaries for an increase to their number 
was made to the Prudential Committee. The appeal 
was published, but it continued painfully true that the 
harvest was plenteous, while the laborers were few. In 
the same year the Protestants of Hasbeiya sent one of 
their number to Constantinople to lay their grievances 
before the sultan. The appeal was successful, and the 
principle of tolerating and acknowledging the Protes- 
tants as a Christian sect was recognised, in spite of the 
bull of excommunication of the Greek patriarch. The 
most important event, however, in the vear 1848 was 


the formation of a purely native Church at Beirût, and | 
the beginning of translating the Scriptures into Arabic, | ties, 
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tiation was that the American and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society agreed to publish the version 
conjointly from electrotype plates furnished by the for- 
mer. 

The civil war which broke out in Syria in 1860, and 
which was noted for savage massacres on Lebanon, at- 
Hasbeiya, Damascus, and elsewhere, although doubtless. 
injurious to the missionary work in its direct effects, 
was the means of an interesting development of the 
missionary spirit. Not less than six different mission- 
ary societies were formed, embracing nearly all the 
Protestants of the various towns and villages, and a 
commendable degree of liberality was shown by the 
natives in collecting and contributing. The number of 
converts increased, churches and stations were multi- 
plied and provided with native preachers and pastors,. 
and a proposal was made for a Protestant college. The 
demand for the Scriptures and other religious works- 
was so great that the press was unable to meet it. In 
1862 the printing alone amounted to 8000 volumes and 
9000 tracts, making an aggregate of 6,869,000 pages, 
Besides the Protestant college, which was proposed in 
1861 and incorporated in 1863, in accordance with the- 
laws of the state of New York, a theological seminary 
was commenced at Abeih in May, 1869, which opened 
with seven students. In the year 1870 the Syrian mis- 
sion was transferred from the American Board to the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, under whose care it is 
still carried on. 

Beirût is one of the missionary centres for the revival. 
of Bible Christianity in Bible lands. Among the chief 
instrumentalities for the development of this city are 
the benevolent and literary institutions founded by for- 
eign missionary zeal. First among them are the Amer- 
ican Protestant institutions under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions in New York. They 
are manned by a noble band of Christian scholars, as. 
Drs. H. H. Jessup, D. Bliss, C. V. A. Van Dyck, G. E. 
Post, and Profs. James S. Dennis, E. R. Lewis, and Hall. 
In the year 1877, when Dr. Philip Schaff visited Beirût,. 
a new mission chapel, with a native pastor, had just 
been opened in the eastern part of the city. There are 
the American Female Seminary and the printing-press- 
and Bible depository, which sent forth in 1876 no less. 
than 38,450 volumes (or 13,786,980 pages) of Bibles, 
tracts, and other books, including a series of text-books 
and juvenile works. There is the “Syrian Protestant. 
College,” which is independent of the mission, but grew 
out of it, and promotes its interest. In 1877 it num- 
bered over 100 pupils of different creeds and nationali- 
The college embraces, besides the literary de- 


which was committed to Mr. Eli Smith, who was assist- ' partment— Arabic language and literature, mathemat- 


ed by Butrus el-Bistany and Nasif el-Yasiji. In the 
same year Aleppo was made a missionary station, but it 
was left in 1855 to be cultivated by the Armenian mis- 
sion, the language in that region being chiefly the Turk- 
ish. At that time the Gospel was preached statedly at 
sixteen places. At four of these—Beirit, Abeih, Sidon, 
and Hasbeiya-—churches had been organized. . The 
anathemas of the Maronite clergy, once so terrific, had 
lost their power, and the most influential inhabitants 
were on friendly terms with the mission, andn favor 
of education and good morals. Things had changed in 
the last fifteen years for the better in a most remarka- 
ble way. We have now arrived at the year 1857, which 
opened with the death of Dr. Eli Smith, the translator 
of the Bible into Arabic. He had departed at Beirit, 
Sabbath morning, Jan. 11, and was succeeded in the 
work of translation by Dr. Van Dyck, who had been re- 
moved for that purpose from Sidon to Beirit. In the 
year 1859 the translation of the New Test. was com- 
pleted and published under the care of Dr. Van Dyck, 
who then proceeded with the translation and publica- 
tion of the Old Test., which was completed Aug. 22, 
1864. The British and Foreign Bible Society requested 
permission to adopt this version, instead of the one for- 
merly issued by them. The result of a friendly nego- 


ics, the natural sciences, the modern languages, and 
Turkish law and jurisprudence— a medical school, un- 
der the management of Dr. Post; an observatory, un- 
der Dr. Van Dyck, who sends daily by telegraph me-. 
teorological observations to the observatory of Constan- 
tinople; a library, and a museum of natural curiosities.. 
The entire Syrian mission of the American Presbyte-. 
rian Board embraces, according to the statistics of 1879,. 
29 American missionaries (12 men and 17 women), 3 
native pastors, 112 teachers, 15 licensed preachers, 10 
other helpers— total force, 140; 12 churches, 716 com- 
municants, 415 received on profession, 66 preaching- 
places, and 45 Sunday-schools with 1895 pupils. The 
principal stations outside of Beirût are Tripoli, Abeih, 
Sidon, and Zahleh. Besides these flourishing Presby- 
terian institutions, the schools of Mrs. M. Mott, Miss. 
Jessie Taylor, and the deaconesses of Kaiserswerth de- 
serve most honorable mention. The Jesuits are also 
very active in Beirût in the interest of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. They are just now issuing a new Arabic 
translation of the Bible, evidently in opposition to Dr, 
Van Dyck’s translation, which is widely circulated in 
the East. From Dr. Schaffs work, Through Bible 
Lands, we subjoin the following statistics concerning 
the 
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Protestant Schools — American, | 
English, German, and Native.. j 
Orthodox Greek : 





Besides Beirût, we may mention Damascus, the hot- 
bed of Mohammedan fanaticism. A daily diligence con- 
nects this place with Beirfit. “It seems a hopeless task,” 
says Dr. Schaff, “to plant Protestant Christianity in such 
a place as Damascus. Nevertheless, the thing has been 
done, and not altogether without result.” Since 1843 
the United Presbyterian Church of America and the 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland have maintained jointly 
a mision, with a church for converts from Jews and 
Greek Christians, and with schools. The buildings were 
burned during the massacre of 1860, but have been sub- 
stantially rebuilt. The Protestant community there is 
now larger than before the massacre. Worship is con- 
ducted twice every Sunday in Arabic, and occasionally 
in English. Besides this Presbyterian mission, there is 
an Episcopal mission, with a chapel built by the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
Adjoining the chapel are several fine schoolrooms for 
boys and girls. Altogether this society employs there 
a missionary staff of five persons. Connected with this 
society is also a depot, where Bibles and other books, 
such as the Pilgrims Progress, are for sale. The mis- 
sionary operations at Damascus are but small begin- 
nings; but the time is not far distant when, as Abd-el- 
Kader prophesied, “the mosques of Damascus will be 
turned into Christian churches.” 

From the work recently published by Dr. Schaff, 
Through Bible Lands, we extract the following table. 

In conclusion, we will mention the fact that the last 
mission year has been signalized by the establishment 
of a British protectorate over Syria and all Asiatic Tur- 
key, and by a new departure in the Syrian Protestant 
College, in the adoption of the English language as the 
common medium of instruction, See Anderson, History 
of the Missions of the A merican Board of Commissioners 
Jor Foreign Missions to the Oriental Churches (Bos- 
ton, 1872-73, 2 vols.); Schaff, Through Bible Lands 
(N. Y., 1879); besides the annual reports of the different 
societies, Some of the publications from the Jesuit press 
at Beirût are mentioned in Literarischer Handweiser, 
1864, p. 209 sq. (B. P.) 

Among the most notable missionary efforts in Pales- 


STATISTICS OF GENERAL PROTESTANT AND EVANGELICAL W 


Names of Societies. 


American Presbyterian Mission 
Syrian Protestant College 
British Syrian Schools. ............ .. ............. Penor 
Church of Scotland Mission to the Jews 
Miss Taylor’s Moslem Girls’ Schools. ................... 
Native Protestant School (Eastern Quarter)............. 
Lebanon Schools of the Free Church of Scotland 
Anglo-American Friends’ Society (Quaker) 
Society for Promoting Female Education in the ee 
(BGGViSh) seco eceia cars Weiss shes 
Mrs. Watson’s School 
Mr. B. Bistany’s National College ........ ER E 
Mr. Suleeby’s School 
Prussian Deaconesses ................ ee eee eee ... ...... 
Church of England Mission to the Jews (in Damascus). . 


eocnevesereteesreeesseeeeses st onaee 


eooeeetetevese 


eeees oer ec eee eee eta een eter ease seeeereor 


Church Missionary Society (in the Hauran)............. 
Reformed Presbyterian Mission (Latukiah)............. 
Total a8 cokes ene eee tare erent te eas 
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tine are the German colonies at Haifa and Jaffa. They 
belong to a religious society known as “The Temple,” 
which originated among the Pietists of Wiirtemberg, 
who accept Bengel’s theory of the prophecies of the 
book of Revelation as set forth in his Gnomon of the 
N.T. In 1867 an expedition of twelve men, sent out. 
from the parent society at Kirschenhardthof, establish- 
ed themselves at Semûmeh, near Nazareth, but soon 
died of malarial fever. On Aug. 6, 1868, another com- 
pany set out, and, arriving in Palestine in October, sep- 
arated into two colonies, one settling at Haifa, under 
the presidency of G. D. Hardegg, and the other at Jaffa, 
under Christopher Hoffmann. Their object was a re- 
ligious one, to prepare the Holy Land for Christ’s per- 
sonal coming in the Millennial reign. They purchased. 
land, built houses, and have addressed themselves at 
once to agriculture. At Jaffa they have two settle- 
ments—one called Saréva, about two and a half miles. 
north of the town, consisting in 1872 of ten houses; the 
second, near the walls of Jaffa, was bought from the sur- 
viving members of an American colony which came to- 
grief (for this last see Ridgaway, Lord’s Land, p. 485), 
and this settlement included thirteen houses, with a. 
school and a hotel. The Jaffa colony in all numbered 
in 1872 one hundred men, seventy women, and thirty- 
five children; two of the colonists were doctors, and 
some twenty were mechanics, the rest being farmers. 
The Haifa colony in 1875 numbered 311, having been 
lately reinforced by new arrivals from Germany. Both 
colonies are well established, having neat and comfort-. 
able houses, and signs of external prosperity, being en- 
gaged in various trades and manufactures, as well as- 
farming. They have little influence, however, over the 
native population and small security for permanence, 
although for the present fully tolerated by the Turkish 
authorities and highly respected by their neighbors 
(see Conder, Tent-Work in Palest. ii, 301 sq.). 

At Jaffa there has lately been likewise established am 
agricultural colony of Jews from Germany, who have a 
small but flourishing establishment just outside the- 
city. . 

Besides the episcopal mission in Jerusalem [see PAL- 
ESTINE, MISSIONS IN], the Church of England has mis- 
sion stations at Nablis and various other points in Pal- 
estine, where religious services are held with more or 
less regularity. At Nazareth is an elegant Protestant 
church founded by the English Missionary Society in: 
connection with the Anglo-Prussian bishopric of Jerusa-. 
lem, where an ordained clergyman (formerly Rev. J.. 
Zeller, now Rev. F. Bellamy) officiates, assisted by a na- 
tive catechist. In the same town is a hospital founded 
by the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, which 
dispenses medical aid to all applicants; and likewise an 
orphanage, established by the Ladies’ Society for Pro-. 
moting Female Education in the East, which educates. 
and cares for about forty girls, chiefly of Christian pa- 
rentage. See TURKEY. 

Missionary work has. 
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“2N, Aramean, used adverbially i. q. Aramaice, in 
Aramaic. See ARAMAAN. 


Syriac Language. This represents the West- 
ern dialect of that branch of the Shemitic or Syro- 
Arabian languages usually termed the Aramean (q. v.), 
the Eastern being represented by the Chaldee (q. v.). 
The affinity between the Chaldee and Syriac is in- 
deed so close that but for a few orthographical changes, 
and especially the difference in written character, they 
would scarcely be distinguishable. In speech they 
could hardly have differed more than the several dia- 
lects of the Greek (e. g. the Doric, Hulic, Attic) from 
each other. While the Chaldee is written in the 
square character, now usually called the Hebrew, the 
Syriac is written in a very different and more cur- 
sive hand, and exhibits (in addition to the peculiar 
forms for final letters, as usual in all the Shemitic 
group) a method of combining certain letters or run- 
ning them together in writing, similar to the practice 
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in Arabic. There are also two forms of the charac- 
ters (which correepond precisely to the Hebrew in 
number and power)—the ordinary or light-stroke form 
now generally used in printing, and an older form 
called the Estrangelo, of heavier strokes and more un- 
couth shape. The vowel-points also (of which there 
are five, corresponding in general to the modern vowels 
a, e, î, 0, and u, as pronounced in Italian) differ entirely 
from the Hebrew (and Chaldee), and, moreover, vary 
in these two methods of writing; with the ordinary let- 
ters they consist of moditied forms of the Greek vowels 
(a, € t, 0, v), while in the Estrangelo they are denoted 
by two dots in various positions. Other orthographical 
peculiarities of the Syriac as compared with the He- 
brew and Chaldee are the use of a small line (linea oc- 
cultans) beneath silent letters, the suppression altogeth- 
er of the Sheva when silent, the disuse of the Dagesh 
(some writers, however, employing a dot above a Begad- 
Kephath letter, called Kushoi, i. e. “ hardness,” to re- 
move the aspiration, and a dot beneath it, called Rukok, 
i. e. “ softness,” to retain 
the aspiration), and the 
indication of the plural 
(when identical in form 
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nowledge of the latter 
! Fe a Sor S Peculiar BY > >» is its use in the elucida- 
tion of rare words in the 
Phe 2 a ;.sor.a; PHorP | 5 N 9 Old Test. and the com- 
; ay parison with the Heb. 
: Tsode 4 Ky TS | ~œ SS x roots; and it is also of 
0 Ores K much importance from 
\ Koph = P = J the fact that the oldest 
i Rish 5 | * R po va i 5 and best version of the 
| eas | New Test. (the Peshito) 
! Shin 4 a | wor — SH : W x fo a | is in this language. See 
Syriac VERSIONS, The 
a i è | , 
' Thau a A a2 TH or T S n X N | principal literature of the 
— eet a a — Syriac, besides this and 
' COMPOUND LETTERS VOWELS : 
ee 1 eer — ~] the inferior version of the Old Test., consists 
Ne cas Gy 2 bx i Name. Form. Power. Greek. Hebrew. | of certain historical works of the Early and 
== = Pancha.” ° x Middle Ages, particularly the writings of 
Ei p nd | ener) Or , € Ephrem Syrus (q. v.), and a number of re- 
m ligious poems and hymns (see Select Hymns 
WB ys Rebotso ores a & 7 and Homilies (Lond. 1853], translated from 
i z the Syriac by Rev. H. Burgess). 
Chevotso ve á . General treatises on the Syriac language 
' p and literature, many of them in connection 
* , - 
Zekopho pr R O T with the Hebrew, but exclusive of those that 
b —— a Y `’ treat likewise of the Chaldee, are by the fol- 
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lowing: Lysius (Regiom. 1726), Michaelis 
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[J. B.] (Hal. 1756), Michaelis [J. D.] (Gott. 1768, etc.), 
Agrell (Upsal, 1791; Lond. 1816), Svanborg (Upsal, 
1795), Lengerke (Regiom. 1836), Larsow (Berol. 1841). 
See the Jour. of Sac. Lit. Oct. 1862; an art. on the 
Syro-Arabian Languages and Literature,in the Christ. 
Rev. xvii, 393 sq.; on Syriac Biblical Literature, in the 
Church Rev. v, 36 sq.; on Syriac Philology, in the Bibli- 
oth, Sacra, viii, 554 sq.; and the list in Uhlemann’s Syr. 
Grammar, p. 22 sq. 

Grammars on the Syriac, exclusively, are those of 
Dilherr (2d ed. Hal. 1646), Opitius (Leips. 1691), Leus- 
den (Ultraj. 1658), Beveridge (Lond. 1658), Michaelis 
[C. B.] (Hal. 1741), Michaelis [J. D.] (Gott. 1784), Adler 
(Alton. 1784), Zel (Lemgo, 1788), Tyschen (Rost. 1793), 
Yates (Lond. 1821), Ewald (Erlang. 1826), Hoffmann, 
(Hal. 1827), Uhlemann (Berl. 1829; N. Y. 1855), Tull- 
berg (Lond. 1827), Phillips (2d ed. ibid. 1845), Cowper 
(ibid. 1860), Merx (Halle, 1867). A Grammar of the 
Modern Syriac Language, by Rev. D. T. Stoddard, is 
printed in the Jour. of the Amer. Oriental Society (N.Y. 
1855), vol. v, No. 1. Lexicons have been executed by 
‘Gutbir ( Hamb. 1667; new ed. by Henderson, Lond. 
1836) and Schaaf (Lugd. Bat. 1708); the abstract of 
the Syriac part. of Castell’s Heptaglot Lex. by Michaelis 
{J. D.] (Gott. 1788); Smith, Thesaurus (Lond. 1858), 
pt. i. A new and extensive Syriac lexicon was under- 
taken by Prof. Bernstein of Germany. Syriac chresto- 
mathies are those of Kirsch (Leips. 1789), Grimm (Lem- 
go, 1795), Knaes (Gott. 1807), Hahn and Sieffert (Leips. 
1825), Oberleitner (Vien. 1826), Dopke (Gott. 1829), 
Wenig (Innsbr. 1865), and Rodiger (2d ed. Halle, 1868). 
The most convenient reading-book for beginners is the 
Syriac New Test., published by Bagster (Lond.), and 
containing a brief lexicon edited by Dr. Henderson. 
See SHEMITIC LANGUAGES, 


Syriac Literature. The Syriac literature is pre- 
eminently religious. The oldest monument is the Syri- 
ac version of the Bible, called the Peshitha or Peshito, 
for which see Syrrac Versions. Like the Jews, the 
Syrians treated their Bible in Masoretic manner, which 
may be seen from the superscriptions added to some 
books. Thus we read at the end of Job, Xan pow 
329 RAND + MIM NII ARPA IPN, i. e, 
“Here ends the book of the just and noble Job; it con- 
tains 2553 verses.” The result of critical care for the 
Peshito is contained in a work speaking of the variety 
of single readings, of the correct reading of difficult 
words, and in which the pronunciation of proper names 
according to the Greek mode is taught. The title of 
this collection is XANDA RMA RTWVIwI ROMS 
NMDAP ARMI2W TIR RMIM, i. e. “ Book of the 


names and readings of the Old and New Test. according 
to the Karkaphic recension.” The latter expression 
<lenotes that the work was prepared in the Jacobitic 
monastery Aurkaph, which by a mistake lent the name 
and idea of a Kurkaphic or Karkaphensian recension 
{see Martin, Tradition Karkaphienne, ou la Massore 
chez les Syriens | Paris, 1870]), After this, all notices 
concerning a Karkaphensian version which are found 
in the introductions to and cyclopedias and diction- 
-aries of the Bible must disappear once for all. The 
same French writer also called attention to the fact 
that, like the Jews, who have an Eastern and Western, 
a Babylonian and Palestinian, Masorah, so likewise we 
must distinguish between an Eastern and Western, a 
Nestorian and Jacobitian, Masorah among the Syrians; 
and this he laid down in his Syriens Ortentaux et Occi- 
dentaux (ibid. 1872): “ Essai sur les deux principaux 
dialectes Araméens ;” to which we may add a third essay 
by the same author: Histoire de la Ponctuation ou de la 
Massore chez les Syriens (ibid. 1875). These three es- 
says are very important for the reading and understand- 
ing of the Syriac version. Passing over the other ver- 
sions, which will be treated in the art. SYRIAC VER- 
SIONS, we must state that the deuterocanonical books, 
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which are not found in Lee’s edition of the Peshito, 
were already translated before the 4th century, for 
Ephrem the Syrian already quotes them. Thus under 
the formula of yéypamrat he cites Ecclus. iii, 6, 7, 9, 12, 
13 (Opp. Gree. i, 85); xi, 5 (ibid. p. 92); iv, 7 (ibid. p. 
101); with kaĝwc yéypamrat he quotes Wisd. iv, 7; 
viii, 1-17 (ibid. p. 241); iii, 1; iv, 15 (ibid. p. 256); vii, 
16 (ibid. ii, 28); Ecclus. ii, 1 he introduces with wc 7 
ypapn pno: (ibid. ii, 327), etc. In 1861 Lagarde pub- 
lished the apocryphal books of the Old Test. under the 
title Libri Apocryphi V. T. Syriace; Ceriani, in his 
Monumenta Sacra et Profuna, tom. i, published the 
apocalypse of Baruch and the epistle of Jeremiah ; in 
the 5th vol. the 4th book of Esdras; and in the 7th vol. 
(Mediol. 1874) he published the Wisdom of Solomon and 
Ecclesiasticus. 

The apocryphal literature of the New Test., as far as 
it has been published, is given by Renan, Fragments du 
Livre Gnostique intitulé A pocal. d Adam ou Penitence ou 
Testament d'Adam, publié d'après deux versions Syr. 
in the Jour. As. sér. v, tom. ii, p. 427; by Lagarde, in 
Didascalia Apostolorum Syriace (Lips. 1854); by Cu- 
reton, in his Ancient Documents, and Lagarde’s Reliquiæ 
Juris Eccles. A ntiquissime Syriace, 1856; by H. Cowper, 
in the A pocr. Gospels and other Documents, etc. (2d ed. 
Lond. 1867); and by Wright, Contributions to the Apoc- 
ryphal Literature of the New Test., collected and ed- 
ited from Syrian MSS. in the British Museum (ibid. 
1865). 

Between the translation of the Scriptures and the 
classic period of Syriac literature there existed a gap 
covering about three hundred years, which is now filled 
through Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents relative 
to the Earliest Establishment of Christianity in Edessa 
(Lond. 1864). Eusebius, in his Church History, tells us 
that he translated the correspondence between Christ 
and king Abgar of Edessa, together with the narrative 
of the healing and conversion of that king by Thaddeus, 
one of the seventy disciples, from the archives of Edessa. 
A part of this report has been found in Nitrian MSS. of 
the 5th and 6th centuries, under the title The Doctrine 
of Addai (lately published, with an English translation 
by Philipps, Lond. 1876). From this we learn that Ad- 
dai, one of the seventy, converted not only the king Ab- 
gar Ukkama, but also a great many of the people, and 
built churches in and about Edessa. Addai was suc- 
ceeded by Aggæus, who was murdered. Besides Ag- 
gæus, a good many others suffered martyrdom, for which 
comp. Acta Martyrorum Orient, et Occident. (Rom. 1748, 
2 tomi, ed. Assemani). 

I. Orthodox Writers.—Towards the middle of the 4the 
century begins the golden era of Syriac literature, and 
under this head we mention Jacob, bishop of Nisibis 
(q. v.). Although later MSS. contain something under, 
his name, yet no genuine works are now extant. Con- 
temporary with Jacob was Aphraat or Farhad, sur- 
named the “ Persian sage,” the author of homilies writ- 
ten between 337 and 345, and published by Antonelli in 
the Armenian, with a Latin paraphrase, in 1756, but of 
late in the original Syriac by Wright (Lond. 1869). 
Prof. Bickell translated eight of these homilies into 
German (in the Bibliothek der Kirchenvater [Kemp- 
ten, 1874], No. 102, 103). On Aphraat see Sasse, Prole- 
gomena in Aphraatis Sapientis Perse Sermones Homi- 
leticos (Lips, 1878), and Schönfelder, in the Tübinger 
theolog. Quartalschrift, 1878, p. 195-256. 

Of greater renown was Ephrem (q.v.), who died in 
A.D, 373, and whose writings were translated not only 
into Latin and Greek, but also into the Armenian, Cop- 
tic, Arabic, Abyssinian, and Slavonic. Besides Ephrem, 
we mention Gregory, abbot in Cyprus about 390, author 
of epistles; Balæus, whose hymns are given by Over- 
beck in his S. Ephremi Syri, Babule, Bulei aliorumque 
Opera Selecta (Oxford, 1865); by Wenig, in his Schola 
Syriaca (Innsbruck, 1866); and in a German translation 
by Bickel], in Ausgewählte Gedichte der syrischen Kir- 
chenvdter ( Kempten, 1872). Baleus’s contemporary 
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was Cyrillonas, whose hymns were also translated by 
Bickell (loc. cit.). 

Towards the end of the 4th and beginning of the 5th 
century lived and wrote Maruthas, bishop of Tagrit, au- 
thor of a martyrology (printed in Assemani’s Bibliotheca) 
and hymns, The canons of the Synod of Seleucia (410) 
concerning Church discipline, and bearing his name and 
that of Isaac, bishop of Seleucia, have been published 
after a Paris MS. by Lamy: Concilium Seleucie et 
Ctesiphontt habitum anno 410, ed. vert. illustr. (Louvain, 
1869); Rabula, bishop of Edessa (died 435), author of epis- 
tles, canons, and hymns, for which comp. Overbeck (loc. 
. cit.) and Bickell. In the year 460 died Isaac the Great 

(q. v.), presbyter of Antioch. His hymns are translated 
by Zingerle, in the Tübinger theolog. Quartalschrift, 
1870, and by Bickell, in the Kemptner Bibliothek der 
Kirchenvater, 1872, No. 44. The latter has also pub- 
lished S. Isaaci Antiocheni, Doctoris Syrorum, Opera 
omnia, ex omnibus, quotquot extant, Codicibus Manu- 
scriptis cum varia lectione Syriace Arabiceque primus 
edidit, Latine vertit, Prolegomenis et Glossario auxit 
(Giessen, 1873-77, 2 vols.); see also Zingerle, Monu- 
menta Syriaca ex Romanis Codicibus Collecta (CEni- 
ponti, 1869), i, 13-20. Contemporary with Isaac was 
the monk Dada, who wrote about three hundred works 
on Biblical, homiletical, and hagiographical matter. 
About the same time lived Cosmas, the biographer of 
Simeon the Stylite (see Biblioth. Orient. and Acta 
Martyrorum Oriental.). Towards the end of the 5th 
and beginning of the 6th century lived Joshua the 
Stylite of Edessa, author of a chronicle covering the 
vears 495-507, which has been edited by Martin, Chro- 
nique de Josué le Stylite, écrite vers lan 515. Texte 
et Traduction (Leips. 1876), and Jacob, bishop of Sarug 
(q. v.). In the work by Abbeliis, De Vita et Scriptis 
S. Jacobi Batnurum Sarugi in Mesopotamia Episcopi 
(Louvain, 1867), three biographies of Sarug are given. 
More recent is Martiu’s Hvéque-Poete au Ve et au Vie 
Siècles, ou Jacques de Saroug, sa Vie, son Temps, ses 
Œuvres, ses Croyances, in the Revue des Sciences Ec- 
clésiustiques, Oct. and Nov. 1876, p. 309-352, 385- 
419. According to Martin, Sarug was a heretic, for he 
says, ‘Jacob was born, lived, and died in heresy; he 
loved everything which the Church condemned, and 
condemned everything that the Church loved at that 
time.” His hymns Bickell published in a German 
translation in the Ausgewählte Gedichte syrischer Kir- 
chenvdter. Of Sarug’s writings, some were published 
in the Monumenta Syriaca, i, 21-96; ii, 52-63; 76-166; 
in Assemani’s Acta Martyr. ii, 230; Cureton, Ancient 
' Documents, p. 86 sq.; Wenig, Scholu Syr. p. 155; by 
Zingerle, in the Zeitschrift der deutsch. morgenl. Gesellsch. 
1858, p. 115; 1859, p. 44; 1860, p. 679; 1864, p. 751; 
1866, p.511; by the same author, six homilies were pub- 
lished at Bonn in 1867. Martin published in the Zeit- 
schrift der deutsch. morgenl. Gesellsch, 1875, p. 107-187, 
Discours de Jacques de Saroug sur la Chute des [doles ; 
and ibid. 1876, p. 217-275, Lettres de Jacques de Saroug 
aux moins du Convent de Mar Bassus et a Paul d Edesse, 
relevées et traduits; Dr. R. Schröter, ibid. 1877, p. 360, 
the Consolatory Epistle to the Himyaritic Christians, in 
the original Syriac, with notes.’ In the 6th century also 
lived John Saba, a monk, a native of Nineveh, author 
of sermons and epistles, published in Greek (Leips. 
1770), and Isaac of Nineveh (q. v.) (see Monumenta 
Syriaca, i, 97-101), author of an ascetic work in seven 
books, and known in the Greek translation, made by 
Fabricius and Abraham, and given under the title Libri 
de Contemptu Mundi, in the 11th vol. of the Magna Bi- 
bliotheca Patrum, where they are erroneously ascribed 
to Isaac of Antioch. With Isaac of Nineveh the list 

of orthodox writers is closed, and we come now to 

II. Heterodox Writers.—1. The Nestorians.—Without 
entering upon the history of these Christians, we will 
only remark that the catalogue of Ebedjesu on Nesto- 
rian writers was first published by Abraham Ecchellen- 
sis (Rome, 1653), but. more correctly by Assemani in the 
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3d vol. of his Biblioth. Orient. Besides, we find many 
literary and historical notices in Assemani’s catalogue 
of the Oriental MSS. of the Vatican Library, or in the 
Bibliothece Apostol. Vatic. Codicum MSS. Catalogus 
S. E. et J. S. Ass. recensuerunt Tom. IT, complectens 
Libros Chald. sive Syros (ibid. 1758), and in the Ap- 
pendix by Cardinal Mai, in the Catal. Codd. Bibl. Vatic. 
Arabb. etc., item ejus partis Hebrr. et Syriacc. quam 
A ssemani in editione prætermiserunt (ibid. 1831). See 
NESTORIANS. 

The earliest writers among the Nestorians were Bar- 
suma (q. v.), bishop of Nisibis and author of epistles ;. 
Narses (d. 496 ), surnamed “the Harp of the Spirit,” 
author of commentaries on the Old Test., three hundred 
and sixty orations, a liturgy, a treatise on the sacrament 
of baptism, another on evil morals, various interpreta- 
tions, paracletic sermons, and hymns (see Schonfelder, 
Hymnen, Proklamationen u. Martyrergesdnge des Ne- 
stortan Breviers, in the Tübinger theolog. Quartalschrift, 
1866, p. 177 sq.); Mar Abba (d. 552), who wrote a 
commentary on the Old Test. and a translation of the 
Old Test. from the Sept., the latter not extant; Abra- 
ham of Kashkar, author of epistles and a commentary 
on the dialectics of Aristotle; Paul of Nisibis, an exe- 
getical writer; Babseus or Babi, surnamed “the Great,” 
archimandrite of Nisibis in 563, a voluminous writer 
and author of On the Incarnation, an exposition of the 
ascetical treatise of Evagrius of Pontus, a history of the 
Nestorians, hymns for worship through the circle of the 
year, an exposition of the sacred text, monastic rules, 
etc.; Iba, Kuma, and Proba, doctors of Edessa, who 
translated in the 5th century the commentaries of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia and the writings of Aristotle into 
Syriac; Hanana of Adiabene, an exegetical writer: 
Joseph the Huzite, a mystic; John Saba, author of 
epistles; John of Apamea, author of ascetical treatises.. 
Famous as grammarians and lexicographers were Ho- 
nain Ibn-Ishak (d. 876), Bar-Ali (about 885), Bar-Bah- 
lul (about 963), and Elias bar-Shinaja (d. 1049). 

Of the writers whose works were published, at least 
in parts, we mention Jesujabh of Adiabene, patriarch. 
about 660, and author of Da-Huphok Chusobee, or Or 
the Conversion or Change of Opinions, an exhortation to 
certain disciples, and a ritual; ‘Thomas Margensis, about 
the middle of the 9th century, author of a history of 
the monastery of Beth-Abe, published by Assemani ; 
John bar-Abgora, patriarch about 900, and author of 
canons, Church questions, and decisions, in part given 
by Assemani; George, metropolitan of Arbela and Mos- 
sii], author of an explanation of the liturgy, by Assemani; 
and Timothy II, patriarch about 1318, author of a trea- 
tise on the sacraments, also given by Assemani. The 
ethical work, The Book of the Bee, by Solomon, bishop. 
of Bassora (about 1222), has lately been published with 
a Latin translation by Schénfelder, Salomonis Ep. Bas- 
sorensis Liber Apis, Syriacum Arabicumque textum 
Latine vertit (Bamberg, 1866); George Varda, two of 
whose hymns are given in an English translation by 
Badger, in his The Nestortans and their Rituals (Lond. 
1852), ii, 51, 83, 95; Chamis bar-Kardache, whose hymn 
on the incarnation is also given by Badger (loc. cit. p. 
39). The latest writer among the Nestorians was Ebed- 
jesu (q. v.), metropolitan of Saba (d. 1318), 

After the 16th century, a great part of the Nestorians 
returned to the Church of Rome. From their midst a 
number of polemical writings in the Syriac language 
were published against the errors of their countrymen, 
as the Three Discourses on Faith, about the year 1600, 
by the archimandrite Adam (afterwards as bishop of 
Amida, called Timothy), These discourses are given 
by P. Strozza, in his De Dogmatibus Chaldeorum Dis- 
put, (Rom. 1617), and in Synodalia Chaldeorum (ibid.), 
where also the synodical letter of the patriarch Elias to 
Paul V, in a Latin translation, and the hymn of the pa- 
triarch Ebedjesu in honor of Pius IV, in the Syriac, is 
given. About 1700 the patriarch Joseph II wrote the 
Clear Mirror, parts of which arë given by Assemani, and. 
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in our days the Chaldean priest Jos. Guriel published 
at Rome (1858) his Lectiones Dogmati. de Divini Incar- 
nutione quas in Perside habebat. 

2. The Monophysites.— Of this class of writers we 
mention John, bishop of Tella, whose canons were pub- 
lished by Lamy in De Syrorum Fide in Re Eucharistica, 
p. 62-97 (see also Land, Anecdota Syriaca, ii, 169, and 
Cod. Mus. Brit. add. 12,174, fol. 152); Paul, bishop of | 
Callinicum, the first translator of Severus’s writings; | 
Xenajas or Philoxenus (q.v.), bishop of Hierapolis | 
{Mabug ), the author of a Bible translation, commen- | 
taries De Trinitate et Incarnatione and De Uno ex Tri- 
nitute Incarnato et Passo (Jacob of Edessa calls Xenajas 
one of the four classic writers of Syria); Simeon, bishop 
of Betharsam (d. 525), author of epistles, given by Asse- 
mani in the Bibl. Orient. i, 346,361; Peter of Callinieum 
(578-591), author of polemical works and hymns (see 
Cod, Mus. Brit. add. 14,591, p. 69); John of Ephesus 
(q. v.), author of an ecclesiastical history; Jacob of 
Edessa (q. v.), author of a recension of the Syro-Hexa- 
plaric translation, fragments of which are given by Ce- 
riani in the 2d and 5th vols. of his Monumenta Sacra; 
besides, he wrote commentaries and scholia on the Holy 
Scriptures (published by Philipps, Scholia on Passages 
of the. Old Test. [Lond. 1864]), epistles (given in the 
Bibl. Orient. i, 479, and by Wright, in the Jour. of 
Sac. Lit. Jan. 1867), canons (given by Lagarde, in Re- 
liquie Juris Eccles. Syr. p. 117, and by Lamy, in De 
Syrorum Fide in Re Eucharisticu, p. 98); his essay on 
the Shem Hammephorash was published by Nestle in 
the Zeitschrift der deutsch. morgenl. Gesellschaft, 1878, iii, 
465 sq.; he also introduced a more correct vocalization 
{see Martin, Jacques d’ Edesse et les Voyelles Syriennes 
[Paris, 1870]); George, bishop of the Arabs, in the be- 
ginning of the 8th century (see Lagarde, Analecta, 
p. 108-134); Dionysius, patriarch of Telmachar, who, 
perusing the works of Eusebius, Socrates, and John of 
Ephesus, wrote annals from the Creation to A.D. 775, 
the first book of which was published by F. Tullberg, 
Dionysii Telmahhrensis (Upsala, 1850), lib. i; John of 
Dara (q. v.), author of four books on the resurrection 
of the body (extant), two books on the ecclesiastical 
and celestial hierarchies, four books on the priesthood, 
and a liturgy (see Zingerle, in the Tübinger theolog. 
Quartalsch7ift, 1867, p. 183-205; 1868, p. 267-285; Mo- 
numenta Syriaca ex Rom. Collecta, i, 105 sq., and Over- 
beck, loc. cit. p. 409); Moses bar-Cephas (q. v.), author 
of a commentary on the Paradise (published by Masius 
in a Latin translation at Antwerp in 1569); besides, he 
wrote on the hexemeron, an exposition of the Old and 
New Test., tracts on the liturgy, and seven homilies: 
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Masius’s Mosis Barceph.3 Libri Comment, de Paradiso 
ad Ignat. Lat. redd. is also found in the Bibl. Patr. 
Lugdun. xvii, 456; Dionysius bar-Calib (d. 1171), com- 
mentator; of his commentaries only those on the four 
gospels are extant: he also wrote on the incarnation 
and sacraments (not extant), against certain heresies 
(not extant), and an oration and tracts on ordination, 





schism, and confession (extant); John of Mardin (d. 
1165) (see the Bibl, Orient. ii, 217 sq.); Jacob of Mai- 
perkin, author of a dogmatical work, The Book of 
Treasures, mentioned by Assemani, and an address to 
such as are to be ordained (given in part in a Latin 
translation by Denzinger in his Ritus Orientalium in 
Administrandis Sacramm. [ Wiirzburg, 1863 ], ii, 106 sq.). 
The series of monophysitic writers is closed by a man 
who surpassed all his predecessors, namely, Gregory 
Abulfaraj bar-Hebrzeus. As the literature given under 
the art. ABULFARAJ (q. V.) is very deficient, and has of 
late greatly increased, we give it here by way of supple- 
ment. As a historian, Bar-Hebreus proved himself in 
his chronicle, which is now complete in the edition by 
Abbelfis and Lamy, Gregorii bar-Hebrai Chronicon 
Ecclesiasticum quod e Codice Musei Britannici Descrip- 
tum Conjuncta Opera Ediderunt, Latinitate Donarunt 
Annotationibusque Theologicis, Historicis, Geographicis 
et Archeologicis IUustrarunt (Louvain, 1872, 1874, 1877, 
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3 vols.); that part of the chronicle which treats of the 
crusade of king Richard I of England is given in the 
original with an English translation in the Syriac 
Reading Lessons, published by Bagster and Sons (Lond.). 
Of his dogmatical works, we mention Menorath Kudshi, 
i. e. “the lamp of the sanctuary,” a body of theology ex- 
tant in Arabic, written in the Syrian character; Kothobo 
Dazeljie, i. e. “the book of rays,” a compendium of 
theology, extensively described by Assemani. He also 
wrote Kothobo da-Dubori, i.e. “the book of morals,” a 
compendium of ethics, chiefly deduced from the fathers 
and ascetical writers, and Kothobo da-Tunoye Maphre- 
goni, “the book of pleasant narratives,” a collection of 
anecdotes, stories, and sentiments from Persian, Indian, 
Hebrew, Mohammedan, and Christian writers, in twen- 
ty chapters (see Adler, Brevis Lingue Syriace Insti- 
tutto [ Altona, 1784]). The ecclesiastical and civil law 
he treats in his Kothobo du-Hudoye, i. e. “the book of 
directions,” published in a Latin translation by Mai in 
the 10th vol. of his Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio 
(Rom. 1838). His Autsar Rozi, or “treasury of mys- 
teries”—his greatest exegetical work—is a commentary 
on the Holy Scriptures, and has elicited many mono- 
graphs. Larsow’s intention to publish a new edition 
has not been realized. Of monographs, we mention the 
general Prowmion and the Scholia on Job, in Kirsch 
Chrestom. Syr. (Leips. 1832, ed. Bernstein), p. 143, 186; 
Rhode, A bulpharagii Scholia in Psa.v et xviii (Breslau, 
1832) ; Winkler, Carmen Debore cum Scholiis Barhe- 
breanis (ibid. 1839); Tullberg, Scholia in Jesajam et in 
Psalmos Scholiorum Specimen (Prom. et Scholia in Psa. 
i, ii, xxii [ Upsala, 1842]); Knobloch, Greg. B. H. Scholia 
in Psa. lxviii, primum ed. et ill. (Breslau, 1852); Koræn 
and Wennberg, Greg. B. H. Scholia in Jerem. (Upsala, 
1852) ; id. Greg. B. H. Scholia in Psa. viii, xl, xli, l (Bres- 
lau, 1857, ed. R. S. F. Schröter); id. Scholia in Gen. xlix, 
l; Exod. xxxii-xxxw ; Judg. v, in Zeitschrift der deutsch. 
morgenl. Gesellsch. xxiv, 495 8q.; id. Scholia on Psa. tit, ir, 
vi, vii, ix-xv, xxiii, liii (together with bar-Hebreeus’s 
preface to the New Test. in the same review, xxix, 247- 
303); id. Greg. B. H. Scholia in Jobi i (Breslau, 1858, 
ed. Bernstein ); Schwarz, Gregorii bar- Ebhraya in 
Evangelium Johannis Commentarius. E Thesauro Mys- 
teriorum Desumptum, edidit ( Gött. 1878); Klamroth, 
Gregorii Abulfaragii bar-Ebhraya in Actus Aposto- 
lorum et Epistulas Catholicas Adnotationes, Syriace 
(ibid. 1878). He was also not only distinguished as 
a poet and grammarian, but combined also both quali- 
ties in that of a grammatical poet. His short gram- 
mar in metre was published by Bertheau, Greg. B. H. 
Gramm. Linguæ Syr. in Metro Ephræmeo (Gött. 1843), 
while Martin published the Œuvres Grammaticales 
d'A boulfaradj dit bar-Hebræus (Paris, 1872, 2 vols. ). 
Of his poems, Wolff published a Specimen Carminum pr. 
ed, vert, ill. (Lips. 1834), and Lengerke, Ab. Carmm. 
Syrr. aliquot adhuc inedita ed. vert. ill. ( Königsberg, 
1836-38); but lately they have been published by A. 
Scebabi, Gregorii bar-Hebræi Carmina Correcta, ac ab 
eodem Lexicon Adjunctum (Rom. 1877). See Moxo- 
PHYSITES, 

3. Monothelitic Writers——The only writer who cer- 
tainly belonged to this sect was Thomas of Haran, 
bishop of Kapharlab, who in 1089 sent an apology of the 
monothelitic doctrine to the patriarch John of Antioch, 
But there is a controversy whether the patriarch of 
Antioch, John Maro, was a Catholic, monothelite, or a 
mystical person, and whether the Maronites were al- 
ready orthodox before the crusades. The writings 
which go under his name, the Metul Kohunotha, a 
treatise on the priesthood, and a commentary on the 
liturgy, are not his—the former belongs to John of 
Dara, the latter to Dionysius bar-Calib. But there is 
no reason to deny him the authorship of the treatise 
on the faith of the Church against the Monophysites 
and Nestorians, which is preserved in a MS, dated 1392, 
and written in Svriac with an Arabic translation. 

III. Trans(ations.—The translations made from the 
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Greek into Syriac are very numerous, especially of the 
writings of the apostolic fathers. The Syrians had 
both epistles of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians 
(see Lagarde, Clementis Romani Recognitiones Syriace 
[ Lips. 1861]; id. Clementina [ ibid. 1865]; Funk, Die 
syrische Uebersetzung der Clemensbriefe, in the Theolog. 
Quartalschrift, 1877, p. 477; and Hilgenfeld, Die Briefe 
des rémischen Clemens und thre syrische Uebersetzung, in 
the Zeitschrift fiir wissensch. Theol. 1877, xx, pt. 4). 
On the seven epistles of Ignatius of Antioch, see, as for 
the controversy, the art. IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH, and 
add Lipsius, Ueber das Verhdltniss der 3 syr. Briefe 
des Ignatius zu den übrigen Recenss. der ignat. Literatur 
(ibid. 1859), and Merx, Meletemata Ignatiana (Breslau, 
1861). 

A somewhat peculiar work is the Gnomology men- 
tioned by Origen, and ascribed to Sixtus I (in the be- 
ginning of the 2d century), published in Latin by Hil- 
Jesemius in 1574 and by Siber in 1725. Lagarde has 
published it in the Syriac according to Nitrian MSS. in 
his Analecta. Very important also are the contribu- 
tions of the Syrian Church to the apologetic literature 
of the 2d century. In Cureton’s Spicilegium we find au 
oration of Melito of Sardes, written about A.D. 160 to 
Mare Aurel, in which he tries to show the folly of 
polytheism and seeks to gain him for the Christian 
faith. A German translation of this oration was made 
by Wette, in the Tübinger Quartalschrift, 1862. Besides 
this oration, Cureton also gives some fragments from 
Melito’s writings on the body and soul, on the cross and 
faith. In the same Spicilegium we find another apolo- 
getic work, which is otherwise mentioned as the “ ora- 
tion to the Greeks” by Justin. The Syrian text as- 
cribes it to Ambrose, a Greek. Fragments of a Syrian 
translation of Irenæus are given by Pitra in the Spicile- 
gium Solesmense (Paris, 1852), i, 3, 6. 

The Nitrian MSS. also contain much material per- 
taining to the works of Hippolvtus, the author of the 
Philosophumena. Lagarde, who published a Greek edi- 
tion of Hippolytus ( Hippolyti Romani que feruntur 
omnia Grece [ Lips. 1858 |), has collected the Syrian 
fragments in his Analecta, p. 79-91; and in his Appen- 
dix ad Analecta sua Syriaca (ibid. 1858), he gives 
Arabic fragments of Hippolytus’s commentary on the 
Apocalypse. As for the Syriac fragments, they contain 
an extract of Hippolytus’s commentary on Daniel. 
Chapters viii and xi he refers to Persia, Alexander, and 
Antiochus Epiphanes; the four kingdoms (ch. ii and 
vii) are the Babylonian, Persian, Macedonian, and Ro- 
man; the ten horns (ch. vii) he refers to ten kingdoms 
growing out of the Roman empire, three of which— 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and Libya—will be annihilated by the 
antichrist. Besides the commentary on Daniel, these 
fragments also contain a scholium on the authors, di- 
vision, collection, and order of the Psalms, fragments of 
a commentary on the Song of Songs, also fragments of 
a treatise on the resurrection (in which the deacon 
Nicolaus is designated as the author of the Nicolaitans) 
addressed to the empress Mammea, on the Passover, the 
four animals by Ezekiel, and the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ, 

In Lagarde’s Reliquie Juris Eccles, Antiquissime 
Syriace (Lips. 1856), we also have the minutes of the 
Carthagenian Synod of 256, together with Cyprian’s 
epistles and the Epistola Canonica of Peter of Alexan- 
dria in the Syrian version, while the Analecta by the 
same author contain Syriac writings and fragments of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, A fragment of an epistle of 
pope Felix I to Maximus of Alexandria is contained in 
Zingerle’s Monumenta Syriaca. This much for the ante- 
Nicene period. As to the post-Nicene period, we men- 
tion two works of Harris Cowper, Analecta Nicena 
(Lond. 1857), fragments relating to the Council of Nice, 
and Syriac Muscellanies (ibid. 1861), or extracts re- 
lating to the first and second general councils, and va- 
rious quotations, In these two works we have Constan- 
tine’s invitatory address to the bishops of the Nicene 
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Council, his decree against Arius, and the episcopal sig-- 
natures to councils of the 4th century. 

A great favorite with the Syrian translators was- 
Eusebius of Cæsarea, whose ecclesiastical history is pre-- 
served for the greatest part in London and St. Peters-- 
burg MSS. of the 5th and 6th centuries. Specimens of 
the Syriac translation were given by Cureton in the- 
Corpus Ignatianum, in the Spicilegium and Ancient 
Documents, while Wright is preparing a Syriac edition,. 
who also edited and translated in the Jour. of Sac. 
Lit, July, Oct., 1866, a treatise On the Star, ascribed to- 
Eusebius, and which is found in a MS. of the 6th cen- 
tury. The Theophany (Seopaveia), long lost, was dis- 
covered by Tattam in a Nitrian monastery, and was 
edited, under the title Eusebius on the Theophania or 
Divine Manifestation of Jesus Christ, by Lee (Lond. 
1842), who also translated the same into English (ibid.. 
1843). The MS. is now in the British Museum, and 
Lee assigns it to A.D. 411. The Theophania has the 
same object in view as the dwddaktc ebayyeducn, the 
Demonstratio Evangelica. It speaks in the first book 
of the Logos, the mediator between God and the world,. 
and the prototype of the divine ideas expressed in the 
Creation, refuting at the same time atheism, polythe- 
ism, pantheism, and materialism. The second book treats. 
of the fall and sin, and of the necessity of a divine inter-- 
vention for the conversion and sanctification of man- 
kind; the third speaks of the incarnation of the divine: 
Logos, his redeeming death, resurrection, etc.; the fourth 
speaks of the fulfilment of the prophecies of Christ-con- 
cerning the extension of his kingdom, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the Temple, etc.; the fifth book refutes 
the objections made to Christ’s miracles as being magi-- 
cal humbug or invented by his disciples. 

Of greater import are the Festal Letters of Athana-- 
sius, long lost in the Greek original, but found in a 
Nitrian MS., from which they were edited by Cureton. 
in 1846, who also published an English translation in 
1848; another English translation is given by Burgess. 
and Williams in the Library of the Fathers (Oxford,. 
1854) ; they were translated into German and annotated: 
by Larsow (Leips. 1852), while the original, with a Latin: 
translation, is given by Mai in the Nova Patrum Bibli- 
otheca (Rom. 1853), vi, 1-168. l 

Besides the writers already mentioned, we must name 
Titus, bishop of Bostra, who wrote four books against 
the Manichæans, imperfect in the Greek, but complete 
in the Syriac translation, and edited by Lagarde, T'iti 
Bostreni contra Manicheos Libri IV Syriace ( Berl.. 
1859); Cyril of Alexandria, whose commentary on Luke 
has been edited by Payne Smith, S. Cyrilli Alex. A r-- 
chiep. Commentarii in Luce Evangelium (Oxford, 1858).. 
Of the translations of Gregory of Nyssa and Chrysostom 
only a few fragments have been published (see Zin- 
gerle, Monumenta Syriaca, i, 111, 117). The Physiolo— 
gus, erroneously ascribed to Basil, was published (1795) 
by Tyschen, Physiologus Syrus, seu Hist. Animalium 
ægœii in Sacra Scriptura Memoratorum. A part of 
the Paradise, an account of the acts and discourses of 
the most eminent Egyptian monks, erroneously ascribed 
to Palladius and Jerome, has been published by Diet- 
rich, Codd. Syriacorum Specimina, que ad Illustrandam 
Dogmatis de Cena Sacra, nec non Scripture Syr. Histo- 
riam facerent (Marburg, 1855). 

After the 5th century the translations from Greek 
Church fathers gradually cease, because the Syrians 
from that time on either belong to the Nestorians or 
Monophysites. ‘The Nestorians translated the writings 
of Diodorus and Theodore of Mopsuestia for excerpts 
from their writings (see Lagarde, Analecta), while The- 
odore’s commentary on Genesis has lately been publish- 
ed by Sachau, Theodori Mopsuestent Fragmenta Syri- 
aca, edidit atque in Lat. serm. vertit (Lips. 1869); the 
Monophysites translated Severus’s writings, whose hom- 
ilies were translated at the same time by Paul of Cal- 
linicum, and later by Jacob of Edessa. Four visitation 
discourses of Severus are translated into Latin from the 
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Syriac by Mai in Scriptt. Veterum, Nova Coll. ix, 742 sq. 
Some fragments from Jacob’s translation of Severus’s 
homilies are published by Martin, who also published 
Jacob's epistle to George, bishop of Sarug, concern- 
ing Syriac orthography (see Jacobi Episc. Edessent 
Epistola ad Georgium Episc. Sarugensem de Ortho- 
graphia Syriaca; subsequuntur ejusdem Jacobi necnon 
Thome Diuconi Tractatus de Punctis aliaque Docu- 
menta in eandem materiam ( Paris, 1869), to which 
must be added Phillips, A Letter by Mar Jacub on Syr- 
iac Orthography, also a Tract by the same author, and 
a Discourse by Gregorius bar-Hebr. on Syriac Accents 
(Lond. 1869), to which are added appendices. In fine, 
we mention the translation of the epistles of pope Julius 
I, which is given by Lagarde in his Analecta, p. 67-79, 
while the original Greek is contained in Mai’s SS. Vett, 
Nova Coll. vii, 165, and in the Appendix to Lagarde’s 
_ Titi Bostrent. Of translations from other languages be- 
sides the Greek, little is to be said, unless we mention 
the works into modern Syriac issued from the press at 
Urumiah, as the translation of the Bible, of Baxter's 
Rest of the Saints, Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress, etc. 

IV. Leturgies.— The Syrian churches are rich in 
sacramental liturgies. The Eastern Syrians use a li- 
turgical form which has been transmitted to them by 
the apostles of Edessa and Seleucia, Addai and Maris, 
while the Western Syrians use the liturgy’ of James, 
which has become the basis for the liturgical service 
throughout the Orient. The works which treat on the 
Oriental liturgies are Assemani’s Codex Liturg. (Rom. 
1749-66); Rénaudot, Liturgtarum Orientt. Collectio 
(Par. 1716); Daniel, Cod. Lit. ( Lips. 1853), tom. iv; 
Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Church (Lond. 1850) ; 
Neale and Littledale, The Liturgies of SS. Mark, James, 
Clement, Chrysostom, and Basil, and the Church of Mal- 
abar (2d ed. ibid. 1869), translated with introduction 
and appendices. 

The liturgical service (Kurbono, “ the oblation or ac- 
cess ;” also Kudsho, “the holy ritual”) of all the Syrian 
churches consists of two principal parts, the first being 
performed in the public congregation, composed alike 
of the faithful and the general hearers, but the second 
available only to the baptized, or believers. This latter 
part is called anaphora, or “the uplifting,’ a term re- 
ferring both to the presentation of the eucharistic ma- 
terials on the altar and to the devotional elevation of 
. the mind in the communicants, Of these anaphoras, 
a few are the productions of Syrian fathers; the rest 
are versions or adaptations from the Greek. The old- 
est anaphora is that of James, which is the basis of 
that great number of anaphoras which are used among 
the Jacobites and Maronites. The lesser liturgy of 
James is an abridgment of the former by Gregory bar- 
Hebreus. This is used on comparatively private occa- 
sions, as baptisms and matrimony. To Peter, chief 
of the apostles, are ascribed the Jacobitic anaphoras, 
found by Rénaudot and by Howard in his Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas and their Liturgies from Syriac 
MSS. (Oxf. and Lond. 1864). The Liturgy of the 
Twelve Apostles, compiled by Luke, is found by Ré- 
naudot, Howard,-Neale, and Littledale. There are also 
liturgies ascribed to John, Mark, Clement of Rome, 
Dionysius of Athens, Ignatius of Antioch, Matthew 
the pastor, Xystus and Julius (bishops of Rome), and 
Celestine, whose liturgy Wright published (The Lit- 
urgy of St. Celestine, Bishop of Rome) in the Jour. of 
Sac. Lit. April, 1867, p. 332. To orthodox Greek fa- 
thers are ascribed the anaphoras of Eustathius of An- 
tioch, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzum, Chrysostom, and 
Cyril of Alexandria. To orthodox Syrians are as- 
cribed the anaphoras of Maruthas, Jacob of Sarug, and 
Simeon the Persian. To Greek heretics belong the 
anaphoras of Severus of Antioch and Dioscurus of Al- 
exandria. 

All these anaphoras are either spurious or very dubi- 
ous, while those prepared by the bishops, especially the 
patriarchs of the Syrian Jacobites, have more historical 
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foundation in their favor. Of such we mention Philox- 
enus, Jacob Bardæus, Thomas of Charchel, John of Bas- 
sora, Jacob of Edessa, Eleazar bar-Sabetha of Babylon 
(also called “ Philoxenus of Bagdad” in the 9th cen- 
tury), Moses Barcepha, John bar-Shushan (d. 1073), 
John of Haran and Mardin (d. 1165; in Catholic mis- 
sals erroneously called “ Chrysostom”), Dionysius bar- 
Çalib, the patriarchs Michael the Elder, John Scriba 
or the Lesser (towards the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury), John Ibn-Maadani (d. 1263), Gregory bar-He- 
bræus, Dioscorus of Kardu (at the end of the 13th cen- 
tury), and Ignatius Ibn-Wahib (d. 1332). 

All the anaphoras which we have mentioned are pub- 
lished either in the original or in a translation, but there - 
are some which are extant only in MS. or known from 
incidental quotations. Altogether there are about sixty 
anaphoras belonging to the family of Syro-Jacobitic lit- 
urgies. 

From the West-Syrian liturgies we come now to 
East-Syrians, who, as we have already stated, used a 
liturgical form transmitted to them from Addai and 
Maris, which is the Norma normans, while sometimes 
the anaphoras of Theodore of Mopsuestia and Nesto- 
rius is used. The latter was, according to Ebedjesu, 
translated by Thomas of Edessa and Marabba. The 
anaphoras of Narses, Barsumas, and Diodore of Tar- 
sus, mentioned by Ebedjesu, are lost. The liturgy of the- 
apostles, together with the Gospels and Epistles, is found 
in Syriac in the Missale Chaldaicum ex Decreto S. 
Congreg. de Propaganda Fide editum (Rom. 1767 ); 
Ordo Chalduicus Missal Beatorum app. juxta Ritum 
Eccles. Malabar. (ibid. 1774) ; Ordo Chaldaicus Rituum 
et Lectionum juxta Morem Eccl. Mal. (ibid. 1775); 
Tukhse we Kerjane da Chedata wa de Attiketha akk 
Tekhsa Kaldaja de Malabar (ibid. 1844) (comp. also 
Rénaudot, Neale, and Littledale [loc. cit.]). 

V. Ritual.—The main work on this subject is Den- 
zinger’s Ritus Orientalium, Coptorum, Syrorum et Ar- 
menorum in Administrandis Sacrumentis ( Würzburg, 
1863-64, 2 vols.), who collected his material from As- 
semani, Codex Liturg. Ecclesie Universe in XV libr. 
distributus (Rom. 1749-66 ), and perused that left by 
the late Rénaudot, as well as the documents copied for 
that purpose by Zingerle from MSS. at Rome. The 
ritual for “baptism” among the Nestorians, said to be 
used by the apostles Addai and Maris, and fixed by 
Jesujab of Adiabene in the 7th century, is found in the 
Cod. Lit., by Badger in his Nestovians, and Denzinger. 
The Jacobites have many baptismal rituals, one of 
which is ascribed to James, the brother of the Lord; 
while another, transmitted by Christ to the apostles, 
and instituted by Severus, is, according to a Florentine 
MS., said to have been translated into Syriac by Jacob 
of Edessa (comp. Assemani, Brbliothecee Afedicew, Lau- 
rentiane et Palatine Codicum Manuscript. Orient. Cata- 
logus [ Flor. 1742], p. 83). The same Severus is said to 
have prepared two other baptismal rituals; besides, there 
is one by Philoxenus for cases of emergency. In three 
forms (for a boy, a girl, and many candidates) we have 
an order of baptism ascribed to Jacob of Edessa; an- 
other, called after St. Basil, is said to be of Melchitic 
origin, although the Jacobites use it. All these orders 
are found by Assemani and Denzinger. The A/aronites 
also use the formule of the apostles James and Jacob of 
Edessa; besides, they have one by Jacob of Sarug, an 
anonymous one, and one named after St. Basil. The 
latter two are only found by Denzinger, the first also 
by Assemani. The distribution of the “eucharist” is 
described in the liturgies. The “penitential rite” as - 
prescribed by the Nestorian Jesujab of Adiabene, to- 
gether with that of the Jacobite Dionysius bar-Calib and — 
other Jacobitic documents, are given by Denzinger, who 
also gives the Nestorian and Maronitic rite of “ ordina- 
tion,” on which also see Lee, The Validity of the Holy 
Orders of the Church of England (Lond. 1869). The 
order for “matrimony” according to the Nestorian 
and Jacobitic rite is also given by Denzinger. The 
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sacrament of “extreme unction” has gradually disap- 
peared among the Nestorians, although there is no 
doubt that it existed at an early time, as may be seen 
from several allusions made to it by Ephrem (see also 
Cod: Vat. Syr. 119, p. 127-128). The Jacobitic Ordo 
Laumpadis (as this sacrament is called by the Western 
Syrians), Denzinger gives after Trombellii Tractatus 
TII de Extrema Unctione (Bologna, 1776). In conclu- 
sion, we only add that the extensive Nestorian ritual 
fur the burial of a priest is given in English by Bad- 
ger (loc. cit. ii, p. 282 sq.), and in the Officium Defunc- 
torum, ad Usum Maronttarum Gregorii XIII Impensa 
Chaldaicis Characteribus Impressum (Rom. 1585), we 
find the ritual for the dead, both clerical and lay. 

VI. The Breviary.—On this subject see, besides the 
breviaries, Badger (loc. cit. ii, 16-25), Dietrich (Com- 
mentatio de Psalterii Usu Publico et Divisione in Ec- 
clesia Syriaca [ Marburg, 1862 ]), and the art. BREV- 
1ARY in this Cyclopedia. The Nestorian office in its 
present form may be traced back to the 5th century. 
As early as the 5th century Theodul wrote on the mode 
of the recitation of the psalms in the office (q. v.). 
Narses wrote proclamations and hymns for the same, 
and Micha and Abraham of Bethrabban treat of the 
Kathismata (q. v.) of the nocturn, In the 6th century, 
Marabba instituted antiphons (canons) for all psalms, 
while Babeus arranged the hymns for the days of the 
saints and other festivals. In the 7th century, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Thomas Margensis, the Pro- 
prium de Tempore (chudra) was arranged by Jesujab of 
Adiabene, which occasionally was altered by the inser- 
tion of new prayers and hymns, until it received its 
final revision about 1250 in the monastery of Deir 
Ellaitha at Mosûl. 

For better understanding, it is necessary to know the 
<livision of the Psalter among the Nestorians, which 
almost corresponds to that of the Greek Church. The 
book of Psalms is divided into twenty hullalas, to which 
is added as the twenty-first the song of Exod. xvi and 
Deut. xxxii. The hullalas are again subdivided into 
fifty-seven (inclusive of Exod. xvi and Deut. xxxii, 
sixty) marmithas. Each marmitha is preceded by a 
prayer and succeeded by the Gloria Patri. Each psalm 
has an antiphon (canon) after the first verse, which 
serves very often to impress the whole with a specific 
Christian character. The psalms thus arranged were 
printed at Mosûl in 1866 and twice at Rome, Psalterium 
Chaldaicum in Usum Nationis Chald. editum (1842), 
and Breviarium Chald. in Usum Nat. Chald. a Jos. 
Guriel, secundo editum (1865). As it is not the object 
of this article to give a description of the breviary, we 
here mention only, for such as are interested, Dietrich, 
Morgengebete der alten Kirche des Orients für die Fest- 
zeiten (Leips. 1864); Takhsa de teshmeshatha itanjatha 
de jaumatha shechime ve da star ve methida Kethaba 
dakdam vadebathar (Mosûl, 1866); Schönfelder, in the 
Tübinger Quartalschrift, 1866, p. 179 sq. 

The Western Syriac or Jacobitic office, with which 
the Maronitic corresponds for the greater part, is distin- 
guished not only from the Eastern Syriac, but also from 
all others, in not having the psalms as its main sub- 
stance. The Jacobitic office is found in Breviarium 
Feriale Syriacum SS. Ephræmi et Jacobi Syrorum 
juxta Ritum eusdem Nationis, quod incipit a Feria II 
usque ad Sabbatum inclusive; additis variis Hymnis 
ac Benedictionibus. Ab Athan. Saphar Episcopo Mar- 
din (Rom. 1696). The Sunday office may be found in 
Officium Feriale juxta Ritum Ecclesiæ Syrorum (ibid. 
1851). The office for the Passion week was published 
by Clodius from a Leipsic MS. in 1720, Liturgiæ Syri- 
ace Septtmane Passionis Dom, N. J. Chr. excerptum 
e Cod. MS. Biblioth. Lips. ed. ac notis illustr. 

The Maronitic festival office is found in Officia Sanc- 
torum juxta Ritum Ecclesie Muronitarum (Rom. 1666, 
2 vols. fol.), and in Breviarium Syriacum, Officium Fe- 
riale juæt. Rit. Eccl. Syr. Maron. Innocentii X Pont. 
Max. Jussu Editum, Denuo Typis Excusum (5th ed. 
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ibid. 1863), with an appendix containing the Officium 
Defunctorum and other prayers. An edition of the of- 
fice was published on Mount Lebanon in 1855, Be shem 
abba va bera va ructia de Kudsha alaha sharira tabea- 
nan shechimetha akh eyada de ita de Maronaye. 

It may not be out of order to speak here of the Syrian 
Church lectionary. The MSS. of the Syriac New Test. 
are strangers to the modern division of the books into 
chapters and verses, instead of which they divide the 
several books (except the Apocalypse) into reading-les- 
sons of different. lengths, but averaging about fifteen 
of our verses. Thus the first lesson (Matt. i, 1-17) is 
for the Sunday before Christmas; the second (ver, 18- 
25) is entitled the revelation to Joseph; the third (ii, 
1-12), vespers of Christmas; the fourth (ver. 13-18), 
matins of slaughter of the infants, etc. The four Gos- 
pels contain 248 lessons, of which seven are unappro- 
priated or serve for any day, and the remaining 241 
serve for 252 different occasions. The Acts and the 
Epistles (which are collectively called the A postles) con- 
tain 242 lessons, of which twenty are unappropriated, 
and the remaining 222 serve for 241 occasions, On 
most of the occasions there was one lesson appointed 
from the Gospels, and one also from the Apostles. A 
tabular view of these lessons is given in the first appen- 
dix to Murdock’s New Test. from the Syriac Peshito ver- 
sion (N. Y. 1869). 

VII. Hymnology.— According to Hahn, the first hym- 
nologist of the Syrians was the celebrated Gnostic Bar- 
desanes, who flourished-in the second half of the 2d 
century. In this he is in some degree supported by 
Ephrem in his F2fty-third Homily against Heretics (ii, 
553), where, although he does not actually assert that 
Bardesanes was the inventor of measures, yet he speaks 
of him in terms which show that he not only wrote 
hymns, but also imply that at least he revived and 
brought into fashion a taste for hymnology: 


“ For these things Bardesanes 
Uttered in his writings. 
He composed odes, 
And mingled them with music; 
He harmonized psalms 
aoe introduced measures— 
By measares ad balances 
e divided words. 
He thus concealed for the simple 
The bitter with the sweet ; 
For the sickly do not prefer 
Food which is wholesome. 
He sought to imitate David, 
To adorn himself with his beauty 
So that he might be praised by the likeness. 
He therefore set in order 
Psalms one hundred and fifty, 
But he deserted the truth of David, 
And only imitated his numbers.” 


It as to be regretted that of the hymns of Bardesanes— 
which, it appears, in consequence of their high poetic 
merit, exercised an extensive influence over the relig- 
ious opinions of the age in which he lived, and gave so 
much strength and popularity to his Gnostic errors—a 
very few fragments only remain. These fragments are 
to be found scattered through the works of Ephrem, 
For Bardesanes, see the excellent monograph by Hahn, 
Bardesanus Gnosticus Syrorum Primus Hymnologus 
(Lips. 1819), who makes the following beautiful re- 
mark: “Gnosticism itself is poetry; it is not therefore 
wonderful that among its votaries true poets should 
have been found. Tertullian mentions the psalms of 
Valentinus; and Marcus, his disciple, a contemporary 
of Bardesanes, inculcated his Gnosticism in a song, 
in which he introduced the Kons conversing” (loc. cit. 
p. 28). 

Harmonius, the son of Bardesanes, stands next in the 
history of this subject, both chronologically and for his 
successful cultivation of sacred poetry. He was edu- 
cated in the language and wisdom of Greece, and there 
can be no question that he would make his knowledge 
of the exquisite metrical compositions of that literature 
bear on the improvement of his own. This is said on 
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the presumption that the accounts of the ecclesiastical 
historians Sozomen and Theodoret are credible. The 
former states, in his Life of Ephrem, lib. iii, c. 16, 
that “Harmonius, the son of Bardesanes, having been 
well educated in Grecian literature, was the first who 
subjected his native language to metres and musical 
laws (mpõrov uerpo kai vópoiç POVoLKOIC THY má- 
toov pwvùv vrayayeiy), and adapted it to choirs of 
singers, as the Syrians now commonly chant—not, in- 
deed, using the writings of Harmonius, but his num- 
bers (roic pédear); for, not being altogether free from 
his father’s heresy and the things which the Grecian 
philosophers boasted of concerning the soul, the body, 
and regeneration (vraduyyeveciac), having set these to 
music he mixed them with his own writings.” The 
notice of Theodoret is yet more brief. He says (lib. iv, 
c. 29): “ And since Harmonius, the son of Bardesanes, 
had formerly composed certain songs, and, mingling his 
impiety with the sweetness of music, enticed his hear- 
ers and allured them to destruction, having taken from 
him metrical harmony (rijv appoviay rov pédove), 
Ephrem mixed godliness with it,” etc. This state- 
ment is not confirmed by Ephrem, who attributes to 
the father what the Greek historians ascribe to the son. 
Hahn admits, without any expressed hesitation, the 
testimony of the Greek historians, their mistake as to 
the invention of the metres excepted, and ingeniously 
traces to Harmonius certain features of the Syriac poetry 
(Ueber den Gesang in der syrischen Kirche, p. 61). As- 
semani, in his Bibliotheca Orientalis, i, 61, makes an in- 
cidental allusion to Harmonius, intimating that in the 
later transcriptions of Svriac literature his name and 
influence were acknowledged, since both he and his fa- 
ther, Bardesanes, are mentioned in MSS, as the inven- 
tors of metres. 

Until we come to Ephrem, there is one more name 
which has historical or traditionary importance in Syr- 
- jac metrical literature—that is Baleus, or more proper- 
ly Balai, who, as Hahn says (Bardesanus, p. 47), “ gave 
his name to the pentasyllabic metre, because the ortho- 
dox Syrians entertained a horror of Bardesanes.” Be- 
fore Ephrem, according to the catalogue of Ebedjesu, 
lived Simeon, bishop of Seleucia, who suffered martyr- 
dom about the year 296. Two of his hymns are, ac- 
cording to Assemani, to be found in the sacred offices 
of the Chaldeans. The greatest of all hymn-writers 
whose works are extant, and whose hymns have been 
translated into German as well as into English (see 
Burgess, Metrical Hymns and Homilies [ Lond. 1853]), 
was Ephrem Syrus (q. v.) Besides these writers, the 
following are mentioned by Ebedjesu: Paulona, a dis- 
ciple of Ephrem; Marutha, bishop of Maiphercata; 
Narses of Edessa, surnamed “the harp of the spirit,” 
who used the hexasyllabic metre; Jacob of Edessa; 
Babi bar-Nisibone, about A.D. 720; Jacob, bishop of 
Chalatia, about A.D. 740; Shalita, bishop of Rashana, 
about A.D. 740; Saliba of Mesopotamia, about A.D. 
781; Chabib-Jesu bar-Nun of Bethabara, about A.D. 
820; Jesujahab bar-Malkun of Nisibis, about A.D. 1222; 
Chamisius bar-Kardachi; George Varda, about 1538; 
Simeon, bishop of Amiola, about 1616; and Gabriel 
Hesna. 

‘VIII. Literature.—Assemani, Bibliotheca Orient. Cle- 
mentino- Vatic. (Rom. 1719-28, 3 vols.; abridg. ed. by 
Pfeiffer, Erlangen, 1776, 2 vols.); Assemani [S. E. and 
J. S.], Bibliothecæ Apostol. Vatic. Codic. MSS. Catal. 
(Rom. 1785 sq.); Mai, Catal. Codd. Bibl. Vatic. Arab. 
etc., item ejus partis Hebr. et Syriaci quam Assemani in 
editione sua pretermiserunt (ibid. 1831); Rosen, Catal. 
Codd. MSS. Orientalium qui in Museo Britannico as- 
servantur (Lond. 1838 sq.); Wiseman, Hore Syriace 
(Rom. 1829); Wenrich, De Auctorum Grec. Version- 
thus et Commentariis Syriacis (Lips. 1842). Besides 
the works already mentioned in this article, see the 
article “ Syrische Sprache u. Literatur” in the Regens- 
burger Allgemeine Real-Encyklop.; Etheridge, The Syr- 
tan Churches and Gospels (Lond. 1846); Bickell, “ Sy- 
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risches für deutsche Theologen” in the Liter. Hand- 
weiser, No. 77, 78, 79, 80, 82, 86, 88, 91, 92; id. Conspec- 
tus Rei Syrorum Literariæ Additis Notis Bibliographicis 
et Excerptis Anecdotis (Münster, 1871); Hermann, Bi- 
bliotheca Orientalis et Linguistica (Halle, 1870); and 
Friederici, Bibliotheca Orientalis (Lond. 1876, 1877, 
1878). (B. P.) 


Syriac Liturgy. See JAMES, ST., LITURGY OF; 
SYRIAC LITERATURE. 


Syriac Versions. The following account of the 
translations of thẹ Holy Scriptures in the ancient Syr- 
iac language is sufficiently copious on the general sub- 
ject. See VERSIONS. 

I. The Old Testament.—There are two Syriac transla- 
tions of this part of the Bible, one made directly from 
the original, and the other from an ancient Greek ver- 
sion. 

‘A. From the Hebrew.—1. Name.—In the early times 
of Syrian Christianity there was executed a version of 
the Old Test. from the original Hebrew, the use of 
which must have been as widely extended as was the 
Christian profession among that people. Ephrem the. 
Syrian, in the latter half of the 4th century, gives abun- 
dant proof of its use in general by his countrymen. 
When he calls it “ our version,” it does not appear to be 
in opposition to any other Syriac translation (for no 
other can be proved to have then existed), but in con- 
trast with the original Hebrew text, or with those in 
other languages (Ephrem, Opera Syr. i, 380, on 1 Sam. 
xxiv, 4). At a later period this Syriac translation was 
designated Peshito, a term in Syriac which signifies 
simple or single, and which is thought by some to have 
been applied to this version to mark its freedom from 
glosses and allegorical modes of interpretation (Hiver- 
nick, Einleit. I, ii, 90). It is probable that this name was 
applied to the version after another had been formed 
from the Hexaplar Greek text. (See below.) In the 
translation made from Origen’s revision of the Sept., 
the critical marks introduced by him were retained, and 
thus every page and every part was marked with aster- 
isks and obeli, from which the translation from the He- 
brew was free. It might, therefore, be but natural for 
a bare text to be thus designated, in contrast with the 
marks and the citations of the different Greek transla- 
tors found in the version from the Hexaplar Greek. 

2. Date-—This translation from the Hebrew has al- 
ways been the ecclesiastical version of the Syrians; 
and when it is remembered how inthe 5th century 
dissensions and divisions were introduced into the Syr- 
ian churches, and how from that time the Monophy- 
sites and those termed Nestorians have been in a state 
of unhealed opposition, it shows not only the antiquity 
of this version, but also the deep and abiding hold 
which it must have taken on the mind of the people, 
that this version was firmly held fast by both of these 
opposed parties, as well as by those who adhere to the 
Greek Church, and by the Maronites, Its existence 
and use prior to their divisions is sufficiently proved by 
Ephrem alone. But how much older it is than that 
deacon of Edessa we have no evidence. From Bar-He- 
breeus (in the 13th century) we learn that there were 
three opinions as to its age: some saying that the ver- 
sion was made in the reigns of Solomon and Hiram; 
some that it was translated by Asa, the priest who was 
sent by the king of Assyria to Samaria; and some that 
the version was made in the days of Addai the apostle 
and of Abgarus, king of Osrhoéne (at which time, he 
adds, the Simple version of the New Test. was also 
made) (Wiseman, Hore Syriace, p. 90). The first of 
these opinions, of course, implies that the books written 
before that time were then translated; indeed, a limi- 
tation of somewhat the same kind would apply to the 
second, The ground of the first opinion seems to have 
been the belief that the Tyrian king was a convert to 
the profession of the true and revealed faith held by 
the Israelites; and that the possession of Holy Scripture 
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in the Syriac tongue (which they identified with his 
own) was a necessary consequence of this adoption of 
the true belief: this opinion is mentioned as having 
been held by some of the Syrians in the 9th century. 
The second opinion (which does not appear to have 
been cited from any Syriac writer prior to Bar-Hebre- 
us) seems to have some connection with the formation 
of the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch. As that 
version is in an Aramean dialect, any one who sup- 
posed that it was made immediately after the mission 
of the priest from Assyria might say that it was then 
first that an Aramezan translation was executed; and 
this might afterwards, in a sort of indefinite manner, 
have been connected with what the Syrians themselves 
used. James of Edessa (in the latter half of the 7th 
century) had held the third of the opinions mentioned 
by Bar-Hebreus, who cites him in support of it, and 
accords with it. 

It is highly improbable that any part of the Syriac 
version is older than the advent of our Lord, those 
who placed it under Abgarus, king of Edessa, seem to 
have argued on the theory that the Syrian people 
then received Christianity; and thus they supposed 
that a version of the Scriptures was a necessary accom- 
paniment of such conversion. All that the account 
shows clearly is, then, that it was believed to belong to 
the earliest period of the Christian faith among them: 
an opinion with which all that we know on the subject 
accords well. Thus Ephrem, in the 4th century, not 
only shows that it was then current, but also gives the 
impression that this had even then been long the case. 
For in his commentaries he gives explanations of terms 
which were even then obscure. This might have been 
from age: if so, the version was made comparatively 
long before his days; or it might be from its having 
been in a dialect different from that to which he was ac- 
customed at Edessa. In this case, then, the translation 
was made in some other part of Syria; which would 
hardly have been done unless Christianity had at such 
a time been more diffused there than it was at Edessa, 
The dialect of that city is stated to have been the purest 
Syriac ; if, then, the version was made for that place, it 
would no doubt have been a monument of such purer 
dialect. Probably the origin of the Old Syriac version 
is to be compared with that of the Old Latin [see Vur- 
GATE]; and it probably differed as much from the pol- 
ished language of Edessa as did the Old Latin, made in 
the African province, from the contemporary writers of 
Rome, such as Tacitus, Even though the traces of the 
origin of this version of the Old Test. be but few, yet it 
is of importance that they should be marked; for-the 
Old Syriac has the peculiar value of being the first ver- 
sion from the Hebrew original made for Christian use, 
and, indeed, the only translation of the kind before that 
of Jerome which was made subsequently to the time 
when Ephrem wrote. This Syriac commentator may 
have termed it “our version” in contrast with all others 
then current (for the Targums were hardly versions), 
which were merely reflections of the Greek and not of 
the Hebrew original. 

3. Origin —The proof that this version was made 
from the Hebrew is twofold: we have the direct state- 
ments of Ephrem, who compares it in places with the 
Hebrew, and speaks of this origin as a fact; and who 
is contirmed (if that were needful) by later Syrian 
writers; we find the same thing evident from the in- 
ternal examination of the version itself. Whatever in- 
ternal change or revision it may have received, the He- 
brew groundwork of the translation is unmistakable. 
Such indications of revision must be afterwards briefly 
specified. 

From Ephrem having mentioned translators of this 
version, it has been concluded that it was the work of 
several: a thing probable enough in itself, but which 
could hardly be proved from the occurrence of a casual 
phrase, nor yet from variations in the rendering of the 
same Hebrew word; such variations being found in al- 
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most all translations, even when made by one person— 
that of Jerome, for instance; and which it would be al- 
most impossible to avoid, especially before the time 
when concordances and lexicons were at hand. Varia- 
tions in general phraseology give a far surer ground for 
supposing several translators, 

It has been much discussed whether this translation 
were a Jewish or a Christian work. Some, who have 
maintained that the translator was a Jew, have argued 
from his knowledge of Hebrew and his mode of render- 
ing. But these considerations prove nothing. Indeed, 
it might well be doubted if in that age a Jew would 
have formed anything except a Chaldee Targum; and 
thus diffuseness of paraphrase might be expected in- 
stead of closeness of translation. There need be no rea- 
sonable objection made to the opinion that it is a Chris- 
tian work. Indeed it is difficult to suppose that, before- 
the diffusion of Christianity in Syria, the version could 
have been needed. 

4. History.—The first printed edition of this version 
was that which appeared in the Paris Polyglot of Le Jay 
in 1645; it is said that the editor, Gabriel Sionita, a Ma- 
ronite, had only an imperfect MS., and that, besides er- 
rors, it was defective as to whole passages, and even as 
to entire books. This last charge seems to be so made 
as if it were to imply that books were omitted besides 


-those of the Apocrypha, a part which Sionita confessed- 


ly had not. He is stated to have supplied the defi- 
ciencies by translating into Syriac from the Vulgate. 
It can hardly be supposed but that there is some exag- 
geration in these statements. Sionita may have filled 
up occasional hiatus in his MS.; but it requires very 
definite examination before we can fully credit that he 
thus supplied whole books. It seems needful to believe 
that the defective books were simply those in the Apoc- 
rypha, which he did not supply. The result, however, 
is, that the Paris edition is but an infirm groundwork 
for our speaking with confidence of the text of this ver- 
sion. 

In Walton’s Polyglot, 1657, the Paris text is reprint- 
ed, but with the addition of the apocryphal books which 
had been wanting. It was generally said that Walton 
had done much to amend the texts upon MS. author- 
ity; but the late Prof. Lee denies this, stating that “the 
only addition made by Walton was some apocryphal 
books.” From Walton’s Polyglot, Kirsch, in 1787, pub- 
lished a separate edition of the Pentateuch. Of the 
Syriac Psalter there have been many editions. The 
first of these, as mentioned by Eichhorn, appeared in 
1610; it has by the side an Arabic version, In 1625 
there were two editions; the one at Paris edited by Ga- 
briel Sionita, and one at Leyden by Erpenius from two 
MSS. These have since been repeated; but anterior to 
them all, it is mentioned that the seven penitential 
Psalms appeared at Rome in 1584. An English Trans- 
lation of the Psalms of David was made from the Pe- 
shito by A. Oliver (Bost. 1861). 

In the punctuation given in the Polyglots, a system 
was introduced which was in part a peculiarity of Ga- 
briel Sionita himself. ‘This has to be borne in mind by 
those who use either the Paris Polyglot or that of Wal- 
ton; for in many words there is a redundancy of vow- 
els, and the form of some is thus exceedingly changed. 

When the British and Foreign Bible Society proposed 
more than fifty years ago to issue the Syriac Old Test. 
for the first time in a separate volume, the late Prof. 
Lee was employed to make such editorial preparations 
as could be connected with a mere revision of the text, 
without any specification of the authorities, Dr. Lee 
collated for the purpose six Syriac MSS. of the Old 
Test. in general, and a very ancient copy of the Penta- 
teuch; he also used in part the commentaries of Ephrem 
and of Bar-Hebrzeus (see the Class. Journal, 1821, p. 
245 sq.). From these various sources he constructed 
his text, with the aid of that found already in the Pol- 
yglots. Of course the corrections depended on the edi- 
tor’s own judgment; and the want of a specification of 
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the results of collations leaves the reader in doubt as 
to what the evidence may be in those places in which 
there is a departure from the Polyglot text. But 
though more information might be desired, we have in 
the edition of Lee (Lond. 1823) a veritable Syriac text, 
from Syriac authorities, and free from the suspicion of 
having been formed in modern times by Gabriel Sio- 
nita’s translating portions from the Latin. 

But we now have in the MS. treasures brought from 
the Nitrian valleys the means of far more accurately 
editing this version, Even if the results should not ap- 
pear to be striking, a thorough use of these MSS. would 
place this version on such a basis of diplomatic evi- 
dence as would show positively how this earliest Chris- 
tian translation from the Hebrew was read in the 6th 
or 7th century, or possibly still earlier: we could thus 
use the Syriac with a fuller degree of confidence in the 
criticism of the Hebrew text, just as we can the more 
ancient versions of the New Test. for the criticism of 
the Greek. 

In the beginning of 1849 the Rev. John Rogers, canon 
of Exeter, published Reasons why a New Edition of the 
Peschito, or Ancient Syriac Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, should be published. There was a strong hope ex- 
pressed soon after the issue of Canon ‘Rogers's appeal 
that the work would be formally placed in a proper 
manner in the hands of the Rev. Wm. Cureton, and 
thus be accomplished under his superintendence at the 
Oxford University press. Canon Rogers announced 
this in an Appendix to his pamphlet. This, however, 
has not been effected. 

The only tolerable lexicon for the Old.-Test. Peshito 
is Michaelis’s enlarged reprint of Castell (Gott. 1878, 
2 pts. 8vo), for Bernstein did not live to publish more 
than one part of his long-expected lexicon. See SYRI- 
AC LANGUAGE. 

5. Identity.—But, if the printed Syriac text rests on 
by no means a really satisfactory basis, it may be asked, 
How can it be said positively that what we have is 
the same version substantially that was used by Eph- 
rem in the 4th century? Happily, we have the same 
means of identifying the Syriac with that anciently 
used as we have of showing that the modern Latin 
Vulgate is substantially the version executed by Je- 
rome. We admit that the common printed Latin has 
suffered in various ways, and yet at the bottom and in 
its general texture it is undoubtedly the work of Je- 
rome: so with the Peshito of the Old Test., whatever 
-errors of judgment were committed by Gabriel Sionita, 
the first editor, and however little has been done by 
those who should have corrected these things on MS. 
authority, the identity of the version is too certain for 
it to be thus destroyed, or even (it may be said) materi- 
ally obscured. 

From the citations of Ephrem, and the single words 
on which he makes remarks, we have sufficient proof 
of the identity of the version; even though at times 
he also furnishes proof that the copies as printed are 
not exactly as he read. (See the instances of accord- 
ance, mostly from the places given by Wiseman, Hor. 
Syr. p. 122, etc., in which Ephrem thinks it needful 
to explain a Syrian word in this version, or to discuss 
its meaning, either from its having become antiquated 
in his time, or from its being unused in the same sense 
by the Syrians of Edessa.) 

The proof that the version which has come down to 
us is substantially that used by the Syrians in the 4th 
century is, perhaps, more definite from the comparison 
of words than it would have been from the comparison 
of passages of greater length; because in longer cita- 
tions there always might be some ground for thinking 
that perhaps the MS. of Ephrem might have been 
conformed to later Syriac copies of the sacred text; 
while, with regard to peculiar words, no such sus- 
picion can have any place, since it is on such words 
still found in the Peshito that the remarks of Ephrem 
are based. The fact that he sometimes cites it differ- 
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ently from what we now read only shows a variation 
of copies, perhaps ancient, or perhaps such as is found 
merely in the printed text that we have. 

6. Relutions to other Texts,—It may be said that the 
Syriac in general supports the Hebrew text that we 
have: how far arguments may be raised upon minute 
coincidences or variations cannot be certainly known 
until the ancient text of the version is better establish- 
ed. Occasionally, however, it is clear that the Syriac 
translator read one consonant for another in the He- 
brew, and translated accordingly ; at times another vo- 
calization of the Hebrew was followed. 

A resemblance has been pointed out between the 
Syriac and the reading of some of the Chaldee Tar- 
gums. If the Targum is the older, it is not unlikely 
that the Syriac translator, using every aid in his pow- 
er to obtain an accurate knowledge of what he was ren- 
dering, examined the Targums in difficult passages. 
This is not the place for formally discussing the date 
and origin of the Targums (q. v.); but if (as seems al- 
most certain) the Targums which have come down to 
us are almost without exception more recent than the 
Syriac version, still they are probably the successors of 
earlier Targums, which by amplification have reached 
their present shape. Thus, if existing Targums are 
more recent than the Syriac, it may happen that their 
coincidences arise from the use of a common source— 
an earlier Targum. 

But there is another point of inquiry of more impor- 
tance: it is, how far has this version been affected by 
the Sept.? and to what are we to attribute this influ- 
ence? It is possible that the influence of the Sept. is 
partly to be ascribed to copyists and revisers; while, in 
part, this belonged to the version as originally made. 
For, if a translator had access to another version while 
occupied in making his own, he might consult it in 
cases of difficulty; and thus he might unconsciously 
follow it in other parts. Even knowing the words of 
a particular translation may affect the mode of ren- 
dering in another translation or revision. Thus a 
tinge from the Sept. may easily have existed in this 
version from the first, even though in whole books it 
may not be found at all. But when the extensive use 
of the Sept. is remembered, and how soon it was super- 
stitiously imagined to have been made by direct inspi- 
ration, so that it was deemed canonically authoritative, 
we cannot feel wonder that readings from the Sept. 
should have been, from time to time, introduced; this 
may have commenced probably before a Syriac version 
had been made from the Hexaplar Greek text; because 
in such revised text of the Sept. the additions, etc., in 
which that version differed from the Hebrew would be 
so marked that they would hardly seem to be the au- 
thoritative and genuine text. (See the article follow- 
ing.) 

Some comparison with the Greek is probable even 
before the time of Ephrem; for, as to the apocryphal 
books, while he cites some of them (though not as 
Scripture), the apocryphal additions to Daniel and the 
books of Maccabees were not yet found in Syriac. 
Whoever translated any of these books from the Greek 
may easily have also compared with it in some places 
the books previously translated from the Hebrew. 

7. Recensions.—In the book of Psalms this version 
exhibits many peculiarities. Either the translation of 
the Psalter must be a work independent of the Peshito 
in general, or else it has been strangely revised and al- 
tered, not only from the Greek, but also from liturgical 
use. Perhaps, indeed, the Psalms are a different ver- 
sion; and that in this respect the practice of the Syrian 
churches is like that of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Church of England in using liturgically a 
different version of the book so much read ecciesiasti- 
cally. 

It is stated that, after the divisions of the Syrian 
Church, there were revisions of this one version by the 
Monophysites and by the Nestorians; probably it would 
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be found, if the subject could be fully investigated, that 
there were in the hands of different parties copies in 
which the ordinary accidents of transcription had in- 
troduced variations. 

The Karkaphensian recension mentioned by Bar-He- 
bræus was only known by name prior to the investiga- 
tions of Wiseman; it is found in two MSS. in the Vat- 
ican. In this recension Job comes before Samuel; and 
immediately after Isaiah the minor prophets, The 
Proverbs succeed Daniel. The arrangement in the 
New Test. is quite as singular. It begins with the 
Acts of the Apostles and ends with the four Gospels; 
while the epistles of James, Peter, and John come be- 
fore the fourteen letters of Paul. This recension pro- 
ceeded from the Monophysites. According to Assema- 
ni and Wiseman, the name signifies mountainous, be- 
cause it originated with those living about Mount Sa- 
gara, where there was a monastery of Jacobite Syrians, 
or simply because it was used by them. There is a pe- 
culiarity in the punctuation introduced by a leaning 
towards the Greek; but it is, as to its substance, the 
Peshito version. 

B. The Syriac Version from the Hexaplar Greek Text. 
—1. Origin and Character.—The only Syriac version of 
the Old Test. up to the 6th century was apparently the 
Peshito as above. The first definite intimation of a 
portion of the Old Test. translated from the Greek is 
through Moses Agheleus. This Syriac writer lived 
in the middle of the 6th century. He made a transla- 
tion of the Glaphyra of Cyril of Alexandria from Greek 
into Syriac; and, in the prefixed epistle, he speaks of 
the versions of the New Test. and the Psalter, “which 
Polycarp (rest his soul!), the chorepiscopus, made in 
Syriac for the faithful Xenaias, the teacher of Mabug, 
worthy of the memory of the good” (Assemani, Bibli- 
otheca Orientalis, ii, 83). We thus see that a Syriac 
version of the Psalms had a similar origin to the Phi- 
loxenian Syriac New Test. We know that the date of 
the latter was A.D. 508; the Psalter was probably a 
contemporaneous work. It is said that the Nestorian 
patriarch Marabba, A.D. 552, made a version from the 
Greek; it does not appear to be in existence, so that, 
if ever it was completely executed, it was probably su- 
perseded by the Hexaplar version of Paul of Tela; in- 
deed, Paul may have used it as the basis of his work, 
adding marks of reference, etc. 

This version of Paul of Tela, a Monophysite, was 
made in the beginning of the 7th century, for its basis 
he used the Hexaplar Greek text—that is, the Sept., 
with the corrections of Origen, the asterisks, obeli, etc., 
and with the references to the other Greek versions. 
The Greek text at its basis agrees, for the most part, 
with the Codex Alexandrinus, But it often leans to 
the Vatican, and not seldom to the Complutensian 
texts. At other times it departs from all. 

The Syro-Hexaplar version was made on the princi- 
ple of following the Greek, word for word, as exactly as 
possible. It contains the marks introduced by Origen, 
and the references to the versions of Aquila, Symma- 
chus, Theodotion, etc. In fact, it is from this Syriac 
version that we obtain our most accurate acquaintance 
with the results of the critical labors of Origen. 

2. History.—Andreas Masius, in his edition of the 
book of Joshua (Antwerp, 1574), first used the results 
of this Syro-Hexaplar text; for, on the authority of a 
MS. in his possession, he revised the Greek, introducing 
asterisks and obeli, thus showing what Origen had done, 
how much he had inserted in the text, and what he had 
marked as not found in the Hebrew. The Syriac MS. 
used by Masius has long been lost; though in this day, 
after the recovery of the Codex Reuchlini of the Apoc- 
alypse (from which Erasmus first edited that book) by 
Prof. Delitzsch, it could hardly be a cause for surprise if 
this Syriac Codex should again be found. 

It is from a MS. in the Ambrosian library at Milan 
that we possess accurate means of knowing this Syr- 
iac version. The MS. in question contains the Psalms, 
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Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus, minor prophets, Jeremiah, Baruch, Daniel, 
Ezekiel, and Isaiah. Norberg published, at Lund in 
1787, the books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel from a tran- 
script which he had made of the MS. at Milan. In 
1788 Bugati published at Milan the book of Daniel; 
he also edited the Psalms, the printing of which had 
been completed before his death in 1816; it was pub- 
lished in 1820. The rest of the contents of the Milan 
Codex (with the exception of the apocryphal books) 
was published at Berlin in 1835, by Middeldorpf, from 
the transcript made by Norberg; Middeldorpf also add- 
ed the fourth (second) book of Kings from a MS. at 
Paris. Rördam issued Libri Judicum et Ruth secundum 
Verstonem Syriaco-Hexapalarem ex Codice Musei Bri- 
tannici nunc primum editi, Grece translati, Notisque il- 
lustrati (in two fasciculi, 1859, 1861, Copenhagen, 4to). 
A competent scholar has undertaken the task of edit- 
ing the remainder—Dr,. Antonio Ceriani, of Milan. In 
1861 appeared his Monumenta Sacra et Profana (Mil- 
an, tom. i, fascic. i), containing, among other ancient 
documents, the Hexaplar-Syriac Baruch, Lamentations, 
and the Epistle of Jeremiah. In the preface the learn- 
ed editor states his intention to publish, from the Am- 
brosian MS. and others, the entire version, even the 
books printed before, of whose inaccurate execution he 
speaks in just terms, A second part has since appeared. 

Besides these portions of this Syriac version, the MSS. 
from the Nitrian monasteries now in the British Muse- 
um would add a good deal more: among these there are 
six from which much might be drawn, so that part of 
the Pentateuch and other books may be recovered. 
These MSS. are like that at Milan, in having the marks 
of Origen in the text, the references to readings in the 
margin; and occasionally the Greek word itself is thus 
cited in Greek. The following is the notation of these 
MSS., and their contents and dates: 


12,138 (besides the Peshito Exodus), Joshua (defective), 
cent. vii. ‘‘Translated from a Greek MS. of the Hex- 
apla, collated with one of the Tetrapla.” 

12,134, Exodus. A.D. 697. 

14,434, Psalms formed from two MSS. cent. viii (with the 
Song of the Three Children subjoined to the second). 
Foun are defective. Subscription, “ According to 
the Sept.’ 

14,487, Numbers and 1 Kings, defective (cent. vii or viii). 
The subscription to 1 Kings says that it was translated 
into Syriac at Alexandria in the year 927 (A.D. 616). 

14,442, Genesis, defective (with 1 Sam. Peshito). ‘ Accord- 
ing to the Sept.” (cent. vi). 

17,103, Judges and Ruth, defective (cent. vii or viii). Sub- 
scription to Judges, “ According to the Sept. ;” to Ruth, 
“From the Tetrapla of the Sept.” 

Rérdam issued at Copenhagen in 1859 the first portion 
of an edition of the MS. 17,103: another part has since 
been published. Some ofthese MSS. were written in the 
same century in which the version was made. They may 
probably be depended on as giving the text with general 
accuracy. 


C. Other Texts.—The list of versions of the Old Test. 
into Syriac often appears to be very numerous; but on 
examination it is found that many translations, the 
names of which appear in a catalogue, are really either 
such as never had an actual existence, or else that they 
are either the version from the Hebrew, or else that 
from the Hexaplar text of the Sept., under different 
names, or with some slight revision. To enumerate 
the supposed versions is needless. It is only requisite 
to mention that Thomas of Harkel, whose work in the 
revision of a translation of the New Test. will have to 
be mentioned, seems also to have made a translation 
from the Greek into Syriac of some of the apocryphal 
books—at least, the subscriptions in certain MSS. state 
this, 

II. The Syriac New-Testament Versions.—These we 
may conveniently enumerate under five heads, including 
several recensions under some of them, but treating sep- 
arately the notable “ Curetonian text.” 

A. The Peshito-Syriac New Test. (text of Widman- 
stadt, and Cureton’s Gospels).—In whatever forms the 
Syriac New Test. may have existed prior to the time 
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of Philoxenus (the beginning of the 6th century), who 
caused a new translation to be made, it will be more 
convenient to consider all such most ancient transla- 
tions or revisions together; even though there may be 
reasons afterwards assigned fur not regarding the ver- 
sion of the earlier ages of Christianity as absolutely 
one. 

1. Date.—It may stand as an admitted fact that a 
version of the New Test. in Syriac existed in the 2d 
century; and to this we may refer the statement of 
Eusebius respecting Hegesippus, that he “ made quota- 
tions from the Gospel according to the Hebrews and 
the Syriac,” i re roù rað’ ‘EBpaiouc evayyediou Kai 
roù Luptaxov (Hist. Eccl. iv, 22). It seems equally cer- 
tain that in the 4th century such a version was as well 
known of the New Test. as of the Old. It was the com- 
panion of the Old Test. translation made from the He- 
brew, and as such was in habitual use in the Syriac 
churches, To the translation in common use among 
the Syrians, orthodox, Monophysite, or Nestorian, from 
the 5th century and onward, the name of Peshito has 
been as commonly applied in the New Test. as the Old. 
In the 7th century at least the version so current ac- 
quired the name of odd, in contrast to that which was 
then formed and revised by the Monophysites. 

‘Though we have no certain data as to the origin of 
this version, it is probable on every ground that a Syr- 
iac translation of the New Test. was an accompapiment 
of that of the Old; whatever therefore bears on the one, 
bears on the other also, 

2. History.—There seem to be but few notices of the 
old Syriac version in early writers. Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, in the former half of the 6th century, inci- 
dentally informs us that the Svriac translation does not 
contain the Second Epistle of Peter, 2 and 3 John, and 
Jude. This was found to be correct when, a thousand 
years afterwards, this ancient translation became again 
known to Western scholars, In 1552, Moses of Mardin 
came to Rome to pope Julius ITI, commissioned by Ig- 
natius, the Jacobite (Monophysite) patriarch, to state 
his religious opinions, to effect (it is said) a union with 
the Romish Church, and to get the Syriac New Test. 
printed. In this last object Moses failed both at Rome 
and Venice. At Vienna he was, however, successful. 
Widmanstadt, the chancellor of the emperor Ferdinand 
I, had himself learned Syriac from Theseus Ambrosius 
many years previously; and through his influence the 
emperor undertook the charge of an edition which ap- 
peared in 1555, through the joint labors of Widman- 
stadt, Moses, and Postell. Some copies were afterwards 
issued with the date of 1562 on the back of the title. 

In having only three Catholic epistles, this Syriac 
New Test. agreed with the description of Cosmas; the 
Apocalypse was also wanting, as well as the section 
John viii, 1-11; this last omission, and some other points, 
were noticed in the list of errata. It also wants some 
words in Matt. x, 8 and xxvii, 35; two verses in Luke 
xxii—viz. 17,18; and 1 Jolin v, 7, all which are absent 
from Syriac MSS. In 2 Cor. v, 8 it has in the leaven of 
purity, which is found in Nestorian sources alone; but 
it has the usual reading in Heb. ii, 9, not the Nestorian 
one ywpic soù. The editors appear to have followed 
their MSS. with great fidelity, so that the edition is 
justly valued. In subsequent editions endeavors were 
made conjecturally to amend the text by introducing 1 
John v,7 and other portions which do not belong to 
this translation. One of the principal editions is that 
of Leusden and Schaaf; in this the text is made as full 
as possible by supplying every lacuna from any source; 
in the punctuation there is a strange peculiarity, that in 
the former part Leusden chose to follow a sort of Chal- 
dee analogy, while, on his death, Schaaf introduced a 
regular svstem of Syriac vocalization through all the 
rest of the volume. The Lexicon which accompanies 
this edition is of great value. This edition was first 
issued in 1708: more copies, however, have the date 
1709; while some have the false and dishonest state- 
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ment on the title-page, “Secunda editio a mendis pur- 
gata,” and the date 1717. The late Prof. Lee published 
an edition in 1816, in which he corrected or altered the 
text on the authority of afew MSS. This is so far in- 
dependent of that of Widmanstadt. It is, however, 
very far short of being really a critical edition. In 
1828 the edition of Mr. William Greenfield (often re- 
printed from the stereotype plates), was published by 
Messrs. Bagster; in this the text of Widmanstadt was 
followed (with the vowels fully expressed), and with 
certain supplements within brackets from Lee's edi- 
tion. For the collation with Lee’s text Greenfield was 
not responsible. There are now in Europe excellent 
materials for the formation of a critical edition of this 
version: it may, however, be said that, as in its first 
publication the MSS. employed were honestly used, it 
is in the text of Widmanstadt in a far better condition 
than is the Peshito Old Test. The best lexicon, which 
also serves for a concordance, is Schaaf’s (1709, 4to). 
The Peshito has been translated into English by Ethe- 
ridge (1846, 1849, 2 vols. 12mo); and better by Mur- 
dock (in 1 vol. 8vo, N. Y. 1851). 

3. Character.—This Syriac version has been various- 
ly estimated: some have thought that in it they had 
a genuine and unaltered monument of the 2d, or per- 
haps even of the Ist century. They thus naturally 
upheld it as almost co-ordinate in authority with the 
Greek text, and as being of a period anterior to any 
Greek copy extant. Others, finding in it indubitable 
marks of a later age, were inclined to deny that it had 
any claim to a very remote antiquity. Thus La Croze 
thought that the commonly printed Syriac New Test. 
is not the Peshito at all, but the Philoxenian executed 
in the beginning of the 6th century. The fact is, that. 
this version as transmitted to us contains marks of an- 
tiquity, and also traces of a later age. The two things. 
are so blended that, if either class of phenomena alone 
were regarded, the most opposite opinions might be 
formed. The opinion of Wettstein was one of the most. 
perverse that could be devised: he found in this ver- 
sion readings which accord with the Latin; and then, 
acting on the strange system of criticism which he 
adopted in his later years, he asserted that any such 
accordance with the Latin was a proof of corruption 
from that version: so that with him the proofs of an- 
tiquity became the tokens of later origin, and he thus 
assigned the translation to the 7th century. With 
him the real indications of later readings were only the 
marks of the very reverse. Michaelis took very oppo- 
site ground to that of Wettstein; he upheld its antiquity 
and authority very strenuously. The former point could 
be easily proved, if one class of readings alone were 
considered; and this is confirmed by the contents of 
the version itself. But, on the other hand, there are 
difficulties, for very often readings of a much more re- 
cent kind appear; it was thus thought that it might 
be compared with the Latin as found m the Codex 
Brixianus, in which there is an ancient groundwork, 
but also the work of a reviser is manifest. Thus the 
judgment formed by Griesbach seems to be certainly 
the correct one as to the peculiarity of the text of this 
version. He says (using the terms proper to his system 
of recensions): “ Nulli harum recensionum Syriaca ver- 
sio, prout quidem typis excusa est, similis, verum nce 
ulli prorsus dissimilis est. In multis concinit cum Al- 
exandrina recensione, in pluribus cum Occidentali, in 
nonnullis etiam cum Constantinopolitana, ita tamen ut 
quæ in hanc posterioribus demum seculis invecta sunt, 
plerique repudiet. Diversis ergo temporibus ad Græcos 
codices plane diversos iterum iterumque recognita esse 
videtur” (Nov. Test. Proleg. \xxv). In a note Gries- 
bach introduced the comparison of the Codex Brixia- 
nus, “ Illustrari hoc potest codicum nonnullorum Lati- 
norum exemplo, qui priscam quidem versionem ad Oc- 
cidentalem recensionem accommodatam representant, 
sed passim ad juniores libros Græcos refictam. Ex hoc 
genere est Brixianus Codex Latinus, qui non raro a 
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Greco-Latinis et vetustioribus Latinis omnibus solus dis- ' made out of the Hebrew, which inserts these three 


cedit, et in Greecorum partes transit.” 
the text of the common printed Peshito has been re- 
wrought will appear when it is compared with the 
Curetonian Syriac Gospels. © 

4. Minor Recensions.—W hether the whole of this ver- 
sion proceeded from the same translator has been ques- 
tioned. Not only may Michaelis be right in supposing 
a peculiar translator of the Epistle to the Hebrews, but 
also other parts may be from different hands; this opin- 
ion will become more general the more the version is 
studied. The revisions to which the version was sub- 
jected may have succeeded in part, but not wholly, in 
effacing the indications of a plurality of translators, 
"The Acts and Epistles seem to be either more recent 
than the Gospels, though far less revised; or else, if 

<oeval, far more corrected by later Greek MSS. 

There is no sufficient reason for supposing that this 
version ever contained the four catholic epistles and the 
Apocalypse, now absent from it, not only in the printed 
editions but also in the MSS. 

Some variations in copies of the Peshito have been 
regarded as if they might be styled Monophysite and 
Nestorian recensions ; but the designation would be far 
too definite, for the differences are not sufficient to war- 
rant the classification. ` 

The MSS. of the Karkaphensian recension (as it has 
been termed) of the Peshito Old Test. contain also the 
New with a similar character of text. 

B. The Curetonian Syriac Gospels.—This, although in 
realitv but a variety of the Peshito, exhibits such mark- 
ed peculiarities that it may almost be called a distinct 
version. 

1. /listory, Date, and Contents. — Among the MSS. 
brought from the Nitrian monasteries in 1842, Dr. Cure- 
ton noticed a copy of the Gospels differing greatly from 
the common text; and this is the form of text to which 
the name of “Curetonian Syriac” has been rightly ap- 
plied. Every criterion which proves the common Pe- 
shito not to exhibit a text of extreme antiquity, equal- 
ly proves the early origin of this. The discovery is in 
fact that of the object which was wanted, the want of 
which had been previously ascertained. Dr. Cureton 
considers that the MS. of the Gospels is of the fifth cen- 
tury, a point in which all competent judges are proba- 
bly agreed. Some persons, indeed, have sought to de- 
preciate the text, to point out its differences from the 
Peshito, to regard all such variations as corruptions, 
and thus to stigmatize the Curetonian Syriac as a cor- 
rupt revision of the Peshito, barbarous in language and 
false in readings. This peremptory judgment is as rea- 
sonable as if the old Latin in the Codex Vercellensis 
were called an ignorant revision of the version of Je- 
rome. The judgment that the Curetonian Syriac is 
older than the Peshito is not the peculiar opinion of 
Cureton, Alford, Tregelles, or Biblical scholars of the 
school of ancient evidence in this country, but it is also 
that of Continental scholars, such as Ewald, and appar- 
ently of the late Prof. Bleek. 

The MS. contains Matt. i-viii, 22; x, 31-xxill, 25; 
Mark, the four last verses only; John i, 1-42; iii, 6-vii, 
37; xiv, 11-29; Luke ii, 48-iii, 16; vii, 33-xv,21; xvii, 
24-xxiv, 41. It would have been a thing of much value 
if a perfect copy of this version had come down to us; 
but as it is, we have reason greatly to value the discov- 
ery of Dr. Cureton, which shows bow truly those critics 
have argued who concluded that such a version must 
have existed, and who regarded this as a proved fact, 
even when not only no portion of the version was known 
to be extant, but also when even the record of its exist- 
ence was unnoticed. For there is a record showing an 
acquaintance with this version, to which, as well as to 
the version itself, attention has been directed by Dr. 
Cureton. Bar-Salibi, bishop of Amida in the 12th cen- 
tury, in a passage translated by Dr. C. (in discussing 
the omission of three kings in the genealogy in Mat- 
thew), says: “There is found occasionally a Svriac copy, 











Some proof that , kings in the genealogy; but afterwards it speaks of 


fourteen and not of seventeen generations, because four- 
teen generations has been substituted for seventeen by 
the Hebrews on account of their holding to the septena- 
ry number,” etc. This shows that Bar-Salibi knew of a 
Syriac text of the Gospels in which Ahaziah, Joash, and 
Amaziah were inserted in Matt. i, 8; there is the same 
reading in the Curetonian Syriac: but this might have 
been a coincidence. But in ver. 17 the Curetonian text 
has, in contradiction to ver. 8, fourteen generations and 
not seventeen; and so had the copy mentioned by Bar- 
Salibi: the former point might be a mere coincidence ; 
the latter, however, shows such a kind of union in con- 
tradiction as proves the identity very convincingly. 
Thus, though this version was unknown in Europe prior 
to its discovery by Dr. Cureton, it must in the 12th cen- 
tury have been known as a text sometimes found; and, 
as mentioned by the Monophysite bishop, it might be 


| more in use among his co-religionists than among oth- 


ers. Perhaps, as its existence and use is thus recorded 
in the 12th century, some further discovery of Syriac 
MSS. may furnish us with another copy so as to supply 
the defects of the one happily recovered. __. 

2. Relation to the Peshito and to Older Texts.—In ex- 
amining the Curetonian text with the common printed 
Peshito, we often find such identity of phrase and ren- 
dering-as to show that they are not wholly independent 
translations; then, again, we meet with such variety in 
the forms of words, etc., as seems to indicate that in the 
Peshito the phraseology had been revised and refined. 
But the great (it might be said characteristic) differ- 
ence between the Curetonian and the Peshito gospels 
is in their readings; for while the latter cannot in its 
present state be deemed an unchanged production of 
the 2d century, the former bears all the marks of ex- 
treme antiquity, even though in places it may have 
suffered from the introduction of readings current in 
very early times. 

The following are a few of the very many cases in 
which the ancient reading is found in the Curetonian, 
and the later or transition reading in the Peshito. For 
the general authorities on the subject of each passage, 
reference must be made to the notes in critical editions 
of the Greek New Test. 


Matt. xix, 17, ti we épwrgs nepi tov ayaSov; the ancient 
reading, as we find in the best authorities, and as we know 
from Origen; so the Curetonian: ri we Aéyers ayaSov; the 
common text with the Peshito. Matt. xx, 22, the clause 
of the common text, kai tò Banwticona ò éyw BantiCouac 
(and the corresponding part of the following verse), are in 
the Peshito; while we know from Origen that they were 
in his day a peculiarity of Mark: omitted in the Cureto- 
nian with the other best authorities. In fact, except the 
Peshito and some revised Latin copies, there is no evi- 
dence at all extant for these words prior to the 5th cen- 
tury. Matt. v, 4,5: here the ancient order of the beati- 
tudes, as supported by Origen, Tertullian, the canons of 
Eusebius, and Hilary, is that of placing pauxcéproe ot mpa- 
eis, K. T. A., before pakeaproe of WevSovuvtes, K. t. A.; here the 
Curetonian agrees with the distinct testimonies for this 
order against the Peshito. Ini, 18, we know from Irenseus 
that the name ‘‘Jesus” was not read; and this is con- 
firmed by the Curetonian: in fact, the common reading, 
however widely supported, could not have originated 
until "Incots xpiıoròs Was treated as a combined proper 
name, otherwise the meaning of row òè Inco? xpiotoù h yé- 
veors Would not be “the birth of Jesus Christ,” but ‘‘the 
birth of Jesus as the Christ.” Here the Curetonian read- 
ing is in full accordance with what we know of the 
2d century in opposition to the Peshito. In vi, 4 the 
Curetonian omits advros; in the same ver. and in ver. 6 it 
omits èv trø mavepw: in each case with the best authori- 
ties, but against the Peshito. Matt. v. 44 has been ampli- 
fied by copyists in an extraordinary manner: the words 
in brackets show the amplifications, and the place from 
which each was taken: ye òè Aéyw ùvutv, "Ayawate tous 
éxSpous tude [evAoyerte Tovs katapwyévous vac, Luke vi, 
2S; Karas wotette Tous procouvTas Uuas, Ver. 2T], kat mpocev~ 
xeote urép tay [ExnpeaCovtway tas xa’, ver. 35) dcwxcvtev 
imac. The briefer form is attested by Irenæus, Clement, 
Origen, Cyprian, Eusebius, etc. ; and though the inserted 
words and clauses are found in almost all Greek MSS. 
(except Codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus), and in many 
versions, including the Peshito, they are not in the Cureto- 
nian Suriac, Of a similar kind are Matt. xviii, 35, rà na- 
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eaxtauata aùtõv: Luke viii, 54, éxBarwv éw mávras Kai : 
ix, 7, bw’ abtov; ver. 54, ws kai 'HAias èmoinsev: Xi, 2, yevn- 
Syntw TÒ FéEAnwa cov we év ovpavp Kat Emi THS yns: Ver. 29, Tov 
npogntov : Ver. 44, ypauparteis kai Papicaios broxprtai: John 
iv, 43, kai awndrASev: V, 16, Kat &Untovy avtov amoxKteiva: Vi, 
51, nv éyw dwow : ver. 69, rov Cevros. 

On the other hand, the Curetonian often changes the 
text for the worse, as in the following examples: 


In Luke xxiv the fortieth verse is omitted, contrary to 
the Peshito and the most ancient uncial MSS. A,B, N. In 
Matt. xxii, 35, xai Aéywv is read by the Curetonian ; but it is 
absent from the Peshito, which is supported by B and N. 
In vii, 22, the words ‘‘have we not eaten and drunk in 
thy name?” are inserted without any MS. authority, ap- 
parently from Luke xiii, 26. In xi, 23, instead of the usual 
Greek text, it has “thou shalt not be exalted to heaven, 
but;” contrary to all authority, and betraying at the same 
time a Greek original with uy. In xxi, 9, it is added at 
the end, “and many went out to meet him, and were re- 
joicing and praising God concerning all that which they 
saw,” words wholly unauthorized. In ver. 28, dcdacxovte 
is omitted without authority. In xxiii, 18, from ds eāv to 
éorcy are also left out, contrary to all external evidence. 
in Luke viii, 16, is the unauthorized addition “he set 
forth another parable.” In xi, 29, “except the sign of 
the prophet Jonas” is omitted, contrary to MSS. Luke 
xx, 12 is omitted without authority. In xxii, ver. 20 is 
wanting, and ver. 19 is put before ver. 17; dcdopuevov is 
also absent in ver. 19 without authority. In John v, 8, we 
have the addition ‘‘go away to thy house.” So, too, in 
ver. 9, “and he took up his bed” is omitted. In vi, 20, mì 
pofetoSe are left out, against MS. authority. 


The following are points of comparison with the noted 
early MSS.: 

It often agrees with B, C, D, and the old Latin version 
before it was corrected by Jerome, especially its MSS. a, b, 


<; with D most ofall. Very seldom does it coincide with 
A alone. Thus in Matt. xix, 9 the words xai ó amodedu- 


⸗ 


Hévny yaunoas, porxara are omitted, as in D, a, b, e, ff; and 
to ver. 28 a long passage is added which is only in D, a,b, 
<d. Itomits xvi, 2, 3, with B and two other uncial MSS. ; 
though the old Italic has them, as well as D. In xiii, 55, 
it has Joseph with B, C, the old Italic, Vulgate, and other 
authorities. 

3. Hebrew Original of Matthew.—It is not needful for 
very great attention to be paid to the phraseology of 
the Curetonian Syriac in order to see that the Gospel 
of Matthew differs in mode of expression and various 
other particulars from what we find in the rest. This 
may lead us again to look at the testimony of Bar-Sa- 
libi; he tells us, when speaking of this version of Mat- 
thew, “there is found occasionally a Syriac copy made 
out of the Hebrew ;” we thus know that the opinion of 
the Syrians themselves in the 12th century was that 
this translation of Matthew was not made from the 
Greek, but from the Hebrew original of the evangelist : 
such, too, is the judgment of Dr. Cureton: “this Gospel 
of Matthew appears at least to be built upon the original 
Aramaic text, which was the work of the apostle him- 
self” (Preface to Syriac Gospels, p. vi). 

We know from Jerome that the Hebrew Matthew 
had "M2 where the Greek has ¿imieovciov. We do 


not find that word here, but we read for both émtodvotoy 
and onpepor at the end of the verse, “constunt of the 
day.” This might have sprung from the interpreta- 
tion, “ morrow by morrow,” given to "M72; and it may 
be illustrated by Old- Test. passages, e. g. Numb. iv, 
7. Those who think that if this Syriac version had 
been made from Matthew’s Hebrew we ought to find 
“ra here forget that a translation is not a verbal trans- 
fusion. 

We know from Eusebius that Hegesippus cited from 
the gospel according to the Hebrews, and from the 
Syriac. Now in a fragment of Hegesippus (Routh, i, 
219) there is the quotation, paxaptot ot 6¢Sadpot vpwr 
ot BAemóvreç Kai Ta wra vuwY Ta aKkovoyra, words 
which might be a Greek rendering from Matt. xiii, 16, 
as it stands in this Syriac gospel as we have it, or prob- 
ably also in the Hebrew work of the apostle himself. 

From these and other particulars, Dr. Cureton con- 
cludes that in this version Matthew’s gospel was trans- 
lated from the apostle’s Hebrew (Syro-Chaldaic) origi- 
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nal, although injured dnce by copyists or revisers. The 
same view is maintained by the abbé Lehir (Etude, etc. 
[Par. 1859]); but it is vigorously rejected by Ewald 
(Jahrb. d. bibl. Wissenschaft, vol. ix) and many later 
critics. 

C. The Philoxenian Syriac Version, and its Revision 
by Thomas of Harkel,—Philoxenus, or Xenaias, bishop 
of Hierapolis or Mabug at the beginning of the 6th 
century (who was one of those Monophysites that sub- 
scribed the Henoticon of the emperor Zeno), caused Poly- 
carp, his chorepiscopus, to make a new translation of 
the New Test. into Syriac. This was executed in A.D. 
508, and it is generally termed Philoxenian from its 
promoter. In one passage Bar-Hebreeus says that it 
was made tn the time of Philoxenus; in his Chronicon 
that it was done by his desire ; and in another place of 
the same work that it was his own production. Moses 
Aghelæus (Assemani, Biblioth. Oriental. ii, 83) states 
that its author was Polycarp, rural bishop of Philoxenus. 
In an Arabic MS., quoted by Assemani (ibid. ii, 23), 
Philoxenus is said by a Jacobite author to have trans- 
lated the four Gospels into Syriac. 

1. History.—This version has not been transmitted 
to us in the form in which it was first made; we only 
possess a revision of it, executed by Thomas of Harkel 
in the following century (The Gospels, A.D. 616). Po- 
cocke, in 1630, gives an extract from Bar-Salibi, in 
which the version of Thomas of Harkel is mentioned; 
and though Pococke did not know what version Thomas 
had made, he speaks of a Syriac translation of the Gos- 
pels communicated to him by some learned man whom 
he does not name, which, from its servile adherence to 
the Greek, was no doubt the Harklean text. In the 
Bibliotheca Orientalis of Assemani there were further 
notices of the work of Thomas; and in 1730 Samuel 
Palmer sent from the ancient Amida (now Diarbekir) 
Syriac MSS. to Dr. Gloucester Ridley, in. which the 
version is contained. Thus he had two copies of the 
Gospels, and one of all the rest of the New Test., except 
the end of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apoca- 
lypse. No other MSS. appear to have yet come to light 
which contain any of this version beyond the Gospels, 
From the subscriptions we learn that the text was re- 
vised by Thomas with three (some copies say two) Greek 
MSS. One Greek copy is similarly mentioned at the 
close of the Catholic epistles. 

Ridley published in 1761 an account of the MSS. in 
his possession, and a notice of this version. He had 
intended to edit the text: this was, however, done 
by White, at different times from 1778 to 1803. After 
the publication of the Gospels, the researches of Adler 
brought more copies into notice of that part of the Har- 
klean text. From one of the MSS. in the Vatican, 
John’s Gospel was edited by Bernstein in 1851. It will 
be noticed that this version differs from the Peshito in 
containing all the seven Catholic epistles. 

2. Character.—In describing this version as it has 
come down to us, the text is the first thing to be consid- 
ered, This is characterized by extreme literality: the 
Syriac idiom is constantly bent to suit the Greek, and 
everything is in some manner expressed in the Greek 
phrase and order. It is difficult to imagine that it could 
have been intended for ecclesiastical reading. It is not 
independent of the Peshito, the words, etc., of which 
are often employed. As to the kind of Greek text that 
it represents, it is just what might have been expected 
in the 6th century. The work of Thomas in the text 
itself is seen in the introduction of obeli, by which pas- 
sages which he rejected were condemned; and of aster- 
isks, with which his insertions were distinguished. His 
model in all this was the Hexaplar Greek text. The 
MSS. which were used by Thomas were of a different 
kind from those employed in making the version; they 
represented in general a much older and purer text. 
The margin of the Harklean recension contains (like 
the Hexaplar text of the Sept.) readings mostly, appar- 
ently, from the Greek MSS. used. It has been ques- 
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tioned whether theg readings are not a comparison 
with the Peshito; if any of them are so, they have 
probably been introduced since the time of Thomas. It 
is probable that the Philoxenian version was very lit- 
eral, but that the slavish adaptation to the Greek is the 
work of Thomas; and that his text thus bore about the 
same relation to that of Philoxenus as the Latin Bible 
of Arias Montanus does to that of his predecessor Pag- 
ninus. For textual criticism this version is a good au- 
thority as to the text of its own time, at least where it 
does not merely follow the Peshito. The amplifications 
in the margin of the book of Acts bring a MS. used by 
Thomas into close comparison with the Codex Beze. 
One of the MSS. of the Gospels sent to Ridley contains 
the Harklean text, with some revision bv Bar-Salibi. 

The marginal readings are probably the most valua- 
ble part of the version in a critical view. One of the 
Greek MSS. compared by Thomas had considerable af- 
finity to D in the Gospels and Acts. Of 180 marginal 
readings, about 130 are found in B,C, D, L, i, 33, 69, ete. 
With D alone of MSS. it harmonizes nineteen times in 
the Gospels; with D and B seven times. With the 
Alexandrian, or A, alone, it agrees twice, but with it and 
others, D, L, eight times. With the Vatican, or B, alone, 
it harmonizes twice, but with it and others four times 
(see Adler, p. 130, 131). 

D. Syriac Versions of Portions Wanting in the Peshi- 
to.—(I.) The Second Epistle of Peter, the Second and 
Third of John, and that of Jude.—The fact has already 
been noticed that the old Syriac version did not con- 
tain these epistles. They were published by Pococke 
in 1630 from a MS. in the Bodleian. The version of 
these epistles so often agrees with what we have in 
the Harklean recension that the one is at least de- 
pendent on the other. The suggestion of Dr. David- 
son (Biblical Criticism, ii, 196) that the text of Pococke 
is that of Philoxenus before it was revised by Thomas 
seems most probable. But, if it is objected that the 
translation does not show as great a knowledge of Greek 
as might have been expected in the translation of the 
rest of the Philoxenian, it must be remembered that 
here he had not the Peshito to aid him. In the Paris 
Polyglot these epistles were added to the Peshito, with 


which they have since been commonly printed, although 


they have not the slightest relation to that version. 

CII.) The A pocalypse.—In 1627 De Dieu edited a Syr- 
iac version of the Apocalypse from a MS. in the Ley- 
den library, written by one “Caspar from the land of 
the Indians,” who lived in the latter part of the 16th 
century. A MS. at Florence, also written by this Cas- 
par, has a subscription stating that it was copied iu 
1582 from a MS. in the writing of Thomas of Harkel 
in 622. If this is correct, it shows that Thomas by him- 
self would have been but a poor translator of the New 
Test. But the subscription seems to be of doubtful 
authority; and, until the Rev. B. Harris Cowper drew 
attention to a more ancient copy of the version, we 
might well be somewhat uncertain if this were really 
an ancient work. It is of small critical value, and the 
MS. from which it was edited is incorrectly written. 
It was in the MS. which Abp. Usher sent as a present 
to De Dieu in 1631, in which the whole of the Syriac 
New Test. is said to have been contained (of what ver- 
sion is unknown), that having been the only complete 
MS. of the kind described; and of this MS., in compar- 
ison with the text of the Apocalypse printed by De 
Dieu, Usher says, “the Syriac lately set out at Leyden 
may be amended by my MS. copy” (Todd, Walton, i, 
196, note), This book, from the Paris Polyglot and on- 
ward, has been added to the Peshito in this translation. 
Some have erroneously called this Syriac Apocalypse 
the Phtloxenian, a name to which it has no title: the 
error seems to have originated from a verbal mistake 
in an old advertisement of Greentield’s edition (for 
which he was not responsible), which said “the Apoc- 
alypse and the Epistles not found in the Peshito are 
given from the Philoxenian version.” 
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(ITI.) The Syriac Version of John viii, 1-11.—From 
the MS. sent by Abp. Usher to De Dieu, the latter pub- 
lished this section in 1631. From De Dieu it was in- 
serted in the London Polyglot, with a reference to Ush- 
er's MS., and hence it has passed with the other edi- 
tions of the Peshito, where it is a mere interpolation. 

A copy of the same version (essentially) is found in 
Ridley’s Coder Barsalibet, where it is attributed to 
Maras, 622; Adler found it also in a Paris MS. ascribed 
to Abbas Mar Paul. 

Bar-Salibi cites a different version, out of Maras, 
bishop of Amida, through the chronicle of Zacharias of 
Melitina. See Assemani (Biblioth. Orient. ii, 53 and 
170), who gives the introductory words. Probably the 
version edited is that of Paul (as stated in the Paris 
MS.), and that of Maras the one cited by Bar-Salibi;. 
while in Ridley’s MS, the two are confounded. ‘The 
Paul mentioned is apparently Paul of Tela, the trans- 
lator of the Hexaplar, Greek text into Syriac. 

E. The Jerusalem Syriac Lectionary.—The MS. in 
the Vatican containing this version was pretty fully de- 
scribed by S. E. Assemani in 1756 in the catalogue of 
the MSS. belonging to that library; but so few copies 
of that work escaped destruction by fire that it was vir- 
tually unpublished and its contents almost unknown. 
Adler, who, at Copenhagen, had the advantage of study-. 
ing one of the few copies of this catalogue, drew public 
attention to this peculiar document in his Kurze Ueber- 
sicht seiner biblisch-kritischen Reise nach Rom (Altona, 
1783), p. 118-127, and, still further, in 1789, in his val- 
uable examination of the Syriac versions, The MS. 
was written in 1031 in peculiar Syriac writing; the 
portions are, of course, those for the different festivals, 
some parts of the Gospels not being there at all. The 
dialect is not common Syriac; it was termed the Jeru- 
salem Syriac from its being supposed to resemble the 
Jerusalem Talmud in language and other points. ‘The 
grammar is peculiar; the forms almost Chaldee rather 
than Syriac; two characters are used for expressing PH 
and P. 

In Adler’s opinion its date as a version would be from 
the 4th to the 6th century; but it can hardly be sup- 
posed that it is of so early an age, or that any Syrians. 
then could have used so corrupt a dialect. It may 
rather be supposed to be a translation made from a 
Greek lectionary, never having existed as a substantive 
translation. To what age its execution should be as-- 
signed seems wholly uncertain. A further account of 
the MS. of this version, drawn up from a comparison of 
Assemani’s description in the Vatican catalogue, an 
that of Adler, with the MS. itself in the Vatican Libra- 
ry, is given in Horne’s /ntrod. iv, 284-287. The only 
complete passage published till recently was owing to- 
Adler—viz. Matt. xxvii, 3-32; and scholars could only 
repeat or work upon what he gave. But the version 
has been published entire by Minischalchi Erizzo (Ve- 
rona, 1861, 1864, 2 vols. 4to; the first containing the 
text, with a Latin translation; the second, prolegomena 
and a glossary). Critical editors of the Greek Tes- 
tament cannot now overlook this very valuable docu- 
ment, whose readings are so important. It contains- 
the following portions of the Gospels: all Matthew ex-- 
cept iii, 12; v,34-41; vi, 25-34; vii, 19-23; viii, 14-19;. 
x, 9-15, 23-31, 34-36; xi, 16-26; xii, 1-29, 38-50; xiii.. 
1-438, 55-58; xiv, 1-13, 35, 36; xv, 1-20, 29-31; xvi, 1- 
12, 20-28; xvii, 20, 27; xviii, 5-9, 11, 21,22; xix, 1, 2,. 
13-15; xx, 17-28; xxi, 44-46; xxvi, 40-43; all Mark 
except i, 12-34, 45; ii, 18, 18-22; iii, 6-35; iv; v, 1-23, 
35—43; vi, 6-13, 31-56; vii, 1-23; viii, 1-26, 32, 33; ix, 
1-15, 31, 41-50; x, 1-31, 46-52; xi, 1-21, 26-33; xii, 1- 
27; xili; xiv; xv, 1-15, 33-42; all Luke except i, 69- 
75, 77-79; iii, 23-38; iv, 1-15, 37-44; v, 12-16, 33-39; 
vi, 11-16, 24-30, 37-49; vii, 17, 18, 830-35; viii, 22-25, 
40; ix, 7-26, 45-56; x, 13-15, 22-24; xi, 1-26, 34-54; 
xii, 1, 13-15, 22-31, 41-59; xiii, 1-10, 30-35; xiv, 12- 
15, 25-35; xv, 1-10; xvi, 1-9, 16-18; xvii, 1, 2, 20-37; 
xviii, 1, 15-17, 28-34; xix, 11-48; xx, 9-44; xxi, 5-7, 
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20-24, 37, 38; xxii, 40, 41, 46-71; xxiii, 1-31, 50-56; 
all John except ii, 23-25; iii, 34-36; iv, 1-4, 43-45; vi, 
34, 45, 46, 71; vii, 30-36; xi, 46, 55-57; xiii, 18-30; xix, 
21-24. 

As to the readings, it appears to us that they are 
such as characterized the 5th and 6th centuries. The 
text is not that of XN, B, Z, or even D, but rather that 
of A and C. In Matt. vi, it has the doxology of the 
Lord’s Prayer, which is not in &, B,.D, Z; it has John 
vii, 53—viii, 11; contains John v, 3,4; has the usual or- 
der of the fourth and fifth verses in Matt. v; and has the 
later enlarged form of ver. 44. It also contains the last 
twelve verses of Mark xvi, contrary to N and B; has 
vioc, not Seoc, in John i, 18; and in Matt. xxii, 35 has 
the later reading cai Aéywy, omitted in B, L, and the 
Peshito. It has also ot dwéexa in Luke xxii, 14, with 
A, C, E, etc., but contrary to N, B, D, the Curetonian 
Syriac, and Italic. In John i, 27 it has the words iu- 
mpoodév pov yéiyovey, contrary to N, B, L, and the Cu- 
retonian Syriac; but with A, E, F, etc., the old Italic, 
Vulgate, and Peshito. In Matt. xix, 17 it has the old 
and genuine ri ue eowrge mepi Tov ayaSov, in John 
iii, 15, yù) drOANTat aAXa are omitted with N and the 
Curetonian Syriac, E, etc. On the whole, while it is 
easy to see a number of the oldest readings in the text, 
such as those in XN, B, the old Italic, D, etc., yet the 
readings of a later period prevail. Its text, though 
often differing from the Peshito, is neither older nor 
better. 

III. Literature.—Adler, N. T. Versiones Syriace, Sim- 
plex, Philoxeniana et Hierosolymitana denuo examina- 
tæ (1789); Wiseman, Hore Syriacæ (1827); Ridley, De 
Syriacarum N. Fæderis Versionum Indole atque Usu, etc. 
(1761); Winer, Commentatio de Versionis N. T. Syriace 

"su Critico caute Instituendo (1823); Wichelhaus, De 
Novt Test. Versione Syriaca Antiqua quam Peschitho 
vocant (1850); Bernstein, De Charklensi N. T. Transla- 
tione Syriaca Commentatio (1857); Cureton, Antient Re- 
cension of the Syriac Gospels (preface, etc., 1858); Lee, 
Prolegomena to Bagster’s Polyglot ; Reusch, Syrus Inter- 
pres cum Fonte N. T. Græco collatus (1741); Storr, 
Observationes super N. T. Versionibus Syriacis (1772); 
Lohlein, Syrus Ep. ad Ephesios Interpres (1835); Mi- 
chaelis [J. D.], Curæ in Versionem Syriacum Actuum 
Apostolicorum (1755); Creduer, De Prophetarum Min. 
Vers. Syr. quam Peschito vocant Indole (1827); the In- 
troductions of De Wette, Herbst, and Bleek, with Da- 
vidson’s Treatise on Biblical Criticism, vol. ii; also the 
literature referred to by Walch, Bibl. Theol. iv, 143 8q.; 
Rosenmüller, Handbuch, iii, 19 sq., 91 sq.; Danz, Theol. 
Wörterb. p. 927; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. col. 70; and 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


SYRIAC (Peshito) VERSION, RELATION OF, TO THE 
SEPTUAGINT AND CHALDEE. One of the most mooted 
points which have vexed scholars is the question as to 
the relation of the Peshito to the Sept. and Chaldee 
version. 

I. Relation to the Septuagint.—A good deal has been 
written concerning this question, pro and con. To the 
former side belong Gesenius, Credner, Hiavernick, and 
Bleek; to the latter, Hirzel and Herbst. Without adduc- 
ing the arguments used on both sides, it must be admitted 
that an influence of the Sept. upon the Peshito cannot 
be denied, and to this supposition we are led by a com- 
parison of the one with the other. To make our asser- 
tion good, we will present the following passages from 
different books, and the reader can draw his own infer- 
ences. We commence with the book of Genesis: 


ii, 2. Sept. 17 €xry—Syr. RIMMW. From the art. Tal- 
mudic Noticer on the Septuagint, 8. v. SEPTUA- 
ent in this Cyclopedia, it will be seen that the 
Sept. changed here purposely “seventh” into 
“sixth.” If the Peshito version were made 
only from the original Hebrew, there was no 


reason why the "J"3WM of the Hebrew should 
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be translated as if it read "WW, like the read- 


ing of the Sam., Sam. vers., and Syr., which all 
followed the Sept. 


ii, 4. DAW Y (N—Sept. Tov oUpavoy Kai THY yv; Syr. 
RINN NNW. 
28. WN —Sept. èx rod avdpos adrns; Syr. MIA 12T.. 
24. T — Sept. xai čgovras oi óo; Byr. J'Y 
msn. 
ui, 2. y>? 3"p72—Sept. mò mavtòs FuAov; Syr. also has: 
55; 
7. MD9—Sept. para; Syr. NBD. 
9. NOR "—Sept. xai elwev Addu; Syr. also supplies: 


BIN. 
11, WORN—Sept. cai elwev abr ó Seds; Syr. MANT 
xan md. 


16, PWN DN—Sept. xai 77 yvvaixi; Syr. RANININ. 
iv, 8. S[MNR—Sept. dcéAS@pev es rò wédcov; Byr. NIA 


xnbom). 
10. "AN —Sept. nai elre xipeos; Syr. m> “ont 
NAN. 


B DYX—Sept. fog; Syr. NDI. 

15. 425_—Sept. oùx ovtws; Syr. soomnd. . 

17. DWI—Sept. èr: tH ovouate; Byr. ows. 

25. ITMONTMNX—Sept. Evav tiv yuvaixa avrov; Syr. 

HANN NIM. 
sbmi—sSept. kai cvAAafotca érexev; Syr. —B 
MIDs. 
V, 23. "r11 —Sept. xai tyévovro; Syr. 1675 (id. ver. 31). 
29. 1309 AA—Sept. amò tõv épyov uor; Byr. 5723 
7739. 
j2—Sept. kai ad; Syr. 1727. 
vi, 20. 55—Sept. and Syr. D570". 
vii, 2. D"IW—Sept. dvo 40; Syr. PAM PAN. 
8. ©4—Sept. and Syr. 4). 
8. 5>55—Sept. and Syr. bon. 

20. DNM — Sept. ra dpn bWnda; Syr. NOT RVD. 
viii 7. 29W RIS NY —Sept. kai eerASwv otk àvé= 
otpewe; Syr. JET ND1 ppa ppd. 

17. 95—Sept. and Syr. D3 (id. ver. 19). 

22. “p'—Sept. and Syr. "Ip. 

AA and Syr. yP- 
ix, 2. 2592 Sept. kai èni mavra; Syr. bab9. 
5. WIN TA—Sept. èx xerpós ; Syr. NN 1727. 
T. YYY — Sept. kai eAnpwoare; Syr. YONN. 

10. MANAI —Sept. kai axo kryvæv; Syr. NYI UIT. 
xi, 27. VIM) MN—Sept. xai ray Naxwp; Syr. “IDN. 
xii, 3. “[Dopari—Sept. Kat Tovs Katapwyévous ae; Syr. 

q7IB a4. 
T. WAN" —Sept. xai elmev adrg; Syr. MD “ANN. 

13. N3—Sept. and Syr. omit (id. xiii, 8). 

xiii, T. SW"—Sept. catpxowv; Syr. YAN, 
xiv, 1. TRAN —Sept. and Syr. TIAN. 
by mi—Sept. eapydd; Syr. DSM. 
2. BRY —Sept. and Syr, SRI". 
5. SMI, in Ham—Sept. Gua abrois; Syr. S. 
6. BT7MIA—Sept. èv rois dpecc; Syr. MIVA. 
T. mW, the country — Sept. rovs apxovras; Syr. 
Nw. 
10. M723 OIO—Sept. Zoðóuwv kai Bacsdev’s Fouóp- 
pas; Syr. X237 Noby OI, 
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xiv, 20. "138 3—Sept. broxeipiout cov; Syr. TTNA. 
xv, 5. WON N—Sept. kai elwev aùrg; Syr.Md WAN. 
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rect, we may go a step farther and say what holds good 
for the one must also be good for the other; or, in other 
words, the Syriac translator made use of the Sept. for 


6. JANI —Sept. kai eniorevoev"ABpau; Syr. JTANTI | the other books too. And, indeed, Gesenius has pro- 


BSR. 
xvi, 2. NJ—Sept. and Syr. omit. 
6. T — Sept. èv tats xepoi cov; Syr. 99N. 
15. b5 —Sept. črerev adrp; Syr. > “D'NN. 
xvii, 16. "9b —Sept. xai Baordcis; Syr. RIDAN. 
19. DTO N— Sept. ó Sede mpdc’ABpadu; Syr.DMNIND. 


duced a number of examples from the book of Isaiah to 
show that the Sept. was followed even in free and arbi- 
trary interpretations (comp. his Commentar über den 
Jesaia, i, 82 sq.); and, in like manner, Credner, who 
has minutely examined the minor prophets in his De 
Prophetarum Minorum Versionis Syriacæ quam Peschi- 
to vocant Indole, thinks that the Sept. was employed 
there. A similar result will be achieved in comparing 


49yb—Sept. xai rp omépuats aùtoŭ; Syr. mosh. the book of Jeremiah. Thus, 


xviii, 5. “MIN—Sept. kai perà tovto; Syr. 13 NAN. 
17. ODMIANA — Sept. àrò 'Afpaàu toù raiðós pov; Syr. 
DMASN “SD Po. 


20.73" "D — Sept. wexAnSivrac wpós pe; Syr. 
sampnhby. 
29. TUIN Nd — Sept. où uy awodéow; Syr. ND 
SNDIMN. 
xix, 3. MEN—Sept. érevev abrois; Syr. JID NEN. 
7. "ANN—Sept. elre dé xpdc adrois; Byr. “ANY 
sim. 
12. BIPM 2-Sept. èx rob rórov toútov; Syr. a 
NT RNN. 
xx, 15. TAIN — Sept. "ABeyédex tp "ABpadu; Syr. 
prmand. 
xxi, 8. PME" — Sept. "Iead« ó vids abrov; Syr. R“ 
n»prob. 
10. BD (2.)—Sept. and Syr. omit. 


18. 3455_Sept. ets 23vos uéya; Syr. NAM NAI 5. 

. DW—Sept. kai éwédnxev; Byr. DON. 

90 —Sept. cai èpúrevoev "ABpadu; Syr. 2¥9' 
umn. 


xxii, 13. N —Sept. eis; Syr. TH. 
16. TnS NN — Sept. roù &yarntoŭ de èué; Byr. 
"97 qamab. 
xxiii, 14. 1b—Sept. and Syr. omit. 
19. "35 b9—Sept. ò gor arévavee; Syr. 02°. 
xxiv, 21. WA — Sept. kai mapeciwra; Syr. pana. 
25. DPA Ba—Sept. kai róros; Syr. MANN FR. 


81. WAN —Sept. xa: elev abtp; Syr. MD “ANN. 
83.93% ON" — Sept. kai efwev, AdAncov; Syr. 
SAX Md [VAN 
§595_Sept. wp vip pov exeiSev; Syr. JA and 
yon. 
40, PIDW"—Sept. aùròs awooredet; Byr. TMI Y7. 
. asb — Sept. txméuware pe iva aréASw; Byr. 
dre INT. 
PMR WN"—Sept. efrav sé ot aderAGot adtins; 
Syr. FAT AD OR. 
SIN — Sept. kai wera taŭra; Syr. [PNT 
60. MPI —Sept. ‘PeBexkay thv àðeàphv aùtæv; Syr. 
“nnn pash. 
XXV, 5. priz>—Sept. "Ioadk tp vip avrov; Byr. Somos 


88. 


mas. ; 
8. XIW — Sept. kai mAnpne huepõv; Syr. Saw 
mma". 


Without enlarging our collation, it must be seen at 
once that the agreement between the Sept. and the 
Syriac version cannot be merely accidental, and the 
most sceptic must admit that the Sept. has been made 
use of by the Syriac translators. Is this inference cor- 


iL, 25, WNII—Sept. avdprotuac; Syr. DAMNN: both de- 
rive it from W"N, instead of from WN" (comp. 
also xviii, 12). 
84. MDNR DDI D—Sept. èri ion dpué; Syr. HAMM 
1D5N 55: both probably reading PDR. 
iii, 2. "35353 —Sept. xopwvn; Syr. X393, reading 359. 


8. Mawn2—Sept. xarocia; Syr. ROAY, deriving 
from 30". 


viii, 21. "MA SwWMm—Sept. and Syr. omit. 
xv, 6. PIF amand) — Sept. Kat ouxéte avhow avtous ; 

Syr. sum PSN xd sim: both reading 
DMD for BMT. 

xvii, 16. WAIN OI"—Sept. hucpav dvSpwmrov; Syr. NON" 
RWI: both reading IN. 

xvili, 14. "sy “i%2—Sept. ard wétpas — Syr. ya 
Nn WO: both reading "TW. 

xlviii, 2. 725M 4727 Bs—Sept. kai raŭoıv watoerat; Syr. 
pment IR Pprnwa JON: both regarded 


SAA not as a proper noun, but as an Arama- 
ic infinitive of 2729. 


1.21.39R pD Ww" DNY. In the Masoretic text 


the Athnach under 297D indicates that it be- 
longsto "AW. The Sept. connects TD with 
35%, also reading AW éxdixnoov paxarpa; in 
like manner the Syr. connects and translates 
NIN WASHER. 


It would be useless to adduce more examples for our 
supposition, since we do not write a dissertation, but for 
a cyclopedia which, so far as the point in question is 
concerned, has treated that subject in such a full way as 
neither the introductions to the Old Test. nor cyclops- 
dias and dictionaries of the Bible have done before, if 
they ever touched this point fully. 

There is yet another matter which we should not pass 
over, and to which, as it seems, little attention has been 
paid. We mean the titles of the Syriac psalms, which 
are found neither in the Hebrew nor in the editions of 
the Sept. The titles are partly historical, partly dog- 
matical; the former speak of David or the Jewish peo- 
ple, the latter of Christ and his Church. Now the ques- 
tion arises, if the Syriac translators really perused the 
Sept., as our supposition is, how is it that the titles 
found in the Syriac psalms are not to be met with in 
the Sept.? But the question is easily answered, when 
we consider the fact that these titles are not only found 
in the commentary of Eusebius, but also in the Codex 
Alexandrinus. From the latter they were reprinted in 
Walton’s Polyglot (vol. vi, pt. vi, p. 137 sq.), and again by 
Grabe, in the fourth volume of his edition of the Sept. 
A comparison of the titles as found in the Alex. Codex 
with those in the Peshito shows that the dogmatical 
part of these titles are a later addition, otherwise we 
could not account for the omission in the Greek, if real- 
ly the latter had copied the Peshito. Deducting these 
additions, the titles otherwise agree with each other. 
Thus the title of Psa. ii reads: mpognreia mepi Xpt- 


orov Kai KAnoewe ESvmv; Syr. NANN RMP bya 
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amyn mmw doo News) Ta: Psa. iii, zpody- 
reia yernoopivwy ayaSav ry Aavid; Syr. TTS AN 
sym XDZ ds: Psa. iv, mpognreia Tw Aavid repi 
öv rémovdev; Syr. MW WM byn IND, 

II. Relation to the Chaldee.—That there is a tolerable 
likeness between the Syriac and Chaldee in many places 
cannot be denied. Gesenius has produced a number of 
examples from Isaiah to show that the Targum was 
used there (Comment. 1, 83 sq.). Credner is of the same 
opinion in regard to the minor prophets (De Propheta- 
rum, etc., p. 107). Hévernick and Herbst are of an op- 
posite opinion, and yet the original traces of a use of a 
Targum are too distinct to be denied, as the following 
examples in Genesis must show: 


ii, 1. DRVX d>_—Chald. Onk. FAS IN D5; Syr. 
pndon mds. *  ¢ 
2. NW —Chald. Onk. MIY; Syr. FINAN. 
8, DIP2—Chald.Onk.; nap 5%; Syr.O° IP 47. 
17. JU3P3—Chald.Onk.23° S73; Syr. NDVN. 
4, 29mm wm>—Chald. Onk. XIN 53W; Syr. 
RINS NDW. 
vi, 14. D3p—Chald. Onk. JATA; Syr. NA. 
vii, 4. 9920 — Chald. Onk. X999 NMA; Syr. 
NSon nma. 
viii, 1. 19W1—Chald. Onk. 191; Syr. RIAN. 
4. 258 “N b3—Chald. Onk. 1p y dy; 
Syr. “p y by. 
22. IMIW"—Chald. Onk. JPY; Syr. jw. 
x, 10. "93W—Chald. Onk. 533; Syr. 535. 
xi, 28. “JÐ b9—Chald. Onk. "M3; Syr. “M3. 
xiv, 14. 13997 MN—Chald. Onk. “299 m; Syr. 
smaboy. 
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spond; syr. R9531 Jab wd 
yam apse. 
xxxi, 9,16. 5¥"—Chald. VYADNI; Syr. WDN. 
34. aM M22 -Chald. NO23 NYI; Syr. 
xbaat NoWws.. 
xxxvii, 25. DUPONT OwWs AMAN—Chald. "N39 MIND; 
Syr. N5293" RAW. 

xliv, 30. DD— MMW IWE — Chald. AWE 
mawpy> nb moon; Syr. MWD) 
mw qb nb Nonan. 

xlvii, 21. 093b ang “asm HSM MN — Chald. 
ypb MAP PSM WSR Nay m,i. e. 
and the people he made him to pass from city 
to city; Syr. UP Ja JUN WW Nay» 
RAP. This is a very obvious imitation of 


the Chaldee. 
xlix, 3, "3X MWNChald. “BPM W9; Syr. W 


“ppin. 


We could thus go on with the other books of the 
Pentateuch, but our examples are sufficient to show 
that the priority belongs to the Chaldee of Onkelos, and 
not to the Peshito. Our supposition being correct, the 
assertions of those must fall to the ground who would 
put Onkelos in the 2d or 3d century. On the con- 
trary, we believe that the Targum of Onkelos belongs 
to the time of Christ—provided the Syriac version of 
the Pentateuch belongs to the 1st century of the Chris- 
tian æra — and thus the notices concerning Onkelos 
which we find in the Talmud are confirmed anew. 
Our examples from the book of Genesis leaving it be- 
yond a shadow of doubt as to the dependence of the 
Syriac version upon the Chaldee, the Chaldee of the 
book of Proverbs will prove this more fully. Thus we 
read: 





Chaldee—Prov. i, 4. 


Syriac. 


AMD AMT RMS NdoS) RMD Awd jad | eanan RMT Nay gaang KIBwWd bnab 


i, 12. 


RSM qan Dv RdTdy samb bywa pragds9 | WMD TAN DI Nosy Ramb Sow TAK AAAN 


! 
ii, 13. 


I1 


NSIWMT RMN POINT RAS AN] RAS yphnai Nasaan Nan~ Ppsw" 


ii, 15. 
pod sy pampa paps PAM 


NOW'S 
simbaw ompa yapsa Anm 





xiv, 7. VOM jiS¥M3—Chald. Onk. 3 PIs; Syr. 
14,5555. 

xviii, 12. F359 “> Ann ods “smN—chald. “n5 
"> taby NAM MO; Syr. IND 472 
xmvatby =b yan mds. 

jet WINI—Chald. 35D 3395; Syr. “704 
IND. 
xxi, 33. SYN SO "—Chald. XY) 3831; Syr. DEI 
NAY). 
xxii, 6. MSDN2—Chald. N30; Syr. NIPO. 

xxiii, 13. TIM J03—Chald. NSM 12 NOD; Syr. 
Nbprm Wat NDOD. 

xxiv, 64. basm od bapm—cChald. MIDNAN; Syr. 
arnan. 

xxvii, 3. brn—Chald. B70, Syr. FDO. 

xxx,14,15. BNT —Chald. $29; Syr. NTI". 
28, TDW NDpPI—Chald. WND; Syr. VD. 
42, 3p3b os wpm 74355 pnspusn mnt 
Chald. RUDDY 43> xwsph yim 


We will not increase the quotations, but let the student 
examine passages like i, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15, 18, 21-23, 25, 30, 
33; ii, 1, 4, 10, 14, 17, 21; iii, 2, 4, 6-8, 12, 15, 19, 21, 25, 
29; iv, 2,3, 10, 11, 14, 18, 21-23, 25-27; v, 2, 4, 5, 7,8, 10, 
13, 16, 18, 21, 23; vi, 1, 2, 4-6, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 26, 28, 34; 
vii, 2-4, 10, 16-18, 23-25; viii, 4, 8, 10, 12, 13, 20, 28, 26, 
32; ix, 4,5, 11,14; x, 3-5, 7, 9, 16, 22, 30,31; xi, 7, 13, 
14, 18, 21, 22, 26, 27, etc.—altogether more than 300 pas- 
sages where he will find a striking similarity between 
these two versions. 

Besides this similarity, there are a great many pas- 
sages in which the Chaldee and Syriac deviate from the 
Hebrew, and the inner connection of both versions with 
each other can no longer be doubted. Thus Prov. i, 7, 
the Hebrew reads, MY" MWR" TUT MXA—1.e. “The 
fear of God is the beginning of wisdom;” but the Chal- 
dee reads, 9°95 NPOMI Nanm ws i.e. “ The begin- 
ning of wisdom is the fear of God;” and so also the Syr. 
X12 xmomst RXmapm wh: or xvi, 4, 939p 53 
ymaa Mins—“The Lord has made all things for 
himself;” the Chaldee paraphrases, "313 pnb 
mab sasomwt jt xd RMON —i. e. “ All works of 
God are for those who obey him;” and thus also the 


SYRIAN l 
Syr. mb yanyan gbigb Rasas NTT gib. 
Without increasing the number of such passages, we will 
adduce some in which both versions entirely give up the 
Masoretic text and follow another reading: thus Prov. 
i, 24, for SIN the Chaldee reads 13°72NM NDN, for the 
translation is 11032% xbo, and so also the Syriac, XD" 
11327: v, 9, the Chaldee reads “J2'7 instead of 797, 


for the translation is "2r, and so in the Syriac, qoan: 
ix, 11, for "355 the Chaldee reads M3"5, for the trans- 
lation is M2" 59299, and in the Syriac M3 bun. These 
examples, which could be increased greatly (comp. ili, 
27; v, 4,9, 19, 21; vii, 22,23; viii, 8; ix, 11; x, 4; xi, 
26; xii, 4, 19, 21, 28; xiii, 15, 19; xiv, 14; xv, 4; xix, 
19, 23; xx, 4, 14,20; xxi, 4, 30; xxii, 11, 16; xxiv, 5, 
22; xxv, 20,27; xxvi, 5,7, 10; xxviii, 5,11; xxix, 18,21; 
xxx, 31; xxxi, 6), leave no doubt that the Chaldee and 
Syriac stand in a relation of dependence to each other. 

But in speaking of a relation of these versions, it 
must not be understood as if they relate to each other 
as the original and copy, but this relation consists in 
that the author of the one version, in preparing the 
same, followed mostly the other without giving up his 
independence entirely. This we can see from the eighty- 
two passages in which the Chaldee follows the Masoretic 
text, while the Syriac deviates from it, as ii, 16; iit, 30; 
iv, 3, 11, 22, 25, 32; vii, 7, 8, 10,22; vili,7, 11,35; ix, 12, 
18; x, 10, 12, 19, 24, 26; xi, 9, 10, 16, 19, 24, 29; xii, 17, 
23; xiii, 1, 10,23; xiv, 7, 17, 22, 23, 33,35; xv, LO, 14, 16, 
17, 22, 30; xvi, 7, 26; xvii, 4,9, 15; xviii, 1, 3, 6, 15; 
xix, 1,4, 22,29; xxi, 14; xxii, 3,19; xxiii, 2, 6, 30, 34; 
xxiv, 10, 26, 32, 33; xxv, 4, 11, 10, 13, 21, 22; xxvi, 2, 
11-13, 17-19, 26; xxx, 15, 19; or from those passages 
in which the Syriac agrees with the Masoretic text 
against the Chaldee, as vi, 35; vii, 15; viii, 29; x, 29; 
xi, 4; xiv, 24; xv, 32; xvi, 5, xvii, 5, 16; xvii, 17; 
xix, 2,13; xxiii, 28; xxiv, 9,14; xxv, 9; xxviii, l; 
xxxi, 3. 

To these examples from the book of Proverbs we 
could alsu add a number from other books, Future in- 
vestigations based upon these must show the tenability 
or otherwise of our assertion. See also Schoufelder, On- 
kelos und Peschito (München, 1869); Maybaum, Ueber 
die Sprache des Targum zu den Spriichen und dessen Ver- 
hdltniss zum Syrer, in Merx, Archiv fur wissenschaft- 
liche Erforschung des Alten Testaments, ii, 66 sq.; Dathe, 
Opuscula, p. 106 sq.; Frankl, Studien uber die Septua- 
ginta und Peschito zu Jeremia, in Frankel-Grätz, Mo- 
natsschrift, 1872, p. 444 sq. (B. P.) 


Syr’ia-ma’achah (1 Chron. xix, 6). 
ACHAH. 


See Ma- 


Syrian ("A5N, Arummi, Gen. xxv, 20; xxviii, 5; 
xxxi, 20,24; Deut. xxvi,5, 2 Kings v, 20; fem. mann, 
Arammiyâh, 1 Chron. vii, 14, “ Aramitess;” plur. masc. 
DAN, Arammim, 2 Kings viii, 28,29; xvi, 6 [where 
the text has DAYN, which the marg. corrects to 
DIAN, Ldomites]; 2 Chron. xxii, 5; but “Syrians” is 
elsewhere the rendering of UN, Arám; Zvpoc, Luke 
iv, 27), an inhabitant either of Western Syria, i. e. on 
the Mediterranean (2 Kings v, 20), or of Eastern, i. e. 
Mesopotamia (Gen. loc. cit.). See SYRIA. 


Syrian Churches, a general name for that portion 
of the Oriental Church which had its seat in Syria, and 
which was anciently comprehended in the patriarchate 
vf Antioch and (after that of Jerusalem obtained a dis- 
tinct jurisdiction) in the patriarchate of Jerusalem. The 
Syrian Church of the early centuries was exceedingly 
flourishing. Before the end of the 4th century it num- 
bered 119 distinct sees, with a Christian population of 
several millions. The first blow to the prosperity of the 
Syrian Church was the fatal division which arose from 
the controversies on the incarnation. See EUTYCHES; 
JACOBITES; MONOPHYSITES; NESTORIANS. The Eu- 
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tychian heresy, in one or other of its forms, obtained 
wide extension in Syria; and the usual results of divi- 
sion ensued in the corruption and decay of true religion. 
The Moslem conquest accelerated the ruin thus begun ; 
and from the 7th century downwards, this once flourish- 
ing Church declined into a weak and spiritless commu- 
nity, whose chief seat was in the mountains, and whose 
best security from oppression lay in the belief on the 
part of the conquerors of their utterly fallen and con- 
temptible condition. Under the head MARONITES has. 
been detailed the most remarkable incident in the later 
history of the Syrian Church. This branch of the East- 
ern Christianity, although for the most part divided 
from the orthodox Greek Church by the profession of 
Monophysitism, took part with the Greeks in their sepa- 
ration from the West, under Michael Cerularius; and 
the reunion of the Maronites to Rome had the remark- 
able result of establishing side by side, within the nar- 
row limits occupied by the Christians under the Moslem 
rule in Syria, two distinct communities, speaking the 
same language, using the same liturgy, and following 
the same rites, and yet subject to two different patri- 
archs, and mutually regarding each other as heretics 
and apostates from the ancient creed of their country. 

The chief peculiarity of the Syrian rite, as contradis- 
tinguished from the Greek, consists in its liturgy, and 
the language of that liturgy, which is Syriac, and with 
which the people, and, in many cases, the priests, are en- 
tirely unacquainted. The liturgy is known as the Lit- 
urgy of St. James, The Syrians agree with the Greeks 
in the use of unleavened bread, in administering com- 
munion under both heads, in permitting the marriage 
of priests (provided they marry before ordination), and 
in administering the unction of confirmation at the same 
time with baptism, even to infants, 

The Christian community of Syria may at present be 
divided into four classes: the Maronites, the Greeks 
(who are also called Melchites), the Monophysites, who 
are called Jacobites, and the primitive Syrian Christians 
(not Maronites) who are in communion with Rome. This 
last-named community forms the small remnant of the 
ancient Syrian Church which remained orthodox during 
the controversy on the incarnation, at the time of the 
general lapse into Monophysitism. To these are to be 
added the Christians of the Latin rite. The Maronites 
number about 150,000; the Greeks are said to be about 
50,000; the Jacobites of Syria and of Armenia Proper 
are said to reckon together about 40,000 families, of 
whom, however, but a small proportion (probably scarce- 
ly 10,000 in all) can be set down to the account of the 
Syrian Church. The non-Maronite Syrians who follow 
their national rite, but are in communion with Rome, are 
supposed to amount to about 4000. The resident Latins 
are chiefly members of the religious orders who from 
immemorial time have possessed convents in the Holy 
Land, and European Catholics who have settled perma- 
nently or for a time at Jerusalem, Beirût, and Damas- 
cus. None of these can in any way be regarded as be- 
longing to the Syrian Church. It may be well to add 
that the belief, and, in most particulars, the disciplinary 
practice, of these several classes coincide substantially 
with those respectively of the same communities in the 
other churches of the East. All (with the exception of 
the Maronites and the few United Syrians) reject the 
supremacy of the Roman see. The Syrians of the Greek 
communion reject the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost; and the Jacobites firmly maintain their ola 
tenet of Eutychianism. Among them all are to be found 
monks and religious females. All enforce celibacy on 
their bishops, and refuse to priests the privilege of con- 
tracting a second marriage, or of marrying after ordina- 
tion. The practice of fasting prevails among all alike. 
They receive and practice the invocation of saints and 
prayers for the dead, and the use of painted, although 
not of graven, images. Many particulars regarding 
them are to be gleaned from the memoirs of recent 
missionaries of the several denominations, among which 
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the letters published from time to time by the French 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, although nat- 
arally tinged with some sectarian coloring, are partic- 


ularly full and interesting.—Chambers’s Encyclop. s. v. 


See Etheridge, Hist., Liturgy, etc., of Syrian Churches 
(Lond. 1846); Benin, Traditions of Syr. Churches (ibid. 
1871). | 

Syrinx, in Greek mythology, was a daughter of the 
river-god Lado, who, when pursued on account of her 
beauty by Pan, prayed to her father for relief, and was 
changed into a reed. Pan cut some stalks from it, join- 
ed them together with wax, and used it, in the form 
known to us as Pan’s-pipe, in remembrance of her 
(Ovid, Metam. i, 690). 

Syrna, in Greek mythology, was a daughter of the 
Carian king Damethus. She fell from the roof of her 
house, and was restored by the art of Podalirius, who 
then married her, and built the city named after her in 
Caria. 

Sy’ro-Phoeni’cian (Zupogoiroca v. r. Tupogor- 
vika), a general name (Mark vii, 26) of a (female) 
inhabitant of the northern portion of Pheenicia, which 
was popularly called Syro-Phenicia, by reason of its 
proximity to Syria and its absorption by conquest into 
that kingdom. See PHa:nicia. The name is made es- 
pecially interesting to the scriptural student on account 
of the woman who besought our Lord in behalf of her 
afflicted daughter, and the miraculous cure wrought by 
him on the latter. Matthew calls the woman a woman 
of Canaan (xv, 22), being in respect to her nationality, 
in common with the Phoenicians, a descendant of Ca- 
naan; Mark describes her as “a Greek, a Syropheenici- 
an by nation” (vii, 26), but Rosenmuller rightly observes 
that the Jews called all Gentiles Greeks (‘EAAnVvEC), 
just as the Greeks called all strangers barbarians. She 
was therefore a Greek, or Gentile, and a native of that 
part of Syria which belonged to Pheenicia. We have 
a curious instance of the interchange made in respect 
to the terms Canaanites and Phoenicians, of an earlier 
kind, in the case of Shaul, the son of Simeon, who is 
said in Genesis (xlvi, 10), according to the Sept., to be 
the son of a Pheenician woman, and in Exodus (vi, 15), 
to be the son of a Canaanitish woman. The case of 
the Syrophcenician woman was a very singular one, 
both on account of the strong faith manifested on her 
part, and the exercise of divine grace and power in 
miraculous working by Christ beyond the proper 
sphere of his personal ministrations. In the latter re- 
spect it stands in a sort of affinity to the cases in Old- 
Test. history referred to by our Lord in Luke iv, 26, 
27. 

The invention of the words “Syro-Pheenicia” and 
“ Syro-Phænicians” seems to have been the work of 
the Romans, though it is difficult to say exactly what 
they intended by the expressions. It has generally 
been supposed that they wished to distinguish the Phæ- 
-nicians of Syria from those of Africa (the Carthagini- 
ans); and the term “Syrophænix” has been regarded 
as the exact converse to “ Libyphænix” (Alford, ad loc.). 
But the Libypheenices are not the Phoenicians of Afri- 
ca generally—they are a peculiar race, half-African and 
half-Pheenician (“mixtum Punicum Afris genus,” Livy, 
xxi, 22). The Syro-Pheenicians, therefore, should, on 
this analogy, be a mixed race, half Phoenicians and half 
Syrians. This is probably the sense of the word in the 
satirists Lucilius (ap. Non. Marc. De Proprietat. Serm. 
iv, 431) and Juvenal (Sat. viii, 159), who would regard 
a mongrel Oriental as peculiarly contemptible. In later 
times a geographic sense of the terms superseded the 
ethnic one. The emperor Hadrian divided Syria into 
three parts—Syria Proper, Syro-Phcenice, and Syro- 
Palestina; and henceforth a Syro-Pheenician meant a 
native of this sub-province (Lucian, De Conc. Deor. § 4), 
which included Pheenicia Proper, Damascus, and Pal- 
myrené (see Rawlinson, Herod. iv, 243 sq.). 

Syropilus (also Scurorutus, Eyovpórovňoç, 
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Zyovpoc), SYLVESTER, a writer on the history of the 
Council of Ferrara and Florence (1438 sq.), who himself 
participated in its business, and was one of the most de- 
termined opponents of the union between the churches 
of the East and West upon which the emperor, John 
Palzologus, had set his heart. So far did he carry his 
opposition that he found it advisable to resign his place 
as one of the six debaters in the council, and came into 
violent antagonism with both the patriarch and the 
emperor. He yielded to the emperor’s commands and 
threats, however, so far as to sign the decree of union 
which had been adopted, but afterwards deplored the 
weakness of his action. He was a legal officer (ĉixar- 
ópvňač) and a chief sacristan (péyac ixcAnowdpyne) at 
Constantinople, and also one of the five dignitaries 
about the patriarch who were allowed to wear the 
badge of the cross upon their robes; but his want of 
firmness in the matter of the treaty of union with the 
Latin Church rendered him unpopular at home and 
thus caused him to retire from public life. He devoted 
his leisure to the composition of a “true history of the 
untrue union between the Greeks and the Latins,” 
thereby exciting against himself the anger of the Lat- 
ins and their friends in turn, so that Romish writers 
like Labbe and Allatius class him unqualifiedly with 
Grecian liars and the worst sort of schismatics. , 

The work of Syropulus has important and undeniable 
value as a source for the history of the Synod of Ferrara. 
It presents a credible view of events personally engaged 
in by the author, and defends a position actually repre- 
sented in the council, besides revealing to view a series 
of connected and involved incidents which, but for its 
narration, could not have been known at this day. The 
later criticism of Allatius may, nevertheless, have cor- 
rected some minor particulars of the narrative. The ob- 
ject of the book was to show that a real union was im- 
possible, though the leaders on both sides, the pope, 
Bessarion, the patriarch, the emperor, ete., steadily drew 
nearer to each other, until the necessities of the Greeks 
decided the result, which Syropulus justly characterizes 
as a compromise (uesórnc) rather than a union. The 
final drafting of the terms of union involved extraordi- 
nary difficulties (sect. viii, 14). Book xii relates the 
disagreements of the Greeks while returning from the 
synod, and their discouraging reception at home. 

The work is extant in a single edition based on a 
codex of the Bibliotheca Regia (N. 1247), from which 
Serrarius caused it to be copied in 1642 and sent to 
Isaac Vossius for publication; but Sir Edward Hyde, 
the English ambassador, caused the manuscript to be 
placed at the disposal of Robert Creyghton, chaplain at 
the court of Charles II and, later, bishop of Bath. The 
latter issued the book in the original Greek and accom- 
panied it with a Latin translation under the title Vera 
Hist. Unionis non Vere inter Grecos et Latinos, etc. (Ha- 
gz Comitis, 1660), besides prefixing to it a eulogy of 
Syropulus and of the Grecian theology and Church as 
compared with the papal, which rendered the work still 
more unpalatable to Romish readers, Allatius accord- 
ingly prepared a refutation, directed more especially at 
Creyghton, entitled Jn R. Creyghtont Apparat., Versio- 
nem et Not. ad Hist. Conc. Florentini, etc. (Rom. 1665), 
pt.i. Creyghton’s edition and also the Paris codex are 
incomplete, as the whole of the first book is wanting; 
but several other manuscript copies of Syropulus exist, 
so that the deficiency may perhaps be met. See Creygh- 
ton’s preface, ubi sup. ; Oudini Comment. iii, 2418; Cave, 
Hist. Liter. Append.; Schrokh, xxxiv, 411.— Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Syrtis (Eúpriç, “quicksands,” Acts xxvii, 17). 
There were two quicksands on the coast of North Af- 
rica, between Cyrene and Carthage, whose shoals and 
eddies the ‘ancient mariners greatly feared (Horace, 
Odes, i, 22,5; Ovid, Fast. iv, 499; Tibull. ii, 4,91). The 
greater of these was named Syrtis Major, or Magna, 
and the lesser Syrtis Minor; and old geographers used 
to tell many marvels respecting them (Strabo, ii, 123; 
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xvii, 854; Ptolemy, iv, 3; Pliny, v,4; Solin. 27; Mela, 
i, 7, 4; Sallust, Jug. 78). Modern explorations find 
both of them to be highly dangerous bays, where the 
treacherous sandy shore is barely covered with wa- 
ter, and where terrific clouds of sand are suddenly 
raised by the wind, obscuring the sight and overwhelm- 
ing men and even ships. The Greater Syrtis is now 
called the Gulf of Sidra, between Tripoli and Barea; 
and the Lesser the Gulf of Cabes. ‘The former is spe- 
cially intended in the account of Paul’s shipwreck (q. v.). 
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See Smith, Dict. of Class. Geog. 8. v. 
SAND. 

Syrus, in Greek mythology, was a son of Apollo and 
Sinope, who is said to have given name to the Syrians, 

Systatice (LXvcrariai) were letters of license 
granted by a bishop for a clergyman to remove from 
his diocese to another, called by the old canons Dismis- 
sory Letters. 


Syzygus. 


See QUICK- 


See YOKE-FELLOW. 
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Ta’anach (Heb. Taanak’, 1390, sandy [Gesenius], 
or fortified [Fürst]; twice [Judg. xxi, 25; 1 Chron, vii, 
29] more briefiy Tanak’, Sh, A. V.“ Tanach ;” Sept. 
Oavay or Gaavay V.T. Tavay, Tava, etc.), an ancient 
Canaanitish city, whose king is enumerated among the 
thirty-one conquered by Joshua (Josh. xii, 21). It 
came into the hands of the half-tribe of Manasseh (xvii, 
11; xxi, 25; 1 Chron. vii, 29), though it would appear 
to have lain within the original allotment of Issachar 
(Josh. xvii, 11). It was bestowed on the Kohathite 
Levites (xxi, 25). Taanach was one of the places in 
which, either from some strength of position, or from 
the ground near it being favorable for their mode of 
fighting, the aborigines succeeded in making a stand 
(xvii, 12; Judg. i, 27); and in the great struggle of the 
Canaanites under Sisera against Deborah and Barak it 
appears to have formed the headquarters of their army 
(Judg. v, 19). After this defeat the Canaanites of Taa- 
nach were probably made, like the rest, to pay a tribute 
(Josh. xvii, 13; Judg. i, 28), but in the town they ap- 
pear to have remained to the last. Taanach is almost 
always named in company with Megiddo, and they 
were evidently the chief towns of that fine, rich district 
which forms the western portion of the great plain of 
Esdraelon (1 Kings iv,12). It was known to Eusebius, 
who mentions it twice in the Onomasticon (Qaavay and 
Gavan) as a “very large village” standing between 
three and four Roman miles from Legio—the ancient 
Megiddo. It was known to hap-Parchi, the Jewish 
medizeval traveller, and it still stands about four miles 
south-east of Lejjûn, retaining its old name with hardly 
the change of a letter. Schubert, followed by Robin- 
son, found it in the modern Ta’annuk, now a mean ham- 
let on the south-east side of a small hill, with a summit 
of table-land (Schubert, Morgenland, iii, 164; Robinson, 
Bibl. Res. iii, 156; Bibl. Sacra, 1843, p. 76; Schwarz, 
Palest. p. 149). The ancient town was planted on a 
large mound at the termination of a long spur or prom- 
ontory, which runs out northward from the hills of Ma- 
nasseh into the plain, and leaves a recess or bay, subor- 
dinate to the main plain on its north side, and between 
it and Lejjin (Van de Velde, i, 358). Ruins of some 
extent, but possessing no interest, encompass it ( Porter, 
Handbook, p. 371). The houses of the present village 
are mud huts, with one or two stone buildings (Ridga- 
way, The Lord’s Land, p. 588). 


Taanah. See TAANATH-SHILOH. 


Ta’anath-Shi’loh (Heb. Taanath’ Shiloh’, NINTA 
mui, Taanah [Gesenius, approach; Fürst, circle] of 
Shiloh, so called prob. from its vicinity to that place; 
Sept. TnvaS En\ù v.r. Onvaca cai YédAne), a place 
mentioned (Josh. xvi, 6) as situated near the northern 
border of Ephraim at its eastern end between the Jor- 
dan and Janohah. See TRIBE. With this agrees the 
statement of Eusebius (Onomast. s. v.), who places Jano- 
hah twelve and Thenath ten Roman miles east of Ne- 
apolis. It is probably the Thena (O7jva) mentioned by 
Ptolemy (Geog. v, 16, 5), one of the chief cities of Sama- 
ria, in connection with Neapolis. In the Talmud (Je- 
rusalem Megillah, i), Taanath-Shiloh is said to be iden- 


tical with Shiloh, a statement which Kurtz (Gesch. des 
Alt. Bundes, ii, 70) understands as meaning that Taa- 
nath was the ancient Canaanitish name of the place, 
and Shiloh the Hebrew name, conferred on it in token 
of the “rest” which allowed the tabernacle to be estab- 
lished there after the conquest of the country had been 
completed. But this is evidently conjecture arising 
from the probable proximity of the two places. Taa- 
nah-of-Shiloh is probably the Ain Tana seen by Rob- 
inson north-east of Mejdel (Later Res. iii, 295), and by 
Van de Velde (Memoir, p. 121, although erroneously 
marked Meraj ed-Din on his Map), about a mile from 
the road between Acrabi and Mejdel, consisting of “a 
small tell with a ruin, on the first lower plateau into 
which the Ghor descends.” 


Taanith. See TALMUD. 


Tab’aoth (TaBaw3 v. r. TaBw), a less correct 
form (1 Esdr. v, 29) of the name TaBBAOTH (q. v.) of 
the Heb. lists (Ezra ii, 43; Neh. vii, 46). 

Tab’baoth (Heb. Tabbudth’, misay, rings [Gese- 
nius], or spots [Furst]; Sept. TaBBaw9 v. r. TaBawS 
and TaBw), one of the Nethinim whose descendants 
or family returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra 
ii, 43; Neh. vii, 46). B.C. ante 536. 


Tab’bath (Heb. Tabbath’, M30, perh. celebrated 
[Gesenius]; Sept. TaBaS v. r. TaBaS), a place men- 
tioned in describing the flight of the Midianitish host 
after Gideon’s night attack; they tled to Beth-shittah, 
to Zererath, to the brink of Abel-meholah on (>3) Tab- 
bath (Judg. vii, 22). As all these places were in or near 
the Ghér, Tabbath is probably the present Tubuhhat- 
Fahil, i. e. “Terrace of Fahil,” a very striking natural 
bank, 600 feet in height, with a long horizontal and 
apparently flat top, which is embanked against the 
western face of the mountains east of the Jordan, and 
descends with a very steep front to the river (Robinson, 
Bibl. Res. iii, 325). 

Tab’eal (Isa. vii, 6). See TaBEEL, 1. 

Tab’eél (Heb. Tabel’, XIV [in pause Tabeäl’, 
DNIT, Isa. vii, 6, A. V. “ Tabeal”]; God is good; Sept. 
Tapenr), the name of two men. See also TOBIEL. 

1. The father of the unnamed person on whom Re- 
zin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, proposed 
to bestow the crown of Judah in case they succeeded in 
dethroning Ahaz (Isa. vii, 6). B.C. ante 738. Who 
“ Tabeal’s son” was is unknown, but it is conjectured 
that he was some factious and powerful Ephraimite 
(perhaps Zichri, 2 Chron. xxviii, 7), who promoted the 
war in the hope of this result.—Kitto. The Aramaic 
form of the name [see TABRIMMON |, however, has been 
thought to favor the supposition that he was a Syrian 
in the army of Rezin. The Targum of Jonathan ren- 
ders the name as an appellative, “and we will make 
king in the midst of her him who seems good to us” 
(N23 “WS 32 7"). Rashi by Gematria turns the 
name into XbA, Rimla, by which apparently he would 
understand Remaliah. 


TABELLIUS 


2. An officer of the Persian government in Samaria 
in the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezraiv,7). B.C. 519. It 
has been argued that he, too, was an Aramean, from 
the fact that the letter which he and his companions 
wrote to the king was in the Syrian or Aramæan lan- 
guage. Gesenius, however (Jesa, i, 280), thinks that 
he may have been a Samaritan. 


Tabel’lius (TaBédXtoc), a Grecized form (1 Esdr. 
ii, 16) of the Heb. name (Ezra iv, 7) TABEEL (q. V.). 


Tab’erah (Heb. Taberah’, MAYIN, consumption ; 
Sept. éumuprspuc), a place in the wilderness of Paran ; ; 
so called from the fact that “ the fire of Jehovah burned” 
(TZI) among the Israelites there in consequence of 
their complaints (Numb. xi, 3). It lay at the next sta- 
tion beyond Horeb, and must therefore be sought some- 
where in Wady Saal. See EXODE. Keil argues (Com- 
ment. ad loc.) from the expression that it was “in the 
uttermost part of the camp,” and from the omission of 
the name in Numb, xxxiii, that the place was identical 
with the station Kibroth-hattaavah next named; but 
he overlooks the fact that both these are separately 
mentioned in Deut. ix, 22. 


Tabering (MÐN; Sept. gIeyydpevar; Vulg. 
murmurantes), an obsolete word used in the A. V. of 
Nah. ii, 7 in the sense of drumming, or making regular 
sounds. The Hebrew word is derived from 5M, “a 
timbrel,” and the image which it brings before us in 
this passage is that of the women of Nineveh, led away 
into captivity, mourning with the plaintive tones of 
doves, and beating on their breasts in anguish, as wom- 
en beat upon their timbrels (comp. Psa. lxviii, 25 [26], 
where the same verb is used). The Sept. and Vulg., as 
above, make no attempt at giving the exact meaning. 
The Targum of Jonathan gives a word which, like the 
Hebrew, has the meaning of “ tympanizantes.” The 
A. V., in like manner, reproduces the original idea of the 
words, The “tabour” or “tabor” was a musical instru- 
ment of the drum type, which with the pipe formed the 
band of a country village. We retain a trace at once 
of the word and of the thing in the “tabourine” or 
“tambourine” of modern music, in the “tabret.” of the 
A. V. and older English writers. To “tabour,” accord- 
ingly, is to beat with loud strokes as men beat upon 
such an instrument. The verb is found in this sense in 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Tamer Tamed (“I would 
tabor her”), and answers with a singular felicity to the 
exact meaning of the Hebrew. See Plumptre, Bible 
Educator, iv, 210. 

Tabernacle is the rendering, in the A. V. of the 
following Heb. and Gr. words: 1. DMX, dhel, the most 
frequent term, but often signifying and rendered a com- 
mon “tent;” 2. wn, mishkan, the distinctive term, 
always so rendered, except (“ dwelling”) in 1 Chron. 
vi, 32; Job xviii, 21; xxi, 28; xxxix, 6; Psa. xxvi, 8; 
xlix, ll; lxxiv, 7; Ixxxvii, 2; Isa. e y 18; Jer. i. 
19; xxx, 8; li, 30; Ezek. xxv, 4; Heb. i, 6; (“ habita- 
tion”) 2 Chron. xxix, 6; Psa. lxxviii, 28; exxxii, 5; 
Isa. xxii, 16; liv, 2; (“tent”) Cant. i, 8; 3. oO [once 
qe, Lam. ii, 6], sôk (Psa. 1xxvi, 2), nDO, sukkah (Lev. 
xxiii, 34; Deut. xvi, 13, 16; xxxi, 10: ` 2 Chron. viij, 
13; Ezra i ni, 4; Job xxxvi, 29; Isa. iv, 6; Amos ix, 11; 
Zech. xiv, 16, 18, 19), or MAD, stkkuth (Amos v, 26), all 
meaning a booth, as often rendered; 4. oxnyn, oxijvoc 
(2 Cor. v, 1, 4), or oxnvwpa (Acts vii, 46 [rather hab- 
itation ]; 2 Pet. i, 13, 14), a tent. Besides occasional use 
for an ordinary dwelling, the term is specially employed 
to designate the first sacred editice of the Hebrews prior 
to the time of Solomon; fully called 33572 DIM, the tent 
of meeting, or (especially in Numb.) MIT DWN, tab- 
ernacle of the congregation (Sept. oxnvn [1 Kings viii, 
4,6, oxnvwpa)] roù paprupiov; Philo, iepòv popnróv, 
Opp. ii, 146; Josephus, peragepopevocg Kai cup mepivo- 
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‘orwy vaóç, Ant. iii, 6, 1). 
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(In the discussion of this 
interesting subject we have availed ourselves of MS. 
contributions from Prof. T. O. Paine, LL.D., author of 
Solomon's Temple, ete., in addition to the suggestions in 
the book itself. For an exhaustive treatment we refer 
to the most recent volume and charts, entitled The 
Tabernacle of Israel in the Desert, by Prof. James 
Strong, Providence, 1888.) 

I. Terms and Synonyms.—1. The first word thus 
used (Exod. xxv, 9) is 12w, mishkân, from 120, to 
lie down or dwell, and thus itself equivalent to dwelling. 
It connects itself with the Jewish, though not scriptu- 
ral, word Shechinah (q. v.), as describing the dwelling- 
place of the divine glory. It is noticeable, however, 
that it is not applied in prose to the common dwellings 
of men, the tents of the patriarchs in Genesis, or those 
of Israel in the wilderness. It seems to belong rather 
to the speech of poetry (Psa. lxxxvii, 2; Cant. i, 8). 
The loftier character of the word may obviously have 
helped to determine its religious use, and justifies trans- 
lators who have the choice of synonyms like “ taber- 
nacle” and “tent” in a like preference. In its applica- 
tion to the sacred building, it denotes (a) the ten tri- 
colored curtains; (6) the forty-eight planks supporting 
them; (c) the whole building, including the roof. See 
DWELLING. 

2. Another word, however, is also used, more con- 
nected with the common life of men; DISK, éhel, the 
tent of the patriarchal age, of Abraham and of Isaac 
and of Jacob (Gen. ix, 21, etc.). For the most part, as 
needing something to raise it, it is used, when applied 
to the sacred tent, with some distinguishing epithet. 
In one passage only (1 Kings i, 39) does it appear with 
this meaning by itself. The Sept., not distinguishing 
between the two words, gives oxnyn for both. The 
original difference appears to have been that 5X rep- 
resented the uppermost covering, the black goats’-hair 
roof, which was strictly a tent, in distinction from the 
lower upright house-like part built of boards. The 
two words are accordingly sometimes joined, as in Exod. 
xxxix, 32; xl, 2,6, 29 (A. V. “the tabernacle of the 
tent”). Even here, however, the Sept. gives oxnyn 
only, with the exception of the var. lect. of 1 oxnv7) 
Tic oxemijc in Exod. xl, 29. In its application to the 
tabernacle, the term ĉhel means (a) the tent-roof of 
goats’-hair; (b) the whole building. See TENT. 

3. NB, bdyith, house (oixoc, domus), is applied to the 
tabernacle in Exod. xxiii, 19; xxxiv, 26; Josh. vi, 24; 
ix, 23; Judg. xviii, 31; xx, 18, as it had been, appar- 
ently, to the tents of the patriarchs (Gen. xxxiii, 17). 
So far as it differs from the two preceding words, it ex- 
presses more definitely the idea of a fixed settled hab- 
itation. It was therefore fitter for the sanctuary of 
Israel after the people were settled in Canaan than 
during their wanderings. For us the chief interest of 
the word lies in its having descended from a yet older 
order, the first word ever applied in the Old Test. to a 
local sanctuary, Beth-el, “the house of God” (xxviii, 17, 
22), keeping its place, side by side, with other words— 
tent, tabernacle, palace, temple, synagogue—and at last 
outliving all of them; rising, in the Christian Ecclesia, 
to yet higher uses (1 Tim. iii, 15). See House. 

4. wp, kôdesh, or wip? mikddash (ayiaopa, ayia- 
ornpioy, To Ğyiov, ra sya, sanctuarium), the holy, 
consecrated place, and therefore applied, according to 


‘the graduated scale of holiness of which the tabernacle 


bore witness, sometimes to the whole structure (Exod. 
xxv, 8; Lev. xii, 4), sometimes to the court into which 
none but the priests might enter (Lev. iv, 6; Numb. iii, 
38; iv, 12), sometimes to the innermost sanctuary of ail, 
the Holy of Holies (Lev. xvi, 2). Here also the word 
had an earlier starting-point and a far-reaching his- 
tory. En-Mishpat, the city of judgment, the seat of 
some old oracle, had been also Kadesh, the sanctuarv 
(Gen. xiv, 7; Ewald, Gesch. Isr. ii, 307). The name 
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El- Kuds still clings to the walls of Jerusalem. See 
SANCTUARY. 

5. b95, heykdl, temple (vaóç, templum), as meaning 
the stately building, or palace of Jehovah (1 Chron. 
xxix, 1, 19), is applied more commonly to the Temple 
(2 Kings xxiv, 18, etc.), but was used also (probably at 
the period when the thought of the Temple had affect- 
ed the religious nomenclature of the time) of the tab- 
ernacle at Shiloh (1 Sam. i, 9; iii, 3) and Jerusalem 
(Psa. v,7). In either case the thought which the word 
embodies is that the “tent,” the “ house,” is royal, the 
dwelling-place of the great king. See TEMPLE. 

The first two of the above words receive a new 
meaning in combination with 392 (moéd), and with 
MID (ha-edith). To understand the full meaning 
of the distinctive titles thus formed is to possess the 
key to the significance of the whole tabernacle. 

(a.) The primary force of 73" is “to meet by ap- 
pointment,” and the phrase “3472 Drak has therefore 
the meaning of “a place of or for a fixed meeting.” 
Acting on the belief that the meeting in this case was 
that of the worshippers, the A. V. has uniformly ren- 
dered it by “tabernacle of the congregation” (so Seb. 
Schmidt, “ tentorium conventfis;” and Luther, “ Stifts- 
hütte” in which Stift = Pfarrkirche), while the Sept. 
and Vulg., confounding it with the other epithet, have 
rendered both by 1) oxnv) rov paprupiov, and “ taber- 
naculum testimonii.” None of these renderings, how- 
ever, bring out the real meaning of the word. This is 
to be found in what may be called the locus classicus, 
as the interpretation of all words connected with the 
tabernacle. “This shall be a continual burnt-offering 
e.. at the door of the tabernacle of meeting (1913) 
where I will meet you (TXAN, yywoSnoopat) to speak 
there unto thee. And there will I meet (F732, rago- 
pac) with the children of Israel. And I will sanctify 
("MWIp) the tabernacle of meeting... and I will 
dwell ("793) among the children of Israel, and will 
be their God. And they shall know that I am the 
Lord their God” (Exod. xxix, 42-46), The same cen- 
tral thought occurs in xxv, 22, “There I will meet with 
thee” (comp. also xxx, 6, 36; Numb. xvii, 4). It is 
clear, therefore, that “congregation” is inadequate. 
Not the gathering of fhe worshippers, but the meeting 
of God with his people, to commune with them, to make 
himself known to them, was what the name embodied. 
Ewald has accordingly suggested Offenbarungszelt = tent 
of revelation, as the best equivalent (A lterthiimer, p. 130). 
This made the place a sanctuary. Thus it was that the 
tent was the dwelling, the house of God (Bihr, Symb. i, 
81). See CONGREGATION, 

(6.) The other compound phrase, 1V'I313 DNN, as con- 
nected with "119 (= to bear witness), is rightly ren- 
dered by 1 oxnvy roù paprupiou, tabernaculum testi- 
monii, die Wohnung des Zeugnisses, “the tent of the tes- 
timony” ( Numb. ix, 15) “the tabernacle of witness” 
(xvii, 7; xviii, 2). In this case the tent derives its 
name from that which is the centre of its holiness. 
The two tables of stone within the ark are emphatical- 
ly the testimony (Exod. xxv, 16,21; xxxi, 18). They 
were to all Israel the abiding witness of the nature and 
will of God. The tent, by virtue of its relation to 
them, became the witness of its own significance as the 
meeting-place of God and man. The probable con- 
nection of the two distinct names, in sense as well as in 
sound (Bihr, Symb. i, 83; Ewald, Alt. p. 230), gave, of 
course, a force to each which no translation can repre- 
sent. See TESTIMONY. 

II. History—1. We may distinguish in the Old Test. 
three sacred tabernacles. 

(1.) The Ante-Sinaitic, which was probably the dwell- 
ing of Moses, and was placed by the camp of the Is- 
raelites in the desert, for the transaction of public busi- 
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ness, Exod. xxxiii, 7-10, “ Moses took the tabernacle, 
and pitched it without the camp, afar off from the camp, 
and called it the Tabernacle of the Congregation. And 
it came to pass, that every one which sought the Lord 
went out unto the tabernacle of the congregation, which 
was without the camp. And it came to pass, when 
Moses went out unto the tabernacle, that all the peo- 
ple rose up, and stood every man at his tent-door, and 
looked after Moses until he was gone into the taber- 
nacle. And it came to pass, as Moses entered into the 
tabernacle, the cloudy pillar descended, and stood at the 
door of the tabernacle, and the Lord talked with Moses, 
And all the people saw the cloudy pillar stand at the 
tabernacle-dvor: and all the people rose up and wor- 
shipped, every one in his tent-door.” This was neither 
the sanctuary of the tabernacle described in ch. xxv 
sq., which was not made till after the perfect restora- 
tion of the covenant (ch. xxxv 8q.), nor another sanctu- 
ary that had come down from their forefathers and was 
used before the tabernacle proper was built (as Le Clerc, 
J. D. Michaelis, and Rosenmiiller supposed); but an or- 
dinary tent used for the occasion and purpose ( Keil, 
Comment. ad loc.). 

(2.) The Sinditic tabernacle superseded the tent 
which had served for the transaction of public business 
probably from the beginning of the Exode. This was 
constructed by Bezaleel and Aholiab as a portable man- 
sion-house, guildhall, and cathedral, and set up on the 
first day of the first month in the second year after leav- 
ing Egypt. Of this alone we have accurate descriptions. 
It was the second of these sacred tents, which, as the 
most important, is called the tabernacle par excellence. 
Moses was commanded by Jehovah to have it erected 
in the Arabian desert, by voluntary contributions of the 
Israelites, who carried it about with them in their mi- 
grations until after the conquest of Canaan, when it re- 
mained stationary for longer periods in various towns 
of Palestine (as below). 

(3.) The Davidtc tabernacle was erected by David, in 
Jerusalem, for the reception of the ark (2 Sam. vi, 12); 
while the old tabernacle remained to the days of Solo- 
mon at Gibeon, together with the brazen altar, as the 
place where sacrifices were offered (1 Chron. xvi, 39; 2 
Chron. i, 3). 

2. Varied Fortunes of the Sinattic Tabernacle. (1.) 
In the Wilderness.—The outward history of the taber- 
nacle begins with Exod. xxv. It comes after the first 
great group of laws (ch. xix-xxiii), after the covenant 
with the people, after the vision of the divine glory (ch. 
xxiv). For forty days and nights Moses is in the mount. 
Before him there lay a problem, as measured by human 
judgment, of gigantic difficulty. In what fit symbols 
was he to embody the great truths without which the 
nation would sink into brutality? In what way could 
those symbols be guarded against the evil which he had 
seen in Egypt, of idolatry the most degrading? He 
was not left to solve the problem for himself. There 
rose before him, not without points of contact with pre- 
vious associations, yet in no degree formed out of them, 
the “pattern” of the tabernacle. The lower analogies 
of the painter and the architect seeing, with their in- 
ward eye, their completed work before the work itself 
begins, may help us to understand how it was that the 
vision on the mount included all details of form, meas- 
urement, materials, the order of the ritual, the apparel 
of the priests. He is directed in his choice of the two 
chief artists, Bezaleel of the tribe of Judah, Aholiab of 
the tribe of Dan (ch. xxxi). The sin of the golden calf 
apparently postpones the execution. For a moment it 
seems as if the people were to be left without the Divine 
Presence itself— without any recognised symbol of it 
(xxxiii, 3). As in a transition period, the whole fut- 
ure depending on the patience of the people, on the in- 
tercession of their leader, a tent is pitched (probably 
that of Moses himself, which had hitherto been the head- 
quarters of consultation), outside the camp, to be pro- 
visionally the tabernacle of meeting. There the mind 
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of the lawgiver enters into ever-closer fellowship with 
the mind of God (ver. 11), learns to think of him as 
“merciful and gracious” (xxxiv, 6); in the strength of 
that thought is led back to the fulfilment of the plan 
which had seemed likely to end, as it began, in vision. 
Of this provisional tabernacle it has to be noticed that 
there was as yet no ritual and no priesthood. The peo- 
ple went out to it as to an oracle (xxxiii, 7). Joshua, 
though of the tribe of Ephraim, had free access to it 
(ver. 11). 

Another outline law was, however, given; another 
period of solitude, like the first, followed. The work 
could now be resumed. The people offered the neces- 
sary materials in excess of what was wanted (xxxvi, 
5,6). Other workmen (ver. 2) and workwomen (xxxv, 
25) placed themselves under the direction of Bezaleel 
and Aholiab. The parts were completed separately, and 
then, on the first day of the second year from the Ex- 
ode, the tabernacle itself was erected and the ritual ap- 
pointed for it begun (xl, 2). 

The position of the new tent was itself significant. 
It stood, not, like the provisional tabernacle, at a dis- 
tance from the camp, but in its very centre. The mul- 
titude of Israel, hitherto scattered with no fixed order, 
were now, within a month of its erection (Numb. ii, 2), 
grouped round it, as around the dwelling of the unseen 
Captain of the Host, in a fixed order, according to their 
tribal rank. The priests on the east, the other three 
families of the Levites on the other sides, were closest 
in attendance, the “body-guard” of the Great King. 
See Levirre. In the wider square, Judah, Zebulun, Is- 
sachar, were on the east; Ephraim, Manasseh, Benja- 
min, on the west; the less conspicuous tribes, Dan, Ash- 
er, Naphtali, on the north; Reuben, Simeon, Gad, on 
the south side. When the army put itself in order of 
march, the position of the tabernacle, carried by the 
Levites, was still central, the tribes of the east and south 
in front, those of the north and west in the rear (ch. 
ii). Upon it there rested the symbolic cloud, dark by 
day and fiery-red by night (Exod. x], 38). When the 
cloud removed, the host knew that it was the signal for 
them to go forward (ver. 36,37; Numb.ix, 17), As long 
as it remained—whether for a day, or month, or year— 
they continued where they were (ver. 15-23), Each 
march, it must be remembered, involved the breaking- 
up of the whole structure, all the parts being carried on 
wagons by the three Levitical families of Kohath, Ger- 
shon,and Merari, while the “sons of Aaron” prepared for 
the removal by covering everything in the Holy of Ho- 
lies with a purple cloth (iv,6-15). See ENCAMPMENT. 

In all special facts connected with the tabernacle, the 
original thought reappears. It is the place where man 
meets with God. ‘There the Spirit “comes upon” the 
seventy elders, and they prophesy (Numb. xi, 24, 25). 
Thither Aaron and Miriam are called out when they re- 
bel against the servant of the Lord (xii,4). There the 
* glory of the Lord” appears after the unfaithfulness of 
the twelve spies (xiv, 10) and the rebellion of Korah 
and his company (xvi, 19, 42) and the sin of Meribah 
(xx, 6). Thither, when there is no sin to punish, but 
a difficulty to be met, do the daughters of Zelophehad 
come to bring their cause “ before the Lord” (xxvii, 2). 
There, when the death of Moses draws near, is the sol- 
emn “‘ charge” given to his successor (Deut. xxxi, 14). 

(2.) In Palestine.—As long as Canaan remained un- 
conquered, and the people were still therefore an army, 
the tabernacle was probably moved from place to place, 
wherever the host of Israel was for the time encamped— 
at Gilgal (Josh. iv, 19), in the valley between Ebal and 
Gerizim (viii, 30-35), again, at the headquarters of 
Gilgal (ix, 6; x, 15, 43); and, finally, as at “the place 
which the Lord had chosen,” at Shiloh (ix, 27; xviii, 
1). The reasons of this last choice are not given. Part- 
ly, perhaps, its central position, partly its belonging to 
the powerful tribe of Ephraim, the tribe of the great 
captain of the host, may have determined the preference. 
There it continued during the whole period of the judges, 
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the gathering-point for “the heads of the fathers” of 
the tribes (xix, 51), for councils of peace or war (xxii, 
12; Judg. xxi, 12), for annual solemn dances, in which 
the women of Shiloh were conspicuous (ver.21). There, 
too, as the religion of Israel sank towards the level 
of an orgiastic heathenism, troops of women assem- 
bled, shameless as those of Midian, worshippers of 
Jehovah, and, like the isepóðovňor of heathen temples, 
concubines of his priests (1 Sam. ii, 22). It was far, 
however, from being what it was intended to be, the 
one national sanctuary, the witness against a localized 
and divided worship. The old religion of the high- 
places kept its ground. Altars were erected, at first 
under protest, and with reserve, as being not for sacri- 
fice (Josh. xxii, 26), afterwards freely and without scru- 
ple (Judg. vi, 24; xiii, 19). Of the names by which 
the one special sanctuary was known at this period, 
those of the “house” and the “temple” of Jehovah (1 
Sam. i, 9, 24; iii, 3,15) are most prominent. 

A state of things which was rapidly assimilating the 
worship of Jehovah to that of Ashtaroth or Mylitta need- 
ed to be broken up. The ark of God was taken, and the 
sanctuary lost its glory; and the tabernacle, though 
it did not perish, never again recovered it (1 Sam. iv, 
22). Samuel, at once the Luther and the Alfred of Is- 
rael, who had grown up within its precincts, treats it as 
an abandoned shrine (so Psa. lxxviii, 60), and sacrifices 
elsewhere—at Mizpeh (1 Sam. vii, 9), at Ramah (ix, 
12; x,3), at Gilgal (ver. 8; xi, 15). It probably became 
once again a movable sanctuary; less honored, as no 
longer possessing the symbol of the Divine Presence, 
yet cherished by the priesthood, and some portions at 
least of its ritual kept up. For a time it seems, under 
Saul, to have been settled at Nob (xxi, 1-6), which 
thus became what it had not been before —a priestly 
city. The massacre of the priests and the flight of Abi- 
athar must, however, have robbed it yet further of its 
glory. It had before lost the ark. It now lost the pres- 
ence of the high-priest, and with it the oracular ephod, 
the Urim and Thummim (xxii, 20, xxiii, 6). What 
change of fortune then followed we do not know. The 
fact that all Israel was encamped, in the last days of 
Saul, at Gilboa, and that there Saul, though without 
success, inquired of the Lord by Urim (xxviii, 4-6), 
makes it probable that the tabernacle, as of old, was in 
the encampment, and that Abiathar had returned to it. 
In some way or other it found its way to Gibeon (1 
Chron. xvi, 39). The anomalous separation of the two 
things which, in the original order, had been joined 
brought about yet greater anomalies, and while the ark 
remained at Kirjath-jearim, the tabernacle at Gibeon 
connected itself with the worship of the high-places (1 
Kings iii, 4). The capture of Jerusalem, and the erec- 
tion there of a new tabernacle, with the ark, of which 
the old had been deprived (2 Sam. vi, 17; 1 Chron. 
xv, 1), left it little more than a traditional, historical 
sanctity. It retained only the old altar of burnt-offer- 
ings (1 Chron. xxi, 29). Such as it was, however, neither 
king nor people could bring themselves to sweep it away. 
The double service went on; Zadok, as high-priest, of- 
ficiated at Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi, 39); the more recent, 
more prophetic service of psalms and hymns and mu- 
sic, under Asaph, gathered round the tabernacle at Je- 
rusalem (ver. 4, 37). The divided worship continued 
all the days of David. The sanctity of both places was 
recognised by Solomon on his accession (1 Kings iii, 15; 
2 Chron.i,3). But it was time that the anomaly should 
cease. As long as it was simply tent against tent, it 
was difficult to decide between them. The purpose of 
David, fulfilled by Solomon, was, that the claims of both 
should merge in the higher glory of the Temple. Some, 
Abiathar probably among them, clung to the old order, 
in this as in other things; but the final day at last came, 
and the tabernacle of meeting was either taken down or 
left to perish and be forgotten. So a page in the relig- 
ious history of Israel —* closed. Thus the disaster of 
Shiloh led to its natural consummation. 
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III. Description.—The written authorities for the res- 
toration of the tabernacle are, first, the detailed account 
to be found in Exod. xxvi, and repeated in xxxvi, 8-38, 
without any variation beyond the slightest possible 
abridgment; secondly, the account given of the build- 
ing by Josephus (Ant, iii, 6), which is so nearly a repe- 
tition of the account found in the Bible that we may 
feel assured that he had no really important authority 
before him except the one which is equally accessible to 
us. Indeed, we might almost put his account on one 
side if it were not that, being a Jew, and so much near- 
er the time, he may have had access to some traditional 
accounts which may have enabled him to realize its ap- 
pearance more readily than we can do, and his knowl- 
edge of Hebrew technical terms may have assisted him 
to understand what we might otherwise be unable to 
explain, The additional indications contained in the 
Talmud and in Philo are so few and indistinct, and are, 
besides, of such doubtful authenticity, that they practi- 
cally add nothing to our knowledge, and may safely be 
disregarded. 

For a complicated architectural building, these writ- 
ten authorities probably would not suffice without some 
remains or other indications to supplement them; but 
the arrangements of the tabernacle were so simple 
that they are really all that are required. Every im- 
portant dimension was either five cubits or a multiple of 
five cubits, and all the arrangements in plan were either 
squares or double squares, so that there is, in fact, no dif- 
ficulty in putting the whole together, and none would 
ever have occurred, were it not that the dimensions of 
the sanctuary, as obtained from the “boards” that formed 
its walls, appear at first sight to be one thing, while 
those obtained from the dimensions of the curtains 
which covered it appear to give another. The appar- 
ent discrepancy is, however, easily explained, as we shall 
presently see, and never would have occurred to any one 
who had lived long under canvas or was familiar with 
the exigencies of tent architecture. 

The following close translation of Exod. xxvi will set 
the subject generally before the reader. We have indi- 
eated, by the use of itulics, marked variations from the 
A. V.: 


1. And the tabernacle (}2'9) thou shalt make—ten cur- 


tains; twisted linen,and violet and purple and crimson 
of cochineal: cherubs, work of (an) artificer, thou shalt 
2. make them. (The) length ofthe one curtain (shall be) 
eight and twenty by the cubit, and (the breadth) four 
by the cubit, the one curtain: one measure (shall be) 
8. toall the curtains. Five of the curtains shall be join- 
ing each to its fellow, and five of the curtains joining 


each to its fellow. And thou shalt make loops (55) 


of violet upon (the) edge of the one curtain from (the) 
end in the joining, and so shalt thou make in (the) edge 
5. of the endmost curtain in the second joining: fifty loops 
shalt thou make in the one curtain, and fifty loops shalt 
thou make in (the) end of the curtain which is in the 


second joining, the loops standing opposite mibapa) 
the one to its fellow. And thou shalt make fifty taches 
(OS) of gold, and thou shalt join the curtains one to 
its fellow with the taches, and the tabernacle shall be 


one. 
T. And thou shalt make curtains of goats (’ hair) for a 
tent (DI) upon the tabernacle, eleven curtains shalt 


8 thou make them. (The) length of the one curtain 
(shall be) thirty by the cubit, and (the) breadth four by 
the cubit, the one curtain: one measure (shall be) to 

9. (the) eleven curtains. And thou shalt join five of the 

curtains separately, and six of the curtains separately; 

and thou shalt double the sixth curtain towards (the) 
forefront of the tent. And thou shalt make fifty loops 
upon (the) edge of the one curtain—the endmost in 
the joining, and fifty loops upon (the) edge of the cur- 
tain—the second joining. And thou shalt make taches 
of copper-—tifty; and shalt bring the taches in the 
loops, and thou shalt join the tent, and (it) shall be 
one. And (the) overplus hang in (the) curtains of the 
tent — half of the overplus curtain shall hang upon 
the back of the tabernacle; and the cubit from this 
T and the cubit from that (side) in the overplus in 
the) length of (the) curtains of the tent shal] be hung 
upon (the) sides of the tabernacle from this (side) and 
from that (side), to cover it. 


> 
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14. And thou shalt make (a) covering to the tent, skins 
of rams reddened, aud (a) covering of skins of túch- 
+ ashes from above. 


15. And thou shalt make the planks (WP) for the tab- 


ernacle, trees (wood) of acacias (D°i9W)), standing. 
Ten cubits (shall be the) length of the plank, and (a) 
cubit and (the) half of the cubit (the) breadth of the 
one plank. Two hands [tenons] (shall there be) to 


the one plank, joined miyn, others corresponding) 


wo: 
(comp. xxxvi, 22] each to its fellow: so shalt thon 
make [or do) for all(the) planks of the tabernacle. And 
thon shalt make the planks for the tabernacle, t wen-. 
ty planka for (the) Négeb [south] quarter towarda Tey- 


. mån [the south). And forty bases (]'3&) of silver shalt 


thou make under the twenty planks, two bases under 
the one plank for its two hads, and two bases under 
the one [next] plauk for its two hands. And for the 
second rib [flank] of the tabernacle to (the) Tsaphén 
(north) quarter (there shall be) twenty planks; and 
their forty bases of silver, two bases under the one 
plank, and two bases under the one [neszt] plank. 
And for (the) thighs ſrear] of the tabernacle seaward 
[west] thou shalt make six planks. And two planks 
shalt thou make for (the) angles (CVXPD, cutting of) 
of the tabernacle in the thighs [rear]: and (they) shall 
be twinned (BONN, perhaps jointed, hinged, or balted) 
from below together, and shall be twins upon its 
head [fop) towards the one ring: so shall (it) be to 
both of them; fur the two angles shall (they) be. 
. And (there) shall be eight planks, and their buses of 
silver—sixteen bases, two bages under the one plank, 
and two bases under the one [next] plank. 


And thou shalt make bars (FI 3) of trees [wood] of 


acacias [Shittim)]; five for (the) planks of the one rib 
[flank] of the tabernacle, and five bars for (the) planks 
of the second rib [ flank] of the tabernacle, and five 
bars for (the) planks of (the) rib [ flank] of the taber- 
. nacle for the thighs [rear] seaward [west]. And the 

middle bar in (the) middle of the planks (shall) bar 


(3932, be bolting through) from the end to the end. 


And the planks thou shalt overlay (with) gold, ang 
the rings thon shalt make (of) gold, (as) houses { places} 
for the bars; and thou shalt overlay the bars (with) 


16. 


27. 


8 


old. 
30. 4 thon shalt rear the tabernacle like its judg- 


ment [style] which I made thee see in the mountain. 


1. The court (MZM) was a large rectangular enclosure, 
open to the sky, and with its entrance at the east end. 
Its dimensions are given more than once, being 100 cubits. 
long and 50 broad. Its construction was very simple, 
being composed of a frame of four sides of distinct pil- 
lars, with curtains hung uponthem. In other words, it 
was surrounded by canvas screens—in the East called 
kanndats, and still universally used to enclose the pri- 
vate apartments of important personages. The pillars 
were probably of shittim-wood (that is, the desert acacia), 
a light, close-grained, imperishable wood, easily taking 
on a fine natural polish, though it is nowhere directly 
intimated of what material they were; they were five 
cubits in height (sufficient to prevent a person from look- 
ing over them into the enclosure), but their other di- 
mensions are not given, so that we cannot be sure 
whether they were round (Ewald) or four-cornered 
(Bahr), probably the latter. At the bottom these pil- 
lars were protected or shod by sockets of brass (copper). 
It is not quite easy to say whether these sockets were 
merely for protection, and perhaps ornament, or if they 
also helped to give stability to the pillar. In the latter 
case, we may conceive the socket to have been of the 
shape of a hollow wedge or pointed funnel driven into 
the ground, and then the end of the pillar pushed down 
into its cavity; or they may have been simply plates 
laid on the ground, with a hole for the reception of the 
tenoned foot of the pillar, as in the case of the “ boards” 
noticed below. Other appliances were used to give the 
structure firmness, viz. the common articles of tent ar- 
chitecture, ropes and pins (Exod, xxxv, 18). At the 
top these pillars had a capital or head (xxxviii, 17, 
“chapiter”), which was overlaid with silver; but wheth- 
er the body of the pillar was plated with any metal is 
not said. Connected with the head of the pillar were 


two other articles, hooks, and things called B"Pwr, 
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chashukim, rendered “fillets,” i. e. 
ornamental chaplets in relief 
round the pillar (so Ewald, Alter- 
thiimer, p. 335, note 5), but most 
probably meaning rods (so Ge- 
senius, Furst, and others), joining 
one pillar to another. These rods 
were laid upon the hooks, and 
served to attach the hangings to 
and suspend them from. The hooks and rods were 
silver, though Knobel conjectures the latter must have 
been merely plated (Exod. p. 278). The mode of ad- 
justing these hangings was similar to that of the door- 
way screens and “ vail” described below. 

The circumference of the enclos- 
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going up the end, we should count ten pillars and spaces- 
as end, but consider the north-west corner pillar not as 
eleventh of the end, but first of the north side; and so. 
on. In this way we gain sixty pillars and as many 


spaces, and have each space exactly 5 cubits, 








ure thus formed was 300 cubits, 
and the number of pillars is said to 
have been 20+ 20+10+10=60, 
which would give between every 
two pillars a space of 299 =5 cu- Li ee 
bits. There has been consider- = == =~ 
able difficulty in accurately con- 
ceiving the method adopted by 
the writer in calculating these pillars. This difficulty 
arises from the corner pillars, each of which, of course, 
belongs both to the side and to the end. It has been 
supposed by many that the author calculated each one 
corner pillar twice; that is, considered it, though one in 
itself, as a pillar of the side and also as a pillar of the end. 
This would make in all 56 actual pillars, and, of course, as 
many spaces (Bahr, Knobel, etc.); that is, nineteen spaces 
on each side, and nine on the end. Now since the side 
was 100 cubits and the end 50, this would give for each 
side space 49,9 —5,5,, and for each end space 49 —5§ cu- 
bits, spaces artificial in themselves and unlike each other. 
It is certainly most probable that the spaces of side and 
end were of exactly the same size, and that each of them 
was some exact, and no fractional, number of cubits. 
The difficulty may be completely removed by assuming 
the distance of 5 cubits to each space, and counting as 
in the accompanying ground-plan. Thus, since each 
side was 100 cubits, this needs twenty spaces. But 
twenty spaces need twenty-one pillars. So that, sup- 
posing us to start from the south-east corner and go 
along the south side, we should have for 100 cubits 
twenty-one pillars and twenty spaces; but of these we 
should count twenty spaces and pillars for the south 
side, and call the south-west corner pillar, not the twen- 
ty-first pillar of the side, but the first of the end. Then 
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Curtain-wall of Entrance to Court. (Details suggested by Assyrian sculptures.) 


The hangings (D*S>p, kelaim’) of the court were of 
twined shesh; that is,a fabric woven out of twisted yarn 
of the material called shesh. This word, which properly 
means white, is rendered by our version “ fine linen,” a 
rendering with which most concur, while some decide 
for cotton. At all events, the curtains were a strong 
fabric of this glancing white material, and were hung 
upon the pillars, most likely outside, though that is not 
known, being attached to the pillars at the top by the 
hooks and rods already described, while the whole was 
stayed by pins and cords, like a tent. 

The entrance, which was situated in the centre of the 
east end, and was twenty cubits in extent, was formed 
also of a hanging (technically {07, masdk) of “blue, 
purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen, work of the 
Dpi”, rokém” (A. V. “needle-work”). The last word 
has usually been considered to mean embroiderer with 
the needle, and the curtain fancied to have had figures, 
flowers, etc., of the mentioned colors wrought into it. 
But such kinds of work have always a “ wrong” side, 
and, most probably, taking into account the meaning 
of the word in Arabic, and the fondness of the Arabs at 
this day for striped blankets, the word means “ weaver 
of striped cloth,” and the hanging is to be conceived as 
woven with lines or stripes of blue, purple, and scarlet 
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Plan of the Tabernacle and its Court. (From Riggenbach’s Mosaische Stiftshitte.) 


Large enclosure—Court (open overhead). Small enclosure—the Tabernacle (covered). a. Ark in the Holy of Holies. b. Table of show-bread. e. Golden 
candlestick. d. Altar of incense—ò, e, d being in the holy place. e. Laver, or basin for washing. f. Altar of burnt-offering. g. Gang or ledge 
around this altar for the priests to stand upon. 4. Sloping ascent from the ground to this ledge. (The last two articles are in the court.) 
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en the white ground of shesh (Knobel, Keil, etc.). In 
other words, the warp, or longitudinal threads, was of 
white linen, while the woof made cross-bars (which 
would hang vertically) of brilliantly dyed wool in a 
treble thread. They were merely spun and woven, 
without gold or embroidered figures. 

The furniture of the court consisted of the altar of 
burnt-offering and the laver. ‘These are sufficiently 
described under their appropriate headings. See AL- 
TAR; LAvER. What concerns us is the position of 
them. In all probability, the tabernacle proper stood 
with its entrance exactly in the middle of the court, 
that is, fifty cubits from the entrance of the court; and 
very possibly the altar of burnt-offering stood, again, 
midway between the door of the court and that of the 
tabernacle, i. e. twenty-five cubits from each, and some- 
where in the twenty-five cubits between the altar and 
the tabernacle stood the laver (Josephus, Ant. iii, 6, 2). 

2. The Tabernacle itself.—Following the method pur- 
sued with the outer court, we begin with the walls. 
These were built of boards, or, rather, planks (DoS)P, 
kerashim), in close contact with each other. They were 
of shittim-wood, overlaid with gold on both sides, ten 
cubits high and one and a half cubit broad, their 
thickness being nowhere given. From the foot of each 
plank came out two “tenons” (nis, yadoth = hands), 
which must not be conceived as connecting the planks 
with each other laterally, as if there corresponded to a 
tenon in one plank a mortise in another; they were for 
connecting each particular plank with the ground, and 
must be conceived as two wedge-shaped or pointed 
pieces (probably of copper, or perhaps of silver), pro- 
jecting from the lower end of the plank. These tenons 
were thrust into silver sockets, of which two were pre- 
pared for each plank, each socket being the weight of a 





Sockets of the Tabernacle Court, and their Position un- 
der the Boards. 


talent of silver. Whether these sockets were wedge- 
shaped or pointed, and themselves went into the ground, 
or whether they were mere foot-plates for the plank, 
with holes for the tenons to pass through into the ground 
(the last more probable), is not intimated. Prof. Paine 
has ingeniously suggested the thickness of these sock- 
ets as one sixth of a cubit [see Merrorocy ], and like- 
wise their form (half a cubit square), as in the adjoin- 
ing cut. He also calculates from this size of the sock- 
ets, or foot-plates, that the planks should be (as Jose- 
phus says) one third of a span, i. e. one sixth of a cu- 
bit thick (which is 
quite sufficient for 
strength), in order to 
turn the corners neat- 
ly,asillustrated in the 
subjoined cut. This 
might indeed have 
been effected on the 
supposition that the 
planks were one cubit 
thick,asthe accompa- 
nying cut will show; 
but we can hardly 
Suppose that the 
planks overhung the 
Bottom ofthe Corner Planks, shown Pases Which support- 
- as resting upon the Bases (accord- ed them. These bases 

ing to Paine). did not require to en- 





Planks on their Bases (according to the common view). 


ter deeply into the ground, as there was no lateral strain 
upon them, and the whole weight of the building kept 
them firmly in their place. Their only object was to 
keep the bottom of the planks level and even. The up- 
per ends of the planks, however, needed to be kept from 
separating, as they would certainly do under the trac 
tion of the stay-cords fore and aft. Hence the tenons 
mentioned in Exod. xxvi, 17 are carefully distinguished 
from those (already described) referred to in ver. 19; 
and they are designated (without any sockets assigned 
to them) by a peculiar term, nishun, meshullaboth, 
which occurs here only. It is regarded by Gesenius as 
radically signifying notched, but he understands it here 
as meaning joined, a sense in which Fürst and Muhlau 
emphatically concur, to the exclusion of that adopted 
by the Sept. (avrerimrovrec) and the A. V. (“set in 
order”). Prof. Paine refers the term to the top of the 
planks, and renders it clasped, understanding a separate 
plate with holes corre- 
sponding to pins or ten- 

ons (probably all of cop- oO o 

per) in the upper end À 

of the planks likewise, 
as in the annexed cut, ale Ee os 
This is an essential pro- 

vision for the stability of B 

the structure, of which Fastenings for the Top of the 


“ Boards” of the Tabernacle 
no one else seems to (according to Paine). 


have thought. Never- , kilia “By two boardaclaaped: 
theless, as he privately 


informs us, he has since abandoned this distinction be- 
tween the top and bottom tenons, and in his forthcom- 
ing second edition he will dispense with the clasps. 
The long middle bar, if pinned to each end plank, 
would subserve a similar purpose. Something of this 
sort is perhaps intimated by the bolting (m13, m^a) 
of Exod. xxvi, 28; xxxvi, 33. The roof-curtains would 
likewise assist in holding the planks together. 

Of these boards, which, being one and a half cubit, 
i.e. about two and a half feet broad, must have been form- 
ed of several smaller ones jointed together, there were 
twenty on the north and twenty on the south side, thus 
making each side the length of thirty cubits. For the 
west end were made six boards, yielding nine cubits, 
and in addition two boards for the corners (Exod. xxvi,# 
22 sq.), making in all eight boards and twelve cubits ; 
and as the end is thought (so Josephus, Ant. iii, 6, 3) 
to have been ten cubits (proportionate to that in Solo- 
mon’s Temple, 1 Kings vi, 2, 20), this would imply that 
each corner plank added half a cubit to the width, but 
nothing to the length, the measurements being taken 
inside. Were the planks supposed a cubit thick, which 
is the usual calculation (but an extravagant one on ac- 
count of the weight), the remaining cubit of the corner 
plank would exactly cover the thickness of the side 
plank. The description given of the corners is exceed- 
ingly perplexing, and the diversity of opinion is natural- 
ly great. The difficulties all liein Exod. xxiv,24. It goes 
on, “they shall be coupled together ;” rather, they shall 
be “twins,” or “twinned” (O'SNM, todmim). “They” 
evidently refers to the corner planks; and, setting aside 
the idea that they make twins together, which cannot 
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be, since they are at opposite 
corners, the expression may 
mean that each corner plank 
of itself makes twins, which 
it would do if it had two legs 
containing the angle between 
them. Ifthe corner plank be 
two-legged, it adds necessa- 
rily something to the length, 
and thus destroys the meas- 
urement. One explanation 
is therefore to regard the end 

: of the corner plank, e, as twin, 
——— i. e. corresponding to the side 
plank a. Further, each corner plank must be “entire 
(0A, fammim) at or on its head” (A. V., with many 
others, considers tammim the same as todmim). Now if 
the “head” be not the top of the plank, but the edge or 
point of the corner, f, then the statement implies that the 
corner plank of the end wall, though prolonging the side 
wall outside, must not be cut away or sloped, for example, 
in the fashion indicated by the dotted lines c d. Once 
more, the words are added “ unto one ring,” accurately 
“unto the first ring.” Keil (Comment. ad loc.) understands 
that “the two corner boards at the back were to consist 
of two pieces joined together at a right angle, so as to 
form, as double boards, one single whole from the top to 
the bottom,” and that “one ring was placed half-way 
up the upright board in the corner or angle, in such a 
manner that the central bolt, which stretched along the 
entire length of the walls, might fasten into it from 
both the side and back.” Murphy (Comment. ad loc.) 
suggests a form 
which we rep- 
resent by the 
annexed figure. 
But Paine’s ar- 
rangement, as in 
the cut below, 
seems to us to 
meet all the re- 
quirements of 
the case in the 
simplest and 
most effectual 
manner. The 
ring and staples 
at the top and bottom of the corner planks formed a 
hinge, so that the adjoining planks were twinned, or car- 
ried together as one. That the end planks went in be- 
tween the last side planks (as neatness and usage in 





Corner Board of the Tab- 
ernacle (according to 





Corner Board (according to Murphy). 
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Top and Bottom Parts of Corner Boards (according to 
Paine). 


rows of bars, the top and bottom one on each of the 
sides being in two pieces, Josephus’s account is some- 
what different: “ Every one,” he says (Ant. iii, 6, 3), 
“of the pillars or boards had a ring of gold affixed to 
its front outwards, into which were inserted bars gilt 
with gold, each of them five cubits long, and these 
bound together the boards; the head of one bar run- 
ning into another after the manner of one tenon insert- 
ed into another. But for the wall behind there was 
only one bar that went through all the boards, into 
which one of the ends of the bars on both sides was in- 
serted.” The whole edifice was doubtless further stayed 
by ropes attached to tent-pins inthe ground from knobs 
on the outside of the planks, (See below.) 

3. Drapery of the Tabernacle.—The wooden structure 
was completed as well as adorned by four kinds of 
hangings, each of which served a useful and even need- 
ful purpose. 

(1.) The Roof.—The first question that arises here is 
whether the roof was flat, like that of Oriental houses, 


such structures dictated), making the interior width of | or peaked and slanting, as in Occidental buildings. The 


the tabernacle the full twelve cu- 
bits, is probable from the length 
of the roof-curtains presently de- 
scribed, if they were longitudinal- 
lv arranged. 

The walls or planks, in addition 
to the stability they may have de- 
rived from the sockets at the bot- 
tom (and perhaps the clasps at the 
top), were bound together by five 
bars or bolts, thrust into rings at- 
tached to each plank. These bars, 
in all probability, ran along the out- 
side, though that is not intimated, 
and Ewald thinks otherwise. One 
bar is said to have gone in the mid- 
dle (qina): this is usually taken 
to mean half-way up the plank, and 
with two bars on each side of it, 
above and below; but some inter- 
pret “through the heart of the 
boards” (Riggenbach), and others 
understand it of the rear bar alone. 
Thus there seem to have been three 








General View of the Wooden Walls of the Tabernacle. 
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The Tabernacle us restored by Fergusson. 


old representations, such as Calmet’s, take the former | 
view; but to this it may be forcibly objected that it, 
would in that case be impossible to stretch the roof- ' 


covering sufficiently tight to prevent the rain and snow 


from collecting in the middle, and either crushing the | 


whole by its weight or flooding the apartments. Hence 
most later writers assume a peaked roof, although there 
is no mention of a ridge-pole, nor of supports to it; but 


the name “tent” given to the upper part of the edifice 


is itself conclusive of this form, and then these accesso- 
ries would necessarily follow. 

The roofing material was a canvas of goats’ hair, the 
article still employed by the Bedawin for their tents. It 
consisted of eleven “curtains” (05919), i. e. breadths or 
pieces of (this camlet) cloth, each thirty cubits long and 
four cubits wide, which is as large, probably, as could well 
be woven in the loom at once. Ten of these were to be 
“coupled” (739), i. e. sewed together, five in one sheet, 
and five in another, evidently by the selvage; thus 
making two large canvases of thirty cubits by twenty 





t 
| 
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order to be water-tight (especially since they ran paral- 
lel with the ridge and eaves) as well as smooth, would 
best be formed by overlapping the edges, in shingle style. 

The sixth “curtain,” or extra single piece, was to be 
“doubled in the fore-front of the tabernacle” (xxvi, 9, 
—X 2B baby m23), which interpreters gen- 
erally have understood as meant to close the gable. 
This, as Paine suggests, it would neatly do if folded in 
two thicknesses (like the rest of the goat’s-hair cloth) 
across the lower part of the rear open space above the 
“ boards,” as it is just long enough (twice fifteen cubits; 
the surplus three cubits being employed exactly as in 
the case of the other sheets), and ‘sufficiently wide (four 
cubits up the six of the perpendicular; leaving only a 
small triangle at the peak for ventilation); the gores 
or corners probably being tucked in between the two 
thicknesses of the roof-sheets. This sixth curtain, of 
course, was sewed endwise to one of the outer pieces of 
the under canvas. 

These roof-curtains were joined by means of fifty 


each, But as the building was only twelve cubits wide, | “loops” (MDD, lulaôth) of unspecified (probably the 


one of them alone would more than suffice for a roof, 
even with a peak. Hence most interpreters understand 
that the surplus width was allowed to hang down the 
sides. But what is to be done with the 

other sheet? Fergusson (in Smith’s Dict. | 

of the Bible, s. v.“ Temple”) supposes (with | 
interpreters in general) that the two sheets 
were thrown side by side across the ridge- 
pole, the extra length (some fifteen cubits) 
being extended at the eaves into a kind of 
wings, and the surplus width (ten cubits) 
furled along the slope of the gable, or per- 
haps stretched out as a porch. But there 
is no authority whatever for this disposal ; 
and if the two pieces of canvas were intend- 
ed to be thus adjoined, there appears no 





| 


same strong) material, and as many taches (D°0"%>, 
kerasim) of “brass.” With most interpreters, Fergus- 
son understands these to be intended for connecting the 











good reason why they should not have been 
sewed together at the first, like the individ- 
ual breadths. Hence Paine suggests that 
they were designed as a double roof, so as 
the more effectually to shed rain, somewhat 
in the manner of a “flv” or extra roof to a 
modern tent. For this the size is exactly 
adequate. Ifthe angle at the peak were a 
right angle, as it naturally would be, the ga- 
ble, of course, being an isosceles triangle, 
eight and a half cubits would be required for 
each slope of the roof (they being the two 
legs of which twelve is the hypothenuse) ; 
thus leaving one cubit to cover each of the 
eaves (as specified in ver. 13), and one cubit 
for seams, and perhaps hems. The seams, in 
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The Tabernacle as restored by Paine. 
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Rear of the Tabernacle, 
showing the gable curtain 
according to Paine. 





Copper Tache in the Tab- 
erpacle ‘‘ Boards,” with 
its Attachments. (After 
Paine.) 


edges of the two sheets to- 
gether so as to form one roof- 
<anvas. But besides the 
aselessness of this (as above 
pointed out), on this plan the rain would find an easy 
inlet at this imperfect suture. Hence Paine more rea- 
-sonably concludes that they were designed for button- 
ing down the double canvas at the eaves so as to form 
“one tent” (xxvi, 11, "MN bak, i. e. the upper or tent 
part of the building). The taches, accordingly, were 
not hooks (as most understand: Fergusson thinks 
“S$ hooks”), but knobs in the planks on the outside, 
placed one cubit below the top (ver. 12). The number 
-of the taches would thus exactly correspond to the re- 
-quirements of the “boards,” i. e. twenty for each side 
and eight for the end, with one additional for each rear 
-corner (where a tache would be needed for both edges 
-of the board, the others being in the front edge, as the 
first board would necessarily have it there; in the rear 
boards the knob would be in the middle). See TACHE. 
(2.) Another set of curtains was provided, consisting 
-of ten pieces of stuff, each twenty-eight cubits long and 
four cubits wide, to be sewed into two large cloths of 
five “curtains” or breadths each. From the general simi- 
larity of the description, interpreters have naturally in- 
ferred that they were to be joined and used in like man- 
ner; but the necessity or practicability of employing 
them overhead is far from obvious. Nor does the size 
in that case suit; for besides the difficulty of disposing 
of the surplusage in breadth 
| (in length they would be 
scant if double), we naturally 
ask, Why were they different 
in number and size from the 
other roofing material? Prof. 
Paine therefore thinks that 
they were sewed end to end (the 
original is FIMO PER, 
@ one to the other, xxvi, 3 ; dif- 
(jj|| ferent from "35, separately, 
ver. 9, of the roof-curtains) i in 
two long pieces (they would 
probably have been woven 
thus had it been possible), 
and then hung double in 
loose drapery around the in- 
terior of the tabernacle, being 
just high enough (four cu- 
bits) to cover the joints of the 





The Inner Curtains ac- 
cording to Paine. 
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boards and prevent any one from looking through the 
cracks from without. These curtains were suspended 
on fifty knobs or taches of gold by means of fifty loops 
of the same material as the curtains themselves; these 
fastenings may be arranged as in the case of the roof- 


canvas, It thus became “one tabernacle” (ver. 6, 1D% 
“THIN, i. e. these curtains belonged to the upright [ wood- 


en] part of the structure, in distinction from the sloping 
[canvas] or “tent” part above it). The material of 
these inner curtains was similar to that of the door of 
the outer court (xxvii, 16), but it was also to be em- 
broidered with cherubim, like the interior “ vail” (xxvi, 
31), which will be considered below. 

(3.) A coat of “rams’ skins dyed red and táchash 
(A. V. “ badgers’,” probably seal or some other fur) 
skins” was furnished as an additional covering (xxvi, 14, 
mora, millemálah, from upward). This is usually 
regarded as a part of the roof; but to pile them there 
would have been sure to catch the rain, and so prove 
worse than useless. Paine places them on the outside 
of the “boards” to hide the cracks and prevent the 
wind and rain from driving in. Hence the number of 
skins is not specified; they were to form a blanket suffi- 
ciently large to cover the walls, and run up under the 
edge of the roof-canvas so as to catch the drip from the 
eaves, Doubtless the táchash fur was placed next the 
smooth gilding, and in its natural state, because hid- 
den; and the rougher but more durable ram’s-wool 
was exposed, the hair shingling downward to the 
weather, but dyed a brilliant color for effect. They 
would naturally be hung upon the copper taches, 
which served so many useful purposes in the “ boards,” 
They are called in ver. 14 “a covering (303%, mikséh, 
not necessarily a roof, for it is used only of this fur robe 
[or some similar one, Numb. iv, 8, 12] and of the screen 
[whatever that may have been] of Noah’s ark [Gen. 
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Face and Section of the “ Boards” of the Tabernacle, 
showing their varied Attachments. (After Paine.) 
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viii, 13]) for the tent” (>mINb), apparently as completing 
the canvas or tent-like part of the structure. 

Saalschittz (Archdol. der Hebrder, ii, 321 sq.) repre- 
sents the hangings of the tabernacle as suspended in 
the form of a tent, but in a peculiar furm. He thinks 
the {Dw was properly the space enclosed by the 
boards of acacia-wood; and that these formed the outer 
wall, so to speak, within which the tabernacle, the bnik 
properly so called, was reared in the form of a peaked 
tent. Of this the byssus curtains, he supposes, formed 
the internal drapery, while the goats’-hair curtains, cov- 
ered with leather and tachash skins, formed the outer 
covering. The whole structure would thus present the 
appearance externally of a peaked tent, reared within a 
high palisade of wood, and open at the front. This rep- 
resentation has the advantage of allowing the ornamen- 
tal curtain, and also the gilded boards with their gold- 
en rings and silver sockets, to be fully visible. There 
seems, however, at least one fatal objection to it, viz. 
that it does not fulfil the condition that the joinings of 
the curtains shall be over the pillars that separate the 
holy from the most holy place—a condition of essential 
significance, as we shall see. 

(4.) The doorways of the tabernacle were formed or 
rather closed in a manner altogether analogous to the 
entrance of the exterior court, namely, by a vertical 
screen or sheet of cloth made of heavy material, and 
(in one case) still further stiffened by embroidery, simi- 
lar to the piece of tapestry that hangs at the portal of 
modern cathedrals in Italy, or (to speak more Oriental- 
ly) like the flap at the opening of a modern tent and 
the carpet or camlet partition between the male and fe- 
male apartments of a Bedawin abode. Of these there 
were two, each of which is denoted by a distinctive 
term rarely varied. 

(a.) The front opening (MAB, péthach; A. V.“ door”) 
was closed sufficiently high to prevent a passer-by from 
looking in, by a “hanging” (70%2, masdk, a screen, or 
“covering” from the sun [ Psa. cv, 39] or from observa- 
tion [2 Sam. vii, 19; Isa. xxii, 8]) of materials exactly 
like that of the entrance to the court already described, 
suspended upon five copper-socketed and gilded pillars 
(03%23) of acacia-wood by means of golden hooks 


(011, pegs, spoken only of these and those at the outer 
entrance), the whole being probably of the same height, 
proportions, and style in other respects as the exterior 
one just referred to. The number of these pillars is 
significant: as there were five of them, one must neces- 
sarily stand in the centre, and this one was probably 
carried up so as to support one end of the ridge-pole, 
which we have above seen is presumable. A corre- 
sponding pillar in the rear of the tent may be inferred 
to sustain the other end, and possibly one or more in 
the middle of the building. 

(b.) A “vail” (03°59, parôketh, separatriz, used only 
of this particular thing, sometimes [ Exod. xxxv, 12; 
Xx xix, 34; xl, 21] with the addition of the previous 
term for emphasis) divided the interior into two apart- 
ments, called respectively the “holy place” and the 
“most holy.” This partition-cloth differed only from 
the exterior ones in being ornamented (perhaps on both 
sides; comp. 1 Kings vi, 29) with figures of cherubim 
stitched (probably with gold thread, i. e. strips of gold- 
leaf rolled and twisted) upon it, apparently with the art 
of the embroiderer (= TWIN, the work of an artif- 
icer; A.V. “cunning work”), It was suspended upon 
four pillars precisely like those of the door “ hanging,” 
except that their sockets were of silver. A special state- 
ment of the text (Exod. xxvi, 33), “ And thou shalt. hang 
up the vail under the taches” (MZ5BITEN nnn 
DPI MMM), evidently meaning that the pillars to 
which its ends were to be attached were to be placed 
directly beneath the golden knobs opposite in the walls, 
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on which likewise hung the side-curtains, shows both: 
that these latter were thus completed by a drapery on 
the remaining side of each room (it will be remem- 
bered that the front knobs likewise correspond in po- 
sition to that of the doorway screen), and likewise 
proves the character and situation of the taches them- 
selves (not hooks in the roof, which at the eaves was at 
least five cubits above the top of the “ vail”). As the 
“vail,” like the two outer screens, was stretched tight 
across the space it occupied, it was of course made ex- 
actly long enough for that purpose; thus, too, the em- 
broidered figures (which, if of life-size, were of just the 
height to extend upright across the stuff—about four: 
cubits) would show to the finest effect, not being in 
folds like the interior side-curtains. 

It is not a little singular that the exact position of 
the “vail” is not otherwise prescribed than by the 
above requirement; nor is the length of either of the 
apartments which it separated given, although together 
they amounted to thirty cubits. On the supposition 
(sustained by the analogy in the Temple) that the Must 
Holy was an exact square, i. e. (according to our deter-- 
mination above) twelve cubits each way, the knob or 
tache opposite which it would hang must have been 
that which stood in the forward edge of the eighth 
plank from the rear of the building. Whether it was in 
front of or behind the pillars is not certain; but the for- 
mer is probable, as it would thus seem a more effectual 
barrier from without. The end pillars apparently stood 
in immediate contact with the side walls, both in order 
to sustain the ends of the vail, and to leave a wider space 
between them for ingress and egress. The vail was sus- 
pended directly upon golden pins (A. V. “hooks”) in- 
serted in the face of the pillars near their summit; and 
thus differed (as did likewise the screen of the door of 
the tabernacle) from the hangings of the outer court, 
which hung upon silver rods (A. V. “ fillets”) (doubtless 
by loops running on the rods) resting on similar pins or 
“hooks.” The reason of this difference seems to have 
been that the greater space between the court pillars 
(so as to admit animals as well as men) would have 
caused too much sag in the hanging without interme- 
diate support, which could only be furnished by the 
rods and attachments along the upper edge. 

4, Supplementary Note. —Since the above was in type 
we have reconsidered a few points concerning the struct- 
ure of this edifice which admit of further elucidation. 

(1.) The “ Corner-bourds.”—The fact that the dimen- 
siops of the courts and the building itself were in deci- 
mal proportions, and that in the temple subsequently 
erected for the same purpose, which maintained multi- 
ples of these dimensions, the holy and most holy were 
exactly twenty cubits wide (1 Kings vi, 2), leads so- 
strongly to the presumption that in the tabernacle- 
these rooms were ten cubits wide, that we are disposed: 
to recall the arrangement adopted in the foregoing 
discussion, which gives these apartments a width of 
twelve cubits, leaving for the holy place the irregu- 
lar dimensions of eighteen by twelve cubits. Adopting 
the suggestion of Keil (Commentary, ad loc.) that the 
corner-boards were constructed of two parts, forming a 
right angle with each other, we have only to take a 
plank one and a half cubits wide, like all the others, 
divide it lengthwise into two portions, one four sixths. 
and the other five sixths of a cubit wide, and fasten these 
together in that manner, in order to obtain the needed 
half cubit necessary at each end of the rear, and allow 
one wing of the corner-board to lap around the end of 
the last side-board, and cover the joint neatly and sym~ 
metrically, as in the following figure. This last is the 
adjustment adopted by Brown (The Tabernacle, etc. 
(Lond. 1872], p. 23), who reviews and justly rejects the 
conjectures of Josephus (Ant. iii, 6, 3), Kalisch (Com- 
mentary, ad loc.), and Von Gerlach (ibid.). His compli- 
cated arrangement of the sockets, however, is unneces— 
sary, as may be seen from the following diagram. 

The statement respecting these corner - planks in 
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Corner-board and Sockets. 


Exod. xxvi, 24, “And they shall be twinned (DYNI) 
from below, and together they shall be complete (0°20) 
upon its top to the first (or same) ring,” we may then 
understand to mean that they were to be in that man- 
ner jointed throughout their length, and were to use 
the first or end ring of the side-plank in common for 
the topmost bar, thus holding the corner firm in both 
directions, as seen in the accompanying figure. The 
topmost rear bar may have been dowelled into the end 
of the side-bar for further security. 
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“Corner-board,” showing its ‘One Ring,” in common 
with that of the Side-plank. 


(2.) Position of the Curtains.—The use of these 
pieces of drapery will not be materially affected by this 
change in the width of the structure. We need only 
raise the peak into an acute instead of a right angle 
in order to dispose of the roof- canvas. The curtain 
across the rear gable may be wrapped a little farther 
along the side at each end, and it will at the same time 
cover the tops of the rear planks, and close the joint 
where the ends of the roof-curtains fall short of doing so. 

On the supposition of a flat roof stretched directly 
across the tops of the planks, the dimensions of both 
sets of curtains may readily be made to correspond with 
the requirements of the building. The embroidered 
curtains may either be used around the walls, as pre- 
viously, or they may be joined together into one large 
sheet to cover the ceiling and walls on the inside. 
Their length (twenty-eight cubits) would in the latter 
case reach to within one cubit of the ground; and their 
combined breadth (forty cubits) would in like manner 
cover the end wall (ten cubits + thirty cubits of length 
of building). The suture, where the two canvases are 
ordinarily supposed to be joined by the loops, would 
thus also exactly fall over the “vail,” separating the 
holy from the most holy place. 

The same would be trne likewise of the goats’-hair cur- 
tains if similarly joined and spread over the roof and out- 
side of the tabernacle, reaching to within one sixth cubit 
of the ground on each side and rear. The only difficul- 
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ty would be as to the eleventh or extra goats’-hair cur- 
tain. If this were attached in the same manner as the 
other breadths, it would be wholly superfluous, unless. 
used to close the entire front, as it might be if doubled 
(according to the usual interpretation of Exod. xxvi, 9). 
But it seems agreed upon by all critics that it must be 
employed upon the rear of the building (as explicitly 
stated in ver. 12). Keil understands that it was di- 
vided between the back and the front equally; but 
this answers to neither passage, makes part of the rear 
trebly covered in fact, and brings (by his own confes-- 
sion) the suture one cubit behind the “ vail” (contrary 
to ver. 33). Brown reviews and confutes the explana- 
tions of other interpreters (Kalisch, Von Gerlach, and 
Fergusson), but frankly admits his own inability to 
solve the problem (p. 43). Paine’s interpretation is the 
only one that meets the case, 

This last insuperable difficulty, together with the im- 
possibility of shedding the rain and snow, seems to us 
a conclusive objection against the flat-roof theory of the 
building. Brown innocently remarks (p. 47), “ Admit- 
ting that snow sometimes falls on the mountains of 
Sinai, it seldom, if ever, falls in the wadies or plains; 
and if slight showers ever do occur, they must be like 
angels’ visits, few and far between. None of the many 
authors I have followed across the desert of wandering 
seem ever to have witnessed snow, and very rarely even 
rain.” This last circumstance is probably owing to- 
the fact that travellers almost invariably avoid the 
winter or rainy season. The writer of this article was 
overtaken, with his party, by a snow-storm in March, 
1874, which covered the ground in the plains and bot- 
toms of the wadies of Mount Sinai ankle-deep; and ev- 
ery traveller must have observed the unmistakable- 
traces of terrific floods or freshets along the valleys of 
the whole region. It often rains here in perfect tor- 
rents (see Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, p.33, 177). “A 
single thunder-storm, with a heavy shower of rain, fall- 
ing on the naked granite mountains, will be sufficient 
to convert a dry and level valley into a roaring river in 
a few short hours” (ibid. p. 129). It is essential to any 
reconstruction of the tabernacle that the roof be made 
water-tight, and this can only be done effectually by 
the true tent-form, with ridge and peak. See TENT, 

5. Furniture of the Tabernacle.—The only piece of 
furniture within the inner or most holy place was the. 
ark of the covenant; and the furniture of the outer 
room or holy place consisted of the altar of incense, 
the table of show-bread, and the “ golden candlestick,” 
the position of each of which is given in Exod. xxvi, 
34,35. They are all described in detail under their re- 
spective heads in this Cyclopedia, but we subjoin the 
following particulars as supplementary to the article on 
the last-named piece. 

The candelabrum, as described in Exod. xxv, 31-37 
(of which xxxvii, 17-23 is almost verbatim a copy), 
differs considerably from that in the account of Jose- 
phus (Ant. iii, 6, 7), and from the sculptured figure still 
extant upon the Arch of Titus (Reland, De Spoliis 
Templi, p. 6; in which work other representations, all 
slightly varying, are given from Rabbinical sources and 
coins). Hence it is probable that the “candlestick” 
as constructed for the tabernacle by Moses was not ex- 
actly the same in form as in the later models of Solo- 
mon’s and Herod’s temples; it would naturally be sim- 
pler and less ornamental in the earliest case, and the 
Herodian fabrication (if, indeed, this were other than 
that of the restoration from Babylon), to which all the 
later Jewish and profane statements apply (Solomon. 
does not appear to have furnished his Temple with any 
other than the original candelabrum of the tabernacle), 
would of course depart most widely from the severity 
of the primitive type. 

(1.) In the original object the following elements are 
clearly defined by the language (as above) employed : 
There was a main or central stem (7°, yarék, thigh, 
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The Golden Candelabrum of the Tabernacle. 
restoration by the Editor.) 


(From a 


A. V. “ shaft”), doubtless flaring or enlarged at the bot- 
tom, for a secure foot. From each side of this went off 
(apparently opposite each other, and at equal intervals), 
three arms (0"3Đ, kanim, reeds, “ branches”), having 
each along their course three almond-shaped calyces 
(57323, gebiim, cups, “ bowls”), one crown (“NÐ?, 
kaphtôr, circlet, “ knop”), and one blossom (MB, pérach, 
flower”): the middle stem had four such calyces, and 
at least three crowns, placed each immediately beneath 
the several junctions of the arms with the main stem; 
also more than one blossom. Finally, there were seven 
burners (D9, nerim, lights, “lamps” ), evidently one 
for the extremity of each arm, and one for the top of 
the central stem. Every part of the candelabrum (in- 
cluding the burners, only so far as applicable to them) 
was a continuous rounded (hammered or turned) piece 
of refined gold (MANY 37 MIN Mp", “one beaten 
work of pure gold”). It has usually been assumed that 
the arms were all in the same plane with the main 
stem, and their summits all of equal height, and equi- 
distant from each other, as is the case with the repre- 
sentation on the Arch of Titus. 

(2.) The following are the principal points that re- 
main uncertain: The relative position of the calyces, 
crowns, and blossoms on the arms; for although they 
are always enumerated in this order, there is nothing 
to show absolutely whether the enumeration begins at 
the intersection with the shaft or with the extremities. 
The former view, which is countenanced by the rest of 
the description (since this proceeds upward from the 
base), is adopted by Dr. Conant (in the Amer. ed. of 
Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, s. v.“ Candlestick”); the lat- 
ter, which is favored by the difficulty (or rather impos- 
sibility) of assigning more than one blossom to the sum- 
mit of the central stem (as the text would then seem to 
require), is adopted by Prof. Paine (Solomon’s Temple, 
etc., p. 10). The signification of the terms is not de- 
cisive: for the kaphtér, or “knop,” may quite as well 
signify a little ornamental ball or globular enlargement 
in the necks of the arms and in the stem at their points 
of departure, as a capital or surmounting decoration (the 
three ranged along the main stem certainly were not 
such in strictness). The pérach, or “ flower,” is regard- 
ed by both the above writers (who thus agree in mak- 
ing these, after all, the extreme points of the chande- 
lier) as the “receptacles” of the lamps themselves; 
these last being regarded by Paine as denoted by the 
gebiim, or “bowls,” having a trinal form in the case of 
the side arms, and a quaternal in that of the main stem 
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—a view which leads to great complexity in their con- 
struction and in the form of their sockets, and which, 
moreover, is incongruent with the number (seven only) 
assigned to the lights. Furthermore, in the compar- 
ison of the ornament in question with the shape of 
almonds, it is not clear whether the flower or fruit of 
that tree is referred to; we prefer the latter as being 
more properly designated by the simple word, and be- 
cause the former is denoted by a different term in the 
same connection, the blossom - shaped ornament. It 
must also be noted that the arms had each three of the 
first-named ornament, and but one of the other two; 
whereas the main stem had four of the first, and at 
least three of the second and two of the third: the 
three kinds, therefore, did not invariably go together, 
although they may have done so in the case of the 
central stem. Perhaps the whole may be best adjusted 
by assigning such a group or combination of the three 
kinds to each summit and to each intersection of the 
arms with the main stem, and merely two others of 
one kind (the gebia, or “ bowl”) to the side arms, prob- 
ably at equidistant points; the group itself consisting 
simply of an ovate cup-like enlargement of the rod con- 
stituting the shaft, with a raised band just above the 
bulb, and the rim opening into petal-like lips, forming 
a cavity or socket for the lamp. See Lamp. 

IV. Relation of the Tabernacle to the Religious Life of 
Israel.—1. Whatever connection may be traced between 
other parts of the Mosaic ritual and that of the nations 
with which Israel had been brought into contact, the 
thought of the tabernacle meets us as entirely new. 
Spencer (De Leg. Hebreor, iii, 3) labors hard, but not 
successfully, to prove that the tabernacles of Moloch of 
Amos v, 26 were the prototypes of the tent of meeting. 
It has to be remembered, however, (1) that the word 
used in Amos (sikkuth) is never used of the tabernacle, 
and means something very different; and (2) that the 
Moloch-worship represented a defection of the people 
subsequent to the erection of the tabernacle. The 
“house of God” [see BETHEL] of the patriarchs had 
been the large “pillar of stone” (Gen. xxviii, 18, 19), 
bearing record of some high spiritual experience, and 
tending to lead men upward to it (Bahr, Symbol. i, 93), 
or the grove which, with its dim, doubtful light, at- 
tuned the souls of men to a divine awe (Gen. xxi, 33). 
The temples of Egypt were magnificent and colossal, 
hewn in the solid rock, or built of huge blocks of stone 
as unlike as possible to the sacred tent of Israel. The 
command was one in which we can trace a special fit- 
ness. The stately temples belonged to the house of 
bondage which they were leaving. The sacred places 
of their fathers were in the land towards which they 
were journeying. In the meanwhile, they were to be 
wanderers in the wilderness. To have set up a bethel 
after the old pattern would have been to make that a 
resting-place, the object then or afterwards of devout 
pilgrimage; and the multiplication of such places at the 
different stages of their march would have led inevita- 
bly to polytheism. It would have failed utterly to lead 
them to the thought which they needed most—of a Di- 
vine Presence never absent from them, protecting, rul- 
ing, judging, A sacred tent, a moving bethel, was the 
fit sanctuary for a people still nomadic. It was capable 
of being united afterwards, as it actually came to be, 
with “the grove” of the older cultus (Josh. xxiv, 26). 
Analogies of like wants, met in a like way, with no as- 
certainable historical connection, are to be found among 
the Getulians and other tribes of Northern Africa (Sil. 
Ital. iii, 289), and in the sacred tent of the Carthaginian 
encampments (Diod. Sic. xx, 65). 

2. The structure of the tabernacle was obviously de- 
termined by a complex and profound symbolism, but its 
meaning remains one of the things at which we can 
but dimly guess. No interpretation is given in the law 
itself. The explanations of Jewish writers long after- 
wards are manifestly wide of the mark. That which 
meets us in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the aprlication 
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of the types of the tabernacle to the mysteries of re- 
demption, was latent till those mysteries were made 
known. Yet we cannot but believe that, as each por- 
tion of the wonderful order rose before the inward eye 
of the lawgiver, it must have embodied distinctly mani- 
fold truths which he apprehended himself and sought 
to communicate to others. It entered, indeed, into the 
order of a divine education for Moses and for Israel, 
and an education by means of symbols, no less than by 
means of words, presupposes an existing language. So 
far from shrinking, therefore, as men have timidly and 
unwisely shrunk (Witsius, “gyptiaca, in Ugolino, Tke- 
saur. vol. i), from asking what thoughts the Egyptian 
education of Moses would lead him to connect with the 
symbols he was now taught to use, we may see in it a 
legitimate method of inquiry—almost the only method 
possible. Where that fails, the gap may be filled up (as 
in Bahr, Symbol. passim) from the analogies of other 
nations, indicating, where they agree, a widespread 
primeval symbolism. ` So far from laboring to prove, at 
the price of ignoring or distorting facts, that everything 
was till then unknown, we shall as little expect to find 
it so, as to see in Hebrew a new and heaven-born lan- 
guage, spoken for the first time on Sinai, written for the 
tirst time on the two tables of the covenant. 

3. The thought of a graduated sanctity, like that 
of the outer court, the holy place, the holy of holies, 
had its counterpart, often the same number of stages, 
in-the structure of Egyptian temples (Bahr, Symbol. i, 
216). See TEMPLE. 

(1.) The interior adytum (to proceed from the inner- 
most recess outward) was small in proportion to the rest 
of the building, and commonly, as in the tabernacle (Jo- 
sephas, Ant. ii, 6, 3), was at the western end (Spencer, 
De Leg. Hebreor, iii, 2), and was but little lighted. In 
the adytum, often at least, was the sacred ark, the cul- 
minating-point of holiness, containing the highest and 
most. mysterious symbols—winged figures, generally like 

“those of the cherubim (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. v, 275; 
Kenrick, Egypt, i, 460), the emblems of stability and 
life. Here were outward points of resemblance. Of 
all elements of Egyptian worship this was one which 
could be transferred with least hazard, with most gain. 
No one could think that the ark itself was the likeness 
of the God he worshipped. When we ask what gave 
the ark its holiness, we are led on at once to the infinite 
difference, the great gulf between the two systems. 
That of Egypt was predominantly cosmical, starting 
from the productive powers of nature. “The symbols of 
those powers, though not originally involving what we 
know as impurity, tended to it fatally and rapidly (Spen- 
cer, De Leg. Hebreor. iii, 1; Warburton, Divine Lega- 
tion, ii, 4, note). That of Israel was predominantly eth- 
ical, The nation was taught to think of God, not chief- 
dy as revealed in nature, but as manifesting himself in 
and to the spirits of men. In the ark of the covenant, 
as the highest revelation then possible of the Divine 
nature, were the two tables of stone, on which were 
graven, by the teaching of the Divine Spirit, and there- 
fore by “the finger of God” (Matt. xii, 28; Luke xi, 20; 
see also Clement of Alexandria [ Strom. vi, 133] and 1 
Kings xviii, 46; 2 Kings iii, 15; Ezek. i, 3; iii, 14; 1 
Chron. xxviii, 19), the great unchanging laws of hu- 
man duty which had been proclaimed on Sinai. Here 
the lesson taught was plain enough. The highest 
knowledge was as the simplest, the esoteric as the exo- 
teric. In the depths of the holy of holies, and for the 
high-priest as for all Israel, there was the revelation of 
a righteous Will requiring righteousness in man (Saal- 
schiitz, Archdol. c. 77). See ARK. 

Over the ark was the kophéreth (“ mercy-seat”), so 
called with a twofold reference to the root-meaning of 
the word. It covered the ark. It was the witness of a 
mercy covering sins. As the “footstool” of God, the 
“throne” of the Divine glory, it declared that over the 
law which seemed so rigid and unbending there rested 
the compassion of one forgiving “iniquity and trans- 
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gression.” Ewald, however, giving to “DD, the root 
of kophéreth, the meaning of “to scrape,” “ erase,” de- 
rives from that meaning the idea implied in the Sept. 
iAaornptoy, and denies that the word ever signified 
¿midea (A lterth. p. 128, 129). See MERCY-SKAT. 

Over the mercy-seat were the cherubim, reproducing, 
in part, at least, the symbolism of the great Hamitic 
races, forms familiar to Moses and to Israel, needing no 
description for them, interpreted for us by the fuller 
vision of the later prophets (Ezek. i, 5-13; x, 8-15; xli, 
19), or by the winged forms of the imagery of Egypt. 
Representing as they did the manifold powers of nature, 
created life in its highest form (Bahr, De Leg. Hebreor. 
i, 341), their “overshadowing wings,” “ meeting” as in 
token of perfect harmony, declared that nature as well 
as man found its highest glory in subjection to a divine 
law, that men might take refuge in that order, as under 
“the shadow of the wings” of God (Stanley, Jewish 
Church, p. 98). Placed where those and other like fig- 
ures were, in the temples of Egypt, they might be hin- 
derances and not helps, might sensualize instead of puri- 
fying the worship of the people. But it was part of the 
wisdom which we may reverently trace in the order of 
the tabernacle that while Egyptian symbols are retained, 
as in the ark, the cherubim, the urim, and the thummim, 
their place is changed. They remind the high-priest, 
the representative of the whole nation, of the truths on 
which the order rests. The people cannot bow down and 
worship that which they never see. See CHERUBIM. 

The material, not less than the forms, in the holy of 
holies was significant. The acacia or shittim -wood, 
least liable of woods then accessible to decay, might 
well represent the imperishableness of divine truth, of 
the laws of duty (Bahr, Symbol. i, 286). Ark, mercy- 
seat, cherubim, the very walls, were all overlaid with 
gold, the noblest of all metals, the symbol of light and 
purity—sunlight itself, as it were, fixed and embodied, 
the token of the incorruptible, of the glory of a great 
king (ibid. i, 282). It was not without meaning that 
all this lavish expenditure of what was most costly was 
placed where none might gaze on it. The gold thus 
offered taught man that the noblest acts of beneficence 
and sacrifice are not those which are done that they 
may be seen of men, but those which are known only to 
him who “seeth in secret” (Matt. vi, 4). 

Dimensions also had their meaning. Difficult as it 
may be to feel sure that we have the key to the enigina, 
there can be but little doubt that the older religious 
systems of the world did attach a mysterious significance 
to each separate number; that the training of Moses, as 
afterwards the far less complete initiation of Pythagoras 
in the symbolism of Egypt, must have made that trans- 
parently clear to him, which to us is almost impenetra- 
bly dark. A full discussion of the subject is obviously 
impossible here, but it may be useful to exhibit briefly 
the chief thoughts which have been connected with the 
numbers that are most prominent in the language of 
symbolism. Arbitrary as some of them may seem, a 
sufficient induction to establish each will be found in 
Bähr’s elaborate dissertation (Symbol. i, 128-255) and 
other works (comp. Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iv, 190-199; 
Leyrer, in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. s. v. “ Stiftshütte”). 


Onze—The Godhead, eternity, life, creative force, the sun, 
man. 

Two—Matter, time, death, receptive capacity, the moon, 
woman. 

Turre (as a number or in the triangle)—The universe in 
connection with God, the absolute in itself, the un- 
conditioned, God. 

Four (the number, or in the square or cube) —Conditioned 
fren the world as created, divine order, revela- 

lon. 

SEVEN (as = 3 + 4)—The union of the world and God, rest 
(asin the Sabbath), peace, blessing, purification. 

Ten (as = 1+ 2+3-+ 4)—Completeness, moral and physi- 
cal; perfection. 

Five—Perfection half attained, incompleteness. 

Twrive—The signs ofthe zodiac, the cycle of the seasons; 
in Israel the ideal number of the people, of the cov- 
enant of God with them. 
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To those who think over the words of two great teach- 
ers, one heathen (Plutarch, De Is. et Os. p. 411) and 
one Christian (Clem, Al. Strom, vi, 84-87), who had at 
least studied as far as they could the mysteries of the 
religion of Egypt, and had inherited part of the old sys- 
tem, the precision of the numbers in the plan of the tab- 
ernacle will no longer seem unaccountable. If, in a cos- 
mical system, a right-angled triangle, with the sides 
three, four, five, represented the triad of Osiris, Isis, 
Orus, creative force, receptive matter, the universe of 
creation (Plutarch, loc. cit.), the perfect cube of the holy 
of holies, the constant recurrence of the numbers 4 and 
10, may well be accepted as symbolizing order, stability, 
perfection (Bähr, Symbol. i, 225). The symbol reap- 
pears in the most startling form in the closing visions 
of the Apocalypse. There the heavenly Jerusalem is 
described, in words which absolutely exclude the literal- 
ism that has sometimes been blindly applied to it, as a 
city four-square—12,000 furlongs in length and breadth 
and height (Rev. xxi, 16). See NUMBER. 

Into the inner sanctuary neither people nor the priests 
as a body ever entered. Strange as it may seem, that 
in which everything represented light and life was left 
in darkness and solitude. Once only in the year, on the 
day: of atonement, might the high-priest enter. The 
strange contrast has, however, its parallel in the spirit- 
ual life. Death and life, light and darkness, are won- 
derfully united, Only through death can we truly live. 
Only by passing into the “thick darkness” where God 
is (Exod. xx, 21; 1 Kings viii, 12) can we enter at all 
into the “light inaccessible” in which he dwells ever- 
lastingly. The solemn annual entrance, like the with- 
drawal of symbolic forms from the gaze of the people, 
was itself part of a wise and divine order. Intercourse 
with Egypt had shown how easily the symbols of truth 
might become common and familiar things, yet without 
symbols the truths themselves might be forgotten. 
Both dangers were met. To enter once, and once only 
in the year, into the awful darkness—to stand before 
the law of duty, before the presence of the God who 
gave it, not in the stately robes that became the rep- 
resentative of God to man, but as representing man in 
his humiliation in the garb of the lower priests, bare- 
footed and in the linen ephod—to confess his own sins 
and the sins of the people—this was what connected the 
atonement-day (kippúr) with the mercy-seat (kophé- 
reth). To come there with blood, the symbol of life, 
touching with that blood the mercy-seat—with incense, 
the symbol of adoration (Lev. xvi, 12-14), what did 
that express but the truth (1) that man must draw 
near to the righteous God with no lower offering than 
the pure worship of the heart, with the living sacrifice 
of body, soul, and spirit; (2) that could such a perfect 
sacrifice be found, it would have a mysterious power 
working beyond itself, in proportion to its perfection, to 
cover the multitude of sins? 

From all others, from the high-priest at all other 
times, the holy of holies was shrouded by the heavy 
vail, bright with many colors and strange forms, even as 
curtains of golden tissue were to be seen hanging before 
the adytum of an Egyptian temple, a strange contrast 
often to the bestial furm behind them (Clem. Al. Ped. 
iil, 4). In one memorable instance, indeed, the vail 
was the witness of higher and deeper thoughts. On 
the shrine of Isis at Sais, there were to be read words 
which, though pointing to a pantheistic rather than an 
ethical religion, were yet wonderful in their loftiness, 
“I am all that has been (ay ro yeyorvdg), and is, and 
shall be, and my vail no mortal hath withdrawn” (azrexa- 
AvwWev) (Plutarch, De Is. et Osir. p. 394). Like, and yet 
more unlike, the truth, we feel that no such words could 
have appeared on the vail of the tabernacle. In that 
identification of the world and God all idolatry was la- 
tent, as, in the faith of Israel, in the J am all idolatry 
was excluded. In that despair of any withdrawal of 
the vail, of any revelation of the Divine will, there were 
latent all the arts of an unbelieving priestcraft, substi- 
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tuting symbols, pomp, ritual, for such a revelation. But 
what, then, was the meaning of the vail which met the 
gaze of the priests as they did service in the sanctuary ? 
Colors, in the art of Egypt, were not less significant than 
number, and the four bright colors, probably, after the 
fashion of that art, in parallel bands—blue, symbol of 
heaven, and purple of kingly glory, and crimson of life 
and joy, and white of light and purity (Bahr, Symbol. 
i, 305-330 )—formed in their combination no remote 
similitude of the rainbow, which of old had been a 
symbol of the Divine covenant with man, the pledge of 
peace and hope, the sign of the Divine Presence (Ezek. 
i, 28; Ewald, Alterth. p. 333). See Coton. Within the 
vail, light and truth were seen in their unity. The vail 
itself represented the infinite variety, the zro\uTouixiAo¢ 
cogia of the divine order in creation (Eph. iii, 10). There, 
again, were seen copied upon the vail the mysterious 
forms of the cherubim; how many, or in what attitude, 
or of what size, or in what material, we are not told. 
The words “cunning work” in Exod. xxxvi, 35, applied 
elsewhere to combinations of embroidery and metal 
(xxviii, 15; xxxi, 4), seem to justify the conjecture 
that here also they were of gold. In the absence of 
any other evidence, it would have been perhaps natural 
to think that they reproduced on a larger scale the 
number and the position of those that were over the 
mercy-seat. The visions of Ezekiel, however, repro- 
ducing, as they obviously do, the forms with which his 
priestly life had made him familiar, indicate not less 
than four (ch. i and x), and those not all alike, having 
severally the faces of a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle 
—strange symbolic words, which elsewhere we should 
have identified with idolatry, but which here were 
bearing witness against it, emblems of the manifold va- 
riety of creation as at once manifesting and concealing 
God. 

(2.) The outer sanctuary was one degree less awful 
in its holiness than the inner. Silver, the type of hu- 
man purity, took the place of gold, the type of the Di- 
vine glory (Bahr, Symbol. i, 284). It was to be trod- 
den daily by the priests as by men who lived in the 
perpetual consciousness of the nearness of God, of the 
mystery behind the vail. Barefooted and in garments 
of white linen, like the priests of Isis [ see PRIEST ], 
they accomplished their ministrations. Here, too, there 
were other emblems of divine realities. It was special- 
ly illumined by the golden lamp with its seven lights, 
never all extinguished together, the perpetual symbol 
of all derived gifts of wisdom and holiness in man, 
reaching their mystical perfection when they shine in 
God’s sanctuary to his glory (Exod. xxv, 31; xxvii, 20; 
Zech. iv, 1-14). The shew-bread (the “ bread of faces”) 
of the Divine Presence, not unlike in outward form to 
the sacred cakes which the Egyptians placed before the 
shrines of their gods, served as a token that, though 
there was no form or likeness of the Godhead, he was 
yet there, accepting all offerings, recognising in partic- 
ular that special offering which represented the life of 
the nation at once in the distinctness of its tribes and 
in its unity as a people (Ewald, Alterth. p. 120). The 
meaning of the altar of incense was not less obvious. 
The cloud of fragrant smoke was the natural, almost 
the universal, emblem of the heart’s adoration (Psa. 
cxli, 2). The incense sprinkled on the shew-bread and. 
the lamp taught men that all other offerings needed the 
intermingling of that adoration. Upon that altar no 
“strange fire” was to be kindled. When fresh fire was 
needed it was to be taken from the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing in the outer court (Lev. ix, 24; x, 1). Very strik- 
ing, as compared with what is to follow, are the sublim- 
ity and the purity of these symbols, It is as if the 
priestly order, already leading a consecrated life, were 
capable of understanding a higher language which had 
to be translated into a lower for those that were still 
without (Saalschiitz, A rchdol. § 77). 

(3.) Outside the tent, but still within the consecrated 
precincts, was the court, fenced in by an enclosure, yet 
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' open to all the congregation as well as to the Levites, 
those only excepted who were ceremonially unclean. 
No Gentile might pass beyond the curtains of the en- 
trance, but every member of the priestly nation might 
thus far “draw near” to the presence of Jehovah. 
Here, therefore, stood the altar of burnt-offerings, at 
which sacrifices in all their varieties were offered by 
penitent or thankful worshippers ( Exod. xxvii, 1-8; 
xxxviii, 1), the brazen laver at which those worship- 
pers purified themselves before they sacrificed, the 
priests before they entered into the sanctuary (xxx, 
17-21). Here the graduated scale of holiness ended. 
What Israel was to the world, fenced in and set apart, 
that the court of the tabernacle was to the surrounding 
wilderness, just as the distinction between it and the 
sanctuary answered to that between the sons of Aaron 
and other Israelites; just as the idea of holiness culmi- 
nated personally in the high-priest, locally in the holy 
of holies. 

V. Theories of Later Times.—1. It is not probable that 
the elaborate symbolism of such a structure was under- 
stood by the rude and sensual multitude that came out 
of Egypt. In its fulness, perhaps, no mind but that of 
the lawgiver himself ever entered into it, and even for 
him, one half, and that the highest, of its meaning must 
have been altogether latent. Yet it was not the less, 
was perhaps the more fitted, on that account, to be an 
instrument for the education of the people. ‘To the 
most ignorant and debased it was at least a witness of 
the nearness of the Divine King. It met the craving 
of the human heart, which prompts to worship, with 
an order that was neither idolatrous nor impure. It 
taught men that their fleshly nature was the hinderance 
to worship; that it rendered them unclean; that only 
by subduing it, killing it, as they killed the bullock and 
the goat, could they offer up an acceptable sacrifice ; 
that such a sacrifice was the condition of forgiveness, a 
higher sacrifice than any they could offer as the ground 
of that forgiveness, The sins of the past were consid- 
ered as belonging to the fleshly nature which was slain 
and offered, not to the true inner self of the worshipper. 
More thoughtful minds were led inevitably to higher 
truths. They were not slow to see in the tabernacle 
the parable of God’s presence manifested in creation. 
Darkness was as his pavilion (2 Sam. xxii, 12), He 
has made a tabernacle for the sun (Psa, xix, 4). The 
heavens were spread out like its curtains. The beams 
of his chambers were in the mighty waters (civ, 2, 3; 
Isa. xl, 22; Lowth, De Sac. Poes. viii). The majesty 
of God seen in the storm and tempest was as of one who 
rides upon a cherub (2 Sam. xxii. 11). If the words 
“ He that dwelleth between the cherubim” spoke on the 
one side of a special, localized manifestation of the Di- 
vine Presence, they spoke also on the other of that 
Presence as in the heaven of heavens, in the light of 
setting suns, in the blackness and the flashes of the 
thunder-clouds. 

2. The thought thus uttered, essentially poetical in 
its nature, had its fit place in the psalms and hymns of 
Israel. It lost its beauty, it led men on a false track, 
when it was formalized into a system. Ata time when 
Judaism and Greek philosophy were alike effete, when 
a feeble physical science which could read nothing but 
its own thoughts in the symbols of an older and deeper 
system was after its own fashion rationalizing the my- 
thology of heathenism, there were found Jewish writers 
willing to apply the same principle of interpretation to 
the tabernacle and its order. In that way, it seemed to 
them, they would secure the respect even of the men 
of letters who could not bring themselves to be prose- 
lytes. The result appears in Josephus and in Philo, in 
part also in Clement of Alexandria and Origen. Thus 
interpreted, the entire significance of the two tables of 
the covenant and their place within the ark disap- 
peared, and the truths which the whole order repre- 
sented became cosmical instead of ethical. If the spe- 
cial idiosyncracy of one writer (Philo, De Profug.) led 
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him to see in the holy of holies and the sanctuary that 
which answered to the Platonic distinction between the 
visible (atoSnrd) and the spiritual (yond), the coarser, 
less intelligent Josephus goes still more completely into 
the new system. The holy of holies is the visible fir- 
mament in which God dwells, the sanctuary is the 
earth and sea which men inhabit (Ant. iii, 6, 4,7; 7, 
7). The twelve loaves of the shew-bread represented 
the twelve months of the year, the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. The seven lamps were the seven planets. The 
four colors of the vail were the four elements (crotyeia), 
air, fire, water, earth. Even the wings of the cherubim 
were, in the eyes of some, the two hemispheres of the 
universe, or the constellations of the greater and the 
lesser bears (Clem. Alex. Strom. v, 35). The table of 
shew-bread and the altar of incense stood on the north, 
because north winds were most fruitful; the lamp on the 
south, because the motions of the planets were south- 
ward (ibid. § 34, 35). We need not follow such a sys- 
tem of interpretation further. It was not unnatural 
that the authority with which it started should secure 
for it considerable respect. We find it reappearing in 
some Christian writers—Chrysostom (Hom, in Joann. 
Bapt.) and Theodoret (Quest. in Exod.); in some Jew- 
ish—Ben-Uzziel, Kimchi, Abarbanel ( Bahr, Symbol. i, 
103 sq.). It was well for Christian thought that the 
Church had in the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
Apocalypse of St. John that which helped to save it 
from the pedantic puerilities of this physico-theology. 
It is curious to note how in Clement of Alexandria the 
two systems of interpretation cross each other, leading 
sometimes to extravagances like those in the text, 
sometimes to thoughts at once lofty and true. Some 
of these have already been noticed. Others, not to be 
passed over, are that the seven lamps set forth the va- 
ried degrees and forms (zoAupepwc Kai moNvTpórtwg) 
of God’s revelation, the form and the attitude of the 
cherubim, the union of active ministry and grateful, 
ceaseless contemplation (Strom. v, 36, 37), 

3. It will have been clear from all that has been said 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews has not been looked on 
as designed to limit our inquiry into the meaning of 
the symbolism of the tabernacle, and that there is con- 
sequently no ground for adopting the system of inter- 
preters who can see in it nothing but an aggregate of 
types of Christian mysteries. Such a system has, in 
fact, to choose between two alternatives, Either the 
meaning was made clear, at least to the devout wor- 
shippers of old, and then it is no longer true that the 
mystery was hid “from ages and generations,” or else 
the mystery was concealed, and then the whole order 
was voiceless and unmeaning as long as it lasted, then 
only beginning to be instructive when it was “ready to 
vanish away.” Rightly viewed, there is, it is believed, 
no antagonism between the interpretation which starts 
from the idea of symbols of great eternal truths, and 
that which rests on the idea of types foreshadowing 
Christ and his Work and his Church, If the latter 
were the highest manifestation of the former (and this 
is the keynote of the Epistle to the Hebrews), then the 
two systems run parallel with each other. The type 
may help us to understand the symbol. The symbol 
may guard us against misinterpreting the type. That 
the same things were at once symbols and types may 
take its place among the proofs of an insight and a fore- 
sight more than human. Not the vail of nature only, 
but the vail of the flesh, the humanity of Christ, at 
once conceals and manifests the Eternal’s glory. The 
rending of that vail enabled all who had eyes to see 
and hearts to believe to enter into the holy of holies, 
into the Divine Presence, and to see, not less clearly 
than the high-priest, as he looked on the ark and the 
mercy-seat, that righteousness and love, truth and 
mercy, were as one, Blood had been shed, a life had 
been offered which, through the infinite power of its 
love, was able to atone, to satisfy, to purify. 

The allusions to the tabernacle in the Apocalypse 
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are, as might be expected, full of interest. As in a 
vision, which loses sight of all time limits, the temple 
of the tabernacle is seen in heaven (Rev. xv, 5), and 
yet in the heavenly Jerusalem there is no temple seen 
(xxi, 22). In the heavenly temple there is no longer 
any vail; it is open, and the ark of the covenant is 
clearly seen (xi, 19). 

4, We cannot here follow out that strain of a higher 
mood, and it would not be profitable to enter into the 
speculations which later writers have engrafted on the 
first great thought. Those who wish to enter upon 
that line of inquiry may find materials enough in any 
of the greater commentaries on the Epistle to the He- 
brews (Owen’s, Stuart’s, Bleek’s, Tholuck’s, Delitzsch’s, 
Alford’s), or in special treatises, such as those of Van 
Till (De Tabernac. in Ugolino, Thesaurus, viii), Bede 
( Expositio Mystica et Moralis Mosaici Tabernacul: ), 
Witsius (De Tabern. Levit. Mysteriis, in the Afiscell. 
Sacr.). Strange outlying hallucinations, like those of 
ancient rabbins, inferring from “the pattern showed to 
Moses in the Mount” the permanent existence of a 
heavenly tabernacle, like in form, structure, propor- 
tions to that which stood in the wilderness (Leyrer, loc. 
cit.), or of later writers who have seen in it (not in the 
Spiritual, but the anatomical sense of the word) a type 
of humanity, representing the outer bodily framework, 
the inner vital organs ( Friederich, Symb., der Mos. 
Stifishiitte, in Leyrer, loc. cit, and Ewald, Alterth. p. 
338), may be dismissed with a single glance. The 
Judaic and patristic opinion in the main, though not 
in the details, was advocated by Bahr in his Symbolik: 
(1837), in which he considered the tabernacle a symbol 
of the universe, the court representing earth, and the 
tabernacle, strictly so named, heaven, though not in a 
material sense, but as the place and instruments of God’s 
revelation of himself. In his work on the temple, ten 
years later, Bihr retracted much of his former theory, 
and advocated the opinion that the tabernacle sym- 
bolized the idea of the dwelling of God in the midst of 
Israel, Another view, which seems an exaggeration 
into unwarrantable detail of the true idea that each 
Christian is a temple of God, proceeds to adapt to the 
elements of human nature the divisions and materials 
of the tabernacle. Thus the court is the body, the holy 
place the soul, the holiest the spirit—true dwelling- 
place of God. This might do very well as a general 
illustration, and was so used by Luther; but the idea 
has been fully developed and defended against the at- 
tack of Bähr by Friederich in his Symb. der Mos. Stift- 
shiitte (Leips. 1841). 

5. Nevertheless, as the central point of a great sym- 
bolical and typical institute, the tabernacle necessarily 
possessed, both as a whole and in its contents, a sym- 
bolical and typical significance, which has been recog- 
nised by all orthodox interpreters. On this head, as we 
see above, much fanciful and unregulated ingenuity has 
been indulged; but this must not induce us to neglect 
those conclusions to which a just application of the 
principles of typological interpretation conducts. 

(1.) Under the Old-Test. economy, the primary idea 
of the tabernacle was that of a dwelling for Jehovah in 
the midst of his people, and this was prominently kept 
in view in all the arrangements concerning the con- 
struction and location of the structure. “Let them,” 
said God to Moses, “make me a sanctuary that I may 
dwell among them” (Exod. xxv, 8; xxix, 45); when 
the structure was completed it was set up in the midst 
of the congregation, and there it always remained, 
whether the people rested or were on their march 
(Numb. ii); on it rested the cloud which indicated the 
Divine Presence, and which by its quiescence or re- 
moval indicated the will of the Great Sovereign of Is- 
rael as to the resting or the removing of the camp 
(Exod. xl, 36-38); and to it the people repaired when 
they had sacrifice to offer to God, or counsel to ask of 
him (Lev. i, 3; Numb. xxvii, 2; Deut. xxxi, 14, etc.). 
As Judaism was strictly monotheistic, it knew but one 
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sacred place where Jehovah was to be found. The 
holy of holies, which the apostle calls “ the second tab- 
ernacle” (Heb. ix, 7), was the appropriate residence of 
Jehovah as the God of Israel. In this the principal 
thing was the ark, in which was placed “ the testimony” 
(n37), and which was covered by “the mercy-seat” 


(NDI). The testimony was the book of the law, and 
it was put into the ark as a witness against the people 
because of their sinfulness (Deut. xxxi, 26, 27). This 
symbolized the great truth that the first relation into 
which Jehovah comes with the sinner is that of a ruler 
whose law testifies against the transgressor. But this 
testimony was hid by the mercy-seat, on which the 
blood of atonement was sprinkled by the high - priest 
when he entered within the vail, and on which the visi- 
ble emblem of Jehovah’s presence—the shechinah be- 
tween the cherubim of glory—was enthroned; and in 
this there was an emblem of the fact that the con- 
demning and accusing power of the law was taken away 
by the propitiatory covering which God had appointed.. 
By all this was indicated the grand truth that the char- 
acter in which Jehovah dwelt among his people was. 
that of a justly offended but merciful and propitiated 
sovereign, who, having received atonement for their 
sins, had put these out of his sight, and would remem- 
ber them no more at all against them (comp. Philo, De 
Vit. Mosis, bk. iii). . 

In the first, or outer tabernacle, were the altar of in- 
cense, the table with the shew-bread, and the golden 
candlestick. The first was symbolical of the necessity 
and the acceptableness of prayer, of which the smoke 
of sweet incense that was to ascend from it morning 
and evening appears to be the appointed Biblical sym- 
bol (comp. Psa. cxli, 2; Luke i, 10; Rev. v, 8; viii, 3, 
4). The second was emblematical of the necessity of 
good works to accompany our devotions, the bread be- 
ing the offering of the children of Israel to their Divine 
King (Lev. xxiv, 8), and consecrated to him by the of- 
fering of incense along with it as emblematical of prayer.. 
The third was the symbol of the Church, or people of 
God, the gold of which it was formed denoting the ex- 
cellence of the Church, the seven lamps its complete- 
ness, and the oil by which they were fed being the ap- 
propriate symbol of the Divine Spirit dwelling in his 
people and causing them to shine (comp. Zech. iv, 2,3 ; 
Matt. v, 14, 16; Rev. i, 12, 20). 

In the fore-court of the tabernacle stood the altar of 
burnt-offering, on which were offered the sacrifices of 
the people, and the laver, in which the priests cleansed 
their hands and feet before entering the holy place.. 
The symbolical significance of these is too well known 
to need illustration. See OFFERING; PURIFICATION. 

(2.) Under the new dispensation, if we view the tab-. 


ernacle as a general symbol of Jehovah’s dwelling in the , 
midst of his people, then that to which it answers can 


be no other than the human nature of our Lord. 
was “God manifest in the flesh,” “ Immanuel,” God. 


with us, and in him “dwelleth all the fulness of the: 


Godhead bodily” (1 Tim. iii, 16; Matt. i, 23; Col. ii, 9). 
Hence John (i, 14), in speaking of his incarnation, says, 
“The Word became flesh and tabernacled (ioxnvwee) 


He: 


among us,” where the language evidently points to the, 
ancient tabernacle as the symbolical residence of Jeho- 


vah; and in the book of Revelation (xxi, 5) the same 


apostle, in announcing the final presence of Christ in. 
his glorified humanity with his Church, uses the ex- ; 


pression, “ The tabernacle of God is with men.” From 
these statements of the New Test. we may hold our- 


selves justified in concluding that the ancient taberna- ` 


cle, viewed in its general aspect as the dwelling of Jeho- 
vah, found its antitype in the human nature of Christ, 
in whom God really dwelt. Viewed more particularly 
in its two great divisions, the tabernacle symbolized in 
its inner department the reign of Jehovah in his own 
majesty. and glory, and in its outer department the ser- 
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vice of God by propitiation and prayer. In keeping , 
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with this, the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
teaches (as above seen) us to regard the outer part of 
the tabernacle as more strictly typical of the person of 
Jesus Christ, and the inner of heaven, into which he 
has now entered. Thus he speaks of him (viii, 2) as 
now, in the heavenly state, “a minister of the true [i. e. 
real, adnSwvn, as distinguished from symbolical] taber- 
nacle which the Lord pitched, and not man,” where the 
allusion seems to be partly to the fact that Christ is in 
heaven, and partly to the fact that he ministers there 
in human nature. Still more explicit is the language 
used in ix, 11, where the writer, after speaking of the 
sacerdotal services of the ancient economy as merely 
figurative and outward, adds, “ But Christ having ap- 
peared as high-priest of the good things to come, by 
means of the greater and more perfect tabernacle not 
made with hands (that is, not of this creation), nor by 
means of blood of goats and calves, but by means of his 
own blood, entered once (for all) into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us.” In inter- 
preting this passage, we would follow those who take 
the whole as far as the words “his own blood” as the 
subject of the sentence, and consequently join the 
clauses depending from dta with mapayevopevog, and 
not with eionASev; for it seems to be more natural to 
suppose that the writer should say that it was by means 
of a more perfect tabernacle and a holier sacrifice that 
Christ became the high-priest of spiritual blessings than 
that it was by these means that he entered into the holy 
place. The objection to this construction which dean 
Alford urges, that “in that case o¥dé would be left with- 
out any preceding member of the negation to follow,” is 
of no weight, for it burdens the construction he adopts 
as much as that he rejects, and is to be obviated in 
either case by resolving odds into rai où (see Meyer's 
note on ver. 12). Assuming this to be the proper con- 
struction of the passage, it seems clearly to’ represent 
the human nature of our Lord—that in which he made 
his soul an offering for sin—as the antitype of the an- 
cient tabernacle in which the high-priest offered sacri- 
fice, while the heavenly world into which he had enter- 
ed as a high-priest was typified by the holy place into 
which the Jewish high-priest entered to appear in the 
symbolical presence of Jehovah. For further confirma- 
tion of this may be adduced Heb. x, 20, where the writ- 
er, speaking of the privilege enjoyed by believers under 
the new dispensation of approaching God through Christ, 
says we can do it “by a new and living way which he 
hath inaugurated (évexaivicev) for us through the vail 
(that is, his own flesh).” The allusion here is undoubt- 
edly to the ancient tabernacle service, and the truth set 
forth is that as the high-priest of old went with sacrifi- 
cial blood through the vail into the holy of holies, so 
we, as made priests unto God by Jesus Christ, may ap- 
proach the immediate presence of Jehovah through that 
path which the Saviour has inaugurated for us by his 
death in human nature—that path by which he himself 
has preceded us as our great intercessor, and which is 
ever fresh and living for us. There may be some rhe- 
torical confusion in this passage, but the general idea 
seems plainly this, that the body of Christ, slain for us, 
affords us a passage, by means of sacrifice, into the pres- 
ence of God, just as the first tabernacle with its services 
afforded an entrance to the high-priest of old into the 
holy of holies (see Hofmann, Sch7ifibeweis, II, i, 405 sq. ; 
Weissag. u. Erfüllung, ii, 189 sq.). 

For the symbolism, in a New-Test. sense, of the va- 
rious parts and uses of the tabernacle, such as the altar 
(Svovacrhpiov, Heb. xiii, 10), the vail (carawéracpa, 
x, 20), the mercy-seat (iAaornproy, Rom. iii, 25), ete., 
see each word in its place. 

6. It is proper in this connection to refer to a specu- 
lative hypothesis which, though in itself unsubstantial 
enough, has been revived under circumstances that have 
given it prominence. It has been maintained by Von 
Bohlen and Vatke (Bahr, i, 117, 273) that the commands 
and the descriptions relating to the tabernacle in the 
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books of Moses are altogether unhistorical, the result of 
the effort of some late compiler to ennoble the cradle of 
his people’s history by transferring to a remote antiquity 
what he found actually existing in the Temple, modi- 
fied only so far as was necessary to fit it into the the- 
ory of a migration and a wandering. The structure did 
not belong to the time of the Exodus, if indeed there 
ever was an Exodus. The tabernacle thus becomes the 
mythical aftergrowth of the Temple, not the Temple 
the historical sequel to the tabernacle. It has lately 
been urged as tending to the same conclusion that the 
circumstances connected with the tabernacle in the 
Pentateuch are manifestly unhistorical. The whole 
congregation of Israel are said to meet in a court which 
could not have contained more than a few hundred men 
(Colenso, Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, pt.i, ch. iv, v). 
The number of priests was utterly inadequate for the ser- 
vices of the tabernacle (ibid. ch. xx). The narrative of 
the head-money collection, of the gifts of the people, is 
full of anachronisms (ibid. ch. xiv). 

Some of these objections—those, e. g., as to the num- 
ber of the first-born, and the disproportionate smallness 
of the priesthood, have been met by anticipation in re- 
marks under Priest and Levire. Others bearing upon 
the general veracity of the Pentateuch history it is im- 
possible to discuss here. See PENTATEUCH. It will be 
sufficient to notice such as bear immediately upon the 
subject of this article. (1.) It may be said that this 
theory, like other similar theories as to the history of 
Christianity, adds to instead of diminishing difficulties 
and anomalies, It may be possible to make out plausi- 
bly that what purports to be the first period of an insti- 
tution is, with all its documents, the creation of the sec- 
ond; but the question then comes, How are we to explain. 
the existence of the second? The world rests upon an 
elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise, but the footing 
of the tortoise is at least somewhat insecure. (2.) What- 
ever may be the weight of the argument drawn from 
the alleged presence of the whole congregation at the- 
door of the tabernacle tells with equal force against the 
historical existence of the Temple and the narrative of 
its dedication. There also, when the population num- 
bered some seven or eight millions (2 Sam. xxiv, 9), 
“all the men of Israel” (1 Kings viii, 2), “all the con- 
gregation” (ver. 5), “all the children of Israel” (ver. 63) 
were assembled, and the king “ blessed” all the congre- 
gation (ver. 14, 55). (3.) There are, it is believed, un- 
designed touches indicating the nomadic life of the wil-. 
derness. The wood employed for the tabernacle is not 
the sycamore of the valleys nor the cedar of Lebanon, 
as afterwards in the Temple, but the shittim of the Si- 
naitic peninsula, See SHITTAH-TREE; SHITTIM. The 
abundance of fine linen points to Egypt, the seal or dol- 
phin skins (“badgers” in the A. V., but see Gesenius, 
s. v. WIM) to the shores of the Red Sea. See BADGER. 
The Levites are not to enter on their office till the age of 
thirty, as needing for their work as bearers a man’s full 
strength (Numb. iv, 23, 30). Afterwards, when their 
duties are chiefly those of singers and gatekeepers, they 
were to begin at twenty (1 Chron. xxiii, 24), Would 
a later history, again, have excluded the priestly tribe 
from all share in the structhre of the tabernacle, and 
left it in the hands of mythical persons belonging to 
Judah, and to a tribe then so little prominent as that of 
Dan? (4.) There remains the strong Egyptian stamp 
impressed upon well-nigh every part of the tabernacle 
and its ritual, and implied in other incidents. See 
BRAZEN SERPENT; LEVITE; Priest; URIM AND THUM- 
MIM. Whatever bearing this may have on our views 
of the things themselves, it points, beyond all doubt, to 
a time when the two nations had been brought into 
close contact, when not jewels of silver and gold only, 
but treasures of wisdom, art, knowledge, were “ bor- 
rowed” by one people from the other. To what other 
period in the history before Samuel than that of the 
Exodus of the Pentateuch can we refer that intercourse ? 
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When was it likely that a wild tribe, with difficulty 
keeping its ground against neighboring nations, would 
have adopted such a complicated ritual from a system 
so alien to its own? The facts which, when urged by 
Spencer, with or without a hostile purpose, were de- 
nounced as daring and dangerous and unsettling, are 
now seen to be witnesses to the antiquity of the religion 
of Israel, and so to the substantial truth of the Mosaic 
history. They are used as such by theologians who in 
various degrees enter their protest against the more 
destructive criticism of our own time (Hengstenberg, 
Egypt and the Books of Moses; Stanley, Jewish Church, 
dect. iv). (5.) We may, for a moment, put an imagi- 
nary case, Let us suppose that the records of the Old 
Test. had given us in 1 and 2 Sam. a history like that 
which men now seek to substitute for what is actually 
given, had represented Samuel as the first great preach- 
er of the worship of Elohim, Gad, or some later prophet, 
as introducing for the first time the name and worship 
of Jehovah, and that the Old Test. began with this 
{Colenso, pt. ii, ch. xxi). Let us then suppose that 
some old papyrus, freshly discovered, slowly deciphered, 
gave us the whole or the greater part of what we now 
find in Exodus and Numbers, that there was thus given 
an explanation both of the actual condition of the peo- 
ple and of the Egyptian element so largely intermingled 
with their ritual. Can we not imagine with what jubi- 
lant zeal the books of Samuel would then have been 
“‘ critically examined,” what inconsistencies would have 
deen detected in them, how eager men would have been 
to prove that Samuel had had credit given him for a 
work which was not his; that not he, but Moses, was 
the founder of the polity and creed of Israel; that the 
tabernacle on Zion, instead of coming fresh from David's 
creative mind, had been preceded by the humbler tab- 
ernacle in the wilderness? : 

The objection raised against the truthfulness of the 
narrative (Colenso, zbid. ch. vii) on the ground that the 
entire congregation of 600,000 is said to have been con- 
vened at the door of this small structure (Lev. viii) is 
readily obviated by the natural interpretation that only 
the principal persons stood immediately near, while the 
multitude easily viewed the ceremonies from a conven- 
ient distance (Birks, The Exodus of Israel, p. 111). 

VI. Literature.— Besides the commentaries on Exodus 
ad loc., see Biihr, Symbolik d. mos. Cult. i, 56 sq.; Lund, 
Die jitd. Heiligthiimer dargestellt (Hamb. 1695, 1738) ; 
Van Til, Comment. de Tabernuc. Mos. (Dord. 1714; also 
in Ugolino, Thesaur. vol. viii); Conrad, De Tabernacult 
Mosis Structura et Figura (Offenbach, 1712); Lamy, 
De Tabernaculo Federis (Paris, 1720); Tympe, Taber- 
naculi e Monumentis Descriptio (Jena, 1731); Carpzov, 
Appar. p. 248 sq.; Reland, Antiq. Sacr. i, 3-5; Schacht, 
Animadv. ad Iken. Antiq. p. 267 sq.; D’Aquine [Phil.], 
Du Tabernacle (Paris, 1623-24); Benzelii Disserta- 
tiones, ii, 97 sq.; Millii Miscellanea Sacra (Amit. 1754), 
p. 329 sq.; Ravius, De iis gue ex Arabia in usum Ta- 
bernacult fuerant Petita (Ultraj. 1753, ed. J. M. Schrockh, 
Lips. 1755); Recchiti, DWA (Mantua, 1776); Vrie- 
moet, De Auleo adyti Tabernaculi (Franec. 1745); 
Meyer, Bibeldeutung, p. 262 sq.; Lanzi [Michelangelo], 
La Sacra Scrittura Illustrata con Monum. Fenico As- 
siri ed. Egiziani (Roma, 1827, fol.); Neumann, Die Stifts- 
hiitte (Gotha, 1861); Friederich, Symbol. d. mos. Stiftshiitte 
(Leips. 1841); Kurtz, in the Stud. u. Krit. 1844, ii, 305 
sq.; Riggenbach, Die mos. Stiftshiitte ( Basel, 1862, 
1867); Soltau, Vessels of the Tabernacle (Lond, 1865) ; 
Paine, The Tabernacle, Temple, etc. (Bost. 1861); Kitto, 

The Tabernacle and its Furniture (Lond. 1849): Simp- 
son, Typ. Character of the Tabernacle (Edinb, 1852) ; 
Brown, The Tabernacle, ete. (ibid. 1871, 1872, 8vo). 


TABERNACLE is a name given to certain chapels 
or meeting-houses in England erected by Mr. White- 
field, and to similar places of worship reared by Robert 
Haldane for the accommodation of a few large congre- 
gations in Scotland, out of which have chiefly been 
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Stone Tabernacle at Kintore, Aberdeenshire. 


formed the present churches of Congregational dissent- 
ers in that country. 

Tabernacle is also a term applied to certain interior 
portions of churches, etc.: 1. A niche or hovel for an 
image. 2. An ambry on the right side of the altar, or 
behind it, for the reservation of the host, chrism, and 
oil for the sick. 3. A throne carried like a litter on the 
shoulders of Spanish priests in the procession of Corpus 
Christi, and supporting the host. 4. A small temple 
over the central part of an altar for the reservation of 
the eucharist, contained in the pyx, and often decorated 
with a crown of three circlets, Its earliest form was a 
coffer of wood, or a little arched receptacle; then it be- 
came a tower of gold, or of circular shape, being a cas- 
ket for the chalice and paten, in fact a ciborium. In 
the 15th century the tabernacle became a magnificent 
piece of furniture over or on the left side of the high-al- 
tar, with statues, towers, foliage, buttresses, and superb 
work, as at Grenoble, St. John Maurienne, Leau, ‘lour- 
nay, and Nuremberg, the latter sixty-four feet high, and 
of white stone. See CIBORIUM ; Dove; Pyx. 


Tabernacles, THE FEAst or, the third of the three 
great annual festivals, the other two being the feasts of 
the Passover and Pentecost, on which the whole male 
population were required to appear before the Lord in 
the national sanctuary. It was a celebration of the 
in-gathering of all the fruits of the year, and in gen- 
eral import as well as time corresponded to the modern 
Thanksgiving season. See FESTIVAL, 

I. Names and their Signification, — This festival is 
called—1. NDP AM, Chag has-Sukkéth ; Sept. éoprh 
oxnva, the Festival of Tents; Vulg. ferie tabernaculo- 
rum; A.V. the Feast of Tubernacles (2 Chron. viii, 13; 
Ezra iii, 4; Zech. xiv, 16, 18, 19); oxnvornyia (John 
vii, 2; Josephus, Ant. viii, 4, 5); oxnvati (Philo, De 
Sept. § 24); n oxnyy (Plutarch, Sympos. iv, 6, 2); be- 
cause every Israelite was commanded to live in taber- 
nacles during its continuance (comp. Ley. xxiii, 43). 
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2. FONT 3M, éopry cuvredeiac, the Feast of Ingather- 
sng (Exod, xxiii, 16; xxxiv, 22), because it was cele- 
brated at the end of the agricultural year, when the in- 
gathering of the fruits and the harvest was completed. 
3. It is xar’ EEoyny denominated MIM" 37, the Festival 
of Jehovah (Lev. xxiii, 39), or simply 403M, 313, the Fes- 
tival (1 Kings viii, 2; 2 Chron. v,3; vii, 8,9; Mishna, 
Shekalim, iii, 1; Sukkah, ii,6; Rosh ha-Shana, i,2; Me- 
gilah, iii, 5; Taanith, i, 1, 2), because of its importance, 
and of its being the most joyful of all festivals. The 
assertion of Winer (Bibl. Realwodrterbuch, s. v. “ Laub- 
hittenfest”), repeated by Keil (A rchdologie, vol. i, § 85, 
note 3) and Bahr (Symbolik, ii, 660), that the rabbins 
call this festival MAIWAN D, dies multiplicationss, is 
incorrect. The Mishna, which Winer quotes in corrob- 
oration of this assertion, does not denominate this festi- 
val as such, but simply speaks of the many sacrifices 
offered on the first day thereof: “If any one vows wine 
[for the Temple] he must not give less than three logs ; 
if oil, not less than one log. ... If he says, I do not 
know how much I have set apart, he must give as much 
as is used on the day which requires most” (Menachoth, 
xiii, 5)—i. e. as is used on the first day of the festival 
{of Tabernacles] when it happens to be on a Sabbath, 
for on such a day there are more libations used than on 
any other day in the year, inasmuch as 140 logs of wine 
are required for the different sacrifices. 

The following are the principal passages in the Penta- 
teuch which refer to this festival: Exod. xxiii, 16, where 
it is spoken of as the Feast of Ingathering, and is brought 
into connection with the other festivals under their ag- 
ticultural designations, the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
and the Feast of Harvest; Lev. xxiii, 34-36, 39-43, 
where it is mentioned as commemorating the passage 
of the Israelites through the desert; Deut. xvi, 13-15, 
in which there is no notice of the eighth day, and it is 
treated as a thanksgiving for the harvest; Numb. xxix, 
12-38, where there is an enumeration of the sacrifices 
which belong to the festival; Deut. xxxi, 10-13, where 
the injunction is given for the public reading of the law 
in the Sabbatical vear, at the Feast of Tabernacles. In 
Neh. viii there is an account of the observance of the 
feast by Ezra, from which several additional particulars 
respecting it may be gathered. 

Il. The Time at which this Festival was celebrated.— 
The time fixed for the celebration of this feast is from 
the 15th to the 22d of Tishri, when the season of the 
year is changing for winter (Josephus, Ant. iii, 10, 4); 
L e. in the autumn, when the whole of the chief fruits 
of the ground—the corn, the wine, and the oil—were 
gathered in (Exod. xxiii, 16; Lev. xxiii, 39; Deut. xvi, 
13-15). Hence it is spoken of as occurring “in the end 
of the year, when thou hast gathered in thy labors out 
of the field.” There were thus only four days inter- 
vening between this festival and the Great Day of 
Atonement. But though its duration, strictly speaking, 
was only seven days (Deut. xvi, 13; Ezek. xlv, 25), yet, 
as it was followed by a day of holy convocation, this 
festival is sometimes described as lasting eight days 
(Lev. xxiii, 36; Neh. viii, 18). 

HI. The Manner tn which this Festival was celebrated. 
—As it is most essential, in describing the mode in which 
this feast was and still is celebrated, to distinguish be- 
tween the Pentateuchal enactments and those rites, cer- 
emonies, and practices which gradually obtained in the 
course of time, we shall divide our description into three 
periods. 

1. The Period from the Institution of this Festival to 
the Babylonian Captivity.—The Mosaic enactments about 
the manner in which this festival is to be celebrated are 
as follows: The Israelites are to live in tabernacles dur- 
ing the seven days of this festival, “that your genera- 
tions may know that I made the children of Israel to 
dwell in tabernacles when I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt” (Lev. xxiii, 42,43). The first day alone, 
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however, is to be a holy convocation (UIP NP), 
and a Sabbath or day of perfect cessation of business, on 
which no manner of secular work is to be done (ver. 35, 
39); and all the able-bodied male'members of the con- 
gregation, who are not legally precluded from it, are to 
appear in the place of the national sanctuary, as on the 
Passover and Pentecost (Exod. xxiii, 14, 17 ; xxxiv, 23). 
On this day the Israelites are to take “the fruit of 
goodly trees, with branches of palm-trees, boughs of 
thick trees, and willows of the brook” (Lev. xxiii, 
40), most probably to symbolize the varied vegetation 
which grew in the different localities of their journey 
through the wilderness—viz. the palm-tree of the plain 
where the Israelites encamped, the willow at the moun- 
tain stream, from which God gave his people water to 
drink; and the designedly indefinite thick bush on the 
mountain heights over which they had to travel; while 
the fruits of the goodly trees represent the produce of 
the beautiful land which they ultimately obtained after 
their pilgrimages in the wilderness (Pressel, in Herzog’s 
Real- Encyklopddie, s. v. Laubhiittenfest”). As this 
festival, however, though symbolizing by the several 
practices thereof the pilgrimage through the wilderness, 
was nevertheless more especially designed to celebrate 
the completion of the harvest in the Promised Land, as 
typified by “the fruit of the goodly trees” in contrast to 
the plants of the wilderness, the Israelites are enjoined 
“not to appear before the Lord empty, but every one 
shall give as he is able, according to the blessing of the 
Lord thy God which he hath given thee” (Exod. xxiii, 
15; Deut. xvi, 16,17). Hence they are to offer burnt- 
offerings, meat-offerings, drink-offerings, and other sac- 
rifices as follows: On the first day, the burnt-offering is 
to consist of thirteen bullocks, two rams, fourteen lambs, 
and one kid of the goats for a sin-offering, with the ap- 
propriate meat- and drink-offerings; the meat-offerings 
being three tenths of an ephah of flour mingled with one 
half of a hin of oil to each bullock, two tenths of an 
ephah of flour mingled with one third of a hin of oil to 
each ram, and one tenth of an ephah of flour mingled 
with one quarter of a hin of oil to each lamb; the drink- 
offering consisting of one half of a hin of wine to each 
bullock, one third of a hin of wine to each ram, and one 
quarter of a hin of wine to each lamb (Numb. xv, 2-11; 
xxviii, 12-14). The same number of rams and lambs, 
and one kid, are to be offered on the following days; 
the number of bullocks alone is to be reduced by one 
each day, so that on the seventh day only seven are to 
be offered (xxix, 12-38). There are accordingly to be 
offered during the seven days in all seventy bullocks, 
fourteen rams, ninety-eight lambs, and seven goats, 
with thirty-three and three-fifths ephahs of flour, sixty- 
four and one-sixth hins of oil, and sixty-four and one- 
sixth hins of wine. Moreover, the law is to be read 
publicly in the sanctuary on the first day of the festival 
every Sabbatical year (Deut. xxxi, 10-13). The six 
following days—i. e. 15th-22d of Tishri—are to be half- 
festivals; they were most probably devoted to social 
enjoyments and friendly gatherings, when every head 
of the family was to enjoy the feasts from the second or 
festival tithe with his son, daughter, man-servant, maid- 
servant, the Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow (xvi, 14). See TITHE. 

At the conclusion of the seventh day another festival 
is to be celebrated, denominated the concluding day (059 
MSD), the eighth concluding day (MYY, “IAG; Sept. 
éXédcov). Like the first day, it is to be a holy convo- 
cation, and no manner of work is to be done on it. As 
it is not only the finishing of the Feast of ‘Tabernacles, 
but the conclusion of the whole cycle of festivals, the 
dwelling in the tabernacle is to cease on it, and the sac- 
rifices to be offered thereon are to be distinct, and un- 
like those offered on the preceding days of Tabernacles, 
The burnt-sacrifice is to consist of one bullock, one ram, 
and seven lambs one year old, with the appropriate 
meat- and drink-offerings, and one goat for a sin-offering 
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(Numb, xxix, 36-38). The sacrifices, therefore, were 
to be like those of the seventh new moon and the Great 
Day of Atonement. Being, however, attached as an 
octave to the Feast of Tabernacles, the Sabbatical rest 
and the holy convocation, which properly belong to the 
seventh day of the Feast of Tabernacles, are transferred 
to it, and hence the two festivals are frequently joined 
together and spoken of as one composed of eight days. 
There is only one instance on record of this festival be- 
ing celebrated between the entrance into the Promised 
Land and the Babylonian captivity (1 Kings viii, 2; 2 
Chron. vii, 8-10 with Neh. viii, 17). No trace of any 
exposition of the Pentateuchal enactments with regard 
to this festival is to be found till we come to the post- 
exilian period. 

2. The Period from the Return from Babylon to the 
Destruction of the Temple.—In the account of the first 
celebration of this festival after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity, the concise Pentateuchal 
injunction is expanded. Not only are the localities 
specified in which these booths are to be erected, but 
additional plants are mentioned, and the use to be 
made of these plants is stated. The Jews, according to 
the command of Ezra, made themselves booths upon 
the roofs of houses, in the courts of their dwellings, in 
the courts of the sanctuary, in the street of the water- 
gate, and in the street of the gate of Ephraim, from the 
olive-branches, the pine-branches, the myrtle-branches, 
the palm-branches, and the branches of the thick trees, 
which they were told to gather, and dwelt in these 
booths seven days (Neh. viii, 15-18). The Sadducees of 
old, who are followed by the Karaites, took these boughs 
and the fruits to be identical with those mentioned in 
Lev. xxiii, 39, 40, and maintained that these were to be 
used for the construction and adornment of the booths 
or tabernacles. The Pharisees and the orthodox Jew- 
ish tradition, however, as we shall see hereafter, inter- 
preted this precept differently. 

When the Feast of Tabernacles, like all other festi- 
vals and precepts of the Mosaic law, began to he strictly 
and generally kept after the Babylonian captivity, un- 
der the spiritual guidance of the Great Synagogue, the 
Sanhedrim, and the doctors of the law=scribes, more 
minute definitions and more expanded applications of 
the concise Pentateuchal injunction were imperatively 
demanded, in order to secure uniformity of practice, as 
well as to infuse devotion and joy into the celebration 
thereof, both in the Temple and in the booths. Hence 
it was ordained that the tabernacle or booth (730, suk- 
kâh) must be a detached and temporary habitation, con- 
structed for the sole purpose of living in it during this 
festival, and must not be used as a permanent dwelling. 
The interior of it must neither be higher than twenty 
cubits, nor lower than ten palms; it must not have less 
than three walls; it must not be completely roofed in, 
or covered with any solid material, but must be thatched 
in such a manner as to admit the view of the sky and 
the stars; and the part open to the rays of the sun must 
not exceed in extent the part shaded by the cover. It 
must not be under a tree; neither must it be covered 
with a cloth, nor with anything which contracts defile- 
ment or does not derive its growth from the ground 
(Mishna, Sukkah, i, 1-ii,7). ‘The furniture of the huts 
was to be, according to most authorities, of the plainest 
description. There was to be nothing which was not 
fairly necessary. It would seem, however, that there 
was no strict rule on this point, and that there was a 
considerable difference according to the habits or cir- 
cumstances of the occupant (Carpzov, p. 415; Buxtorf, 
Syn. Jud. p. 451). (See curious figures of different 
forms of huts, and of the great lights of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, in Surenhusius, Mischna, vol. ii; also a 
lively description of some of the huts used by the Jews 
in modern times in La Vie Juive en Alsace, p. 170, etc.) 
Every Israelite is to constitute the sukkdh his regular 
domicile during the whole of the seven days of the fes- 


tival, while his house is only to be his occasional abode, 
and he is only to quit the booth when it rains very 
heavily. Even a child, as soon as he ceases to be de- 
pendent upon his mother, must dwell in the booth; and 
the only persons exempt from this duty are those de- 
puted on pious missions, invalids, nurses, women, and 
infants (Mishna, Sukkah, ii, 8,9). The orthodox rabbins. 
in the time of Christ would not eat any food which ex- 
ceeded in quantity the size of an egg out of the booth 
(ibid. ii, 5). 

The four species of vegetable productions to be used 
during prayer (Lev. xxiii, 39, 40) are the next distinc- 
tive feature of this festival, to which the ancient doctors 
of the law before the time of Christ devoted much at- 
tention. These are—1. “ The fruits of the goodly tree” 
OTI yI ND). As the phrase goodly or splendid tree 
(IT y3) is too indefinite, and the fruit of such a tree 
may simply denote the fruit of any choice fruit-tree, 
thus leaving it very vague, the Hebrew canons, based 
upon one of the significations of “IM (to dwell, to rest ; 
see Rashi on Lev. xxiii, 40), decreed that it means the 
fruits which permanently rest upon the tree—i. e. the cit- 
ron, the paradise-apple (3N, ethrég). Hence the 
rendering of Onkelos, the so-called Jerusalem Targum, 
and the Syriac version of "3 by ethrég (=«irpior, 
Josephus, Ant. xiii, 13, 5), citron. Josephus elsewhere 
(ibid, iii, 10, 4) says that it was the fruit of the persea, 
a tree said by Pliny to have been conveyed from Persia 
to Egypt (Hist. Nat. xv, 13), and which some have 
identified with the peach (Malus persica). The ethrég 
must not be from an uncircumcised tree (Lev. xix, 23), 
nor from the unclean heave-offering (comp. Numb. xviii, 
11,12); it must not have a stain on the crown, nor be 
without the crown, peeled of its rind, perforated, or de- 
fective, else it is illegal (Mishna, Sukkah, iii, 5,6). 2. 
“ Branches of palm-trees” (TRN PD). According 
to the Hebrew canons, it is the shoot of the palm-tree 
when budding, before the leaves are spread abroad, and 
while it is yet like a rod, and this is called Juldb (2555), 
which is the technical expression given in the Chaldee 
versions and in the Jewish writings for the Biblical phrase 
in question (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm.col. 1143; Carpzov, A pp. 
Crit. p.416; Drusius, Not. Maj. in Lev. xxiii). The luláb 
must at least be three hands tall, and must be tied togeth- 
er with its own kind (Mishna, Sukkah, iii, 1,8; Maimoni- 
des, Jad Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth Lulab, vii, 1). 3. “ The 
bough of a thick tree” (may yY? 523). This ambiguous 
phrase is interpreted by the ancient canons to denote “the 
myrtle-branch (0°37) whose leaves thickly cover the 
wood thereof: it must have three or more shoots around 
the stem on the same level of the stem, but if it has two 
shoots opposite each other on the same level, and the 
third shoot is above them, it is not thick, but is called 
(mord Mid) a thin myrtle” (Mishna, Sukkah, 32 b; 
Maimonides, iid. vii, 2). This explanation accounts 
for the rendering of the Chaldee paraphrases of this 
phrase by hadds (03), myrtle-branch. If the point of 
this myrtle-branch is broken off, or if its leaves are torn 
off, or if it has more berries on it than leaves, it is illegal 
(Mishna, Sukkah, iii, 2). 4. “ The willows of the brook” 
(om “373=salixz helix) must be of that species the 
distinguishing marks of which are dark wood, and long 
leaves with smooth margin. If any one of these four 
kinds has been obtained by theft, or comes from a grove 
devoted to idolatry, or from a town which has been 
enticed to idolatry (comp. Deut. xiii, 12, etc.), it is illegal 
(ibid. iii, 1-5). Their legality having been ascertained, 
the palm, the myrtle, and the willow are bound up. 
together into une bundle, denominated luláb. 

It has already been remarked that the Sadducees in 
and before the time of Christ maintained that the 
boughs and fruit here mentioned (viz. Lev. xxiii, 40) 
are to be used for the construction and adornment of 
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the booths, and that they appeal to Neh. viii, 15, 16 in 
support of this view. This view has not only been es- 
poused by the Karaite Jews, the successors of the Sad- 
ducees [see SADDUCEE], but is defended by bishop Pat- 
rick, Keil, and most modern Christian interpreters. 
Against this, however, is to be urged that—(1.) The ob- 
vious sense of the injunction (Lev. xxiii, 40) is that 
these boughs are to be carried as symbols during the 
rejoicing, and that we should expect something more 
explicit than the single and simple word onnp>, and 
ye shall take, had it been designed that these boughs 
should be employed for the construction of the booths. 
(2.) The fruit (°5)—as the margin of the A. V. rightly 
has it, and not boughs, as it is in the text with which 
this injunction commences—could surely not be among 
the materials for the construction of the booths, (3.) The 
law about the booths is entirely separated from the 
ordering of the fruit and boughs, as may be seen from a 
comparison of Lev. xxiii, 40 with ver. 42. (4.) The first 
day of this festival, as we have seen, was a holy convo- 
cation, on which all manner of work was interdicted. 
It is therefore against the sanctity of the day to sup- 
pose that the command to take the fruit and the boughs 
on the first day meant that the Israelites are to con- 
struct with these plants the booths on this holy day. 
(5.) The appeal to Neh. viii is beside the mark, inasmuch 
as different materials are there mentioned—e. g. olive- 
branches and pine-branches—which were actually used 
for making the booths, while the hadér fruit and the 
willow specified in the Pentateuchal injunction are 
omitted. With the regulations about the tabernacles 
and the boughs or duldb before us, we can now continue 
the description of the mode in which this festival was 
celebrated in the Temple. 
lth of Tishri was the Preparation Day (O1" AnD 
316=zmapaccevn). The pilgrims came up to Jerusa- 
lem on the day previous to the commencement of the 
festival, when they prepared e®erything necessary for 
its solemn observance. The priests proclaimed the ap- 
proach of the holy convocation on the eve of this day 
by the blasts of trumpets, As on the Feasts of the Pass- 
over and Pentecost, the altar of the burnt-sacrifice was 
cleansed in the first night-watch (Mishna, Yoma, i, 8), 
and the gates of the Temple, as well as those of the in- 
ner court, were opened immediately after midnight for 
the convenience of the priests who resided in the city, 
and for the people who filled the court before the cock 
crew to have their sacrifices and offerings duly exam- 
ined by the priests (ibid. i, 8). When the first day of 
Tabernacles happened on the Sabbath the people brought 
their palm-branches or lulábs on the 14th of Tishri to 
the synagogue on the Temple mount, where the ser- 
vants of the synagogue (0317) deposited them in a 
gallery, while the duldbs of the elders of the synagogue 
(O°) were placed in a separate chamber, as it was 
against the Sabbatical laws to carry the palms on the 
Sabbath from the booths of the respective pilgrims to 
the Temple. 
15th of Tishri.—At daybreak of the first day of the 
festival a priest, accompanied by a jubilant procession 
and by a band of music, descended with a golden pitch- 
er holding three logs to the pool of Siloam, and, having 
filled it with water from the brook, he endeavored to 
reach the Temple in time to join his brother priests 
who carried the morning sacrifice to the altar (Tosiph- 
ta Sukkah, c. iii). Following in their steps, he enter- 
ed from the south through the water-gate into the inner 
court (Mishna, Middoth, ii, 6; Gemara, Sukkah, 48 a). 
On reaching the water-gate, he was welcomed by three 
blasts of the trumpet. He then ascended the steps 
of the altar with another priest who carried a pitcher 
of wine for the drink-offering. The two priests turned 
to the left of the altar where two silver basins were fix- 
ed with holes at the bottom; the basin for the water 
was to the west and had a narrower hole, while the one 
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for the wine was to the east and had a wider hole, so 
that both might get empty at the same time. Into 
these respective basins they simultaneously and slowly 
poured the water and the wine in such a manner that 
both were emptied at the same time upon the base of 
the altar. To the priest who poured out the water the 
people called out, Raise thy hand! The reason for this 
is that when Alexander Jannai, who officiated as priest, 
was charged with this duty, being a Sadducee and re- 
jecting the ordinances of the scribes, he poured the 
water over his feet and not into the basin, whereupon 
the people pelted him with their ethrégs, or citrons. 
At this catastrophe, which nearly cost the life of the 
Maccabean king, Alexander Jannai called for the as- 
sistance of the soldiers, when nearly six thousand Jews 
perished in the Temple, and the altar was damaged, a 
corner of it being broken off in the struggle which en- 
sued (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 13,5; Mishna, Sukkah, iv, 9; 
Gemara, ibid. 48 a; 51 a; Gratz, Geschichte der Juden 
[2d ed. Leips. 1863], iii, 112, 473 sq.). See SCRIBES. 
The ceremony of drawing the water was repeated ev- 
ery morning during the seven days of the festival. 

At the same time that the priests went in procession 
to the pool of Siloam, another jubilant multitude of peo- 
ple went to a place outside Jerusalem called Motsd 
(82457), which abounded in willows. These willows 
they gathered with great rejoicing, carried them into 
the Temple amid the blasts of trumpets, and placed 
them at the altar in such a manner that their tops over- 
hung and formed a sort of canopy (Mishna, Sukkah, iv, 
5). The decorating process of the altar being finished, 
the daily morning sacrifice was first offered, Musdph 
(99%); then the additional or special sacrifice for this 
festival prescribed in Numb, xxix, 12-38, which, on the 
first day, consisted of a burnt-offering of thirteen bul- 
locks, two rams, and fourteen lambs, with the appropri- 
ate meat- and drink-offering, and a goat for a sin-offer- 
ing, and then the peace-offerings, the vows, and the 
free-will offerings, which constituted the repast of the 
people (Jerusalem, Sukkah, v). While these sacrifices 
were offered the Levites chanted the Great Hallel, as on 
the feasts of the Passover and Pentecost. On this occa- 
sion, however, each of the pilgrims held in his right hand 
the /uldb, or palm, to which were tied the twigs of myr- 
tle and willow as described above, and the ethrég, or 
citron, in his left, while these psalms were chanted; 
and, during the chanting of Psa. cxviii, the pilgrims 
shook their palms three times—viz. at the singing of 
ver. 1, 25, and 29 (Mishna, Sukkah, iii, 9). When the 
Musdph chant was finished the priests in procession 
went round the altar once, exclaiming: Hosanna, O Je- 
hovah; give us help, O Jehovah, give prosperity ! (Psa. 
exviii, 25). Thereupon the solemn benediction was 
pronounced by the priests and the people dispersed, 
amid the repeated exclamations, “How beautiful art 
thou, O altar!” or “To Jehovah and thee, O altar, we 
give thanks!” (Mishna, Sukkah, iv, 5; Gemara, ibid. 44 b, ° 
45). Each one of the pilgrims then betook himself to 
his respective booth, there to enjoy his repast with the 
Levite, the stranger, the poor, and the fatherless who 
shared his hospitality. This practice explains the re- 
marks of the evangelists (Matt. xxi, 8, 9,15; John xii, 
12,13). It is to be remarked that on the first day of 
the festival every Israelite carried about his luláb, or 
palm, all day; he carried it into the synagogue, held it 
in his hand while praying, and only laid it down when 
called to the reading of the law, as he then had to hold 
the scroll [see SYNAGOGUE]; carried it with him when 
he went to visit the sick and comfort the mourners 
(Mishna, Sukkah, 41 a; Maimonides, Jud Ha-Chezuka, 
Hilchoth Lulab, vii, 24). 

16th-20th of Tishrt.—These days were half-holydays; 
they were called the middle days of the festival (>m 
312 = pecovonce ric EoorHe, John vii, 14), or the lesser 
festival (JOP 33473). Any articles of food or raiment 
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required for immediate use were allowed to be pur- 
chased privately during these days, and work demand- 
ed by the emergencies of the public service or required 
for the festival, the omission of which entailed loss or 
injury, was permitted to be done. See PASSOVER. 

On the night of the 15th, and on the five succeeding 
nights, the rejoicing of the drawing of water (OMAY 
Irw nI) was celebrated in the court of the Tem- 
ple in the following manner: The people assembled in 
large masses in the court of the women at night after 
the expiration of the first day of the festival. The 
women occupied the galleries, which were permanent 
fixtures in the court (Mishna, Middoth, ii, 15), while the 
men occupied the space below. Four huge golden can- 
delabra were placed in the centre of the court; each of 
these candelabra had four golden basins and four lad- 
ders, on which stood four lads from the rising youths 
of the priests with jars of oil wherewith they fed the 
basins, while the cast-off garments of the priests were 
used as wicks. The lights of these candelabra illumi- 
nated the whole city. Around these lights pious and 
distinguished men danced before the people with light- 
ed flambeaux in their hands, singing hymns and songs 
of praise; while the Levites, who were stationed on the 
fifteen steps which led into the woman’s court, and cor- 
responded to the fifteen psalms of degrees =steps (Psa. 
CXX-CXXXiv), accompanied the songs with harps, psal- 
teries, cymbals, and numberless musical instruments. 
The dancing, as well as the vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic, continued till daybreak. Some of these pious men 
performed dexterous movements with their flambeaux 
while dancing for the amusement of the people. Thus 
it is related that R. Simon II (A.D.30-50), son of Ga- 
maliel I, the teacher of the apostle Paul [see Epuca- 
TION], used to dance with eight torches in his hands, 
which he alternately threw up in the air and caught 
again without their touching each other or falling to 
the ground (Tosiphia Sukkah, c. iv; Jerusalem, Suk- 
kah, v, 4; Babylon, ibid. 53 a). It is supposed that it 
was the splendid light of this grand illumination which 
suggested the remark of our Saviour—“I am the light 
of the world” (John viii, 12). Towards the approach of 
day two priests stationed themselves, with trumpets in 
their hands, at the upper gate leading from the court 
of the Israelites to the court of the women, and awaited 
the announcement of daybreak by the crowing of the 
cock. As soon as the cock crew, they blew the trumpets 
three times and marched out the people of the Temple 
in such a manner that they had to descend the ten 
steps, where the two priests again blew the trumpets 
three times, and when they reached the lowest step in 
the outer court they for the third time blew the trum- 
pets three times. They continued to blow as they were 
marching across the court till they reached the eastern 
gate. Here they turned their faces westward towards 
the Temple and said, “Our fathers once turned their 
back to the sanctuary in this place, and their faces to 
the east, and worshipped the sun towards the east 
(comp. Ezek. viii, 15, 16); but we lift up our eyes to 
Jehovah.” Thereupon they returned to the Temple, 
while the people who were thus marched out went to 
their respective booths, Some, however, formed them- 
selves into a procession, and went with the priests to the 
pool of Siloam to fetch the water; while others return- 
ed to the Temple, to be present at the morning sacrifice 
(Mishna, Sukkah, v, 2-4; Maimonides, Jad Ha-Chezaka, 
Hilchoth Sukkah, viii, 12-15). The Talmud maintains 
that the ceremony of the drawing of water is anterior 
to the Babylonian captivity, and that Isa. xii, 3 refers 
to it (Sukkah, 48 b). Indeed, it is only on this suppo- 
sition that the imagery in Isa. xii, 3 obtains its full 
force and significance. As to the import of this cere- 
mony, ancient tradition furnishes two explanations of it. 
(1.) Since the Feast of Tabernacles was the time of the 
latter rain (Joel ii, 23), the drawing and pouring out of 
the water was regarded as symbolical of the forthcom- 
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ing rain which it was ardently desired might be blessed 
to the people. Hence the remark that he who will not 
come up to the Feast of Tabernacles shall have no rain 
(Sukkah, 48, 51; Rosh ha-Shanah, 16; Taanith, 2 a). 
(2.) The Jews seem to have regarded the rite as symbol- 
ical of the water miraculously supplied to their fathers 
from the rock at Meribah. But they also gave to it a 
more strictly spiritual signification. It was regarded 
as typical of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Hence 
the remark : “It is called the house of drawing the wa- 
ter, because from thence the Holy Spirit is drawn in 
accordance with what is said in Isa. xii, 3, ‘With joy 
shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation’” (Je- 
rusalem Sukkah, v, 1). It is upon this explanation 
that our Saviour’s remark is based (John vii, 37-39) in 
allusion to this ceremony on this last day of the festival 
when it was performed for the last time. The two 
meanings are, of course, perfectly harmonious, as is 
shown by the use which Paul makes of the historical 
fact (1 Cor. x, 4)—“ they drank of that spiritual rock 
that followed them: and that rock was Christ.” 

The mode in which the sacrifices were offered in the 
middle days of the festival, the use of the palm and the 
citron, the procession round the altar, etc., were simply 
a repetition of the first day of the festival, with this ex- 
ception, however, that the number of animals diminish- 
ed daily, according to the prescription in Numb. xxix, 
12-38, and that the Lesser Hallel was chanted by Le- 
vites instead of the Great Hallel (q. v.). A peculiarity 
connected with the sacrificial service of this festival 
must here be noticed. On all other festivals only those 
of the twenty-four orders of the priests officiated upon 
whom the lot fell (comp. 1 Chron. xxiv, 7-19), but on 
the seven days of Tabernacles the whole of the twenty- 
four orders officiated. On the first day the thirteen bul- 
locks, two rams, and one goat were offered by sixteen 
orders, while the fourteen sheep were offered by the oth- 
er eight. As there was one bullock less offered each of 
the seven days, one orger of priests left each day the 
sixteen orders who offered these bullocks and joined 
those who offered the fourteen lambs. Hence, “on the 
first day six of these orders offered two lambs each, and 
the two other orders one lamb each. On the second 
day five orders of the priests offered two lambs each, 
and the four other orders one lambeach. On the third 
day four orders offered two lambs each, and six orders 
one lamb each. On the fourth day three orders offered 
two lambs each, and eight orders one lamb each. On 
the fifth day two orders offered two lambs each, and ten 
orders one lamb each. On the sixth day one order of- 
fered two lambs each, and twelve orders one lamb each ; 
while on the seventh day, when the orders of priests 
who sacrificed the bullocks had diminished to eight, 
fourteen orders offered one lamb each” (Mishna, Suk- 
kah, v, 6). 

21st of Tishri.—The seventh day, which was denom- 
inated the last day of the Feast of Tabernacles (310 Bi" 
sm by ymn, Mishna, Sukkah, iv, 8), was especial- 
ly distinguished in the following manner from the oth- 
er six days. After the Musåph, or special festival sac- 
rifice of the day, the priests in procession made seven 
circuits round the altar (ibid. iv, 5), whereas on the pre- 
ceding days of the festival only one circuit was made. 
The willows (m2) which surrounded the altar were 
then so thoroughly shaken by the people that the leaves 
lay thickly on the ground. The people also fetched 
palm-branches and beat them to pieces at the side of 
the altar (ibid. iv, 6). It is from this fact that the last 
day of the festival obtained the names of the Day of 
Willows (M253 ibid. iv, 1), the Great Hosanna Day 
(M39 NI AS Wir OM), and the Branch-thrashing Day 


(MIVA wam ON, zbid.iv,6). Herzfeld suggests that 
the thrashing of the willows and palms may have been 
to symbolize that after the last verdure of the year had. 
served for the adornment of the altar the trees might 
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now go on to cast off their leaves (Gesch. des Volkes Is- 
rael, ii, 125). As soon as the thrashing process was 
over, the children who were present, and who also car- 
ried about the festive nosegays, threw away their palms 
and ate up their ethrégs, or citrons (Mishna, Sukkah, iv, 
7); while the pilgrims, “in the afternoon of this day, 
began to remove the furniture from the Tabernacles in 
honor of the last day of the festival” (ibid. iv, 8), as the 
obligation to live or eat in the booths ceased in the af- 
ternoon of the seventh day, inasmuch as the Feast of 
Tabernacles itself had now terminated. The eighth 
day, as we shall presently see, was a holy convocation, 
whereon no manner of work was allowed to be done, 
and the Hebrews could no more dismantle their huts 
on this day without desecrating it than on the Sabbath. 
It must also be remarked that this last day of the fes- 
tival, this Great Hosanna day, was regarded as one of 
the four days whereon God judges the world (Mish- 
na, Rosh ha-Shanah, i, 2; Gemara, sbid.). There can, 
therefore, be but little doubt that when John records 
the memorable words uttered by Christ (iv rg toyary 
huipa TY peyáňy Tij¢ Eopric), in the last great day of 
the festival (John vii, 37), he meant this distinguished 
day. 

22d of Tishri.—The eighth day—which, as we have 
seen, was a separate festival—was a day of holy convo- 
cation whereon no manner of work was allowed to be 
done. After the daily morning sacrifice and the pri- 
vate offerings of the people, the sacrifices prescribed in 
Numb. xxix, 36-38 were offered, during which the Great 
Hallel was chanted by the Levites, At the sacrifices, 
however, the twenty-four orders of priests were no long- 
er present, but lots were cast as on other festivals, and 
that order upon whom the lot fell offered the sacrifices 
(Mishna, Sukkah, v,6). The Israelites dwelt no longer 
in the booths on this day, the joyful procession for the 
drawing of water was discontinued, the grand illumi- 
nation in the court of the women ceased, and the palms 
and willows were not used any more, 

It only remains to be added, that when the Feast of 
Tabernacles fell on a Sabbatical year (q. v.) the reading 
of portions of the law (Deut. xxxi, 10-13) was after- 
wards confined to one book of the Pentateuch. This 
arose from the multiplication of synagogues, in which 
the law was read every week, thus rendering it less 
needful to read extensive portions in the Temple dur- 
ing this festival, inasmuch as the people had now am- 
ple opportunities of listening in their respective places 
of worship to the reading of the law and the prophets. 
Hence also the reading of the law, which in olden days 
took place in the last hours of the forenoon of every 
day of this festival, was afterwards restricted to one 
day. It was at last assigned to the high-priest, and 
ultimately to the king. , 

It is said that the altar was adorned throughout the 
seven days with sprigs of willows, one of which each 
Israelite who came into the court brought with him. 
The great number of the sacrifices has already been 
noticed. The number of public victims offered on the 
first day exceeded those of any day in the year (Menach, 
xiii, 5). But besides these, the Chagigahs or private 
peace-offerings were more abundant than at any other 
time; and there is reason to believe that the whole of 
the sacrifices nearly outnumbered all those otfered at the 
other festivals put together, It belongs to the character 
of the feast that on each day the trumpets of the Tem- 
ple are said to have sounded twenty-one times. Though 
all the Hebrew annual festivals were seasons of rejoic- 
ing, the Feast of Tabernacles was, in this respect, distin- 
guished above them all. The huts and the lulábs must 
have made a gay and striking spectacle over the city 
by day, and the lamps, the flambeaux, the music, and 
the joyous gatherings in the court of the Temple must 
have given a still more festive character to the night. 
Hence it was called by the rabbins 4M, the festival, xar 


&oynv. There is a proverb in Sukkah (v, 1), “He who 
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has never seen the rejoicing at the pouring-out of the 
water of Siloam has never seen rejoicing in his life.” 
Maimonides says that he who failed at the Feast of 
Tabernacles in contributing to the public joy according 
to his means incurred especial guilt (Carpzov, p. 419).. 
The feast is designated by Josephus (Ant. viii, 4, 1) 
opr) aywrTtatn Kai peyiorn, and by Philo éoproy 
peyiory. Its thoroughly festive nature is shown in the 
accounts of its observance in Josephus (ibid. viii, 4, 1; 
xv, 33), as well as in the accounts of its celebration by 
Solomon, Ezra, and Judas Maccabeeus. From this fact, 
and its connection with the ingathering of the fruits 
of the year, especially the vintage, it is not wonderful 
that Plutarch should have likened it to the Dionysiac 
festivals, calling it Pvpcopopia and kparnpogpopia (Sym- 
08. iv). 
É 3. From the Dispersion of the Jews to the Present 
Time.—Excepting the ordinances which were local and 
belonged to the Temple and its sacrificial service, and 
bating the exposition and more rigid explanation of 
some of the rites so as to adapt them to the altered con- 
dition of the nation, the Jews to the present day con- 
tinue to celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles as in the 
days of the second Temple. As soon as the Day of 
Atonement is over, every orthodox Israelite, according 
to the ancient canons, begins to erect his booth in which 
he and his family take up their temporary abode dur- 
ing this festival, Each paterfamilias also provides him- 
self with a luláb= palm, and ethrég=citron, as defined 
by the ancient canons. On the eve of the 14th of Tish- 
ri, or of the Preparation Day (M130 23), the festival 
commences. All the Jews, attired in their festive gar- 
ments, resort to the synagogue, where, after the evening 
prayer (29⁄2) appointed in the liturgy for this oc- 
casion, the hallowed nature of the festival is proclaimed 
by the cantor (3177) in the blessing pronounced over the 


cup of wine (911). After the evening service, every 
family resorts to its respective booth, which is illumi- 
nated and adorned with foliage and diverse fruit, and 
in which the first festive meal is taken. Before, how- 
ever, anything is eaten, the head of the family pro- 
nounces the sanctity of the festival over a cup of wine. 
This sanctification or Kiddish (HP) was ordained 
by the men of the Great Synagogue (q. v.), and as there 
is no doubt that our Saviour and his apostles recited it, 
we shall give it in English. It is as follows: “ Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast created the fruit of the vine! Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast chosen 
us from among all nations, hast exalted us above all 
tongues, and hast sanctified us with thy command- 
ments. In love, O Lord, thou bast given us appoint- 
ed times for joy, festivals, and seasons for rejoicing; 
and this Feast of Tabernacles, this time of our glad- 
ness, the holy convocation, in memory of the exodus 
from Egypt; for thou hast chosen us, and hast sanc- 
tified us above all nations, and hast caused us to in- 
herit thy holy festivals with joy and rejoicing. Bless- 
ed art thou, O Lord, who hast sanctified Israel and the 
seasons! Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the universe, who hast sanctified us with thy command- 
ments, and hast enjoined us to dwell in booths! Bless- 
ed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast preserved us alive, sustained us, and brought us to 
the beginning of this season!” Thereupon each mem- 
ber of the family washes his hands, pronouncing the 
prescribed benediction while drying them, and all en- 
joy the repast. The orthodox Jews sleep in the booths 
all night. The following morning, which is the first 
day of the festival, they again resort to the synagogue, 
holding the palms and citrons in their hands. ‘They 
lay them down during the former part of the prayer, 
but take them up after the eighteen benedictions, when 
they are about to recite the Hallel, Holding the palm 
in the right hand and the citron in the left, they recite 
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the following prayer: “ Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who hast sanctified us with 
thy ‘commandments, and hast enjoined us to take the 
palm-branch!” ‘Thereupon each one turns his citron 
upside-down and waves his palm-branch three times 
towards the east, three times towards the west, three 
times towards the south, and three times towards the 
north. The legate of the congregation pronounces the 
following benediction: “ Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who hast sanctified us with 
thy commandments, and hast enjoined us to recite the 
Hallel!” and the Hallel is chanted; when they come 
to Psa. cxviii, the waving of the palm-branch is repeat- 
ed at the first, tenth, and twenty-fifth verses, just as it 
was done in the Temple. Two scrolls of the law are 
then taken out of the ark (JN, mann) and brought 
on the platform (A2), when the lessons for the first 
day of the festival are read out from the law—Lev. xxii, 
'26-xxiii, 44; and Numb. xxix, 12-16, as Maphtir; and 
from the prophets, Zech. xiv, 1-21. See HAPHTARAH. 
After this the Musdph prayer is recited, which corre- 
sponds to the Musdph or additional sacrifices in the 
Temple for this special festival. When the legate of the 
congregation in reciting the Musdéph comes to the pas- 
sage where the expression priests (O"3M5) occurs, the 
Aaronites and the Levites arise, and, after the latter 
have washed the hands of the former, the priests, with 
uplifted hands, pronounce the sacerdotal benediction 
(Numb. vi, 24-27) upon the congregation, who have 
their faces veiled with the Talith. See Frince. The 
ark of the Lord is then placed in the centre of the syn- 
agogue, when the elders form themselves into a proces- 
sion headed by the legate, who carries the scroll of the 
law, and all the rest carry the palm-branches in their 
hands and walk round the ark once, repeating the Ho- 
sanna, and waving the palms in commemoration of the 
procession round the altar in the Temple (Maimonides, 
lad Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth Lulab, vii, 23). When the 
morning service is concluded, the people betake them- 
selves to their respective booths to partake of the fes- 
tive repast with the poor and the stranger. In the af- 
ternoon, about five or six o’clock, they again resort to 
the synagogue to recite the Minchah (M3) prayer, 
answering to the daily evening sacrifice in the Temple. 
As soon as darkness sets in or the stars appear, the sec- 


doubled the days of holy convocation. The evening 
prayer as well as the practices for this evening resem- 
ble those of the first evening. 

The ritual for the second day in the morning, as well 
as the rites, with very few variations, is like that of 
the first day. The lesson, however, from the prophets 
is different, for on this day 1 Kings viii, 2-21 is read. 
After the afternoon service of this day the middle days 
of the festival begin, which last four days, when the 
ritual is like that of ordinary days, except that a few 
prayers bearing on this festival are occasionally inserted 
in the regular formule, lessons from the law are read on 
each day as specified in the article HAPHTARAH, and 
the above-named procession goes round the ark. The 
seventh day, which is the Great Hosanna ( XIXW 
73"), is celebrated with peculiar solemnity, inasmuch 
as itis believed that on this day God decrees the weather, 
or rather the rain, for the future harvest (Mishna, Rosh 
ha-Shanah, i, 2; Gemara, ibid.). On the evening pre- 
ceding this day every Israelite prepares for himself a 
small bunch of willows tied up with the bark of the 
palm; some of the pious Jews assemble either in the 
synagogue or in the booths to read the book of Deuter- 
onomy, the Psalms, the Mishna, etc., all night, and are 
immersed before the morning prayer. When the time 
of morning service arrives, numerous candles are lighted 
in the synagogue, and after the Shachrith (M°"7MD) = 





day, seven scrolls of the law are taken out of the ark, 
and from one of them the lesson is read. The Muséph 
or additional prayer is then recited; thereupon a pro- 
cession is formed, headed by the rabbi and the legate 
with the palms in their hands, and followed by those 
who carry the seven scrolls of the law. This procession 
goes seven times round the ark, which is placed in the 
middle of the synagogue, or round the reading - desk, 
reciting the Hosannas, in accordance with the seven 
circuits around the altar which were performed in the 
Temple on this day, and waving their palms at certain 
expressions. The palms are then laid down, and every 
one takes up his bunch of willows and beats off its leaves 
at a certain part of the liturgy, in accordance with the 
beating off the leaves from the willows around the altar 
in the Temple, which took place on this day. On the 
evening of the seventh day the festival commences 
which concludes the whole cycle of festival ("32W 
maxy). It is a day of holy convocation, on which no 
manner of work is done, and is introduced by the Kid- 
dish (WP) = proclamation of its sanctity, given in the 
former part of this section. On the following morning 
the Jews resort to the synagogue, recite the morning 
prayer (M""Mw), as in the first two days of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, inserting, however, some prayers appropri- 
ate for this occasion. Thereupon the special lesson for 
the day is read, the Musdph or additional prayer is of- 
fered, and the priests pronounce the benediction in the 
manner already described. The people no longer take 
their meals in the booths on this day. On the evening 
of this day again another festival commences, called the 
Rejoicing of the Law (AM MAW). After the re- 
citing of the Eighteen Benedictions, all the scrolls of the 
law are taken out of the ark, into which a lighted candle 
is placed. A procession is then formed of the distin- 
guished members, who are headed by the legate; they 
hold the scrolls in their hands, and go around the read- 
ing-desk ; the scrolls are then put back into the ark, and 


only one is placed upon the desk, out of which is read 


the last chapter of Deuteronomy, and to the reading of 
which all persons present in the synagogue are called, 
including children. When the evening service is over 
the children leave the synagogue in procession, carrying 
banners with sundry Hebrew inscriptions. 

On the following morning the Jews again resort to 


ond day of the festival commences, the Jews having | the synagogue, recite the Hallel after the Eighteen Ben- 


edictions, empty the ark of all its scrolls, put a lighted 
candle into it, form themselves into a procession, and 
with the scrolls in their hands, and amid jubilant songs, 
go round the reading-desk. This being over, the scrolls 
of the law are put back into the ark, and from one of the 
two which are retained is read Deut. xxxiii, whereunto 
four persons are at. first called, then all the little children 
are called as on the previous evening, and then again 
several grown-up people are called. The first of these 
is called the Bridegroom of the Law (AM IMM), and 
after the cantor who calls him up has addressed him in 
a somewhat lengthy Hebrew formula, the last verses of 
the Pentateuch are read; and when the reading of the 
law is thus finished all the people exclaim, PtM, be strong! 
which expression is printed at the end of every book in 
the Hebrew Bible as well as of*every non-inspired He- 
brew work. After reading the last chapter of the law, 
the beginning of Genesis (i, 1-ii, 3) is read, to which 
another one is called who is denominated the Bridegroom 
of Genesis (D'VN JOM), and to whom again the 
cantor delivers a somewhat lengthy Hebrew formula; 
the Maphtir, consisting of Numb. xxix, 35-xxx, 1, is 
then read from another scroll; and with the recitation 
of thé Musdph, or additional special prayer for the fes- 
tival, the service is concluded. The rest of the day is 
spent in rejoicing and feasting. The design of this fes- 
tival is to celebrate the annual completion of the perusal 


morning prayer, which is similar to that of the previous | of the Pentateuch, inasmuch as on this day the last sec- 
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tion of the law is read. Hence the name of the festival, 
the Rejotcing of Finishing the Law. 

IV. Origin and Import of this Festival.—Like Pente- 
cost, the Feast of Tabernacles owes its origin to the 
harvest, which terminated at this time, and which the 
Jews in common with other nations of antiquity cele- 
brated as a season of joy and thankfulness for the kindly 
fruit of the earth. This is undoubtedly implied in its 
very name, the Feast of Inguthering, aud is distinctly 
declared in Exod. xxiii, 16: “Thou shalt keep... the 
feast of ingathering in the end of the year when thou 
hast gathered in thy labors out of the tield” (comp. also 
Lev. xxiii, 39; Deut. xvi, 13). With this agricultural 
origin, however, is associated a great historical event, 
which the Jews are enjoined to remember during the 
celebration of this festival, and which imparted a second 
name to this feast—viz. “ Ye shall dwell in booths seven 
days ... that your generations may know that I made 
the children of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought 
them out of the land of Egypt” (Lev. xxiii, 42, 43), 
whence its name, the Feast of Booths or Tabernacles. 
The Feast of Tabernacles, therefore, like the Passover, has 
atwofold signiticance—viz. it has a reference both to the 
annual course of nature and to a great national event. 
As to the reason for connecting this pre-eminently joy- 
ous festival of ingathering with the homeless dwelling 
of the Israelites in booths in the wilderness, we prefer 
the one given by the ancient Jews to theories advanced 
by modern commentators. In the midst of their great 
jov—when their houses are full of corn, new wine, oil, 
and all good things, and their hearts overtiow with re- 
joicing—the Israelites might forget the Lord their God, 
and say that it is their power and the strength of their 
arm which have gotten them this prosperity (Deut. viii, 
12, etc.). To guard against this the Hebrews were 
commanded to quit their permanent and sheltered house 
and sojourn in booths at the time of harvest and in the 
midst of general abundance, to be reminded thereby that 
they were once homeless and wanderers in the wilder- 
ness, and that they are now in the enjovment of bless- 
ings through the goodness and faithfulness of their 
heavenly Father, who fulfilled the promises made to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. This idea was still more 
developed after the Babylonian captivity, when the 
<anons about the building of the booths were enacted. 
The booths, as we have seen, were to be covered in such 
a manner as to admit the view of the sky and the stars, 
in order that the sojourners therein might be reminded 
-f their Creator, and remember that, however great and 
prosperous the harvest, the things of earth are perishable 
and vanity of vanities. This is the reason why the 
scribes also ordained that the book of Ecclesiastes should 
‘be read on this joyous festival. 

The origin of the Feast of Tabernacles is by some 
connected with Sukkoth, the first halting-place of the 
Israelites on their march out of Egypt; and the huts 
are taken, not to commemorate the tents in the wilder- 
ness, but the leafy booths (sukkoth) in which they lodged 
for the last time before they entered the desert. ‘The 
feast would thus call to mind the transition from settled 
4o nomadic life (Stanley, Sinai und Pulestine, Appendix, 
§ 89). 

Philo saw in this feast a witness for the original equal- 
aty of all the members of the chosen race. All, during 
ahe week, poor and rich, the inhabitant alike of the pal- 
ace and the hovel, lived in huts which, in strictness, were 
to be of the plainest and most ordinary materials and 
<onstruction. From this point of view the Israelite 
would be reminded with still greater edification of the 
perilous and toilsome march of his forefathers through 
the desert, when the nation seemed to be more imme- 
diately dependent on God for food, shelter, and protec- 
tion, while the completed harvest stored up for the 
coming winter set before him the benefits he had de- 
rived from the possession of the land flowing with milk 
and honey which had been of old promised to his race. 

But the culminating-point of this blessing was the 
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establishment of the central spot of the national worship 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. Hence it was evidently 
fitting that the Feast of Tabernacles should be kept with 
an unwonted degree of observance at the dedication of 
Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings viii, 2,65; Josephus, Ant 
viii, 4, 5), again after the rebuilding of the Temple by 
Ezra (Neh. viii, 13-18), and a third time by Judas Mac- 
cabseus, when he had driven out the Syrians and re- 
stored the Temple to the worship of Jehovah (2 Macc. 
x, 5-8). 

V. Literature.—Maimonides, Jad Ha-Chezaka, Hi- 
choth Lulab; Meyer, De Temp. et Festis Diebus Hebreo- 
rum (Utrecht, 1755), p. 317, etc.; Bahr, Symbolik des 
Mosaischen Cultus (Heidelberg, 1839), ii, 624 sq., 652 sq. ; 
Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (Nordhausen, 1857), 
ii, 120 sq., 177 sq.; The Jewish Ritual, entitled Derek 
Ha-Chajim (Vienna, 1859), p. 214 b sq., 295 sq.; Keil, 
Handbuch der biblischen Archäologie (2d ed. Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1859), p. 412 sq.; Carpzov, A pp. Crit. p.414; 
Buxtorf, Syn. Jud. c. xxi; Reland, Ant. iv, 5; Lightfoot, 
Temple Service, xvi, and Exercit.in Joan. vii, 2,37; Otho, 
Lex. Rab. 230; the treatise Sukkah, in the Mishna, with 
Surenhusius’s Notes; Hupfeld, De Fest. Hebr. pt.ii; comp. 
the monographs De Libatione Aque in Fest. Tab. by 
Iken (in the Symbol, etc. [ Bremen, 1744], i, 160), Biel 
(Vitemb. 1716), and Tresenreuter (Alt. 1743), Groddek, 
De Ceremonia Palmarum in Fest. Tab. (Lips. 1694-95, 
also in Ugolino, vol. xviii); Dachs, on Sukkah, in the 
Jerusalem Gemara (Utrecht, 1726); Tirsch, De Taber- 
nac. Feriis (Prag. s. 1. et an.). 


| 

Tab’itha (Taßı%á ; Vulg. Tabitha), also called 
Dorcas (Aopxag), a female disciple of Joppa, “ full of 
good works,” among which that of making clothes for 
the poor is specifically mentioned (Acts ix, 3642). 
A.D. 32. While Peter was at the neighboring town of 
Lydda, Tabitha died, upon which the disciples at Joppa 
sent an urgent message to the apostle, begging him to 
come to them without delay. It is not quite evident 
from the narrative whether they looked for any exercise 
of miraculous power on his part, or whether they simply 
wished for Christian consolation under what they re- 
‘garded as the common calamity of their Church; but 
the miracle recently performed on Æneas (ver. 34), and 
the expression in ver, 38 (dteASeiv Ewe huv), lead to 
the former supposition, Upon his arrival Peter found 
the deceased already prepared for burial, and laid out in 
an upper chamber, where she was surrounded by the re- 
cipients and the tokens of her charity. After the ex- 
ample of our Saviour in the house of Jairus (Matt. ix, 
25; Mark v, 40), “ Peter put them all forth,” prayed for 
the divine assistance, and then commanded Tabitha to 
arise (comp. Mark v, 41; Luke viii, 54). She opened 
her eyes and sat up, and then, assisted by the apostle, 
rose from her couch. This great miracle, as we are fur- 
ther told, produced an extraordinary effect in Joppa, and 
was the occasion of many conversions there (Acts ix, 
42). See PETER. 

The name of “Tabitha” (R750) is the Aramaic 
form answering to the Hebrew M34, tsebiyah, a “ fe- 
male gazelle,” the gazelle being regarded in the East, 
among both Jews and Arabs, as a standard of beauty— 
indeed, the word "3X properly means “beauty.” Luke 
gives “Dorcas” as the Greek equivalent of the name. 
Similarly we find opxáç as the Sept. rendering of "3X 
in Deut. xii, 15,22; 2 Sam. ii, 18; Prov. vi, 5. It has 
been inferred from the occurrence of the two names that 
Tabitha was a Hellenist (see Whitby, ad loc.). This, 
however, does not follow, even if we suppose that the 
two names were actually borne by her, as it would seem 
to have been the practice even of the Hebrew Jews at 
this period to have a Gentile name in addition to their 
Jewish name. But it is by no means clear from the 
language of Luke that Tabitha actually bore the name 
of Dorcas. All he tells us is that the name of Tabitha 
means “gazelle” (dopeag), and for the benefit of bis 
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Gentile readers he afterwards speaks of her by the Greek 
equivalent. At the same time it is very possible that 
she may have been known by both names; and we 
learn from Josephus (War, iv, 3, 5) that the name of 
Dorcas was not unknown in Palestine. Among the 
Greeks also, as we gather from Lucretius (iv, 1154), it 
was a term of endearment. Other examples of the use 
of the name will be found in Wettstein, ad loc. See 
Dorcas. 


Table is the rendering in the A. V. usually of py, 
shulchân (New Test. rpdmeZa, likewise invariably so 
translated, except Luke xix, 23 [“ bank”]; Acts xvi, 
34 [“ meat”]), so called from being extended (mow; 
comp. Homer, Od. x, 37; and see Psa. lxix, 23), and 
denoting especially a table spread with food (Judg. i, 
7; 1 Sam. xx, 29, 34; 1 Kings v, 7; x, 5; Job xxxvi, 
16; Neh. v, 17); but spoken likewise of the table of 
shew-bread (see below), and likewise of the lectisternia 
prepared before idols (Isa. xlv, 11; see Schumann, De 
Lectisterniis in Sucro Cod. [ Lips. 1739}). For the “ ta- 
bles” of stone on which the Decalogue was engraved, 
see below. The word 30%, mesáb, a divan (q. v.), is 
once rendered “at table” (Cant. i, 12). See SITTING. 

Little is known as to the form of tables among the 
Hebrews; but, as in other Oriental nations, they were 
probably not high. In Exod. xxv, 23, indeed, the table 
for the shew-bread is described as a cubit and a half in 
height; but the table of Herod’s temple, as depicted on 
the arch of Titus at Rome, is only half a cubit high. 
Probably the table of the ancient Hebrews differed little 
from that of the modern Arabs, namely, a piece of skin 
or leather spread upon the ground (hence the figure of 
entanglement in it, Psa. Ixix, 23). In Palestine, at the 
present day, the general custom, even of the better 
classes, is to bring a polygonal stool (kurs?), about four- 
teen inches high, into the common sitting-room for 
meals. Upon this is placed a tray (seniyeh) of basket- 
work or of metal, generally copper, on which the food 
is arranged. These two pieces of furniture together 
compose the table (súfrah). The bread lies upon the 
mat beneath the tray, and a cruse of water stands near 
by, from which all drink as they have need. On formal 
occasions, this is held in the hand by a servant, who 
waits upon the guests, Around this stool and tray the 
guests gather, sitting on the floor (Thomson, Land and 
Book, i, 180). See EATING. 
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Modern Oriental Tabie and Tray for Eating. 


Among the ancient Egyptians, the table was much 
the same as that of the present day in Egypt, a small 
stool, supporting a round tray, on which the dishes are 
placed (see Lane, Mod. Eg. i, 190); but it differed from 
this in having its circular summit fixed on a pillar, or 
leg, which was often in the form of a man, generally a 
captive, who supported the slab upon his head, the 
whole being of stone or some hard wood. On this the 
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Ancient Egyptian Table brought in with the Dishes upon it. 


dishes were placed, together with loaves of bread, some 
of which were not unlike those of the present day in 
Egypt, flat and round, as our crumpets. Others had the- 
form of rolls or cakes, sprinkled with seeds. The table- 
was not generally covered with any linen, but, like the 
Greek table, was washed with a sponge, or napkin, after: 
the dishes were removed, and polished by the servants,. 
when the company had retired; though an instance 
sometimes occurs of a napkin spread on it, at least on 
those which bore offerings in honor of the dead. One- 
or two guests generally sat at a table, though, frora the 
mention of persons seated in rows according to rank, it. 
has been supposed the tables were occasionally of a long 
shape; as may have been the case when the brethren of 
Joseph “sat before him, the first-born according to his. 
birthright, and the youngest according to his youth,” 
Joseph eating alone at another table where “they set 
on for him by himself.” But even if round, they might 
still sit according to rank, one place being always the 
post of honor, even at the present day, at the round ta- 
ble of Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. i, 179). See Dink. 

The tables of the ancient Assyrians, as delineated 
upon the monuments, were often of a 
highly ornamental character (Lavard, 
Nineveh, ii, 236; Botta, Nineveh, p. 
188). See BANQUET. i 

For the triclinium of the Roman 
period, see ACCUBATION; SUP. 

Other Greek words than rpameZa 
above (which likewise denotes occa- 
sionally a broker’s counter [see Mon- 
EY-CHANGER ], not to mention dva- 
ketpat, etc., often rendered “sit at ta- 
ble”), which are translated “table” in Ancient Assyriam 
the A. V. in a different sense, are: Table. 
kiyn (Mark vii, 4), a bed (as elsewhere rendered), or 
couch used for eating, i. e. the triclinium above noticed ;. 
and mÀaš (2 Cor. iii, 3; Heb. ix, 4), a tablet for inscrip-. 
tion; more fully mivaxidvoy, a writing-table (Luke i, 68). 
See TABLE OF THE Law. 


TABLE (m1, lach, a tablet, whether of stone [as. 
below], wood [“ board,” Exod. xxvii, 8, etc.], or for 
writing on [Isa, xxx, 8; Hab. viii, 9; Prov. iii, 3]) oF 
THE Law (only plur. in the phrases “tables of stone” 
[jax nnd, Exod. xxiv, 12; xxxi, 18; or B"34N * 
xxxiv, 1, 4], and “tables of the covenant” [ Deut. ix, 9, 
15] or “of the testimony” [ Exod. xxxi, 18 ]), such as those 
that were given to Moses upon Mount Sinai, being writ- 
ten by the finger of God, and containing the Decalogue, 
or Ten Commandments of the law, as they are rehearsed 
in Exod. xx. Many idle questions have been started 
about these tables; about their matter, their form, their 
number, who wrote them, and what they contained. 
The words which intimate that the tables were written 
by the finger of God, some understand simply and liter- 
ally; others, of the ministry of an angel; and others 
explain merely to signify an order of God to Moses to 
write them. The expression, however, in Scripture al- 
ways signifies the immediate Divine agency. See Wal- 
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ther, De Duabus Tabulis Lapideis (Regiom. 1679); Mi- 
chaelis, De Tab. Fad. Prioribus (Vitemb. 1719). 


TABLE, the name given to the supreme ecclesiasti- 
cal court of the Waldensian Church (q. v.). 


TABLE, CREDENCE, a small side-table, commonly 
placed on the south side of the altar, for the altar breads, 
cruets of wine and water, offertory dish, service-books, 
lavabo dish, and other things necessary for the solemn 
or low celebration of the holy eucharist. See Cre- 
DENCE-TABLE. 


TABLE, Hoty. 1. The Lord’s table or altar. 2. A 
frontal to an altar; e. g. one given to Glastonbury in 
1071, made of gold, silver, and ivory, and one at St. 
Alban’s in the 12th century. 3. The mensa, the upper 
stone altar-slab. 4. Pensilis, containing the names of 
benefactors, registers of miracles, a list of indulgences, 
and the course of officiants, officiating clergy at the 
hours, and celebrants of masses. 


TABLE or CoMMANDMENTS, a representation of 
the two tables of stone on which the Commandments 
were graven, ordered by a post-Reformation canon to 
be placed on the east wall of the church or chancel. 


TABLE or DEGREES, a formal list of relationships, 
both by blood and affinity, within which degrees the 
Church of England authoritatively prohibits marriage. 
This table, usually printed at the end of the Anglican 
Prayer-book, is ordered to be hung up in a promi- 
nent place in the nave of every church or chapel, by 
the authority of various visitation articles, especial- 
ly those of archbishop Parker in 1563. See AFFIN- 
ITY. 

TABLE oF (MOVABLE) Feasts, a list of movable 
festivals prefixed to the Book of Common Prayer for 
the guidance and instruction of both clergy and laity. 


TABLE or Lessons, A tabular arrangement of 
Scripture lections for matins and evensong, daily ar- 
ranged throughout the year. This table was first drawn 
up in 1549, altered in the revision of 1661, and again 
amended by Convocation in 1870. 


TABLE oF THE Lorp, a phrase taken from Scripture, 
used to designate the holy table, or altar, of the Chris- 
tian Church (1 Cor. x, 21), In the Old. Test. the words 
table and altar appear to have been applied indifferently 
to the same thing (Ezek. xli, 22). Among other terms 
which have been used to designate the Lord’s table, it 
is obvious to mention the word “altar” as having been 
so employed: it is a term, however, which, though it 
may easily be borrowed in a figurative sense from the 
ancient Scriptures, is neither found in the New Test. in 
the sense now referred to, nor has it the sanction of the 
Church. In the first Prayer-book of king Edward VI, 
published in 1549, which may be considered as a con- 
necting link between the Missal and our present Prayer- 
book, the word “altar” occurs in the Communion Ser- 
vice at least three times: but in the service of 1552 (the 
second Prayer-book of Edward VI) it is in every in- 
stance struck out; and if another expression is used in 
place of it, that expression is The Lord’s Table. This 
circumstance is the more worthy of remark, because 
wherever in the older of these books the phrase “ God’s 
Board” was adopted as descriptive of “the Lord’s Table” 
it was allowed to remain. See ALTAR. 


TABLE or Protuesis. See CREDENCE-TABLE. 

TABLE or SECRETS, a piece of paper placed at the 
foot of the cross on the altar, and containing the part of 
the service the priest is to say while turned to the altar, 
80 that he need not turn to look on his book. This is 
placed upon pasteboard or thin wood, and richly framed. 
—Migne, Encyclop. Théologique, s. v. 

TABLE or SHEW-BREAD (8°) BF yow, table of the 
Jaces, Numb. iv, 7; NINJA IPY, table of the ar- 
rangement, 1 Chron. xxviii, 16; “har een, the pure 
table, Lev. xxiv, 6; 2 Chron, xiii, 11; Sept. 7 rpameZa 
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THE Mposécewc), one of the pieces of furniture in the 
Mosaic tabernacle (Exod. xxv, 23 sq.; xxxvii, 10 sq.), 
in Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings vii, 48; comp. 2 Chron. 
xxix, 18), in its restoration by Zerubbabel (1 Macc. i, 
22), and in Herod’s reconstruction of that edifice (Jose- 
phus, War, vii, 5,5). It stood in the outer apartment 
or holy place, on the right band or north side, and was. 
made of acacia (shittim) wood, two cubits long, one 
broad, and one and a half high, and covered with lami- 
næ of gold. According to the Mishna (Menach. xi, 5),. 
it was ten handbreadths long and five wide; other tra- 
ditions make it twelve handbreadths long and six wide. 
The top of the leaf of this table was encircled by a bor- 
der or rim (1, a crown or wreath) of gold. The frame 
of the table, immediately below the leaf, was encircled 
with a piece.of wood of about four inches in breadth,. 
around the edge of which was a rim or border (M7307, 
a margin) similar to that around the leaf. A little low- 
er down, but at equal distances from the top of the ta- 
ble, there were four rings of gold fastened to the legs, 
through which staves covered with gold were inserted 
for the purpose of carrying it (Exod. xxv, 23-28; xxxvii, 
10-16). The description of Josephus, which is quite mi- 
nnte, varies in several particulars (Ant. iii, 6,6). These 
rings were not found in the table which was afterwards 
made for the Temple, nor indeed in any of the sacred 
furniture, where they had previously been, except in the 
ark of the covenant. Twelve unleavened loaves were 
placed upon this table, which were sprinkled with frank-. 
incense (the Sept. adds salt; Lev. xxiv,7). The num- 
ber twelve represented the twelve tribes, and was not 
diminished after the defection of ten of the tribes from 
the worship of God in his sanctuary, because the cove- 
nant with the sons of Abraham was not formally abro- 
gated, and because there were still many true Israelites 
among the apostatizing tribes. The twelve loaves were 
also a constant record against them, and served as a 
standing testimonial that their proper place was before 
the forsaken altar of Jehovah (see Philo, Opp. ii, 151; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi, 279). 

Wine also was placed upon the table of shew-bread im 
bowls, some larger, mAmSp, and some smaller, MIpD;. 
also in vessels that were covered, NYDD, and in cups, 
nipin, which were probably employed in pouring in 
and taking out the wine from the other vessels, or in 
making libations. Gesenius calls them “ pater libato- 
ria;” and they appear in the A. V. as “spoons.” Some 
of them were perhaps for incense (minab "213, Mish- 
na, Yoma, v,1). See generally Exod. xxv, 29, 30; xxxvii, 
10-16; xl, 4,24; Lev. xxiv, 5-9; Numb. iv, 7. 

The fate of the original table of shew-bread is un- 
known. It was probably transferred by David (if it 
then still existed) to his temporary sanctuary on Mt. 
Zion, and thence by Solomon to his sumptuous Temple. 
With the other articles of sacred furniture, it was car- 
ried away by the Babylonians, and possibly in like man- 
ner restored after the Captivity. Antiochus Epiphanes 
despoiled the second Temple of this as well as of its 
other treasures (1 Macc. i, 23), and hence on the Mac- 
cabæan restoration a new one was made (iv, 49). Ac- 
cording to Josephus, it was reconstructed in a most. 
elaborate and costly manner at the expense of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (Ant. xii, 2, 9, where the description is. 
very detailed). The same historian again describes 
more briefly the Herodian shew-bread table, which was 
carried away by the Romans (War, vii, 5, 5), and was 
deposited by Vespasian in his newly erected Temple of 
Peace at Rome (ibid. vii, 5,7). where it survived the 
burning of that building under Commodus (Herodian, i, 
14), and in the middle of the 5th century was taken by 
the Vandals under Genseric to Africa (Cedren. Com- 
pend. i, 346). It is said to have been rescued by Beli- 
sarius (A.D. 520), and sent to Constantinople, whence 
it was finally remitted to Jerusalem (Procopius, Vandal: 
xi, 9). The only authentic representation of this in- 
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Various Restorations of the Table of Shew-bread. 
1. Traditionary form according to Kiepert; 2. According to Paine; 3. According to Soltau ; 4. According to Neumann ; 5. According to Riggenbach. 


teresting article extant is that upon the arch of Titus 
at Rome [see SHEW-BREAD ], which was carefully delin- 
-eated and described by Reland (De Spoliis Templi | Fr. 
ad Rh. 1716], c. 6-9) when it seems to have been in 
a better state of preservation than at present. See, gen- 
erally, Schlichter, De Mensa Facierum (Hal. 1738, also 
in Ugolino, Thesaur. x); Witsius, Miscell. Sacr. i, 336; 
Carpzov, Appar. Crit. p.278; Bähr, Symbol. d, mos. Cul- 
tus, 1,435; Friederich, Symbol. d. mos. Stiftshütte, p. 170 ; 
Keil, Tempel Sal. p.109; Paine, The Tubernucle and the 
Temple (Bost. 1861), p. 11; Neumann, Die Stiftshütte, 
etc. (Leips. 1861), p. 135; Riggenbach, Die mos. Stifts- 
hütte (Basel, 1867), p.37; Soltau, Vessels of the Taberna- 
cle (Lond. 1873), p. 17-28. See TABERNACLE; TEMPLE, 


TABLE or Succession. A list of the successors of 
St. Peter made by Eusebius. He acknowledged that 
there was great difficulty in procuring information, and 
his account appears to have been compiled chiefly from 
reports or traditions. Of his fidelity he has given proof, 
by leaving vacancies in his conjectural list, when he had 
no light to guide him. These vacancies were subse- 
‘quently filled up by Nicephorus, Callistus, and Simon the 
Metaphrast (see Elliott, Delineation of Romanism, p. 498). 
See SUCCESSION. 


Table-tomb, a tamb shaped lıke a table or altar, 
erected over a grave or place of interment. See TOMB. 

Table-turning. See SPIRITUALISM. 

Tablet is the inaccurate rendering in the A. V. of 
two Heb, words designating some kind of female orna- 
ment: 1. 19D, kumdz (so called, according to Gesen., 
from the globular form; but, according to Fitrst, a locket 


or clasp; Sept. eumwoxra wai mepit čia, Vulg. dextralia, 
in Exod. xxxv, 22; éumdoxcov, murenule, in Numb, 
xxxi, 50), probably drops hung like beads in a string 
around the neck or arm, as described by ancient au- 
thors on Arabia (Diod. Sic. iii, 44, 50; Strabo, xvi, 277). 
2. WHIT “NI, bottey’ han-ne’phesh, houses of the soul 
(Isa. iii, 20, Sept. daxrvdAcot, Vulg. olfactoriola), i. e. per- 
JSume-bottles of essences or smelling-salts kept in lockets 
suspended about the person. See ORNAMENT, 


TABLET, Memoria. A tablet placed on the floor 
of a church or cloister, inscribed with a legend in mem- 
ory of some person deceased. 


TABLET, Murat. A tablet on which an inscription 
has been placed, affixed to the wall of a church or cloister. 


Ta’bor (Heb. Tabor’, “2M, a mound), the name 
of three spots in Palestine, all closely related to each 
other, if not indeed actually identical. See also AZNOTH- 
TABOR; CHISLOTH-TABOR. 

1. Mount Tanor (Sept. PacdBwo [v. r. Tapu], 
õpoç BaBwp, BaBwp, but rò 'Iraßúpıov in Jer. and 
Hosea, and in Josephus [ Ant. v, 5,3; War, iv, 1,1, etc. ], 
who has also 'Arapßúpiov, as in Polybius, v, 70,6; Vulg. 
Thabor), a mountain (^73, Judg. iv, 6, 12, 14, elsewhere 
without this epithet, Josh. xix, 22, Judg. viii, 18; Psa. 
Ixxxix, 12; Jer. xlvi, 18; Hos. v, 1), one of the most 
interesting and remarkable of the single mountains in 
Palestine. It was a Rabbinic saying (and shows the 
Jewish estimate of the attractions of the locality) that 
the Temple ought of right to have been built here, but 
was required by an express revelation to be erected on 
Mount Moriah. 
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1. Description.—Mount Tabor rises abruptly from the 
north-eastern arm of the plain of Esdraelon, and stands 
entirely insulated, except on the west, where a narrow 
ridge connects it with the hills of Nazareth. It pre- 
sents to the eye, as seen from a distance, a beautiful 
appearance, being so symmetrical in its proportions, and 
rounded off like a hemisphere or the segment of a cir- 
cle, yet varying somewhat as viewed from different di- 
rections, being more conical when seen from the east or 
west. ‘The body of the mountain consists of the pecul- 
iar limestone of the country. It is studded with a com- 
paratively dense forest of oaks, pistacias, and other trees 
and bushes, with the exception of an occasional open- 
ing on the sides and a small uneven tract on the sum- 
mit, The coverts afford at present a shelter for wolves, 
wild boars, lynxes, and various reptiles, Its height is 
estimated at 1300 feet from the base, and 1865 from the 
sea-level (Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 498). Its ancient 
name, as already suggested, indicates its elevation, 
though it does not rise much, if at all, above some of 
the other summits in the vicinity. It is now called 
Jebel et-Tur, a name which some have tried to identify 
with Tabor, as if it were a contraction. But Jebel et- 
Tair means simply the “ fort-hill,” and is used to desig- 
nate the Mount of Olives and Gerizim, as well as Tabor. 
It lies about six or eight miles almost due east from 
Nazareth. The ascent is usually made on the west side, 
near the little village of Debûrieh, probably the ancient 
Daberath (Josh. xix, 12), though it can be made with 
entire ease in other places. It requires three quarters 
of an hour or an hour to reach the top. The path is 
circuitous and at times steep, but not so much so as to 
render it difficult to ride the entire way. The trees 
and bushes are generally so thick as to intercept the 
prospect; but now and then the traveller as he ascends 
comes to an open spot which reveals tu him a magnif- 
icent view of the plain. One of the most. pleasing as- 
pects of the landscape, as seen from such points, in the 
season of the early harvest, is that presented in the di- 
versified appearance of the fields. The different plots 
of ground exhibit various colors, according to the state 
of cultivation at the time. Some of them are red, 
where the land has been newly ploughed up, owing to 
the natural properties of the soil; others yellow or white, 





Mount Tabor, from the West. (From a photograph.) 


to ripen or is already ripe; and 
others green, being covered with 
grass or springing grain. As they 
are contiguous to each other, or 
intermixed, these parti-colored 
plots present, as looked down 
upon from above, an appearance 
of gay checkered work which is 
singularly beautiful. The top of 
Tabor consists of an irregular plat- 
form, half a mile long by three 
quarters wide, embracing a circuit 
of half an hour’s walk and com- 
manding wide views of the sub- 
jacent plain from end to end. A 
copious dew falls here during the 
warm mouths. ‘Travellers who 
have spent the night there have 
found their tents as wet in the 
morning as if they had been 
drenched with rain. 

It is the universal judgment 
of those who have stood on the 
spot, that the panorama spread 
before them as they look from 
Tabor includes as great a variety 
of objects of natural beauty and 
of sacred and historic interest as 
anv one to be seen from any posi- 
tion in the Holy Land. On the 
east the waters of the Sea of Ti- 
berias, not less than fifteen miles 
distant, are seen glittering through the clear atmosphere 
in the deep bed where they repose so quietly. Though 
but a small portion of the surface of the lake can be dis- 
tinguished, the entire outline of its basin can be traced 
on every side. Inthe same direction the eye follows the 
course of the Jordan for many miles, while still farther 
east it rests upon a boundless perspective of hills and val- 
leys, embracing the modern Hauran, and farther south 
the mountains of the ancient Gilead and Bashan. The 
dark line which skirts the horizon on the west is the 
Mediterranean, the rich plains of Galilee fill up the in- 
termediate space as far as the foot of Tabor. The ridge 
of Carmel lifts its head in the north-west, though the por- 
tion which lies directly on the sea is not distinctly visible. 
On the north and north-east we behold the last ranges of 
Lebanon as they rise into the hills about Safed, overtop- 
ped in the rear by the snow-capped Hermon, and still 
nearer to us the Horns of Hattin, the reputed Mount of 
the Beatitudes. On the south are seen, first the summits 
of Gilboa, which David’s touching elegy on Saul and 
Jonathan has fixed forever in the memory of mankind, 
and farther onward a confused view of the mountains 
and valleys which occupy the central part of Palestine. 
Over the heads of Dûhy and Gilboa the spectator looks 
into the valley of the Jordan in the neighborhood of 
Beisan (itself not within sight), the ancient Bethshean, 
on whose walls the Philistines hung up the headless 
trunk of Saul, after their victory over Israel. Looking 
across a branch of the plain of Esdraelon, we behold En- 
dor, the abode of the sorceress whom the king consulted 
on the night before his fatal battle. Another little vil- 
lage clings to the hill-side of another ridge, on which 
we gaze with still deeper interest. It is Nain, the vil- 
lage of that name in the New Test., where the Saviour 
touched the bier and restored to life the widow's son. 
The Saviour must have often passed at the foot of this 
mount in the course of his journeys in different parts of 
Galilee. It is not surprising that the Hebrews looked 
up with so much admiration to this glorious work of the 
Creator's hand. ‘The same beauty rests upon its brow 
to-day, the same richness of verdure refreshes the eye, 
in contrast with the bald aspect of so many of the 
adjacent mountains, ‘The Christian traveller yields 
spontaneously to the impression of wonder and devo- 
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tion, and appropriates as his own the language of the 
psalmist (Ixxxix, 11, 12)— 


“ The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine; 
The world and the fulness thereof, thou hast founded 


them. 
The north and the south thou hast created them; 
Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name.” 


2. History.—Tabor is not expressly mentioned in the 
New Test., but makes a prominent figure in the Old. 
The book of Joshua (xix, 22) names it as the boundary 
between Issachar and Zebulon (see ver. 12). Barak, at 
the command of Deborah, assembled his forces on Ta- 
bor, and, on the arrival of the opportune moment, de- 
scended thence with “ten thousand men after him” into 
the plain, and conquered Sisera on the banks of the 
Kishon (Judg. iv, 6-15). The brothers of Gideon, each 
of whom “ resembled the children of a king,” were mur- 
dered here by Zebah and Zalmunna (viii, 18, 19). Some 
writers, after Herder and others, think that Tabor is in- 
tended when it is said of Issachar and Zebulon in Deut. 
xxxiii, 19, that “they shall call the people unto the 
mountain ; there they shall offer sacrifices of righteous- 
ness.” Stanley, who holds this view (Sinai and Pales- 
tine, p. 351), remarks that he was struck with the as- 
pect of the open glades on the summit as specially fitted 
for the convocation of festive assemblies, and could well 
believe that in some remote age it may have been a 
sanctuary of the northern tribes, if not of the whole na- 
tion. The prophet in Hos. v, 1 reproaches the priests 
and royal family with having “been a snare on Mizpah 
and a net spread upon Tabor.” The charge against 
them probably is that they had set up idols and prac- 
ticed heathenish rites on the high places which were 
usually selected for such worship. The comparison in 
Jer. xlvi, 18, “As Tabor is among the mountains and 
Carmel by the sea,” imports apparently that those 
heights were proverbial for their conspicuousness, beau- 
ty, and strength. 

After the close of Old-Test. history, Tabor continued 
to be a strong fortress. In the year B.C. 218, Antiochus 
the Great got possession of it by stratagem and strength- 
ened its fortifications, The town existed on the sum- 
mit in New-Test. times, but the defences had fallen into 
decay, and Josephus caused them to be rebuilt (War, 
iv, 1, 8). 

3. Present Condition—Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii, 353) 
has thus described the ruins which are to be seen at pres- 
ent on the summit of Tabor: “All around the top are 
the foundations of a thick wall built of large stones, 
some of which are bevelled, showing that the entire 
wall was perhaps originally of that character. In sev- 
eral parts are the remains of towers and bastions. The 
chief remains are upon the ledge of rocks on the south 
of the little basin, and especially towards its gastern 
end; here are, in indiscriminate confusion, walls and 
arches and foundations, apparently of dwelling-houses, 
as well as other buildings, some of hewn, and some of 
large bevelled stones. The walls and traces of a fortress 
are seen here, and farther west along the southern brow, 
of which one tall pointed arch of a Saracenic gateway 
is still standing, and bears the name of Bab el-Hawa, 
‘Gate of the Wind.’ Connected with it are loopholes, 
and others are seen near by. These latter fortifications 
belong to the era of the Crusades; but the large bevel- 
led stones we refer tu a stvle of architecture not later 
than the times of the Romans, before which period, in- 
deed, a town and fortress already existed on Mount Ta- 
bor. In the days of the Crusaders, too, and earlier, there 
were here churches and monasteries. The summit has 
many cisterns, now mostly dry.” The same wrjter found 
the thermometer here, 10 A.M. (June 18), at 98° Fahr., 
at sunrise at 64°, and at sunset at 74°. The Latin 
Christians have now an altar here, at which their 
priests from Nazareth perform an annual mass, The 
Greeks also have a chapel, where, on certain festivals, 
they assemble for the celebration of religious rites. 
Stanley, in his Notices of Localities Visited with the 
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Prince of Wales, remarks, “The fortress, of which the 
ruins crown the summit, had evidently four gateways, 
like those by which the great Roman camps of our own 
country were entered. By one of these gateways my 
attention was called to an Arabic inscription, said to be: 
the only one on the mountain.” It records the build- 
ing or rebuilding of “this blessed fortress” by the order: 
of the sultan Abu- Bekr on his return from the East 
A.H. 607. In 1873 the monks began the construction 
of a convent on the north-east brow of the mountain. 

4, Traditional Importance.—In the monastic ages, 
Tabor, in consequence partly of a belief that it was the 
scene of the Saviour’s transfiguration, was crowded with 
hermits, It was one of the shrines from the earliest 
period which pilgrims to the Holy Land regarded as 
a sacred duty to honor with their presence and their 
prayers. Jerome, in his Itinerary of Paula, writes, 
“Scandebat montem Thabor, in quo transfiguratus est 
Dominus; aspiciebat procul Hermon et Hermonim et 
campos latissimos Galilee (Jesreel), in quibus Sisara 
prostratus est. Torrens Cison qui mediam planitiem 
dividebat, et oppidum juxta, Naim, monstrabantur.” 
This idea that our Saviour was transfigured on Tabor 
prevailed extensively among the early Christians (see 
Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii, 358 sq.), who adopted legends of 
this nature, and often reappears still in popular religious 
works. If one might choose a place which he would 
deem peculiarly fitting for so sublime a transaction, 
there is certainly none which would so entirely satisfy 
our feelings in this respect as the lofty. majestic, beauti- 
ful Tabor. It has been thought difficult, however, to 
acquiesce in the correctness of this opinion. The sum- 
mit of Tabor appears to have been occupied by a town 
as early as the time when the Israelites took possession 
of the country (Josh. xix, 22). Indeed, such a strong 
position would scarcely be left unoccupied in those 
stormy times of Syria’s history. Accordingly, as above 
seen, it is susceptible of proof from the Old Test., and 
from later history, that a fortress or town existed on 
Tabor from very early times down to B.C. 50 or 53; 
and, as Josephus says that he strengthened the fortifica- 
tions of a city there, about A.D. 60, it is certain that 
Tabor must have been inhabited during the intervening 
period, that is, in the days of Christ (comp. Polybius, v, 
70, 6, Josephus, Ant. xiv, 6,3; War, ii, 20, 1; iv, 1, 8; 
Life, § 37). But as in the account of the transfigura- 
tion ıt is said that Jesus took his disciples “ up into a 
high mountain apart and was transfigured before them” 
(Matt. xvil, 1, 2), we must understand that he brought 
them to the summit of the mountain, where they were 
alone by themselves (kar’ (diay). Yet it is not proba- 
ble that the whole mountain was occupied by edifices, 
and it is quite possible that a solitary spot might have 
been found amid its groves, where the scene could have 
taken place unobserved. The event has, indeed, been 
referred by many to Mount Hermon, on the ground 
that our Lord’s miracle immediately preceding was at 
Cæsarea - Philippi; but the interval of a whole week 
(“six days,” Matt. xvii, 1, Mark ix, 2, “eight days,” 
Luke ix, 28) decidedly favors the idea of a considerable 
journey in the interval. See TRANSFIGURATION. 

Some Church traditions have given also to Tabor the 
honor of being Melchizedek’s hill, from which he came 
forth to greet Abraham, so that here is another king’s 
dale, rivalling that at Gerizim, if tradition is to be fol- 
lowed. The whole legend will be found at full length 
in Athanasius (Opp. ii, 7 [Colon. 1686]). That father 
tells us that Salem, the mother of Melchizedek, ordered 
him to go to Tabor. He went, and remained seven 
years in the wood naked, till his back became like a - 
snail's shell, 

The mountain has been visited and described by mul- 
titudes of travellers, especially (in addition to those 
named above) Russegger (Reis. iii, 258), Hasselquist. 
( Voyage, p. 179), Volney ( Voyage, ii, 272), Schubert 
(Morgenl. iii, 175), Burckhardt (Syria, p. 332), Stephens 
(Travels, ii, 317), Nugent [lord] (Lands, ete., il, 198) ; 
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see also Reland, Palest. p. 334; Hackett, [llustr. of 
Script. p. 304; Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 186; Por- 
ter, Handb, p. 401; Bideker, Palest. p. 364; Ridgaway, 
The Lord’s Land, p. 371. 

2. The Pars (or rather OAK) or TABOR (5)>X 
AN; Sept. 7) dpvg GaBwo; Vulg. Quercus Thabor) 
is mentioned only in 1 Sam. x, 3 as one of the points in 
the homeward journey of Saul after his anointing by 
Samuel. It was the next stage in the journey after 
“ Racheľs sepulchre at Zelzah.” But, unfortunately, 
like so many of the other spots named in this interest- 
ing passage, the position of the Oak of Tabor has not 
yet been fixed. See Saur. Ewald seems to consider 
it certain (gewiss) that Tabor and Deborah are merely 
different modes of pronouncing the same name, and he 
accordingly identifies the oak of Tabor with the tree 
under which Deborah, Rachel’s nurse, was buried 
(Gen, xxxv, 8), and that again with the palm un- 
der which Deborah the prophetess delivered her 
oracles (Gesch. i, 390; ii, 489; iii, 29), and this 
again with the Oak of the old Prophet near Beth- 
æl (ibid. iii, 444). But this, though most ingen- 
ious, can only be received as a conjecture, and the 
position on which it would land us—“ between 
Ramah and Bethel” (Judg. iv, 5)—is too far from 
Rachel’s sepulchre to fall in with the conditions - 
of the narrative of Saul’s journey, so long as we 
hold that to be the traditional sepulchre near 
Bethlehem. We can only determine that it lav 
somewhere between Bethlehem and Bethel, but 
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throne, they were much weakened; and from this time 
they abstained from warfare, and maintained their dis- 
putes with the Catholics only in the deliberations of 
the diet and in theological controversial writings, by 
means of which their creed acquired a purity and com- 
pleteness that made it similar in many respects to the 
Protestant confessions of the 16th century. Encroach- 
ments were gradually made on their religious freedom, 
and they continued to suffer until they gradually merged 
into the BOHEMIAN BRETHREN (q.v.). See Bezezyna, 


in Ludwig, Relig. MSS, vi, 142, 186; Æneas Sylvius, 
Hist. Bohem. epist. 130. 

Tabret (a contraction of taboret, for “taboring” [see 
TABER |) is the rendering in the A. V, of the two kin- 
dred words nm, téph (Gen. xxxi, 27; 1 Sam. x, 5; 
xviii, 6; Isa. v, 12; xxiv, 8; xxx, 32; Jer. xxxi, 43 








Modern Oriental Taectuments of the Drum kind. 


why it received the epithet “ Tabor” it is impossible to | Ezek. xxviii, 13; elsewhere “ timbrel”) and mph, tô- 


discover. 
and Aznoth-Tabor that the mountain gave adjuuct ti- 
tles to places at a considerable distance, See ZELZAH. 

3. The Crry or TABorR (Sept. Oaßop v.r. OuxXxEia; 
Vulg. Thabor) is mentioned in the lists of 1 Chron. vi 
as a city of the Merarite Levites, in the tribe of Zebu- 
lun (ver.77). The catalogue of Levitical cities in Josh. 
xxi does not contain any name answering to this (comp. 
ver. 34, 35). But the list of the towns of Zebulun (ch. 
xix) contains the name of CHISLOTH-TABOR (ver. 12). 
It is therefore possible either that this last name is ab- 
breviated into Tabor by the chronicler, or (which is less 
likely) that by the time these later lists were compiled 
the Merarites had established themselves on the sacred 
mountain, and that the place in question is Mount Tabor. 


Taborites, a section of the Hussites, the other be- 
ing known as the Calixtines. The Taborites were so 
called from the fortified city of Tabor, erected on a 
mountain, in the circle of Bechin, in Bohemia, which 
had been consecrated by the field-preaching of Huss. 
The gentle and pious mind of that martyr never could 
have anticipated, far less approved, the terrible revenge 
which his Bohemian adherents took upon the em- 
peror, the empire, and the clergy, in one of the most 
dreadful and bloody wars ever known. The Hussites 
commenced their vengeance after the death of king 
Wenceslaus, Aug. 16, 1419, by the destruction of the 
convents and churches, on which occasions many of the 
priests and monks were murdered. John Ziska, a Bo- 
hemian knight, formed a numerous, well-monnted, and 
disciplined army, which built Tabor, as above described, 
and rendered it an impregnable depot and place of de- 
fence. He was called Ziska of the Cup, because one 
great point for which the Hussites contended was the 
use of the cup by the laity in the sacrament. At his 
death, in 1424, the immense mass of people whom he 
had collected fell to pieces; but under Procopius, who 
succeeded Ziska as general, the Hussites again rallied, 
and gained decisive victories over the imperial armies 
in 1427 and 1431. After this, as all parties were de- 
sirous of coming to terms of peace, the Council of Basle 
interposed, and a compromise was made; but hostilities 
again broke out in 1434, when the Taborites gained a 
complete victory. Owing, however, to the treachery 
of Sigismund, whom they had aided in ascending the 


Yet we see from the names Chisloth-Tabor | pheth (Job xvii, 6), which both mean a musical instru- 


ment of the drum kind (from QM, to beat). This sort 
of music has always been in great request, both in clas- 
sical and sacred scenes, especially on festive occasions. 
See MusicaL INstRuMENTS. Especially has that form 
of the drum known as the tambourine been in vogue, 
particularly for female performers. See TIMBREL,. 





Tambourine Players (from Herculaneum). — 


Tab’rimon (Heb. Tabrimmon’, \3710, good is 
Rimmon; Sept. TaBepepa v. r. TaBevpanua; Vulg. Ta- 
bremon), the father of Benhadad I, king of Syria in 
the reign of Asa (1 Kings xv, 18). B.C. ante 928. 
The name is in honor of the Syrian god (comp. the 
analogous forms Tobiel, Tobiah, and the Phœnician 
Tabaram [Gesenius, Mon. Phen. p. 456]). See Rim- 
MON. 


Tabŭla Clericõrum, the catalogue of the clergy 
so called by Augustine. 


Tabŭla Dei, a Latin term for the TABLE OF THE 
Lor (q. v.). 


Tabŭla Eucharistiæ, the Christian altar. 


TABULA PACIS 


Tabila Pa- 
Cis (tablet of 
peace),a term ap- 
plied to the Oscu- 
LATORIUM (q. V.), 
an ornament by 
which the kiss of 
peace was given 
to the faithful in 
medieval times. 





Tabula Pacis, or Osculator.um. 


Tachash. See BADGER. 


Tache (Op, kéres; Sept. xpixoc; Vulg. circulus, 
fibula). The word thus rendered occurs only in the 
description of the structure of the tabernacle and its 
fittings (Exod. xxvi, 6, 11, 33; xxxv, 11; xxxvi, 13; 
Xxxix, 33), and has usually been thought to indicate 
the small hooks by which a curtain is suspended to the 
rings whereon it hangs, or connected vertically, as in 
the case of the vail of the Holy of Holies, with the 
loops of another curtain, The history of the English 
word is philologically interesting, as presenting points 
of contact with many different languages. The Gaelic 
and Breton branches of the Celtic family give tac, or 
tach, in the sense of a nail or hook. The latter mean- 
ing appears in the uttaccare, staccare, of Italian; in the 
attacher, détacher, of French. On the other hand, in 
the tak of Dutch, and the Zacke of German, we have a 
word of like sound and kindred meaning. Our Anglo- 
Saxon taccan and English take (to seize as with a hook ?) 
are probably connected with it. In later use the word 
has slightly altered both its form and meaning, and the 
tack is no longer a hook, but a small flat-headed nail 
(comp. Diez, Roman. Worterb. s. v.“ Tacco”). 

The philological relations of the Hebrew word are 
likewise interesting. It comes from the obscure root 
CP, kards, which occurs only in Isa, xlvi, 1 (“ stoop- 
eth,” Sept. cuverpiBn; Vulg. contritus est) as a syno- 
nym of 37D (“boweth down”) in the parallel hemistich, 
and is therefore understood by Gesenius and First to sig- 
nify to bend, or by Mithlau to be round (like NP). The 
only derivatives, besides the proper name Kiros (0°77), | 


Neh. vii, 47) or Keros (O"), Ezra ii, 44), are the term in | 
question and Sore, karsél, the ankle (occurring only in | 
' i the dual, “ feet,” | 
2 Sam. xxii, 37; | 
Psa. xvili, 36 
[37 ]). Prof. 
Paine (author of 
The Tabernacle, 
etc.), in a private 
note, ingenious- 
ly traces the con- 
nection between 
these two ob- 
jects, which a di- 
agram will clear- 
ly illustrate. 

As the loops are explicitly stated to have been in the 
selvage of the curtains, the “ taches,” if meant as hooks 
to join them edgewise, would present the appearance in 
the annexed cut, which is substantially the representa- 
tion of those interpreters who have adopted this idea, 
Now, to say nothing for the present of the gap thus left 
in the roof, we find that these “ taches,” being exactly 
fifty for each set of “curtains,” bear no special numeri- 
cal relation to the general size of the curtains them- 
selves, the edges so joined being in one case thirty and 
in the other twenty-eight cubits long; whereas all the 
other numbers and dimensions about the building have 
definite proportions to each other. Nor, if the sixth or 
extra breadth of the goats’--hair cloth was sewed in the 
ordinary way like the other five, can we divine any 
good reason for resorting to this singular method of 
joining the remaining selvages. 








3 
Natural type (2) of the “tache” or kéreg 
(3) in the “ankle” or karsdl (1). 
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There are other and still graver J) 
difficulties in the ordinary plan PAI 
of connecting these sheets, which fi 
would immediately be revealed in | 
the actual attempt at reconstruc- 
tion, and will be anticipated by fi 
any one familiar with tent archi- fi 
tecture. ` a 

(a.) The “vail” hung exactly | 
under the “ taches” (Exod. xxvi, 
33). But as the colored sheets 
(which of course must have been piii 
innermost) were each twenty cu- 
bits wide and twenty-eight cubits mhe Tabernacle “Cur- 
long, if they were spread thus com- tains” as joined by 
bined over the ridge-pole, the sut- m Aa ae ana 
ure between them which these o Riggenbach ed 

hooks” formed could in no case Fergusson. 
have well tallied with this posi- 
tion: had they been stretched lengthwise of the building 
(as their close correspondence in length would indicate), 
the joint also would have been in the same direction, i. e. 
at right angles with the line of the vail; if crosswise of 
the building (as both Riggenbach and Fergusson sup- | 
pose), then the line of the suture and that of the “ vail” 
could only have coincided on the supposition that the 
entire extra ten cubits’ breadth of the embroidered “ cur- 
tains” was thrown outside the rear of the edifice, where 
it would be utterly useless and exposed to the weath- 
er. Nor could the requirements of the text cited be met 
by using these colored sheets singly in this manner: not 
longitudinally for the same reason as before ; not trans- 
versely, for then their breadth would not cover both the 
apartments. 

(b.) The goats’-hair sheets, if combined by such a 
contrivance as an S hook, would be equally impractica- 
ble: placed longitudinally on the ridge (as their length 
would emphatically indicate by this second repetition 
of the thirty cubits), they would certainly leak intoler- 
ably at the joint, unless this were brought exactly at 
the peak, which the odd number of the “curtains” in 
this set (11) prevents; placed transversely, even in the 
most favorable manner (Fergusson’s), so as to “break 
joints” with the suture in the sheets under them, they 
must (as a corollary from the above combination of the 
latter) have had their extra width (fourteen cubits) 
project wholly beyond the rear of the building, leaving 
nothing for a “ porch” (which Fergusson imagines). 

(c.) In any case it would have been a bad arrange- 
ment to make the suture in either set of roof canvas 
come exactly over so choice a piece of drapery as the 
“vail” was, for some drip must have been apprehended, 
or an embroidered lining (a delicate article with which 
to stop a leak) would not have been provided—to say 
nothing of Fergusson’s idea that the sheep-skin and fur 
robes may have been for the purpose of covering the 
joint! In short, the bare fact of leaving such a crack 
in the roof would have been an irremediable blunder, 
which it is strange that a professional architect should 
make. On Riggenbach’s theory of a flat roof, all the 
rain would inevitably have poured through this crevice 
directly upon the vail. Jehovah planned better than 
this, we may be sure. See TABERNACLE. 


Tachmas. See NIGHT-HAWK. 


Tach’monite (Heb. [without the art.] Tachke- 
moni’, "J2DMM; Sept. ó Xavaraing V. r. vidg Oewepa- 
vi; Vulg. sapientissimus). “The Tachmonite that sat 
in the seat,” chief among David’s captains (2 Sam. xxiii, 
8), is in 1 Chron. xi, 11 called “Jashobeam a Hachmo- 
nite,” or, as the margin gives it, “son of Hachmoni.” 
The Geneva version has in 2 Sam. xxiii, 8, ©“ He that 
sate in the seate of wisedome, being chiefe of the princes, 
was Adino of Ezni,” regarding “ Tachmonite” as an ad- 
jective derived from 03M, chakdm, “wise,” and in this 
derivation following Kimchi. Kennicott has shown, 
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with much appearance of probability, that the words 
nawa aw", yoshéb bashshébeth, “he that sat in the 
seat,” are a corruption of Jashobeam, the true name of 
the hero, and that the mistake arose from an error of 
the transcriber, who carelessly inserted MAW from the 
previous verse where it occurs, He further considers 
“Tachmoni” a corruption of the appellation in Chroni- 
cles, “son of Hachmoni,” which was the family or local 
name of Jashobeam. ‘The name here in Samuel was 
at first “JATT, the article M at the beginning having 
been corrupted into a ™; for the word {3 in Chronicles 
is regularly supplied in Samuel by that article” (Dissert. 
p. 82). Therefore he concludes “Jashobeam the Hach- 
monite” to have been the true reading. Josephus (Ant. 
vii, 12, 4) calls him 'Iéscapoç vidg ’Ayepaiov, which 
favors Kennicott’s emendation. In these corrections 
Keil (Comment. ad loc.) concurs. See HACHMONI; 
JASHOBEAM. 


Tackling is the rendering in the A. V. of oxevn, 
which occurs only in Acts xxvii, 19, meaning the spars, 
ropes, chains, etc., of a vessel’s furniture (as in Diod. 
Sic. xiv, 79; so of household movables, Polyb. ii, 6, 6; 
equipage, Xenoph. Anab. iv, 7, 27; Herodian, vi, 4, 11; 
warlike apparatus, Diod. Sic. xi, 71), See Sup. 

Tacquet, ANDREW, a Jesuit of Antwerp, known for 
his skill in the mathematical sciences, died in 1660. 
He published, among other things, a good treatise on 
astronomy, an edition of Euclid,eetc. The prejudices 
of the times seem to have prevented him from more ef- 
fectually defending the system of Copernicus. His col- 
lected works were published at Antwerp (1669, 1707, 
fol.). 

Tad@’mor (Heb. Tadmor’, “20, prob. city of 
palms [see below]; Sept. Oedudo V. r. Gosdudp; Vulg. 
Palmira), a city “ia the wilderness” which Solomon is 
said to have built (1 Chron. viii, 4). In the nearly par- 
allel passage (1 Kings ix, 18), where the phrase “in the 
land” is added to the description, indicating that this, 
like the associated cities, was within Solomon’s legiti- 
mate jurisdiction, the reading “ Tadmor” is adopted in 
the A. V. from the Keri, or margin; the Kethib, or text, 
has “2M, Tamdr (Sept. Oepuad v. r. Gappwp; Vulg. 
Palmira), which should probably be pointed "‘aMm, by 
-contraction for "5K, or in imitation of the original 
“2M, the palm-tree (see Keil, Comment. ad loc.). See 
Pam. The name would seem to indicate an abundance 
of date-palms anciently in that vicinity, although they 
are scarce in its present neglected state. 

1. Classical Identification. — There is no reasonable 
doubt that this city is the same as the one known to 
the Greeks and Romans and to modern Europe by the 
name, in some form or other, of Palmyra (Madpupa, 
MaApipd, Palmira). The identity of the two cities re- 
sults from the following circumstances: (1.) The same 
city is specially mentioned by Josephus (Ant, viii, 6, 1) 
as bearing in his time the name of Tadmor among the 
Syrians, and Palmyra among the Greeks; and Jerome, 
in his Latin translation of the Old Test., translates 
Tadmor by Palmira (2 Chron. viii, 4). (2.) The modern 


Arabic name of Palmyra is substantially the same as | 
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no other known city, either in the desert or not in the 
desert, which can lay claim to the name of Tadmor. 

2. History.—As above stated, Tadmor was built by 
Solomon, probably with the view of securing an inter- 
est in and command over the great caravan traffic from 
the East, similar to that which he had established in 
respect of the trade between Syria and Egypt. See 
this idea developed in Kitto’s Pictorial Bible (note on 
2 Chron. viii, 4), where it is shown at some length that 
the presence of water in this small oasis must early have 
made this a station for caravans coming west through 
the desert; and this circumstance probably dictated to 
Solomon the importance of founding here a garrison 
town, which would entitle him—in return for the pro- 
tection he could give from the depredations of the Arabs, 
and for offering an intermediate station where the fac- 
tors of the West might meet the merchants of the East 
—to a certain regulating power, and perhaps to some 
dues, to which they would find it more convenient to 
submit than to change the line of route. It is even 
possible that the Pheenicians, who took much interest 
in this important trade, pointed out to Solomon the ad- 
vantage which he and his subjects might derive from 
the regulation and protection of it by building a forti- 
fied town in the quarter where it was exposed to the 
greatest danger. A most important indication in favor 
of these conjectures is found in the fact that all our in- 
formation concerning Palmyra from heathen writers de- 
scribes it as a city of merchants, who sold to the West- 
ern nations the products of India and Arabia, and who 
were so enriched by the traffic that the place became 
proverbial for luxury and wealth and for the expensive 
habits of its citizens. 

We do not again read of Tadmor in Scripture, nor is 
it likely that the Hebrews retained possession of it long 
after the death of Solomon. No other source acquaints 
us with the subsequent history of the place, till it reap- 
pears in the account of Pliny (Hist. Nat. v, 24) as a con- 
siderable town, which, along with its territory, formed 
an independent state between the Roman and Parthian 
empires, Afterwards it was mentioned by Appian (De 
Bell. Civ. v, 9), in reference to a still earlier period of 
time, in connection with a design of Mark Antony to 
let his cavalry plunder it. The inhabitants are said 
to have withdrawn themselves and their effects to a 
strong position on the Euphrates, and the cavalry en- 
tered an empty city. In the 2d century it seems to 
have been beautified by the emperor Hadrian, as may be 
inferred from a statement of Stephanus of Byzantium 
as to the name of the city having been changed to 
Hadrianopolis (s. v. Wadpupa). In the beginning of 
the 3d century it became a Roman colony under Car- 
acalla ( A.D. 211-217), and received the jus Italicum. 
From this period the influence and wealth of Palmyra 
rapidly increased. Though nominally subject to Rome, 
it had a government of its own, and was ruled by its 
own laws. The public affairs were directed by a senate 
chosen by the people; and most of its public monuments 
were built, as the inscriptions show, by “the senate and 
people.” For nearly a century and a half this prosper- 
itv continued, and it was only checked at length by the 
pride it generated. 

The story of the unfortunate Valerian is well known. 


the Hebrew word, being Tadmur, or Tathmur. (3.)! Being captured by the Persians, his unworthy son did 
The word Tadmor has nearly the same meaning as Pal- ' not use a single effort to release him from the hands of 
myra, signifying probably the “City of Palms,” from | his conquerors. Odenathus, one of the citizens of Pal- 
Tamar, a palm; and this is confirmed by the Arabic myra, revenged the wrongs of the fallen emperor, and 
word for Palma, a Spanish town on the Guadalquivir, | vindicated the majesty of Rome. He marched against 
which is said to be called Tadmir (see Gesenius, in his | the Persians, took the province of Mesopotamia, and de- 
Thesaurus, p.345). (4.) The name Tadmor, or Tadmôr, | fied Sapor beneath the walls of Ctesiphon (A.D. 260). 
actually occurs as the name of the city in Aramaic and | The services thus rendered to Rome were so great. that 
Greek inscriptions which have been found there. (5.) Odenathus was associated in the sovereignty with Gal- 
In the Chronicles, the city is mentioned as having been | lienus (A.D. 264). He enjoyed his dignity but a short 
built by Solomon after his conquest of Hamath-Zobah, period, being murdered by his nephew at a banquet in 
and it is named in conjunction with “all the store-cities | the city of Emesa only three years afterwards. His 
which he built in Hamath.” This accords fully with ! reign was brief, but brilliant. Not only was Sapor con- 
the situation of Palmyra [see HAMATH]; and there is quered and Valerian revenged, but Syrian rebels and 
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the northern barbarians, who now began their incur- 
sions into the Roman empire, felt the force of his arms. 

Odenathus bequeathed his power to a worthy suc- | 

cessor—Zenobia, his widow; and the names of Zenobia 

and Palmyra will always be associated so long as histo- | | 
ry remains. The virtue, the wisdom, and the heroic 

spirit of this extraordinary woman have seldom been 

equalled. At first she was content with the title of 

regent during the minority of her son Vaballatus, but 

unfortunately ambition prompted her to adopt the high- 

sounding title of “ Queen of the East.” She soon add- 

ed Egypt to her possessions in Syria, Asia Minor, and 

Mesopotamia, and ruled over it during a period of five 

years. In A.D. 271 the emperor Aurelian turned his 

arms against her, and having defeated her in a pitched 

battle near Antioch and in another at Emesa, he drove her 

back upon her desert home. He then marched his vet- 

erans across the parched plain and invested Palmyra, 

which capitulated after a brief struggle. Zenobia at- 

tempted to escape, but was captured on the banks of the 

Euphrates, and brought back to the presence of the con- 

queror. She was taken to Rome, and there, covered 

with her jewels and bound by fetters of gold, she was 
led along in front of the triumphant Aurelian. Zeno- 
bia deserved a better fate. If common humanity did 
not prevent the Roman citizens from exulting over an 
honorable, though fallen, foe, the memory of her hus- 
band’s victories and of his services rendered to the State 
night have saved her from the indignity of appearing 
before a mob in chains, 

Aurelian took Palmyra in A.D. 272, and left in it a 
small garrison, but soon after his departure the people 
rose and massacred them. On hearing of this the em- 
peror returned, pillaged the city, and put the inhabi- 
tants to the sword, It was soun repaired by the orders 
of the conqueror, and the Temple of the Sun rebuilt; 
but it never recovered its former opulence. 
vears later, under the reign of Diocletian, the walls of 
the city were rebuilt. It appears from an inscription to 
have assisted the emperor Alexander Severus in his wars 
against the Persians; and there are proofs of its having 
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continued to be inhabited until the downfall of the Ro- 
manempire. There is a fragment of a building with a 
Latin inscription bearing the name of Diocletian; and 
there are existing walls of the city of the age of the em- 
peror Justinian, together with the remains of a costly 
aqueduct which he built. It eventually became the seat 
of a bishop, but never recovered any importance. When 
the successors of Mohammed extended their conquests 
beyond the confines of Arabia, Palmyra was one of the 
first places which became subject to the caliphs, In the 
year 659 a battle was here fought between the caliphs 
Ali and Moawiyah, and won by the former, In 744 it 
was still so strongly fortified that it took the caliph 
Merwan seven months to reduce it, the rebel Solyman 
having shut himself up in it. 

From this period Palmyra seems to have gradually 
fallen into decay. Benjamin of Tadela, who was there 
towards the end of the 12th century, speaks of it as 
“Thadmor in the desert, built by Solomon of equally 
large stones [with Baalbec]. This city is surrounded 
by a wall, and stands in the desert, far from any inhab- 
ited place. It is four days’ journey from Baalath [ Baal- 
bec], and contains 2000 warlike Jews, who are at war 
with the Christians and with the Arabian subjects of 
Noureddin, and aid their neighbors the Mohammedans.” 
In connection with this statement, it may be remarked 
that the existing inscriptions of Palmyra attest the pres- 
ence of Jews there in its most flourishing period, and 
that they, in common with its other citizens, shared in 
the general trade, and were even objects of public honor. 
One inscription intimates the erection of a statue to 
Julius Schalmalat, a Jew, for having at his own ex- 
| pense conducted a caravan to Palmyra. This was in 
| A. D. 258, not long before the time of Zenobia, who, ac- 
l cording to some writers, was of Jewish extraction. Irby 
| and Mangles (Travels, p. 273) also noticed a Hebrew in- 
scription on the architrave of the great colonnade, but 
give no copy of it, nor say what it expressed. The 
latest historical notice of Tadmor which we have been 
able to find is, that it was plundered in 1400 by the 
army of Timur Beg (Tamerlane), when 200,000 sheep 
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were taken (Rankin, Wars of the Mongols). Abulfeda, 
at the beginning of the 14th century (Descript. Arab. 
p. 98), speaks of Tadmor as merely a village, but cele- 
brated for its ruins of old and magnificent edifices, These 
relics of ancient art and magnificence were scarcely 
known in Europe till towards the close of the 17th cen- 
tury. In the year 1678 some English merchants at 
Aleppo resolved to verify by actual inspection the re- 
ports concerning these ruins which existed in that place. 
The expedition was unfortunate, for they were plun- 
dered of everything by the Arabs, and returned with 
their object unaccomplished. A second expedition, in 
1691, had better success; but the accounts which were 
brought back received little credit, as it seemed unlike- 
ly that a city which, according to their report, must 
have been so magnificent, should have been erected in 
the midst of deserts. When, however, in the year 1753, 
Robert Wood published the views and plans which had 
been taken with great accuracy on the spot two years 
before by Dawkins, the truth of the earlier accounts 
could no longer be doubted; and it appeared that nei- 
ther Greece nor Italy could exhibit antiquities which, 
in point of splendor, could rival those of Palmyra. From 
that time it has frequently been visited by travellers, 
and it is now readily accessible by an excursion on 
camels from Damascus. Its ruins have often been de- 
scribed and delineated. 

3. Present Remains.—Tadmor was situated between 
the Euphrates and Hamath, to the south-east of that 
city, in a fertile tract or oasis of the desert. Palm- 
trees are still found in the gardens around the town, 
but not in such numbers as would warrant, as they once 
did, the imposition of the name. The present Tadmor 
consists of numbers of peasants’ mud-huts, clustered to- 
gether around the relics of the great Temple of the Sun. 

The ruins cover a sandy plain stretching along the 
bases of a range of mountains called Jebel Belaes, run- 
ning nearly north and south, dividing the great desert 
from the desert plains extending westward towards Da- 
mascus and the north of Syria. The lower eminences 
-of these mountains, bordering the ruins, are covered with 
numerous solitary square towers, the tombs of the an- 
-cient Palmyrenes, in which are found memorials similar 
to those of Egvpt. They are seen to a great distance, 
„and have a striking effect in this desert solitude. Be- 
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yond the valley which leads through these hills the 
ruined city first opens upon the view. The thousands 
of Corinthian columns of white marble, erect and fallen, 
and covering an extent of about a mile and a half, pre- 
sent an appearance which travellers compare to that of a 
forest. The site on which the city stands is slightly 
elevated above the level of the surrounding desert for a 
circumference of about ten miles, which the Arabs be- 
lieve to coincide with the extent of the ancient city, as 
they find ancient remains whenever they dig within 
this space. There are, indeed, traces of an old wall, not 
more than three miles in circumference; but this was 
probably built by Justinian, at a time when Palmyra 
had lost its ancient importance and become a desolate 
place, and when it was consequently desirable to con- 
tract its bounds, so as to include only the more valuable 
portion. Volney well describes the general aspect which 
these ruins present: “In the space covered by these 
ruins we sometimes find a palace of which nothing re- 
mains but the court and walls; sometimes a temple 
whose peristyle is half thrown down; and now a por- 
tico, a gallery, or triumphal arch. Here stand groups 
of columns, whose symmetry is destroyed by the fall 
of many of them; there we see them ranged in rows of 
such length that, similar to rows of trees, they deceive 
the sight, and assume the appearance of continued walls, 
If from this striking scene we cast our eyes upon the 
ground, another, almost as varied, presents itself—on 
all sides we behold nothing but subverted shafts; some 
whole, others shattered to pieces or dislocated in their 
joints; and on which side soever we look, the earth 
is strewn with vast stones, half buried; with broken 
entablatures, mutilated friezes, disfigured reliefs, effaced 
sculptures, violated tombs, and altars defiled by dust.” 
The colonnade and individual temples are inferior in 
beauty and majesty to-those which may be seen else- 
where—such, for example, as the Parthenon and the 
remains of the temple of Jupiter at Athens; and there 
is evidently no one temple equal to the Temple of the 
Sun at Baalbec, which, as built both at about the same 
period of time and in the same order of architecture, 
suggests itself most naturally as an object of compari- 
son. But the long lines of Corinthian columns at Pal- 
myra, as seen at a distance, are peculiarly imposing; 
and in their general effect and apparent vastness, they 
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seem to surpass all other ruins of the same kind. The 
examinations of travellers show that the ruins are of 
two kinds. The one class must have originated in very 
remote times, and consists of rude, unshapen hillocks of 
ruin and rubbish, covered with soil and herbage, such 
as now alone mark the site of the most ancient cities 
of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and among which it 
would be reasonable to seek some traces of the more an- 
cient city of Solomon. The other, to which the most 
gorgeous monuments belong, bears the impress of later 
ages. It is clear from the style of architecture that 
the later buildings belong to the three centuries prece- 
ding Diocletian, in which the Corinthian order of pil- 
lars was preferred to any other. All the buildings to 
which these columns belonged were probably erected in 
the 2d and 3d centuries of our era. Many inscriptions 
are of later date; but no inscription earlier than the 2d 
century seems yet to have been discovered. 

The Temple of the Sun is the most remarkable and 
magnificent ruin of Palmyra. The court by which it 
was enclosed was 179 feet square, within which a double 
row of columns was continued all round. They were 
390 in number, of which about sixty still remain stand- 
ing. In the middle of the court stood the temple, an 
oblong quadrangular building surrounded with columns, 
of which about twenty still exist, though without capi- 
tals, of which they have been plundered, probably be- 
cause they were composed of metal. In the interior, at 
the south end, is now the humble mosque of the village. 

A little beyond the temple begins the great colon- 
nade, which runs nearly from east to west; it is of great 
length, and very beautiful. The columns are in good 
proportion and excellent preservation; each shaft con- 
sisting of three courses of stone admirably jointed, with 
a bracket for a bust or statue interposed between the 
second and third. In their present naked condition, 
these brackets are unsightly; yet when they were sur- 
mounted by statues the effect must have been extreme- 
ly grand. 

The necropolis of Palmyra lies half an hour north- 
west of the Temple of the Sun, in the Wady el-Kebûr, 
the ravine through which we made our approach to the 
city. The tombs, which are very numerous and ex- 
tremely interesting, are almost all of them towers, two, 
three, four, and in one instance five stories high. The 
tomb of Jamblichus, mentioned by Wood, is now dread- 
fully dilapidated, its stairs crumbled away, and the 
floor of the fourth story entirely gone. It is five sto- 
ries high, and was built in the third year of the Chris- 
tian æra. That of Manaius is peculiarly interesting, 
and in some respects, indeed, the most curious building 
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at Palmyra. It is in wonderful preservation, and its 
description will afford some idea of the others, as they 
are almost all built on the same plan, though far less 
beautiful. It is a lofty square tower, about fifteen feet 
in the side, lessening by three courses of stonelike steps 
at about a third of its height. An inscription in honor 
of the deceased is engraved on a tablet over the door- 
way. The principal apartment is lined with four Co— 
rinthian pilasters on each side, with recesses between 
them for mummies; each recess divided into five tiers. 
by shelves, only one of which retains its position. The 
ancient Palmyrenes buried their dead in the Egyptian 
manner, and Wood found in one of the tombs a mum- 
my in all respects similar to those in the land of the 
Pharaohs, 

4, Authorities.—The original sources for the history 
of Palmyra may be seen in the Scriptores Historie Au- 
guste, Triginta Tyrannt, vol. xiv; Divus Aurelianus, 
vol. xxvi; Eutropius, ix, 10, 11, 12. In A.D. 1696 
Abraham Seller published a most instructive work, en- 
titled The Antiquities of Palmyra, containing the His- 
tory of the City and its Emperors, which contains sev- 
eral Greek inscriptions, with translations and explana- 
tions. Gesenius published an account of the Palmyrene 
inscriptions at Rome and Oxford in his Monumenta 
Scripture Linguæque Phenice, § 58. The best work on 
the ruins of Palmyra is still Robert Wood’s splendid fo- 
lio, entitled The Ruins of Palmyra, etc. (Lond. 1753). 
Very good accounts of them mav also be seen in Irby 
and Mangles, Travels; Richter, Wallfahrten; Addison, 
Damascus and Palmyra. The last work contains a 
good history of the place; for which, see also Rosen- 
miiller’s Bibl. Geog., translated by the Rev. N. Morren; 
and, in particular, Cellarius, Dissert. de Imp. Palmyreno 
(1693). Gibbon, in ch, xi of the Decline and Fall, has. 
given an account of Palmyra with his usual vigor and 
aceuracy. For an interesting account of the present 
state of the ruins, see Porter, Handbook for Syria and 
Palestine, p. 543-549; Beaufort, Egyptian Sepulchres, 
etc., vol.i; and Badeker, Syria, p. 523. Besides Wood's 
great work, excellent views of the place have been pub- 
lished by Cassas in his Voyage Pittoresque de la Syrie ; 
and later by Laborde in his Voyage en Ortent. Recently 
photographs have been taken by various artists, and an 
accurate knowledge of the remains of this renowned 
and remarkable place is thus made accessible to the 
whole world. 


Taft, Grorcr, D.D., an Episcopal minister, was 
born at Mendon, Mass., Aug. 27, 1791, and was a grad- 
uate of Brown University, in the class of 1815. He 
pursued his theological studies under the direction of 
the Rev. Dr. Crocker, rector of St. John’s Church, Prov- 
idence, R. I., and was ordained a deacon by bishop Gris- 
wold, March 7, 1818, and a presbyter, Sept. 2, 1819. He 
became rector of St. Paul’s Church in Pawtucket, R. I., 
in October, 1820, continuing for a time to teach in a 
school in Providence with which he had been connected 
for several years. Such double service not being alto- 
gether satisfactory to his bishop, he gave a gentle hint 
to the parish of St. Paul’s that “he had not ordained 
their minister to keep school;” and he thenceforth de- 
voted himself with great zeal and success to his work 
as a minister of the Gospel until his death, which oc- 
curred at Pawtucket, Dec. 11, 1869. His ministry was. 
a little over fifty years in duration. (J. C. S.) 


Taggart, Samuel, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Londonderry, N. H., March 24, 1754. He grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in 1774, was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Boston June 1, 1776, and 
was ordained and installed pastor of the Church at Cole- 
raine, Hampshire Co., Mass., Feb. 19,1777. He was a 
member of Congress from 1803 to 1817. He died April 
25,1825. Mr. Taggart possessed a mind of great strength 
and vigor. He published several theological treatises, 
sermons, orations, political speeches, etc. (1800-19). See 


| Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 377; Allibone, 
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Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Packard, Hist. 
of the Churches and Ministers in Franklin County. 
Taggart, William, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born in 1783, educated privately, graduated at the 
Theological Seminary of the Associate Reformed Church, 
New York, in 1813; was licensed to preach by the Mo- 
nongahela Associate Reformed Presbytery in the same 


year, and ordained by the same presbytery and installed | 


pastor of the united congregations at Upper Wheeling 
and Cadiz in 1814, where he continued to labor until 
old age. He died Sept. 11, 1865. Dr. Taggart was a 
man of strong thought. “ His moral and intellectual 
attributes were perhaps rarely, if ever, excelled.” See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 279. 

Ta’han (Heb. Tach’an, M, camp [Gesenius], or 
graciousness [ Furst ]), the name of two descendants of 
Ephraim. 

1. (Sept. Tavay v. r. Tavat; Vulg. Thehen.) The 
head of one of the families of the Ephraimites at the 
end of the Exode (Numb. xxvi, 35). B.C. ante 1618. 
See TAHANITE. 

2. (Sept. Oaév v. r. Gadyv; Vulg. Thaan.) Son of 
Telah and father of Laadan in the Palestinian lineage 
of Ephraim (1 Chron. vii, 25). B.C. post 1618. 


Ta’hanite (Heb. Tachani’, "3130, patronymic from 
Tahan; Sept. Tavayi v. r. Tavat; Vulg. Thehenita), 


the family name (Numb. xxvi, 35) of the descendants 
of TAHAN 1 (q. v.). 


Tahap’anés (Jer. ii, 16). See TAHPANHES, 

Taharoth. See TALMUD. 

Ta’hath (Heb. Táchath, MMM, in pause Téchath, 
MSH, stution, i. e. beneath, as often), the name of a place 


and of three men. 

1. (Sept. Karaad v. r. OGGaꝰ; Vulg. Thahath.) One 
of the stations of the Israelites in the desert between 
Makheloth and Tarah (Numb. xxxiii, 26); situated ap- 
parently not far beyond the western edge of the Arabah 
nearly opposite Mount Hor. See Exove. 

2. (Sept. Gaad v. r. Kaa; Vulg. Thahath.) A 
Kohathite Levite, son of Assir and father of Uriel, or 
Zephaniah, in the ancestry of Samuel and Heman (1 
Chron. vi, 24, 37 [Heb. 9 and 22]). B.C. cir. 1585. 

3. (Sept. Oaa v. r. Gadd; Vulg. Thahath.) Son 
of Bered and father of Eladah, among the immediate 
descendants of Ephraim in Palestine (1 Chron. vii, 20). 
B.C. post 1618. Burrington (Geneal. i, 273) regards 
him as the same with Tahan (q. v.) the son of Ephraim; 
but against the text. 

4. (Sept. Dad¥ v. r. Noes; Vulg. Tahath.) Grand- 
son of the preceding (with whom some confound him), 
being son of Eladah and father of Zabad (1 Chron. vii, 
20). B.C. post 1618. 


Tahitian Version. The extensive assemblage of 
islands in which the Tahitian dialect is spoken includes 
the Society, or Leeward, and the Georgian, or Wind- 
ward, Isles, with the Low Islands, and the “ Paumotu,” 
or Dangerous Archipelago. The largest of the islands is 
Otaheite, or, more properly, Tahiti, where the Tahitian 
language, generally considered as the most perfect type 
of all the Polynesian dialects, remained in its primitive 
simplicity. To account for this, it seems as if Tahiti 
had been peopled before any other island of Polynesia, 
properly so called; that from thence, as from a centre, 
emigrants went to settle on the islands of the surround- 
ing archipelago as far as New Zealand, and that while 
the Polynesian language became more or less modified 
by the mode of life called for by the nature of the soil 
or of the climate, it remained, as stated already, in its 
primitive simplicity at Tahiti. The Tahitian version 
was made from the English Bible, with constant refer- 


ence to the sacred originals. The first portion pub- ' 


lished was the Gospel of Luke, which appeared in 1818, 
while in 1838 the entire Bible was published in Lon- 
don under the superintendence of the Rev. Henry Nott. 
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Other editions followed, of which the most important, 
consisting of a revised edition of the entire Scriptures, 
was completed in London in 1848. In 1877 the annual 
report of the British and Foreign Bible Society an- 
nounced that the committee were bringing out a revised 
edition with maps, which, according to the report in 
1879, had left the press, the edition, consisting of 5000, 
having been edited by the Rev. A. T. Saville. Up to 
March 31, 1879, the sum total of Bibles distributed, 
either as a whole or in parts, was 42,335. See, besides 
The Bible of Every Land, the annual reports of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society since 1860, which are 
the only source of information. (B. P.) 

Tah’panhes (Heb. Tachpanches’, OMEN, Jer. 
ii, 16 [marg.]; xliii, 7, 8, 9; xliv, 1; xlvi, 14), Ta- 
hap’anes (Heb. 7achpanes’, OIBMM, ii, 16 [text]), 
or Tehaph’nehes (Heb. Techaphneches’, OTDM, 
Ezek. xxx, 18; all of Egyptian origin [see below]; 
Sept. Tagvac or Tagvac; Vulg. Taphne or Taphnis), a 
city of Egypt, of importance in the time of the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The name is clearly Egyptian, 
and closely resembles that of the Egyptian queen Tan- 
PENES (q. v.), which, however, throws no light upon it. 
The Coptic name of this place, Taphnas (Quatremére, 
Mém. Géog. et Hist. i, 297, 298), is obviously derived 
from the Sept. form: the Gr. and Lat. forms, Aagvat, 
Herod., Aagyn, Steph. Byz., Dafno, Itin. Ant., are per- 
haps nearer to the Egyptian original (see Parthey, Zur 
Erdkunde des alten Aegyptens, p. 528). Can the name 
be of Greek origin? Ifthe Hanes mentioned by Isaiah 
(xxx, 4) be the same as Tahpanhes, as we have sug- 
gested (s. v.), this conjecture must be dismissed. No 
satisfactory Egyptian etymology of this name has been 
suggested, Jablonski’s Taphenes, “the head” or “ begin- 
ning of the age” (Opusc. i, 343), being quite untenable; 
nor has any Egyptian name resembling it been discov- 
ered. Dr. Brugsch (Geogr. /nschr. i, 300, 301, Taf. lvi, 
No, 1728), following Mr. Heath (Exodus Papyrt, p. 174), 
identifies the fort Zebenet with Tahpanhes; but it is 
doubtless the present Tell Defenneh (described in the 
4th Report of Egyptian Expl. Fund, Lond. 1888). 

Tahpanhes was evidently a town of Lower Egypt 
near or on the eastern border. When Johanan and the 
other captains went into Egypt “they came to Tahpan- 
hes” (Jer. xliii, 7). Here Jeremiah prophesied the con- 
quest of the country by Nebuchadnezzar (ver. 8-13). 
Ezekiel foretells a battle to be there fought, apparently 
by the king of Babylon just mentioned (xxx, 18). The 
Jews in Jeremiah’s time remained here (Jer. xliv, 1). 
It was an important town, being twice mentioned by 
the latter prophet with Noph or Memphis (ii, 16; 
xlvi, 14), as well as in the passage last cited. Here 
stood a house of Pharaoh Hophra before which Jere- 
miah hid great stones, where the throne of Nebu- 
chadnezzar would afterwards be set, and his pavilion 
spread (xliii, 8-10). It is mentioned with “ Ramesse 
and all the land of Gesen” in Judith 1,9. Herodotus 
calls this place Daphne of Pelusium (Aáġvaı at IIn- 
Aovaiat), and relates that Psammetichus I had here a 
garrison against the Arabians and Syrians, as at Ele- 
phantine against the Ethiopians, and at Marea against 
Libya, adding that in his own time the Persians had 
garrisons at Daphne and Elephantine (ii, 30). Daphne 
was therefore a very important post under the twenty- 
sixth dynasty. According to Stephanus, it was near 
Pelusium (s. v.) In the /tinerary of Antoninus this 
town, called Dafno, is placed sixteen Roman miles to 
the south-west of Pelusium (ap. Parthey, Map vi, where 
observe that the name of Pelusium is omitted). This 
position seems to agree with that of Tel- Defenneh, 
which Sir Gardner Wilkinson supposes to mark the 
site of Daphne (Modern Egypt and Thebes, i, 447, 
448). This identification favors the inland position of 
the site of Pelusium, if we may trust to the distance 
stated in the /tinerary. See Sin. Sir Gardner Wilk- 
inson (loc. cit.) thinks it was an outpost of Pelusium. 
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Yt may be observed that the Camps, rd =rpardzeda, 
the fixed garrison of Ionians and Carians established 
by Psammetichus I, may possibly have been at Daph- 
ne. 

Tah’penés (Heb. Tachpeneys’, O°IBMN, evidently 

of Egyptian origin, but uncertain in its signification 
[see TAHPANHES]; Sept. Oexepevng V. T. Oexeuiva; 
Vulg. Taphnes), a proper name of an Egyptian queen. 
She was wife of the Pharaoh who received Hadad the 
Edomite, and who gave him her sister in marriage (1 
Kings xi, 18-20). B.C. cir. 1000. In the Sept. the lat- 
ter is called the elder sister of Thekemina, and in the 
addition to ch. xii Shishak (Susakim) is said to have 
given Ano, the elder sister of Thekemina his wife, to 
Jeroboam. It is obvious that this and the earlier state- 
ment are irreconcilable, even if the evidence from the 
probable repetition of an elder sister be set aside, and 
it is scarcely necessary to add that the name of Shi- 
shak’s chief or only wife, Karaimat, does not support 
the Sept. addition. See SHisHak. There is therefore 
but one Tahpenes or Thekemina. At the time to which 
the narrative refers there were probably two, if not three, 
lines ruling in Egypt—the Tanites of the twenty-first 
dynasty in the lower country; the high-priest kings 
at Thebes, but possibly they were of the same line; and 
perhaps one of the last fainéants of the Rameses family. 
To the Tanitic line, as apparently then the most pow- 
erful, and as holding the territory nearest Palestine, the 
Pharaoh in question, as well as the father-in-law of 
Solumon, probably belonged. If Manetho’s list be 
correct, he may be conjectured to have been Psusennes. 
See PHARAOH, 9. No name that has any near resem- 
‘lance to either Tahpenes or Thekemina has vet been 
found among those of the period (see Lepsius, Königs- 
buch). 


Tah’rea (Heb. Tachre’d, SMM, cunning [Gesenius], 
or flight [Fürst]; Sept. Oapa v. r. Oapay; Vulg. Tha- 
raa), third named of the four sons of Micah, Jonathan’s 


grandson (1 Chron. ix, 41); called in the parallel pas- 
sage (viii, 35) TAREA (q.v.). B.C. post 1037. 


Tah’tim-Hod‘shi (Heb. Tachtim’ Chodshi’,B° TMM 
“WIM, lit. lowlands my month; Sept. @aBacwy i ior 
NaBacai v. T. ¿ĝawv addacai; Vulg. inferiora Hodsi), 
a region (Y'IN, “ land”) mentioned as one of the places 
visited by Joab during his census of the land of Israel, 
between Gilead and Dan-jaan (2 Sam. xxiv, 6). Fürst 
(Handwörterb. i, 380) proposes to separate the “ Land 
of the Tachtim” from “ Hodshi,” and to read the latter 
as Harshi—the people of Harosheth (comp. Judg. iv, 
2). Thenius restores the text of the Sept. to read “the 
Land of Bashan, which is Edrei.” This in itself is fea- 
sible, although it is certainly very difficult to connect it 
with the Hebrew. Ewald (Gesch. iii, 207) proposes to 
real Hermon for Hodshi; and Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 
450 a) dismisses the passage with a vix pro sano haben- 
dum. There is a district called the Ard et-Tahta, to 
the east-northeast of Damascus, which recalls the old 
mame—but there is nothing to show that any Israelite 
was living so far from the Holy Land in the time of 
David. It seems probable from the connection that 
the whole is a proper name, descriptive, however, of 
the physical aspect of the region to which it was given. 
The route taken by the king’s messengers was first east- 
ward to Moab; then northward through Gilead; then 
from Gilead to “the land of Tahtim-Hodshi,” to Dan- 
jaan and Zidon. “The land of Tahtim-Hodshi” was 
thus manifestly a section of the upper valley of the Jor- 
dan, probably that now called Ard el-Huleh, lying deep 
down at the western base of Hermon. 


Taitazak or Taytazak, Josrern, a Spanish Jew, 
belonged to those 300,000 exiles who had to leave their 
country in 1492, With his father and brothers, he set- 
tled at Salonica, where he wrote 90" MD, “the 
fruitful bough of Joseph” (after Gen. xlix, 22), a com- 
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mentary on Ecclesiastes, in a homiletico-philosophical 
style (Venice, 1599) : :— pn wip MXP, i. e ex- 
cerpts from his commentary on the Psalms, published 
with Penini’s work, A277 ssw, “the tongues of gold” 
(ibid. 1599). The MS. of his complete commentary on 
the Psalms is to be found in the libraries of Paris and 
Oxford :-—B°"M0 pmb, “the bread of sacredness,” in 
allusion to Prov. ix, 17; a commentary on Daniel and 
the five Megilloth, viz. the Song of Songs, Ruth, Lam- 
entations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther (ibid. 1608). In its 
present form this work only contains fragments of Tai- 
tazak’s commentaries on three books, and MSS. of the 
entire commentaries are still extant :—D'"N “NA, a 


commentary on Job, extant —miws D"Pdp, i. e. ques- 
tions and decisions (ibid. 1622). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
iii, 412; De Rossi, Dizionario Storico, p. 314 (Germ. 
transl.) ; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in Bibl. 
Bodl. col. 1533; Kitto, Cyclop. s. v.; Finn, Sephardim, 
p. 413. (B. P.) 


Tajus, SAMUEL, bishop of Saragossa, lived in the 
7th century. In the year 646 he went to Rome at the 
command of king Chindaswinth, and with the sanction 
of the seventh Council of Toledo, for the sake of bring- 
ing back the long-missed Expositio tn Hiobum s. Mora- 
lium, lib. xxxv, of Gregory I. According to tradition, 
he was shown in a vision the place where it was hid- 
den. ‘Tajus was also present at the eighth and ninth 
councils of Toledo. Besides an Epistola ad Eugenium 
Toletanum episcopum, he also wrote Sententiarum lib. v 
(Migne, Patrol. vol. lxxx), containing extracts from 
Gregory’s work on (a) God, creation, creature, govern- 
ment of the world; (6) incarnation, Church, Church 
government; (c) moral life, virtues; (d) sins and vices; 
(e) sinners, prince of this world, Antichrist, judgment, 
condemnation. Wherever Gregory failed him, he sup- 
plied his work from Augustine’s writings. The work is 
preceded by a Præfacio ad Quiricum Barcinonensem 
Episcopum, to whom the work is dedicated, together with 
the Responsio Quirici. See Regensburger Conversations- 
Lexikon, 8. v.; Theologisches Universal - Lexikon, s. v. 
(B. P.) 


Talapoins, priests or friars of the Siamese and 
other Indian nations. They reside in monasteries under 
the superintendence of a superior, whom they call a 
Sanerat. Celibacy is obligatory upon them, and a breach 
of chastity in the case of any one of them is punished 
with death. They perform penance for such of the peo- 
ple as pay them for it; are very hospitable to stran- 
gers, and strict in their rules of chastity. There are 
also female Talapoins, who live according to rules simi- 
lar to those of the men. The residences of the Tala- 
poins are much superior to those of the priests in Cey- 
lon and Burmah, having richly carved entrances and 
ornamental roofs. 


Talbot, Peter, a Roman Catholic divine, was the 
son of sir William Talbot, and was born in the county 
of Dublin in 1620. He entered the society of Jesuits in 
Portugal in 1635; and after studying philosophy and di- 
vinity, went into holy orders at Rome, whence he re- 
turned to Portugal, and afterwards to Antwerp, where 
he read lectures on moral theology. He is supposed to 
be the person who, in 1656, reconciled Charles IT, then 
at Cologne, to the popish religion; and Charles is re- 
ported to have sent him to Madrid to inform the 
court of Spain of his conversion. Sent to England in 
the interest of the Romish Church, he paid court to 
Cromwell, whose funeral he attended as a mourner. In 
1669 pope Clement IX dispensed with his vows as Jes- 
uit, and advanced him to the titular archbishopric of 
Dublin. He immediately began to persecute those of 


| his order who had signified their loyalty to the king, 


quarrelled with Plunket, the titular primate; and when 
the popish plot was discovered in England in 1678, he 
was imprisoned in Dublin Castle on suspicion of being 
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concerned in it, and died there in 1680. He was a man 
of ability and learning, but vain, ambitious, and turbu- 
lent. Among his publications are, De Natura Fidei et 
Heresis, Tractatus de Religione :—A Treatise of Relig- 
ton and Government (1670, 4to) :—Letters to the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland (Paris, 1674, 4to). See Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v.; Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. 8. v. 


Talbot, Robert, D.D., an English divine and an- 
tiquarian, was born at. Thorp, Northamptonshire, and 
was admitted to New College, Oxford, in 1525. He left 
the university in 1530; in 1541 was made prebendary 
of Wells; and treasurer of the cathedral church of Nor- 
wich, April 9, 1547, which position he retained until his 
death, Aug. 27, 1558. He was a diligent searcher into 
the antiquities of his country, and his collections proved 
of great service to Leland, Bale, Caius, Camden, and 
others. He also furnished archbishop Parker with 
many Saxon books. He was the first Englishman 
who illustrated Antoninus’s Itinerary with various read- 
ings and notes, but his notes reach only to the sixth 
journey. 


Talbot, Samson, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born near Urbana, O., June 28, 1828, and was a grad- 
uate of Granville College, now Denison University, O., 
in 1852, and of Newton Theological Institute in 1855. 
He was ordained in 1856, and was pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church in Dayton, O., eight vears, 1856-64, and 
was then appointed president of Denison University, 
which position he held until his death, which occurred 
at Newton Centre, Mass., June 29, 1873. President Tal- 
bot was an accomplished scholar, a profound thinker, 
and bade fair to stand in the very front rank of scholars 
in this country. (J. C.S.) 


Talbot, William, D.D., an English prelate, was 
born at Stourton Castle in 1659, and in 1674 entered as 
a gentleman commoner of Oriel College, Oxford. After 
graduation he entered holy orders, and in the reign of 
king James IT preached and acted with great zeal against 
popery. In April, 1691, he was nominated to the dean- 
ery of Worcester, and Sept. 24, 1699, was advanced to 
the bishopric of Oxford. He was translated to the 
bishopric of Sarum, April 23, 1715; and in September, 
1722, was translated to that of Durham, of which coun- 
ty he was made lord-lieutenant and custos rotulorum. 
He died Oct. 10, 1730. There are in print two speeches 
of his in the House of Lords, and a volume of Sermons 
(8vo). 

Talent, representing the Greek ráňavrov, Lat. ta- 
lentum, is the rendering of the Heb. and Chald. kikkdr, 
n29, a circle, the coin being no doubt of that form. It 
was the largest weight among the Hebrews, being used 
for metals, whether gold (1 Kings ix, 14; x, 10, ete.), 
silver (2 Kings v, 22), lead (Zech. v, 7), bronze (Exod. 
xxxviii, 29), or iron (1 Chron. xxix, 7). A hill suffi- 
cient for the site of a city was sold for two talents of 
silver (1 Kings xvi, 24); and for 1000 talents of silver 
the friendship of the Assyrian king was purchased (2 
Kings xv, 19); another Assyrian king laid the kingdom 
of Judah under a tribute of 300 talents of silver and 
30 of gold (xviii, 14); a similar tribute imposed by an 
Egyptian king consisted of 100 talents of silver and one 
talent of gold (xxiii, 33); the crown of an Ammonitish 
king weighed one talent of gold (2 Sam. xii, 30). The 
sacred utensils of the Tabernacle and the Temple amount- 

_ ed to many talents of silver and gold (Exod. xxv, 39; 
xxxviii, 24, 25, 27; 1 Kings ix, 14, etc.). But there 
must be some error in the numbers at 1 Chron. xxix 
(see Kitto, Pict, Bible, note ad loc.). See NUMBER. In 
the post-exilian period, likewise, talents were a mode 
of estimation (1 Macc. xi, 28; xiii, 16, 19; xv, 31; 2 
Mace. iii, 4, 8, etc.). In the New Test. the talent only 
occurs in a parable (Matt. xxv, 15 sq.), and as an esti- 
mate of a stone’s weight (Rev. xvi, 21). From Exod. 
xxxviii, 25, 26, it appears that one talent was equiva- 
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lent to 3000 shekels of the sanctuary (Schmidt, Bibl. 
Mathem. p. 183; Bockh, Metrol. Unters. p. 55). See 
SHEKEL, As the mina (q. v.) consisted of 50 sacred 
shekels, it follows that the talent was equal to 60 mi- 
ne, just as the Attic talent had 60 mins. See Me- 
TROLOGY. 


TALENT figuratively signifies any gift or opportunity 
God gives to men for the promotion of his glory. “ Ev- 
erything almost,” says Mr. Scott, “that we are, or pos- 
sess, Or meet with, may be considered as a talent ; for a 
good or a bad use may be made of every natural en- 
dowment, or providential appointment, or they may re- 
main unoccupied through inactivity and selfishness. 
Time, health, vigor of body, and the power of exertion 
and enduring fatigue—the natural and acquired abili- 
ties of the mind, skill in any lawful art or science, and 
the capacity for close mental application — the gift of 
speech, and that of speaking with fluency and propri- 
ety, and in a convincing, attractive, or persuasive man- 
ner—wealth, influence, or authority—a man’s situation 
in the Church, the community, or relative life—and the 
various occurrences which make way for him to attempt 
anything of a beneficial tendency; these, and many oth- 
ers that can scarcely be enumerated, are talents which 
the consistent Christian will improve to the glory of 
God and the benefit of mankind. Nay, this improve- 
ment procures an increase of talents, and gives a man 
an accession of influence and an accumulating power 
of doing good; because it tends to establish his repu- 
tation for prudence, piety, integrity, sincerity, and 
disinterested benevolence: it gradually forms him to 
an habitual readiness to engage in beneficent designs, 
and to conduct them in a gentle, unobtrusive, and 
unassuming manner: it disposes others to regard 
him with increasing confidence and affection, and to 
approach him with satisfaction; and it procures for 
him the countenance of many persons whose assistance 
he can employ in accomplishing his own salutary pur- 
poses.” 


Talidnis, Lex (law of retaliation). This was a 
Roman law to the effect “That if any one called an- 
other man’s credit, or fortune, or life, or blood into ques- 
tion in judgment, and could not make out the crime al- 
leged against him, he should suffer the same penalty 
that he intended to bring upon the other.” Although 
the ecclesiastical law could not inflict the punishment 
of retaliation for false witness against any man’s life, 
yet such false testimony was early reputed by the 
Church as the highest species both of calumny and 
murder, and consequently brought such witnesses under 
all the ecclesiastical penalties due to those crimes,— 
Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. xvi, ch. x, § 9. 

Talith. See FRINGE. 

Talitha Cu’mi (radia koŭm; Aram. XND=bY 
“9p, telithd kimi), two Syriac words (Mark v, 41) 
signifying “ Damsel, arise.” The word nby occurs 
in the Chald. paraphrase of Prov. ix, 3, where it signi- 
fies a girl; and Lightfoot (Hore Heb. Mark v, 41) gives 
an instance of its use in the same sense by a rabbinical 
writer. Gesenius (7hesaur. p. 550) derives it from the 
Hebrew M50, a lamb. The word "2p is both He- 
brew and Syriac (2 p. fem. imperative, Kal, and Peal), 
signifying stand, arise. As might be expected, the last 
clause of this verse, after Cumi, is not found in the Syr- 
iac version, Jerome (Ep. lvii ad Pammachium, Opp. i, 
308 [ed. Vallars]) records that Mark was blamed for a 
false translation on account of the insertion of the words 
“T say unto thee;” but Jerome points to this as an in-. 
stance of the superiority of a free over a literal transla- 
tion, inasmuch as the words inserted serve to show the 
emphasis of our Lord’s manner in giving this command 
on his own personal authority. 

Tallents, FRANcts, an eminent Nonconformist di- 
vine, was born at Palsley, near Chesterfield, England, 
November, 1619, and was educated at the public-schools 
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of Mansfield and Newark. He entered Peterhouse, Cam- | in four parts, with the preces, responses, and litany, 


bridge, but being chosen subtutor to the sons of the earl 
of Suffolk, removed to Magdalen College, of which he 
afterwards became fellow, senior fellow, and president. 
In 1648 he was ordained at London in the Presbyterian 
form, and in 1652 became minister of St. Mary’s, Shrews- 
bury. At the Restoration, not wishing to be re-ordain- 
ed, he was ejected, and in 1673 returned to Shrewsbury, 
and became pastor of a Dissenting congregation there. 
He died April 11, 1708, and was buried in St. Mary’s, 
Shrewsbury. He published, View of Universal History 
to 1700 (Lond. 1700, fol. ):—Short History of Schism 
(1708, 8vo) :—Considerations on S. Garscome’s Answer. 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v., Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer. Authors, 8. V. 


Talleyrand (pe Prfricorp), Alexandre An- 
gélique, a noted French prelate, was born in Paris, 
Oct. 16, 1736, and after a course of education at the Col- 
lége de la Flèche, the Seminary of St. Sulpice, and un- 
der the direction of abbé Bourlier, became one of the 
almoners of the king, later vicar-general of Verdun, and 
(in 1762) abbot of Gard (diocese of Amiens). Having 
been chosen coadjutor of the archbishop of Rheims, he 
was consecrated at Rome, Sept. 26, 1766, under the title 
of archbishop of Troyanople in partibus. He succeeded 
to the archbishopric of Rheims Oct. 27, 1777, and was 
very active in improving his diocese, as well as in pub- 
lic and ecclesiastical functions, sharing the varied fort- 
unes of the Church and State during the stormy period 
of the French Revolution. After having been a refugee 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, Brussels, and other places, he was 
recalled in 1803, and on July 28 was made cardinal, and 
on Aug. 8 following bishop of Paris, where he died, Oct. 
20,1821. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Talleyrand (ne PéricorD), Blie, a French prel- 
ate, was born at Périgueux in 1301, and was educated 
for the priesthood at the school of St. Front in that 
town. 
gueux, dean of Richmond (diocese of York), abbot of 
Chancelas, and (Oct. 10, 1324) bishop of Limoges, al- 
though he was not consecrated because of his youth; 
and in 1328 he was translated to the see of Auxerre, 
though he continued to reside at Oudan, engaged in lit- 
erary studies. He was created cardinal May 22, 1331, 
and thenceforth became active in public affairs, in 
which he experienced many remarkable adventures. 
He died at Avignon, Jan. 17, 1864, leaving a vast fort- 
une. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Tallis, Tuomas, a celebrated English musician, 
flourished about the middle of the 16th century. Un- 
der queen Elizabeth he became gentleman of the royal 
chapel and organist. Although he was a diligent 
collector of musical antiquities, and a careful peru- 
ser of the works of other men, his compositions are so 
truly original that he may justly be said to be the 
father of the cathedral style. Notwithstanding his 
supposed attachment to the Romish religion, it seems 
that Tallis accommodated himself and his studies to the 
alterations introduced at the Reformation. 
view, he set to music those parts of the English liturgy 
which at that time were deemed most proper to be 
sung, viz. the two morning services—the one compre- 
hending the Venite Exultemus, Te Deum, and Benedic- 
tus; and the other, which is part of the communion 
office, consisting of the Kyrie Eleison, Nicene Creed, 
and Sanctus; as also the evening service, containing 
the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, He also set 
musical notes to the preces and responses, and com- 
posed that litany which for its excellence is sung 
‘on solemn services in all places where the choral 
service is performed. The services of Tallis contain 
also chants for the Venite Exultemus and the Creed 
of St. Athanasius, two of which are published in 
Dr. Boyce’s Cathedral Music, vol. i. Besides the of- 


fices above mentioned, constituting what are now | and civil laws of the Jews. 


He became successively archdeacon of Péri-. 


With this | 


Tallis composed many anthems. He died Nov. 23, 
1585, and was buried in the parish church of Green- 
wich, in Kent. 


Talmage, SAmvueL Kennepy, D.D., a Presbyterian 
divine, was born at Somerville, N. J., Dec. 11, 1798. He 
graduated at the College of New Jersey in 1820; taught 
in an academy for two years; was tutor in the College 
of New Jersey for three years, employing his leisure 
hours in studying theology privately ; was licensed and 


ordained an evangelist in 1825 by the Newton Presby- 


tery; labored as a missionary at Hamburg and other 
points in Edgefield District, S. C., for one year; in 1827 
was a colleague with the Rev. S. S. Davis, D.D., in sup- 
plying the First Presbyterian Church at Augusta, Ga. ; 
in 1828 became pastor of the Augusta Church; in 1836 
was elected professor of languages in Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, which chair he held until 1840, when he was 
elected president of the institution, where he continued 
to labor until 1862, when his health failed. He died 
Sept. 2, 1865. Dr. Talmage was an able minister, a fine 
scholar, and a successful instructor. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 363. 

Tal’mai (Heb. Tulmay’, “29M, furrowed [ Geseni- 
us ] or bold [ Furst, who comp. Oodopatoc, Josephus, 
Ant, xiv, 8,1; Bap-SoXopaioc, Matt. x, 3]; Sept. @od- 
pai, Bopi, GeXapeiv, Ooropat, ete.; Vulg. Tholmai or 
Tholomai), the name of two men. 

1. Last named of the three gigantic “sons of Anak” 
in Hebron (Numb. xiii, 22), who were expelled by Ca- 
leb (Josh. xv, 14) and slain 
by the Judahites (Judg. i, 
10). B.C.1618. It has been 
thought that these people 
are depicted on the Egyp- 
tian monuments as a tall, 
light-complexioned race. 
In the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion they are named Tan- 
mahu, which may be the 
Egyptian rendering of the 
Hebrew word Talmai, al- 
lowing for the interchange 
of the liquid ¢ for n, 80 con- 
stant in all languages. The 
figure is from a picture on a 
wall of the tomb of Aime- 
nepthah I, supposed to rep- 
resent a man of the tribe of 
Talmai, one of the sons of 
Anak (Burton, Excerpta 
Hieroglyphica). 

2. Son of Ammihud and king of Geshur (2 Sam. iii, 
3; xiii, 37; 1 Chron. iii, 2). B.C. 1045. His daughter 
Maachah was one of the wives of David and mother of 
Absalom. He was probably a petty chieftain dependent 
on David, aud his wild retreat in Bashan afforded a shel- 
ter to his grandson after the assassination of Amnon. 
See Davip. 

Tal’mon (Heb. Talmon’, sani; oppressor ; Sept. 
TeApwoy and TedXapiv v.r. TeApar, Topor, Tedapety ; 
Vulg. Telmon), the head of a family of door-keepers in 
the Temple, “the porters for the camps of the sons of 
Levi” (1 Chron. ix, 17; Neh. xi, 19). B.C.1013. Some 
of his descendants returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 
42; Neh. vii, 45), and were employed in their heredi- 
tary office in the days of Nehemiah and Ezra (Neh. xii, 
25), for the proper names in this passage must be con- 
sidered as the names of families. 


Talmud (71%2>%, talmtid, doctrine; from ‘W723, “to 
teach”). The Talmud, “that wonderful monument of 
human industry, human wisdom, and human folly” 


(Milman), is the work which embodies the canonical 
It consists of a Mialina 





Supposed Egyptian Figure 
and Name of Talmai. 


termed the morning, communion, and evening services, ' (q. v.) as text, and a voluminous collection of commen- 
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taries and illustrations, called in the more modern He- 
brew Horaa, and in Aramaic Gemara, “the comple- 
ment” or “completion,” from "73, “to make perfect.” 
Hence the men who delivered these decisive commen- 
aaries are called Gemarists, sometimes Horaim, but 
more commonly Amoraim. 

I. History and Composition.—The Jews divided their 
Jaw into the written and unwritten, The former con- 
tained the Pentatench, weyrarevyoc, MWAN, WAIN 
mN, or the INDIV MM, verbum Dei scriptum, 
éyypagoc; the latter was handed down orally, the 
mp baw mm, mapadoatc, verbum Dei non scrip- 
tum, aypapocg. Some Jews have assigned the same 
antiquity to both, alleging that Moses received them 
on Mount Sinai, and that Joshua received the oral law 
from Moses, who transmitted it to the seventy elders; 
and these again transmitted it to the men of the Great 
Synagogue, the last of whom was Simon the Just (q. v.). 
From the men of the Great Synagogue it came into 
the possession of the rabbins till Judah the Holy (q. v), 
who embodied in the celebrated code of traditional 
daw, or Mishna, all the authorized interpretations of 
the Mosaic law, the traditions and decisions of the 
dearned, and the precedents of the courts or schools; or, 
as Moses Maimonides (q. v.) states, in his preface to 
the Mishna (Seder Zeraim), “ From Moses our teacher 
to our holy rabbi no one has united in a single body of 
doctrine what was publicly taught as the oral law; but 
an every generation the chief of the tribunal, or the 
prophet of his day, made memoranda of what he had 
heard from his predecessors and instructors, and com- 
municated it orally to the people. In like manner, each 
individual committed to writing for his own use, and 
according to the degree of his ability, the oral laws and 
the information he had received respecting the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, with the various decisions that 
had been pronounced in every age and sanctified by the 
authority of the great tribunal. Such was the form of 
proceeding until our rabbi the holy, who first collected 
all the traditions, the judgments, the sentences, and the 
expositions of the law, heard by Moses our master, and 
taught in each generation.” There is, no doubt, some 
truth in this as to a few elementary principles of He- 
brew usage and practice, both civil and religious; but 
the whole of the unwritten law cannot have this pri- 
mordial majesty, for, without referring to the trivial and 
foolish character of many of its appointments, we know 
that Midrashim, or explanations and amplifications of 
Biblical topics, were of gradual growth. Their com- 
mencement dates prior to the chronicle writer, because 
he refers to works of that nature (2 Chron. xiii, 22; 
xxiv, 27). The system of interpretation which they 
exemplify and embody existed in the age of the so- 
<alled Sopherim, or scribes, who took the place of the 
prophets. The men of the Great Svnagogue promoted 
it. It prevailed from the Asmonean period till that of 

Hadrian, i.e. about 300 vears. ‘The Midrash was nat- 
urally simple at first, but it soon grew more comprehen- 
sive and complicated under a variety of influences, of 
which controversy was not the least powerful. When 
secret meanings, hidden wisdom, deep knowledge, were 
Sought in the letter of Scripture, the Midrashim shaped 
themselves accordingly, and a distinction in their con- 
tents could be made. Thus they have been divided 
into the Halakéh, MÐN, “the rule,” and Hagadéh, 
#3730, “what is said.” Legal prescriptions formed the 
Halakah, free interpretations the Hagadah. The one, as 
a rule of conduct, must be attended to; the other merely 
passed for something said. The one was permanent and 
proceeded from authoritative sources, from schools, the 
teachers of the law, etc.; the other was the product of 
individual minds, consisting of ideas which had often 
no other object than of being expressed at the moment. 
The oldest collection of Halakoth—that is, the oldest 
Mishna—proceeded from the school of Hillel. Rabbi 
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Akiba, who was slain in the Hadrianic war, is said to 
have composed Mishnic regulations. ‘The school of 
R. Simon ben-Gamaliel (q. v.), A.D. 166, who was a de- 
scendant of Hillel, collected and sifted the existing ma- 
terials of the oral law. ‘The present Mishna proceeded 
from the hands of R. Judah the Holy (q. v.), son and 
successor of R. Simon ben-Gamaliel. The title of Ju- 
dah’s work is simply Mishnah, MIWA, devrépworc (from 
12W, “to repeat”), “repetition,” like the Arabic Mathuni 
(Koran, xv, 87; xxxix, 34), that is, either (consider- 
ing the divine law as twofold, written and traditional) 
the second branch of the twofold law, or else the law 
given in a second form, as an explicative and practi- 
cal development of it (comp. Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, iv, 
419). 

The work itself is composed of the following ele- 
ments : l 


1. Pure Mishnåh (MIWA), the elucidation of the funda- 
mental text of the Mosaic laws, and their application to 
an endless variety of particular cases and circumstances 
not mentioned in them, 

2. Halakah (mbm), the usages and customs of Juda- 
ism, as sanctioned and confirmed by time and general ac- 
quiescence. 

3. Dibréy Chakamtm (B"723M I), law principles of 
the wise men or sages, i. e. the ancient, and at that time 
the more recent, teachers, to whose decisions the people's 
respect for them gave a greater or less weight. 

4. Maassiyéth ("WY"), practical facts, conclusions ar- 
rived at by the conrse of events. 

5. Gezirdth (NTA), extemporaneous decisions de- 
manded by emergencies. 

6. Tekanbth (537M), modifications of usages to meet 
existing circumstances; and 

T. Kelalim (0533), universal principles, under which 
a multitude of particular cases may be provided for. 


According to Maimonides, there were five classes into 
which the traditional law is divided, viz. : 


1. Pirushtm (DWD ), “interpretations”? giyen to 
Moses by God, the authority of which has never been 
disputed (039 Dwa Dna mpd J'N). 


2. Halakåh le-Moshéh mis-Sináy ("290 MYAD MDM), 
“ precepts delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai,” a distinc- 
tion which gained the applause of all the classical rabbins, 
because it belongs to the class of undisputed decisions. 

3. Those which have admitted of discussion, and the 
value and weight of which have been mainly determined 
by an extensive consent among the authorities. 

4. Gezarôth (ATA), “decisions” which have been made 
by the wise men regarding some of the written laws, and 
which decisions are designed to insure more fully the ob- 
servance of such laws (or to make a fence about the law, 
mind ano mwyh 539). 


5. Tekanôth (NIPI), “experimental suggestions,” re- 
ferring to things recommended or enjoined by particular 
masters, which though they may not possess the stringent 
force of laws, nevertheless exert a great influence in the 
formation of social and religious habits and usages. 


In constructing his work, Jehudah, or Judah, arranged 
these manifold materials under six general classes, called 
Sedarim (00), or orders. The first is called Zeraim 
(03T), or “ seeds,” and treats of agricultural laws; the 
second, Mdéd (195%), or “ festivals,” or “solemnity,” 
treats of the Sabbath and the annual festivals and holy- 
days, the duties of their observance, and the various en- 
actments and prohibitions thereunto pertaining; the 
third, Nashim (©"W3), or “women,” treats of the inter- 
course between the sexes, of husband and wife, the 
duties of a brother-in-law towards his widowed and 
childless sister-in-law, the right of untying the shoe 
(Deut. xxv, 5), of dowry and marriage settlements, of 
espousals, divorces, and of all the laws to these subjects 
respectively appertaining; the fourth, Neztkin (AP, 
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or “ injuries,” treats of the laws of property (movable as 
vell as immovable) and of commerce; the fifth, Koda- 
"im (BWP), or “consecrations,” treats of sacrifices 
„wd their laws; the sixth, Taharéth [or rather Toho- 
i th} (MIF), or “ purifications,” treats of the laws of 
pureness, legal cleanness, and that both positively and 
negatively. The initial letters of these titles combined, 
for the sake of memory, give the technical word Zeman 
nekét (VPI 1721), “a time accepted.” 

The regulations thus generally classified are further 
arranged under a multitude of subsidiary topics, each 
Séder, or order, being divided into a number of tracts or 
treatises, called Massiktôth (MIM20%), and these were 


again subdivided into Perakim (O"P"®), chapters, 
The latter again are divided or broken up into para- 
graphs. Altogether there are 63 Massikt6th, with 525 
chapters and 4187 paragraphs, in the Mishna. The 
whole is called Shas (OW), after the initials of MW 
p70, i.e. the six orders, Since a general analysis of 
the contents of the Mishna has already been given under 
the art. MISHNA (q. v.), we must refer the reader to it, 
while a more minute analysis will be given farther on. 
R. Judah’s Mishna, however, did not contain all Mid- 
rashim. Many others existed, which are contained in 
part in the Siphra on Leviticus, Siphre on Numbers 
and Deuteronomy, Mechilta on Exodus (see the art. 
MipRASsu ), the Mishnas made by individual teachers 
for the use of their pupils, with the addition to the offi- 
cial Mishna collected by R. Chiya and his contempora- 
ries, All the Halakoth of this sort, which were ex- 
tra-Mishnaic, were called Boraithas (MIM 72; Heb. 
MIS") or Tosiphtas (MADON). As has been 
stated, R. Judah the Holy collected the great mass 
of traditions in the work called Mishna; but even this 
copious work could not satisfy, for the length of time, 
the zeal of the rabbins for the law, for all casuistry is 
endless in its details. There were a great multitude of all 
kinds of possibilities which were treated in the Mishna, 
and yet, again, each single sentence left open divers pos-. 
sibilities, divers doubts, and considerations not yet fin- 
ished, Thus it was an inner necessity of the matter that 
the text of the Mishna should again become the point 
‘of learned discussion. Partly by means of logic (that is, 
Rabbinical), partly with the help of the traditional mat- 
ter, which had not yet been included in the Mishna, all 
open questions were now discussed. This task was car- 
ried out by the Amoraim, or Gemarical doctors, whose 
very singular illustrations, opinions, and doctrines were 
subsequently to form the Gemaras, i. e. the Palestinian 
and Babylonian: a body of men charged with being the 
most learned and elaborate triflers that ever brought 
discredit upon the republic of letters— 
‘*For mystic learning, wondrous able 

In magic, talisman, and cabal— 

Deep-sighted in intelligences, 

Ideas, atoms, influences.” 
With unexampled assiduity did they seek after or in- 
vent obscurities and ambiguities, which continually fur- 
nished pretexts for new expositions and illustrations, 
the art of clouding texts in themselves clear having 
proved ever less difficult than that of elucidating pas- 
sages the words or the sense of which might be really 
involved in obscurity. 

“ Hence comment after comment, spun as fine 
As bloated spiders draw the flimsy line!” 

The two main schools where this casuistic treatment of 
the Mishnic text was exercised were that at Tiberias, in 
Palestine, and that at Sora (q. v.), in Babylonia, whither 
Abba Areka, called “ Rab” (q. v.), a pupil of R. Judah, 
had brought the Mishna. In these and other schools 
(as Nahardea, Sipporis, Pumbaditha [q. v.], and Jabne 
or Jamnia), the thread of casuistry was twisted over 
and over again, and the matter of traditions of the law 
thus took greater and greater dimensions. Abandoning 
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the Scripture text, to illustrate and to explain which the 
doctors and wise men of the schools had hitherto la- 
bored, successive generations of Gemarict now devoted 
their whole attention to the exposition of the text of 
the Mishna; and the industry and cavillation were such 
that expositions, illustrations, and commentaries multi- 
plied with amazing rapidity and to so portentous a 
degree that they eventually swelled into a monstrous. 
chaotic mass, which was dignified by the name of 
Gemara, X23 (supplement or complement), and this, to— 
gether with the Mishna, was called “Talmud.” Not- 
withstanding the uncertain paternity of this incongru- 
ous body of opinions, there were not wanting those who 
gave a preference to the Gemara over the Mishna, and 
even over the “ written law.” It was said by some that. 
the “written law” was like water, the Mishna like wine, 
and the Gemara like hippocras, or spiced wine. The 
“ words of the scribes,” said those supporters of the Ge- 
mara, are lovely above the “words of the law,” for the 
“ words of the law” are weighty and light, but the “ words 
of the scribes” are all weighty. 

It was by R. Jochanan, rector of the Academy of Ti- 
berias, that the minor chaos of comments and facetia> 
began to be collected; and these, being added to the 
Mishna, were termed the Palestinian Talmud, or Tal- 
mud Jerushalmi, i. e. Jerusalem Talmud. This Talmud, 
which was completed at Tiberias about A.D. 350, only 
contains four orders, viz., Zeruim, Mééd, Nashim, and 
Nezikin, together with the treatise Nidduh and some oth- 
er fragmentary portions. From the schools of Babylo- 
nia, also, a similar collection was in after-times made; 
but, as, upon the desolation of Palestine, the study of 
the law was chiefly prosecuted in Babylon, the colleges 
there were far more numerous, and far more ingenious. 
and prolific were the imaginations of the Babylonian 
professors. To collect and methodize all the disputa- 
tions, interpretations, elucidations, commentaries, and 
conceits of the Babylonian Gemarici was consequently 
a labor neither of one man nor of a single age. The 
first attempt was made (A.D. 367) by R. Ashé, elected 
at the age of fourteen to be rector of the school of Sore 
(q. v.), a teacher described as eminently pious and 
learned. R. Ashè labored during sixty years upon the 
rank, unwieldy work, and, after arranging thirty - five 
books, died in 427, leaving the completion to his suc-- 
cessors. For 100 years longer did rabbi after rabbi, 
with undiminished zeal, successively continue this un- 
profitable application, until at length, after the lapse of 
123 years (about A.D. 550), rabbi Abina, the sixth im 
succession to Ashé, gave the finishing stroke to this. 
second Talmud. Denominated, from the name of the 
province in which it was first compiled, the Babylonian 
Talmud, this second Talmud is as unmanageable to the- 
student on account of its style and composition as om 
account of its prodigious bulk. Composed in a dialect 
neither Chaldaic nor Hebrew, but a barbarous commixt- 
ure of both of these and of other dialects, jumbled to- 
gether in defiance of all the rules of composition or of 
grammar, it affords a second specimen of a Babylonian 
confusion of languages. 

“It was a parti-colored dress 

Of patched and piebald langnages, 

Which made some think, when it did gabble, 

They’d heard three laborers of Babel, 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 

A leash of languages at once.” 
Abounding, moreover, in fantastic trifles and Rabbinical 
reveries, it must appear almost incredible that any sane 
man could exhibit such acumen and such ardor in the 
invention of those unintelligible comments, in those- 
nice scrupulosities, and those ludicrous chimeras which 
the rabbins have solemnly published to the world, and. 
of which we will speak further on. 

IL. Form and Style.—In general, the Gemara takes the 
shape of scholastic discussions, more or less prolonged,. 
on the consecutive portions of the Mishna. On a cur- 
sory view, it is true, these discussions have the air of a 
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desultory and confused wrangle; but, when studied more 
carefully, they resolve themselves into a system gov- 
emed by a methodology ofits own. “ Non vero sterilis 
in Mishnicam commentarius Gemara est ; que illius tan- 
tum modo verba explicet. Sed prolixas in eam insti- 
tuit disputationes, questiones proponendas et ad eas re- 
spondendo dubia movendo, eaque solvendo, excipiendo 
et replicando” (Wihner, A ntigg. Hebr. i, 339). 

The language of the Talmud is partly Hebrew and 
partly Aramaic. The best Hebrew of the work is in the 
text of the Mishna, that in the Gemara being largely de- 
based with exotic words of various tongues, such as Latin, 
Greek, Arabic,Coptic, and Persian (comp. A. Brill, Fremd- 
sprachliche Redensarten in den Talmuden und Midrashim 
[Leips. 1869]), barbarous spelling, and uncouth gram- 
matical, or rather ungrammatical, forms. The same 
remark will apply to the Aramaic portions, which, in 
general, are those containing popular narrative, or leg- 
endary illustration, while the law principles and the 
discussions relating to them are embodied in Hebrew. 
Many forms of the Talmudic dialect are so peculiar as to 
render a grammar adapted to the work itself greatly 
to be desired. Ordinary Hebrew grammar will not take 
a man through a page of it. See RABBINICAL Dia- 
LECT. 

In style the Mishna is remarkable for its extreme 
conciseness, and the Gemara is written upon the same 
model, though not so frequently obscure. The prevail- 
ing principle of the composition seems to have been the 
employment of the fewest words, thus rendering the 
work a constant brachylogy. A phrase becomes a focus 
of many thoughts, a solitary word an anagram, a cipher 
for a whole subject of reflection. To employ an appro- 
priate expression of Delitzsch, “ What Jean Paul says of 
the style of Haman applies exactly to that of the Tal- 
mud: ‘It is a firmament of telescopic stars, containing 
many a cluster of light which no unaided eye has ever 
resolved’” (Zur Geschichte.der jüdischen Poësie [ Leips. 
1836 ], p. 51). But without regard to grammatical 
and linguistic difficulties and numberless abbreviations 
which crowd the pages of the Talmud, there are a num- 
ber of so-called termini technici, which were current 
only in the Rabbinical schools, but have been incorpo- 
rated in the Gemara, like joints and ligaments in its or- 
ganization, so as to make the knowledge of them indis- 
pensable to the student. Such termini were— 


1. The explication, or W“^Ð, which is introduced by 
the formule JS "N%, “What is this? SAND “NA, 
“ What does he say?” [2° SP"NX “N23, “How is this to 


be understood?” j2° DOD "N23, ‘ What is the matter 
here?” MAD D JNA, “ Who could think of such a 
thing ?” "2 D, “ How have we to interpret this?” 

2. The question, or ONW. Ifa question is offered by 


one school to another, it is introduced by the formula 


smd RTA", “They propose to them ;” if from several 
persons to one, the formula is "39% D3, “They ask 
of him ;” or if the demand is made of one person to an- 
other, itis M2997 NYA, “I ask of him.” 


3. The response, or MAIN, which may consist either i 
strong reasons (NOWD or yun) or in strong objec- 
tions (X25 or NWP), is introduced by the formula 


* N22, “ Whence have you this?” or mos sin "NA, 
“You wish to know the decision in this case.” 

4. Tosiphia, or NMDO'N, an appendix to the Mishna. 
We have seen that R. Chiya, or, as some have it, R. Ne- 
hemya under his direction, composed a work of this de- 
scription in Palestine, the substance of which is diffused 
in citations throughout the Talmud. They are indicated 
by the sign-word Tana, NIND, “He teaches,” or Vetani 
aley, aby a Mi, “It is taught hereupon,’’ prefixed to the 
sentence. 

5. Borattha, or NPWS, another kind of supplement 
to the Mieshna. Such are the books Siphra, Siphre, and 
Mechiltha, mentioned above. When a citation is adduced 
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from a Boraitha in the Talmud, it is introduced by one of 
these forms: Tanu rabbanan, ya 3M, “Our rabbi” 


have taught; Tani chada, NM “30, “A certain (rab F 
has taught,” ete. a 

6. The suspense, or PN, is used when a case cannot Je- 
decided either pro or con, and thus this formula is used, 
which according to some contains the initials of "3 WP 
PVA NWP prams, ie. “the Tishbite (viz., 
Elijah, at his coming) will explain all objections and in- 
quiries.” Others, however, pretend that it is an abbrevia- 
tion of BIP"M, “It remains in statu quo.” 


T. The objection, or NWP, a question not of a fixed 
Halakah, which is irrefragable, but of some position of the- 
Amoraim or perhaps Tanaim, which is lawfully debatable, 
aud is introduced by the formule XAW NM, “Come and 


hear;” 3" Yaw, “Hear of this:” "3 “N, “If so. 
nod, “Therefore ;” MY npibrin, ‘There is a con- 


troversy in this case ;” "355" NP “2I, “What is the- 


ground of the controversy?” "MJ" NpD>Dd, “Thou: 
conldst suppose,” 

8. The refutation, or NMIAI"M, is used in order to up-- 
hold the authority of the Bible (PIODM 47) against a 
Tanaite, and to oppose the authority of a Tanaite against 
that of one of the Amoraim, and is introduced by the for-- 
mula XMQWM, RNIN, “This objection is truly of 
great weight.” 

9. The contradiction, or "7", an objection thrown: 
against a sentiment or opinion by the allegation of a 
contrary authority, and is introduced by the formula 
smn, “But I oppose this.” 

10. The argumentation, or NMPPMM, “an assailing or 
seizing upon,” is a kind of objection in use only among 
the later Amoraim, and is introduced by mb paon 
“315p 4, “Rabbi N. objects to this.” If this objection 
is not refuted, it takes the value of Halakah. 

11. The solution, or PI7"B, is the explanatory answer 
to the objection (see supra 7). 

12. The infirmation, or “3D, “disowning or shifting 
off,” when a sage, sorely pressed in debate, shifts off his 
thesis upon another, introducing this by the formula Nyt 
"372, “ But whose is this sentence.” 

13. The appui, or 34", “support,” is a corroborative 
evidence for a doctrine or principle, introduced by the for- 
30n xo, “It can be said,” ‘There is- 
support for it.” 

14. The necessity, or NOoXM This term is used in or- 
der to justify a sentence or a word, or even a single let- 
ter, which seems superfluous in the Bible or in the Mish- 
na, and is introduced by the formula "5 mY» 44 Nr, 


“What is this for?” To which is answered, No", “It 
is absolutely necessary.” 

15. The accord, or MIW, “series,” a catena or line of. 
Talmudic teachers, cited against a given proposition. 

16. Sugia, X310, means the proper nature of a thing. 
By this word the Gemara refers to itself with regard to its 
own properties and characteristics. 

17. Hilkatha, ndn, is the ultimate conclusion on & 
matter debated, henceforth constituting a rule of conduct. 
Much of the Gemara consists of discussions by which they 
are verified, confirmed, and designated. When the advo-— 
cates of two opposing theses have brought the debate to. 
an issne, they say, “The Halacta is with such a one,” 
ja jo Nmb. 


18. Maaaah, or VO, factum, the establishment of a. 
Halacta by cases of actual experience or practice. 

19. Shematetha, NMMF Sw, “to hear,” describes a judg-. 
ment or principle which, being founded on Holy Writ, or- 
being of self-evident authority, must be hearkened to as. 
incontestable. 

20. Horaah, TN, “demonstration,” doctrine, legit. 
imate and authoritative. 

21. Hagadah, MAN, “a saying,” incident related, an- 
ecdote or legend employed in the way of elucidation. 
Hagadah is not law, but it serves to illustrate law. 
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II. Literary and Moral Character of the Book.— 
Since the Gemara is in general only a more complete 
development of the Mishna, it also comprises all the 
primary elements of the Mishna mentioned above, which 
are, however, intermixed with an endless variety of Ha- 
gadoth, i. e. anecdotes and illustrations, historical and 
legendary, poetical allegories, charming parables, with 
epithalamiums, etc., and thus making the Talmud con- 
tain all and everything, or, as Buxtorf (in Prefat, Lez. 
Chald. et Talmud.) says: 


“Sunt enim in Talmud adhuc multa quoque Theologica 
gana, quami plurimis inutilibns corticibus, ut Majemon 
alicubi loquitar, involuta. Suut in eo multa fida antiqui- 
tatis Judaicæ collapsæ veluti rudera et vestigia, ad con- 
vincendam posterorum Judæorum perfidiam, ad illustran- 
dam utriusque Testamenti historiam, ad recte explicandos 
ritus, leges, consuetudines populi Hebræi risci, plurimum 
conducentia. Suntin eo multa Juridica, Medica, Physica, 
Ethica, Politica, Astronomica et aliarum scientiarum præ- 
clara documenta, que istius gentis et temporis historiam 
mirifice commendant. Sunt in eo illustria ex antiquitate 
proverbia, insignes eententiæ, acuta apophthegmata, scite 
prudenterque dicta innumera, que lectorem vel meliorem, 
vel sapientiorem, vel doctiorem reddere possunt, et ceu 
rutilantes gemmæ non minus Hebræam linguam exornant, 
quam omues Latii et Græciæ flosculi suas linguas conde- 
corant. Snnt in eo multæ vocum myriades, que vel voces 
in Scripturse Sacræ usu raras illustrant, et native expli- 
cant, vel totius linguæ Hebraice et Chaldææ nsum insigni- 
ter complent et perficiunt, qui alioqui in defectu maximo 
mutilus et mancus jaceret.” 


In order to illustrate this, we will give a few speci- 
mens of such Hagadoth for the benefit of the reader: 


God is represented as praying. 

R. Jochanan says, in the name of R. Josi, How is it 

roved that the Holy One, blessed be he, does pray? 

rom Iga. lvi, 7, “I will bring them to my holy mountain, 
and make them joyful in my house of prayer." Mark, it 
is not said, their prayer, but my prayer; therefore it is 
conclusively proved that he prays. And what does he 

ray? R. Zutra, the son of Tobia, said, in the name of 
Rav, the following is the divine prayer: ‘‘ May it please 
me that my mercies shall prevail over mine anger, that 
the bowels of my compassion may be extended, that I 
may mercifally deal with my children and keep justice in 
abeyance.” In corroboration of thie, the following story 
is given. It is told by R. Ismael, the son of Elisha. Once 
I went into the Holy of Holies for the purpose of burning 
incense, and I saw Acathriel Jah, the Lord, sitting upon 
the high and exalted throne. And he said to me, Ismael, 
my son, bless me! and I addressed to him the above prayer, 
and he shook his head (Berakoth, p. 7, col. 1). 

But if God prays, then he must also put on phylacteries. 
Even upon this point the rabbius do not leave us in igno- 
rance. Where is it proved that God puts on phylacteries ? 
In Isa. lxii, 8, where we read, ‘‘ The Lord hath sworn by 
his right hand, and by the arm of his strength.” By the 
term right hand is meant the law, as it is written, “ From 
his right hand went a tlery law for them” (Deut. x xxiii, 2) ; 
and by the term arm of bis strength is meant phylacteries, 
as it is written, “The Lord will give strength to his peo- 
ple,” etc. (Berakoth, p. 6, col. 1). oreover, God has actu- 
ally shown his phylacteries to Moses. Itis written,‘ And 
I will take away mine hands, and thou shalt see my back 
parts” (Exod. xxxiii, 23), R. Chana, the son of Bisna, saya, 
in the name of R. Shimeon Chasida, ‘From this passage 
we learn that the Holy One, blessed be he, has shown to 
Moses the tie of the phylacteries, which lies on the back 
part of his head” (Berakoth, p. 7, col. 1). 

If God prays, then, in the language of the rabbins, he is 
conscious of sume personal feeling. They are not silent 
on this point. For example, the school of Ishmael have 
taught that peace is a very important matter, and that for 
its sake even God prevaricated. For it is written in Gen. 
xviii, first that Sarah said, ‘My Lord is old;” but afier- 
wards it is written she said, And I am old” (Yebamoth, 
p. 65, col. 2; see also Baba Metsia, p. 87, col. 1). 

God is represented as needing a sacrifice to atone for 
himself. R.Shimeon, the son of Pazi, asked, It is written, 
“ And God made two great lights; and again, the great- 
er light and the lesser light; how does this agree? Ans. 
The moon said to the Holy One, blessed be he—Lord of 
the universe, is it possible for two kings to use one crown? 
He said to her, Go and make thyself smaller. She said to 
him again, Lord of the universe, because I spoke to thee 
reasonably, should I make myself smaller? He said, in 
order to comfort her, Go and rule day and night. She 
said to him, What advantage will this be to me? Of what 
use is a candle in the middle of the day? He replied, Go 
and let Israel number the days of the year by thee. She 
said, It is impossible even for the sun that the calendar 
should be reckoned after him only, for it is written, ‘‘ Let 
them be for signs, and for seasons, aud for days and years?” 
He said to her, Go, and the righteous will be called by thy 
name; such as Jacob the little, Samuel the little, David 
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the little, etc. But when God saw that the moon was not 
quite comforted with these promises, he said, Bring ve a 
sacrifice to atone for me, because I lessened the size of the 
moon. And this corresponds with the saying of R. Shim- 
eon, the son of Lakish: Why is the monthly sacrifice dis- 
tinguished from others, inasmuch as it is written concern- 
ing it, ‘* And one kid of the goats for a sin-offering unto 
the Lord?” (Numb, xxviii, 15). Because God said, This 
kid shall be an atonement for that I have lessened the size 
of the moon (Chillin, p. 60, col. 2). Raba bar bar Chana, in 
telling a long story, says, I heard a Bath-kol crying, Woe 
to me that I have sworn! And now since I have sworn, 
who will absolve me from my vath? (Baba Bathra, p. 74, 


col. 1). 
Occupation of God. 

On one occasion Abyathon found Elijah, and asked him, 
What does the Holy One, blessed be he, du? He answered, 
He is studying the case of the concubine of Gibea. [We 
do not give this excerpt in full.) And what is his opinion 
about it? He says that Abyathon, my son, is right; and 
Jonathan, my son, is also right. Is there, then, a doubt 
in heaven about it? No, not in the least, rejoined Elijah; 
ue ps Pnp are the words of the living God (Gittin, 
p- 6, col. 2). 

Rabba, the son of Shila, met Elijah, and asked him, 
What does the Holy One, blessed be he, do? Elijah re- 
plied, He recites the lessons he hears from the lips of all 
the rabbins, with the exception of rabbi Meir. But why 
does he not want to learn from rabbi Meir? Elijah an- 
swered, Because rabbi Meir learned from one with the 
name of Acher. Rabba said, But rabbi Meir found a pome- 
granate, and has eaten the inside, but thrown away the 
hnsks of it, i.e. he only learned from Acher, but did not 
practice his deeds. Elijah answered, Now God says, Meir, 
my son (Chagigah, p. 15, col. 2). 

R. Abbu says, If there had not been a passage of Script- 
ure for it, it would be impossible to make such a state- 
ment; but it is written, ‘‘In the same day shall the Lord 
shave with a razor that is hired, namely, by them beyond 
the river, by the king of Assyria, the head, and the hair of 
the feet: and it shall also consume the beard” (Isa. vii, 20). 
God appeared to Sennacherib in the form of an old man. 
Sennacherib said to him, If thou shouldst go to the kings 
of the east and the west, whose children I have taken away 
and killed, what wouldst thou say to them? He an- 
swered, I would say to them that this man, i. e. Senna- 
cherib, sits also in fear. Sennacherib said, What then 
shall I do? God said, Go and disguise thyself, that they 
should not recognise thee. How shall I disguise myself? 
God said, Go and bring me a razor, and I will shave thee. 
Sennacherib replied, From where shall I bring thee a razor? 
God said, Go to that house, and bring it me. He went 
there and found one. Then angels came, and sppented to 
him in the, form of men; and were grinding olive-seeds. 
He said to them, Give me a razor. They replied, Crush 
one measure of olive-seeds, and we will give the razor. 
He did so and they gave it to him. Before he returned to 
God it became dark. God said to him, Bring alight. And 
he brought coals of tire to make a light; and while he was 
blowiug them, the flame took hold of his beard; and thus 
God shaved his head and beard (Sanhedrin, p. 96, col. 1). 

The schools of Hillel and of Shammai were disputing for 
three years about a certain point in the law; each side 
maintained that it was infallibly right. At last a Bath- 
kol came down from heaven and said, The opinions of 
both are the words of the living God, but the law is as the 
school of Hillel (Hrubin, p. 13, col. 2). 

R. Joshua, the son of Levi, says, When Moses came 
down from the presence of God, Satan appeared before 
him and said, Lord of the universe, where is the law? 
God replied, I have given it tothe earth. He went to the 
earth and asked, Where is the law? The earth answered, 
God understandeth the way thereof (Job xxviii, 23). He 
went to the sea and asked, Where is the law? The sea 
said, It is notin me. He went to the depth, and asked 
the same question. The depth said, It is notin me. De- 
struction and death said, We have heard the fame thereof 
with our ears (ibid.). So he returned to God and said, 
Lord of the universe, I have searched for it all over the 
earth, and have not found it. God said to him, Go to the 
sou of Amram. Ile came to Moses, and said to him, The 
law which God gave thee, where is it? Moses replied to 
Satan, Who am I, that God should give mealaw! There- 
upou God said to Moses, Art thou a liar? Moses Answered, 
Lord of the nniverse, thou hast a precious treasure, which is 
thy daily delight, and should I claim it for my own advan- 
taye? God said to him, Because thou didst think little of 
thyself, the law shall be called after thy name. Asitis writ- 
ten.“ Remember ye the law of Moses my servant” (Mal. iv, 4). 

Rabbi Joshua continues to narrate: When Moses went 
up to heaven, he found God occupied in twisting wreaths 
for the letters (of the law). And he called, Moses ! is there 
no peace in thy city? i. e. that thou didst not salute me 
with a salaam ? oses answered, Is it customary that a 
servant should salute his master? God said, Thou ought- 
est to have helped me; i. e. thou shonldst have wished 
me success in my work. Immediately Moses said to him, 
“ And now, I beseech thee, let the power of my Lord be 
great, according as thou hast spoken” (Numb. xiv, 17) 
(Sabbath, p. 89, col. 1). 
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These are only a few of the many examples which 
crowd the pages of the Talmud. That these stories 
are extravagant, and often, when taken literally, ab- 
surd, no one can deny. But they must be merely 
regarded as to their meaning and intention. Much 
has been said against the Talmud on account of the 
preposterous character of some of these legends. But 
we should give the Hebrew literati the benefit of their 
own explanations. They tell us that in the Talmud 
the Hagadah has no absolute authority, nor any value 
except in the way of elucidation. It often—but not 
always—enwraps a philosophic meaning under the veil 
of allegory, mythic folk-lore, ethical story, Oriental ro- 
mance, parable, and aphorism and fable. They deny 
that the authors of these fancy pieces intended either to 
add to the law of God or to detract from it by them, 
but only to explain and enforce it in terms best suited 
to the popular capacity. They caution us against re- 
ceiving these things according to the letter, and admon- 
ish us to understand them according to their spiritual or 
moral import. ‘ Beware,” says Maimonides, “ that you 
take not the words of the wise men literally, for this 
would be degrading to the sacred doctrine, and some- 
times contradict it. Seek rather the hidden sense; 
and if you cannot find the kernel, let the shell alone, 
and confess, ‘I cannot understand this.’” But the im- 
partial reader must at once admit that these suggestions 
are merely the after-thoughts of tender apologists, for 
some of these stories have no hidden sense at all, but 
must be taken literally, because meant so, as the follow- 
ing will prove. In the treatise Gettin, fol. 69, col. 1, we 
read the following prescription: “For the bleeding at 
the nose, let a man be brought who is a priest, and 
whose name is Levi, and let him write the word Levi 
backwards. If this cannot be done, get a layman, and 
let him write the following words backwards: ‘Ana 
pipi Shila bar Sumki;’ or let him write these words: 
‘Taam dli bemi keseph, taam li bemi paggan.’ Or let 
him take a root of grass, and the cord of an old bed, and 
paper and saffron and the red part of the inside of a 
palm-tree, and let him burn them together; and let him 
take some wool and twist two threads, and let him dip 
them in vinegar, and then roll them in the ashes and 
put them into his nose. Or let him look out for a small 
stream of water that flows from east to west, and let 
him go and stand with one leg on each side of it, and 
let him take with his right hand some mud from under 
his left foot, and with his left hand from under his right 
foot, and let him twist two threads of wool, and dip 
them in the mud, and put them into his nostrils. Or 
let him be placed under a spout, and let water be brought 
and poured upon him, and let them say, ‘As this water 
ceases to flow, so iet the blood of M., the son of the 
woman N, also cease.” A commentary on this wisdom 
or folly is superfluous. That this direction to stop a 
bleeding at the nose is not a rare case in the Talmud, 
the following mode of treatment for the scratch or bite 
of a mad dog will prove. In the treatise Yoma, fol. 83, 
col. 1, we read: “The rabbins have handed down the 
tradition that there are five things to be observed of a 
mad dog; his mouth is open, his saliva flows, his ears 
hang down, his tail is between his legs, and he goes by 
the sides of the ways. Some say, also, that he barks, 
but his voice is not heard. What is the cause of his 
madness? Rav says it proceeds from this, that the 
witches are making their sport with him, Samuel says 
it is an evil spirit that rests upon him. What is the 
<lifference? The difference is this, that in the latter 
case he is to be killed by some missile weapon. The 
tradition agrees with Samuel, for it says in killing him 
no other mode is to be used but the casting of some mis- 
sile weapon. If a mad dog scratch any one, he is in 
«langer; but if he bite him he will die. In case of 
scratch there is danger; what, then, is the remedy? 
Let the man cast off his clothes and run away. Rab 
Huna, the son of Rab Joshua, was once scratched in the 
street by one of them; he immediately cast off his 
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clothes and ran away. He also says, I fulfilled in my- 
self these words: ‘Wisdom gives life to them that have 
it’ (Eccles, vi, 12). In case of a bite the man will die; 
what, then, is the remedy? Abai says he must take 
the skin of a male adder and write upon it these words: 
‘I, M., the son of the woman N., upon the skin of a 
male adder, I write against thee, Kanti, Kanti, Klirus. 
Some say, ‘ Kandi, Kandi, Klurus, Jah, Jah, Lord of 
hosts, Amen, Amen, Selah.’ Let him also cast off his 
clothes and bury them in the graveyard for twelve 
months of the year; then let him take them up and 
burn them in an oven, and let him scatter the ashes at 
the parting of the roads. But during these twelve 
months of the vear, when he drinks water, let him drink 
out of nothing but a brass tube, lest he should see the 
phantom-form of the demon and be endangered. This 
was tried by Abba the son of Martha, who is the same 
as Abba the son of Manjumi, His mother made a gold- 
en tube for him.” 

In the face of such extravagancies, we are not sur- 
prised at the following statement made by a modern 
Jewish writer, H. Hurwitz, in an essay preceding his 
Hebrew Tales (Lond. 1826), p. 34 sq. : 


“The Talmud contains many things which every en- 
lightened Jew must sincerely wish had either never ap- 
peared there, or should, at least, long ago have been ex- 
punged from its pages. ... Some of these sayings are 
objectionable per se; others are, indeed, susceptible of 
explanations, but without them are calculated to produce 
false and erroneous impressions. Of the former descrip- 
tion are all those extravayancies relating to the extent of 
Paradise, the dimensions of Gehinnom, the size of Levia- 
than, and the shor habor, the freaks of Ashmodai, etc., 
idle tales borrowed most probably from the Parthians and 
Arabians, to whom the Jews were subject before the prom- 
ulgation of the Talmud. ... How these objectionable 
pie ees came at all to be inserted, can only be accounted 
or from the great reverence with which the Israelites of 
those days used to regard their wise men, and which 
made them look upon every word and expression that 
dropped from the mouth of their instructors as so many 
precious sayings well worthy of being preserved. These 
they wrote down for their own private information, to- 
gether with more important matters, and when, in after- 
times, these writings were collected in order to be em- 
bodied in one entire work, the collectors, either from want 
of proper discrimination or from some pious motive, suf- 
fered them to remain, and thus they were handed down 
to posterity. That the wiser portion of the nation never 
approved of them is well known. Nay, that some of the 

almndists themselves regard them with no favorable 
eye is plain from the bitter terms in which they spoke 
against them [fur example, Jehoeshua ben Levi, who ex- 
claims: ‘‘ He who writes them down will have ao portion 
in the world to come; he who explains them will be 
scorched”],. . . . I admit, also, that there are many and 
various contradictions in the Talmud, and, indeed, it 
would be a miracle if there were none. For the work 
contains not the opinions of only a few individuals liv- 
ing in the same society, under precisely similar circum- 
stances, but of hundreds, nay, thousands, of learned men 
of various talents, living in a long series of ages, in dif- 
ferent countries, and under the most diversitied condi- 
tions. . . . To believe that its multifarious contents are 
all dictates of unerring wisdom is as extravagant as to 
suppose that all it contains is founded in error. Like all 
other productions of unaided humanity, it is not free from 
mistakes and prejudices, to remind us that the writers 
were fallible men, and that unqualified admiration must 
be reserved for the works of divine inspiration, which we 
ought to study, the better to adore and obey the all-per- 
fect Author. But while I should be among the first to 
protest against any confusion of the Talmudic rills with 
the ever-flowing stream of Holy Writ, I do not hesitate to 
avow my doubts whether there exists any uninspired 
work of equal antiquity that contains more interesting, 
more various and valuable information than that of the 
still-existing remains of the ancient Hebrew sages.” 


But while we admire the candor of this Jewish writer, 
we must confess that not all of his coreligionists act on 
the same principle, as the sequel will prove. An arti- 
cle in the Quarterly Review for October, 1867, with the 
heading “ What is the Talmud?” has taken the world 
by surprise. Such a panegyric the Talmud most likely 
never had. Written so learnedly, and in a style so at- 
tractive, about a subject utterly unknown to the world 
at large, the stir it has created is not to be wondered at, 
and the more so because this article contained sentences 
which could not have emanated from a Jew. But the 
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writer was a Jew, Mr. E. Deutsch (since deceased), and 
what Isaac said to Jacob, “The voice is Jacob’s voice, 
but the hands are the hands of Esau,” must be applied 
to the author of “ What is the Talmud?” We cannot 
pass over this article by merely alluding to it; it de- 
serves our full attention, on account of the mischief it 
has already wrought, and must work, in the minds of 
those who are not able to correct the erroneous state- 
ments contained in it. 

The writer accuses (p. 4 of the American reprint, 
contained in the Literary Remains [N. Y. 1874]) the 
investigators of the Talmud of mistaking the grimy 
stone caricatures over our cathedrals for the gleaming 
statues of the saints within. But, entering into the ca- 
thedrals of the Talmud and beholding these saints, we 
hear, in the treatise A boda Sara, fol. 17, col. 1, of rabbi 
Elieser, 7°59 NI Nw obiya AMX MT MIM Row 
(we dare not translate this sentence into English, but we 
give it in Latin: “Non erat meretrix in terra quacum 
non fornicatus esset”). When rabbi Nachman (we read 
Tr. Yoma, fol. 12, col. 2) went to Shanuzib, he proclaimed 
now NUM Na maon wawand bpn 45 34 
(this also we dare not translate into English, but we 
give it in Latin: “ Rab quum Tarsum intraret proclama- 
bat quam vellet [uxorem ] in diem”). Of rabbi Abuha 
we read (Tr. Berakoth, fol. 44, col. 1) that he was such 
a strong eater that a fly could not rest upon his fore- 
head; and (ibid.) of rabbi Ami and rabbi Assi that 
they ate so much that the hair fell from their heads; 
and of rabbi Simeon, the son of Lakesh, that he ate so 
much that he lost his senses. In Tr. Baba Metsia, fol. 
84, col. 1, we read that rabbi Ismael, the son of rabbi 
Jose, and rabbi Eleazar, the son of rabbi Simeon, were 
so corpulent that when they stood face to face a pair of 
oxen could pass under them without touching them. 
Of the honesty of rabbi Samuel and rabbi Cahauna we 
read a nice story in Tr. Baba Kamma, fol. 113, col. 2, 
which we had better pass over, for enough has been said 
of some of the Talmudical saints. 

The writer in the Quarterly is astonished at the fact 
that the Talmud has so often been burned. But it is an 
old saying, “ Habent sua fata libelli.” The followers of 
the Arabian prophet burned the great library at Alex- 
andria, and they still do the same with every book 
which they believe is written against their religion. 
The Jews have burned and excommunicated the books 
of their own great Maimonides (q. v.), and considered 
him a heretic. They have burned, and still burn, the 
Hebrew Old Test. because of the Latin headings and 
crosses, to say nothing of the New Test. The Roman 
Catholics burn the Protestant Bible. Why should the 
Talmud have escaped? Besides, ignorance and fa- 
naticism, in all ages and countries, have burned the 
books which they supposed were against their system. 
This was especially the case with the Talmud, A.D. 
1240, when a conference was held in Paris between 
Nicolaus Donin and some Jewish rabbins concerning 
certain blasphemies contained in the Talmud and writ- 
ten against Jesus and Mary. R. Jechiel, the most 
prominent of the Jewish rabbins at that conference, 
would not admit that the Jesus spoken of in the Tal- 
mud was Jesus of Nazareth, but another Jesus, a dis- 
covery which was copied by later writers. But modern 
Jews acknowledge the failure of this argument, for, 
says Dr. Levin, in his prize-essay Die Religionsdisputa- 
tion des R. Jechiel von Paris, etc., published in Gritz’s 
Monatsschrift (1869), p. 193, “We must regard the at- 
tempt of R. Jechiel to ascertain that there were two by 
the name of Jesus as unfortunate, original as the idea 
may. be.” The result of this conference was that the 
Talmud in wagon-loads was burned at Paris in 1242. 
This was the first attack. When, however, the writer 
in the Quarterly states that Justinian in A.D. 553 al- 
ready honored the Talmud by a special interdictory no- 
vella (146 Iepi ‘EBpaiwy), we must regard such a state- 
ment as erroneous and superficial, for, as Dr. Griitz, in 
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his Gesch. der Juden, v, 392, shows, this novella has no 
reference to the Talmud at all (comp. also vol. vik 
[ 1878 ],p. 441 sq.). In our days, such accusations against 
the Talmud as that preferred by Donin were impossible, 
because all these offensive passages have been removed 
—not so much by the hands of the censor, as by the 
Jews themselves, as the following document or circular 
letter, addressed by a council of elders, convened in Po- 
land in the Jewish year 5391 (i. e. A.D. 1631), to their 
coreligionists, which at the same time contains the clue: 
why in later editions of the Talmud certain passages- 
are wanting, will show. The circular runs thus in the 
translation of Ch. Leslie (in A Short and Easy Method 
with the Jews, p. 2 sq. { Lond. 1812], where the original 
Hebrew is also found) : 


i “ Great peace to our beloved brethren of the house of 
grael. 

“Having received information that many Christians 
have applied themselves with great care to acquire the- 
knowledge of the language in which our books are writ- 
ten, we therefore enjoin you, under the penalty of the 
great ban (to be inflicted upon such of you as shall trans- 
greas this our statute), that you do not, in any new edition 
either of the Mishna or Gemara, publish anything relative 
to Jesus of Nazareth ; and yon take special care not to 
write anything concerning him, either good or bad, so 
that neither ourselves nor onr religion may be exposed to 
any injury. For we know what those men of Belial, the 
Mumrim, have done to usg, when they became Christians, 
and how their representations against us have obtained 
credit. Therefore, let this make you cantious. If you 
should not pay strict attention to this our letter, but act 
contrary thereto, and continue to publish our books in 
the same manner as before, you may occasion, both to ns 
and yourselves, greater afflictions than we have hitherto 
experienced, and be the means of our being compelled to 
embrace the Christian religion, as we were formerly ; and 
thus our latter tronbles might be worse than the former. 
For these reasons we command you that, if you publish 
any new edition of those books, let the places relating to 
Jesus the Nazarene be left in blank, and: fill up the epace 
with a circle like this, O. But the rabbine and teachers 
of children will know how to instruct the youth by word 
of mouth. Then Christians will no longer have anything 
to show against us upon this subject, and we may expect 
deliverance from the afflictions we have formerly labored 
under, and reasonably hope to live in peace.” 


The writer in the Quarterly, while loudly praising 
the humane spirit which, as he tells us, pervades the 
“system and institutions set forth in the Talmud,” en- 
deavors at the same time to apologize for those parts 
of the Talmud which contain, as he admits (p. 12), 
“ gross offences against modern taste,” by telling us 
that, when compared with other ancient systems of 
jurisprudence, “the Talmud will then stand out rather 
favorably than otherwise.” It is not necessary to say 
much on this painful and disgusting part of the subject; 
but we will say this, that it is one thing to point to the 
existence of mire, that we may warn the unwary, and 
another to wallow with delight in it. We heartily wish 
that some of the rabbins who wrote the Talmud had been 
content with discharging that which mav be considered 
a duty, and not laid themselves open to the charge just- 
ly brought against them, of doing injury to the morals 
and minds of those who study their writings, by their 
unnecessary and improper statements and details, of 
which the treatise Nidda, which we have here espccial- 
ly in view, and which treats of the “ menstruating wom- 
an,” is so full. When, ji: i843, Messrs, De Sola'and Ra- 
phall publishec a translation oS a portion of the Mishna, 
they excused the omissicn of this treatise by saying, in 
the preface to their work, “The treatise Nidda, not be- 
ing suited to the refined notions of the English reader, 
has not been printed.” They did well and wisely to omit 
it in the list of portions selected for translation. It may 
be said, But this treatise, bad as it is, is only a commen- 
tary on some portions of the laws of Moses. To this we 
may reply, it was manifestly necessary that Infinite Wis- 
dom should solemnly prohibit many atrocities then prev. 
alent among the heathen nations, In order to prohibit 
them, they must of necessity be mentioned. No doubt,. 
the proper feeling which leads us to turn with disgust 
from the very thought of the crimes thus forbidden is. 
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very much owing to those very laws which were given 
that the children of Israel should be distinguished from 
other nations, and thus, being ceremonially clean, should 
be fit to enter the tabernacle of God. But is there any 
proper excuse for writing or printing one hundred and 
seventy-eight folio pages in order to define all the forms 
in which imagination can suggest that only one of 
these crimes could be committed. Let us, as the sub- 
ject is so important, for a moment consider a parallel 
ease. Murder is forbidden. This law is of inexpressi- 
ble importance. It is impossible to dwell too largely on 
the enormity of this crime, or to speak too earnestly 
of the necessity of watching against anger, hatred, cru- 
elty, and every possible form in which we can in any 
way participate in the guilt of this dreadful sin. Just 
so we cannot say too much about the necessity of per- 
sonal purity and holiness, for God will be “ sanctified in 
them that draw near him.” But what would we say 
of a man who should write a large volume merely to 
describe all the various modes in which a murder can 
be carried out, and the symptoms of decay and dissolu- 
tion which would follow the deed? 

On page 26 of the article alluded to we are told: 
“There are many more vital points of contact between 
the New Test. and the Talmud than divines yet seem 
fully to realize, for such terms as ‘redemption,’ ‘baptism,’ 
‘grace,’ ‘faith, ‘salvation,’ ‘regeneration,’ ‘Son of man,’ 
‘Son of God,’ ‘kingdom of heaven,’ were not, as we are 
-apt to think, invented by Christianity, but were house- 
hold words of Talmudical Judaism, to which Christiani- 
ty gave a higher and purer meaning.” It requires, how- 
ever, a very slender acquaintance with the Bible to en- 
able any one to reply to this statement that many of 
these terms were familiar to the Jews long before the 
‘Talmud was in existence, for they are found in the Old 
‘Test. And noft only so, but the New Test. itself is a 
much older book than the Talmud. Our author tells us 
that the Mishna was compiled about A.D. 200. The 
Gemara is of still later date. It seems strange, indeed, 
that it did not occur to the learned author that it is im- 
possible to suppose that the New Test. had no influence 
upon the rabbins, who rejected its authority. Unques- 
tionably the reasonings of Paul and the writings of the 
other apostles greatly affected the whole tone of thought 
and manner of expression which prevailed among those 
who, nevertheless, refused to acknowledge their own 
Messiah. This is a common mistake among even learn- 
ed Jews. Because some parts of the Talmud are unques- 
tionably very ancient, they speak of the whole as a work 
of very great antiquity. They cannot altogether divest 
themselves of the fabulous notion that God gave the oral 
as well as the written law to Moses himself. Thus they 
habitually claim for the Talmud, as to antiquity, a de- 
gree of respect to which it is by no means entitled. 

The most serious error, however, and that against 
which we must most distinctly protest, is this. We are 
told that “the Pentateuch remains in all cases the back- 
ground and latent source of the Mishna” (p. 17). And 
again, “ Either the scriptural verse forms the terminus 
a quo, or the terminus ad quem. It is either the start- 
ing-point for a discussion which ends in the production 
-of some new enactment, or one never before investi- 
gated is traced back to the divine source by an out- 
ward ‘hint,’ however insignificant” (p. 19). Now, al- 
though this is literally true as to many of the civil laws 
contained in the Pentateuch, it is by no means a correct 
representation of the actual state of the case as to the 
religious principles which form the substance and the 
foundation of the laws of Moses. If those men who 
wrote the Talmud really understood and followed out 
the teaching of Moses, why do they almost entirely ig- 
nore the teaching of the other prophets? It is aston- 
ishing to see how very little mention is made in the 
Jerusalem Talmud and in the 5894 pages of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud of a great part of the Old Test.; and a 


perusal of the book called JAN msbdim “pd, com- 
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piled by R. Aaron Pisaurensis, or Pesaro (q. v.), which 
contains an index of all the passages of Holy Writ 
quoted in the Talmud, will make good our assertion. 
Passing over some minor points, such as on astronomy 
or mathematics or the science of interpretation of 
dreams (a filthy specimen of the latter is especially 
given in Tr. Berakoth, fol. 57, col. 1), we will only touch 
another point, the Talmudical praise of women. Thus, 
we read on p. 56, among other moral sayings, “ Love 
your wife like yourself, honor her more than yourself.” 
Without arguing the question from what we know of 
the position of Jewish females in the countries where 
the Talmud is studied and its precepts obeyed—a posi- 
tion which proves the very contrary to the saying al- 
luded to—it is well known to every student of the Tal- 
mud that the doctors of the Talmud in general do not 
hold in high estimation the female sex. They put them 
in the category with slaves and children. Again and 
again we read, ‘‘ Women, slaves, and children are ex- 
empted.” “You shall teach the law to your sons, and 
not to your daughters.” “He who teaches his daugh- 
ter the law is like as if he teaches her to sin.” “The 
mind of woman is weak.” “The world cannot exist 
without males and females, but blessed is he whose chil- 
dren are sons; woe to him whose children are daugh- 
ters.” We also remember the teaching of the Talmud- 
ical sages, that a man may consider his wife like a piece 
of butcher’s meat. We also remember that in the morn- 
ing prayer the husband thanks God “that he hath not 
made him a woman.” As to the precept which the 
writer in the Quarterly Review quotes as one of the 
moral sayings of the Talmud, we must believe him on 
his word, or search over the 2947 pages of that stu- 
pendous work, since the writer has thought proper to 
conceal the treatise and the page. of the Talmud from 
which he has translated the above sentence. We are 
inclined to believe that the reviewer had the following 
passage (Tr. Sanhedrin, fol. 76, col. 2) before him: “ Rabbi 
Judah has said that Rab has said, He who marries his 
daughter to an old man, and he who gives a wife to his 
son when too young, and he who returns to the Goi 
(Gentile) the things the Gentile has lost, concerning 
him the Scripture says, ‘In order to add drunkenness 
to thirst, the Lord will not forgive him’ (Deut. xxix, 18, 
19). They replied, He who loves his wife like himself, 
and he who honors her more than himself, and he who 
directs his sons and daughters in the right way, and 
gives them into marriage at the proper ages, concerning 
him the Scripture says, ‘And thou shalt know that thy 
tabernacle shall be in peace; and thou shalt visit thy 
habitation, and shalt not sin’ (Job v, 24).” This, how- 
ever, is not a command, but optional according to the 
Talmud and the following, as given in Tr. Yebaumoth, 
fol. 62, col. 2: 


“Rabbi Tanchuma said that rabbi Hanilai had said, 
Every man who is without a wife is without joy, without 
blessing, without goodness. Without joy because it is 
written, ‘Thou shalt rejoice, thou and thine household’ 
(Deut. xiv, 26); without a blessing, for it is written, ‘That 
he may cause the blessing to rest in thine house’ (Ezek. 
xliv, 30); without goodness, for it is written, ‘It is not 
good that the man should be alone.’ In the west they 
add that the man who is withont a wife is also without a 
law and without a wall. Without a law, for it is written 
‘Is not my help in me? and is wisdom driven quite from 
me ?' (Job vi, 13); without a wall, because it is written ‘A 
woman shall compass a man’ (Jer. xxxi, 22). Rabba, the 
son of Olah, says, also without peace, as it is written, 
‘And thou shalt know that thy tabernacle shall be in 
peace, and shalt visit thy habitation, and shalt not sin.’ 
. . « He who loves his wife like himself, and he who hon- 
ors her more than himself, and he who directs his sons 
and his daughters in the right way, and gives them into 
marriage at the proper ages, concerning him the Scripture 
says, ‘And thou shalt know that thy tabernacle shall be 
in peace, and thou shalt visit thy habitation, and shalt not 
sin. 


We venture to think that these are the passages of 
the Talmud which the reviewer has picked out. We 
must, however, be allowed to observe that it is not the 
imperative, “Love your wife,” but the participle with 
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the article, “ He who loves.” It will be seen that we 
have not translated the whole paragraph; we dare not. 


We will leave that to the reviewer and his admirers, for’ 


what we have left out, and much of the following, belongs 
to the defiled and defiling portions of the work, in which 
the Talmud is so rich. From another such foul page 
(Sanhedrin, fol. 22, col. 1) the reviewer has copied, “ He 
who forsakes the love of his youth, God’s altar weeps for 
him.” “He who sees his wife die before him has, as 
it were, been present at the destruction of the sanctuary 
itself. Around him the world grows dark.” The sen- 
tences are badly rendered; and, even if they were not, 
seeing in what connection they stand and through what 
a quagmire the reviewer was obliged to wade to fish 
them out, they are worthless. Another such moral say- 
ing runs thus: “When the thief has no opportunity for 
stealing, he considers himself an honest man.” Who of 
the Talmudical sages has said this? The Talmud re- 
lates that when Abishag the Shunammite was brought to 
king David she said to him, “ Marry me;” the king re- 
plied, “It is not lawful for me to marry you.” As a 
reproach to the king, the Talmud makes the Shunammite 
say, wD Ncdwd wp) Naab MTOM (Sanhedrin, 
ibid.), which the reviewer translated as above. After 
all, it would be strange, indeed, if we could not gather 
from a work of 2947 pages sume good sayings and 
sentences. But, unless the whole work be translated, it 
will never be known what the Talmud really is, For 
instance, in one of the treatises of the Talmud called 
Challah we find, almost verbatim, what our Lord says 
in Matt. v, 28; and yet that portion of the Talmud is 
written in language so obscene and immoral that it 
would be difficult to meet its equal among the most li- 
centious publications of ancient or modern times. We 
challenge any admirer of the Talmud to translate the 
treatise and publish it, and then every one will be able 
to give the right reply to the query so often raised by 
the reviewer, “ What is the Talmud ?” 
The article in question thus concludes: 


“When the masters of the law entered and left the 
academy, they used to offer up a short but fervent prayer ; 
a prayer of thanks that they had been able to carry out 
their task thus far, and a prayer, further, that no evil 
might arise at their hands, that they might not have fall- 
en into error, that they might not declare pure that which 
was impure, and impure that which was pure” (p. 58). 


Against this we offset the following: 


“The wise men have informed us that when the teach- 
er entered the house of learning, he said, ‘May it please 
thee, O Lord my God, that I may not be the cause of any 
offence, nor err in anything as regards the Halakah, that 
my companions may rejoice over me, and that I may not 
say of things unclean they are clean, and things clean that 
they are nnclean, and that my companions may not err 
in anything as regards the Halakah, and that I may re- 
joice over them.’ And when the teacher left the house 
of learning he said, ‘I thank thee, my God, that thou hast 
given me my portion among those who sit in the house 
of learning and not among those who sit at the corners 
of the streets. For I rise up early, and they rise up eariy ; 
I rise up early to occupy myself in things concerning the 
law, they rise up early to occupy themselves in things 
which are useless. I work and they work; I work and 
receive a reward, they work and receive no reward. I 
run and they run; I run to everlasting life, and they ran 
to the pit of destruction.’ ” 


Is not this prayer like that of the Pharisee in the gos- 
pel? (Luke xviii, 11.) 

After having touched upon the most vital points of 
the Talmud—which, as we believe, has been done sine 
tra et studio, but in accordance with the old saying, 
Amicus Plato, amicus A ristoteles, sed magis amica veri- 
tas—we will now subjoin some of the opinions on the 
Talmud by different authors. D Israeli, in his Genius 
of Judaism (p. 88), says : 

“The Mishna, at first considered as the perfection of 
human skill and industry, at length was discovered to be 
a vast, indigested heap of contradictory decisions. It was 
a supplement of the law of Moses which itself required a 
supplement. Composed in curt, unconnected sentences, 


such as would occur in conversation, designed to be got 
by rote by the students from the lips of their oracles, the 
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whole was at length declared to be not even intelligible, 
and served only to perplex or terrify the scrupulous He- 
brew. Such is the nature of traditions when they are 
fairly brought together and submitted to the eye. 

“The Mishna now only served as a text (the law of Mo- 
ses being slightly regarded) to call forth interminable ex- 
positions. The very sone of the founder of the Mishna 
set the example by pretending that they understood what 
their father meant. The work once begun, it was found 
difficult to get rid of the workmen. The sons of the 
‘Holy’ were succeeded by a long line of other rulers of 
their divinity schools, under the title, aptly descriptive, 
of the Amoraim, or dictators. These were the founders 
of the new despotism ; afterwards, wanderers in the laby- 
rinth they had themselves constructed, roved the Sebura- 
im, or opinionists, no longer dictating, but in ferrin, opin- 
ions by keen speculations. As in the decline of empire 
mere florid titles delight, rose the Geonim, or sublime doc- 
tors, till at length, in the dissolution of this dynasty of 
theologians, they sank into the familiar, titular honor of 
Rabbi, or master. 

“The Jews had incurred the solemn reproach in the: 
days of Jesus of having annihilated the word of God by 
the load of their traditions. The calamity became more 
fearful when, two centuries after, they received the fatal 
gift of their collected traditions, called Mishna, and still 
more fatal when, in the lapse of three subsequent centu- 
ries, the epoch of the final compilation, was produced the 
commentary graced with the title of the Gemara, ‘com- 
pleteness,’ or rfection. It was imagined that the hu- 
man intellect had here touched its meridian. The na- 
tional mind was completely rabbinized. It became uni- 
form, stable, and peculiar. 

“The Talmud, or the Doctrinal, as the whole is called, 
was the work of nearly five hundred years. Here, then, 
we find a prodigious mass of contradictory opinions, an 
infinite number of casuistical cases, a logic of scholastic 
theology, some recondite wisdom, and much rambling do- 
tage; many puerile tales and Oriental fancies; ethics and 
sophisms, reasonings and unreasonings, subtle soliftions, 
and maxims, and riddles; nothing in human life seems 
to have happened which these doctors have noi perplex- 
ed or provided against, for their observations are us mi- 
nute as Swift exhausted in his Directions to Servants. 
The children of Israel, always children, were delighted 
as their Talmud increased its volume and their hardships. 
The Gemara was a kind of a third law to elucidate the 
Mishna, which was n second law, and which had thrown 
the first law, the law of Moses, into obscurity.” 


Dr. Isaac Da Costa, in his Israel and the Gentiles- 
(N. Y. 1855, p. 116), says: 


“The Talmud is a most curious monument, raised with 
astonishing labor, Pin made up of puerilities. Like the 
present position of the Jew, away from his country, far 
from his Messiah, and in disobedience to his God, the- 
Talmud itself is a chaos in which the most opposite ele- 
ments are found in juxtaposition. It is a book which 
seems in some parts entirely devoid of common-eense, and 
in others filled with deep meaning, abounding with ab- 
surd subtleties and legal finesse, full of foolish tales and 
wild imaginations; but also containing aphorisms and 
parables which, except in their lack of the simple and: 
sublime character of the Holy Writ, resemble in a degree: 
the parables and sentences of the New Test. The Tal- 
mud is an immense heap of rubbish, at the bottom of 
which a few bright pearls of Eastern wisdom are to be 
found. No book has ever expressed more faithfully the 
spirit of its authors. This we notice the more when com- 
paring the Talmud with the Bible—the Bible, that Book 
of books, given to, and by means of, the Israel of God; 
the Talmud, the book composed by Israel without their 
God, in the time of their dispersion, their misery, and | 
their degeneracy.” 


Dr. Milman, in his History of the Jews (iii, 13), says : 


“ The reader, at each successive extract from this extraor- 
dinary compon (i. e. the Talmud), hesitates whether 
to admire the vein of profound allegorical truth and the 
pleasing moral apologue, to smile at the monstrous ex- 
travagance, or to shudder at the daring blasphemy. The- 
influence of the Talmud on European superstitions, opin- 
ions, and even literature remains to be traced. To the 
Jew the Talmud became the magic circle within which 
the national mind patiently labored for ages in perform- 
ing the bidding of the ancient and mighty enchanters 
who drew the sacred line beyond which it might not 
venture to pass.” 


Mr. Farrar, in his Life of Christ (ii, 485), says: 


« Anything more utterly unhistorical than the Talmud 
cannot be conceived. It is probable that no human writ- 
ings ever confounded names, dates, and facts with a more 
absolute indifference. The genius of the Jews is the re- 
verse of what, in these days, we should call historical... . 
Some excellent maxims—even some close parallels to the 
utterances of Christ— may be quoted, of course, from the- 
Talmud, where they lie imbedded like peau in ‘a sea’ of 
obscurity and mud. It seems to me indispensable—and a 
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matter which every one can now verify for himself—that 
these are — y few, considering the vast bulk of na- 
tional literature from which they are drawn. And, after 
all, who shall prove to us that these sayings were always 
uttered by the rabbins to whom they were attributed? 
Who will supply us with the faintest approach to a proof 
that (when not founded on the Old Test.) they were not 
directly or indirectly due to Christian influence or Chris- 
tian thought?” 


Prof. Delitzsch, in his lectures on Jüdisches Hand- 
werkerleben zur Zeit Jesu (3d ed. Erlangen, 1879, p. 35), 
says : 

‘ Those who have not in some degree accomplished the 
extremely difficult task of reading this work for them- 
selves will hardly be able to form a clear idea of this poly- 
nomial colossus. It is a vast debating club, in which 
there hum confusedly the myriad voices of at least five 
centuries. As we all know by experience, a law, though 
very minutely and exactly detined, may yet be suscepti- 
ble of various interpretations, and question on question 
is sure to arise when it comes to be applied to the ever- 
varying circumstances of actnal life. Suppose, then, 
you have about ten thousand legal definitions all relatin 
to Jewish life and classified under different heads, an 
add to these ten thonsand detinitions about five hundred 
doctors and lawyers, belonging mostly to Palestine or 
Babylonia, who make these definitions, one after the oth- 
er, the subject of examination and debate, and who, with 
hair-splitting acnteness, exhaust not only every possible 
sense the words will bear, but every possible practical 
occurrence arising out of them. Suppose that these fine- 
spun threads of these legal disquisitions frequently lose 
themselves in digressions, and that, when one has waded 
through a long tract of this sandy desert, one lights, here 
and there, on some green oasis consisting of stories and 
sayings of universal interest. This done, you will have 
some tolerable idea of this enormous and, in its way, 
unique code of laws, in comparison with which, in point 
of comprehensiveneas, the law-books of all other nations 
are but lilliputian, and, when compared with the hum of 
its kaleidoscopic Babel, they resemble, indeed, calm and 
studious retreats.” 


Mr. Alexander, in his book on The Jews: their Past, 
Present, and Future (Lond. 1870), p. 80 sq., says: 

“The Talmud, as it now stands, is almost the whole 
literature of the Jews during a thonsand years. Com- 
mentator followed upon commentator, till at last the 
whole became an immense bulk, the original Babylonian 
Talmad alone consistiug of 2947 folio pages. Out of such 
a literature it is easy to make quotations which may throw 
an odium over the whole. Bat fancy, if the productions 
of a thonsand years of English literature, say from the 
History of the Venerable Bede to Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
were thrown together into a number of nniform folios, 
and judged in like manner ; if, because some superstitious 
monk should write silly ‘Lives of Saints,’ therefore, the 
works of John Bunyan should also be considered worth- 
less. The absurdity is too obvious to require another 
word. Such, however, is the continual treatment the Tal- 
mud receives, both at the hands of its friends and of its 
enemies. Both will fud it easy to quote in behalf of their 
preconceived notions; but the earnest student will rather 
try to weigh the matter impartially, retain the good he 
can find even in the Talmud, and reject what will not 
stand the test of God’s Word.” 

In conclusion, while we acknowledge the fact that this 
great encyclopedia of Hebrew wisdom teems with error, 
and that in almost every department in science, in natu- 
ral history, in chronology, genealogy, logic, and morals, 
falsehood and mistake are mixed up with truth upon 
its pages, we nevertheless confess that, notwithstanding, 
with all its imperfections, it is a useful book, an attesta- 
tion of the past, a criterion of progress already attained, 
and a prophecy of the future. “It is a witness, too, of 
the length of folly to which the mind of man may drift 
when he disdains the wisdom of God as revealed in the 
Gospel; and in these respects it will always have a claim 
on the attention of the wise. When Talmudism, as a 
religious system, shall, in a generation or two, have passed 
away, the Talmud itself will be still resorted to as a treas- 
ury of things amazing and things profitable; a deep cav- 
ern of antiquity, where he who carries the necessary 
torch will not fail to find, amid whole labyrinths of the 
rubbish of times gone by, those inestimable lessons that 
will be true for all times to come, and gems of ethical 
and poetic thought which retain their brightness for- 
ever” (Etheridge, Introduction to Jewish Literature). 

IV. Contents.—The six Sedarim, or orders, of which 
the Mishna is composed are also found in the Talmud, 
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and the following is an analysis of the contents of each 
tractate of the six orders: 


I. BSW WO, Seder Zeratm (Seeds). 

This Seder contains the following eleven tractates : 

1. D123, Berakoth, or the treatise of blessings, and 
speaks in nine chapters of the daily prayers and thanks- 
giviugs, etc.: a. "TVO"N% (so called from the first word 
of the chapter) treats of the time when the Shema is to be 
said in the morning and evening, of the position of the 
body at prayers, and the benedictions to be said respec- 
tively (5 sections). b. NIP mT speaks of the sections 
and order of the Shema, of how the voice is to be used in 
saying the prayer, and of the occasions which exempt 
from prayer (8 sections). e NAWY “A points out such as 
are exempted from prayer (6 sections). d. "MWM moan 
treats of the time during which prayers may be said, 
whether the Shemoneh Esreh (q. v.) are to be said in an 
abbreviated manner, of prayer as an opus operatum, of 
praying in dangerous places, and of the additional prayer 
(T sections). e {725d FAN refers to the outer and in- 
ner position at prayer; of prayer for rain; of the prayer 
on Sabbath evening ; of the minister of the congregation ; 
and mistakes in prayer (5 sections). f. 22930 TW re- 
cites the different blessings to be said for fruits of the tree 
and the earth, wine and bread; for wine before and after 
meals; of the sitting and lying at the table; of blessings for 
the main meals and water (8 sections). g. DSW modu 
expatiates on blessings pronounced conjointly; with whom 
a union for such a purpose may be entered upon; the form 
of prayer to be used in accordance with the number of per- 
sons, of different companies (5 sections). h. B37 aby 
TAW shows the differences between the schools of Hillel 
and Shammai concerning the washing of hands and the 
blessing at meals (8 sections). i. MRI names the prayer 
to be said at beholding signs and wonders, at the build- 
ing of a new house; and treats of prayers offered in vain, 
of prayers at the leaving and going into a city; of the 
praising of God for the good as well as for the evil; how 
to approach the Temple mountain; of the using of the 
name of God at salutations (6 sections). 

2. MIND, Peah, or the corner of the field, treats, in eight 
chapters, of the field corners, gleanings, etc., to be left to 
the poor, etc.: a. "53% iby, of the measure of the Peah, 
where, of what, and how large it must be given, aud how 
long the fruit is exempted from tithe (6 sections). b. 
}{p"Obs TON’, how fields and trees as to the Peah may 
be separated from each other (8 sections), « mga, 
how large a field must be of which Peah must be given 
(8 sections). d. ANDA, how the Peah must be given (11 


sections). e. W3, what belongs to the poor, and on the 
bunch left through forgetfulness (8 sections). f. M3. 
"NOW, what may be regarded as a bunch left through 
forgetfulness, and what not (11 sections). g. mbo, the 
same concerning olive-trees; on the right of the poor in 
the vineyard (8 sections). A. b> “TANI, how long the 
right of the poor lasts; what constitutes the poor, and 
who is not entitled to the right of the poor (9 sections). 

8. "NDS, Demai, or doubtful, treats, in seven chapters, of 
fruits about which some doubts may be raised whether 
tithes should be paid for them or not, viz. a. opr, which 
fruits are exempted from the rights of Demai; how the De- 
mai tithe differs from other tithes, and as to the rights of 
Demat fruits (4sections). b. {WIT DD's TON, who 
may be regarded a strict Israelite, and to whom the per- 
formance of the Demai law belongs at buying and selling. 
c. *. who may receive Demai for eating, and that 
nothing should be given away untithed (6 sections). d. 
mpd, how aman may be believed concerning the tithes 
(T sections). e. ]) mpn, how the tithe is to be given 
from Demai (11 sections). f. bapan, what to do at the 
renting of a field, at the pressing in company, and of the 
frnits in Syria (12 sections). g. jatar, how to act with 
such as are not believed concerning the tithes; how to 
geparate the tithes in divers cases; and what must be 
taken into account when tithed and untithed fruits are 
mixed np (8 sections). 
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4 ponds, Kilayim, or miztures, treats, in nine chapters, 
Of the prohibited mingling of fruit and grain crops on the 
game field, etc., viz. a. DWT, which kinds of fruits, trees, 
and animals are Kilayim, and how to graft and plant (9 
sections). b. TNO 5D, what to do when two kinds of seed 


are mixed, or in case of sowing another kind on a field al- 
ready sown, or in case of making beds of different corn in 


one field (11 sections). e. MAY, of beds, their division; of 
cabbage and its distance (7 sections). d and e. DS and 
nmap, of vineyards and their Kilayim (9 and 8 sec- 
tions). f. TTR, of the rights of a vine raised on an espal- 
ier (sections). g. qnan, of the layering of vines, spread- 
ing of vines, etc. (8 sections). h. "X25, in how far Kilayim 


are forbidden among animals, in yoking together as well 
as in copulating, and what to do with bastards and some 
other animals (6 sections). i. “YON J"8, of Kilayim in 
garments, especially of the mixture of wool and flax; of 
clothing-merchants and tailors; of felt and woven letters, 
-etc, (10 sections). | 

5. DDIW, Shebiith, or the Sabbatical year, in ten chap- 


ters: a. PORT ATW PWM NAR 39, of fields with 
trees, and how long they may be cultivated in the sixth 
year (8 sections). b. 25M MIWA MR Y, of open fields, 
-and what may be done in them till the beginning of the 
‘seventh year (10 sections). e. [IN SW “NANI, of ma- 
nuring the field; of breaking stones and pulling down walls 
(10 sections). d. MINORS, of cutting and pruning trees; 
from what time on it is permitted to eat of the fruits of 
the seventh year which have grown by themselves (10 
sections) e MW MIA, concerning the white fig and 
eummer-onions; which farm utensils cannot be sold and 
lent (9 sections). f. DXN widw, of the difference of 
countries concerning the seventh year, and what fruits 
cannot be taken outside of the country (6 sections). g. 
bu bbs, what things are subject to the right of the 
seventh year (7 sections). A. bya >, what use may be 
made of fruits which have grown by themselves; what 
must be observed at their sale and the proceeds thereof; 
how they are to be gathered (11 sections). 7 OA "DM, of 
the fruits which may be bought, and of storing away the 
preserved fruits (9 sections), j. M.S "IW, of the remit- 
tance of debts (9 sections). 

6. MVM, Terumoth, or oblations, relates, in eleven 
‘chapters, to the heave-offering: a. PWM, what persons 
can give the Terumoth, and of which fruits; and of giving 
the Terumoth not according to number, measure, and 
weight (10 sections). b. An 1N, the Terumoth can- 
not be given from the pure for the impure; of distinguish- 
ing whether something was done purposely or by mistake; 
and that one kind of fruit can supply the Terumoth of an- 
other (6 sections). c. 07AT, in which cases the Terumoth 
must be given a second time ; how to determine the Teru- 
mah; of the Terumah of a Gentile (9 sections). d and e 
TRO and WD, of the quantity of the large Terumah; 


in which cases common fruit becomes not medumma (i. e. 
is to be given entirely as Terumah), in spite of having been 


mixed with Terumah (13 and 9 sections). f. DINN, of 
the restitution of the Terumah, when a person has eaten 
thereof by mistake (5 sections). g. DINN, when a per- 
son eats thereof with intention (7 sections). h. PRO "NN, 
of the care that a Terumah get neither unclean nor poi- 
soned (12 sections). 7. YIM, what is to be done in case 
Terumah has been sown (7 sections). j. 283, how com- 
mon fruits by the mere taste can become Terumah fruit 
(12 sections). k. MINNI JN, how the oil of a Terumah 
cannot be burned, when the priest cannot enjoy its light 
(10 sections). 

T. DMIA, Maaseroth, or tithes, due to the Levites, in 
five chapters: a, 1T7ON bd, of the kinds of fruits subject 
to tithes, and from what time on they are due (8 sections). 
b. AID MM, of exceptions (8 sections). e IDF, 


where fruits become tithable (10 sections). d. W37, of 
preserving, picking out, and other cases exempted from 
tithes (6 sections). e. "PSM, of removing of plants; of 
buying and selling; of wine and seed that cannot be tithed 
<8 sections). 
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8. "W MWIN, Maaser sheni, or second tithe, which the 
Levites had to pay out of their teuth to the priests, in five 
chapters: a. "3 "WDA, that this tenth cannot be dis- 
posed of in any way (7 sections). b. JM) IW IW, 
only things necessary for eating, drinking, and anointing 
can be bought for the money of the tenth; what todo when 
tenth-money and common money are mixed together, or 
when tenth-money must be exchanged (10 sections). c. 
"aX" nd, fruits of the second tenth, when once in Jerusa- 
lem, cannot be taken out again (18 sections). d. T ArT, 
what must be observed at the price of the tenth, and how 
money and that which is found must be regarded (12 sec- 
tions). e "9A" DD, of a vineyard in its fourth year, 
the fruits of which are equally regarded as the fruits of the 
second tenth; and how the biur, or taking-away of the 
tenth, is performed in a solemn manner according to 
Deut. xxvi, 18 eq. (15 sections). 

9. mbr, Challah, or dough, refers to the cake which the 
women were required to bring of kneaded dough to the 
priest, in four chapters: a. B532" MwWAM, which fruits 
are subject to Challah (9 sections). b and e. MID and 
52. of special cases which need a more precise defi- 
nition concerning Challah, and of the quantity of meal and 
its Challah (8 and 10 sections), d. B°W3 “NW, of count- 
ing together of different fruits, and the different rights of 
countries concerning Challah (11 sections). 

10. M599, Orlah, lit. foreskin, of the forbidden fruits of 
the trees in Palestine during the first three years of their 
growth, in three chapters: a. 9O°3M, which trees are sub- 
ject to the law of Orlah and which not (9 sections). b. 
MO IT, what to do in case of fruits of Orlah or Kilayim 
being mixed with other fruits; of the law concerning leav- 
en, spices, and meat; what to do in case of holy and un- 
holy, or Chollin, having been mixed up (17 sections). c. 
‘3423, how the same law also concerns colors for dyeing pur- 
poses, and the fire used for cooking; and what is to be ob- 
served concerning the difference of countries (9 sections). 

11. 053, Bikkurim, or first-fruits, in four chapters: 


a, TANIA W, who is not entitled to offer the first-fruits, 
or who can offer them without observing the formula pre- 
scribed (Deut. xxvi, 8); of what and when they are to be 
offered or repaid (11 sections). b. BID AM MAAR, 
of the difference of the first-fruits of the Terumah and the 
second tenth, especially of the pomegranate at the Feast 
of Tabernacles; of blood of men and of the animal Coi 
(probably a bastard of buck and roe), which must be 
distinguished from all animals (11 sections). e. %¥"5 
ymw, of the ceremonies to be observed at bringing 
the first-fruits to Jerusalem, and their rights (12 sections). 
d. DID"AUNISN, of the hermaphrodite (5 sections). (This 
chapter is Boraitha, or addition to the second chapter, and 
is wanting where only the Mishna is printed.) 
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II. 331% "D, Seder Mééd (Festive Solemnity). 


This Seder, one of the most interesting, consists of 
twelve tractates: 

12. MAW, Shadbbath, containing twenty-four chapters, 
treats of the Jaws relating to the Sabbath, with respect 
to lights and oil used on that day, ovens in which arti- 
cles of food were warmed on the Sabbath, and the dress 
of men and women used on the same day. It also enu- 
merates thirty-nine kinds of work, by each of which, sep- 
arately, the guilt of Sabbath-breaking may be incurred, 
viz.: 1, to sow; 2, to plough ; 8, to mow;; 4, to gather into 
sheaves; 5, to thresh; 6, to winnow ; 7, to sort corn; 8, to 
grind; 9, to sieve; 10, to knead; 11, to bake; 12, to shear 
wool; 13, to wash wool; 14, to card; 15, to dye; 16, to spin; 
17, to warp; 18, to shoot two threads; 19, to weave two 
threads; 20, to cut and tie two threads; 21, to tie; 22, to 
unite; 23, to sew two stitches; 24, to tear two threads 
with intent to sew ; 25, to catch game; 26, to slaughter; 
27, to skin; 2S, to salt a hide; 29, to singe; 30, to tan; 31, 
to cut up a skin ; 82, to write two letters ; 33, to erase two 
letters with intent to write; 34, to build; 35, to demolish ; 
86, to extinguish fire; 37, to kindle fire; 38, to strike with 
a hammer; 39, to carry out of one property into another. 
It treats of the differences between the schools of Hillel 
and Shammai, etc., viz. a. MAW MINS", of removals 
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on the Sabbath day; work to be avoided; discussion be- 
tween the schools of Hillel and Shammai as to what con- 
stitutes work: work allowed (11 sections). b. man 
47p%5"17, of the lighting of a lamp; eve of the Sabbath 
{T sections). c. M7", of different ovens, and preparing 
and warming the meat on Sabbath; of pails for retention 
of the dripping oil or sparks of the lamps (6 sections). d. 
4737309 7733, of things to cover up pots to retain the 
heat, and of things not to cover up the pots (2 sections). 
e. FO A3, with what a beast is led forth or covered, 
especially a camel (4 sections). f. MW M03, with what 
women and men may go out or not go out on the Sab- 
bath; of various styles; of pinning the veil; of ribbons, 
etc. (10 sections). g. 55 bs, of how many sin-offer- 
ings a man may be responsible for under certain circum- 
#tances-fuor ignorantly trespassing against the Sabbath; 
the thirty-nine kinds of forbidden work; rule and meas- 
ure for things the carrying of which makes liable to a 
-sin-offering (4 sections), h. J" N°, of the meas- 
are of fluids; of cords, bulrushes, paper, and all possible 
portable things (T sections). i. YR, of things the carry- 
ing of which makes unclean, and of the measure of the 
portable things on the Sabbath day (T sections). j. 
3AN, of different kinds of portable things; of carry- 
ing living or dead men, and of many other things (6 sec- 
tions). & PtH, of throwing over the street, ditch, and 
rock, river and land; of the distance how far it can be 
thrown, and the presumable error (6 sections). l Man, 
of building, hammering, planing, boring, ploughing, gath- 
ering wood, pruning, picking up, writing (6 sections), m. 
— s29, of weaving, sewing, cutting, washing, beat- 
ing, catching game, etc. (T sections). n. M3"2W, of catch- 
ing game; of making salt-water; of forbidden medicines, 
toothache and pains in the loins. o. CWP ‘ÐR, of 
tying and untying of knots; of folding arments, and 
making the beds (8 sections). p. “373 55, of saving 
things out of a conflagration; of extinguishing and cover- 
ing, etc. (8 sections). q. psbom b>, of vessels which may 
be moved on the Sabbath (8 sections). r. J°3B%, what 
things may be moved for making room; of hens, calves, 
asses; of leading the child; of an animal that calves; a 
woman that is to be delivered, and of a child (3 sections). 
8. “TDN "3", of circumcision on the Sabbath, and 
what belongs to it (6 sections). t. S'AN §WVION $ 
yban, of straining the wine; of fodder; of cleansing the 
crib; of straw on the beds and clothes-press (5 sections). 
u. box, of things permitted to be carried; of cleaning a 
pillow; the table, of picking up the crumbs; and of sponges 
43 sections). v. MAN, of casks, cisterns, bathing-clothes, 
salves, etc.; of emetics; of setting a limb or a rupture (6 
sections), w. DIN ONW, of borrowing; of counting 
from a book, drawing lots, hiring laborers; of waiting at 
the end of a Sabbath-way; of mourning-pipes, coffin, and 
grave which a heathen has dug; what may be done to the 
dead (5 sections). 2. I "WMMW 0, of one who is over- 
tuken by the dusk on the road; of feeding the animals; 
of pumpkins and carrion; of several things permitted on 
the Sabbath (5 sections). ` 

13. 17213, Erubin, or mingling, in ten chapters, deals 
with those ceremonies by which the Sabbath boundary 
was extended; “mingling” a whole town into one ficti- 
tious yard, so that carrying within it should not be unlaw- 
ful: a. "373, concerning the entry to an alley (10 sections). 
b. 30D 11W, concerning enclosures (6 sections). c. 553 
7345, concerning a holyday or a Friday (9 sections), 
d. YMN VW, concerning the stepping beyond the 
Sabbath limit (11 sections). e. 17232 "TY", concerning 
the enlarging the bounds of a city (9 sections). f and g. 
br, etc., "13H, concerning the neighborhood (10 and 11 
sections). h PENNA TYD, concerning what may 
be done in a yard (11 sections). i. M33 55, concerning 
roofs, etc. (4 sections). j. yabapn mX, concerning 
some different Sabbath laws (15 sections). 

14. Q"MODW, Pesachim, in ten chapters, treats of the pas- 
‘chal festival and things connected with its celebration: a 

X.—M 
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and b. MY d3 and MYNNY “N, of searching for leav- 
en; howto put it away; of the Easter-cake, and the herbs for 
the bitter herbs (T and 8 sections). e. Pasi vox, of the 


care to avoid leaven (8 sections). d. 13i39W Dip, of the 
works on the day before Easter, and what kinds of work 
are permitted (9 sections). e. UMW) "AN, when and 
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how to kill the paschal lamb; of cleaning and skiuning 
the same, and how it becomes disallowed (10 sections). f. 
Mops nas TDR, how the Passover abrogates the 
command against work on the Sabbath; of the offering 
of festival sacrifices; of a sacrifice having been changed 
with another (6 sections). g. wba IX¥"5, of roasting 
the lamb; bow it becomes unclean ; What to do with the 
remaining parts (18 sections). h. yara MONNM, what 
persons are allowed to eat it and what are not; of compa- 
nies (8 sections). i. NTW “2, of the second Easter; of 
the Easter in Egypt, and of divers cases when paschal 
lambs have been exchanged (11 sections). j MAND 
DMO, of the order at the Easter-meal after the four 
cups of wine which are necessary for it (9 sections). 

15. DXDPW, Shekalim, or shekels, in eight chapters, con- 
tains laws relating to the half-shekel which was paid for 
the support of public worship: a. “IN3 "MNS, how the 
money-changers take their seat at the money-tables, on the 
15th of Adar, where the people exchange their money (T 
sections). b. ]"D"%2, of changing, and of coins used in 
former times; of the remaining money (5 sections). c. 
Dp") modws, how the paid shekels may be taken 
again from the treasury (4 sections). d. MAYAN, how 
they are to be spent, and what to do with the balance (9 
sections). e 13227 4M SDN, of the offices in the 


sanctuary, and of the seals (6 sections). . WD mw>w, 
how often the number thirteen occurred in the sanctuary 
(6 sections). g. INX23W M92, of money and other 
things which are found, when it is doubtfal to whom 
they belong (7 sections). k. {PIN d3, of other dubi- 
ous things; resolution that the shekel and firstlings have 
ceased with the Temple (8 sections). 

16. N21", Yoma, or the Day of Atonement, in eight chap- 


ters: a. O79 MIAW, of the preparations of the high- 
priest (S sections). b. MI TWN", of casting lots, and of 


the offerings (T sections). c. ond “VAN, of the beginning of 
the Day of Atonement; of bathing, washing, and dressing 
the high-priest, and of presenting the bullocks and goats 
(11 sections). d. "pbp3s RT, of casting the lots upon 
the goats, and the confession (6 sections). e. "> NIL, 
what was to be done in the Holy of Holies (7 sections). 
J.-D IW, of sending forth the goat (8 sections). g. 


"5 NI, what the high-priest was meanwhile to do, and 
until the end of his service at night (5 sections). A.D" 
01E, of the privileges of fasting; how man is for- 
given, and how he is not forgiven (9 sections). 

17. MDO, Sukkah, or the Feast of Tabernacles, in five 
chapters: a, NW 771310, of the size and covering of the 
Sukkah (11 sections). b. JWT, how often meals should 
be eaten in it; exemptions (9 sections). c. 545, of the 
palm-branches, myrtle-boughs, willows, citrons; what 
constitutes their fitness, and what not; how to tie and 
stake them (15 sections), d. M3534 3545, how many 
days these ceremonies last ; of the pouring-out of the wa- 
ter (10 sections). e. babr, of the rejoicings; how to di- 
vide the offerings and shew-bread on this festival among 
the orders of the priests (S sections). 

18, 319 1", Yom Tob, i.e. good day, or, as it is general- 


ly called, MYI, Betzah, i.e. the egg, from the word with 
which it commences, containing five chapters: a. M¥"3 
mb W, whether an egg laid on the festival may be eaten 
thereon. On this question the schools of Shammai and 
Hillel are divided; the former decide in the affirmative, 
the latter in the negative (10 sections). b. 341% B55, or 
pbswan 319, i. e. of connecting the meals on the Sab- 
bath and other subsequent holydays. Maimonides gives 
the following account, which will enable the reader to un- 
derstand this expression: ‘The rabbins, in order to pre- 
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vent cooking or preparation of food on the festival for the 
following working-days, have prohibited it even for the 
Sabbath immediately following. They have ordered, how- 
ever, that some article of food should be prepared on the 
day before the festival, to which more may be cooked, in 
addition, on the festival ; which has been ordered with the 
intention of reminding the general mass that it is not law- 
ful to prepare any food on the festival which is not eaten 
thereon. It is called 2179, or mixture, because it mixes 
or combines the preparation of food necessary for the festi- 
val with that required for the family’s use on the Sabbath” 
(Hilchoth Yom Tob, ch. vi). e. j" 9 YNN, of catching and 
killing animals; how to buy the necessary things, with- 
out mentioning the money (8 sections). d. N"3I09M, of 
carrying, especially wood not required for burning (T sec- 
tions). e. 12W, enumeration and precise definition 
of classes of things which cannot be done on a feast- 
day, still less on a Sabbath day (7 sections). 


19. MIWA WAR, Rosh Hash-shanah, or New-year, in four 
chapters: a. B53 W “WR MYA, ofthe four New-years 


(9 sections). b. jJ°N OR, of examining witnesses who 
witnessed the new moon, and of announcing it on the top 
of the mountains by fire (9 sections). e. ZN", of an- 
nouncing the new moon and new year with cornets (8 
sections). d.>w 340 B41", what to do in case the New- 
year falls on the Sabbath, and of the order of service on 
the New-year (9 sections). 

20. MINN, Taanith, or fasting, in four chapters: a. 


“2NA, of prayer for rain, and proclamations of fasting 
in case the rain does not come in due season (7 sections). 
b. ADN “ID, of the ceremonies and prayers on the 
great fast-days (10 sections). c. oN MINIM I, of 
other occasions of fasting; of not blowing alarms; when 
to cease fasting, in case it rains (9 sections). d. mwss 


E"P Pp, of the twenty-four stations or delegates ; their 


fastings, lessons; of bringing wood for the altar; of the 
1th of Tammuz and of the 9th and 15th of Ab (S sec- 
tions). The Mishna tells us the following concerning 
these dates: ‘‘On the 17th of Tammuz the stone tables 
were broken and the daily offering ceased, and the city 
was broken up, and Apostemus (i. e. Antiochus Epipha- 
nes) burned the law, and he set up an image in the Tem- 
ple. On the 9th of Ab it was proclaimed to our fathers 
that they should not enter the land, and the house was 
ruined for the first and second time, and Bither was tak- 
en, and the city was ploughed up.” Rabban Simon, the 
son of Gamaliel, said, ‘‘ There were no holydays in Israel 
like the 15th of Ab, or like the Day of Atonement, be- 
cause in them the daughters of Jerusalem promenaded 
in white garments, borrowed, that no one might be 
ashamed of her poverty. All these garments must be 
baptized. And the daughters of Jerusalem promenaded 
and danced in the vineyards, And what did they say? 
‘Look here, young man, and see whom you choose; look 
out for beauty, look for family.’ ‘Favor is deceitful, and 
beauty is vain; but a woman that feareth the Lord, she 
shall be praised ;’ and it is said, ‘Give her of the fruit of 
her hands, and let her own works praise her in the gates’ 
(Prov. xxxi, 30, 81). And it is also said: ‘Go forth, O ye 
daughters of Zion, and behold king Solomon with the 
crown wherewith his mother crowned him in the day of 
his espousals, and in the day of the gladness of his heart ” 
(Song of Solomon, iii, 11). 

21, M5947, Megillah, or the roll of the book of Esther, in 
four chapters: a. mb "27, of the days on which the Megil- 
lah is read (11 sections). The Gemara, on the fourth sec- 
tion of this Mishna (fol. 7, col. 2), tells us that the Jews are 
directed to get so drunk on the Feast of Purim that they 
cannot discern the difference between ‘‘ Blessed be Morde- 
` cai and cursed be Haman” and “ Cursed be Mordecai and 
blessed be Haman.” On the same page we read, ‘‘ Rabba 
and rabbi Zira made their Purim entertainment together. 
When Rabba got drunk, he arose and killed rabbi Zira. 
On the following day he prayed for mercy, and restored 
him to life. The following year Rabba proposed to him 
again to make their Purim entertainment together ” but 
he answered, ‘Miracles don’t happen every day.’” b. 
RPM, how to read the Megillah; what can only be 
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done by day, and what can be done by night (6 sectione}. 
c. "33M "35, of the sale of holy things; of the lessons 
for the Sabbath during the month of Adar, and for other 
festivals (6 sections). d. 7219 mbsann MX XVM, 
of the persons required for the lessons; how many verses 
each person may read; who must be silenced in public 
prayer; of the passages which at the public reading are 
to be omitted, or at least not to be interpreted (10 sec- 
tions). For these passages, see the following article, Tar- 
MUD, THE, IN THE TIME OF THE OLD TKBTAMENT. 

22, IOP ID, Mééd Katon, or small holyday, in three 
chapters, treats of the half-holydays between the first and 
the last day of the Passover, and of the Feast of Taberna- 
cles: a. "WA, of working in the field ; of graves, and of 
making coffins; and what pertains to a building (10 sec- 
tions). b [DMW 7A, of the work done on fruits: what 
may be carried and bought (5 sections). c. sarhan OR, 
of shaving, washing, writing, and mourning (9 sections). 

23. MA7AM, Chagigah, or feasting, in three chapters, speake 
of the voluntary sacrifices—other than the paschal lamb— 
offered by individual Jews on the great feasts: a. bon 
Y52917, of the persons who are obliged to appear at the 
feasts (8 sections). b. JO" YN, of sundry ordinances 
having no direct connection with the subject indicated by 
the title of the treatise: thus the first section of this second 
chapter opens with ‘‘ Men must not lecture on matters of 
incest (or adultery) before three persons, nor on matters. 
of the creation before two, nor on the chariot before one, 
unless he be wise and intelligent by his own knowledge,” 
etc. ; of laying-on of hands (7 sections). e. WP Wah, 
in how far the rules for holy things are more weighty 
than for the heave-offering; in how far certain persons 
may be credited ; how the vessels of the sanctuary were 
cleaned again after the feast (8 sections), 


IIL BBWS WI, Seder Nashim (Women). 


This Seder is composed of seven treatises, viz. : 

24. DNI, Yebamoth, enters into the minutest de- 
tails as to the peculiar Jewish precept of yibba@m, or the 
obligation of marrying the childless widow of a brother, 
with the alternative disgrace of the performance of the 
chalitsdh, or removal of the shoe of the recalcitrant, re- 
ferred to in the book of Ruth. It contains sixteen chap- 
ters, in 128 sections. a. The opening section of this 
treatise will give a good idea of the subject treated there. 
“ Fifteen women free their rival wives and their rival's 
rivals from the chalitsåh and yibbim ad infinitum, viz. 
his daughter (the dead brother’s wife being the daughter 
of a surviving brother), son’s daughter, or daughter’s 
daughter; his wife’s daughter, wife’s son’s daughter, or 
wife's daughter’s daughter ; his mother-in-law, mother of 
his mother-in-law, the mother of his father-in-law; his 
maternal sister, his mother's sister, or his wife’s sister; 
the widow of his maternal brother, or the widow of a 
brother who was not alive at the same time with him, 
and his daughter-in-law. All these free their rival wives 
and their rival’s rivals from the chalitsah and yibbim. 
If, however, any of these had died, or refused her con- 
sent, or had been divorced, or is unfit for procreation, 
their rivals may be married by yibbim; yet refusal of 
consent or unfitness [to procreate] cannot be applied in 
respect to his mother-in-law, or the mother of his father- 
in-law.” This Mishna is called BPW) AWD wen (4 
sections). b. NWN "3X3, of cases where a brother was 
born after the married brother's death; of cases where a 
brother is to be freed either according to the command or 
for the sacredness of the person; of the equal right of 
brothers and sons; of betrothing to persons who cannot 
be distinguished from each other; of wives who cannot 
be married (10 sections). c. YMN MIAN, of hypothet- 
ical cases, e. g. when brothers married sisters, etc. (10 sec- 
tions). d. yoinn, of the sister-in-law who was fonnd to 
be pregnant; when she gets the heritage; of her mar- 
riage contract; of her relatives; how long she must wait; 
what constitutes a mamzer, i. e. an illegitimate child; 
that the sister of the deceased wife may be married (13 
sections). e 9ND ja", of the rights of a marriage 
contract and divorce (6 sections). f. by RAM, whom the 
high-priest cannot marry; what constitutes a barren 
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woman, or a prostitute; of the duty of begetting children 
(6 sections). g. moody, who is entitled, under these cir- 
cumstances, to eat of the heave-offering or not (6 sections). 
hk, 597, of one that is wounded in the stones, and of one 
that has his privy member cut off; of the Ammonites 
and Mouabites; of the hermaphrodite, etc. (6 sections). 
i. PUAN w, of women, or brothers-in-law, who, on ac- 
count of their relationship, can neither marry nor be mar- 
ried, and of the prohibited degrees (6 sections). j. MWAM 
Ton, of false news that one or the other died; of the 
carnal intercourse of one who is not yet marriageable (9 
sections). k. TRW, of violated women, proselytes, and 
interchanged children (7 sections). l MIM, of the 


ceremonies of the chalitsåh (6 sections). m. Q°770)N ws, 
and n. WM, of the refusal of one who is not of age to 
marry a man; of the right of deaf persons (13 and 4 sec- 
tions). o MD> MW MWNT, and p. TOND NUNN 
mb93, how the evidence that one is dead receives cre- 
dence, and its validity as to the right of the wife marry- 
ing again; and the Levirate (q. v.) (10 and 7 sections). 
Several portions of this treatise are so offensive to all feel- 
ings of delicacy that they have been left untranslated by 
the English translators, and are either printed in Hebrew 
or represented by asterisks alone. 

25. D1313, Kethuboth, in thirteen chapters, contains 
the laws relating to marriage contracts: a. MMA, of 
such as are regarded as virgins, and of the sum promised 
by the bridegroom to the bride (10 sections). b. MWNNM, 
whether a person may testify of himself, and of the credi- 
bility of the witnesses (10 sections). e. MID) ION, of 


the penalty for violating a virgin (9 sections), d. TÐ), 
to whom the fine belongs; of the rights of a father over 
his daughter; of a husband over his wife; what the hus- 
band owes the wife ; of the heritage of sons and daughters 
(12 sections). e. "p> FIN, of the addition to the kethubah 
(or the sum stipulated in the marriage contract); of the 
duties belonging to the wife; of conjugal duties; to how 
much a wife is entitled for her living (9 sections). z, 
MR, what the wife owes to her husband, and what 
belongs to him; of assigning against the sum which the 
wife has brought in, and of the dowry of a daughter (7 sec. 
tions). g. "77M, of the vows of a woman, and of the de- 
fects which cause a divorce (10 sections). R. bp W INIT, 
of the rights of the husband to the property which fell to 
his wife during her marriage, and vice versa (S sections). 
i, AMIDM, of the privileges at the meeting of creditors, and 
before whom the wife has to swear that she has received 
nothing of her kethubah (9 sections). j. "103 mam "2, 
of cases where a man has more than one wife (6 sections), 
k. 03979 mode, of the rights of widows, and of the 
sale of the kethubah which is invested in immovable 
property (6 sections). L TWAT MR RWI, of the 
right of a daughter of a former husband, and of the right 
of a widow to remain in her husband’s house (4 sections). 
m. 5'357 "%3W, different opinions of two judges of Jeru- 
salem; how a wife may not be taken from one place to 
another; of the privileges in living in the land of Israel 
and at Jerusalem ; as to the money in which the kethu- 
bah must be paid (11 sections). 

26. 0'33, Nedarim, or vows, in eleven chapters: a. 


89535 b>, of the expressions for vows, since a person is 
obliged to keep them, even if the words were wrongly and 
not correctly pronounced (4 sections). b. rnn ‘b N41, 
what words do not constitute a vow; how they are to be 
distinguished from an oath; what restrictions and ambi- 
guities may occur (5 sections) c B93 MSA, of 
four kinds of vows which are regarded as void: of the 
vows made to robbers, publicans, etc. (11 sections). d. 
“TTT [ID JIN, and e. 33W PAPMIwsN, of the case 
where a person has consented to derive no advantage from 
another or tu be to him of no use, and how one can make 
something prohibited to the other (8 and 6 sections). f. 
byanan yd VIN, and g. PIT 79 YH, of dif- 
ferent kinds of eatables, in case they have been renounced, 
etc. (10 and 9 sections), A. 4°" O35P, concerning the time 
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over which the vow extends (T sections). i "19 aby s2, 
of divers causes for which a vow may be made (9 sections). 
j. 013, who has the right of making the vow of a wife 
or daughter void (8 sections). & D53 T5N4, what 
vows can be made void by the husband or father, and 
what in case of ignorance or error (12 sections). 

27. "433, Nazir, in nine chapters, relating to vows of 
abstinence: a M13 3495 bs, ‘of the form in which 
such a vow can be made; of the difference of Samson’s 
vow of abstinence from others (7 sections). b. 93° 7% 
"973, what vows are binding and what not (10 sections). 


c. MARW “A, of the time of shaving (7 sections). d. “%2 


SANV, of the remission and removing the same (7 sec- 
tious), e. “NAW N^I, what is to be done in cases of 
error aud other dubious cases (T sections). f. — 
JOTON, of things prohibited to a Nazarite (11 sections). 


9. b133 1m3, for what uncleanness he must shave him- 
self (4 sections). h. 0" 93W, of some doubtful cases 


(2 sections). 7 053977, of the power which, in divers 
cases, leads to the supposition that he is unclean; wheth- 
er Samuel was a Nazarite (5 sections). 


28. MBO, Sotah, or the erring woman, in nine chapters: 


a. RIPA, what constitutes an erring woman; who must 
drink the bitter water; how she is to be presented in pub- 
lic, etc. (9 sections). b. XVATD PTT, of writing the curses, 
and the ceremonies connected with it (6 sections). c. "M4 
509, of the offering of the sotah, and the fate of the wom- 
an found guilty (8 sections). d. MON, where the bitter 
water is not to be used (5 sections). e. D°AMw ows, 
that the bitter water should also be taken by the adul- 
terer (5 sections). J. RI"PW A, of the required testi- 


mony (4 sections). g. "77X23 19N, of formulas to be 
spoken in the holy tongue, and of such not to be spoken 
in that tongue (8 sections). Ah. Mw, of the address of 
the priest anointed as king (7 sections). 4. mbag, of kill- 
ing the heifer for expiation of an uncertain murder; of 
different things which have been abolished, and what 
will be at the time of the Messiah (11 sections). The last 
sections of this Mishna are very interesting because they 
foretell the signs of the approaching Messiah, and wind 
up with the following remarkable words: “In the time 
of the Messiah the people will be impudent and be given 
to drinking; public -houses will flourish and the vine 
will be dear; none will care for punishment, and the 
learned will be driven from one place to the other, and 
no one will have compassion on them; the wisdom of 
the scribes will be stinking; fear of God will be despised ; 
truth will be oppressed, and the wise will become less. 
The young men will shame the old, the old will rise 
against the young; the son will despise the father; the 
daughter will rise against the mother, the daughter-in- 
law against the mother-in-law, and a man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household. The face of that generation 
is as the face of a dog; the son shall not reverence the 
father !” 


29. 03, Gittin, or divorce bills, in nine chapters, treats 
of divorce, and the writing given to the wife on that oc- 
casion ; how it must be written, etc.: a. YA NR A0NM, of 
sending a divorce, and what must be observed in case the 
husband sends one to his wife (6 sections). b. DI NIDDM 
nA, when, how, and on what it must be written 
(T sections). c. UA D5, that it must be written in the 
name of the wife (8 sections). d. (4 mown, sundry 
enactments, made for the better existence of the world 
(9 sections). e ]">"727, enactments for the sake of 


peace (9 sections). f. "WO NM, sundry cases of the bill 
of divorce (T sections). g. YRD , of additional con- 


ditions (9 sections). A. DA PAWA, of throwing the di- 
vorce bill, its different effects; what constitutes a bald 
bill of divorce (i.e. one which according to the Mishna 
has more folds than subscribing witnesses) (10 sections). 
i WI, of the signature of witnesses, and of the cause 
that constitutes a divorce, of which the school of Sham- 
mai says, ‘‘No man may divorce his wife, unless he find 
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in her scandalous behavior, for it is said (Deut. xxiv, 1), 
*Because he found in her some uncleanness;’ but the 
school of Hillel says, ‘Even if she spoiled his food, be- 
cause it is said some uncleanness.’ R. Akiba says, 
‘Even if he found one handsomer than she, for it is 
said, if it happen that she found no favor in his eyes.’” 


30. MOTD, Kiddushin, or betrothale, in four chapters: a. 


MIP) MWNN, of the different ways in which a wife is ac- 
quired, and how ehe regains her liberty; of the difference 
of prayers which are incumbent upon the man and wife, in 
and outside of the land of Israel (10 sections). b. WNIT 
wtp, of valid and invalid betrothals (10 sections). c. 


ssam5 “AINM, of betrothals made under certain condi- 
tions; of children of different marriages (18 sections). d. 
yoman MDs, of the different kinds of families which 
may intermarry and which cannot; of the evidence of a 
known or unknown lineage; rules according to which a 
man ought not to be in a secluded place alone with wom- 
en; counsels as to-the trade or profession in which an Is- 
raelite should bring up his son; occupations which an un- 
married man should not follow, on account of the great 
facilities they offer for unchaste practices. It also states 
that all ass-drivers are wicked, camel-drivers are honest, 
sailors are pious, physicians are destined for hell, and 
butchers are company for Amalek (14 sections). 


IV. ẹṣ“ 0, Seder Nezikin (Damages). 

This Seder contains ten tractates: 

81. N2P NII, Baba Kamma, or the firsat gate, so called 
because in the East law is often administered in the gate- 
way of a city. It treats, in ten chapters, of damages: a. 
ASN MDW, of four kinds of damages, restitution and 
its amount (4 sections). b. ban "Y5, how an animal 
can cause damage, and of the owner who is obliged to 
make restitution (6 sections). c. M"372M, of damage 
caused by men; of goring oxen (11 sections). d and e. 
"Ww, continuation, and of damage caused by an open pit 
(9 and 7 sections). f. O03127, of damage caused by negli- 
gent feeding of cattle and hy fire (6 sections). g. IAIM2, 
of restitution, when it is double, twofold or fivefold (7 sec- 
tions). h. bamn, of restitution for hurting or wounding 


(7 sections). 4. dyn, what to do, in case some change 
happens with something robbed; of the fifth part above 
the usual restitution, in case of perjury (12 sections). j. 
lal gah dran, of sundry cases, applicable to the restitu- 
tion of stolen goods (10 sections). 

32. MYA RII, Baba Metsiah, or the middle gate, in ten 
chapters, treats of claims resulting from trusts: a. B°3W 
SUITS, and b. PINE IPN, what to do with goods which 
were found (8 and 11 sections). c. "PDRM, of deposits 
(12 sections). d. AMM, of buying, and different kinds of 
cheating (12 sections). e. JIT"N, of different kinds of 
usury and overtaxing (11 eections). f. STW, of the 


rights of hiring (8 sections). g. "Dyn NN “DW, of 
the rights of laborers concerning their eating, and what 
they may eat of the eatables they work on; of the four 
kinds of keeping, and what is meant by 6nes, i. e. casus 
JSortuitus (11 sections). h. baw, continuation, and again 


of hiring (9 sections). i. bapan, of the rights among 
farmers; of wages, and taking a pledge (13 sections). j. 
man, of divers cases when something belonging to 
two has fallen in; of the rights of public places (6 sec- 
tions). 

33. NMA RAS, Baba Bathra, or the last gate, in ten 
chapters, treats of the partition of immovables, laws of 
tenantry, joint occupation, and rights of common: a. 
SDN, of the partition of such things as are in com- 
mon; what each has to contribute, and how one can be 
obliged to make a partition (6 sections). b. “ÐI Nb, of 
divers kinds of servitude; what and how far something 
must be removed from the neighbor’s premises for differ- 
ent causes (14 sections). c. NPY, of superannuation of 
things, and its rights (12 sections). d. M°3M MAX "DAT, 


what is sold along with the sale (9 sections). e. “32YO 
Tanon MX, continuation, and how a sale may be made 
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void (11 sections). J. MVD "31271, for what a person 
must be good; of the required size of different places and 
the right of passing through (8 sections). g. "ANST, of 
becoming security for a sold acre and of other things per- 
taining to it (4 sections). A. yom wW, of inheritances 
(8 sections). i. NAW 2, of the division of property (10 


sections). j. UWD 45, what is required in order to make 
a contract legal (8 sectione). 
84, TTITO, Sanhedrin, or courts of justice, in eleven 


chapters: a. AJAA 213, of the difference of the three 
tribunals of, a, at least three persons; £, the small Sanhe- 
drim of twenty-three persons; and, y, the great Sanhedrim 
of seventy-one persons (6 sections). b. ba 1m3, of the 
privileges of the high-priest and king (5 sections). c. "3" 
nAn, of appointing judges; unfitness for being judge. 
and witness; of hearing the witnesses and publishing the 
sentence (8 sections). d. “IN, of judgments in money 
and judgments in souls; a description how they sat in 
judgment (5 sections). e. pws 173, again of exam- 
ining witnesses, and what must be observed in capital 
punishments (5 sections). jf. 7249, of stoning in special 


(6 sections). g. NIN YSN, of the other capital pun- 
ishments; those that were to be stoned (11 sections). A. 
“0 33, of stubborn sons and their punishments, with 
so many restrictions, however, that this case hardly could 
ever have occurred (7 sections). i. N sdar4, of criminals 
who were burned or beheaded (6 sections). j. ba wes bs, 
of those who have part in the world to come, viz. “all Is- 
rael” (6 sections). But the following have no share: he 
who says that the resurrection of the dead is not found 
in the law, or that there is no revealed law from heaven, 
and the Epicurean. Besides, there are excluded from 
the world to come, Jeroboam, Ahab, Manasseh, Balaam, 
Doeg, Ahitophel, and Gehazi. So, likewise, the genera- 
tion of the Deluge; that of the Dispersion (Gen. xi, 8); the 
men of Sodom, the spies, the generation of the wilder- 
ness, the congregation of Korah, and the men of a city 
given to idolatry. In the Gemara a good deal is spoken 
of the Messiah. k. pmm IM "DN, of those that are 
strangled, especially rebellious elders and their punish- 
ment (6 sections). 

85. D2, Makkoth, or stripes, in three chapters, treats 
of corporal punishments: a. DIM WES, in what 
cases false witnesses are inflicted with the stripes, and of 
the mode of procedure against false witnesses in general 
(10 sections). b. 7 OR, of unintentional murders, and 
the cities of refuge (8 sections). c. I sont, of criminals 
deserving the stripes ; how they should be inflicted; why 
forty save one (?); of stopping in case the delinquent is 
regarded as too weak; that such as have suffered this 
penalty are free from the punishment of extermination; 
of the reward of those who keep the law; why so many 
laws were given to Israel (16 sections). 

86. MID IAW, Shebuoth, or oaths, in eight chapters: a. 


BAW MASA, of different kinds wherein a person is 
conscious or unconscious of having touched anything un- 
clean (because it is treated under the head of oaths, Lev. 
v, 2); of the atonement through sacrifices; what sins were 
atoned by the different kinds of sacrifices (7 sections). b. 
n137, how far the sanctity of the court of the Temple 
reaches (5 sections). c. MSDiAW, of forswearing, its kinds 


and degrees (11 sections), d. NDT MPiAW, of the oath 
of witnesses; of blasphemy and cursing (13 sections). e. 
PMIPSA MIW, of the oath mentioned in Lev. vi, 3, 
and of the perjurer (5 sections). f. 722" NDW, of 


the oath demanded by the court, when it must be taken 
or not, and what ought to be testified (7 sections). g. 


ywn 53, of such oaths as are for the benefit of 
him that swears (8 sections). h. [577250 MANN, of the 
different watchmen who must be security for goods ; how 
far it goes; in what cases they must replace it or swear; 
what in case they lied (6 sections). 

87. PIN YD, Edayoth, or testimonies, in eight chapters. 
It is so called because it consists of laws which tried and 
trustworthy teachers attested to have been adopted by the 
elder teachers, in Sanhedrim assembled: a. “XAW, enact- 
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ments in which the other sages deviate from the schools 
of Shammai and Hillel, or wherein the school of Hillel is 
followed, or wherein the echool of Hillel has given way to 
that of Shammai (14 sections). b. R353M “AM, enactments 
of different rabbins, especially of R. Ishmael aud R. Akiba 
on mostly unimportant things (10 sections). e. “om 55D 
j NDB, enactments of R. Dosa on divers defilements (12 
sections). d. 02 158, laws in which the school of 
Shammai is more lenient than that of Hillel (12 sections). 
e. TTA 43%, laws which R. Akiba would not take back 
(T sections). f. j2 MMTV 33%, of different kinds of de- 
flement on which disputes have taken place with R. Eli- 
ezer (3 sections). gand h. DW's" 4 "37, of some mi- 
nor points which cannot be brought under one common 


nomenclature ; at the end we read that Elijah the Prophet 


will finally determine all disputed points of the rages and 
will bring peace (9 and 7 sections). 


38. MINT MANDY, Abodah Zarah, or idolatry, in five chap- 


ters. This treatise is wanting in the Basle edition of 1578, 


because severe reflections upon Jesus Christ and his fol- 


lowers were found therein by the censor: a. {"N 5255, 


what must be observed concerning idolatrous feasts, and 
of things not to be sold to idolaters (9 sections). b. {"8 
{7 4°79, of divers forbidden occasions which tend to- 


wards a near relation with idolaters; of the use that can 
be made of their goods, especially eatables (7 sections). 


ce Danbyn $5, of idols, temples, altars, and groves (10 


eections). d. SND2D" “39, of what belongs to an idol, 
and of desecrating un idol; prohibition of wine of liba- 
tion, and of every wine which was only touched by a 
heathen, because even the slightest libation conld have 
made it sacrificial wine (12 sections). e. “DWH, contin- 
uation of things with which wine could have been mixed 
up; how to cleanse utensils bought of a heathen for eat- 


ing purposes (12 sections). 


39. NYIN, Aboth, or MSN “PD, Pirkey Aboth, con- 
tains the ethical maxims of the fathers of the Mishna. 


It is impossible to give an analysis of the six chapters, 


becanse they all contain maxims without any chronolog- 
ical order. This treatise speaks of the oral law, its trans- 


mission, names of the ‘‘ receivers,” and contains maxims, 


apothegms, and the wisdom of the wise. The firat chap- 
ter has 18, the second 16, the third 18, the fourth 22, the 
fifth 23, and the sixth 10 sections. A more detailed account 


of it has been given in the art. Pinxe Anorn (q. v.). 
40. DANT, Horayoth, or decisions, in three chapters, 


treats of the manner of pronouncing sentences and other 
matters relating to judges and their functions, but which, 
though erroneous, still were observed, and for which a 


ein-offering was to be brought according to Lev. iv, 13: a. 


V5, in what cases and under what circumstances such 
offerings were to be brought by the congregation or not (5 
rections). b. {I> Tmin, of the sin-offering of an anoint- 
ed priest and prince (7 sections). c. MTAWA ID, who is 


meant by an anvinted priest and prince; of the difference 
between an anointed priest and one only invested with 
the priesthood: of the prerogatives of a high-priest be- 
fore a common priest; of the male sex before the female ; 
finally, of the order of precedence among those who pro- 
fess the Jewish religion, that a learned precedes an un- 
learned (8 sections). 


V. DOP O, Seder Kodashim (Consecrations). 


This Seder contains eleven tractates: 
41, PIMA, Zebachim, or sacrifices, in nineteen chapters: 


a, BASIN b>, in how far every sacrifice must be regard- 
ed with the intention that it shall be such a sacrifice (4 gec- 
tions). b DAPW BMA b, and e. yabiopr b3, 
how it becomes unfit or an abomination (5 and 6 sections). 
d. “NOW MS, of sprinkling the blood (6 sections). e. 
VS"P WIR, of the difference between the most holy 
racritices and those of less holiness (8 sectione). f, WIP 
D"w'tp, of the place of the altar where every sacrifice 
has to be offered (7 sections). g. Dm NNIT, of the 
sacrifice of birds (6 sections). A. {S°SR9D Ooms ds, 
of cases where something of the sanctified has been 
changed with the other parts (12 sections). i MATa, 
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how the altar sanctifiee the offered part (7 sections). j. 


“Tit bs, of the order in which sacrifices must be 
brought; which precedes the other (8 sections). k. tt 
PROM, of washing the dress, etc., on which the blood 
of a sin-offering has come ($S sections). L W1" bray, 
to whom the skins belong and where they go (6 sec- 
tions). m. OMWN, of divers trespasses, when trespass 
has been committed unconsciously during the sacrificial 
service (8 sections). n. MROM MD, of the different 
places of sacrificial service during different periods (Gil- 
gal, Shiloh, Nobh, Gibeon, Jerusalem), and of the differ- 
ence between the altar and the heights (10 sections). 

42. MMI, Menachoth, or meat-offerings, in eighteen 
chapters: a. MIMI2M b>, of taking a handful; what. 
corresponds in sacrifices to the act of sacrificing, when it. 
becomes unfit or an abomination (4 sections). b and c. 
Yap, and d. NDIN, according to the different kinds 
of meat-offerings (5, 7, and 5 sections). e mimpam 55 
mins, and Z. mim IDK, of these different kinds and 
their treatment (9 and 7 sections). g. MS MM, of the 
thank-offering and of the Nazarite’s offering (6 sections). 
h MIA Pp 55, whence the necessary good things were 
taken (7 sections). ¢ MI MW, of the measures in 
the sanctuary ; of the drink-offerings and the Jaying-on of 
hands (9 sections). j. bxynws "2%, of the wave-loaf 


(9 sections). k. ombr “nw, ofthe Pentecostal and shew- 
breads (9 sections). Z m3277, of changes in the of- 


fering (5 sections). m., aby “7T, of indefinite vows; of 
the Onias temple in Egypt; a correct exposition of the 
words “a sweet savor” (11 sections). 

43. yaban, Cholin, or unconsecrated things, in seventeen 
chapters: a. POM bon, who may slaughter: where- 
with and where it can be slaughtered (7 sections). b. 
IAN mW, of cutting through the windpipe and æœsoph- 
agus, in front or at the side, and how the slaughtering 
becomes unfit (10 sections). e. DYDY 'DN, what ani- 
mals are no more kashér, i. e. lawful, but trephah, i. e. un- 
lawful: the signs of clean fowls, grasshoppers, and fishes 
(7 sections). d MOP IM MaMa, enactments concern- 
ing an animal foetus (7 sections). ¢. 155 MN UMN, of 
the prohibition against slaughtering an animal and the 
young on the same day (5 sections). f. ESM "IO", the 
precept of covering the blood of wild animals and fowl (7 
sections). g. TWIT “I, the precept concerning the pro- 
hibition of eating the sinew which shrank (6 sections). R. 
wan bs, the prohibition to boil any kind of flesh in 
milk (6 sections). i. AB“ NAIM, pollation commu- 
nicated by a carcass or trephåh (S sections). j. S191, 
of the oblations due to the priest from the slaughtered 
animal (4 sections). k. TA M WRN, of the firstlings of 


the fleece (2 sections). J. ipr mY, the precept of let- 
ting the parent bird, found in the nest, fly away (5 sec- 
tions). 

44. M342, Bekoroth, or first-born, in niue chapters: a. 


on bs eb) mpibn, of the redemption of the firet-born of an 
ass; how to redeem it (T sections). b. 393 mpn 
SM", when the first-born of an animal is not to be 
given; of some defects of a sanctified animal; of sundry 
dubious cases as to what constitutes the first-born (9 sec- 
tions). e. MAMA mpibn, of the sign of the birth of the 
first-born; of the wool of a first-born (4 sections). d. 3D 
723, how long the first-born must be raised up before it 
is given to the priest; what must be paid for the ingpec- 
tion (10 sections), e. "910p 55, s. jaana Sbr by, ana 
g. ox 121A, of the defects which make a first-born un- 
fit for sacrifice or service in the sanctuary (6, 12, and 7 sec- 
tions). h."23 W, of the rights of the first-born con- 
cerning a heritage; in what cases he forfeits such a right 
or the priest forfeits the right on the first-born, and of 
what property he has to receive his heritage (10 sections). 
i, nana ↄ, concerning the tithe of the herd: of 
what, when, and how the tithe has to be given; what to 
do in dubious cases (8 sections). 

45. . Erakin, or estimates, in nine chapters: a. 
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psy 455, who has to make this estimate and on 
what (4 sections). b. psa gs YON, what constitutes herein 
the minimum and maximum (6 sections). e. 93°93 W, 
how such a valuation may be more difficult to the one than 
to the other (5 sections). d. ‘37 AWM, how the valuation 
has to be made according to the means, age, etc. (4 sec- 
tions). e. “bow sAN, valuation according to 
weight, and how the treasurer takes a forfeit (6 sections). 
fF, DIDINN BAW, of proclaiming and redeeming (5 sec- 
tions). g. UWP TN, and k. WDA, of the ban- 
ished (5 and 7 sections). i 177 MN "212/1, of re- 
deeming a sold field ; of houses in a city surrounded with 
‘a wall (Lev. xx, 29); of the privilege of the houses and 
‘cities of the Levites (8 sections). 

46. MIAN, Temurah, or exchanges (Lev. xxvii, 10, 88), 
in seven chapters, treats of the way exchanges are to be 
effected between sacred things: a, 1°27 55h, to what 
persons and things this right may be applied or not (6 sec- 
tions), b MIAIPA W’, of the difference between the 
sacrifice of an individual and a congregation (3 sections). 
c. Dnw sd, of the exchange of the young of a sacred 
animal (5 sections). d. MNOM "dy, of sin-offerings which 
were starved, or which were lost and found again (4 gec- 
tions). e. 112037 IS, of the means to cheat the 
priest out of the first-born ; how young and old can be 
sanctified at. the same time or separately (6 sections). JS. 
STORM bs, what is prohibited to be brought upon 
the altar (5 sections). g. “Wp w, of the different 
rights of things sanctified for the altar and for the Tem- 
ple; what may be buried or burned of the sanctified (6 
sections). 

Al. DAND, Kerithoth, or cutting off, in seven chapters, 
treats of offenders being cut off from the Lord, provided 
the offences were wantonly committed ; but ifinadvertent- 
ly committed, entail the obligation to bring sin-offerings: 
a. ww Www, of the sacrifice of a woman in childbed, 
after the birth is certain or uncertain (T sections). b. 
asoma DIN, and e MDNR 1b AN, of cases 
where one or more sin-offerings were to be brought (6 
and 10 sections). d. DƏN PDO, of a doubtful sin-offer- 


ing (8 sections). e MO IMD OF DSN, of eating blood 
and divers doubtful eatings, and what they cause (8 sec- 
tions). f. DWN N DSM, of cases where the secret sin 
became known; of the efficacy of the day of expiation ; 
of shekels which were used separately and for other pur- 
poses (9 sections). 

48, MOSSA, Meilah, or trespass (Numb. v, 6, 8), in six 
chapters, treats of things partaking of the name of sacri- 
lege: a. B"WIP WIP, what sacrifice causes a trespass 
(4 sections). b. 137 MOM, from what time it is possi- 
ble according to the nature of the sanctified (9 sections). 
e. PNDM 24, of things which were given from such tres- 
pass (8 sections). d. M51 “WIP, how far the addition 
of different things takes place (6 sections). e. nekatuta 
WIM, in how far the wear and tear, by spoiling some- 
thing of it, or the use thereof, is to be considered (5 sec- 
tions). f MVyw med wes, in how far a man may tres- 
pase by means of a third person (6 sections). 

49. 320M, Tamid, or daily sacrifices, in seven chapters, 
treats of the morning and evening offerings: a. mwows 
MVS Pa, of the night-watch and of the arrival of the cap- 
tain, when the gate was opened and the priests went in (4 
sections). b. {MN WN, of the first work, how the al- 
tar was cleared from the ashes, the fagots were brought and 
the great and the small fire were arranged ; the former for 
the members and the cauls of the sacrifices, the latter for the 
coals of the incense (5 sections). e. rann om AN, 
allotting services for the offering of the lamb; of finding 
out whether ‘‘it brightens;” of fetching the lamb and the 
vessels; of the lamb-chamber, opening the Temple and 
cleansing the inner altar and candlestick (9 sections). d. 
yn nn Nb, of slanghtering and sprinkling the 
blood; of skinning, cutting, and dividing the parts (3 
sections). e. MIYAN pid “ON, of the morning prayer of 
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the priests; of offering the incense (6 sections). J. worn 
p49, again of cleansing the inner altar and the candle- 
stick; of putting on the coals and of lighting the incense 
(3 sections). g. jMIW 12173, of the entering of the high- 
priest and of the other priests; of the blessing of the 
priests ; when the high-priest offered the sacrifices; of 
the chant which the Levites intoned in the sanctuary (4 
sections). 

50. TIN, Middoth, or measurements, in five chapters, 
treats of the measurements of the Temple, its different 
parts and courts: a. Mvp" mwuows, of the night- 
watches in the Temple, the gates aud chambers (9 sec- 
tions), b. M°3IM 3, the mountain of the Temple, its 
walls and courts (6 sections). e. M231A, of the altar 
and the other space of the inner court to the hall of the 
Temple (8 sections). d. INDD, computation of the meas- 
ures of the Temple (7 sections). ¢ MISA 5s, of the 
meagure of the court and its chambers (4 sections). This 
tractate has no Gemara or commentary. 

51. GIP, Kinnim, or bird’s- nests, in three chapters, 
treats of the mistakes about doves and beasts brought 
into the Temple for sacrifice: a. FIM MNOM, how the 
blood of these birds was sprinkled in different manner— 
that of the sacrifice above the altar, that of the trespass- 
offering below the red line which stretched around the 
altar (4 sections). b. WaIMO jp, of the so-called indefi- 


nite nest (5 sections). c. O° 33 723, of possible mis- 
takes of the priests and the offering women (6 sections). 


V1. MIMD VWI, Seder Taharoth (Parifications). 


This order has twelve tractates : 

52. nbs, Kelim, or vessels, in thirty chapters, treats of 
those which convey uncleanuess (Lev. xi, 33): a. Mar 
PINAY, of the main kinds of uncleanness according 
to their ten degrees, as well as of other ten degrees of un- 
cleanness as well as of holiness (9 sections). b. y? abs, c. 
ab 4939W, and d. OMT, of earthen vessels, which are 
the least capable of uncleanness, but which become clean 
as soon as they break wholly or partly (8, 8, and 4 sections). 
2 TOD, £. MOIST, g. NNDD, h. SYW “IM, and 


i BIN, of the divers kinds of ovens made of earth (11, 4, 
6,11, and S sections). j. obs "b N, of vessels which by 
cover and binding are protected against uncleanness (8 sec- 
tions). k. MDM [5,1 DIN NIU, m. HON, and 


n. M73 nnan abs, of metal vessels which become un- 
clean, and how they get clean (9, 8, 8, and 8 sections). o. 

> “55; p. y>? *2 55, and q. “byg bo, of vegrsels 
of wood, skin, leather, bone, glass, and the size of the 
hole whereby they become clean; also of the size of 
things used as a measure (6, 8, and 17 sections). 7. TW, 


and 8, pP“, of beds (9 and 10 sections). 4 B30, of 
things which become unclean by sitting thereon (7 sec- 
tions). u. X330, of things fastened to a loom, plough, 
etc. (3 sections). vV. ndwn. of tables and chairs (10 sec- 
tions). w. "1337, of things which become unclean by 
riding thereon (5 sections). æ. JON Mw, of a great 
many things by which three modes of uncleanness take 
place (17 sections). y. obon 55, of the ontside and 
inside of vessels, the handle and the different duties be- 
longing to them (9 sections). 2. b30, of vessels which 


have straps (9 sections). aa. N20 “297, and bb. 
by Wy, how large something must be in order to 
become unclean ; also, that something which is three 
inches long and wide may be called a dress (12 and 10 
sections). cc. 7313, of cords on different things (8 sec- 
tions). dd. M3157 "bs, of vessels of glass which are fiat 
or a receptacle (4 sections). 

53. POTN, Ohaloth, or tents (Numb. xix, 14), in twenty- 


two chapters, treats of tents and houses retaining unclean- 


ness, etc.: a. DONNU DIW, of the different modes and 
degrees of uncleanness over a dead body ; of the difference 
of uncleanness in men and vessels; of the measure of the 
limbs of a dead body, or carcass, and of the number of the 
members of man (8 sections). b. NADA vom, what be- 
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comes unclean in a tent through a corpse, and what only by 
touching and carrying (T sections). c. {RAVAN b>, of 
adding together divers kinds of uncleanness; what is not 
unclean in a dead body (teeth, hair, and nails, provided 
they are no more on the corpse); of the size of openings 
whereby uncleanness can be propagated (T sections); d. 
S330, of vessels into which uncleanness does not pene- 
trate (3 sections). e. 13M, when the upper story may be 
regarded as separated from the lower part (T sections). JS. 
tbs BIN, how men and vessels form a cover over a 
-carcass; of the uncleanness in the wall of a house (7 sec- 
tions). g. MNO ION, of a woman giving birth to a dead 
child (6 sections). A. j"NX 37 W, of things conveying 
and separating uncleanness, and of others which do not 
(6 sections). 7 M7115, how far a large basket separates 


<16 sections). j. MAIN, and k. MAM, of openings in a 
house and cracks on a roof (7 and 9 sections). l. "09, of 
uncleanness in parts of the house and roof (8 sections). 
Me VIN] MWD, of the measure of a hole or window 
which may propagate uncleanness (6 sections). n. TM 
RIN, and o. BAD, of cornices and partitions in a house ; 
-of graves (7 and 10 sections). p. yhubvnn b>, con- 


tinnation of graveyards (5 sections). q. MAX WINN, and 
-r. “ID, of the beth hap-pras (field in which a grave has 
been detected, or must be presumed, etc.); how far the 
houses of the heathen must be regarded as unclean (5 and 
10 sections). 

54. O°DAI, Negaim, or plagues of leprosy, in seventeen 
chapters, treats of leprosy of men, garments, or dwellings: 
a. D933) MIN 7%, of the four indications of leprosy and 
their kinds (6 sections). b. MT, of the inspection of lep- 


rosy (5 sections). e. YNAD 595, of the time and signs 
when uncleanness is pronounced (8 sections). d. Ww" 
“SW, of the difference between the different signs of 
leprosy (11 sections). e. PDO 55, of dubious cases when 
-ancleanness is pronounced (5 sections). f. TDT, of the 
size of the white spot, and the places where no leprosy oc- 
curs (S sections). g. MIWA 15N, of the changes of the 
spots of leprosy, and when they were rooted out (5 sec- 
tions). h. MMIDM, of the growing of the spots (10 sec- 


tions). i. JTD, of the difference between a boil and a 
burning (3 sections). j. DoPDoM, of scalds (10 sections). 


k. evan 55,2 a°nman 55, and m. BINA MWS, 
of the leprosy in houses and garments (12, 7, and 12 sec- 
tions). n Jna “I¥"5, of cleansing a leper (18 sec- 
tions). 

55. TID, Parah, or the red heifer, in sixteen chapters, 
directs how she is to be burned, etc.: a. “AN aS, of the 
heifer’s age, and ages of other offerings (4 sections). 0. 
TMD SNIN RN, blemishes which make her unfit (4 sec- 


tions). e. BV" ATIY, separation of the priest for burn- 
ing the red heifer; procession of heifer and attendants; 
pile for burning; gathering the ashes (11 sections). d. 
NYM MB, how the sacrifices may become unfit under 
these rites (4 sections). e. N°, of the vessels for the 


-sprinkling-water (9 sections). f. WPM, of cases where 
the ashes or the water becomes nnfit (5 sections). g. 
snd0w mLAN, how this rite cannot be interrupted by 
zany kind of labor (12 sections), A. "mW OW, of keep- 
ing the water; of the sea and other waters with regard to 
the sprinkling-water (11 sections). i naby, contiuu- 
ation (9 sections), j. NRW b>, how clean persons and 
vessels may become unclean (6 sections). k. nby 
smm, of the hyssop fur sprinkling (9 sections). l 


SUING, of the persons fit for sprinkling (11 sections). 

56. PAW, Taharoth (prop. Tuhoroth), or purifications, 
in fifteen chapters, teaches how purifications are to be ef- 
fected: a. WI mud, of the carrion of a clean and un- 
clean fowl (9 sections). b. ANTO MORN, of the unclean- 
tress of the person who has eaten something unclean ; ofthe 
effect of the different degrees of uncleanness (8 sections). 
ec. 3017, of beverages; of the estimation of an unclean- 
ness after the time of its detection (8 sections). d. PAYT, 
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e. ynon, and f. MW DPA, of doubtful cases of un- 
cleanness (13, 9, and 10 sections). g. IPM, how a lay- 
man makes something unclean; ofthe care to be taken in 
preserving the cleanness ofdresses and vessels (9 sections). 
h. "7, how to keep victuals clean (9 sections). i DM, 
of the cleanness in pressing the olives (9 sections). j. 
byron, of the same in the treatment of wine (8 sections). 


57. MIN PA, Mikvaoth, or pools of water (Numb. xxxi, 23), 
in fifteen chapters, treats of their constraction, and the 
quantity of water necessary for cleansing: a. mbya ww, 
of the six different grades of pools of water, where one is 
purer than the preceding, from the water in the pit to the 
living water (8 sections). b. X20#7, of doubtfal cases con- 
cerning bathing; how much and how far drawn water 
makes a mikvaéh, or bathing-place, unfit for bathing (10 sec- 
tions), ¢ 907" “39, how a mikvah becomes clean again 


(4 sections). d. 73°, how rain-water is to be led into a 
mikvåh, so as not to become drawn water (5 sections). e. 
}757a, of different kinds of water—spring water, river and 
sea water (6 sections), f. 20D% bs, what is regarded 
as connected with a mikvåh, and how mikvaôth may be- 
come united (11 sections). g. bya w, what makes a 
mikvåh complete and fit, and where the change of the 
color has to be considered (7 sections). h. baw ia x, 


of some uncleanness of the mikvåh (5 sections). 7. wbx 
j[XEIM, of the difference between bathing the body and 
a vessel (T sections). j. M3" 53, of vomiting when 
eating and drinking, whether it be clean or unclean (8 
sections). 

58. 3'33, Niddah, or separation of women during their 
menses, after childbirth, etc., in fifteen chapters: a. “NAW 
“a5, of computing the time of the niddéh, and where it 
is to be supposed (T sections). b. 3°N7 b>, of the niddah 


itself (7 sections). e. MSPN, and d. BPM MDI, of 


women in childbed (7 and 7 sections). e. [B'S NX", of 
the different ages of children according to their sex (9 sec- 
tions). f. 72°50 NI, of the blood-spots (14 sections). g. 
nadn 0, what makes unclean ifit be damp or dry (5 sec- 
tions). A. MARIA, and i NTW MONN, of recognising 
the blood-spots ; their origin ; of changes in the menses (4 
aud 11 sections). j. PIM, of all kinds of suppositions 
concerning cleanness and uncleanness (S sections). This 
treatise should be read only by persons studying med- 
icine, it being devoted to certain rules not ordinarily 
discussed, although they appear to have occupied a dis- 
proportionate part of the attention of the rabbins. The 
objections that our modern sense of propriety raises to 
the practice of the confessional apply with no less force to 
the subject of thie tract, considered as a matter to be reg- 
ulated by the priesthood. 

59. nW, Makshirin, or liquors that dispose seeds 
and fruits to receive pollution, in six chapters: a. 22 
pw, of the precaution by the fault of which something 
has become wet (6 sections). b. MY", of sweating and 
steaming; of different rights of cities in which Jews and 
heathen reside (11 sections). c. PW, of cases where fruits 
are moistened unintentionally (8 sections). d. AMUN, 
of the regulations of rain-water in similar cases (10 sec- 
tions). e. b50u "74, of cases where eatables, although 
they have become wet, do not change (11 sections). f. 
mds rt, of the seven liquors, their variety; and of such 
liquors as at the same time make clean and unclean, or 
not (8 sections). 

60. BAT, Zabim, or bodily fluxes that cause pollution, 
in five chapters: a. MN, of computing this unclean- 


ness (6 sections). b. J9ND0% bon, of examining 
whether such an issne is not enforced (4 sections). c. 
37M, and d. SW" SS, of the power and different 
motions towards pollution (3 and 7 sections), e. DATs, 
comparison of divers pollutions and what makes the 
heave-offering unclean (12 sections). 

61. 04" dy, Tibbul Yom, or baptism on the day of un- 
cleanness (Lev. xxii, 6), in four chapters: a. D3327, when 
cakes of bread, grain, and seeds become unclean, or remain 
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clean through the touch of a tibbal yém (ð sections). b. 
pw, how far the dampness of a tibbal yém is not to be 
treated as strictly as that of other unclean things; how 
the union of unwashed hands with those of a tibbûl yém 
are to be discerned ; how the uncleanness through a tibbal 
yém differs from another uncleanness in all kinds of boil- 
ed things and vessels of wine (8 sections). e. M13" 55; 
of the chibbéir, or connection of the parts and the whole 
concerning the uncleanness through a tibbal yém in fruits, 
eggs, herbs, boiled things, and eatables of all kinds (6 sec- 
tions), d. WWI bn, the same in separating the 
heave-offering, cakes, etc., according to older more lenient 
and recent more strict laws (7 sections). 

62. 93", Yadaim, or hands, in four chapters, treats of 
the washing of hands before eating bread, though dry 
fruits are allowed to be eaten without such washing: a. 
ns 3%, how much water is required for ablution of 
the hands; what kind of water; of the vessels for the 
same; who may pour it out (5 sections). b. YT“ 5299, of 
the two ablutions whereby the unclean first water is wash- 
ed away; how the ablution must take place (4 sections). 
ce. B"952M, whether and how the hands become unclean 
in the first degree, and how in the second; whether and 
how far the touching of straps of phylacteries and of holy 
writings defiles (5 sections). d. 0^3 ‘3, of some special 
discussions ; of the defilement by the Chaldee in the Bible, 
and of the Assyrian; disputes between the Pharisees and 
Sadducees (7 sections). 

63. JIXPVV. Ukatsin, or stalks of fruit which convey un- 
cleanness, in three chapters: a. RUDS, of the difference 
between the stalks and husks of fruits (6 sections). b. 
{WIDwW SM, what is added to the whole from stones, 
husks, leaves, etc. (10 sections). e. J25°"¥ W", of differ- 
ent classes of things, how and when they are apt to ab- 
sorb an uncleanness (12 sections). 


In addition to the treatises which compose the Ge- 
mara, there are certain minor ones which are connected 
with it as a kind of Apocrypha or appendix, under the 
title of Mesiktoth Ketanoth (NIV MND), or small- 


er treatises. ‘These are: 


1. BADD, Sopherim, concerning the scribe and reader 
of the law (21 chapters). This treatise is important for 
the Masorah. A separate edition, with notes, was pub- 
lished by J. Müller (Leips. 1878). See also the art. So- 
PHERIM. 

2: moo, Kallah, relates to marriages (1 chapter). 

s.mimay xp Ima DIN, Koel Rabbathi, or Se- 
machoth, concerning the ordinances for funeral solemni- 
ties (14 chapters). 

4, yn N qns, Derek Erets, on social duties (11 chapters). 

5. NOW ynxN =T, Derek Erets Suta, rules for the 
learned (10 chapters). 

6. Ddwh DÐ, Perek ha-Shalom, on the love of peace 
(1 chapter). 

7. BA, Gerim, concerning proselytes (4 chapters). 

8. BMAD, Kuthim, concerning Samaritans (2 chapters). 

9, B9, Abadim, concerning slaves (3 chapters). 

10. MSN, Tsitsith, concerning fringes (1 chapter). 

11. yban, Tephillin, concerning phylacteries (1 chap- 
ter). 

12. Mit, Mezuzah, concerning the writing on the door- 
post (2 chapters). See art. Mezuzau. 

13. BAM ADS, Sepher Thorah, concerning the writing 
of the law (5 chapters). 

Nos. 7-13 were published together by R. Kirchheim, un- 


der the title Septem Libri Talmudici Parvi (Frankf.-on-the- 
Main, 1851). 


To these treatises are sometimes added: 


14. b99 PAN MIDS, Hilkoth Erets Israel, relating 
to the ways of slaughtering animals for food after the 
Jewish ideas, a treatise which is much later than the Tal- 
mud. 
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15. JI WSF MIAN, Aboth di-Rabbi Nathan, a com- 
mentary on or amplification of the treatise Aboth (21 chap- 
ters). For the author of this treatise, see the art. NATHAN- 


WA-BABLI. 


ALPHABETIOAL LIST OF THE DIFFERENT TREATISES AS 
OUND IN THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 


The 


ra column gives the names of the treatises ; the second indicates 


the riad of the Talmud where the treatises may be found; the third 
shows the Seder or division under which they is gnan and the fourth. 
8 


the numerical order in which they stand in the M 


na. 


Name. Vol. Division. Treatise. 
Aboth........ — IX | Nezikin........... 10 
Aboda Zarah....... VIII — 9 |. 
Baba Bathra....... ss —— 8 

Kamma ...... VII E ean 1 FẸ 

« Metsiah...... s: eer ear A 2 H 
Bekoroth........... x Kodashim..... — 4 f 
Berakoth........... I Zeraim..... — 1 
Bezah..............| III | Mééd............. T Ẹ 
Bikkurim.......... I Zeraim..... — 11 f 
Chagigah........... HI | Mééd............. 12 F 
Challah ............ I Zeraim.........00- 9 |. 
Cholin ............ XI | Kodashim.. . 2 } 
Demal............6. I Zernĩm. ........... 3 
Edayoth....... ..... EX | Nezikin........... 14 
Erakin........ eeee-| XI | Kodashim......... 5 | 
Erubin ............. III Od ............. 2 | 
Gittin ...........08. VI | Nashim........... 4 |, 
Horayoth........... IX | Nezikin........... 8 f 
Kelim...........0.. XII | Taharéth.......... 1 ‘él 
Kerithoth.......... XI | Kodashim......... 8 |, 
Kethuboth ......... V Nashim...... — 2 
Kiddushin.......... s Cea aaee aaea 8 
Kilayim............ I Zeraim........- — 4 
Kinnim............. XI | Kodashim........ 11 
Maaseroth.......... I Zeraim............ 7 
Maaser Sheni....... s 8 
Makkoth........... IX | Nezikinu........... 5 
Makshiripv.......... XII | Taharéth.......... 9 f 
Megillah............ IV C0 A ieee oe sn 10 | 
Meéellah.............. XI | Kodashim......... q |: 
Middoth............ s —— 10 
Mikvaoth........... XII | Taharéth......... 6 | 
Menachoth......... x Kodashim..... — 3 
Moéd Katon........ Hil OOUlsindars erates 11 
Nazir. .. .! uenee. | VI | Nashim........... 6 
Nedarim ........... ‘t E ete Pe bas 5 
Negaim ............ XII | Taharéth.......... 3 
Niddah............. m Us adrei eeu q p 
Ohaloth............ E E 2 
Orlah. . . . ........... I Zeraĩm. ........... 10 
Parah..... — XII | Taharéth.......... 4 | 
Peah ............... 1 Zeraim. ........... 2 | 
Pesachim........... III | Moéd............. 8 f 
Rosh Hash-shanah.| IV SES riesenia 8 |: 
Sanhedrin.......... IX | Nezikin........... 4 h 
Shabbath........... Il Mééd ............. 1 | 
Shekalim........... IV J alae ew euers 4 
Shebiith............ I Zeraĩm............ 5 | 
Shebuoth........... IX | Nezikin........... 6 | 
Sotah. .............. VI | Nashim........... T k 
SukKah...........6. IV | Mééd ............. 6 |} 
Taanith . ........... s ar Te eee 9 
Taharoth..........- XII | Taharéth.......... 5 |} 
Vani: ............. XI | Kodashim......... 9 | 
Temurah..........- et O 6 | 
Ternmoth.......... 1 Zeraim.... ....... -6 | 
Tibbul Yom......2.| XII | Tahbarôth.......... 10 
Ukatsin ............ es E E Sener 12 
Yadaim ............ t s —— 11 
Yebamoth.......... V Nashim........... 1 
YOMA 62065504 Secs IV | Mééd............. 5 
Zabim . ............. XIITaharoth.......... 9 
Zebachim . . ........ x Kodashim......... 1 


Having given an analysis of the contents of the Tal- 
mud, we will now give a specimen of its text, whic 
will present to the reader a faint idea of the mode of 
procedure as we find it in that wonderful work. 

We open the very first page of the Talmud, the trea- 
tise Berukoth, on blessings, commencing "M72" 8. 


Mishna.—* At what time in the evening should one say 
the Shemn? From the time that the priests go in to eat of 
their oblation till the end of the first night-watch. These 
are the words of the rabbi Eliezer; but the wise men say 
until midnight. Rabban Gamaliel says till the morning 
dawn ariseth. Itcame to pass that his sons were retnrning 
from a feast; they said unto him, ‘We have not yet re- 
cited the Shema.' He answered and said unto them, ‘If 
the morning dawn has not yet arisen, ye are under obliga- 
tion to recite it.’ And not this alone have they said, 
but everywhere where the wise have said ‘until mid- 
night,’ the command is binding till the morning dawn 
ariseth; and the steaming of the fat and of the joints is 
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lawful until the morning dawn ariseth, and so everything 
which may be eaten on the same day it is allowed to eat 
until the morning dawn ariseth. Ifthis is so, why do the 
wise say ‘till midnight?’ Iu order that men may be held 
fur away from sin.” 

Gemara.—“* The Thanna (i. e. rabbi Judah the Holy), 
what is his authority that he teaches, from what time on- 
ward? And, besides that, why does he teach on the even- 
ing first, and might he teach on the morning first? The 
Thanna rests on the Scripture, for it is written, ‘When 
thou liest down and when thou risest np,’ and so he 
teaches, the time of reciting the Shema, when thou liest 
down, when is it? From the time when the priests go 
in to eat of their oblation. Baut if thou wilt, say I, he 
hath taken it out of the creation of the world, for it is said 
it was evening and it was morning one day. Ifthis is so, 
it might be the last Mishna which teaches. In the morn- 
ing are said two blessings before and one after, and in 
the evening two before and two after, and yet they teach 
in the evening first. The Thanna begins in the evening, 
then he teaches in the morning; as he treats of the morn- 
ing, 80 he explains the things of the morning, and then he 
explains the things of the evening.” 


This is less than one fourth part of the comment in 

the Gemara on that passage in the Mishna, and the re- 
_ mainder is equally lucid and interesting. 

Subsidiaries to the Talmud, printed either in the 
margin of the pages or at the end of the treatises, are 
(1) the Tosaphoth, exegetical additions by later authors ; 
(2) Masorah ha-shesh Sedarim, being marginal Maso- 
retic indices to the six orders of the Mishna; (3) Ain 
or En-Mishpat, i. e. index of places on the rites and in- 
stitutions; (4) Ner Mitsvoth, a general index of de- 
cisions according to the digest of Maimonides; and (5) 
Perushim, or commentaries by different authors. 

IV. Literary Uses.—The Talmud has been applied to 
the criticism and interpretation of the Old Test. Most 
of its citations, however, agree with the present Maso- 
retic text. It has probably been conformed to the Mas- 
oretic standard by the rabbins, at least in the later edi- 
tions. For variations, see the art. QUOTATIONS OF THE 
OLD Test. IN THE TALMUD; for the interpretation, 
see the art. SCRIPTURE INTERPRETATION AMONG THE 
Jews. 

The Talmud has also been used in the illustration of 

the New Test. by Lightfoot, Schéttgen, Meuschen, Wett- 
stein, Gfrörer, Robertson, Nork, Delitzsch, Wünsche. 
But in this department, also, its utility has been over- 
estimated, and by none more than by Lightfoot himself, 
who says, in the dedication prefixed:to his Talmudical 
exercitations, “ Christians, by their skill and industry, 
may render them (the Talmudic writings) most useful- 
ly serviceable to their students, and most eminently 
tending to the interpretations: of the New Test.” But 
not so Isaac Vossius, who said Lightfoot would have 
sinned lesa by illustrating the evangelists from the 
Koran than these nebule rabbinice, and exclaimed, “ Sit 
modus ineptiendi et cessent tandem ,aliquando miseri 
Christiani Judaicis istiusmodi fidere fabellis!” (“ Let 
Christians at length cease from playing the fool and 
trusting to such wretched Jewish fables as those con- 
tained in the Talmud!”) The mistake of Lightfoot is 
repeated by Wünsche, in his Neue Beiträge zur Erldute- 
rung der Evangelien aus Talmud und Midrash (Gott. 
1878 ), whose modus tllustrandt et interpretandi is like 
a Jew writing an apology for Judaism; hence great 
caution must be exhibited in the perusal of the latter’s 
work. There is only one way of using the Talmud for 
the New Test., for which see our art. SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT AND THE TALMUD. 

For the Old Test. as it was in the time of the Tal- 
mud, see the next. article. 

V. Apparatus for Study of the Talmud.—1. Manu- 
scripts.—Like the text of the Old Test., the Talmud 
was copied with the greatest care during the Middle 
Ages; but, like a good many other works, these MSS. 
have become the prey of time, and only a few of them are 
extant. All that is known is (1) the first division of the 
Jerusalem Talmud in possession of the Jewish congre- 
gation at Constantinople; (2) a complete copy of the 
Babylonian Talmud from the year 1343 in the Royal Li- 
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i brary at Munich; (3) a fragment of the same, evident- 
ly older than No. 2, in the same place; (4) a fragment 
of the same from the year 1134 in the Hamburg City 
Library; (5) the treatise Sanhedrin according to the 
Babylonian redaction, and belonging to the 12th centu- 
ry, in the Ducal Library at Carlsruhe; (6) some frag- 
ments with valuable variations, preserved at the Uni- 
versity Library of Breslau. There is no doubt that in 
some libraries fragments may yet be found, if the covers 
of old books should be properly examined, for which 
they have been used by ignorant binders, That such 
was the case we not only know from the fragments at 
the Breslau University, but from a more recent discov- 
ery of W. H. Lowe, who published the Fragment of the 
Talmud Babli Pesachim of the 9th or 10th Century, 
in the University Library at Cambridge, with Notes anda 
Fac-simile (Lond. 1879). 

2. Editions.—Like the Old Test., at first only parts 
of the Talmud were published, on which see De Rossi, 
Annales Hebreeo-typographict Sec. XV (Parme, 1795). 
The first part of the Talmud, the treatise Berakoth, 
was published at Soncino in 1484; but the first com- 
plete edition (the basis of later ones) was published by 
Bomberg (Venice, 1520-23, 12 vols. fol.) (a complete: 
copy of which is in the libraries of Cassel and Leipsic).. 
Since that time editions have been published at different 
places, which are enumerated by R. N. Rabbinowicz, in 
his TSR NODT d9 “AND, or Kritische Ueber- 
sicht der Gesammt- und Einzelausgaben des babylonischen 
Talmuds seit 1484 (Munich, 1877) (with the exception 
of the German title-page, the rest is in Hebrew). The 
Jerusalem Talmud was first published by D. Bomberg 
(Venice, 1523); then with brief glosses (Cracov. 1609; 
Dessau, 1743; Berlin, 1757; Schitomir, 1860-67, 4 vols. 
fol.; Krotoschin, 1866, fol.). A new edition of Bom- 
berg’s, with commentaries, was commenced by the late 
Dr. Z. Frankel, of which, however, only the first division 
was published (Vienna, 1875-76). 

3. Translutions.—There exists as yet no complete 
translation of either of the Talmuds in any language.. 
The Arabic translation, said to have been prepared in 
A. D. 1000, at the will of king Hashem of Spain, is no. 
longer extant. A large portion of the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud is found in a Latin translation in Ugolino, Thesaur. 
Antiq. Sacr., viz. Pesachim (vol. xvii), Shekalim, Yoma, 
Sukkah, Rosh Hash-shanah, Taanith, Megillah, Chagi-- 
gah, Bezah, Mééd Katon (vol. xviii), Maaseroth, Challah, 
Orlah, Bikkurim (vol. xx), Sanhedrin, Makkoth (vol.. 
xxv), Kiddushin, Sotah, Kethuboth (vol. xxx). In the 
same work we also find three treatises of the Babylonian 
Talmud, viz., Zebachim, Menachoth (vol. xix), and Sem- 
hedrin (vol. xxv). Into French, the treatises Berukoth, 
Peah, Demai, Kilayim, Shebiith, Terumoth, Maaseroth, 
Maaser Sheni, Challah, Orlah, Bikkurim of the Jerusa- 
lem Talmud were translated by M. Schwab (Paris, 1872— 
79). The treatise Berakoth according to the Jerusalem 
and Babylonian Talmuds was also translated into French 
by L. Chiarini (Leips. 1831) and into German by Rabe 
(Halle, 1777). Of the Babylonian Talmud we have 
German translations of Berukoth by Pinner (Berlin, 
1842); of Baba Metsta by A. Sammter (ibid. 1876-79) ; 
of Aboda Zarah by F. Chr. Ewald (Nuremb. 1868 ). 
These are all the translations which are known to us. 

4, Monographs. — Since the Talmud is the great 
storehouse of all and everything, different branches of 
science and religion have been treated in monographs. 
Thus, on— 

a. Botany: by Duschak, Zur Botanik des Talmud 
(Leips. 1870). 

b. Civil and criminal law: by Frankel, Der gericht- 
liche Beweis nach mos.-tulmudischem Rechte, Ein Bei- 
trag zur Kentniss des mos.-talmudischen Criminal- u. 
Civilrechts (Berlin, 1846); Duschak, Das mosaisch-tal- 
mudische Eherecht, etc. (Vienna, 1864); Thonisson, La 
Peine de Mort dans le Talmud (Bruxelles, 1866); Bloch, 
Das mosuisch-talmudische Polizetrecht (Leips. 1879 ) ; 
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Lichtschein, Die Ehe nach mosaisch-talmudischer A uffas- 
sung und das mosatsch-talmudtsche Eherecht (ibid. 1879) ; 
Fassel, Das mosaisch-rabbinische Gerichts- Verfahren in 
civilrechtlichen Sachen, etc. ( Vienna, 1858); Frankel, 
Grundlinien des mosatsch-talmudtschen Eherechts ( Bres- 
lau, 1860); Mielziner, Die Verhältnisse der Sklaven bet 
den alten Hebrdern nach bibl. u. talmud. Quellen dar- 
gestellt (Leips. 1859). 

c. Coins and weights: by B. Zuckermann, Ueber tal- 
mudische Münzen und Gewichte (Breslau, 1862). 

d, Education: S. Marcus, Zur Schul- Pädagogik des 
Talmud (Berlin, 1866); Simon, L’ Education et l Instruc- 
tion des Enfants chez les Anciens Juifs d'après la Bible et 
le Talmud (Leips. 1879); Sulzbach, Die Pädagogik des 
Talmud (Frankf.-on-the-Main, 1863). See also the art. 
ScHoots in this Cyclopedia. 

e. Ethics, maxims, proverbs, etc.: Lazarus, Zur Cha- 
rakteristsk der talmudischen Ethik (Breslau, 1877); 
maxims and proverbs are given by Dukes, Rabbinische 
Blumenlese (Leips. 1844), in 33 yon "Do (War- 
saw, 1874), and by A. Franck, Les Sentences et Proverbes 
du Talmud et du Midrash, in the (Paris) Journal des 
Savants, Nov. 1878, p. 659-676; Dec. p. 709-721. 

J. Geography: by A. Neubauer, La Géographie du 
Talmud, Mémoire couronné par 0 Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-lettres (Paris, 1868). 

g. Mathematics: by Zuckermann, Das mathematische 
im Talmud ( Breslau, 1878); id. Das jüdische Maass- 
System (ibid. 1867). 

h. Medicine: Wunderbar, Biblisch-talmudische Medi- 
cin (Riga, 1852-59) ; Halpern, Beiträge zur Geschichte 
der talmudischen Chirurgte (Breslau, 1869). 

i. Magic: Brecher, Das Transcendentale, Magie u. 
magische Heilarten im Talmud (Vienna, 1850). 

J- Psychology: Jacobson, Versuch einer Psychologie 
des Talmud (Hamburg, 1878). 

k. Religious philosophy: Nager, Die Religionsphiloso- 
phie des Talmud (Leips. 1864). 

l. Zoology: Lewysohn, Zur Zoologie des Talmud 
{Frankf.-on-the-Main, 1858). 

m. Labor and handicraft: S. Meyer, A rbeit und Hand- 
werk im Talmud ( Berlin, 1878); Delitzsch, Jüdisches 
Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu (3d ed. Erlangen, 1879). 
The latter wrote also on the colors in the Talmud in 
Nord und Süd, May, 1878. 

n. Biblical Antiquities: Hamburger, Biblisch- Tal- 
mudisch. Wörterbuch (Neu-Strelitz, 1861). 

5. Textual Criticism.—Lebrecht, Kritische Lese ver- 
besserter Lesarten zum Talmud (Berlin, 1864); Rabbi- 
nowicz, Variæ Lectiones in Mischnam et in Talmud Baby- 
lonicum guum ex aliis Libris Antiquissimis et Scriptis et 
Impressis tum e Codice Monacensi Prestantissimo collec- 
tæ, Annotationibus instructe (pt. i-viii, Munich, 1868-77). 

6. Bibliography.—Pinner, in his preface to Berakoth, 
p. 9 sq.; Beer, in Frankel’s Monatsschrif?, 1857, @. 456- 
458; Lebrecht, Handschriften und erste Gesammtausga- 
ben des bubyl. Talmud, in den wissenschaftlichen Blat- 
tern des Berliner Beth ha-Midrasch (Berlin, 1862) ; 
Steinschneider, ebrdische Bibliographie (1863), vi, 39 
sq.; De Rossi, Annales Hebrao-typographict Sec. XV 
(Parma, 1795); id. De Hebraice Typographie Origine ac 
Primitiis, etc. (ibid. 1776). 

7. Linguistic Helps. — Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldatcum, 
Talmudicum et Rabbinicum (Basil. 1640, fol.; new ed. by 
B. Fischer, Leipsic, 1869-75); Lowy, Neuhebrdisches 
und chalddisches Wörterbuch, etc. (ibid. 1875; in the 
course of publication); Aruch, by Nathan ben-Jechiel ; 
new critical edition by A. Kohut, Plenum A ruch Targum- 
Tulmudico-Midrasch Verbale et Reale Lexicon (Vien- 
na, 1878 sq.) ; Brill, Fremdsprachliche Redensarten, etc. 
< Leipsic, 1869); Geiger, Zur Geschichte der talmudi- 
schen Lexicographie, in Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. 1858, 
xii, 142 ; Stein, Talmudische Terminologie (Prague, 1869); 
Zuckermandel, in Gritz’s Monataschrift, 1873, p. 421- 
430, 475-477; 1874, p. 30-44, 130-138, 183-189, 213- 
222; Rulf, Zur Lautlehre der aramäisch-talmudischen 
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Dialecte, i, Die Kehllaute (Leipsic, 1879); Berliner, Bei- 

träge zur hebräischen Grammatik im Talmud und Mi- 

drasch (Berlin, 1879); Kalisch [I.], Sketch of the Tal- 

mud, including the Sepher Jezirah, with Translution, 
rates, and Glossary (N. Y. 1877). 

8. Literature in General.—Treatises on the Talmud 
have been written in different languages, and their 
number is legion. To enumerate them would be not 
only tedious, but useless, because, written from a certain 
standpoint, they only give one side of the question. 
Such are the treatises of Deutsch, written for the glori- 
fication of modern Judaism, and repeated by Schwab in 
his introduction to his treatise Berakoth (Paris, 1871), 
and of Rohling and Martin, written in a hostile spirit 
against Judaism, because more or less dependent on 
Eisenmenger’s Entdecktes Judenthum (Königsberg, 1711, 
2 vols.). Quite different is the work of A. M‘Caul, The 
Old Paths (Lond. 1854), and the Pentateuch according 
to the Talmud (vol. i, Genesis, ibid. 1874) by P. J. Her- 
shon, because tending to show how Pharisaism has 
made the law of God void by a multitude of traditions. 
We therefore contine ourselves to such works as will 
give the reader the necessary information on the Tal- 
mud, viz. Wähner, Antiquitates Ebreorum (1743), i, 
231-584; Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebræa, ii, 657-993; iv, 
820-456; Brill, Die Entstehungsgeschichte des bubyl. 
Talmuds, in his Jahrbücher (Frankfort - on-the- Main, 
1876), ii, 1-123; Auerbach, Das jüdische Obligations- 
recht, i, 62-114; Frankel, /ntroductio in Talmud Hiero- 
solymtitanum ( Breslau, 1870 [ Heb. ]); Wiesner, Gib’eth 
Jeruschalaim, ed. Smolensky (Vienna, 1872 [Heb.]); 
Furst, Literaturblatt des Orients, 1843, No. 48-51; 1850, 
No. 1 sq.; id. Kultur- u. Literaturgeschichte der Juden in 
Asien (1849), vol. i; Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vor- 
träge der Juden, p. 51-55, 94; Jost, Gesch. d. Israeliten, 
iv, 222 sq., 323-328; id. Gesch. d. Judenthums u. s. Sec- 
ten, ii, 202-212; Grätz, Gesch. d. Juden, iv, 384, 408-412 
sq.; Frankel, Monatsschrift, 1851-52, p. 36-40, 70-80, 
203-220, 403-421, 509-521; 1861, p. 186-194, 205-212, 
256-272; 1871, p. 120-1387 : Geiger, Jüdische Zeitschrift, 
1870, p. 278-306; Pinner, Compendium des hierosolym. 
und babylon. Talmud (Berlin, 1832); id. Einleitung in 
den Talmud, in his translation of Berakoth, fol. 1-12; 
Schürer, Handbuch der neutestam. Zeitgeschichte (Leip- 
sic, 1874), p. 87-49: Pressel, art. Talmud, in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklop. ; Davidson, in Kitto’s Cyclop. s. v.; 
Mausseaux, Le Juif, le Judaïsme, et la Judaisation 
(Paris, 1869), p.76 sq.; Bernstein, SYS2h “3X8, an apol- 
ogy for the Talmud (Odessa. 1868); Waldberg, 957 
BION, or explanation of the logic of the Talmud 
(Lemberg, 1876). The expurgated passages are col- 
lected by Meklenburg in PASCUA nNy13p; the dif- 
ficult passages of the Talmud, which are explained by 
Raschi, are found in DM PDW (Schitomir, 1874); Jacob 
Brüll, 5X5 Wm, or Mnemotechnik des Talmuds 
(Vienna, 1864 [Heb.]); Bacher, Die Agada der baby- 
lonischen Amorder, kin Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Agada und zur Einleitung in den babylonischen Talmud 
(Strasburg, 1878); Friedländer, Geschichtsbilder aus der 
Zeit der Tanaiten und Amorder, Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des Talmuds (Brünn, 1879). The Hagadoth 
contained in both Talmuds are collected in Jacob ibn- 
Chabib’s APS" 3°39 (latest edition Wilna, 1877). See 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. i, 151; Wolf, Bibl. Heb. i, 590 sq.; iii, 
456 sq.; iv, 866 sq.; and in Jafe’s MR 2 mD (comp. 
Wolf, ibid. i, 1204; iii, 1109; Fürst, ii, 9,96); the Tosephta 
is now in course of being edited by Dr. M. S. Zucker- 
mandel (Berlin, 1876 sq.); Schwarz, Die Tosifta der 
Ordnung Moéd in ihrem Verhdltniss zur Mischna kritisch 
untersucht, Pt. i, Der Tractat Sabbath (Carlsruhe, 1879) ; 
Jellinek, Hagadische Hermeneutik mit Midrasch-Com- 
mentar (Vienna, 1878); Placzek, Dte Agada und der 
Darwinsmus, in the Jiid. Literaturblatt, vol. vii, No. 1, 
6, 8, 11, 13, 16, 17, 23-31; Muhlfelder, Rab: ein Lebens- 
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bild zur Geschichte des Talmud (Leips. 1871) ; Fessler, 
Mar Samuel, der bedeutendste Amora, Ein Beitrag zur 
Kunde des Talmud (Breslau, 1879); Hoffmann, Mar 
Samuel, Rector der jiidischen Akademie zu Nehardea in 
Babylonien (Leips. 1873). (B. P.) 

TALMUD, Tue OLD TESTAMENT IN THE TIME OF 
THE. The Talmud presupposes a text so firmly estab- 
lished by tradition that the Talmudists no longer vent- 
ure to alter anything in it; they merely seek to settle 
it unchangeably for all time by means of very precise 
regulations on the subject of Biblical calligraphy, the 
different ways of reading, etc. 

1. The Canon (xavwyv).—This word, which occurs first 
in the 3d century after Christ, has no corresponding ex- 
pression in Jewish writings. The Bible is called "DO, 
or EON, “the Book” (Sabbath, fol. 13, col. 1); “the 
Scripture,” XN (Targum ii in Gen. xii, 42); “ Holy 
Writings,” DIP “In (Sabbath, fol. 16, col.1); NP, 
4 Reading” ( Taanith, fol. 27, col. 2). In Kiddushin, 
fol. 49, col. 1, we find the expression B'X"32 XMM 
nnna, “the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings.” 

The order of books as found in our present Hebrew 
Bibles is that of the Masorites, and differs from that 
given in the Talmud, as the following table will show: 


Leviticus 
. Numbers 
. Deuteronomy 
. Joshua 


—— cone DUDID 
beinw 
ps>0 


. Isaiah. 
. J eremiab Later, 


. Ezekiel 


cont my 


. Lamentations zan Map 
. Ecclesiastes 
. Esther 


. Ezra and —— 
. Land II Chronicles..2°2°R "9 


Besides these twenty-four books, the Talmud also quotes 
from the apocryphal book Jesus ben-Sira, better known 
under the name of Ecclesiasticus, as the passages given in 
the art. EccLESIASTICUS indicate. But, in spite of this 
book being quoted so often, we are distinctly told that it 
is not canonical. Thus Yadaim, ch. ii, says, “The book 
of Ben-Sira, and all the other books written after its 
time, are not canonical” (259m MN j"NB0 JINN). 
Again, the declaration made by R. Akiba, that he who 
studies uncanonical books will have no portion in the 
world to come (Mishna, Sanhedr. x, 1), is explained by 
the Jerusalem Talmud to mean “the books of Ben-Sira 
and Ben-Laanah;” and the Midrash on Coheleth, xii, 12 
remarks, “Whosoever introduces into his house more 
than the twenty-four books (i. e. the Sacred Scriptures), | 
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as, for instance, the books of Ben-Sira and Ben-Togiah, 
brings confusion into his house.” Accordingly, Eccle- 
siasticus is not included in the canon of Melito, Ori- 
gen, Cyril, Laodicea, Hilary, Rufinus, etc.; and though 
Augustine, like the Talmud and the Midrashim, con- 
stantly quotes it, yet he, as well as the ancient Jewish 
authorities, distinctly says that it is not in the Hebrew 
canon (De Civit. Det, xvii, 20). Comp. also Jerome, 
Prol. in Libr. Solom., where he says that Ecclesiasti- 
cus should be read “for the instruction of the people 
(plebis), not to support the authority of ecclesiastical 
doctrines.” 

2. The Alphabet.—It is difficult to determine with 
precision the time at which the square character was 
perfected. Origen and Jerome ascribe the invention to 
Ezra, and so does José ben-Chalafta, who flourished be- 
tween A.D. 138 and 164, Inthe Talmud we find descrip- 
tions and allusions to the form of Hebrew letters which 
precisely suit the square alphabet; and even in the 
Mishna, which was completed in the 3d century of our 
æra, traces occur of the same. In our own days the ex- 
istence of the Hebrew square alphabet before the Tal- 
mudic æra has been proved by the discovery of some 
tombstones in the Crimea, a few of which even bear the 
date A.D. 6 and 30 (comp. Geiger, Jüdische Zeitschrift, 
iii, 128-133, 237; iv, 214 sq.). But these stones cannot 
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be relied upon, and the forgery has been made manifest 
by Dr. H. Strack, A. Firkowitsch u. seine Entdeckungen 
(Leips. 1876). In the Talmud, however, we are dis- 
tinctly told not to change & and 9, 3 and 3, 4 and ¥, 
Sand “, M and M, ' and °, T and j, © and B, D and © 
(Shabbath, fol. 103, col. 2). The Talmud also knows the 
five final letters J, a aah (ibid. fol. 104, col. 1), which 
were probably used to render reading more easy by dis- 
tinguishing one word from another (thus, PRAŠNO 
[the third and fourth words of the Heb. Bible ] might be 
read MND “MON, “God is dead”). The Talmud, again, 
not only mentions the so-called taggin (Yan, B"AMS), 
or calligraphic ornaments on the letters Y, 4, 7, 3, 0. 9, W 
(Menachoth, fol. 29, col. 1 sq.; Shabbath, fol. 89, col. 1; 
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fol. 105, col. 2), but also gives different combinations of 
the alphabet, as 


b3, BY, 90, BM, 3Y, Hì, PN, p5, 93, Wa, MX 
Mw, 1, 34, Pon, 735, Ha, PVA, OMX 
Ms, w, "0, PM, yT, nì, 37, 05, Ja, D3, bx. 


The first of these combinations is remarkable on ac- 
count of Jerome having so confidently applied it to the 
word Sheshak, 7D, in Jer. xxv, 26, it being the same 
as 593. 

3. The Vowel-points.—See that article. 

4. Division of Words.—Hebrew was originally writ- 
ten, like most ancient languages, without any divisions 
between the words, in a scriptio continua, which fact ac- 
counts for the various readings in the Sept., as Gen. vii, 
11, 0° WS for D1 “WY; xx, 16, AM3 155 for 5D 
Am3; xl, 17, 53X Bd550 for Dox DDD, etc.; 1 
Sam. i, 1, 9V 43, Alex. ¿v NaoiB, 2833; Psa. ix, 1, 

saby for mi 53,etc. But there is no doubt that a 
division of words already existed in the time of the 
Talmud; at least the final letters, which are already 
mentioned, may have served such a purpose; and in 
Menachoth, fol. 30, col. 1, the space between the words in 
the sacred MSS. is fixed with precision. Whether or 
not this division of words by points—as used in the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch—was applied, must be left undeter- 
mined. 

5. Divisions according to the Meaning of Verses.— 
There is no doubt that at a very early period a division 
according to verses (B"P'1OB) existed. “Every verse 
divided by Moses may not be otherwise divided,” we 
read in Megilluh, fol. 22, col.1. The reason for such di- 
visions was probably twofold: a. The reading of the 
Scriptures, especially in the synagogue, led to such. 
The Mishna (Afegillah, ch. iv, § 4) mentions the “P109 
in relation to this, for we read that “not less than 
three verses of the holy law may be read in the syna- 
gogue to each person (called to read). One verse only 
of the law may at one time be read to the methurgeman, 
or interpreter; but it is lawful to read three consecu- 
tive verses to him from the prophets; but if each verse 
should form a separate section, one verse only may be 
read to him at atime.” The Gemara forbids the leav- 
ing of the synagogue before the ending of such a sec- 
tion (Berakoth, fol. 8, col. 1), introduces the injunction 
of Ezra (Neh. viii, 8; Megillah, fol. 3, col. L; Nedarin, 
fol. 37, col. 2), and prescribes, in reference to the proph- 
ets, how many sections are.to be read on week-days 
(Baba Kamma, fol. 82, col. 1). b. The study of the law, 
the instruction and school-teaching of the same pro- 
duced such sense-divisions, ‘These were distinguished 
from the former, which were merely called B°P'1ODB, by 


the names D"230., clauses, sententia, or also “POD 
D"2>%, clause sections. To instruct in the dividing of 
clauses (D239 POW) was a special part of the rab- 
binical teaching (Nedurim, fol. 37, col. 1); in Berakoth, 
fol. 62, col, 1, the teacher is said to point it out to his 
scholars with his right hand; and according to it dis- 
puted points of the law were settled (Chagigah, fol.6, col. 
2). As to the sign of this division which is now found 
in the Hebrew Bible (:), it is not seen on the syna- 
gogue-roll, nor is it mentioned in the Talmud, but is of 
later origin; and we must conclude it as highly proba- 
ble that these divisions into verses and periods were not 
first externally designated, but were merely transmit- 
ted by oral tradition, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing quotation. In Kiddushin, fol. 30, col. 1, we read : 
“Therefore are the ancients called Sopherim because 
they counted all letters in Holy Writ. Thus they said 
that the Vav in 31m3 (Lev. xi, 42) is the half of all the 
letters in the Pentateuch; W" W“ (x, 16) is the 
middle word; MSSM" (xiii, 33), the middle verse; 
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that Ayin in 93S (Psa. lxxx, 14) is the middle letter 
in the Psalms, and lxxvii, 38 the middle verse.” In 
the same passage we also read that “the Pentateuch con- 
tains 5888 verses, the Psalms eight more, and Chroni- 
cles eight less.” Now if we compare this number with 
that given by the Masorites, we shall find that the Tal- 
mud counts forty-three verses more than the Masorites 
in the Pentateuch, and this difference can only be ex- 
plained from the statement made by the Talmud (Buba 
Bathra, fol. 14, col. 2), that Joshua wrote his book and 
eight verses of the law (Deut. xxxiv, 5-12); and the 
Occidentals, as we read in Kiddushin, loc. cit., divided 
Exod. xix, 9 into three verses, ‘Thus much is certain, 
that in the time of the Talmud there was a division ac- 
cording to verses; but what this mark of division was, if 
there were any at all—at least Tr. Sophertm, ch. iii, § 5, is 
against it—is difficult to point out. 

6. Stichoi (orixot).—The poetical passages in Exod. 
xv; Deut. xxxii; Judg. v; 2 Sam. xxii, were in the time 
of the Talmud already written ortynpwe (comp. Shab- 
bath, fol. 103, col. 2, in fine; Sopherim, ch. xii). The same 
may be said of the poetical books, M738, i. e. Job, Prov- 
erbs, Psalms. The Decalogue was also originally writ- 
ten in ten series (D"OW, eriyor), as is intimated in the 
Targum on the Song of Songs, v, 13: “ The two tables of 
stone which he gave to his people were written in ten 
rows (shittin), resembling the rows or beds (shtttin) in 
the garden of balsam.” See also SHITTA. 

7. The Smaller Sections of the Pentateuch.—In our He- 
brew Bibles, which follow the Masoretic text, the Penta- 


teuch is divided into 669 parashas, or sections (NWD, 
MWP), of which 290 are open (MIMIMD, and dis- 
tinguished in our Bibles by the initial letter B) and 379 
are closed (M20, marked by the initial letter ©). 
Of these parashas mention is made in the Talmud, viz. 


1. Taanith, ch. iv, § 8, the history of creation is divided 
into seven sections, viz. Gen. i, 1-5, 6-8, 9-18, 14-19, 20-23, 
24-31; ii, 1-3. 

2. Berakoth, ch. ii, § 2; Tamid, ch. v,§1; Menachoth, ch. 
iii, $ 7, the rections of the prayer and pbylacteries (Exod. 
xiii, 1-13; Deut. vi, 4-9; xi, 183-21; Numb. xv, 37-41) are 
mentioned. 

8. Megillah, ch. iii, § 4-6 (comp. also Yoma, ch. vii, § 1; So- 
tah, ch. vii, § 7), the following sections for the Sabbath and 
festivals are given, viz.: Exod. xxx, 11-16; Deut. xxv, 17- 
19; Numb. xix, 1-22; Exod. xii, 1-12; Lev. xxii, 26-33 (for 
the first day of the Passover); Dent. xvi, 9-12 (for Pente- 
cost); Lev. xxiii, 28-25 (for New Year); xvi, 1-34; xxiii, 
26-32 (for the Day of Atonement); Numb. vi, 22-vii, 18 (for 
the Day of Dedication); Exod. xvii, 8-13 (for Purim); 
Numb. xxviii, 11-15 (for the new moon); Lev. xxvi, 3 sq. ; 
Deut. xxviii eq. (for the fust-days). 

4. Tamid, ch. v, § 1; Sotah, ch. vii, § 2,6; Numb. vi, 22-27. 

5. Yadaim, ch. iii, § 4, Numb. x, 35, 36. 

6. Sotah, ch. vii, § 7, Deut. xvii, 14-20; Numb. v, 11-31; 
xix, 1-22; Deut. xxi, 1-9; xxvi, 1-11; xiv, 22-97; xxvi, 
12-15, xxv, 5-10, and many others. 


In the Gemara the following parashas are mentioned : 


7. Shabbath, fol. 115, col. 2; fol. 116, col.1, Numb. x, 35, 36.. 
8. Berakoth, fol. 12, col. 2, states that “every parasha 
which Moses divided we also divide; and any one which 
he did not divide, neither do we,” in reply to the question 


why the verse 355 to 1375) (Numb. xxiv, 9) was not 
taken out from the long section (ch. xxii-xxiv) and used 
for ure pravat Shema Israel, i.e. “ Hear, O Israel.” 
. be a . fol. 68, col. 1, Numb. vi, 1-6; v, 11-31, are men- 

10. Gittin, fol. 60, col. 1, Lev. xxi, 1-24; Numb. viii, 5-22 ; 
ix, 6 sq.; V, 1-4; Lev. xvi; x, 8-11; Numb. viii, 1-4; xix 
8q., are mentioned. 
That some of these were open, some closed, we read in 
Shabbath, fol. 108, col. 2; Menachoth, fol. 30, 31; Jeru- 
salem Megillah, fol. 71, col. 2; and in Sopherim, i, 14, 
we also read that the open section is an empty space, 
the width of three letters, at the beginning of a line, 
and the closed is as much in the middle of a line. 

8. The larger sections, marked in our Bibles by Ð Ð D. 
and © © Ð, are not mentioned in the Talmud. 

9. Haphtarahs.—After the reading of the law in the 
synagogue, it was also customary from an early period 
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to read a passage from the prophets (comp. Acts xiii, 
15, 27; Luke iv, 66 sq.), and with that to dissolve the 
meeting (Ave ry cuvaywynr, Acts xiii, 43; Heb. 
aV); hence the reader who made this conclusion 
was called “UDA, and the prophetic passage read 
T5UPM. The Mishna repeatedly speaks of the Haph- 
darahs (Megillah, ch. iv, § 1-3, 5, 10), and as early as in 
the Gemara (Megillah, fol. 29, col. 2; fol. 31, col. 1), sev- 
eral Haphtarahs are named. Yet in general they can- 
not then have been fixed determinately, and even now 
different usages prevail among the Jews of different 
countries, as may be seen from the table given in the 
art, HAPHTARAH, for, as Zunz says, “our present order 
as the work of later centuries.” 

10. Various Readings.—The various readings so fre- 
quently found in the margins and foot-notes of the He- 
brew Bibles, known as Keri and Kethib (25555 "^p, 

‘pl. jams jp), are very ancient. The Talmud 
races the source of these variations to Moses himself, 
for we are distinctly told in Nedarim, fol. 37, col. 2, 
that “the pronunciation of certain words according to 
the scribes (O°" BIO NP), the emendations of the 


scribes ("BIO “OS), the not reading of words 


which are in the text ("1D XD" 373), and the read- 
ing of words which are not in the text (X53 "p 


3°7M5), etc., are a law of Moses from Sinai (mwad nbn 


a30%2).” We here mention some of the Talmudic pas- 
sages which have reference to these readings : 


Gen. viii, 17, Kethib NYY, but Keri NYT (Bereshith 
Rabba, ad loc. sect. xxxiv, fol. 37, col. 3). 

Lev. xxi, 5, Kethib nmp, but Keri 1mp (Makkoth, 
fol. 20, col. 1). 

Lev. xxiii, 13, Kethib M5095, but Keri 15035 (Menachoth, 
fol. S9, col. 2). 

1 Sam. xvii, 28, Kethib NTD AN, but Keri 27113327 (So- 
tah, fol. 42, col. 2). 

Hag. i, 8, Kethib JASN, but Keri MIIIN (Yoma, fol. 21, 
col. 2).* , 

Esth. ix, 27, Kethib Dap, but Keri 1534 (Jerusalem 
Berakoth, fol. 14, col. 3). 

Eccles. ix, 4, Kethib "MA", but Keri "AM" (Jerusalem 
Berakoth, fol. 18, col. 2). i 

Job xiii, 15, Kethib ND, but Keri 1 (Sotah, ch. v, § 5). 


Prov. xxxi, 18, Kethib 59553, but Keri 15953 (Peikta, ed. 
Buber [Lyck, 1868], ful. 65, col. 1). 

Isa. Ixiii, 9, Kethib NÐ, but Keri 1 (Sotah, fol. 31, col. 1; 
while Taanith, fol. 16, col. 1, reads 13). 


To these variations belongs also the substitution of eu- 
phonisms for cucophonisms. See the art. KERI AND 
KETHIB, § 8. 

For the most part the rabbins follow the reading of 
the "")P, often that of ro A M5, especially when they 
can elicit a new interpretation from the reading of the 
273; thus, e. g., Ruth iii, 3, they interpret the reading 
of the 303, "MIN, while the "5p reads MI" 
(Midr. Ruth Rabba, sect. v, fol. 43, col. 3 [ Cracov. 1588, 
fol.]). The reading according to the 373 is cited in 
Chullin, fol. 68, col. 1, from Lev. ii, 2 and 2 Sam. xxiii, 


* As this passage is very interesting, we give it in 
full: “R. Samuel bar-Enia saith, Why has the Kethib 
SAIN and the Keri MIIN? . What is meant by the 
absence of the i? It is because of the five things which 
made the difference between the first and second Temple, 
viz., the ark with the lid and the cherubim upon it; the 
fire(from heaven, comp. 2 Chron. vii, 1), the Shechinah, the 
Holy Ghost, and the Urim and Thummim.” In the Midrash 
Rabba on the Song of Songs, viii, 8, where the same thing 
is recorded, the holy oil (AMW2M AW) is substituted for 
the Shechinah, as one of the five things, fol. 26, col. 1 (ed. 
Stettin, 1863). 
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20, in Berakoth, fol. 18, col. 1, in fine. In the Mishna 
we find the marginal reading “p six times, that of the 
"M3 twice, viz. : 


Lev. ix, 22, it is written 1%"; but in Soiah, ch. vii, § 6, and 
Tamid, ch. vil, § 2, it reads 193". 

Deut. xx, 7, it is written MDW; but in Sotah, ch. ix, $ 6, 
‘2DW, according to the Keri. 

1 Kings vi, 6, it is written 9185977; but in Middoth, ch. iv, 
§ 4, DYNN. 

Isa. x, 13, it is written “ARS; but in Yadatm, ch. iv, $4, 
"s35. 

Ezek. xliii, 16, it is written D'NN ; but in Middoth, ch. 
iii, § 1, BNNI. 

Job xiii, 15, it is written ND; but in Sotah, ch. v, § 5, 1>. 


The reading according to the Kethib we find in two 
passages, Exod. xxi, 8, X3 (Berakoth, ch. i, § 7; Kiddu- 
shin, fol. 17, col. 1), and Isa. x, 13, in Yadaïm, ch. iv, § 4. 

Words written but not read, "> xd" 3°Ms, are men- 
tioned in Nedarim, fol. 27, col. 2, viz. X3, 2 Kings v, 8; 
ANI, Jer. xxxii, 11; JU, 11,3; Won, Ezek. xlviii, 16; 
BN, Ruth iii, 12. 

Words read but not written, A"MD md" anp, are men- 
tioned in Nedurim, fol. 37, col. 2, viz. ND, 2 Sam. viii, 
3; WM, xvi, 23; DNI, Jer. xxxi, 38; >, 1,29; NR, 
Ruth ii, 11; 78, iii, 5, 17. 

In connection with this we may remark that in the 
treatise Megilluh, fol. 25, col. 2, we are told of certain 
passages of Scripture which are read in the synagogue 
and interpreted, read and not interpreted, and such as 
are neither read nor interpreted. Thus, “The inter- 
course of Reuben with Billah is to be read without 
being interpreted; that of Tamar (and Amnon) is to be 
read and interpreted. The (first part of the) occurrence 
with the golden calf is to be read and interpreted ; ‘but 
the second part (commencing Exod. xxxiv, 21) is to be 
read without any interpretation. The blessing of the 
priests, and the occurrence of David and Amnon, are 
neither to be read nor interpreted. The description of 
the divine chariot (Ezek. i) is not to be read as a 
Haphtarah, but R. Jehudah permits it; R. Eleazer says 
neither (Ezek. xvi), ‘Cause Jerusalem to know her 
abomination,’ ” etc. 

11. Ablatio Scribarum, DDD WD, Nedarim, fol. 
37, col. 2. See the art. MAsoran, § 6. 

12. Correctio Scribarum, DDO YPN, is not men- 
tioned in the Talmud, but reference is made to it in the 
Mechilta, Siphri, Tunchuma, Bereshith Rabba, Shemoth 
Rabbah (Midrashic works, enumerated under MIDRASH) ; 
the passages belonging to the correctio scribarum are 
given s. v. MAsorAH, 5. See also TIKKUN SOPHERIM. 

13. Puncta Extraordinaria.—Over single letters, over 
entire words, we find dots or points, generally called 
“puncta extraordinaria.” The first instance is men- 
tioned in the Mishna, Pesachim, ix, 2, over the M of the 
word pms, Numb. ix, 10. Ten such words which 
have these extraordinary points are enumerated in 
Midrash Ba-midbar Rabbah on Numb. iii, 39, sect. iii, 
fol. 215, col.4; comp. Pirke de-Rabbi Nathan, ch. xxxiii; 
Siphri on Numb.ix, 10; Sopherim, vi,3; Massora Mag- 
na on Numb. iii, 39; Oklah ve-Oklah, § 96. 

The following words are mentioned in the Talmud: 


Gen. xvifli, 9, DN. On this passage the Midrash Bere- 
shith Rabba remarks: “458 are pointed, 
but not the 5. R. Simeon ben-Eliezer saith, 
wherever you find more letters than points, 
you must explain the letters, i.e. what is 
written; but where you find more points 
than letters, you must explain the points. 
In this case, where there are more points 
than the written text, you must explain 
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the points, viz. "N, ‘where is Abraham.’ 
The meaning is that the points over these 
three letters intend to indicate that the 
three angels did not ask ‘where is Sarai, 
mAAR, but ‘where is Abraham,’ ‘^N 


DMAA” (comp. Baba Metsiah, fol. 87, col. 
1). 

Gen. xix, 83, 24'ps4. In the Talmud, Nazir, fol. 23, 
col. 1, we read: ‘* Why is there a point over 
the Vav, 1, of the word MOIPI1? To indi- 
cate that when she lay down he did not 
perceive it, but when she arose he perceived 
it’ (comp. also Horayoth, fol. 10, col. 1; and 
Jerome, Quest, in Genes. : ‘* Appungunt de- 
super quasi incredibile et quod rerum na- 
tura non capiat coire quemquam nescien- 
tem”), 

Numb. iii, 19, JAR. Ba-midbar Rabbah, loc. cit., says 
that the points over Aaron indicate that he 
was not one of that number (comp. also 
Berakoth, fol. 4, col. 1). 

ix, 10, MPM. In Mishna, Pesachim, ix, 2, we read: 
“Whatis a distant journey? R. Akiba says 
from Modaim and beyond, and from all 
places around Jerusalem situated at the 
same distance. R. Eleazar says ‘any dis- 
tance beyond the outside of the threshold 
of the court of the Temple.’ R. José says 
the reason for the point over the ™ (in our 
word) is to denote that it is not necessary 
to be actually on a distant road, but only 
beyond the threshold of the court of the 
Temple.” 

Dent. xxix, 28, HDi 9-9 454554 35. Ba-midbar Rabbah, 
loc. cit., “You have made manifest, hence 
I will also manifest unto you hidden things” 
(comp. Sanhedrin, fol. 43, col. 2, in fine). 

Psa, xxvii, 13, R535. Berakoth, fol. 4, col. 1, says, ‘‘ Lord 
of the universe, I am aware that thou great- 
ly rewardest the just in future ages, but I 
know not whether I shall partake of it with 
them on account of my sin.” Buxtorf re- 
marks on this passage, BIO NDI DIY, i.e. 
a sense without any sense. The meaning 
probably is that X519, without the pointe, 
means {f not, like the Latin nisi, but with 
the points it signifies “a doubt.” 


As to the origin and signification of these points, noth- 
ing certain can be said. According to the rabbins, Ezra 
is said to have been the author of them (comp. Ba-mid- 
bar Rabbah on Numb. iii, 39, sect. iii, fol. 215, col. 4; 
A both de-Rabbi Nathan, ch. xxxiii). This much may be 
taken for granted, that these points were known long 
before the Talmud. 

14, Inverted Nun, ¢.—Before Numb. x, 35, and after 
ver. 36, we find in our Hebrew text the letter Nun, 
5, inverted (¢). In the Talmud, Shabbath, fol. 115, col. 2; 
fol. 116, col. 1, we are told that “ the section commencing 
nL WAR GANT FOIS WM (Numb. x, 35) was 
made by God with signs below and above, to indicate 
that it is not in its proper place. But Rabbi said this 
is not so, but that this book was counted by itself. 
How do you know it? R. Samuel bar-Nachman said, 
R. Jonathan saith (it is written) ‘She hath hewn out 
her seven pillars’ (Prov. ix, 1); this means the seven 
books of the law.” On the inverted Nuns found in Psa. 
cvii, mention is made in Rosh Hash-shanah, fol. 17, col. 2. 

15. The Vav Ketid in Numb. xxv, 12.—Of this ‘m4 
NSP, or Var cut-off, which is found in our Hebrew Bi- 
ble ^, we read in the Talmud, Kiddushin, fol. 66, col, 2: 


“ Whence do we have it that a person having some de- 
fect is unfit for the sacred ministry? R.Jehudah said 
that R. Samuel taught that this is because the Scripture 
says, ‘ Wherefore sav, Behold I give unto him my cove- 
nant of peace’—a perfect peace, and not an imperfect 
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one. But, said one, it is written DbY, i. e. peace; but 
answered R. Nachman, the Vav in BDU is cut off” ("t 
Nn o nsnup Dbw). 

16. The Closed or Final Mem (U) in the middle of the 
word Isa. ix, 6, M3105.—In the Talmud, Sanhedrin, fol. 
94, col. 2, we find the following: 


“Why is it that all the Mems in the middle of a word 
are open (i.e. 7) and this one closed (i. e. Ñ)? The Holy 
One (blessed be he) wanted to make Hezekiah the Mes- 
siah, and Sennacherib Gog and Magog; whereupon Jus- 
tice pleaded before the presence of the Holy One, Lord of 
the world, ‘What! David, the king of Israel, who sang 
so many hymns and praises before thee, wilt thou not. 
make him the Messiah? But Hezekiah, for whom thou 
hast performed all the miracles, and who bas not uttered 
one song before thee, wilt thou make him the Messiah ?” 
Therefore has the Mem been closed.” 


17, Suspended Letters._/The suspended Nun we find in 


wn, Judg. xviii, 30. The Talmud, Baba Bathra, fol. 
109, col. 2, states the following : 


“Was he (i. e. Gershom) the son of Manasseh? while 
the Scripture says the sons of Moses were Eleazar and 
Gershom. But because he did the deeds of Manasseh (2 
Kings xxi), did the Scripture append bim to the (family) 
of Manasseh.’’? The meaning is that the prophet did not 
like to call Gershom the son of Moses, because it would 
be ignominious that Moses should have had an impious 
son; hence he called him the son of Manasseh, with the 
suspended letter, which may mean the son of Manasseh 
or Moses. 


The suspended A yin is found in pws, Job xxxviii, 
15. In the Talmud, Sanhedrin, fol. 103, col. 2, we read. 
the following: “Why is the 9 in B°JW" suspended? It 
is to teach that when a man is Ù", poor, in this world, - 
he will also be W" in the world to come; or, literally, 
poor below, he will also be poor above.” 


Of the suspended Ayin in “7a, Psa. Ixxx, 14, we 
read, Kiddushin, fol. 30, col.2, that this letter is the mid- 
dle letter in the Psalms. 

18. Majuscular and Minuscular Letters. —Of words 
written with large and small letters in our Hebrew Bi- 
ble we find nothing in the Talmud, but some of these 
instances are mentioned in the Sophertm,ch.ix. That 
this mode of writing must have been very ancient can- 
not be doubted, for there is a dispute in the Talmud, 
Megillah, fol. 16, col. 2, whether the 1 in XAT (Esth. 
ix, 9) should be written as a majuscular or minuscular 
letter; and the word Moamnm (Lev. xiii, 33), which is 
now written with a majuscular 3, is mentioned in Kid- 
dushin, fol. 30, col. 2, as being the middle of the verses 
of the Pentateuch. 

19. Mode of Quotations. See QUOTATIONS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT IN THE TALMUD. (B. P.) 


Talmudists. Under this head we include all those 
rabbins whose opinions are regarded as authoritative 
in the Talmud. The period of these men comprises 
the time from about B.C. 180 to A.D. 500, i. e. from Si- 
mon the Just to the completion of the Talmud. This 
period is again subdivided into that of the Tanaim and 
that of the Amoraim—the former representing the time 
from about B.C. 180 to A.D. 219, the latter from A.D. 
219 to A.D. 500. 

I. Tanatm.—The first recognised, after Simon’s death, 
as the head of the Sanhedrim was Antigonus of Soho, 
about B.C, 180. His contemporary was Eliezer ben- 
Charsum, celebrated for his opulence, learning, and 
zeal in the promotion of religious knowledge. After 
Antigonus, always two (or zugôth) stand at the head of 
the community—the first being the president, the sec- 
ond the vice-president. As the first of these zugôth, 
or pairs, are mentioned Jose ben-Joezer and Joseph 
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ben-Jochanan, about B.C. 70. They were followed by 
Joshua ben-Perachja and Nithai of Arbela (q.v.). Their 
successors were Jehuda ben-Tabai and Simon ben-She- 
tach (q.v.). The fourth pair is represented in She- 
maja and Abtalion, about B.C. 47. The fifth and last 
pair are Hillel (q. v.) and Shammai (q. v.). Under their 
presidency lived Baba ben- Buta, Chanina ben- Dose, 
Jochanan ben-Zachai (q. v.), and Nechunjah ben-ha- 
Kana (q. v.). Hillel was followed by his son Simon (ben- 
Hillel) (q. v.). His successor was Gamaliel I (q. v.), who 
was followed by his son Simon (ben-Gamaliel) (q. v.). 
With Simon closes the period of the so-called eurlier 
Tanaim. The later Tanaim first figure in history 
when the Temple was in ashes and Jerusalem a heap 
ofruins, At this period, verging upon decay, when Ju- 
daism was without any centre and support, appeared 
Jochanan ben-Zachai, the last among Hillel’s eighty 
disciples. Jochanan established a school at Jamniah, 
or Jabneh, whose president he became. His successor 
was Gamaliel bar-Simon (q. v.), and his fellow-laborers 
were Akiba ben -Joseph (q. v.), Eliezer ben - Asarja, 
Eliezer ben-Arak, Eliezer ben-Hyrkanos (q. v.), Ismaël 
ben-Elisa (q. v.), Joshua ben-Hananja (q. v.), Nechunjah 
ben-ha-Kana (q. v.),and Tarphon (q.v.). Gamaliel was 
succeeded by his son Simon (ben-Gamaliel IT) (q. v.), 
who transferred the Rabbinical apparatus to Tiberias. 
To his college belonged Nathan ha-Babli (q. v.), Jose 
‘ben-Halephta, Jehudah ben-lIlai, rabbi Meir (q. v.), and 
Simon ben-Jochai (q.v.). Simon ben-Gamaliel was 
succeeded by his son Judah the Holy (q. v.). 

II, Amoraim.—With the life and labors of rabbi Ju- 
dah ended the succession of the Tanaim, who were now 
followed by a new order, the Amoraim (D°X"1728), i. e 
the expositors of the law, at length no longer oral, but 
reduced to a written text. Some of the most distin- 
guished of their number were rabbi Chija, Chanina 
bar-Chana, Abba Areka, or Rab (q. v.), Bar-Kappara, 
Jochanan bar-Napacha (q. v.), and Simon ben-Lakish 
(q. v.) Of the scholastic labors of these men we have 
the monumental result in the Palestine Gemara, com- 
monly called Talmud Jerushalmi Cab wise sadn), 

After the death of Judah, not only learning, but also 
the patriarchal dignity, was more and more in the de- 
cline; for with Judah’s death the star of Judsa’s learn- 
ing had set, never to rise again in Palestine. Rabban 
Gamaliel III, Judah’s son, and Judah II, son of Gama- 
liel III, his successor, were weak in character, mediocre 
in learning, and deficient in theological acumen. The 
latter transferred his residence to Tiberias, and Galilee, 
once 8o despised, now became “the Holy Land,” and Ti- 
berias its Jerusalem. Of Gamaliel IV, the successor of 
Judah II, and Judah III, son and successor of Gamaliel 
IV, history has nothing to record, except that they 
close the line of Palestinian teachers, Meanwhile nu- 
merous migrations of rabbins to Babylon had taken 
place, especially in the reign of Constantius, who perse- 
cuted the Jews. We leave Palestine and turn to Baby- 
lon, where the schools at Sora (q. v.), Pumbaditha (q. v.), 
Nahardea, and Machusa were in a flourishing condition. 

At Babylon the greater and more noble part of the 
Jewish families settled at the Captivity, to return no 
more to their ancestral soil, and there the literary cult- 
ure of the people took a development which exerted no 
small influence on the studies of after - generations. 
There the Jews lived under their resh gelutha, or prince 
of the exiles, whose office was of an ecclesiastical and 
secular kind. So long as the Temple was standing the 
Babylonian Jews acknowledged the presidency of the 
high-priest, and paid the didrachm contribution to the 
Temple, which, however, they did not after the destruc- 
tion of that edifice. Finally, the Babylonians succeed- 
ed in establishing their own independence, in civil and 
ecclesiastical matters, of the Western patriarchate, and 
established schools of learning all over the country 
without material aid from those of the fatherland, 
though the schools took the same undeveloped form as 
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those of the Holy Land. The names given to these 
schools were Aramzan forms for the Hebrew ones of the 
Palestinian schools. The “house of learning” was called 
Beth Ulphana (NIÐAN D3); Beth Midrash (M73 
WA), “the house of doctrine;” Beth ha -Vaad 
(397; Heb. N0327 M73), “the house of assemblage ;” 
Beth Metibtha (RMA M2 M3; Heb. Maw"), “the 
house of sitting;” Beth Rabbanan (3325 ™"3), “the 
house of the masters;” Beth Sidra (RIO M73), “the 
house of order.” The principal or rector of the school 
was entitled Rab Beth Ulphana (SIDDI1N MAD 34), 
Resh Metibtha (XDo W), Resh Sidra (W™ 
R0), etc. So, too, the academical degree of Mar 
(%2) was equivalent to the Palestinian title of rabbi 


("3"), and was conferred after the same course of study 
by the semtkah (1229), or “imposition of hands.” 

III. Schools.—The earliest school of which we have 
any specific information is that which was situated at 

1, Nahardea.—With this school we first become ac- 
quainted towards the close of the 2d century. Nahar- 
dea was situated on the Euphrates, and for a time she 
was the Babylonian Jerusalem. While the Temple was 
yet in existence, this place had the treasury of the Baby- 
lonian congregations for the Temple-offerings which were 
brought to Jerusalem (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 12). The 
first rector at Nahardea was R. Shila, who was succeed- 
ed by Mar-Samuel, the astronomer (also called Arioch 
and Jarchinai ), in A.D. 190-247. His disciples were 
Nachman ben-Jacob, Sheshet, Rabba ben-Abbuha, and 
Joseph ben-Chama. When Nahardea was sacked in 
259 and the academy broken up, they migrated to 

2. Machusa, a town on the Tigris, about four hours 
from Ctesiphon, where a new academy was founded. 
Rabba ben-Abbuha promoted this school of learning by 
his lectures, and Machusa attained some celebrity. Ten 
years (A.D. 363) after Rabba’s death, the city was de- 
molished by the Romans in the war under Julian. The 
most famous schools, however, were those at 

3. Pumbaditha and Sora, where the Amoraim at- 
tained great renown. The teachers of these schools 
having already been mentioned in the arts, PUMBA- 
DITHA and SoRA, we need only to refer to them. Of 
the names mentioned, we have only given the most 
prominent, which, in part, are already given under the 
respective letter, or will be treated, so far as omitted, in 
the supplement volume. 

IV. Literature.— Luzzatto, B°N WAN BM AWS 
(Prague, 1839); Liber Juchasin, ed. Filipowski (Lond. 
1857 ); Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam ( Lips. 1859 
[Heb.]); Weiss, Zur Geschichte der jüdischen Tradition 
(Vienna, 1872-77, 2 vols. [Heb. ]); Chiarini, Le Talmud 
de Babylone (Leips. 1831), i, 105 sq.; Bacher, Die A gada 
der babylonischen Amorder (Strasburg, 1878). The 
Talmudists whose names are mentioned in the treatise 
Baba Metsia are given by Sammter in the appendix to 
his German translation of Baba Metsia (Berlin, 1879), 
p. 160 sq. See Scrise. (B. P.) 


Talochon, Marr Vincent, better known by his 
clerical name, Pere Elysée, was a French surgeon, born 
in January, 1753, at Thorigny, and reared among the 
Brothers of Charity at Paris, whose order he entered 
Jan. 30, 1774. He was engaged in various public and 
benevolent enterprises, and died in Paris Nov. 27, 1817. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Tal’sas (SadSag v. r. Xaňóaç, Vulg. Thalsas), a 
corrupt Grecism (1 Esdr. ix, 22) for the name ELASAH 
(q. v.) of the Hebrew list (Ezra x, 22). 


Tam, JACOB BEN-MEIiR, better known in Jewish lit- 
erature under the name of Rabenu Tam, was born at 
Remers, France, about 1100, and died in 1171. He was 
a grandson of Rashi (q. v.), and youngest brother of 
Rashbam (q. v.), and was famous not only as a Talmud- 
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ist, grammarian, and commentator, but also for his pie- 
ty, for which he obtained the appellation Tam (O), in 
allusion to Gen. xxv, 27, where his namesake Jacob is 
denominated Tam=pious (OM WN =P"). Under 
the title of WW “BHD, “the book of the righteous,” he 
wrote additions on thirty treatises of the Talmud, pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1811, Supplements are given by 
Luzzatto from an old MS. in the Kerem Chemed (Prague, 
1843 ), vii, 19 sq; MDWM ADRY SWI, i.e. ten 
Talmudic decisions, also given by Luzzatto (loc. cit.) ; 
Daryn pwa dI MM, i.e. a poem on the He- 
brew accents, consisting of forty-five stanzas, five of 
which were first published by Luzzatto (doc. cit.), and 
the whole forty-five of which appeared in the following 
work: MIS MNO, or grammatical and lexical ani- 
madversions, designed to reconcile the differences of 
Dunash ibn-Labral and Menachen ben-Saruk on points 
of grammar and exegesis (first published by Filipowski, 
Lond. 1855); MM “BO PPM, or MO msdn, or 


BBO ppn, a guide for transcribing MSS. of the 
Bible, in MS, extant; J on “WD, or a grammatical 
commentary on the Bible, which has not yet come to 
light, but is quoted by commentators, lexicographers, 
and grammarians. R.Tam also enriched the Jewish 
ritual with some pieces, as the DAND IE" (i. e. “ these 
words are true,” etc.), in the Machser A shkenazim, and 
used after the haphiurah for the second day of Pen- 
tecost. See Furst, Bibl. Jud, iii, 406 sq.; De Rossi, Di- 
zionario Storico (Germ. transl.), p. 306; Kitto, Cyclop. 
8.v.; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, vi, 196 sq.; Braunschwei- 
ger, Gesch. d. Juden in den romanischen Staaten (W iirz- 
burg, 1865), p.85; Geiger, Parshundatha (Leips. 1855), 
p. 24 sq.; Kalish, Hebrew Grammar (Lond. 1863), ii, 
27; Zunz, Synagogale Poesie (Berlin, 1855), p. 248; id. 
Literaturgeschichte zur synagogalen Poesie (ibid. 1865), 
p- 265-267; id. Zur Literatur und Geschichte, p. 32, 109; 
Rapaport, in Kerem Chemed (Prague, 1843), vii, 1-3; 
Luzzatto, ibid. p. 19-34, 35-53; Landshuth [L.], A mude 
Haabodah (MAIN 1179) (Berlin, 1857), i, 106 sq. 
(B. P.) 

Tama (Kethib in 1 Kings ix, 8). See TADMOR. 

Ta’mah (Heb. Man, Te’mach ; in pause, MON, Ta’- 
mach, laughter [Gesen. }, or combat [Furst]; Sept. ‘Onud, 
Oca; Vulg. Thema), the name of a man whose de- 
scendants (or rather a place whose inhabitants) return- 


ed among the Nethinim from the captivity with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra ii, 53, “ Thamah ;” Neh. vii, 55). 

Ta’mar (Heb. "2h, Tamar’, a palm-tree, as often; 
Sept. Oauáp [v. r. Ənpáp], but Gamay in Ezek.; Jo- 
sephus, Oapapa, Ant. vii, 3,3; 8,1; 10,3; Vulg. Tha- 
mar), the name of one place and of three remarkable 
women in Old-Test. history. See also PALM. 

1. A spot on the southeastern frontier of Judah, 
named in Ezek. xlvii, 19; xlviii, 28 only, evidently 
called from a palm-tree. We naturally think of Huze- 
zon-tamar, the old name of Engedi; but this is not 
quite appropriate for location. Eusebius and Jerome 
mention a Thamara, a place lying between Hebron and 
Ailah (Onomast. s. v. “ Hazezon-tamar”); and Ptolemy 
(v, 16,8) mentions a Oapapw, as do also the Peutinger 
Tables (Reland, Palest. p. 462). Robinson identifies it 
with Kurnub, a place containing the ruins of an old 
fortress about an ordinary day’s journey from el-Milh to- 
wards the pass es-Sufah (Bibl. Res. ii, 198, 201). This, 
however, depends on a conjectural emendation of the 
Onomasticon, where, in the clause coun Sucréoca Mayic 
(v. r. póc, MaXec), ipacç Odor, Robinson would read 
Madadne for Mayuc, whereby he makes Thamara a 
day’s journey from Malatha, which he identifies with 
el-Milh. Besides, as Van de Velde observes, the dis- 
tance of Kurnfb from el-Milh is not a day’s journey, 
but only four hours; nor is Kurnfb to the south-west 
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of the Dead Sea, where the Peutinger Tables place 
Thamaro; nor are the ruins ancient (Van de Velde, 
Syria, ii, 180). Furst (Heb. Lex. 8. v.) regards it as 
identical with the Tamar of the Kethib, or text, in 1 
Kings ix, 8; but that is generally thought to mean 
Tadmor (q. v.). Schwarz (Palest. p. 21, note) thinks 
that Zoar is meant, on the strength of certain Tal- 
mudical notices. De Saulcy (Narr. i, 7) endeavors to 
establish a connection between Tamar and the Kalaat 
Um-Baghtk, at the mouth of the ravine of that name 
on the south-west side of the Dead Sea, on the ground 
(among others) that the names are similar. But this, 
to say the least, is more than doubtful. It is rather to 
be sought at the extreme south end of the Dead Sea, 
where the line as run by Ezekiel evidently begins (see 
Keil, ad loc.); perhaps at some clump of palms anciently 
existing at Atn el-’Arus, near the mouth of Wady Fi- 
kreh. 

2. The wife successively of Er and Onan, the two 
sons of Judah (Gen. xxxviii, 6-30). Her importance 
iu the sacred narrative depends on the great anxiety to 
keep up the lineage of Judah. It seemed as if the fam- 
ily were on the point of extinction. Er and Onan (q. v. 
respectively) had each in tum perished suddenly. Ju- 
dah’s wife, Bathshuah, died; and there only remained 
a child, Shelab, whom Judah was unwilling to trust to 
the dangerous union, as it appeared, with Tamar, lest 
he should meet with the same fate as his brothers. 
That he should, however, marry her seems to have been 
regarded as part of the fixed law af the tribe, whence 
its incorporation into the Mosaic law in after-times 
(Deut. xxv, 5; Matt. xxii, 24); and, as such, Tamar was 
determined not to let the opportunity escape through 
Judah’s parental anxiety. Accordingly, she resorted to 
the desperate expedient of entrapping the father him- 
self into the union which he feared for his son. He, 
on the first emergence from his mourning for his wife, 
went to one of the festivals often mentioned in Jewish 
history as attendant on sheep-shearing. He wore on 
his finger the ring of his chieftainship; he carried his 
staff in his hand; he wore a collar or necklace round 
his neck. He was encountered by a veiled woman on 
the road leading to Timnath, the future birthplace of 
Samson, among the hills of Dan. He took her for one 
of the unfortunate women who were consecrated to the 
impure rites of the Canaanitish worship. See HAR- 
LOT. He promised her, as the price of his intercourse, 
a kid from the flocks to which he was going, and left 
as his pledge his ornaments and his staff. The kid he 
sent back by his shepherd (Sept.), Hirah of Adullam. 
The woman could nowhere be found. Months after- 
wards it was discovered to be his own daughter-in-law, 
Tamar, who had thus concealed herself under the veil 
or mantle, which she cast off on her return home, where 
she resumed the seclusion and dress of a widow. She 
was sentenced to be burned alive, and was only saved 
by the discovery, through the pledges which Judah had 
left, that her seducer was no less than the chieftain of 
the tribe. He had the magnanimity to recognise that 
she had been driven into this crime by his own neglect 
of his promise to give her in marriage to his youngest 
son. “She hath been more righteous than I... and 
he knew her again no more” (Gen. xxxviii, 26). The 
fruit of this intercourse was twins, Pharez and Zarah, 
and through Pharez the sacred line was continued. 
B.C. 1885. Hence the prominence given to Tamar in 
the nuptial benediction of the tribe of Judah (Ruth iv, 
12) and in the genealogy of our Lord (Matt.i,3). See 
JUDAH. 

3. Daughter of David and Maachah the Geshurite 
princess, and thus sister of Absalom (2 Sam. xiii, 1-32; 
1 Chron. iii, 9; Josephus, Ant. vii, 8,1). She and her 
brother were alike remarkable for their extraordinary 
beauty. Her name (“palm-tree”) may have been giv- 
en her on this account (comp. Cant. vii, 7). This fatal 
beauty inspired a frantic passion in her half-brother 
Amnon, the eldest son of David by Ahinoaam. He 
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wasted away, from the feeling that it was impossible to 
gratify his desire, “for she was a virgin’—the narra- 
tive leaves it uncertain whether from a scruple on his 
part, or from the seclusion in which, in her unmarried 
state, she was kept. Morning by morning, as he re- 
ceived the visits of his friend Jonadab, he is paler and 
thinner (Josephus, Ant. vii, 8, 1). Jonadab discovers 
the cause, and suggests to him the means of accom- 
plishing his wicked purpose. He was to feign sickness. 
The king, who appears to have entertained a consider- 
able affection, almost awe, for him as the eldest son (2 
Sam. xiii, 5,21; Sept.), came to visit him; and Amnon 
entreated the presence of Tamar on the pretext that 
she alone could give him the food that he would eat. 
What follows is curious, as showing the simplicity of 
the royal life. It would almost seem that Tamar was 
supposed to have a peculiar art of baking palatable 
cakes, She came to his house (for each prince appears 
to have had a separate establishment), took the dough 
and kneaded it, and then in his presence (for this was 
to be a part of his fancy, as if there were something 
exquisite in the manner of her performing the work) 
kneaded it a second time into the form of cakes. The 
name given to these cakes (/ebibah), “ heart - cakes,” 
has been variously explained: “hollow cakes,” “cakes 
with some stimulating spices” (like our word cordial), 
cakes in the shape of a heart (like the Moravian ge- 
rithrte Herzen, Thenius, ad loc.), cakes “the delight of 
the heart.” Whatever it be, it implies something spe- 
cial and peculiar. She then took the pan in which 
they had been baked and poured them all out in a heap 
before the prince. This operation seems to have gone 
on in an outer room, on which Amnon’s bedchamber 
opened. He caused his attendants to retire, called her 
to the inner room, and there accomplished his design. 
In her touching remonstrance two points are remarka- 
ble. First, the expression of the infamy of such a crime 
“tin Israel,” implying the loftier standard of morals that 
prevailed as compared with other countries at that time; 
and, secondly, the belief that even this standard might 
be overborne lawfully by royal authority—“ Speak to 
the king, for he will not withhold me from thee.” This 
expression has led to much needless explanation from 
its contradiction to Lev. xviii, 9; xx, 17; Deut. xxvii, 
22; as, e. g., that her mother, Maachah, not being a Jew- 
ess, there was no proper legal relationship between her 
and Amnon; or that she was ignorant of the law; or 
that the Mosaic laws were not then in existence (The- 
nius, ad loc.). It is enough to suppose, what evidently 
her whole speech implies, that the king had a dispens- 
ing power which was conceived to cover even extreme 
cases. The brutal hatred of Amnon succeeding to his 
brutal passion, and the indignation of Tamar at his bar- 
barous insult, even surpassing her indignation at his 
shameful outrage, are pathetically and graphically told, 
and in the narrative another glimpse is given us of the 
manners of the royal household. The unmarried prin- 
cesses, it seems, were distinguished by robes or gowns 
with sleeves (so the Sept., Josephus, etc., take the word 
translated in the A. V. “divers colors”). Such was the 
dress worn by Tamar on the present occasion, and when 
the guard at Amnon’s door had thrust her out and 
closed the door after her to prevent her return, she, in 
her agony, snatched handfuls of ashes from the ground 
and threw them on her hair, then tore off her royal 
sleeves, and clasped her bare hands upon her head, and 
rushed to and fro through the streets screaming aloud. 
In this state she encountered her brother Absalom, who 
took her to his house, where she remained as if in a 
state of widowhood. The king was afraid or unwilling 
to interfere with the heir to the throne, but she was 
avenged by Absalom, as Dinah had been by Simeon 
and Levi, and out of that vengeance grew the series of 
calamities which darkened the close of David’s reign 
(see Stanley, Jewish Church, ii, 128). B.C. 1033. See 
DaviD. 

4. Daughter of Absalom, called, probably, after her 
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beautiful aunt, and inheriting the beauty of both aunt 
and father (2 Sam. xiv, 7). She was the sole survivor 
of the house of Absalom; and ultimately, by her mar- 
riage with Uriah of Gibeah, became the mother of Maa- 
chah, the future queen of Judah, or wife of Abijah (1 
Kings xv, 2), Maachah being called after her great- 
grandmother, as Tamar after her aunt. B.C. 1023. See 
ABSALOM. 


Tambourine. See TIMBREL. 


Tamburini, a name common to several Roman ec- 
clesiastics, of whom we mention the following : 

1. MICHAEL ANGELUS, of Modena, was made general 
of the Jesuits Jan. 31, 1706, and died Feb. 28, 1730. 

2. PIETRO, born in 1737 at Brescia, received his 
theological and philosophical training at the seminary 
of his native place, where he afterwards acted as the 
head of the lyceum founded by him. He was also head 
of the Collegium Germanicum at Rome, and was pro- 
moted by Maria Theresa to a professorship of theology, 
and in 1779 to the chair of natural law and moral phi- 
losophy at Pavia. He resigned his professorship in 
1795, but was compelled by the French authorities in 
Lombardy to fill the chair of ethics and international 
law in 1797, For three years, 1798-1801, this chair was 
suppressed, but, being restored in the latter year, was 
filled by Tamburini till 1818, when he was appointed 
dean of the faculty of law. He died at Pavia, March 
14, 1827. He was made a chevalier of the Iron Crown 
by the emperor of Austria, and received other distinc- 
tions. He wrote, Jdea della Santa Sede (Pavia, 1784): 
—Introduzione allo Studio della Filosofia (Milan, 1797) : 
—Lezioni di Filosofia Morale, etc. (Pavia, 1806-12, 4 
vols.) :—Elementa Juris Nature (Milan, 1815) :—Cenns 
sulla Perfettibilita del? Umana Famiglia (ibid. 1823) : 
—Prelectiones de Ecclesia Christi et Universa Jurispru- 
dentia Ecclesiastica, que habuit in Academia Ficinensi 
(Lipsiæ, 1845, 4 pts.) :—Prælectiones de Justitia Christ. 
et de Sacramentis, de Ultimo Hominis Fine deque Virtu- 
tibus Theol. et Cardinalibus (Ficino, 1783-85, 3 vols.) :— 
Analisi delle Apologie di S. Justino Mart., con alcune 
Riflessioni (Pavia, 1792) :—Ragionamenti sul 1° Libro di 
Orig. contra Cello (ibid. 1786) :—on Tertullian, Analisi 
del Libro delle Prescrizioni, con alcune Osservazioni (ibid, 
1782). 

3. TOMMASO, a Jesuit, was born in 1591 at Caltaniset- 
ta, in Sicily, was professor of theology, afterwards censor 
and counsellor of the Holy Office, and died at Palermo 
in 1675. His moral and theological writings were pub- 
lished at Lyons in 1659, and Venice in 1755. 

See Theologisches Universal- Lexikon, s. v.; Wetzer 
u. Welte, Kirch.- Lexikon, xii, 1818; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
ii, 1305; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i, 316, 
897, 900, 913; ii, 797. (B. P.) 

Tamid. See TALMUD. 


Tamil Version. Tamil, or Tamul, the language 
of the ancient kingdom of Dravira, is spoken in the ex- 
tensive country now called the Carnatic, and is the ver- 
nacular language from the town of Pulicat in the north 
to Cape Comorin in the south, and from the shores of 
the Indian Ocean on the east to the Ghauts on the west. 
It also obtains along the whole northern coast of Cey- 
lon, including the populous district of Jaffna, where it 
is spoken by a race of people sometimes called the Mal- 
abars, Tamil is likewise the vernacular language of 
the Moormen of Ceylon. 

A Tamil version of the New Test. was executed by 
Ziegenbalg, the first Protestant missionary to India, 
with the help of other missionaries associated with him, 
at Tranquebar. He commenced the translation in 1708, 
and completed it in 1711. The printing of this version 
was delayed in order that it might receive the benefit 
of a thorough revisal; and this important task was com- 
mitted to John Ernest Grundler, a German missionary, 
who had arrived in India soon after the commencement 
of the translation. Under his care the work was print- 
ed, bearing the title Novum Testamentum D. N. Jesu 
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Christi, ex Originali Textu in Linguam Damulicam Ver- 
sum, in Usum Gentis Malabarice, opera et studio Bartho- 
lomei Ziegenbalg et Joan, Ernesti Grundleri Serenissimi 
Daniæ Regis Friderici IV ad Indos Orientales Missio- 
nariorum (Tranquebaræ, 1714). In 1717 Ziegenbalg 
commenced the translation of the Old Test., and in 
1719, having carried it as far as the book of Ruth, he 
died, at the age of thirty-six. After his decease, and 
that of his fellow-laborer Grundler, which occurred dur- 
ing the following year, the revision of his manuscripts 
and the prosecution of the version of the Old Test. de- 
volved on Benjamin Schultze, a missionary who had 
arrived from Halle a short time previously under the 
patronage ofthe Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge. Schultze published the portion of the Old Test. 
translated by Ziegenbalg in 1723, and completed the 
version in 1727, which was published in three parts, viz. 
Biblia Damulica, seu quod Deus Omnipotentissimus semet 
ipsum ex sua Æternitate clarius Manifestaturus de Colo 
est Locutus. Veteris Testamenti Pars Prima, in qua Mosis 
Libri quinque, Josue Liber unus, atque Liber unus Judi- 
cum, studio et opera Bartholomæi Zegenbalgii Missio- 
narii ad Indos Orientales in linguam Damulicam versi 
continentur (Tranquebariæ in littore Coromandelino, ty- 
pis et sumptibus Missionis Danicæ, 1723). Biblia Da- 
mulica, seu quod Deus Sapientissimus in sua Divina Œco- 
nomia cum Populo Israelitico et Egil et Locutus est. Vete- 
ris Testamenti Pars Secunda, in qua Libellus Ruth, Samu- 
elis Liber Prior et Posterwr, Liber Nehemiæ, Liber Esther, 
Liber Jobi, Liber Psalmorum Davidis, Liber Proverbio- 
rum, Liber Ecclesiaste, et Liber C'antici Canticorum, studio 
et opera, etc. (ibid. 1726). Biblia Damulica, seu quod 
Deus Omniscius de gratia in Jesu Christo tempore Novi 
Testamenti Revelanda per Sanctos suos Prophetas est Va- 
ticinatus. Veteris Testamenti Pars Tertia, in qua Pro- 
phete Majores, Esaias, Jeremias, eyusdemque Lamenta- 
tiones, Ezechiel, Dantel; Prophete Minores, Hoseas, Joel, 
Amos, Obudia, Jona, Micha, Nahum, Habacuc, Zephania, 
Haggai, Zacharias, et Malachias, studio et opera, etc. 
(ibid. 1727). To these parts were added, in the year 1728, 
the Apocryphal books, or Libri A pocryphi, seu Libri a 
quibusdam Piis Viris Ecclesiae Antique Judaice post Pro- 
-phetas Veteris Testamenti Scripti, continentes partim Va- 
rias Regulas Vite Utiles, partim Supplementum Historie 
Ecclesiasticæ Veteris Testamenti, scilicet Liber Sapientiæ, 
Ecclesiasticus sive Sirach, Liber Esdre, Liber Tobia, Liber 
Judith, A djectionesad Librum Esther, Liber Baruch, Epis- 
tola Jeremie, Adjectiones ad Danielem seu Trium Virorum 
Hymnologia, Historia Sosanne, item Belis et Draconis, 
Maccabeorum Liber Primus, Secundus, et Tertius, denique 
Oratio Manassis, studio et opera, etc. (ibid. 1728). 

Schultze likewise addressed himself to a diligent re- 
vision of the New Test., a second edition of which he 
put to press in 1722, and completed in 1724, at Tranque- 
bar. It has the same title as the first, with the addi- 
tion Editio secunda correctior et accessione summario- 
rum cujusvis capitis auctior, In 1758 a third edition of 
the New Test. was printed at the same place; it had 
previously been subjected to another revision, in which 
several missionaries took a part. The second Tranque- 
bar edition was reprinted at Colombo in 1741-43, after 
having undergone some alterations adapting it to the 
Tamil spoken in Ceylon. This edition was designed 
for the native Tamilian Christians in that island, and 
was published under the auspices of L. B. von Imhoff, 
the governor. 

In 1777 an important version of the New Test. was 
published by the Rev. J. P. Fabricius, one of Schultze’s 
successors in the Danish mission at Madras. This ver- 
sion is far more elegant and classical in diction than 
that of the Tranquebar translators. Fabricius likewise 
undertook the revision of Schultze’s version of the Old 
Test., preparatory to a second edition; but the work, as 
revised by him, has every claim to be considered a new 
and independent version. He sent the translation, sheet 
by sheet, for examination and correction to the mission- 
aries at Cuddalore; from them it passed to the Danish 
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missionaries, and from these to the native translator to 
the Danish government. ‘fhe notes and corrections. 
thus obtained were carefully collated by Fabricius, and 
the whole translation was again subjected by him to a 
searching revision. It was printed at the mission press. 
at Tranquebar between the years 1777 and 1782, under 
the special care of two missionaries, one of whom was 
Dr. Rottler. Fabricius was esteemed an “unparalleled 
Tamil scholar,” and his translation long held the rank 
of the standard Tamil version of the Scriptures in the 
missions of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Tanjore and Madras, and partly in those in Tin- 
nevelly, and also in the missions of the Leipsic Lutheran 
Missionary Society. 

The editions of the two versions of the New Test. 
above mentioned, printed by the Danish missionaries 
prior to the commencement of the present century, 
amount in all to fourteen, besides two versions of the 
Old Test. But the number of copies issued being very 
far from adequate to the wants of the native Christians, 
the deplorable scarcity of the Scriptures in the Tamil 
country was first pressed upon the notice of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in a letter from the Rev. Dr.. 
Buchanan, dated Madura, 1806; and in 1813 an edition 
consisting of 5000 copies was completed by the Seram-. 
pore missionaries, the text being that of Fabricius. 

As a great demand for the Scriptures still continued 
throughout the Tamil country, even after the circula- 
tion of this large edition, it seemed necessary to take 
immediate measures for issuing further supplies. The 
want of copies of the Scriptures appeared to be particu- 
larly felt at Ceylon, where the number of native Chris- 
tians speaking the Tamil language was estimated at 
45,000. Besides the edition of the New Test. published 
at Colombo in 1743, as above mentioned, a version of 
the Pentateuch, translated by Mr. De Milho, had also 
been printed in Ceylon, under the patronage of the 
Dutch government, in 1790. These editions, however, 
had been long exhausted, and the people in general 
were almost destitute of the Scriptures. It was there- 
fore deemed advisable not only to issue another edition, 
but also to obtain such a revision of the existing version 
as might render it intelligible to the Tamil population 
of Ceylon and of the adjacent continent. This impor- 
tant version was committed to the Rev. C. T. E. Rhe- 
nius, of the Church Mission, subject to the superintend- 
ence of the Rev. Dr. Rottler (who had formerly assisted 
in carrying the version of Fabricius through the press) 
and to the inspection of the missionaries at Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore, and Tranquebar. To secure the greater accu- 
racy of the work, a committee of translation was ap- 
pointed at Madras in 1821. In 1829 Rhenius’s version 
seemed to have been completed, and from the time of 
its appearance it has been used in the missions of the 
Church Missionary Society, and in those of the London 
Missionary Society, the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
and the American Board of Missions. 

But neither Fabricius’s version nor Rhenius’s being; 
in universal use among Tamil Christians, neither version 
had acquired among them that prescriptive reverence 
and authority which are conceded to the authorized 
English version (except by Roman Catholics) wherever 
the English language is spoken. Fabricius’s version, 
though admitted by all to be very faithful to the origi-. 
nal, was regarded by Tamil scholars in general as too 
frequently unidiomatical and obscure; while Rhenius's 
version, though generally written in clear, idiomatic: 
Tamil, was regarded by some of those by whom it was 
used, and by all who were accustomed to Fabricius, as. 
too paraphrastic, as departing too frequently, without 
sufficient warrant, from the renderings adopted in the 
principal European versions, and as needlessly differing 
from Fabricius’s forms of expression, even when they 
happened to be perfectly correct. 

For the sake of having a version which should be. 
generally acceptable to Tamil Christians and Tamil 
scholars, the Rev. P. Percival, assisted by missionaries. 
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in Jaffna, Ceylon, undertook in 1849 a new version, 
known as the “Tentative Version,” which has proved 
to be a very valuable contribution to the work of Tamil 
Biblical revision. 

The Romanists, who had managed to evade the ne- 
cessity of publishing any portion of the Holy Scriptures 
in Tamil during the 300 years in which they had been 
laboring in the Tamil country, were induced in 1857 to 
publish at Pondicherry a translation of their own of the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. This translation 
has been made from the Latin Vulgate, not from the 
original Greek, and, where it is a good translation, may 
be regarded as a reproduction of Fabricius, with a still 
more excessive zeal for literality. Where it differs 
from Fabricius, though occasionally it succeeds in giv- 
ing a happy turn to the expression, it more often pre- 
sents so curious a mixture of high and low Tamil, and 
the general character of the composition is so rugged 
and uncouth, that even the heads of the Roman commu- 
nity themselves need have very little fear that this long- 
delayed, reluctantly published translation of a portion 
of the Scriptures should be too generally read by their 
people. 

Taking all these circumstances into account, and con- 
sidering the evils arising from the existence and use 
among Tamil Christians of a variety of versions of the 
Tamil New Test., it was felt that another effort was in 
the highest degree desirable to secure to the Tamil peo- 
ple a version which should be worthy of being accepted 
by all religious communities in the Tamil country, how- 
ever they might differ in various other particulars. 
Accordingly delegates were selected from the various 
missionary bodies in the Tamil-speaking district. The 
first meeting was held at Palamcotta. It commenced 
on April 29, 1861, and closed on June 18, during which 
period the delegates worked nine hours a day. In 1863 
the revision of the Tamil New Test., under the edito- 
rial supervision of the Rev. H. Bower, was completed. 

In the report for 1865 we read, “The attention of 
the Madras Auxiliary is now directed to a version of 
the Tamil Old Test., on the same principles as have led 
to the successful completion of the New Test. under the 
editorial superintendence of the Rev. H. Bower.” The 
completion of this version was announced in 1869, In 
1873 we read that Mr. Bower has been appointed to pre- 
pare the marginal references and alternative renderings 
for the Tamil Bible. Up to March 31, 1879, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society had disposed of 1,876,950 
copies of the Tamil Bible, while of the Tamil with Eng- 
lish 32,000 were distributed. See Masch, Bibliotheca 
Sacra, ii, 197 sq.; the Bible of Every Land; and the 
Annual Reports of the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety. (B. P.) 

Tam’muz (Heb. with the article kat- Tammuz’, 
nonn, the Tammuz, as if originally an appellative; 
Sept. ó TappovZ), a name of great obscurity, which oc- 
curs but once in the Scriptures. In the sixth year of 
the captivity of Jehoiachin, in the sixth month and on 
the fifth day of the month, the prophet Ezekiel, as he 
sat in his house surrounded by the elders of Judah, was 
transported in spirit to the far-distant Temple at Jeru- 
salem. The hand of the Lord God was upon him, and 
led him “to the door of the gate of the house of Jeho- 
vah, which was towards the north; and behold there the 
women sitting, weeping for the Tammuz” (Ezek. viii, 14). 
Some translate the last clause (THAMMA-MN mids) 
“causing the ‘l'ammuz to weep,” and the influence which 
this rendering has upon the interpretation will be seen 
hereafter. 


1. Etymological Signification of the Word.—If "aM 
be a regularly formed Hebrew word, it must be derived 
either from a root 193 or Th) (comp. the forms Pde, 
33373), which is not known to exist. ‘To remedy this 
defect, Furst (Handwb. 3. v.) invents a root, to which he 
gives the signification “to be strong, mighty, victori- 
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ous,” and, transitively, “to overpower, annihilate.” It 
is to be regretted that this lexicographer cannot be con- 
tented to confess his ignorance of what is unknown. 
Roédiger (in Gesenius, 7'hesaur. s. v.) suggests the deri- 
vation from the root O92 =112; according to which 
TAN is a contraction of TAN, and signifies a melting- 
away, dissolution, departure, and so the dganopog Adó- 
vioocç, or disappearance of Adonis, which was mourned 
by the Pheenician women, and, after them, by the 
Greeks. But the etymology is unsound, and is evi- 
dently contrived so as to connect the name Tammuz. 
with the general tradition regarding it. Miuhlau (new 
ed. of Gesenius’s Lez.) refers to Delitzsch’s elucidation 
(Stud, z, semit. Religionsgesch. i, 35, 300 sq.) from the 
Babylonico-Assyrian form Duzu (for Dumuzi), signify- 
ing “sprouting of lite,” 

2. Old Interpretutions.—The ancient versions supply 
us with no help. The Sept., the Targum of Jonathan 
ben-Uzziel, the Peshito-Syriac, and the Arabic in Wal- 
ton’s Polyglot merely reproduce the Hebrew word. In 
the Targum of Jonathan on Gen. viii, 5, “the tenth 
month” is translated “the month Tammuz.” Accord- 
ing to Castell (Lex. Hept.), tamuz is used in Arabic to 
denote “the heat of summer;” and Tamuzi is the name 
given to the Pharaoh who cruelly treated the Israelites, 

The Vulg. alone gives Adonis as a modern equiva- 
lent, and this rendering has been eagerly adopted by 
subsequent commentators with but few exceptions. It 
is at least as old, therefore, as Jerome, and the fact of 
his having adopted it shows that it must have embod- 
ied the most credible tradition. In his note upon the 
passage he adds that since, according to the Gentile 
fable, Adonis had been slain in the month of June, the 
Syrians give the name of Tammuz to this month, when 
they celebrate to him an anniversary solemnity, in 
which he is lamented by the women as dead, and, after- 
wards coming to life again, is celebrated with songs and 
praises. In another passage (ad Paulinum, in Opp. i, 
102, ed. Basil. 1565) he laments that Bethlehem was 
overshadowed by a grove of Tammuz, that is, of Adonis, 
and that “in the cave where the infant Christ once 
cried, the lover of Venus was bewailed.” Cyril of Alex- 
andria (in Oseam, in Opp. iii, 79, ed. Paris, 1638) and The- 
odoret (in Ezech.) give the same explanation, and are 
followed by the author of the Chronicon Paschale. The 
only exception to this uniformity is in the Syriac trans- 
lation of Melito’s Apology, edited by Dr. Cureton in his 
Spicilegium Syriacum, The date of the translation is 
unknown; the original, if genuine, must belong to the 
2d century. The following is a literal rendering of the 
Syriac: “ The sons of Phoenicia worshipped Balthi, the 
queen of Cyprus. For she loved Tamuzo, the son of 
Cuthar, the king of the Phoenicians, and forsook her 
kingdom and came and dwelt in Gebal, a fortress of the 
Pheenicians. And at that time she made all the vil- 
lages (not Cyprians, as Dr. Cureton translates) subject 
to Cuthar the king. For, before Tamuzo, she had loved 
Ares and committed adultery with him, and Hephes- 
tus, her husband, caught her and was jealous of her. 
And he (i. e. Ares) came and slew Tamuzo on Lebanon 
while he made a hunting among the wild boars. And 
from that time Balthi remained in Gebal, and died in 
the city of Aphaca, where Tamuzo was buried” (p. 25 
of the Syriac text), We have here very clearly the 
Greek legend of Adonis reproduced with a single change 
ofname. Whether this change is due to the translator, 
as is not improbable, or whether he found “Tammuz” 
in the original of Melito, it is impossible to say. Be 
this as it may, the tradition embodied in the passage 
quoted is probably as valuable as that in the same au- 
thor which regards Serapis as the deification of Joseph. 
The Syriac lexicographer Bar- Bahlul (10th century) 
gives the legend as it had come down to his time. 
“Tomuzo was, as they say, a bunter, shepherd, and 
chaser of wild beasts; who, when Belathi loved him, 
took her away from her husband. And when her hus- 
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band went forth to seek her, Tomuzo slew him. And | (the passage) P""N MAN BMY WAP (Isa. xxxiv, 14) 


with regard to Tomuzo also, there met him in the des- 
ert a wild boar and slew him. And his father made 
for him a great lamentation and weeping in the month 
Tomuz: and Belathi, his wife, she, too, made a lamen- 
tation and mourning over him. And this tradition 
was handed down among the heathen people during 
her lifetime and after her death, which same tradition 
the Jews received with the rest of the evil festivals 
of the people, and in that month Tomuz used to make 
for him a great feast. ‘Tomuz also is the name of one 
of the months of the Syrians.” 

In the next century the legend assumes, for the first 
time, a different form in the hands of a Rabbinical com- 
mentator. Rabbi Solomon Isaaki (Rashi) has the fol- 
lowing note on the passage in Ezekiel: “An image 
which the women made hot in the inside, and its eyes 
were of lead, and they melted by reason of the heat of 
the burning, and it seemed as if it wept; and they (the 
women) said, He asketh for offerings. Tammuz is a 
word signifying burning, as mya min ws b9 (Dan. 
iii, 19), and FMM MIN NIAN (ver. 22).” Instead of 
rendering “ weeping for the Tammuz,” he gives what 
appears to be the equivalent in French, “ faisantes pleu- 
rer l'échauffé.” It is clear, therefore, that Rashi re- 
gards Tammuz as an appellative derived from the Chal- 
dee root NTN, azd, “to make hot.” It is equally clear 
that his etymology cannot be defended for an instant. 
In the 12th century (1161) Solomon ben-Abraham Par- 
chon, in his Lexicon, compiled at Salerno from the works 
of Jehuda Chayug and Abulwalid Merwan ben-Gan- 
nach, has the following observations upon Tammuz: “It 
is the likeness of a reptile which they make upon the 
water, and the water is collected in it and flows through 
its holes, and it seems as if it wept. But the month 
called Tammuz is Persian, and so are all our months; 
none of them is from the sacred tongue. Though they 
are written in the Scripture, they are Persian; but in 
the sacred tongue the first month, the second month,” 
etc. At the close of this century we meet for the first 
time with an entirely new tradition repeated by R. Da- 
vid Kimchi, both in his Lexicon and in his Commen- 
tary, from the Moreh Nebuchim of Maimonides: “In 
the month Tammuz they made a feast of an idol, and 
the women came to gladden him; and some say that 
by crafty means they caused the water to come into 
the eyes of the idol which is called Tammuz, and it 
wept, as if it asked them to worship it. And some in- 
terpret Tammuz ‘the burned one,’ as if from Dan. iii, 19 
(see above), i. e. they wept over him because he was 
burned; for they used to burn their sons and their 
daughters in the fire, and the women used to weep over 
them.... But the Rab, the wise, the great, our Rabbi 
Moshe bar-Maimon, of blessed memory, has written that 
it is found written in one of the ancient idolatrous 
books that there was a man of the idolatrous prophets, 
and his name was Tammuz. And he called to a certain 
king and commanded him to serve the seven planets 
and the twelve signs. And that king put him to a vi- 
olent death; and on the night of his death there were 
gathered together all the images from the ends of the 
earth to the Temple of Babel, to the golden image which 
was the image of the sun. Now this image was sus- 
pended between heaven and earth, and it fell down in 
the midst of the temple, and the images likewise (fell 
down) round about it, and it told them what had befall- 
en Tammuz the prophet. And the images all of them 
wept and lamented all the night; and, as it came to 
pass, in the morning all the images flew away to their 
own temples in the ends of the earth. And this was to 
them for an everlasting statute; at the beginning of 
the first day of the month Tammuz each year they la- 
mented and wept over Tammuz. And some interpret 
Tammuz as the name of an animal, for they used to 
worship an image which they had, and the Targum of 


is binna yonan PASI. But in most copies 
yaar is written with two Vavs.” The book of the 
ancient idolaters from which Maimonides quotes is the 
now celebrated work on the agriculture of the Naba- 
theeans, to which reference will be made hereafter. 
Ben-Melech gives no help, and Abendana merely quotes 
the explanations given by Rashi and Kimchi. 

8. Modern Opinions.—The tradition recorded by Je- 
rome, which identifies Tammuz with Adonis, has been 
followed by most subsequent commentators; among oth- 
ers, by Vatablus, Castellio, Cornelius a Lapide, Osian- 
der, Caspar Sanctius, Lavater, Villalpandus, Selden, Si- 
monis, Calmet, and, in later times, by J. D. Michaelis, 
Gesenius, Ben-Zeb, Rosenmiller, Maurer, Ewald, Hä- 
vernick, Hitzig, and Movers. Luther and others regard- 
ed Tammuz as a name of Bacchus. That Tammuz was 
the Egyptian Osiris, and that his worship was intro- 
duced into Jerusalem from Egypt, was held by Calvin, 
Piscator, Junius, Leusden, and Pfeiffer. This view de- 
pends chiefly upon a false etymology proposed by Kirch- 
er, which connects the word Tammuz with the Coptic 
tamut, to hide, and so makes it signify the hidden or 
concealed one; and therefore Osiris, the Egyptian king 
slain by Typho, whose loss was commanded by Isis to 
be yearly lamented in Egypt. The women weeping 
for Tammuz are in this case, according to Junius, the 
priestesses of Isis, The Egyptian origin of the name 
Tammuz has also been defended by a reference to the 
god Amuz, mentioned by Plutarch and Herodotus, who 
is identical with Osiris. There is good reason, how- 
ever, to believe that Amuz is a mistake for Amun. 
That something corresponding to Tammuz is found in 
Egyptian proper names as they appear in Greek cannot 
be denied. Tapwc, an Egyptian, appears in Thucydi- 
des (viii, 31) as a Persian officer, in Xenophon (Anab. i, 
4,2) as an admiral. The Egyptian pilot who heard 
the mysterious voice bidding him proclaim “ Great Pan 
is dead” was called Oapote (Plutarch, De Defect. Orat. 
17). The names of the Egyptian kings, Qovppworc, 
TiSpwoic, and Opdorc, mentioned by Manetho (Jose- 
phus, Cont, Ap. i, 14, 15), have in turn been compared 
with Tammuz; but, unless some more certain evidence 
be brought forward than is found in these apparent re- 
semblances, there is little reason to conclude that the 
worship of Tammuz was of Egyptian origin. 

The identification of Tammuz with an idolatrous 
prophet, which has already been given in a quotation 
from Maimonides, who himself quotes from the Agrt- 
culture of the Nabatheans, has been recently revived by 
Prof. Chwolson, of St. Petersburg (Ueber Tammuz, etc. 
{St. Petersb. 1860]). An Arab writer of the 10th cen- 
tury, En-Nedim, in his book called Fihrist el-’Ulim, 
says (quoting from Abû Sa'id Wahb ben-Ibrahim) that 
in the middle of the month Tammuz a feast is held in 
honor of the god Ta’iz. The women bewailed him be- 
cause his lord slew him and ground his bones in a mill, 
and scattered them to the winds. In consequence of 
this the women ate nothing, during the feast, that had 
been ground in a mill (Chwolson, Die Ssabier, ete., ii, 
27). Prof. Chwolson regards Ta’fz as a corruption of 
Tammuz; but the most important passage, in his eyes, 
is from the old Babylonian book called the Agriculture 
of the Nabatheans, to which he attributes a fabulous 
antiquity. It was written, he maintains, by one Qût- 
imi, towards the end of the 14th century B.C., and was 
translated into Arabic by a descendant of the ancient 
Chaldseans, whose name was Ibn-Washiyyah. As Prof. 
Chwolson’s theory has been strongly attacked, and as 
the chief materials upon which it is founded are not 
yet before the public, it would be equally premature to. 
take him as an authority, or to pronounce positively 
against his hypothesis, though, judging from present 
evidence, we are inclined to be more than sceptical 
as to its truth. Qûtâmt then, in that dim antiquity 
from which he speaks to us, tells the same story of the 
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prophet Tammuz as has already been given in the quo- 
tation from Kimchi. It was read in the temples after 
prayers to an audience who wept and wailed; and so 
great was the magic influence of the tale that Qit’ami 
himself, though incredulous of its truth, was unable to 
restrain his tears. A part, he thought, might be true, 
but it referred to an event so far removed by time from 
the age in which he lived that he was compelled to be 
sceptical on many points, His translator, Ibn-Washiy- 
yah, adds that Tammuz belonged neither to the Chal- 
dæans nor to the Canaanites, nor to the Hebrews nor 
to the Assyrians, but to the ancient people of Janban. 
This last, Chwolson conjectures, may be the Shemitic 
name given to the gigantic Cushite aborigines of Chal- 
dzea, whom the Shemitic Nabathzans found when they 
first came into the country, and from whom they adopt- 
ed certain elements of their worship. Thus Tammuz, 
or Tammiizi, belongs to a religious epoch in Babylonia 
which preceded the Shemitic (id. Ueberreste d. altba- 
byl. Lit. p. 19). Ibn-Washiyyah says, moreover, that 
all the Sabians of his time, both those of Babylonia and 
of Harran, wept and wailed for Tammuz in the month 
which was named after him, but that none. of them pre- 
served any tradition of the origin of the worship. This 
fact alone appears to militate strongly against the truth 
of Ibn-Washiyyah’s story as to the manner in which he 
discovered the works he professed to translate. It has 
been due to Prof. Chwolson’s reputation to give in brief 
the substance of his explanation of Tammuz; but it 
must be confessed that he throws little light upon the 
obscurity of the subject. 

It seems perfectly clear from what has been said that 
the name Tammuz affords no clue to the identification 
of the deity whom it designated. The slight hint given 
by the prophet of the nature of the worship and wor- 
shippers of ‘Tammuz has been sufficient to connect them 
with the yearly mourning for Adonis by the Syrian 
damsels. Beyond this we can attach no special weight 
to the explanation of Jerome. It is a conjecture, and 
nothing more, and does not appear to represent any tra- 
dition. All that can be said, therefore, is that it is not 
impossible that Tammuz may be a name of Adonis, the 
sun-god, but that there is nothing to prove it. It is true, 
however, that the name of Adonis does occur in Pheeni- 
cian inscriptions (M2938, see Gesenius, Monum. Phen. ii, 
400), and the coincidences of the ancient notices above 
and the mode of worship detailed below with the lan- 
guage of Ezekiel afford the most plausible interpreta- 
- tion hitherto offered. 

4. Ceremonies of the Cultus.—There was a temple at 
Amathus, in Cyprus, shared by Adonis and Aphrodite 
(Pausan. ix, 41, 2); and the worship of Adonis is said 
to have come from Cyprus to Athens in the time of the 
Persian war (Apollodor. iii, 14,4; Pausan. ii, 20,5; Ovid, 
Metam. x, 725; Philostr. A poll. vii, 32; Plutarch, Alcib. 
c. 18; Athen. xv, 672; Aristoph. Paz, 420). But the 
town of Byblos, in Phoenicia, was the headquarters of 
the Adonis-worship (Hamaker, Miscell. Phænic. p. 125). 
The feast in his honor was celebrated each year in the 
temple of Aphrodite (said to have been founded by Ki- 
nyras, the reputed father of Adonis) on the Lebanon 
(Lucian, De Dea Syra, § 6) with rites partly sorrowful, 
partly joyful. The emperor Julian was present at 
Antioch when the same festival was held (Amm. Marc. 
xxii, 9,13). It lasted seven days (xx, 1), the period 
of mourning among the Jews (Ecclus, xxii, 12; Gen. 1, 
10; 1 Sam. xxxi, 13; Judith xvi, 24), the Egyptians 
(Heliodor. Æth. vii, 11), and the Syrians (Lucian, De 
Dea Syra, § 52), and began with the disappearance 
(apartopoc) of Adonis, Then followed the search (2/- 
_ Thotc) made by the women after him. His body was 
represented by a wooden image placed in the so-called 
“gardens of Adonis” (‘Adwrido¢g ximot), which were 
earthenware vessels filled with mould, and planted with 
wheat, barley, lettuce, and fennel, They were exposed 
by the women to the heat of the sun at the house-doors 
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or in the “ Porches of Adonis,” and the withering of the 
plants was regarded as symbolical of the slaughter of 
the youth by the fire-god Mars. In one of these gar- 


‘dens Adonis was found again, whence the fable says he 


was slain by the boar in the lettuce (agdxn = Aphaca?), 
and was there found by Aphrodite. The finding again 
(eUpeotc) was the commencement of a wake, accompa- 
nied by all the usages which in the East attend such a 
ceremony—prostitution, cutting off the hair (comp. Lev. 
xix, 28, 29; xxi, 5; Deut. xiv, 1), cutting the breast 
with knives (Jer. xvi, 6), and playing on pipes (comp. 
Matt. ix, 23). The image of Adonis was then washed 
and anointed with spices, placed in a coffin on a bier, 
and the wound made by the boar was shown on the fig- 
ure, The people sat on the ground round the bier, with 
their clothes rent (comp. Ep. of Jer. 31, 32), and the 
women howled and cried aloud. The whole terminated 
with a sacrifice for the dead, and the burial of the figure 
of Adonis (see Movers, Phdnizier, I, vii). According 
to Lucian, some of the inhabitants of Byblos maintained 
that the Egyptian Osiris was buried among them, and 
that the mourning and orgies were in honor of him, and 
not of Adonis (De Dea Syra, § 7). This is in accord- 
ance with the legend of Osiris as told by Plutarch (De 
Is. et Os.). Lucian further relates that on the same 
day on which the women of Byblos every year mourned 
for Adonis, the inhabitants of Alexandria sent them a 
letter, enclosed in a vessel which was wrapped in rushes 
or papyrus, announcing that Adonis was found, The 
vessel was cast into the sea, and carried by the current 
to Byblos (Procopius on Isa. xviii). It is called by Lu- 
cian BuBAtyny Kepadrny, and is said to have traversed 
the distance between Alexandria and Byblos in seven 
days. Another marvel related by the same narrator is 
that of the River Adonis (Nahr Ibrahim), which flows 
down from the Lebanon, and once a year was tinged 
with blood, which, according to the legend, came from 
the wounds of Adonis (comp. Milton, Par. Lost, i, 460) ; 
but a rationalist of Byblos gave him a different expla- 
nation, how that the soil of the Lebanon was naturally 
very red-colored, and was carried down into the river 
by violent winds, and so gave a bloody tinge to the 
water; and to this day, says Porter (Handbook, p. 187), 
“after every storm that breaks upon the brow of Leba- 


.non the Adonis still ‘runs purple to the sea.’ The rush- 


ing waters tear from the banks red soil enough to give 
them a ruddy tinge, which poetical fancy, aided by pop- 
ular credulity, converted into the blood of Thammuz.” 
The time at which these rites of Adonis were cele- 
brated is a subject of much dispute. It is not so impor- 
tant with regard to the passage in Ezekiel, for there 
does not appear to be any reason for supposing that the 
time of the prophet’s vision was coincident with the 
time at which Tammuz was worshipped. Movers, who 
maintained the contrary, endeavored to prove that the 
celebration was in the late autumn, the end of the 
Syrian year, and corresponded with the time of the 
autumnal equinox. He relies chiefly for his conclu- 
sion on the account given by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxii, 9; 13) of the Feast of Adonis, which was held at 
Antioch when the emperor Julian entered the city. It. 
is clear, from a letter of the emperor’s (Ep. Jul. 52), 
that he was in Antioch before Aug. 1, and his entry 
may therefore have taken place in July, the Tammuz 
of the Syrian year. This time agrees, moreover, with 
the explanation of the symbolical meaning of the rites 
given by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxii, 9, 15) that they 
were a token of the fruits cut down in their prime. 
Now at Aleppo (Russell, Aleppo, i, 72) the harvest is alf 
over before the end of June, and we may fairly conclude: 
that the same was the case at Antioch. Add to this: 
that in Hebrew astronomical works "2n MBIPNM, teki- 
phath Tammiz, is the “summer solstice ;” and it seems 
more reasonable to conclude that the Adonis feast of 
the Phoenicians and Syrians was celebrated rather as 
the summer solstice than as the autumnal equinox. At 
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this time the sun begins to descend among the wintry 
signs (Kenrick, Phenicia, p. 310). 

See, in addition to the above literature, and that cited 
under Aponts, Simonis, De Significatione Thammuz 
(Hal. 1744); Meursii Adonia, in Gronov. Thesaur. vii, 
208 sq.; Mercersb. Review, Jan. 1860; Christian Remem- 
brancer, April, 1861. 


Tan. See DRAGON. 
Ta’nach (Josh. xxi, 25). See TAANACH. 
Tanaim. See SCRIBES, JEWISH. 


Tanchelm (TANCHELIN, TANQUELIN), a fanatic 
who lived in the 11th century, and was identified with 
the opposition current in that age against the ecclesias- 
ticism then prevailing. We are told that he despised 
the Church and the clergy, from the pope downward, 
and claimed that the true Church inhered in him and 
his followers; that the priestly station has no influence 
upon the sacrament of the eucharist, worth and sanctity 
being the only efficient qualifications of the minister. 
He declared himself to be possessed of the Holy Ghost, 
and even to be God, as Christ is God; and he affianced 
himself with the Virgin Mary, whose image he presented 
to the vision of the assembled multitude, demanding 
sponsalia, which were readily contributed. Water in 
which he had bathed was distributed for drinking pur- 
poses, with the assurance that its use formed a sacred 
and powerful sacrament to the good of the body as well 
as the soul. Tanchelm’s followers were chiefly drawn 
from the lower classes of society, and were mostly 
women. His operations were carried on along the 
coast of the Netherlands, and particularly in Utrecht, 
where disturbances were occasioned which called forth 
the successful interference of archbishop Frederick of 
Cologne. ‘Tanchelm then removed to Bruges and Ant- 
werp, where he caused still greater tumults than at 
Utrecht, and was killed on shipboard by a priest in A.D. 
1124 or 1125. His sect continued to exist somewhat 
longer, but was ultimately scattered or reclaimed to the 
Church. See Hahn, Gesch. d. Ketzer im Mittelalter 
(Stuttg. 1845), i, 459 sq.; Okken, Diss. de Priva Rel. 
Christ. Med. Æro inter Nederlandos, etc. (Groning. 1846), 
p. 43 sq.; Ep. Traj. Eccl. ad Fridericum, Archiepisco- 
pum Colon., in Tengnagel, Coll. Vet. Monum. contra Schi- 
smaticos (Ingolst. 1612), p. 368 sq.; Du Plessis d’Argen- 
tre, Coll, Jud. de Novis Erroribus, etc, (Paris, 1728), i, 
11 sq.— Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Tanchelmians. See TANCHELM. 


Tanchum (oF JERUSALEM) BEN-JOSEF, also called 
“R. Tanchum Jerushalmi” of Haleb, flourished about. 
A.D. 1265-80. The first who made Tanchum’s name 
known to the learned world was the famous scholar 
Schnurrer, who in 1791 published ch. i-xii of Tanchum’s 
Arabic commentary on Judges: R. Tanchumi Hieroso- 
lymitani ad Libros V. T. Commentarii A rabici Specimen 
una cum Annotationibus ad aliquot Loca Libri Judicum 
(Tübingen, 1791). Since that time his exegetical works 
have been brought to light, though nothing of his life 
is known except that he must have lived shortly after 
the devastation of Palestine by the Mongolians, A.D. 
1260. He wrote a commentary in Arabic on the whole 
Old Test., entitled {R°D>N axr, i. e. The Book of 
Exposition, of which the following are still extant in 
MS. at the Bodleian Library: a. the commentary on the 
earlier prophets, i.e. Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
(Cod. Pocock 314); b. commentaries on Jeremiah, Ezekiel 
and the minor prophets (Cod. Pocock 344); c. commen- 
taries on the five Megilloth (i. e. Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther) and Daniel (Cod. 
Pocock 320); d. PINDEFON MAWSON INDD, i. e. The 
Haphktaroth, or Lessons from the Prophets, translated into 
Arabic (Cod. Hunt. 607). These commentaries are pre- 
ceded by elaborate introductions treating on the general 
import of Holy Writ. Besides the commentary on Lam- 


entations, [N°DDR ANMD 479 MIP ADO Mw, which 
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has been edited by W. Cureton, Tanchumt Hierosoly- 
mutant Comm. Arabicus in Lamentationes e Codice unico 
Bodleiano Literis Hebruicis exarato. Descripsit Cha- 
raciere Arabico et edidit (Lond. 1843), the following por- 
tions have been published : i. Commentary on Joshua, 
edited by Haarbriicker, in the Wissenschaftliche Blätter 
aus der Veitel-Heine-Ephraim’schen Lehranstalt (Berlin, 
1862); ii. on Judges, in part by Schnurrer, ch. i-xii, and 
ch. xili-xxi by Haarbrticker (Halle, 1847); iii. on Sam- 
uel and Kings, by Haarbriicker (Leipsic, 1844); iv. on 
Habakkuk, with a French translation by Dr. Munk (Par- 
is, 1843, in Cahen’s Bible, vol. xiii). “R. Tanchum’s 
contributions to Biblical exegesis,” says Dr. Ginsburg, 
“are very important to its history. His commentaries 
are based upon the literal and grammatical meaning of 
the text. He frequently avails himself of the labors of 
Hai Gaon, Danash ibn-Librat, Ibn-Chajug, Ibn-Ganach, 
Ibn-Ezra, Maimonides, etc.; rejects the traditional in- 
terpretations (comp. comm. on Judg. xii, 7; xx, 28); 
transposes sundry portions of the sacred narratives, so 
as to point out their chronological order (comp. Judg. 
xviii, 1; xx, 28), and, like Maimonides, distinguishes 
different degrees and kinds of prophecy (comp. vi, 34; 
xiii, 1; xx, 28).% He also wrote an Arabic Lexicon 
to the Mishna, entitled sprsda twa N, i. e. A Suf- 
ficient Guide, treating on the relation of the language 
of the Mishna and of Maimonides’ Jud ha-Chazaka. 
There are four different MSS. of this work in the Bod- 
leian Library, viz. Cod. Pocock 297, written by Saadia 
ben-Jacob in 1388; Cod. Hunt. 129, by Saadia ben-Da- 
vid in 1451; Cod. Hunt. 621, by Solomo ben-David ben- 
Binjamin in 1393; and Cod, Pocock 215, 216, 229, writ- 
ten in 1449. He also wrote a Grammar of the Old- 
Test. Hebrew, quoted by Tanchum himself, but which 
has not yet come to light. See De Rossi, Dizionario 
Storico (Germ. transl.), p. 145 sq., Kitto, Cyclop. 8. v.; 
Fürst, Bib. Jud. ii, 56 sq.; Steinschneider, Catalogus 
Libr. Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl. col. 2666-2669; Ewald, Bei- 
träge zur Gesch. d. ältesten Auslegung u. Spracherklä- 
rung des A. Test. (Stuttgart, 1844), i, 151 sq.; Grätz, 
Gesch. d. Juden (Leipsic, 1873), vii, 144 sq.; Etheridge, 
Introd. to Heb, Literature, p. 44; Keil, Introd. to the Old 
Test. ii, 384 sq.; Bleek, Linlettung in das Alte Test. p. 
106; Goldziher, Studien über Tanchum Jeruschalmi (Leip- 
sic, 1870); Geiger, Jüdische Zeitschrift, 1862, p. 193; 
1871, p. 199; Grätz, Monatsschrift, 1870, p. 239, 285; 
Zuchold, Bibliotheca Theologica, ii, 1306. (B. P.) 


Tanchuma BEN-ABBA, who flourished A.D. 380, is 
the reputed author of the celebrated commentary on 
the Pentateuch called NZIW3M WIS, for which see 
the art. Miprasu. The latest edition is that published 
by E. Perlmutter (Stettin, 1864). See First, Bibl. Jud. 
ili, 409; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in Bibl. 
Bodl. col. 2669; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, iv, 458, 558 ; 
Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, 1159 sq.; ili, 1166 sq.; iv, 1035; 
Zunz, Gottesd. Vortrdge (Berlin, 1832), p. 226-238; De 
Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. transl.), p. 307; id. 
Annules Hebreo-typogruphici, p. 24. (B. P.) 


Tancred, CHRISTOPHER, an English benefactor, 
was the son of Sir Richard Tancred, and died unmar- 
ried in 1754, leaving his house and estate at Whixley 
for the maintenance of twelve decayed gentlemen 
who had borne arms in the service of their country. 
He also founded four medical exhibitions at Caius 
College; four in divinity at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; and four law studentships at Lincoln’s 
Inn. 


Tancred or BoLoGNa was a most celebrated can- 
onist of the 13th century (who must not be confounded 
with another Tancred of Corneto; comp. De Savigny, 
Gesch. d. rém. Rechts im Mittelalter [2d ed.], v, 135, 
and p. 115, 116). His preceptors were Azo in Roman 
and Laurentius in canon law. In 1210 he was himself 
a teacher (decretorum magister) at Bologna, and intrust- 
ed with the management of important affairs by both 
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the pope and the city. He belonged to the Chapter of 
Bologna, and in 1226 was made archdeacon by Hono- 
zius III, which position then included among its duties 
the supervision of promotions in the university. The 
year of his decease is not known, but it must have been 
prior to 1236, as the archdeaconate is then found to be 
in other hands (see Sarti, De Claris Archigymnasti Bo- 
noniens. Professoribus, pars ii, fol. 28, 29, 36, 37, 181). 
His literary remains include a Summa de Matrimonio, 
written between 1210 and 1213; first published, with 
numerous interpolations, by Simon Schard (Cologne, 
1563), and again, in revised form, by Wunderlich (Got- 
tingen, 1841) :—an Ordo Judiciarius (Ordinarius Tancre- 
di), written about 1214, and afterwards revised in 1225, 
1234, and often by unknown scholars. It was formerly 
believed that this work originated in about 1227, but 
the earlier date is now accepted. An edition of the 
work in its original form was issued by Bergmann (ibid. 
1842). Tancred’s lectures at Bologna were, among other 
matters, upon the collections of decretals received into 
the curriculum of Bologna after the close of Gratian’s 
collection, and resulted in Apparatus, or commentaries, 
on the first three compilations, He had no part, how- 
ever, in the preparation of the fifth ancient compilation. 
In addition to the above, there is extant of Tancred’s 
works a manuscript list of bishoprics throughout the 
Church, arranged in the order of provinces (De Savigny, 
ut sup. p. 117,118). See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Tancred or Sicity, the son of Eudes, a Norman 
baron, and of Emma, the sister of Robert Guiscard, 
was one of the celebrated heroes of the first Crusade, 
and was born after the middle of the 11th century. 
Some chroniclers profess to detail the events of his early 
life, describing him as the most accomplished youth of 
his time in athletic and military exercises, and of a 
wisdom far surpassing that of men of mature years, and 
as a partisan of his cousin Bohemond in the quarrel 
with their uncle Roger of Sicily. But the first au- 
thentic information respecting him is that he raised a 
large body of men in Apulia and Calabria, and joined 
Bohemond, then on his way to the first Crusade. The 
two cousins landed in Epirus, and first one and then 
the other made his submission to the Greek emperor 
Alexis. Tancred’s exploits on the way to Syria; his 
quarrel with Baldwin for the possession of Tarsus, and 
his subsequent chivalrous forbearance to and rescue of 
his rival; his wondrous valor before Antioch, where he 
killed no fewer than 700 infidels, transmitting the heads 
of seventy to the pope, and receiving a corresponding 
number of marks of silver in return; his vigorous re- 
pulse of the first sortie by the infidels from Jerusalem ; 
his sad and lonely vigil on the Mount of Olives; and 
his gallantry at the storming of the sacred city, are all 
<letailed by the numerous chroniclers of this epoch in 
their usual style of extravagant laudation, but with a 
harmony which speaks favorably for their correct ap- 
preciation of his character. He was one of the claim- 
ants of the throne of Jerusalem, and was pacified by 
Godfrey (q. v.), the successful competitor, with the gift 
vf some towns in Palestine, and the principality of Gal- 
ilee or Tiberias. A brief quarrel with Baldwin, after 
Godfrey's death, petty combats with the infidels, and 
occasional wars with the other Christian princes who 
had settled in Syria and Palestine occupied the remain- 
-der of his life, which was brought to a close at An- 
tioch in 1112. Besides his own principality, he gov- 
erned that of Antioch, belonging to his cousin Bohe- 
mond, from 1100. The fiery and energetic, but at 
the same time pious, sagacious, and forbearing, chief 
whom the chroniclers present to us has been consid- 
erably toned down by Tasso in his Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata. 

Tan’humeth [some Tanhu'meth] (Heb. Tanchu’- 
meth, DAMIN, consolation; Sept. Oavapáð or Bavac- 


ped v.r. ôavendo, ete.; Vulg. Thanehumeth), the fa- 
ther (First says mother, as the name is fem.) of Seraiah, 
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in the time of Gedaliah (2 Kings xxv, 23, where he ap- 
pears as a Netophathite by the clerical omission of an- 
other name, as is evident from the parallel passage, Jer. 
xl, 8). B.C. ante 582, 


Ta’nis (Tac, the Greek form (Judith i, 10) of the 
Egyptian city Zoan (q. v.). 

Tankerfield, Grorcer, an English martyr, was a 
native of York, and followed the occupation of a cook. 
Seeing the great cruelty shown by the papists under 
queen Mary, he began to doubt their doctrines and to 
abhor them. After study, reflection, and prayer, he ab- 
jured popery, whereupon he was arrested and taken to 
Newgate in February, 1555. Being summoned before 
bishop Bonner, he declared his convictions concerning 
auricular confession, the mass, etc. He was sentenced 
to death, and was burned at the stake Aug. 26. See 
Milner’s Fox, Hist. of Christ. Martyrdom, ii, 770. 

Tanner (Bupotúcç, Hebraized in the Talmud as 
"013, also "PO73), the occupation of Simon of Joppa 
(Acts ix, 43; x, 6,32). This trade, on account of the 
bad smell connected with it (comp. Schol. on Aristoph. 
Eq. 44; Petron. Sat. 11), was despised among the Jews 
(Kethuboth, vii, 10; Megillah, iii, 2; see Schéttgen, Hor. 
Heb, i, 447; Wettstein, N. T. ii, 516). Those who fol- 
lowed it were called by the Greeks Bupcodpivat, in 
Latin coriarii, suborturii (Guter, Inscript. p. 1548, No. 
8). They usually had their work -place outside the 
cities (Artemid. i, 51; Mishna, Baba Bathra, ii, 9), or 
on streams or the sea (Acts x, 6). See Walch, Dissert, 
in Act. Apost. ii, 101 sq.— Winer. See MecHanic. The 
ancient Egyptians used the bark of various trees for 
tanning (Wilkinson, ìi, 106). See LEATHER. Thetan- 
neries of Joppa are now on the shore south of the city 
(Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 281). Several circum- 
stances, however, confirm the tradition of the present 
“house of Simon” there (Stanley, Pulest. p. 269). See 
SIMON. 


Tanner, the name of several theological scholars 
and writers. 

1. Anam, born at Innsbruck in 1572, a Jesuit, lect- 
ured on theology at Ingolstadt and Vienna, was made 
chancellor of the University of Prague, and died March 
25, 1632, at Unken. He wrote, Bericht über die u- 
tation zu Regensburg, 1601 (Munich, 1602) :—Theologia 
Scholastica (4 vols.) :— Anatomia Confessionis Augus- 
tanæ :—A pologia pro Societate Jesu (Vienna, 1618) :— 
Disputationes Theologiæ in Summam Thome :—Astrolo- 
gia Sacra (Ingolstadt, 1621). 

2. CONRAD, born at Schwyz Dec. 28, 1752, was made 
abbot of Einsiedeln in 1808, and died April 7, 1825. He 
wrote, Die Bildung des Geistlichen durch Geistesübungen 
(Augsburg, 1807, 2 vols.; 6th ed. 1847) :—Betrachtungen 
zur sittlichen Aufklärung im 19ten Jahrhundert (ibid. 
1804) :— Betrachtungen auf die Feste des Herrn und der 
Heiligen (ibid. 1829 sq.). 

3. MATTHIAS, born at Pilsen in 1630, a Jesuit, was 
professor of philosophy and theology, and was sent to 
Rome in 1675 as procurator of his order. He died about 
1705. He wrote, Cruentum Christi Sacrificium Incruento 
Missæ Sacrificio explicatum (Prague, 1669): — Contra 
Omnes impie Agentes in Locis Sacris [Latin and Bohe- 
mian | :— Societas Jesu usque ad Sanguinis et Vite Pro- 
Jusionem Militans [a glorification of the Jesuitic mis- 
sion | (ibid. 1675; in German, 1683); similar is Societas 
Jesu A postolorum Imitatriz sive Gesta Preclara et Virtu- 
tes, etc. [Latin and German] (ibid. 1694 and 1701) :— 
Historia Montis Oliveti in Moravia ad Strambergam 
Siti [ Bohemian ] (ibid. 1666). (B. P.) 

4. Tiiomas, an English divine and antiquary, was 
born at Market Lavington, Wiltshire, in 1674. He en- 
tered Queens College, Oxford. in 1689; was admitted 
clerk in 1690; graduated in 1693; entered holy orders at 
Christmas, 1694; became chaplain of All-Souls’ College 
in January following; fellow of the same in 1697; and 
chancellor of Norfolk and rector of Thorpe, near Nor- 
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wich, in 1706. He was installed prebendary of Ely 
Sept. 10, 1713; archdeacon of Norfolk Dec. 7, 1721; 
canon of Christ Church Feb. 3, 1723; prolocutor of the 
House of Convocation in 1727; and was consecrated 
bishop of St. Asaph Jan. 23, 1732. He died at Christ 
Church, Oxford, Dec. 14, 1735. After his death ap- 
peared, Notitia Monastica, or an Account of all the Ab- 
beys, Priories, etc., formerly in England and Wales, etc., 
with additions by the Rev. John Tanner (Lond. 1744, 
fol.; Camb, 1787, fol.) : — Bibliotheca Britannico- Hiber- 
nica, sive de Scriptoribus, qui in Anglia, etc. (Lond. 1748, 
fol.; 250 copies). 

See Theologisches Universal-Leaikon, s. v.; Wetzer u. 
Welte, Kirchen-Lextkon, s. v.; Regensburger Conversa- 
tions- Lexikon, 8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theolog. Lite- 
ratur, i, 124; ii, 46, 797; Chalmers, Biog., Dict. 8. v.; 
Hook, Eccles, Biog. 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, s. v. On Adam Tanner, see also Wer- 
ner, Gesch., der kathol. Theol. seit dem trident. Concil. 
(Munich, 1866), p. 7, 17, 25. 


Tanquelmians. See TANCHELMIANS. 
Taoists, Taoism. See Lao-tzv. 


Tapers, Earty Use or. It became customary at 
an early period to burn tapers in churches on various 
occasions, This was done during the reading of the 
gospel, and is partly excused by Jerome. He says to 
Vigilantius, “We do not light candles in open day, 
therefore you slander us without reason.” He confesses, 
however, that some untaught laymen and simple relig- 
ious women, “of whom we may certainly say that they 
have a zeal of God without knowledge,” do such a thing 
in honor of martyrs; but he asks, What is the harm? 
And then he refers to a custom prevalent in the East: 
“In all churches of the East they light tapers, without 
any respect to the relics of martyrs, when the gospel is 
to be read, even when the sun shines brightly; which 
is done, not for the sake of giving light, but as an ex- 
pression of joy. Hence the virgins in the Gospel had 
their lamps lighted; and the apostles were warned to 
‘let their loins be girded about, and their lights burn- 
ing.’ Hence it is said of John also, ‘He was a burning 
and a shining light.’ Also under the figure of a mate- 

rial light is represent- 
ip ed that light of which 
a we read in the Psalter, 
| ‘Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a 
| light unto my path,’ Á 
But the superstition 
spread, and during the 
ceremony of baptism ta- 
pers were placed in the 
hands of the baptized, 
if adults; if they were 
infants, in the hands of 
the sponsors. These ta- 
pers were said to be em- 
blematical of the illu- 
minating power of the 
sacrament. Also at the 
eucharist we find the 
same custom, Tapers 
were also used at mar- 
riages; and in funeral 
processions carried be- 
fore and behind the 
coffin. — Farrar, Eccles. 
Dict. s. v. 

The altar tapers were 
used in those candle- 
sticks which are placed 
on or about the altar; 
ordinarily those which 
== were lighted during the 
office of the Christian 
sacrifice. Custom in 









Altar Taper. 
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the West expects that at least two be lighted, ever 
at low celebrations; at high celebrations, in the Latin 
Church, as also in some English churches, six tapers 
are ordinarily lighted. They symbolize (1) the fact 
that our Saviour, “ God of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God,” is the true Light of the world. They 
are also (2) symbols of joy and gladness on the part of 
the faithful that Christ is born into the world (a) natu- 
rally, (b) sacramentally, i.e. in the eucharistic mystery. 
A seventh taper is added if the bishop of the diocese 
celebrates a solemn pontifical mass; even twelve or 
twenty-one are sometimes used. 

Ta’phath (Heb. Taphath’, MDW, ornament ; Sept.. 
Tepas v.r. Tagara; Vulg. Tapheth), Solomon’s daugh- 
ter, and wife of Abinadab, his commissariat in the dis- 
trict of Dor (1 Kings iv, 11). B.C. cir. 1000. 

Taph’‘nes (Taġváç), a Grecized form (Judith i, 
9) of the Egyptian city TAHPANHES (q. V.). 

Ta’phon (1 Tego; Josephus, Toyóa or Toxdar; 
Vulg. Thopo; Syr. Tefos), one of the cities in Judea 
fortified by Bacchides (1 Mace. ix, 50). It is probably 
the BETH-TAPPUAH (q. v.) of the Old Test., which lay 
near Hebron. The form given by Josephus suggests 
Tekoa, but Grimm (Ezeg. Handbuch) has pointed out 
that his equivalent for that name is Osewé; and there 
is, besides, too much unanimity among the versions to 
allow of its being accepted. 


Tappan, Benjamin, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, the son of the Rev. David Tappan, professor of 
divinity in Harvard College, and grandson of Benjamim 
Tappan, pastor in Manchester, Mass., was born at West 
Newbury, Mass., Nov. 7, 1788. He graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1805, spent some time teaching at Wo- 
burn and Salem, and in 1809 became tutor at Bowdoin 
College, Me., which position he held for two years. In 
1811 he was ordained over the Church in Augusta, Me., 
and continued pastor until he assumed the secretarvship 
of the Maine Missionary Society in 1849. His death 
took place Dec. 22, 1863. His ministry was eminently 
useful, and few men occupy a more prominent place in 
the history of Congregationalism in Maine. He was. 
vice-president of the board of Bowdoin College until his 
death, secretary of the Maine Missionary Society from 
1849 to 1863, and trustee of Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary from 1825, of which he was a most liberal and 
steadfast friend, and a professorship in which he de- 
clined in 1829, Dr. Tappan was an immense worker,. 
was. noted for his hospitality and generosity, and his 
Christian character was one of beauty and strength. 
He was an effective preacher, and had a remarkable 
gift in prayer. Dr. Tappan was one of the pioneers in 
the temperance reform, preaching a sermon on the sub- 
ject in 1813. Waterville College (now Colby Univer- 
sity) conferred upon him the degree of D.D. in 1836, 
and Bowdoin in 1845. See Cong. Quarterly (art. by his- 
son Benjamin), 1865, p. 131-159. 


Tappan, David, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Manchester, Mass., in 1753, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1771, and was ordained in April, 
1774, pastor at Newbury, Mass., where he remained un- 
til inaugurated professor of divinity at Harvard College, 
Dec. 26, 1792, which position he retained until his death, 
Aug. 27, 1803. He published, Two Friendly Letters to 
Philalethes (1785) :—An Address to the Students of An- 
dover Academy (1791):—An Address to Andover Stu- 
dents (1794) :—and a large number of occasional Ser- 
mons. After his death were published Lectures on Jew- 
ish Antiquities (1807) :—Sermons on Important Subjects 
(1807). See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 97. 

Tappan, William Bingham, an American di- 
vine, was born at Beverly, Mass., in 1794, entered the 
service of the American Sunday-school Union in 1826, 
and continued this connection until his death, at West 
Needham, Mass., in 1849. He published, among other 
poetical works, Poetry of the Heart (Worcester, 1845, 
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12mo) .— Sacred and Miscellaneous Poems (Boston, 1846, 
16mo) :—Poetry of Life (ibid. 1847, 16mo):— The Sun- 
day-school and other Poems (ibid. 1848, 16mo). See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 

Tap’puah [some Tappu’ah |] (Heb. Tuppu’ach, 
MBH [in 1 Chron. ii, 43, BH J, an apple, as often; 
Sept. Tagov, Tagovr, Gages, Əappov, etc., and twice 
[ Josh. xv, 34; xvii, 8] omits; Vulg. Tauphua ), the 
name of a man and also of two places in Palestine. See 
APPLE. 

1. Second named of the four sons of Hebron of the 
lineage of Caleb (1 Chron. ii, 43); not to be confounded 
with either of the following (see Keil, ad loc.). B.C. 
ante 1618. 
` 2. A town in the lowland district of Judah, men- 
tioned between En-gannim and Enam (Josh. xv, 34), 
in the group situated in the N.W. corner (see Keil, 
ad loc.); differs from the Beth-tappuah (q. v.) of 
ver. 53, but probably the same with the royal city of 
the Canaanites (Josh. xii, 17), conquered by the Israel- 
ites (see Keil, ad loc.). It is perhaps the present Beit- 
’Atab, an important place on a conspicuous hill, about 
half-way from Jerusalem to Beit-Jebrin. It contains 
about 600 or 700 inhabitants, is built of stone, and has 
a ruined tower or castle (Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii, 13). 
This is apparently the place meant by Schwarz (Palest. 
p. 102) by “the village Beth-Tapa, five English miles 
N.W. [ten N.E.] of Beit-Jibrin.” 

3. A town in the tribe of Ephraim, near the border 
of Manasseh, in which latter the adjacent territory 
(“ land of Tappuah”) lay (Josh. xvi, 8; xvii, 8); prob- 
ably containing a fine spring, and hence called (ver. 7) 
EN-TAPPUAH (q. v.). It is no doubt, as suggested by 
Van de Velde ( Memoir, p. 351), although this is dis- 
puted by Keil (Comment. ad loc.), the same as the pres- 
ent ’Atuf, a deserted village about four hours N.E. by 
E. of Nablûs, with traces of antiquity and ancient wells 
of excellent water. Schwarz also states that “at the 
present day the Arabs call the country between Nablûs 
and the Jordan Balad-tapuach, as probably the town 
of this name was formerly in it” (Palest. p. 89). See 
TRIBE, 

Ta’rah (Heb. Te’rach, MN [in pause Térach, 
M7], wandering or delay; Sept. Tapad v. r. Oapad; 
Vulg. Thare), a station of the Israelites in the desert, 
situated between Tahath and Mithcah (Numb. xxxiii, 
27); perhaps in the great Wady el-Jerafeh, opposite 
Mount Hor. See Exope. 

Tar’alah [some Tara'lah] (Heb. Taralah’, —— 
reeling ; Sept. Qapadd v.r. Oapenrd; Vulg. Tharela), a 
town in the western section of the tribe of Benjamin, 
mentioned between Irpeel and Zelah (Josh. xviii, 27). 
Schwarz suggests (Pulest. p. 128) that. it “is perhaps 
the village Thantel=Thariel, in the neighborhood of 
Lod,” probably meaning Neby Daniyal, two miles south 
of Lud; but the name has little resemblance, and the 
territory of Benjamin did not reach so far west. It is 
possibly represented by the modern village Bett-Tirza, 
in Wady Ahmed, just north of Beit-Jala, with a well 
adjacent and several ruined sites in the vicinity. 


Tarasius, patriarch of Constantinople, was a zealous 
and active supporter of image-worship in the time of 
the empress Irene. See IconocLtasm. He first held 
the secular position of secretary of state, but was cho- 
sen, though a layman, to fill the patriarchal office by 
both the court and the people (A.D. 784). His election 
gave great offence to Rome, but he was eventually rec- 
ognised by Hadrian I on the ground of his avowed in- 
tention to restore the worship of images in the Greek 
Church. Asynod to promote the unifying of the Church 
of Constantinople with other churches, which he had 
suggested as a condition of his acceptance of the pa- 
triarchate, met in 785, but was compelled by a mob to 
adjourn to Nicea, where it reconvened in 787. In this 
body the papal legates were accorded the first place and 
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the patriarch of Constantinople the second, and the lat- 
ter heartily endorsed the new creed, which determined 
that worship, in the exercises of kissing, bowing the 
knee, illuminations, and burning of incense, should be 
rendered to the images of the human person of Christ 
and of Mary, the angels, apostles, prophets, and all 
saints; but not such worship as is due to the Divine 
Being only (ray rinruny mpockiynow—ov pajy thy 
adnsuvhy Narpeiay,  wpérwe povy Ty eig Puce). All 
laws directed against the worship of images were anath- 
ematized. In his own person, Tarasius was also espe- 
cially active in the work of converting the opponents. 
of image-worship. In the matrimonial affairs of Con- 
stantine, the son of Irene, Tarasius played an unworthy 
part. He protested at first against the rejection of 
queen Maria and the substitution for her of Theodota,. 
but soon gave way to the wishes of the court, and 
thereby came into collision with the monks, who re- 
garded the emperor as excommunicated. Tarasius died 
in 806, and ranks among the saints of both the Greek 
and the Romish Church. His literary remains con- 
sist of letters and homilies (see. Walch, Entwurf einer 
vollst. Hist. d. Ketzereten, Spaltungen u. Religionsstreitig-- 
keiten [ Leips. 1782], x, 419-511).—Herzog, Real-Ency-- 
klop. 8. v. 

Ta’rea [some Tare’a] (Heb. Tare’d, YNNN, by in- 
terchange of gutturals for Tahrea ; Sept. Oapet v. r. Ou- 
pay; Vulg. T'haraa), son of Micah in the lineage of 
king Saul (1 Chron. viii, 35 ); elsewhere (ix, 41) called. 
TAHREA (q. V.). 

Tares (fama; Vulg. zizania). There can be 
little doubt that the čıčávıa of the parable (Matt. xiii, 
25) denote the weed called “darnel” (Lolium temulentum),. 
a widely distributed grass, and the only species of the 
order that has deleterious properties. The word used. 
by the evangelist is an Oriental, and not a Greek, term. 
(the native Greek word seems to be alpa, Dioscor. ii, 
91). Itis the Arabic zawân, the Syriac zizána, and the 
zonin (1301) of the Talmud (Mishna, i, 109; see Bux- 
torf, Lex. Talm. s.v.). The derivation of the Arabic: 
word from zân, “ nausea,” is well suited to the character 
of the plant, the grains of which produce vomiting and 
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purging, convulsions, and even death. Volney (Trav. 
ii, 306) experienced the ill effects of eating its seeds; 
and “the whole of the inmates of the Sheffield work- 
house were attacked some years ago with symptoms 
supposed to be produced by their oatmeal having been 
accidentally adulterated with lolium” (Engl. Cyclop. s. v. 
“ Lolium”). The darnel before it comes into ear is very 
similar in appearance to wheat; hence the command 
that the zizania should be left to the harvest, lest while 
men plucked up the tares “they should root up also 
the wheat with them.” Prof. Stanley, however (Sinai 
and Palest. p. 426), speaks of women and children pick- 
ing out from the wheat in the cornfields of Samaria 
the tall green stalks, still called by the Arabs zuwdn. 
4t These stalks,” he continues, “if sown designedly 
throughout the fields, would be inseparable from the 
wheat, from which, even when growing naturally and 
by chance, they are at first sight hardly distinguish- 
able.” See also Thomson (Land and Book, ii, 111): 
4 The grain is just in the proper stage to illustrate the 
parable. In those parts where the grain has headed 
out, the tares have done the same, and then a child 
cannot mistake them for wheat or barley; but where 
both are less developed, the closest scrutiny will often 
fail to detect them. Even-the farmers, who in this 
country generally weed their fields, do not attempt to 
Separate the one from the other.” The grain-growers 
in Palestine believe that the zuwdn is merely a de- 
generate wheat; that in wet seasons the wheat turns to 
tares. Dr. Thomson asserts that this is their fixed opin- 
jon. [Itis curious to observe the retention of the fallacy 
through many ages. “ Wheat and zunin,” says Light- 
foot (Hor. Heb, on Matt. xiii, 25), quoting from the Tal- 
mud, “ are not seeds of different kinds.” See also Bux- 
torf (Lex. Talm. s. v. 49353): “ Zizania, species tritici 
degeneris, sic dicti, quod scortando cum bono tritico, 
in pejorem naturam degenerat.” The Roman writers 
comp. “Infelix lolium,” Virgil, Georg. i, 154) appear 
to have entertained a similar opinion with respect to 
some of the cereals. Thus Pliny (Hist. Nat. xviii, 17), 
borrowing probably from Theophrastus, asserts that 
“barley will degenerate into the oat.” The notion 
that the zizama of the parable are merely diseased or 
-degenerate wheat has been defended by Brederod (see 
his letter to Schultetus in Evercit. Evang. ii, 65), and 
strangely adopted by Trench, who (Notes on the Para- 
bles, p. 91, 4th ed.) regards the distinction of these two 
plants to be “a falsely assumed fact.” If the zizania 
of the parable denote the darnel, and there cannot be 
any reasonable doubt about it, the plants are certainly 
distinct, and the L. temulentum has as much right to 
specific distinction as any other kind of grass. On 
the route from Beirit to Akka (1852), Dr. Robinson 
describes fields of wheat “ofthe most luxuriant growth, 
finer than which I had not before seen in this or any 
-other country. Among these splendid fields of grain 
are still found the tares spoken of in the New Test. As 
described to me, they are not to be distinguished from 
the wheat until the ear appears. The seed resembles 
wheat in form, but is smaller and black. In Beirit, 
‘poultry are fed upon this seed, and it is kept for sale for 
that purpose. When not separated from the wheat, 
bread made from the flour often causes dizziness to 
those who eat of it” (Bibl. Res. iii, 55). The bearded 
-darnel has the bad reputation of yielding the only dele- 
terious grain among all the countless grasses, We are 
not aware that any injurious quality has been detected 
in the seeds of its own congeners, Lolium arvense, L. 
perenne, the rye-grasses so familiar to British husband- 
ry; but if mixed with bread, L. temulentum occasions 
giddiness, nausea, difficulty of articulation, and other 
symptoms ranging from intoxication to paralysis, and 
instances are on record where mortification of the ex- 
tremities, or even death, has ensued (see Burnett, Plante 
Utiliores, vol. iii). Hence the French have named it 
avrate, or “ tipsy-grass,” a word from which the English 
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have dropped the first syllable, and bestowed it on those 
unoffending “ray” or “rye grasses,” by which the dar- 
nel is represented in our hay-fields, Thus understood, 
“how well do these ‘tares’ represent those who make a 
false profession; who appear among God’s people; who 
draw near with their mouth, and honor God with their 
lips, but their heart is far from him (Isa. xxix, 13: 
Matt. xv, 8; Mark vii,6)! Both grow together, and at 
first may seem alike. Man cannot accurately distin- 
guish between the true and the false; but at the great 
harvest-day the Lord will separate them. He will 
gather the wheat into his garner, while the tares 
shall be consumed” (Balfour, Bot. and Relig. p. 251). 
See Kitto, Pict. Bible, ad loc.; Hackett, IUustr. of Script. 
p. 130; Calcott [Lady ], Script. Herbal, p. 475 sq.; Tris- 
tram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 486; Bochelius, De Zi- 
zanits in Eccles, Dei Disseminatis (Arg. 1661). 

Target (91D, kidén, 1 Sam. xvii, 6, a spear, as 
usually rendered; M3X, (sinndh, 1 Kings x, 16; 2 Chron. 
ix, 15; xiv, 8,a large shield, as usually rendered). See 
SHIELD. 


Targum (^N, i.e. translation, interpretation) is 
the name given to a Chaldee version or paraphrase of 
the Old Test., of which there are several extant. 

I. Origin of the Targums.—The origin of the Chaldee 
paraphrase may be traced back to the time of Ezra. 
After the exile it became the practice to read the law 
in public to the people, with the addition of an oral 
paraphrase in the Chaldee dialect. Thus we read in 
Neh. viii, 8, UNEA Dnbxrn Pers BOs INP 
d5~ pw, which expression the Talmud, Bab. Megil- 
lah, fol. 3, col. 1, explains BAM VW WE, i.e. “to ex- 
plain means Targum.” This ecclesiastical usage, ren- 
dered necessary by the change of language consequent 
on the Captivity, was undoubtedly continued in after- 
times. It rose in importance, especially when the syn- 
agogues and public schools began to flourish, the chief 
subject of occupation in which was the exposition of 
the Thorah. The office of the interpreter (Wanna, 
VAI, N12N, less frequently W, comp. Zunz, 
Die gottesd. Vortrdge, p. 332) thus became one of the 
most important, and the canon of the Talmud, that as 
the law was given by a mediator, so it can be read and 
expounded only by a mediator, became paramount (Je- 
rus. Megillah, fol.74). The Talmud contains, even in 
its oldest portions, precise injunctions concerning the 
manner of conducting these expository prelections. 
Thus, “ Neither the reader nor the interpreter is to 
raise his voice one above the other;” “They have to 
wait for each other until each have finished his verse ;” 
“The methurgeman is not to lean against a pillar or a 
beam, but to stand with fear and with reverence;” “He 
is not to use a written Targum, but he is to deliver his 
translation viva voce ;” “No more than one verse in the 
Pentateuch and three in the prophets shall be read or 
translated at a time;” “That there should be not more 
than one reader and one interpreter for the law; while 
for the prophets one reader and one interpreter, or two 
interpreters, are allowed” (Mishna, Megillah, iv, 5, 10; 
Sopherim, xi, 1). Again (Megillah, ibid., and Tosiphta, 
c. ili), certain passages liable to give offence to the 
multitude are specified, which may be read in the syna- 
gogue and translated; others which may be read but 
not translated; others, again, which may neither be read 
nor translated. ‘To the first class belong the uccount 
of the creation—a subject not to be discussed publicly 
on account of its most vital bearing upon the relation 
between the Creator and the Cosmos, and the nature 
of both; the deed of Lot and his two daughters (Gen. 
xix, 31); of Judah and Tamar (ch. xxxviii); the first 
account of the making of the golden calf (Exod. xxxii); 
all the curses in the law; the deed of Amnon and 
Tamar (2 Sam. xiii); of Absalom with his father’s con- 
cubines (xvi, 22); the story of the woman of Gibeah 
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-(Judg. xix). These are to be read and translated, or 


s.7a5M gna. To be read but not translated, 
Sannn NDI FINDS, are the deed of Reuben with 
his father’s concubine (Gen. xxv, 22); the latter por- 
tion of the story of the golden calf (Exod. xxxii); and 
the deed of David and Bathsheba (2 Sam. xi, xii). 

At what time these paraphrases were written down 
we cannot state; but it must certainly have been at an 
early period. Bearing in mind that the Hellenistic 
Jews had for a long time been in possession of the 
law translated into their language, and that in the 
2d century not only had the Jews themselves issued 
Greek versions in opposition to the Alexandrian ver- 
sion, which were received with decided approbation 
-even by the Talmudists, as the repeated and honorable 
mention of Aquila in the Talmud proves, but that 
also the Syrians had been prompted to translate the 
Holy Scriptures, it would indeed be strange bad not 
the Jews familiar with the Aramean dialect also fol- 
lowed the practice at that time universally prevalent, 
and sought to profit by it. We have, in point of fact, 
-certain traces of written Targums extant at least in 
the time of Christ. For even the Mishna seems to im- 
ply this in Yadaim, iv, 5, where the subject treated is 
the language and style of character to be used in writing 
the Targums. Further, the Talmud, Shabbath, fol. 115, 
col. 1, mentions a written Targum on Job of the middle 
of the Ist century (in the time of Gamaliel I), which 
incurred the disapprobation of Gamaliel. Zunz here 
justly remarks, “Since it is not likely that a beginning 
should have been made with Job, a still higher antiq- 
uity as very probably belonging to the first renderings 
-of the law may be assumed” (loc. cit. p. 62). Gritz, in 
his Monatsschrift, 1877, p. 84, believes that this Tar- 
gum of Job, mentioned four times in the Talmud, can 
only refer to a Greek translation of that book; and 
Deérenbourg, in his Essai sur [ Histoire et la Géographie 
de la Palestine, p. 242, accounts for the action of Gama- 
Jiel, because it was written avec des caractères non-hé- 
-braiques. But as Delitzsch, in Hore Hebr. et Talmud. 
(Zeitschrift fiir die luth. Theologie u. Kirche [Leips. 1878], 
P. 211), remarks, “03N IMS means ‘in Targum,’ i.e. 
‘written in the Aramean. and refers not to the charac- 
ters with which, but to the language in which, it was 
written. Gamaliel acted according to old principle, 
‘SQMmia> "NWI MN OW Mp briw D925, i. e., ‘all 
that belongs to oral tradition was not to appear in writ- 
ten form.” This principle included also the Targum, 
but it was not strictly observed, and, like the Mishna, 
sq, also, Targums were clandestinely circulated in sin- 
gle copies. That this was the case we see from the 
fact that Gamaliel of Jabneh, the grandson of Gama- 
liel I or elder, having been found reading the Targum 
on Job, was reminded of the procedure of his grand- 
father, who had the copy of the Job Targum, which 
was brought to him while standing on the mountain of 
the Temple, immured in order to prevent its further use. 
Dr. Frankl, in Die Zusätze tn der Sept. zu Hiob (in 
Gritz, Monatsschrift, 1872, p. 313), says, “ There is no 
-doubt that the additions in the Sept. were made ac- 
-cording to an old Aramæan Targum,” and in corrobora- 
tion of his statement he quotes Tosiphta Shabbath, c. 
14; Shabbath, fol. 115, col. 1; Jerus. Shabbuth, 16, 1; 
Sopherim, v, 15. We are thus obliged to assume an 
early origin for the Targums, a fact which will be cor- 
roborated further on, in spite of the many objections 
raised, the chief of which, adduced by Eichhorn, being 
the silence of the Christian fathers, of whom none, not 
even Epiphanius or Jerome, mention the subject. But 
this silence is of little weight, because the fathers gen- 
erally were ignorant of Hebrew and of Hebrew litera- 
ture. Nor was any importance attached to them in 
<omparison with Greek translations. Besides, in truth, 
the assertion in question is not even supported by the 
facts of the case; for Ephraem Syrus, e. g., made use 
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of the Targums (comp. Lengerke, De Ephraems S. Arte 
Hermeneut, p. 14 sq.; Assemani, Bibl. Orient. i, 66). 

II. The Targum of Onkelos.—There is a Targum of 
Onkelos on the Pentateuch which has always been 
highly valued by the Jews. 

1. Authorship.—In regard to the author, the notices 
of him are meagre and uncertain. We now approach 
one of the most mooted questions as to the identity of 
Onkelos with Akilas or Aquila; but before solving it 
we must hear the different witnesses. The first men- 
tion of Onkelos is found in the Tosiphta, a work drawn 
up shortly after the Mishna. From this we learn: a. 


That Onkelos the Proselyte (747 pido) was 80 se- 


rious in his adherence to the newly adopted (Jewish) 
faith that he threw his share of his paternal inher- 
itance into the Dead Sea, >m Db Ipdm qabrim 
(Tos. Demai, vi, 9). b. At the funeral of Gamaliel the 
elder he burned more than seventy mins worth of 
spices in his honor (Tos. Shabbath, c. 8; the same story 
is repeated with variations Semachoth, c. 8, and Talm. 
A boda Zarah, fol. 11, col. 1). c. He is finally mentioned, 
by way of corroboration to different Halachas, in con- 
nection with Gamaliel in three more places, viz. Chagt- 
gah, iii, 1; Mikvaoth, vi,1; Kelim, iii, 2,2. In the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, Onkelos is mentioned in the following 
passages : 

1. Gittin, fol. 56, col. 2; fol. 57, col. 1, where we read, 
“ Onkelos the Proselyte, the son of Kalonikos (Callinicus 
or Cleonicus ?), the son of Titus’s sister, who, intending to 
become a convert, conjured up the ghosts of Titus, Ba- 


laam, and Jesus (the latter name is omitted in later edi- 
tions, for which, as in the copy before us, is substituted 
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editions], in order to ask them what nation was consid- 
ered the first in the other world. Their answer that Is- 
rael was the favored one decided him.” 

2. Aboda Zarah, fol. 11, col. 1, here called the son of 
Kalonymos (Cleonymos?); and we also read in this place 
that the emperor sent three Roman cohorts to capture 
him, and that he converted them all. 

3. Baba Bathra, fol. 99, col. 1, where Onkelos the Prose- 
lyte is quoted as an authority on the question of the form 
of the cherubim (comp. 2 Chron. iii, 10). 

4. Megiliah, fol. 8, col. 1, where we read, ‘R. Jeremiah, 
or, according to others, R. Chia bar-Abba, said the Targum 
on the Pentateuch was made by the proselyte Onkelos, 
from the mouth of R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua; the Tar- 

um on the prophets was made by Jonathan ben-Uzziel 

rom the month of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi... . 

But have we not been taught that the Targum existed 
from the time of Ezra? ... Only it was forgotten aud 
Onkelos restored it.” 


In the Midrash Tanchuma, section <> <> (Gen. xxviii, 
20), we read, “ Onkelos the Proselyte asked an old 
man whether that was all the love God bore towards 
a proselyte, that he promised to give him bread and a 
garment? The old man replied that this was all for 
which the patriarch Jacob prayed.” In the book of 
Zohar, section M3 WAN (Lev. xviii, 4), Onkelos is 
represented as a disciple of Hillel and Shammai. Fi- 
nally a MS. in the library of the Leipsic Senate (B. H. 
17) relates that Onkelos, the nephew of the wicked 
Titus (9an — Sy) 133), asked the emperor's 
advice as to what merchandise he thought it was prof- 
itable to trade in. Titus told him that that should be 
bought ‘which was cheap in the market, since it was 
sure to rise in price. Onkelos went to Jerusalem and 
studied the law under R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua, and 
his face became wan (M3173 13D 1971). When he 
returned to Titus, one of the courtiers observed the pal- 
lor of his countenance, and said to Titus, “ Onkelos ap- 
pears to have studied the law.” Interrogated by Titus, 
he admitted the fact, adding that he had done it by his 
advice. No nation had ever been so exalted, and none 
was now held cheaper among the nations than Israel; 
“therefore,” he said, “ [ concluded that in the end none 
would be of higher price” (comp. Anger, Ve Onkelo, pt. 
ii [ Lips. 1846], p. 12, where the whole passage in the 
original is copied). In all these passages the name of 
Onkelos is given. But there are many passages in 
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which the version of Akilas (0>"D3 3"M) is men- 
tioned, and the notices concerning Akilas bear consid- 
erable likeness to those of Onkelos, Akilas is men- 
tioned in Siphra (Lev. xxv, 7), and in Jerus. Talmud, 
Demai, 27 d, as having been born in Pontus; that, after 
having embraced the Jewish faith, he threw his pa- 
ternal inheritance into an asphalt lake (Jerus. Demai, P . 
25 d); that he translated the Torah before R. Eliezer ad Pai o e E — — — 

.), ymo- 
and R. Jehoshua, who praised him AMIN Too") and logias verborum transferre conatus est... . Quod He- 
said to him, “Thou art fairer than the sons of men” 


; bræi non solum habent dp3pa sed et mpdapSpa, ille 
(BN 53272 NDD); or, according to the other ac- | caxoLpdwe et syllabas interpretetur et litteras, dictat- 
counts, before R. Akiba (comp. Jerus. Kiddushin, i, 1, 1, 


que oy Toy ovpaviy Kai ov Y THY yiv quod Græca 
etc.; Jerus, Megillah, i,9; Babyl. Megillah, fol. 8, col. 1). | et Latina lingua non recipit,” while Onkelos is freer, 
We learn, further, that he lived in the time of Hadrian | adding sometimes here and there a word or phrase for 
(Chag. ii, 1), that he was the son of the emperor’s sis- 


the better understanding ? 
ter (Tanchun, ed. Prague, fol. 34, col. 2), that he be- That the Targum Onkelos cannot mean a Targum 
came a convert against the emperor's will (ibid. and | after the manner of Aquila is also evident from the 
Shemoth Rabbah, fol. 146 c), and that he consulted Eliezer 


fact that while Aquila made a recension of the then 
and Jehoshua about his conversion (Bereshith Rabba, | existing Sept., nothing of the kind can be said of On- 
fol. 78 d; comp. Midrash Coheleth, fol. 102 b). 


kelos. The latter wrote for the people in a language 
That Akilas is no other than Aquila (‘Acv\ac), the 


which it understood better than the original Hebrew ;. 
well-known Greek translator of the Old Test., we need | the former wrote for polemical purposes, to counterbal- 
hardly add. He was a native of Pontus (Iren. Adv. Her, | ance the arguments of the Christians, who made use of 
3, 24; Jerome, De Vir. Iil.c.54; Philostr. De Her. § 90). | the Alexandrian version against the Jews. That the. 
He lived under Hadrian (Epiph. De Pond. et Mens. § 12), | author of the Chaldee paraphrase was not a proselyte,. 
He is called the wevSepideg (Chron, Alex. mevdepoc) of | but a native Jew, is sufficiently proved from the excel- 
the emperor (ibid. § 14), becomes a convert to Judaism 


lence and accuracy of his work; for without having 
(§ 15), whence he is called the Proselyte (Iren. loc. cit. ; | been bred up from his birth in the Jewish religion and: 
Jerome to Jer. viii, 14, etc.), and receives instructions 


learning, and long exercised in all the rites and doctrines. 
from Akiba (Jerome, loc. cit.), He translated the Old | thereof, and being also thoroughly skilled in both the 
Test., and his version was considered of the highest 


Hebrew and Chaldee languages, as far as a native Jew 
import and authority among the Jews, especially those 


could be, he could scarcely be thought thoroughly ade- 
unacquainted with the Hebrew language (Euseb. Prep. | quate to that work which he performed. The repre- 
Evang. loc. cit. ; Augustine, De Civ, Dei, xv, 23; Philostr, | senting of Onkelos as having been a proselyte seems to 
De Hær. § 90; Justin, Novell. 146). Thirteen distinct quo- | have proceeded from the error of taking him to have 
tations from this version are preserved in the Talmud and | been the same with Aquila of Fontus, who was indeed 
Midrash; and we may classify the whole as follows: a Jewish proselyte. A comparison of both versions 
must show the superiority of Onkelos’s over that of 
Aquila, The latter, on account of his literal adherence 
to the original, makes his version often nonsensical and 
unintelligible, and less useful than the former, as the 
following will show: 


named, in commendation, perhaps, of its like excellences, 
This view is very ingenious, but it is hardly probable. 
Now the question arises, how is it that there is only 
a version of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, while Aquila: 
translated the whole Old Test.? If Onkelos’s Targum. 
was really made after the manncr of Aquila, how is it 
that the latter is so slavishly literal, translating even 


































Greek Quotations. ~ Gen. xvii, 1, in Beresh. Rab. 51 b; 
Lev. xxiii, 40, Jerus. Sukkah, 3, 5, fol. 53 d (comp. Vaj. Rab. 
200 d); Isa. iii, 20, Jerns. Shabb. 6, 4, fol. 8 b; Ezek. xvi, 
10, Midr. Thren. 58 c; Ezek. xxiii, 43, Vaj. Rab. 203 d; Pea. 
xlviii, 15 (Masor. text xlvii, according to the Sept), Jerus. 
Meg. 2, 3, fol. 73 b; Prov. xviii, 21, Vaj. Rab. fol. 203 b: 
pain 1, 6, Midr. Esth. 120 d; Dan. v, 5, Jerus. Yoma, 3, 8, 

ol. 41 a. 

Hebrew Quotations (retranslated from the Greek).—Lev. 
xix, 20, Jerus. Kid. i, 1, fol. 59 a; Dan. viii, 13, Beresh. Rab. 
24 c. 

Chaldee Quotations.—Prov. xxv, 11, Beresh. Rab. 104 b; 
Isa. v, 6, Midr. Coh. 113 ¢, d. 


Genesis. 
ii, 6. TNI—Agq. èrıpAvyuós; Onk. X399. 
T. DADWI—Aq. àvarvon; Onk. NND WI. 
vi, 4. BSI Ag. iriaiarovren Onk. N'S | 
16. MINY — Ag. peonuBpivsv; Onk. “Am3. 
viii, 1. 12W" —Aq. xai éordAncav ; Onk. 1734 
xii, 8. PMM—Agq. uerřpe; Onk. PSMON'. 
Xv, 2. PW JI1—Aq. vids tot mwoticovros; Onk, 37 
NOI. 
xviii, 12. MS9P3—Aq. xar adris; Onk. NASA. 
smid3—Aq. katatpiBrvacs; Onk. M°A"O. 
xxii, 2. M™ 172 7 IS— Aa THY Yiv THY Katagdavis. 
Onk. SIMD NIND. 
13. T203—Aq. èv evxvæ; Onk, NOS"NS. 
xxvi, 33. JAW ANAI—Agq. tpéap rAnouovns; Onk. ND. 
XIW. 
xxx, 8. "MND DNDN “DINED — Aq. cvvéotpever- 
pe 6 Əeós; Onk. “MISS TDIP. 
11, 343 (Keri 3 NI)—Aq. FaSev h Leow; Onk.. 
SA RMN. 
xxxii, 25. DANI —Aq. kvieto; Onk. DIAY. 
XXxiv, 21. Dandy Aq. gmnpteopévors; Onk. nbw. 
XXXV, 16. yo oS MIS — Aq. xaS’ Sdov tis yas; Onk.. 
RSAX 115. 
xxxvi, 24. DAN TAN —Agq,. tots 'Iauciu; Onk. M™ 
S734. 


All these quotations are treated at length by Anger, 
De Onkelo, i, 13 sq., and the variations adduced there 
show how carefully they have to be perused, and the 
more so since we have as yet no critical edition of the 
Talmud. 

The identity of Akilas and Aquila having been as- |. 
certained, it was also argued that, according to the 
parallel accounts of Onkelos and Aquila, Onkelos and 
Aquila must be one and the same person, since it was 
unlikely that the circumstances and facts narrated 
could have belonged to two different individuals. But 
who will warrant that the statements are correct? 
There are chronological differences which cannot be 
reconciled, unless we have recourse to such means as 


the Jewish historian Dr. Gritz, who renders PIM 35 


(i.e. R. Gamaliel I, or elder) “ Gamaliel II.” Is it not 
surprising that on one and the same page Onkelos is 
once spoken of as “Onkelos the Proselyte,” and “Onke- 
los the son of Kalonymos became a convert” (A boda 
Zarah, fol. 11, col. 1)? It has also been stated that 
Onkelos was neither the author of the Targum nor a 
historical person, but that Targum Onkelos means sim- 
ply a version made after the manner of Akilas, the 
Greek translator. Aquila’s translation was,a special 
favorite with the Jews, because it was both literal and 
accurate. Being highly valued, it was considered a 
model or type after which the new Chaldee one was 
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‘xxxvii, 27. XYI MO — Aq. rì wAeovéxrnua; Onk. MA 
Rb san pnn. 
xxxviil, 18. J>°MP'—Aq. orperrév; Onk. NEWW. 
xiii, 4. JION—AgQ. ciurrwua; Onk. RMN". 
Exodus, 
1, 9. BIRDS —Ag. dcrotvoy (id. Deut. ix, 1); Onk. 
J{3pnN. 
11. N3302 WD—Ag. róňes oxnvandrev: Onk. 
RAW MAS “Wp. 
13. JIEBA—Aq. èv tpupyuatc; Onk. WP. 
iv, 12. NWT —Ag. gwrtiow ce (id. ver. 15; xxiv, 
12 always gwrilerv, taken from “X); Onk. 
ITED (id. ver. 15; xxiv, 12). 
viii, 12. DINIM—Ag. waypviav; Onk. PAIN. 
xiv, 27. homed — Aq. eis adpxatov avrov; Onk. 
MBpIND. 
xv, 8. I2 -Aq. éowpev9n; Onk. RADI. 
xxiv, 6. PIIANA—Aq. v rpoStuacw; Onk. NR" PAM. 
xxviii, 8. "JW — Aq. ĉ&apopov (id. xxxv, 22, 85); Onk. 
ST. 
xxix, 6. 71) -Aq. rò wéradov; Onk. xdsd5, 
36. MNUM DED b9— Ag. racuod wepi 
éuaptias; Onk. "DIM RDS dy. 
xxx, 12. "BIS—Agq. fiasca; Onk. JP. 
85. ISD "DS RW SB — Aq. aworeracuévos 
airér öre; Onk. WIM 595. 
Aq. arenéracey avtov; Onk. maby sN, 
xxxiv, 24. B°295 widy — Åq. tpeis xaSddous; Onk. 
yaar nbn. 
Leviticus. 
fii, 1. DTAS W—Ag. eipnvixäs; Onk. NWP NOD. 
xiii 6. MDN mMOD— Aq. éxcdwon èriðoua; Onk. 
pno NDON. 


xvii, T. DSWD —Aq. rots rpouoðou (id. Isa. xiii, 21); 


Onk. "7". 
XXV, 83. DNAN SWNI—Aq. de by èyyitwv der: Onk. 
pimps «y, 
xxvii, 2. N"5P"—Aq, Savuaorsen; Onk. WD". 
Numbers, 
i, 47. mand —Aq. els pd Bdov; Onk. YNYD. 
xi,8, OWN "TWD — Aq. rod actos tAaiov; Onk. 
mopa wbs. 
xxiii, 12. NADDMRAAq. Aağevriv ; Onk, RMD". 


Deuteronomy. l 
i40. DÐ 13D—Aq. veúsare atrois; Onk, WIEMN 
ELA 
xxii, 9. BYNDD—Aq. åvouorópevos ; Onk, VAY. 
TIVI W—Aq. dvridicaxeiuevoyv ; Onk. NIUJ W. 
xxiii, 15. qnp> ISMN mmd4—Aq. tov dovvat tous 
txSpovs cou eis mpdcwnev cov; Onk. “DAAD 
425p Faas “b93. 
xxviii, 20. MANAN AN MANAT NAN — Aq. orav} 
Onk. D RAND ms 


kai gpayéðaiva; 
RDW. 

It has been urged that while Akilas’s version is al- 
ways cited in the Talmud by the name of its author, 
o>"p» Dann, the Targum of Onkelos is never quoted 
with his name, but introduced with 393902 "13, 
“as we translate,” or {3 DANN, “our Targum,” or 


21203, “as the Targum has it;” but this only shows 
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the high esteem in which Onkelos’s Targum stood. 
And as to the quotations of Aquila, almost all which 
are cited are on the prophets and Hagivographa, while 
Onkelos’s Targum is only on the law; and a close ex- 
amination of the sources themselves shows that what is 
said there has reference only to the Greek version, 
which is fully expressed in the praise of R. Eliezer and 
R. Jehoshua when saying O38 733° Mb b", “ Thou 
art fairer than the sons of men,” thereby alluding to 
Gen. ix, 27, where it is said that Japheth (i. e. the Greek 
language) should one day dwell in the tents of Shem 
(i. e, Israel) ( Megtllah, i, 11, 71 b and c; Bereshith 
Rabba, 40 b). 

There is another very important point, which has 
been overlooked by all favoring the identity of Akilas 
with Onkelos, and thus putting the origin of the Tar- 
gum of Onkelos at a late date, viz. the use of the 
memra=oyog by Onkelos; and this peculiarity of the 
Targum shows that its origin belongs to the time of 
Philo and the New-Test. period. It is not unlikely that, 
in this respect, Onkelos was followed by the other Tar- 
gumists, and that his intention was to reconcile Alex- 
andrian with Palestinian theology. John’s doctrine 
of the Logos would be without any foundation or point 
of departure if we could not suppose that at the time of 
Jesus a similar doctrine concerning the Word of God, 
as it can be deduced from the Targum, was known 
among the Palestinian Jews. That later Judaism has 
put aside this important moment of older theology 
must be explained from its opposition to Christianity. 

In the Targum of Onkelos we find not the least 
indication that it was made after the destruction of 
Jerusalem; we find neither the least trace of hostil- 
ity to the Romans nor of opposition to Christianity. 
The Temple is regarded as still standing, the festive 
days are still celebrated, the Jews are still a nation 
which never ceases to resist its enemies. This may 
be seen from the prophetic passages, as Gen. xlix, 
Numb. xxiv, Deut. xxxiii, the explanation of which, 
as given by Onkelos, could have hardly originated 
after A.D. 70. Onkelos uses for Argob (Deut. iii, 4, 
14; so also Jonathan, 1 Kings iv, 13) the name Tra- 
chona (82130) =Trachonitis (Luke iii, 1); Josephus 
writes Tpaywriric, sometimes å Todypy (Ant. xv, 10, 
1 and 3; xviii, 4,6; xx,7, 1). The Peshito of the 
Pentateuch did not follow this explanation (Luke iii, 
1, X31209 NR AMN), probably because the division 
of Palestine at the time of Jesus did not exist in the 
Syrian translator's days, or it was unintelligible to him 
(among the rabbins RIS" is used in the sense of 
“ palace,” —*8 [ Buxtorf, Lex. p. 913 sq. )). All this 
indicates, or rather confirms, the suppositien that this 
Targum belongs to the time of Jesus, There is a 
similar indication in Onkelos’s rendering of Bashan 
by INA (Syr. 373772), Batansea (see Gesenius, Comm. 
zu Jes. ii, 13); MIS 0, by Gennesaret, 053"). 
This reminds one of the language of the New Test.; 
so also N3272 (Mammon), “the injustice with the 
Mammon” (41 manana |W"; it is said, in Gen. 
xiii, 13, of the Sodomites), When Paul speaks of that 
“ spiritual rock” that followed the children of Israel in 
the wilderness (1 Cor. x, 3), he undoubtedly refers to 
the tradition preserved by Onkelos (also by Pseudo- 
Jonathan ), “The well which the princes digged, the 
chiefs of the people cut it, the scribes with their staves; 
it was given to them in the wilderness. And from [the 
time] that it was given to them it descended with them 
to the rivers, and from the rivers it went up with them 
to the height, and from the height to the vale which is 
in the field of Moab” (Numb. xxi, 18 sq.). Hence the 
expression of the apostle, “spiritual, following rock.” 
The Syriac retains the proper names of the Hebrew text. 
After what has been said, we believe the Targum of On- 
kelos originated about the time of Phtlo—an opinion 
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which is also held by Zunz (Goftesd. Vorträge, p. 62). 
This being true, Onkelos and Akilas (or Aquila) are 
not one and the same person—a view also expressed by 
Frankel (Zu dem Targum der Propheten [ Breslau, 1872], 
p. 6); and the Talmudic notices concerning Onkelos, the 
disciple of Gamaliel I (or elder), the teacher of the 
apostle Paul, are corroborated by our argument, minus 
the notice that Onkelos was a proselyte, as we have al- 
ready stated above. For with the identity of Onkelos 
with Akilas (or Aquila), it is hardly conceivable that a 
man like Aquila, who, from a Christian, became a Jew, 
and such a zealous one that he prepared another Greek 
version for polemical purposes against the Christians, 
should have spent so much money at the death of 
Gamaliel I, whose liberal and friendly attitude towards 
Christianity was known, and who is even said to have 
become a Christian, as a tombstone covering his re- 
mains in a church at Pisa indicates: 
“ Hoc in sarcophago requiescunt corpora sacra 

Sanctorum. . . . Sanctus Gamaliel... 

Gamaliel divi Pauli didascalus olim, 

Doctor et excellens Israelita fuit, 

Concilii magni fideique per omnia cultor.” 
We now come to the work itself. 

2. Style, ete.—The language of Onkelos greatly ap- 
proaches the Biblical Chaldee, i.e. it has still much 
of Hebrew coloring, though in a less degree than the 
other. It also avoids many Aramaisms (such as the 
contraction of nouns) which at a later period became 
prevalent, and comprises a comparatively small num- 
ber of Greek words, and of Latin words none what- 
ever. Of Greek words we mention, Exod. xxviii, 
25, X592 =ßBhovňoç; ver. 11, gaa =y\výń; Gen. 
xxviii, 17, WI"IW==idwrn¢; Lev. xi, 30, xnudm= 
kwrornc; Exod, xxviii, 19, SX°P 2 =Spaciag (Pliny, 
xxxvii, 68) ; xxxix, 11, RI“IDS=capynddmor; Deut. 
xx, 20, BIDS =yapdcwpa ; Exod, xxviii, 20, D2)12 
xpõðpa; Numb. xv, 38, Deut. xxii, 12, NTBOMS= 
coaoredov; Exod. xxx, 34, MWI=xiotoc; Gen. xxxvii, 
28, IGS —=Ajdov; Exod. xxiv, 16, NOND=¢dpooc ; 
xxvi, 6, XDD =róprn ; Gen. vi, 14, OVI P =Kedpoc ; 
Exod. xxviii, 19, "32 = «xéyypoç (Pliny, xxxvii, 
14), There are, besides, some obscure expressions which 
were partly unintelligible to the Talmudists, as X33200 
for WMM, etc. in Exod. xxxv, 23; xxviii, 4, 8X23 
for Vans ver. 17, jp" for mUD; ver. 18, ™"SIP 
for DW; Lev. xxii, 20, MIVA PSM for 55am 
yn, etc. 

The translation of Onkelos is, on the whole, very 
simple and exact. It is obvious from the character of 
the work that the author was in possession of a rich 
exegetical tradition; hence we never find him omitting 
any passage of the original. His elucidations of difti- 
cult and obscure passages and expressions, perhaps less 
satisfactory, are commonly those most accredited by in- 
ternal evidence, and in this particular he is worthy of a 
more careful regard and assent than have usually fallen 
to his lot. Gen. iii, 15 he translates "5 "m" N'N 
mb syama mei jotpba mb mast ma 7> 
NBIOD, i.e. “he shall remember thee what thou hast 
done to him from the beginning, and thou shalt watch 
him unto the end;” iv, 7 he translates 2D"M ON Nb 
pb qaas guan xb oni q> panw qans 
29 pa NSADMND mnst We FREN NIMS, 
“shall not pardon be given to thee if thou doest well; 
but if thou doest not well, thy sin shall be preserved till 
the day of judgment, when it will be exacted of thee,” 
etc. Here DNW is taken from NwW3, in the sense of 
tollere peccata, i.e. “ taking-away of sin,” and not in the 
sense of “ lifting-up of the countenance.” Onkelos did 
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not understand the meaning of the verse, but (says. 
Winer) “sensum hujus loci prudentissimos etiam inter- 
pretes mirifice vexavit.” Gen. vi, 3, Onkelos, like the 
Sept., Syr., Saad., and many recent commentators, gives. 
RSW FoR basa PIM Awa Rw opm nò 
(DAW=Bl WRN), i. e. “this evil generation shall 
not stand before me forever, because they are flesh ;”” 
xiv, 14, "nabiy AT TAT, ie. “he armed his young 
men,” but xv, 2, pYA =R), “ governor,” is 
contrary to the true sense of the words; xx, 16, he 
did not rightly understand M343), for he translates 


MDS mvs ma b3 595 “and with respect to 
all she said she was reproved;” xxiv, 55, "N 62" 
=w, which the Sept. correctly translates pepas 
woe éra, Vulg. saltem decem dies, Onkelos, in accord- 
ance with all Jewish interpreters, explains by j79 
SAI RAW IW 779I, i. e. “a season of times, or ten 
months;” xxiv, 63, mow> is translated by mrdxd 
“to pray ;” xxvii, 42, OMIM is translated, by way of 
explanation, at upo» "> a2, “plotteth against 
thee, to kill thee.” The difficult TMAR, in xli, 43, is ex- 
plained by nodad NIN, “a father to the king,’.and 
ToSb Mops by md yaba praaHs N5323, “the man- 
to whom mysteries are revealed.” The D2 "> "mms 
MN, in xlviii, 22, is correctly given by <> mans: 
=y phm, “and I give thee one part ;” and D23 TMD, 
in xlix, 4, by JEX DIP> NDTR, “thov. hast been car- 
ried away by thine anger.” 

Explanatory additions, which evidently belong to- 
Onkelos, are found in Gen. vi, 3 (2^ BR, “if they 
may be converted,” at the end of the verse); 1x, 5 
Cmr NOT Mm Tw, “who sheddeth the blood 
of his brother”); xiv, 22 (where ybya, “in prayer,” is 
added to "7" "Mi0%7); xliii, 32 (where we have 
woe tay mab pons S9929 NPTIMS, | 
“because the Hebrews eat the animals which are 
sacred to the Egyptians”) (comp. Winer, De On- 
keloso, p. 41). Larger additions and deviations from 
the original text are found mostly in the poetical parts 
of the Pentateuch (Gen. xlix, Numb. xxiv, Deut. xxxii 
and xxxiii). In the multiplicity of words which is 
here employed, the original text almost disappears. 
Thus Gen. xlix, 11, 12, which is referred to the Mes- 
siah (the parallel being Numb. xxiv, 17), is rendered, 
“ Israel shall dwell in the circuit of his city; the people 
shall build his temple; and there shall be the righteous 
in his circuit, and the makers of the law in his doc- 
trine; the best purple shall be his clothing; his cover- 
ing shall be silk dyed with purple and with various 
colors. His mountains shall be redder in their vine- 
yards; his hills shall drop wine; his fields shall be 
white with his grain and with flocks of sheep.” 

In passages relative to the Divine Being, we perceive 
the effect of a doctrinal bias in certain deviations from 
the Hebrew text. Anthropomorphic and anthropo- 
pathic expressions are avoided, lest human attributes. 
should be assigned to the Deity. Thus, DAON and 
mus" are rendered 4 S972", “the Word of God ;” or 
"93 NT", “ the splendor of God;” or "°F RMIIW, “the 
Shechinah of God.” Akin to this peculiarity is the 
avoidance of OMX, when it is applied to men or idols, 
and the employment of 35, N72", JISo, sors. In cases 
where divine qualities or ornaments appear to be assigned 
to men, Onkelos modifies and smooths the meaning, and 
substitutes a different idea. Thus, j°ANA355 mns, 
i.e. “ye shall be as princes,” is substituted for BIN" 
D“mbNS, in Gen. iii, 5; or 209 IANS HT DING Yr, 
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in ver. 22, is translated by xadya “TM AIM PIN 
37372, “behold Adam is the only one in the world of 
himself.” 

Onkelos shows an apparent desire to present the 
great men of his nation in as favorable a light as pos- 
sible (comp. Gen. xvi, 12; xxv, 27; xlv, 27). Difficult 
words are not unfrequently retained, as in Gen. ii, 12; 
Exod. xii, 7; Lev. xiii, 30; and Deut. xxii, 12. Names 
of peoples, cities, and mountains are given as they were 
common in his time. Thus, in Gen. viii, 4, instead of 
DAN "NM, he has 9p "4D, as in Syr. and Arab. ; 
993W PAS, in x, 10, becomes 523 NIN; DNNDI, 
in ver. 14, becomes "RPUIDP; D"SNRI2W, in xxxvii, 
25, becomes “NIY, etc. (see Winer, op. cit. p. 39). In 
perusing Onkelos as a source of emending the Hebrew 
text, great caution is necessary, and the more so be- 
cause we have not as yet a critical edition of this Tar- 
gum. The only safe rule in emending the Hebrew text 
is when the same variety of readings which the Chaldee 
presents is found in several Hebrew MSS. Thus, e. g., 
in Exod. ix, 7, we read in the Hebrew 585" mj, 


but in the Chaldee SN"W" "937 N93. The orig- 


inal reading was probably byswn 2 mipan, which 
is found in several MSS. of Kennicott and De Rossi, 
and in most of the ancient versions. The Targum of 
Onkelos has always been held in high regard among the 
Jews, who also composed a Masorah upon it. Sucha 
Masorah has lately been published, from a very ancient 
codex, by Dr. Berliner, Die Massorah zum Targum On- 
kelos, enthaltend Massorah Magna und Massorah Parva 
(Leips. 1877). 

3. Manuscripts of Onkelos are extant in great num- 
bers. Oxford has five, London (British Museum) two, 
Vienna six, Augsburg one, Nuremberg two, Altdorf one, 
Carisruhe three, Stuttgart two, Erfurt three, Dresden 
one, Leipsic one, Jena one, Dessau one, Helmstiidt 
two, Berlin four, Breslau one, Brieg one, Ratisbon one, 
Hamburg seven, Copenhagen two, Upsala one, Amster- 
dam one, Paris eight, Molsheim one, Venice six, Turin 
two, Milan four, Leghorn one, Sienna one, Geneva one, 
Florence five, Bologna two, Padua one, Trieste two, 
Parma about forty, Rome eighteen, more or less com- 
plete, etc., containing Onkelos. For a full description 
of these MSS., see Winer, De Onkeloso, p. 13 sq. 

4. Editions.—The Targum of Onkelos was first pub- 
lished with Rashi’s commentary on the Pentateuch 
( Bologna, 1482, fol.). It was subsequently reprinted 
quite frequently, and may be found in the Rabbinic 
and Polyglot Bibles. Buxtorf was the first to add the 
vowel-points.to the Targum. As yet, we have no criti- 
cal edition of this Targum. Dr. Berliner purposes to 
publish a new and critical edition according to that 
of Sabioneta (1557). This Targum has been translated 
into Latin by Alphonso de Zamora in the Complutensian 
Polyglot, by Paul Fagius, and by John Mercier (1568). 
That of Fagius is the best. It was rendered into Eng- 
lish by Etheridge (Lond. 1862-65), 

5. Literature.—Jes. Berlin (Pik), N’"359M 73", or 
glosses and comments upon the Targum of Onkelos 
( Breslau, 1827); Luzzato, "A 3M, Philorenus, sive 
de Onkelosi Chaldaica Pentateuchi Versione Dissertatio, 
etc. (Vienna, 1830), distributes the deviations from the 
Hebrew into thirty-two classes, and endeavors to emend 
the text from MSS., although the genius of the version 
is not well described in it (the writer of the art. “ Tar- 
gum” in Smith’s Dict, of the Bible, besides a great deal 
of useless ballast, thought it necessary to copy Luz- 
zato ); Berkowitz, “N M019, on the hermeneutics of 
Onkelos (Wilna, 1843); id. mbow maptdn (ibid. 
1874); Levy, in Geiger’s Zeitschrift, 1844, v, 175-198; 
Furst, Literaturblatt, 1845, p. 337 sq., 354; Smith, Dia- 
tribe de Chald. Paraphrastis eorumque Versionum (Oxf. 
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daica (Lips. 1820); Maybaum, Die Anthropomorphten 
und Anthropopathien bet Onkelos, etc. ( Breslau, 1870 ) ; 
Geiger, Jüdische Zeitschrift, 1871, p. 85-104; Ma"Ms 
"25, or a commentary on Onkelos by Dr. Adler in the 
edition of the Pentateuch with ten commentaries (Wilna,,. 
1874); and the literature given in the art. ONKELOs in 
this Cyclopedia. 

III. Jonathan ben-Uzziel on the Prophets, i. e. Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the twelve minor prophets, stands next in time and im- 
portance to Onkelos. 

1. Authorship and Sources.—As to Jonathan himself, 
we read in the 'Talmud—(1.) “ Eighty disciples had Hil- 
lel the elder, thirty of whom were worthy that the She- 
chinah [Divine Majesty] should rest upon them, as it 
did upon Moses our Lord; peace be upon him. ‘Thirty 
of them were worthy that the sun should stand still at 
their bidding, as it did at that of Joshua ben- Nun.. 
Twenty were of intermediate worth. The greatest of 
them all was Jonathan ben-Uzziel, the least R. Jochanan. 
ben-Zachai; and it was said of R. Jochanan ben-Zachai 
that he left not [ uninvestigated] the Bible, the Mishna, 
the Gemara, the Halachahs, the Haggadahs, the subtle- 
ties of the law, and the subtleties of the Sopherim .. . ;. 
the easy things and the difficult things [from the most 
awful divine mysteries to the common popular prov- 
erbs].... If this is said of the least of them, what is 
to be said of the greatest, i. e. Jonathan ben - Uzziel ?” 
(Baba Bathra, 134 a; comp. Sukkah, 28a). (2.) A sec- 
ond passage, referring more especially to our present sub- 
ject, reads as follows: “The Targum of Onkelos was. 
made by Onkelos the Proselyte from the mouth of R.. 
Eliezer and R. Jehoshua, and that of the prophets by 
Jonathan ben-Uzziel from the mouth of Haggai, Zech- 
ariah, and Malachi. And in that hour was the land of 
Israel shaken three hundred parasangs, ... Anda voice 
was heard, saying, ‘Who is this who has revealed my 
secrets unto the sons of man?’ Up rose Jonathan ben- 
Uzziel and said, ‘It is I who have revealed thy secrets 
to the sons of man... . But it is known and revealed 
before thee that not for my honor have I done it, nor 
for the honor of my father’s house, but for thine honor, 
that the disputes may cease in Israel? . . . And he fur- 
ther desired to reveal the Targum to the Hagiographa, 
when a voice was heard,‘ Enough.’ And why? Be- 
cause the day of the Messiah is revealed therein” (Me- 
gillah, 3 a). 

There is some exaggeration in this description of 
Jonathan’s paraphrase, but it only shows the high es-. 
teem in which it stood. Fabulous as the whole may 
appear, yet there is no doubt as to the high antiquity 
of this paraphrase. May doubts were raised as to the 
authorship of this Targum. Some, who would not deny 
the existence of Jonathan, hesitate to believe that he 
had any share in the Targum commonly ascribed to 
him. It has also been suggested by Luzzato and Gei- 
ger that “ Jonuthan is the same with the Greek Theodo- 
tion, and that the Babylonians gave this name to the 
paraphrase — especially as they were acquainted with 
that of Jonathan ben-Uzziel—to indicate that the Tar- 
gum was after the manner of Theodotion, like the re- 
puted origin of the name Onkelos in connection with 
the Greek A kilas or Aquila.” But this more ingenious 
than true suggestion has no support, and needs no 
refutation. It has also been suggested by most of the 
modern critics that because this Targum is never once 
quoted as the Targum of Jonathan, but is invariably in- 
troduced with the formula HD" ^ DIM, “as R. 
Joseph interprets,” that not Jonathan, but R. Joseph, is 
the author of this Targum; and this supposition is 
based upon the fact that the Talmud relates that this 
R. Joseph, in his latter years, occupied himself chiefly 
with the Targum when he had become blind. ‘This re- 
lation of the Talmud, and perhaps the fact that Jona- 
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tion, “M, i.e. JMIN BM, made Joseph the author 
of this Targum, since “n may also mean gor owAN, 
or something else, and the real Targum is now quoted 
ainder Joseph’s name. That Jonathan’s Targum was 
really extant before the time of R. Joseph we see 
from Megillah, 3 a, where on Zech. xii, 12 R. Joseph 
remarks, “ Without the Targum to this passage, we 
could not understand it ;” but when the writer of the 
art. “Targum” in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible remarks, 
“Twice even it is quoted in Joseph’s name, and 
with the addition, ‘Without the Targum to this verse 
(due to him), we could not understand it,” he only 
betrays his carelessness as to the Talmudic sentence. 
After all, we do not see why we should not rely upon the 
Talmudic notice concerning Jonathan equally as much 
as upon that concerning R. Joseph. The language con- 
cerning the former, we admit, is a little hyperbolical, but 
this does not exclude the truth of the matter. Besides, 
there is nothing to militate against Jonathan having 
‘written a Targum on the prophets; and even the ex- 
pression that this Targum was made “from the mouth 
of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi” is not so absurd as 
the writer of the art. “ Targum” in Kitto’s Cyclopedia 
would suppose, for if it means anything, it means this, 
that the explanation of Jonathan contains the transmit- 
ted exposition in the spirit of Hillel, and, as Zunz re- 
marks (Gottesd. Vorträge, p. 332), “ Jonathan’s Targum 
on the prophets, as a result of studies which were in- 
Strumental in forming fixed national opinions, proves 
that a considerable time before it was customary to ex- 
plain the contents of the prophetical books, by means 
of Targumical prelections or otherwise, to the public. 
Nay, he commends the teachers for—even in evil times 
—teaching the law in the synagogues at the head of 
the congregations” (Targ. on Judg. v, 2,9). From the 
New Test. we know that Moses and the prophets were 
read in the synagogues, and, deducting all hyperbolical 
language, there is no reason for doubting the high an- 
tiquity of this Targum. The text is rendered, in the 
same manner as by Onkelos, free from all one-sided and 
‘polemical considerations, which the Jews since the 2d 
century followed. Many passages are referred to the 
Messiah, even such as do not rightly belong to him, 
so that no polemical tendency against Christians ap- 
pears in the version. The following is a list of 
them: 1 Sam. ii, 10; 2 Sam. xxiii, 3; 1 Kings iv, 33; 
Isa. iv, 2; ix, 6; x, 27; xi, 1, 6; xv, 2; xvi, 1-5; 
xxviii, 5; xlii, 1; xliii, 10; xlv, 1; li, 13; lili, 10; 
Jer, xxiii, 5; xxx, 21; xxxiii, 13, 15; Hos, iii, 5; 
xiv, 8; Mic. iv, 8; v, 2, 18; Zech. ili, 8; iv, 7; vi, 12; 
x, 4. l 

2. Character, etc.—In the historical books the exe- 
gesis is simple and tolerably literal. A few words are 
added occasionally, which have no representatives in 
the original, but they are not many. The interpreta- 
tion is good, giving the sense fully and fairly; but in 
the prophetic books the tex. is more freely handled, for, 
as Zunz justly remarks (op. cit. p. 63), “ The propheti- 
-cal writings, not containing anything of the nature of 
legal enactment, admitted of a greater latitude in hand- 
ling the text. This became even unavoidable because 
of the more obscure language and the predictions con- 
‘cerning Israel’s future by which they are characterized. 
Even in the case of the historical books, Jonathan often 
acts the part ofan expositor. In the case of the prophets 
themselves, this course of exposition—in reality becom- 
ing a Haggadah—is pursued almost uninterruptedly.” 
“This pervading, often misunderstood, characteristic,” 
‘says Hiivernick, “constitutes the chief proof, confirmed 
also by external evidence, of the oneness of the author- 
‘ship of this Targum; for not only do parallel passages 
(such as Isa. xxxvi-xxxix ; comp. 2 Kings xviii, 13 sq. ; 
Isa. ii, 24; Mic. v, 1-3) literally harmonize, but he is 
also in the habit of furnishing, particularly the poet- 
ical portions of the historical books (Judg. v; 1 Sam. 
ii; 2 Sam. xxiii), with profuse additions. ‘These ad- 
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ditions often very much resemble each other (comp. 
Judg. v, 8 with Isa. x, 4; 2 Sam. xxiii, 4 with Isa, 
xxx, 26).” 

Another peculiarity of this Targum are the Jewish 
dogmatical opinions of that day with which the work 
is interwoven, and the theological representations, in 
introducing which a special preference was given to the 
book of Daniel. Examples of this are the interpreting 
of the phrase “stars of God” by “people of God” (Isa. 
xiv, 13; comp. Dan. viii, 10; 2 Macc. ix, 10); the ap- 
plication of the passage in Dan. xii, 1 to that in Isa. iv, 
2. In Isa. x, 32 the author introduces a legend framed 
in imitation of the narrative in Dan. iii, which is re- 
peated by later Targumists (comp. Targ. Jerus.; Gen. 
xi, 28; xvi, 5; 2 Chron. xxviii, 3); in Isa. xxii, 14 and 
Ixv, 35 he has interwoven the doctrine concerning the 
second death (comp. Rev. ii, 11), which the wicked 
should die in the next world or kingdom of the Messiah ; 
and in Isa. xxx, 33 he mentions Gehenna. In various 
places the notices respecting the Messiah’s offices, char- 
acter, and conduct, the effects of his advent and per- 
sonal influence, harmonize with those of the New-Test. 
writers (comp. Isa. xlii, 1 sq.; Matt. xii, 17 sq.); but 
from this the Sept. differs, and at other times the N. T. 
writers differ from this Targum. Isa. liii it recognises 
as referring to the Messiah, and assumes a suffering and 
expiatory Messiah. Its author nevertheless here, as well 
as elsewhere (Mic. v, 1), indulges in many perversions. 
He seems to have entertained—in germ, at least—the 
idea, which became further developed in the Talmud, 
of a Messiah submitting to obscurity for the sake of the 
sins of the people, and then appearing in glory (comp. 
Mic. iv, 8 with Zech. iii, 8; iv, 7). 

There is little doubt that the text has received sev- 
eral interpolations. To this head Zunz (op. cit. p. 63, 
282) refers all that is hostile to Rome, e. g. Exod. xxxix, 
16; 1 Sam. ii, 5; Isa. xxxiv, 9. So, too, Armillus, in 
Isa. xi, 14. To these may be added perhaps Germania, 
from Gomer, in Ezek. xxxviii, 6; the superstitious leg- 
end inserted in Isa. x, 32 relative to the army and 
camp of Sennacherib; and the peculiar story about Sis- 
era (Judg. v, 8). Even Rashi speaks of interpolations 
in the text of Jonathan (Ezek. xlvii, 19); and Wolf 
says (Bibl. Heb. ii, 1165), “ Quæ vero, vel quod ad voces 
et barbaras, vel ad res ætate ejus inferiores, aut futilia 
nonnulla, quamvis pauca triplicis hujus generis exstent, 
ibi occurrunt, ea merito falsarii cujusdam ingenio ad- 
scribuntur.” ‘The printed text of the Antwerp Poly- 
glot confirms this supposition of interpolations, since 
several of them are wanting there, Solong as we have 
no critical edition of this Targum, we must be careful 
to draw the inference, as did Morinus and Voss, in favor 
of a very late origin of the Targum; for a perusal of the 
recently published edition of this Targum by Lagarde, 
from the Codex Reuchlin, and its comparison with our 
present editions, will only show the corrupt state in 
which the text at present is. 

The style of Jonathan is, upon the whole, the same 
as that of Onkelos. Eichhorn and Berthold asserted 
that this Targum teems with “exotic words.” Yet, 
notwithstanding their assertion, we believe that Carp- 
zov ( Crit. Sacra, p. 461) is correct when he says, 
“Cujus nitor sermonis Chaldæi et dictionis laudatur 
puritas, ad Onkelosum proxime accedens et purum de- 
flectens a puro tersoque Chaldaismo Biblico.” The 
text lying at the basis of the Targum is the Masoret- 
ic one; yet it differs from the Masoretic text in vari- 
ous places, where it appears to follow preferable read- 
ings. But the freedom which the translator took 
makes it difficult to tell in every case what particu- 
lar form of the text lay before him. Hence great 
caution must be used in applying the Targum to crit- 
ical purposes, and the more so as we have not as yet 
a critical edition. 

We subjoin from the art. “Targum” in Smith’s Dict. 
of the Bible the following specimens of this Targum 
from different books : | 


TARGUM 


Jupa. V. 


Authorized Version. 
1. Then sang Deborah and Barak, 
the son of Abinoam, on that day, 
eaying, 


2. Pine, re ue pert. for the 
avenging of Israel, when the people 
willingly offered themselves. 


Targum. 

1. And Deborah and Barak, the 
son of Abinoam, gave praise for the 
miracle and the salvation which 
were wrought for Israel on that 
day, and spake : 

2. When the children of Israel re- 
bel against the law, then the na- 
tions come over them and drive 
them out of their cities ; but when 
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they return to do the law, then they are mighty over their enemies, 

and drive them out from the whole territory of the land of Israel. 

Thus has been broken Sisera and all his armies to his punishment, 

and to a miracle and a salvation for Israel. Then the wise return- 

ed to sit in the houses of the synagogue . . . and to teach unto the 

Peele the doctrine of the law. "Therefore praise ye and bless the 
rd. 


‘8. Hear, O ye kings; give ear, O 3. Hear, ye kings (ye who came 
-ye princes; I, even I, will sing unto with Sisera to the battle- array); 
the Lord ; I will sing praise to the listen, ye rulers Re who were with 
Lord God of Israel. Jabin, the king of Kenaan : not with 
your armies nor with your power 
have ye conquered and become mighty over the house of Israel]— 
said Deborah in prophe before God: I praise, give thanks and 
blessings before the Lord, the God of Israel. 
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bring back the ark of the Lord in a new chariot, together with s 
sin-offering: therefore let the congregation of Israel say] 1 will 
open my mouth to speak great things over my enemies; because I 
rejoice in thy salvation. 


2. There is none holy as the Lord : 


for there is none beside thee, neither 
ta there any rock like our God. 


2. [Over Sanherib, the king of 
Ashur, did she prophesy, and she 
said, He will arise with all bis ar- 
mies over Jerusalem, and a groat 
sign will be done with him. There shall fall the corpees of his 
troops: therefore praise ye all the peoples and nations and 
tongues, and cry:] There is none holy but God; there is not be- 
side thee ; and thy people shall say, There is none mighty but our 


4. Lord, when thou wentest out 
of Seir, when thou marchedst out 
of the field of Edom, the earth trem- 
bled, and the heavens dropped, the 
clouds also dropped water. 


4. (O Lord, thy law which thou 
gavest to Israel, when they trans- 
ese it, then the nations rule over 
them: but when they return to it, 
then they become powerful over 
their enemies.) O Lord, on the day 


when thou didst reveal thyself to give it unto them from Seir, thou 


becamest manifest unto them in the splendor of thy glory over 
the territories of Edom: the earth trembled, the heavens showered 


8. Talk no more so exceeding 
proudly; let not arrogancy come 
out of your mouth: for the Lord is 
a God of knowledge, and by him ac- 
tions are weighed. 


8. [Over Nebuchadnezzar, the king 
of Babel, did she prophesy and say, 
Ye Chaldeans, and all nations who 
X onee ove er saree me not 
8 grandly; let no blasphem 
go oul from yout mouth : for God 


knows all, and over all his servants he extends his judgment; aleo 
from you he will take punishment of your guilt. 


4. The bows of the mighty are 
broken, and they that stumbled are 
girded with atrength. 


4. [Over the kingdom Javan she 
prophesied and said) The bows of 
the mighty ones [of the Javanites] 
will be broken; [and those of the 


house of the Asmonzans] who are weak, to them will be done mira- 


cles and mighty deeds. 


1 Sam. XVII. 


8. And he stood and cried unto 
the armies of Israel, and said unto 
them; Why are ye come out to set 
your battle in array?! Am not I 
a Philistine, and ye servants to 


8. And he arose, and he cried unto 
the armies of Israel, and said unto 
them: Why have you put your- 
selves in battle array! Am I not 
the Philistine, and you the servants 
of Saul! [I am Goliath the Philis- 


down, the.clouds dropped rain. 


S. The mountains melted from be- 
fore the Lord, even that Sinai from 
Defore the Lord God of Israel. 


each other, and said one to the other: Upo 
will rest, and to me will it come. 


5. The mountains trembled before 
the Lord, the mountains of Tabor, 
the mountain of Hermon, and the 
mountain of Carmel, spake with 
n me the Shechinah 
But the Shechinah rested upon 


Mount Sinai, which is the weakest and smallest of all the moun- 
tains. . . . This Sinai trembled and shook, and its smoke renee 
as goes up the smoke of an oven: because of the glory of the 

of Israel which had manifested itself upon It. 


6.In the days of Shamgar, the 
son of Anath, in the days of Jael, 
the highways were unoccupied, and 
the travellers walked through by- 
ways. 


7. The inhabitants of the villages 
<eased, they ceased in Israel, until 
that I, Deborah, arose, that I arose a 
mother in Israel. 


8. They chose now gods ; then was 
warin the gates: was there a shield 
-or spear seen among forty thousand 
do Israel? 


6. When they transgressed in the 
days of Sham * the son of Anath, 
in the days of Jael, ceased the way- 
arans t — a walked in 
well-prepared ways again to 
walk h furtive paths. 


1. Destroyed were the open cities 
of the land of Israel: their inhabi- 
tants were shaken off and driven 
about, until I, Deborah, was sent to 
prophesy over the house of Israel. 


8. When the children of Israel 
went to pray unto new idole [er- 
rors], which recently had come to be 
wors ipped, with which their fa- 
thers did not concern themselves, 


Saul? choose you a man for you, 
and let him come down to me. tine from Gath, who have killed the 
two sons of Eli, the priests Chofna 
and Phinehas, and carried captive the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord, I who have carried it to the house of Dagon, my Error, and 
it has been there in the cities of the Philistines seven months. And 
in every battle which the Philistines have had I went at the head 
of the army, and we conquered in the battle, and we threw the 
killed like the dust of the earth, and until now have the Philis- 
tines not thought me worthy to become captain of a thousand over 
them. And you, O children of Israel, what mighty deed has Saul 
the son of Kish from Gibeuh done for you that you made him king 
over you! If he is a valiant man, let him come out and do battle 
with me; but if he is a weak man), then choose for yourselves a 
man, and let him come out against me, ete. 


1 Kines XIX. 


there came over them the nations and drove them out of their 
cities; but when they returned to the law, they could not pre- 
vail against them until they made themselves strong, and Sisera 
went up against them, the enemy and the adversary, with fort 
thousand chiefs of troops, with fifty thousand holders of the swor , 
with sixty thousand bolders of spears, with seventy thousand hold- 
ers of shields, with eighty thousand throwers of arrows and slings, 
besides nine hundred iron chariots which he had with him, and fi 
own chariots. All these thousands and all these hosts could not 
stand before Barak and the ten thousand men he had with him. 


9. My heart is toward the gov- 9. Spake Deborah in prophecy : 1 
-ernors of Israel, that offered them- am sent to praise the scribes of Is- 
selves willingly among the people. rael, who, while this tribulation 
Bless ye the Lord. lasted, ceased not to study in the 

law: and it redounds well unto 
them who sat in the houses of congregation, wide open, and taught 
the people tne doctrine of the law, and praised and rendered thanks 
before the Lord. 


11, 12. And he said, Go forth, and 
wtand upon the mount before the 
Lord. And, behold, the Lord 
by, and a great and strong wind 
rent the mountains, and brake in 

ieces the rocks, before the Lord; 
the Lord was not in the wind: 
and after the wind an earthquake ; 
but the Lord wae not in the earth- 
quake: and after the earthquake a 
ro; but the Lord was not in the 
ar and after the firo a still small 
voice. 


came a host of an 


11, 12. And he said [to Elijah], 
Arise and stand on the mountain 
before the Lord. And God revealed 
himself: and before him a host of 
angels of the wind, cleaving the 
mountain and breaking the rocks 
before the Lord ; but not in the host 
of angels was the Shechinah. And 
after the host of the angels of the 
wind came a host of angels of com- 
motion; but not in the host of the 
angels of commotion was the She- 
chinah of the Lord. And after the 
host of the angels of commotion 


Is of fire; but not in the host of the angels of 


fire was the Shechinah of the Lord. But after the host of the an- 
gels of the fire came voices singing in silence. 


18, And it was s, when Elijah 
heard it, that he wrapped his face in 
his mantle, and went out, and stood 


13. And it was when Elijah heard 
this, he hid his face in his mantle, 
and he went out and he stood at the 


in the entering in of the cave: and, door of the cave; and, Jo! with him 
behold, there came a voice unto him, was a voice, saying, What doest 
and said, What doest thou here, thou here, O Elijah! etc. 
Elijah! 

Isa. XXXIII. 


92. For the Lord is our judge, the 
Lord és our lawgiver, the Lord iz 
our king; he will save us. 


22. For the Lord is our judge, who 
delivered us with his power from 
Mizraim ; the Lord is our teacher. 


10. Speak, ye that ride on white 
asses, ye that sit in judgment, and 


10. Those who had interrupted 
their occupations are riding on asses 
covered with many-colored capari- 


for he has given us the doctrine o 
the Torah from Sinai; the Lord is our king: he will deliver us, 
and give us righteous restitution from the army of Gog. 


walk by the way. 
sons, and they ride about freely in 
all the territory of Israel, and congregate to sit in judgment. 
They walk in their old ways, and are speaking of the power thou 
hast shown in the land of Israel, etc. 


Jupa. XI. 


39. And it came to pass, at the 89. And it was at the end of two 
-end of two months, that she return- months, and she returned to her fa- 
ed unto her father, who did with ther, and he did unto her according 
her according to his vow which he to the vow which he had vowed: 
had vowed : and she knew no man. and she had known no man. And 
And it was a custom in Israel. it became a statute in Israel. 


Addition (MDO), that no 


man shonld offer up his son or hie daughter as a burnt-offering, as 
Jephthah the Gileadite did, who asked not Phinehas the priest. 
If he had asked Phinehus the priest, then he would have dissolved 
his vow with money [for animal sacrifices]. 


1 Sam. IT. 


1. And Hannah prayed, and said, 1, And Hannah prayed in the 
My heart rejoiceth in the Lord; aplrit of prophecy, and said, (Lo, 
mine horn is exalted in the Lord; my son Samuel will become a proph- 
my mouth is enlarged over mine et over Israel; in his daya they will 
enemies ; I rejoice in thy be freed from the hand of the Phil- 
@alvation. istines ; and through his hands shal! 
be done unto them wondrous and 

mighty deeds: therefore] Be strong, my heart, in the portion which 

gave me. [And also Heman the son of Joel, the son of m 

son Samuel, shall arise, he and his fourteen sons, to say praise with 

nablia (harps!) and cithers, with their brethren the Levites, to 

sing in the house of the sanctuary: therefore] Let my horn be 
exalted in the gift which God granted unto me. [And also on the 
miraculous punishment that would befall the Philistines who would 


X.—O 


Jer. X. 


11. Thus shall ye say unto them, 
The gods that have not made the 
heavens and the earth, even they 
shall perish from the earth, and from 
under these heavens. 


11. This is the copy of the letter 
which Jeremiah the prophet sent to 
the remaining ancient ones of the 
captivity in Babel: “ And if the na- 
tions among whom you are will sa 
unto you, Pray to our Errors 


house of Israel, then you shall answer thus, and speak in this wise: 


The Errors unto which 
they cannot rain from 


ou pray are Errors which are of no use: 
eaven ; they cannot cause fruit to grow 
from the earth. They and their worsbip 


rs will perish from the 


earth, and will be destroyed from under these heavens. 


Mic. VI. 


4. For I brought thee up out of 
the land of pt, and redeemed 
thee out of the house of servants; 
and I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, 
and Miriam. 


4. For I have taken thee out from 
the land of Mizraim, and have re- 
leased thee from the house of thy 
bondage: and have sent before thee 
three prophets : Moses, to teach thee 
the tradition of the ordinances ; 


Aaron, to atone for the people; and Miriam, to teach the women. 


3. Literature.—For the editions, translations, and old- 
er literature, see Fürst, Bibl. Jud. ii, 106 sq.; Wolf, Bibl. 
Hebr. ii, 1166; Le Long (ed. Masch), IT, i, 39 sq.; Rosen- 
müller, Handbuch, iii, 9 sq.; Frankel, Zu dem Targum der 
Propheten (Breslau, 1872); Lagarde, Prophete Chaldaice. 
E fide Codicis Reuchliniani (Lips. 1872 sq.); Bacher, Kri- 
tische Untersuchungen zum Prophetentargum, in the Zeit- 
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schrift d. deutsch. morgenl. Gesellschaft, 1874, xxviii, 1 
8q.; 1875, xxix, 157 sq., 319 sq. See JONATHAN BEN- 
UZZIEL. 

IV. The Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerushalmi 
on the Pentateuch.—The greater simplicity which char- 
acterized the older Targums soon ceased to satisfy the 
progressively degenerating taste of the Jews, especial- 
ly after the Talmud began to assume a written form. 
Hence Targums marked by greater laxity soon began 
to be written which embraced more the opinions pecul- 
iar to the age, and furnished the text with richer tra- 
ditional addenda. Of these Jatitudinarian Targums we 
possess two on the Pentateuch—the one known by the 
name of Pseudo-Jonathan, inasmuch as writers of a 
later period ascribe it to the author of the Targum on 
the Prophets; and the commonly so-called Targum Hi- 
erosolymitanum, or Jerushalmi. 

1. Pseudo - Jonathan.— This paraphrase is falsely as- 
cribed to Jonathan ben-Uzziel. It extends from the 
first verse of Genesis to the last of Deuteronomy. The 
way in which it came to be regarded as his is supposed 
to have been the mistake of a copyist, who made out of 
“1, ie. Targum Jerushalmi—jP2"" T, Targum Jona- 
than. Proof is not needed at the present day to show 
that the Jonathan of the prophets is not the Jonathan 
of the Pentateuch, for he could have little to do with a 
Targum which speaks of Constantinople (Numb. xxiv, 
19, 24), describes very plainly the breaking-up of the 
West-Roman empire (ver. 19-24), mentions the Turks 
(Gen. x, 2), and even Mohammed’s two wives, Chadija 
and Fatima (xxi, 21), and which not only exhibits the 
fullest acquaintance with the edited body of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, by quoting entire passages from it, but 
adopts its peculiar phraseology: not to mention the 
complete disparity between the style, language, and 
general manner of the Jonathanic Targum on the 
Prophets, and those of this one on the Pentateuch, 
strikingly palpable at first sight. This was recognised 
by early investigators (Morinus, Pfeiffer, Walton, etc.), 
who soon overthrew the old belief in Jonathan ben- 
Uzziel’s authorship, as upheld by Menahem Rekanati, 
Asariah de Rossi, Gedaljah, Galatin, Fagius, etc. ‘The 
work of the Pseudo-Jonathan is not a version. It is 
rather a paraphrase, though by no means exclusively 
so. Neither is ita Haggadic commentary. Version and 
paraphrase are interwoven throughout, the author sel- 
dom confining himself to simple explanation, but pro- 
ceeding to large Midrashim. Halachah and Haggadah 
are richly imbedded in the work, the latter especially. 
His legends are rich and copious. His Haggadah is not 
historical; it is ethical, religious, metaphysical, lyrical, 
and parabolic. It has been well observed that he is only 
the interpreter of the ideas prevailing in his time—the 
narrator of traditions, religious and national, not their 
inventor, because most of them are found in preceding 
literature, or, as Zunz states it, “almost all his expla- 
nations and embellishments coinciding with the Hag- 
gadah we find occurring in the other Haggadic writ- 
ings; the few which are peculiar to him he has not 
devised, any more than Jonathan has devised his inter- 
pretation of the prophets. In both the culture of the 
age and the potency of traditional ideas are manifest” 
(Gottesd. Vorträge, p.712). To these embellishments be- 
longs the manner iu which events and characters are 
dressed out hyperbolically in Jonathan’s Midrashim ; 
not only the Biblical heroes, as was natural, but even 
the enemies of the Jewish nation. Thus Og carries on 
his head a piece of rock sufficient to bury all the camp 
of Israel beneath its weight (Numb. xxi, 35), A moun- 
tain possessed of divine virtues is suspended in the air 
over the children of Israel (Exod. xix, 17), etc. Many 
examples are given by Zunz (op. cit. p. 72, note b) to 
show, against Winer and Petermann, that all these sto- 
ries were not invented by Pseudo-Jonathan, but bor- 
rowed from traditional usage. The ethical Haggadah 
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is perhaps the best part of the work, for here the exe- 
gete becomes didactic. Thus we are told in Gen. xk 
that Joseph suffered two additional years of imprison- 
ment because he built on man’s rather than God’s help, 
a view also espoused by Rashi. The region of the su- 
pernatural is treated very freely by Jonathan. His an- 
gelology is marvellous. He has the names of many 
angels outside the circle of the Bible, as Samael, Ga- 
briel, Uriel, Sagnugael, etc. We find rhetorical or poet- 
ical digressions in Gen. xxii, 14 (the prayer of Abraham 
on Mount Moriah), Deut. xxxiv, 6 (the hymn on Moses” 
death); Gen. xlix, 4; Numb. xxi, 34; Deut. xxxii, 50 
(parables). Like Onkelos and others, he avoids an- 
thropomorphic ideas, and is averse to ascribe super- 
human attributes to heathen gods. The Halachah is. 
also brought within the circle of his paraphrase, and 
its results employed in the exposition, This part of 
Jonathan's version has of late been treated by Dr. S. 
Gronemann, in his Die jonathanische Pentateuch-Ueber- 
setzung in ihrem Verhdltniss zur Halacha (Leipsic, 1879).. 
The language of this Targum shows it to be of Pales-. 
tinian origin, as it is in what is called the Jerusalem 
dialect, like that of the Jerusalem Talmud, but with 
many peculiarities. It is far from being pure, because 
the Syriac bad deeply affected it. Foreign elements 
enter into it largely, such as Gen. i, 7, DPIN ÜK- 
avóç (ii, 6; Numb. xxxiv, 6); ver. 9, NM513 = ĝo- 
xctov, or doyn; ver. 20, ANX=anp; ii, 12, sba 
BnpvdXog, Syr. bts; iii, 4, “ub =delator ; iv, 6, 
PIP "N=elkdvec; vi, 2, OPD, from meirw, or wei~w, 
or 7réxw; ver. 9, NO"IA=yéiveoce, yevynorc, yivog; Syr.. 


024 and NO33, etc.; comp. Petermann, De Duabus 


Pentateucht Paraphrasibus Chaldaicts, particula i, p. 66 
sq., where a collection of these foreign words is given. 
The names of Constantinople and Lombardy, and even 
of two of Mohammed’s wives, which occur in this para- 
phrase, besides the many foreign words, prove the Tar- 
gum to have originated in the second half of the 7th 
century. That Jonathan had Onkelos before him, a 
very slight comparison of both will show. Many places 
attach themselves almost verbally to Onkelos, as Gen. 
xx, 1-15. Indeed, one object which the Pseudo-Jona- 
than had in view was to give a criticism upon Onkelos. 
He corrects and alters him more or less. Where Onke- 
los paraphrases, Jonathan enlarges the paraphrase. The 
same attention to the work of his predecessor is shown 
in his Halachic as in his Haggadic interpretation; as 
also in the avoidance of anthropomorphisms and anthro 
popathisms. Sometimes the divergences from Onkelos 
are slight, sometimes important; and they are often su- 
perior to Onkelos, but sometimes the reverse. As his 
object was different, his production presents a great 
contrast on the whole, because he intended to interpret, 
not to translate. Besides, this divergence from Onkelos 
must be accounted for in another way: he did not base 
his work primarily on the latter, but upon another par- 
aphrase; or, in other words, he worked upon Onkelos 
indirectly in the first instance because his whole pro- 
duction rests on the basis of the Jerushalmi, or Jerusa- 
lem, Targum. But, before proceeding with our obser- 
vation on the Pseudo-Jonathan, let us speak of 

2. The Jerushalmi, or Jerusalem, Targum.—The Je- 
rusalem Targum, written in the same dialect substan. 
tially as that of the Pseudo-Jonathan, and interpreting 
single verses, often single words only, is extant in the 
following proportions: a third on Genesis, a fourth on 
Deuteronomy, a fifth on Numbers, three twentieths on 
Exodus, and about one fourteenth on Leviticus. Judg- 
ing from the rounded and complete form in which the 
different parts are given, we may infer that it is now im 
its primitive state. If so, it cannot be a fragmentary 
recensjon of Jonathan. Yet their similarity is striking, 
The Haggadah of the one regularly appears in the other, 
and has usually a more concise form in the Jerusalem 
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Targum. Indeed, there is often a verbal agreement, or 
nearly so, between them, so that one might at first be 
inclined to assume their original identity, if not that 
they are fundamentally the same work — the Jerusalem 
Targum containing variations from the other, or being 
a fragmentary recension of it. The latter opinion is 
held by Zunz. But against this there are many argu- 
ments, especially the fact that the work is complete and 
rounded off in many parts. And though the similarity 
of the Jonathan and Jerusalem Targums is considerable, 
there is so much divergence as to prove diversity of 
authorship. Thus Jerushalmi knows very little of an- 
gels: Michael is the only one ever occurring. In Jona- 
than, on the other hand, angelology flourishes with great 
vigor: to the Biblical Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, are added 
the Angel of Death, Samael, Sagnugael, Shachassai, 
Usiel; seventy angels descend with God to see the 
building of the Babylonian tower; nine hundred mill- 
ions of punishing angels go through Egypt during the 
night of the Exode, etc. Jerushalmi makes use but 
rarely of Halachah and Haggadah, while Jonathan sees 
the text as it were only through the medium of Hag- 
gadah: to him the chief end. Hence Jonathan has 
many Midrashim not found in Jerushalmi, while he does 
hot omit a single one contained in the latter. There 
are no direct historical dates in Jerushalmi, but many 
are found in Jonathan; and since all other signs indi- 
cate that but a short space of time intervenes between 
the two, the late origin of either is to a great extent 
made manifest by these dates. The most striking dif- 
ference between them, however, and the one which is 
most characteristic of either, is this, that while Jeru- 
shalmi adheres more closely to the language of the 
Mishna, Jonathan has greater affinity to that of the 
Gemara. It is also perceptible that the reverence of 
Onkelos for the name of God, shown in substituting the 
Memra, or something intermediate, is not so excessive 
in Jonathan as in the Jerusalem Targum. If such be 
the diversity of Jonathan and the Jerusalem Targum, 
they are not one work fundamentally; nor is the one a 
recension, now in fragments, of the other. But how is 
their resemblance to be explained? Only by the fact 
that both have relation to Onkelos. The author of the 
Jerusalem Targum worked upon that of Onkelos, his 
object being to correct it according to certain principles, 
and to insert in it a selection of Haggadahs current 
among the people. Pseudo-Jonathan afterwards re- 
sumed the same office, and completed what his prede- 
cessor had begun. The Jerusalem Targum formed the 
basis of Jonathan, and its own basis was that of Onke- 
los. Jonathan used both his predecessors’ paraphrases, 
the author of the Jerusalem Targum that of Onkelos 
alone. There is no doubt that the small glossarial pas- 
sages of the Jerusalem Targum are intended as a criti- 
cal commentary upon Onkelos, and from his standpoint 
the author proceeds freely in using his predecessor. 
Thus he rejects his acceptations of words, and gives 
closer acceptations for his freer ones. In many places 
where Onkelos’s scrupulosity about removing anthropo- 
morphisms from the text had obscured the sense, the 
Jerusalem Targum restores the original meaning by 
some addition or change. Thus in Gen. vi, 6, where 
Onkelos omits the name Jehovah and paraphrases, 
the Jerusalem Targum comes near the original text. 
Sometimes, where Onkelos Aramaizes a Hebrew word, 
the Jerusalem Targum substitutes a genuine Aramæ- 
an one, as in viii, 22, where the NO"P of Onkelos is 
displaced for NIT. So in xxxiv, 12, where Onke- 
los has 4234 yea, the Jerusalem Targum puts 
NMSAMD4 jmp. Vice versa, the Jerusalem Targum 
often prefers a Hebrew word to Onkelos’s Aramæan one, 
perhaps because the latter was better known in Pales- 
tine, as in xx1i, 24. There is, indeed, no uniformity 
between Onkelos and Jerusalem in the use of Ar- 
amzean words, while consistent divergences may be 
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readily traced. After all that has been said there can 
be no doubt that the general object of the author of the 
Jerusalem Targum was to correct and explain Onkelos, 
adapting it to a later time and different country by en- 
riching it with the Haggadic lore which had accumu- 
lated, so that its deficiencies might be removed. From 
being a version, he wished to supplement it in various. 
parts, so that it should be a paraphrase there. That he. 
has made many mistakes, and departed in not a few 
cases from Onkelos for the worse, we need not remark, 
nor enumerate his errors, since Petermann has collated. 
them (op. cit. p. 60 sq.). It is this fragmentary Jeru- 
salem Targum to which Jonathan had regard in the 
first instance. He uses the larger paraphrases and Hag- 
gadic parts of it, as well as the smaller variations from. 
Onkelos, but always with discretion. More commonly 
the Haggadah of the Jerusalem Targum is simplified 
and abridged. Nor does Jonathan follow Onkelos im- 
plicitly, but often diverges. If he does not adhere con- 
sistently to the Jerusalem Targum, we need not expect 
to see him copying Onkelos. Thus in Gen, vii, 11; 
xxii, 24, he leaves Onkelos for the Jerusalem Targum. 
It should also be observed that Jonathan relies upon: 
Onkelos much more than the Jerusalem Targum, which 
is freer and more independent. Thus the former fol- 
lows Onkelos, and the latter departs from him in Gen. 
xi, 30; xii, 6, 15; xiii, 6; xiv, 5, 21; xvi, 7, 15; xix, 
31; xx, 18, etc. The interval of time between the Je- 
rusalem Targum and Jonathan cannot be determined 
exactly, but it must have been a century. From these 
observations it will no longer be uncertain “ whether the 
Targum of Jerusalem hath been a continued Targum, or 
only the notes of some learned Jew upon the margins 
of the Pentateuch, or an abridgment of Onkelos” (Allix, 
Judgment of the Ancient Jewish Church, etc., p. 88). All 
the guesses are incorrect. The only objection to this 
hy pothesis is the statement of Zunz that because many 
citations made by older authors from the two Targums 
in question are now missing, an older and complete Je- 
rusalem Targum must have existed, which is now lost. 
But when we consider the probable chances of passages 
being lost in the course of transcription, and of others 
being interpolated, as also the fact of variations in the 
editions, it need not be assumed, in the face of internal 
evidence, that they are very different now from what 
Many of the passages cited by au- 
thors and now wanting, which Zunz has brought to- 
gether, need a great deal of sifting and correction, as. 
has been ably shown by Seligsohn in Frankel’s Mo- 
natsschrift, 1857, p. 113. The view of the relation 
now given between Onkelos, the Jerusalem Targum, 
and Pseudo-Jonathan was briefly advocated by Fran- 
kel (op. cit. 1846, p. 111 sq.) with ability and success. 
His view has again been taken up by Seligsohm 
and Traub, and satisfactorily established by them in. 
a prize-essay, published in Frankel’s Monatsschri/t,, 
1857. 

3. Editions and Commentaries. — The Pseudo- Jona- 
than Targum was first published at Venice in 1591 ;. 
then at Hanau, 1618; Amsterdam, 1640; Prague, 1646. 
Amsterdam, 1671 and 1703; Berlin, 1705; Wilna, 1852; 
Vienna, 1859, etc.—all these, as well as the editio prin- 
ceps, having Onkelos and the Jerusalem Targum. It is. 
also in the London Polyglot, vol. iv, together with a 
Latin translation made by Antony Chevalier. It was. 
translated into English by Etheridge (Lond. 1862-65). 
The Jerusalem Targum was first printed by Bomberg: 
(Venice, 1518) in his Rabbinical Bible, and reprinted in 
the subsequent Rabbinical Bibles issued by him, and in 
the great Polyglots, Since its publication by Walton 
in 1657, it has also appeared at Wilna (1852), Vienne 
(1859), and Warsaw (1875). Francis Taylor made & 
Latin version of this Targum (Lond. 1649); but the 
more correct one is that of Antony Chevalier above 
noticed. 

A commentary was written upon the Psendo-Jona~ 
than and Jerusalem Targums by David ben-Jacob Ze- 
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brecyn (Prague, 1609), entitled yma" BAIN b3 wp 
sabia pann; by Mordecai ben-Naphtali Hirsch 
(Amsterdam, 1671), entitled DV20R NSVP, but WMD 
anbwa jms ounn b9 is given in the Pentateuch 
edition published at Wilna in 1859. R. Pheibel ben- 
David (Hanau, 1614), author of mban INA, did not 


compose, as the writer of the art. “Targum” in Kitto 
states, a commentary on Pseudo-Jonathan and Jeru- 
shalmi, but an elucidation of difficult words found in 
Jonathan’s Targum, 

We subjoin the following specimens from Genesis and 
Deuteronomy, selected at random: - 
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8, 18). The extraneous insertions are very numerous, 
uncertain, fabulous, and incorrect. Thus at ii, 1 we 
read, “ And the three friends of Job heard of all the 
evil that had come upon him when they had seen the 
trees of his garden burned up, and the bread of his food 
changed into living flesh, and the wine of his drink 
into blood; and they came each one from his place, 
and for this service they were delivered from the place 
appointed them in Gehenna.” In i, 15 the words of the 
original RAW by bpr are rendered APSA mdpn 


sinnar moda md, “and the queen of Samar- 
cand (?) suddenly rushed in.” If Samarcand be really 


Onkelos. 

17. And to Adam he said, For that thou hast 
accepted the word of thy wife, and hast eaten 
from the tree of which I have commanded unto 
thee, and said, Thou shalt not eat from it : cursed 
shali the earth be for thy sake; with trouble 
shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life; 


18. And thorns and thistles it sball grow for 
thee ; and thou shalt eat the grass of the field. 


1. And Moses ascended from the encampment 
of Moab to the mountain of Nebo: the head of 
the height that is opposte Jericho. And Jebovah 
showed him all the land of Gilead unto Dan, 


2. And all Naphtali and the land of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah to the 
hindmost sea. 


Targum Jerushalmi. 


18. And thorns and thistles shall it multiply 
for thee ; and thou shalt eat the grass that is on 
the face of the earth. Then began Adam and 
said, I pray, through the Mercy that is before 
thee, Jehovah, let us not be accounted before thee 
as the beasts that eat the grass on the face of the 
field: may we be permitted to arise and toil with 
the toil of our hands, and eat food from the fruits 
of the earth ; and thus may there be a difference 
before thee between the sons of man and the off- 
spring of cattle. 


Devr. XXXIV, 1-3. 


1. And Moses ascended from the plain of Moab 
to the mountain of Nebo, the summit of the hill 
which is opposite Jericho. And God showed h 
the whole land: Gilead unto Dan of Cæsarea. 


2. And all the land of Naphtali, and the land 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, and the whole land 
of Judah, to the hindmost sea. 


Targum Peeudo-Jonathan. 

17. And to Adam he said, Because thou hast re- 
ceived the word of thy wife, and hast eaten from 
the fruit of the tree, of which I commanded thee, 
Thou shalt not eat from it: cursed be the earth, 
because it has not shown unto thee thy frult ; in 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life; 


18. And thorns and thistles shall w and 
multiply for thy sake ; and thou shalt eat the 
grass that is on the face of the field. Adam an- 
swered and said, I pray, by the Mercy that is be- 
fore thee, Jehovah, that we may not be deemed 
like unto the beasts, that we should eat grass 
that is on the face of the field ; may we be allow- 
ed to arise and toil with the toiling of our hands, 
and eat food from the food of the earth, and thus 
may there be a distinction now before thee be- 
tween the sons of men and the offspring of cattle. 


1. And Moses ascended from the plains of Moab 
to the mountain of Nebo, the summit of the 
height which is over against Jericho; and the 
word of Jehovah showed him all the mighty ones 
of the land: the powerful deeds which Jephthah 
from Gilead would do, and the victories of Sam- 
aon the son of Manoah, from the tribe of Dan. 


2. And the thousand princes from the house of 
Naphtali who joined issue with Balak, and the 
kings whom Joshua the son of Nun, from the 


3. And the weet and the plain of the valley of 
Jericho the city of the palms, unto Zoar. pore! 
s Zeer. 


3. And weat, and the plain of the valley of 
Jericho the city which produces the palms, that 


tribe of Ephraim, would kill, and the power of 
Gideon the son of Joash from the tribe of Manas- 
seh, and al] the kings of Israel, and the kingdom 
of the house of Judah who would rule in the land 
until the second Sanctuary would be laid low. 


8. And the king of the eouth who would join 
the king of tbe north to destroy the inhabitants 
of the land, and the Ammonites and Moabites, 
the inhabitants of the valleys who would oppress 


Israel, and the exile of the disciples of Elijah who would be driven out from the plain of Jericho, and the exile of the disciples of Elisha who 


would be driven out from the city of palms by their brethren, the house of Israel: two hundred thousand men. 


tion and the punishment of Armaigus [Armi 
the sword: to save, etc. 


4, Literature. — Winer, De Jonathanis in Pentateu- 
chum Paraphrasi Chaldaica (Erlangen, 1823); Peter- 
mann, De Duabus Pentateuchi Paraphrasibus Chaldaicis, 
pt.i; De Indole Paraphraseos que Jonathanis esse dici- 
tur (Berolin. 1829); Bär, Geist des Jeruschalmi (Pseudo- 
Jonathan), in Frankel's Monatsschrift, 1851-52, p. 2835- 
242; Seligsohn and Traub, Ueber den Geist der Uebersetz- 
ung des Jonathan ben-Usiel zum Pentateuch und die Ab- 
fussung des in den Editionen dieser Uebersetzung beige- 
druckten Targum Jeruschalmi, in Frankel’s Monats- 
schrift, 1857, p. 96-114, 138-149; Geiger, Das Jerusa- 
lemische Targum zum Pentateuch, in the Urschrift u. 
Uebersetzung der Bibel (Breslau, 1857), p. 457-480; Se- 
ligsohn, De Duabus Hierosolymitanis Pentateuchi Para- 
phrasibus (ibid. 1858); Gronemann, Die Jonathan'sche 
Pentateuch- Uebersetzung, etc. (Leips. 1879). 

V. Targums on the Hagiographu.— These Targums 
-are generally divided into three groups, viz.: a. Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs; 6. The five Megilloth; c. Daniel, 
Chronicles, and Ezra. Tradition ascribes to R. Joseph 
the Blind the authorship of this Targum, but this is 
contradicted by writers even of the 13th century (see 
Zunz, op. cit. p. 65). 

1. The Targum on the Book of Job.—A feature of 
this Targum is its Haggadical character. As early as 
the middle of the 1st century a paraphrase on the book 
of Job is mentioned. Its difficulty, but more especially 
its adaptation to allegorizing fancies, presented a pe- 
culiar temptation to Chaldee expositors. In many 
places we find a double Targum. After one interpre- 
tation, which is always free in character, another still 
more paraphrastic is annexed with the introductory, 


XN, i.e. “MN Dian, another Targum (comp. xviii, 7, 


And the woes of each genera- 


us) the evil one and the battle-array of Gog. And in this great misery Michael will arise with 


mentioned, the date is late. The language is inter- 
mixed with Greek and Latin words in the same degree 
as the Palestinian Targumim and Midrashim. Thus 
the word "5398, GyyeXocg (angel), is used in xv, 15; 
xx, 27; xxxv, 10. Bacher also finds in this Targum 
the Latin word delator, and comes to the conclusion 
that the author lived in Palestine, under Roman do- 
minion, in the 4th or 5th century, while the writer of 
the art. “Targum” in Kitto states that “the work is a 
growth belonging to various times and writers, of which 
the beginning and end cannot be precisely determined.” 

With regard to the Masoretic text, the Targum of 
Job agrees sometimes with the Sept. (as xix, 29: "3, 
Targ. "3, Sept. ¿v aùr; xxii, 21: TANAN, Targ. 
qn>>9, Sept. xapróç cov; xxxi, 82: mad, Targ. 
N“JODRND, Sept. Zévoc, both MTN), or with the Peshito 
(comp. iii, 8; vi, 16; vii, 4; ix, 7; xvi, 10; xxvi, 10; 
xxxiii, 28). Often the reading of the Targum has to 
be explained from an interchange of letters, thus : 


=” and %— xxiv, 24; 17", Tar. 125 (S358). 


N o“ Rov, DN, « dm noad). 
Xxx, 3; FIND, PPD (XY). 
xxviii, 7; "^X, “u pam (mm). 
N o“ n vii, 4; 794, u RY (MTT). 
mo“ xxx, 12; MSD, « BMAD (ND). 
mo mo xvii, 2; ppanay, « ommanass 
(PTAA Sy. 


xix, 28; "2, “53 (m3). 
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mir (IM). 

0319 (NIM). 

SN (MOD 57727). 

SU (PODS kas 
(NIN 

«POM man). 


“and —xxviii, 7; M"8, Tar. 
xxii, 29; B2", “ 

xxxvi, 10; 41%, s 
vii, 9; 339, a 


) we 


xxxvi, 20; Pwr, 


In two cases the variation is to be accounted for by 
hearing amiss, viz. xxix, 22, where, instead of 0M, 
S2O"M("BWM), and xxxix, 23, where, for MI™M, 
Ma am "7wWM) is read. The number is greater where 
the vowel-points differ from those of the Masorah. Va- 
riations of this kind may amount to about thirty. 

The Targum on Job was published by John Teren- 
tius (Franek. 1663) [the text being that of Buxtorf, and 
the Latin translation that of Arias Montanus ], with 
notes, consisting of various readings and explanations 
of Chaldee words. The Latin version of Alphonso de 
Zamora was published with notes by John Mercier 
(ibid. 1663), and Victorius Scialai translated it into 
Latin (Rome, 1618). This Targum has been treated 
by Bacher, in Griitz’s Monatsschrift, 1871, p. 208-223, 
and by Weiss, De Libri Jobi Paruphrasi Chaldaica 
(Vratisl. 1873). 

2. The Targum on the Psalms.—This Targum is not 
so Haggadic or diffuse as that of Job. Sometimes it 
follows the original with a tolerable degree of closeness, 
as in i, iii, v, vi, etc. In more cases, however, it in- 
dulges in prolix digressions, absurd fables, and common- 
place remarks. ‘Two or three different versions of the 
same text occasionally follow one another without re- 
mark, though the introductory notice NM, ie, DUN 
“MIN, sometimes precedes (comp. cx, 1). The additions 
to the text are often inappropriate, the sense distorted, 
the titles wrongly paraphrased, and fables are abundant, 
Thus in cx, 1 the paraphrase has, “The Lord said in 
his word that he would appoint me lord of all Israel; 
but he said to me again, Wait for Saul, who is of the 
tribe of Benjamin, till he die, because he does not agree 
in the kingdom with an associate; and afterwards I 
will make thine enemies thy footstool,” to which is sub- 
joined NM, thus, “The Lord said in his word that he 
would give me the dominion because I was intent upon 
the doctrine of the law of his right hand: wait till I 
make thine enemy the footstool of thy feet.” Devia- 
tions from the Masoretic text are numerous, On the 
whole, the linguistic character of this Targum corre- 
sponds with that on Job, and resembles that of the 
Jerusalem Targum. It abounds in Greek words; thus, 
besides the ayyeXor, occurring also in Job, we meet 
with d@pov, xx, 4; méXayoe, xlvi, 3; xvpvoç, lii, 1, 
and xcvii, 10; Hoo, lxxii, 10; mareta, lviii, 12; eú- 
prog, lxxiii, 13; dyAog, IXxxix, 7; cuvédptoy, lvii, 32; 
VGACAMGO, xviil, 34, etc. According to Bacher, Das 
Targum zu den Psalinen, in Griitz’s Monatsschrift, 1872, 
p- 408-416; 463-473, the author of this Targum is the 
same as of that on Job. Davidson, in Kitto’s Cyclop. s. v. 
“ Targum,” thinks that, “like the Targum on Job, this 
one is an accumulation of expositions extending over 
centuries.” The Targum on the Psalms was printed in 
Justiniani’s Polyglot Psalter (Genoa, 1516), and in the 
Hexaglot edition of the Psalter, published at Rostock, 
1643. It is also printed in the latest Rabbinical Bible 
( Warsaw, 1875). The Antwerp and following Poly- 
glots (1572, 1645, 1657) contain the Latin version of 
Arias Montanus. From the Codex Reuchlin it was 
published by Lagarde in his Hagiogrupha Chaldaice 
(Leips, 1873), and republished by Nestle in his Psalteri- 
um Tetraglottum (Titb. 1877-79). 

3. The Targum on Proverbs.— This Targum is not 
Haggadic, and adheres more closely to the original 
text. Its remarkable agreement with the Syriac ver- 
sion has often been noticed—an agreement which 
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extends even to the choice and position of words,. 
comp. i, 1-6, 8, 10, 12, 13; ii, 9, 10, 13-15; iii, 2-9; 
iv, 1-3, 26; v, 1, 2, 4,5; viii, 27; x, 8-5; xxvi, 1; 
xxvii, 2, 5, 6,8; xxix, 5,6; xxxi, 31. Dathe, in his 
De Ratione Consensus Versionis Chaldaice et Syriace 
Proverbiorum Solomonis (Lips. 1764), was the first who 
gave special attention to this fact, and came to the con- 
clusion that the Chaldee interpreter was dependent on 
the Syriac. He endeavors to prove his position by many 
pertinent arguments, such as that the Syriac explains 
Aramæan departures from the Hebrew most naturally, 
and that many Syriacisms in words, forms, and orthogra- 
phy appear in the version which are otherwise unknown 
to Chaldee, or at least are very rare. Eichhorn and 
Volck take the same view. Hivernick denies the use 
of the one by the other, endeavoring to account for 
their similarity by the cognate dialects in which both 
are written, the identity of country in which they had 
their origin, and their literality. Davidson, in Kitto’s Cy- 
clopædia, is inclined to believe that, the Targum having 
been made in Syria, the Syriac as well as the Hebrew 
was consulted, or rather the Greek through the medium 
of the Syriac. While the Hebrew was the basis, the 
Syriac was freely used. Different entirely is the opin- 
ion of Maybaum, who takes the opposite ground to 
that of Dathe, Eichhorn, and others. He believes that 
the Syriac interpreter was dependent on the Chaldee. 
The statements in the art. SYRIAC VERSION, ITS RE- 
LATION TO THE SEPTUAGINT AND CHALDEE, in this 
Cyclopedia, confirm this view. The greatest obstacle 
in all these disquisitions is the want of a criticak 
text, and Maybaum, who compared the different read- 
ings together with an ancient codex preserved at 
Breslau, has come to the conclusion that Dathe’s evi- 
dence is based upon corrupt readings. As to the orig- 
inal language of this Targum, Dathe (op. cit. p. 125) 
expresses it as his opinion that it was originally writ- 
ten in Syriac, the Chaldaisms which we find at present 
having been interpolated by Jews: “Nempe Judæi 
utebantur versionibus Syriacis, quas legere atque intel- 
ligere ob summam utriusque linguæ consensionem pa- 
terant. Sed mutabant eas passim, partim ad suæ dia- 
lecti proprietatem, partim ad lectionem textus Hebræi 
inter eos receptam.” His hypothesis is based upon the 
fact that the Chaldee in xviii, 22 agrees with the He- 
brew 219 NYY MWN NY, and while the other ver- 
sions read M210 after MWN, the Chaldee agrees with 


the Hebrew. But it is evident that because the word 
is wanting in one MS., this inference cannot be drawn 
concerning all others. The fact in the matter is, that 
only in Walton’s edition does the Chaldee agree with 
the Hebrew text; while others, as Dathe himself admits, 
have the word M=S"0. And, after all, how is it that the 
Chaldee so often deviates from the Masoretic text ? 
Whence is it that so many Chaldaisms are found even 
in those codices which, in the passage quoted above, do 
not agree with the Masoretic text? The answer is that, 
as the Chaldaisms in our Targum are as original as the 
Svriacisms, we have here evidently to do with a mixed 
dialect; and from the analysis given on the linguistic 
peculiarities, Maybaum comes to the conclusion that the 
lunguage of the Targum on Proverbs is Syro-Chaldaic, 
and the original language of the author. The relation 
of the Chaldee to the Syriac version having already 
been treated at some length in the art. SYRIAC VERSION, 
irs RELATION TO THE SEPTUAGINT AND CHALDEE,, 
we can only refer to it. If the hypothesis of Maybaum,, 
which we have adopted, be true, viz. that the Syriac: 
depended upon the Chaldee, not vice versa — for even: 
Davidson admits that “a uniform dependence of the- 
Aramzan upon the Syriac cannot be sustained”—the 
Targum on Proverbs must have existed at a very early 
period; at any rate, Davidson acknowledges that the 
Targum on Proverbs is older than those on Job and 
Psalms, in this respect following Zunz. This being so, 
we do not err in assuming that the Targum on Proverbs. 
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‘belongs to the 2d or 3d century. It is generally found 
in the Polyglot and Rabbinical Bibles. It was trans- 
lated into Latin by Alphonso de Zamora and John 
Mercier. See, besides Dathe’s treatise, already men- 
tioned, Maybaum, Ueber die Sprache des Targum zu den 
Sprüchen und dessen Verhdltniss zum Syrer, in Merx’s 
Archiv fiir wissenschufiliche Forschung des Alten Testa- 
ments, ii, 66 sq. 

4. The Turgum on the Five Megilloth, i.e. on Ruth, 
Esther, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and the Lamentations, 
is, according to Zunz, a Midrashic paraphrase, exceed- 
ingly loose and free in character, containing legends, 
fables, allusions to Jewish history, and many fanciful 
additions. The whole bears the impress of a date con- 
siderably posterior to the Talmudic time, and is written 
in an intermediate dialect between the West Aramæan 
of Job, Psalms, and Proverbs, and the East Aramæan of 
the Babylonian Talmud. The least Haggadic is Ruth, 
the most rhapsodical that of Canticles. Delitzsch 
(Gesch. d. jüd. Poesie, p. 135) thinks that “the Targums 
on the five Megilloth are the most beautiful national 
works of art, through which there runs the golden 
thread of Scripture, and which are held together only 
by the unity of the idea.” Whether these Targums 
are the work of one or different persons cannot be well 
decided. The former is the opinion of Zunz, Volck, 
and Deutsch, the latter that of Davidson. 

(1.) The Targum on Ruth was published separately 
with a Latin translation and scholia by John Mercier 
(Paris, 1564), and the following specimen will give a fair 
idea of the same: Ruth ii, 10, 11,“ Why have I found pity 
in thine eyes to know me, and I of a strange people, of the 
daughters of Moab, and of a people who are not clean to 
enter into the Church of the Lord? And Boaz answered 
and said to her, In telling it has been told me by the 
saying of the wise men, that when the Lord decreed, he 
did not decree respecting women, but men; and it was 
said to me in prophecy that kings and prophets are 
about to spring from thee on account of the good thou 
hast done,” etc. 

(2.) The paruphrase on Lamentations is more Mi- 
drashic than that on Ruth, but of the same type, being 
copiously interwoven with pieces of history, allegory, 
fables, reflections, etc. 

(3.) The paraphrase on Ecclesiastes is more Mi- 
drashic than the former, the author having given a free 
rein to his imagination and made copious insertions. 
The following verses will best illustrate the character 
of this paraphrase. In i, 2, we read: 


“ When Solomon the king of Israel foresaw, by the 
apirit of prophecy, that the kingdom of Rehoboam his 
be divided with Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
and that Jerusalem and the holy temple would be de- 
‘stroyed, and’ that the people of Israel would be led into 
captivity, he said, by the Divine Word, Vanity of vanities 
is this world; vanity of vanities is all which I and my 
father, David, have labored for, all of it is vanity ... (ver. 
12,13). When king Solomon was sitting upon the throne 
of his kingdom, his heart became very proud of his rich- 
es, and he transgressed the Word of God, and he gathered 
many horses and chariots and riders, and he amassed 
much gold and silver, and he married from foreign na- 
tions, whereupon the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against him; and he sent to him Ashmoda, the king of 
the dsemons, who drove him from the throne of his king- 
dom, and took away the ring from his hand, in order that 
he should roam and wander about in the world to re- 
prove it; and he went about in the provincial towns and 
the cities of the land of Israel, weeping and lamenting, 
and saying, I am Coheleth, whose name was formerly 
called Solomon, who was king over Israel in Jerusalem: 
aud I gave my heart to ask instrnction of God at the time 
when he appeared unto me in Gibeon, to try me, and to 
ask me what I desire of him; and I asked nothing of him 
except wisdom, to know the difference between good and 
evil, and knowledge of whatsoever was done under the 
sun in this world, and I saw all the works of the wicked 
children of men—a sad business which God gave to the 
children of men to be afflicted by it.” 


As this Targum has been translated into English by 
Ginsburg, in his Commentary on Ecclesiastes (London, 
1861), the reader, by perusing the same, will be enabled 
to judge for himself better than by any extracts. 
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(4.) The Targum on Canticles is the most Haggadic 
of all, and hardly deserves the name of a paraphrase, be- 
cause the words of the original are completely covered 
by extravagant and inflated expressions (“ nugæ atque 
frivolitates”) which refer to another subject. “The para- 
phrast has indulged in the greatest license, and allowed 
his imagination to run riot in a multiplicity of ways.” 
He has composed a panegyric on his people, describing 
prophetically the history of the Jewish nation, begin- 
hing with their exode from Egypt, and detailing their 
doings and sufferings down to the coming of the Mes- 
siah and the building of the third Temple. Thus, ac- 
cording to this allegory, i, 3 relates Jehovah’s fame 
which went abroad in consequence of the wonders he 
wrought when bringing the Israelites out of Egypt; 
ver, 12 describes the departure of Moses to receive the 
two tables of stone, and how the Israelites in the mean- 
time made the golden calf; ver. 14 particularizes the 
pardon of that sin and the erection of the tabernacle; 
iii, 6-11 refers to the passage of the Israelites, under the 
leadership of Joshua, over the Jordan, their attacking 
and conquering the Canaanites, and the building of Solo- 
mon’s Temple; v, 2 describes the Babylonian captivity ; 
vi, 2 represents the deliverance of Israel through Cyrus, 
and the building of the second Temple; ver. 7, ete., 
names the battles of the Maccabees; vii, 11,12 represents 
the present dispersion of the Jews, and their future anx- 
iety to learn the time of their restoration; viii, 5, etc., 
describes the resurrection of the dead, the final ingath- 
ering of Israel, the building of the third Temple, etc. 

The very first verse of this Targum reads thus: 


“The songs and pee which Solomon the prophet, 
king of Israel, sag y the spirit of prophecy, before God, 
the Lord of the whole world. Ten songs were sung in 
this world, but this song is the most celebrated of them 
all. The first song Adam sang when his sius were for- 
given him, and when the Sabbath-day came and protect- 
ed him he opened his mouth and said, ‘A song for the 
Sabbath-day, etc. (Psa. xcii). The second song Moses and 
the children of Israel sang when the Lord of the world di- 
vided the Red Sea forthem. They all opened their mouths 
and sang as one man the song as it is written, ‘Then 
eang Moses and the children of Israel’ (Exod. xv,1). The 
third song the children of Israel sang when the well of 
water was given to them, as it is written, ‘Then sang 
Israel’ (Numb. xxi, 17). The fourth song Moses the 
prophet sang when his time came to depart from this 
world, in which he reproved the people of the house of 
Israel, as it is written, ‘Give ear, O heavens, and I will 
speak’ (Deut. xxxii, 1). The fifth song Joshua the son 
of Nun sang when he waged war in Gibeon, and the sun 
and moon stood still for him thirty-six hours; and when 
they left off singing their song, he himself opened his 
month and sang this song, as it is written, ‘Then sang 
Joshua before the Lord’ (Josh. x, 12). The sizth song 
Barak and Deborah sang in the day when the Lord de- 
livered Sisera and-his army into the hands of the chil- 
dren of Israel, as it is written, ‘Then sang Deborah,’ etc. 
(Judg. v, 11). The seventh song Hannah sang when a son 
was given her by the Lord, as it is written, ‘And Hannah 
prayed propheticniy and said’ (1 Sam. ii, 1, and the Tar- 
gum, ad loc.). The eighth song David the son of Israel 
sang for all the wonders which the Lord did for him. He 
opened his mouth and sang a hymn, as it is written, ‘And 
David sang in prophecy before the Lord’ (2 Sam. xxii, 1, 
and the Targum, ad loc.). The ninth song Solomon the 
king of Israel sang by the Holy Spirit before God, the 
Lord of the whole world. And the tenth song the chil- 
dren of the captivity shall sing when they shall be deliv- 
ered from their captivity, as it is written and declared by 
Isaiah the prophet, ‘This song shall be unto you for joy, 
as in the night in which the feast of the Passover is cele- 
brated; and gladness of heart as when the people go to 
appear before the Lord three times in the year, with all 
kinds of music, and with the sound of the timbrel, to go 
up to the mountain of the Lord, and to worship before 
the Lord the mighty one of Israel’ (Isa. xxx, 29).” 


From this specimen it will be seen how far the learned 
Broughton was correct in saying that the paraphrase 
“is worth our study, both for delight and profit.” This 
Targum is found in the Rabbinical Bibles; it has been 
translated into Latin, and is also accessible to English 
readers in the translation of Gill, at the end of his Com- 
mentary on the Song of Solomon (Lond. 1751), p. 535 sq. 

(5.) The Targum, or rather Targums, on Esther.— 
The book of Esther, enjoying, both through its story- 
like form and the early injunction of its being read or 
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heard by every one on the Feast of Purim, a great circu- 
dation and popularity, has been targumized many times. 
One translation of concise form, and adhering closely to 
the text, occurs in the Antwerp Polyglot (vol. iii) ; it was 
issued enlarged with glosses by Tailer in Targum Prius 
et Posterius in Esther, studiis F. Taileri (Lond. 1655), 
and forms the Targum Prius which is contained in 
the London Polyglot. Much more prolix, and ampli- 
fving still more the legends of this Targum (comp. 
i, 2,11; ii, 5,7; iii, 1; v, 14, etc.) is the Turgum Poste- 
rius in Tailer, it being “a collection of Eastern ro- 
mances, broken up and arranged to the single verses; 
of gorgeous hues and extravagant imagination, such as 
are to be met with in the Adsharid or Chamis, or any 
Eastern collection of legends and tales.” Its final re- 
daction probably belongs to the 11th century. This is 
the view of Dr. Munk, the latest editor of this second 
Targum, one of the tales of which runs as follows: 


One day when the king (Solomon) was again full of 
wine, he commanded that all wild animals, the fowls of 
the air, and the creeping animals of the earth, as well as 
the devils, dsemons, and apie, be brought to him, that 
they might dance before him, and behold, with all the 
kings who were with him, his glory. The royal scribe 
- called them by their name, and they all colgregated be- 
fore the king, with the exception of the wild cock. At 
this the king angrily commanded that he should be sought 
for, and when found, should be brought in, intending to 
kill him. Then said the wild cock to the king, My lord 
king, give heed and hear my words! For three months 
I weighed in my mind, and flew about in the whole 
world in search of a town which does not obey thee. 
] saw then a city in the East, of the name of Kitor, 
in which are many people, and a woman governs them 
all; she is called queen of Sheba. If it please thee, my 
jord king, I shall go to that city, bind their kings in 
chains, and their rulers with iron fetters, and bring them 
hither. As it pleased the king, writers were called who 
wrote letters and bound them to the wings of the wild 
cock. He came to the queen, who, observing the letter 
tied to the wing, loosened it and read the following con- 
tents: From me, king Solomon, greeting to thee and to 
thy princes! Thou knowest well that God has made me 
king over the beasts of the field, over the birds of heaven 
over demons, spirits, and goblins. The kings from al 
regions of the earth approach me with homage: wilt thou 
do this, thou shalt have great honor; if not, I will send 

‘apon thee kings, legions, and horsemen. The kings are 
the beasts of the fleld; the horsemen the birds of heaven, 
the hosts, demons and spirits; the goblius are the le- 
gions who shall strangle you in your beds, When the 
queen had read this, she rent her garments and called for 
the elders and lords, saying, Know ye what king Solo- 

-mon has sent to me? They answered, We neither know 
nor esteem him. The queen, however, trusting them not, 
called for sailors and sent presents to the king, and after 
three years she came herself. The king, on hearing of 
her arrival, sat in a crystal hall to receive her, which made 
her fancy that he was sitting in water; she therefore un- 
covered her feet to pass through. On seeing his glory 
she said, May the Lord thy God be praised who has Tue 
pleasure in thee and made thee sit on the throne to exer- 
cise mercy and justice.” 


We have purposely selected this piece from the first 
chapter, because it is also found in an abridged form 
in the Koran (sura xxvii). With a commentary, the 
second Targum is found in the Warsaw Rabbinical Bi- 
ble. A separate edition, with various readings, notes, 
etc., was published by Munk, Targum Scheni zum Buche 
esther (Berlin, 1876). It has lately been translated by 
Cassel, in an appendix to his Das Buch Esther. Fin 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Morgenlandes (ibid. 1878). 
It has been treated in an essay by Reiss, Das Targum 
Schent zu dem Buche Esther, in the Monatsschrift ed- 
ited by Gritz, 1876, p. 161 sq., 276 sq., 398 sq. 

5. The Targum on the Books of Chronicles.—This is 
preserved in three codices. The oldest, bearing the 
date of 1294, is in the Vatican, known as Cod. Urbin. I, 
and is still awaiting a critical edition or perusal. A 
second codex, of the year 1343, belonging to the Erfurt 
Library, was published by Beck (Augsburg, 1680-83, 
2 vols.), and edited with a Latin translation and learned 

_annotations. The Erfurt MS. has many chasms, espe- 
- cially in the first fourteen chapters. The third codex, 
-of the year 1347, and belonging to the University of 
-Cambridge, was published by David Wilkins (Amster. 
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1715). Here the text is complete, so that the lacuna 
in Beck’s edition are filled. Like its predecessor, it has 
also a Latin version, but there are no notes. Great as 
was Wilkins’s ability for editing this Targum, yet it 
speaks badly for his knowledge that he has put on the 
title-page R. Joseph as the author (though Beck was 
of the same opinion), and that he has made him rector 
of the academy in Syria, instead of Sora in Babylonia. 
Wilkins’s edition was lately republished from a copy 
found at Prague by Dr. Rahmer, under the title DUAN 
pam “sas bw (Thorn, 1866), and the deviations 
from Beck’s edition are given in notes. We cannot en- 
ter here upon a comparison of the Erfurt codex with 
that of Cambridge. As to the authorship of this Targum, 
its ascription to R. Joseph the Blind must be regarded 
as exploded. Whether it is the work of one author or of 
more cannot now be decided. Language, style, manner, 
and Haggadic paraphrase show its Palestinian origin. 
Zunz remarks that it sometimes transcribes the Jerusa- 
lem Targum on the Pentateuch verbally, as in the ge- 
nealogical table of the first chapter (comp. ver. 51 with 
the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. xxxvi, 39). So, also, 
in the psalm passages in 1 Chron. xvi, its words often 
coincide with the Targum on Psa. cv and xcvi. The 
origin of this Targum cannot be put earlier than the 
8th century; or, as the most recent writer on this Tar- 
gum thinks, the older text, as preserved in the Erfurt 
codex, belongs to the middle of the 8th century, and 
the later, as preserved in the Cambridge codex, to the 
beginning of the 9th. Owing to the late origin of this 
Targum, we must not be surprised at finding the name of 
Hungary occurring in it, as well as some other foreign 
words, besides many fables, especially in the explana- 
tion of proper names. For critical purposes both edi- 
tions must be used—the first, Paraphrasis Chaldaica 
Libr. Chronicorum, cura M. F. Beckii, for the learned 
notes; the second, Paraphrasis ... auctore R. Josepho, 
etc., for the more correct and complete text. The writer 
of the art. “Targum” in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible states 
that “ the science of exegesis will profit little by it” (this 
Targum). What we know of the subject induces us to 
hold an opposite opinion (see Frankel, Monatsschrift, 
1867, p. 349 sq.; but, more especially, Rosenberg, Das 
Targum zur Chronik, in Geiger’s Jüdische Zeitschrift, 
1870, p. 72 sq., 135 sq., 263 sq.). 

6. The Targum on Duniel.—The existence of this 
work was first noticed by Munk, who thinks that he 
found it in a MS. in the Imperial Library at Paris (No. 
45 du Fonds de St.-Germain-des-Prés). The MS., how- 
ever, contains only a Persian Targum, giving an apoc- 
ryphal account of Daniel. According to the learned 
writer, this bas mxp, or History of Daniel, was taken 
from a Targum on Daniel in Chaldee. The first words 
are written in Chaldee, they are then repeated in Per- 
sian, and the history continues in the latter lan- 
guage. After several legends known from other Tar- 
gums, follows a long prophecy of Daniel, from which 
the book is shown to have been written after the first 
Crusade. Mohammed and his successors are mention- 
ed, also a king who, coming from Europe (5X2 TS), 
will go to Damascus, and kill the Ishmaelitic (Moham- 
medan ) kings and princes; he will break down the 
minarets (NIA), destroy the mosques (X30722), 
and no one will after that dare to pronounce the name 
of the Profane (>10Đ=Mohammed). The Jews will 
also have to suffer great misfortunes (as, indeed, the 
knightly Crusaders won their spurs by dastardly mur- 
dering the helpless masses—men, women, and children 
—in the Ghettos along the Rhine and elsewhere, before 
they started to deliver the holy tomb). By a sudden 
transition, the prophet then passes on to the “ Messiah, 
son of Joseph,” to Gog and Magog, and to the “true 
Messiah, the son of David.” Munk rightly concludes 
that the book must have been composed in the 12th 
century, when Christian kings reigned for a brief period 
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over Jerusalem (Notice sur Saadia [ Par. 1838], p. 82). 
According to the description here given, there can be 
no doubt that it is the same which Zotenberg publish- 
ed some years ago, in Persian, with a German transla- 
tion, in Merx’s Archiv, i, 385 sq., and beginning thus: 
“ History of Daniel (peace be upon him). I am Dan- 
iel, of the children of Jeconiah, king of the house of 
Judah.” Davidson says, “ We must express our doubts 
about such a Chaldee paraphrase on Daniel, in the 
absence of all proof that the Persian was made from 
the Chaldee; for a few Chaldee words at the beginning 
are no argument in favor of it. All that Munk com- 
municates—i. e. part of a page—is insufficient to war- 
rant us in accepting the fact. Yet Steinschneider has 
referred to ‘a Targum on Daniel,’ simply on the author- 
ity of Munk’s notice (Catalogus Librorum Hebreorum 
in Bibliotheca Bodletana). No Targum upon Daniel is 
extant, so far as we yet know, and it is very doubtful 
whether one was ever made. The reason assigned in 
the Talmud for not rendering the book into Chaldee is 
that it reveals the precise time of the Messiah’s advent. 
A good part-of the book is already in Chaldee.” To 
this it may be answered that, at the time when Davidson 
wrote, this Targum was not yet published, otherwise he 
would have thought differently. Its contents shaw that 
the original Chaldee was the basis of it. A number of 
Hebrew words occur in it, and it closes with quoting 
Psa, cxlvii, 2. 

7. There is not any Targum, so far as is known, upon 
Ezra and Nehemiah. Part of Ezra is already Chaldee, 
and Nehemiah was counted with it as one book. 

8. To the Roman edition of the Sept. of Daniel, pub- 
lished in 1772, a Chaldee version is added of the Apoc- 
ryphal pieces in Esther. This has been printed by De 
Rossi, accompanied by a Latin version, remarks, and dis- 
sertations (Specimen Variarum Lectionum Sacri Textus 
et Chaldaica Estheris Additamenta, etc. [ Titb. 1783, 8vo ]). 

An edition of the Chaldee Hagiographa was publish- 
ed by Lagarde (Leips. 1873). 

VI. Fragmentary Targums on the Other Books.—Ac- 
cording to Zunz, the Jerusalem Targum—or rather, as 
it should be called, the Palestinian one—extended to the 
prophetic books also, and he justifies his opinion by the 
following particulars, which we give in his order : Abud- 
raham cites a Jerusalem Targum on 1 Sam. ix, 13, and 
Kimchi has preserved several passages from it on Judges 
(xi, 1, consisting of 47 words), on Samuel (i, 17, 18: 106 
words), and Kings (i, 22, 21: 68 words; ii, 4, 1: 174 
words; iv, 6: 55 words; ver. 7: 72 words; xiii, 21: 9 
words), under the simple name of Tosephtah, i. e. Ad- 
dition, or Additional Targum. Luzzato has also lately 
found fragments of the same, under the names “ Targum 
of Palestine,” “ Targum of Jerushalmi,” “ Another Read- 
ing,” etc.,in an African codex written A.M. 5247=A.D, 
1487, viz. on 1 Sam. xviii, 19; 2 Sam. xii, 12; 1 Kings 
v, 9, 11, 13; x, 18, 26; xiv, 13; on Hos.i, 1; Obad. i, 1. 
On Isaiah (ch. lxvi), Rashi, Abudraham (liv, 11), and 
Farissol (lxvi) quote it, agreeing in part with a frag- 
ment of the Targum on this prophet extant in Cod. 
Urbin. Vatican. No. 1, containing about 190 words, and 
beginning, “Prophecy of Isaiah, which he prophesied 
at the end of his prophecy in the days of Manasseh the 
son of Hezekiah, the king of the tribe of the house of 
Judah, on the 17th of Tamuz, in the hour when Manas- 
seh set up an idol in the Temple,” etc. Isaiah predicts 
in this his own violent death. Parts of this Targum 
are also found in Hebrew, in Pestktah Rabbathi, 6 a, 
and Yalkut Isa. 58 d. A Jerusalem Targum on Jere- 
miah is mentioned by Kimchi; on Ezekiel by R. Simon, 
Nathan (Aruch ), and likewise by Kimchi, who also 
speaks of a further additional Targum on Jonathan for 
this book. A Targum Jerushalmi on Micah is known 
to Rashi, and of Zechariah a fragment has been pub- 
lished by Bruns (Repert. pt. xv, p. 174) from a Reuch- 
linian MS. (Cod. Kennic. 154), written in 1106. The 
passage, found as a marginal gloss to Zech. xii, 10, reads 
as follows: 


“Targum Jerushalmi.—And I shall pour out upon the 
house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem the spirit 
of prophecy and of prayer for truth. And after this shall 
go forth Messiah the Son of Ephraim to wage war against 

og. And Gog will kill him before the city of Jerusa- 
lem. They will look up to me and they will ask me 
wherefore the heathens have killed Messiah the Son of 
Ephraim. They will then mourn over him as mourn father 
and mother over an only son, and they will wail over him 
as one wails over a first-born.” 


A Targum Jerushalmi on the third chapter of Habak- 
kuk, quoted by Rashi, is mentioned by De Rossi (Cod. 
265 and 405, both of the 13th century). 

To these quotations, which led Zupz to draw the in- 
ference that the Jerusalem Targum extended to the 
prophetic books also, a large number of fragments and 
variations must now be added since the publication of 
the Reuchlinian codex by Lagarde. These fragments 
and variations deviate from the common translation, 
and are introduced by five different designations, as 
ayan, “MRD, SMR gwd, wosns3 ms, 
win, and 539p. These additions, as found in the 
Reuchlinian codex, have been analyzed in a very schol- 
arly manner by Dr. Bacher, in the Zettschrift der deut- 
schen morgenl, Gesellschaft, 1874, xxviii, 1 sq., and they 
extend to the following books, viz.: Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Jonah, Micah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Zech- 
ariah. Obadiah, Nahum, Haggai, and Malachi are not 
included. Zunz, after referring to the conjecture that 
the Jerusalem Targum on the prophets embraced noth- 
ing more than the Haphtaroth, or lessons, remarks that. 
the idea is untenable, because the expressions of the au- 
thors who allude to it go to show that they had seen 
Targums upon entire books (Gottesd. Vorträge, p. 78). 
This may be so; but the existence of an entire Targum 
of Palestine on all the prophets is problematical. We 
have seen above, if the Reuchlinian MS. mav be taken. 
as a standard, that on four prophets, viz. Obadiah, Na- 
hum, Haggai, and Malachi, such fragments are not. 
given. Some books may have received such a para- 
phrase; on others, and those the great majority of the 
prophetical books, there is reason to doubt its existence. 
It is more probable that portions were treated para- 
phrastically in the spirit of the later Haggadah—por- 
tions selected on no definite principle, but adopted by 
the fancy or liking of paraphrasts; and we are the more 
justified in this conclusion when comparing Dr. Bacher’s 
parallels from the Talmud and Midrash with these frag- 
mentary additions. Deutsch, the writer of the art. 
“Targum” in Smith’s Dict, of the Bible, thinks “the 
Babylonian version *-the Jonathan Targum — though 
paraphrastic, did not satisfy the apparently more imagi- 
native Palestinian public. Thus from heaped-up ad- 
ditions and marginal glosses, the step to a total rewrit- 
ing of the entire codex in the manner and taste of the 
later times and the different locality was easy enough.” 
Be it as it may, this question will always remain, as Dr. 
Bacher says, “one of the darkest points in the disquisi-. 
tion of the Targum on the prophets.” 

VII. Character and Value of the Targums in General. 
—There is nothing to indicate that the Targums were 
written at first with vowels. Buxtorf endeavored to- 
correct the punctuation and bring it as near as possible 
to the standard of that in Daniel and Ezra, for which 
some censured him, though, we believe, unjustly. It is. 
no reproach to his memory to say that he did not per- 
fect their vocalization. As there is at present no criti-- 
cal text of the Targums, they can only be carefully em-. 
ployed in the criticism of the Hebrew original, although 
they show the substantial integrity of the Masoretic text. 
They may be advantageously used in suggesting read-. 
ings of some importance and value. Perhaps they are 
more useful in interpretation than the lower criticism.. 
On the whole, Richard Simon’s view of the Targums. 
deserves to be noted here. In his Hist. Crit. Vet. Test.. 
lib, ii, c. 18, he says, “Omnes istæ paraphrases, preeter- 
illam Onkelosi et Jonathanis, non magne mihi utilitatis- 
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esse videntur, nec forsan multum e re fecit, illas curiose | 253; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 411; Diestel, Geschichte des- 
quesiisse. Non quanta tamen multis existimatur, il- | Alten Testaments, p. 399, 456. (B. P+) 


larum utilitas: ex adverso Judæi ex illis arma adversss Tarnov, Paul, a German doctor and professor of 
Christianos depromunt, sibi fingentes, nobis ipsorum su- theology, uncle of Johann, was born April 29, 1562, at 
perstitiones aniles et absurdas probari, quasi veteribus | Grevismühlen, and died at Rostock, March 6, 1633. He- 
versionibus quibus conjunguntur a nobis æquipararentur. | is the author of, In Joann. Evang. Commentarius (Ros- 
Preterea videntur Judaici ritus et cerimoniz iis magis | tock, 1629):—Libri III de Conjugio (ibid, 1614) :—De- 
quam fides Christiana confirmari: incerta itaque et an- | Sacros. Ministerio Libri IIT (ibid. 1623). See Winer,. 


ceps ex illis ducta contra Judæos victoria, Quid quod | Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i, 248, 460, 464; ii, 797. 
que nostre fidei faventia credimus, pleraque vers sunt (B. P.) 


allegori uas non operosum verbis alio convertere ; ; 
——— religio allegoriis probatur.” ; Tar’ pelite (Chald. only in the plur. emphat. Tar- 
VIII. Literaturve.—Since we have already mentioned pelaye’, N2DBND; Sept. Tappadaior v. r. TappadXaior ; 
under the different heads the special literature, we will | Vulg. Tharphulæi), the Aramean designation of a race- 
here name the works ou the Targumim in general. Here | of colonists who were planted in the cities of Samaria. 
belong —besides the general introductions to the Old Test. | after the captivity of the northern kingdom of Israel 
of Eichhorn, Hiivernick, De Wette, Bleek, Kaulen, and | (Ezra iv,9). Junius and others have found a kind of 
Kleinert — Prideaux, Connection (ed. Wheeler, Lond. | resemblance in name to the Tarpelites in the Tapyrt 
1865 ), ii, 443 sq.; Walton, Prolegomena (ed. Dathe ); (Tazrovpoi, Ptolemy, vi, 2, 6; Arrian, A lez. iii, 8, 7; 
Smith, Diatriba de Chaldaicis Puraphrasibus ; Wolf, | Tamupor, Strabo, xi, 511, 515, 520, 523), a tribe of Media 
Bibl. Hebrea, ii, 1135-1191; iv, 730-734; Zunz, Die | who dwelt eastward of Elymais, but the resemblance is 
gottesd. Vortrage der Juden ( Berlin, 1832), p. 61-83 ; scarcely more than apparent. Others, with as little 
Gfrérer, Dus Jahrhundert des Heils, i, 36-59; Furst, Li- probability, have sought to recognise the Tarpelites in 
teraturblatt des Orients, 1840, Nos. 44-47; id. Bibl. Jud. | the Tarpetes (Tapmijrec, Strabo, xi, 495 : 
RE tae Gos s apmnrec, Strabo, xi, 495), a Mæotic race. 
ii, 105-107 ; iii, 48; Frankel, Hiniges zu den Targumim, In the Peshito-Syriac the resemblance is greater, for 
in the Zeitschrift für die religiösen Interessen des Ju- they are there called Tarpoyé. First (Handwb. s. v.) 
denth. 1846, p. 110-120; Herzfeld, Gesch, d. Volkes Israel, says in no case can Jarpel, the country of the Tarpelites, 


iii, 61 sq., 551 sq.; Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen | he the Phoenician Tripolis- al : 
| 4 i UNE polis; although Schwarz (Palest. 
der Bibel, p. 162-167; Volck, s. v. “Thargumim,” in p. 62) assumes this. 


Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. xv, 672-683; Deutsch, s. v. F , 
és Targum,” in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible; Davidson, id. Tarphon, or Tryphon, a Jewish rabbi of the 2d 
- in Kitto’s Cyclopedia; id. Biblical Criticism, i, 224 sq.; | Century A.D., belonged to a sacerdotal family. He was 
Langen, Das Judenth. in Palästina, p. 70-72, 209-218, | 2 friend and contemporary of rabbi Akiba, and for some 
268 sq., 418 8q.; Nöldeke, Die alttestamentliche Literatur, | me rector of the school at Lydda. He was noted as 
p. 235-262; Schiirer, Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen , ® bitter enemy of Christianity, and declared that. al- 
Zeitgeschichte (Leips. 1874), p. 476 sq. The best lexi- | though the gospels and the other writings of the “ Min- 
con on the Targums is that of Levy, Chalddisches Wör- | im,“ or Christians, contained the sacred name of the 
terbuch über die Targumim (ibid. 1867); the latest Ara- | Deny tier cushy toe burned that- eat henisnt Was, 
mean grammar is that of Lerner, 11W p1p “po — — $ than a — ee a pee 
MDR (Warsaw, 1875). See CHALDEK LANGUAGE. ended from ignorance, while Christians did so with fu 
’ knowledge; and that he would prefer seeking shelter 
(B. P.) in a heathen temple rather than in a meeting-place of 
Tarnoczy, MAXIMILIAN VON, a Roman Catholic' the Minim (Talm. Shabbath, fol. 116, col. 1). This, his 
ecclesiastic, was born Oct. 24, 1806, at Schwaz, in Tyrol. | animosity against Christianity, induced some, as Light- 
Having graduated at the gymnasium at Innsbruck, he | foot, Carpzov, and others, to maintain that rabbi Tar- 
entered, in 1824, the clerical seminary at Salzburg, and | phon is the same Trypho who is the interlocutor in 
received the first orders in 1829. He completed his! Justin Martyr’s Dialogue, an opinion which probably- 
studies at Vienna, and, after having been honored in ! owes its origin to Eusebius (#ccl. Hist. iv, 18), but. 
1832 with the theological doctorate, he was appointed | which has little or no probability in its defence. In 
professor of dogmatics at Salzburg. In 1844 he became | the Pirke A both, ii, 20 sq., we have the recorded max-. 
a member of the Salzburg chapter, and from that time, | im of this sage: “The day is short, the labor vast ; 
being the trusty adviser of the cardinal and prince- | but the laborers are slothful, though the reward is. 
archbishop Schwarzenberg, he took an active part in | great, and the Master presseth for despatch. It is not 
ecclesiastical affairs. When Schwarzenberg received incumbent upon thee to complete the work, and yet 
the archbishopric of Prague in 1850, Tarnoczy was ap- | thou art not at liberty to be idle about it. If thou. 
pointed his successor at Salzburg, and was consecrated , hast studied the law much, great reward will be given 
June 1, 1851, for that office. In his new position he | thee; for faithful is thy employer, who will award to 
labored for twenty-five years, and his labors were ac- | thee the hire of thy labor, and be aware that the award 
knowledged by Pius IX, who made him a member of | of the righteous will be in the future which is to come.” 
the college of cardinals, Dec. 22, 1873. After a long ill- | See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs (Taylor’s Eng. transl.), 
ness, Tarnoczy died at Salzburg, April 4, 1876. See the | p.524; De Rossi, Dizionario Storico degli Autori Ebrei 
Literarischer Hundweiser, 1876, p. 285. (B. P.) (Hamburger’s Germ. transl.), p.321,8. v. “Tryfon;” Eth- 
Tarnov, Johann, a German doctor and professor eridge, Introduction to Hebrew Literature, p. 65; Fried- 
of theology, was born April 19, 1586, at Grevismuhlen, | länder, Patristische und talmudische Studien (Vienna, 
in Mecklenburg, and died Jan. 22, 1629, at Rostock, | 1878), p. 186 sq., 147; First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 449. (B. P.) 
where he had lectured since 1614, He wrote: Declu-| ‘Tarquini, CaMILto, an Italian Jesuit, was born 
ratio eorum que ad Dicti Esai. c. 45 v. 8 Sensu Literali | Sept. 27, 1810, at Marta, near Montefiascone. He be- 
Investig. in Exercit. Biblic. allata sunt (Rostock, 1621): | longed toa noble family and studied at Rome. In 1837 
—Exercit. Biblic. Libri IV in quibus Verus et Genuin. | he joined the Society of Jesus. From 1850 he was pro-. 
Sensus Locorum Sacrorum Multorum Inquiritur ac De- fessor of canon law at the Collegium Romanum, and was 
Senditur (2d ed. ibid. 1621, and often):—Jn Threnos Jere- | one of the editors of the Civiltà Cattolica. Besides a 
mice Comment. (Hamburg, 1707) :—In Prophetas Mino- | number of monographs, he published Juris Ecclesiasiict 
res Comm. (Leipsic, 1688, 1706) :—In Prophetam Hagge- | Publici Institutiones (Rome, 1862; 3d ed. 1873). He 
um Comm. (Rostock, 1624) :—In Prophetam Maluchiam | also wrote a grammar and lexicon on the ancient Etrus-- 
Comm, (ibid. 1624) : — Comment. in Epistol. Pauli ad | can language, which he left in manuscript. In 1873- 
Ephes., Philipp., Coloss., et Thessal. (ibid. 1636). See | he was made cardinal-deacon, and died Feb. 15, 1874. 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i, 188, 220, 222, | Tarquini was the first cardinal who, since 1713, was ap— 
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pointed from the members of the Society of Jesus. See 
the Literarischer Handweiser, 1863, p. 182; 1874, p. 176. 
(B. P.) 


Tarragona, Councils of. These two councils 
«were so called because they were held in the city of 
‘that name in Spain. This city (anciently Tarraco), 
-capital of the province of the same name, is situated at 
ithe mouth of the Francoli, has a population of about 
18,000, is the seat of an archbishop, and, besides other 
-schools of learning, has an ecclesiastical seminary. 

I. The first council of Tarragona was held in 516, 
‘during the reign of Theodoric, king of Italy, and guar- 
dian of Amalric, king of Spain. Ten bishops were pres- 
ent, and thirteen canons published. 

3. Forbids usury among clerks. 

4. Forbids bishops, priests, and clerks to judge any 
cause on Sundays; allows them to do so on other days, 
provided they do not interfere in criminal cases. 

7. Directs that the prieat or deacon appointed to any 
‘country parish shall remain there during hie week (i. e. 
that the priest shall remain there one week, and then the 
deacon shall succeed him and — his week) in order to 
-celebrate divine service with the clerks; and that on Sat- 
‘urday all the clergy shall attend in order to begin the 
Sunday office. It also orders that matins and vespers 
-Bhall be said daily. 

11. Forbids monks to leave their convent in order to 
‘perform any clerical function without leave from their su- 
perior. See Mansi, Cone. iv, 1562. 


II. The second council was held in 1242, by Peter 
the archbishop, against the Waldenses in Aragon. 


Part only of the acts remain. See Mansi, Conc. xi, 
592. 


Tar’shish (Heb. wan, Tarshish’, subdued [Ge- 
sen.) or established [Furst]; Sept. Oáposıç [but Kap- 
xnowy in Isa. xxiii; Kapynédrvtoe in Ezek.; Sadaooa 
an Isa. ii, 16]; Vulg. usnally Tharsis; A.V. “Tharshish,” 
1 Kings x, 22; xxii, 48; 1 Chron. vii, 10; once Heb. 
BwwAN, Tarshishah’, 1 Chron. i, 7), the name of three 
men, of a country, and of a gem. 

1. Second-name‘ of the four sons of Javan, the son 
of Japheth (Gen. x, 4; 1 Chron.i,7). B.C. post 2514. 
He may have been the founder of the city noticed be- 
dow. See ETHNOLOGY. 

2. Sixth-named of the seven sons of Bilhar, the 
-grandson of Benjamin (1 Chron. vii, 10). B.C. post 
1875, 

3. Fourth-named of the seven “princes” of Persia 
‘in the time of Artaxerxes (Esth. i, 14). B.C. 483. As 
a Persian name the word stands in relation with Teresh 
(ii, 21; vi, 2), and with Tirshatha; all probably from 
the root torsh, severe (Gesenius, Thesaur. s. v.). 

4. A famous port or region the location of which 
‘thas been much disputed. Josephus (Ant. i, 6, 1) con- 
founds it with Tarsus in Cilicia; and in the Sept. 
‘version of Isa. xxiii, 1, 10-14, it is rendered Kap- 
xnôwv, Carthage. A similar rendering is found in 
Ezek. xxvii, 12; xxxviii, 18, Kapyndovot, Carthagin- 
dans, an identification urged by Davis (Carthage, ch. i). 
As the Vulg. translates it by “sea” in the passage quot- 
-ed above, so the Sept. in Isa. ii, 16 renders it SaXacone, 
a translation followed by Saadias and Luther. The 
Targums adopt the same translation in some places, and 
Jerome apologizes for the blunder by saying that “the 
‘Hebrews thought Tharsis -was their original term for 
‘sea; the noun in common use among them, tam, being 
a Syriac one.” In other places, as 1 Kings xxii, 48, 
-and Jer. x, 9, the Targum gives the peculiar rendering 
of NPEN, Africa. Most interpreters, however, are 
-agreed that (with the possible exception of the passage 
‘in Chronicles) the allusion is to Tartessus in Spain. 
Jt seems to have been the source of the precious stone 
-called by the same name. 

In the great genealogical table (Gen. x, 4, 5) it is 
placed among the sons of Javan; “Elishah and Tar- 
shish, Kittim and Dodanim. By these were the isl- 
-ands of the Gentiles divided.” This refers the mind at 
once to the north-western parts of the Mediterranean. 
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To a similar conclusion does other scriptural language 
lead. In Psa. lxxii, 10 it is said, “The kings of Tar- 
shish and of the isles shall bring presents;” and in 2 
Chron. ix, 21 we read, “The king’s (Solomon’s) ships 
went to Tarshish with the servants of Hiram; every 
three years once came the ships of Tarshish bringing 
gold and silver, ivory, and apes and peacocks.” Now 
Hiram’s city, Tyre, lay on the Mediterranean coast, and 
it is easy to see how Solomon’s vessels might be asso- 
eiated with his in a voyage towards the west to fetch 
merchandise. In Isa. lxvi, 19 we find Tarshish men- 
tioned in a way which confirms this view: “ And I will 
set a sign among them, and I will send those that es- 
cape of them unto the nations (or Gentiles); to Tar- 
shish, Pul, and Lud that draw the bow, to Tubal and 
Javan, to the isles afar off.” These passages make it 
clear that ‘Tarshish lay at a distance from Judæa, and 
that that distance was in a north-westerly direction; 
and the mention of such names as Lud, Javan, and the 
isles carries the mind to the extreme north-west, and 
suggests Spain as the place for Tarshish. But Tar- 
shish must have been on the sea-coast, fur it was fa- 
mous for its ships. “The ships of Tarshish” were cel- 
ebrated under that designation, which may have been 
used in that wide sense in which we speak of an East- 
Indiaman, reference being made rather to the place 
whither the vessel traded than to that where it was 
built; or the phrase may have come to denote a particu- 
lar kind of vessel, i. e. trading or merchant ships, from 
the celebrity of Tarshish as a commercial port (1 Kings 
x, 22; Psa. xlviii, 7; Isa. ii, 16; xxiii, 1-14; 1x,9; Ezek. 
xxvii, 25). These six times do we meet with the phrase, 
ships or navy of Tarshish; which of itself shows how 
noted a seaport we have under consideration, if it does 
not prove also that in process of time the terms had 
come to describe vessels according to their occupation 
rather than their country, as we say “a slaver,” denot- 
ing a ship engaged in the slave-trade (comp. Horat. 
“sevis Liburnis,” Carm. i, 27; “ Bithyna carina,” i, 35; 
“ trabe Cypria,” i, 1). In Ezek. xxvii, 12-25 the place 
is described by its pursuits and its merchandise—“ Tar- 
shish (here again in connection with a western country, 
Javan, ver. 13) was thy (Tyre’s) merchant, in all riches, 
with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy fairs. 
The ships of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy market, 
and thou wast replenished and made very glorious in 
the midst of the seas.” The last words are admirably 
descriptive of the south-western coast of Spain. How 
could a Hebrew poet better describe the locality where 
the songs of the sailors of Tarshish made the name of 
Tyre glorious? Let the reader turn to the map and 
cast his eye on the embouchure of the Guadalquivir, 
and say if this spot is not pre-eminently, when viewed 
from Palestine, “in the midst of the seas.” There isa 
propriety, too, in the words found in Psa. xlviii, 7 (comp. 
Ezek. xxviii, 26), “ Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish 
with an east wind,” if we suppose merchant vessels 
working eastwardly up the Mediterranean towards Tyre, 
encountering an east, or rather north-east, gale, which 
is a very violent and destructive wind to this day. 
Jeremiah (x, 9) tells us that “silver spread into plates” 
was brought from Tarshish; and from the connection 
the silver appears to have been elaborately wrought; 
whence we infer that at one period there was in Tar- 
shish the never-failing connection found between com- 
merce, wealth, and art. An important testimony occurs 
in Ezek. xxxviii, 13, “Sheba and Dedan, and the mer- 
chants of Tarshish, with all the young lions thereof, 
shall say unto thee, Art thou come to take a spoil? to 
carry away silver and gold? to take away cattle and 
goods, to take a great spoil?” whence it is clear that 
Tarshish was an opulent place, abounding in cattle and 
goods, in silver and gold. We are not sure that the 
words “the young lions thereof” are intended to be 
taken literally. They may refer to the lion-hearted 
chiefs of the nation; but if they are understood as im- 
plying that lions were literally found in Tarshish, they 
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only concur with other parts of Scripture in showing 
that the name is to be taken in a wide acceptation, as 
<lenoting, besides modern Andalusia, those parts of Af- 
rica which lie near and opposite to Spain. Nor is it 
impossible that a part of the trade of Tarshish lay in 
these and in other animals; for we certainly know that 
Solomon’s ships brought that prince apes and peacocks: 
the lions may have been caught in Africa and convey- 
ed in ships of Tarshish to Tyre. Sheba and Dedan, 
however, are mentioned here in connection with Tar- 
shish, and they were certainly Eastern countries, lying 
‘probably on the western side of the Persian Gulf in 
Arabia. But the object of the writer may have been 
to mention the countries placed at the extremities of 
the then known world—Tarshish on the west, Sheba 
and Dedan on the east. In Isa. xxiii, 1-14 we read, as 
a part of the burden of Tyre, that the ships of Tarshish 
are called on to howl at her destruction, because Tyre 
afforded them no longer a commercial port and a ha- 
ven: words which entirely agree with the hypothesis 
that makes Tarshish a city on the seaboard of Spain, 
trading up the Mediterranean to Tyre. Nor are the 
words found in ver. 6 discordant —“ Pass ye over to 
‘Tarshish; howl, ye inhabitants of the isles.” Let us 
now turn to the book of Jonah (i, 1-3; iv, 2). The 
prophet was commanded to go and prophesy against 
Nineveh on the Tigris. For this he should, on quitting 
Jerusalem, have gone in an easterly direction; but he 
‘shunned the duty and fled. Of course he naturally 
fled in a direction the opposite of that in which the 
avoided object lay; he proceeded, in fact, to Tarshish. 
Tarshish, then, must have been to the west, and not to 
the east, of Jerusalem. In order to reach Tarshish, he 
went to Joppa and took ship for the place of his desti- 
mation, thus still keeping in a westerly course and show- 
ing that Tarshish lay to the west. In Tarshish, in- 
deed, placed in the extreme north-west, he might well 
expect to be distant enough from Nineveh. It is also 
worthy of notice that, when he arrived at Joppa, on the 
coast of Palestine, “ he found a ship going to Tarshish ;” 
which fact we can well understand if Tarshish lay to 
the west, but by no means if it lay on the Red Sea. 
See OPHIR. 

Thus far all the passages cited agree, with more or 
dess evidence, in fixing Tarshish somewhere in or near 
Spain. But in 2 Chron. xx, 36 it is recorded that Je- 
hoshaphat, king of Judah, joined himself with Ahazi- 
ah, king of Israel, “to make ships to go to Tarshish, 
and they made the ships in Ezion-geber,” that is, on 
the Elanitic gulf on the eastern arm of the Red Sea. 
If, then, these vessels built at Ezion-geber were to go 
to Tarshish, that place must lie on the eastern side of 
Palestine, instead of the western; for we cannot sup- 
pose they circumnavigated Africa; not because such a 
voyage was impossible, but because it was long and 
tedious and not likely to be taken when a nearer and 
safer way to ‘larshish lay from the ports of the Pales- 
dinian coast. But in the parallel passage, found in 1 
Kings xxii, 49, these vessels are described as “ ships of 
Tarshish” (merchant vessels), which were intended to 
go to Ophir, not to Tarshish. This removes the diffi- 
culty at once, for Ophir was in the East, and accounts 
fur the fact that the fleet was built on the Red Sea, 
since it was an eastern, not a western, voyage which 
was intended. The reference appears to be to the same 
eastern trade of which mention is made in x, 22, where 
we find Hiram and Solomon importing from the East 
in ships of Tarshish, or merchantmen, gold and silver, 
ivory, apes and peacocks. We have not space to en- 
ter into the critical questions which this contrariety 
between the books of Kings and Chronicles suggests for 
-consideration; but we may remark that, in a case in 
which a diversity appears in the statements of these 
two authorities, no competently informed theologian 
could hesitate to give the preference to the former. 
The alternative of two places by the name of Tarshish, 
«ne in Spain and the other in India, was adopted by 
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Bochart, Phaleg, iii, 7, and has probably been the ordi- 
nary view of those who have perceived a difficulty in 
the passages of the Chronicles; but the above recon- 
ciliation, which was first suggested by Vitringa, has 
been adopted by the acutest Biblical critics of our own 
time, such as De Wette, Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment (Parker's translation, Boston, 1843), ii, 267; Winer, 
Biblisches Realwérterbuch, s. v.; Gesenius, Thesaurus 
Lingue Heb. et Chald. s.v.; and Ewald, Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel (1st ed.), iii, 76; and is acknowledged by 
Movers, Ueber die Chronikeln (1834), p. 254, and Hiiver- 
nick, Spezielle Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1839), 
ii, 287. 

It appears, then, clear, from this minute review of 
the scriptural accounts and allusions, that Tarshish was 
an old, celebrated, opulent, cultivated, commercial city, 
which carried on trade in the Mediterranean and with 
the seaports of Syria, especially Tyre and Joppa, and 
that it most probably lay on the extreme west of that 
sea. Was there, then, in ancient times any city in 
these parts which corresponded with these clearly as- 
certained facts? There was. Such was Jurtessus in 
Spain, said to have been a Phenician colony (Arrian, 
A lex. iti, 86), a fact which of itself would account for its 
intimate connection with Palestine and the Biblical 
narratives. As to the exact spot where Tartessis (so 
written originally) lay, authorities are not agreed, as 
the city had ceased to exist when geography began to 
receive attention; but it was not far from the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and néar the mouth of the Guadalquivir, 
consequently at no great distance from the famous Gra- 
nada of later days. The reader, however, must enlarge 
his notion beyond that of a mere city, which, how great 
soever, would scarcely correspond with the ideas of mag- 
nitude, affluence, and power that the Scriptures sug- 
gest. The name, which is of Pheenician origin, seems 
to denote the district of South-western Spain, compris- 
ing the several colonies which Tyre planted in that 
country, and so being equivalent to what we might 
designate Pheenician Spain. We are not, however, con- 
vinced that the opposite coast of Africa was not in- 
cluded, so that the word would denote to an inhabitant 
of Palestine the extreme western parts of the world. 
We seem, however, authorized, by considerations be- 
sides those which have already been elicited, in identi- 
fying the Hebrew Tarshish with the Spanish Tartessus, 
whatever may have been the extent of the neighboring 
country over which the latter held dominion or possess- 
ed immediate influence. Among these considerations 
we mention: 1, That the two names are similar, if they. 
are not the same; the Greek Taprnococ with the Ara- 
maic pronunciation would be wman, a fact which 
would of itself seem to settle the question in the ab- 
sence of conflicting evidence and claims. 2. Spain was 
one of the chief seats of Phcenician colonization; and 
if we unite therewith the north-west of Africa, we shall 
have some idea of the greatness of the power of Tvre 
in these parts, for Tyre is reported to have founded not 
fewer than three hundred cities on the western coast 
of Africa, and two hundred in South-western Spain 
(Strabo, ii, 82). Here, then, was found the chief object 
of the Phoenician sea-trade. These countries were to 
Tyre what Peru was to Spain. Confining our remarks 
to Spain, we learn from Heeren that the Phoenician col- 
onies on the European side of the sea were situated in 
the south of the present Andalusia. Here, with other 
important places, lay Tartessus, a name which is borne 
by a river, an island, a town, and a region. Heeren 
distinctly says that to Orientalists the word indicated 
the farthest west generally, comprising, of course, many 
places. In the commercial geography of the Pheeni- 
cians, he adds, the word obviously meant the whole of 
their colonial dependencies in Southern Spain. In the 
same general way, we use the term West Indies; and 
thus arose the river, the town, the district of Tartessus, 
since the country included them all (Heeren, /deen, ii, 
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44 sq.). 3. It does much to confirm our view that all 
the articles reported in Jeremiah and Ezekiel to have 
been brought from Tarshish might have come from 
South-western Spain. Here there were mines of gold 
and silver, and Tartessus is expressly named as afford- 
ing the latter mineral (Strabo, iii, 157; Diod, Sic. v, 35). 
Tin was brought by the Pheenicians from Britain into 
Spain, and thence carried to the Oriental markets. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus (v, 38), tin was procured in 
Spain also, as well as lead, according to Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. iii, 4). Pliny’s words are forcible: “Nearly all 
Spain abounds in the metals—lead, iron, copper, silver, 
gold.” We add one or two corroborations of the above 
identification. Heeren (/deen, ii, 64) translates Ezek. 
xxvii, 25, “The ships of Tarshish,” etc., by “Spanish 
ships were the chief object of thy merchandise; thou 
(Tyre) wast a full city, and wast honored on the seas.” 
The Phoenicians were as eager in their quest of gold 
and gold countries as were the alchemists and the Eu- 
ropeans of the 16th century. ‘The lust for gold urged 
them over the deserts of Arabia and the cliffs of the 
Red Sea as far as Yemen and Ethiopia; and the same 
passion carried them westwardly to the coasts of Spain 
and the Pillars of Hercules. “Spain,” says Heeren, 
“ was once the richest land in the world for silver; gold 
was found there in great abundance, and the baser met- 
als as well. The silver mountains were in those parts 
which the Pheenicians comprised under the general 
name of Tartessus, or Tarshish. The immeasurable af- 
fluence of precious metals which, on their first arrival, 
they found here so astounded them, and the sight 
thereof so wrought on the imagination of the people, 
that fact called fable to its aid, and the story gained 
currency that the first Phoenician colonists not only fill- 
ed their ships with gold, but made thereof their various 
implements, anchors not excepted.” See COMMERCE. 

In the absence of positive proof, we may acquiesce in 
the statement of Strabo (iii, 148) that the river Betis 
(now the Guadalquivir) was formerly called Tartessus, 
that the city Tartessus was situated between the two 
arms by which the river flowed into the sea, and that 
the adjoining country was called Tartessis. But there 
were two other cities which some deem to have been 
Tartessus; one, Gadir, or Gadira (Cadiz) (Sallust, Fragm. 
lib. ii; Pliny, Hist. Nat. iv, 36; and Avienus, Descript. 
Orb. Terr. p. 614); and the other, Carteia, in the Bay of 
Gibraltar (Strabo, iii, 151; Ptolemy, ii,4; Pliny, iii, 3; 
Mela, ii, 6). Of the three, Carteia, which has found a 
learned supporter at the present day (Ersch and Gru- 
ber, Encyclop. s. v.), seems to have the weakest claims, 
for, in the earliest Greek prose work extant, Tartessus 
is placed beyond the Columns of Hercules (Herodotus, 
iv, 152); and in a still earlier fragment of Stesichorus 
(Strabo, iii, 148) mention is made of the river Tartes- 
sus, whereas there is no stream near 
Carteia (= El Roccadillo) which de- 
serves to be called more than a rivu- 
let. Strictly speaking, the same ob- 
jection would apply to Gadir; but, 
for poetical uses, the Guadalquivir, 
which is only twenty miles distant, 
would be sufficiently near, It was, 
perhaps, in reference to the claim of 
Gadir that Cicero, in a letter to At- 
ticus (vii, 3), jocosely calls Balbus a 
native of that town, “Tartessium is- 
tum tuum.” But Tartessius was like- 
wise used by poets to express the ex- 
treme west where the sun set (Ovid, 
Metam. xiv, 416; Silius Italicus, x, f$ 
358; comp. id. iii, 399). See Smith, |f 36 
Dict. of Class. Geog. 8. v. “ Tartes- BE 
sus.” See, in addition to the works , 
cited by Bochart and Winer, ut sup., 
the Journ, of Sac. Lit, Oct. 1851, p. 
226 sq. 

S. (A. V. “beryl.”) A precious 
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stone, so called as brought from Tarshish, as Ophir is- 
also put for the gold brought thence (Exod. xxviii, 20 + 
xxxix, 13; Ezek. i, 16; x, 9; xxviii, 13; Cant. v, 14; 
Dan. x, 6). The Sept., followed by Josephus, makes it 
the “chrysolite,” i. e. the topaz of the moderns, which is- 
still found in Spain: so Braun, De Vestitu Sacerd. ii, 17. 
Others suppose it to be “amber;” but this does not 
agree with the passages in Exodus, which make the- 
Tarshish to have been one of the engraved stones of 
the high-priest’s breastplate. See BERYL. 

Tar’sus (Tapodc), the chief town of Cilicia, “ no- 
mean city” in other respects, but illustrious to all time 
as the birthplace and early residence of the apostle 
Paul (Acts ix, 11; xxi, 39; xxii, 3). The only other 
passages in which the name occurs are Acts ix, 30 and 
xi, 25, which give the limits of that residence in his 
native town which succeeded the first visit to Jerusa- 
lem after his conversion, and preceded his active min- 
isterial work at Antioch and elsewhere (comp. xxii, 21 
and Gal. i, 21). It was during this period, no doubt, 
that he planted the Gospel there, and it has never since 
entirely died out. There is little doubt that Paul was 
there also at the beginning of his second and third mis- 
sionary journeys (xv, 41; xviii, 23). See PAUL. 

Tarsus was situated in a wide and fertile plain on 
the banks of the Cydnus, the waters of which are fa- 
mous for the dangerous fever caught by Alexander 
when bathing, and for the meeting of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, ‘The river flowed through it and divided it into- 
two parts, Hence it is sometimes by Greek writers. 
called Tapooi in the plural, perhaps not without some 
reference to a fancied resemblance in the form of the 
two divisions of the city to the wings of a bird. This- 
part of Cilicia was intersected in Roman times by good. 
roads, especially one crossing the Taurus northward by 
the “Cilician Gates” to the neighborhood of Lystra 
and Iconium, the other joining Tarsus with Antioch 
and passing eastward by the “Amanian” and “Syrian 
Gates.” 

Tarsus was founded by Sardanapalus, king of Assyria. 
The Greeks, however, claimed a share in its coloniza- 
tion; and Strabo (xiv, 673) has preserved an ancient 
legend of certain Argives having arrived there with 
Triptolemus in search of Io. It appears first in authen-. 
tic history in Xenophon’s time, when it was a city of 
some considerable consequence (A nab, i, 2,23), It was. 
occupied by Cyrus and his troops for twenty days and 
given up to plunder. After Alexander’s conquests had 
swept this way (Q. Curt. iii, 5) and the Seleucid king- 
dom was established at Antioch, Tarsus usually belong- 
ed to that kingdom, though for a time it was under the 
Ptolemies, In the civil wars of Rome it took Cæsar's 
side, and on the occasion of a visit from him had its 
name changed to Juliopolis (Cesar, Bell. Alex. 66; Dion 
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Tarsus. 
Augustus made Tarsus free (Appian, | tages, Tarsus continued to flourish under the Roman 


Bell. Civ. v,7). This seems to have implied the privi- | emperors, until it fell into the hands of the Saracens. 


lege of being governed by its own laws and magistrates, 
with freedom from tribute; but did not confer the jus 
coloniarum nor the jus civitatis; and it was not, there- 
fore, as usually supposed, on this account that Paul en- 
joved the privilege of Roman citizenship. Tarsus, in- 
deed, eventually did become a Roman colony, which 
gave to the inhabitants this privilege; but this was not 
till long after the time of Paul (Deyling, Observat, Sacr. 
iii, 891 sq.). See CITIZENSHIP; CoLony. We thus 
-tind that the Roman tribune at Jerusalem ordered Paul 
ito be scourged, though he knew that he was a native 
of Tarsus, but desisted on learning that he was a Ro- 
man citizen (Acts ix, 11; xxi, 89; xxii, 24,27), We 
ought to note, on the other hand, the circumstances in 
the social state of Tarsus, which had, or may be con- 
ceived to have had, an influence on the apostle’s train- 
ing and character. It was renowned as a place of 
education under the early Roman emperors. Strabo 
-compares it in this respect to Athens and Alexandria, 
giving, as regards the zeal for learning shown by the 
residents, the preference to Tarsus (xiv, 673). Some 
distinguished names adorn its annals; among others, 
Athenodorus, the tutor of Augustus, and Nestor, the tu- 
tor of Marcellus, the nephew of Augustus; Artemidorus 
-and Diodorus, celebrated grammarians, and Dionysides, 
a tragic writer. Tarsus, also, was a place of much com- 
merce, and Basil describes it as a point of union for 
Syrians, Cilicians, Isaurians, and Cappadocians (Ep. Eu- 
seb. Samos. Episc.) Owing to its commercial advan- 





It was taken from them after a memorable siege by the 
emperor Nicephorus, but soon afterwards restored to 
them. In the time of Abulfeda, that is, towards the 
end of the 13th and beginning of the 14th century, Tar. 
sus was still large and surrounded by a double wall, and 
in the occupation of Armenian Christians (Tab. Syria, 
p. 183). It still survives, though greatly reduced, un- 
der the modern name Tersts. Kinneir, who spent a 
week in Tarsus, states (Travels, p. 121) that hardly a 
vestige of the former magnificence of Tarsus remains; 
nor does, perhaps, the modern town occupy one fourth 
part of the area of the ancient city. He observed a 
few ancient ruins, but not a single inscription or any 
monument of beauty or art. The houses are intersect- 
ed by gardens and orchards; they seldom exceed one 
story in height, are flat-roofed, and the greater part of 
them are constructed of hewn stone, to furnish which 
the more ancient edifices have been levelled with the 
ground, The inhabitants amount to about thirty thou- 
sand souls, mostly Turks and Turcomans. The adjoin- 
ing villages are chiefly inhabited by Greeks, who prefer 
agricultural pursuits to a town life. The sea is not visi- 
ble from the town. The Cydnus is there about forty yards 
wide, and small canals are cut from it for irrigation. 
See Heumann, De Claris Tursenensib. (Gött. 1748) ; 
Altmann, Exerc. de Tarso (Bern. 1731); Zeibich, Ivu- 
pixra Antig. Tarsens, (Viteb. 1760); Mannert, ii, 97 sq. ; 
Rosenmitller, Bibl. Geog. iii, 38; Beaufort, Karamania, 
p. 275; Irby and Mangles, Travels, p. 502-506; Belley, 
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in vol, xxvii of the Académie des Inscript.; Rennell, 
Geog. of West. Asia, ii, 87; Cramer, A sta Minor, ii, 344 ; 
Leake, Asia Minor, p. 214; Barker, Lares and Penates, 
p. 31, 173, 187; Smith, Dict. of Class. Geog. 8. v.; Lewin, 
St. Paul, i, 78 sq.; Murrays Handbook for Turkey in 
A sia, p. 370. 

Tar’tak (Heb. Tartak’, PRIN; Sept. GapSax; 
Vulg. Tharthac), one of the gods of the Avite, or Av- 
vite, colonists who were planted in the cities of Sama- 
ria after the removal of the tribes by Shalmaneser (2 
Kings xvii, 31), According to Rabbinical tradition, 
Tartak is said to have been worshipped under the form 
of an ass (Talm. Baby]. Sanhedrin, fol. 63 b). From 
this it has been conjectured that this idol was the 
Egyptian Typho; but, though in the hieroglyphics the 
ass is the symbol of ‘Typho, it was so far from being re- 
garded as an object of worship that it was considered 
absolutely unclean (Plutarch, 7s. et Os. c. 14). A Per- 
sian or Pehlvi origin has been suggested for Tartak, 
according to which it signifies either “intense darkness,” 
or “ hero of darkness,” or the underworld, and so, perhaps, 
some planet of ill-luck, as Saturn or Mars (Gesenius, 
Thesaur. s. v., Furst, Handwb.s.v.). The Carmanians, 
a warlike race on the Persian Gulf, worshipped Mars 
alone of all the gods, and sacrificed an ass in his honor 
(Strabo, xv, 727). Perhaps some trace of this worship 
may have given rise to the Jewish tradition. 

Tar’tan (Heb. Tartan’, YANN; Sept. Gap3ar v.r. 
TavaSav or TapaSav; Vulg. Tharthan), which occurs 
only in 2 Kings xviii, 17 and Isa, xx, 1, has been gen- 
erally regarded as a proper name (Gesenius, Lex. Heb. 
s.v.). Winer assumes, on account of the identity of 
name, that the same person is intended in the two 
places (Realw.s.v.). Recent discoveries make it prob- 
able that in Tartan, as in Rabsaris and Rabshakeh, we 
have not a proper name at all, but a title or official des- 
ignation, like Pharaoh among the Egyptians, or Surena 
among the Parthians (Tacit. Ann, vi,42), The Assyr- 
ian Tartan is a general, or commander-in-chief. It 
seems as if the Greek translator of 2 Kings had an ink- 
ling of the truth, and therefore prefixed the article to 
all three names, which he very rarely prefixes to the 
names of persons where they are first mentioned. If 
this be the true account of the term Tartan, we must 
understand in 2 Kings xviii, 17 that Sennacherib sent 
“a general,” together with his “chief eunuch” and 
“chief cup-bearer,” on an embassy to Hezekiah, and in 
Isa. xx, 1 that “a general”—probably a different per- 
son—was employed by Sargon against Ashdod, and suc- 
ceeded in taking the city. See TRIBUTE. 


Tascodrugites (Taccodpodbyytrat, Taoxodpovyt- 
rat, from raokoc, a wooden nail or stake, and dpovyyoc, 
nose, in Epiphanius, Heret. 48, n. 14), a heretical sect of 
Galatia (Hieron. Comm. in Ep. ad Gal.) belonging prob- 
ably to the 4th century, are by some included among the 
Gnostics of the school of Mark [see Marcus THE HE- 
RESIARCH ], e. g. by Theodoret, Hæret. Fab. i, 9, 10, and 
by others among the Montanists, e. g. by Epiphanius, 
ut sup. The term is unquestionably a nickname, ap- 
plied to these heretics because they were accustomed 
during prayer to place a finger to the nose or mouth 
like a pole, at the same time observing the profoundest 
silence. See Augustine, De Heres. 63; Philastr. Meares. 
76; and Epiphanius. Theodoret says that they ridi- 
culed the sacraments, rejected the creeds, repudiated all 
revelation; and others charge on them a denial of the 
incarnation. Their assemblies were legally prohibited 
after the 4th century, but traces of them are seen in 
Theodore Studita in the 9th. They are by some sup- 
posed to be identical with the Passalorynchites.—Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Tasmania, formerly VAN DIEMEN’s LAND, is a 
considerable island in the South Pacific Ocean, lying 
between 40° 40’ and 43° 40’ south lat. and 144° 30’ and 
148° 30’ east long., at the south of, and separated from 
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Australia by Bass’s Strait. Its greatest length from 
Cape Grim on the north-west to Cape Pillar on the 
south-east is 240 miles, and its greatest breadth from 
east to west 200 miles. Its area, including the adjacent 
islands, is about 26,000 square miles. Its capital is Ho- 
bart-Town, with a population of 19,000. In 1870 the 
total population of Tasmania was 99,328, 

I. Htstory.—Tasmania was first discovered by Tas- 
man, Dec. 1, 1642, and named by him Van Diemen’s 
Land in honor of his patron, the then governor of the 
Dutch West Indies. In 1803 Lieut. Bowen was de- 
spatched from Sydney with a few soldiers and convicts- 
to form a settlement in the south of the island, which 
was finally fixed upon the spot where Hobart-Town now 
stands. From 1817 commenced a rapid increase in the 
number of free settlers; and in 1825 Tasmania was de- 
clared independent of New South Wales. The trans- 
portation of convicts ceased in 1853, and on Jan. 4, 1856, 
on petition of the Legislative Council to the home gov-- 
ernment, the name of the colony was officially changed 
to Tasmania. Of the 3000 aborigines found in the 
country the number rapidly decreased, until now not 
one remains. 

II. Climate, Soil, etc—The climate of Tasmania is- 
fine and salubrious; the mean temperature of the hot— 
test month (January) is 63° 57’, of the coldest (July) 
45° 82’, and of the whole year 54° 92’, The agricult- 
ural lands may be divided into three classes—alluvial 
deposits, Tertiary clays, and loamy soils, In their vir- 
gin state some of the lands are marvellously productive > 
but in many cases, through improvident management,. 
the soil has deteriorated. 

III. Administration.—Since the passing of the Con- 
stitutional Act in 1854, the governing authority has 
been vested in a Parliament, consisting of the governor, 
as the queen’s representative, and two elective Houses— 
the Legislative Council of fifteen, and the Assembly of 
thirty, members. The qualification of voters is, for the 
former, a freehold of the annual value of fiftv pounds, 
and, for the latter, a freehold valued at one hundred. 
pounds or a ten pounds rental. 

IV. Religion and Education.—By the Constitutional 
Act, fifteen thousand pounds is annually reserved for 
the support of religion, and is at present divided among 
the various religious denominations according to their 
respective numbers at the census. They were, in 1870: 
Church of England, 53,047; Roman Catholic, 22,091 ; 
Presbyterians, 9064; Wesleyans, 7187; Independents, 
3931; Baptists, 931; Jews, 232, For the support of el- 
ementary education twelve thousand pounds a year is 
appropriated by Parliament, the disbursement of which 
is intrusted to a Central Board holding its sittings at 
Hobart-Town. The teachers are appointed by the 
board, and are under the supervision of the inspector 
of the schools, There were, in 1873, 141 public schoels ; 
10,803 pupils, with an average attendance of 7047; 105 
male teachers, 108 female teachers, and 32 pupil teach- 
ers. There are four superior schools—Horton College, 
High-school, Hutchins’s School, and the Church Gram- 
mar-school, 

The efforts of the Wesleyan missionaries in Tasma- 
nia have been directed mainly to the English popula- 
tion. The mission was begun in 1820 by the Rev. Mr. 
Horton, who was on his way to New South Wales. 
The mission was approved by the governor of the colo- 
ny, and another missionary was soon sent out, who was 
followed by two more in 1827, and by a fifth in 1832. 
The following is the report of the mission for 1876: 
Chapels and other preaching places, 95; missionaries 
and assistants, 16; local preachers, 70; full members, 
1286; persons on trial, 202; Sunday-schools, 47; teach- 
ers, 401; scholars, 3076; attendants on worship, 9176. 

The Primitive Methodist mission reported in 1873: 
Principal stations, 4; ministers, 4; members, 223. 

The United Methodist Free Churches had, in the same 
year, 3 lay agents and 38 members. 

Tasschemacher (Dutch, Tesschenmaeker), 


TASSEL 


Petrus, one of the earliest ministers of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church in the United States, was born in Hol- 
land, and educated at the University of Utrecht. He 
was settled in the United States first at Kingston, N. Y., 
in 1676-77, then went to Dutch Guiana, S. A., 1677-78, 
and in 1679-80 we find him at New Amstel, now New 
Castle, Del. Here difficulties arose which induced 
him to leave that people. He supplied the Church on 
Staten Island occasionally, 1682-83. In 1684 he took 
charge of the Church at Schenectady, N. Y., which he 
retained until his death. Meantime, in 1684, as the 
records show, he organized the Church at Hackensack, 
N. J., with thirty-three communicants. He was never 
their pastor, but seems to have made them occasional 
visits, to preach and receive members and dispense the 
Lord’s supper, until 1789, This service must have cost 
him then much time and labor; but in this apostolic 
method of journeyings and visitations many of the 
old churches were planted and sustained in their prim- 
ifive worship. At Schenectady Mr. Tasschemacher was 
the first pastor, although the Church was probably or- 
ganized before he went to them. He was the most 
prominent victim of the Indian massacre and burning 
of that city, Feb. 8, 1690. ‘The French, in order to 
control the Indian trade, had planned the capture of 
Albany and New York the year before. The plan was 
not wholly carried out; but a party of French and In- 
dians left Montreal, and, proceeding by way of Lake 
Champlain, intended attacking Albany. But, the Indi- 
an chiefs not consenting, they turned off towards Sche- 
nectady. They gave orders that Tasschemacher’s life 
should be saved on account of the information they 
could obtain from him; but his house was not known, 
and before he could be personally recognised he was 
slain and his house and papers burned. His head was 
cloven open and his body burned to the shoulder- 
blades.” Sixty persons lost their lives on that fatal Sat- 
urday midnight before they could escape or defend 
themselves from their stealthy and cruel foes. The 
remnant that escaped kept the Church of Schenectady 
alive. Without a pastor to instruct them, they met for 
worship amid the ruins of the city, chose their elders 
and deacons from year to year, who were ordained by 
the Rev. Godfriedus Dellius, of Albany, and his succes- 
sor, Rev. Petrus Van Dressen, until, in 1702, the little 
flock thus kept alive, and having gained in numbers 
and strength, called the Rev. Bernardus Freeman and 
received him as their pastor. Little more is known of 
Mr. Tasschemacher’s history. He died a martyr among 
his flock, and his ministry and death illustrate the per- 
ils amid which the Gospel was preached and church- 
es were established in their early days upon the fron- 
tier. See Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church, p. 486. 
(W.J. R.T.) 


Tassel. In mediæval times the sacred vestments 
of the ministers of the Church were adorned with tas- 
sels, to which, in the case of dalmatics and tunics, balis 
of crystal were attached. The word also denotes a thin 
plate of gold or silver worn on the back of the cope and 
episcopal gloves. 

Tate, NaHum{m, a well-known psalmodist, was born 
in Dublin, Ireland, in 1652, and at the age of sixteen 
was admitted to Dublin College, but does not appear to 
have followed any profession. He succeeded Shadwell 
as poet-laureate, and continued in that office till his 
death, which happened Aug. 12, 1715, in the Mint, where 
he resided as a place of refuge from his creditors. He 
was the author of nine dramatic performances and a 
- large number of poems; but is at present better known 
for his version of the Psalms, in which he was joined 
by Dr. Brady. For a complete list of his works, see Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. See PSALMODY. 


Tatian, a notable Christian writer of the 2d cen- 
tury, was a native of Assyria, though Clemens Alexan- 
drinus and later fathers term him a Syrian. He had 
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mastered the Græco-Roman culture of his day, largely 
through extended travels; and his reading was very 
wide, no fewer than ninety-three classic authors being: 
referred to in his works, In the course of his wanderings: 
as a strolling rhetorician he came to Rome, at that time 
the great centre for all intellectual interests and tenden- 
cies, and there turned his attention to Christianity. To 
justify this action he wrote his Aóyoç wpd¢"EXAnvac, 
a work in which he confesses himself a convert to the 
barbarian philosophy of the despised sect, and invites his. 
contemporaries to examine it, that they too might ob- 
serve the astonishing contrasts it presents, with its sim- 
plicity and its clearness, to the darkness of the heathen- 
ism of that and every other age. At Rome Tatian was. 
associated with Justin, perhaps as a pupil; but he soon. 
became himself a teacher of Christianity. His attitude- 
was apologetic, and necessarily involved the most mark-. 
ed antagonism to paganism. Stern and even harsh in 
his morality, he could recognise no truth in heathen. 
philosophy, and feel no sympathy, even though but of 
a scientific or ssthetical nature, with heathen life and: 
culture. To him, as to his contemporary Christians,. 
the belief in one God was of the highest moral signiti- 
cance. The loss of this faith, he taught, had exposed. 
the soul of man to the rule of the dark powers of mate-. 
rial nature, the dzemons with whom polytheistic views. 
originate. Its recovery delivers from servitude to the 
wandering demons (the planets) upon which astrolog-- 
ical fate is based. In opposition to the materialistic: 
pantheism of the Stoics, Tatian defended the supermun- 
dane spirituality of the one God, the Creator and First. 
Cause of all things, in whom, as the Great Source of be- 
ing, all things, including matter, potentially existed at. 
the first. At the beginning the Logos sprang into be- 
ing as the first-born work of the Father, that he might. 
produce the world, himself creating the material. The: 
created universe is everywhere pervaded by the spirit 
of material life, which is inferior to the Divine Spirit— 
being in man the soul, which is indissolubly connected 
with the body, and in the world the world-soul (rvedpa 
vAckov). Human nature in its pure state is, however, . 
privileged to a substantial and intimate union (ovZvyia) 
with the perfect nature, the Spirit of God himself. . 
This throws a significant light upon Tatian’s conception 
of the Trinity. He teaches that as the Father is (in his- 
essence) Spirit, so the Logos proceeding from the Father 
is Spirit; and the latter, that he might imitate the Fa- 
ther, has made man in the image of immortality, to the: 
end that man might have part in God and attain to- 
immortality. The Spirit thus became the life-compan- | 
ion of the soul, In this way God himself lives in man 
by his ministering Spirit, by which is to be understood: 
simply the hypostatized efficiency of the Logos. The 
fall involved the removal of the Divine Spirit from the 
soul, and plunged the latter deeper into the condition 
of the merely hylic, so that but faint sparks of the Spirit: 
and dim longings after God remain. It is possible, 
however, for the soul to turn away from evil and towards 
God in the exercise of its freedom—how, Tatian does © 
not clearly state. The fame which Tatian acquired 
through his apology, from which the foregoing sketch 
is principally taken, was lost in consequence of his per- 
version to Gnosticism. He went to Syria, it would 
seem, after the death of Justin (in 166?). He is charged 
with holding to the existence of zons after the fashion > 
of Valentinus (q. v.), and similar speculations; with an 
ascetical course of life, carried even to the extent of 
using water instead of wine; with rejecting marriage | 
as a state of practical fornication; with promulgating 
Docetic ideas respecting the person of Christ, etc.—all 
of which must be regarded as substantially a truthful 
indictment. He would seem, however, to be more near- 
ly related to Saturninus (q. v.) than to Valentinus in his 
views. The time of Tatian’s death is not exactly 
known, but it seems to have been prior to the date of 
the work by Irenæus, Adv. Her. (c. 175). His most 
famous work was a harmony of the Gospels, the Dzates- - 


TATIANI EVANGELIUM 


-saron, of which the Jacobite bishop Bar-Salibi (12th 
century) reports that Ephraem Syrus (q. v.) wrote a 
commentary on it, and Theodoret the genealogical ta- 
bles and all the passages by which the Lord’s descent 
from David is made apparent. The Oratio ad Gree. 
was first published at Tigur. 1540, fol., and afterwards 
often. See Daniel, Tatianus, der A pologet. (Halle, 1837); 
Mohler, Patrologie; Ritter, Gesch. d. christl. Philosophie, 
vol.i; Dorner, Person Christi, i, 438; Moller, Kosmologie 
d. griech. Kirche, p. 168 8q.; Stöckl, Gesch. d. Philos. in 
d. patrist. Zeit, p. 148 sq.; Huber, Philos. d. Kirchenväter, 
p. 20 sq.; Duneker, A pologet. Secund. Sec. de Essential. 
Nature Hum. Partibus Placita (Gott. 1850), pt. ii; and 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop.s.v. For monographs, see Vol- 
-beding, Index Programmatum, p. 104. 


Tatiani Evangelium. Epiphanius (/eres, xlvi, 
1; xlvii, 4) mentions a Gospel of Tatian as being used by 
‘the Encratites, and even among the Catholic Christians 
-of Syria. Being compiled from the four gospels, it is 
also called evayyeX. Ota recoapwv (Theodoret. Heret. 
Fabul. i, 20; Coll. Ambros. Proem. in Luc; Euseb, Hist. 
Eccl. iv, 20). Epiphanius erroneously identified it with 
the Evangelium sec. Hebræos (see Fabric. i, 377). See 
Semisch, Tatiani Diatessaron, Antiquissimum N. T. 
Evangeliorum in unum Digestorum Specimen (Breslau, 
1856). Tatian is otherwise also censured as being a 
-dangerous compilator and falsifier of Holy Writ (Fabric. 
ii, 538). The still extant gospel harmony (reprinted in 
Orthodoxographis and Bibl. Patrum, s. v. Tatian), as- 
-cribed to Tatian by Victor Capuanus in Præfat. ad Ano- 
nymi Harmoniam Evangelicam, does not belong to him. 
See Fabricius, Codex Apocryphus N. T. i, 378; ii, 510. 
(B. P.) 


Tatianists, followers of Tatian (q. v.). See also 
ENCRATITES. 

Tat’nai (Heb. Tatnay’, 927M; Pers., perhaps gift; 
‘Sept. GarSavat v. r. Ouvavat, OaS3avai, ete.; Vulg. 
Thathanai), a Persian governor (TMB, i. e. pasha) who 
succeeded Rehum in the rule of Samaria, and probably 
-of other provinces north of Judæa, in the time of Da- 
rius Hystaspis and Zerubbabel (Ezra v, 3, 6; vi, 6, 13), 
B.C. 520. He appears to have been a more just person, 
-and more friendly to the Jews, than his predecessor. 
An adverse report of their proceedings at Jerusalem 
reached him; but he resolved to suspend his judgment 
till he had examined into the matter on the spot. He 
accordingly repaired thither, accompanied by another 
great officer, named Shethar-boznai (q. v.), and their 
-colleagues, and, finding that the Jews alleged the au- 
thority of a royal decree for their proceedings, he sent 
to the supreme government a temperate and fair report, 
‘founded on the information he had obtained, suggesting 
that the statement made by the Jews as to the decree 
-of Cyrus and other matters should be verified by refer- 
ence to the archives at Babylon. 
word to influence the decision or to prejudice the claim 
advanced, Tatnai concludes with intimating that he 
awaits the royal orders. This official letter of the Per- 
sian governor is quite a model of exactness, moderation, 
and truth, and gives a very favorable idea of the ad- 
ministrative part of the Persian government. The re- 
script being favorable to the claim of the Jews, whose 
statement had been verified by the discovery of the 
original decree of Cyrus, Tatnai and his colleagues ap- 
plied themselves with vigor to the execution of the 
Toyal commands. See Ezra. 


Tattam, Henry, a learned English divine, was born 
in Ireland, Dec..28, 1788; and was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and at the universities of Göttingen 
and Leyden, where he received his doctorate in laws, 
theology, and philosophy. He took orders in the 
Church of England; was rector of St. Cuthbert’s, Bed- 
ford, 1818-45; and for a portion of that time was rector 
also of Great Woolstone, Bucks. In 1845 he became 
archdeacon of Bedford, and in 1849 rector of Stamford 
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Rivers, Essex. He was afterwards chaplain in ordinary 
to the queen. He died at Stamford Rivers, Jan. 8, 1868, 
Travelling in the East, he laid the foundation of an in- 
timate knowledge of Oriental languages, and became 
the chief modern authority concerning the Coptic. He 
discovered at the Convent of Nitria, in the N.W. desert 
of Egypt, a splendid collection of ancient Syriac MSS., 
which he secured for the British Museum. He is the 
author of Helps to Devotion (2d ed. Lond. 1862, 12mo) : 
—Compendious Grammar of the Egyptian Language 
(1828, 8vo):—Lericon Ægyptiaco- Latinum ex Veteribus 
Lingue Agyptiace Monumentis, etc. (Oxon. 1835, 8vo) : 
—Duodecim Prophetarum Minorum Libros, in Lingua 
Agyptiaca, vulgo Coptica seu Memphitica, etc. (Latine 
edidit; Lat. et Copt. 1836, 8vo) :— Defence of the Church 
of England against the Attacks of a Roman Catholic 
(Lond. 1843, 12mo) :—The Ancient Coptic Version of the 
Book of Job the Just (transl. into English and edited, 
1847, 8v0):—A postolical Constitutions in Coptic (Engl. 
transl. 1849, 8v0):—Prophete Majores in Dialecto Lin- 
gue Ægyptiacæ (Oxon. 1852, 2 vols. 8vo). See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Tau Cross is a cross formed like the Greek letter 
T (Tau), and one of the most ancient forms, See STAFF, 
PASTORAL. 


Tauler (original form Tauweler), JoHANNEs, the 
famous Dominican preacher and mystic, was born at 
Strasburg in A.D. 1290—though authorities differ with 
respect to both time and place. He was of honorable 
family and early devoted to the priestly office. In 
(about) 1308 he became a monk and went to Paris, to 
the College of St. James, to study theology. He found 
greater pleasure in the study of the writings of the 
Areopagite St. Bernard, and the two Victors, and espe- 
cially of Augustine, than in the popular philosophy ; 
his attention was also given to the Neo-Platonists, and, 
among schoolmen, to Aquinas with respect to ethics. 
On his return to Strasburg, Tauler came under the 
influence of Master Eckart, and also of a more simple 
and practical company of mystical thinkers among the 
monks, including Nicholas of Strasburg and others. He 
became a preacher, and associated himself with the 
Friends of God—a society formed to teach and comfort 
the people upon whom rested the ban of the Church 
imposed by pope John XXII; and in this society he 
labored all his life. His sermons were clear and adapt- 
ed to the popular needs, but not, it would seem, at this 
time pervaded by the power of a personal union of the 
preacher with Christ. In 1340 occurred an event of 
decisive importance to Tauler. He was then visited by 
Nicholas of Basle (q. v.), and by him led to realize his 
need of a personal conversion to God. During two 
years, in which he refrained from preaching and became 
an object of ridicule to his fellow-monks, who were una- 
ble to understand the reason for such struggles as he 
was passing through, did he wrestle with his sense of 
sin and his need of pardon. Finding peace at length, 
he passed through further discipline by reason of a dis- 
graceful failure in an attempt to preach; but from that 
time he preached persistently, and with a power not 
previously possessed. Wicked clergymen were unable 
to endure the faithful rebukes with which he visited their 
sins, and they prohibited him from preaching; but the 
magistracy prevented the enforcement of their order. 
Under the preaching of the first sermon after his con- 
version a number of persons fell down as dead, and he 
was besought to discontinue the sermon. He was one 
of the few who refused to cease from preaching to the 
people in obedience to the papal interdict, and braved 
the anger of his immediate superiors in the execution 
of that duty. In 1348 the “black death” swept over 
Strasburg, carrying off sixteen thousand victims, and 
adding to the horrors of the situation. Only Tauler 
and two other monks had pity upon the people, and 
they appealed in writings (whose circulation was at 
once prohibited) to the other clergy to do what they’ 
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could that the “ poor ignorant populace should not thus 
die under the ban.” ° Charles IV soon afterwards came 
to Strasburg and caused the three monks to be brought 
before him, and, after inquiring into their principles, 
dismissed them with the admonition not to “offend 
against the Church and its interdict again.” Tauler re- 
tired to Cologne, and became preacher in the nunnery 
of St. Gertrude, but after a few years returned to Stras- 
burg, where he had a last interview with Nicholas of 
Basle. He committed to the care of that friend the 
writings he wished to have given to the world, and died 
June 16,1361. He was buried in his convent, and the 
stone which covered his grave is preserved in the “ New 
Church” of Strasburg. 

Tauler’s works consist of sermons, homilies, and an 
Imitation of the Life of Christ in its Poverty. The ser- 
mons are extant in manuscript in several libraries, the 
oldest MS. being a parchment at Strasburg. In printed 
form the first ed. appeared at Leipsic, 1498, in 4to, and 
others at Augsburg (1508, fol.) and Basle (1521 and 1522, 
fol.), the latter being superior to the former. Of mod- 
ernized editions that of Frankfort (1826, 3 pts. 8vo) is 
best. The Imitation of Christ also exists in different 
MSS. and editions, the best ed. being that of Schlosser 
(Frankf. 1833, 8vo). A number of other writings are 
attributed to Tauler, but without authority. 

The teachings of Tauler are not presented in his 
works in systematic form. His aim was practical, and 
the edifying element predominates over the speculative 
in his theology. As with Eckart, the speculative ideas 
may be traced back to the concept Being—the absolute, 
simple, uncreated entity, which involves neither dis- 
tinctions nor relations, and which no name is adequate 
to express. It is the hidden Deity, whose nature re- 
quires, however, revelation and operation. Revelation 
is the process of the Trinity; operation, with the Deity, 
is begetting. Hence the Deity in operation becomes 
Father, as he knows himself, and in that act of knowl- 
edge expresses himself, the word which he speaks being 
the Son. Between them exist reciprocal approval and 
iove, and this love is the Holy Spirit, proceeding from 
both the Father and the Son. This conception of the 
Trinity evidently involves a distinction of relations 
rather than of hypostases in the Godhead. The Son is 
eternal. With reference to the creation, Tauler comes 
very near to the teachings of pantheism at times, but 
nevertheless preserves the distinction between the Cre- 
ator and the creature, and was constantly opposed to 
the teachings of the Beghards and Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. The human soul came forth from God, and con- 
tains a divine spark, in which the Trinity is reflected, 
and which strives to return to God, while the sensual 
part of man yearns for the creature world. Sin consists 
in giving way to the latter impulse. It cannot wholly 
deprive the soul, which is at bottom noble and in har- 
mony with the good, of its yearning for reunion with 
God; but man possesses in himself no power to return 
to God. Righteousness can be recovered only through 
faith in the merits of Christ. Meditation on the work 

and imitation of the life, especially the sufferings, of 
Christ form the way by which to return to God. This 
imitation should be outward, but also inward, transform- 
ing the entire man. By this way the soul rises supe- 
rior to all creature control; God enters in with all his 
blessing, and supplies the place of grace with his im- 
mediate operation. As the soul becomes, in this way, 
“free from grace,” so it also becomes “free from virtue,” 
i. e. it no longer practices an isolated virtue, but, with a 
being transformed into love, he permits God to work in 
him all virtues as the outflow of that love. No idle 
contemplation or passive asceticism finds the approval 
of Tauler, but a life of active love and pity, of patience 
and meekness—a life in the imitation of Christ. Tau- 
ler did not contradict the doctrines of his Church, but 
he was animated by an exalted reformatory spirit; his 
mysticism displayed a free, practical, evangelical ten- 
dency which has given it historical importance; and we 
X.—P 
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may appropriately retain for him the title, early be- 
stowed, of Doctor Illuminatus. 

See the preface to Tauler’s works; Bohringer, Die 
Kirche Christi u. ihre Zeugen; Schmidt, Joh. Tauler von 
Strasburg ; Noack, Christliche Mystik (1853) ; Biblioth. 
Sacra, xv, 253 8q.; Meth. Quar. Rev. 1869, I, art. iii; 
and Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. ve See NICHOLAS OF 
BASLE. 


Tausan (or Tagesen), JoHAn, a Danish Reformer, 
was born at Birkinde, island of Fiinen, 1494; and was 
educated at Aarhuus and Odense. Becoming a monk, 
he entered the convent of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem at Antworskow, where he became acquainted with 
the writings of Luther. He visited Wittenberg, and 
formed the acquaintance of Melancthon. Returning to 
his native country, he delivered lectures on theology in 
the University of Copenhagen, and in 1524 avowed him- 
self a disciple of Luther. After being expelled from one 
convent and imprisoned in another, he was, in 1526, ap- 
pointed chaplain to Frederick I, king of Denmark; and 
in 1529 was appointed to the Church of St. Nicholas at 
Copenhagen, where he remained till 1537. He was then 
appointed professor at Roeskilde, and in 1542 was made 
bishop of Ripen, and died in 1561. He published sev- 
eral theological treatises, some Danish hymns, and a 
Danish translation of the Psalms, See Hook, Eccles. 
Biog. 8. v.; Jocher, Gelehrten-Lezx. iv, 1030. 


Tav. See ALPHABET. 
Tavern. See THREE TAVERNS. 


Taverner, RICHARD, a learned and pious layman, 
was born at Brisley, England, in 1505. He is said to 
have studied at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
afterwards at Oxford, and then law in the Inner Tem- 
ple. Having been appointed one of the clerks of the 
signet in 1537, he held that office until the reign of 
queen Mary. He was a friend of the Reformation, and, 
in order to promote it, undertook a new translation or 
edition of the English Bible (Lond. 1539, fol.). It was 
dedicated to the king and allowed to be read in the 
churches; but in 1545 the Romish bishops committed 
him to the Tower. He was, however, soon released, 
restored to the king’s favor, and elected a member of 
Parliament in 1545. Taverner’s edition of the Bible is 
a correction of what is called Matthewe’s Bible, many 
of whose marginal notes are adopted, many omitted, 
and others inserted by the editor. On the accession of 
king Edward, Taverner, although a layman, received a 
special license in 1552 to preach throughout the king’s 
dominions, from which he was obliged to desist upon the 
accession of queen Mary. He resumed his preaching 
when Elizabeth came to the throne, and, besides receiv-. 
ing other commissions, was made high sheriff of Oxford 
County in 1569. He died July 14, 1575. Besides his 
Bible, we have the following list of his publications: The 
Sum and Pith of CL Psalms of David, etc. (Lond. 1539, 
8va):—The Epistles and Gospels, with a Brief Postill, 
etc. (ibid. 1540, 2 pts. 4to):—Fruit of Faith, etc. (ibid. 
1582, 12mo) :— The Garden of Wisdome, etc. (ibid. 1539, 2 
bks.) :—Flores aliquot Sententiarum ex Variis Scripto- 
ribus (translatefl from Erasmus) :—Catonis Disticha Mo- 
ralia (ibid. 1553,8vo; 1555, 4to):—In Mimum Publianum 
Lib. I (ibid. 1562) :—Catechismus Fidei :—Proverbs, or 
A dages (ibid. 1545, etc.). See Masters, History of Corpus 
Christi College; Ward, Gresham Professors ; Newcombe, 
English Biblical Translations; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 
See AUTHORIZED VERSION. 

Tavthe, the Babylonian name for “the mother of 
the gods,” thought to be the same as Tihamtu or Tiha- 
mat, “the sea.” 

Tawals, in Slavonic mythology, was a god of the 
fields, bestower of blessings, worshipped by the Poland- 
ers. 

Tawbutte, a talbot (i.e. a hunting dog), frequent- 
ly used in medizval heraldic devices. In an inventory 
of church goods at Easington, Oxford, is the follow- 
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ing: “Item, a vestment powdered with stars and taw- 
buttes.” 


Tawdry, a name given to the necklace worn of old 
by English peasant girls, in memory and honor of St. 
Ethelreda, or Awdry, patroness of the diocese of Ely, 
who, after she had become religious, mourned for the 
vanity in which she’ had indulged by wearing gold 
necklaces. 

Tax, Hesrew (some form of {79, to arrange). 
Taxes of some kind must have been coeval with the 
origin of civilized society. The idea of the one is in- 
volved in that of the other, since society, as every or- 
ganization, implies expense, which must be raised by 
the abstraction of property from the individuals of which 
it consists, either by occasional or periodical, by self-im- 
posed or compulsory, exactions. In the history of Is- 
rael, as of other nations, the student who desires to form 
a just estimate of the social condition of the people must 
take into account the taxes which they had to pay. Ac- 
cording as these are light or heavy may vary the hap- 
piness and prosperity of a nation. To them, though 
lying in the background of history, may often be traced, 
as to the true motive power, many political revolutions. 
We find a provision of income made at the very com- 
mencement of the Mosaic polity. Taxes, like all other 
things in that polity, had a religious origin and import. 
While the people were in the migratory stage during 
their marches through the desert, only such incidental 
taxes were levied, or rather such voluntary contribu- 
tions were received, as the exigencies of the time de- 
manded. It was not till their establishment in Canaan 
that taxation assumed a‘regular and organized form. 
We propose, therefore, in the following article (which 
treats only of public and xtated imposts) to consider 
the subject chronologically from that point. See As- 
SESSMENT. 

I. Under the judges. according to the theocratic gov- 
ernment contemplated by the law, the only payments 
obligatory upon the people as of permanent obligation 
were the tithes (a. v.), the first-fruits (q. v.), the redemp- 
tion-money of the first-born (q. v.), and other offerings 
as belonging to special occasions. See Priest. The 
payment by each Israelite of the half-shekel as “ atone- 
ment-money” for the service of the tabernacle, on taking 
the census of the people (Exod. xxx, 13), does not ap- 
pear to have had the character of a recurring tax, but 
to have been supplementary to the free-will offerings of 
Exod. xxv, 1-7, levied for the one purpose of the con- 
struction of the sacred tent. In later times, indeed, af- 
ter the return from Babylon, there was an annual pay- 
ment for maintaining the fabric and services of the Tem- 
ple; but the fact that this begins by the voluntary com- 
pact to pay one third of a shekel (Neh. x, 32) shows 
that till then there was no such payment recognised as 
necessary. A little later the third became a half, and 
under the name of the didrachma (Matt. xvii, 24) was 
paid by every Jew, in whatever part of the world he 
might be living (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 9,1). From the 
Talmudical tract Shekalim (Mishna, ii, 4), the time of 
payment appears to have been between the 15th and 
the 25th of the month Adar, that is, in March. After 
the destruction of the Temple, this didrachm was order- 
ed by Vespasian to be paid into the Capitol, “as,” says 
Josephus, “they used to pay the same to the Temple at 
Jerusalem” (War, vii, 6,6). During the prosperity of 
Palestine, large sums were thus collected in Babylon 
and other Eastern cities, and were sent to Jerusalem un- 
der a special escort (Josephus, Ant. loc. cit.; Cicero, Pro 
Flacc. c. 28). We have no trace of any further taxa- 
tion than this during the period of the judges. It was 
not in itself heavy: it was lightened by the feeling that 
it was paid as a religious act. In return for it the peo- 
ple secured the celebration of their worship, and the 
presence among them of a body of men acting more or 
less efficiently as priests, judges, teachers, perhaps also 
as physicians. We cannot wonder that the’ people 
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should afterwards look back to the good old days when 
they had been so lightly burdened. 

II. Under the monarchy, its centralized government 
and greater magnificence involved, of course, a larger 
expenditure, and therefore a heavier taxation. This 
may have come, during the long history of the king- 
dom, in many different forms, according to the financial 
necessities of the times. The chief burdens appear to 
have been (1) a tithe of the produce both of the soil 
and of live-stock, making, together with the ecclesiasti- 
cal tithe, twenty per cent. on incomes of this nature (1 
Sam. viii, 15, 17); (2) forced military service fur a 
month every year (ver. 12; 1 Kings ix, 22; 1 Chron. 
xxvii, 1); (3) gifts to the king, theoretically free, like 
the old benevolences of English taxation, but expected 
as a thing of course at the commencement of a reign (1 
Sam. x, 27) or in time of war (comp. the gifts of Jesse, 
xvi, 20; xvii, 18), In the case of subject princes the 
gifts, still made in kind—armor, horses, gold, silver, etc. 
—appear to have been regularly assessed (1 Kings x, 
25; 2 Chron. ix, 24). Whether this was ever the case 
with the presents from Israelite subjects must remain 
uncertain. Besides the foregoing, there were (4) im- 
port duties, chiefly on the produce of the spice districts 
of Arabia (1 Kings x, 15); (5) the monopoly of certain 
branches of commerce, as, for example, that of gold (ix, 
28; xxii, 48), fine linen or byssus from Egypt (x, 28), 
and horses (ver. 29) ; (6) the appropriation to the king’s 
use of the early crop of hay (Amos vii, 1). This may, 
however, have been peculiar to the northern kingdom. 
or occasioned by a special emergency (Ewald, Proph. 
ad loc.). 

It is obvious that burdens such as these, coming upon 
a people previously unaccustomed to them, must have 
been almost intolerable. Even under Saul exemption 
from taxes is looked on as a sufficient reward for great 
military services (1 Sam xvii, 25). Under the outward 
splendor and prosperity of the reign of Solomon there 
lay the deep discontent of an overtaxed people, and it 
contributed largely to the revolution that followed, The 
people complain, not of Solomon’s idolatry, but of their 
taxes (1 Kings xii, 4). Of all the king’s officers he 
whom they hate most is Adoram, or Adoniram (q. v.), 
who was “over the tribute” (ver. 18). At times, too, 
in the history of both the kingdoms, there were special 
burdens, A tribute of fifty shekels a head had to be 
paid by Menahem to the Assyrian king (2 Kings xv, 
20), and under his successor, Hoshea, this assumed the 
form of an annual tribute (xvii, 4; amount not stated). 
After the defeat of Josiah by Pharaoh-Necho, in like 
manner, a heavy income-tax had to be imposed on the 
kingdom of Judah to pay the tribute demanded by 
Egypt (xxiii, 35), and the change of masters conse- 
quent on the battle of Carchemish brought in this re- 
spect no improvement (Josephus, Ant. x, 9, 1-3). 

III. Under the Persian empire, the taxes paid by the 
Jews were, in their broad outlines, the same in kind as 
those of other subject races, The financial system which 
gained for Darius Hystaspis the name of the “ shop- 
keeper king” (xamnAog, Herod. iii, 89) involved the 
payment by each satrap of a fixed sum as the tribute 
due from his province (ibid.), and placed him accord- 
ingly in the position of a publicanus, or farmer of the 
revenue, exposed to all the temptation to extortion and 
tyranny inseparable from such a system. Here, ac- 
cordingly, we get glimpses of taxes of many kinds. In 
Judæa, as in other provinces, the inhabitants had te 
provide in kind for the maintenance of the governor’s 
household (comp. the case of Themistocles, Thucyd. i, 
138, and Herod. i, 192; ii, 98), besides a money-payment 
of forty shekels a day (Neh. v, 14, 15). In Ezra iv, 13, 
20; vii, 24,we get a formal enumeration of the three 
great branches of the revenue. 1. The MTA, fixed, 
measured payment, probably direct taxation (Grotius). 
2. 4d, the excise, or octroi, on articles of consumption 


(Gesenius, s. v.). 3. "J21, probably the toll payable at 
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bridges, fords, or certain stations cn the high-road. The 
influence of Ezra secured for tne whole ecclesiastical or- 
der, from the priests dowr to tne Nethinim, an immu- 
nity from all three (Ezra vii, 24); but the burden 
pressed heavily on the great body of the people, and 
they complained bitterly both of this and of the ayya- 
pnioy, or forced service, to which they and their cattle 
were liatie (Neh. ix, 37). They were compelled to 
mortgage their vineyards and fields, borrowing money 
at twelve per cent., the interest being payable appar- 
ently either in money or in kind (v, 1-11). Failing 
payment, the creditors exercised the power (with or 
without the mitigation of the year of jubilee) of seizing 
the persons of the debtors and treating them as slaves 
(ver. 5; comp. 2 Kings iv, 1). Taxation was leading 
at Jerusalem to precisely the same evils as those which 
appeared from like causes in the early history of Rome. 
To this cause may probably be ascribed the incomplete 
payment of tithes or offerings at this period (Neh. xiii, 
10, 12; Mal. iii, 8), and the consequent necessity of a 
special poll-tax of the third part of a shekel for the ser- 
vices of the Temple (Neh. x, 32). What could be done 
to mitigate the evil was done by Nehemiah, but the 
taxes continued, and oppression and injustice no doubt 
marked the government of the province in a large de- 
gree. The miseries of an Oriental system of taxation 
have in modern times received their most revolting il- 
lustration in the history of Turkey over these same re- 
gions, the settled policy of whose government has ever 
been to grind the people by the utmost extent of extor- 
tion, peculation, and espionage, in all the grades of offi- 
cial administration. 

_ IV. Under the Egyptian and Syrian kings the taxes 
paid by the Jews became yet heavier. The “farming” 
system of finance was adopted in its worst form. The 
Persian governors had been obliged to pay a fixed sum 
into the treasury. Now the taxes were put up to auc- 
tion, The contract sum for those of Phoenicia, Judea, 
and Samaria had been estimated at about 8000 talents. 
An unscrupulous adventurer (e. g. Joseph, under Ptole- 
my Euergetes) would bid double that sum, and would 
then go down to the province, and by violence and cru- 
elty, like that of Turkish or Hindû collectors, squeeze 
out a large margin of profit for himself (Josephus, A nt. 
xii, 4, 1-5). 

Under the Syrian kings we meet with an ingenious 
variety of taxation. Direct tribute (gdpor), an excise 
duty on salt, crown-taxes (crégavor, golden crowns, or 
their value, sent yearly to the king), one half the prod- 
uce of fruit-trees, one third that of corn land, a tax of 
sume kind on cattle: these, as the heaviest burdens, are 
ostentatiously enumerated in the decrees of the two De- 
metriuses remitting them (1 Macc. x, 29, 30; xi, 35). 
Even after this, however, the golden crown and scarlet 
robe continue to be sent (xiii, 39). The proposal of the 
apostate Jason to farm the revenues at a rate above the 
average (460 talents, while Jonathan [ xi, 28] pays 300 
only), and to pay 150 talents more for a license to open 
a circus (2 Macc. iv, 9), gives us a glimpse of another 
source of revenue. The exemption given by Antiochus 
to the priests and other ministers, with the deduction 
of one third for all the residents in Jerusalem, was ap- 
parently only temporary (Josephus, A nt. xii, 3, 3). 

V. Roman taxation, in its pressure, if not absolutely 
heavier, was probably more galling, as being more thor- 
ough and systematic, more distinctively a mark of bond- 
age. The capture of Jerusalem by Pompey was follow- 
ed immediately by the imposition of a tribute, and with- 
in a short time the sum thus taken from the resources 
of the country amounted to 10,000 talents (Josephus, 
Ant. xiv, 4,4, 5). The decrees of Julius Cæsar showed a 
characteristic desire to lighten the burdens that pressed 
upon the subjects of the republic. The tribute was not 
to be farmed. It was not to be levied at all in the sab- 
batic year. One fourth only was demanded in the year 
that followed (bid. xiv, 10, 5,6). The people, still un- 
der the government of Hyrcanus, were thus protected 
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against their own rulers. The struggle of the republi- 
can party after the death of the dictator brought fresh 
burdens upon the whole of Syria, and Cassius levied not 
less than 700 talents from Judæa alone. Under Herod, 
as might be expected from his lavish, expenditure in 
public buildings, the taxation became heavier. Even 
in years of famine a portion of the produce of the soil 
was seized for the royal revenue (ibid. xv, 9, 1), and it 
was not till the discontent of the people became formi- 
dable that he ostentatiously diminished this by one third 
(ibid. xv, 10, 4). It was no wonder that when Herod 
wished to found a new city in Trachonitis, and to at- 
tract a population of residents, he found that the most 
effective bait was to promise immunity from taxes (ibid. 
xvii, 2, 1), or that on his death the people should be 
loud in their demands that Archelaus should release 
them from their burdens, complaining specially of the 
duty levied on all sales (ibid. xvii, 8, 4). 

When Judæa became formally a Roman province, the 
whole financial system of the empire came as a natural 
consequence. The taxes were systematically farmed, 
and the publicans appeared as a new curse to the 
country. See PUBLICAN. The portoria were levied at 
harbors, piers, and the gates of cities. These were the 
réAn of Matt. xvii, 24; Rom. xiii, 7. In addition to 
this, there was the xijyooc, or poll-tax (Cod. D gives 
émixepadacoy in Mark xii, 15), paid by every Jew, and 
looked upon, for that reason, as the special badge of ser- 
vitude. It was about the lawfulness of this payment 
that the rabbins disputed, while they were content to 
acquiesce in the payment of the customs (Matt. xxii, 
17; Mark xii, 13; Luke xx, 20). It was against this 
apparently that the struggles of Judas of Galilee and 
his followers were chiefly directed (Josephus, A nt. xviii, 
1,6; Wur, ii, 8,1). United with this, as part of the 
same system, there was also, in all probability, a prop- 
erty-tax of some kind. Quirinus, after the deposition 
of Archelaus, was sent to Syria to complete the work— 
begun, probably, at the time of our Lord’s birth —of 
valuing and registering property, and this would hardly 
have been necessary for a mere poll-tax. See CYRE- 
nius. The influence of Joazar, the high-priest, led the. 
people generally (the followers of Judas and the Phari- 
see Sadduc were the only marked exceptions) to ac- 
quiesce in this measure and to make the required 
returns (A vt. xviii, 1,1); but their discontent still con- 
tinued, and, under Tiberius, they applied for some alle- 
viation (Tacitus, Ann. ii, 42). In addition to these gen- 
eral taxes, the inhabitants of Jerusalem were subject to 
a special house-duty about this period; Agrippa, in his 
desire to reward the good-will of the people, remitted it 
(Josephus, Ant. xix, 6, 3). 

It can hardly be doubted that in this, as in most oth- 
er cases, an oppressive taxation tended greatly to de- 
moralize the people. Many of the most glaring faults 
of the Jewish character are distinctly traceable to it. 
The fierce, vindictive cruelty of the Galilæans, the 
Zealots, the Sicarii, was its natural fruit. It was not 
the least striking proof that the teaching of our Lord 
and his disciples was more than the natural outrush of 
popular feeling—that it sought to raise men to the high- 
er region in which all such matters were regarded as 
things indifferent—and, instead of expressing the popu- 
lar impatience of taxation, gave, as the true counsel, 
the precept “Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s,” “Tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to 
whom custom.” See TRIBUTE. 


TAX, CLERICAL. 


Taxatio Eccuestastica. Anciently the first-fruits 
of all ecclesiastical benefices were paid to the pope. In- 
nocent IV, in 1253, gave the same for three years to 
Henry II, which occasioned a taxation made by Wal- 
ter, bishop of Norwich, who was delegated to the task 
by the pope in the following year. It was sometimes 
called the Norwich Taxation, and sometimes Pope Inno- 
cent’s Valor. In 1288 Nicholas IV granted the tenths 
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to Edward I for six years towards defraying the ex- 
pense of an expedition to the Holy Land; and in order 
to their collection a taxation by the king’s precept was 
begun in that year, and finished, as to the province of 
Canterbury, in 1291, and as to York in the following 
year; the whole being superintended by John, bishop 
of Winchester, and Oliver, bishop of Lincoln. A third 
taxation, entitled nova taxatio, as to some part of the 
province of York was made in 1318 by virtue of a man- 
date directed by Edward II to the bishop of Carlisle, 
principally because the Scottish invasion had rendered 
the border clergy unable to pay the tax. Pope Nicho- 
las’s taxation is an important record, because all taxes 
were regulated by it until the valor beneficiorum of 
Henry VIII was completed; and because the statutes 
of colleges founded antecedently to the Reformation 
were interpreted by this criterion, according to which 
their benefices under a certain value were exempted 
from the restriction respecting pluralities in the 21st 
Henry, c. 18. It was published in 1802 by the Record 
Commission, and the original rolls for many dioceses are 
still preserved in the Exchequer. In pursuance of an 
act of Parliament of Henry VIII, commissioners were 
appointed to inquire “ of and for the true and just whole 
and yearly values of all the manors, lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, rents, tithes, offerings, emoluments, and 
other profits, etc., appertaining to any archbishopric, 
bishopric,” etc. The result of their inquiries was 
the Valor Ecclesiasticus, sometimes called the King’s 
Books. It has been published by the Record Commis- 
sion. In 1647 Parliament issued commissions for sur- 
veying all the Crown and Church lands in England, 
and copies of the surveys returned were deposited 
in most of the cathedrals, but the originals were de- 
stroyed in the great fire of London. In 1835 a report 
of the ecclesiastical commissioners for England and 
Wales was laid on the table of both houses of Parlia- 
ment, which contained the results of their inquiry into 
the revenues of the Church of England. See FIRST- 
FRUITS. 


- Taxes, CLERGY EXEMPTED FROM. By the favor 
of Christian emperors, the clergy were exempt from 
some of the taxes which were laid upon the rest of the 
Roman empire. ‘They did not, however, claim this ex- 
emption as a divine right, but freely acknowledged it 
to be owing to the pious munificence and favor of the 
Christian princes. Baronius does the clergy great in- 
justice in pretending that they claimed a freedom from 
tribute by the law of Christ; and that no emperor 
ever imposed any tax upon them except only Julian 
the Apostate, Valens the Arian, and the younger Val- 
entinian, who was wholly under the influence of his 
mother, Justina, an Arian empress (An. 378, iv, 538). 
Bellarmine asserts (De Clericis, i, 28) that the exemp- 
tion of the clergy in political matters, whether relating 
to their persons or their goods, was introduced by hu- 
man right only, and not by divine. The following is 
a table of the taxes levied in the empire showing the 
exemptions of the clergy: 

1. Census Capitum (or personal tribute). Clergy exempted. 

2. Jugatio, Juga, Capitatio, etc. (tax on lands, etc.). Cler- 
gy exempted in special cases. 

3. Aurum Tironicum, etc. (soldiers and horses furnished to 
theemperors). Clergy (probably) exempted in special 
cases. 

4. Chrysargyrum (or Lustral Tax). Clergy exempted. 

5. Metatum (entertaining emperor or retinue). Clergy 
exempted. 

6. Superindicta et Extraordinaria (or special taxes). Cler- 
gy exempted. 

7. Road and Bridge Tax. Clergy sometimes exempted. 

8. Angare et Parangariæ (conveying corn for the army). 
Clergy sometimes exempted. 

9. Denarismus, or Unciæ, and Descriptio Lucratiorum 
(tax paid to the curia of every city). Clergy exempt 
under Justinian. 

The clergy were also exempt from all civil personal of- 

fices; from all sordid offices (e. g. building and repair- 

ing roads, etc.), both predial and personal; and from all 
curial or municipal offices, In order to check the prac- 
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tice of rich men seeking to avoid taxes by taking or- 
ders, Constantine made a law that no rich plebeian who 
was qualified by his estate to serve in curia and bear 
civil offices in any city should become an ecclesiastic. 
The laws respecting exemption of the clergy were fre- 
quently changed, but the above is their general tenor. 
See Bingham, Christ, Antig. bk. v, ch. iii. 

Taxing is the rendering, in the A. V., of a Greek 
word, which occurs in two passages, n droypagn (Vulg. 
descriptio, Luke ii, 2; professio, Acts v,37). The cog- 
nate verb dzroypagecSar in like manner is rendered by 
“to be taxed” in the A. V., while the Vulg. employs 
“ut describeretur universus orbis” in Luke ii, 1, and 
“ut profiterentur singuli” in ver. 3. In Heb. xili, 23 
(rpwrorékwy amoyeypappivwy tv odpavoic), where 
the idea is that of the registration of the first-born as 
citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, the A. V. has sim- 
ply “written,” the Vulg. “qui conscripti sunt.” Both 
the Latin words used in the two passages first cited 
above are found in classical writers with the meaning 
of a registration or formal return of population or prop- 
erty (Cicero, Verr. ii, 3, 47; De Off. i,7; Sueton. Tiber. 
30). The Cnglish word conveys to us more distinctly 
the notion of a tax or tribute actually levied, but it ap- 
pears to have been used in the 16th century for the 
simple assessment of a subsidy upon the property of a 
given county (Bacon, Henry VII, p. 67), or the registra- 
tion of the people for the purpose of a poll-tax (Cam- 
den, Hist. of Elizabeth). This may account for the 
choice of the word by Tyndale in lieu of “description” 
and “ profession,” which Wycliffe, following the Vulg., 
had given. Since then “taxing” has kept its ground 
in most English versions with the exception of “ trib- 
ute” in the Geneva, and “enrolment” in the Rhemish 
of Acts v,37. The word azoypagn by itself leaves the 
question undetermined whether the returns made were 
of population or property. Josephus, using the words 
n aroTipnoie THY ovowy (Ant. xviii, 1, 1) as an 
equivalent, shows that “the taxing” of which Gama- 
liel speaks included both. That connected with the 
Nativity, the first step towards the complete statisti- 
cal returns, was probably limited to the former (Gres- 
well, Harmony, i, 542). In either case “census” would 
have seemed the most natural Latin equivalent; but 
in the Greek of the New Test., and therefore probably 
in the familiar Latin of the period, as afterwards in 
the Vulg., that word slides off into the sense of the 
tribute actually paid (Matt. xxii, 17; xvii, 24). See 
CENSUS. 

Two distinct registrations, or taxings, are mentioned 
in the New Test., both of them by Luke. The first is 
said to have been the result of an edict of the emperor 
Augustus that “all the world (i, e. the Roman empire) 
should be taxed” (avroypageoSat macay Thy oikovpé- 
vyny) (Luke ii, 1), and is connected by the evangelist 
with the name of Cyrenius, or Quirinus, The second, 
and more important (7 amoypagn, Acts v, 37), is re- 
ferred to in the report of Gamaliel’s speech, and is there 
distinctly associated, in point of time, with the revolt 
of Judas of Galilee. The account of Josephus (Ant. 
xviii, 1,1; War, ii, 8,1) brings together the two names 
which Luke keeps distinct, with an interval of several 
years between them, Cyrenius comes as governor of 
Syria after the deposition of Archelaus, accompanied 
by Coponius as procurator of Judæa. He is sent to 
make an assessment of the value of property in Syria 
(no intimation being given of its extension to the 
oixoupévn), and it is this which rouses Judas and his 
followers to their rebellion. The chronological ques- 
tions presented by these apparent discrepancies have 
been discussed, so far as they are connected with the 
name of the governor of Syria, under CYRENIUS. An 
account of the tumults caused by the taxing will be 
found under JUDAS OF GALILEE. 

There are, however, some other questions connected. 
with the statement of Luke ii, 1-3, which call for some 
notice, The truth of the statement has been ques= 
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tioned by Strauss (Leben Jesu, i, 28) and De Wette 
(Comment. ad loc.), and others, who conclude, from va- 
rious objections, that this statement belongs to legend, 
not to history; that it was a contrivance, more or less 
ingenious, to account for the birth at Bethlehem (that 
being assumed in popular tradition as a preconceived 
necessity for the Messiah) of one whose kindred lived, 
and who himself had grown up at Nazareth; that 
the whole narrative of the infancy of our Lord, in 
Luke’s Gospel, is to be looked upon as mythical. We 
summarize these objections, and under each we pre- 
sent, within brief limits, what appears to us a sufficient 
answer. 

1. The foremost ground of objection is that neither 
Josephus nor any other contemporary writer mentions 
a census extending over the whole empire at this period 
(A.U.C. 750). An edict like this, causing a general 
movement from the cities where men resided to those 
in which, for some reason or other, they were to be 
registered, must, it is said, have been a conspicuous 
fact, such as no historian would pass over. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that our 
history of this portion of the reign of Augustus is de- 
fective. Tacitus begins his Annals with the emperor’s 
death. Suetonius is gossiping, inaccurate, and ill-ar- 
ranged. Dion Cassius leaves a gap from A.U.C. 748 
to 756, with hardly any incidents, Josephus does not 
profess to give a history of the empire. It might eas- 
ily be that a general census, cir. A.U.C. 749-750, should 
remain unrecorded by them. If the measure was one 
of frequent occurrence, it would be all the more likely 
to be passed over. The testimony of a writer like 
Luke, obviously educated and well informed, giving 
many casual indications of a study of chronological data 
(Luke i, 5; iii; Acts xxiv, 27), and of acquaintance with 
the Herodian family (Luke viii, 3; xxiii, 8; Acts xii, 
20; xiii, 1) and other official people (ch. xxiii-xxvi), 
recognising distinctly the later and more conspicuous 
atoypagn, must be admitted as fair presumptive evi- 
dence, hardly to be set aside in the absence of any evi- 
dence to the contrary. How hazardous such an infer- 
ence from the silence of historians would be, we may 
judge from the fact that there was undoubtedly a ge- 
ometrical survey of the empire at some period in the 
reign of Augustus, of which none of the above writers 
take any notice (comp. the extracts from the Rei Agra- 
riz Scriptores in Greswell, Harmony, i, 537). It has 
been argued further that the whole policy of Augustus 
rested on a perpetual communication to the central 
government of the statistics of all parts of the empire. 
The inscription on the monument of Ancyra (Gruter, 
Corpus Inscript. i, 230) names three general censuses 
in A.U.C. 726, 746, 767 (comp. Sueton. Octav. c. 28; 
Greswell, Harm. i, 535). Dion Cass. (lv, 13) mentions 
‘another in Italy in A.U.C.757. Others in Gaul are as- 
signed to A.U.C. 727, 741, 767. Strabo (vi, 4, 2), writing 
early in the reign of Tiberius, speaks of pia rwy ra’ 
nag Tytnoewr, as if they were common things, In 
A.U.C, 726, when Augustus offered to resign his power, 
he laid before the senate a “rationarium imperii” (Sue- 
ton. Octav. c. 28). After his death, in like manner, a 
“ breviarium totius imperii” was produced, containing 
full returns of the population, wealth, resources of all 
parts of the empire, a careful digest apparently of facts 
collected during the labors of many years (ibid. c. 101; 
Dion Cass. lv; Tacitus, Ann. i,11). It will hardly seem 
strange that one of the routine official steps in this 
process should only be mentioned by a writer who, like 
Luke, had a special reason for noticing it. A census, 
involving property - returns, and the direct taxation 
consequent on them, might excite attention. A mere 
amoypagn would have little in it to disturb men’ 
minds, or force itself upon a writer of history. 


There is, however, some evidence, more or less cir- 


cumstantial, in confirmation of Luke’s statement. (I.) 
The inference drawn from the silence of historians may 
be legitimately met by an inference drawn from the 
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silence of objectors, It never occurred to Celsus or Lu- 
cian or Porphyry, each questioning all that he could in 
the Gospel history, to question this, (2.) A remarkable 
passage in Suidas (s. v. ‘Awoypag7) mentions a census, 
obviously differing from the three of the Ancvran mon- 
ument, and agreeing, in some respects, with that of 
Luke. It was made by Augustus, not as censor, but by 
his own imperial authority (ddfav abr; comp. é7jASe 
Odypa, Luke ii, 1), The returns were collected by 
twenty commissioners of high rank. They included 
property as well as population, and extended over the 
whole empire. (3.) Tertullian, incidentally, writing 
controversially, not against a heathen, but against Mar- 
cion, appeals to the returns of the census for Syria un- 
der Sentius Saturninus as accessible to all who cared to 
search them, and proving the birth of Jesus in the city of 
David (Tertull. Adv. Marc. iv, 19). Whatever difficul- 
ty the difference of names may present [see CYRENIUS], 
here is, at any rate, a strong indication of the fact of a 
census of population, cir. A.U.C, 749, and therefore in 
harmony with Luke’s narrative. (4.) Greswell (Harm. 
i, 476; iv, 6) has pointed to some circumstances men- 
tioned by Josephus in the last year of Herod’s life, and 
therefore coinciding with the time of the Nativity, 
which imply some special action of the Roman govern- 
ment in Syria, the nature of which the historian care- 
lessly or deliberately suppresses. When Herod attends 
the council at Berytus there are mentioned as present, 
besides Saturninus and the procurator, ot mepi Tedarcoy 
moéoBec, as if the officer thus named had come, ac- 
companied by other commissioners, for some purpose 
which gave him for the time almost co-ordinate influ- 
ence with the governor of Syria himself ( War, i, 27, 2). 
Just after this again, Herod, for some unexplained rea- 
son, found it necessary to administer to the whole peo- 
ple an oath, not of allegiance to himself, but of good-will 
to the emperor; and this oath six thousand of the 
Pharisees refused to take (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 2, 4; 

War, i, 29, 2). This statement implies, it is urged, 
some disturbing cause affecting the public tranquillity, 
a formal appearance of all citizens before the king’s 
officers, and lastly, some measure specially distasteful to 
the Pharisees. The narrative of Luke offers an unde- 
signed explanation of these phenomena. 

2. As a further objection, it is urged that Palestine 
was, at this time, an independent kingdom under Herod, 
and therefore would not have come under the operation 
of an imperial edict. 

This objection admits of as satisfactory an answer as 
the foregoing. The statistical document already re- 
ferred to included subject kingdoms and allies, no less 
than the provinces (Sueton. loc. cit.) If Augustus had 
any desire to know the resources of Judæa, the position 
of Herod made him neither willing nor able to resist. 
From first to last we meet with repeated instances of 
subservience. He does not dare to try or punish his 
sons, but refers their cause to the emperor’s cognizance 
(Josephus, Ant. xvi, 4, 1; xvii, 5, 8). He holds his 
kingdom on condition of paying a fixed tribute. Per- 
mission is ostentatiously given him to dispose of the 
succession to his throne as he likes best (ibid. xvi, 4, 5). 
He binds his people, as we have seen, by an oath of 
allegiance to the emperor (ibid. xvii, 2,4). The threat 
of Augustus that he would treat Herod no longer as an 
ally, but as a subject (ibid. xvi, 9, 3), would be followed 
naturally enough by some such step as this, and the de- 
sire of Herod to regain his favor would lead him to ac- 
quiesce in it. : 

3. Another objection alleged is that if such a meas- 
ure, involving the recognition of Roman sovereignty, 
had been attempted under Herod, it would have roused 
the same resistance as the undisputed census under 
Quirinus did at a later period. 

_ In reply to this, we may say that we need not won- 
der that the measure should have been carried into ef- 
fect without any popular outbreak. It was a return of 
the population only, not a valuation of property; there 
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was no immediate taxation as the consequence, It 
might offend a party like the Pharisees; it was not 
likely to excite the multitude. Even if it seemed to 
some the prognostication of a coming change, and of 
direct government by the Roman emperor, we know 
that there was a large and influential party ready to 
welcome that change as the best thing that could hap- 
pen for its country (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 11, 2). 

4, The statement of Luke that “all went to be taxed, 
every one into his own city,” is said to be inconsistent 
with the rules of the Roman census, which took cogni- 
zance of the place of residence only, not of the place of 
birth. 

On the other hand, this apparent inconsistency of what 
Luke narrates is precisely what might be expected un- 
-der the known circumstances of the case. The census, 
though Roman in origin, was effected by Jewish instru- 
mentality, and was in harmony, therefore, with Jewish 
-customs, The alleged practice is, however, doubtful; 
and it has been maintained (Huschke, Ueber den Census, 
etc, in Winer, s.v.“ Schatzung”) that the inhabitants of 
the provinces were, as far as possible, registered in their 
Jorum originis—not in the place in which they were 
only residents, It may be noticed incidentally that 
the journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem belongs to a 
time when Galilee and Judsea were under the same ruler, 
and would therefore have been out of the question (as 
the subject of one prince would certainly not be regis- 
tered as belonging to another) after the death of Herod 
the Great. The circumstances of the Nativity indicate, 
if they do not prove, that Joseph went there only for 
personal enrolment, not because he was the possessor of 
house or land. 

5. It is asserted that neither in the Jewish nor the 
Roman census would it have been necessary for the wife 
to travel with her husband in order to appear personally 
before the registrar (censttor). 

This objection is, perhaps, the most frivolous and vex- 
atious of all. If Mary were herself of the house and 
lineage of David, there may have been special reasons 
for her appearance at Bethlehem. In any case, the 
Scripture narrative is consistent with itself. Nothing 
could be more natural, looking to the unsettled state of 
Palestine at this period, than that Joseph should keep 
his wife under his own protection instead of leaving her 
by herself, in an obscure village, exposed to danger and 
reproach. In proportion to the hopes he had been taught 
to cherish of the birth of a Son of David; in proportion, 
also, to his acceptance of the popular belief that the 
Christ was to be born in the city of David (Matt. ii, 5; 
John vii, 42), would be his desire to guard against the 
accident of birth in the despised Nazareth out of which 
“no good thing” could come (i, 46). 

The literature connected with this subject is, as might 
be expected, very extensive. Every commentary con- 
tains something on it. Meyer, Wordsworth, and Alford 
may be consulted as giving the latest summaries. A 
very full and exhaustive discussion of all points con- 
nected with the subject. is given by Spanheim, Dubia 
Evang. ii, 3-9; and Richardus, Diss. de Censu Augusti, 
in Menthen, Thesaurus, ii, 428; comp. also Ellicott, Aul- 
sean Lectures, p. õi. 


Taygété, in Greek mythology, was a daughter of 
Atlas and Pleione, mother of Lacedemon and Eurotas 
by Jupiter. She became one of the Pleiades after death. 
Others affirm that she was transformed into a cow by 
Diana, in order to escape the embraces of Jupiter. The 
mountain ‘laygetus was named after her. See Smith, 
Dict. of Class. Biog. and Mythol. s. v. 


Taylor, Charles C., a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, died Feb, 2, 1855, at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
In 1844 he went to Michigan and took charge of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ann Arbor; and in July, 1853, became 
rector of St. Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo, where he labor- 
ed until the last. He had frequently represented his 
diocese in the General Convention, and had for a long 
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time been a member of the standing committee. He 
was a faithful and eloquent preacher. See Amer. Quar. 


Church Review, 1855, p. 161. 


Taylor, Chauncey, a Congregational minister, 
was born in Williamstown, Vt., Feb. 17, 1805. After 
preliminary study at Hinesburgh, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, from which he graduated in 1831, 
and then studied theology with Rev. Ira Ingraham, of 
Brandon. Jan. 21, 1835, was the date of his ordination, 
when he was installed pastor at Chittenden, and re- 
mained until 1837. One year, from 1838, he preached 
at James’s Island, near Charleston, S. C.; from 1839 to 
1841 he was acting pastor at Chittenden, Vt. The two 
years following he was without charge, living at one 
time in Winooski and at another in Milton. From 
1843 to 1846 he was acting pastor at Alburgh. In the 
latter year he was reinstalled at Chittenden, where he 
remained until August, 1854, when he went to Langdon, 
N. H., and served there as acting pastor for two years. 
Then he became a home missionary at Algona, Kossuth 
Co., Ia., beginning his ministry there in 1856. gathering 
a Church in 1858, and being installed in 1867, After 
serving this congregation until July, 1873, he was dis- 
missed, and never resumed the care of a parish. He 
died there Feb, 29, 1876. See Cong. Quar. Rev. 187%, 
p. 426. 


Taylor, Cornelius H., D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in 1821. Soon after the completion of his 
theological studies he became pastor of the Church of 
Huron, O. From thence he removed to Illinois, and was 
installed pastor of the Church at Alton, where he labor- 
ed ten years. In 1868 he received a call from the Third 
Presbyterian Church at Cincinnati, O. He was a lead- 
ing man in the Church in all places where he labored. 
He died at Cincinnati, Feb. 25, 1875. See Presbyterian, 
March 13, 1875. (W. P. S.) 


Taylor, David, one of Wesley’s early helpers, be- 
gan to preach the Gospel in Cheshire and Derbyshire 
about the time that Wesley began his public labors. 
Many were saved through his instrumentality, among 
whom was John Bennett. He lived for a time in the 
family of lady Huntingdon (q. v.). On one occasion 
he was waylaid, with Charles Wesley, and severely 
wounded. He eventually erred with respect to mar- 
riage, not submitting to the mode prescribed by law, 
and his usefulness became neutralized thereby. He 
united with the Moravians, but soon left them and at- 
tended the meetings of the Quakers. He afterwards 
returned to his old friends the Methodists, and attempt- 
ed to preach once more; “ but, alas!” says Atmore, “ his 
gifts were gone.” He died, in obscurity, about 1780. 
See Atmore, Meth. Memorial, s. y.; Smith, Hist. Wesl. 
Methodism, i, 182, 191-196, 201. 


Taylor, Edward, a Congregational minister, was 
born (according to president Stiles) at Coventry, Eng- 
land, in 1642, and received an excellent education in 
his native country. Upon the restoration of Charles, 
he resolved not to conform, and sailed for the United 
States April 22, 1668, arriving at Boston July 5. Ou 
July 23 he entered Cambridge University, from which 
he graduated in 1671. Invited to preach at Westfield, 
he consented, and arrived there Dec. 3, 1671. The pau- 
city of population and the insecurity of person and 
property delayed for a long time the formation of a 
Church; but this was done Aug. 27, 1679, O. S., and Mr. 
Taylor was ordained as its pastor. He continued to 
labor here until his death, June 29, 1729. He left in 
manuscript, A Commentary on the Four Gospels, theo- 
logical treatises, sermons, and poems, none of which 
yhave been published. See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. 
Pulpit, i, 177. 

Taylor, Ellison, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in South Carolina, Feb. 19, 1788. He first re- 
ceived license to exhort, and afterwards, April 13, 1816, 
to preach. Soon after this he joined the travelling con- 
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nection, and in due time was made deacon and elder. 
He died in 1826. Mr. Taylor possessed excellent tal- 
ents, was uniformly acceptable, and greatly beloved by 
the friends of true religion. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, i, 541. 


Taylor, Ezekiel Dunton, a Congregational min- 
ister, was born in Bristol, Vt., June 2, 1817—the voung- 
est of five brothers, all ministers, His early education 
was received at St. Lawrence Academy, Potsdam, N. Y., 
and Western Reserve ‘l'eacher’s Seminary. After leav- 
ing the latter institution he became principal of Shaw 
Academy, Euclid, O., and remained in that position un- 
til he began the study of theology, which he prosecuted 
under the direction of the Grand River Presbytery and 
with his brother Chauncey. From Jan. 1, 1845, to 1847, 
he was acting pastor at De Ruyter, N. Y.; and after 
one year’s labor was ordained at West Stockholm, Dec. 
29, 1847, where he remained three years, until 1850, at 
which time he was dismissed. His next field was at 
Heuvelton and De Peyster as acting pastor, at which 
places he preached one year (from 1850 to 1851); then 
at Chagrin Falls, Q., four years, until 1855. At Claren- 
don he preached eighteen years, until 1873, from which 
time successively, until his death, he served at South 
Newbury, Parkman, and Troy. He died at his home 
an Troy, Dec. 19, 1878. (W. P. S.) 


Taylor, Fitch W., a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, died in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 24, 
1865, aged sixty-two years. He was the oldest chap- 
dain in the United States Navy, and served under com- 
modore Reed in his expedition against the Malays; was 
in the Mexican War; and was chaplain of the flag-ship 
*‘Hartford,” in command of admiral Farragut, during 
the Rebellion. See Amer. Quar. Church Review, Oct. 
1865, p. 499. 


Taylor, Henry, an English Baptist and Methodist 
minister, was born at Rossendale, Lancashire, and began 
to preach, in a local capacity, in the Methodist connec- 
tion at an early period of his life. He soon after united 
with the Close-communion Baptists, and was for several 
years a respectable minister in that Church, and a pas- 
tor of a congregation in Birmingham. In 1788 he of- 
fered himself to the Methodist Conference, was accepted, 
and appointed to Liverpool. He was a popular preach- 
er, especially in Sheffield, in 1796, where several persons 
were converted. Some circumstances coming to light, in 
1797, which reflected upon his moral conduct, he was 
suspended by the district meeting until the next Con- 
ference. He retired to Liverpool, and was sent, before 
the Conference met, by an owner of possessions in the 
West Indies to teach school on his plantations. Taylor 
died on the passage across, in 1798. See Atmore, Meth. 
Memorial, s. v.; Smith, Hist. of’ Wesl. Meth. ii, 294. 


Taylor, Isaac (1), a Dissenting minister, known 
as “Taylor of Ongar,” was born in London in 1759, and 
was for a time a successful engraver in that city. He 
removed to Lavenham, Suffolk, in 1786. He was min- 
ister of an Independent Church at Colchester, Essex, 
1796-1810, and of another at Ongar, Essex, from 1811 
until his death, Dec. 11, 1829. Besides other works, 
he published, Book of Martyrs for the Young (12mo) : 
— Bunyan Explained to a Child (2 vols, 12mo):—Child’s 
Life of Christ (12mo) :—Self-cultivation Recommended 
(12m0o: Boston, 1820, 12mo):—The Glory of Zion: —and 
other single Sermons. For a fuller list of publications, 
see Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Taylor, Isaac (2), LL.D., a Christian philosopher, 
was born at Lavenham, Suffolk, Aug. 17,1787. He was 
designed by his father for an artist, began to study for 
a Dissenting minister, but became a member of the 
Established Church and settled down at Stanford Riv- 
ers as a literary recluse. In 1862 he received a civil- 
service pension of one hundred pounds for his services 
to literature in the departments of history and philos- 
ophy. He died at his home, Stanford Rivers, June 28, 
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1865. He published, among other works, Elements of 
Thought (Lond. 1823, 8vo; N. Y. 1851, 12mo; 11th ed. 
1867, 8vo) :—The Process of Historical Proof Exempli- 
fied and Explained (ibid. 1828, 8vo; 1859, 8vo) :— Balance 
of Criminality, or Mental Error Compared with Immoral 
Conduct (ibid. 1828, 12mo):—Natural History of Enthusi-~ 
asm (ibid. 1829, 8vo ; Boston, 1830, 12mo; 10th ed. Lond. 
1845, 8vo):—New Model of Christian Missions (ibid. 1829. 
8vo; new ed. 1866, 8vo) :—Fanaticism (ibid. 1833, 8vo. 
N. Y. 1834, 12mo; 1866, fp. 8vo):—Spiritual Despotism 
(ibid. 1835, 8vu; 2d ed. 1835, 8vo; N. Y. 1835, 12mo) :— 
Physical Theory of Another Life (Lond. 1836, 12mo; N.Y. 
1836, 1852, 1853, 1866, 12mo) :—Home Education (ibid. 
1838, fp. 8vo; 7th ed. 1867, 8vo; 2d Am. ed. N.Y. 1838, 
16mo) :—A ncient Christianity, and the Doctrines ofthe Ox- 
ford Tracts for the Times (ibid. 1839-40, in eight 8vo 
parts; 4th ed. with supp. and indexes, 1844, 2 vols, 8vo): 
—Man Responsible for his Dispositions, etc., a lecture 
(ibid. 1840, 8vo):—Loyola and Jesuttism in tis Rudiments 
(Lond. 1849, 1850, 1863, 8vo; N. Y. 1849, 1851, 12mo) :— 
Wesley and Methodism (Lond. 1851, 1863, 1865, 8vo; 
N. Y. 1852, 12mo):—The Restoration of Belief (Lond. 
1855, 8vo; Phila. 1855, 12mo; Camb. 1864, 8vo) :-—Logicin 
Theology, and other essays (Lond. 1859, fp. 8vo; with a 
sketch of author’s life and catalogue of his writings, N. Y. 
1860, 12mo) :— The Liturgy and the Dissenters (Lond. 1860, 
8vo) :— The Smrit of the Hebrew Poetry (ibid. 1861; N. Y. 
1861, 8vo; 1862, 8vo):— Considerations on the Penta- 
teuch, etc. (ibid. 1863, 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Chambers’s Encyclop. 8. v. 


Taylor, James A., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was received on trial in the Ohio Conference in 
1847, and appointed to Goshen Circuit; in 1848, to Mad- 
isonville; in 1850, to Gallipolis Circuit; and in 1851, to 
Jackson, which was his last appointment. He died 
Aug. 10, 1851. He was a young man of undoubted pi- 
ety, good mind, and remarkable zeal. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, iv, 665. - 


Taylor, James Brainerd, a young Congrega- 
tional minister of ardent piety and great promise, was 
born at Middle Haddam, Conn., April 15, 1801. His 
parents being members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, he was trained up in religious associations, and 
while clerk in a store in New York city was converted, 
and joined the Church of Dr. Romeyn. He early be- 
came useful in all Christian activities. The departure 
of Dr. Scudder for India turned his attention to the 
ministry, and after a preparatory course of two years at 
Lawrenceville Academy, N. J., he went to Princeton 
College as a sophomore in 1823. On his graduation in 
1826, he entered the Yale Theological Seminary, but he 
soon had symptoms of lung-disease, which compelled 
him to seek relief in a tour through the South. He 
was licensed to preach by the Middlesex Convocation 
at East Haddam, Oct. 8, 1828, but the state of his health 
was such that he resolved to spend the winter at the 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, Va. He died there 
March 29, 1829, leaving a bright example of the power 
of divine grace and the triumph of Christian hope. See 
his Memoir by Dr. Rice (N. Y. 1833). 


Taylor, Jane, daughter of the Rev. Isaac Taylor 
of Ongar, and as a writer for youth the worthy rival of 
Mrs. Barbauld, was born Sept. 23, 1783, in London, where 
her father then resided in the practice of his profession 
as an artist. Even from her third and fourth vear, in 
connection with her sister Anne, who was two years 
older, she is said to have composed little tales and songs, 
which they would sing together; and Jane especially 
seemed to live in a fairy-land of her own imagination. 
Her father removed to Colchester in 1796. There Jane, 
in her fifteenth year, gave decided indications of per- 
sonal piety. She was also one of a select society of 
young friends for the reading of original essays and 
the promotion of intellectual improvement. A visit to 
London in 1802 first brought her before the public. Her 
first contribution, The Beggar's Boy, appeared in the 
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Minor’s Pocket-book for 1804. It was followed not long 
after by the two volumes of Original Poems for Infunt 
Minds, Rhymes for the Nursery, etc., the joint produc- 
tion of Jane and her sisters, which quickly gained the 
favor of the public, were reprinted in America, and 
translated into German. Few books have been found 
more agreeable to children, or more useful in the busi- 
ness of early education. In 1809 she contributed to 
The Associate Minstrels, and soon after engaged with 
her sisters in the more difficult task of composing Hymns 
Jor Children. This volume must be pronounced equal, 
if not superior, both in merit and popularity, to Dr. 
Watts’s Divine Songs. Its success called forth a second 
volume adapted for Sunday - schools, the contents of 
which have been incorporated with almost every subse- 
quent collection for that purpose, and are now continu- 
ally sung by millions of infant voices in different parts 
of the world. In 1814 she published Dzsplay, and in 
1816 her Essays in Rhyme on Morals and Manners, which 
gained her a large increase of well-merited reputation. 
Her Contributions of Q. Q. to the Youth's Magazine were 
among her last and best literary efforts. ‘They have 
since been republished in two vols. 12mo. She died at 
Ongar, April 13, 1824, confiding, calm, and happy in the 
Lord. See Memoirs and Remains, by her brother. 
Taylor, Jeremy, D.D., a distinguished Anglican 
divine, was born at Cambridge in 1613. He entered 
as a sizar in Caius College, Cambridge, in 1626, and 
became chaplain to archbishop Laud and to Charles I; 
was made fellow of All-Souls’ College, Oxford, in 1632; 
and was rector of Uppingham, Rutlandshire, 1638; se- 
questered by Parliament in 1642; and after the de- 
feat of the Royalists suffered frequent but short im- 
prisonments. During the first year of the Protectorate, 
he kept a school in Wales in conjunction with William 
Nicholson, and officiated as chaplain to the earl of 
Carberry at Golden Grove, Carmarthenshire. In 1658 
he settled in Ireland and preached alternately at Lisburn 
and Portmore. He returned to London in the spring 
of 1660, and signed the loyal Declaration of the Nobili- 
ty and Gentry April 24, thirty-five days before the Res- 
toration. He was consecrated bishop of Down and Con- 
nor in January, 1661, made a member of the Irish Privy 
Council in February, intrusted with the diocese of 
Dromore in March, and in the same vear was elected 
vice-chancellor of the University of Dublin. He died 
at Lisburn, Aug. 13, 1667, and was interred in the choir 
of the cathedral at Dromore. His funeral sermon was 
preached by his chaplain, Dr. George Rust, who said of 
him: “His endowments were so many and so great as 
really made him a miracle. He was a rare humanist 
and deeply versed in all the polite arts of learning, and 
thoroughly concocted all the ancient moralists, Greek 
and Roman poets and orators. He had the good-hu- 
mor of a gentleman, the eloquence of an orator, the fan- 
cy of a poet, the acuteness of a schoolman, the pro- 
foundness of a philosopher, the wisdom of a chancellor, 
the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an angel, and 
the piety of a saint. He had devotion enough for a 
cloister, learning enough for a university, and wit 
enough for a college of virtuosi.” To sum up all his 
attainments, Thompson calls him, in his Biog. Hist., the 
“ Homer of divines;” Hannah More, the “Shakspeare 
of the Church;” earl Shaftesbury, the “Spenser of Eng- 
lish theological literature.” An account of his writings 
and the various editions would filla volume. We give 
an outline of his works, and simply the first editions: 
The Sacred Order and Offices of Episcopucy (Oxford, 
1642, 4to):— A Discourse concerning Prayer (Lond. 
1646, 4to) :—New and Easy Institution of Grammar :— 
Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying (1647, 4to):— 
The Great Exemplar of Sanctity and Holy Life (1649, 
4to):—The Rule and Exercise of Holy Living (1650, 
12mo) :—The Rule and Exercise of Holy Dying (1651, 
12mo):—A Discourse of the Office Ministerial (Lond. 
1651, 8vo) :—Sermons for all Sundays in the Year (ibid. 
1653, 2 vols. ful.) :—Manual of Daily Prayers (1655, 
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8vo) :— Doctrine and Practice of Repentance (Lond. 1655, 
8vo) :—Polemical and Moral Discourses (1657, fol.) :— 
Discourses of the Nature, Offices, and Measures of 
Friendship (1662, 12mo) :—Offices or Forms of Prayer 
(1658, 8vo) :— The Rule of Conscience (1660, 2 vols. fol.) = 
—The Worthy Communicant (1660, 8vo) :—Rules and 
Advices to the Clergy of the Diocese of Down and Con- 
nor (Dublin, 1661, 8vo):— Discourse of Confirmation. 
(1664, 8vo) :—Dissuasives from Popery; addressed to 
the People of Ireland (ibid. pt. i, 1864, 4to; pt. ii, 1867, 
4to, some 8vo) :—Contemplations of the State of Man. 
(1684, 4to and 8vo). There have also been published 
separately, Christian Consolations Taught from Religion 
(24mo) :—Guide to Eternal Happiness (12mo) :—Bap- 
tists Justified, with Notes by Dr. Anderson (12mo) :— 
Reverence Due to the Altar ; Preparation for the Sacra- 
ment (12mo) :—Comforts of Piety (12mo) :—Marriage- 
Ring (Lond. 1838, 32mo):— Warning Vain (1848, 
18mo) :—Godly Fear (1867, 32mo) :—Selections from his- 
Prayers (1811, 8vo) :—Beauties of Jeremy Taylor (Lond. 
1845) :—Selections from his Writings (in Sparks, Essays 
and Tracts in Theology, vol. vi, No. 11). There have 
been numerous editions of Dr. Taylors works: Select 
Works (1819, 6 vols. 8vo, Longman); Select Works, by 
Bradley (2 vols.); Select Works, by T. S. Hughes, D.D.. 
(5 vols. 8vo) ; Practical Works, by George Croly, D.D. 
(2 vols. 8vo); Whole Works, with Essay Btogruphicat 
and Critical, by Henry Rogers (1835,3 vols. imp. 8vo) + 
Whole Works, by Rev. J. R. Pitman, with life of the au- 
thor and a critical examination of his writings; Life of 
Bishop Taylor, by bishop Heber; and also Life by 
Rev. J. Wheeldon, in which the pure spirit of his writ- 
ings is extracted and exhibited for the general bene- 
fit, See Allibone, Dect. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
8. Ve; Chalmers, Biog, Dict, s. v. (W. P.S.) 


Taylor, John (1), “the Water Poet,” was born at. 
Gloucester, England, in 1580, and was educated at a. 
free school in that town. He went to London, where 
he was apprenticed to a waterman, and followed this 
occupation for the most of his life; hence his appella- 
tion of “the Water Poet.” He was also collector of the 
wine fees for the lieutenant of the Tower, and keeper of 
a public-house at Oxford and Westminster, He died 
in 1654, His productions, in prose and verse, number 
about 140, among which we notice, Uranta, etc., with a 
Narration of the Thirteen Sieges and Six Sackings of 
Jerusalem, ete. (1615, 8vo) :—Superbia Flagellum, or the: 
Whip of Pride (1621, 8vo) :—Against Cursing and. 
Swearing, in prose and verse ( Works, i, 39-55) :—The 
Life and Death of the Most Blessed among Women, the 
Virgin Mary, etc. (1622, 8vo) :— Verbum Sempiternum, 
an epitome of the Old Test. in verse (Works, pt. iii) :-— 
Salvator Mundi, an epitome of the New Test. in verse 
(with preceding, in 1693, 64mo, called The Thumb. 
Bible) :— Book of Martyrs (1639, 18mo) (Works, iii, 
136-141) :—The Churchs Deliverances, from the year 
1565 to 1630, in verse (Works, ili, 142-146) :—A Swarm 
of Sectaries and Schismatiques (1641, 4to). For full 
list and description of works, see Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer, Authors, 8. V. 


Taylor, John (2), D.D.,a learned English Dissenter 
and educator, was born near Lancaster in 1694, and was. 
educated at Whitehaven. He settled first at Kirkstead, 
Lincolnshire, where he preached to a small congrega- 
tion and taught a grammar-school for nearly twenty 
years. In 1733 he was settled over a Presbyterian 
Church at Norwich, but in 1757 went to Warrington, in 
Lancashire, to superintend an academy, and died there, 
March 5, 1761. Among his publications are, The Script- 
ure Doctrine of Original Sin (Lond. 1738 and later) :— 
A Paraphrase on Romans (ibid. 1745):—A Scripture 
Catechism with Proofs (ibid. 1745):—A Collection of 
Tunes, etc., with a Scheme for Supporting the Spirit and 
Practice of Psalmody (ibid. 1750) :—The Scripture Doc- 
trine of Atonement (1753) :—A Hebrew-English Concord- 
ance (ibid. 1754, 2 vols. fol.) :—The Lord's Supper Ex- 
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plained upon Scripture Principles (1754) :— The Covenant 
of Gracetn Defence of Infant Baptism (1755) :—A Sketch 
of Moral Philosophy (1760). His greatest work is his 
Hebrew Concordance, adapted to the English Bible, in 
which every word in the Hebrew Bible, with all its 
forms and significations, is to be found. His Scripture 
Doctrine of Original Sin called forth the celebrated an- 
swer of Edwards, in his treatise on Original Sin, which, 
whatever else may be said, it was not in the power of 
Taylor of Norwich to answer. In his Paraphrase on 
the Romans, with notes, he also found opportunity to 
broach freely his Arian sentiments, although the work 
also contains many valuable illustrations and com- 
ments on the Epistle. 


Taylor, John (3), an English divine, was born at 
Shrewsbury, and baptized at St. Alkmund’s Church, 
June 22, 1704, and was educated at the expense of Mr. 
Owen, of Condover, at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he took his A.B. in 1727. He afterwards became 
both fellow and tutor of this college, and in March, 1732, 
was appointed librarian, which office he held but a short 
time, being, in 1734, appointed registyar of the univer- 
sity. In 1744 he was made chancellor of the diocese 
of Lincoln, and in April, 1751, was preferred to the rec- 
tory of Lawford, in Essex; while in January, 1753, he 
became archdeacon of Buckingham. He was made 
canon residentiary of St. Paul’s in July, 1757, and re- 
moved to London, where he resided until his death, 
April 14, 1766. 

Taylor, John (4), a Revolutionary patriot and pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy and mathematics in Queen’s 
. College. He was elected by the trustees at their first 
meeting in 1771, and Rev. Dr. Jacobus Rutsen Harden- 
bergh was chosen as president. The college went into 
operation at once, and before the war several students 
were graduated. When the war broke out, these two 
illustrious men threw themselves ardently into the cause 
of independence. Professor Taylor drilled the students 
as a military company, and they were quite expert ins 
the use of arms. ‘The irruption of the British. troops 
who occupied New Brunswick broke up the college. 
An advertisement is still extant that the exercises of 
the college would be continued at a private house at 
the head of the Raritan during one of these years. 
Subsequently professor Taylor became colonel of the 
New Jersey State regiment; but he continued to dis- 
charge his professional duties for a time. In a letter to 
governor Livingston, Sept. 25, 1779, he speaks of “the 
necessity of attending the examination of the students; 
and as the trustees insist upon my fulfilling my engage- 
ments, I hope I shall be discharged from the regiment 
as soon as possible.” Of his subsequent life there is no 
public record accessible to the writer; but his name 
and relationship to the college are important and in- 
teresting as showing the patriotism of both officers and 
students of the infant college, and the close connection 
between enlightened academic education and the spirit 
of independence in that period of New Jersey history. 
Among those whom Prof. Taylor drilled in the com- 
pany of students the most eminent was the first grad- 
uate of the college, Simeon De Witt, who was Wash- 
ington’s chief “geographer to the army,” or topograph- 
ical engineer, as the office is now termed. See Rezrolu- 
tionury Correspondence of N. J. p. 177; Hist. of Rut- 
gers College. (W.J. R.T.) 

Taylor, John S., a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Delaware County, Pa., Aug. 29, 1795; con- 
verted March 10, 1827; admitted on trial in the Phila- 
delphia Conference in 1833, and appointed to Milford Cir- 
cuit; in 1835, to Cambridge Circuit; in 1836-37, to Ac- 
comac Circuit; in 1838, to Northampton Circuit; in 1839- 
40, to Snow Hill Circuit; in 1841-42, to Dorchester Cir- 
cuit; in 1843-48, to Mariners’ Bethel, Philadelphia; in 
- 1849, superannuated. He died Aug. 21,1849. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, iv, 423. 


Taylor, Jonathan, a minister of the Society of 
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Friends, was a resident of Mount Pleasant, in the State 
of Ohio. He was much esteemed by the society of 
which he was a member. He was sent as a delegate 
to the societies in England and Ireland in the year 1831. 
During his journey he was attacked with inflammation 
of the lungs, and died at Kilnock, near Carlow, Ireland, 
June 11, 1831. See Annual Monitor, 1833, p. 57. 


Taylor, Joseph, a Congregational missionary to 
India, was born in 1786; commenced his labors in India 
in 1812, laboring: some time in the Bellary Mission, and 
removing thence to Belgaum, where he continued until 
1852, when he retired to Bombay. Here he died, Nov. 
19, 1859. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1861, p. 242. 


Taylor, Joshua, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born at Princeton, N. J., Feb. 5, 1768. 
At the age of seventeen he was apprenticed to a cabinet- 
maker, and continued in his employ three years, when 
the death of his mother awakened his mind to his spir- 
itual condition. After a severe struggle against scep- 
ticism, he entered fully into communion with the Church. 
in 1791; became an itinerant preacher, and was appoint- 
ed to Flanders Circuit, N.J. The next year he went to 
New England, and labored in the circuits of Fairfield, 
Middletown, Granville, and Trenton, in Connecticut. In 
1797 he was transferred to Maine, and appointed pre- 
siding elder of the newly formed district in that State. 
In 1798 he united with his duties as presiding elder the 
care of Readfield Circuit. In 1801 Mr. Taylor was ap- 
pointed to the Boston District; in 1803 he was returned 
to the “ District of Maine.” and in 1804 was stationed at 
Portland, Me. He located in 1806, continuing to preach 
in Portland and vicinity, and teaching a private school. 
In 1824 he was chosen one of the presidential electors 
of Maine, and cast his vote for John Q. Adams, From 
1826 to 1848 he confined his labors principally to Cum- 
berland. In the latter year he re-entered the Confer- 
ence, was entered as superannuated, and was appoint- 
ed chaplain to the almshouse, where he attended to the 
duties of his office till June, 1852, when he was disabled 
by paralysis, He died at his home in Portland, March 
20, 1861. About 1802 he was engaged in a pamphlet 
controversy with a Rev. Mr. Ward, a Congregational 
minister who attacked Methodist doctrines. “The 
Methodist party was entirely satistied with the result 
of the controversy.” See Zion’s Herald, April 3, 1861. 


Taylor, Michael $., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Scott County, Ky., Oct. 28, 1798: 
licensed to preach September, 1824, and some time af- 
terwards received on trial in the Kentucky Conference. 
He travelled about four vears in the Kentucky Confer- 
ence; was then transferred to the Illinois Conference, 
and thence to the Indiana; was subsequently retrans- 
ferred to the Illinois Conference, and appointed pre- 
siding elder in the Wabash District, where he contin- 
ued his labors for four years. In 1836 he was appoint- 
ed presiding elder of the Quincy District. He died 
July 20, 1838, In all the relations of life he was irre- 
proachable. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1839, 
p. 661. 


Taylor, Nathaniel (1), an English clergyman, 
was assistant minister in Westminster in 1683, and ap- 
pointed pastor of a congregation at Salter’s Hall in 1695, 
He died in 1702, at the age of about forty. He publish~ 
ed, Sermons (Lond. 1688, 4to) :—F'uneral Sermon (1691, 
4to) :—Preservative against Deism (1698, 4to) :—F une- 
ral Sermon (1699, 4to) :— Discourse of Furth in Jesus 
Christ, etc. (1700, 4to) :—Dr. William Sherlock's Case: 
and Letter of Church Communion, etc., Considered (1702 
8vo) :—Practical Discourses (1703, 8vo). See Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, S. v. 


Taylor, Nathaniel (2), a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Danbury, Conn., Aug. 27, 1722 (0. 8.). 
He graduated at Yale College in 1745, and was ordainec 
pastor, June 29, 1748, at New Milford, Conn., where he 
remained until his death, Dec. 9, 1800. For twenty-six 
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years he was one of the Yale College board of trustees. 
His only publications were two occasional Sermons, 
In 1759 he was chaplain, under Col. N. Whiting, at and 
around Crown Point and Ticonderoga. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 467. 

Taylor, Nathaniel William, D.D., an eminent 
Congregational preacher and divine, and the grandson 
of the preceding, was born at New Milford, Conn., June 
23, 1786. He spent his early years on a farm, was pre- 
pared for college by Rev. Dr. Azel Backus, and gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1807, having had twice to relin- 
quish his studies on account of disease of the eyes. He 
was private tutor for a year in Albany and Montreal, 
studied theology four years with Dr. Dwight, and in 
1812 succeeded Moses Stuart in the pastorate of the 
First Church, New Haven, where he labored with great 
success for ten years. Of his preaching, Dr. Dutton 
thus speaks: “The intellectual qualities of his preach- 
ing were thorough and profound, yet lucid and scriptu- 
ral: exposition and discussion of weighty themes; a 
marshalling of comprehensive forces of luminous and 
enkindled logic, to bear, with compacted and converg- 
ing unity and climacteric power, on the one question in 
hand; a full and frank meeting of difficulties; bold, de- 
fiant, and powerful grappling with objections; fearless 
reference, in defence of scriptural doctrine and precept, 
to reason and common-sense; close and pungent appli- 
cations to conscience, and earnest and tender appeals to 
the heart.” Dr. Taylor was considered one of the ablest 
preachers of his time, and in certain aspects was thought 
to have had no equal. After he became theological in- 
structor, especially in times of revival, his labors were 
widely sought by the Church and freely given. In 
1822, upon the formation of the theological department 
in Yale College, he was chosen Dwight professor of di- 
dlactic theology, which position he held until March 10, 
1858, when he quietly and peacefully passed away from 
earth. It was as a teacher of theology that his influ- 
ence has been most widely felt. In this field, he was 
an original investigator, and few men have left a deeper 
impress upon American divinity. In several important 
respects he diverged from the traditional theology of 
New England. He held that the mind, however af- 
fected by sin in intellect, sensibility, or will, is yet a 
free agent, capable by intellect to perceive and under- 
stand the objects and motives of choice, capable by sen- 
sibility to feel their influence, and capable by will to 
choose or refuse any one of them; and that the power 
of will, by which it makes a given choice, is a power 
that could in the time and circumstances have chosen 
differently and oppositely. He repudiated the predi- 
cating of the words “ predestinated” and “decreed” to 
God, and substituted the word “ purposed.” While de- 
pravity is universal to the race, it is not to be ascribed 
to any property, propensity, or disposition of the soul, 
prior to actual transgression, as sinful in itself, or as the 
necessary cause of sin, nor to a sinful nature corrupted 
in or derived from Adam, sin being traced to the con- 
Stitutional propensity of man for natural good, as per- 
verted by his own moral agency. “Sin comes in as an 
unavoidable result, so far as divine prevention is con- 
cerned, of such materials as God uses, and must use, in 
a moral universe—to wit, free agents.” God, having 
created man moral and responsible, cannot prevent the 
entrance of sin without contradicting himself. He ad- 
mitted and taught that sin is among the things which 
are according to the counsel of God’s will, yet only in 
an indirect and remote sense, God preferring a moral 
System in which sin is necessarily incidental to the non- 
existence of a moral system. As to the originality 
and soundness of Dr. Taylor’s views concerning sin, 
much difference of opinion has prevailed. Some of his 
followers have claimed that they are original with 
him; others quote Whately, Woodward, and Dr. John 
Young as having enounced views in consonance with 
his. Dr. Pond charges him with reviving “the old Ar- 
minian deistical hypothesis,’ while Dr. Dutton claims, 
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on the contrary, that “time has fully proved that his 
mode was altogether best for the refutation of Armin- 
ianism.” Dr. Whedon says that while Dr. Taylor “ vin- 
dicated the divine government by introducing into bis 
system the Arminian view of sin, he overthrows his 
own work by admitting the principle of preordination.” 
At all events, the enunciation of Dr. Taylor’s views gave 
rise to a prolonged and exciting controversy, which was 
carried on with unusual persistency and ability between 
himself and his colleagues, on the one hand, and Drs. 
Tyler, Woods, and other prominent Congregational di- 
vines, on the other. Dr. Taylor never admitted that 
his opinions were heretical, judged by the standard 
theologians of New England, but labored hard to prove 
their substantial conformity to the latter. Defended 
and enforced by his intense earnestness and eloquence, 
and by his powerful logic, his theology has won many 
adherents, and—so it has been claimed—has silently 
modified, and in a true sense rationalized, the Calvinis- 
tic theology. Dr. Taylor attached much importance to 
the truths of natural religion, and he also laid much 


stress upon true theories of mind. A correct mental 


philosophy he deemed fundamental, and elaborated with 
much care a system of his own. With Dwight and 
Edwards, he held that all motives find their ultimate 


ground of appeal in the desire of personal happiness, 


and that the idea of right in its last analysis is resolved 


into a tendency to the highest happiness. As a teacher, 


Dr. Taylor won the admiration and affection of his pu- 
pils, nearly seven hundred being under his training, and 


inspired them with enthusiasm and pleasure in the pur- 
suit of their studies. In his social and domestic rela- 
tions, he was peculiarly attractive and lovely, and pe- 


culiarly beloved. As an author, Dr. Taylor is known 
principally by posthumous works. His controversial 
articles were contributed principally to the Monthly and 
Quarterly Christian Spectator and to the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims. Since his death there have appeared the fol- 
owing, edited by Noah Porter, D.D.: Practical Ser- 
mons (N. Y. 1858, 8vo) :—Lectures on the Moral Govern- 
ment of God (ibid. 1859, 2 vols. 8vo), his greatest and 
most celebrated performance :— Essays, Lectures, etc. 
upon Select Topics tn Revealed Theology (ibid. 1859, 
8vo). See the Congregational Quarterly, 1860, p. 245 
sq. (by Dr. Dutton); Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s. v.; Appletons’ Cyclopedia, 8. v.; also the 
Christ. Quar. Spec. vols. ii, iv, v; Spiri of the Pilgrims, 
vols. v, vi; New-Englunder, Nov. 1859 (by Prof. Mar- 
tin); Amer. Theol, Rev. 1859, p. 391 sq. (by Dr. Pond) ; 
Meth. Quar. Rev. 1859, p. 317, 667; 1860, p. 146, 656- 
669 (by Dr. Whedon); Memorial of Nathaniel W. Tay- 
lor, D.D. (New Haven, 1858, 8vo), comprising sermons 
by Drs. Bacon, Dutton, and Fisher. See THEOLOGY; 
TYLER, BENNET. 


Taylor, Oliver Alden, a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Yarmouth, Mass., Aug. 18, 1801. He 
graduated at Union College, 1825; entered the ministry 
November, 1828; and, spending the next eleven years 
in study and teaching, he became pastor at Manchester 
Sept. 18, 1839, and died Dec. 18, 1851. He published, 
Cutalogue of the Andover Theological Seminary (1838): 
—Piety in Humble Life (1844, by the Mass, S. S. Soci- 
ety):—and numerous articles, original and translated, 
and some poems, in various periodicals. A memoir of 
his life by Rev. T. A. Taylor, his brother, was published 
in 1853, a second edition of which appeared in 1856. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 725. 


Taylor, Richard Cowling, an eminent English 
antiquary, was born at Hinton, Suffolk, Jan. 18, 1789, 
and emigrated to the United States in July, 1830, settling 
in Philadelphia. He was a surveyor and geologist, and 
was greatly useful in developing the mineral resources 
of various parts of the country. He died Oct. 26, 1851. 
In addition to scientific works, he published Index Mo- 
nasticus, or the Abbeys and other Monasteries, Alien Pri- . 
ortes, Friaries, Colleges, Collegiate Churches, Hospitals, 
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etc., in the City of Norwich (Lond, 1821, fol.). See Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Taylor, Rowland, LL.D., an English clergyman 
and martyr, is supposed to have been a Yorkshireman; 
and after being educated at Cambridge, became the head 
of Border Hostle, near Caius College. He was presented 
‘by archbishop Cranmer to the rectory of Hadleigh, where 
he attended faithfully to the spiritual needs of his pa- 
‘rishioners, In 1553 he was summoned before Gardiner 
for resisting the popish mass at Hadleigh. He defended 
‘his cause with firmness, but was committed to the King’s 
Bench Prison, where he remained till Jan. 22, 1555, when 
he was sentenced to be burned. The execution took 
‘place Feb. 8, 1555, on Aldham Common, near Hadleigh. 
See Fox, Book of Martyrs; Hook, Eccl. Biog, 8. v. 
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Martyr’s Stone at Hadleigh. 


Taylor, Samuel, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Nova Scotia, Sept. 14, 1795; graduated at the 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1825; was licensed 
to preach the same year, and shortly after was ordained 
and installed pastor of the Millersburg and Stoner Mouth 
churches of Bourbon County, Ky. In 1831 became pas- 
tor of the Nicholasville and Cedar Creek churches, Ky.; 
in 1836, at Frankfort, Ind.; in 1845, Waveland, Ind.; in 
1852, Washington, Ind.; in 1854, Waco, Texas. He died 
June 9,1855. Mr. Taylor was a close student and a man 
of literary tastes. As a theologian he was acute, pro- 
litic, and svstematic. He was for a number of years an 
active member of the Board of Trustees of Hanover Col- 
lege, Ind., and of the New Albany Theological Semi- 
nary, Ind. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 
206. 





Taylor, Stephen, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Tvringham, Berkshire Co., Mass., Feb. 26, 
1796. He pursued his preparatory studies at Lenox 
Academy; graduated at Williams College, with the 
highest honor, in 1816; was preceptor of the academy 
at Westfield, Mass., for one year, and tutor in Williams 
College 1817-19; studied theology in Andover Theo- 
Jogical Seminary, and afterwards privately; was licensed 
to preach in 1824, and shortly after was ordained pastor 
of a church in Halifax Co., Va. In 1826 he became 
pastor of the Shockoe Hill Church, Richmond, Va.; in 
1835 was appointed professor of ecclesiastical history in 
the Union Theological Seminary in Prince Edward Co. ; 
in 1838 resigned, and shortly after became pastor of a 
church in Abingdon, Va.; in 1843, of the High Street 
Church in Petersburg, Va.; in 1847 returned to Rich- 
mond, and engaged in teaching; in 1850 became pastor 
of the Duval Street Church, Richmond, and continued 
in charge of it until his death, March 4, 1853. Mr. 
Taylor was an instructive preacher, an excellent pastor, 
and a learned tutor. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, iv, 673. 

Taylor, Thomas (1), a learned Puritan divine, 
was born at Richmond, Yorkshire, in 1576; and was ed- 
ucated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, of which he be- 
came fellow, and afterwards Hebrew lecturer. On leav- 
ing the university, he settled first at Watford, Hertford- 
shire; then at Reading, Berkshire; and in 1625 he ob- 
tained the living of St. Mary Aldermanbury, London, 
which he retained during the remainder of his life. He 
died early in 1632. His contemporaries unite in giving 
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him a high character for learning, piety, and useful- 
ness. Among his works are, Commentary on the Epistle 
of St. Paul written to Titus (Camb. 1612, 4tu; 1616, 
1619, best ed. 1658, fol.) :— Treatise of Christian Relig- 
ton (1616, 4to) :—Ezxposition upon Parable of the Sower, 
etc. (Lond. 1621, 4to; 1631, 1634) :— Christ's Victory 
over the Drugon (1633, 4to):—Christ Revealed, or the 
Old Testument Explained, etc. (1635, sm. 4to). Other 
works, with Life, appeared (Lond. 1653, fol.). See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v.; Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. 8. v. 


Taylor, Thomas (2), “the Platonist,” was born ix 
London, May 15, 1758. He studied for three years at St. 
Paul’s school, with the design of becoming a Dissenting 
minister, but afterwards entered Lubbock’s banking- 
house. Later he received the appointment of assistant 
secretary to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, which post he held sev- 
eral years. During the last forty years of his life he 
resided at Walworth (partially supported by an income 
of £100 from his friend W. Meredith). He died Nov. 
1, 1835. His works comprise sixty-three volumes, of 
which twenty-three are large quartos. Besides treatises 
on arithmetic and geometry, and a few minor essays, 
etc., his principal work was the translation of Plato, 
Aristotle, and other Greek and Latin authors. The 
Works of Plato, viz. his Fifty-five Dialogues and Twelve 
Epistles; Nine of the Dialogues by the late Floyer Syden- 
ham, and the Remainder by Thomas Taylor, etc. (1804, 5 
vols, 4to), was printed at the expense of the duke of 
Norfolk, who locked up nearly the whole edition in his 
house, where it remained till 1848, when it was sold. 
Of his translation of Aristotle (1806-12, 10 vols. 4to) only 
fifty complete copies were struck off, the expense being 
defrayed by W. Meredith. His latest works were trans- 
lations of Proclus, On Providence and Evil (1833, 8vo; 
1841, 8vo); and Plotinus, On Suicide (1834, 8vo). His 
translations have been commended by some, but by oth- 
ers very severely criticised. For full catalogue of Tay- 
lors works, see Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, 8. V. 

Taylor, Thomas House, D.D., a clergyman of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born of English 
parents in Georgetown, S. C., Oct. 18, 1799. His early 
education was acquired at Guilford, Conn.; he gradu- 
ated from South Carolina College, Columbia, as valedic- 
torian of his class; studied theology under bishop White; 
was ordained deacon in 1821, and priest in 1826. For 
nine years he was rector of St. John’s Church, Colleton, 
John’s Island, S.C. In April, 1834, he became rector 
of Grace Church, New York city, where he remained 
until the close of his life. He died at West Park, on 
the Hudson, Sept. 9, 1867. Dr. Taylor was a fine schol- 
ar, a man of marked character, and retained the respect 
and affection of his people. He held several positions 
of honor and trust. See American Quar. Church Rev. 
Jan. 1868, p. 665. 

Taylor, Timothy, an English clergyman, was 
born at Hempstead, Hertfordshire, in 1609, and enter- 
ed Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1626. He became vicar 
of Almeley, Hertfordshire; subsequently a Presbyte- 
rian, and then an Independent. In 1668 he removed 
to Dublin, and became assistant to Samuel Mather, 
and afterwards to Nathaniel Mather, and died there 
in 1681. He wrote Defence of Sundry Positions and 
Scriptures alleged to Justify the Congregational Way 
(Lond. 2 pts. 4to: pt. i, 1645; pt. ii, 1646). They were 
answered by Richard Hollingworth in his Certatn Que- 
ries (1646, 4to). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. V. 


Taylor, Timothy Alden, a Congregational min- 
ister and author, was born at Hawley, Mass., Sept. 7, 
1809. He graduated at Amherst College in 1835, and 
at the Andover Theological Seminary in 1838. He was 
ordained at Slatersville, R. I., 1839, where he preached 
until his death—cut off suddenly in the midst of his 
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usefulness, March 2, 1858. Mr. Taylor was honest and 
unflinching in his attachment to his principles, earnest 
and faithful. He was a diligent student, and wrote 
much for the periodical press. He also published a Me- 
motr of his brother, Rev. Oliver Alden Taylor (Boston, 
12mo, 1853; 2d ed. 1856) :— The Solace (32mo) :—The 
Two Mothers (32mo) :—Zion (82mo) :—Zion’s Pathway 
(12mo) :—Bible View of the Death Penalty (8vo). See 
Cong. Quarterly, 1859, p. 96; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, 3. V. 


Taylor, Veron D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Hinesburg, Vt., in 1798; received an academ- 
ical education; studied theology privately; was licensed 
by the Addison Congregational Association, Vt., and or- 
dained by a Congregational council in 1826. His fields 
of labor were as follows: Elizabethtown, N. Y.; Litch- 
field, South Farms, Conn.; Amenia, N. Y.; Galesburg, 
Mich.; Huntsburg and Dover, Ohio; and was Seaman’s 
chaplain at Buffalo, N. Y., and Cleveland, Ohio. He 
died Sept. 6, 1864, See Wilson, Presb, Hist. Almanac, 
1866, p. 228. 


Taylor, William Cooke, LL.D., an Irish author, 
was born at Youghal in 1800, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He went to London in 1829, where he 


remained until 1847, when he returned to Ireland, to: 
serve the viceregal household in the capacity of statis- 
In addition. 


tician. He died in Dublin, Sept. 12, 1849. 
to many works on secular subjects, he wrote, Catechism 
of the Christian Religion (Lond, 1828, 12mo) :— History of 
Mohammedanism and its Sects (1834, 12mo) :— History of 
Popery (new ed. 1837, 8vo) :—Jllustrations of the Bible 
and Confirmations of Sacred History from the Monu- 
ments of Egypt (1838, 12mo):—History of Christianity 
Jrom its Promulgation to its Legal Establishment in the 
Roman Empire (1844, 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer, Authors, 3. V. 


Tchu-chor, the prayer-mill used by the Buddhist 
priests in Chinese Tartary. It is constructed in two 
forms. (1.) One is a small wheel with flies, which move 
either by wind or water. On these flies are written 
prayers, and it is supposed that all the merit of their 
recitation is conferred upon him that sets the wheel in 
motion. (2.) The other is a huge egg-shaped barrel, 
as large as a hogshead, upon an upright spindle, com- 
posed of endless sheets of paper pasted one over the 
other, and on each sheet is written a different prayer. 
At the bottom of this pasteboard barrel is a cord, which 
gives to it a rotary motion. The lamas make this 
spin rapidly, and thus acquire the merit of the repe- 
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reckon them among the extraordinary donations of 
God, and uses no mark of distinction or separation be- 
tween apostles, with which he begins, and doctors, with 
which he ends, it may be that he refers to the nature 
of the office of the Jewish doctors; meaning well-in- 
formed persons, to whom inquiring Christian converts 
might have recourse for removing their doubts and dif- 
ficulties concerning Christian observances, the sacra- 
ments, and other rituals, and for receiving from Script- 
ure the demonstration that “this is the very Christ ;” 
and that the things relating to the Messiah were ac- 
complished in Jesus, Such a gift could not but be very 
serviceable in that infant state of the Church, which, 
indeed, without it, would have seemed, in this particu- 
lar, inferior to the Jewish institutions. With this agrees 
the distinction (Rom. xii, 7) between doctors (teaching, 
dwWdoxwy) and exhorters, q. d. “he who gives advice 
privately, and resolves doubts, etc., let him attend to 
that duty; he who exhorts with a loud voice (rapa- 
kadwyv), let him exhort” with proper piety. The same 
appears in 1 Cor. xii, 28, where the apostle ranges, 
Ist, apostles, public instructors; 2d, prophets, occasional 
instructors; 3d (dtddoxaXor), doctors or teachers, pri- 
vate instructors. See GIFTS. 

For monographs on our Lord as the Great Teacher, 
see Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 130 sq. See JEsus CHRIST. 


Tears (M3725, daxpva) are the well-known em- 
blem and usual accompaniment of grief; and as grief 
is generally most violent when it is indulged for the 
dead, so in the two following passages the wiping- 
away of tears is connected with the abolition of death : 


Isa. xxv, 8,“ And the Lord Jehovah shall wipe away 


the tear from off all faces ;” Rev. vii, 17, “ And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.” Tears are wont. 
to be poured out on occasions of mortality: thus in Jer. 
xxxi, 15, “A voice was heard in Ramah, lamentation 
and bitter weeping, Rachel weeping for her children 
refused to be cémforted for her children, because they 
were not;” again in xxii, 10,“ Weep ye not for the 
dead, neither bemoan him, but weep sore for him that 
goeth away, for he shall return no more, nor see his 
native country.” Tears are sometimes shed for na- 
tional calamities: thus in Lam. i, 2, “She weepeth sore 
in the night, and her tears are on her cheeks;” again 
in Numb. xiv, 1, “And all the congregation lifted up 
their voice and cried, and the people wept that night.” 
In Gen. xxi, 15, 16, Hagar’s pitiable case is thus de- 
scribed, “ And the water was spent in the bottle, and 
she cast the child under one of the shrubs, And she 


tition of all the prayers written on all the papers| Went and sat her down over against him a good way 


at every rotation of the barrel. The lamas spend 
much of their time in plying the tchu-chor by way 
of interceding for the people. In return they re- 
ceive from each person a small compensation for their 
trouble. 


Teach (Heb. prop. 3), but also many other words; 
Gr. prop. ðıðáorw, but often other terms). Teaching 
is an important branch of the commission which Christ 
gave to his apostles before he left the earth. “Go,” 
said he, “teach all nations,” or, as we have it recorded 
by another of the evangelists, “ Preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” In this way they were to make dis- 
ciples, as the word paSnrevoare imports, It is one of 
the precious promises of the new covenant that all its 
subjects shall be “taught of the Lord” (Isa. liv, 13). 
The Lord Jesus quoted these words in the days of his 
public ministry (John vi, 45), and describes the effect 
of this teaching thus: “ Every man, therefore, that hath 
heard, and hath learned of the Father, cometh unto me,” 
which he afterwards explains to mean neither more 
nor less than believing on him. See PREACHING. 

Teachers, or “doctors” (v. r.), are mentioned among 
divine gifts in Ephes. iv, 11, and it is possible that the 
apostle does not mean such ordinary teachers (or pas- 
tors) as the Church now enjoys; but as he seems to 


off, as it were a bow-shot; for she said, Let me not see 
the death of the child. And she sat over against him, 
and lifted up her voice and wept.” Tears are often 
the symbol of divine judgments, as they are sometimes. 
also of human oppressions. (See Eccles, iv,1; Acts xx, 
19; Jer. xiv, 17.) They are sometimes the fruit of re- 
pentance and contrition. (See Heb. xii,7; Matt. xxvi, 
15.) But commonly they are the result of natural af- 
fection deploring a beloved object, of which the exam- 
ples are too obvious and numerous to cite. But what- 
ever the causes of tears to the righteous, all these shall 
be abolished, which is what is meant by “God's wiping 
away all tears from their eyes.” For death, oppression, 
calamity, repentance, shall have no place in the heav- 
enly region. Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning. Those who sow in tears shall 
reap in joy. See GRIEF. 

For the valley of tears (Psa. lxxxiv, 6), see BACA. 

For monographs on the tears of Christ over Jerusa- 
lem (Luke xix, 41), see Volbeding, Index Programma- 
tum, p. 53. Comp. Kiesling, De Lacrimis Vatum (Lips. 
1747). See Jesus CHRIST. 

The so-called lachrymatories, or “ tear-bottles,” sup- 
posed by some to have been used for collecting the 
tears of the mourners at the graves of the ancients 
(Thomson, Land and Book, i, 147), were rather ves- 
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sels for perfumery or flowers (see the Penny Cyclop. 
8. V.). 

Tedshur. See Box-TREE. 

Te’bah (Heb. Te’bach, M3), slaughter, as often; 
Sept. TaBix; Josephus, TaBaiog, Ant. i, 6,5; Vulg. 
Tabee), the oldest of the four sons of Nahor by his con- 
cubine Reumah (Gen. xxii, 24). B.C. cir. 2050. 


Tebali’ah (Heb. only in the prolonged form Te- 
balya’hu, amabao, purified (Furst, protected] by Jeho- 
vah; Sept. TaBediag v. r. TaßBħat; Vulg. Tabelias), 
third of the four sons of Hosah “of the children of Me- 
rari” (1 Chron. xxvi, 11). B.C. 1014. 


Te’beth (Heb. Tebeth’, 20, apparently of As- 
syrian origin, Tibituo), the tenth month (Esth. ii, 16) 
of the sacred year of the Hebrews, corresponding in the 
main to January. Jerome has the following comment 
upon Ezek. xxix, 1: “Decimus mensis, qui Hebreis 
appellatur Tebeth, et apud Agyptios [with whom it 
was the fifth month] Túß: [or Twi, Coptic Tobi], 
apud Romanos Januarius.” In Arabic it is called 
Tubah, in Greek TvBi or TH, and in Sanscrit Tapas. 
See CALENDAR, JEWISH. 


Tebul Yom. See TALMUD. 


Te Deum LaupAmus (i. e.“ We praise thee, O 
God”). This hymn, which is written in honorem Sanc- 
tussime Triniatis, commonly called Hymnus SS. Am- 
brosii et Augustini, and known as the Ambrosian Hymn, 
is erroneously ascribed to Ambrose. In a manuscript 
chronicle preserved at Milan, and erroneously ascribed 
to Decius (d. 553), bishop of Milan, we are told that 
at the baptism of Augustine, which Ambrose performed 
in the year 387, both the baptist and the candidate 
spontaneously, as if inspired by the Holy Ghost, in- 
toned this hymn. This tradition would seem to have 
been corroborated by a passage of a spurious (the 92d) 
sermon of Ambrose which treats of the baptism of Au- 
gustine. But, in truth, the tradition owes its origin 
to this passage. Augustine himself, who speaks, in his 
Confessions, of his conversion and baptism, does not 
mention anything of the kind. Some have ascribed 
this hymn to Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria; others 
to Nicetius, about the year 535; and a third class to 
Hilary of Poitiers. The whole tenor of this hymn 
proves its Eastern origin, and at a very early time. 
Indeed, the Codex Alexandrinus contains a morning 
hymn commencing Ka?’ éxdorny npipay ebroynow oe 
kai alvnow Td õvopå cov etc Toy aiva; and this cir- 
cumstance, together with the fact of its great resem- 
blance with the Te Deum, induced Daniel (Thesaur. 
Hymnol. ii, 289 sq.) to say, “The Te Deum is based upon 
an ancient Greek hymn which, extensively known in 
the East, has found many translators, which fact not 
only accounts for the variety of readings, but also for 
the various authors to whom it is ascribed. Of these 
versions, the one which Ambrose made for the service 
of the Milan Church met with the most approval and 
was finally adopted, and this explains why it was com- 
monly called the Ambrosian Hymn.” 

Even before the time of Charlemagne, this hymn 
was sung on special occasions in both churches of the 
East. ‘The Roman Breviary uses it as one of the morn- 
ing hymns to be sung throughout the year, with the 
exception of the Sundays in Advent, Lent, and the 
Feast of the Holy Innocents. Long before the Refor- 
mation, it was known in a German translation. In 1533 
it was translated by Luther, “ Herr Gott, dich loben wir,” 
and since that time it has been translated into German 
and English by different authors, We subjoin a few 
lines of the original: 

“Te Deum laudamus, te Dominum confitemur. 
Te æternum Patrem omnis terra veneratur. 
Tibi omnes angeli, tibi celi et universæ potestates, 
Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim incessabili voce proclamant: 


Sanctns, Sanctus, Sanctus Dominus Deus Sabaoth, 
Pleni sunt celi et terra majestatis gloriæ tus.” 
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This beautiful and inspiring composition is read or 
chanted at the morning service of the Church of Eng- 
land after the reading of the first lesson. The rubric 
enjoins that it shall be said or sung daily through- 
out the year in the vernacular language. The ancient 
offices of the English Church gave this hymn the 
title of the “ Psalm Te Deum” or the “Song of Am- 
brose and Augustine” indifferently. As used it may 
be considered as a responsory psalm, since it follows a 
lesson; and here the practice of the Church of England 
resembles that directed by the Council of Laodicea, 
which decreed that the psalms and lessons should be 
read alternately. The hymn consists of three equal 
parts—praise, confession of belief, and supplication. See 
Rambach, Anthologie christlicher Gesänge, i, 87 sq.; 
Bassler, Auswahl altchristlicher Lieder, p. 44 sq.; Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. i, 275 sq. (2d ed. p. 328 sq.); Ten- 
tzel, Exercitationes X de Hymno Te Deum Laudamus 
( Lips. 1692); Bingham, Christ. Antiq. bk. xiv, ch. xi, 
§ 9; and the monographs cited by Volbeding, Index 
Progrummatum, p. 134. (B. P.) 


Te Igitur (i. e. “Thee therefore”), the first two 
words of the canon of the Latin mass. This part of 
the eucharistic service is said to have been drawn up 
under the direction of Gregory the Great, though por- 
tions of it are doubtless of much earlier date. It was 
also called Obsecratio. This service, as distinct from 
the missal, was used, and is still used, by bishops, prel- 
ates, and other dignitaries; and as the canon is the 
most sacred part of the service, oaths upon the Te Igi- 
tur were regarded as especially solemn. The Te Igitur 
appears to have been used in the ordeal of compur- 
gation. 


Teen (Chinese, heaven), a word generally used by 
the early Roman Catholic missionaries to denote the 
Supreme Being; but, to render it more evidently de- 
scriptive of a person, the Inquisition ordered the addi- 
tion to it of the word Choo, “Lord.” Thus Teen-Choo 
meant “ Lord of heaven,” and came to be the recognised 
appellative of God by Romish converts. The Protes- 
tant missionaries rejected Teen, and substituted Shin or 
Shang-te. 


Teenah. See Fic. 

Tehaph’nehes (Ezek. xxx, 18). See TAHPANHES. 

Tehin’nah (Heb. Techinnah’, MINN, supplication, 
as often; Sept. Oavá v. r. Oaysay; Vulg. Tehinna), a 
name occurring in the obscure list of the descendants of 
Judah (1 Chron. iv, 12) as the last-named of the three 
sons of Eshton (q. v.), and grandson of Chelub (q. v.); 
with the added epithet “the father of the city of Na- 
hash” (Abi-Ir- Nachash), and the statement “ These 
are the men of Rechah” (q. v.). From all this, we can 
only gather that Tehinnah was probably related to the 
family of David. B.C. cir. 1083. See NaAHASH. 

Tehoroth. See TALMUD. 

Teil-tree is properly the linden-tree, or Tilia Eu- 
ropeus of botanists. It is mentioned in the A. V., in 
Isa. vi, 13, “as a teil-tree, and as an oak;” but as in 
the Hebrew the word is mR, eldh, usually rendered 
“oak,” by many supposed to be the terebinth, or “ tur- 
pentine-tree,” there is no reason for giving it a different 
signification in this from what it has in other passages, 
See OAK. 

Teind, the name given in the law of Scotland to 
TITHES (q. V.). 

Te’kel (Chald. Tekel’, 5PM, weighed, as immediate- 
ly explained in the context; Sept. SexéX; Vulg. thecel), 
the second of the ominous words in the sentence of the 
Babylonian king (Dan. v, 25, 27). See MENE. 

Tekeleth. See BLUE. 

Teko’a (Heb. id. YPN [once with A directive, 
M>ipm, 2 Sam. xiv, 2], a stockade ; Sept. Oeywé and 
Oexovée, Josephus Oexwa and Oexwé ; Vulg. Thecue ; A.V. 
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‘“ Tekoah” in 2 Sam. xiv), a town in the tribe of Judah 
(2 Chron. xi, 6, as the associated places show; and in- 
serted in its place in Josh. xv, 59, 60 in the Sept. [see 
Keil, ad loc.]), on the range of hills which rise near He- 
bron, and stretch eastward towards the Dead Sea. These 
hills bound the view of the spectator as he looks to the 
south from the summit of the Mount of Olives. Je- 
rome (in Amos, Proem.) says that Tekoa was six Ro- 
man miles from Bethlehem, and that as he wrote (in 
Jer. vi, 1) be had that village daily before his eyes 
(“Thekoam quotidie oculis cernimus”). In his Onomastt- 
con (8. V. Ecthei, ’ExSevcé) he represents Tekoa as nine 
miles only from Jerusalem; but elsewhere he agrees 
with Eusebius in making the distance twelve miles. In 
the latter case he reckons by the way of Bethlehem, the 
usual course in going from the one place to the other; 
but there may have been also another and shorter way, 
to which he has reference in the other computation. 
Some suggest (Bachiene, Paldstina, ii, 60) that an error 
may have crept into Jerome’s text, and that we should 
read twelve there instead of nine. In 2 Chron. xx, 20 
(see also 1 Macc. ix, 33) mention is made of “the wil- 
derness of Tekoa,” which must be understood of the ad- 
jacent region on the east of the town (see infra), which 
in its physical character answers so entirely to that des- 
ignation. It is evident from the name (derived from 
SPN, “to strike,” said of driving the stakes or pins into 
the ground for securing the tent), as well as from the 
manifest adaptation of the region to pastoral pursuits, 
that the people who lived here must have been occu- 
pied mainly as shepherds, and that Tekoa in its best 
days could have been little more than a cluster of tents, 
to which the men returned at intervals from the neigh- 
boring pastures, and in which their families dwelt during 
their absence. 

The Biblical interest of Tekoa arises, not so much 
from any events which are related as having occurred 
there as from its connection with various persons who 
are mentioned in Scripture. It is not enumerated in 
the Hebrew catalogue of towns in Judah (Josh. xv, 49), 
but is inserted in that passage by the Sept. The “ wise 
woman” whom Joab employed to effect a reconciliation 
between David and Absalom was obtained from this 
place (2 Sam. xiv, 2). Here, also, Ira, the son of Ik- 
kesh, one of David’s thirty “ mighty men” (6°75), was 
born, and was called on that account “the Tekoite” (2 
Sam. xxiii, 26). It was one of the places which Reho- 
boam fortified, at the beginning of his reign, as a de- 
fence against invasion from the south (2 Chron. xi, 6). 
Some of the people from Tekoa took part in building 
the walls of Jerusalem after the return from the Cap- 
tivity (Neh. iii, 5, 27). In Jer. vi, 1, the prophet ex- 
claims, “ Blow the trumpet in Tekoa and set up a sign 
of fire in Beth-haccerem” — the latter probably the 
“Frank Mountain,” the cone-shaped hill so conspicuous 
from Bethlehem. It is the sound of the trumpet as a 
warning of the approach of enemies, and a signal-fire 
kindled at night for the same purpose, which are de- 
scribed here as so appropriately heard and seen, in the 
hour of danger, among the mountains of Judah. But 
Tekoa is chiefly memorable as the birthplace of the 
prophet Amos, who was here called by a special voice 
from heaven to leave his occupation as “a herdman” 
and “a puncturer of wild figs,” and was sent forth thence 
to testify against the sins of the kingdom of Israel 
(Amos Vii, 14). Accustomed to such pursuits, he must 
have been familiar with the solitude of the desert, and 
with the dangers there incident to a shepherd's life. 
Some effect of his peculiar training amid such szenes 
may be traced, as critics think (De Wette, Kinl. ins Alte 
T¢ss. p. 356), in the contents and style of his prophecy. 
Jerome (ad Amos i, 2) says, “ . . . etiam Amos prophe- 
tam qui pastor de pastoribus fuit et pastor non in locis 
cultis et arboribus ac vineis consitis, aut certe inter 
sylvas et prata virentia, sed in lata eremi vastitate, in 
qua versatur leonum feritas et interfectio pecorum, artis 
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sue usum esse sermonibus.” Comp. Amos ii, 13; iii, 4, 
12; iv, 1; vi, 12; vii, 1; and see the striking remarks 
of Dr. Pusey, Introd. to Amos. 

In the genealogies of Judah (1 Chron. ii, 24, and iv, 
5), Ashur, a posthumous son of Hezron and a brother 
of Caleb, is mentioned as the father of Tekoa, which 
appears to mean that he was the founder of Tekoa, or 
at least the owner of that village. See Rödiger in Ge- 
sen. Thesaur. iii, 1518. 

The common people among the Tekoites displayed- 
great activity in the repairs of the wall of Jerusalem 
under Nehemiah. They undertook two lengths of the 
rebuilding (Neh. iii, 5, 27). It is, however, specially 
mentioned that their “lords” (OT}"3°IN) took no part in 
the work. 

Tekoa is known still as Teki’a, and, though it lies 
somewhat aside from the ordinary route, has been vis- 
ited and described by several recent travellers. Its dis- 
tance from Beit-Lahm agrees precisely with that as- 
signed by the early writers as the distance between 
Tekoa and Bethlehem. It is within sight also of the 
“ Frank Mountain,” beyond question the famous Hero- 
dium, or site of Herod’s Castle, which Josephus ( War, 
iv, 9,5) represents as near the ancient Tekoa. It lies 
on an elevated hill, which spreads itself out into an irreg- 
ular plain of moderate extent. Its“ high position” (Rob- 
inson, Bibl. Res. i, 486) “gives it a wide prospect. To- 
wards the north-east the land slopes down towards Wady 
Khureitfin; on the other sides the hill is surrounded by 
a belt of level table-land; beyond which are valleys, 
and then other higher hills. On the south, at some dis- 
tance, another deep valley runs off south-east towards 
the Dead Sea. The view in this direction is bounded 
only by the level mountains of Moab, with frequent 
bursts of the Dead Sea, seen through openings among 
the rugged and desolate intervening mountains.” In 
the spring there are often encampments of shepherds 
there, consisting of tents covered with the black goat- 
skins so commonly used for that purpose; they are sup- 
ported on poles and turned up in part on one side, so as 
to enable a person without to look into the interior. 
Flocks pasture near the tents and on the remoter hill- 
sides in every direction. There are horses and cattle 
and camels also, though these are not so numerous as 
the sheep and goats. A well of living water, on the 
outskirts of the village, is a centre of great interest and 
activity, the women coming and going with their pitch- 
ers, and men filling the troughs to water the animals 
which they have driven thither for that purpose. The 
general aspect of the region is sterile and unattractive; 
though here and there are patches of verdure, and some 
of the fields, which have yielded an early crop, may be 
seen recently ploughed up, as if for some new species 
of cultivation. Fleecy clouds, white as the driven snow, 
float towards the Dead Sea, and their shadows, as they 
chase each other over the landscape, seem to be fit em- 
blems of the changes in the destiny of men and nations, 
of which there is so much to remind one at such a time 
and in such aplace. Various ruins exist at Tekoa, such 
as the walls of houses, cisterns, broken columns, and 
heaps of building-stones. Some of these stones have 
the so-called “bevelled” edges which are supposed to 
show a Hebrew origin. ‘There was a convent here at 
the beginning of the 6th century, established by St. 
Tabus, and a Christian settlement in the time of’ the 
Crusaders; and undoubtedly most of these remains be- 
long to modern times rather than ancient. Among 
these should be mentioned a baptismal font, sculptured 
out of a limestone block, three feet nine inches deep, 
with an internal diameter at the top of four feet, and 
designed evidently for baptism as administered in the 
Greek Church. It stands in the open air, like a simi- 
lar one at Jufna, near Beitin, the ancient Bethel. See 
more fully in the Christian Review (N. Y.), 1853, p. 519. 

Near Tekti’a, among the same mountains, on the brink 
of a frightful precipice, are the ruins of Khureitin, pos- 
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sibly a corruption of Kerioth (Josh. xv, 25), and in that 
case perhaps the birthplace of Judas the traitor, who 
was thence called Iscariot, i. e. “man of Kerioth.” It 
is impossible to survey the scenery of the place and not 
to feel that a dark spirit would find itself in its own ele- 
ment amid the seclusion and wildness of such a spot. 
High up from the bottom of the ravine is an opening in 
the face of the rocks which leads into an immense sub- 
terranean labyrinth, which many suppose may have 
been the Cave of Adullam, in which David and his fol- 
lowers sought refuge from the pursuit of Saul. It is 
large enough to contain hundreds of men, and is capa- 
ble of defence against almost any attack that could be 
made upon it from without. When a party of the Turks 
fell upon Tekf’a and sacked it, A.D. 1138, most of the 
inhabitants, anticipating the danger, fled to this cavern, 
and thus saved their lives. It may be questioned (Rob- 
inson, i, 481) whether this was the actual place of Da- 
vid’s retreat; but it illustrates, at all events, that peculiar 
geological formation of the country which accounts for 
such frequent allusions to “dens and caves” in the nar- 
rations of the Bible. It is a common opinion of the na- 
tives that some of the passages of this particular exca- 
vation extend as far as to Hebron, several miles distant, 
and that all the cord at Jerusalem would not be suffi- 
cient to serve as clue for traversing its windings. See 
ODOLLAM. 

One of the gates of Jerusalem in Christian times 
seems to have borne the name of Tekoa. Arculf, at 
any rate, mentions the “gate called Tecuitis” in his 
enumeration of the gates of the city (A.D. 700). It ap- 
pears to have led down into the valley of the Kedron, 
probably near the southern end of the east wall. But 
his description is not very clear. Possibly to this 
Jerome alludes in the singular expression in the Fpit. 
Paule (§ I2), .. . revertar Jerosolymam et per The- 
cuam atque Amos, rutilantem montis Oliveti crucem 
aspiciam.” The Church of the Ascension on the sum- 
mit of Olivet would be just opposite a gate in the east 
wall, and the “glittering cross” would be particularly 
conspicuous if seen from beneath its shadow. There is 
no more prima facie improbability in a Tekoa gate than 
in a Bethlehem, Jaffa, or Damascus gate, all which still 
exist at Jerusalem. But it is strange that the allu- 
sions to it should be so rare, and that the circumstances 
which made Tekoa prominent enough at that period to 
cause a gate to be named after it should have escaped 
preservation. See, in addition to the above author- 
ities, Reland, Palæst. p. 1028; Schubert, Reisen, p. 24; 
Raumer, Palästina, p. 219; Turner, Tour, ii, 240; 
Irby and Mangles, p. 344; Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 
402; Schwarz, Palest. p. 114; Thomson, Land and Book, 
ii. 424; Porter in Murrays Handbook, p. 251; Bädeker, 
Palestine, p. 252. 

Teko’ite (Heb. with the art. hat-Tekoi’, "Dprn 
[in 2 Sam. xxiii, 26; Neh. iii, 27, "9P17], patrial from 
Tekoa; Sept. 6 Oexwirne and 6 Otw, v. r. Oexwvirec 
and Gexa; Vulg. Thecuttes, Thecuenus, and de Thecua), 
an inhabitant of Tekoa (q. v.), an epithet of Ira the son 
of Ikkesh, one of David’s warriors (2 Sam. xxiii, 26; 
1 Chron. xi, 28; xxvii, 9). The name survived the 
Captivity (Neh. iii, 5, 27). 

Tela Stragiila, a term used to designate the up- 
per covering for the holy table when not being used 
for the sacrifice. It is commonly called the altar pro- 
tector. 

Tel-a’bib [many T7el’-abib] (Chald. Tel- Abid’, 
angam, corn-hill; Sept. Meréwpoc; Vulg. Ad acer- 
vum novarum frugum), was probably a city of Chaldæa 
or Babylonia (Ezra iii, 15), not of Upper Mesopotamia, 
as generally imagined (Calmet, ad loc.; Winer, ad loc.). 
The whole scene of Ezekiel’s preaching and visions 
seems to have been Chaldæa proper; and the river 
Chebar, as already observed [see CHEBAR ], was not the 
Khabbûr, but a branch of the Euphrates, Ptolemy has 
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in this region a Thel-bencane and a Thal-atha (Geog. 
v, 20); but neither name can be identified with Tel- 
abib, unless we suppose a serious corruption. Thiluta 
and Thelsaphata of Ammian. Marc. (xxiv, 2; xxv, 8) 
have likewise been compared; but they are equally un- 
certain. The element “Tel,” in Tel-abib, is undoubt- 
edly “hill.” It is applied in modern times by the 
Arabs especially to the mounds or heaps which mark 
the site of ruined cities all over the Mesopotamian 
plain, an application not very remote from the Hebrew 
use, according to which “ Tel” is “especially a heap of 
stones” (Gesenius, ad loc.). It thus forms the first 
syllable in many modern as in many ancient names 
throughout Babylonia, Assyria, and Syria (see Asse- 
mani, Bibl. Orient. III, ii, 784). 

Te’lah (Heb. Te’lach, MIM, breach [Gesenius] or 
vigor [Furst]; Sept. @adé v. r. Oadeéic; Vulg. Thale), 
son of Resheph and father of Tahar, in the lineage be- 
tween Ephraim and Joshua (1 Chron. vii, 25). B.C. 
ante 1658. 

Tel’aim [some TJela’im] (Heb. with the art. kat- 
Telaim’, pend, the young lambs [in Isa. xl, 11]; Sept. 
èv TadyaAog; Vulg. quasi agnos), a place where Saul 
collected and numbered his forces before his campaign 
against the Amalekites (1 Sam. xv, 4). It is strange 
that both the Sept. version and Josephus (Ant. vi, 7, 2) 
read Gilgal, which was in the valley of the Jordan, near 
Jericho, and certainly not a fitting place to marshal an 
army to war with the Amalekites, seeing it would have 
to march through the wild passes of the wilderness of 
Judah (Ewald, Gesch. iii, 50). The Targum ren- 
ders it “lambs of the Passover,” according to a curious 
fancy, mentioned elsewhere in the Jewish books (Yal- 
kut on 1 Sam. xv, 4, etc. ), that the army met at the 
Passover, and that the census was taken by counting 
the lambs. This is partly endorsed by Jerome in the 
Vulg. A similar fancy is found in the Midrash in refer- 
ence to the name Bezek (1 Sam. xi, 8), which is taken 
literally as meaning “ broken pieces of pottery,” where- 
by, as by counters, the numbering was effected. Bezek 
and Telaim are considered by the Talmudists as two of 
the ten numberings of Israel, past and future. It is 
probably identical with TELEM (q. v.), the southern 
position of which (Josh. xv, 24) would be suitable for an 
expedition against Amalek; and a certain support is 
given to this by the mention of the name (Thailam or 
Thelam) in the Sept. of 2 Sam. iii, 12. 

Telas’sar (Heb. Telassar’, “won [in Isa.], fully 
“WRF [in Kings], Assyrian hill; Sept. OaeaSév, Ose- 
pay v.r. Oadacoap, Əaıuáð; Vulg. Thelassar, Thalas- 
sar) is mentioned in 2 Kings xix, 12 (A. V. “Thelas- 
sar”) and in Isa. xxxvii, 12 as a city inhabited by “the 
children of Eden,” which had been conquered and was 
held in the time of Sennacherib by the Assyrians, In 
both passages it is connected with Gozan (Gauzanitis), 
Haran (Carrhæ, now Harran), and Rezeph (the Razap- 
pa of the Assyrian inscriptions), all of which belong to 
the hill country above the Upper Mesopotamian plain, 
the district from which rise the Khabfr and Belik 
rivers, See Gozan; HARAN; MESOPOTAMIA. It is 
quite in accordance with the indications of locality 
which arise from this connection to find Eden joined 
in another passage (Ezek. xxvii, 23) with Haran and 
Asshur. Telassar, the chief city of a tribe known as 
the Beni-Eden, must have been in Western Mesopota- 
mia, in the neighborhood of Harran and Orfa. The 
name is one which might have been given by the 
Assyrians to any place where they had built a temple 
to Asshur, and hence perhaps its application by the 
Targums to the Resen of Gen. x, 12, which must have 
been on the Tigris, near Nineveh and Calah. See 
Resen. Ewald (Gesch. iii, 301, Note 3) identifies 
it with a heap of ruins called Teleda, south - west 
from Racca, the Theleda of the Peut. Tab. (xi, c), not 
far from Palmyra. It is in favor of this that in that 
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case the places mentioned along with it in the pas- 
sages cited stand in the order in which they would 
naturally be attacked by a force invading the territory 
from the east, as would the Assyrians (Thenius, Ezeget. 
Handbuch, ad loc.). Hiivernick’s identification (Ezek. 
p. 476) with the Thalatha (Oada¥a) of Ptolemy (v, 20, 
4) would place it too far south. The Jerusalem Targum 
(on Gen. xiv, 1) and the Syriac take it from Ellassar 
(q. v.), in the territory of Artemitia (Ptolemy, vi, 176; 
Strabo, xvi, p. 744). Layard thinks ( Nineveh, i, 257 ) 
that it may be the present Tel A fer, or perhaps Arban 
(Nin. and Bab. p. 283), although no name like it is found 
there now. 


Teleioi (réAeioe or redecodpevor, the perfect), a 
name of early Christians, which had relation to the sa- 
cred mysteries, and denoted such as had been initiated. 
Baptism was denominated reAern; to join the Church 
was styled é\Seiy ¿ri rò TéXELOY, to attain to perfection ; 
the participation of the eucharist, which followed im- 
mediately on baptism, was called reer) TeAETwY, per- 
Section of perfections; and the absolution granted in 
the eucharist was called rò réàciov, the perfection of a 
Christian. The word is, however, used frequently in 
the New Test., not indeed in this sense, but in relation 
to Christian perfection. 


Teleion. See TELEIOL 


Teleiotéroi (reAcwwrepot, more perfect), one of the 
different classes of catechumens among the ancients; 
the perfect ones, or the proficients, who were the imme- 
diate candidates for baptism. 

Te’lem (Heb. id. 02%, oppression [Gesenius; but 
Fürst, place of lambs]}), the name of a town and also of 
a man. 

l. (Sept. TeAXép v. r. Marva; Vulg. Telem.) One 
of the cities which are described as “the uttermost of 
the tribe of Judah towards the coast of Edom south- 
ward” (Josh. xv, 24, where it is mentioned between the 
southern Ziph and Bealoth). It is not again mentioned 
except we regard it as identical with TELAIMm (q. v.)—a 
theory which seems highly probable (Reland, Palest, 
p. 1029). Telem is mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome 
as a city of Judah, but they appear to have been igno- 
rant of its site (Onomast.s.v.“Talem”). The Sept. 
(Vat.) in Josh. xix, 7 adds the name Oadya, between 
Remmon and Ether, to the towns of Simeon. This is 
said by Eusebius (Onomast.) and Jerome to have been 
then existing as a very large village called Thellu, six- 
teen miles south of Eleutheropolis. The Sept. of 2 Sam. 
iii, 12, in both MSS., exhibits a singular variation from 
the Hebrew text. Instead of “on the spot” ("HNN ; 
A. V. incorrectly “on his behalf”), they read “to Thai- 
lam (or Thelam) where he was.” If this variation 
should be substantiated, there is some probability that 
Telem or Telaim is intended. David was at the time 
king, and quartered in Hebron, but there is no reason 
to suppose that he had relinquished his marauding hab- 
its; and the south country, where Telem lay, had for- 
merly been a favorite field for his expeditions (1 Sam. 
xxvii, 8-11). The opinion of Wilton that a trace of 
the ancient Telem is found in the Arab tribe Dhulldm, 
which gives its name to a district lying south-east of 
Beersheba, is not altogether improbable, especially as 
the Arabic and Hebrew words are cognate (The Negeb, 
p. 87; comp. Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii, 102). Rabbi 
Schwarz ( Palest. p. 100) thinks Telem was different 
from Telaim, and he states that there is still “a district 
south of Madura called Tulam,” doubtless referring to 
the above Dhullim. He also cites a reference from the 
Midrash (Koheleth, v, 10) to a certain Menahem Talmia, 
as if a resident of Telem. Ifa more precise location of 
the town be sought, it may perhaps be found in the 
“small site with foundations, called Sudeid,” men- 
tioned by Dr. Robinson as lying in the above region 
( Bibl. Res. i, 102), six miles south-east of Tel Arad. 
See TOCHEN. 
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2. (Sept. TeAAnp v.r. Teu and TedAuny; Vulg. 
Telem). One of the Temple porters who renounced his 
Gentile wife after the Captivity (Ezra x, 24). B.C. 
458, 


Telemăchus, an Asiatic monk and martyr who is 
justly renowned for the act of daring self-devotion by 
which he caused the gladiatorial combats at Rome 
to be abolished. In the year 404, in the midst of the 
spectacles of the amphitheatre, Telemachus rushed into 
the arena and tried to separate the gladiators, The 
spectators stoned him to death, but the emperor Hono- 
rius proclaimed him a martyr, and soon after abolished 
the gladiatorial combats. Some doubt has been thrown 
upon the story on account of the absence from the Theo- 
dosian Code of any edict by Constantine in existence, 
and no evidence can be produced to show that there 
were any gladiatorial fights after this period, although 
we know that the combats of wild beasts continued till 
the fall of the Western Empire. See Smith, Dict. of 
Biog. and Mythol. 8. v. 


Teleology (réXoc, an end, and Adyoc, discourse) is 
the doctrine or general philosophical discussion of the 
subject of causes. It may be ultimate, reaching to God, 
or proximate, contemplating the more immediate pur- 
pose. The word teleology is applied to the argument 
from design in proof of the Deity. Also, when a nat- 
ural philosopher assigns the purpose or end of any nat- 
ural arrangement, as the offensive or defensive weapons 
of an animal, he is said to give a teleological explana- 
tion. “ Existences must be considered as standing in 
relation, not merely to cause efficientes (to their imme- 
diate causes), but also to cause@ finales; indeed, the 
cause efficientes themselves must be conceived as moved 
by the cause finales, or, in other words, by the eternal 
rational ends meant to be subserved by created objects, 
which ends, although in one respect yet awaiting reali- 
zation in the future, must in another respect be sup- 
nased to be already operative, We cannot fully under- 
stand realities unless we look forward to the results in- 
tended finally to be attained. Present actualities thus 
acquire a double significance and receive a double ex- 
planation. The whole of modern speculation has a 
teleological character” ( Martensen, Christ. Dogmat. p. 
78 sq.). 

Telepta (or Tella), Councit orf, properly ZELLA 
(q. v.). 

Telesphérus, pope, is said to have been of Grecian 
family, and to have occupied the see of Rome from A.D. 
128 to 139. Our knowledge of him is altogether legend- 
ary. An interpolated passage in the Chronicon of Eu- 
sebius and a discourse smuggled into the works of Am- 
brose make the statement that Telesphorus had made 
the regulations of fasting more strict, that he had ex- 
tended the fast before Easter to cover seven weeks, and 
that he directed three masses to be said and the Glorta 
in Excelsis to be sung in the night before Christmas. 
He is reputed to have energetically contended against 
the heretical teachings of Marcion and Valentine, and 
to have died a martyr’s death. See Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklop. 8. v.; comp. Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Teletarches (re\erapync), a Greek term for a 
consecrator. 

Teletarchikos (re\erapyixdc), a Greek term sig- 
nifying consecrating. 

Telete, a term in the Latin Church for the holy 
eucharist. See TELEIOI. 

Tel-hare’sha (Neh. vii, 61). See TEL-HARSA. 

Tel-har’sa (Heb. [for Chald.] Tel-charsha’, “5M 
Nw, hill of the artificer [ Gesenius, of the wood; 
First, of the Magus]; Sept. OcXapned v. r. Oehapod; 
Vulg. Thelharsa), one of the Babylonian towns, or vil- 
lages, from which some Jews, who “could not show 
their father’s house, nor their seed, whether they were 
of Israel,” returned to Judea with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 
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59; Neh. vii, 61 [A. V. “Tel-haresha]). It probably 
was in the low country near the sea, in the neighbor- 
hood of Tel-melah and Cherub, places which are asso- 
ciated with it. Herzfeld’s conjecture (Gesch. Isr. 1, 452) 
that the name is connected with the river Haran, in 
Susiana (Ammian, Marc, xxiii, p. 325, Bip.) is very pre- 
carious. 

Telinga (or TELooGoo) Version. The Telinga 
language is spoken within twenty-three miles of Ma- 
dras, and prevails for about five hundred miles along 
the coast, from the vicinity of Pulicat to the borders of 
Orissa. The superficial extent of the entire region in 
which this language is predominant has been estimated 
at 118,610 square miles. ‘The natives are Hindds and 
number about 10,000,000. The Telinga language is also 
diffused to a greater or less extent through various 
countries of Southern India, in which the Tamul and 
Canarese are the proper vernacular languages. This 
diffusion in part arises from the early conquests, dating 
from the 14th century, achieved by the people of Telin- 
gain the South. Like the Romans, they endeavored 
to secure their conquests and to keep thé natives in 
subjection by the establishment of military colonies; 
and the Telinga language is still spoken by the descend- 
ants of the Telinga families who were deputed by the 
kings of Vidianagara to found these colonies. The 
roaming tendencies of the Telinga people also serve to 
account, in part, for the diffusion of the language. On 
this subject the missionaries have remarked that “in 
intelligence, migratory habits, secular prosperity, and 
infrequency of return to their native land this people 
are in relation to other parts of India what the Scotch 
are in relation to England and the world.” Benjamin 
Schultze, the laborious Danish missionary, was the first 
who engaged in a Telinga version of the Bible. He 
commenced his translation in 1726, immediately after 
his completion of the Tamul version (q. v.). He trans- 
lated from the Greek and Hebrew texts, and finished 
the Telinga version of the New Test. in 1727, and of 
the Old Test. in 1732, the whole bearing the title Bi- 
blia Telugica ex Hebraico et Greco Textu, adhibitis 
multis aliis Versionibus, in Linguam Telugicum Truns- 
lata a Benjamino Schultzio Missionario ad Indos Ori- 
entales Ao. 1732. From some cause hitherto unex- 
plained, this work was never printed; and Marsch, in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, ii, 202, says: “Quo vero tempore 
in publicum prodituri sint Biblia Telugice impressa, di- 
vine providentiz reservatum manebit.” Schultze died 
in 1760 at Halle, and it has been thought that his Te- 
linga MSS. may still be preserved in that city. In 
1805 the Serampore missionaries commenced another 
version of the Scriptures in this language, and in 1809 
they had translated the whole of the New Test. and 
part of the Old. Owing to various causes of delay, the 
New Test. was not printed till 1818, and in 1820 the 
Pentateuch was published. 

While the Serampore version was in progress, the 
Rev. Augustus Desgranges, of the London Missionary 
Society, had commenced another version and carried it 
on to the close of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Mr. Desgranges, who had been stationed at Vizagapa- 
tam since 1805, had the assistance of the Rev. George 
Cran, also stationed there, and of Anunderayer, a Telin- 
ga Brahmin of high caste who had been converted to 
Christianity. In 1808 Mr. Cran died, and, two years 
later, Mr. Desgranges. On examination it was found 
that the first three gospels were the only portions of 
the translation that were in a state of readiness for the 
press. Of these one thousand copies were printed at 
Serampore in 1812, under the care of Anunderayer. 

In the meantime another version of the Telinga New 
Test. had been commenced. Rev. Messrs. Pritchett and 

Lee, agents of the London Missionary Society, arrived 
at Vizagapatam a short time prior to the decease of 
Mr. Desgranges. Mr. Lee undertook a translation of 
the book of Genesis, but the preparation of the version 
afterwards devolved almost exclusively on Mr. Prit- 
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chett, who betook himself, in the first place, to the trans- 
lation of the New Test. In 1819 Mr. Pritchett’s New 
Test. was issued by the Madras Bible Society. He now 
commenced the translation of the Old Test., but in 1820 
he was stopped, in the midst of his work, by death. 

In 1823 another version of the Scriptures was offered 
to the Calcutta Bible Society by the Rev. J. Gordon, 
also of the London Missionary Society. It was very 
difficult to decide upon the relative merits of Mr. Prit- 
chett’s and Mr. Gordon’s translation; but finally Mr.. 
Gordon’s prevailed, and the committee of the Madras. 
Society resolved upon adopting his version, requesting: 
him, before he sent it to the press, to compare it care- 
fully with Mr. Pritchett’s translation. Mr. Gordon’s. 
important labors were closed by death in 1827. After 
his decease, it was found that Mr. Pritchett’s version 
was, after all, more correct than had been expected, 
and, after introducing certain emendations, an edition 
of two thousand copies of the New Test. was printed in 
1828, accompanied by two thousand copies of Mr. Gor- 
don’s version of Luke. An edition of three thousand 
copies of the Old Test., based upon the versions of Prit- 
chett and Gordon, was issued from the Madras press in 
1855, together with large editions of particular portions. 
of the Teloogoo Scriptures both of the Old and of the 
New Testament. From the different reports we learn 
the following facts. The report for 1856 states that “an 
entirely new translation of the whole Bible, executed by 
C. P. Brown, Esq., has been deposited by that gentleman 
with this auxiliary with a view to future publication; 
and extracts from Genesis, Proverbs, Psalms, Malachi, 
Mark, and Ephesians are in press, and will be circu- 
lated for the opinions and criticism of the Teloogoo 
scholars.” That for the year 1858 states that the Te- 
loogoo revision committee appointed in 1857 had com- 
pleted a new translation of Paul’s epistles to the Ro- 
mans, Colossians, and Philemon, and of the general epis- 
tles of James, John, and Jude, together with the four 
gospels and Acts, all of which were ready for the press. 
In 1863 we read: “The Old Test. has been published for 
the first time, the New Test. newly translated and a 
revised edition recently published.” In 1866 the report 
states that the “Madras auxiliary has taken up the 
question of a revision of the Teloogoo Old Test., and 
has appointed a committee for that purpose, on the 
same plan as that of the Tamil revision committee. 
The version of the Teloogoo New Test. now in use was 
adopted in 1858, and, after revision by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose of bringing the Rev. Messrs. 
Hay and Wardlaw’s translation into accordance with 
the textus receptus and the rules of the society, was pub- 
lished in 1860.” As to the revision of the Old Test., we 
learn from the report for 1867 that “a committee has. 
been formed by the Rev. John Hay, who has already 
revised the books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua, The remainder of the- 
work is in progress.” At present, according to the last. 
report for 1879, the following parts are printed and cir- 
culated: the entire Bible according to the Vizagapatam. 
version, the book of Genesis according to the revised. 
version, and the Pentateuch and New Test. published in. 
1858. See The Bible in Every Land, and the Annual Re- 
ports of the British and Foreign Bible Society. (B. P.) 

Teller, Romanus, a Lutheran divine, was born 
Feb. 21, 1703, at Leipsic, where he also died, April 5, 
1750, as doctor and professor of theology and pastor of 
St. Thomass. He wrote, Dissertation. Sacrar. ad 
Caussas Hermeneut. Spectantium Decas (Lips. 1740) :— 
D. Hollaz: Examen Theol. Acroam. denuo edidit et An- 
imadverss. auxit; Demonstratt. Homilet.-theologice (ibid. 
1728); new edition, Jnstitutt. Theologie Homilet, Metho- 
do Scientiis Sacris Digna Adornate (ibid. 1741). In 
connection with Baumgarten, Brucker, and Dietelmaier, 
he published, Bibel, d. i. vollständige Erklärung der heili- 
gen Schrift aus dem Englischen (ibid. 1748, 19 vols). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i, 107, 186, 297; 
ii, 59, 798; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 413. (B. P.) 
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Teller, Wilhelm Abraham, a leading theolo- 
gian of the “enlightenment” party of Germany in the 
last century, was born in 1734 at Leipsic, where his 
father was then professor and pastor. In 1755 he was 
made catechist and bachelor of theology, and began 
with his earliest literary production to display bis sym- 
pathy with the liberal school of theologians, He turn- 
ed his attention more immediately to the criticism of 
the text of the Old Test. after the manner of Michaelis, 
In 1756 he published a Latin translation of Kenni- 
cott’s dissertation on Hebrew text-criticism. In 1761 
he was made general superintendent and professor at 
Helmstedt. In 1764 he issued his Lehrbuch des christ- 
dichen Glaubens, which revealed the advanced theolog- 
ical views to which he had attained, and alarmed the 
faculties and consistories. Its position was that of the 
first stage of rationalistic “enlightenment,” and its most 
noticeable trait a revulsion against the authority of tra- 
ditional beliefs. The excitement occasioned by its ap- 
pearance was such that the whole edition was confis- 
cated in Electoral Saxony, and that he retained his po- 
sition at Helmstedt with serious difficulty. From this 
unpleasant situation he was extricated by an appoint- 
ment to Cologne on the Spree as provost and member 
of the bigh consistory, where was the very heart of the 
party of progress, and where he felt free to publish to 
the world his views without reserve. He did this in a 
Wörterbuch d. Neuen Testaments (1772, and afterwards 
in six editions), whose preface contained an appeal to 
preachers that they should expound not only the words, 
but also, and much more, the ideas, of Scripture, because 
the latter contains not only Hebrew and Greek forms 
of expression, but also Hebrew and Greek forms of 
thought. A further opportunity of showing his inde- 
pendence occurred in 1792 in connection with the trial 
of a preacher named Schulz, of Gielsdorf, for departure 
from the standards of the Lutheran Church. The opin- 
ion of the high consistory having been required, Tel- 
ler voted for acquittal on the grounds that under the 
Lutheran form of Church government every person 
is constituted his own judge in matters pertaining to 
the faith, and that all such matters must be determined 
by Scripture. Schulz was acquitted, but the members 
of the chamber were afterwards fined and provost Tel- 
ler was suspended for three months because of this ac- 
tion. The latter nevertheless proceeded, in the same 
year, to publish a more complete statement of his views 
in the work Die Religion der Vollkommeneren, whose 
theme was the perfectibility of Christianity. In 1798 he 
received an address from Jews resident in Berlin de- 
manding admission into the Christian Church without 
the imposition on them of a Christian creed; but the 
high consistory negatived the request, though with re- 
gret, and with a promise to impose on the petitioners 
no new disabilities. Teller died Dec. 9, 1804. His 
more important works have been mentioned above. 
He was not popular as a preacher, but his sermons were 
printed in a third edition as early as 1792. He pub- 
lished the Neues Magazin für Prediger, whose tenth 
‘volume appeared in 1801, which was also well received, 
even among Roman Catholic clergyman. In addition 
to original work, he edited Turretin’s Tract. de Script. 
Sacr, Interpretatione; and he was an important contrib- 
mtor to the Allgem. deutsche Bibliothek. See Nicolai, 
‘Geddchtnissschrift auf Teller (1807); Summarische Le- 
bensnachr., appended to Troschel’s memorial discourse ; 
Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v.; Hagenbach, Hist. of 
Church in 18th and 19th Cent. i, 347, 366, 371, 499. 

Tellier, MICHAEL LE, a Jesuit and father confessor 
to Louis XIV, was born at Vire, in Normandy, in 1643. 
He entered the Order of Jesuits in his eighteenth year, 
and at first devoted himself to historical studies, whose 
fruit was an edition of Quintus Curtius in 1678; but he 
eventually engaged in theology, becoming one of the 
most violent opponents of the Jansenists. In 1672, 
1675, and 1684 he published fulminations against the 
Mons (properly Amsterdam) version of the Bible by 
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De Sacy and other Port-Royalists. He co-operated 
with father Bouhours in his translation of the Scriptures, 
however, and zealously defended the Jesuit missiona- 
ries to China against the well-founded complaints raised 
against them. In 1699 he issued a Histoire des Cing 
Propositions de Jansenius under the name of Dumas, 
and in 1705 he assailed Quesnel (q. v.) as a rebel and 
heretic. He now became provincial of his order, and in 
1709 confessor to the king. In the latter capacity he 
succeeded in inducing the king to procure from pope 
Clement XI the condemnation of the New Test. with 
Quesnel’s notes. The bull Unigenitus, which occasion- 
ed so much controversy in France, and was forcibly ex- 
ecuted by the king, is to be charged primarily upon 
Tellier. His dominion ended, however, in 1715, on the 
death of Louis, and he was removed first to Amiens and 
afterwards to La Flèche. He died at the latter place 
in 1719.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Tel-me’lah (Heb. Tel-me'lach, M2%9">M, salt hill; 
Sept. OeApedéy and Oedpedéd, v. r. OeApeyéer and Oep- 
perega; Vulg. Thelmala) is joined with Tel-harsa and 
Cherub as the name of a place where the Jews returned 
who had lost their pedigree after the Captivity (Ezra ii, 
59; Neh. iii, 61). It is perhaps the Thelme of Ptolemy 
(v, 20), which some wrongly read as Theame (QEAMH 
for B9EAMH), a city of the low salt tract near the Per- 
sian Gulf, whence probably the name (Gesen. Lex. Heb. 
S. V.) Cherub, which may be pretty surely identified 
with Ptolemy’s Chiripha (Xipipa), was in the same re- 
gion. Herzfeld (Gesch. Isr. i, 452) insists that it desig- 
nates the province of Melitene according to Ptolemy (vi, 
3), adjoining Susiana west of the Tigris; but Ptolemy 
(v, 7, 5) and Pliny (vi, 3) know only a Melitene on the 
border of Cappadocia and Armenia Major. 

Te’ma (Heb. Teyma’, XON [in Job vi, 19 more 
concisely Tema’, XON] =the Arab. teyma, “a desert” 
[but Gesen.=Teman, i. e. the South]; Sept. Gaipay, 
Vulg. Thema [but in Isa. Auster]), the name of a per- 
son and of a tribe or district. 

1. The ninth son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv, 15; 1 Chron. 
i, 380). B.C. post 2020. 

2. The tribe descended from him mentioned in Job 
vi, 19, “The troops of Tema looked, the companies of 
Sheba waited for them,” and by Jeremiah (xxv, 23), 
“ Dedan, Tema, and Buz;” and also the land occupied 
by this tribe: “The burden upon Arabia. In the forest 
in Arabia shall ye lodge, O ve travelling companies of. 
Dedanim. The inhabitants of the land of Tema brought 
water to him that was thirsty, they prevented with 
their bread him that fled” (Isa. xxi, 13, 14). 

The name and the tribe appear to have been known 
to classic writers. Ptolemy mentions the city of Them- 
me (O€upn) among those of Arabia Deserta, and appar- 
ently in the centre of the country (Geogr. v, 19). Pliny 
states that “to the Nabatei the ancients joined the 
Thimanew” (Hist, Nat. vi, 32). It may be questioned, 
however, whether he refers to the Biblical Teman or 
Tema. ' 

There can be little doubt that the Themme of Ptol- 
emy is identical with the modern Teima, an Arab town 
of some five hundred inhabitants, situated on the west- 
ern border of the province of Nejd. Wallin, who visit- 
ed it in 1848, thus describes it: “Teima stands on a 
mass of crystalline limestone, very slightly raised above 
the surrounding level. Patches of sand, which have 
encroached upon the rock, are the only spots which can 
be cultivated. The inhabitants, however, have consid- 
erable date plantations, which yield a great variety of 
the fruit, of which one kind is esteemed the best flavored 
in all Arabia. Grain is also cultivated, especially oats 
of a remarkably good quality, but the produce is never 
sufficient for the wants of the inhabitants, The great- 
er portion of the gardens are watered from a copious 
well in the middle of the village. The hydraulic con- 
trivance by which water is raised for distribution through 
channels among the plantations is the same as is used 
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through Mesopotamia as well as in Nejd, viz. a bucket 
of camel-skin hung to the end of a long lever moving 
upon an upright pole fixed in the ground” (Journal R. 
G. S. xx, 332), Arab writers state of Teima that “it is 
a town in the Syrian desert, and that it is commanded 
by the castle called El-Ablak [or El-Ablak el-Fard ], of 
Es-Semawal [Samuel] Ibn-’Adiya the Jew, a contem- 
porary of Imra-el-Keys” (A.D. cir. 550); but according 
to a tradition it was built by Solomon, which points at 
any rate to its antiquity (comp. El-Beknri, in Marásid, 
iv, 25). Wallin says no remains of the castle now ex- 
ist, nor does even the name “live in the memory of the 
present inhabitants. A small ruined building, construct- 
ed of hewn stone, and half buried in sand and rubbish, 
appeared to me to be too inconsiderable to admit of its 
being identified with the celebrated old castle” (ut sup. 
p. 333). This fortress seems, like that of Dumat-el-Jen- 
del, to be one of the strongholds that must have pro- 
tected the caravan route along the northern frontier of 
Arabia; and they recall the passage following the enu- 
meration of the sons of Ishmael: “ These [are] the sons 
of Ishmael, and these [are] their names, by their towns, 
and by their castles; twelve princes according to their 
vations” (Gen, xxv, 16). 

It seems probable that the ancient Arab tribe of Beni- 


Teim, of whom Abulfeda speaks (Hist. Antevslum. ed.. 


Fleischer, p. 198), were connected with this place, and 
were the more recent representatives of the children of 
‘Tema. Forster would further identify the tribe of Tema 
with the Beni-Temim, who had their chief stations on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf; but his proof does not 
‘seem satisfactory (Geog. of Arabia, i, 289 sq.). 

It is interesting to find memorials of the nation found- 
ed by this son of Ishmael, not merely referred to by 
<lassic and Arab geographers, but existing to the pres- 
-ent day, in the very region where we naturally look for 
them (see D’Anville, Geog. Ancienne, ii, 250; Abulfeda, 
Descript. Arab. p. 6 sq.; Seetzen, in Zach, Monatl. Cor- 
respondenz, xviii, 374). Like other Arab tribes, the chil- 
dren of Tema had probably a nucleus at the town of 
Teima, while their pasture-grounds extended westward 
to the borders of Edom, and eastward to the Euphrates, 
just as those of the Beni Shummar do at the present 
time. 

Te’man (Heb. Teyman, “2"M, the right, also the 
south, as often; Sept. Oaiuay V. r. Oeuay and Oapdy ; 
Vulg. Theman v. r. Meridies, Auster), the name of a 
man, and also of a people and country. 

1. The oldest son of Eliphaz the son of Esau (Gen. 
xxxvi, 11). B.C. cir. 1960. It would appear that Te- 
man was the first duke or prince (HASN) of the Edom- 
ites (v, 15); and that, having founded a tribe, he gave 
his name to the region in which it settled (v, 34). 

2. The country of the Temanites, which formed in 
after-ages the chief stronghold of Idumzan power. 
Hence, when the Lord by the mouth of Ezekiel pro- 
nounced the doom of Edom, he said, “I will make it 
-desolate from Teman” (xxv, 13). The Temanites were 
celebrated for their courage; hence the force and point 
of Obadiah’s judgment: “Thy mighty men, O Teman, 
‘shall be dismayed” (ver. 9). They were also famous for 
wisdom ; in allusion to which characteristic, and per- 
haps with special reference to Job’s friend Eliphaz the 
Temanite, Jeremiah mournfully asks, “Is wisdom no 
more in Teman? is counsel perished from the prudent? 
is their wisdom vanished?” (Jer. xlix, 7; Job ii, 11; 
comp. Baruch iii, 22. See Pusey, On Obadiah, ver. 8). 

The geographical position of “the land of Teman,” or, 
more literally, the “land of the Temanite,” as it is called 
in Gen. xxxvi, 34 ("JANTI V 283; Sept. ¿x rice vii 
Catpayvwy, A.V. “ Temani”), is nowhere defined in 
Scripture; but there are several incidental notices which 
tend to fix it with considerable certainty. 1. It is in- 
timately connected with Edom, and manifestly either 
formed a province of it, or lay upon its border (Jer. xlix, 
7,20). In one passage it is included in the same curse 
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with Bozrah, the capital of Edom: “I will send a fire 
upon Teman, which shall devour the palaces of Bozrah” 
(Amos i, 12). 2. Habakkuk joins Teman in parallelism 
with Mount Paran (iii, 3); and this might probably in- 
dicate that the portion of Edom lying over against Ka- 
desh, beside which rose Mount Paran (q. v.), was called 
Teman. Perhaps, as the northern section of Edom was 
called Gebal, the southern section may have got the 
name Teman. 3. Ezekiel groups Teman in such a way 
with Edom and Dedan as would lead to the conclusion 
that it lay between them, and therefore on the south 
and south-east of the former (Ezek. xxv, 13). See De- 
DAN. On the whole, it would appear that Teman was 
the name given by Esau’s distinguished grandson to his 
possessions in the southern part of the mountains of 
Edom. As the tribe increased in strength and wealth, 
they spread out over the region extending southward 
along the shore of the Gulf of Akabah, and eastward 
into Arabia. This view is confirmed by a passage in 
the book of Joshua, hitherto considered obscure and dif- 
ficult, but which the advances recently made in Biblical 
geography tend to elucidate. The sacred writer com- 
mences his description of the territory of Judah in these 
words : “ This, then, was the lot of the children of Judah; 
even to the border of Edom the wilderness of Zin south- 
ward was the uttermost part of the south coast” (xv, 1). 
Besides being unintelligible, this is not a literal transla- 
tion of the Hebrew; and the renderings of the Sept. 
and Vulg. are still worse. The Hebrew may be trans- 
lated as follows: Towards (or along, DN) the border of 
Edom, the wilderness of Zin to the Negeb (323) from 
the extremity of Teman” (12N NYPA). The writer 
is describing the south-eastern section of the territory. 
It extended along the border of Edom, including the 
wilderness of Zin from the extreme (north-western) cor- 
ner of Teman to the Negeb. Teman is unquestionably 
a proper name, as is shown by the word MXP% being 
placed before it. So also is Negeb. The wilderness of 
Zin extended up as far as Kadesh, and a part of it was 
thus allotted to Judah. Teman included the mountains 
of Edom as far north as Mount Hor, opposite Kadesh; 
and thus the territory of Judah reached to its extreme 
north-western corner. The Negeb included the downs 
along the southern base of the Judæan hills, and lay be- 
tween them and the wilderness of Zin. The above trans- 
lation is found in part in the Arabic version, and is 
adopted by Houbigant. 

The accounts given by Eusebius and Jerome of Te- 
man are not consistent, They describe it as a region 
of the rulers of Edom in the land of Gebalitis; and they 
further state that there is a village of that name fifteen 
(Jerome has five) miles from Petra. But in another 
notice they appear to distinguish this Teman from one 
in Arabia (Onomast. s. v. “Theman”). On the map in 
Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, Theman is identified with 
the modern village of Maan, east of Petra; but for this 
there seems to be no authority (Winer, Biblisches Real- 
worterb. s.v.“Theman.” See Porter, Handbook for Syr, 
and Pal. p. 58). The occupation of the country by 
the Nabathzans seems to have obliterated almost all 
of the traces (always obscure) of the migratory tribes 
of the desert. See Epom. 

Te’mani (Gen. xxxvi, 34) or Te’manite (Heb. 
Teymani’, “3A; Sept. Saari or Oatpavirnc) is the 
title (1 Chron. i, 45; Job ii, 11 sq.) of a descendant of 
Teman or an inhabitant of that land. See TEMAN. 

Tem/’eni [some Te’meni or Teme'nt] (Heb. Teyme- 

ni’, "272", Temanite [Gesen. ] or fortunate [Furst]; Sept. 
Cady, Vulg. Themanz), second-named of the four sons 
of Ashur (q. v.), the “ father” of Tekoa by his wife Naa- 
rah (1 Chron. iv,6). B.C. cir. 1618. 

Temneh (or Timneh) Version. Temneh is the 
language spoken in the Ruiah country, near Sierra Le- 
one, in West Africa. At present there exists a transla- 
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tion of the New Test., Genesis, and Psalms. The Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, translated by the Rev. C. F. Schlen- 
ker, was printed only in 1866, the other parts now pub- 
lished having been added since that time. Comp. Re- 
ports of the British and Foreign Bible Society. (B. P.) 


Temper, the disposition of the mind, the sum of 
our inclinations and tendencies, whether natural or ac- 
quired. The word is seldom used by good writers with- 
out an epithet, as a good or a bud temper. Temper 
must be distinguished from passion. The passions are 
quick and strong emotions, which by degrees subside. 
Temper is the disposition which remains after these 
emotions are past, and which forms the habitual pro- 
pensity of the soul. See Evans, Practical Discourses on 
the Christian Temper ; and the various articles Forti- 
TUDE, HUMILITY, Love, PATIENCE, etc. 


Temperance (iycparea, self-restraint), that vir- 
tue which a man is said to possess who moderates and 
restrains his sensual appetite. It is often, however, used 
in a much more general sense, a8 Synonymous with mod- 
eration, and is then applied indiscriminately to all the 
passions. “Temperance,” says Addison, “ has those par- 
ticular advantages above all other means of health, that 
it may be practiced by all ranks and conditions at any 
season or in any place. It is a kind of regimen into 
which every man may put himself without interruption 
to business, expense of money, or loss of time. Physic, 
for the most part, is nothing else but the substitute of 
exercise or temperance.” In order to obtain and prac- 
tice this virtue, we should consider it, 1. As a divine 
command (Phil. iv, 5; Luke xxi, 34; Prov. xxiii, 1-3); 
2. As conducive to health; 3. As advantageous to the 
powers of the mind; 4. As a defence against injustice, 
lust, imprudence, detraction, poverty, etc.; 5. The ex- 
ample of Christ should be a most powerful stimulus to 
it. 


Temperance Reform. As an organized move- 
ment, the temperance reformation is of very modern 
origin. For ages, indeed, wise men have deplored the 
miseries of the habit at whose extinction it aims; yet 
it is but recently that the enormous magnitude of 
those evils seems to have been fully apprehended, the 
true basis of reform recognised, and united and per- 
sistent effort made for the suppression of the gigantic 
mischief. 

I. The Habit of Drunkenness.— An interesting fact 
lies at the foundation of the habit of indulgence in in- 
toxicants.’ Man discovered, long ago, that his mental 
state is affected by the action of certain drugs, and that 
they have power, not only to lend increased enjoyment 
to social hours, but to lessen pain, cheer the desponding, 
and, for a brief period, lift even the despairing out of 
the depths, Thus Homer describes the effects of ne- 
penthe (Odyssey, bk. iv): 

“ Meantime, with genial joy to warm the sonl, 

Bright Helen mixed a mirth-inspiring bow}, 

Tempered with drugs of sovereign use, to assuage 

The boiling bosom of tumultuous rage; 

To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled Care, 

And dry the tearful sluices of Despair. 

Charmed with that potent draught, the exalted mind 

All sense of woe delivers to the wind. 

Though on the blazing pile his father lay, 

Or a loved brother groaned his life away ; 

Or darling son, oppressed by ruffian force, 

Fell breathless at his feet, a mangled corse; 

From morn to eve, impassive and serene, 

The man, entranced, would view the deathful scene.” 


This is a true portrait, and fits our own times as accu- 
rately as it did those of Homer. ‘This state, which we 
have been accustomed to characterize by the term in- 
toxication, or drunkenness, is in reality a combination 
of two effects, narcosis and exhilaration. Not only when 
the victim has become visibly drunk, but from the mo- 
ment when the dose begins its impression, the circula- 
tion loses force, the blood cools, physical strength de- 
clines, the nerves are less sensitive, mental acumen is 
dulled, and every power of mind and body is lessened. 
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But at the very time when the drug is working this re- 
sult, there is a mental exhilaration, a delusive lifting-up 
of the spirits, which cheats the victim with a false con- 
sciousness of augmented powers. He never before felt. 
so strong, or realized that he was so intellectual, so 
wise, so witty; he never before had so much confidence 
in his own powers, or contemplated himself generally 
with so much satisfaction. This delusion continues,. 
and even increases, while he is sinking rapidly into ut-- 
ter imbecility, mental and physical. 

There are various substances which have less or more: 
of this strange potency. Those chiefly used for the de-- 
liberate purpose of producing these effects are alcohol. 
opium, the hemp poison (Cannabis Indica), tobacco, the- 
coca-leaf, the betel-nut, and the thorn-apple. While 
the general effect of these substances is the same, there: 
is some variety in their action. Alcohol benumbs the 
body more rapidly than opium and Indian hemp, and 
tends more to noise and violence at first, and a paralytic 
stagger afterwards. The thorn-apple produces tempo- 
rary delirium as the final symptom. The coca - leaf, 
tobacco, and the betel-nut are milder forms of the in- 
toxicating principle, and seem to be used chiefly to al- 
lay mental and physical disquiet, and superinduce a. 
feeling of ease and comfort. 

But continued indulgence tends to the formation of a 
tyrannical habit, whose force grows out of the fact that 
repeated druggings produce an abnormal condition of 
the brain and of the whole nervous system. The novice 
experiences his dreamy joys for a brief space, and then 
comes out of them in a condition more or less morbid, 
according to the power of the dose. He generally re- 
covers his usual condition in a day or two, and perhaps 
has no desire to repeat his experience; but if he repeats 
it again and again, it will not be long befere he finds 
himself in the clutches of a new appetite, and burdened 
by a new and pressing want. Now, when the force of 
the last dose of the drug has been spent, he is in a con- 
dition of unrest, mental and physical, which may be 
only a slight degree of uneasiness, or amount to direst 
agony, according to the stage which he has reached in 
his downward road. From this disquiet, or distress, he 
knows of only one method of quick relief, and that is 
another dose of the same drug. And so the drug be- 
comes the tyrant and he the slave. As the coils of the 
serpent tighten about him, he sinks, mentally, morally, 
socially. At last he cares only for his drug, or rather 
is driven to it by the lash of remorse and horror, which 
come upon him whenever he is not under the spell. 
He cares not for poverty, rags, and dirt, for cold and 
hunger. He cares less for his wife and children than a 
tiger does for his mate or a wolf for his cubs. The pity 
of the good, the scorn of the brutal, the prayers and 
tears of those who love him, the wrath of the living 
God, have no power to move him, and in passive and 
hopeless shame and despair, alternating with brief sea- 
sons of attempted reform, he goes down to his doom. 

II. Extent and Evils of Intoxication.—Thus the Asiat- 
ic peoples bear the burden of evil caused by indulgence 
in opium and the hemp intoxicant. Thus Europe and 
America groan under the woes inflicted by alcohol. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, there were 
156,122 retail dealers in ardent spirits in the various 
states and territories of the Union, and the total re- 
ceipts from the taxes levied on distilled liquors were 
over $52,000,000. This is an increase over the previous. 
year of 1082 in the number of dealers, and $2,000,000 in 
the receipts. The same year, 327,000,000 gallons of 
malt liquors paid into the Treasury over $10,000,000, 
making the total receipts from taxes on alcoholic 
liquors $63,000,000. The increased consumption of 
malt liquors the same year was 25,000,000 gallons. 
The total annual outlay in the United States for dis- 
tilled and malt liquors cannot be less than $700,000,000. 
In England, during the vear ending Sept. 30, 1878, there 
were 156,589 licensed venders of intoxicating liquors, 
and, as the report of the committee of the House of 
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Lords shows, the drinking habits of the people cost 
them the sum of $718,000,000. 

But this enormous waste, which swallows up so large 
apart of the earnings of the people, is only the begin- 
ning of woes. Vice, crime, pauperism, public evils, and 
public burdens of every kind multiply in direct propor- 
tion to the prevalence of the alcoholic habit. What are 
usually called the dangerous classes in our cities are its 
creation. It isa prolific source of political corruption. 
Powerful in votes and money, and with an instinctive 
dread of integrity in public men, the liquor interest 
gtavitates to the wrong side of every public question. 
By its aid bad men are exalted to office, the laws are 
imperfectly administered, life and property are rendered 
insecure, and taxes increase. In all Christian lands, the 
liquor habit and the liquor interest are recognised more 
and more clearly as the direct antagonists of morals, re- 
ligion, and every element of the welfare of men and na- 
tions, On these grounds the temperance reform bases 
its argument. 

JIL. History of the Temperance Movement.—The first 
efforts to stay this tide of death date back many years. 
In all nations—even in ancient times—there were per- 
sons who abstained, generally through religious mo- 
tives, from the intoxicating drinks of their day. Such 
were the Nazarites among the Jews, and the Vestals 
among the Romans. All through the ages, excess has 
deen condemned by the thoughtful, while the moderate 
use of intoxicants was long deemed allowable, if not nec- 
essary. Thus the colonies of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, as long ago as 1639, passed laws designed to 

‘Jessen the excessive use of distilled liquors. 
John Wesley was the pioneer of the modern reform. 
In the year 1743 he prepared the “General Rules” for 
the guidance of his societies, and in warning his people 
against the sins of the times he names drunkenness, 
buying or selling spirituous liquors, or drinking them, un- 
dess in cases of extreme necessity. This is one of the 
tules which, as he declares, “we are taught of God to 
observe, even in his written Word;” and the rule stands 
to-day, in the exact words of Wesley, in the Discipline 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Wesley was equal- 
ly outspoken in the pulpit. In his sermon On the Use 
of Money is the following passage: 
“Neither may we hurt our neighbor in his body; 
therefore we may not sell — which tends to im- 
pair heaith. Such is, eminently, all that liquid fire com- 
monly called drams, or spirituous liquors. Itis true these 
may have a place in medicine .. . although there would 
rarely be occasion for them, were it not for the anskilful- 
ness of the practitioner; therefore such as prepare and 
sell them only for this end may keep their conscience 
clear. . . . But all who sell them in the common way to 
any that will buy are poisoners general. They murder 
his majesty’s subjects by wholesale, neither does their eye 
pity or spare. They drive them to hell like sheep; and 
what is their gain? Is it not the blood of these men? 
Who, then, would envy their large estates and sumptuous 
palaces? A curse is in the midst of them; the curse of 
God cleaves to the stones, the timber, the furniture of 
them. The curse of God is in their gardens, their walk, 
their groves; a fire that burns to the nethermost hell. 
Blood, blood is there; the foundation, the floor, the walls, 
_ the roof, are stained with blood. And canst thou hope, 

O thou man of blood! though thon art clothed in scarlet 
and fine linen, and farest sumptuously every day—canat 
thou hope to deliver down thy fields of blood to the third 


generation? Not so, for there is a God in heaven; there- 
fore thy name shall soon be rooted out.” 


These bold words were uttered at a time when the use 
of intoxicating liquors was universal, both in England 
and America. Thus John Wesley leaped at once to a 
position which other reformers did not reach in almost 
a hundred years. Indeed, in regard to another matter, 
somewhat akin to alcoholic indulgences, he at once ad- 
vanced to a position towards which his followers in our 
-own day are feebly struggling, but which no Church, as 
such, has yet reached. He strongly counselled his peo- 
ple not to use snuff or tobacco, and, in regard to his 
preachers, made it a positive rule that none of them 
was “ to use tobacco for smoking, chewing, or snuff, un- 
dess it be prescribed by a physician.” : 
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In 1651 the people of East Hampton, on Long Island, 
resolved, at a town meeting, that no one should retail 
liquor but such as were regularly authorized to engage 
in the business, and even then not to furnish “above 
half a pint at a time among four men.” Something like 
a prohibitory law is said to have been passed by the 
Virginia colony in 1676, but what the novel experiment 
amounted to cannot now be ascertained. The practice 
of providing liquor on funeral occasions generally pre- | 
vailed; and it was not until about the year 1760 that 
an earnest combined effort was made by the various 
churches to abolish it, and even this small reform was 
not accomplished till many vears afterwards. 

On Feb. 23, 1777, the Continental Congress, then in 
session in Philadelphia, passed unanimously the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the several legis- 

latures of the United States immediately to pass laws the 
most effective for putting an immediate stop to the per- 
nicious practice of distilling grain, by which the most ex- 
tensive evils are likely to be derived if not quickly pre- 
vented.” 
This, however, seems to have been a war measure rath- 
er than an attempt at reform. It makes no mention of 
present effects, but is prompted by the fear of some fut- 
ure evil, probably a scarcity of grain, caused by the 
gathering of farm laborers into the army, and the con- 
sequent lessened production. 

In 1789 two hundred farmers of Litchfield, Conn., 
united in a pledge not to use distilled liquors in their 
farm-wurk the ensuing season. In 1790 a volume of 
sermons, the authorship of which has been attributed 
to Dr. Benjamin Rush, an eminent patriot and philan- 
thropist of Philatlelphia, and a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, made a powerful impression in regard 
to the evils of the alcoholic vice, and the physicians of 
the city united in a memorial to Congress, in which 
they compare “the ravages of distilled spirits upon life” 
to those’ of “ plague or pestilence,” only “ more certain 
and extensive,” and pray the Congress to “impose such 
heavy duties upon all distilled spirits as shall be effect- 
ual to restrain their intemperate use.” 

In 1794 Dr. Rush published an essay entitled A 
Medical Inquiry into the Effects of Ardent Spirits upon 
the Body and Mind, in which he argues that the habit- 
ual use of distilled liquors is useless, pernicious, and uni- 
versally dangerous, and that their use as a beverage 
ought to be wholly abandoned. Still the blow was 
aimed at distilled spirits only, and the true ground of 
reform was not yet reached. 

In 1808 a society was formed in Saratoga County, 
N. Y., which seems to have been the first permanent or- 
ganization founded for the purpose of promoting tem- 
perance. It was called “The Union Temperate So- 
ciety of Moreau and Northumberland.” The members 
pledged themselves not to drink any distilled spirits or 
wine, nor offer them to others, under a penalty of twenty- 
Jive cents. The penalty for being intoxicated was fifty 
cents, All this looks ridiculous now; but it was a bold 
movement for those days, and the projectors of it were, 
no doubt, duly abused as madmen and fanatics. 

Still, the day was dawning. Religious bodies began 
to awake. In 1812 the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church adopted a report which urged all the 
ministers of that denomination to preach on the subject, 
and warn their hearers “not only against actual intem- 
perance, but against all those habits and indulgences 
which may have a tendency to produce it.” The Gen- 
eral Association of Connecticut, the same year, adopted 
a report prepared by Rev. Lyman Beecher, which rec- 
ommended entire abstinence from all distilled liquors. 
Thus they reached, in 1812, the position which John 
Wesley occupied and inculcated in his “General Rules” 
in 1743. The same year (1812), the Consociation of 
Fairfield County, Conn., published an appeal which 
goes one step further. It says, “The remedy we would 
suggest, particularly to those whose appetite for drink 
is strong and increasing, is a total abstinence from the 
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use of all intoxicating liquors.” This, they admit, “may 
be deemed a harsh remedy,” but they apologize for it on 
the ground that “the nature of the disease absolutely 
requires it.” The consociation, at the same time, made 
a practical beginning of reform by excluding all spiritu- 
ous liquors from their meetings. 

In 1813 the Massachusetts Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Intemperance was formed in Boston. The so- 
ciety, however, aimed only to suppress “ the too free use 
of ardent spirits and its kindred vices,” and therefore 
accomplished little. Still, all these movements called 
public attention to the evil, and kept men thinking. 
The spell of indifference was broken, the discussion be- 
came more earnest and thorough, and appeals, sermons, 
and pamphlets began to issue from the press. Fore- 
most among these writers was Rev. Justin Edwards, 
pastor of the Church at Andover, Mass., who afterwards 
occupied a still more prominent place in the reform 
movement. In 1823 Dr. Eliphalet Nott, president of 
Union College, published a volume of Sermons on the 
Evils of Intemperance, which greatly aided the reform. 
In January, 1826, Rev. Calvin Chapin published in the 
Connecticut Observer a series of articles in which he took 
the ground that the only real antidote for the evils dep- 
recated is total abstinence, not only from distilled spir- 
its, but from all intoxicating beverages. His position, 
however, was generally regarded as extreme, and he 
had few immediate converts to his opinions, 

In February, 1826, chiefly through the instrumental- 
ity of Dr. Edwards, a few friends of the reform met in 
the city of Boston, and organized the American Tem- 
perance Society. The pledge was still the old one—ab- 
stinence from ardent spirits—but the movement was 
nevertheless an advance, inasmuch as the object of the 
society was to inaugurate a vigorous campaign through- 
out the country. In April, Rev. William Collier estab- 
lished in Boston the first newspaper devoted to the 
cause. It was called The National Philanthropist, and 
was published weekly. This same year (1826), Lyman 
Beecher published his famous Six Sermons on Temper- 
ance, which in burning eloquence and powerful con- 
densations of truth have not been surpassed by any- 
thing since written on the subject. The reform was 
now fairly begun. In 1827 there were state societies 
in New Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Illinois, while two hundred and twenty local socie- 
ties, scattered through these and other states, enrolled 
an aggregate of thirty thousand members. Men of the 
highest character and position were identified with the 
reform, such as Dr, Justin Edwards, Dr. Day (president 
of Yale College), Gen. Lewis Cass, Edward C. Delavan, 
and eminent physicians, such as Drs. Massey, Hosack, 
and Sewell. About this time L. M. Sargent published 
his Temperance Tales, thus bringing into the battle a 
new and powerful weapon. 

The reform made rapid progress. In 1831 there were 
state societies in all but five states, while the local or- 
ganizations numbered 2200. In 1832 Gen. Cass, the 
secretary of war, abolished the spirit ration in the army, 
and issued an order prohibiting the sale of distilled liq- 
uors by sutlers. This action, however, seems to have 
been repealed by some one of his successors in office, as 
we find Gen. McClellan, thirty vears afterwards, issuing 
an equivalent order in reference to the Army of the Po- 
tomac. The secretary of the navy also issued, in 1832, 
an order offering the men extra pay and rations of cof- 
fee and sugar instead ofthe spirit ration. In 1833 there 
were 5000 local societies, with more than a million of 
members, of whom it was estimated that 10,000 had 
been intemperate, 4000 distilleries had been closed, and 
1000 American vessels sailed without liquor. 

This vear (1833) is notable for another advanced step. 
xperience was daily demonstrating the insufficiency 
of a reform which interdicted distilled liquors only. 
Not a few drunkards signed the pledge against such 
beverages and kept it, and were drunkards still. Pub- 
lic opinion was steadily moving towards the true ground 
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—total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, Mr. 
Luther Jackson, of the city of New York, prepared a 
pledge of this character, and secured a thousand signa- 
tures. To him belongs the honor of inaugurating a new 
æra in the history of the reform. 

In May, 1833, the first National Temperance Conven- 
tion was held in the city of Philadelphia. Four hun- 
dred and forty delegates, representing nineteen states . 
and one territory, counselled together three days. Two. 
important conclusions were embodied in their resolu- 
tions—first, that the traffic in distilled liquors as a bev- 
erage is morally wrong; second, that it is expedient 
that the local societies should accept, as soon as practi- - 
cable, the total-abstinence pledge. A permanent so- 
ciety was formed, which, under the name of the Ameri- 
can Temperance Union, accomplished much for the cause. 

The contest from this time assumed a twofold direc- - 
tion—one line of argument and effort aiming to dissuade - 
the people from all use of intoxicants, and the other tak- 
ing the shape of an attack upon the traffic and the laws-. 
which sanction it. Public sentiment was fast approach- 
ing the conclusion that instead of being protected by law, 
under the pretence of regulating it, the traffic should 
be prohibited by law. The Grand Jury of the city and 
county of New York put on record their deliberate judg- 
ment that three fourths of the crime and pauperism are - 
caused by the drinking habits of the people, and added, 
“It is our solemn impression that the time has now ar- 
rived when our public authorities should no longer sanc- 
tion the evil complained of by granting licenses.” Sev- 
eral state conventions the same vear adopted resolu- 
tions of the same tenor as those of the National Conven- 
tion. 

In 1834 Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, published 
two sermons on the iniquities of the traffic; and Sam- 
uel Chipman made a personal inspection of the alms- 
houses and jails in the state of New York, and publish- 
ed a report, showing how largely the alcoholic vice was . 
responsible for crowding them with inmates. In 1835- 
Rev. George B. Cheever, then the youthful pastor of a 
church in Salem, Mass., published, under the title of 
Deacon Giles’s Distillery, what purported to be a dream. 
Desemons were represented as working in the deacon’s: 
distillery, and manufacturing “ liquid damnation,” “ mur- 
der,” “suicide,” etc., for the human employer. The 
stinging satire took effect. Mr. Cheever was assaulted 
in the streets of Salem, and was also prosecuted for slan- 
der by a certain rum-distilling deacon, who thought he - 
recognised his own portrait in the deacon Giles of the 
dream. Mr. Cheever was convicted and imprisoned for 
a few days, but on his release returned at once to the 
attack in another dream concerning Deacon Jones's 
Brewery, in which devils are described as making beer, 
and, as they dance about the caldron, chanting the spell. 
of the witches in Shakespeare’s Macbeth— 

“ Round about the caldron go; 
In the poisoned entrails throw; 
Drugs that in the coldest veins 
Shoot incessant pains ; 
Herbs that, brought from hell's black door, 
Do their business slow and sure— 
Double, double toil and trouble: 
Fire, burn; and caldron, bubble.” 
The assault and the prosecution called universal atten- 
tion to the affair; the dreams were published every- 
where, and produced great effect. About the same time 
another local excitement aided the general cause. Mr. 
Delavan exposed the methods of the Albany brewers, 
whom he charged with procuring water for their busi- 
ness from a foul pond covered with green scum and de- 
filed with the putrid remains of dead cats and dogs, 
Eight brewers brought suits against him, claiming 
damages to the amount of three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, but did not succeed in recovering a dime. _ 

In 1836 a second National Temperance Convention, 
attended by four hundred delegates, and presided over 
by Chancellor Walworth, was held at Saratoga, N. Y. 
The most important business done was the passing of a 
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resolution that henceforth the pledge should be total | oldest of the compact organizations which not only 
ubstinence from all that intoxicates. This resolution, | pledge their members to total abstinence, but unite them 
though offered by Dr. Edwards, supported by Lyman | on a plan of mutual systematic relief in times of sick- 
Beecher, and adopted unanimously by the convention, ! ness. During the thirty-eight years of its existence 
was not approved by all who claimed to be friends of | the order has varied greatly in numerical strength. In 
the cause. Not a few, whose temperance zeal consisted | 1850 it numbered 232,233 members. Suffering severely 
in an ardent desire to reform other people from rum and | during the late war, the “Sons” in 1866 numbered only 
brandy, while they themselves drank wine without scru- | 54,763. Since that date they are again making prog- 
ple, fell out of the ranks of the reform, and were seen no | ress, and now number about 100,000 members. The In- 
more. Societies disbanded in every direction, promi- | dependent Order of Rechabites, a society of similar char- 
nent workers under the old pledge became silent when | acter, established in England in 1835, was introduced 
the new one was adopted, and once more the cry of | into the United States in 1842, and spread with consid- 
“ fanaticism” filled the air, this time with some new | erable rapidity. In 1845 another order, the Templars. 
voices in the chorus. Still, not until this hour had the | of Honor and Temperance, was established in New York 
reform planted itself on the right ground and grasped | city. This fraternity was originally designed to be a 
the true weapdns of its warfare. The people rallied | branch of the Sons of Temperance, whose members. 
around the new banner, and the work went on with should pass through various degrees, and be known to 
more efficiency than ever before. In January, 1837, the | each other everywhere by signs and passwords; but it 
Journal of the American Temperance Union, edited by | was organized as an independent society. They num- 
Rev. John Marsh, was established, and did valiant ser- | ber about 17,000 members. 
vice till 1865, when it was superseded by the National| The discussion in regard to the morality of the license 
Temperance Advocate. system went on with vigor. In 1845 the matter was by 
In 1838 began the legislative war against the traffic | law submitted to the people of Connecticut and Michi- 
—a contest which has seen many victories and defeats, | gan, and the vote was strongly against license. In 
and will probably see many more before the final vic- | 1846 the question was submitted to the people of the 
tory. In response to growing public sentiment, the li- | state of New York (the city of New York being except- 
cense laws of several states were made more stringent. | ed); several whole counties voted “no license,” and five 
Massachusetts passed a law prohibiting the sale of al- | sixths of the towns and cities gave large majorities in 
coholic liquors in less quantity than fifteen gallons, In | the same direction. In 1846 Maine passed a prohibitory 
1839 Mississippi followed with a “one gallon law,” and | law, which, with many changes, made from time to 
Illinois adopted what would now be termed “local op- | time to render it more stringent and effective, has re- 
tion.” The universal agitation on the subject created | mained for thirty-four years the will of the people and 
general alarm among those interested in the manufact- | the policy of the state, and it is to-day in full and suc- 
ure and sale of alcoholic drinks, and they, too, began to | cessful operation, the glory of the commonwealth and 
organize and collect funds to be used at the polls and in | the strong defence of its citizens. 
legislative halls to arrest the reform. Still the good| For the next ten years (1846 to 1856) the question 
cause advanced. Temperance organizations, temper- | of license or no license was agitated in almost every 
ance journals, lectures, and labors of every kind were | part of the Union, but to give the history of the strug- 
multiplying. Good news of progress came from Eng- | gle in the several states would require a volume. Maine, 
land, and from father Mathew, a Catholic priest in Ire- | New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
land, who had giveu himself to reform work and had | Rhode Island, New York, Delaware, Michigan, Indiana, 
achieved marvellous successes. Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska passed prohib- 
In 1840 the “ Washingtonian” movement began in | itory laws—some of them more than once, In most of 
Baltimore. Six hard drinkers, who had met for a night’s | these states, if not all, the question was submitted in 
carousal, suddenly resolved to reform, signed a total-ab- | some form to the popular vote, and the prohibitory prin- 
stinence pledge, and formed a society for active labor. | ciple received emphatic endorsement. In New Jersey, 
They held meetings, recited the simple story of their | also, the popular voice was strongly in its favor, but the 
former crrors, and how they were rescued, and invited | liquor interest succeeded in thwarting the will of the 
the most hopeless victims of the vice to join them. | people. In two states, Pennsylvania and Illinois, a 
Wonderful results followed, the work spread, and in the | small majority appeared against prohibition. 
space of two or three years it is estimated that one hun-| The legislative reform was resisted at every step, fierce- 
dred and fifty thousand inebriates had signed the pledge. | ly, desperately, and by the use of the most unscrupulous 





Immense good was done, and vet the movement soon | means, After the prohibitory law had been strongly 
began to wane. The demand for reformed drunkards as | approved by a direct popular vote, and passed by both 
lecturers became so great as to bring into the field a a Houses of the Legislature of New York, in 1854 govern- 
crowd of irresponsible men; some without sufficient in- | or Horatio Seymour vetoed it on trivial grounds. Gov. 
telligence for their position, others lacking in principle. | Seymour of Connecticut in 1853 did the same thing 
These made a trade of the business; they sneered at all | under similar circumstances. In both cases the people 
workers who had no drunken experiences to relate, | at the next election carried their point by defeating 
abused the churches, and sought to outdo each other in | those who had temporarily defeated them. In several 
extravagant descriptions of their past lives. Soon that | states the law was declared unconstitutional by the 
which began as an agonizing struggle for life became | courts. In New York it was set aside in 1856 on the 
a merry popular amusement; the funniest lecturer got | ground that it destroyed the value of property, to wit, 
the most invitations and the best pay; and the move- | of the liquors already in the hands of the dealers. In 
ment, powerful as it was at one time, broke down under | several of the states the law was passed, submitted to 
the load of the ignorant, unprincipled, and foolish oper- | the people for their approval, approved by large major- 
ators who, for their own profit, piled their weight upon | ities, and then declared unconstitutional by the courts, 
it. Still, bitterly as the friends of temperance were dis- | because thus submitted to the people. An attempt was 
appointed by the collapse of the Washingtonian episode, | made in 1846 by the liquor interest to settle the ques- 
the general cause continued to advance. In the ten | tion once for all for the whole country. With Daniek 
vears ending in 1840, while the population of the United | Webster and Rufus Choate as their counsel, the dealers. 
States had grown from 12,000,000 to 17,000,000, the con- | in alcohol carried their case into the Supreme Court of 
sumption of distilled liquors had fallen from 70,000,000 | the United States; but the unanimous decision of the 
to 43,000,000 gallons, In thirty years the number of | court was that each state has a constitutional right to 
distilleries had fallen from 40,000 to 10,306. regulate or even totally suppress the liquor traffic. 

In 1842 the order of the Sons of Temperance was| In 1849 the first Civil Damage Law, as it has heen 
founded in the city of New York. This order is the | called, was passed in Wisconsin, prohibiting the retail 
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‘trade in intoxicating liquors, unless the vender first gave 

bonds “to support all paupers, widows, and orphans, 
and pay the expenses of all civil and criminal prosecu- 
tions, growing out of or justly attributable to such traf- 
fic.” Several other states followed the example of Wis- 
consin, and these laws have been found to be of consid- 
erable practical value. 

This same year, 1849, the cause received a new im- 
pulse from the presence and labors of father Mathew, 
the Irish apostle of temperance, who came to America 
in June, and spent sixteen months of hard work, chiefly 
among the Irish Catholics. Crowds greeted him every- 
where, and large numbers took the pledge at his hands. 
It is not surprising that a reaction followed this swift 
success. Many pledged themselves by a sudden im- 
pulse, moved thereto by the enthusiasm of assembled 
multitudes, with little, clear, intelligent, fixed conviction 
of the evils inseparable from the habits which they 
were renouncing. The pope, their infallible teacher 
both in regard to faith and morals, had never pro- 
nounced moderate drinking a sin, either mortal or ve- 
nial; and even occasional drunkenness had been treated 
in the confessional as a trivial offence. The retail traf- 
fic, especially in the cities, was more largely in the hands 
of Irish Catholics than any other class of people. More- 
over, the Catholic Church wanted donations of land from 
city authorities, and subsidies from the public treasury 
for the support of its sectarian institutions, and it could 
obtain what it wanted only by a political alliance with 
the liquor interest. For these reasons the Catholic cler- 
gv.as a body, seem to have made no vigorous effort to 
hold the ground which the venerable father Matthew 
won; and the laity, of course, have felt no obligation to 
be wiser than their teachers. 

During the period named, while the battle was raging 
in reference to the legalizing of the traffic, and year af- 

` ter year went on as fiercely as ever, the liquor interest 
received powerful reinforcements from an unexpected 
quarter. During the twenty years previous to 1840 the 
immigration from Germany numbered 155,000 persons. 
During the twenty years between 1840 and 1860 the 
German immigration numbered 1,330,000. This vast 
multitude brought with them their predilection fur beer 
and Sunday holidays. Under their auspices the manu- 
facture of beer became a great business interest, and, 
especially in the towns and cities, saloons sprang up 
without number, until, in some places, there was a sa- 
Joon for every score of legal voters. ‘The distillers, 
brewers, and dealers of all sorts, uniting their forces, 
became a power in the political arena which no party 
dared to leave out of its calculations, and before which 
every mean and mercenary demagogue hastened to fall 
on his knees, l 

The temperance cause is so pure, its logic so com- 
plete, so utterly unanswerable, that it might have rout- 
ed all its enemies had the contest gone on without in- 
terruption. But while the line of battle, notwithstand- 
ing loca] repulses and temporary defeats, was steadily 
advancing, its progress was stayed by another overmas- 
tering appeal to the patriotism of the people. The se- 
ries of events which preceded the late civil war were 
culminating in an agitation which swept all the streams 
of popular enthusiasm into its mighty current. The 
same principles and convictions which made men the 
foes of the alcoholic curse made them feel keenly the 
national peril; while those who were coining their ill- 
gotten gains out of the blood of their neighbors could 
be expected to care little for the life of the nation, 
Thus, while the true patriot laid aside all else to save 
his country from the awful peril of the hour, the selfish 
and traitorous liquor interest had the better chance to 
plot for the accomplishment of its own sordid ends, 

Still, while the popular demand for better laws in re- 
gard to the traffic in alcohol almost ceased for a time to 
be felt in current politics, the moral reform made some 
progress, In 1856 the American Juvenile Temperance 
Society was founded in the city of New York, and the 
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next year a monthly paper for children, called the Ju- 
venile Temperance Banner, was established. In Janu- 
ary, 1859, four young men, who had met one Sunday 
evening in a liquor saloon in San Francisco, suddenly 
resolved to change their evil course, formed a society 
which they called the “ Dashaways,” and inaugurated 
an extensive movement on the Pacific coast much like 
the Washingtonian campaign of 1840. The next year 
a similar reform organization, originating in Chicago, 
spread through the state under the name of the Tem- 
perance Flying Artillery. In 1862 the spirit ration in 
the United States navy, which was made optional in 
1832, totally ceased by order of Congress; and coffee 
was substituted for whiskey in the army of the Poto- 
mac. The friends of the cause were everywhere active 
in their benevolent labors among the soldiers and sail- 
ors during the war. 

The fifth National Convention, held at Saratoga in 
August, 1865, organized the National Temperance So- 
ciety and Publication House, whose headquarters are 
at 58 Reade Street, New York, and which, by its two 
periodicals, the National Temperance Advocate and the 
Youth’s Temperance Banner, and its numerous volumes 
and tracts, has been an efficient instrument in enlight- 
ening and stirring the public mind. In April, 1866, 
Congress voted to banish the liquor traffic from the 
Capitol and the public grounds at Washington, and the 
next winter a Congressional ‘Temperance Society, Hon. 
Henry Wilson president, was organized. In 1868 the 
“Friends of Temperance” and the “ Vanguard of Free- 
dom,” the one a society of white people and the other 
of the freedmen, were organized in the South. InJuly, 
1868, the sixth National Convention met in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Its most important resolution declares that the 
temperance cause “ demands the persistent use of the 
ballot for its promotion.” In 1869 women began to 
form associations for the suppression of the traffic. The 
first were organized in Rutland, Vt.; Clyde, O.; and 
Jonesville and Adrian, Mich. This was the beginning 
of a tidal-wave of enthusiasm which culminated in the 
Ohio crusades, and crystallized in the establishment of 
the Woman's National Christian Temperance Union. 
The churches were actively at work. “ Bands of Hope” 
were formed among the children. The iniquities of the 
license system, and the wisdom of separate political ac- 
tion on the part of temperance men, were everywhere 
discussed; and the liquor-dealers, in alarm, were busy 
organizing leagues and collecting funds, because, as they 
confessed, “ of the damage being done to the liquor busi- 
ness.” 

In January, 1873, the Hon. Henry Wilson introduced 
in the United States Senate a bill providing for a Com- 
mission of Inquiry, whose aim was to secure a thorough 
investigation of the evils of the alcoholic habit, and as- 
certain what measures are most efficient in removing or 
lessening those evils. This bill has been repeatedly 
brought forward in Congress, backed by memorials from 
all parts of the country, but has been defeated every 
time by the influence of the liquor interest. The guilty 
alone fear the light. Fa August, 1873, the seventh Na- 
tional Convention was held at Saratoga. It declared 
again that the legal suppression of the traffic is the only 
effective policy, and that the time had arrived “ fully te 
introduce the temperance issue into state and national 
politics,” but counselled the friends of the cause to co- 
operate with existing political parties “ where such wil] 
endorse the policy of prohibition.” 

In the winter of 1873-74 a novel movement began 
which, under the name of the Woman's Crusade, at- 
tracted universal attention. In the town of Hillsbor- 
ough, Highland Co., O., the liquor trade was doing its 
deadly work, and at the same time the enemies of that 
traffic were earnest in their labors to lessen its ravages. 
At a public meeting, Dr. Dio Lewis, of Boston, told how 
a drunkard’s wife, furty years ago, after long and fervent 
prayer, gathered a band of Christian women and wait- 
ed upon the liquor-dsaler, imploring him to give up hig 
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dreadful business, and how their prayers were answered. 
The next day seventy-five Christian women, led by 
Mrs. E. J. Thompson, a daughter of ex-governor Trim- 
‘ble, began a systematic visitation of the drug-stores, 
hotels, and saloons of Hillsborough, and continued it till 
victory crowned their efforts. In eight days all the sa- 
loons were closed. The work spread from town to town 
and from city to city, in not a few encountering fierce 
opposition, but moving on in triumph, and accomplish- 
ing great and permanent good. This wonderful move- 
ment spread into other states, reclaiming thousands of 
inebriates, closing thousands of saloons, and giving a 
mighty impulse to all forms of temperance work. 

At this present time (January, 1880) the reform seems 
to be even more prominently before the public mind 
than it was before the war. The iniquities of the traf- 
fic have been urged upon the attention of the legisla- 
tures of the states, and the laws are constantly chang- 
ing, generally for the better, occasionally for the worse, 
as Israel or Amalek prevails, so that it is almost impos- 
sible to classify them. Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, and North Carolina prohibit the traffic in 
all intoxicating liquors. Iowa prohibits the traffic in 
distilled liquors, but not in wine and beer. Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Illinvis, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Texas, and the District of Columbia are 
ander Local Option laws. The people of Kansas are to 
vote this fall (1880) on a proposed amendment to the 
State Constitution, which, if adopted, will prohibit both 
the manufacture and the sale of alcoholic intoxicants. 
Some of the states, as New York, Ohio, and Illinois, 
have Civil Damage laws, which make the dealers re- 
‘sponsible before the courts for mischief done by means 
-of their wares. Nevada has no law on the subject. In 
many of the states special laws give particular counties 
or towns the power to prohibit, by popular vote, the 
trade in alcohol. Experience has given ample demon- 
stration that where prohibitory legislation is fully sus- 
tained by public sentiment the liquor traffic can be 
stamped out as thoroughly as any other form of crime. 
All through the land the active friends of temperance, 
with scarcely an exception, are fixed in the conviction 
that the common traffic in alcoholic drinks is a crime 
against society, and that to license it is to commit an- 
other crime against the public welfare. This convic- 
tion grows more intense from year to year, and from 
this position it may be safely predicted that there will 
be no retreat. 

During the last decade the field of battle has become 
as broad as the national domain, and new and powerful 
forces have come into the contest. Previous to 1860, 
there were only about half a score of local temperance 
societies among our Catholic population. Now there 
are probably a thousand, with an aggregate of 200,000 
members. The Woman’s National Christian Temper- 
ance Union, which grew out of the Ohio crusade move- 
ment, and was organized in 1874, has spread its network 
of societies over more than half the United States, and, 
by its conventions, publications, and earnest labors, is 
wielding a powerful influence. The Independent Order 
of Good Templars, which originated in Central New 
York in 1851, leads all the other compact temperance 
organizations in numbers and continued success. It 
now has about 400,000 members in the United States, 
and perhaps 300,000 more chiefly in England and her 
<olonies. The friends of temperance are organized, 
more or less thoroughly, in every state of the Union. 
Forty-one newspapers, the organs of the various tem- 
perance bodies, are disseminating information on all 
sides, 

All the great religious denominations among us have 
given emphatic utterance to their sentiments, not only 

endorsing fully the principle of total abstinence, but 
some of them declaring, as did the General Conference 
-of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1872, that they 
“regard the manufacture, sale, or the using of intoxi- 
«ating drinks morally wrong ;” recommend the use of 
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unfermented wine on sacramental occasions; and record 
their conviction that the traffic in alcoholic beverages 
should be suppressed by the strong arm of the law. 
There probably is not in Christendom any other body 
of people so large, and so free from the use of intoxi- 
cants, as the evangelical Protestants of the United States. 
The agitation among us cannot cease till the right is 
victorious, 

IV. The Temperance Cause in Foreign Countries.— 
The first temperance society in the British isles was 
formed in New Ross, Ireland, in August, 1829, A soci- 
ety was formed at Greenock, Scotland, in October of the 
same year. Early in 1830 a society was organized at 
Bradford, England. The reform began, as in America, 
in opposition to the use of distilled spirits only; but 
in 1833 a society was formed at Preston, England, on 
the principle of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
drinks. ‘The British Association for the Promotion of 
Temperance was formed at Manchester in September, 
1835, on this basis; and the new pledge in a few years 
wholly superseded the old. This, organization after- 
wards changed its name to that of “The British Tem- 
perance League.” It is still laboring, with accumulating 
power. The United Kingdom Alliance was formed in 
1853, and is still in vigorous operation and doing ex- 
cellent service. Its specific aim is the “total legislative 
suppression of the traffic in intoxicating beverages.” 
The form of law which the Alliance is laboring to se- 
cure is one giving “the rate-payers of each parish and 
township a power of local veto over the issue of licenses.” 
A bill, drawn up by Sir Wilfred Lawson, in accordance 
with this aim, has been offered in Parliament every 
year since 1863 without success, but not without en- 
couraging gains. The Alliance, meanwhile, is spending 
a hundred thousand dollars annually in advocating the 
measure. The Scottish Temperance League, formed in 
1844, combines both branches of the work—the reform 
of the victim and the legal suppression of the traffic. 
The temperance sentiment of the Scottish people found 
expression, in 1854, in what is called the “ Forbes McKen- 
zie Act,” a law which closes all public-houses in Scot- 
land during the whole of the Sabbath, and on other 
days of the week from 11 P.M. to 8 A.M. The League 
has an income of about $35,000, maintains a vigorous 
Publication House, and keeps eight or ten lecturers con- 
stantly in the field. The Irish Temperance League was 
organized in Belfast in 1859, for “the suppression of 
drunkenness by moral suasion, legislative prohibition, 
and all other lawful means.” It has an income of about 
$10,000, publishes a journal, and employs agents to labor 
throughout the island. The women of Great Britain 
have also organized a Christian Temperance Associa- 
tion, meeting for that purpose at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
April, 1876, and they are engaging heartily in the good 
work, 

In Sweden a temperance society was formed in Stock- 
holm in 1831, and some five hundred more in various 
parts of the kingdom during the next ten years, King 
Oscar himself became a member, and also caused tracts 
and papers to be regularly distributed in the army and 
the navy. Great benefits have followed among the 
people, and the reform is still progressing. 

In Australia, Madagascar, India, and China the re- 
form has begun its work, which, we trust, will never 
cease, in all its broad field, till the enormous vice and 
crime at whose extinction it aims shall be found no 
more among men. 

V. Literature.—Many valuable works have been pub- 
lished which treat of the matters that form the basis 
of the temperance movement, among them the follow- 
ing: Beecher [Lyman], Six Sermons on Temperance 
(1823); Nott, Lectures on Temperance (1857); Perma- 
nent Temperance Documents (1837-42): Bacchus (Lond.) ; 
Anti- Bacchus (ibid.) ; Carpenter, Physiology of Jntem- 
perance; Wilson, Pathology of Drunkenness ; Pitman, 
Alcohol and the State; Richardson, Alcohol, and Tem- 
perance Lesson Book; Farrar, Talks on Temperance ; 
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Lee, Text-book of Temperance; Crane, Arts of Intoxt- 
cation; Hargreaves, Our Wasted Resources; Lizars, 
Alcohol and Tobacco; The Prohibitionist’s Text-book ; 
Bacchus Dethroned; Hunt, Alcohol as a Food and 
Medicine; Patton, Bible Wines, or Laws of Fermenta- 
tion; Richardson, Action of Alcohol on the Body and 
on the Mind; Edmunds, Medical Use of Alcohol; Rich- 
ardson, Medical Profession and Alcohol, and Moderate 
Drinking ; Storey, Alcohol, its Nature and Effects; The 
Centennial Temperance Volume. (J.T. C.) 


Temple, a word used to designate a building dedi- 
cated to the worship of a deity. In this article we 
treat only of the series of edifices erected for that pur- 
pose at Jerusalem, and in doing so we present the recon- 
structions hitherto the latest and most approved, with 
strictures, however, upon their defects. See PALACE. 

I. Names.—The usual and appropriate Heb. term for 
this structure is 27, heykal, which properly denotes 
a royal residence, and hence the sacred name mins, Je- 
hovah, is frequently added; occasionally it is also — 
ified by the epithet wp, kédesh, sanctuury, to designate 
its sacredness. Sometimes the simpler phrase M"3 
mim, beyth yehovdh, house of Jehovah, is used; and in 
lieu of the latter other names of the Deity, especially 
DSN, elohim, God, are employed. The usual Greek 
word is vaóç, which, however, strictly denotes the cen- 
tral building or fane itself; while the more general term 
tepóv included all the associated structures, i. e. the sur- 
rounding courts, etc. 

The above leading word bany i is a participial noun 
from the root Doh, to hold or receive, and reminds us 
strongly of the Roman templum, from réuevoc, Tiuvw, 
locus liberatus et effatus. When an augur had defined 
a space in which he intended to make his observations, 
he tixed his tent in it (tabernaculum capere), with planks 
and curtains, In the arx this was not necessary, be- 
cause there was a permanent auguraculum. The Sept. 
usually renders 5255, “temple,” by oicog or vaóg, but 
in the Apocrypha and the New Test. it is generally called 
rò tepdv. Rabbinical appellations are U3p'2i3 M3, 
beyth ham - Mikddsh, the house of the sanctuary, mea 
mD, the chosen house, prabsn o3, the house of 
ages, because the ark was not transferred from it, as it 
was from Gilgal after 24, from Shiloh after 369, from 
Nob after 13, and from Gibeon after 50 years. It is also 
called 1372, a dwelling, i. e. of God. 

In imitation of this nomenclature, the word temple 
elsewhere in Scripture, in a figurative sense, denotes 
sometimes the Church of Christ (Rev. iii, 12): “Him 
that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of 
my God.” Paul says (2 Thess. ii, 4) that Antichrist “as 
God sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that 
he is God.” Sometimes it imports heaven (Psa. xi, 4): 
“The Lord is in his holy temple; the Lord’s throne is 
in heaven.” The martyrs in heaven are said to be 
“before the throne of God, and to serve him day and 
night in his temple” (Rev. vii, 15). The soul of a 
righteous man is the temple of God, because it is in- 
habited by the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. iii, 16, 17; vi, 19; 
2 Cor. vi, 16). 

II. History of the Temple and its Several Successors. 
—l. The First Temple. — After the Israelites had ex- 
changed their nomadic life for a life in permanent habi- 
tations, it was becoming that they should exchange also 
their movable sanctuary or tabernacle for a temple. 
There elapsed, however, after the conquest of Palestine, 
several centuries during which the sanctuary continued 
movable, although the nation became more and more 
stationary. It appears that the first who planned the 
erection of a stone- built sanctuary was David, who, 
when he was inhabiting his house of cedar, and God 
had given him rest from all his enemies, meditated the 
design of building a temple in which the ark of God 
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might be placed, instead of being deposited “ within. 
curtains,” or in a tent, as hitherto. This design was at. 
first encouraged by the prophet Nathan; but he was 
afterwards instructed to tell David that such a work 
was less appropriate for him, who had been a warrior 
from his youth, and had shed much blood, than for his 
son, who shonld enjoy in prosperity and peace the re- 
wards of his father’s victories. Nevertheless, the de- 
sign itself was highly approved as a token of proper: 
feelings towards the Divine King (2 Sam. vii, 1-12; 1 
Chron. xvii, 1-14; xxviii), See Davip. We learn,. 
moreover, from 1 Kings v and 1 Chron. xxii that Da- 
vid had collected materials which were afterwards em- 
ployed in the erection of the Temple, which was com- 
menced four years after his death, in the second month 
(comp. 1 Kings vi, 1; 2 Chron. iii, 2). This corresponds. 
to May, B.C. 1010. We thus learn that the Israelitish 
sanctuary had remained movable more than four cen-. 
turies subsequent to the conquest of Canaan. “In the 
fourth vear of Solomon’s reign was the foundation of 
the house of the Lord laid, in the month Siv; and in 
the eleventh year, in the month Bul, which is the eighth 
month, was the house finished throughout all the parts. 
thereof, and according to all the fashion of it. So was 
he seven years in building it.” See SOLOMON. | 
The workmen and the materials employed in the erec- 
tion of the Temple were chiefly procured by Solomon 
from Hiram, king of Tyre, who was rewarded by a liberal 
importation of wheat. Josephus states (A nt. viii, 2) that 
duplicates of the letters which passed between Solomon 
and king Hiram were still extant in his time, both at 
Jerusalem and among the Tyrian records. He informs 
us that the persons emploved in collecting and arrang- 
ing the materials for the Temple were ordered to search 
out the largest stones for the foundation, and to prepare 
them for use on the mountains where they were pro- 
cured, and then convey them to Jerusalem. In this 
part of the business Hiram’s men were ordered to assist. 
Josephus adds that the foundation was sunk to an as- 
tonishing depth, and composed of stones of singular mag-- 
nitude, and very durable. Being closely mortised into- 
the rock with great ingenuity, they formed a basis ade- 
quate to the support of the intended structure. Jose- 
phus gives to the Temple the same length and breadth 
as are given in 1 Kings, but mentions sixty cubits as. 
the height. He says that the walls were composed en- 
tirely of white stone; that the walls and ceilings were 
wainscoted with cedar, which was covered with the 
purest gold; that the stones were put together with 
such ingenuity that the smallest interstices were not 
perceptible, and that the timbers were joined with iron 
cramps. It is remarkable that after the Temple was 
finished, it was not consecrated by the high-priest, but 
by a layman, by the king in person, by means of extem- 
poraneous prayers and sacrifices. See SHECHINAH. 
The Temple remained the centre of public worship 
for all the Israelites only till the death of Solomon, af- 
ter which ten tribes forsook this sanctuary. But even 
in the kingdom of Judah it was from time to time des- 
ecrated by altars erected to idols. For instance, “ Ma- 
nasseh built altars for all the host of heaven in the two 
courts of the house of the Lord. And he caused his 
son to pass through the fire, and observed times, and 
used enchantments, and dealt with familiar spirits and 
wizards: he wrought much wickedness in the sight of 
the Lord to provoke him to anger. And he set a grav- 
en image of the grove that he had made in the house,” 
etc. Thus we find also that king Josiah commanded 
Hilkiah, the high-priest, and the priests of the second 
order to remove the idols of Baal and Asherah from the 
house of the Lord (2 Kings xxiii, 4, 13): “And the al- 
tars that were on the top of the upper chamber of Ahaz 
which the kings of Judah had made, and the altars 
which Manasseh had made in the two courts of the 
house of the Lord, did the king beat down, and brake 
them down from thence, and cast the dust of them into 
the brook Kidron.” In fact, we are informed that, in. 
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spite of the better means of public devotion which the 
sanctuary undoubtedly afforded, the national morals de- 
clined so much that the chosen nation became worse 
than the idolaters whom the Lord destroved before the 
children of Israel (xxi, 9)—a clear proof that the pos- 
session of external means is not a guarantee for their 
right use. It appears also that during the times when 
it was fashionable at court to worship Baal the Temple 
stood desolate, and that its repairs were neglected (xii, 
6,7). We further learn that the cost of the repairs 
was defrayed chiefly by voluntary contribution, by of- 
ferings, and by redemption money (ver. 4, 5). The 
original cost of the Temple seems to have been defray- 
ed by royal bounty, and in great measure by treasures 
collected by David for that purpose. There was a treas- 
ury in the Temple in which much precious metal was 
collected for the maintenance of public worship. The 
gold and silver of the Temple were, however, frequent- 
ly applied to political purposes (1 Kings xv, 18 sq.; 2 
Kings xii, 18; xvi, 8; xviii, 15). The treasury of the 
Temple was repeatedly plundered by foreign invaders: 
for instance, by Shishak (1 Kings xiv, 26); by Jeho- 
ash, king of Israel (2 Kings xiv, 14); by Nebuchadnez- 
zar (xxiv, 13); and, lastly, again by Nebuchadnezzar, 
who, having removed the valuable contents, caused the 
Temple to be burned down (xxv, 9 sq.), summer, B.C. 
588. The building had stood since its completion 415 
years (Josephus has 470, and Rufinus 370, years). Thus 
terminated what the later Jews called JWR AT NS, 
the first house. See JERUSALEM. 

2. The Second Temple.—In the year B.C. 536 the 
Jews obtained permission from Cyrus to colonize their 
native land. Cyrus commanded also that the sacred 
utensils which had been pillaged in the first Temple 
should be restored, and that for the restoration of the 
Temple assistance should be granted (Ezra i and vi; 2 
Chron, xxxvi, 22 sq.). The first colony which return- 
ed under Zerubbabel and Joshua having collected the 
necessary means, and having also obtained the assist- 
ance of Phenician workmen, commenced in the second 
year after their return the rebuilding of the Temple, 
spring, B.C. 535. The Sidonians brought rafts of ce- 
dar-trees from Lebanon to Joppa. The Jews refused 
the co-operation of the Samaritans, who, being thereby 
offended, induced the king Artachshashta (probably 
Smerdis) to prohibit the building. It was only in the 
second year of Darius Hystaspis (summer, B.C. 520) that 
the building was resumed. It was completed in the 
sixth year of this king, winter, B.C. 516 (comp. Ezra v 
and vi; Hagg. i, 15). According to Josephus (A nt. xi, 
4,7), the Temple was completed in the ninth year of 
the reign of Darius. The old men who had seen the 
first Temple were moved to tears on beholding the sec- 
ond, which appeared like nothing in comparison with 
the first (Ezra iii, 12; Hagg. ii, 3 sq.). It seems, how- 
ever, that it was not so much in dimensions that the 
second Temple was inferior to the first as in splendor, 
and in being deprived of the ark of the covenant, which 
had been burned with the Temple of Solomon. See 
CAPTIVITY. 

After the establishment of the Seleucide in the king- 
dom of Syria, Antiochus Epiphanes invaded Egypt sev- 
eral times. During his first expedition, B.C. 171, the 
renegade Menelaus (q. v.) procured the death of the 
regular high-priest Onias ITI (q. v.) (2 Mace. iv, 27 sq.); 
during his second campaign, on retiring for winter-quar- 
ters to Palestine, Antiochus slew certain other persons, 
B.C. 170; and, finally, he pillaged and desecrated the 
Temple, and subdued and plundered Jerusalem, June, 
B.C. 168. He also ordered the discontinuance of the 
daily sacrifice. In December of the same year he caused 
an altar for sacrifice to Jupiter Olympius to be placed 
on the altar of Jehovah in the Temple (vii, 2,5). This 
was “the abomination that maketh desolate.” At the 
same time, he devoted the temple on Mount Gerizim, in 
allusion to the foreign origin of its worshippers, to Ju- 
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piter Zevic. The Temple at Jerusalem became so 
desolate that it was overgrown with vegetation (1 Macc. 
iv, 38; 2 Macc. vi,4). Three years after this profana- 
tion (Dec. 25, B.C. 165) Judas Maccabeus, having de-- 
feated the Syrian armies in Palestine, cleansed the 
Temple, and again commenced sacrificing to Jehovah 
upon the altar there. He repaired the building, fur- 
nished new utensils, and erected fortifications against 

future attacks (1 Macc. iv, 43-60; vi, 7; xiii, 53; 2: 
Mace. i, 18; x, 3). Forty-five days after cleansing the 
sanctuary, Antiochus died. Thus were fulfilled the pre- 
dictions of Daniel: from “the casting down some of 

the host and stars,” i. e. slaying some of the pious and 
influential Jews by Antiochus, especially from the death 
of Onias, B.C. 171, to the cleansing of the sanctuary, 
B.C. 165, was six years (of 360 days each) and 140 days, 
or 2300 days (Dan. viii, 8-14); from the reduction of 

Jerusalem, B.C. 168, to the cleansing of the sanctuary,, 
B.C. 165, was three years and a half, i. e. “a time, times, 
and a half,” or 1290 days (vii, 25; xii, 7,11); and from. 
the reduction of Jerusalem, B.C. 168, to the death of 

Antiochus, which occurred early in B.C. 164, forty-five 
days after the purification of the Temple, 1335 days. 
As to the 140 days, we have no certain date in histo- 
ry to reckon them; but if the years are correct, we 
may well suppose the days to be so (ver. 12; Josephus, 
Ant, xii, 7,6; War, pref. 7; i, 1,13; 1 Macc. i, 46, 47; iv, 
38-61; 2 Macc, v, 11-27; vi, 1-9). See ANTIOCHUS.. 
Alexander Janneus, about B.C. 106, separated the court. 
of the priests from the external court by a wooden rail-- 
ing (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 13, 5). During the contentions. 
among the later Maccabees, Pompey attacked the Tem- 
ple from the north side, caused a great massacre in its 
courts, but abstained from plundering the treasury. al- 
though he even entered the holy of holies, B.C. 63 (ihid. 
14,4). Herod the Great, with the assistance of Roman 
troops, stormed the Temple, B.C. 37; on which occasion 
some of. the surrounding halls were destroyed or dam- 
aged. See PALESTINE. 

3. The Third Temple.—Herod, wishing to ingratiate- 
himself with the Church-and-State party, and being- 
fond of architectural display, undertook not merely to- 
repair the second Temple, but to raise a perfectly new 
structure. As, however, the Temple of Zerubbabel was. 
not actually destroyed, but only removed after the prep- 
arations for the new Temple were completed, there has. 
arisen some debate whether the Temple of Herod could 
properly be called the third Temple. The reason why 
the Temple of Zerubbabel was not at once taken dowir 
in order to make room for the more splendid structure 
of Herod is explained by Josephus as follows (Ant. xv,. 
11, 2): “The Jews were afraid that Herod would pult 
down the whole edifice and not be able to carry his in- 
tentions as to its rebuilding into effect; and this danger: 
appeared to them to be very great, and the vastness of 
the undertaking to be such as could hardly be accom--. 
plished. But while they were in this disposition the 
king encouraged them, and told them he would not pull 
down their Temple till all things were gotten ready for 
building it up entirely. As Herod promised them this. 
beforehand, so he did not break his word with them, 
but got ready a thousand wagons that were to bring: 
stones for this building, and chose out ten thousand of 
the most skilful workmen, and bought a thousand sacer- 
dotal garments for as many of the priests, and had some. 
of them taught the arts of stone-cutters, and others of 
carpenters, and then began to build; but this not tilt 
everything was well prepared for the work.” The work 
was actually commenced in the nineteenth year of the- 
reign of Herod—that is, the beginning of B.C. 21. 
Priests and Levites finished the Temple itself in one year: 
and a half. The out-buildings and courts required eight. 
years. However, some building operations were con- 
stantly in progress under the successors of Herod, and 
it is in reference to this we are informed that the Tem- 
ple was finished only under Albinus, the last procurator: 
but one, not long before the commencement of the Jew- 
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‘ish war in which the Temple was again destroyed. It 
is in reference also to these protracted building opera- 
-tions that the Jews said to Jesus, “Forty and six years 
was this Temple in building” (John ii, 20). See HER- 
OD. 

Under the sons of Herod the Temple remained ap- 
parently in good order, and Herod Agrippa, who was 
‘appointed by the emperor Claudius its guardian, even 
planned the repair of the eastern part, which had prob- 
ably been destroyed during one of the conflicts between 
the Jews and Romans of which the Temple was repeat- 
edly the scene (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 10). During the 
tinal struggle of the Jews against the Romans, A.D. 70, 
the Temple was the last scene of the tug of war. The 
Romans rushed from the Tower of Antonia into the sa- 
cred precincts, the halls of which were set on tire by 
the Jews themselves. It was against the will of Titus 
that a Roman soldier threw a firebrand into the north- 
ern out-buildings of the Temple, which caused the con- 
flagration of the whole structure, although Titus bim- 
self endeavored to extinguish the fire (War, vi, 4). 
-Josephus remarks, “ One cannot but wonder at the accu- 
racy of this period thereto relating; for the same month 
and day were now observed, as I said before, wherein 
the holy house was burned formerly by the Babylonians. 
Now the number of years that passed from its first 
foundation, which was laid by king Solomon, till this 
ats destruction, which happened in the second year of 
the reign of Vespasian, are collected to be one thousand 
one hundred and thirty, besides seven months and tif- 
teen days; and from the second building of it, which 
was done by Haggai in the second vear of Cyrus the 
king, till its destruction under Vespasian there were six 
hundred and thirty-nine years and forty-five days.” 

The sacred utensils, the golden table of the shew- 
bread, the book of the law, and the golden candlestick 
were displayed in the triumph at Rome. Representa- 


tions of them are still to be seen sculptured in relief on 


the triumphal arch of Titus (see Fleck, Wissenschaft- 
diche Reise, i, 1, plate i-iv; and Reland, De Spoliis Tem- 
pli Hierosolymitani in Arcu Titiano, ed. E. A. Schulze 
[Traj. ad Rh. 1775]). The place where the Temple had 
stood seemed to be a dangerous centre for the rebell- 
ious population, until, in A.D. 136, the emperor Hadrian 
founded a Roman colony under the name lia Capito- 
lina on the ruins of Jerusalem, and dedicated a temple 
to Jupiter Capitolinus on the ruins of the Temple of 
Jehovah. Henceforth no Jew was permitted to ap- 
proach the site of the ancient Temple, although the 
worshippers of Jehovah were, in derision, compelled to 
pay a tax for the maintenance of the Temple of Jupiter 
{see Dion Cassius [ Xiphil.], lxix, 12; Jerome, Ad Jes. 
ii, 9; vi, 11 sq.; Eusebius, Hist. Eccles, iv, 6; Demon- 
strato Evangelica, viii, 18). Under the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great some Jews were severely punished 
for having attempted to restore the Temple (see Fabri- 
cii Lux Evangelii, p. 124). 

The emperor Julian undertook, in 363, to rebuild the 
Temple; but, after considerable preparation and much 
expense, he was compelled to desist by flames which 
‘burst forth from the foundations (see Ammianus Mar- 
-cellinus, xxiii, 1; Socrates, Hist. Eccles. iii, 20; Sozomen, 
v, 22; Theodoret, iii, 15; Schröckh, Kirchengeschichte, 
vi, 385 sq.). Repeated attempts have been made to 
account for these igneous explosions by natural causes; 
for instance, by the ignition of gases which had long 
been pent up in subterraneous vaults (see Michaelis, 
Zersir. kl. Schrift. iti, 453 sq.). A similar event is men- 
tioned by Josephus (Ant. xvi, 7, 1), where we are in- 
‘formed that Herod, while plundering the tombs of Da- 
vid and Solomon, was suddenly frightened by flames 
-which burst out and killed two of his soldiers. Bishop 
‘Warburton contends for the miraculousness of the event 
an his discourse Concerning the Earthquake and Fiery 
Eruption which Defeated Julian’s Attempt to Rebuild the 
Temple of Jerusalem. See also Lotter, Historia In- 
staurationis Templi Hierosolymitani sub Juliano (Lips. 
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1728, 4to); Michaelis (F. Holzfuss), Diss. de Templi Hi» 
erosulymitani Juliani Mandato per Judæos frustru Ten- 
tuta Restttuttone (Hal. 1751, 4to); Lardner, Collection 
of Ancient Jewish und Heathen Testimonies, iv, 57 8q.; 
Ernesti, Theol. Bibl. ix, 604 sq. R. Tourlet’s French 
translation of the works of Julian (Paris, 1821), ii, 435 
sq., contains an examination of the evidence concern- 
ing this remarkable event. See also Jost, Geschichte 
der Israeliten, iv, 211, 254 sq.; and id., Allgemeine Ge- 
schichte des jüdischen Volkes, ii, 158. See JULIAN. 

A splendid mosque now stands on the site of the 
Temple. This mosque was erected by the caliph Omar 
after the conquest of Jerusalem by the Saracens in 636. 
Some think that Omar changed a Christian church 
which stood on the ground of the Temple into the 
mosque which is now Called El Aksa, the outer, or 
northern, because it is the third of the most celebrated 
mosques, two of which, namely, those of Mecca and Me- 
dina, are in a more southern latitude. See MOSQUE. 

II. Situation and Accessories of the Temple.—1. The 
site of the Temple is clearly stated in 2 Chron. iii, 1: 
“Then Solomon began to build the house of the Lord 
at Jerusalem in Mount Moriah, where the Lord appear- 
ed unto David, his father, in the place that David had 
prepared in the threshing-floor of Ornan (or Araunah) 
the Jebusite.” In south-eastern countries the site of 
the threshing-floors is selected according to the same - 
principles which might guide us in the selection of the 
site of windmills, We find them usually on the tops 
of hills which are on all sides exposed to the winds, the 
current of which is’ required in order to separate the 
grain from the chaff. It seems that the summit of Mo- 
riah, although large enough for the agricultural pur- 
poses of Araunah, had no level sufficient for the plans 
of Solomon. According to Josephus (War, v, 5), the 
foundations of the Temple were laid on a steep emi- 
nence, the summit of which was at first insufficient for 
the Temple and altar. As it was surrounded by preci- 
pices, it became necessary to build up walls and but- 
tresses in order to gain more ground by filling up the 


‘interval with earth. The hill was also fortified by a 


threefold wall, the lowest tier of which was in some 
places more than three hundred cubits high; and the 
depth of the foundation was not visible, because it had 
been necessary in some parts to dig deep into the ground 
in order to obtain sufficient support. The dimensions 
of the stones of which the walls were composed were 
enormous; Josephus mentions a length of furty cubits, 
It is, however, likely that some parts of the fortifica- 
tions of Moriah were added at a later period. 

As we shall eventually see, the position and dimen- 
sions of the present area of the Haran reasonably cor- 
respond to the requirements of the several ancient ac- 
counts of the Temple. There can be little doubt, look- 
ing at the natural conformation of the rocky hill itself, 
that the central building always occupied the summit 
where the Mosque of Omar now stands. The theory of 
Fergusson (in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, and elsewhere) 
that it was situated in the extreme south-west corner 
of the present platform has not met with acceptance 
among archeologists. See MORIAH. 

The Temple was in ancient warfare almost impregna- 
ble, from the ravines at the precipitous edge of which 
it stood; but it required more artificial fortifications on 
its western and northern sides, which were surrounded 
by the city of Jerusalem; for this reason there was 
erected at its north-western corner the Tower of Anto- 
nia, which, although: standing on a lower level than the 
Temple itself, was so high as to overlook the sacred 
buildings, with which it was connected partly by a large 
staircase, partly by a subterraneous communication. 
This tower protected the Temple from sudden incur- 
sions from the city of Jerusalem, and from dangerous 
commotions among the thousands who were frequently 
assembled within the precincts of the courts; which 
also were sometimes used for popular meetings. See 
ANTONIA. 
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9. Many savants have adopted a style as if they pos- 
sessed much information about the archives of the Tem- 
ple; there are a few indications from which we learn 
that important documents were deposited in the Taber- 
nacle and Temple. Even in Deut. xxxi, 26, we find that 
the book of the law was deposited in the ark of the cov- 
enant; and according to 2 Kings xxii, 8, H¥lkiah redis- 
covered the book of the law in the house of Jehovah. 
In 2 Macc. ii, 13 we find a BcBAcoSnen mentioned, ap- 
parently consisting chiefly of the canonical books, and 
probably deposited in the Temple. In Josephus (War, 
v, 5) it is mentioned that a book of the law was found 
in the Temple. It appears that the sacred writings 
were kept in the Temple (Ant. v, 1,17). Copies of po- 
litical documents seem to have been deposited in the 
treasury of the Temple (1 Macc. xiv, 49). This treas- 
ury, ò tspd¢ Snoavpdc, was managed by an inspector, 
yaZupirAak, “313, and it contained the great sums 
which were annually paid in by the Israelites, each of 
whom paid a half-shekel, and many of whom sent dona- 
tions in money and precious vessels, avaSnpara. Such 
costly presents were especially transmitted by rich pros- 
elytes, and even sometimes by pagan princes (2 Macc. iii, 
3; Josephus, Ant. xiv, 16,4; xviii, 3,5; xix, 6,1; War, 
li, 17,3; v, 13,6; Cont. Apion. ii, 5; Philo, Opp. ii, 59 
sq., 569). It is said especially that Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus was very liberal to the Temple, in order to prove his 
gratitude for having been permitted to procure the Sept. 
translation (Aristeas, De Translat. LX X,p.1098q.). The 
gifts exhibited in the Temple are -mentioned in Luke 
xxi, 5; we find even that the rents of the whole town 
of Ptolemais were given to the Temple (1 Macc. x, 39). 
There were also preserved historical curiosities (2 Kings 
xi, 10), especially the arms of celebrated heroes (Jose- 
phus, Ant, xix, 6,1): this was also the case in the Tab- 
ernacle. 

The Temple was of so much political importance that 
it had its own guards (púňaxeç roù iepov), which were 
commanded by a orparnyvc. Twenty men were re- 
quired for opening and shutting the eastern gate (Jose- 
phus, War, vi, 5,3; Cont. A pion. ii,9; Ant. vi, 5,3; xvii, 
2,2). The orparnyog had his own secretary (Ant. xx, 
6,2; 9,3), and had to maintain the police in the courts 
(comp. Acts iv, 1 and v, 24). He appears to have been 
of sufficient dignity to be mentioned together with the 
chief priests. It seems that his Hebrew title was WN 
MS WI, the man of the mountain of the house ( Mid- 
doth, i,2). The priests themselves kept watch on three 
different posts, and the Levites on twenty-one posts, 

It was the duty of the police of the Temple to pre- 
vent women from entering the inner court, and to take 
care that no person who was Levitically unclean should 
enter within the sacred precincts. Gentiles were per- 
mitted to pass the first enclosure, which was therefore 
called the Court of the Gentiles; but persons who were 
on any account Levitically unclean were not permitted 
to advance even thus far. Some sorts of uncleanness, 
for instance that arising from the touch of a corpse, ex- 
cluded only from the court of the men. If an unclean 
person had entered by mistake, he was required to offer 
sacrifices of purification. The high-priest himself was 
forbidden to enter the holy of holies under penalty of 
death on any other day than the Day of Atonement 
(Philo, Opp. ii, 591). Nobody was admitted within the 
precincts of the Temple who carried a stick or a basket, 
and who wanted to pass merely to shorten his way, or 
who had dusty shoes (Afiddoth, ii, 2). 

IV. General Types of the Temple.—There is perhaps 
no building of the ancient world which has excited so 
much attention since the time of its destruction as the 
Temple which Solomon built at Jerusalem, and its suc- 
cessor as rebuilt by Herod. Its spoils were considered 
worthy of forming the principal illustration of one of 
the most beautiful of Roman triumphal arches, and Jus- 
tinian’s highest architectural ambition was that he 
might surpass it. Throughout the Middle Ages it in- 
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fluenced to a considerable degree the forms of Christian 
churches, and its peculiarities were the watchwords and 
rallying-points of all associations of builders. Since the 
revival of learning in the 16th century its arrangements 
have employed the pens of numberless learned antiqua- 
rians, and architects of every country have wasted their 
science in trying to reproduce its forms. 

But it is not only to Christians that the Temple of 
Solomon is so interesting; the whole Mohammedan: 
world look to it-as the foundation of all architectural 
knowledge, and the Jews still recall its glories and sigh 
over their loss with a constant tenacity, unmatched by 
that of any other people to any other building of the- 
ancient world. 

With all this interest and attention, it might fairly be- 
assumed that there was nothing more to be said on such: 
a subject—that every source of information had been 
ransacked, and every form of restoration long ago ex- 
hausted, and some settlement of the disputed points ar- 
rived at which had been generally accepted. This is, 
however, far from being the case, and few things would. 
be more curious than a collection of the various restora- 
tions that have been proposed, as showing what differ- 
ent meanings may be applied to the same set of simple- 
architectural terms, 

When the French expedition to Egypt, in the first 
years of this century, had made the world familiar with 
the wonderful architectural remains of that country, 
every one jumped to the conclusion that Solomon’s Tem- 
ple must have been designed after an Egyptian model, 
forgetting entirely how hateful that land of bondage 
was to the Israelites, and how completely all the ordi-- 
nances of their religion were opposed to the idolatries. 
they had escaped from—forgetting, too, the centuries. 
which had elapsed since the Exode before the Temple 
was erected, and how little communication of any sort 
there had been between the two countries in the inter- 
wal. Nevertheless, as we shall presently see, the Egyp-- 
tian monuments remarkably confirm, in many respects, . 
the ancient accounts of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

The Assyrian discoveries of Botta and Layard have 
within the last twenty years given an entirely new di- 
rection to the researches of the restorers, and this time 
with a very considerable prospect of success, for the: 
analogies are now true, and whatever can be brought to. 
bear on the subject is in the right direction. The orig- 
inal seats of the progenitors of the Jewish races were 
in Mesopotamia. Their language was practically the 
same as that spoken on the banks of the Tigris. ‘Their 
historical traditions were consentaneous, and, so far as 
we can judge, almost all the outward symbolism of their - 
religion was the same, or nearly so. Unfortunately,. 
however, no Assyrian temple has yet been exhumed of | 
a nature to throw much light on this subject, and we 
are still forced to have recourse to the later buildings. 
at Persepolis, or to general deductions from the style of 
the nearly contemporary secular buildings at Nineveh. 
and elsewhere, for such illustrations as are available.. 
These, although in a general way illustrative, yet by no. 
means, in our opinion, suffice for all that is required for- 
Solomon’s Temple. For some architectural features of 
that erected by Herod we must doubtless look to Rome.. 
Of the intermediate Temple erected by Zerubbabel we 
know very little, but, from the circumstance of its hav- 
ing been erected under Persian influences contempora-. 
neously with the buildings at Persepolis, it is perhaps. 
the one of which it would be most easy to restore the 
details with anything like certainty. Yet we must re- 
member that both these later temples were essentially 
Jewish, i.e. Phoenician, in their style; and we may there. 
fore presume that the original type, which we know wag 
copied in plan, was likewise imitated in details to a very 
great degree. There are, however, two sources of illus-. 
tration with which the Temple was historically con- 
nected in a very direct manner, and to these we there- 
fore devote a brief attention before considering the sev-- 
eral edifices in detail. 
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1. The Tabernacle erected by Moses in the desert was | that the height of the whole structure was 120 cubits.” 
ainquestiunably the pattern, in all its essential features, It is difficult to reconcile this statement with that given 


of its Solomonic successor. 
sanctity of the several divisions, as well as in their 
strikingly proportionate dimensions, we find the Tem- 
ple little more than the Tabernacle on an enlarged scale, 
and of more substantial materials. This is so obvious 
that we need not dwell upon it. See TABERNACLE. 

2. The Egyptian Temples, in their conventional style, 
evince, notwithstanding their idolatrous uses, a won- 
erful relation to both the Tabernacle and the Temple. 
As will be seen from the accompanying plan of the 
Temple of Denderah, which is one of the simplest and 
most symmetrical as well as the best preserved of its 
class, there is a striking agreement in the points of the 
compass, in the extra width of the porch, in the anterior 
holy place, in the interior shrine, in the side-rooms, in 
the columnar halls; and in the grander Egyptian tem- 
ples, such as the earlier portions of those at Luxor and 
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Ground-plan of the Temple at Denderah. 


A. Front hall, with zodiac in ceiling. B. Hail of Processions. C, D. An- 
nexes for altars. E. Shrine for sacred boat (ark), covered with a vail. 
F, G. Chambers for oil and offerings. H,I. Passage-ways. J. Treasure- 
chamber. K. Chamber for vestments. 'L-Q. Chambers for New-year 
celebration, R. Stairs. T-Z, a-d. Chapels for particular deities. 


Karnak, we have the two obelisks at the portal like the 
pillars Jachin and Boaz. These coincidences cannot 
have been accidental. Nor is this general adoption of 
a plan already familiar to the Hebrews inconsistent 
with the divine prescription of the details of architect- 
ure (Exod, xxv, 9; 1 Chron. xxviii, 12). See EGYPT. 
V. Detailed Description of Solomon's Temple.—1. An- 
-cient Accounts.—The Temple itself and its utensils are 
-described in 1 Kings vi and vii, and 2 Chron. iii and iv. 
According to these passages, the Temple was 60 cubits 
long, 20 wide, and 30 high. Josephus, however (Ant. 
viii, 3, 2), says, “The Temple was 60 cubits high and 
‘60 cubits in length, and the breadth was 20 cubits; 
above this was another stage of equal dimensions, so 





In the gradually increasing | in 1 Kings, unless we suppose that the words ioo¢ roic 


pérpotg, equal in measures, do not signify an equality 
in all dimensions, but only as much as equal in the 
number of cubits; so that the porch formed a kind of 
steeple, whigh projected as much above the roof of the 
Temple as the roof itself was elevated above its founda- 
tions. As the Chronicles agree with Josephus in assert- 
ing that the summit of the porch was 120 cubits high, 
there remains still another apparent contradiction to be 
solved, namely, how Josephus could assert that the Tem- 
ple itself was 60 cubits high, while we read in 1 Kings 
that its height was only 30 cubits. We suppose that in 
the book of Kings the internal elevation of the sanctu- 
ary is stated, and that Josephus describes its external 
elevation, which, including the basement and an upper 
story (which may have existed, consisting of rooms for 
the accommodation of priests, containing also vestries 
and treasuries), might be double the internal height of 
the sanctuary. The internal dimension of the “ holy,” 
which was called in preference >55, was 40 cubits long, 
20 cubits wide, and 30 cubits high. The holy was sep- 
arated from the “ holy of holies” (""3't) by a partition, 
a large opening in which was closed by a suspended 
curtain. The holy of holies was on the western extrem- 
ity of the entire building, and its internal dimensions 
formed a cube of 20 cubits, On the eastern extremity 
of the building stood the porch, DDR, mpóvaoç. At 


| the entrance of this pronaos stood the two columns called 


Jachin and Boaz, which were 35 cubits high. 

The Temple was also surrounded by a triple 3%), 
story of chambers, each of which stories was five cu- 
bits high, so that there remained above ample space 
for introducing the windows, somewhat in the man- 
ner of a clear-story to the sanctuary. Now the state- 


| ment of Josephus, who says that each of these sto- 


ries of chambers (MAD29) was 20 cubits high, cannot 
be reconciled with the Biblical statements, and may 


| prove that he was no very close reader of his aut hori- 
| ties. Perhaps he had a vague kind of information that 


the chambers reached half-way up the height of the 
building, and, taking the maximum height of 120 cubits 
instead of the internal height of the holy, he made each 
story four times too high. The windows which are 
mentioned in 1 Kings vi, 4 consisted probably of lattice- 
work, The lowest story of the chambers was five cu- 
bits, the middle six, and the third seven cubits wide. 
This difference of the width arose from the circumstance 
that the external walls of the Temple were so thick 
that they were made to recede one cubit after an eleva- 
tion of five feet, so that the scarcement in the wall of 
the Temple gave a firm support to the beams which 
supported the second story, without being inserted into 
the wall of the sanctuary; this insertion being perhaps 
avoided not merely for architectural reasons, but also 
because it appeared to be irreverent. The third story 
was supported likewise by a similar scarcement, which 
afforded a still wider space for the chamber of the third 
story. ‘These observations will render intelligible the 
following Biblical statements: “And against the wall 
of the house he built stories round about, both of the 
Temple and of the oracle; and he made chambers round 
about. The nethermost story was five cubits broad, and 
the middle was six cubits broad, and the third was 
seven cubits broad; for without in the wall of the house 
he made narrowed nests (mis3779, narrowings or re- 
batements) round about, so that the beams should not 
be fastened in the walls of the house. The house, when 
it was in building, was built of stone made ready before 
it was brought thither; so that there was neither ham- 
mer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the house 
while it was building. The door of the middle story 


-was in the right side of the house; and they went up 


with winding stairs into the middle story, and out of 
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the middle into the third. So he built the house, and 
finished it; and covered the house with beams and 
boards of cedar. And then he built chambers against 
all the house, five cubits high; and they rested on the 
house with timber of cedar” (1 Kings vi,7).° From this 
description it may be inferred that the entrance to these 
stories was from without ; but some architects have sup- 
posed that it was from within; which arrangement 
seems to be against the general aim of impressing the 
Israelitish worshippers with sacred awe by the seclusion 
of their sanctuary 

In reference to the windows, it should be observed 
that they served chiefly for ventilation, since the light 
within the Temple was obtained from the sacred can- 
dlesticks. It seems, from the descriptions of the Tem- 
ple, to be certain that the "3, oracle, or holy of ho- 
lies, was an adytum without windows. To this fact Sol- 
-omon appears to refer when he spake, “The Lord said 
that he would dwell in the thick darkness” (1 Kings 
viii, 12). 

The ""3"3, oracle, had perhaps no other opening 
than the entrance, which was, as we may infer from the 
prophetic visions of Ezekiel (which probably correspond 
with the historic Temple of Solomon), six cubits wide. 

From 1 Kings vii, 10, we learn that the private dwell- 
ings of Solomon were built of massive stone. We hence 
infer that the framework of the Temple also consisted 
of the same material. ‘The Temple was, however, wain- 
scoted with cedar wood, which was covered with gold. 
The boards within the Temple were ornamented by 
beautiful carvings representing cherubim, palms, and 
flowers. ‘The ceiling of the Temple was supported by 
beams of cedar wood (comp. Pliny, Hist. Nat. xvi, 69). 
The wall which separated the holy from the holy of 
holies probably consisted not of stone, but of beams of 
‘cedar. It seems, further, that the partition partly con- 
sisted of an opus reticulatum, so that the incense could 
spread from the holy to the most holy. This we infer 
from 1 Kings vi, 21: “So Solomon overlaid the house 
within with pure gold; and he made a partition by the 
chains of gold before the oracle, and he overlaid it with 
gold.” 

The floor of the Temple was throughout of cedar, but 
boarded over with planks of fir (1 Kings vi, 15). The 
doors of the oracle were composed of olive-tree; but 
the doors of the outer temple had posts of olive-tree 
and leaves of fir (ver. 31 sq.). Both doors, as well that 
which led into the Temple as that which led from the 
holy to the holy of holies, had fulding-leaves, which, 
however, seem to have been usually kept open, the aper- 
ture being closed by a suspended curtain—a contrivance 
still seen at the church-doors in Italy, where the church- 
doors usually stand open; but the doorways can be 
passed only by moving aside a heavy curtain. From 2 
Chron. iii, 5, it appears that the greater house was also 
ceiled with fir. It is stated in ver. 9 “that the weight 
of the nails employed in the Temple was fifty shekels 
of gold;” and also that Solomon “overlaid the upper 
chambers with gold.” 

The lintel and side posts of the oracle seem to have 
circumscribed a space which contained one fifth of the 
whole area of the partition; and the posts of the door 
of the Temple one fourth of the area of the wall in which 
they were placed. Thus we understand the passage 1 
Kings vi, 31-35, which also states that the door was cov- 
ered with carved work overlaid with gold. 

Within the holy of holies stood only the ark of the 
covenant; but within the holy were ten golden candle- 
sticks and the altar of incense. See ALTAR; CANDLE- 
STICK. 

The Temple was surrounded by an inner court, which 
in Chronicles is called the court of the priests, and in 
Jeremiah the higher court. This, again, was surround- 
ed by a wall consisting of cedar beams placed on a stone 
foundation (1 Kings vi, 36): “And he built the inner 
court with three rows of hewed stone, and a row of ce- 
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dar beams.” This enclosure, according to Josephus (Ant, 
viii, 3, 9), was three cubits high. Besides this inner 
court, there is mentioned a great court (2 Chron. iv, 9): 
“Furthermore, he made the court of the priests, and the 
great court, and doors for the court, and overlaid the 
doors of them with brass.” It seems that this was also 
called the outward court (comp. Ezek. xl, 17). This 
court was also more especially called the court of the 
Lord’s house (Jer. xix, 14; xxvi,2). These courts were 
surrounded by spacious buildings, which, however, ac- 
cording to Josephus (War, v, 5, 1), seem to have been 
partly added at a period later than that of Solomon. 
For instance (2 Kings xv, 35), Jotham is said to have 
built the higher gate of the house of the Lord. In Jer. 
xxvi, 10 and xxxvi, 10 there is mentioned a new gate 
(comp. also Ezek. xl, 5-47; xlii, 1-14). But this pro- 
phetic vision is not strictly historical, although it may 
serve to illustrate history (comp. also Josephus, Ant. 
viii, 3,9). The third entry into the house of the Lord 
mentioned in Jer. xx xviii, 14 does not seem to indicate 
that there were three courts, but appears to mean that 
the entry into the outer court was called the first, that 
into the inner court the second, and the door of the 
sanctuary the third. It is likely that these courts were 
quadrilateral. In the visions of Ezekiel they form a 
square of four bundred cubits. The inner court con- 
tained towards the east the altar of burnt-offering, the 
brazen sea, and ten brazen lavers; and it seems that 
the sanctuary did not stand in the centre of the inner 
court, but more towards the west. From these descrip- 
tions we learn that the Temple of Solomon was not dis- 
tinguished by magnitude, but by good architectural 
proportions, beauty of workmanship, and costliness of 
materials, Many of our churches have an external form 
not unlike that of the Temple of Solomon. In fact, 
this Temple seems to have been the pattern of our 
church buildings, to which the chief addition has been 
the Gothic arch. Among others, the Roman Catholic 
church at Dresden is supposed to bear much resem- 
blance to the Temple of Solomon. 

2. Modern Reconstructions.—It thus appears that as 
regards the building itself we have little more than a 
few fragmentary notices, which are quite insufficient to 
enable us to make out a correct architectural represen- 
tation of it, or even to arrive at a very definite idea of 
many things belonging to its complicated structure and 
arrangements, All attempts that have been made in 
this direction have utterly failed, and, for the most part, 
have proceeded on entirely wrong principles. Such 
was remarkably the case with the first great work upon 
the subject by professedly Christian writers; namely, 
the portion of the commentary on Ezekiel by the Span- 
ish Jesuits Pradus and Villalpandus (1596-1604) which 
treats of the Temple. It was accompanied by elaborate 
calculations and magnificent drawings; but the whole 
proceeded on a series of mistakes—first, that the Tem- 
ple of Ezekiel was a delineation of that which had been 
erected by Solomon; secondly, that this was again ex- 
actly reproduced in Herod’s; and, thirdly, that the style 
of architecture from the first was of the Graeco-Roman 
character—all quite groundless: suppositions. Their 
idea of Solomon’s Temple was that both in dimensions 
and arrangement it was very like the Escurial in Spain. 
But it is by no means clear whether the Escurial was in 
process of building while their book was in the press in 
order to look like the Temple, or whether its authors 
took their idea of the Temple from the palace. At all 
events, their design is so much the more beautiful and 
commodious of the two that we cannot but regret that 
Herrera was not employed on the book and the Jesuits 
set to build the palace. Various other writers, chiefly 
on the Continent, followed in the same line—Haffen- 
reffer, Capellus (Tpecayroy, printed in the Crit. Sacri), 
Lightfoot, Sturm (in Ugolino), Lamy, Semmler, Mel - 
a notice of whose treatises, some of them large and 
ponderous, may be seen in Bahr, Salomonische Tempel 
(§ 3). They are now of comparatively little use: 
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Ground-plan of Solomon's Temple according to Keil (Biblische Archäologie). 


A, The porch. B, The holy place. C, The most holy place. aa, Side walls of the porch. 6b, The two front pillars. c, Entrance into the holy place. 
d, Entrance into the most holy. e, Entrance into side chambers. i Winding stair to the stories in the side chambers. gg, The side chambers. 
à, The ark. i, Altar of incense. kk, The ten golden candlesticks. //, The ten tables of shew-bread. 





Lightfoot’s, as Bihr admits, is the best of the whole, ; of the times, made little account of anything but the 
being more clear, learned, and solidly grounded in its outward material structure, this being regarded as a 
representations, But it has chiefly to do, as its title sort of copy—though usually in a very inferior style of 
indicates (The Temple, especially as it stood in the art—of some of the temples of heathen antiquity. It 
is only during the present century that any serious ef- 
forts have been made to construct an idea of Solomon’s 
Temple on right principles; that is, on the ground sim- 
ply of the representations made concerning it in Script- 
ure, and with a due regard to the purposes for which it 
was erected, and the differences as well as the resem- 
blances between it and heathen temples of the same 
æra. A succession of works or treatises with this view 
has appeared, almost exclusively in Germany, several 
of them by architects and antiquarians, with special ref- 
erence to the history of the building art. They differ 
very much in merit; and in one of the latest, as per- 
haps also the ablest, of the whole, the treatise of Bähr 





Front Elevation of Solomon’s Temple according to The- 
nius (Die Bücher der Könige). 


Days of Our Saviour), with the Temple of Herod, 
and but very briefly refers to the Temple of Solo- 
mon. An essentially different class of writings on the 
Temple sprang up after the middle of last century, 
introduced by J. D. Michaelis, which, in the spirit 
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Ground-plan of Solomon’s Temple according to Fergusson 
E the disposition of the chambers in the two 
stories). 


already referred to (published in 1848), a review is giv- 
en of the aim and characteristics of preceding investi- 
gations. As a general result, it has been conclusively 
established on the negative side, and is now generally 
acquiesced in, that the means entirely fail us for pre- 
senting a full and detailed representation, in an archi- 
| tectural respect, of the Temple and its related buildings, 
Its being cast in the rectilinear and chest form plainly 
distinguished it from erections in the Greek and Roman 
style; and, if the employment of Phcenician artists 
might naturally suggest some approach in certain parts 
to Phoenician models, it is, on the other hand, admitted 
by the most careful investigators in this particular de- 
partment of antiquarian study that little or nothing is 
known of the Pheenician style of building (Bahr, p. 46). 
— | We here present the delineations of several later an- 


Plan of the Whole Enclosure of Solomon's Temple ac- tiquaries, which show how variously the historical de- 
cording to Thenius. _ scriptions are interpreted and applied. 
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Entirely different from the foregoing is Prof. Paine’s 
adea of the Temple, arising from his interpretation of 
the “enlarging and winding about still upward” of 
Ezek. xli, 7 to mean an overjutting of the upper cham- 
‘bers by galleries (Temple of Solomon, p.38). A serious 
objection to such an arrangement is the insecurity of a 
building thus widening at the top. 

VI. Zerubbabel’s Temple.—We have very few partic- 
ulars regarding the Temple which the Jews erected af- 
ter their return from the Captivity, and no description 
hat would enable us to realize its appearance. But 
there are some dimensions given in the Bible and else- 
where which are extremely interesting as affording 
points of comparison between it and the temples which 
preceded it or were erected after it. 

The first and most authentic are those given in the 
book of Ezra (vi, 3) when quoting the decree of Cyrus, 
wherein it is said, “ Let the house be builded, the place 


where they offered sacrifices, and let the foundations | 
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Perspective of Bolomon’ S Temple, with its Accomp: anying Stractutes (according t to Paine), as seen from the East. 
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thereof be strongly laid; the height thereof threescore 
cubits, and the breadth thereof threescore cubits; with 
three rows of great stones, and a row of new timber.” 
Josephus quotes this passage almost literally (Ant. xi, 4, 
6), but in doing so enables us to translate ‘‘row” (Chald. 


| 712'39, layer) as story (d6po¢, so also the Sept.)—as, in- 


deed, the sense would lead us to infer—for it could only 
apply to the three stories of chambers that surround- 
ed Solomon’s, and afterwards Herod’s, Temple; and 
with this again we come to the wooden structure which 
surmounted the Temple and formed a fourth story. It 
may be remarked, in passing, that this dimension of six- 
ty cubits in height accords perfectly with the words 
which Josephus puts into the mouth of Herod (ibid. xv, 
11, 1) when he makes him say that the Temple built 
after the Captivity wanted sixty cubits of the height 
of that of Solomon. For, as he had adopted, as we 
have seen above, the height of one hundred and twen- 
ty cubits, as written in the Chronicles, for that Temple, 
this one remained only sixty. 
The other dimension of sixty 
cubits in breadth is twenty cu- 
bits in excess of that of Solo- 
mon’s Temple; but there is no 
reason to doubt its correctness, 
for we find, both from Josephus 
and the Talmud, that it was the 
dimension adopted for the Tem- 
ple when rebuilt, or rather re- 
paired, by Herod. At the same 
time, we have no authority for 
assuming that any increase was 
made in the dimensions of either 
the holv place or the holy of 
holies, since we find that these 
were retained in Ezekiel’s de- 
scription of an ideal Temple, 
and were afterwards those of 
Herod's. As this Temple of 
Zerubbabel was still standing 
in Herod's time, and was, more 
strictly speaking, repaired rath- 
er than rebuilt by him, we can- 
not conceive that any of its di- 
mensions were then diminished. 
We are left, therefore, with the 
my), alternative of assuming that 
| |) the porch and the chambers all 

a. {fp round were twenty cubits in 
If width, including the thickness 
1i of the walls, instead of ten cu- 
| bits, as in the earlier building. 
This may, perhaps, to some ex- 
tent, be accounted for by the in- 
troduction of a passage between 
the Temple and the rooms of 
+.) the priest’s lodgings, instead of 
| each being a thoroughfare, as 
must certainly have been the 
case in Solomon’sTemple. This 
alteration in the width of the 
Pteromata made the Temple 
one hundred cubits in length 
by sixty in breadth, with a 
height, it is said, of sixty cu- 
bits, including the upper room, 
or Talar, though we cannot help 
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suspecting that this last dimension is somewhat in ex- 
cess of the truth. 

The only other description of this Temple is found in 
Hecatzus the Abderite, who wrote shortly after the 
death of Alexander the Great. As quoted by Josephus 
(Cont. Ap. i, 22), he says that “in Jerusalem, towards 
the middle of the city, is a stone-walled enclosure about 
five hundred feet in length (wç mevramAeSpoc) and one 
hundred cubits in width, with double gates,” in which 
he describes the Temple as being situated. It may be 
that at this age it was found necessary to add a court 
for the women or the Gentiles, a sort of Narthex or 
Galilee for those who could not enter the Temple. If 
this, or these together, were one hundred cubits square, 
it would make up the “nearly five plethra” of our au- 
thor. Hecatæus also mentions that the altar was twen- 
ty cubits square and ten high. Although he mentions 
the Temple itself, he unfortunately does not supply us 
with any dimensions, 


The Temple of Zerubbabel had several courts (avAai) 


and cloisters or cells (mpó9vpa). Josephus distinguish- 
es an internal and external iepóv, and mentions clois- 
ters in the courts, This Temple was connected with 
the town by means of a bridge (Ant. xiv, 4). 

VII. Ezekieľs Temple.—The vision of a temple which 
the prophet Ezekiel saw while residing on the banks 
of the Chebar in Babylonia, in the twenty-fifth year of 
the Captivity, does not add much to our knowledge of 
the subject. It is not a description of a temple that 
ever was built or ever could be erected at Jerusalem, 
and can consequently only be considered as the beau 
ideal of what a Shemitic temple ought to be. As such 
it would certainly be interesting if it could be correctly 
restored; but, unfortunately, the difficulties of making 
out a complicated plan from a mere verbal description 
are very great indeed, and are enhanced in this instance 
by our imperfect knowledge of the exact meaning of 
the Hebrew architectural terms, and it may also be from 
the prophet describing not what he actually knew, but 
only what he saw in a vision. 

Be this as it may, we find that the Temple itself was 
of the exact dimensions of that built by Solomon, viz. 
an adytum (Ezek. xl, 1-4) twenty cubits square, a naos 
twenty by forty, and surrounded by cells of ten cubits’ 
width, including the thickness of the walls; the whole, 
with the porch, making up forty cubits by eighty. 
The height, unfortunately, is not given. Beyond this 
were various courts and residences for the priests, and 
places for sacrifice and other ceremonies of the Temple, 
till he comes to the outer court, which measured five 
hundred reeds on each of its sides; each reed (ver. 5) 
was six Babylonian cubits long, viz. of cubits each of 
one ordinary cubit and a handbreadth, or, at the lowest 
estimate, twenty-one inches. The reed was therefore 
at least ten feet six inches, and the side consequently 
five thousand two hundred and fifty Greek feet, or with- 
in a few feet of an English mile, considerably more than 
the whole area of the city of Jerusalem, Temple included. 
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It has been attempted to get over this difficulty by 
saying that the prophet meant cubits, not reeds; but 
this is quite untenable. Nothing can be more clear than 
the specification of the length of the reed, and nothing 
more careful than the mode in which reeds are distin- 
guished from cubits throughout; as, for instance, in the 
next two verses (6 and 7), where a chamber and a gate- 
way are mentioned, each of one reed. If “cubit” were 
substituted, it would be nonsense. Nevertheless, Prof.. 
Paine has given a reconstruction of this as well as the 
actual Temple, for the description and dimensions in 
the vision are consistent with themselves and capable 
of being plotted down. 

Notwithstanding its ideal character, the whole is ex- 
tremely curious, as showing what were the aspirations 
of the Jews in this direction, and how different they 
were from those of other nations; and it is interesting 
here, inasmuch as there can be little doubt but that the 
arrangements of Herod’s Temple were in some measure 
influenced by the description here given. The outer 
court, for instance, with its porticos measuring five 
hundred cubits each way, is an exact counterpart, on a 
smaller scale, of the outer court of Ezekiel’s Temple, and 
is not found in either Solomon’s or Zerubbabel’s; and so 
too, evidently, are several of the internal arrangements. 
See EZEKIEL. 

VIII. Herod's Temple.—The most full, explicit, and 
trustworthy information on this subject is contained in 
that tract of the Jewish Talmud entitled Mzddoth (i. e. 
“ measures”), which is almost as minute in its descrip- 
tions and dimensions (no doubt by parties who had seen, 
and as priests been familiar with, the edifice) as a modern 
architect’s specifications. Besides this, the two descrip- 
tions of the Temple incidentally given by Josephus (ut 
sup.) are the only consecutive accounts of the ancient 
structure, Our principal attempt will therefore be to fol- 
low these where they agree, and to reconcile their seem- 
ing discrepancies, noting at the same time all important 
allusions in the Bible and uninspired historians of antiq- 
uity, and constantly comparing the whole with the indi- 
cations on the modern site. Occasional use, for verifica- 
tion, may be made of the measures in the spiritual temple 
of Ezek. xl-xlii, but with great caution, as but few of 
them seem to have been borrowed from the actual type, 
which, moreover, was Solomon’s Temple, and not Herod’s. 


(1.) Tuk OUTER CIROUIT OF THE TEMPLE. 


We assume that the present enclosure of the Haram 
corresponds to the areus of the Temple and of the Tower 
Antonia taken together; and the most convenient mode 
of considering the general contour of the outer wall will 
be afier presenting “the following arguments: 

i. Remains of cyclopean masonry are still found at in- 
tervals on all the sides of the present enclosure of the pe- 
culiar bevelled character which marks their antiquity. 
The English engineers engaged in the late Ordnance sur- 


| vey traced these all along the southern end, and found 


them resting on the native rock, some of them still re- 


| taining the marks of the original Tyrian workmen (see 
| Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 108). 
: (Ant. xv, 11, 3; War, v, 5, 1) that the area of Moriah was 


Now Josephus informs us 


enlarged. by building up enormous walls from the valleys 
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Perspective of Herod’s Temple, with all-its Courts (according to Paine), as seen from the East. 
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Haram at Jerusalem. 
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nance Survey, averages 1540 feet, leaving 
again 5 feet for the thickness of each o 
the three walls. We are not sure, how- 
ever, but that a somewhat greater thick- 
ness should be allowed the outer wall, 
which (on the west side, at least) Jose- 
phus says was “broad” (War, vi, 3, 1), 
and on all sides ‘‘very strong” (Ant. 
xiv, 4, 1). 

On this point, however, there are 
some considerations that at first seem 
to be powerful objections: 

(a) Josephus, in the passage last re- 
ferred to, makes the Temple area only 
a stadium square. But this is evident- 
ly nothing more than a round number 

rom mere recollection, measured only 

by the eye; whereas the Talmud is so 
minute in its interior specification that 
there can be little doubt which to fol- 
low. The 500 reeds in the measurement 
of the spiritual temple by Ezekiel (xlii, 
16-20) seem to have been taken from 
these 500 cubits. 

(b) The modern area is not rectangu- 
Jar, nor are its opposite sides parallel 
or of equal length; the south-west cor- 
ner is the only one that has been posi- 
tively settled as being aright angle, and 
the north side is certainly longer than 
that onthe south. We do not conceive, 
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they are now upside-down, showing that the stones were drafted and mark- therefore, that the term “ square” in the 


ed in the quarry.) 


and filling them in with earth. The lower courses of 
these seem to have been buried under the rubbish that 
fell upon them from the demolition of the upper part of 
the walls, and have thus escaped. It is difficult to sup- 
pose that such masonry could have been the work of later 
times, or that the area would have been altered after such 
prodigious bounds had been set to it. Particular coinci- 
dences of ruins on the eastern, southern, and western 
sides will be noted in giving the circuit of the wall in de- 
tail. The ‘Jews’ Wailing-place” along the western wall 
is agreed upon all hands to be a veritable mark of antiq- 
uity, going back at least as far as the time of Herod. 

ii. The enormous vaulted substructions foynd under 
the southern end of the Haram are evidently the same 
which would be left between these embankments and the 
native rock; and it was apparently among these that the 
tyrant Simon subsisted till after the destruction of the 
city (Josephus, War, vii, 2, 4). But especially does Mai- 
monides spenk expressly of the arches supporting the 
ground on this part in order to prevent graves and oth- 
a bomen beneath (Lightfoot, Prospects of the Temple, 
ch. i). 

iii. That the platform (not the mere building) of the 
Tower Antonia occupied the whole northern end of this 
euciusure we think is nearly certain from the following 
acts : 

a. The scarped rock and wall on this side can be no 
other than the precipice, rendered more inaccessible by 
art, above which Josephus states that this tower, as well 
as those at the other corners of its courts, was reared 
— v, 5,8). No such ridge can be found to the north 
of this. 


b. The presence of the fosse (found in the modern ‘‘ Poo! | 
This | 


of Bethesda’) on this part seems to limit its site. 
ditch is not only referred to in the several notices of An- 
tonia by Josephus above cited, but in Ant. xiv, 4,1, 2 he 
speaks of it as being “broad and deep,” “of immense 
depth ;” so that it could hardly have failed to remain as 
a landmark in all ages. 

c. The projecting bastions at the north-west and north- 
east angles appear to be the relics of the towers at these 
corners, and the projection at the Golden Gate may have 
been connected with the tower at the south-east corner. 

d. The present barracks of the Turkish troops are on 
the traditionary site of the Tower of Antonia at the north- 
west corner of the Haram. 

iv. The actual size of the present. enclosure agrees re- 
markably with the dimensions of the Temple's and An- 
tonia’s areas. According to the Talmud (Middoth, ii, 1), 
the outer court of the Temple was 500 cubits square, 
which, taking the most approved estimate of the Jewish or 
Egyptian cubit at 1.824 feet [see Cuntr], would give 912 
feet as the length ofeach side. Now the total length of the 
southern wall of the Haram is 922 feet, which will allow 
5 feet for the thickness (at the surface) of each wall, a coin- 
cidence that cannot be accidental. Again, Josephus gives 
the distance around the whole enclosure of the Temple 
and Antonia together as being six stadia (War, v, 5, 2): 
and if we subtract from this his estimate of fonr stadia 
for the circuit of the Temple (Ant. xv, 11,3), we have one 
stadium, or about 606 feet, for the additional length of 
the court of Antonia northward on each side. Now this 
added to the square whose base has just been found will 
give about 1521 feet for the sides of the entire enclosure 
on the east and west; and it is a remarkable fact that the 
length ofthe Haram iu this direction, according to the Ord- 


Mishna and Josephus need be so strict- 

ly taken, but only to mean that the area 
was a quadrilateral, apparently rectangular to the eye, and 
of equal dimensions on the east, south, and west sides, 
which are exposed to view. This mode of reconcilement, 
we think, is better than to suppose the line on either of 
these sides to have been shifted, iu the face of every pos- 
sible evidence of identitv. By running the dividing line 


between the Temple and the court of Antonia immediate- 
ly south of the Golden Gate (so as to make this latter, 
which is evidently ancient, the entrance to Antonia, and 
not to the Temple, which had but one eastern gate), we 
obtain another right angle,and make the four sides of 
the Temple area nearly equal. 

Having thus settled the general line of the outer wall 
of the Temple, it remains to trace the objects of interest 
lying along if, both on the inner and outer sides, in which 
endeavor we will begin— 

l. On the south-west corner. Here was the famous 
bridge of which Josephus so often speaks (Ant. xiv, 4, 2, 
twice; War, i, T, 2; ii, 16,3; vi, 6,2; 8,1). Accordingly, 
in the foundation-stoues on the western side of the pres- 
ent wall, 39 feet from the south corner, may still be seen 
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the three lower conrses (50 feet long) of the first arch, evi- 
dently, of this bridge, which spanned the Tyropæon. A 
mensurement of the curve indicates that the span of the 
entire arch was about 45 feet (see these details in the Ord- 
nance Survey, p. 27), 80 that seven such arches would con- 
veniently extend across the valley (350 feet, the remaining 
125 feet to the wall being embankment) and allow suitable 
piers between them. This was evidently the “passage 
over the intermediate valley,” throngh which 

2. The first gate (from the south) on the western side 
of the Temple “led to the kine’s palace’ on Zion (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xv, 11,5). This passave seems to have been 
originally built by Solomon (1 Kings x, 5; 2 Chron. ix, 4). 
The arches, however, may belong to the time of the re- 
i construction of the bridge, perhaps by Herod. Here, we 
: think, must be located “the gate Shallecheth (literally, a 
‘casting down,” perhaps with reference to the steepress 
| of the valley), by the causeway of the going up“ to Zion 

(1 Chron. xxvi, 16; comp. ver. 18); although Lightfoot 
places them both at the northern end of the Temple wall, 
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reading Josephus’s four gates in a southward order 
(Works, ix, 226). There exists still, in fact, a sort of em- 
bankment not far north of this spot, across which the 
‘t upper level” aqueduct from Bethlehem is probably car- 
ried to Moriah. This is apparently the same with the 
gate anciently named Sur (2 Kings xi, 6), otherwise called 
the Gate of the Foundation (2 Chron. xxi il, 5). The reason 
of the name “Sur” (literally, ‘‘ removed”) is quite uncer- 
tain. The “foundation” may refer to the high base of 
the wall supporting the bridge adjoining. It seems to 
have been this passage between the abode of the — 
ing Athaliah on Zion and the refuge of the young king in 
the Temple proper that was specially guarded; the guards 
were three and the same in each, but differently named : 
one section was at the Horse Gate (at “the uee 
house”), another at the other end of the bridge (at this 
t gate of Sur,” or “of the foundation”), and the third at 
the gates of the inner enclosure (‘‘the doors" generally, 
“the gate behind the [former] guard"); so that if any 
enemy passed the first two among ‘‘the people in the 
[outer] courts,” he should still be intercepted by the last 
before reaching the prince. Lightfoot interprets differ- 
ently (Works, ix, 326). In the Talmud it is explicitly said 
that there was (apparently but) one gate in the western 
Temple wall, and in the same connection the gates are 
repeatedly referred to as being five in number, of which 
four are assigned to the other sides (Middoth, i, 1,3). This 
single western one is there called Kiponus (ibid. i, 3). That 
this was the same with the gate in question, we think to 
be probable, from the consideration that this being the 

rincipal entrance on this side—as is evident not only 

om its position and the points connected, but also from 
the slighting manner in which the rest are referred to and 
their destination mentioned—will account for the silence 
in the Talmud respecting the others. From the name it- 
self little can be safely argued ; see Lightfoot’s attempts 
to detine it ( Works, ix, 226). Each of the gates in the 
outer wall of the Temple (as well as those in the inner 
wall) was 20 cubits high and 10 wide (Middoth, ii, 8), which 
Josephus, apparently inclading side and cap ornaments, 
extends (in the case of the inner, and therefore probably 
also the outer, wall) to 30 cubits high and 15 wide (War, 


v, 5, 3). 

3. The second gate northward seems to have been that 
anciently called Parbar, from a comparison of the follow- 
ing facts: 


a. In 1 Chron. xxvi, 18, it is mentioned in connection 
with “the causeway,” as if next to Shallecheth. 

b. In 2 Kings xxiii, 11 is made mention of a gate lead- 
ing from “the suburbs” into the Temple, apparently not 
far from the palace; and this precisely agrees with the 
southern ove of the two middle gates which Josephus 
states led to “the suburbs” (Ant. xv, 11,5). The word 
“ parbar” (which only occurs in these two Biblical pas- 
sages, and in Ezek. xxvii, 28) is used by the rabbins as 
meaning “suburb,” although its radical sense would ap- 
penr to be an open building or space (see Gesenius and 

nxtorf, Lex. 8. v.). 

c. At a point 265 feet north of the south-west corner of 
the Haram there still exists a gate (Bab el-Mugharibeh, 
“the vate of the Western Africans”) in the modern wall, 
leading into the Haram, and in the nature of the case 
there must always have been a gate near this spot. 

d. Beyond this point, as we shall presently see, there is 
no opportunity for a gate south of the point where the 
‘north wall of Zion would have joined the Temple; but 
that wall must have included one of these — to the 
suburbs,” both for the sake of convenience and to prevent 
an undue crowding of three gates in the western Temple 
wall north ofits junction with the Zion wall. Here, how- 
ever, there is just convenient space for a gate, and a suit- 
able locality about half-way between the bridge and the 
Zion wall. 

e. These views are confirmed by the following point: 

4. Josephus mentions (War, vi, 3, 2) as lying along this 
wall “John's Tower, which he built in the war he made 
against Simon, over the gates that led to the Xystus,” by 
which gate we understand this of Parbar, and that the 
tower was constructed over an enlargement of its gate- 
way lying opposite Simon’s or the Lying-out Tower. 

5. The next object of interest is ‘‘the Council- house” 
mentioned by Josephus as the termination of the old wall 
at the Temple (War, v, 4, 2), which plainly implies that it 
lay in the corner where the city and Temple walls met, 
and immediately joined them both. This building we 
therefore locate on that part of the Haram which adjoins 
the termination of the present Street of David, for the 
reasons following: 

a. The courses of old foundation-stones forming ‘‘the 
Jews’ Wailing-place” show that there was no structure 
anciently adjoining them, and therefore the Council- 
honse must be located north of this spot. 

b. The space here unappropriated (about 100 feet, be- 
tween the Jews’ Wailing-place and David Street) would 
be a suitable one for a public building with its interior 
court and connected offices. 

c. The Mukhama, or ‘‘ town-hall,” of the modern city is 
exactly on this spot, and ‘‘some of it has more the ap- 
pearance of being in situ than many of the other remains 
in the city” (Ordnance Survey, p. 28). 
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6. Just north of the Zion wall thus located, we would 
place one of the gates af Asuppim, referred to in 1 Chron. 
xxvi, 17 as lying on the western side of the Temple, iden- 
tical with J oep us’s other gate leading to the suburbs, at 
a convenient place, and uniformly situated with respect to 
the gate above and that below, and just at the present 
Bab es-Silsileh, or “ Gate of the Chain,” at the head of the 
modern ‘‘ Street of David,” which is the principal entrance 
to the Haram. 

T. Adjoining this on the inside must have been the 
House of Asuppim, or “ collections” (1 Chron. xxvi, 15), 
occupying (part of) the cloister between the two gates 
of the same name. It probably was the place of deposit 
for the Temple offerings (see Lightfoot, Works, ix, 230). 
This is apparently ‘that northern edifice which was be- 
tween the two gates" mentioned by Josephus (War, vi, 2, 
T), for that these were the two gates of Asuppim is evident 
from several considerations: 

a. The Romans, although then assaulting the outer 
Temple wall, evidently attacked its north-west corner, 
where the Temple proper was nearest to them, and there- 
fore would not have reared their engines south of the 
junction of the old wall with the Temple, which leaves 
but these two gates for the sphere of their operations on 
the west. 

b. That this building was on the west side of the Tem- 
ple is clear from the fact that of the four engines the first 
was opposite the north-west angle of the inner court 
[from a northerly point of attack], and the last one far- 
ther along the north side; if, then, this second one be op- 
posite the same north-west corner of the inner court from 
a westerly direction, the third will be farther south on the 
west side, between the south gate of Asuppim and the old 
wall—a natural and consistent arrangement. The Tower 
of Antonia proper prevented any being reared nearer the 
extreme north-west corner of the outer wall. 

8. The other Gate of Asuppim we therefore place at a 
corresponding distance northward, opposite where a gate 
enters the Haram from the modern ‘‘Cotton Mart,” and 
hence called Bab el-Kattanin. Lightfoot asserts that this 
gate (which, however, he calls Shallecheth) was diametri- 
cally opposite the eastern gate ( Works, ix, 226), but appar- 
ently without any authority. This is evidently also Jo- 
sephus'a “last [gate on this side that) led to the other 
city,” i.e. Acra (Ant. xv, 11, 5). 

9. In this last passage, also, Josephus states that on 
passing out of this gate ‘‘the road descended down into 
the valley [of the Tyropeon] by a great number of steps, 
and thence up again by the ascent,” which agrees with 
the fact that the detritus adjoining the wall is here 72 feet 
deep (Ordnance Survey, p. 29). 

10. We next arrive at the north-west corner of the Tem- 
ple enclosure, about 1000 feet from the east as well as the 
south side. Near this corner were private passages for 
the Roman guard from Antonia to the galleries within 
the wall (Josephus, War, v, 5, 8). 

11. On the north side there was but one gate (the “two 
gates” of Josephus [ War, vi, 2, 7] have been shown above 
not to belong to the north side), which the Talmud calls 
Tedi (Middoth, i, 3), a word of uncertain signification, but 
apparently indicative of “privacy” from its being less 
used, and therefore less ornamented, than the other gates 
(30 Lightfoot from the Talmud), which the obstruction 
of Antonia would naturally occasion. We place it in the 
middle of the wall, nearly oppone both the Gate of Song 
ma the present ‘“‘ Gate el-Hitta,” on the north side of the 

aram. 

12. The north-east corner of the square would thus 
fall just south of the Golden Gate, considered as repre- 
senting the tower at that angle of the enclosure of An- 
tonia, possibly the old tower of Meah (Neh. iii, 1; xii, 

9) 


13. On the east side there was but one gate, that of 
Shushan (Middoth, i, 3), so called from a representation of 
that city on the walls of one of its chambers. It was op- 
posite the entrance of the porch of the Temple, in order 
that the priest, when he burned the red heifer on the 
Mount of Olives, might exactly face the altar; on which 
account the tower over the gate was lower than those 
surmounting the other gates, so as not to intercept his 
view. So infers Lightfoot from the Talmud and Maimon- 
ides (Works, ix, 218, 219); which location, however, Mr. 
Wiliams finds it necessary to dispute (Holy City, ii, 355, 
note 5). This position shows that this gate and the altar 
were in a range with the other gates between them. By 
an inspection of the sectional view of the Temple on the 
map, it will appear that at a certain height on the Mount 
of Slives the fire on the altar might be seen through the 
inner gates and over this gate. e find no traces of this 
gate mentioned by travellers. 

14. At the south-east corner Josephus says there was a 
tremendous precipice (Ant, xv, 11, 3, 5), apparently *‘the 
pinnacle of the Temple” on which the tempter placed 
Christ (Luke iv, 9), still to be recognised in the steep de- 
scent at this point, and proved to have been anciently 
more profound by the vaulted substructions beneath the 
inside of the Haram, Side this angle of its platform 
above the old bed of the valley. The wall is here abont 
66 feet high, and about 80 feet deep from the present sur- 
face of the ground outside. From Josephus's language 
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in War, vi, 3, 3, it is evident that the precipice at the north- 
east angle was also very considerable. 

15. On the south side, according to the Talmud, were 
two gates, both named Huldah (Middoth, i, 8), perhaps 
from the prophetess of that name. These are evidently 
the “ gates in the middle” of this side mentioned by Jo- 
eephus (Ant. xv, 11,5). We conclude that they lay ver 
near together, and (with Dr. Robinson) identify them wit 
the double gateway still found in the south Haram wall 
at the point where the modern city wall joins it. Its en- 
tire breadth is 42 feet (Robinson, Bibl. Res. i, 450) and it 
is reached by a sloping passage from the platform of the 
Haram, as the embankment here could never have other- 
wise admitted an exit, nor even then without exterior 
sepa Lightfoot, however, makes these gates divide the 
wall into three equal parts (Works, ix, 224), apparently 
merely arguing from the statement of Josephus. It is 
worthy of note that in 1 Chron. xxvi, 14-18 but one set of 
guards is constantly assigned to the south side, in like 
terms as to the single gates on the north and east, where- 
as four sets are, in both enumerations, assigned to the 
west side. The other modern vestiges of portals on this 
side are of inferior size and antiquity. 

16. On the several sides of the Court of the Gentiles 
that lay within the outer wall (called also the Outer 
Coart, Lower Court, and by the rabbins usually ‘‘ Moun- 
tain of the Lord’s House”) there were several objects wor- 
thy of special note: 

(1.) On the north and west sides were double interior 
porticos or cloistera, each 15 cubits wide, supported by 
columns and sustaining a roof on cedar beams (Josephus, 
War, v, 5, 2). 

(2.) On the east side was Solomon's Porch (John x, 28; 
Acts iii, 11), of the sume size and style with those on the 
north and west (Josephus, Ant, xv, 11,3; xx, 9, 7). 

(3.) On the south side was the Royal Portico (apparent- 
ly so called after Herod, who rebuilt it; Josephus, War, 
i, 21, 1), which differed from the rest in being triple, the 
two side aisles being 30 feet broad, and the middle one 
once and a half as broad (Ant. xv, 11, 5). Lightfoot has 
strangely set these down as being respectively 15 and 42} 
cubits broad (Pitman’s edition of his Works, iz. 239, with 
which his own map agrees; the English folio edition, i, 
1061, has the same numbers; but the Latin edition in Ugo- 
lino, Thesaurus, ix, 596, has for the middle aisle forty-one 
cubits), in which we red eee oversight (perhaps from 
thinking of the dimensions of the other cloisters), as all 
editions of Josephus here rend alike, and the Middoth 
does not particularize on this point. The hypothesis 
of Williams (Holy City, ii, 401) that would throw the 
Royal Portico outside the Temple area is opposed to 
all ancient authority; so much so that even his coadju- 
tor Prof. Willis is constrained to dissent from him (ibid. 
i, 103). 

(4.) These cloisters were adorned with Corinthian col- 
umns of solid marble, 162 in number (of such size that 
three men could just span them with their outstretched 
arms, making about a diameter of six feet), which sepa- 
rated the aisles, besides another row half imbedded in 
the outer wall (Josephus, Ant. xv, 11,5). We understand 
this to be the number of all the columna that stood alone 
in all the circuit of this court, and not those of the Royal 
Portico merely ; for they would then be nnduly crowded, 
and the avernge space between them which wehave made 
(about 45 feet) is no greater span for the roof timbers 
than across the middle aisle of the south cloister. The 
harmony with which the several gates fall in between 
them when thus distributed is no little corroboration of 
the entire scheme. In the substructed vaults the rows of 
piers are 15 feet apart, and thus certain rows of them 

. would fall exactly under these pillars, these piers also av- 
eraging about half the distance apart of the columns 
above. (See Prof. Willis’s remarks in Williama’s Holy 
City, appendix, i, 125-128; although we cannot see why 
he should think that a column stood over each pier one 
way when they could have been only over every other, or 
every third one, the other way.) These columns were 25 
cubits high on three sides, which determines the height 
of the roof on those sides (Josephus, War, v, 5, 2); but on 
the south side the (shafts of the) two exterior rows were 
27 feet high, the capitals and donble bases raising the 
roof to 50 feet, and the middle aisle was twice as high, 
probably by another series of columns of the same size 
surmounting the tirst (Ant. xv, 11,5). Balustrades doubt- 
less guarded the edges of the flat roofs, and the gates 
were probably capped with turrets, for ornament as well 
as defence. 

(5.) There were porters’ lodges adjoining at least five of 
the gates (Middoth, i, 1), and probably similar structures 
for the accommodation of the Levites guarding each of 
the yates (1 Chron. xxvi, 12, 13). 

(6.) The Talmud also speaks of shops in this court, where 
articles used in sacrifice were kept for sale, as well as of 
a room in which the Jewish “Council of Twenty-three,” 
and afterwards the Sanhedrim, sat; these Lightfoot lo- 
cates near the Shushan Gate, the former on the ground- 
floor and the latter overhead (Works, ix, 241-244). It was 

robably an abuse of this privilege of sale that led to the 
ntroduction of cattle, sheep, and pigeons by the traders 
whom Christ expelled. 
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(II.) THE SAOBED ENOLOBURE. 

Brevity will require that in the consideration of the de- 
tails of the interior portions of the Temple the simple di- 
mensions and statements should be exhibited, together 
with their authority, with as little discussion as possible. 

1. A lattice-wall all around, 1 cubit broad, 3 cubits high, 
with equidistant pillars containing notices of non-admisx- 
sion (Josephus, Ant. xv, 11,5; War, v, 5,2); called chél 
(Lam. ii, 8). 

2. This stood 12 steps, each one half cubit high and 
broad, above the Gentiles’ Court (on the north and south 
cagal (Middoth, ii, 8), but 14 {on the east side] (War, v, 5, 


). 
3. Adjoining was a platform, 10 cubits wide (War, v, 5, 2). 


(III.) Tux Court or THE WOMEN. 

1. This court (called also New Court, 2 Chron. xx, 5; 
Onter Court, Ezek. xlvi, 21: Treasury, John viii, 20) was 
135 cubits square (internally) ( Middoth, ii, 5); “ four- 
square” (War, v, 5, 2). 

2. A gate on each side (War, v, 5, 2). 
bits wide {including ornaments), supported by pillars at 
the side, and having rooms above (War, v, 5, 3). 

8. The east gate (called ‘‘ Beautiful,” Acts iii, 2) was 40 
cubits wide [including side ornaments of 5 cubits) (War, 
v, 5, 3). 

4, There were 5 steps from the platform [i. e. the differ- 
ence between the floors of this court and that of the Is- 
raelites) (War, v, 5, 2, 8). 

5. There were 15 steps to the Court of the Israelites 
(War, v, 5, 3); circular for the ‘‘ Psalms of degrees” (Mid- 
doth, ii, 5). l 

6. Corner courts of the Women’s Court, each 40 cubits 
from east to west [and 30 broad), with interior open spaces, 
20 cubits by 14, for boiling sacrifices; the covered rooms 
around that in the north-east corner for performing the 
ceremony of release from a Nazarite’s vow, in the south- 
east for a wood repository, in the south-west for clenns- 
ing lepers, in the north-west chambers for wine and oil 
for offerings (Middoth, ii, 5; Ezek. xlvi, 21-24). Lightfoot, 
however, makes the Nazarites’ room in the south-east, 
the wood-room in the north-east, the lepers’ room in the 
borth- west, and the wine and oil rooms In the south-west 
( Works, ix, 307), correcting Surenhusius’s mistrauslation. 

7. Single gulleries of two stories [men below, women 
above] between the corner courts (on the north, east, nud 
west sides] (Middoth, ii, 5); supported by columns similar 
to those of the Gentiles’ Court (War, v, 5, 2). 

8. There were eleven treasure-chests distributed in front 
of the columns in this court, besides the two at the gute 
Shushan for the half-shekel tax (Lightfoot, from the rab- 
bins, Works, ix, 315). 

9. Underground rooms for musical instruments on each 
side of the pate between this and the Israelites’ Court 
(Middoth, ii, 6). 

10. There was a tower over the east [Beautiful] gate 
with an occult [subterranean] passage from the Tower An- 
tonia for the Roman guard (Ant. xv, 11, 7). 


These were 30 cu- 


(IV.) Tur Court or THE ISRAELITES. 


1. This was 1S7 cubits from east to west, 135 from north 
to south, 8 cubits wide on the north and south, and 11 on 
the east and west (Middoth, ii, 6). 

2. Surrounded by a portico similar to those of the Gen- 
tiles’ Court, but single (War, v, 5. 2). 

3. Had three gates on the north and south, none on the 
west (Middoth, i, 4; War, v, 5,2). Those on the north and 
south equidistant (Ant. xvi, 11,5; Middoth, v, 8). 

4, — called Higher Gate (2 Kinga xv, 35; 2 Chron. 
xxvii, 3), New Gate (Jer. xxvi, 10; xxxvi, 10), Gate of En- 
trance (Ezek. xl, 15), Gate of Nicanor (Middoth, i, 4). 

5. Gates and rooms in the wall a lala as follows, be- 
ginning at the south-west corner (for the authority of 
most of these points it is sufficient to refer to Lightfoot’s 
citations [ Works, ix, 333-380), as there can be no dispute 
respecting them. We have not in all cases arranged the 
rooms precisely like Lightfoot, but have made a few slight 
changes where D seemed requisite): 

(1.) Sentinel’s Hall, west of the first gate. 

(2.) Gate of Kindling. 

(8.) Guard-room, adjoining east. 

(4.) Gate of Firstlings, in the middle. 

(5.) Guard-room adjoining it. 

(6.) Wood-room for the use of the altar, adjoining the 

(7.) Water-gate, the last on this side. 

(8.) Well-room, with its draw-well connected with a res- 
ervoir (the aqueduct from Bethlehem ?) deriving its waters 
from a westerly direction, and an engine for forcing it 
into the priests’ laver. 

(9.) House Gazith, at the south-east corner, consisting 
of two parts: 

[1.] The Session-room of the Sanhedrim, with its triple 
semicircles for seating the members, and its desks. From 
a comparison of the number of members with the size of 
the room, we find that the space in the wall could by no 
means contain them, and have therefore enlarged it out- 
wardly. 

[2.] A room for the priests to pray and cast their lots 


in. 
(10.) On the south side of the Gate of Nicanor, the 


mal 
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Pastry-man’s Chamber, for baking the salt cakes burned 
with the daily sacrifice. , 

(11.) Ou the north side of the same gate, the Priests’ 
Wararobe, for the pontifical dresses. 

(12.) In the north-east corner, the Earthenware-room, for 
the sacred pottery. 

(13.) A Guard-room, adjoining on the east. 

(14.) The Gate of Song. 

(15.) Adjoining this, a Wash-room for cleansing the en- 
trails, etc., of sacrifices. 

(16.) A Room for Hides of victims, and 

(17.) The Salt-room, for the salt used in preserving them, 
both in order, adjoining 

(18.) The Gate of Women. Adjoining this, : 

(19.) A Treasure-room, for the more permanent deposit 
of the money from the House of Asuppim. 

(20.) A Guard-room, and next, 

(21.) The other Treasure-room, for the same purpose as 
the former. These adjoined 

(22.) The Gate of Burning, the last of the six. 

(23.) The interval between this gate and the western 
wall was called the House of Burning, and was divided 
into three equal parts. This building projected inwardly 
into the Court of the Israelites, like one portion of the 

ouse Gazith. These two buildings alone had entrances 
from the sacred enclosure, all the other rooms being en- 
tered only from the court within: 

(1.] Adjoining the gate, the House of the Consecrated 
Stones of the former altar (removed after the rededication 
under the Maccabees, as having been desecrated by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes), in the northern subdivision; and on 
the south the Shew-bread Ba ; 

[2.] In the middle the Priests’ Hall, where was a fire 
for the use of the guards at night. 

(3.] The western portion was occupied, on the north for 
a d’riests’ Bathing-room, and on the south fur keeping the 
Lambs selected for the daily sacrifice. 

6. The principal difficulty connected with this court is 
the number of steps, and their height, leading into it on 
the north and south, and arises from a confusion in the 
terme by which Josephus mentions them. He says (War, 
v, 5, 2) that between the sacred platform and the interior 
court “were other steps, each of 5 cubits apiece,” which 
we understand to mean that the Court of the Israelites 
was entered by [two flights of] steps, each [flight] rising 
5 cubits, thus making 20 steps, in two sets of half-cubit 
steps. Again he says (ibid. § 4) that “there were 15 steps 
[those of the ‘“ degrees”) which led away [i. e. eastward] 
from the [west] wall of the Court of the Women to li. e. to- 
wards] this greater gate [the Beautiful Gate], whereas those 
that led thither [i. e. to the platform down to which the 
Beautiful Gate led) from the other gates (opening towards 
this platform] were jive steps shorter,” by which we can 
only understand (according to the above interpolations) 
that the number of the steps leading out of the Court of 
the Israelites on the east exceeded by 5 the number [in 
each flight] of those on the north and south; for if these 
latter were but 10 in all, each must have been one cabit in 
the rise (T3 cubits at the Nicanor Gate + 2% at the Beauti- 
ful Gate = 10), an impracticable ascent. Finally, he says 
(ibid. § 2) that ‘‘the height of its buildings (those of the 
Women’s Court], althongh it were on the outside 40 cubits, 
was hidden by the steps, and on the inside that height 
was but 25 cubits,” which we take to denote that the top 
of the wall enclosing the Court of the Israelites (which 
was continuous with that of the Court of the Women) 
was 40 cubits from the level of the floor of the Conrt of 
the Gentiles, the intervening steps making the difference 
(15 cubits) of its internal altitude—as would be true with- 
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in a single cubit 16). The gate-turrets 


were still higher than this. The steps mentioned by Jo- 
sephus (War, v, 1,5) as preventing the erection of John’s 
engines on any other spot than “behind the inner court 
over against the west end of the cloister” seem to be 
those that ran around the three sides of the Priests’ 
Court, at the railing separating it from the cloistered 
Court of the Israelites. 

7. The thickness of this wall is nowhere stated in the 
Mishna, but is given by Josephus as being S cubits (War, 
vi, 5, 1, at the close); and the numerons rooms contained 
within it would seem to justify a greater thickness than 
in any of the other walls. 


(V.) Toe Court or THE PRIESTS, THE GREAT ALTAR, AND 
THE TEMPLE PROPER. 

These are treated of in the Mishna in the fullest detail, 
and the minatest points—to the thickness of the walls and 
partitions, the number, size, and position of the doors, the 
dimensions, order, and sitnation of the rooms and pas- 
sages, with all their po one and contents—are given 
with the precise exp icitness of specifications for a build- 
er’s contract; so that as to everything, great or small, 
contained within these bounds there is such full and 
trustworthy authority that all one has to do is to collect 
and plot them down on the plan. This the reader will 
find so carefully and completely done to his hand by 
Lightfoot, in his Prospects of the Temple, so often referred 
to, that to detail it here would be but to repeat his state- 











Judah (2 Sam. iv, 7). The subsequent 
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ments: we have examined his authorities and cunclusions 
in detail, and believe that no accurate description can do 
much more than follow his digest on this subject. We 
have embodied the results in our map accompanying this 
volume. The points in which we have varied from his 

lan are too few and unimportant to be worth enumerat- 
ing. One particular, however, requires special considera- 
tion, becanse its settlement involves the discussion of the 
few points that have not been determined above; and to 
this we add such other remarks as will convey a suffi- 
ciently definite idea of the main edifice. 

1. The Position of the Great Altar. — Its distance from 
the northern boundary of the Court of the Israelites is 
giveu in the Mishna in the following words: ‘From 
north to south [the Israelites’ Court was] 135 cubits 
[wide], as follows: from the ascent to the extremity of 
the altar [i. e. the whole eurih of the altar including its 
inclined ascent] were 62 cubits [i. e. horizontal measure, 
for the altar is elsewhere given as 32 cubits square, and 
the slope of the ascent as another 32 cubits, which would 
give 64 instead of 62 cubits, measured superficially (see 
Lightfoot, Works, ix, 413)], from the altar to the rings 8 
cubits; the place of the rings was 24 cubits, thence from 
the rings to the tables were 4 cubits, from the tables to 
the columns 4, from the columns to the wall of the court 
8 cubits [naking thus 110 cubits] ; the rest [25 cubits] were 
as well the space between the ascent and wall as a place of 
columns” (Middoth,v, 1). This last clause is somewhat 
ambiguous, but is generally understood as meaning that 
there was a space of 25 cubits between the south wall and 
the foot of the “ascent,” which contained some extra 
posts (like those on the north side) for sacrificing on 
crowded occasions—an interpretation from which we do 
not see any good reason for dissenting. So L’Empereur 
(in his separate commentary on the Middoth, p. 173) ex- 
plains, ‘‘ Partly for an [open] space and partly for the 
place of [extra] columns,” assigning 123 cubits to each 

ortion, which amounts to the same thing aes to the point 
in question. So also Lightfoot (Works, ix, 413). The po- 
sition of the altar from east to west is fixed with regard to 
the court in which it lay in terms which are free from any 
ambiguity. . 

In common with most antiquarians, we are disposed to 
find the native rock, on which the altar is assumed to have 
been reared, in the remarkable Sacred Rock under the dome 
of the central mosque of the Haram. This is 50 or 60 feet 
broad, occupying nearly the whole space immediately un- 
der the dome, and rising about 5 feet above the floor of 


the building, which is 12 feet higher than the rest of the 


enclosure. The centre of the rock is about 785 feet from 
the southern and 610 from the eastern wall of the Haram. 
The frequent supposition that it stood within the most 
holy place, or at least within the Temple proper, is neg- 
atived by the relative distances presently to be noticed 
from the Talmud. The positive reasons for making the 
Piar coincide with the Sacred Rock may be stated as fol- 
OWS: 

(a.) Tradition—Jewish, Christian, and Moslem—favors 
it (see Williams, Holy City, ii, 340-343). 

(b.) This rock is prominent above all other spots, and 
we Know that the great altar was higher than even the 
floor of the Temple itself. 

(c.) The upper platform of the Haram thus most nearly 
coincides with that of the sacred enclosure of the Temple. 

(d.) The cave and sewer at the south-east corner of the 
present rock would thus be identical with the ancient 
heal ae and drain for the blood sprinkled around the 
altar. 

This site of the great altar fixes the general position of 
the Temple and sacred enclosure generally within the 
great area, and agrees with the only definite etatement iu 


the Mishna on the subject, namely, that “the greatest * 


space between the Temple and the wall of the outer court 
was on the south side. the next greatest on the east, the 
next on the north, and the least on the west” (Middoth, ii, 
1). According to our arrangement, the spaces (at the near- 
est point) between the chél, or sacred fence, and the inner 
surface of the outmost wall are respectively on the west 
about 78 feet, on the north about 80 feet, on the east 
about 239 feet, on the south about 643 feet. Lightfoot’s 
plan has nearly the same. Dr. Wm. Brown (of Scot- 
land), in his work on the Antiquities of the Jews (i, 70), 
lays them down in cubits, as follows: sonth, 259; east, 
90; north, 725 west,49. Fergusson arbitrarily refers these 
measurements to the inner court of the Temple (Temples 
of the Jews, p. 118), on the ground that the Talmud states 
that “in the place largest in measurement was held most 
service” (Middoth, ii, 1); but the text obviously means the 
space in the outer court, us that alone is the subject there 
treated of. 

The position of the altar also fixes the line of the boun- 
dary between the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, which 
at this date cut off one cubit from the sonth-east corner 
of the altar—a circumstance of which the rabbins take 
frequent notice (see Lightfoot, Works, ix, 395). This boun- 
dary originally ran entirely south of the holy city (Josh. 
xv, (-9; xviii, 15-17), but the conquest of Jebus by David 
appears to have annexed Mount Zion permanently to 

urchase of the 
threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite by David (xxiv, 
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24; 1 Chron. xxi, 95) as the site of his altar, and event- 
ually of the Temple (2 Chron. iii, 1), does not seem to 
have removed it entirely out of the tribe of Benjamin. 

2. General Description of the Temple Pruper.—This we 
find well summarized in Winer (Realwérterb. ii, 553 80.), 
from the combined statements of the Talmnd and Jose- 
phus (the latter, however, although a priest by birth, and 
therefore entitled to admission to the building, 80 con- 
stantly mixes the description of Herod’s with that of Sol- 
omon’s Temple that we must often distrust his details). 

This editice was constructed upon new foundations 
{Josephuy, Ant. xv, 11, 3), and of white marble, the blocks 
being in some instances 45 cubits long, 6 broad, and 5 
high (War, v, 5,6; comp. Ant, xv, 11,3). The entire width 
(from north to south) of the porch was (exteriorly) 100 cu- 
bits; but the remainder (rear part) of the building was 
only 60 cubits (according to the Talmudists 70, including 
the side chamber of 5 cubits, the wall of 6 cubits, etc.), 
so that the porch projected 20 (or 15) cubits on each side 
beyond the rest of the structure. Its length was also 100 
cubits, and its height the same; but Josephus says (Ane. 
Xv, 11,3) that eventually it sank 20 cubits (the original 
height being 120), a statement which Hirt (p. 10) regards 
{probably with justice) as a mere legend. The interior 
space was, accordiug to Josephus, so divided that the 
pori had a length (from north to south) of 50 cubits, a 

readth of 20, and a height of 90 (comp. War, v, 5, 5); the 
holy place a length of 40 cubits, a breadth of 20, and a 
height of 60; and the most holy place a lefgth and breadth 
-of 20 cubits, and a height of 60; but the Talmud (Middoth, 
iv, 6) makes the height of both the latter rooms to have 
been only 40 cubits, by which we suspect it means the 
extra height above the ceiling of the most holy place, 
since this last was a perfect cube. The entire building 
also seeme to have been 100 cubits in each dimension, as 

Josephus in the main indicates, although his numbers in 
several passages appear to-be confused or corrupt. This 
likewise is the statement of the Talmud (ibid. iv, 7), 
according to which the length (from east to west) of the 
porch was only 11 cubits, that of the sanctuary 40 cubits, 
and that of the shrine 20 cubits; while on the west, below 
the holy of holies, was a space (for a chamber) of 6 cubits 
d{comp. also ibid. iv, 3), besides 23 cubits for the thick- 
ness of the walls and partitions. If, as Josephus and the 
Talmud both state, the porch was 100 cubits high, but (as 
the latter states) only 90 high on the inside, the difference 
of 10 cubits may have been that of the peaked roof, if a ga- 
dle; but the difference in their numbers as to the height 
of the rear portion of the bnilding gives probability to the 
statement of the Talmud (7bid. iv, 6) that there was an 


upper room (abe bd) over the holy and most holy places, 
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containing trap-doors in the floor, through which work- 
men were let down into the most holy place to make re- 
pairs (ibid. iv, 5). Josephus calls this part of the buildin 
TO Umeppov nepos, and the Talmud gives it a height of 
cubite, which apparently refers only to the intermediate 
space left by the difference between the holy and the most 
holy place. As to the style of the roof (whether flat or 
peaked) Josephus says norne. he only remarks (War, 
v, 5, 6) that it was surmounted (xara xopuygnv) by golden 
spikes (feo), probably of gilded iron, fastened with lead, 
for scaring away the birds; the same are mentioned in 
the Talmud (3993 mdi, Middoth, iv, 6), where they are 
said to have been one cubit in height. The roof itself ap- 
pears, according to the Mishna, to have been a low gable 
(see L’Empereur, ad Middoth, iv, 6), with a balustrade 
(tS) three cubits high. The space above the my 
is thus divided (Ifiddoth, iv, 6): 1 cubit “%2 (? ceiling); 
2 cubits nps nn (place of rain-water); 1 cubit MP9 


(timber); 1 cubit NAT DA (flooring); 3 cubits railing; 1 
cubit scarecrows. On both sides of the interior apart- 
ments was a space of 20 cubits devoted to a suite of rooms 
(oiko: tpioteyo:), which, however, extended only 60 cubits 
high (Josephus, Ant. xv, 11,3; War, v, 5,5). According to 
the Talmud (Middoth, iv, 3), these (DRD) were in all 38; 
namely, 15 on the north and south side ench, and 8 on the 
west or rear (comp. the “many mansions,” povai modAat, 
of John xiv, 2). The shoulder or projecting space (north 
and south) on each side of the porch (40 cubits in Jose- 
phus, 30 in the Talmud) was used as a depository of the 
sacrificial implements (mpdsnn MMA, locus secespita- 
rum, Middoth, iv, T). 

The most holy place, which was entirely empty (éxe:ro 
ody bAws èy abtw, Josephus, War, v, 5,5), except the stone 
CIMW JIN) which occupied the place of the ark (Mish- 
na, Yoma, v, 2), and on which the high-priest set the cen- 
ser (the rabbins relate many marvels concerning it), was 
separated at the doorway from the holy place (Josephus, 
War, v, 5,5) by a vail xaraméracua), Which was torn by 
the earthquake at Jesus’ denth ( Matt. xxvii, 51). The 
rabbins speak of a double vail: according to the Talmud 
these occupied a space of 1 cubit between the apartments 
(OPD, Middoth, iv, 7). The holy place had an entrance 
with two gold-plated door-leaves, which, according to Jo- 
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sephus (War, v, 5, 4), were 55 cubits high and 16 broad ; 
but, according to the Mishna (Middoth, iv, 1), 20 cubits 
high and 10 — difference which Lightfoot recon- 
ciles by supposing that Josephus includes the decorations 
(cornice, entablature, etc.). The Talmudists also speak 
of a double door at this passage, which the thickness of 
the walls renders probable. The sanctuary stood open, 
or was Closed only by a screen of embroidered Babylonian 
tapestry of byssus. See Varr. As furniture of the holy 

lace Josephus mentions only the seven-armed candela- 
Bram, the table of shew-bread, and the altar of incense. 
The porch bad a doorway 70 cubits high and 25 broad 
(Mishna, 40 high and 20 broad, Middoth, ili, 7: probably to 
be reconciled as above). The porch contained two ta- 
bles, one of marble, the other of gold, on which the priests 
daily set respectively the old and the fresh shew-bread 
taken from and carried into the Temple (Mishna, Shekal. 


vi, 4). 

io front of the porch, within the priests’ court, stood in 
close proximity (but somewhat to the south, Middoth, iii, 
6) the laver m13); and there (22 cnbits from the porch) 
stood the great altar [see BUENT-OFFERING]), the interven- 
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ing space being regarded as especially holy (Mishna, Che- 
lim, i, 9). North of this were 6 rows of rings (in the pave- 
ment), to which the animals to be slaughtered were fast- 
ened ; a little beyond were S low pillars with cedar beams 
across them, from which the sacrifices were suspended: 
and between these pillars stood marble tables (‘rby 
ww DW); on which their flesh and entrails were laid 
(Middoth, iii, 5; v, 2; Tamid, iii, 5; Shekalim, vi, 4). West 
of the altar stood two tables ; one of marble, on which the 
fat of the victims was deposited ; the other of silver (?), 
upon which were kept the implements for this service. 
See SACRIFICIAL OFFERING. 

3. Magnificence of the Central Building.—The vast sums 
which Herod laid out in adorning this structure gave it 
the most magnificent and impo-tng appearance. ‘Its 
appearance,” says Josephus, “had everything that could 
strike the mind and astonish the sight. For it was on 
every side covered with solid plates of gold, so that when 
the sun rose upon it, it reflected such a strong and daz- 
zling effulgence that the eye of the beholder was obliged 
to turn away from it, being no more able to sustain its 
radiance than the splendor of the sun” (War, v, 5, 4). To 
strangers who approached the capital, it appeared, at a 
distance, like a huge mountain covered with snow. For 
where it was not decorated with plates of gold, it was ex- 
tremely white and glistening. The historian, indeed, says 
that the Temple of Herod was the most astonishing struct- 
ure he had ever seen or heard of, as well on account of 
its architecture as its magnitude, and likewise the rich- 
ness and magnificence of its various parts, and the fame 
and reputation of its sacred appurtenances. Tacitns calls 
it immense opulentice templum (Hist. v, 12). Its exter- 
nal glory, indeed, consisted not only in the opulence and 
magnificence of the building, but also in the rich gifts with 
which it was adorned, and which excited the admiration 
of those who beheld them (Luke xxi, 5). In the portico 
the various votive offerings made both by Jews and for- 
eigners were deposited (see Richter, ’AvSypara Templi Hi- 
erosol. [Lips. 1764]). Among these treasures (2 Macc. iii, 
2: ix, 16: Josephus, Ant. xiv, 16, 4: xviii, 3,5; xix, 6,1: 
War, ii, 17, 3; v, 13,6; Apion, ii, 2: Philo, Opp. ii, 569, 591) 
we find specially mentioned a large golden table, present- 
ed by Pompey the Great, and severa golden vines of ex- 
quisite workmanship and immense size: for Josephus 
assures ns that some of the clusters of golden grapes were 
as tall as a man (War, v, 5, 4). One such golden vine 
(amt by ]B4, Middoth, iii, 8) especially seems to have 
been trained up over the entire front of the building (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xv, 11, 3; comp. Tacit. Hist. v, 5). See the 
monographs De Vite Aurea in Templo by Janus [Lips. 
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The Celestial City (after Paine). 
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1706], Green (ibid. 1787), and Huldrich (Zar. 1782]). Her- 
od, in imitation of the Greeks and Romans, suspended in 
the porch several of the rich spoils and trophies which he 
had taken from the Arabs and other barbarous tribes of 
the East. This was a common custom among the hea- 
then nations; Virgil introduces Æneas boasting of hav- 
ing suspended the spoils which he took from the Greeks 
on the portals of a Grecian temple (An. iii). See Gam- 
MADIM. 

IX. The Apocalyptic Temple.—In the vision of John 
on Patmos he expressly tells us respecting the New 
Jerusalem, “I saw no temple therein, for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple thereof” (Rev.. 
xxi, 22). The celestial city itself, in other words, is to- 
be one vast temple filled with the perpetual Shechinah. 
We here give Paine’s sketch of the ideal city on the 
mountain, the length of which was equal to its breadth, 
and this again was .equal to the height of the city 
above the plain (ver. 16). 
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X. Sacred Observances Connected with the Temple.— 
1. The Daily Service.—The following is an outline of 
the regular duties of the priesthood : 


e 

(1.) The morning service. After having enjoyed their 
repose, the priests bathed themselves in the rooms pro- 
vided for that purpose and waited the arrival of the pres- 
ident of the lots. This officer having arrived, they divid- 
ed themselves into two companies, each of which was. 

rovided with lamps or torches, and made a circuit of the- 
Temple. going in different directions, and meeting at the 
pastryman’s chamber on the south side of the gate Nica- 
nor. Having summoned him to prepare the cakes for the 
high-priest’s meat-offering, they retired with the presi- 
dent to the south-east corner of the court and cast lots 
for the duties connected with the altar. The priest being 
chosen to remove the ashes from the altar, he again wash— 
ed his feet at the laver, and then with the silver shovel 
proceeded to his work. As soon as he had removed one- 
shovelful of the ashes, the other priests retired to wash 
their hands and feet, and then joined him in cleansing 
the altar and renewing the fires. The next act was to 
cast lots for the thirteen particular duties connected with 
offering the sacrifice; which being settled, the president 
ordered one of them to fetch the lamb for the morning: 
sacrifice. While the priests on this duty were engaged in 
fetching and examining the victim, those who carried the- 
keys were opening the seven gates of the Court of Israel 
and the two doors that separated between the porch and 
the holy place. When the last of the seven gates was 
opened, the silver trumpets gave a flourish to call the Le- 
vites to their desks for the music, and the stationary men 
to their places as the representatives of the people. The 
opening of the folding-doors of the Temple was the es- 
tablished signal for killing the sacrifice, which was cut 
in pieces and carried to the top of the altar, where it was. 
salted and left while the priesta once more retired to the 
room Gazith to join in prayer. While the sacrifice was 
slain in the court of the priests, the two priests appointed 
to trim the lamps and cleanse the altar of incense were 
attending to their duties in the holy place. After the 
conclusion of their prayer and a rehearsal of the ten 
commandments and their phylacteries, the priests again 
cast lots to choose two to offer incense on the golden al- 
tar, and another to lay the pieces of the sacrifice on the 
fire of the brazen altar. The lot being determined, the 
two who were to offer the incense proceeded to discharge 
their duty, the time for which was between the orior 
ling of the blood and the laying the pieces upon the altar, 
in the morning, and in the evening, between the laying 
the pieces upon the altar and the drink-offering. As they’ 
proceeded to the Temple they rang the megemphita, or 
great bell, to warn the absent priests to come to wor- 
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ship, the absent Levites to come to sing, and the station- 
ary men to bring to the gate Nicanor those whose puri- 
fication was not perfected. The priest who carried the 
censer of coals which had been taken from one of the 
three fires on the great altar, after kindling the fire on 
the incense altar, worshipped and came out into the porch, 
leaving the priest who bad the incense alone in the holy 
lace. As soon as the signal was given by the Present, 
the incense was kindled, the holy Pe was filled with 
perfume, and the congregation without joined in the 
rayers (Luke, i, 9). These being ended, the priest whose 
ot it was to lay the pieces of the sacrifice upon the altar 
threw them into the fire, and then, taking the tongs, dis- 
sed them in somewhat of their natural order. The 
our priests who had been in the holy place now appear- 
ed upon the steps that led to the porch, and, extending 
their arms so as to raise their hands higher than their 
heads, one of them pronounced the solemn blessing 
(Namb. vi, 24-26). After this benediction, the daily meat- 
offering was offered ; then the meat-offering of the high- 
priest; and last of all the drink-offering ; at the conclu- 
sion of which the Levites began the song of praise, and 
at every pause in the mnsic the trumpets sounded and 
the people worshipped. This was the termination of the 
morning service. It should be stated that the morning 
service of the priests began with the dawn of day, except 
in the great festivals, when it begau much earlier; the 
sacrifice was offered immediately after sunrise. 

(2.) During the middle of the day, the priests held them- 
selves in readiness to offer the sacrifices which might be 
presented by any of the Israelites, either of a voluntary or 
an expiatory nature. Their duties would therefore vary 
according to the number and nature of the offerings they 
might have to present. ; a 

(3.) The evening service varied in a very trifling meas- 
ure from that of the morning; and the same priests min- 
istered, except when there was one in the house of their 
Father who had never burned incense, in which case that 
oftice was assigned to him, or, if there were more than 
one, they cast lots who should be employed. See Daity 
OFFERING. 


2. Holiness of the Place.—The injunction of Lev. xix, 
3,“ Ye shall reverence my sanctuary,” laid the people 
under an obligation to maintain a solemn and holy be- 
havior when they came to worship in the Temple. We 
have already seen that such as were ceremonially un- 
clean were forbidden to enter the sacred court on pain 
of death; but in the course of time there were several 
prohibitions enforced by the Sanhedrim which the law 
had not named. The following have been collected by 
Lightfoot out of the Rabbinical writings (Temple Ser- 
vice, ch. X): 

(1.) “No man might enter the mountain of the house 
with his staff.” , — 

(2.) “None might enter in thither with his shoes on his 
feet,” though he might with his sandals. ; 

(3.) “Nor might any man enter the mountain of the 
house with his scrip on.” — ; 

(4.) “Nor might he come in with the dust on his feet,” 
but he must wash or wipe them, “and look to his feet 
when he entered into the house of God,” to remind him, 
perhaps, that he should then shake off all worldly thoughts 
and affections. . : ; 

(5.) ‘* Nor with money in his purse.” He might bring 
it in his Rand, however; and in this way it was brought 
in for various purposes. If this had not been the case, 
it wonld seem strange that the cripple should have been 
placed at the gate of the Temple to ask alms of those who 
entered therein (see Acts iii, 2). i 

(6.) “ None might spit in the Temple; if he were neces- 
sitated to spit, it must be done in some corner of his gar- 
ment.” 

(7.) “He might not use any irreverent gesture, espe- 
cially before the gate of Nicanor,” that being exactly in 
front of the Temple. ; 

($.) ‘‘ He might not make the mountain of the house a 
thoroughfare,” for the purpose of reaching the place by a 
nearer way ; for it was devoted to the purposes of relig- 


ion. 

(9.) “He that went into the court must go leisurely and 
gravely into his place; and there he must demean him- 
self, as in the presence of the Lord God, in all reverence 
and fear.” , , , 

(10.) ‘“ He must worship standing, with his feet close to 
each other, his eyes directed to the ground, his hands 
upon his breast, with the right one above the left” (see 
Luke xviii, 13). ; : 

(11.) “No one, however weary, might sit down in the 
court.” The only exception was in favor of the kings of 
the house of David. ; 

(12.) ** None might pray with his head uncovered. And 
the wise men and their scholars never prayed without a 
veil.” This custom is alluded to in 1 Cor. xi, 4, where 
the apostle directs the men to reverse the practice adopt- 
ed in the Jewish Temple. ; 

(13.) Their bodily gesture in bowing before the Lord 
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was either “ bending of the knees,” “bowing the head,” 
or ‘‘ falling prostrate on the ground.” 

(14.) Having performed the service, and being about to 
retire, ‘‘they might not turn their backs upon the altar.” 
They therefore went backwards till they were out of the 
court. 

Concerning the high veneration which the Jews. 
cherished for their Temple, Dr. Harwood has collected 
some interesting particulars from Philo, Josephus, and 
the writings of Luke. Their reverence for the sacred: 
edifice was such that rather than witness its defilement 
they would cheerfully submit to death. They could 
not bear the least disrespectful or dishonorable thing to- 
be said of it. The least injurious slight of it, real or 
apprehended, instantly awakened all the choler of æ 
Jew, and was an affront never to be forgiven. Our Sav- 
iour, in the course of his public instructions, happening 
to say, “Destroy this Temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up again” (John ii, 19)—it was construed into a 
contemptuous disrespect, designedly thrown out against 
the Temple—his words instantly descended into the 
heart of a Jew and kept rankling there for several 
years; for, upon his trial, this declaration, which it was. 
impossible for a Jew ever to forget or to forgive, was 
alleged against him as big with the most atrocious 
guilt and impiety (Matt. xxvi,61). Nor was the rancor: 
and virulence which this expression had occasioned at. 
all softened by all the affecting circumstances of that 
excruciating and wretched death they saw him dies. 
even as he hung upon the cross, with infinite triumph, 
scorn, and exultation, they upbraided him with it, con- 
temptuously shaking their heads and saying, “O thow 
who couldst demolish our Temple and rear it up again 
in all its splendor in the space of three days, now save 
thyself, and descend from the cross” (xxvii, 40). Their 
superstitious veneration for the Temple further appears. 
from the account of Stephen. When his adversaries. 
were baffled and confounded by that superior wisdom 
and those distinguished gifts he possessed, they were so- 
exasperated at the victory he had gained over them 
that they went and suborned persons to swear that 
they had heard him speak blasphemy against . Moses. 
and against God. These inflaming the populace, the 
magistrates, and the Jewish clergy, he was seized, drag- 
ged away, and brought before the Sanhedrim. Here 
the false witnesses whom they had procured stood up- 
and said, “ This person before you is continually utter- 
ing the most reproachful expressions against this sacred 
place” (Acts vi, 13), meaning the Temple. This was. 
blasphemy not to be pardoned. A judicature composed 
of high-priests and scribes would never forgive such 
impiety. We witness the same thing in the case of 
Paul when they imagined that he had taken Trophi- 
mus, an Ephesian, with him into the Temple; for which 
insult they had determined to imbrue their hands in 
his blood (xxi, 28, etc.). 

XI. Literature.—As we have said above, the two clas- 
sical authorities on the Temple are the general descrip- 
tion of Josephus (Ant, xv, 11, and War, v, 5) and the 
minute account of the Herodian building in the Tal- 
mudic tract Middoth (Mishna, v, 10), which has beer 
edited and commented upon by L’Empereur of Op- 
pyck (Lugd. Bat. 1630, 4to). Among the older works. 
on the subject we especially name vols. viii and ix of 
Antiquitates Hebratce, by Ugolino, which contain, ir 
addition to other dissertations, Moses Maimonides, Con— 
stitutiones de Domo Electa; Abraham ben- David, De 
Templo ; see also Schulze, De Variis Judeorum Errori- 
bus in Descriptione Templi Secundi (F. ad M. 1756; also 
prefixed to his edition of Reland, De Spolits Templi 
Hierosolymitani [ Ultraj. 1775]); Hafenrefer, Templum 
Ezech. (Ttibing. 1613); Villalpando and Prado, /n Eze= 
chiel; Jud. Leo, Libri Quatuor de Templo Hieros. tam 
Priori quam Poster, ex Hebr. Lat. Vers. a J. Saubert 
(Helmst. 1665, 4to) ; Cappellus, Torocyiov, sive Triplex: 
Templi Delineatio (Amst. 1643, 4to; also inserted in the 
Critici Anglicant, vol. viii, and in vol. i of Walton’s 
Polyglot); Harenberg, In d. Brem. u. Verdisch, Bablioth. 
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iv, 1 sq., 573 sq., 879 sq.; Lamy, De Tabern. Fæd., Urbe ' pulled down, and the materials were given to the Church, 


Hieros, et de Templo (Par. 1720 sq.) ; Cremer, De Salom. 
Templo (Harderov. 1748); Ernesti, De Templo Herod. 
(Lips. 1752); Grulick, De Divino in Templo Ezech. Con- 
silio (Vitemb. 1775). Monographs on the Temple in 
Hebrew have been written by C. Altschul (Amst, 1724), 
J. M. Altschul (ibid, 1782), W. Altschul (Sklov, 1794; 
Warsaw, 1814), Leone (Amst. 1660; Middelb, 1642; in 
Latin by Saubert [ Helmst. 1665 ]), Heller (Prague, 1602; 
F. ad M. 1714), Chefez (Ven. 1696), Wilna (Sklov, 1802), 
Snizler (Lond. 1825). The principal later works on the 
subject are those of Lightfoot, Descriptio Templi Hiero- 
solymitani, in Opp. i, 533 sq.; Hirt, Der Tempel Salo- 
mons (Berlin, 1809, 4to); Stieglitz, Gesch. der Baukunst 
{Nuremb, 1827), p. 125 sq.; Less, Beiträge zur Geschich. 
d, ausbild. Baukunst (Leips. 1834), i, 63 sq.; Meyer, Der 
Tempel Salom. (Berlin, 1830; inserted also in Blätter f. 
höhere Wahrheit, i); Grüneisen, in the Kunstblatt z. 
Morgenbl. 1831, No. 73-75, 77-80. Other works are 
mentioned by Meusel, Biblioth. Histor. i; ii, 113 sq.; 
and Winer, Realwérterb. s.v.“ Tempel.” See also Ben- 
nett, The Temple of Ezekiel (Lond. 1824); Isreels, £ze- 
kiel’s Temple (ibid. 1827); Kirchner, Der Tempel zu Je- 
rus. (Neu-Ebers, 1834); El-Sinti, Hist. of the Temple 
{from the Arabic by Reynolds, Lond. 1837); Keil, Der 
Tempel Salomo's (Dorp. 1839); Kopp, id. (Stuttgart, 
1839); the Stud. u. Krit, 1844, ii, 320, 361; Thenius, 
Erklär. d. Könige, in the Kurzgef. exeg. Handb. ix, 
Anhang, p. 25 sq.; Biihr, Der Salom. Tempel (Carlsr. 


1848); Balmer-Rinck, Gesch. d. Tempel-A rchitectur (Lud- . 


wigsb. 1858). The latest works are those of Bannis- 
ter, The Temples of the Hebrews (Lond. 1861); Paine, 
Solomon's Temple, etc. (Bost. 1861); Unruh, D. alte Je- 
rus.u.s. Bauwerke (Lagensatz, 1861); Rosen, Der Tem- 
pel- Platz des Moria (Gotha, 1866); Fergusson, The 
‘Temples of the Jews (Lond. 1878). ‘This last and most 
pretentious effort at reconstructing the Jewish Temple 
is thoroughly vitiated by two favorite preconceptions 
of the author—namely, a false location of the structure 
at the south-west angle of the Haram, and an over- 
weening estimate of modern architectural taste as a 
guide on so ancient a subject. ‘Thus he flippantly dis- 
misses the explicit and repeated Rabbinical statement 
of the dimensions of the Court of the Women as “ ab- 
surd” (p. 98) and “impossible” (p. 117), because it can- 
not be got within his imaginary “rectangle 600 feet 
square” (Josephus’s round number for the entire Tem- 
ple area). He falsely asserts that this Rabbinical ac- 
count “is borrowed avowedly, but unintelligently, from 


Ezekiel” (p. 117), ignoring the fact that the Mishna, ` 


‘which contains these measurements, has come down, 
traditionally if not in writing, from contemporaries of 


Herod’s Temple itself. What a pity that these author- ‘ 


ities, or even Herod himself, did not have the benefit of 
‘such learned criticism on their work ! 

TEMPLE. This name was scarcely ever used in the 
first three ages by any Christian writer for a church, 
‘but only for the heathen temples; but when idolatry 
was destroyed, and temples were purged and consecrat- 
ed as Christian churches, then the writers of the fol- 
lowing ages freely gave them the name of temples. At 
first no idol temples were made use of as churches, but 
“were generally tolerated until the twenty-fifth year of 
Constantine, A.D. 333. In that year he published his 
laws commanding the destruction of temples, altars, 
and images. This policy was continued until the reign 
of Theodosius, when another method was adopted. and 
we find the emperor turning the famous temple of He- 
liopolis, called Balanium, into a Christian church. Ho- 


out of which new edifices were erected for the service 
of religion. Sometimes additions were made to the 
emoluments of the clergy by the donation of heathen 
temples and the revenues that were settled upon them, 
although the latter were usually appropriated by the 
emperors themselves. See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. 
v, ch, iv, § 10; bk. viii, ch. i, § 6; ch. ii, § 4. 

Temple, DANIEL, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Reading, Mass., Dec. 23, 1789. He was em- 
ployed in mechanical labors until he was twenty-one 
! years old. In 1810 he was converted, and joined the 
Church. His attention was called to the missionary 
| field by reading Buchanan’s Researches, and he com- 
menced the work of preparation by entering Phillips 
Academy at Andover. ` He subsequently entered Dart- 
mouth College, from which he graduated in 1817. His 
influence for good in college was great. He spent three 
years at the Andover Theological Seminary, and was 
licensed to preach at Billerica by the Andover associa- 
tion in August, 1820. After being employed one year 
in Massachusetts by the American board, he was or- 
dained at the same time with the Rev. Isaac Bird at 
North Bridgewater, Oct. 3, 1821. After his marriage 
with Miss Rachel B. Dix, he sailed from Boston for 
Malta, Jan. 2, 1822, carrving with him the first print- 
ing-press, which has since proved such a blessing to the 
people of the Orient. His wife died in Malta in 1827. 
Two of his four children survive, and are now preach- 
ing the Gospel. He returned to America in 1830, and 
after remaining a short time, during which he married 
again, he went back to Malta, where he remained until 
1833, when he left for Smyrna, taking with him the 
whole printing establishment. Though he first set up 
the press in Malta, its productions were for regions be- 
yond. The authorities ordered the press away from 
Smyrna, yet he retained it until he left the coast. He 
established schools there among the Greeks, but who- 
ever would see what he accomplished must go to Con- 
stantinople, Aintab, and elsewhere in that land. He 
continued his connection with the press until he left 
the mission, in 1844, and returned to America. After 
his return, he commenced preaching at Phelps, Ontario 
Co., N. Y., where his labors were greatly blessed. His 
acquaintance with the Scriptures was wonderful, being 
familiar with every part of them. For some time be- 
fore his end he was not able to preach; but in sickness 
and in health, in suffering as in labors, he glorified his 
Master until his death, which took place at Reading, 
Mass., Aug. 11, 1851. See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. 
Pulpit, ii, 677 sq. (W. P. S.) 

Temporal, a term often used for secular, in a dis- 
tinction from spiritual or ecclesiastical; likewise for 
anything belonging to time in contrast with eternity. 


Temporal Power or THE Popre is a phrase sus- 
ceptible of two meanings. which are very distinct from 
each other, and the confusion of which has led to fre- 
quent and serious misunderstanding. 

I. In one of these senses it means the sovereign pow- 
er possessed by the pope as ruler of the Papal States, or 
STATES OF THE CHURCH (qQ. v.), where the history of 
its origin, progress, and downfall is briefly . detailed. 
The question as to the necessity or utility of such a 
power vested in the hands of a spiritual ruler, and even 
its lawfulness and its compatibility with his spiritual 
. duties, has been warmly debated. This controversy is 
| not of entirely recent origin, for many of the medizval 

sectaries urged the incompatibility of the spiritual with 
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norius (A.D. 408) published two laws forbidding the de- | the temporal power in the same person, not only in re- 
struction of temples in the cities, because, being purged, lation to the pope, but also to the baron-bishops. Such 
they might serve for ornament or public use. Bede | were the doctrines of the Vaudois, of Pierre de Bruis, 
(lib. i, c. 30) tells us “that Gregory the Great gave and especially of Arnold of Brescia. In the centuries 
Austin the monk instructions about the temples among following, the antipapal controversies turned so entirely 
the Saxons in Britain, that if they were well built they | upon doctrine that there was little attention paid to this 
should not be destroyed, but only converted to the ser- question. It did not enter in any way into the conflict 
vice of the true God.” Sometimes the temples were | of Gallican and Ultramontane principles. Even Bossuet 
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not only admitted the lawfulness of the pope’s temporal 
sovereignty, but contended that it was in some sense 
necessary to the free exercise of his spiritual power. 
The controversy only assumed any practical interest 
during the conflict between Pius VII and Napoleon I, 
the design of the latter of annexing papal territory to 
France being one of the main causes of dispute. No 
formal and authoritative judgment of the Roman Church 
has been pronounced regarding the question of tempo- 
ral power, but a strong and almost unanimous expres- 
sion of opinion was tendered to the late pope, Pius IX, 
in the form of letters and addresses from bishops and 
others in every part of Catholic Christendom. They 
profess that the possession of temporal power is no es- 
sential part of the privileges of the successor of Pe- 
ter, but they regard it as the means providentially es- 
tablished for the protection of the spiritual independence 
of the pope and the free exercise of his functions as spir- 
itual ruler of the Church. 

II. By the second signification of the phrase “tem- 
poral power of the pope” is understood what would more 
properly be called the claim of the pope, in virtue of his 
office, to a power over the temporalities of other kings 
and states. This power may be of two kinds: 1. Direc- 
tive, or the power, as supreme moral teacher, to instruct 
all members of his Church, whether subjects or sov- 
ereigns, in the moral duties of their several states. 2. 
Coercive. If the power be regarded as coercive, it is 
necessary to distinguish the nature of the coercion 
which may be employed. Coercion may either consist 
in the threat or infliction of purely spiritual censures, or 
it may involve temporal consequences, such as suspen- 
sion or deprivation from office, forfeiture of the alle- 
giance of subjects, and even liability to the punishment 
of death. In the former sense it may be regarded as 
the natural consequence of the spiritual headship of the 
Church, which is acknowledged by all Catholics, But 
the claim to authority over the temporalities of kings 
has gone far beyond these limits. From the 10th cen- 
tury popes have claimed and repeatedly exercised a 
power of coercing kings, and have punished them when 
refractory by suspension, by deprivation, and by the 
transfer of the allegiance of their subjects. This claim 
bas been a subject of controversy between the Gallican 
and Ultramontane schools, and in the latter two theories 
have been devised for its explanation. The first and 
most extreme supposes that this power was given di- 
rectly by God to Peter and his successors; that the two 
powers are foreshown by the “two swords” (Luke xxii, 
38); and that the temporal power is a privilege of the 
primacy by divine law equally with the spiritual sover- 
eignty itself. The second, or indirect, theory holds that 
the temporal power is not directly of divine institution, 
but is an indirect though necessary consequence of the 
spiritual supremacy, and is only given as a means of 
completing and, in a corrupt and disorganized state, 
tendering more efficacious the work which the spiritual 
supremacy is directly instituted to accomplish. In this 
latter form the theory of the temporal power was de- 
fended by cardinal Bellarmine, and the celebrated ‘dec- 
laration of the Gallican clergy in 1862 was directed 

against it. 

A third view of the temporal power was propounded 
by Fénelon, and is generally described as the “ histori¢al 
theory of the temporal power.” According to this, the 
pope does not possess, whether by direct divine appoint- 
ment or in virtue of the necessities of his spiritual of- 
fice, any temporal power whatsoever; but he possesses 
the pleritude of spiritual power which is required for 
the government of the Church, and is empowered to en- 
force it by spiritual penalties, and especially by excom- 
munication. Although these penalties are purely spir- 
itual, yet the religious sentiment and awe with which 
the Church is regarded by many invest them with 
<ertain temporal effects. In several countries, as Eng- 
land (A.D. 859), France, Spain (A.D. 638), and Germany, 
the forfeiture of certain civil rights was attached, in the 
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case of private persons, to the spiritual censure of ex- 
communication. The same spirit of the age is seen in 
the furm of the oath taken at the coronation of the sov- 
ereign in many countries, by which the monarch swore 
to be the protector and defender of the sovereign pontiff 
and the holy Catholic Church—thus making their king- 
doms feudatory to the see of Rome. From these and 
similar indications of the public feeling of the medizval 
time, the advocates of this theory of the temporal pow- 
er infer that orthodoxy and obedience to the pope 
were accepted as a condition of the tenure of supreme 
civil authority. On the other hand, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to reconcile this theory with the language 
used by the popes in enforcing their claims to temporal 
authority, and with the fact that such power continued 
to be claimed and exercised until very recent times. 
See Barnum, Romanism As It Is; Elliott, Delineation 
of Romanism; and the articles Papacy and STATES OF 
THE CHURCH. 

Temporalities or Bisuops, iu law, are the lay 
revenues, lands, tenements, and fees belonging to the 
sees of bishops or archbishops, as they are barons and 
lords of Parliament, including their baronies. They are 
defined as all things which a bishop hath by livery from 
the king, as manors, lands, tithes. From the time of 
Edward I to the Reformation, it was customary, when 
bishops received their temporalities from the king, to 
renounce in writing all right to the same by virtue of 
any provision from the pope, and to admit that they re- 
ceived them from the king alone. The custody of these 
temporalities is said by Blackstone to form part of the 
king’s ordinary revenue, and thus, a vacancy in the 
bishopric occurring, is a right of the crown, originating 
in its prerogative in Church matters, the king being, in 
intendment of law, preserver of all episcopal sees. For 
the same reason, before the dissolution of religious 
houses, the sovereign had the custody of the temporali- 
ties of all such abbeys and priories as were of royal 
foundation. ‘There is another reason in virtue of which 
the king possesses this right, which is, that as the suc- 
cessor is not known, the property of the see would be 
liable to spoil and devastation. The law, therefore, has 
wisely given to the king the custody of these temporali- 
ties until a new election, with power to take to himself 
all intermediate profits, and to present to all preferments 
falling vacant during the vacancy of the see. This rev- 
enue cannot be granted to a subject; but the 14 Edward 
HI, stat. iv, ch. iv, v, empowers the king, on a vacancy 
occurring, to lease the temporalities to the dean and 
chapter, with a reservation of all advowsons, escheats, 
and the like. To remedy the wrongs to the Church 
perpetrated by former sovereigns, who sometimes kept 
bishoprics vacant in order to enjoy the possession of 
their temporalities, and when they did supply the va- 
cancy compelled the new bishop to purchase back his 
temporalities at an exorbitant price, Henry I, by char- 
ter, agreed neither to sell, let to farm, nor take anything 
from the domains of the Church until the successor was 
installed. By Magna Charta provision was made that 
no waste should be committed in the temporalities of 
the bishoprics, and that neither should the custody of 
them be sold. At present this revenue of the crown is 
of very small account; for as soon as the new bishop is 
consecrated and confirmed, he usually receives restitu- 
tion of his temporalities entire and untouched from his 
sovereign, to whom he at the same time does homage, 
and then possesses, which he did not before, a fee sim- 
ple in his bishopric, and may maintain an action for the 
profits. 

Tempt is used in the Bible in the Latin sense of 
prove, as a rendering especially of 133, bachdn, and 
meipacw, which both signify to test or try. Itis applied 
to various beings in different senses, not always involv- 
ing an evil purpose wherein the temptation is present- 
ed to the mind as an inducement to sin, See TeEMpra- 
TION. 


TEMPTATION 


1. God is said to have tempted Abraham by com- 
manding him to offer up his son Isaac (Gen. xxii, 1), 
intending to prove his obedience and faith, to confirm 
and strengthen him by this trial, and to furnish in his 
person an example and pattern of perfect obedience for 
all succeeding ages. God does not tempt or try men 
in order to ascertain their tempers and dispositions, as 
if he were ignorant of them, but to exercise their vir- 
tue, to purify it, to render it conspicuous to others, to 
give them an opportunity of receiving favors from his 
hands. When we read in Scripture that God proved 
his people, whether they would walk in his Jaw or not 
(Exod. xvi, 4), and that he permitted false prophets to 
arise among them, who prophesied vain things to try 
them whether they would seek the Lord with their 
whole hearts, we should interpret these expressions by 
that of James (i, 13-14), “Let no man say when he 
is tempted, ‘I am tempted of God,’ for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man. But 
every man is tempted when he is drawn away by his 
own lust and enticed.” 

2. The devil tempts us to evil of every kind, and lays 
snares for us, even in our best actions, Satan, having 
access to the sensorium, lays inducements before the 
minds of men to solicit them to sin (1 Cor. vii, 5; 1 
Thess. iii, 5; James i, 13, 14). Hence Satan is called 
that old serpent, the devil, and “the tempter” (Rev. xii, 
9; Matt. iv, 3), and the temptation of our first parents 
to sin is expressly recognised as the work of the devil 
(Gen, iii, 1-15; John viii, 44; 2 Cor. xi, 3; 1 John iii, 
8). He tempted our Saviour in the wilderness, and en- 
deavored to infuse into him sentiments of pride, ambi- 
tion, and distrust (Matt. iv, 1; Mark i, 13; Luke iv, 2). 
He tempted Ananias and Sapphira to lie to the Holy 
Ghost (Acts v, 3). In the prayer that Christ himself 
has taught us, we pray God “to lead us not into temp- 
tation” (Matt. vi, 13); and a little before his death, our 
Saviour exhorted his disciples to “ watch and pray, that 
they might not enter into temptation” (xxvi,41). Paul 
says, “God will not suffer us to be tempted above what 
we are able to bear” (1 Cor. x, 13). 

3. Men are said to tempt the Lord when they unsea- 
sonably require proofs of the divine presence, power, or 
goodness, Without doubt, we are allowed to seek the 
Lord for his assistance, and to pray him to give us what 
we need; but it is not allowed us to tempt him, nor to 
expose ourselves to dangers from which we cannot es- 
cape unless by miraculous interposition of his omnipo- 
tence. God is not obliged to work miracles in our favor; 
he requires of us only the performance of such actions 
as are within the ordinary measures of our strength. 
The Israelites in the desert repeatedly tempted the 
Lord, as if they had reason to doubt his presence among 
them, or his goodness, or his power, after all his ap- 
pearances in their favor (Exod. xvi, 2, 7, 17; Numb. 
xx, 12; Psa. lxxviii, 18, 41, etc.). 

4, Men tempt or try one another when they would 
know whether things are really what they seem to be, 
whether men are such as they are thought or desired to 
be. The queen of Sheba came to prove the wisdom of 
Solomon by proposing riddles for him to explain (1 
Kings xi, 1; 2 Chron. ix, 1). Daniel desired of him 
who had the care of feeding him and his companions to 
prove them for some days whether abstinence from food 
of certain kinds would make them leaner (Dan. i, 12, 14). 
The scribes and Pharisees often tempted our Saviour, 
and endeavored to decoy him into their snares (Matt. 
xvi, 1; xix, 3; xxii, 18). 

Temptation (MO, repacpoc, both meaning tri- 
al), in the modern usage of the term, is the enticement 
of a person to commit sin by offering some seeming ad- 
vantage. There are four things, says one, in tempta- 
tion—(1) deception, (2) infection, (3) seduction, (4) per- 
dition. The sources of temptation are Satan, the world, 


and the flesh. We are exposed to them in every state, 
in every place, and in every time of life. They may be 
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wisely permitted to show us our weakness, to try our 
faith, to promote our humility, and to teach us to place 
our dependence on a superior Power; yet we must not 
run into them, but watch and pray; avoid sinful com- 
pany; consider the love, sufferings, and constancy of 
Christ, and the awful consequences of falling a victim 
to temptation. The following rules have been laig 
down, by which we may in some measure know when 
a temptation comes from Satan: 1. When the temp- 
tation is unnatural, or contrary to the general bias- 
or temper of ‘our minds; 2. When it is opposite to 
the present frame of the mind; 3. When the tempta- 
tion itself is irrational, being contrary to whatever we 
could imagine our own minds would suggest to us; 
4. When a temptation is detested in its first rising 
and appearance; 5. Lastly, when it is violent. See 
Brooks, Owen, Gilpin, Capel, and Gillespie on Temp- 
tation; South, Seren Sermons on Temptation, in vol. 
vi of his Sermons; Pike and Hayward, Cases of Con- 
science; and Bishop Porteus, Sermons, vol. i, ser. 3 and 
4. 


TEMPTATION or Curist. Immediately after the 
inauguration of his ministry, Jesus was led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil; 
and after enduring for forty days the general assault of 
Satan, he suffered three special solicitations, which are 
recited in detail (Matt. iv, 1-11; Mark i, 12, 13; Luke 
iv, 1-13). See Jesus CHRIST. 

I. Particulars and Drift of the Trial.—In the first 
temptation the Redeemer is ahungered, and when the 
devil bids him, if he be the Son of God, command that 
the stones may be made bread, there would seem to be 
no great. sin in this use of divine power to overcome the 
pressing human want. Our Lord's answer is required 
to show us where the essence of the temptation lay. 
He takes the words of Moses to the children of Israe} 
(Deut. viii, 3), which mean, not that men must dispense 
with bread and feed only on the study of the Divine 
Word, but that our meat and drink, our food and rai- 
ment, are all the work of the creating hand of God, and 
that a sense of dependence on God is the duty of man. 
He tells the tempter that as the sons of Israel standing 
in the wilderness were forced to humble themselves and 
to wait upon the hand of God for the bread from heaven 
which he gave them, 80 the Son of man, fainting in the 
wilderness from hunger, will be humble and will wait 
upon his Father in heaven for the Word that shall 
bring him food, and will not be hasty to deliver him- 
self from that dependent state, but will wait patiently 
for the gifts of his goodness, 

In the second temptation, it is not probable that they 
left the wilderness, but that Satan was allowed to sug- 
gest. to our Lord’s mind the place and the marvel that 
could be wrought there. ‘They stood, it has been sug- 
gested, on the lofty porch that overhung the valley of 
Kedron, where the steep side of the valley was added to 
the height of the Temple (Josephus, A nt. xv, 11, 5), and 
made a depth that the eye could scarcely have borne to 
look down upon. “Cast thyself down”—perform in the 
holy city, in a public place, a wonder that will at once 
make all men confess that none but the Son of God 
could perform it. A passage from Psalm xci is quoted 
to give a color to the argument. Our Lord replies 
by an allusion to another text that carries us back 
again to the Israelites wandering in the wilderness: 
“ Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God, as ye tempted 
him in Massah” (Deut. vi, 16). Their conduct is more 
fully described by the psalmist as a tempting of Gud: 
“They tempted God in their heart by asking meat for 
their lust; yea, they spake against God: they said. 
Can God furnish a table in the wilderness? Behold he 
smote the rock that the waters gushed out and the 
streams overflowed. Can he give bread also? Can 
he provide flesh for his people ?” (Psa. lxxviii). Just. 
parallel was the temptation here. God has protected 
thee so far, brought thee up, put his seal upon thee by 
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manifest proofs of his favor. Can he do this also? 
Can he send the angels to buoy thee up in thy descent? 
Can he make the air thick to sustain and the earth soft 
to receive thee? The appropriate answer is, “Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

In the third temptation it is not asserted that there 
is any mountain from which the eyes of common men 
can see the world and its kingdoms at once displayed ; 
it was with the mental vision of One who knew all 
things that these kingdoms and their glory were seen. 
Satan has now begun to discover, if he knew not from 
the beginning, that One is here who can become the 
King over them all. He says, “ All these things will I 
give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” In 
Luke the words are fuller: “ All this power will I give 
thee, and the glory of them, for that is delivered unto 
me, and to whomsoever I will, I give it;” but these 
words are the lie of the tempter, which he uses to mis- 
lead. “Thou art come to be great—to be a King on 
the earth; but I am strong, and will resist thee. Thy 
followers shall be imprisoned and slain; some of them 
shall fall away through fear; others shall forsake thy 
cause, loving this present world. Cast in thy lot with 
me; let thy kingdom be an earthly kingdom, only the 
greatest of all—a kingdom such as the Jews seek to see 
established on the throne of David. Worship me by 
living as the children of this world live, and so honor- 
ing me in thy life: then all shall be thine.” The Lord 
knows that the tempter is right in foretelling such trials 
to him; but though clouds and darkness hang over the 
path of his ministry he must work the work of him that 
sent him, and not another work: he must worship God, 
and none other. “Get thee hence, Satan; for it is writ- 
ten, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve.” As regards the order of the tempta- 
tions, there are internal marks that the account of 
Matthew assigns them their historical order. Luke 
transposes the last two, for which various reasons are 
suggested by commentators (Matt. iv, 1-11; Mark i, 12, 
13; Luke iv, 1-13). 

The three temptations are addressed to the three 
forms in which the disease of sin makes its appearance 
on the soul—to the solace of sense, and the love of 
praise, and the desire of gain (1 John ii, 16). But there 
is one element common to them all—they are attempts 
to call up a wilful and wayward spirit in contrast to a 
patient self-denying one. See TEMPT. 

The author of Ecce Homo, although he takes too sub- 
jective a view of the last temptation scene, has admi- 
tably developed the thought, as lying at the foundation 
of Christ’s whole public demeanor, that he was con- 
stantly on his guard against the prevailing notion of 
an establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom by force in- 
stead of the influence of love; and he well observes 
that the temptation to this course was one that must 
have presented itself at some time to the Redeemer’s 
mind. 

II. Credibility and Design of the Narrative.—That 
when our Lord retired to the interior part of the wil- 
derness the enemy of mankind should present the most 
plausible temptation to our Redeemer, under these try- 
ing circumstances, is perfectly consistent with the ma- 
levolence of his character. The grand question is, Why 
was Satan suffered thus to insult the Son of God? 
Wherefore did the Redeemer suffer his state of retire- 
ment to be thus disturbed with the malicious sugges- 
tions of the fiend? It may be answered that herein (1) 
he gave an instance of his owp condescension and hu- 
miliation, (2) he hereby proved his power over the 
tempter, (3) he set an example of firmness and virtue 
to his followers, and (4) he here affords consolation to 
his suffering people by showing not only that he him- 
self was tempted, but is able to succor those who are 
tempted (Heb. ii, 13; iv, 15). 

III. Historical Character of the Scene.—As the bap- 
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sinful men, so does our Lord’s sinlessness affect the nat- 
ure of his temptation, for it was the trial of one who 
could not possibly have fallen. ‘This makes a complete 
conception of the temptation impossible for minds where- 
in temptation is always associated with the possibility 
of sin. But while we must be content with an incom- 
plete conception, we must avoid the wrong conceptions 
that are often substituted for it. The popular view of 
this undoubted portion of our Saviour’s history is that 
it is a narrative of outward transactions; that our 
Saviour, immediately after his baptism, was conducted 
by the Spirit into the wilderness—either the desolate 
and mountainous region now called Quarantania by the 
people of Palestine (Kitto, Phys. Hist. p. 39, 40), or the 
great desert of Arabia, mentioned in Deut. viii, 15; 
xxxii, 10; Hos. xiii, 5; Jer. ii, 6, etc.—where the devil 
tempted him in person, appeared to him in a visible 
form, spoke to him in an audible voice, removed him to 
the summit “of an exceeding high mountain,” and to 
the top of “a pinnacle of the Temple at Jerusalem ;” 
whereas the view taken by many learned commenta- 
tors, ancient and modern, is that it is the narrative of a 
vision, which was designed to “supply that ideal expe- 
rience of temptation, or trial, which it was provided in 
the divine counsels for our Lord to receive previously 
to entering upon the actual trials and difficulties of his 
ministry” (Bishop Maltby, Sermons [ Lond. 1822 ], ii, 
276). Farmer also considers it a “ divine vision,” and 
endeavors with much learning and ingenuity to “ illus- 
trate the wise and benevolent intention of its various 
scenes as symbolical predictions and representations of 
the principal trials attending Christ’s public ministry” 
(Inquiry into the Nature and Design of Christ's Templa: 
tion [ Lond. 1776, 8vo], preface). 

On behalf of the popular interpretation, it is urged 
that the accounts given by the evangelists convey no 
intimation that they refer to a vision; that the feeling 
of hunger could not have been merely ideal; that a vis- 
ion of forty days’ continuance is incredible; that Moses, 
who was a type of Christ, saw no “ visions,” and that 
hence it may be concluded Christ did not; that it is 
highly probable there would be a personal conflict be- 
tween Christ and Satan when the former entered on his 
ministry. Satan had ruined the first Adam, and might 
hope to prevail with the second ( Trollope, Analecta 
[ Lond. 1830 ], i, 46). Why, too, say others, was our 
Lord taken up into a mountain to see a vision? As 
reasonably might Paul have taken the Corinthians into 
a mountain to “show them the more excellent way of 
charity” (1 Cor. xii, 31). 

On the contrary side, it is rejoined that the evangel- 
ists do really describe the temptation as a vision. Mat- 
thew says, arnyn cic THY čpnpov trò TOU mvevuarTocg; 
Mark, rò mveùpa avroy ikaer; and Luke, 7yero év rip 
awvevpatt. Do these phrases mean no more than that 
Jesus went by the guidance or impulse of the Spirit to 
a particular locality? Do they not rather import that 
Christ was brought into the wilderness under the full in- 
fluence of the prophetic spirit making suitable revelations 
to his mind? With regard to the hunger, the proph- 
ets are represented as experiencing bodily sensations in 
their visions (Ezek. ii1i,3; Rev. x, 10). Further argu- 
ments, derived from an nnauthorized application of 
types, are precarious—that the first Adam really had no 
personal encounter with Satan; that all the purposes 
of our Lord’s temptation might be answered by a vis- 
ion, for, whatever might be the mode, the effect was in- 
tended to be produced upon his mind and moral feel- 
ings, like Peter’s vision concerning Cornelius, etc. (Acts 
x, 11-17); that commentators least given to speculate 
allow that the temptation during the first forty days 
was carried on by mental suggestion only, and that the 
visible part of the temptation began “when the tempt- 
er came to him” (Matt. iv,3; Luke iv, 3; Scott, ad loc.) ; 
that with regard to Christ’s being “taken up into an 
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rael, and set me upon a very high mountain,” etc.; and 
that John says, “he carried me away in the spirit to a 
great and high mountain, and showed me that. great 
city, the holy Jerusalem” (Rev. xxi, 10). But certain 
direct arguments are also urged on the same side. ‘Thus, 
is it consistent with the sagacity and policy of the evil 
spirit to suppose that he appeared in his own proper 
person to our Lord uttering solicitations to evil? Was 
not this the readiest mode to frustrate his own inten- 
tions? Archbishop Secker says, “certainly he did not 
appear what he was, for that would have entirely frus- 
trated his intent” (Sermons, ii, 114). Chandler says, 
“The devil appeared not as himself, for that would have 
frustrated the effect of his temptation” (Serm. iii, 178). 
Secker supposes that “Satan transformed himself into 
an angel of light ;” but was it likely that he would put 
on this form in order to tempt our Lord to idolatry ? 
(Matt. iv, 9). Chandler thinks he appeared as “a good 
man;” but would it have served his purpose to appear 
as a good man promising universal dominion? The 
supposition that the devil disguised himself in any form 
might indeed constitute the temptation a trial of our 
Lord’s understanding, but not of his heart. Besides, 
Christ is represeuted as addressing him as “ Satan” (ver. 
10). It is further urged that the literal interpretation 
does but little honor to the Saviour, whom it represents 
as carried or conducted “by the devil at his will,” and 
therefore as accessory to his own temptation and dan- 
ger; nor does it promote the consolation of his follow- 
ers, none of whom could ever be similarly tempted. 
Our Lord indeed submitted to all the liabilities of the 
human condition; but do these involve the dominion 
of Satan over the body to the extent thus represent- 
ed? The literal interpretation also attributes miracu- 
lous powers to the devil, who, though a spiritual being, 
is represented as becoming visible at pleasure, speaking 
in an audible voice, and conveying mankind where he 
pleases—miracles not inferior to what our Lord’s preser- 
vation would have been had he cast himself headlong 
from the Temple. Suppose we even give up the old no- 
tion that “ the devil hurried Christ through the air, and 
carried him from the wilderness to the Temple” (Benson, 
Life of Christ, p. 35), and say, with Doddridge and oth- 
ers, that “the devil took our Lord about with him as 
one person takes another to different places,” yet how 
without a miracle shall we account for our Saviour’s 
admission to the exterior of the Temple, unless he first, 
indeed, obtained permission of the authorities, which is 
not recorded (comp. Josephus, Ant. xv, 1L; i,5; War, 
v, 5). The difficulty is solved by the supposition sim- 
ply of a change in our Lord’s perceptions. How can 
we further understand, except by the aid of a vision or 
a miracle, that the devil “showed our Lord all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them in a moment 
of time” (iv oriypy ypovov), a phrase referring to the 
mathematical point, and meaning the most minute and 
indivisible portion of duration, that is, instantaneously ; 
vet in this space of time, according to the literal inter- 
pretation, “the devil showed our Lord all the kingdoms 
of the world and all the glory of them,” i. e. whatever 
relates to their magnificence, as imperial robes, crowns, 
thrones, palaces, courts, guards, armies, etc. Scott and 
Doddridge resort to the supposition of an “illusory 
show ;” but it may be asked, if one of the temptations 
was conducted by such means, why not the other two? 
Macknight endeavors to explain “all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them” as relating only to 
the land of promise (Harmony of the Gospels [Lond. 
1822], p. 350, note). Farmer conceives that no moun- 
tain in Palestine commands so extensive a prospect. 
It is a further difficulty attending the literal interpre- 
tation that Satan represents all the kingdoms of the 
world and their glory to be at his disposal; an assertion 
not denied by our Lord, who simply rejects the offer. 
It may readily be conceived that it would answer all 
purposes that Jesus should seem to have the proposal 
in question made to him. It is next observed that 
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many things are spoken of in Scripture as being done 
which were only done in vision. See the numerous in- 
stances collected by bishop Law (Considerations of the 
Theory of Religion [ Lond. 1820], p. 85, 86). The read- 
er may refer to Gen. xxxii, 30; Hos. i, ili; Jer. xiii, 
xxv, xxvii; Ezek. ili, iv, v. Paul calls his being 
“caught up into the third heaven and into Paradise” a 
vision and revelation of the Lord (2 Cor. xii, 1-4). It 
is plain from this instance in the case of Paul, and from 
that of Peter (Acts xii, 7-9), who had already experi- 
enced visions (x, 10, etc.), that neither of the apostles 
could at first distinguish visions from impressions made 
on the senses. In further illustration it is urged that 
the prophets are often said to be carried about in vis- 
ions (Ezek. viii, 1-10; xi, 24, 25; xxxvii, 1; xl, 1, 2). 
The phrase “ by the spirit,” etc., is said to be equivalent 
to “the hand of God,” etc., among the prophets (1 Kings. 
xviii, 46; 2 Kings iii, 15; Ezek. i, 3). A comparison 
of the parallel phrases in the Sept. of Ezekiel and in 
the evangelists, in regard to Christ’s temptation, is 
thought to cast much light upon the subject; the 
phrase “the devil leaveth him” being equivalent to 
the phrase “the vision I had seen went up from me” 


(xi, 24). 


Another form of the above theory is that the pres- 
ence of the tempter, the words spoken, etc., were mere- 
ly conceptual, i. e. mental phenomena or impressions 
upon the Saviour, similar to the suggestions ordinarily 
experienced by saints in temptations of peculiar vivid- 
ness or pungency. This view is confuted by the fol- 
lowing considerations: 1. The language (“ came,” “ said,” 
“taketh him,” etc.) implies, if not a physical, certainly 
at least a visional presentation as distinct as if actual. 
Such expressions as “ The word of the Lord came,” 
urged as parallel, are not in point; for in these the sub-. 
ject presented being necessarily immaterial of itself, de- 
fines the presentation as being merely mental. 2. The 
comparison of our Saviour’s psychology in this case 
with that of common mortals is inapposite, since they, 
being fallen, are always, in some sense at least, tempted 
ab intra (James i, 14), whereas Jesus, being immaculate, 
could have no evil thoughts of his own surmising; nor 
could they arise in his mind except as directly suggest- 
ed from some absolutely external source. And even 
supposing they could bave occurred as an intellectual 
proposition to his mental perception, they must have 
instantly passed away without any of that vividness 
and pertinacity which the whole narration implies, un- 
less they had been enforced and sustained by the per- 
sonal solicitation of a palpable being and a formal con- 
versation. 3. The parallel with the temptation of 
Adam in Paradise requires more than an imaginary 
scene. Some, indeed, have by a like process of inter- 
pretation taken the record of the Fall in Eden likewise 
out of the province of actual history; and it is difficult 
to see why one event is not as fit a subject for this evis- 
cerating rationalism in hermeneutics as the other (see 
Townsend, Chronological Arrangement [ Lond. 1828], i, 
92). In short, there must have been a substantial ba- 
sis of fact in the case of our Saviour to justify the 
marked character of the transaction as recorded by the 
evangelists. 

We conclude, therefore, that all these suppositions set 
aside the historical testimony of the gospels; the temp- 
tation as there described arose not from the sinless mind 
of the Son of God, where, indeed, thoughts of evil could 
not have harbored, but from Satan, the enemy of the 
human race. Nor can it be supposed that this account 
is a mere parable, unless we assume that Matthew and 
Luke have wholly misunderstood their Master’s mean- 
ing. The story is that of a fact, hard indeed to be 
understood, but not to be made easier by explana- 
tions such as would invalidate the only testimony on 
which it rests ( Heubner, Pr atucar Commentary on 
Matthew). 

IV. Literature. — See, besides the works cited above, 
Bagot, Temptation in the Wilderness (Lond. 1840); Hall, 
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Sermons on Our Lord's Temptation (ibid. 1845); Dallas, 
Christ's Temptation (ibid. 1848); Krummacher, Christ 
in the Wilderness (from the Germ., 3d ed. ibid. 1852) ; 
Smith [ T. T. ], Temptation of Our Saviour (ibid. 1852) ; 


` ` Monod, Temptation of Christ (from the French, ibid. 


1854); Macleod, Temptation of Our Lord (ibid. 1872); 
and the Am. Theol. Rev. July, 1861; Bost. Rev. March, 
1863; also the monographs cited by Wolf, Cure in 
N.T.i, 66; by Volbeding, /ndex Programmatum, p. 23 ; 
by Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 89; and by Meyer, Commentary 
on Matt, tv (Edinb. ed.), i, 129. 


Tempus Clausum (Frertatum, SACRATUM), a 

closed time, is the period during which noisy festivities 
are prohibited in the Church of Rome, particularly such 
as are common in connection with the celebration of a 
marriage. The origin of such prohibitions is to be 
found in the ideas which exercised, in some degree at 
least, a determining influence over the regulation of 
fasts, See FasTING. Prayer and continence were em- 
ployed as a preparation for the worthy observance of 
feasts among the Israelites (Exod. xix, 14 sq.; 1 Sam. 
xxi, 4), and the custom is endorsed by Paul in 1 Cor. 
vii, 5, The most ancient ecclesiastical regulations upon 
this subject date back to the middle of the 4th century 
(e. g. Conc. Laodicen. c. 51, 52). The civil authorities 
confirmed the prohibitions imposed by the Church (e. g. 
Cod. De Feriis, c. 11, iii, 12 of Leo, and Anthemius 469), 
and thereupon the Tempus Clausum was generally made 
to apply to the Lenten period, and its extension over 
the Advent and other festal periods recommended. No 
general and inflexible rule for the dies observabiles ex- 
‘isted during the Middle Ages, and none has since been 
established. ‘The usual time is contained between the 
first Sunday in Advent and the octave of Epiphany, 
Septuagesima and Easter, Rogation and Trinity Sun- 
days. Quiet weddings, as they are termed, are permit- 
ted to be celebrated during those periods, but never 
without a dispensation from the local bishop. 

The tempus clausum was adopted by the Protestant 
churches of Germany (see Géschen, Doctr, de Matri- 
mon. ex Ordinat. Eccl. Evang. etc. [ Halis, 1848, 4to ], p. 
38, 39; art. 133-140), and the subject received careful 
consideration so late as 1857 in the conference of Eise- 
nach (see Moser, Allgem. Kirchenbl. f. d. evangel. 
Deutschl. 1857, p. 325 sq., 343; 1858, p. 197 sq.). The 
Tempus Clausum Quadrugesime in such churches com- 
‘monly extends over the period between Ash-Wednes- 
day and Easter-Sunday, though it includes only the 
Passion week in some regions, and in others is not rec- 
ognised at all. Its observance also varies greatly. Pub- 
lic amusements are prohibited, and marriages are some- 
times wholly forbidden or are compelled to be quietly 
celebrated. Where such legal prohibitions are in force, 
dispensations from their operation may usually be ob- 
tained, except in Altenburg and the principality of 
Lubeck and Reuss. On the subject, see Hartzheim, 
Concilia Germunie, iii, 56; Conc. Trident. sess. xxiv, 
10, De Reform. Matrimon. ; Böhmer, Jus Eccles. Prot. 
lib. iii, tit. xlvi, § 45; lib. iv, tit. xvi, § 2 sq.; Kliefoth, 
Liturgische Abhandlungen, i, 55 sq.—Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklop. 3. v. See LENT. 

Temurah. See CABALA; TALMUD. 

Ten (MWY, éser, or some modification of it; ĉéxa ; 
the Heb. plur. O°", esrim, means “twenty;” the 
root "WW, asdr, is thought by Fürst and Mithlau to sig- 
nify heaping, but Gesenius regards it as primitive), the 
number which lies at the basis of modern numeration, 


having its natural origin in the twice five fingers used 
for counting, and largely employed as such even by 


. the Hebrews, notwithstanding their peculiar regard for 


seven as containing the notion of completeness. See 
NUMBER. 

In the civil and ecclesiastical usages of the Israelites 
this numerical idea especially appears in their word for 


“tithe” (MWYA, Lev. xxvii, 30, 31, 32, etc.; Sept. dexd- 
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tn, Scil. potpa, “a part;” Vulg. decime), plainly derived 
from "3, “ten,” which also (in the form "W)) means 
“to be rich ;” hence ten is the rich number, perhaps be- 
cause including all the units under it. The same idea 
has been rather hastily conceived as being retained in 
the Greek; thus, déxw, d&yopuat, “to receive,” “hold,” 
etc., Oéxa, “ ten,” because the ten fingers hold everything; 
and in the Latin, teneo ; French, contenir ; English, con- 
tain, ten. Pythagoras speaks of the Decade, which is 
the sum of all the preceding numbers 1 +2 +3 +4, as 
comprehending all musical and arithmetical proportions, 
For a view of his doctrine of numbers and the probabil- 
ity of its Egyptian origin, see Wilkinson, Manners and. 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, iv, 193-200. For 
Aristotle’s similar ideas of the number ten, see Probl. iii, 
15. This number seems significant of completeness or 
abundance in many passages of Scripture. Jacob said 
unto Laban, “Thou hast changed my wages these ten 
times” (Gen, xxxi, 41); “Am not I better to thee than 
ten sons?” (1 Sam. i, 8); ‘ These ten times have ve re- 
proached me” (Job xix, 3); “Thy pound hath gained 
ten pounds” (Luke xix, 16), etc. This number, as the 
end of less numbers and beginning of greater, and as 
thus signifying perfection, sufficiency, etc., may have 
been selected for its suitableness to those eucharistic 
donations to religion, etc., which mankind were required 
to make, probably, in primeval times. Abraham gave 
to Melchizedec, “ priest of the Most High God,” a tenth 
of all tHe spoils he had taken from Chedorlaomer (Gen. 
xiv, 20; Heb. vii, 4). The incidental way in which this 
fact is stated seems to indicate an established custom. 
Why should Abraham give tithes of the spoils of war 
and not of other things? For instances of the heathen 
dedicating to their gods the tenth of warlike spoils, see 
Wettstein, On Heb. vii, 4. Jacob’s vow (Gen. xxviii, 22) 
seems simply to relate to compliance with an establish- 
ed custom; his words are, literally, “ And all that thou 
shalt give me I will assuredly tithe it unto thee,” "w> 
<> mWYIN., On the practice of the heathen, in vari- 
ous and distant countries, to dedicate tithes to their 
gods, see Spelman, On Tithes, ch. xxvi; Selden, ch. iii; 
Lesley, Divine Right of Tithes,§ 7; Wettstein, On Heb. 
vii, 2. The Mosaic law, therefore, in this respect, as 
well as in others, was simply a reconstitution of the 
patriarchal religion. Thus the tenth of military spoils 
is commanded (Numb. xxxi, 31). For the law concern- 
ing tithes generally, see Lev. xxvii, 30, etc., where they 
are first spoken of as things already known. These 
tithes consisted of a tenth of all that remained after 
payment of the first-fruits of seeds and fruits, and of 
calves, lambs, and kids, This was called the first tithe, 
and belonged to God as the sovereign. See TITHE, 


Ten Articles. In the year 1536 convocation un- 
der Henry VIII gave sanction to the “Ten Articles.” 
entitled “ Articles devised by the king’s highness maj- 
esty to stablish Christian quietness and unity among 
us.” These were probably compiled by Cranmer, though 
ostensibly emanating from the crown. Five of the ar- 
ticles related to doctrines and five to ceremonies. The 
former were: 1. That Holy Scriptures and the three 
Creeds are the basis and summary of a true Christian 
faith. 2. That baptism conveys remission of sins and 
the regenerating grace of the Holy Spirit, and is abso- 
lutely necessary as well for children as adults. 3. That 
penance consists of contrition, confession, and reforma- 
tion, and is necessary to salvation. 4. That the body 
and blood of Christ are really present in the ele- 
ments of the eucharist. 5. That justification is remis- 
sion of sin and reconciliation to God by the merits of 
Christ; but good works are necessary. The latter 
were: 1, That images are useful as remembrancers, but 
are not objects of worship. 2. That saints are to be 
honored as examples of life, and as furthering our 
prayers, 3. That saints may be invoked as intercessors, 
and their holydays observed. 4. That ceremonies are 
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to be observed for the sake of their mystical significa- 
tion, and as conducive to devotion. 5. That prayers 
for the dead are good and useful, but the efficacy of 
papal pardon, and of soul-masses offered at certain local- 
ities, is negatived. Upon these articles was founded 
the work entitled Institution of a Christian Man (q. v.), 
commonly known as “ The Bishop's Book” (q. v.). See 
ARTICLES. 


Ten Commandments, THe, the common desig- 
nation of the Decalogue, or that portion of the law of Mo- 
ses which contains the moral law. See Law or Moses. 

I. Title—The popular name in this, as in so many 
instances, is not that of Scripture. There we have 
the “ten words” (09397 nawy, aséreth haddeba- 
rim, the decade of the words ; Sept. rd éka pnuara; 
Vulg. verba decem), not the ten commandments (Exod. 
xxxiv, 28; Deut. iv, 13; x,4, Heb.). The difference is 
not altogether an unmeaning one. The word of God, 
the “word of the Lord,” the constantly recurring term 
for the fullest revelation, was higher than any phrase 
expressing merely a command, and carried with it more 
the idea of a self-fulfilling power. If, on the one side, 
there was the special contrast to which our Lord refers 
between the commandments of God and the traditions 
of men (Matt. xv,3), the arrogance of the rabbins showed 
itself, on the other, in placing the words of the scribes 
on the same level as the words of God. See SCRIBE. 
Nowhere in the later books of the Old Test. is apy direct 
reference made to their number. The treatise of Philo, 
however, mepi rv déxa Noyiwy, shows that it had fixed 
itself on the Jewish mind, and, later still, it gave occa- 
sion to the formation of a new word (the “ Decalogue,” 
n CexadXoyog, first in Clem. Al. Peed. iii, 12), which has 
perpetuated itself in modern languages, Other names 
are even more significant. These, and these alone, are 
“the words of the covenant,” the unchanging ground 
of the union between Jehovah and his people, all else 
being as a superstructure, accessory and subordinate 
(Exod, xxxiv, 28). They are also the tables of testi- 
mony, sometimes simply “the testimony,” the witness 
to men of the divine will, righteous itself, demanding 
righteousness in man (xxv, 16; xxxi, 18, etc.). It is 
by virtue of their presence in it that the ark becomes, 
in its turn, the ark of the covenant (Numb. x, 33, etc.), 
that the sacred tent became the tabernacle of witness, 
of testimony (Exod. xxxviii, 21, etc.) See TABERNA- 
CLE. They remain there, throughout the glory of the 
kingdom, the primeval relics of a hoar antiquity (1 Kings 
viii, 9), their material, the writing on them, the sharp 
incisive character of the laws themselves, presenting a 
striking contrast to the more expanded teaching of a 
later time. Not less did the commandments themselves 
speak of the earlier age when not the silver and the gold, 
but the ox and the ass, were the great representatives 
of wealth (comp. 1 Sam. xii, 3). 

Ewald is disposed to think that even in the form in 
which we have the commandments there are some ad- 
ditions made at a later period, and that the second and 
the fourth commandment were originally as briefly 
imperative as the sixth or seventh (Gesch. Isr. ii, 206). 
The difference between the reason given in Exod. xx, 
11 for the fourth commandment and that stated to have 
been given in Deut. v, 15 makes, perhaps, such a con- 
jecture possible. Scholia, which modern annotators put 
into the margin, are, in the existing state of the Old 
Test., incorporated into the text. Obviously both forms 
could not have appeared written on the two tables of 
stone, yet Deut. v, 15, 22 not only states a different rea- 
son, but affirms that “all these words” were thus written. 
Keil (Comment. on Exod. xx) seems on this point disposed 
to agree with Ewald. 

II. Double Record.—The Decalogue is found in two 
passages, first in Exod. xx, 2-17, again in Deut. v, 6- 
21; and there are certain differences between the two 
forms, which have been taken advantage of by ration- 
alistic interpreters, sometimes for the purpose of dis- 
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paraging the historical correctness of either form, and 
sometimes as a conclusive argument against the doc- 
trine of inspiration. The differences are of three kinds: 
(1.) Simply verbal, consisting in the insertion or omis- 
sion of the Hebrew letter 5, which signifies and; in 
Exod. it is only omitted once where it is found in 
Deut., namely, between graven image and any likeness, 
in the second commandment; but in Deut. it occurs 
altogether six times where it is wanting in Exod.; and 
of these, four are at the commencement of the last four 
commandments, which are severally introduced with an 
and, joining them to what precedes. (2.) Differences 
in form, where still the sense remains essentially the 
same: under the feurth commandment, it is in Exod. 
“nor thy cattle,” while in Deut. it is “nor thine ox, 
nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle’—a mere amplifica- 
tion of the former by one or two leading particulars; 
and in the tenth commandment, as given in Exod, 
“thy neighbor's house” comes first, while in Deut. it is 
“thy neighbor’s wife ;” and here also after “thy neigh- 
bor’s house,” is added “ his field” —another slight ampli- 
fication. (3.) Differences in respect to matter: these are 
altogether four, The fourth commandment is intro- 
duced in Exod. with remember, in Deut. with keep; the 
reason also assigned for its observance in Exod. is de- 
rived from God’s original act and procedure at creation, 
while in Deut. this is omitted, and the deliverance of 
Israel from the land of Egypt is put in its stead; in 
Deut. the fifth commandment runs, “ Honor thy father 
and thy mother, as the Lord thy God commanded thee,” 
the latter words having no place in Exod.; and in the 
tenth commandment, instead of “Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor's wife,” it stands in Deut. “Thou shalt 
not desire thy neighbor’s wife”—differing only, how- 
ever, in this, that the one (covet) fixes attention more 
upon the improper desire to possess, and the other upon 
the i improper desire itself. 

It is obvious that these differences leave the main 
body or substance of the Decalogue, as a revelation of 
law, entirely untouched; not one of them affects the 
import and bearing of a single precept; nor, if viewed 
in their historical relation, can they be regarded as in- 
volving in any doubt or uncertainty the verbal accuracy 
of the form presented in Exod. We have no reason to 
doubt that the words there recorded are precisely those 
which were uttered from Sinai, and written upon the 
tables of stone. In Deut. Moses gives a revised account 
of the transactions, using throughout certain freedoms, 
as speaking in a hortative manner, and from a more 
distant point of view; and, while he repeats the com- 
mandments as those which the Lord had spoken from 
the midst of the fire and written on tables of stone 
(Deut. v, 22), he yet shows in his very mode of doing 
it that he did not aim at an exact reproduction of the 
past, but wished to preserve to some extent the form of 
a free rehearsal. This especially appears in the addi- 
tion to the fifth commandment, “as the Lord thy God 
commanded thee,” which distinctly pointed back to a 
prior original, and even recognised that as the perma- 
nently existing form. The introducing also of so many 
of the later commands with the copulative and tends 
to the same result; as it is precisely what would be 
natural in a rehearsal, though not in the original an- 
nouncements, and came from combining with the legis- 
lative something of the narrative style. Such being 
plainly the character of this later edition, its other and 
more noticeable deviations — the occasional amplifica- 
tions admitted into it, the substitution of desire for cor- 
et, with respect to a neighbor's wife, in the tenth com- 
mand; and of the deliverance of Israel from Egypt, for 
the divine order of procedure at the creation, in the 
fourth—must be regarded as slightly varied and ex- 
planatory statements, which it was perfectly competent 
for the authorized mediator of the covenant to intro- 
duce, and which, in nature and design, do not materially 
differ from the alterations sometimes made by inspired 
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writers of the New Test. on the passages they quote 
from the Old (see Fairbairn, Hermen. Manual, p. 354 
sq.) They are not without use in an exegetical re- 
spect; and in the present case have also a distinct 
historical value, from the important evidence they 
yield in favor of the Mosaic authorship of Deut. ; since 
it is inconceivable that any later author, fictitiously 
personating Moses, would have ventured on making 
such alterations on what had been so expressly ascribed 
by Moses to God himself, and which seemed to bear 
on it such peculiar marks of sacredness and invi- 
olability (Hivernick, Jntroduction to the Pentateuch, 
§ 25). 

: III. Source.—The circumstances in which the ten 
great words were first given to the people surrounded 
them with an awe which attached to no other precept. 
In the midst of the cloud, and the darkness, and the 
flashing lightning, and the fiery smoke, and the thun- 
der, like the voice of a trumpet, Moses was called to re- 
ceive the law without which the people would cease to 
‘be a holy nation. Here, as elsewhere, Scripture unites 
two facts which men separate. God, and not man, was 
speaking to the Israelites in those terrors, and vet in the 
language of later inspired teachers, other instrumental- 
ity was not excluded. Buxtorf, it is true, asserts that 
Jewish interpreters, with hardly an exception, maintain 
that “ Deus verba Decalogi per se immediate locutus 
-eat” ( Diss. de Decal.). The language of Josephus, 
however (Ant. xv, 5, 3), not less than that of the New 
Test., shows that at one time the traditions of the Jew- 
ish schools pointed to the opposite conclusion. The law 


was “ordained by angels” (Gal. iii, 9), “spoken by an- 


gels” (Heb. ii, 2), received as the ordinance of angels 
(Acts vii, 53). ‘The agency of those whom the thoughts 
-of the Psalmist connected with the winds and the flam- 
ing fire (Psa. civ, 4; Heb. i, 7) was present also on Sinai. 
The part of Moses himself was, as the language of 
Paul (Gal. iii, 19) affirms, that of “a mediator.” He 
stood “ between” the people and the Lord “to show 
them the word of the Lord” (Deut. v, 5), while they 
stood afar off to give form and distinctness to what 
would else have been terrible and overwhelming. The 
“voice of the Lord” which they heard in the thunder- 
ings and the sound of the trumpet, “full of majesty,” 
“dividing the flames of fire” (Psa. xxix, 3-9), was for 
him a divine word, the testimony of an eternal will, just 
as in the parallel instance of John xii, 29, a like testi- 
mony led some to say “it thundered,” while others re- 
-ceived the witness. No other words were proclaimed in 
like manner. The people shrank even from this near- 
ness to the awful presence, even from the very echoes 
of the divine voice. The record was as exceptional 
as the original revelation. Of no other words could it 
be said that they were written as these were written, 
-engraved on the tables of stone, not as originating in 
man’s contrivance or sagacity, but by the power of the 
Eternal Spirit, by the “finger of God” (Exod. xxxi, 18; 
xxxii, 16). See Batu-Kot. 

IV. The number ten was, we can hardly doubt, itself 
significant to Moses and the Israelites. The received 
symbol, then and at all times, of completeness (Bahr, 
Symbolik, i, 175-183), it taught the people that the law 
of Jehovah was perfect (Psa. xix, 7). The fact that 
they were written not on one, but on two tables, proba- 
bly in two groups of five each (infra), taught men 
(though with some variations from the classification of 
later ethics) the great division of duties towards God 
and duties towards our neighbor, which we recognise as 
the groundwork of every true moral system. It taught 
them also, five being the symbol of imperfection (Bihr, 
i, 183-187), how incomplete each set of duties would be 
when divorced from its companion. The recurrence of 
these numbers in the Pentateuch is at once frequent and 
striking. Ewald (Gesch. Isr. ii, 212-217) has shown by 
a large induction how continually laws and precepts 
meet us in groups of five or ten. The numbers, it will 
be remembered, meet us again as the basis of all the pro- 
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portions of the tabernacle (q. v.) and temple. It would 
show an ignorance of all modes of Hebrew thought to 
exclude this symbolic aspect. We need not, however, 
shut out altogether that which some writers (e. g. Gro- 
tius, De Decal, p.36) have substituted for it, the connec- 
tion.of the ten words with a decimal system of numera- 
tion through the ten fingers on which a man counts, 
Words which were to be the rule of life for the poor as 
well as the learned, the groundwork of education for all 
children, might well be connected with the simplest 
facts and processes in man’s mental growth, and thus 
stamped more indelibly on the memory. Bähr, ab- 
sorbed in symbolism, has nothing for this natural sug- 
gestion but two notes of admiration (!!). The analogy 
of ten great commandments in the moral law of Bud- 
dhism might have shown him how naturally men crave 
a number that thus helps them. A true system was 
as little likely to ignore the natural craving as a false 
(see note in Ewald, Gesch. Isr. ii, 207). See TEN. 

V. Tubles.— In what way the ten commandments 
were to be divided has, however, been a matter of much 
controversy. At least four distinct arrangements pre- 
sent themselves. 

1. In the received teaching of the Latin Church rest- 
ing on that of Augustine (Qu. in Ex.71; Ep. ad Januar. 
c. 11; De Decal. etc.), the first table contained three 
commandments, the second the other seven. Partly on 
mystical grounds, because the tables thus symbolized 
the trinity of divine persons and the eternal Sabbath, 
partly as seeing in it a true ethical division, he adopted 
this classification. It involved, however, and in part 
proceeded from, an alteration in the received arrange- 
ment. What we know as the first and second were 
united, and consequently the Sabbath law appeared at 
the close of the first table as the third, not as the fourth, 
commandment. The completeness of the number was 
restored in the second table by making a separate (the 
ninth) command of the precept, “Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s wife,” which with us forms part of the 
tenth. It is an almost fatal objection to this order that 
in the first table it confounds, where it ought to dis- 
tinguish, the two sins of polytheism and idolatry; and . 
that in the second it introduces an arbitrary and mean- 
ingless distinction. The later theology of the Church 
of Rome apparently adopted it as seeming to prohibit 
image- worship only so far as it accompanied the ac- ` 
knowledgment of another God (Catech. Trident. iii, 2, 20). 

2. The familiar division—referring the first four to 
our duty towards God, and the six remaining to our 
duty towards man—is, on ethical grounds, simple and 
natural enough. If it is not altogether satisfying, it is 
because it fails to.recognise the symmetry which gives 
to the number five so great a prominence; and perhaps, 
also, because it looks on the duty of the fifth command- 
ment from the point of view of modern ethics rather 
than from that of the ancient Israelites and the first 
disciples of Christ (infra). 

3. A modification of 1 has been adopted by later Jew- 
ish writers (Jonathan ben-Uzziel, Aben-Ezra, Moses ben- 
Nachman, in Suicer, Thesaur.s.v. Aexadoyo¢). Retain- 
ing the combination of the first and second command- 
ments of the common order, they have made a new 
“word” of the opening declaration, “I am the Lord thy 
God which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage,” and so have avoided the ne- 
cessity of the subdivision of the tenth. The objection 
to this division is (1), that it rests on no adequate au- 
thority, and (2) that it turns into a single precept what 
is evidently given as the groundwork of the whole body 
of laws. 

4, Rejecting these three, there remains that recog- 
nised by the older Jewish writers—Josephus (Ant. iii, 
6,6) and Philo (De Decal. i), and supported ably and 
thoughtfully by Ewald (Gesch. Isr. ii, 208), which places 
five commandments in each table, and thus preserves 
the pentad and decad grouping which pervades the 
whole code. A modern jurist would perhaps object that 
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this places the fifth commandment in a wrong position ; 
that a duty to parents is a duty towards our neighbor. 
From the Jewish point of view, it 1s believed, the place 
thus given to that commandment was essentially the 
right one. Instead of duties towards God, and duties 
towards our neighbors, we must think of the first table 
as containing all that belonged to the EvcéGera of the 
Greeks, to the Pietas of the Romans—duties, i. e., with 
no corresponding rights; while the second deals with 
duties which involve rights, and come, therefore, under 
the head of Justitia. ‘The duty of honoring, i. e. sup- 
porting, parents came under the former head. As soon 
as the son was capable of it, and the parents required it, 
it was an absolute, unconditional duty. His right to 
‘any maintenance from them had ceased. He owed 
them reverence as he owed it to his Father in heaven 
(Heb. xii, 9). He was to show piety (evoeBeiv) to 
them (1 Tim. v, 4). What made the “Corban” casu- 
istry of the Scribes so specially evil was that it was, 
in this way, a sin against the piety of the first table, 
not merely against the lower obligations of the sec- 
ond (Mark vii, 11). It at least harmonizes with 
this division that the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
commandments all stand on the same footing as 
having special sanctions attaching to them, while 
the others that follow are left in their simplicity 
by themselves, as if the parity of rights were in itself 
a sufficient ground for obedience. A further confirma- 
tion of the truth of this division is found in Rom. xiii, 9. 
Paul, summing up the duties “briefly comprehended” 
in the one great law, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” enumerates the last tive commandments, but 
makes no mention of the fifth. l 

VI. Addition.—To these ten commandments we find 
in the Samaritan Pentateuch an eleventh added : 


“But when the Lord thy God shall have brought thee 
into the land of Canaan, whither thou goest to possess it, 
thou shalt set thee up two great stones, and shalt plaster 
them with plaster, aud shalt write upon these stones all 
the words of this law. Moreover, after thon shalt have 
parren over Jordan, thou shalt set up those stones, which 

command thee this day, on Mount Gerizim, and thou 
shalt build there an altar to the Lord thy God, an altar of 

. stones: thou shalt not lift up any iron thereon. Of un- 
hewn stones shalt thou bnild that altar to the Lord thy 
God, and thou shalt offer on it burnt-offerings to the Lord 
thy God, and thou shalt sacrifice peace-offerings, and shalt 
eat them there; and thou shalt rejoice before the Lord 
thy God in that mountain beyond Jordan, by the way 
where the sun goeth down, in the land of the Canaanite 
that dwelleth in the plain country over against Gilgal, by 
Se oak of Moreh, towards Sichem” (Walton, Bibl. Poly- 
glott.). 


In the absence of any direct evidence, we can only guess 
as to the history of this remarkable addi- 
tion. (1.) It will be seen that the whole 
passage is made up of two which are found 
in the Hebrew text of Deut. xxvii, 2-7 and 
xi, 30, with the substitution, in the former, 
of Gerizim for Ebal. (2.) In the absence of 
contirmation from any other version, Ebal 
must, so far as textual criticism is concerned, 
| be looked upon as the true reading; Gerizim 
as a falsification, casual or deliberate, of the 
text. (3.) Probably the choice of Gerizim as the site of 
the Samaritan temple was determined by the fact that 
it had been the Mount of Blessings, Ebal that of Curses. 
Possibly, as Walton suggests (Proleg. c. xi), the difficul- 
ty of understanding how the latter should have been 
chosen instead of the former as a place for sacrifice and 
offering may have led them to look on the reading Ebal 
as erroneous, They were unwilling to expose them- 
selves to the taunts of their Judzan enemies by build- 
ing a temple on the Hill of Curses. They would claim 
the inheritance of the blessings; they would set the au- 
thority of their text against that of the scribes of the 
Great Synagogue. One was as likely to be accepted 
as the other. The “Hebrew verity” was not then ac- 
knowledged as it has been since. (4.) In other repeti- 
tions or transfers in the Samaritan Pentateuch we may 
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perhaps admit the plea which Walton makes in its be- 
half (loc. cit.) that, in the first formation of the Penta- 
teuch as a Codex, the transcribers had a large number 
of separate documents to copy, and that consequently 
much was left to the discretion of the individual scribe. 
Here, however, that excuse is hardly admissible. The 
interpolation has every mark of being a bold attempt 
to claim for the schismatic worship on Gerizim the sol- 
emn sanction of the voice on Sinai, to place it on the 
same footing as the ten great words of God. The guilt 
of the interpolation belonged, of course, only to the first 
contrivers of it. The later Samaritans might easily 
come to look on their text as the true one; on that of 
the Jews as corrupted by a fraudulent omission. It is 
to the credit of the Jewish scribes that they were not 
tempted to retaliate, and that their reverence for the sa- 
cred records prevented them from suppressing the his- 
tory which connected the rival sanctuary with the bless- 
ings of Gerizim. See SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 

VII. Targum.—The treatment of the ten command- 
ments in the Targum of Jonathan ben-Uzziel is not 
without interest. There, as noticed above, the first and 
second commandments are united to make up the sec- 
ond, and the words “I am the Lord thy God,” etc., are 
given as the first. More remarkable is the addition of 
a distinct reason for the last five commandments no less 
than for the first five. “Thou shalt commit no mur- 
der, for because of the sins of murderers the sword goeth 
forth upon the world.” So, in like manner and with the 
same formula, “death goeth forth upon the world” as 
the punishment of adultery; famine as that of theft; 
drought as that of false witness; invasion, plunder, 
captivity, as those of covetousness (Walton, Bibl. Poly- 
glott.). See TARGUM. | 

VLI. Talmud.—The absence of any distinct reference 
to the ten commandments as such in the Parke A both 
(= Maxims of the Fathers) is both strange and signifi- 
cant. One chapter (ch. v) is expressly given to an 
enumeration of all the scriptural facts which may be 
grouped in decades—the ten words of Creation, the ten 
generations from Adam to Noah and from Noah to Abra- 
ham, the ten trials of Abraham, the ten plagues of Egvpt, 
and the like; but the ten divine words find no place in 
the list. With all their ostentation of profound rever- 
ence for the law, the teaching of the rabbins turned on 
other points than the great laws of duty. In this way, 
as in others, they made void the commandments of God 
that they might keep their own traditions. Comp. 
Stanley, Jewish Church, lect. vii, in illustration of many 
of the points here noticed. See TALMUD. 

IX. Economical Importance-—The giving of the ten 
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commandments marks an era in the history of God's dis- 
pensations. Of the whole law this was both the first 
portion to be communicated, and the basis of all that fol- 
lowed. Various things attested this superiority. It 
was spoken directly by the Lord himself—not communi- 
cated, like other parts of the old economy, through the 
ministration of Moses—and spoken amid the most im- 
pressive signs of his glorious presence and majesty. Not 
only were the ten commandments thus spoken by God, 
but the further mark of relative importance was put 
upon them of being written on tables of stone—written 
by the very finger of God. They were thus elevated to 
a place above all the statutes and ordinances that were 
made known through the mediator of the old covenant; 
and the place then given them they were also destined 
to hold in the future; for the rocky tablets on which 
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they were engraved undoubtedly imaged an abiding 
validity and importance. It was an emblem of relative 
perpetuity. The very number of words, or utterances, 
in which they were comprised, fen, bespoke the same 
thing; for in the significancy that in ancient times was 
ascribed to certain numbers, ten was universally regard- 
ed as the symbol of completeness (Spencer, De Leg. Heb. 
hiii; Bähr, Symbolik, i, 175). See DecaLocur. 


Tenébree (darkness), an office for the Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of Holy Week, commemorating 
the sufferings and death of our Blessed Saviour. ‘The 
name of the office has been traced to the fact that it 
was formerly celebrated at midnight, as an allusion to 
Christ walking no more openly with the Jews, as Cran- 
mer says. Others suggest that it is derived from the 
gradual extinction of lights, which originally were put 
out one by one as the morning began to grow clear; or 
in symbol of grief and mourning; or, as Beleth suggests, 
of the eclipse of three hours at the Passion. The num- 
ber of lights varied. In some churches there was a 
candle corresponding to each psalm and lesson of the 
office. Thus we find seven, nine, twelve, fifteen, twen- 
ty-four, twenty-five at York, thirty, seventy-two, or 
even as many as each person thought fit to bring. 
These were extinguished sometimes at once, or at two 
or three intervals. In some places they were quenched 
with a moist sponge, and in others with a hand of wax 
to represent Judas. St. Gregory of Tours says that on 
the night of Good-Friday the watchings were kept in 
darkness until the third hour, when a small light ap- 
peared above the altar. Cranmer explains that the Lam- 
entations of Jeremiah were read in memory of the Jews 
seeking our Lord’s life at this time. ‘The Reproaches 
and Trisagion were not sung until the 14th century on 
Good-Friday. 


Tenison, THomas, a learned English prelate, was 
born at Cottenham, Cambridgeshire, Sept. 29, 1636; and 
receiving bis primary education at the free school at 
Norwich, entered Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in Lent term, 1656-7. He began 
to study medicine, but on the eve of the Restoration 
decided upon the theological profession, and was or- 
dained privately at Richmond in Surrey by the bishop 
of Salisbury. Being admitted fellow of his college 
March 24, 1662, he became tutor, and in 1665 was chosen 
one of the university preachers, and about the same 
time was presented to the cure of St. Andrew the Great 
in Cambridge. In 1667 he received the rectory of 
Holywell and Nedingworth, Huntingdonshire, from the 
earl of Manchester, and in 1674 was chosen principal 
minister to the Church of St. Peter’s Mancroft, Nor- 
wich. In 1680 he took the degree of D.D., and in Oc- 
tober of the same year was presented by Charles IT, be- 
ing then a royal chaplain, to the vicarage of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, London. Immediately after the Rev- 
olution he was promoted to be archdeacon of London; 
was consecrated bishop of Lincoln, Jan. 10, 1692; and 
was raised to the archbishopric of Canterbury in 1694. 
In 1700 he was appointed one of a committee to recom- 
mend to the king proper persons for all ecclesiastical 
preferments in his gift above the value of £20 per an- 
num. He attended his majesty during his last illness, 
and crowned queen Anne. He was, in April, 1706, made 
first commissioner in the treaty of union between Eng- 
land and Scotland; and afterwards crowned George I. 
His death occurred at Lambeth Palace Dec. 14, 1715. 
By his will he bequeathed large sums to charitable pur- 
poses, and proved a liberal benefactor to Benedict Col- 
lege, Cambridge, the library of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Society for the Promotion of the Gospel, Bromley Col- 
lege, etc. He published, T'he Creed of Mr. (Thomas) 
Hobbes Examined (Lond. 1670, 18mo) :—/dolutry : a Dis- 
course (1678, 4to) :—Baconiana ; or Certain Genuine Re- 
mains of Lord Bacon (1679, 8vo; 1674, 4to). See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v. 
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Tennent, Gilbert, an eloquent Presbyterian di- 
vine, and eldest son of the Rev. William Tennent, Sen., 
was born in the County of Armagh, Ireland, Feb. 5, 1703 ; 
emigrated with his father to America in 1718; received 
his education under the paternal roof; had the honorary 
degree of master of arts conferred upon him by Yale 
College in 1725; studied theology privately; was licensed 
to preach in May, 1725; and was ordained and installed 
minister of a Presbyterian congregation at New Bruus- 
wick, N. J., in 1726. In 1740 he was prevailed on by 
Whitefield to accompany him on a preaching tour tu 
Boston ; and this tour constituted one of the great events 
of his life. The effect of his preaching in Boston is 
thus described by the Rev. Mr. Prince, minister of the 
Old South Church: “It was both terrible and search- 
ing. . . . By his arousing and spiritual preaching, deep 
and pungent convictions were wrought in the minds of 
many hundreds of persons in that town; and the same 
effect was produced on several scores in the neighboring 
congregations. And now was such a time as we never 
knew. The Rev. Mr. Cooper was wont to say that more 
came to him in one week in deep concern than in the 
whole twenty-four vears of his preceding ministry. I 
can say also the same as to the numbers who repaired 
to me.” He had much to do in bringing about the di- 
vision of the Presbyterian Church in 1741; indeed, it 
was owing, in a great measure, to one sermon called 
the “Nottingham Sermon,” which Dr, Alexander de- 
clares to be “ one of the most severely abusive sermons 
that were ever penned,” that that schism occurred. It 
is to his honor, however, that, seventeen years after, he 
was a principal instrument in a reunion of the two 
parties. In 1743 he became pastor of a Presbyterian | 
congregation (disciples of Whitefield) in Philadelphia, 
where he continued the residue of his ministry and life, 
which was about twenty years. He died July 23, 1764. 
Mr. Tennent, as a preacher, had few equals in his vigor- 
ous days. “His reasoning powers were strong; his 
thoughts nervous and often sublime; his style flowery 
and diffusive; his manner of address warm and pathet- 
ic—such as must convince his audience that he was in 
earnest.” Henry B. Smith, D.D., says of him, “ Gilbert 
Tennent, that soul of fire.” He was of a truly pub- 
lic spirit, needing no other motive to exert himeelf 
than only to be persuaded that the matter in question 
was all important public good. He published Sermons 
(Phila. 1744, 8vo):— Discourses (1745, 12mo) :—Ser~ 
mons (1758, 12mo). He also published many occasional 
sermons, some pamphlets, etc. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, iti, 35-41; Serm. on his Death, by S. 
Finley, D.D. (1764, 8vo); Alexander, Hist. of the Log 
College, p. 91-94; Sermons and Essays by the Tennents 
and their Contemporaries (1855, 12mo); Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Gillies, Hist. Coll. 
(J. L. S.) 


Tennent, John, a Presbyterian minister, and third 
son of the Rey. William Tennent, Sen., was born in the. 
County of Antrim, Ireland, Nov. 12, 1706. His parents 
emigrated to America when he was twelve years old. 
He was educated at the Log College, and licensed to 
preach Sept. 18,1729. On Nov. 19, 1730, he was in- 
stalled pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Freehold, 
Monmouth Co., N. J. He had but a brief ministry, his 
death occurring April 23, 1732. He was distinguished 
for a clear, discriminating mind and earnest manner. 
One of his sermons, on regeneration, was published, 
with a short memoir of his life, by his brother Gilbert Ten- 
nent. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 41. 


Tennent, William (1), a Presbyterian minister 
and educator, and the father of Gilbert, John, and Will- 
iam ‘Tennent, was born in Ireland in 1673. He received 
a liberal education in his native country, and was prob- 
ably a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. He entered 
the ministry originally in the Episcopal Church, and 
was ordained deacon by the bishop of Down, July 1, 
1704; and priest, Sept. 22, 1706. He emigrated to Amers 
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for promoting our dear Lord's kingdom. It happened 
very providentially that Mr. Tennent and his brethren 
are appointed to be a presbytery by the synod, so that 
they intend bringing up gracioue youths and sending 
them out from time to time into the Lord's vineyard.” 
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ica in 1718, and immediately changed his ecclesiastical 
relations, being received into the Presbyterian Church 
September 17 of the same year. He supplied East 
Chester and Bedford, N. Y.; Bensalem and Smithfield, 
Bucks Co., Pa.; and in 1726 accepted a call from the 
Church at Neshaminy, in the same county, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. He was but fully set- 
tled when he was impressed with the conviction that 
there were other duties than those of a pastor de- 
manding his attention. The country was in a forming 
state, and he felt that it was all-important that it 
should have aright direction. His four sons followed in 
the footsteps of their godly father, and were consistent 
Christians. His attention was early direeted to the 
young men who were growing up around him, and 
who he saw must be educated to become useful mem- 
bers of society. As there were no schools or colleges in 
that region, he determined to erect a building for edu- 
cational purposes. His means were limited, and conse- 
quently the building must correspond with them. In 
process of time a log house was erected of humble pro- 
portions about a mile from Neshaminy Creek, near to 
the church. This building was afterwards designated 
the “Log College,” and was the first literary and theo- 
logical institution of the Presbyterian Church in this 
country. It was the immediate parent of Princeton 




























Among the ministers sent out from Log College to 
preach the Gospel were his four sons, Gilbert, William, 
John, and Charles; Rev. Messrs. Samuel Blair, Samuel 
J. Finley (afterwards D.D. and president of Princeton 
College ), W. Robinson, John Rowland, and Charles 
Beatty. In 1742 this venerable man became unable to 
perform his duties as pastor, and his pulpit was supplied 
by the presbytery. In 1743 Mr. Beatty was ordained 
as his successor. His work was nearly done, and of 
him it may be said, in the language of Dr. Alexander, 
“The Presbyterian Church is probably not more in- 
debted for her prosperity, and for the evangelical spirit 
which has generally pervaded her body, to any indi- 
vidual than to the elder Tennent.” He died at his 
loved home in Neshaminy, May 6, 1746. His published 
works consist mostly of sermons, twenty-three of which 
appear in one volume, 8vo. Two other discourses were 
also published. Many occasional sermons and pam- 
phlets were published in Philadelphia in 1758. Rev. 
Samuel Finley, D.D., his former pupil, preached his fu- 
neral discourse, which was also published. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 23; Gen. Assemb. Miss. 


College and Theological Seminary, and of all other in- 
stitutions of a similar character in the Church. The 
site of the Log College was in every way desirable, 
commanding as it did an extensive prospect of level, 
fertile country, bounded by distant hills, The dis- 
tinguished Whitefield, who visited it in 1739, says of 
it: 


“The place wherein the yonng men study is a log house 
about twenty feet long and nearly as many broad, and to 
me it seemed to resemble the school of the old prophets, 
for their habitations were mean; and that they sought 
not great things for themselves is plain from those pas- 
sages of Scripture wherein we are told that ‘each of them 
took a beam to build them a house,’ and that at a feast 
of the sons of the prophets ‘one of them put on the pot, 
while the others went to fetch some herbs out of the field.’ 
All we can say of most of our universities is, that they are 
glorious without. From this despised place seven or 
eight worthy ministers of Jesus have lately been sent 
forth; more are almost ready to be sent, and the founda- 
tion is now laying for the instruction of many others.” 


Of Mr. Tennent, the founder of this college, but little is 
known outside of his connection with the institution. 
Whitefield’s journal refers to him thus: 


“At my return home was much comforted by the com- 
ing of ove Mr. Tennent, an old gray-headed disciple and 
soldier of Jesus Christ. He keeps an academy about 
twenty miles from Philadelphia, and has been blessed with 
four gracious sons, three of which have been, and still 
continne to be. useful iu the Church of Christ. He is a 
great friend of Mr. Erskine of Scotland, and he and his 
sons are secretly despised by the synod generally, as Mr. 
Erskine and his friends are hated by the judicatories of 
Scotland, and as the Methodist preachers are by the breth- 
ren in England.” 


Whitefield further says: 


“Set ont for Neshaminy, where old Mr. Tennent lives, and 
where I was to preach to-day according to appointment. 
About twelve o’clock we came together and found 3000 peo- 
ple assembled in the meeting-house yard. Mr. Wm. Ten- 
nent, Jr., as we stayed beyond the time, was prencaioe to 
them. When I came up he soon stopped, gave out a psalm 
which was sung, and then I began to speak as the Lord gave 
me utterance. At first the people seemed unaffected, but 
in the midst of my discourse the power of the Lord Jesus 
came upon me, and I felt such a struggling within myself 
for the people as I scarce ever felt before; the hearers be- 
gan to be melted down immediately and to cry much, and 
we had good reason to hope the Lord intended good for 
many. After I had finished, Mr. Gilbert Tennent gave a 
word of exhortation to confirm what had been delivered. 
After our exercises were over, we went to old Mr. Ten- 
nent’s, who entertained us like one_of the ancient patri- 
archs. His wife to me seemed like Elizabeth, and he like 
Zachary. Both, as far as I can learn, walk in the command 
of the Lord blameless. Though God was pleased to hum- 
ble my soul so that I was obliged to retire for a while, yet 
we had sweet communion with each other, and spent the 
evening in concerting what measures had best be taken 
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Mag. or Evangel. Intell. ii; Alexander, Hist. of Log Col- 
lege; Tennent’s Family Record. 


(W. P. S.) 
Tennent, William (2), a Presbyterian minister, 


and brother of Gilbert Tennent, was born in the County 
of Antrim, Ireland, Jan. 3, 1705. He emigrated with 
his father, the Rev. William Tennent, Sen., to America 
in 1718, where he received his education under the in- 
struction of his father, and studied theology by the aid 
of his brother. 
Presbytery, and ordained pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Freehold, N.J., Oct. 25, 1733, where he re- 
mained until his death, March 8, 1777. About the time 
that Mr. Tennent completed his theological course, he 
was the subject of a remarkable trance, which has per- 
haps given him his greatest celebrity. 
of this extraordinary incident was published by Elias 


He was licensed by the Philadelphia 


A full account 


Boudinot. Mr. Tennent contributed sermons to Ser- 


mons on Sacramental Occasions (1739), and a Sermon 
upon Matt. v, 23-24 (1769). 


See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 52; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, s.v., Steel, Burning and Shining Lights 
(1864); Gen. Assemb. Miss. Mag. vol. ii; Alexander, 
Hist, Log College; Prince, Christ. Hist.; Life of Wil- 
iam Tennent, with an Account of his being Three Days 
in a Trance (N. Y. 1847, 18mo); Sermons and Essays 
by the Tennents and their Contemporaries (1855, 12mo); 
Blackwood’s Mag. iv, 693; Storr, Constitution of the Hu- 
man Soul (1857), p. 317. (J. L.S.) 


Tennent, William (3), a Presbyterian minister, 
and son of the Rev. William Tennent (2), was born in 
Freehold, N. J., in 1740. He graduated at the College 
of New Jersey in 1758, was licensed to preach by the 
presbytery of New Brunswick in 1762, ordained by the 
same presbytery in 1763, and installed as junior pastor 
of the Church in Norwalk, Conn., in 1765. In 1772 
he became pastor of an Independent Church in Charles- 
ton, S.C. He died Aug. 11,1777. Mr. Tennent was 
an eloquent preacher. Elegance of style, majesty of 
thought, and clearness of judgment characterized all his 
discourses. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
iii, 242; Hall, Hist. of Norwalk; Ramsey, Hist. of 
South Carolina, vol. ii; Hist. of the Church of Charles- 
ton; Alison, Funeral Sermon. (J. L. S.) 


Tenney, Asa Peaslee, a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Corinth, Vt., Feb. 14, 1801. He worked 
at an anvil in Haverhill, N. H.; studied theology with 
Rev. Grant Powers and President Tyler of Dartmouth 
College; preached his first sermon in father Goddard's 
meeting-house in Norwich, Vt.; and when twenty-sev- 
en years old took a five years’ commission under the 
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New Hampshire Missionary Society, laboring in He- | (Gen. iv, 20), viz. to be tent-dwellers (S38 313°, comp. 
bron and Groton, In March, 1833, he became first pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church in Concord (West), 
N. H., where he died, March 1, 1867. Mr. Tenney was 


xxv, 27; oxnviryc, Pliny, vi, 32, 35) and keepers of 
cattle. Accordingly the patriarchal fathers of the Is- 


original, eloquent, and a mighty coerulea had raelites were dwellers in tents, and their descendants 
b - * y 
wonderful knowledge of the Bible and human nature, | Proceeded at once from tents to houses. We therefore 
and was a prodigious worker, his sermons for over thir- | Tead but little of u/s among them, and never as the 
ty-four years averaging more than four a weck. See fixed habitations of any people with whom they were 
A Blacksmith in the Pulpit and in the Parish, in the | conversant. By huts we understand small dwellings, 
Congregational Quarterly, 1867, p. 359 sq., 380. made of the green or dry branches a interwined, 
3 : and sometimes plastered with mud. In Scripture they 
— — — —— ay | are called booths. Such were made by Jacob to shelter 
a 7 9 e e9 A, 9 e . . a3 . 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1801, entered the ea A . = a 
ministry Aug. 20, 1802, and was ordained Sept. 12, 1804, i. i d fth : bei lin vi 
astor at Newport, R. I., where he remained until May MOTE HECRUEHE YFERN on nei: AN DEME TERSA- vies 
ist shot he resigned and berime co-pastor in Wetherg. Xards and orchards to shelter the man who guarded the 
field, March 27, 1816, but, on account of his voice fail- ripened produce (Job oe 18; Isa. na —— a 
f dismissed in 1840, and removed to Northamp- It was one of the Mosaical institutions that during the 
mee — where he died, Sept 28, 1847. He acted as Feast of Tabernacles the people — live for a week 
9 4 “9 N . e . oes . 
agent for both the American and the Massachusetts pe puts made or green baughs (Eev. x2 ii, 42). T ob 
Colonization Society. His publications were Two Dis- a A —— eae — — 
courses on Baptism (1816) and a few Occasional Ser- By ae 


é : .„ -» | distinction between the ordinary tent and the booth, 
oe See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, sukkah, that the latter must in no case be covered by a 


cloth, but be restricted to boughs of trees as its shelter 

Tenney, Ephraim, a Presbyterian minister, was | (Sukkah, i, 3). In hot weather the Arabs of Mesopota- 
born in Dummerston, Vt, Nov. 12, 1813. He grad- mia often strike their tents and betake themselves to 
uated at Wheaton College, Il., in 1841, and entered the | sheds of reeds and grass on the bank of the river (Lay- 
Union Theological Seminary the same year, and in the ; ard, Nineveh, ii, 215; Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. i, 37, 
year following he died in ————— N. Y., March 8. 46; Volney, Travels, i, 398). 

(W. P. S.) In Egypt the Hebrews, for the most part, left off tent 

Tenney, Roswell, a ——— minister, was | life, and lived in houses during their bondage; but on 
born in Hanover, N. II. in 1796. He was educated at | their deliverance, and during their protracted sojourn in 
Dartmouth College, studied theology in the Union | the wilderness, tent life was again resumed by the na- 
Theological Seminary, Prince Edward Co., Va., was li- | tion (Exod. xvi, 16; Josh. vii, 24), and continued for some 
censed by the Hanover Presbytery April 26, 1828, and | time even after their settlement in the Holy Land (xxii, 
ordained by the same Nov. 28, 1829. His tirst preach- | 8). Hence the phraseology of tent life remained among 
ing was as a home missionary ; after that he preached | the people long after it had ceased to be their normal 
successively at Salem, Unity, Somerset, and New Lex- condition (1 Kings xii, 16). Here we may observe that 
ington, Va.; three points in Perry County, O.—Logan, | tent life is not peculiar to nomads only, for we find set- 
Belpre, and Warren; two points in Washington Coun- tled clans, occupied in agricultural pursuits, still dwell 
ty, O.; Dover, Mass. ; Hanover Centre, N. H.; again in tents, and such, probably, was the case in Palestine in 
in Salem and Fearing, O.; and finally at Amesville, i in | all ages. T he family of Heber the Kenite was appar- 
Athens County. He died Aug. 6, 1866. See Wilson, ently of this class (Judg. iv, 11-22), and even the pa- 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 321. triarchs seem partly to have adopted that mode of life. 
Isaac not only “ had possession of flocks and possession 
of herds,” but also he “ sowed in the land, and received 
in the same year a hundredfold” (Gen. xxvi, 12). It 
was not until the return into Canaan from Egypt that 
the Hebrews became inhabitants of cities, and it may 
be remarked that the tradition of tent-usage survived. 
for many years later in the tabernacle of Shiloh, which 
consisted, as many Arab tents still consist, of a walled: 
enclosure covered with curtains (Mishna, Zebachim, xiv, 
6; Stanley, Sinai and Palest. p. 233). 

The Midianites, the Philistines, the Syrians, the de- 
scendants of Ham, the Hagarites, and Cushanites are 
mentioned in Scripture as living intents, But the peo- 
ple most remarkable for this unsettled and wandering 





Tenney, Samuel Gilman, a Congregational 
minister, was born at Rowley, Mass., April 12, 1793. 
He sought an education with a view of entering the 
ministry, being impressed that it was his duty to 
preach. He was fitted for college at Meriden, N. H., 
after which he entered Dartmouth College, from which 
he graduated in 1823. He studied theology under 
the Rev. Dr. Chapin at Woodstock, Vt. He was or- 
dained June 29, 1825, and installed pastor of the Lyndon 
Church. Vt. Here he labored for six years with suc- 
cess. He was subsequently pastor in the following 
places: Bakersville, Vt., four years; Waitsfield, Vt., two 
years; Hillsborough, N. H., five years; Wordsborough, 
Vt., seven years; and Alstead, N. H., seven years, when | mode of life are the Arabs, who, from the time of Ish- 
he retired, after an unbroken ministry of forty -NINE mael to the present day, have continued the custom of 
years, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. His labors | dwelling in tents. Amid the revolutions which have 
abs blessed aera places by special and powerful transferred kingdoms from one possessor to another, 
revivals. He died in Springfield, Vt., Dec. 5, 1874. | these wandering tribes still dwell, unsubdued and wild 


(W. P. S.) as was their progenitor. This kind of dwelling is not, 

Tent (usually and properly bnk, ôhel, so called from however, confined to the Arabs, but is used throughout 
glittering [Gesenius] or being round [Fürst], oxnvr; ; the continent of Asia. In one of the tents shown in As- 
both occasionally “tabernacle ;” elsewhere 35%, mish- Be ie sculptures a — — ngmg acouch 

P T : — or sleeping on, in another persons are sitting conversing 
Ran, adereliieg [Cantin 8) -Unemcgulat term for tabir: and in me cooking Jenik and the S of R 
nacle ,” 20, sukkah [2 Sam. xi, 11 ], a “booth;” or | are shown. In the smaller one (on next page), a man is 
map — kubbah, a dome-like pavilion, only in Numb. ii, 8), | watching a caldron on what appears to be a tire between 
a movable habitation, made of curtains extended upon | some stones. Among tent-dwellers of the present day 
poles. See TABERNACLE. must be reckoned (1) the great Mongol and ‘Tartar 

Among the leading characteristics of the nomad | hordes of Central Asia, whose tent-dwellings are some- 
races, those two have always been numbered whose | times of gigantic dimensions, and who exhibit more 
origin has been ascribed to Jabal the son of Lamech i contrivance both in the dwellings themselves and in 
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Assyrian Tents (Koyunjik sculptures). 1. Tent of Sen- 
nacherib before Lachish; 2. Ordinary Tent. 


their method of transporting them from place to place 


than is the case with the Arab races (Horace, Carm., iii, 24, | 
10; Marco Polo, 7'rav. [ed. Bohn], p. 128, 135, 211; Gib- 


bon, ch. xxvi [ vol. iii, p. 298, ed. Smith ]); (2) as above 
observed, the Bedawin Arab tribes, who inhabit tents 
which are probably constructed on the same plan as 
those which were the dwelling-places of Abraham and 
of Jacob (Heb. xi, 9). 

The first tents were undoubtedly covered with skins, 
of which there are traces in the Pentateuch (Exod. 
xxvi, 14); but nearly all the tents mentioned in Script- 
ure were doubtless of goats’-hair, spun and woven by 
the women (xxxv, 26; xxxvi, 14), such as are now, 


in Western Asia, used by all who dwell in tents. Tents | 
of linen were, and still are, only used occasionally for | 


holiday or travelling purposes by those who do not 
habitually live in them. Some modern tents are con- 
structed of most costly materials, and are very beautiful. 


Chardin mentions that a late king of Persia had one 


made which cost upwards of two millions sterling. It 
was called the “golden house,” because gold glittered 
everywhere about it (see Pict. Bible, note on Cant. v, 1). 
A tent or pavilion on a magnificent scale, constructed 
for Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, is described 
by Athenzus (Exod. v, 196 sq.). This class of tents is 
furnished with Turkey carpets for the floor and cushions 
to recline upon, according to the wealth of the owner, 
though the inside arrangements vary among different 
clans and tribes. Those who are too poor to afford them- 
selves a proper tent merely hang a piece of cloth from a 
tree to give them shelter. 

An Arab tent is called beit, “house;” its covering 
consists of stuff, about three quarters of a yard broad, 
made of black goats’-hair (Cant. i, 5; Shaw, Travels, 
p- 220), laid parallel with the tent’s length. This is 
sufficient to resist the heaviest rain. The tent-poles, 
called amid, or columns, 
are usually nine in num- 
ber, placed in three groups, 
but many tents have only 
-one pole, others two or 
three. ‘The ropes which 
hold the tent in its place 
are fastened, not to the 
_ tent-cover itself, but to 
lvops consisting of a leath- 
ern thong tied to the ends 
of a stick, round which 
is twisted a piece of old 
cloth, which is itself sewed 
to the tent-cover. The 
ends of the tent-ropes are 
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| fastened to short sticks or pins, called zed or wated, 
which are driven into the ground with a chaku), or 
mallet. Of the same kind was the “D5, nail (q. v.), 
and the NZPA, hammer (q. v.), which Jael used (Judg. 
iv, 21). Round the back and sides of the tents runs a 
piece of stuff removable at pleasure to admit air. The 
tent is divided into two 
apartments, separated by 
a carpet partition drawn 
across the middle of the 
tent and fastened to the 
three middle posts. The 
men’s apartment is usual- 
ly on the right side on en- 
tering, and the women’s 
on the left; but this usage 
varies in different tribes, 
and in the Mesopotamian 
tribes the contrary is the 
rule. Of the three side 
posts on the men’s side, 
the first and third are 
called yed (hand), and 
the one in the middle is 
rather higher than the other two. Hooks are attach- 
ed to these posts for hanging various articles (Gen. 
xviii, 10; Judg. xiii, 6; Niebuhr, Voyage, i, 187; Lay- 
ard, Nin. and Bab. p. 261). See PILLAR. In the men’s 
apartment the ground is usually covered with carpets 
or mats, aud the wheat sacks and camel bags are 
heaped up in it around the middle post like a pyramid, 
at the base of which, or towards the back of the tent, 
are arranged the camel pack-saddles, against which the 
men recline as they sit on the ground. The women’s 
apartment is less neat, being encumbered with all the 
. lumber of the tent, the water and butter skins, and the 
culinary utensils, The part of the tent appropriated 
to the women is called harem; and no stranger is per- 
mitted to enter it, unless intrdduced. Hence, perhaps, 
Sisera’s hope of greater security in the harem of Jael. 
See Hospitatiry. “The tents are arranged in a sort 
of square; they are made of black hair-cloth, not large; 
and are mostly open at one end and on the sides, the 
latter being turned up. The tents form the common 
rendezvous of men, women, children, calves, lambs, and 
kids” (Robinson, Researches, 1, 485). Few Arabs have 
more than one tent, unless the family be augmented 
by the families of a son or a deceased brother, or in 
case the wives disagree, when the master pitches a tent 
for one of them adjoining his own. An encampment 
is generally arranged in the form of an enclosure, with- 
in which the cattle are driven at night, and the cen- 
tre of which is occupied by the tent or tents of the 
emir or sheik. If he is a person of much consequence, 
he may have three or four tents, for himself, his wives, 
his servants, and strangers, respectively. 
are of the most importance, and we know that Abra- 
ham’s wife had a separate tent (Gen. xxiv, 67). It is 
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Tent-pin (or Hook) and Mal- 
et. 








more usual, however. for one very large tent to be di- 
vided into two or more apartments by curtains. The 
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Arab Teuts. 


The first two. 











TENTH DEAL 


holy tabernacle was on this model (Exod. xxvi, 31-37), 
The individual tents of Leah, Rachel, Zilpah, and Bilhah 
may thus have been either separate tents or apartments 
in the principal tent in each case (Gen. xxxi, 33 ). 
When the pasture near an encampment is exhausted, 
the tents are taken down, packed on camels, and re- 
moved (Isa. xxxviii, 12; Gen. xxvi, 17, 22, 25). The 
beauty of an Arab encampment is noticed by Shaw 
(Travels, p. 221; see Numb. xxiv, 5). In choosing 
places for encampment, Arabs prefer the neighborhood 
of trees, for the sake of the shade and coolness which 
they afford (Gen, xviii, 4,8; Niebuhr, doc. cit.). Some 
tribes have their tents constructed so as to house their 
flocks at night. Grant describes such a one among the 
Hertush Kirds: “Our tent was about forty feet long 
and eighteen or twenty wide, one side left quite open, 
while a wall of reeds formed the other sides. The am- 
ple roof of black hair-cloth was supported by a number 
of small poles, and secured with cords and wooden pins 
driven into the earth. About one fourth of the tent 
was fenced off with a wicker trellis for the lambs of the 
flock, which are kept there during the night” (Nesto- 
rians, p. 93). 

The manufacture of tents formed a regnlar and lucra- 
tive trade (oxnvorrowc ), at which Paul occasionally 
labored, especially in connection with Aquila, at Corinth 
(Acts xviii, 3). See PAUL. 

A feature of Oriental life so characteristic as the tent 
could not fail to suggest many striking metaphors to 
the Biblical writers, and accordingly the Hebrew has 
special terms for pitching (M22 or 73M) and striking 
(PMS) a tent. The tent erected and its cords 
stretched out are often figuratively alluded to in the 
Scriptures. Thus Isaiah represents God as the one 
“that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in” (xl, 22). He 
also savs, in speaking of the glorious prosperity of the 
Church and the need of enlargement, “Enlarge the 
place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the cur- 
tains of thine habitations; spare not, lengthen thy 
cords, and strengthen thy stakes” (liv, 2; see also 
xxxiii, 20). It is a work of some effort to pitch a tent 
properly, especially a large one, requiring the united ef- 
forts of willing hands. Hence the pathetic language 
of Jeremiah in mourning over the desolations of God's 
people: “ My tabernacle is spoiled, and all my cords are 
broken; my children are gone forth of me, and they are 
not; there is none to stretch forth my tent any more 
and to set up my curtains” (x, 20). These tents are 
rapidly struck and removed from place to place, so that 
the eye which to-day rests on a large encampment ac- 
tive with life may to-morrow behold nothing but a wil- 
derness. Thus Isaiah says, “ Mine age is departed, and 
is removed from me as a shepherd’s tent” (xxxviii, 12). 
The facility with which tents are taken down and the 
frailty of their material are beautifully alluded to by 
Paul in 2 Cor. v, 1 (see also 2 Pet. i, 13, 14). See Hack- 
ett, Illustr. of Script. p. 33-40; Van Lennep, Bible 
Lands, ch. iii; Rhodes, Tent-life from the Earliest 
Times (Lond. 1858); Conder, Tent-work in Pulest. ii, 
275 sq. 

Tenth Deal (MWY, issarén, a tenth; Sept. dexa- 
toy), the tenth part, a measure of things dry, specially 
for grain and meal (Exod. xxix, 40; Lev. xiv; Numb. 
XV, xxviii, xxix); more fully the tenth of an ephah 
(as the Sept. and Vulg. explain at xv, 4), i. e. an omer, 
or about three and a half quarts (comp. Lev. v, 15; vi, 
13; Numb. v, 15). See METROLOGY. 


Tenths, in English law, are the tenth part of the 
yearly value of every spiritual benefice as it is valued 
in the Liber Regis. This was an impost formerly paid 
to the pope, and was annexed to the crown by the 26 
Henry VIII, c. 3, and the 1 Elizabeth, c. 4; but by the 
2 Anne, c. 11, was granted, together with the first-fruits, 
towards the augmentation of poor clergymen. A tax 
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on the temporality, and also certain rents reserved by 
the king out of the monastic possessions he granted to 
his subjects, were also called tenths. Tenths of eccle- 
siastical benetices and lands were first paid in 1188 to- 
wards Henry I1’s crusade. See TAXATIO ECCLESIASTI- 
CA; TEMPORALITIES OF BisHorps; TITHES. 


Tentzel, WILHELM Ernst, a German theologian, 
was born July 11,1659, at Greussen, in Thuringia. He 
became lecturer at the gymnasium at Gotha in 1685, and 
was appointed in 1696 historiographer there, and died 
at Dresden, Nov. 24, 1707. In the theological depart- 
ment he is especially known by his controversy with the 
Jesuit Schelstrate on the arcani disciplina (q. v.): Dis- 
sertatio de Disciplina Arcani (Wittenb. 1683; also in 
his Ezxercitationes Selecte (Leips, and Frankft. 1692), 
written against the Antiguitas [llustrata. Tentzel also 
published Erercitationes X de Hymno Te Deum Lau- 
damus (ibid. 1692). Of great interest is also his his- 
torical narrative of the beginning and first progress of 
Luther’s Reformation, thus explaining Seckendorf’s his- 
tory of Lutheranism, edited by Cyprian (ibid. 1718, 3 
vols.) :—De Proseuchis Samaritarum (Wittenb. 1682) : 
— Dissertatio de Ritu Lectionum Sacrarum (ibid. 1685), 
See Theol. Universal-Lerxikon,-s. v.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Literatur, i, 609, 628, 738, 849, 854; ii.799; Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth. Feclesiast. (Hamburg, 1718), vol.i; Re- 
gensburger Real- Encyklop. s. v. (B. P.) 


Teo. See ANTELOPE. 


Teocalli (Aztec, feotl, “god,” and calli, “ house”), 
a name given to the aboriginal temples, many remains 
of which are still in existence. Recent investigations 
have rendered it probable that many structures which, 
on Spanish authority, have been received as temples 
and palaces were in reality multiple houses. 


Teotl, the name for God among the ancient Mex- 
icans, He is called “the Cause of causes” and “the 
Father of all things.” He was identified with the 
sun-god, which, on this account, was designated the 
Teotl. 


Tephillin. See PHYLACTERY. 


Te’rah (Heb. 7'¢’rach, MAN, station [see also Ta- 
RAH]; Sept. Oappa, Oapa ; Josephus, Oappog, Ant. i, 6, 
5; Vulg. Thure), the father of Abram, Nahor, and Ha- 
ran, and through them the ancestor of the great fami- 
lies of the Israelites, Ishmaelites, Midianites, Moabites, 
and Ammonites (Gen. xi, 24-32). B.C. 2293-2088, The 
account given of him in the Old-Test. narrative is very 
brief. We learn from it simply that he was an idola- 
ter (Josh. xxiv, 2); that he dwelt beyond the Eu- 
phrates in Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. xi, 28); that 
in the westerly migration which he undertook in his 
old age he went with his son Abram, his daughter-in- 
law Sarai, and his grandson Lot, “to go into the land 
of Canaan, and they came unto Haran and dwelt there” 
(ver. 31); and, finally, that “the days of Terah were 
two hundred and five years; and Terah died in Haran” 
(ver. 32). ‘Taking the language of Abraham about Sa- 
rah being the daughter of his father but not of his 
mother (xx, 12) in its natural sense, Terah must have 
had children by more wives than one; but we have no 
particular account of his domestic relations in this re- 
spect. 

In connection with this migration a chronological 
difficulty has arisen which may be noticed here. In 
the speech of Stephen (Acts vii, 4) it is said that the 
further journey of Abraham from Haran to the land of 
Canaan did not take place till after his father’s death. 
Now as Terah was two hundred and five years old (the 
Samar. text and version make him one hundred and for- 
ty-five, and so avoid this difficulty) when he died, and 
Abram was seventy-five when he left Haran (Gen. xii, 
4) it follows that, if the speech of Stephen be correct, 
at Abram’s birth Terah must have been one hundred 
and thirty years old; and therefore that the order of 
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his sons—Abram, Nahor, Haran—given in Gen. xi, 26, 
27 is not their order in point of age. Lord Arthur Her- 
vey says (Geneul. p. 82, 83), “The difficulty is easily got 
over by supposing that Abram, though named first on 
account of his dignity, was not the eldest son, but prob- 
ably the youngest of the three, born when his father 
was one hundred and thirty vears old—a supposition 
with which the marriage of Nahor with his elder broth- 
er Haran’s daughter, Milcah, and the apparent nearness 
of age between Abram and Lot, and the three genera- 
tions from Nahor to Rebekah corresponding to only 
two, from Abraham to Isaac, are in perfect harmony.” 
See ABRAHAM. 

From Acts vii, 2-4 it appears that the first call which 
prompted the family to leave Ur was addressed to Abra- 
ham, not to Terah, as well as the second, which, after 
the death of his father, induced him to proceed from 
Haran to Canaan. The order to Abraham to proceed to 
Canaan immediately after Terah’s death seems to in- 
dicate that the pause at Haran was on his account. 
Whether he declined to proceed any farther, or his ad- 
vanced age rendered him unequal to the fatigues of the 
journey, can only be conjectured. It appears, however, 
from Josh, xxiv, 2, 14 that Terah was given to idolatry, 
or rather, perhaps, to certain idolatrous superstitions, 
retained together with the acknowledgment and wor- 
ship of Jehovah, such as existed in the family in the 
time of his great-grandson Laban (Gen. xxxi, 30). This 
may suggest that it was not in the divine wisdom deem- 
ed proper that one who had grown old in such practices 
should enter the land in which his descendants were 
destined to exemplify a pure faith. 

From the simple facts of ‘Terah’s life recorded i in the 
Old ‘Test. has been constructed the entire legend of 
Abram which is current in Jewish and Arabian tradi- 
tions. Terah the idolater is turned into a maker of 
images, and “ Ur of the Chaldees” is the original of the 
“furnace” into which Abram was cast (comp. Ezek. v, 
2). Rashi’s note on Gen. xi, 28 is as follows: “‘In the 
presence of Terah his father:’ in the lifetime of his fa- 
ther. And the Midrash Haggadah says that he died be- 
side his father, for Terah had complained of Abram his 
son before Nimrod that he had broken his images, and 
he cast him into a furnace of fire. And Haran was sit- 
ting and saying in his heart, If Abram overcome, I am 
on his side; and if Nimrod overcome, I am on his side. 
And when Abram was saved, they said to Haran, Ou 
whose side art thou? He said to them, I am on 
Abram’s side. So they cast him into the furnace of 
fire and he was burned; and this is [ what is meant by] 
Ur Casdim (Ur of the Chaldees).” In Bereshith Rab- 
ba (par. 17) the story is told of Abraham being left to 
sell idols in his father’s stead, which is repeated in 
Weil, Biblical Legends, p. 49. The whole legend de- 
pends upon the ambiguity of the word 73%, which sig- 
nifies “ to make” and “to serve or worship;” so that Te- 
rah, who in the Biblical narrative is only a worshipper 
of idols, is in the Jewish tradition an image-maker; 
and about this single point the whole story has grown. 
It certainly was unknown to Josephus, who tells noth- 
ing of Terah except that it was grief for the death of 
his son Haran that induced him to quit Ur of the Chal- 
dees (Ant. i, 6, 6). 

In the Jewish traditions Tera is a prince and a 
great man in the palace of Nimrod (Jellinek, Bet ham- 
Midrash, p. 27), the captain of his army (Sepher Hay- 
yashar), his son in-law according to the Arabs (Beer, 
Leben Abrahamse, p. 97). His wife is called in the Tal- 
mud (Baba Buathra, fol. 91 a) Amtelai, or Emtelai, the 
daughter of Carnebo. In the book of the Jubilees she 
is called Edna, the daughter of Arem, or Aram; and by 
the Arabs Adna (D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, s. v. 
“Abraham ;” Beer, p. 97). According to D’Herbelot, 
the name of Abraham’s father was Azar in the Arabic 
traditions, and Terah was his grandfather. 
quoted by Hottinger (Smegma Orientale, p. 281), says | 
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that, after the death of Yuna, Abraham’s mother, Terah 
took another wife, who bare him Sarah. He adds that 
in the days of Terah the king of Babylon made war 
upon the country in which he dwelt, and that Hazrun, 
the brother of Terah, went out against him and slew 
him; and the kingdom of Babylon was transferred to 
Nineveh and Mosul. For all these traditions, see the 
book of Jasher and the works of Hottinger, D’Herbelot, 
Weil, and Beer above quoted. Philo (De Somntis) in- 
dulges in some strange speculations with regard to Te- 
rah’s name and his migration. 


Ter’aphim (Heb. feraphim, O° RIM; only thus in 
the masc. plur. in the Bible, but in the fem. plur. mich, 
teruphoéth, in Rabbinical writers) seems to denote tutelar 
household images, by whom families expected, for rever- 
ence bestowed, to be rewarded with domestic prosperity, 
such as plenty of food, health, and various necessaries of 
domestic life. This word is in the A. V. always ren- 
dered either by “teraphim,” or by “images” with “ tera- 
phim” in the margin, except in 1 Sam. xv. 23; Zech. x, 
2, where it is represented by “idolatry,” “idols.” The 
singular of the word does not occur, though in 1 Sam. 
xix, 13, 16 it appears that only one image is referred to. 
Possibly, as in the case of the Roman Penates (which 
word, also, has no singular), these representative images 
were always two or three in number. Strange to say, 
in the Sept. they are represented by a different render- 
ing in nearly every book where the word occurs: in 
Gen. xxxi by eidwAa; in Judg. xvii, xviii by Sepagiv 
or rò Jepagery; in 1 Sam. xix by cevoragia; in Ezek. 
xxi, 21 by y\vrrá; in Hos, iii, 4 by joe; and in 
Zech. x, 2 by amwogpSeyyopevor. In the Vulg. we tind 
nearly the same variations between theraphim, statua, 
idola, simulacra, figure idolorum, idololatria. For other 
translations, which we find to be equally vague and 
various, see below. 

I. Derivation of the Term.—The etymology and mean- 
ing of this word may be inferred from the various modes 
in which it is represented by the Greek translators, such 
as Sepageiy, rd Sepadgeiv, or rd Sepagiy, reminding us 
of the etymological connection of 95%, AAP, fo nourish, 
with rpéġ-e. Its remote derivatives in modern lan- 
guages, viz. the Italian tarifa, French tarif, and even the 
English tripe, throw a little light upon our subject. Ac- 
cording to its etymology, the word teraphim has been lit- 
erally translated nutritores,nourishers. It seems that the 
plural form was used as a collective singular for the per- 
sonified combination of all nourishing powers, as the plu- 
ral teraphim signifies God, in whom all superior powers 
to be revered with reverential awe are combined (comp. 
the classical epithets of gods—Sol, Phoebus, Ceres, Venus, 
Cybele, Pales, Trivia, Fides, Sibylla, etc., almus, du7rveoec, 
roigiyoc). The word teraphim signified an object or 
objects of idolatry, as we may learn from some of the 
above renderings of the Sept., eidwrov, yAurov; and 
that it was in meaning similar to the Penates is indicat- 
ed by kevoragior. Aquila renders it poppupara, mpo- 
Topai, avrupaipeac, ewidvorc, Ciwa; Symmachus 
also translates it eidwAa. 

The book Zohar derives the name teraphim from 
EM, turpitude, but mentions also that rabbi Jehuda 
derives it from DY, to slacken, because they slackened 
the hands of men in well-doing. The rabbi adds that 
they uttered a MEM NII, prophetia laxa, inanis, vana, 
a loose sort of prediction. Hence rabbi Bechai says 
that B"H" are the same as D“, feeble, objects not 
to be depended upon. But in Tanchuma the former 


etymology is produced, since the teraphim were MIS 


9513, opus turpitudinis seu fædilatis (see Buxtorfii Ler. 
| Talmud. et Rabb.s.v. 37, which root occurs in the Lat. 
i 


turpis Onkelos renders teraphim in Gen. xxxi by 


xrs2bx, and Jonathan in Judg. xvii and xviii by 


YONN, images. The Targum on Hos. iii, 4 has "WM, 
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indicans, expounder of oracles, where the Greek has òh- 
Awy; and the Targum on 1 Sam. xv, 23 RMS0, idols. 
Goussetius, under 9ND, goes so far as to assert that the 
word dyv3pwroc is formed from E pM. Lud. de 
Dieu, and after him Spencer, in Leg. Rit. Hebr. Dissert. 
(vii, 1. 3, c. 3, § 7), urges the frequent interchange of the 
sounds ¢ and s and sf, in order to show that teraphim 
and seraphim are etymologically connected. Hot- 
tinger, in his Smegma, and Kircher, in the first vol- 
ume of his Gdipus gyptiacus, exhibit the etymo- 
logical progression thus: Sor Apis (swp am, ark of the 
ox), Surupis, Serapis, Terapis, Teraphim. ‘The Ara- 
bic author Aben Neph also asserts the identity of Tera- 
phim and Serapides. Others appeal to ND, Sepa- 
mevey, to heal (comp. Wichmannshausen, Dissertatio 
de Teruphim; Witsius, Ægyptiaca, i, 8; Ugolino, Thes. 
xii, 786). Céln, in his Biblische Theologie, derives 
teraphim from the Syriac araph, percontari. Gesen- 
ius ( Thesaur. p. 1519) refers it to the Arabic root 
taraph, “to live in comfort ;” and compares it with 
the Sanscrit trip, “to delight,” and the Greek répzro- 
pa. First (Heb. Lex.) returns to the root 9ND, in the 
sense of nourishing. 

II. Biblical References.—1. Teraphim are first men- 
tioned in Gen. xxxi, 19, where we are told that Rachel 
stole the teraphim of her father Laban, and successfully 
concealed them from his search under the hiran, or 
coarse carpet which is used to cover the wicker-work 
pack-saddle of the camel. Aben-Ezra says that she 
stole them in order that her father might not, by means 
of their oracles, discover the direction of Jacob’s flight 
(and we note that Laban adopted this or some other 
mode of augury from his use of the word nichdshtht, 
“T have augured” [xxx, 27]); but Josephus says that 
she carried off these rúrovę rwy Jewry that they might 
serve as a material protection to her if overtaken, al- 
though she herself disbelieved in them (caragpoveiv 
piv THC ToavTne tiñe Tey Sedv Oidakavrog airy 
roù "laxwBov [ Ant. i, 19, 8]); and, lastly, some sup- 
pose that she was tempted by the precious metals of 
which they were made. It is far more probable that, 
like her father, Rachel, whose mind was evidently taint- 
ed with superstition (Gen, xxx, 14), regarded the tera- 
phim as tutelary “gods” (xxxi,30). Laban’s eagerness 
to recover them shows the importance in which they 
were held; and it is important to observe that, although 
a believer in Elohim (ver. 53), he openly paid to these 
teraphim, which were probably ancestral divinities of 
his family (ibid.), an idolatrous worship. Jurieu (Hist. 
des Dogmes et des Cultes, ii, 3, 456), after elaborately 
entering into the question, thinks that they may have 
been images of Shem and Noah, From this Biblical 
notice it would seem that they were usually somewhat 
large figures, which could not very easily be secreted. 

2. It is extremely probable that these household de- 
ities were among the “strange gods” and talismanic 
earrings which Jacob required his family to give up, 
and which were burted by him under the boughs of 
Allon- Meonenim, “the sorcerers’ oak” (Judg. ix, 37). 
But an isolated act would naturally be ineffectual to 
abolish a cult which had probably existed for centuries 
in the Aramæan home of the Shemites; and, conse- 
quently, in the time of the Judges we find the worship 
of teraphim existing in full vigor. The 17th and 18th 
chapters of Judges are entirely occupied with the story 
of Micah, an Ephraimite, who in those wild and igno- 
rant times had fancied that he could honor Jehovah 
(xvil, 13) by establishing a worship in his own house. 
To the ephod and teraphim which he already possessed 
(ver. 5) his mother added a Pesel and Massekah (possibly 
“a graven and a molten image”) made out of the gold 
which she had consecrated to Jehovah and which he 
had stolen. When Jonathan, the grandson of Moses, 
arrived at the house in his accidental wanderings, Mi- 
cah engaged him as a regnlar priest, and anticipated, in 
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consequence, the special blessing of Jehovah. The five 
Danite spies consulted these oracular Penates of Micah 
through the intervention of Jonathan (xviii, 5), and in- 
formed the Danites on their way to Laish of the images 
which the house contained. The Danite warriors, with 
the most unscrupulous indifference, violently carried off 
the whole apparatus of this private cult, including the 
priest himself, to their new city; and we are informed 
that it continued to be celebrated till “the day of the 
captivity of the land,” which, as we see from the next 
verse, may perhaps mean till the capture of Shiloh by 
the Philistines. What is most remarkable in this nar- 
rative is the fact that both Micah, who was a worship- 
per of Jehovah, and the Danitesa, who acknowledged 
Elohim (ver. 5, 10), and Jonathan, the grandson of Mo- 
ses himself, should, in spite of the distinctest prohibi- 
tions of the law, have regarded the adoration of tera- 
phim and other images as harmless, if not as laudable; 
and that this form of idolatry, without any political mo~ 
tive to palliate it as in the case of Jeroboam, should 
have been adopted and maintained without surprise or 
hesitation, nay, even with eager enthusiasm, by an entire 
tribe of Israel. This is very much as at present some 
forms of image-adoration are blended with the service 
of od. That such will-worship, however, was only 
comparatively innocent, and originated in an obstinate 
pruritus of improving rather than obeying God's reve- 
lation, Samuel clearly expressed in reproving Saul (1 
Sam. xv, 23): “Stubbornness is as iniquity and idola- 
try” (literally teraphim). We do not read that the 
stubbornness of Saul led him actually to worship tera- 
phim. However, his daughter possessed teraphim, as 
we shall see presently. 

3. The next notice of teraphim which we find is in 1 
Sam. xix, 13-16, where Michal, to give David more time 
to escape, deceives the messengers of Saul by putting 
“the teraphim” in his bed, “ with a pillow of goats’-hair 
for his bolster.” The use of the article shows that “the 
teraphim” was something perfectly well known (Theni- 
us, ad loc.) ; and the fact that we thus find it (or them) 
in the house of a man so pious as David entirely con- 
firms our inference as to the prevalence of these images, 
The suggestions of Michaelis that Michal may have 
worshipped them unknown to David, and that barren 
women were especially devoted to them, are wholly 
without foundation. The article (D DMD) explodes 
the arguments of Michaelis (De Theraphis, Comment. 
Soc. Gott. 1763), Bochart (Hieroz. i, 623), etc., that the 
teraphim in this instance was a mere hastily made doll 
of rags; in fact, a sort of malkin. We may legitimately 
infer from the passage that they had some rude resem- 
blance to the human shape, being, perhaps, something 
like the Hermæ; hence Aquila in this place renders the 
word by zporopai. The Sept. rendering cevoragia 
very probably points to the belief that the teraphim 
were images of deceased ancestors (Kevoragia Tiva 
qyoav éA\vwoipeva wo TUTOG veKpot. Suid. rid. Bo- 
chart, Hieroz. J, ii, 51); and the rendering of “put a 
pillow of goats’-hair for his bolster” by cai map roy 
atywyv Eero mode Kepar¢g avrov, “she placed the 
goats’ liver at his head,” shows that they read "33, 
“liver,” for 39, “mattress.” Now if this ancient 
reading were correct, it brings the passage into remark- 
able parallel with Ezek. xxi, 21, where Nebuchadnezzar 
is said to have decided his course by belomantia. toget h- 
er with consultation of teraphim and looking into the 
liver (ertispictum). Tt is possible that Michal may have 
been divining by means of a sacrifice to the teraphim 
when Sauls messenger arrived, and that she put the 
vet palpitating liver on the bed with the image, which 
in a small, dark, narrow recess might well enough pass 
for a human being. Josephus, with his usual want of 
honesty, omits all mention of the teraphim, and only 
says that she put the liver under the bedclothes, hop- 
ing that its motion would make the men more easily 
believe that David was gasping! (Ant. vi, 11,4). The- 
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odoret (Quest. 49, in 1 Reg.) repeats this preposterous 
notion. 

On every revival of the knowledge of the written 
revelation of God the teraphim were swept away, to- 
gether with the worse forms of idolatry (2 Kings xxiii, 
24): “The workers with familiar spirits, and the wiz- 
ards, and the images (teraphim), and the idols, and all 
the abominations that were spied in the land of Judah 
and in Jerusalem, did Josiah put away, that he might 
perform the words of the law which were written in the 
book that Hilkiah the priest found in the house of the 
Lord.” | 

4, The next passage in historical order about the ter- 
aphim is Hos, iii, 4, which is encompassed by difticul- 
ties. The prophet, purchasing Gomer to himself, bids 
her be chaste for many days, “for the children of Israel 
shall abide many days without a king, and without a 
sacrifice, and without an image (matsebah), and without 
an ephod, and without teraphim.” Here it would cer- 
tainly be the prima fucie impression of every unbiassed 
reader that the matzebah and the teraphim are men- 
tioned without blame as ordinary parts of religious wor- 
ship. Without, however, entering into the question 
(which, perhaps, cannot be decided) whether Hosea did 
or did not mean to commend ar tolerate these material 
adjuncts to a monotheistic worship, it is certainly not 
surprising that the reverence paid to the teraphim 
should have continued in Israel side by side with that 
paid to the calves, which beyond all doubt were intend- 
ed to be mere Elohistic symbols; and this is the less 
surprising when we remember that one of these cheru- 
bic emblems was set up in the very city (Dan) to which 
the teraphim of Micah had been carried; and probably, 
indeed, because of the existence there of the irregular 
worship established by Moses’ grandson. But here, 
again, the Sept. version is curious and perplexing, for it 
uses the word ñor (sc. MiSot, bright gems), a word 
which, like d7Awate, it uses elsewhere of the Urim and 
Thummim (Numb, xxvii, 21; 1 Sam. xxviii, 6); and 
Aquila seems to have had the same notion in adopting 
the word g@wricpovc, and it is even countenanced by 
Jerome, who in this passage includes the teraphim 
among the “instrumenta sacerdotalis habitus.” This is 
one starting-point for the theory, supported with such a 
mass of splendid but unconvincing learning by Spencer 
(De Legg. Hebr. tib. iii, dissert. vii, p. 920-1038), that the 
teraphim and urim were identical. He argues not only 
from this rendering OfAor, but also (1) from the frequent 
union of ephod with teraphim; (2) from the supposition 
that urim means “fires,” and that teraphim means the 
same, being a mere Aramaic equivalent for seraphim, 
“the burning ones;” (3) from the constant use of tera- 
phim for oracular purposes. He concludes, therefore, 
that they were small images, permitted as a kind of 
necessary concession to deeply rooted idolatry, placed in 
the folds of the ephod and believed to emit predictions 
of the divine will. How ill the theory accords with the 
data before us will be obvious at once. This passage 
seems to indicate that as the use of teraphim, like that 
of the Penates and Lares among the Romans, was con- 
nected with nationality, it necessarily perished with the 
nationality itself. 

5. The teraphim were consulted even after the Cap- 
tivity by persons upon whom true religion had no firm 
hold, in order to elicit some supernatural omina, simi- 
lar to the auguria of the Romans. Thus (Zech. x, 2): 
“For the idols (teraphim) have spoken vanity,” etc. 
In like manner at a previous age, in connection with 
the haruspicia instituted by the king of Babylon, we 
read (Ezek, xxi, 21, 26) that he consulted images (tera- 
phim). 

The main and certain results of this review are that 
the teraphim were rude human images; that the use of 
them was an antique Aramaic custom; that there is 
reason to suppose them to have been images of deceased 
ancestors; that they were consulted oracularly; that 
they were not confined to Jews; that their use contin- 
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ued down to the latest period of Jewish history; and 
lastly, that, although the more enlightened prophets and 
strictest later kings regarded them as idolatrous, the 
priests were much less averse to such images, and their 
cult was not considered in any way repugnant to the 
pious worship of Elohim; nay, even to the worship of 
him “under the awful title of Jehovah,” as in the 
case of Aaron, Jonathan, Uriah, etc. (See some acute 
remarks on this subject in Nicolas, Etudes Crit. sur la 
Bible, p. 129-135.) In fact, they involved a monothe- 
istic idolatry, very different indeed from polytheism; 
and the tulerance of them by priests as compared with 
the denunciation of them by the keener insight and 
more vivid inspiration of the prophets offers a close 
analogy to the views of the Roman Catholics respecting 
pictures and images as compared with the views of 
Protestants, It was against this use of idolatrous sym- 
bols and emblems in a monotheistic worship that the 
second commandment was directed, whereas the first is 
aimed against the graver sin of direct polytheism. But 
the whole history of Israel shows how early and how 
utterly the Jaw must have fallen into desuetude. The 
worship of the golden calf and of the calves at Dan and 
Bethel, against which, so far as we know, neither Elijah 
nor Elisha said a single word; the tolerance of high- 
places, teraphim, and betytila; the offering of incense for 
centuries to the brazen serpent destroved by Hezekiah; 
the occasional glimpses of the most startling irregulari- 
ties sanctioned, apparently, even in the Temple worship 
itself, prove most decisivelv that a pure monotheism and 
an independence of symbols were the result of a slow and 
painful course of God’s disciplinal dealings among the 
noblest thinkers of a single nation, and not, as is so con- 
stantly and erroneously urged, the instinct of the whole 
Shemitic race; in other words, one single branch of the 
Shemites was, under God's providence, educated into pure 
monotheism ouly by centuries of misfortune and series 
of inspired men. In fact, we have most remarkable 
proofs that the use of teraphim coexisted with the wor- 
ship of Jehovah even in comparatively pious families; 
and we have more than one instance of the wives of 
worshippers of Jehovah not finding full contentment 
and satisfaction in the stern moral truth of spiritual 
worship, and therefore carrying on some private sym- 
bolism by fondling the teraphim. It seems, however, 
that this swerving from truth was comparatively inno- 
cent. It was never denounced and suppressed with the 
same rigor as the worship of Moloch. There is, in fine, no 
positive evidence that the teraphim ever were actually 
worshipped. They seem rather to have been cherished 
as talismans than as idols. See Macic. 

III. Opinions of Later Scholars.—Besides Spencer's 
theory, to which we have already alluded, we may men- 
tion others, utterly valueless indeed, yet curious as bear- 
ing on the history of the subject. 

1, Rabbins.— According to the great rabbi Eliezer, 
who was the son of Hyrcanus and the brother-in-law 
of Gamaliel II, who seems to have been the tutor 
of Paul (in Pirke Aboth, and the Targum of Jona- 
than on Gen. xxxi, 19), the worship of teraphim was 
connected with atrocities. “The makers of teraphim 
slaughtered a man who was a first-born, cut his head 
off and salted it, and cured it with spices and oil. Af- 
ter this, they wrote the name of an impure spirit and 
sentences of divination on a golden plate, which they 
placed under the tongue of the head, which was fas- 
tened to the wall, and lighted lamps before it, and knelt 
down in adoration, upon which the tongue began to 
utter divinations.” Rabbi Salomo, or Rashi (2 Kings 
xxiii, 24), says, “The teraphim uttered divinations by 
magical and horoscopic arts.” On 1 Sam. xix, 13 sq., 
he adduces the opinion that the teraphim were horo- 
scopic and astrological instruments made of brass; but 
he confesses that this opinion, to which he is himself 
much inclined, is not consistent with the account of 
Michal, from which it is evident that the teraphim 
had the shape of man. On Gen. xxxi, Aben-Ezra ad- 
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duces the opinion that the teraphim were automata, 
made by astrologers so as to show the hours and to 
utter divinations. Hence the Persian Tawas in Gen. 
xxxi translates astrolabia. Aben-Ezra also adduces 
the opinion that Rachel stole the teraphim of Laban 
in order to prevent him from idolatry, and from asking 
the teraphim whither his children had fled. Rabbi 
Levi ben-Gersom (on Genesis) states that the teraphim 
were human figures, by which the imagination of di- 
viners was so excited that they supposed they heard 
a low voice speaking about future events with which 
their own thoughts were filled, although the image did 
not speak, an operation which can only be perfurmed 
by such natural organs as God has provided for that 
purpose, 

2. Moderns.—Michaelis, in Commentationes Societati 
Gottingensi oblute (Brem. 1763), p. 5 sq., compares the 
teraphim to the Satyri and Silent, referring to the 
statement of Pausanias (vi, 24, 6), that there were 
graves of Sileni in the country of the Hebrews; and 
alluding to the hairy ones (“ devils,” D9319) of Lev. 
xvii, 7. Creuzer asserts that the teraphim had some- 
thing of asses in them (Commentationes Herod. i, 277; 
Symb. iii, 208 sq.)3 and refers to the old calumny that 
the Jews worshipped the head of an ass (Tacit. Hist. v, 
4; Rutilius, i, 387). Creuzer appeals also (Symb. ii, 340) 
to Gen. xxxi, in order to prove the fertilizing, or rather 
fecundizing, power of the DDA, which scarcely can 
be proved from ver. 19 (comp. here Rosenmiulleri Scho- 
hia; Jahn, iii, 506 sq.). ù 

IV. Recent Illustrations.—M. Botta found in cavities 
under the pavement of the porch of the palace at 
Khorsabad several small images of baked clay of fright- 
ful aspect, sometimes with lynx head and human body, 
and sometimes with human head and lion’s or bull's 
body. Some have a mitre encircled at the bottom with 
a double pair of horns,and 
others have their hair 
rolled in large curls. In 
front of several doors he 
saw the same cavities, of 
the size of one of the bricks, 
and about fourteen inches 
in depth, lined with tiles, 
and having a ledge round 
the inside, so that they 
might be covered by one 
of the bricks of the pave- 
ment, without betraying 
the existence of the cav- 
ity. It has been sug- 
gested that these images 
are the teraphim, or 
household gods, of the 
ancient Assyrians, which, 
being secreted under the 
pavement near the doors, 
were intended to protect the entrances of the palace 
from the admission of evil. See Bonomi, Nineveh, p. 
156. 

Figures somewhat similar but less hideous have been 
found among the Egyptian ruins and elsewhere, which 
seem to have been employed with a like significance. 
See Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 25. 

V. Literature.—The principal authorities concerning 
the teraphim are Michaelis, De Teraphis, in the Com- 
ment. Soc. Gott, (Brem. 1763), p. 5 sq.; Hersen, De Tera- 
phim (Viteb. 1665); Wickmannshausen, De Teraphim 
(ibid. 1705); also in Ugolino, Thesaur. xxiii, 7; Antast, 
De Diis Familia Jacobi (Lips. 1744); Buxtorf, Lex. 
Talm. p. 2660-64; Pfeiffer, Exerc. Bibl. p. 1-28; Hot- 
tinger, Hist. Orient. p. 296; Selden, De Ihis Syris 
Syntagm. i, 2° Spencer, De Legg. Hebr. p. 920-1038 ; 
Bochart, Hieroz. i, 623; Carpzov, Appar. Crit. p. 537- 
546; Jurieu, Hist. Crit. des Dogmes, ii, 3; Gesenius, 
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Thesaur. s. v.3 Winkler, Animadvers, Philol. ii, 351 sq. 
See IDOLATRY. 


Terebinth, a majestic Oriental tree, which has 
been made by many a rival of the vak, as a represen- 
tative of the Heb. MEN, MON, DMX, or PEN. See 
PLAIN. So Celsius (Hierob, ii, 34-58), and naturalists 
generally since. Travellers frequently confound the two 
trees. They are, however, quite different in many par- 
ticulars. ‘The bark, shape, and general character are re- 
markably alike, but the wood, the leaf, and the blossom 
differ very obviously. See ‘TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS. 

The terebinth is the Pistacia terebinthus of bota- 
nists, called by the Arabs the betm or butm, and well 
known in the Greek islands as the turpentine-tree. See 
Tet. In Chios especially a considerable quantity of 
turpentine is extracted from it by tapping the trunk; 
but this is not practiced in Palestine, where the inhabi- 
tants seem to be ignorant of its commercial value. It 
is a very common tree in the southern and eastern parts 
of the country, being generally found in situations too 
warm for the oak, whose place it there supplies, although 
they are occasionally found immediately adjoining, as 
at Tell el-Kady (Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 581). It is 
seldom seen in clumps or groves, never in forests, but 
stands isolated and weird-like in some bare ravine or 
on a hillside, where nothing else towers above the lower 
brushwood. The butm is not an evergreen, as is often 
represented, but its small feathered lancet-shaped leaves 
fall in the autumn and are renewed in the spring. They 
are pinnate, the leaflets larger than those of the len- 
tisk, and their hue is a very dark reddish-green, not | 
quite so sombre as the locust-tree. ‘The flowers are in 
clusters like those of a vine, inconspicuous, and are fol- 
lowed by small oval berries, hanging in clusters from 
two to five inches in length, resembling much the clus- 
ters of the vine when the grapes are just set. They are 
of a ruddy purple and remarkably juicy. Another fruit, 
or rather excrescence, is found on the tree, scattered 
among the leaves, of the size of a chestnut, of a pur- 
ple color variegated with green and white. The people 
of Cyprus believe that it is produced by the puncture 
of a tly; when opened it appears full of worms (Ma- 
riti, i, 209; ii, 114). From incisions in the trunk there 
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Branch of the Terebinth. 


flows a sort of transparent balsam, constituting a very 
pure and fine species of turpentine, with an agree- 
able odor, like citron or jessamine, and a mild taste, and 
hardening gradually into a transparent gum, It is called 
Cyprus or Chian turpentine, and is obtained in July by 
wounding the bark in several places, leaving a space 
of about three inches between the wounds. From these 
the turpentine is received on stones, upon which it be- 
comes so much condensed by the coldness of the night 
as to admit of being scraped off with a knife, which is 
always done before sunrise. It is again liquefied in the 
sun and passed through a strainer, in order to free it 
from all extraneous matters. The quantity produced 
is very small, four large trees, sixty years old, only 
yielding two pounds and a half: it may be somewhat 
more in favorable situations. In consequence of this, 
and its superior qualities, the turpentine is very costly, 
and is often adulterated with inferior substances (Kitto, 
Phys. Hist, of Palest. p. ccxxxvili). The tree is found 


also in Asia Minor (many of them near Smyrna), Greece, 
Italy, the south of France, Spain, and in the north of 
Africa, and is there described as not usually rising to the 
height of more than twenty feet. It often exceeds that 
size, however, in the mountains, and in the plains of 
See Oak. 


Syria it is very much larger. 
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Pistacia terebinthus. 
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Many terebinths remain to this day objects of vene- 
ration in their neighborhood, and the favorite burying- 
place of a Bedawin sheik is under a solitary tree. East- 
ern travellers will recall the “Mother of rags” on the 
outskirts of the desert—a terebinth covered with the 
votive offerings of superstition or affection. The “oak 
of Mamre,” near Hebron, was said to be a terebinth, 
which remained till the 4th century (Jerome, De Loc. 
Heb. 87; Sozomen, Eccles. Hist. ii, 4; comp. Josephus, 
War, v, 9,7), and on its site Constantine erected a 
church, the ruins of which still remain. It is said that 
the tree dried up in the reign of Theodosius the Young- 
er; but that the trunk produced a new tree, from which 
Brocard (vii, 64), Salignac (x, 5), and other old travel- 
lers declare that they brought slips of the new and old 
wood to their own country (Zuallart Voyage de Jéru- 
salem, iv, 1). The tree was accidentally destroyed by 
fire in A.D. 1646 (Mariti, p. 520). Its modern repre- 
sentative, however, is a true oak, as is proved both by 
its leaves and actual acorns, The tree on which Ju- 
das hanged himself is said to have been a terebinth, 
and its descendant is yet shown to the credulous, over- 
hanging the valley of Hinnom. Towards the north 
of Palestine the tree becomes more scarce; but in an- 
cient Moab and Ammon, and in the region around 
Heshbon, it is the only one that relieves the monot- 
ony of the rolling downs and boundless sheepwalks; 
and in the few glens south of the Jabbok there are 
many trees of a larger size than others which remain 
west of the Jordan (Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, 
p. 401). In Turkey the burial-grounds of Christians, 
particularly the Armenians, are planted with terebinth- 
trees, the cypress being reserved for the Mohammed- 
ans (Calcott [ Lady], Script. Herbal, p. 504). See 
TURPENTINE-TREE. 


Te’resh (Heb. id. wn, prob. Pers. strictness ; Sept. 
[in some copies only ] Əápaç or Gappac; Vulg. Thares), 
the second-named of the two eunuchs who kept the 
door of the palace of Ahasuerus, and who were hanged, 
their plot to assassinate the king being discovered by 
Mordecai ( Esth. ii, 213 vi, 2). B.C. 479. Josephus 
calls him Theodestes (Ocoðéorne, Ant. xi, 6, 4 and 10), 
and says that, the conspiracy having been detected by 
Barnabazus, a servant of one of the eunuchs, who was a 
Jew by birth, and who revealed it to Mordecai, the con- 
spirators were crucified. 


Terminism and the TERMINISTIC CONTROVERSY. 
The word Terminism has reference to the terminus of 
the period of grace accorded to man as an individual or 
in the mass. The basis of the dispute which arose 
upon this matter was the Middle- Age, Augustinian 
theory, that the end of this earthly life is in every in- 
stance the end of gracious opportunity, so that even 
unbaptized children become at death the prey of hell. 
The Reformation led the consciousness of Christians 
back to the dynamic conditions of salvation, namely, 
on the one hand, to the free grace of God, and, on the 
other, to the internal, religious, and moral state of re- 
pentance. In the light of the former condition it was 
possible to suppose that the terminus grati@ might be 
extended beyond the terminus vite p under the latter 
it could be contracted to even narrower limits than the 
duration of earthly life. A recognition of the possibil- 
ity of widening the period of grace led to the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the Apocatastasis (q. v.), while 
its contrary gave rise to Terminism. 

The leading promulgators of Terminism were the 
Friends, who taught that every person has a special 
day of visitation, which is but transient and may end 
before the close of the life of earth (see Winer, Comp. 
Darstellung, p. 87). The Pietists also contributed to- 
wards the growth of that idea by their depreciation of 
the worth of repentance late in life. The controversy 
upon the subject was fairly opened by the appearance 
of a work by J. G. Böse, deacon at Sorau (died 1700), 
entitled Terminus Peremptorius Salutis Humane, etc 
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41698). A number of responses were written, the more 
important of them by Neumann, professor at Wit- 
tenberg, Diss. de Term, Salut. etc. (Viteb. 1700), and 
Diss. de Tempore Gratia, etc. (1701); also Ittig, pro- 
fessor at Leipsic, Vorträge üb. d. prophet., apostol. u. 
evang.-luth, Lehre, etc., with other works. Rechenberg, 
the son-in-law of Spener, came to the assistance of Böse 
with his Diss. de Grat. Revocatricis Termino ( Lips. 
1700). The dispute was dropped on the death of Ittig, 
in 1710, and the advance of rationalism deprived the 
question of interest, For the theology of our time, the 
only importance of the discussion lies in its possible in- 
fluence in occasioning profounder determinations with 
regard to the possibility of becoming hardened against 
grace in this life, and the infinite consequences depend- 
ing upon the hour of death and the free sovereignty 
of God. 

The literature of the controversy is largely given in 
the works of Rechenberg and Ittig. See also Winer, 
Theol. Literatur, p. 446; Bretschneider, Systemat. Ent- 
wickl. p. 693. On the dispute itself, see Einem, Kirchen- 
gesch. d. 18. Jahrh. ii, 737; Walch, Einl. in d. Religions- 
streitigk. d, evang.-luth. Kirche, ii, 551 sq.; Baumgarten, 
Geschichte d. Religionsparteien, p. 1282 sq.— Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. s. V. 


Terms, in law, are the periods in England when 
the courts of law hold their sittings at Westminster for 
the discharge of their judicial functions. There are 
four in every year, namely, Hilary term, Easter term, 
Trinity term, and Michaelmas term; but the last of 
these is usually at the commencement of the legal year. 
They were supposed by Selden to have been established 
by William the Conqueror; but Spelman has shown 
that they originated in the observances of the Church, 
and were no more than those leisure periods when there 
was neither fast nor festival nor rural avocation to 
withhold the suitor from attending the court. At first 
the courts in Christian countries continued open all the 
year round, but the Church interposed. The sacred sea- 
son of Advent and Christmas originated the winter va- 
cation; the time of Lent and Easter gave rise to that 
of the spring; the third we owe to Pentecost; and the 
requisitions of agricultural pursuits account for the long 
space that intervenes between Midsummer and Michael- 
mas. Sundays and other holydays were included in 
the prohibition which, in 517, was established by a can- 
on of the Church, and, says Blackstone, fortified by an 
imperial constitution of the younger Theodosius, com- 
prised in the Theodosian Code. In the commencement 
and duration of these terms, these regulations of the 
Church were kept in view. Edward the Confessor, in 
one of his laws, says that from Advent to the octave 
of Epiphany, from Septuagesima to the octave of Eas- 
ter, from the Ascension to the octave of Pentecost, and 
from four in the afternoon of every Saturday until the 
end of the succeeding Monday, the peace of God and 
holy Church should be kept throughout the realm (An- 
cient Laws and Institutions of England, p. 190). We 
learn from Britton that in the reign of Edward I no 
secular plea could be held, nor any man sworn on the 
evangelists during Advent, Lent, Pentecost, or the 
times of harvest and vintage, and the days of the great 
litanies and all solemn festivals. The bishops, how- 
ever, he adds, granted dispensations that assizes and 
juries might be taken at these seasons; and afterwards, 
by statute Westminster 1, 3 Edward I, c. 51, it was 
enacted that assizes of novel disseisin mort d’ancester 
and darrein presentment should be taken in Advent, 
Septuagesima, and Lent. The portions not included 
in the prohibitions became what are called terms, and 
were denominated according to the saint to whose feast 
they occurred most nearly. 


TERMS or ComMMuNION, those conditions on which 
the members of a particular Church are agreed, and 
which are the basis of their fellowship. Terms of com- 
munion are not to be identified with terms of salvation ; 
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nor should terms of lay communion be as comprehen« 
sive and theological as those of clerical fellowship. 


Terrace (M2079, mesilléh, 2 Chron. ix, 11; Sept. 
avaBacc; a highway, as elsewhere usually rendered), 
a staircase, constructed by Solomon for his edifices out 


of the algum-trees imported from the East Indies. See 
PALACE; TEMPLE, 


Terrasson, André, a French clergyman, and first 
of a literary family of considerable note in France, was 
born at Lyons in 1669, became a priest of the Oratory, 
preacher to the king, and afterwards preacher to the 
court of Lorraine. His pulpit services were much ap- 
plauded, and attended by crowded congregations. His 
exertions during Lent in the metropolitan church at 
Paris threw him into an illness from which he died, 
April 25, 1723. His Sermons were printed in 1726 (4 
vols. 12mo) and 1736. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; 
Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Terrasson, Gaspard, brother of the preceding, 
was born at Lyons, Oct. 5, 1680, and was sent, at the 
age of eighteen, to the house of the Oratory at Paris, 
He resided afterwards in different houses of his order, 
chiefly at Troyes, where he delivered a funeral oration 
for the dauphin, son of Louis XIV. For some time he 
emploved himself in delivering exhortations in the 
seminaries, but after André’s death he accepted solicita- 
tions to preach, and soon acquired a reputation superior 
to that of his brother. He preached in Paris during 
five years; but various circumstances, particularly his 
attachment to the Jansenists, obliged him to leave both 
the Congregation of the Oratory and the pulpit at the 
same time. He was appointed curate of Treigny in 
1735; but, persecution still following him, he was sent to | 
the Bastile, which he left in 1744 to be confined with 
the Minims at Argenteuil. He was at length set at lib- 
erty, and died in Paris, Jan. 2, 1752, leaving Sermons (4 
vols, 12mo ), and an anonymous book, Lettres sur la 
Justice Chrétienne, which was censured by the Sor- 
bonne. 


Terrasson, Jean, brother of the two preceding, 
was born at Lyons in 1670, where he also studied, and 
entered the Oratory. In 1707 he was admitted into 
the Academy of Sciences, and he entered into the liter- 
ary discussions of the day. In 1721 he became profess- 
or of philosophy in the College of France, and in 1732 
he was made a member of the French Academy. To- 
wards the end of his life he lost his memory. He died 
in Paris, Sept. 15, 1750. He published a number of 
historical works, See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Terrier, a formal survey and plan or schedule of 
Church property, ordered by English canon law to be 
made and preserved in the bishop’s registry. A terrier 
of glebe lands made under queen Elizabeth is preserved 
in the British Exchequer. 


Territorial System. This title is applied to 
that theory of Church government which assumes that 
the ruler of a country possesses, by virtue of his sover- 
eignty, the right to govern the Church, if Protestant, 
which has been established within his realm, 

The Middle Ages had witnessed a constant associa- 
tion of the Church with the State, which was at times 
carried so far as to include the one under the other as 
one of its parts. When the principles of the Jewish 
theocracy could be asserted, the Church would attempt 
to subject the State to its authority ; but when a re- 
lapse into heathen principles took place, the State was 
ready to enforce the authority of the civil power over 
the religion of the land. When the reformatory move- 
ments of the 15th century had failed, the renewed agi- 
tation, of which Zwingli, Luther, etc., were the repre- 
sentatives, addressed itself to the princes and estates of 
the land. The sovereign powers of either party as- 
sumed the right to dictate the creed of their subjects. 
The Roman Catholic prince who became a Protestant 
sought to carry his country with him over to Protes 
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tantism; the Lutheran who passed over into the Re- 
formed Church assumed to transfer his subjects also. 
The belief of the prince was to determine the creed of 
the land. The Peace of Westphalia ended this anom- 
alous practice, but expressly recognised the sovereignty 
of the prince as the source of the jus reformandi. 

The dangerous character of the principle which de- 
rived all the rights belonging to an evangelical Church 
from the head of the State was soon recognised, and led 
to the development of the theory which is usually known 
as the episcopal system. 

The territorial system was formulated at the close 
of the 17th century as a foil to that theory, finding its 
leading advocates in Christian Thomasius (q. v.) and 
his pupil Brenneisen (De Jure Principis circa Adia- 
phora [Hale, 1675], in Thomasius, A userlesene deutsche 
Schriften, 1696, p. 76 sq.), and its principal opponent in 
Johann Benedikt Carpzov (q. v.). As formulated by 
Thomasius, the reigning prince possesses, as a natural 
right, the authority to regulate the ecclesiastical af- 
fairs of his country, and of banishing persons who dis- 
turb the peace of the Church. He may dismiss a 
preacher who dispenses false teachings, and may for- 
bid the introduction of new confessions, etc.; but he 
cannot impose his own creed upon his subjects, nor 
finally determine in matters of religion. The theory 
found many supporters, jurists as well as theologians, 
among them J. H. Böhmer and Joh. Jac. Moser (q. v.). 
It has been defended in quite recent times, in connec- 
tion with their liturgical disputes, by Müller, Mar- 
heinecke, Augusti, and others. The collegial system 
deprived the territorial theory of every support; and 
the present tendency towards an entire separation be- 
tween State and Church is wholly antagonistic to its 
‘prevalence. Both legislation and praxis have suffered 
from its influence to the present day. 

On the entire subject, see Stahl, Kirchenverfassung 
nach Lehre u. Recht d. Protestanten, p.22 sq.; Richter, 
Gesch. d. evang. Kirchenverfassung in Deutschland, p. 212 
sq.3 Friedberg, De Finibus inter Ecclesiam et Civitatem, 
etc. (Lips. 1861); Lehmann, De Pace Religiosa, i, 23 ; 
Nettelbladt, Observatt. Juris Ecclesiastici (Hale, 1783, 
8vo); the works of Thomasius, Carpzov, etc.; Böhmer, 
Consilia et Decisiones, tom. i, pars i, respons. xv.—Her- 
zog, Real- Encyklop. 3. v. See CHURCH AND STATE; 
COLLEGIAL SYSTEM. 


Terry, PARSHALI, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
at Aquebogue, Long Island, N. Y., Nov. 3, 1806; was 
licensed to preach by the Methodist Protestant Church 
of New York; preached at Aquebogue for two years; 
was ordained by the Congregational Convention of 
Long [sland in 1831, and labored for a number of years 
at Patchogue; but, feeling the need of a more thor- 
ough course of theology, studied in the seminary at- 
tached to Yale College, graduated in 1840, and became 
a member of Onondaga Presbytery. In 1843 he was 
editor of the Religious Recorder at Syracuse, N. Y.; in 
1848 removed to Marathon, N. Y., and was received by 
Cortland Presbytery; thence, in 1853, to Painesville, O., 
where he ministered three years. He subsequently la- 
bored, in 1857, at Unionville, O.; 1858, Thompson; 1861, 
Hudson ; 1862, Franklin Mills; 1863, Troy. He died 
Oct. 20, 1865. He was a man of more than usual tal- 
ents, which he improved by culture. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 322. 


Ter Sanctus is the triumphal hymn of the an- 
cient liturgies, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, 
heaven and earth are full of thy glory,” etc., and is based 
on the three holies (Isa. vi, 3; Rev.iv, 8). In all an- 
cient liturgies the Ter Sanctus comes near, but before, 
the prayer of consecration, and is sung by the choir 
and the people. “The pontiff who is to celebrate ap- 
proaches the altar and praises the works of God, and, 
giving thanks for all, associates himself with the an- 
gels, and vociferates with them the triumphal hymn 
Holy, holy, holy; and the people also recite it, typify- 
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ing the equality of peace which we shall hereafter ens 
joy with the angels, and our union with them” (Simeon 
of Thessalonica, Comm. on Lit. of St. Chrysos.). This 
hymn formerly concluded with the words “ Hosanna 
in the highest, blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord, Hosanna in the highest.” This is the 
case in the liturgies of St. James, St. Chrysostom, St. 
Basil, the Malabar, Mozarabic, and Sarum. In that of 
St. Clement the Sunctus and Hosanna are separate, and 
the Mozarabic has the further addition “ Hagios, hagi- 
os, hagios, Kyrie ho Theos.” The prefaces of Ter Sanc- 
tus are very various, being adapted to different festi- 
vals and seasons. But they invariably end with the 
doxological form represented by the “Therefore with 
angels and archangels,” etc., of the Praver-book. In alk 
liturgies the preface is sung or said by the celebrant 
alone, the choir and people joining in at the hymn it- 
self. Hence in the Sarum Missal, followed by the Fray- 
er-books of 1549 and 1552, the Sanctus is printed as a 
separate paragraph. The hymn is also called 7risagi- 
on (Q. v.). 

Tersteegen, GERHARD, the mystic and sacred poet, 
was born at Meurs, on Nov. 25, 1697. He early acquired 
a thorough knowledge of ancient languages, including 
the Hebrew, and friends advised his preparation for a 
learned career; but, his father having died, his mother 
was induced, from domestic considerations, to choose a 
mercantile life for him instead. He was apprenticed to 
his brother-in law at Mülheim in 1713, and in the fol- 
lowing year was powerfully wrought upon by the grace 
of God. Mülheim was at that time the scene of an ex- 
alted and vigorous piety which was kept alive through 
the holding of weekly convocations, and made itself felt 
in all the affairs of life. These convocations became an 
occasion of offence to the Church at large, and Hoff- 
mann, the Mülheim pastor, was cited before the Classis 
of Duisburg, which decided that he must refrain from 
holding them in future, and induced the Synod of 
Cleves to take similar action. Nothing has been found, 
however, to show that Hoffmann was guilty of hetero- 
doxy, or that the convocations served any other pur- 
pose than that of leading many souls to Christ. In 
spite of these inquisitorial measures, the convocations 
were obstinately continued at Mülheim, and Terstee- 
gen, for his part, was alienated from the Church to 
such a degree as to refrain from participating in the 
public worship, and particularly in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper, of which evident sinners were allow- 
ed to partake. He finished his apprenticeship, but two 
years afterwards, in 1719, under the impulse of religious 
sentiment, renounced his business for one of a more re- 
tired character. He now became a ribbon-weaver and 
an ascetic. He had no companion save the girl who 
wound his silk. His clothing was poor, his food scanty 
and simple; but his charities, whatever might be his 
income, were numerous. He considered this ascetical, 
hermit life the ideal condition of a Christian on the 
earth, and for a time endured its trials and privations 
with unwavering confidence in the care of his heavenly 
Father; but gradually he became the prey of internal 
anxieties which tortured him during five years with but 
occasional and transient interventions of hope. But in 
1724 that period of suffering came to its close. He cel- 
ebrated the return of his Saviour’s smile in the hymn 
Wie bist Du mir so innig gut, mein Hohepriester Du! 
and entered into a covenant with his Lord which he 
signed with his own blood—probably in imitation of 
the marquis de Renty, whose life he had treated with 
great pleasure in his book Leben heiliger Seelen, i, 3. 

With the conclusion of this period of spiritual dark- 
ness his preparation came to an end. He was thence- 
forward, though much against his will, thrown among 
men and obliged to take an active part in the affairs of 
religion. He resided with his brother, and while em- 
ployed in the tuition of that brother’s children was led 
to undertake a work which initiated his career as a 
mystical writer—the Unparteiischer Abriss christlicher 
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Grundwahrheiten, a catechetical manual, first printed | no willingness to receive the doctrine of the necessity 


in 1801 and again in 1842. In this book he evidently 
leaned on the French mystic Pierre Poiret (q. v.) as re- 
spects both its arrangement and matter. The first 
three centuries of the Church are represented as having 
been pure, and the succeeding ages, from Constantine 
to the 15th century, as a period of great apostasy. The 
light broke through with power in the Reformation, 
but afterwards again declined. Christianity exists more 
generally in name than in fact. Upon this work fol- 
lowed a number of translations and prefaces, in the 

reparation of which Tersteegen was accustomed to 
spend the time after six o’clock in the evening. 
list includes Labadie, Manuel de Piété (with preface 
dated Mülheim, May 21, 1726); Jean de Berniéres Lou- 
vigny’s works (Das verborgene Leben mit Christo in 
Gott, etc., with preface dated Dec. 18, 1726); Thomas 
à Kempis, /mifutio Christi; Gerlach Petersen, Solilo- 
quia (1727). In 1733 he began th publication of the 
work entitled A userlesene Lebensbeschr. heil. Seelen, the 
final (third) volume of which appeared in 1753, follow- 
ed by a second edition of the whel: work in the next 
year. The saints so commemorated belong altogether 
to the Roman Catholic communion—a fact which Ter- 
steegen excused on the ground that others had render- 
ed a similar service to Protestantism; but there is sat- 
isfactory proof that he possessed an especial fondness 
for the peculiar piety cultivated by the mystical ascet- 
ics of the former Church, In 1749 he published a trans- 
lation of a poetical composition by Madame Guyon il- 
lustrative of the inner life, and with this work com- 
pleted the series of his mystical writings. In them all 
he takes Puiret—sometimes Godfrey Arnold (q. v.) also 
—for his master. His mystical tendency is sometimes 
exaggerated into Quietism (q. v.) in them, so that he 
can speak in glowing terms of approval of a state of 
perfect rest for the soul which begins and continues 
through the direct operation of God on the soul with- 
out any mediation whatever, even though it be that of 
Scripture or of Christ. 

Tersteegen yielded to the persuasions of Hoffmann 
and others, and began to address public assemblies at 
about the time when his first literary efforts were put 
forth. In 1728 he renounced his handicraft and gave 
himself wholly to the care of souls. His wants were 
supplied by the contributions of friends and by several 
legacies, so that he was even able to exercise a liberal 
benevolence. His advicc was desired by great numbers 
of people living everywhere in the territories of Cleves 
and Berg. Otterbeck, a farm between Miilheim and 
Elberfeld, became a station where a number of his ad- 
herents lived together in the practice of industry, self- 
renunciation, and piety. He furnished them twelve 
rules of conduct (given at the close of vol. iii of his let- 
ters), and watched over them with jealous care. A 
work written in their behalf in 1727 became a bulwark 
against Antinomianism (q. v.), and saved them from the 
excesses into which other, but kindred, associations 
were drawn. A second centre of his influence was El- 
berfeld, and subsequently Barmen. This region was 
troubled with the fanatical influence of Eller (q. v.) and 
his supporters. To counteract that influence, Terstee- 
gen wrote an effectual admonition (comp. Weg der Wahr- 
heit, xi). Solingen was a third station, and it was there 
that Tersteegen delivered the only sermon ever preach- 
ed by him. At Crefeld extraordinary manifestations 
accompanied a work of grace, which were controlled 
through his judicious counsel. He was also brought 
into relations with the Moravian Brotherhood, and was 
solicited by Zinzendorf, Dober, and other leaders to cast 
in his lot with theirs; but he steadily refused, less on 
the ground of their unusual methods than because he 
believed their teachings to be erroneous. He charged 
them with identifying sanctification with justitication 
and with misrepresenting the legal and the evangelical 
elements of religion. He found in them no earnest 
striving in the way of a progressive sanctification, and 
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for thorough-going self-denial and persistent watchful- 
ness and prayer, which they denounced as legalism. 
His position hindered the Moravians from securing an 
establishment in the regions of the Lower Rhine. 

In 1740 an occurrence at Solingen led the authorities 
to issue a positive prohibition of conventicles, and Ter- 
steegen saw his extended and successful labors inter- 
rupted. During ten years he was able to hold public 
gatherings only in Holland, whither he frequently jour- 
neyed; but his correspondence and private labors in- 
creased enormously. He regarded the prohibition as a 
trial, and counselled submission. But when in 1750 a 
new awakening took place, he began once more to as- 
sert the right of “private assemblies.” He wrote an 
awakening sermon at this time on 2 Cor. v, 14, which 
was favorably received and led to the ultimate publica- 
tion of a series of discourses under the title Geistliche 
Brosamen, etc. (1778, 2 vols. in 4 pts.). They represent 
the culmination of his powers, and are equalled in con- 
tents and method by but few of the productions of his 
contemporaries. 

The favor with which these sermons were received 
brought their author into general notice, and led to the 
appointment of a roval commissioner to inquire into 
the work of Tersteegen among his adherents. The 
person selected for this duty was a member of the high 
consistory named Hecker, a native of the Rhine prov- 
inces and a friend to Tersteegen. Through him the 
latter was induced to draw up a confession of his faith, 
and subsequently a critique of the Quvres du Philo- 
sophe de Sans-souci, which elicited the approval of the 
king. A steady approximation on the part of Terstee- 
gen and his friends towards the State Church is notice- 
able from this period, but he was never formally identi- 
fied with it because of its tolerance of open sinners as 
communicants, He discussed this question in a tract 
issued in 1768, shortly before his decease. A feeble and 
broken constitution troubled him all his days; but he 
attained to the age of seventy-two years, passing away 
in a quiet slumber April 3, 1769. 

As a poet, Tersteegen was prolific, and thoroughly, 
though evangelically, mystical. His apprehension of 
the idea of self-renunciation and a blessed loss of self 
in God was so profound as to prevent the Church of his 
day from appreciating his merit. His hymns are now 
found, however, in the collections of every German 
Church.. His principal collection of hymns was pube 
lished in 1729 under the title Geistliches Blumengdrtlein 
(15th ed. Essen, 1855). He also rendered the mystical 
poems of Labadie into German, and contributed to the 
collection known as Gottgeheiligtes Harfenspiel d. Kin- 
der,etc. His works have been published in Germany by 
G. D. Biidecker. His life was written by Dr. Kerlen 
(Mülheim, 1853), and Gobel in his Geschichte d. christl. 
Lebens, etc., iii, 289-447. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
8. V. 


Tertia (Lat. third), the name given in the early 
Church to the third hour of prayer; that is, nine in the 
morning. Different theories are given of its origin; 
some saying that it was observed in regard to our Sav- 
iour’s being condemned by Pilate at that time, others 
that it is in memory of the Holy Ghost coming upon 
the apostles at that hour. This is the reason assigned 
by Cassian and Basil. On all festivals this service 
was omitted, because on Sundays the communion was 
used, which always began at this hour. See Bingham, 
Christ. Antiq. bk. xiii, ch. ix, § 11. 

Tertiana, the term applied to the third part of all 
Church revenues in the Isle of Man, which third part 
was received by the bishops of that island. See Bing- 
ham, Christ, Antig. bk. ix, ch. viii, § 6. 


Tertiaries (TERTIUS ORDO DE PcENITENTIA; TER- 
TIARIL; FRATRES CONVERSI; also SOKORES TERTII OR- 
DINIS) is the name given to the members of a union 
organized primarily in connection with the mendicant 
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orders, but subsequently connected also with other or- 
ders. They are not required to live in the convent or 
undergo the three principal vows, and were designed to 
retain their place in the world and represent the order 
in whose privileges they shared in the common walks 
of life. Their origin is traced back to Norbert, the 
founder of the Order of Preemonstratenses, The Tem- 
plars, too, had a similar institution connected with their 
organization. ‘The actual introduction of the Order of 
Tertiaries was due, however, to Francis of Assisi, and 
dates back to 1221, the occasion for its creation being 
the effect produced by his preaching at Carnario, where 
men and women in great numbers dissolved the matri- 
monial relation in order to give themselves to repent- 
ance. All virtuous and orthodox persons were received 
into the order. The rule forbade participation in fes- 
tivities, disputes, and offensive wars, and required works 
of charity, diligent religious exercises, an annual con- 
vocation for penance, and masses for the souls of the 
Tertiaries, living or dead. The order was governed by 
superiors periodically chosen. Its costume was to be 
of inferior stuff, neither wholly white nor black, and 
‘without ornament—an ash-colored coat and rope being 
finally chosen, over which ordinary secular clothing is 
permitted to be worn. The female tertiaries adopted 
a similar rule and costume, with the occasional addition 
of a white veil. The rule was confirmed by popes Ho- 
norius III, Gregory IX, and Nicholas IV. The order 
grew rapidly, and found favor in the highest circles, 
having numbered among its members the emperor 
Charles IV, kings Louis of France, Bela of Hungary, 
and Philip of Spain, queen Blanca of Castile, princess 
Anna of Austria, etc. 

Towards the close of the 13th century a branch order 
‘was established among the male, and a century later 
‘among the female, Tertiaries to satisfy the craving of 
some for a stricter rule—the Regulated Order of Tertia- 
ries (Tertiarii Regulares). After a rapid extension, this 
‘secondary order separated into different congregations, 
which, in substance, followed the Franciscan rule. The 
latter, in turn, gave rise to a series of congregations of 
Hospital Brothers and Sisters. They take the simple 
‘vows, and an additional one which binds them to care 
for the sick, and to live in hospitals or unions known as 
“‘families” and amenable to the bishops. 

Tradition credits Dominic with the founding of an 
order of Tertiaries, male and female. An association of 
nobles and knighte was formed by him, after the con- 
version of the Albigenses, to recover the alienated prop- 
erty of the Church and convents, They were accord- 
ingly styled Milites de Militia Christi. Their vow 
bound them to that work, to diligent attendance on 
public worship, etc., and to the wearing of a garb of 
ashy hue. Their wives were pledged to promote the 
-objects of the order, and were not allowed to marry 
again after becoming widows. In the middle of the 
13th century this association became an order of peni- 
tents, assumed the Dominican rule, and was placed un- 
der the Dominican general, receiving the title of “ Broth- 
ers and Sisters of the Penance of St. Dominic.” Other 
-orders, e. g. the Augustines, Minims, Servites, Trappists, 
etc subsequently organized associations of Tertiaries. 
See Musson, Pragmat. Gesch. d. vornehmst. Ménchsor- 
den, etc. (Paris, 1751 sq.).—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 

Ter’tius (Téprioc, Grecized from the Lat. tertius, 
third; Vulg. Tertius) was the amanuensis of Paul in 
writing the Epistle to the Romans (xvi, 22). A.D. 55. 
He was at Corinth, therefore, and Cenchrex, the port 
of Corinth, at the time when the apostle wrote to the 
‘Church at Rome. It is noticeable that Tertius inter- 
cepts the message which Paul sends to the Roman 
Christians, and inserts a greeting of his own in the first 
person singular (domaZopa tyw Téprioc). Both that 
circumstance and the frequency of the name among the 
Romans may indicate that Tertius was a Roman, and 
wes known to those whom Paul salutes at the close of 
the letter. Secundus (Acts xx, 4) is another instance 
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of the familiar usage of the Latin ordinals employec as 
proper names. The idle pedantry (indulged in by Bur- 
mann, Ezercit. Theol. ii, 161 sq.) which would make 
him and Silas the same person because tertius and 
swinbt} mean the same in Latin and Hebrew, hardly 


deserves to be mentioned (see Wolf, Cure Philologice, 
iii, 295); and equally idle is Roloff’s conjecture (De 
Trib. Nomin, Pauli [ Jen. 1731]) and Storck’s (Ezercit. 
de Tertio, in the Fortges. niitzl. Samml, p. 23) that Ter- 
tius is but a pseudonym for Paul himself. In regard to 
the ancient practice of writing letters from dictation, 
see Becker’s Gallus, p. 180. No credit is due to the 
writers who speak of him as bishop of Iconium (see Fa- 
bricius, Lux Evangelica, p. 117).—Smith. See also 
Briegleb, De Tertio (Jen. 1754); Eckhard, De Signo 
Pauli (Viteb, 1687); Hertzog, De Subscriptionibus Pauli 
(Lips. 1703). See PAUL. 


Tertre, JACQUES (as a priest JEAN BAPTISTE) DU, 
a French missionary, was born at Calais in September, 
1610. After travelling for some time, he returned to 
France, and entered the Dominican order at Paris in 
1635. Five years after he was sent as a missionary to 
the American islands, returned to France in 1658, and 
died at Paris in 1687. He published Histoire Générale 
des Antilles Habitées par les François (1667-71, 4 vols. 
4to). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Tertullian(us), Quintus SEPTIMIUS FLORENS, is 
the most ancient of the Latin fathers whose works are 
now extant, and one of the most noteworthy personages 
belonging to the early Church. Our knowledge of his 
personal history is extremely limited. He was born at 
Carthage in A.D. 160, or near that date, his father be- 
ing a Roman centurion in the service of the proconsul 
of Africa. His natural endowments were great, and 
they were supplemented by a comprehensive course of 
studies whose fruit appears in the wealth of histori- 
cal, legal, philosophical, physical, and antiquarian ele- 
ments contained in his writings. He was destined for 
the civil service of the empire, and was accordingly 
trained in Roman jurisprudence and the art of forensic 
eloquence (comp. Eusebius, H. E. ii, 2, where Tertullian 
is described as one of the most highly esteemed Ro- 
mans—not as Rufinus renders it, “one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers of the Latin Church”—“ inter nostros 
scriptores admodum clarus”). His mode of argumen- 
tation and terminology everywhere reveal the legal 
turn of his mind, and his writings in many places throw 
light on disputed points of the Roman civil law. 

Tertullian was converted to Christianity when be- 
tween thirty and forty years of age, and he immediate- 
ly became its fearless champion against pagans, Jews, 
and heretics, especially Gnostics. He was the first re- 
ligious teacher after the apostles who attained to a clear 
recognition of the mighty contrast between sin and 
grace, and who presented it in all its force to the mind 
of the Church. He was married (see his tract Ad 
Uxorem), but nevertheless entered the ranks of the 
clergy. Jerome says that he was first a presbyter of 
the Catholic Church, but his own writings do not deter- 
mine whether he was a member of the spiritual order 
prior to his lapse into Montanism or not. It is certain, 
however, that he sojourned for a time in Rome (see De 
Cultu Fem. c. 7; Eusebius, H. E. ii, 2). 

The transition to Montanism occurred a few years 
after Tertullian’s conversion, and about A.D. 202. The 
act doubtless had its origin in his eccentric disposition 
and rigorous moral views, which predisposed him to re- 
gard that heresy with favor and to dislike the Roman 
Church. Jerome attributes it to personal motives ex- 
cited by the jealousy and envy of the Roman clergy, 
and modern writers have ascribed it to disappointed 
ambition. We know, however, that the penitential 
discipline of the Church was administered at Rome 
with exceeding laxity, and that such indifference was 
an abomination in the eyes of Tertullian (Philosophu- 
mena [ed. Miller, Oxon. 1851], ix, 290). Assuredly he 
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did not regard Montanus as the Paraclete. He recog- | person of Jesus of Nazareth (comp. Hefele, Tertull. als 


nised in the latter simply an inspired organ of the Spir- 
it. He, rather than Montanus, became the head of the 
Montanistic party in Africa, giving to their undefined 
views a theological character and a conceded influence 
over the life of the Church, and establishing it on foun- 
dations sufficiently firm to enable it to protract its be- 
ing down to the 5th century. He died in old age, be- 
tween A.D. 220 and 240. ‘The assertion that he re- 
turned to the Catholic Church before he died is some- 
times made, but cannot be substantiated, and the con- 
tinued existence of the sect of Tertullianists would seem 
to contradict the assumption (see Neander, Tertull. [2d 
ed.], p. 462; August. De Her, H. 86). It is a signifi- 
cant fact, and an argument in behalf of the liberal in- 
terpretation of ancient Church history for which Prot- 
estantism contends, that it was precisely this great de- 
fender of Catholic orthodoxy against Gnostic heresy 
who was a schismatic to such a degree that he has nev- 
er been included by the Church of Rome among the 
number of her saints, or among that of the patres as 
distinguished from the mere scriptores ecclesiastici. 

As a writer, Tertullian was exceedingly fresh and 
vigorous, but also angular, abrupt, and impetuous. He 
possessed a lively imagination, a fund of wit and satire, 
as well as of acquired knowledge, and considerable depth 
and keenness; but he was deficient in point of logical 
clearness and self-possession, as well as of moderation, 
and of a thorough and harmonious culture. He was a 
speculative thinker, though the bitter opponent of phi- 
losophy. His aspiring mind sought in vain ‘for ade- 
quate language in which to express itself, and struggled 
constantly to force the ideas of Christianity within the 
forms of the Latin tongue. His style thus became ex- 
‘ceedingly forcible, nervous, vivid, concise, and pregnant. 
His adversaries were assailed without mercy and with 
all the weapons of truth and of art, and nearly alwavs 
appear in his writings in ridiculous plight. He was the 
direct opposite to Origen, holding the extreme position 
of realism on the borders of materialism. He was, fur- 
thermore, the pioneer of orthodox anthropology and 
soteriology, the teacher of Cyprian, and forerunner of 
Augustine, in the latter of whom his spirit was repro- 
duced in twofold measure, though without its eccen- 
tricities and angularities. It is possible, also, to trace 
resemblances between him and Luther with respect to 
native vigor of mind, profound earnestness, unregulated 
passion, polemical relentlessness, etc.; but the father 
lacked the childlike amiability of the Reformer, who was 
both a lion and a lamb. 

Tertullian’s writings are usually of brief extent, but 
they traverse nearly all fields of the religious life, and 
they constitute the most prolific source for the history of 
the Church and of doctrines in his time. No satisfac- 
tory classification of them can be executed, because but 
few of them afford the necessary data on which to base 
ascheme. The classification here presented rests upon 
the nature of the several writings as being either Cath- 
olic or Anticatholic, in which light the former are con- 
siderably more numerous than the latter. 

CI.) Catholic Writings, or such as Defend Orthodox 
Christianity against Unbelterers and Heretics.—Most of 
these works date from the Montanist æra of the au- 
thor’s life. 

1. Apologies against Pagans and Jews.—First of all, 
the A pologeticus, addressed to the Roman magistracy, 
A.D. 198 (Mohler) or 204 (Kaye), and forming one of 
the best rebuttals of the charges raised by the heathen 
of the time against Christianity. Similar in character 
are the Ad Nationes Libri IT. In De Testimonio Anime 
the author develope an argument for the unity of God 
and the reality of a future state from the innate percep- 
tions and feelings of the soul. In the work Ad Scapu- 
lam he remonstrates with the African governor of that 
name, who was bitterly persecuting the Christians. 
The Adversus Judæos Liber draws from the Old-Test. 
prophets the proof that the Messiah has appeared in the 
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A pologet, in the Tüb. Quartulschrift, 1838, p. 30-82). 

2. Doctrinal and Polemical Writings Aimed against 
Heretics.— Here belongs, first, the De Prescriptione Hæ- 
reticorum, or rules to be observed by Christians in deal- 
ing with heretics, The argument involves, as its funda- 
mental principle, the idea that heretics, as innovators, 
are under the necessity of proving their positions, while 
the Catholic Church is assured in its sole right to the 
allegiance of Christendom by the uninterrupted current 
of apostolical tradition and an unimpaired succession, so 
that it need not enter into controversy with heretics, 
After the defection to Montanism, ‘Tertullian wrote 
against various individual heretics, e. g. in the fifteenth 
year of Septimius Severus (A.D. 207 or 208), A drersus 
Marcionem Libri V, his most extensive and learned po- 
lemico-dogmatical work, and a principal source for the 
study of Gnosticism :—A drersus Hermogenem, a painter 
at Carthage, who had adopted the dualistic theory of 
the eternity of matter :—A dversus Vulentinianos, a trag- 
ico-comical representation of the Valentinian Gnostics: 
—and Scorptace, an antidote against the scorpion-poison 
of such heretics. 

Particular Gnostical doctrines are assailed in De Bap- 
tismo, a defence of water-baptism against the Cainites 
and their peculiar theory of a mystical spiritual bap- 
tism :— De Anima, an inquiry into the nature, etc., of the 
soul :— De Carne Christi, a defence of the true humanity 
of Christ:—and De Resurrectione Carnis, a confutation 
of the heresy which denied the resurrection of the body. 
The tract Adversus Praxeam assails the Phrygian Anti- 
montanist Praxeas, and confutes his patripassionist er- 
rors in the interest of the orthodox view of the Trinity. 

3. Ethical and A scetical Writings.—This class is com- 
posed of works of small size, but of considerable value 
to the regulation of practical life and the administration 
of ecclesiastical discipline. The list includes, De Ora- 
tione, an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer and rules for 
prayer and fasting :—De Spectaculis, a warning against 
theatrical exhibitions :— De /dololatria :—Ad Uxorem 
Libri IT, advice to his wife to govern her action in case 
she should outlive him :—De Penitentia, a Catholic and 
Antimontanistic presentation of the doctrine of repent- 
ance, dating from the earlier period of his Christian life: 
—De Patientia, a commendation of the virtue of pa- 
tience, accompanied with a lamentation because of his 
own lack of that virtue :—Ad Martyros, an exhortation 
addressed to the confessors who in the time of Septimius 
Severus awaited in prison the martvr’s death. 

(II.) Anticatholic Writings, in which Montanistic Di- 
rergences from Catholic Customs are Expressly Defended. 
— De Pudicitia, a retraction of the principles laid down 
in the earlier work De Pænitentia, and violent advocacy 
of the rigoristic view on which deadly sins, like murder, 
adultery, and flight from persecution, should never be 
condoned :— De Monogamia, an emphatic denunciation 
of second marriages (comp. Hauber, in Stud. u. Krit. 
1845, No.3):— De Exhortatione Castitatis, in which three 
degrees of chastity are distinguished—the first, absolute 
and lifelong restraint; the second, continence from the 
time of baptism; the third, refraining from contracting 
a second marriage :— De Virginibus Velandis, denouncing 
the habit of unmarried women appearing in public un- 
veiled as being contrary to nature, the will of God, and 
the discipline of the Church generally :— De Habitu Mu- 
liebri et de Cultu Feninarum condemns the adorning of 
the person by females with ornaments, etc. :— De Jejuniis 
adversus Psychicos (Catholics) is a defence of exag- 
gerated fasting :—De Fuga denies the right of Christians 
to flee from persecution :— De Corona Militis commends 
a Christian soldier who refused to wear the festive chap- 
let on a great occasion and suffered punishment for his 
act :— De Pallio is a witty explanation of his conduct in 
wearing the pallium instead of the ordinary Roman 
toga, difficult for us to understand because of its numer- 
ous allusions to obscure customs of the time. 

The earliest edition of the collected works of Tertul- 
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lian was that of Beatus Rhenanus (Basle, 1521). It 
was followed by those of Pamelius (Antw. 1579), Rigal- 
tius (Paris, 1634; Venice, 1744), Semler (Halle, 1770- 
73, 6 vols.), Leopold in Gersdorf, Bibl. Patr. Eccl. Latin. 
Selecta (Lips. 1839-41), parts iv-vii, and Migne (Paris, 
1844). The latest and best edition is that of Oehler, 
Q. Sept. Florent. Tertull. ete. (Lips. 1853, 3 vols.). Vol. 
iii contains the dissertations on Tertullian of Pamelius, 
Allix, Nic. de Nourry, Mosheim, Nésselt, Semler, and 
Kaye. The life of Tertullian has been written by 
Neander, A ntignosticus, Geist des Tertul. u. Einl. in dessen 
Schriften ( Berl. 1825; 2d ed. 1849); Hesselberg, Ter- 
tullian’s Lehre (Dorpat, 1848), pt.i, Life and Writings;” 
Kaye [Anglican bishop of Lincoln], Ecel. Hist. ofthe 2d 
and 3d Centuries Illust. from the Writings of Tertullian 
(Lond. 1845; 3d ed. 1848). See Mohler, Patrologie 
(ed. Reithmayr, Ratisbon, 1840), i, 701-790; Böhringer, 
Kirche Christi (Zurich, 1842), I, i, 270-374; Hase, Kir- 
chengesch, (Tth ed.), § 84, p. 109; Kurtz, Handb. d. Kir- 
chengesch. (3d ed.), i, 307; Hauck, Jertullian’s Leben 


und Werke (Erlang. 1877); Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 


s. v.; Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biog. 8. v. 

Tertul’lus (TéprvAXog, a diminutive from the Ro- 
man name Tertius, analogous to Lucullus from Lucius, 
Fabullus from Fabius, etc.), “a certain orator” (Acts 
xxiv, 1) who was retained by the high-priest and San- 
hedrim to accuse the apostle Paul at Cæsarea before 
the Roman procurator Antonius Felix. A.D. 55. See 
Paur. He evidently belonged to the class of profes- 
sional orators, multitudes of whom were to be found not 
only in Rome, but in other parts of the empire, to which 
they had betaken themselves in the hope of finding oc- 
cupation at the tribunals of the provincial magistrates. 
Both from his name, and from the great probability 
that the proceedings were conducted in Latin (see es- 
pecially Milman, Bampton Lectures for 1827, p. 185, 
note), we may infer that Tertullus was of Roman, or at 
all events of Italian, origin. The Sanhedrim would nat- 
urally desire to secure his services on account of their 
own ignorance both of the Latin language and of the 
ordinary procedure of a Roman law-court; for the Jews, 
as well as the other peoples subject to the Romans, in 
their accusations and processes before the Roman mag- 
istrates, were obliged to follow the forms of the Roman 
law, of which they knew little. The different prov- 
inces, and particularly the principal cities, consequent- 
ly abounded with persons who, at the same time advo- 
cates and orators, were equally ready to plead in civil 
actions or to harangue on public affairs. This they did, 
either in Greek or Latin, as the place or occasion re- 
quired. 

The exordium of his speech is designed to conciliate 
the good will of the procurator, and is accordingly over- 
charged with flattery. There is a strange contrast be- 
tween the opening clause—7oAXijc eipnync Tuyxavor- 
rec 6ta cov—and the brief summary of the procurator’s 
administration given by Tacitus (Hist. v, 9): “ Anto- 
nius Felix per omnem sevitiam ac libidinem, jus regium 
servili ingenio exercuit” (comp. Tacit. Ann. xii, 54). 
But the commendations of Tertullus were not altogether 
unfounded, as Felix had really succeeded in putting 
down several seditious movements. See FeLIx. It is 
not very easy to determine whether Luke has preserved 
the oration of Tertullus entire. On the one hand, we 
have the elaborate and artificial opening, which can 
hardly be other than an accurate report of that part of 
the speech; and, on the other hand, we have a narra- 
tive which is so very dry and concise that, if there were 
nothing more, it is not easy to see why the orator should 
have been called in at all. The difficulty is increased 
if, in accordance with the greatly preponderating weight 
of external authority, we omit the words in Acts xxiv, 
6-8, kai kata Tov npETEpoY . . . EoxEoSacimiaé On 
the whole, it seems most natural to conclude that the 
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the most forcibly impressed themselves upon him, such 
as the exordium and the character ascribed to Paul 
(ver. 5). 

The doubtful reading in vers. 6-8, to which reference 
has already been made, seems likely to remain an un- 
solved difficulty. Against the external evidence there 
would be nothing to urge in favor of the disputed pas- 
sage, were it not that the statement which remains af- 
ter its removal is not merely extremely brief (its brevi- 
ty may be accounted for in the manner already suggest- 
ed), but abrupt and awkward in point of construction. 
It may be added that it is easier to refer map’ ov (ver. 
8) to the tribune Lysias than to Paul. For arguments 
founded on the words cai ward... Kpivecy (ver. 6)— 
arguments which are dependent on the genuineness of 
the disputed words—see Lardner, Credibility of the Gos- 
pel History, bk. i, ch. ii; Biscoe, On the Acts, vi, 16. 

We ought not to pass over without notice a strange 
etvmology for the name Tertullus proposed by Calmet, 
in the place of which another has been suggested by his 
English editor (ed. 1830), who takes credit for having 
rejected “fanciful and improbable” etymologies, and 
substituted improvements of his own. Whether the 
suggestion is an improvement in this case the reader 
will judge: “Tertullys, TepruAXoc, liar, impostor, from 
TepuToAoyoe, a teller of stories,a cheat. [ Qy.— Was his 
true appellation Ter-Tullius, ‘thrice Tully,’ that is, ex- 
tremely eloquent, varied by Jewish wit into Tertul- 
lus? ]” 


Teschenmacher, WERNER, a minister of the Re- 
formed Church in Juliers-Cleves-Berg, and a writer of 
some prominence in ecclesiastical and political literature. 
was born at Elberfeld in September, 1589. He was ed- 
ucated at Herborn and Heidelberg, and afterwards served 
the Church from 1610 or 1611 until 1633 in her pulpits, 
where he gained the reputation of an eloquent. and able 
preacher of the Word. His services were much in re- 
quest by the churches, Elberfeld, Cleves, and Emmerich, 
at that time the seat of the Brandenburg government, 
being his principal tields of labor. He was also greatly 
esteemed for his fine tact and skill in diplomacy, quali- 
ties that led to his selection for the conduct of many 
affairs in which the preservation and welfare of the 
Protestant churches of the duchy were at stake during 
that stormy period of religious wars. He was, however, 
of hasty temperament and exceedingly self-willed, so 
that he frequently came into conflict with other clergy- 
men, and occasioned the government, which wished him 
well, considerable trouble in the effort to sustain him. 
His retirement from the pulpit was the result of a col- 
lision with Stöver, a newly appointed colleague to his 
charge. He removed to Xanten and gave himself to 
literary labors until his death, on Good-Friday, April 2, 
1638. Teschenmacher’s writings are chiefly historical 
in character, and of brief extent. They are, Repetitio 
Brevis Cathol. et Orthodox. Rel., que Singularis Dei Be- 
neficio ante Seculum a Papatu Reform, in Clivie, Julie, 
Montium Ducatrbus, etc. (Veseliæ, 1635, 43 pp.) :— An- 
nales Eccles. Reformationis Ecclesiarum Clivie, etc. 
(1633) :—.4 nnales Clivie, etc. (1638; 2d ed. by Dithmar, 
Frankf.-on-the-Oder, 1721), a political work which ts 
still valuable. Works in MS.: Sermons:—A Commentary 
on the Epistles to the Corinthians, in Latin :—Annulium 
Eccl. Epitome in qua precipue Gravissima Quæstio ez- 
plicatur de Successione et Statu Eccl. Christ. etc. An 
autobiography in extenso, and a biography by P. 
Teschenmacher, are both lost.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
8. V. 


Tesséree (tokens). The early Christians, when 
compelled to travel, were careful to secure a recognition 
by their fellow-Christians wherever they went. They 
were always provided with letters of recommendation; 
and when arriving in a strange town had only to in- 


historian, who was almost certainly an ear -witness, | quire for the church, and to produce these letters, when 
merely gives an abstract of the speech, giving, howev- they were received as brethren, and provided with ev- 
er, in full the most salient points, and those which had | ery accommodation during their stay. 











TEST 


Test, the imposition of an oath, or any other act by 
which the religious principles of any individual are put 
to proof. Tests and disabilities are distinct from pen- 
allies properly so called: it would be absurd to talk of 
punishing any one for being a woman, a minor, a per- 
son destitute of natural capacity, or opportunities of ed- 
ucation, etc., on the ground that these are excluded as 
untit for certain offices and privileges. Yet test laws 
do operate as a punishment; not because they are cause 
of pain, but inasmuch as they tend to produce that 
change of conduct which punishment is designed to 
produce. 


Test Acts, also called CORPORATION Acts, the 
popular name given to two English statutes imposing 
certain oaths on the holders of pvblic offices. Act 13 
Charles II, c. 2, directs that all magistrates shall take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, as well as an 
oath renouncing the doctrine that it is lawful to take 
arms against the king; and provides that they must re- 
ceive the communion according to the ‘rites of the 
Church of England within a vear before election. Act 
25 Charles II, c. 1, imposed the like conditions on the 
holders of all public offices, civil and military, and 
obliged them, in addition, to abjure all belief in the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. These acts, which were 
practically evaded to a large extent by means of an act 


of indemnity passed every year, were repealed by 9 


George IV, c. 17, in so far as regarded the administra- 
tion of the sacrament, for which a declaration set forth 
in that act was substituted. A statute of William IV 
substituted a declaration for an oath in most govern- 
ment offices. A new form of oath has been substituted 
for the oaths of supremacy, allegiance, and abjuration 
by 21 and 22 Victoria, c. 48.—Chambers’s Encyclop. 8. v.; 
see Skeats, Hist. of Free Churches of England (see In- 
dex). 


Testament is the frequent rendering, in the New 
Test., of the Greek dtaSixn (literally a disposal), and 
both are used in two distinct senses (see Cremer, Lez. 
of N.-T. Greek, p. 576 sq.). 

1. The natural, and in classical Greek, as in ordinary 
English, the only, signification is a devisement by will 
or legacy (Plutarch, De Adulat. 28; Plato, Legg. 922; 
Demosth. 1136, 12), and in this sense the word occurs 
in Heb. ix, 16,17. See INHERITANCE. 

2. But the more common signification in the New 
Test. is one that has come over from the Sept., which 
often uses dcaSnxn as a rendering of the Heb. "3, or 
covenant; and in this sense “testament” is the render- 
ing in the A. V. of the Greek word in Heb. vii, 22; ix, 
20; Rev. xi, 19; and especially in the phrase the new 
testument (Matt. xxvi, 28; Mark xiv, 24; Luke xxii, 
20; 1 Cor. iii, 6; Heb. ix, 15 [i. e. “new covenant,” as 
in Heb. viii, 8; xii, 24]), which has gained currency as 
the title of the Christian Scriptures as a whole. See 
New-Englander, May, 1857, Lond. (Wesleyan) Quar. 
Rev. July, 1857. See COVENANT. 


TESTAMENT, OLD anp New. When the books 
written by the apostles of Jesus Christ, or by apostolic 
men, came to be placed alongside the sacred books of 
the Hebrews, as comprising the entire scriptural canon, 
it became necessary tv distinguish the two divisions by 
appropriate designations. A usage which already pre- 
vailed furnished the designations required. The gra- 
cious engagements into which God was pleased to enter 
with individuals and communities bear in the Old Test. 
the name of M3, or covenant (q. v.), and to this cor- 
responds the Greek dtaSH«n in the Sept. and New Test. 
Of these covenants two stand out from all the rest as 
of pre-eminent importance—God’s covenant with Israel 
mediated by Moses, and that covenant which he prom- 
ised to establish through the Messiah. In the Jewish 
Scriptures this latter is designated MWIM M72, 7) cauvn 
dcaSnen (Jer. xxxi, 31), and this, adopted by our Lord 
(Matt. xxvi, 28), and familiarly used by the apostles (2 
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Cor. iii, 6; Heb. ix, 15, etc.), would naturally suggest 
the application of the phrase 7) waXatd d:aSnKn to the 
former. Among the Jews such expressions as MAMI 
nnna, wraxeg ric deaden, for the tablets on which 
the law was inscribed (Deut. ix, 9); M°™ AMT =D, Bu- 
Brtov rpg OcadHnene (Exod. xxiv,7; 2 Kings xxiii,21; 1 
Macc. i, 57), BiBAog dtaSnene (Ecclus. xxiv, 23), were 
in common use. From these it is an easy transition to 
such an expression as that of the apostle (2 Cor. iii, 14), 
n avayvwo Tig maňaiç aheng, where the name 
appropriate to the thing contained is used of that which 
contains it. There thus arose in the Greek Church the 
usage of the phrases 9 mraXata dtadnkn and 4 Kaw? 
Gcadnnn as designations of the Jewish and Christian 
sacred writings respectively. In the Latin Church the 
usage prevailed of calling these Vetus et Novum Testa- 
mentum. Why the word Testamentum was selected to 
represent dtaSnxn rather than Fedus or Pactum may 
be explained by the fact that the former rather than 
the latter is the proper equivalent of the Greek word. 
Hence in the old Itala made from the Sept. it is always 
used where the Greek has dtraSnen; and in the Vulgate 
it is used similarly in those books that remain in the 
old version, whereas in those which Jerome translated 
from the Hebrew M" is represented by fedus or pac- 
tum. That this usage was an early one in the Latin 
Church is evident from the words of Tertullian (Adv. 
Mare. iv, 1): “Duos Deos dividens (Marcion) alterum 
alterius Instrumenti vel, guod magis usui est dicere, Tes- 
tamenti.” The use of Testamentum, however, does not 
seem to have been universally accepted till a much later 
period. In the passage quoted Tertullian evidently 
gives the preference to the word instrumentum, a term 
used technically to denote a writing by which anything 
is to be attested or proved (comp. Quintil, /nst. Orat. 
xii, 8,12); and this is the word he generally uses (comp. 
Adv. Marc. iv, 2; De Pudic. c. 12, etc.). Rufinus also 
has “novum et vetus instrumentum” (Expos. Symb. 
Apostol.); and Augustine uses both instrumentum and 
testamentum in the same context (De Civ. Dei, xx, 4). 
Lactantius, however, freely uses ¢estumentum as a well- 
accredited term when he wrote (Inst. Div. iv, 20). 

From the Vulgate and the usage of the Latin fathers, 
Testament has naturallv passed into the title of the two: 
divisions of the Scriptures in the English and most of 
the European versions, See New TESTAMENT; OLD. 
TESTAMENT. 


Testaments or THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS, THR,. 
is one of the seventy-two Apocryphal books of the Old 
Test. which were at one time in circulation, and, accord-. 
ing to Epiphanius (Lib. de Mensuris et Ponderibus, § 10), 
it formed one of the twenty-two canonical books sent by 
the Jews to Ptolemy, king of Egypt. See APOCRYPHA. : 

I. Author of the Work and his Object.—There can bg 
no dispute that the writers main object and purpose: 
was the conversion of the Jewish nation to the Chris- 
tian faith. To gain his object his appeal is based not 
on the authority of Moses or the law of Sinai, but is re- 
ferred back to the earlier period of the patriarchs, where, 
underlying the simple covenant between God and man, 
were latent the first germs of Christianity. From this 
it has been inferred that the writer himself was a Jew. 
Grabe, the first who treated at length of the Testaments, 
thought that the writing in question was the work of a 
Jew shortly before the Christian sera; and to account 
for the presence of passages which no Jew could possi- 
bly have written, he had recourse to the theory of inter- 
polation. This opinion, however, has found but little 
favor, and critics have generally agreed to the conclu- 
sions of Nitzsch, who definitely attributed the work to a 
Judseo-Christian writer, an opinion adopted now even 
by Ritschl, who in 1850 maintained that author was a 
Christian of Pauline tendencies. Without entering upon 
the different views advanced on this point, we pass on 
to the 
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H. Tine of Composition.—That it was not composed 
before A.D. 70 we may infer from the author’s allusion 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, which assigns to the 
Testaments a date subsequent to this event. On the 
other hand, it is already quoted by Tertullian (Adv. 
Mare. v, 1; Scorp. c. 13) and Origen (Hom. in Jos. xv, 
c. 6); and thus we may safely infer, without quoting 
the different opinions, that the most probable date for 
its composition is 80-110 or 120 of our æra. 

III. Language in which the Work was Written.—The 
Testuments, as we have it now, was no doubt written 
in the Hellenistic Greek, in which we now possess the 
work. Grabe maintained that it was originally writ- 
ten in Hebrew and was translated into Greek with the 
canonical books of the Old Test. But against this view 
it has been argued that already the title of the book, ai 
CtaSijcat rev 3’ Marprapxwy, indicates its Greek orig- 
inal, because the Hebrew MiD"2 or MID would have 
been presented by the Greek edAoyiat, ivroħai, or pap- 
tupia. We also find a number of instances of parono- 
masia, hardly possible on the hypothesis of a Hebrew 
original. Such are a3ereiv . . . vovderciv, apaipectc 
«+. avaipene (Test. Judah, note 23), Ayrog . . . Nope 
(ibid.); iv rave... draxroyv (Napht. note 2), ra&i¢ ... 
arakia (ibid. 3). We find various expressions pertain- 
ing to the Greek philosophy, as dvaSenc, aloSnore, 
guotc TEAOC, CtaBovrALo”, cupBovrEdev riwi, Taking 
all in all, we are led to the supposition that it was orig- 
inally written in Greek (see Nitzsch, De Test. XII Patr. 
[ Witemb. 1810], p. 16; Vorstman, Disquis. de Testam, 
XII Patriarch. p. 8 3q.). 

IV. Contents of the Testaments.—The work professes 
to be, as its name implies, the utterances of the dying 
patriarchs, the sons of Jacob, to their children. In these 
are given, more or less briefly, the narrative of their 
lives, with some particulars not to be found in the 
scriptural account, and there are built thereon various 
moral precepts for the guidance of their descendants, who 
may thereby be preserved from the snares into which 
their fathers fell. “ Still,” says Vorstman, “all the pa- 
triarchs are convinced that their children will deal wick- 
edly, falling away from God, defiling themselves with the 
sins of every nation. They therefore prophesy what is 
to come; they foretell the troubles impending on their 
children. But they venture to raise more joyous strains 
than these. God himself is to put an end to their trou- 
bles; he will visit his people; he will break the power 
of sin. Prophecies of a Messiah are brought forward by 
the patriarchs. With such hopes they die. Their dis- 
courses, therefore, may justly be called Testaments, when 
at the point of death they speak to their children their 
last words. They leave to them nothing save injunc- 
tions and prophecies. The words of Benjamin (c. 10) 
will apply equally to all: ravra yap avri maong ràn- 
povopiac vpag dWackw.” 

V. Messianic Ideas of the Book.—The Messianic views 
are strongly tinged by national feeling. The Messiah, 
combining in himself the functions of high-priest and 
of king, is to arise from the tribe of Levi as well as from 
the tribe of Judah. Still there is a tendency through- 
out which aims at teaching that his high-priestly office 
is greater than his kingly one. The Messianic passages 
having reference to the promised Messiah of Israel may 
be divided into such as speak of him as divine—as God 
coming into the world in the likeness of man—and into 
such as refer to him as man alone. Of the latter we 
read in Test. Levi, c. 16, “And the man (dydpa) who 
reneweth the law by the power of the Most High shall 
ye call a deceiver; and at last, as ye suppose, ye will 
slay him, not knowing his resurrection (avaocrnpa), 
wickedly taking the innocent blood upon your own 
heads. And because of him shall your holy places be 
desolate.” ... Judah (c. 24) says, “And after these 
things a star shall arise to you out of Jacob in peace, 
and a man (aySpw7oc) shall rise up of my seed, as a 
sun of righteousness, walking with the sons of men in 


meekness and righteousness, and no sin shall be found 
in him.” Naphtali says (c. 4), “ Until the compassion 
(ordayxvorv) of the Lord shall come, a man (ãvgpw- 
voc) working righteousness and showing mercy to all 
that are afar off and to those that are near.” 

Such are the only passages which dwell merely on 
the human nature of the Messiah. Let us look at those 
which refer to his divine nature. Thus the patriarch 
Dan (c. 6) bids his children “draw near to God and to 
the angel that intercedeth for vou (r Oep Kai ry ayye- 
Aw Ty Taparoupévy vuac). He is called “the me- 
diator between God and men” (oùroc éort peoirne Oeow 
kai avSpwrwy). “His name shall be in every place 
in Israel, and among the Gentiles, Saviour” (ro è évo- 
pa abrov tora iv ravi romp lopa) Kai èv roic EDre- 
ot Lwrnp). Levi (c. 4) speaks of the Messiah as vidc 
Kupiov. Simeon (c. 6) speaks of “the Lord, the Great 
God of Israel, who shall appear upon the earth as man, 
and who shall save all the Gentiles and the race of Is- 
rael.” Judah (c. 22) tells his children, “Among the 
Gentiles shall my kingdom be consummated, until the 
salvation shall have come to Israel; until the appearing 
of the God of righteousness to give quietness in peace 
to Jacob and all nations,” Asher (c. 7) tells his chil- 
dren that they should be dispersed throughout the 
world until “the Most High should visit the earth, 
himself coming as a man (avSpw7roc), eating and drink- 
ing with men.... He shall save Israel and all the Gen- 
tiles; God speaking in the person of man” (Otòg cig äv- 
Spa brroxpivipevog). Joseph (c. 19) says to his children, 
“ And I saw that from Judah was born a virgin wearing 
a linen garment, and from her went forth a lamb with- 
out spot” (apvòç adywuoc). That reference is here 
made to the sinlessness of the Messiah there can be no 
doubt. Hagenbach (in his Dogmenyeschichte, p. 143, ed. 
3) refers to Hippolytus as furnishing the first instance of 
the application of the word “spotless” to our Lord, but 
we have here an earlier example. ‘Thus Benjamin (c.3) 
speaks of “the Lamb of God and the Saviour of the 
world,” that “spotless he shall be delivered up for the 
wicked, and sinless shall he die for the ungodly.” Levi 
tells his children that they shall slay the Messiah and 
“wickedly take the innocent (a3@oc) blood upon their 
heads.” Judah (c. 24) says, “No sin shall be found in 
him.” 

As to the office of the Messiah, he is continually spo- 
ken of both as king and high-priest (Sim. c.7; Gad, c. 8; 
Dan, c. 5; Jos.c.19). As king springing from the tribe 
of Judah (Sim. c. 7), he is to wage war and to triumph 
over Beliar, the personification of the kingdom of evil 
(Levi, c. 18; Dan, c. 5,6; Benj. c. 3). As ,high-priest he 
was to have no successor (Levi, c. 18), i. e. with him the 
offering of sacritices was to come to anend. The Mes- 
siah is a Saviour; Levi is bidden to “ proclaim concern- 
ing him who shall redeem Israel” (c.2; Dan, c. 5; Jos. 
c. 19; Benj. c. 3); and another patriarch adds, “ He that 
believes in him shall reign in truth in the heavens” 
(Dan, c. 5). The Messiah was to suffer: “Thy sons 
shall lay hands upon him to crucify him” (Levi, c 4); 
“and he shall enter into the front of the Temple (roy 
mowroyv vady), and there shall the Lord be treated with 
outrage and he shall be lifted up upon a tree” (Ben. c. 
9; see also Levi, c. 10, 14,16). The rending of the Tem- 


ple vail is alluded to as the act in which the Spirit of God 


went over to the Gentiles: “ The vail of the Temple shall 
be rent,” says Benjamin (c. 9), “and the Spirit of God 
shall be removed unto the Gentiles as fire poured forth.” 


Levi (c. 10) says, “ The vail of the Temple shall be rent, | 


that it shall not cover your shame.” As to the Messiah’s 


ascension and triumphant reception into heaven, see, 


Levi, c. 18; Benj. c.9. That he was to return to future 
judgment, comp. Levi, c. 16. 

VI. Dogmatical and Ethical Ideas.—The salvation of 
the Messiah is to be obtained by faith as the means of jus- 
tification with God: The kingdom of evil is to come to an 
end “on the day on which Israel shall believe” (Dan, c. 
6). “As many as have believed in him on earth shall 
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rejoice with him when all shall rise again, some to glory 
and some to shame” (Benj. c. 10). Allusion is made to 
the importance of baptism for this end. Thus Levi (c. 
16) tells his children the punishment that shall befall 
them for their treatment of the Messiah: “ Ye shall be 
a curse among the Gentiles and shall be scattered abroad 
until he shall again visit you and in pity shall take you 
to himself ¿v riore kai vdart.” The same patriarch 
(c. 18) again says of the Messiah, “In water shall 
he himself give the glory of the Lord of his sons in 
truth forever.” Both the righteous and the wicked 
shail rise again; the former to rejoice with the Messiah, 
the latter to weep and lament and to be destroyed for- 
ever (comp. Judah, c. 25; Sim. c. 6; Levi, c. 18; Zeb. 
c. 10). Benjamin declares (c. 10), “Then shall ve be- 
hold Enoch, Noah, Shem, and Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, arising on the right hand in joy; then shail we 
also arise, each one in our tribe, and worship the king of 
heaven.... ; And as many as believed on him upon earth 
shall rejoice with him when all shall arise, some to glory 
and some to contempt. And the Lord shall judge Is- 
rael first, even for the wrong they did to him; for when 
he came as a deliverer, God in the flesh, they believed 
him not. And then shall he judge all the nations, as 
many as believed him not when he appeared upon earth.” 

Man, who has been formed in the image of God 
(Napht. c. 2), is composed of two parts, body and spir- 
it, conformable to each other. To man seven spirits 
were given at his creation by God, in themselves not 
necessarily either good or bad, referring, as they do, 
mainly to external sensations. These spirits were 2w7 
(i.e. the WB3, the mere animal life), öpacıç, acon, doppn- 
oc, Aaii, yevore, and oropá, all of which, as Zwn, refer 
exclusivelv to the mere animal life of man, as does also 
a supplementary eighth spirit, that of ümvoç. Super- 
added to these are seven other spirits, given to man 
by Beliar, representing seven principal evil tendencies 
(Reub. c. 2,3). The latter, which are spoken of gen- 
erally as rd wvebpara Tie mayne, are wholly bad, and 
represent different evil tendencies of humanity. They 
are the spirits of mopveid, amAnoria, Max CpEoKEa OF 
payyaveta, Urepngavia, Wevoc, and aducia. Within 
man war is waged by his two selves. Judah speaks of 
the two spirits that “attend (s#yoAaZovar) upon man, 
the spirit of truth and the spirit of error; and in the 
midst is the spirit of the understanding of the mind,” 
which may turn to either side it will (c. 20). The 
spirit of truth seems to be almost equivalent to con- 
science, for it is added “ The spirit of truth testifieth all 
things, and accuseth all.” Reuben, too, speaks of his 
conscience (cuveidnotc) troubling him all his life long 
for his crime of incest. Man has a free will to choose 
between the two ways that God has given to him. He 
can choose either “the darkness or the light, either the 
law of the Lord or the works of Beliar” (Levi, c. 19); 
and, though man is weak and ever prone to error, yet if 
he persevere in his attempts to do right, “every spirit 
of Beliar will fly” (Sim. c. 2,5; Judah, c. 18, 19,21; /s- 
sach.c.7; Zeb.c.9; Gad, c. 4) from him. 

Sin, therefore, being especially regarded as proceeding 
from ra rvexpara THC TAAaYng, is constantly spoken of 
as adyvota, TUPAwatc, and the like, for which pardon is 
readily granted by God. Ignorance, however, though 
affording a plea for pardon, cannot of itself be accounted 
an excuse for the sin; the appeal is still to be made to 
the mercy of God. But as from sins ignorantly com- 
mitted man passes on to those done against light and 
knowledge, so is there a deeper cast of sins than ayvote. 
Thus it was d@yvora on the part of Zebulon (c. 1; comp. 
Dan, c. 1; Gud, c. 2) not to reveal to his father his 
brethreun’s crime of selling Joseph ; that crime, however, 
was avojia on their part. And this is alike true for a 
sin actually committed and for one as yet in embryo in 
the thoughts of the heart; fur Simeon (c. 2), whose 
hatred for Joseph had led him to contemplate the sin 


of murder, is accounted in God’s sight guilty of that: text. 


crime, and therefure punished. We see here the doc- 
trine of the apostle endorsed: “He that hateth his 
brother is a murderer.” 

The doctrine of God’s retributive justice is fully 
believed in. Sin brings its own punishment in this 
world (comp. Reub. c.1; Sim. c.2; Gad, c. 5), therefore 
man should follow God’s laws (comp. Reub. c. 4; Sim. 
c. 4; Lert, c. 13; Benj. c. 3; Zeb. c. 8). The fear of 
God appears as the chief motive for the fulfilment of 
righteousness (comp. Reub. c.4, ropevecSe tv amwdOrnre 
capoiag, iv póßBp Kupiov; Sim. c. 3, N Advote Tu pJóvov 
Ora dou Kupiov yiwerat; Gad, c. 5, 6 póßoç roù Oeoù 
wKg Tò ploog; Benj. c. 3, ó yàp poBovpevog roy Otov, 
kai úyatðv Tov TANHSIOY aùToù, UTO TOU depiov TrEL- 
parog roù BeAtdp ov divara mAnyHva; Jos. c. 11; 
Leri, c. 13). 

It is also worthy of remark that most of the patri- 
archs dwell more especially on some one particular form. 
of vice to be shunned, ordinarily that vice wherein 
each severally had succumbed to temptation. Thus 
the system of ethics which prevails throughout the 
Testaments presents a very high and noble code of mor- 
als to us, not unworthy of a teacher who sought to win 
over his countrymen to the Christian faith. 

VII. Sources.—Having given, in the main, an outline 
of the most important points contained in the Testa- 
ments, the question as to the sources for the work can- 
not be superfluous. From the work itself we infer that 
the book of Enoch must have been known to the author. 
Thus seven Testaments out of twelve allude to it as ypagy 
"Evwy, BiBro¢ (BeBAtor, BuBria, Adyor) Evwy roù xai- 
ov, ypagn viopou Evwy (see Sim.c.5; Levi,c.9, 10, 1416; 
Napht. c.4; Judah, c. 18; Dan, c. 5; Benj. c. 9), and other 
similar expressions. Zebulon refers to the ypagy maré- 
pwy (c.9), and Levi (c.5) and Asher (c.7) refer to at ma- 
kiç Tüv oUpavwr, “ heavenly tablets.” As to the latter, 
whether they were a book containing what is fureknown 
and foreardained in heaven as to the course of the fut- 
ure, and were appealed to when some oracular declara- 
tion of weighty import was needed, or whether they were 
something else, we are at a loss to state, although they 
are often quoted in the bvok of Enoch and Jubilees. 
Besides the works mentioned, there can be no doubt 
that the author of the Testuments knew the book of Ju- 
bilees, since the amount of coincidence between the two 
writings is very great (comp. e. g. Reub. c.3 with Jubilees, 
c. 33; Levi, c. 2,4, 5,8 with Jubilees, c.32; Levi, c.9 with 
c. 31; c. 11 with c.34; Judah, c. 3-7 with c. 34, 38; c. 9 
with c.37; c. 10 with c. 41; c. 19 with c.41; Reub.c. 7, 
Sim, c. 8, Levi, c. 19, Judah, c. 26, Zeb. c. 10, Dan, c. 7, 
Napht. c. 9, Gad, c. 8, A sher, c. 8, Benj. c. 12 with Jubi- 
lees, c. 46, etc.). He also made use of the Targums, Jo- 
sephus, the Midrashim, and the like. Of greater impor- 
tance is it to know that the author also made use of the 
New Test., and for the latter fact we refer to the elab- 
orate article of Wartield, The A pologetical Value of the 
Testuments of the XII Patriarchs, in the (N. Y.) Pres- 
byterian Review, Jan. 1880, p. 57 sq. 

VILL. History of the Work.—“ Habent sua fata libelli.” 
It is remarkable that this work, which was known to 
Tertullian (4 dv. Wurcionem, v,1; Scorpiace, c. 13) and 
Origen (Hom. in Josuam zr, c. 6), became first known to 
the world at large through the Latin version of Robert 
Grosseteste, or Greathead, bishop of Lincoln, of the 13th 
century. ‘This version soon spread over Europe, and, 
in the course of time, translations into a large number 
of languages were made from it—into English, French, 
erman, Dutch, Flemish, Danish, Bohemian, and Ar- 
menian. More than four centuries had passed since 
Grosseteste’s Latin version, when at last the Greek 
text was fur the first time published by Grabe, in his 
Spicilegium Putrum et Hereticorum (Oxford, 1698), 
from a MS. in the university library of Cambridge, col- 
lated with one at Oxford. In 1713 Fabricius published 
the Greek text in his Coder Pseudepigruphus V. T. 
(Hamburg), adding but slightly to the criticism of the 
In 1714 Grabe published a second edition, re- 
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-taining the true text in several passages, but in many 
places altering Grosseteste’s Latin version, which wit- 
nessed to the true reading, to suit Grabe’s incorrect text. 
Fabricius also published a second edition in 1722, on the 
whole less accurate than his first. Afterwards the text 
and notes as given in Grabe’s second edition were re- 
printed, with but few additions, by Galland, in his Bibli- 
otheca Veterum Patrum (Venice, 1765), i, 193 sq. In 
1869 Robert Sinker published an accurate transcript of 
the Cambridge MS., carefully collated with the Oxford, 
to which he added, in 1879, a collation made from two 
other MSS., viz. a Roman MS. in the Vatican Library 
(Cod. Græc. 731), and a Patmos MS. in the library of 
the Monastery of St. John the Evangelist (Cod. 411). 

IX. Versions.—As already indicated, there existed ver- 
sions in different languages before the Greek text was 
published. The editions of the Latin version are nu- 
merous, That which is presumably the editio princeps 
bears neither date, printer’s name, nor place of printing. 
The title is Testumé|ta duodecim | Patriurchari | Fii- 
orum Jacob. | e Greco in Latinu | versa Roberto | Lin- 
contensi | Episcopo | interpreite. From this was taken 
the edition printed at Hagenau in 1532 by John Se- 
cerius, at the instance of Menrad Molther. The work 
of Julianus Pomerius Contra Judeos is published in 
the same volume. Besides the separate editions, the 
Testaments is published in the Bibliotheca Patrum., 

In English there exist at least three independent 
translations—one from the Latin, the others from the 
Greek, The translation from the Latin first appeared 
in 1577, and was often reprinted, especially in the 17th 
century. The first edition is of great rarity, and there 
exists no copy of it even in the British Museum. ‘The 
second edition, of 1581, of which there is a copy in the 
British Museum, has the following title-page : 


“The Testamentes of the Twelue| Patriarches, the 
Sonnes of Jacob: tran-|slated ont of Greeke into Latine 
oy Robert | Grosthed, sometime Bishop of Lincelne, | and 

out of hys copy into French and | Dutch by others: Now 
eng-|lished by A. G.| To the credit whereof an auncient 
Greeke copye | written in parchment, is kept in the Vni-| 
nersity Library of Cambridge. | At London | Printed b 
Johu Daye, dwelling ouer Aldersgate. 1581. | Cum priui- 
legio Regiæ | Maiestatis.” 
‘There are about forty other English editions printed 
after the year 1581. A translation was made directly 
from the Greek (of Grabe and Fabricius) by Whis- 
ton in his Collection of Authentic Records belonging to 
the Old and New Testament (Lond. 1727), i, 294 sq. In 
Clark’s Ante-Nicene Christian Library (vol. xxii), Mr. 
Sinker published a translation from his edition of the 
Greek text. It may be mentioned here that the Mug- 
gletonians (q. v.) in England receive the Testaments of 
the XII Patriarchs as inspired, together with the Old 
and New Tests., the book of Enoch, and the works of 
Reeve and Muggleton. From the English a Welsh ver- 
sion was published at Carnarvon (1822), Testament y 
deuddeg Patrieirch, sef Meibion Jacob. ... 

There are at least two translations in French, both 
taken from the Latin. One was published in 1548 at 
Paris, another in 1713. The latter was also republished 
in Migne’s Encyclopédie Théologique, vol. xxiii (Dict. des 
A pocryphes, vol. i), coll. 854 sq. 

In Germany the Testaments have evidently been very 
popular, as may be inferred from the number of editions 
that have appeared. The oldest German translation is 
the one published in 1559 at Basel: Das Testament der 
zwolf Patriarchen der Sünen Jucobs ; the latest, the one 
published at Tübingen in 1857, Aechte apocryphische 
Bücher der Heiligen Schrift... (it) Das T.d. zwölf Pa- 
triarchen. 

The Dutch and Flemish editions are also very nu- 
merous. There are two editions without any date, 
but which must have appeared before 1544, since an 
edition was published in that same vear. Altogether 
there exist about fourteen editions in Dutch and Flem- 
ish, the last published in 1679. 


Mogensso6n, and four editions of his translation were 
published, the first in 1580, the last in 1701. 

In the Icelandic there exist some Ms. translations; 
but whether one or the other has ever been printed we 
are at a loss to state. 

The Bohemian version can claim to be the first of the 
translations from the Latin, having been made long be- 
fore the invention of printing. It is ‘referred to by 
Thomas Stitny about the year 1376. ‘(here exists a 
MS. at Breslau, in the library of the Dorninicans at St. 
Adalbert, dated 1491, and another in the university 
library at Prague (xvii, B. 15, No. 6) dated 1465. The 
oldest printed translation bears the date 1545. Only 
two copies, each of a different edition, are extant—one 
in the library of the National Museum at Prague, and 
the other in the university library there. 

An Armenian version exists in MS., dated 837, i. e. 
A.D, 1388, in the library of the Mechitarists at Vienna 
which appears not to have been printed. 

X. Literature.— Besides Grabe, see Vorstman, Disqui- 
sitio de Testamentorum XILI Patriarcharum Origine et 
Pretio (Rotterdam, 1857); Nitzsch, Commentatio Critica 
de Testamentis XI] Patriarcharum, Libro V. T. Pseude- 
pigrapho (Wittenb. 1810); Ritschl, Die Entstehung der 
altkatholischen Kirche (Bonn, 1850); Kayser, in Reuss 
und Cunitz’s Bettrdge zu den theol. Wissenschaften 
(Jena, 1851), p. 107-140; Wieseler, Die 70 Wochen und 
die 63 Juhrwochen des Propheten Daniel (Gott. 1839) ; 
Langen, Das Judenthum in Palästina zur Zeit Christi 
(Freiburg, 1866), p. 140 sq.; Geiger, Jüdische Zeitschrift 
Jiir Wissenschaft und Leben (Bresl. 1869), p. 116 8q.; 
Wartield, The A pologetical Value of the Testaments of 
the XII Patriarchs, in the (N. Y.) Presbyterian Review, 
Jan. 1880, p. 57 sq.; but, above all, Sinker, Testamenta 
XII Patriarcharum (Camb. and Lond. 1869); and his 
Appendix (ibid. 1879). (B. P.) l 

Testes Synodãles, persons chosen to help the 
church-wardens in fulfilling their duties, and in pro- 
moting order, quiet, and decorum at visitations, syn- 
ods, and clerical meetings. They were also called 
SIDESMEN, synodsmen, or QUESTMEN (q. V.). 


Testimonial. Every candidate for admission to 
holy orders in the Church of England is required to 
present to the bishop a testimonial of good conduct 
from his college, or from three beneficed clergymen. 
The usual form of this document is as follows : 

“Whereas our well-beloved in Christ, A. B., hath de- 

clared to us his intention of offering himself a candidate 
for the sacred office of [a deacon), and for that end hath 
requested of us letters testimonial of his learning and 
good behavior, we, therefore, whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, do testify that the said A. B., having been 
previously known to us for the space of [three] years last 
past, hath, during that time, lived piously, soberly, and 
honestly, and diligently applied himself to his studies: 
nor hath he at any time, so far as we Know and believe, 
held, written, or taught ee tat contrary to the doctrine 
or discipline of the united Church of England and Ire- 
land; and, moreover, we believe him in our consciences 
to be a person worthy to be admitted to the sacred order 
of Deacons. In witness whereof,” etc, 
A similar testimonial is required from candidates by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. As 
this is one of the safeguards which ecclesiastical rule 
has established to preserve the purity of its ministers, it 
would be a fatal error to allow it to become a mere mat- 
ter of form. No conscientious man can safely sign such 
a document unless fully assured of the facts to which he 
bears such solemn testimony. 


Testimony or DISOWNMENT, an official document 
issued by the monthly meeting of the Society of Friends 
against an obdurate and impenitent member. The tes- 
timony of disownment is a paper reciting the offence, 
and sometimes the steps which have led to it; next, 
the means unavailingly used to reclaim the offender; 
after that a clause disowning him, to which is usually 
added an expression of desire for his repentance and 
for his restoration to membership. In case the ex- 


The Testuments was translated into Danish by Hans | pelles| member repents, he is bound to send in a write 
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ten acknowledgment of his offence, his penitence, and | tio Confessionum (Lips. 1840), p. 83 sq.; comp. Baum, 
his desire for restoration to the membership of the so- | Capito und Bucer ( Elberfeld, 1860), p. 486 sq., 595; 


ciety. 

Te’ta (Tnrá v.r.'Arrnra; Vulg. Topa), a corrupt 
Grecized form (1 Esdr. v, 28) of the name HATITA (q. v.) 
of the Heb. lists of Temple doorkeepers (Ezra ii, 42; 
Neh. vii, 45). 

Tetragrammăton (rirrapa, four, and ypáppa, 
letter), a term to designate the sacred name of the Deity, 
Jehovah, in four letters, mm., By the possession of 
this name the early Jewish opponents of Christianity 
declared that the miracles of. Christ were performed. 
The mystical word Om of the Buddhists of India and 
Thibet is supposed to possess similar virtues to the pres- 
eut day. 


Tetrapla, a Greek term used to designate a certain 
edition of the Holy Scriptures, being four independent 
and separate Greek versions, ranged side by side, viz. 
those of Aquila, Symmachus, the Seventy-two, and 
Theodotion. 


Tetrapolitana Confessio (also SuEvica and 
ARGENTINENSIS) is the title by which the confession 
of faith submitted to the Diet of Augsburg in 1530 by 
the four cities of Strasburg, Constance, Memmingen, 
and Lindau is known. 

The endeavor to construct a confession which should 
fairly represent the views of all the sections of the evan- 
gelical party failed through the stubborn refusal of the 
Saxons to untte in any way with the Zwinglians of the 
cities, and the Strasburg deputies consequently invited 
Bucer and Capito to prepare a separate symbol for the 
use of the latter. Capito had previously prepared a 
sketch of the Reformed faith by order of the Council of 
Strasburg, and this paper became the basis of the new 
confession. The latter was completed by July 11, 1530, 
and, after having been submitted to the confederated 
cities and received their signatures (with the single ex- 
ception of Ulm), was placed in the hands of the imperial 
vice-chancellor, Merkel, for transmission to the emperor. 

The confession contains twenty-three articles, and is 
characterized by great clearness and moderation of state- 
ment, completeness, and thoroughness of elaboration. 
Its first article asserts the chief formal principle of Prot- 
estantism, wholly wanting in the Augustana, that the 
Bible is the only source and rule of doctrine. It teach- 
es that the disciples of Christ partake of his body and 
blood in the sacrament in a spiritual sense only. The 
form of expression, however, is everywhere conformed 
to that of the Augustuna—a feature which reveals the 
hand of Bucer (q. v.), who was already at work upon 
plans for the promotion of union among Protestants. 

A reply to this confession, written by Eck, Faber, 
and Cochleus, was returned Oct. 24. This Confutation 
was filled with perversions and insults, and was read be- 


Planck, Gesch. d. prot. Lehrbegrijfs (2d ed. Leips. 1796), 
III, i, 68 sq.— Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 
| Te’trarch (rerpapyne, from rérrapa, four, and 
apxn, government) properly denotes the governor of a 
| province or district which was regarded as the fourth 
part of a larger province or kingdom, while the district 
itself was called a tetrarchy (rerpapyxia or rerpacapyxia). 
The earliest use of the word which seems to have been 
discovered is in connection with the division of Thes- 
saly as originally constituted (Eurip. Alcest. 1154; Stra- 
bo, ix, 5) and as reconstructed in the time of Philip of 
Macedon (Demosth. Phil. iii, 26), and of Galatia be- 
fore its conquest by the Romans, B.C. 189. ‘The first 
of these countries was then divided into four parts, each 
of which was named a tetrarchy, and its ruler a tetrarch, 
, subordinate to the tagus (Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, Vi, 
| 13 sq.) The second was divided into three sections, 
| each of which was again subdivided into four smaller 
ones, to which and to their governors the same terms 
were applied (Fischeri Prolusiones, p. 428, note); and 
these were ultimately fused into one éxapyia under 
Deiotarus, cir. B.C. 54 (Strabo, 566; Plutarch, De V. M. 
[ed. Wytt], vol. ii), In the later days of the Roman 
republic, and during the empire, the etymological mean- 
ing was almost entirely lost sight of, and it was applied, 
like “ethnarch” and “ phylarch,” to the petty tributa- 
ries, “ the creatures of a proconsul’s breath, and the pup- 
pets of his caprice” (Merivale, //ist. of the Rom. iv, 167), 
whose importance did not warrant their receiving the 
title of “king” (see Sallust, Catil, xx, 7; Cicero, Afio, 
xxviii, 76; Vatin. xii, 29; Horace, Sat. i, 3, 12; Vell. 
Pat. ii, 51; Tacitus, Ann. xv, 25). It is in this second- 
ary sense that in all probability the word is used in the 
New Test. of the tetrarchs of Syria, the heirs and suc- 
cessors of Herod the Great. Niebuhr (Hist. of Rome, 
ii, 135) compares them to the zemindars of Bengal after 
their recognition by lord Cornwallis (1791-93) as pro- 
prietors of the soil, and enjoying some amount of sover- 
eign rights within the limits of their zemindary. The 
title of tetrarch was certainly given by Antony to Herod 
the Great in the early part of his career (B.C. 41) and his 
brother Phasael (Josephus, Aat. xiv, 13, 1), without ref- 
erence to territorial divisions; and though it appears 
that the tetrarchs Antipas and Philip did actually re- 
ceive a fourth part of their father’s dominions, while 
Archelaus as “ethnarch” inherited half (ibid. xvii, 11, 
4; War, ii, 6, 3), this correspondence of the name and 
the share may be considered accidental, or, at furthest, 
the exact use of the term in the New Test. must be 
confined to Antipas and Philip. 

In the New Test. we meet with the designation, 
either actually or in the form of its derivative re- 
Tpapyeiy, applied to three persons: 

1. Herod Antipas (Matt. xiv, 1; Luke iii, 1, 19; ix, 





fore deputies and theologians of the four cities. A copy |7; Acts xiii, 1), who is commonly distinguished as 


of this reply was denied them, but they succeeded in 
obtaining one, which was appended to the first edition 
of the Vetrupolitana, published in German by Bucer at 
Strasburg in 1531. A Latin edition followed a month 
later, in September. Bucer was compelled to publish 
the confession in order to put an end to false representa- 
tions of its character; but his own persistent efforts in 
behalf of union between the Protestant churches con- 
tributed to subordinate it to the Saxon confession. In 
1532 the Strasburgers consented to subscribe the A ugus- 
tuna, though with the express understanding that the 
Tetrapolitana should be regarded as their proper sym- 
bol. Finally, when Bucer was dead and Martyr (q. v.) 
was gone from Strasburg, a rigid Lutheranism took pos- 


session of the city. An attempted reprint of the tirst | 


edition of the Tetrapolituna by Sturm in 1580 was pre- 
vented by a decree of the council. ‘The last edition, 
which includes the Confutation and Apology, appeared, 
30 far as is known, at Zweibriicken in 1604. 

For the literature and editions, see Niemeyer, Collec- 


“ Herod the tetrarch,” although the title of “king” is 
also assigned to him both by Matthew (xiv, 9) and by 
Mark (vi, 14, 22 sq.). Luke, as might be expected, in- 
variably adheres to the formal title which would be 
recognised by Gentile readers. This Herod is described 
by the last-named evangelist (iii, 1) as “tetrarch of 
Galilee ;* but his dominions, which were bequeathed to 
him by his father, Herod the Great, embraced the dis- 
‘trict of Perea beyond the Jordan (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 
' 8,1): this bequest was confirmed by Augustus (War, 
ii, 6,3). After the disgrace and banishment of Anti- 
| pas, his tetrarchy was added by Caligula to the king- 
, dom of Herod Agrippa I (Ant. xviii, 7,2). See Hkrop 
| ANTIPAS. 

2. Herod Philip (the son of Herod the Great and 
Cleopatra, not the husband of Herodias), who is said by 
Luke (iii, 1) to have been “tetrarch of Itureea and of 
the region of Trachonitis.” Josephus tells us that his 
father bequeathed to him Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, and 
Paneas ( Ant. xvii, 8, 1), and that his father’s bequest 
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was confirmed by Augustus, who assigned to him Bata- 
nea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis, with certain parts about 
Jamnia belonging to the “house of Zenodorus” ( War, 
ii, 6,3). Accordingly, the territories of Philip extended 
eastward from the Jordan to the wilderness, and from 
the borders of Peræa northward to Lebanon and the 
neighborhood of Damascus, After the death of Philip 
his tetrarchy was added to the province of Syria by Ti- 
berius (Ant. xviii, 4, 6), and subsequently conferred by 
Caligula on Herod Agrippa I, with the title of king (ibid. 
xviii, 6, 10). See HEROD AGRIPPA I; HEROD Putuip I, 

3. Lysanias, who is said (Luke iii, 1) to have been 
“tetrarch of Abilene,” a small district surrounding the 
town of Abila, in the fertile valley of the Barada or 
Chrysorrhoas, between Damascus and the mountain- 
range of Antilibanus, See ABILENE. There is some 
difficulty in fixing the limits of this tetrarchy, and in 
identifying the person of the tetrarch. See Lysanras, 
We learn, however, from Josephus (Ant. xviii, 6, 10; 
xix, 5, 1) that a Lysanias had been tetrarch of Abila be- 
fore the time of Caligula, who added this tetrarchy to 
the dominions of Herod Agrippa I—an addition which 
was contirmed by the emperor Claudius. 


Tetrastyle (rerpacrvXov ), a name given to the pe- 
riphery of the area or court be- 
tween the porch and the church 
building proper in ancient 
times. ‘This court was with- 
out any covering except that 
each side had porticos or clois- 
ters, built upon columns, Inthe 
porch or in the porticos stood 
the first class of penitents to 
beg the prayers of the faithful 
as they went into the church. 


Tetzel, JOHANN, the noto- 
rious Dominican monk whose 
shameless traffic in indulgences 
impelled Luther to take the first 
step towards the Reformation, 
was born and reared at Leip- 
sic, where his father, 
Tietze, pursued the business of 
goldsmith. In 1487 Tetzel received the degree of bach- 
elor of philosophy, having distinguished himeelf in the 
examination above all the other competitors. He pos- 
sessed an imposing figure, a sonorous voice, and consid- 
erable skill in dialectics and oratory, and was accord- 
ingly selected to preach the indulgence connected with 
the year of jubilee, after he had associated himself with 
the Dominican fraternity in his native town, and had 
displayed great zeal in his monastic duties. He en- 
tered on the traffic in indulgences in 1502, and prose- 
cuted it to his own great pecuniary advantage and 
equal notoriety, making use of even blasphemies and 
obscenities to enforce his appeals for money. Nor was 
he more circumspect with regard to his conduct. ‘The 
drinking-rooms of taverns were favorite places of resort 
in which to ply his trade; he permitted himself to com- 
mit crimes of violence; and an adulterous connection 
with the wife of a citizen led to his being sentenced to 
death by drowning at Innspruck. Having been par- 
doned, and, after a time, liberated from imprisonment, 
he resumed his traffic, and became, if possible, more bold 
and shameless than before. 

When pope Leo X appointed commissaries for the 
sale of indulgences for the alleged purpose of obtaining 
funds with which to complete the edifice of St. Peter's 
at Rome, Tetzel was made an wnder-commissary. He 
held a special concession from the emperor for the pros- 
ecution of his business, and after a time obtained a papal 
brief permitting him to sell indulgences everywhere in 
Germany. To these advantages he added that of being 
made an inquisitor. In 1517 he began to issue letters 
of indulgence in his own name, having previously acted 
as the agent of archbishop Albert of Mayence. He pro- 
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TEXT 


nounced absolutions, for money, from the most heinous 
crimes, without regard to repentance and with the as- 
surance of complete exemption from the fires of purga- 
tory. His peculiarly impudent and frivolous bearing 
shocked all who possessed intelligence, without at all 
restraining his conduct, until he arrived on the borders 
of Saxony. At this point of Tetzel's progress Luther 
was made aware of the hurtful consequei.ces of his op- 
erations through the confessional, and at once denounced 
the Dominican’s business from the pulpit. Tetzel re- 
plied, and Luther drew up the famous Ninety-five Theses, 
which Tetzel, for his part. burned in the m arket-place of 
Jiiterbock. He then obtained the degree of licentiate 
and doctor of theology from Frank fort-on-the-Oder, in or- 
der to combat Luther from a more favorab.e position, and 
he enlisted the services of Wimpina, rector of that uni- 
versity, in his cause. The latter drew up 106 theses 
antagonistic to those of Luther, which were in turn 
burned by the students at Wittenberg, and afterwards 
fifty additional theses, upon which Tetzel disputed in 
January, 1518, 

The dispute had in the meantime excited attention. 
in Rome, and aroused the conviction that more positive 
measures must be employed to preserve the authority 
of the Church. The negotiations of Cajetan with Lu- 
ther had failed, and the legate Miltitz was sent to Sax- 
ony to manage the affair. Having arrived at Alten- 
berg, the legate cited Tetzel to appear before him; but 
the latter declined to obey, on the ground that the jour- 
ney would involve his life in danger at the hands of 
Luther’s adherents. He appeared, however, on the re- 
peated summons of the legate, after the latter had 
reached Leipsic; and, having been found guilty of im- 
moralities and shameless conduct, was harshly repri-- 
manded and threatened with the anger of the pope and 
expulsion from his order. He wished to flee from the 
country in order to avoid the dangers which he now 
saw to be threatening his peace, but sickened before he 
could execute his purpose, and died in the Dominican 
convent at Leipsic in July, 1519, Luther pitied the 
man in his wretchedness, and forwarded him a letter of 
consolation. The statement that Tetzel died of the 
plague is without support. 

Literature,— Cyprian, Frid. Mycontt Hist. Reform. 
etc. (Lips. 1718); Loscher, Vollst. Ref.-Acta u. Docu- 
menta (ibid. 1720), i, 415; the works and letters of Lu- 
ther as gathered by Walch, De Wette, etc.; Hechtius,. 
Vita Jo. Tezelii (Wittenb. 1717); Mayer, Diss. de Jo.. 
Tezelio (Vitemb. 1717); Kapp, Disp. Hist. de Nonnullts 
Indulgent. Quest. Sec. XV et XVI (Lips. 1720); and 
Erercit. in Ambros. Altamur, Elogium Joh. Tezelii (ibid.. 
1721); Kappen, Schauplatz des Tetzelischen A blasskrams, 
etc, (ibid. 1720), and Sammlung einiger Schriften über 
d. Ablass, etc. (ibid. 1721); Vogel, Leben . . . Joh. Te- 
tzeľs (ibid. 1717, 1727): Deutsche Bücher u. Schriften, pt. 
viii; Hofmann, Lebensbeschreitbung . . . Tetzel's (ed. 
Poppe, ibid. 1844) ; Seidemann, Carl v. Miltitz (Dresd. 
1844); id. Luther’s Briefe, etc. (Berl. 1856), p. 10, 18, 699; 
Grone, Tetzel u. Luther, etc. (Soest, 1843).— Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. s. v. 


Texerants. A local name given to the ALBI- 
GENSES (q. v.) in those districts of Southern France 
where the members of that wide-spread sect were 
mostly found among the weavers—“ab usu texendi” 
(Ekbert, Adv. Cathar. in Bibl. Max. Lugd., xxiii, 
601). 


Text. The application of the word tert to the 
Word of God is derived from the Latin. From the sim- 
ilarity between spinning and weaving, and the art of 
composition, both in prose and verse, the Latin authors 
applied to the latter several expressions proper to the 
former. Horace says, “ Tenut deducta pemata filo ;” and 
Cicero uses the terms terere orationem and conterere 
carmen, Among later Roman writers, tertus occurs often 
in the sense of a piece or composition: and, by excel- 
lence, came to denote the Word of God, just as the word 





TEXT OF SCRIPTURE 


Scriptura did. The meaning of the words text and 
gloss may be ascertained from the method of writing 
the Scriptures before the art of printing was invented. 
The following may be taken as a specimen: 
(Matt. vii, 23.) 
Et tunc confitebor illis quia 
in nulla approbavi, sed reprobavi. 


dis- 


qui operamini, 
non dicit, qui 
operati estis, 


Non novit lux 
tenebras. non 


aspicit, quas si nunquam novi vos. 


piceri, tene- ne — peol 
t. : tentiam 

ræ non essent cedite à me omnes qui opera- gui injudicio 

quia ice$ non ha- 

non hos novit, ergo eos, qui mandata beatis faculta- 

ejus custodiunt : tem peccandi 

Baa? tte = ae tamen habetis 


The sentences at the sides are the gloss; the middle, 
which is in larger type, is the tert; und between the 
lines of that is put the interlinear gloss, in which place 
a translation, or version, in some ancient manuscripts in 
the Cottonian and other libraries, is sometimes inserted. 
The tert here means the Word of God, as opposed to 
the gloss; and because the text was usually written 
in a large and strong hand, hence such writing was 
called text-hand. By gloss was generally meant a 
commentary or exposition taken out of the Latin 
fathers; but afterwards it came to signify any ex- 
. position or larger commentary. Hence our English 
phrase, fo put a gloss on anything, that is, a favorable 
construction ; gloss, a shining outside; and to gloze, to 
flatter. 


TEXT or Scrierure. This term is used to signify 
a portion of the text; i.e. a short sentence out of Script- 
ure, used either as the groundwork of a discourse from 
the pulpit, or brought forward to support an argument 
or in proof of a position. The custom of taking a text 
for a sermon is probably coeval with that of preaching 
set discourses; and the use of texts as authority in doc- 
trinal points is of the very essence of true theology, and 
was ever the custom even of those who, professing the 
name of Christians, denied the truth of Christ. One 
must therefore be on his guard against receiving ev- 
erything for which a text is quoted, not accepting it 
as proof until its true sense is known; “otherwise, so 
many sentences, so many authorized falsehoods.” In 
the application of a text we should always consider its 
meaning in the passage with which it is connected, else 
we may be putting forward as truth what is in fact but 
an authorized falsehood; we should also guard against 
the practice of taking a text from Scripture in a sense 
which, however sound and true, is not that of the pas- 
sage itself, as, for instance, “ Hear the Church,” em- 
ployed as if it were a precept, in the imperative mood. 
The non-observance of the latter caution has a tendency 
to lead others to the neglect of the former. 


Textus is a technical term for the book of the Gos- 
pels as used at the Christian sacrifice. Copies of the 
Gospels, richly illuminated, and bound in gold and sil- 
ver, are often exposed on the high-altars of Continental 
churches. Sometimes they are kept in shrines, and only 
brought out for use in the mass at the highest and most 
important festivals. References to such exist in large 
numbers in early writers, and many remarkable exam- 
ples are preserved in the sanctuaries on the Continent, 
two of which, at Aix-la-Chapelle and Mayence, are known 
to antiquaries. Numerous rich examples are reckoned 
up among the treasures of old St. Paul’s in London, Lin- 
coln Minster, and Salisbury Cathedral. That in the 
wood-cut at head of next column is from an early Flem- 
ish specimen. 


Textus Receptus (i.e. the received tert), a phrase 
generally emploved by critics to denote the currently 
accepted text of the Greek Testament. This is usually 
considered to be that of the Elzevirs, especially the 
edition of 1633, the preface of which contains the ex- 
pression “ Editionem omnibus acceptam denuo doctorum 
oculis subjecimus,” referring to the edition of which 
that was a reprint. 
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Illumination of an Ancient Teztus, or Book of the Gospels. 


Sometimes the phrase textus receptus is ın like manner 
extended to the Masoretic text of the Hebrew Bible, 
especially Van der Hooght’s edition, which has been re- 
printed by Hahn. See Criticism, BIBLICAL. 


Tezcatlipoca (Shining Mirror), the chief of the 
thirteen greater gods of the ancient Mexicans.. On the 
monuments and in the paintings he is often represented 
as encircled by the disk of the sun. Lord Kingsbor- 
ough (Antiquities of Mexico) states that “all the attri- 
butes and powers which were assigned to Jehovah by 
the Hebrews were also bestowed upon Tezcatlipoca by 
the Mexicans.” Mr. Hardwick, however, inclines to 
the belief that this deity was merely the deified im- 
personation of the generative powers of nature, and 
as such his highest type was the sun. A festival 
in his honor was held annually in May, when a young 
and beautiful person was sacrificed, and the heart 
of the victim, still warm and palpitating, was held 
up towards the sun, then thrown down before the 
image of the god, while the people bowed in adora- 
tion. 


Thaborium (Oaßúpıov or Merapspgwarc, Festum 
Transfigurationts, s. Patefactionis Christi), the Feast of 
the Transfiguration of Christ. It was exalted to a feast 
of universal observance by pope Calixtus III in 1457, the 
day assigned to it being August 6. The ancient Church 
had not altogether ignored, but none the less greatly 
neglected, its observance. The purpose of its modern 
revival was the commemoration, first, of the transfigura- 
tion of Christ, and, second, of the defeat of the Turks at 
the siege of Belgrade in 1456. See Augusti, Christl. A r- 
chdologie (Leips. 1820), iii, 292 sq.; Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. 8. v. 


Thacher, George, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Hartford, Conn., July 25,1817. His ear- 
ly education was received at Hopkins Grammar-school, 
Hartford. He was graduated from Yale College in 1840, 
and in the same year entered Yale Theological Semina- 
ry, where, after a full three years’ course of study, he 
was regularly graduated in 1843. His first pastorate 
was at Derby, Conn., where he went in June, 1843; on 
Jan. 4, 1844, he was ordained, preaching there until 
Oct. 10, 1848, when he was dismissed. He next re- 
ceived and accepted a call to Nantucket, Mass., where 
he was installed Nov. 14, 1848, and remained until 
May 14, 1850, when he was dismissed to the pastorate 
of the Allen Street Presbyterian Church, New York 


The most commonly printed text, | city, where he was installed May 26, 1850, and dis- 


however, is that of Stevens, usually Mills’s edition. | missed Oct. 9, 1854. He was then successively in- 
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stalled at the First Church, Meriden, Conn., Nov. 16, 
1854, dismissed Sept. 18, 1860; Keokuk, Io., Oct. 30, 
1860, dismissed April 8, 1867. At this latter date he 
went to Europe, where he spent a few months. Re- 
turning to New York in 1868, he supplied Mercer Street 
Church from May to October of the same year. He 
was then acting pastor at Waterloo, lo., from October, 
1868, to March, 1871. In 1871 he was elected president 
of the State University of Iowa, in which position he 
remained until June, 1877, He was then, from 1877 to 
1878, acting pastor at Iowa City. In 1871 he received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from Iowa and Knox col- 
leges. He died in Hartford of disease of the brain and 
heart, Dec. 27, 1878. Dr. Thacher published Two Ser- 
mons at Meriden, one of which was suggested by the 
career of John Brown:—A Sermon: “ No Fellowship 
with Sluvery” (Keokuk, 1861) :—Jnaugural Address, as 
president of Iowa University (1871). (W. P.S.) 

Thacher, Peter (1), a Congregational minister, 
was born at Salen, Mass., in 1651, and was the son of 
Rev. Thomas Thacher, first pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston. He graduated at Harvard College in 
1671, and was tutor there for several years following. 
He then went to England to prepare himself more fully 
for his profession, but his friend Samuel Danforth 
dying shortly after, Mr. Thacher returned to America. 
He refused several tempting offers to enter the Estab- 
lished Church; and in September, 1681, was ordained 
pastor of the Church in Milton, Mass. Here he la- 
bored effectively until a week before his death, which 
occurred Dec, 17,1727. “He was a person of eminent 
sanctity, of a most courteous and complaisant behavior, 
cheerful, affable, humble, and free of speech to the mean- 
est he met.” He published several theological trea- 
tises and single sermons (1708-23), for a list of which 
see Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 196. 


Thacher, Peter (2), a Congregational minister, the 
son of Thomas Thacher, Jun., and grandson of Thomas 
Thacher, the first minister of the Old South Church, 
was born in Boston in 1677. He graduated at Harvard 
in 1696, and immediately after his graduation began to 
teach at Hatfield, and is supposed to have studied di- 
vinity under the Rev. William Williams of that place. 
‘On Nov. 26, 1707, he was ordained pastor of the Church 
at Weymouth, where he remained between eleven and 
twelve years. In January, 1720, he returned to Boston 
and was installed pastor of the New North Church as 
colleague with Mr. Webb. Here he labored until his 
death, Feb. 26, 1738. Mr. Thacher published an Llec- 
tion Sermon (1726), and a Sermon on the Death of Mrs. 
Gee (1730). See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
i, 266. 

Thacher, Peter (3), a Congregational minister, 
was born in 1688, and graduated at Harvard College in 
1706. He was ordained pastor of the Church in Mid- 
dleborough, Mass., in 1709, and died there April 22, 
1744. He published an account of the revival of re- 
ligion in Middleborough, in Prince’s Christian History. 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 


Thacher, Peter (4), D.D., an eminent Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Milton, Mass., March 21, 
1752. He graduated at Harvard College in 1769, and 
was ordained pastor Sept. 19, 1770, at Malden, Mass., 
from which charge he was dismissed to allow his ac- 
ceptance of a call from Brattle Street Church, Boston, 
Dec. 8, 1784. He entered upon his new charge Jan. 12, 
1785, and there continued until his health failed. He 
died in Savannah Dec. 16, 1802, He was an active 
member of the convention which met in Boston in 1780 
to frame a state constitution, and opposed the reten- 
tion of the governor’s office. ‘The University of Edin- 
burgh made him D.D. in 1791. He published, An Ora- 
tion against Standing Armies (1776) :— Three Sermons in 
Proof of the Eternity of Future Punishments (1782) :— 
Observations on the State of the Clergy in New England, 
with Strictures upon the Power of Dismissing them 
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Usurped by some Churches (1783):—A Reply to Strict- 
ures upon the Preceding (1788) :—Memoirs of Dr. Boyls- 
ton (1789):—and several occasional sermons. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 718. 


Thacher, Samuel Cooper, a Unitarian preacher 
and son of Peter (4), was born in Boston, Mass., in 1785. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1804, and immedi- 
ately after his graduation commenced his thevlogical 
studies under the direction of Rev. William £. Channing. 
In the early part of 1805 Mr. Thacher tock charge of 
the Boston Latin Grammar-school, but in the summer 
of 1806 was chosen to be the trav elling cympanion of 
Rev. Mr. Buckminster. Returning in September, 1807, 
he was shortly after appointed librarian of Harvard 
College, and entered on his duties in 1808, He prose- 
cuted his theological studies at Cambridge, and suc- 
ceeded Dr. Kirkland as pastor of the New South Church, 
May 15, 1811, retaining this connection until his death, 
at Moulins, France, Jan. 2, 1818, His principal publi- 
cations were, Apology for Rational and Evangelical 
Christianity, a discourse (Bost. 1815, 8vo):—Unity of 
God, a sermon (Liverpool, 1816, 8vo; 2d Amer. ed. 
Worcester, 1817, 8vo) :—Sermons, with a Memoir by Rev. 
F. W. P. Greenwood (Bost. 1824, 8vo):—F'ridence Nec- 
essury to Establish the Doctrine of the Trinity (1828, 
12mo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
s.v.; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, viii, 435 sq. 


Thacher, Thomas, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Salisbury, England, May 1, 1620. He 
declined the offer of his father to send him to an Eng- 
lish university, preferring to emigrate to America. On 
June 4, 1635, he arrived at Boston, Mass., and soon af- 
ter entered the family of the Rev. Charles Chauncy, of 
Scitnate. He was ordained pastor of the Weymouth 
Church, Jan. 2, 1644, where he labored for more than 
twenty years. He then removed to Boston, where he 
preached occasionally, but was principally engaged in 
the practice of medicine, till he was chosen first pastor 
of the Third (Old South) Church. His installation 
took place Feb. 16, 1669, and after a happy ministry he 
died Oct. 15, 1678. He wrote, A Brief Rule to Guide 
the Common People of New England how to Order Them- 
selves and Theirs in the Small Pocks or Measles (Bost. 
1677 ; 2d ed. 1702), said to be the first medical tract pub- 
lished in New England:—A Fast of God's Chusing, a 
sermon (1674, 4to; 1678). See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, i, 126, 


Thacher, Tyler, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Princeton, Mass., Sept. 11, 1801. “His ances- 
tors for several generations, both in this country and 
in England, had been Puritan ministers, some of them 
of high distinction. Among them were Rev. Peter 
Thacher, of Salisbury, England; Rev. Thomas Thacher, 
of Boston, Mass.; Rev. Peter Thacher, of Milton, Mass. ; 
and Rev. Peter Thacher, of Attleborough, Mass, In all 
not less than nine generations of the family have had 
representatives in the Christian ministry either in Eng- 
land or in America.” The subject of this sketch was a 
graduate of Brown University in the class of 1824, and 
was licensed to preach April 26, 1825, and ordained as 
an evangelist in Wrentham, Mass., Dec. 4, 1827. He 
did not permanently settle in the ministry until May 
14, 1834, when he became colleague pastor with Rev. 
Jonathan Grant over the Congregational Church at 
Hawley, Mass., where he remained about nine years 
(1834-43) and then returned to Wrentham. For sever- 
al years he supplied the Church in North Wrentham, 
until he moved to California in 1851. Here he remain- 
ed the rest of his life, teaching and preaching, and en- 
gaged in such employments as suited his tastes, “He 
was distinguished among his brethren for his theolog- 
ical and literary attainments, and even in the wilder- 
ness where he made his home he kept up his studies in 
the Hebrew and Greek languages and in philosophy. 
He was a man of quiet, scholarly, and devout habits, 
and much given to the study of nature and the prob- 
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Jems of theology.” Mr. Thacher died at Cache Creek, 
Cal., Dec. 4,1869. (J.C. S.) 


Thacher, Washington, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Attleborough, Mass., Feb. 23, 1794, He re- 
ceived his classical education under the Rev. Lyman 
Richardson; studied theology under the Rev. John 
Truair; was licensed to preach by the Otsego Presby- 
‘tery in 1821; was ordained in 1822; officiated as stated 
supply at Morrisville, N. Y., 1822-26; was pastor of the 
‘Church in Jordan, N. Y., 1826-42; resigned his charge 
on account of ill-health; was afterwards a stated supply 
at Eaton, N. Y., three years; was appointed secretary 
and agent of the Central Agency of the American Home 
Missionary Society in July, 1847; and died June 29, 
1850. He was an eminently devout man and an ear- 
nest and effective preacher. 


Thaddzi Acta. The mission of Thaddæus to 
king Abgar of Edessa, the correspondence between 
‘Christ and Abgar, and the picture of Christ which pur- 
ports to have been taken for Abgar are very old tradi- 
tions, first mentioned by Eusebius, Mist. Eccles. i, 13. 
‘Whether these A cfs formed the basis for these traditions 
cannot be decided. Tischendorf has published the Greek 
text from a codex Paris. of the 11th century in his Acta 
Apostolorum A pocrypha (Lips. 1851), p.261-265. (B. P.) 


Thaddzi Evangelium, mentioned in the Decret. 
Gelasii de Libris A pocryphis (in Jus Canonicum, xv, 3). 
Unless there is an erroneous readin for Matthew, it 
would either belong to the apostle Judas Thaddeus or 
to a Judas belonging to the seventy whom Thomas 
sent to Edessa to king Abgar (Eusebius, Hist, Eccles. 
4, 13; see Fabricius, Codex A pocryphus, i, 136, 379). 
But tradition does not determine whether Thaddeus 
who was sent to Abgar belonged to the twelve or the 
seventy, on which point Eusebius and Jerome dis- 
. agree. See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. (ed. Reading), p. 38, 

note 5, 6. . 

On the correspondence between Abgar and Jesus, 
see especially Hofmann, Leben Jesu nach den Apokry- 
phen (Leips. 1851), p. 307 sq. (B. P.) 


Thadde’ us (Gaddaioc; Vulg. Thaddeus), a name 
in Mark’s catalogue of the twelve apostles (iii, 18) in 
the great majority of MSS. In Matthew’s: catalogue 
(x, 3) the corresponding place is assigned to Oaddaioc 
by the Vatican MS. (B), and the Sinaitic (&), and to 
AgsBBaiog by the Codex Beze (D); while the re- 
<eived text, following the first correction of the Codex 
Epbraemi (C)—where the original reading is doubtful 
—as well as many fragmentary uncial and several cur- 
sive MSS., reads AgBGaiog 6 érucdAnSeig Oaddaioc. 
We are probably to infer that AsBßBaïoç alone is the 
original reading of Matt. x, 3, and Oaddaiog of Mark 
iii, 18 (so Tischendorf; but Tregelles has Oadéaioc in 
oth passages). By these two evangelists the tenth 
place among the apostles is given to Lebbæus or Thad- 
deus, the eleventh place being given to Simon the 
Canaanite. Luke, in both his catalogues (vi, 15; Acts 
i, 13), places Simon Zelotes tenth among the apostles, 
and assigns the eleventh place to 'loúðaç ‘lanw ov. 
As the other names recorded by Luke are identical with 
those which appear (though in a different order) in the 
first two gospels, it seems scarcely possible to doubt 
that the three names of Judas, Lebbeus, and ‘Thaddeus 
were borne by one and the same person. See JUDE: 
LEBBRUS; THADDÆI ACTA and EVANGELIUM. 


Tha’hash (Heb. Tuch’ash, UMM, badger [q. v.]; 
Sept. Toydc ; Josephus, Tavaoc, Ant. i, 6,5; Vulg. Tha- 
has), third named of the four sons of Nahor by his con- 
cubine Reumah (Gen. xxii, 24). B.C. cir. 2050. 


Thalemann, CHRISTOPH WILHELM, a Lutheran 
divine, was born in 1727 at Weberstiidt, in Thuringia, 
and died, as doctor and professor of theology, at Leipsic, 
March 10, 1778. He wrote, Tractatus de Nube super 
Arca Fæderis Commento Judaico (Lips. 1752) :— Tracta- 
tus de Philonis et Josephi Auctoritate in [Historia Rituum 
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Sacrorum (ibid. 1771) :—De Sensu Veri et Falsi in Inter- 
pretatione Librorum Sacrorum (ibid. 1775):—Dissertatio 
de Eruditione Pauli Apostoli Judaica non Greca (ibid. 
1769): — Versio Latina Evangeliorum Matth., Luc., et 
Joh., itemque Act. App., edita a K.Ch. Tittmann (Berlin, 
1780). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 419; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Literatur, i, 138, 165, 569, 896; ii, 799. (B. P.) 


Thalès, a celebrated Greek philosopher, and the 
first of the seven wise men of Greece, was born at 
Miletus about B.C. 640. After acquiring the usual 
learning of his own country, he travelled into Egypt 
and several parts of Asia to learn astronomy, geometry, 
mystical divinity, natural knowledge, or philosophy, 
etc. Returning to his own country, he communicated 
the knowledge he had acquired to many disciples, 
among the principal of whom were Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, and Pythagoras. He was the founder of 
the Ionian sect of philosophers, Laertes and several 
other writers agree that he was the father of the Greek 
philosophy, being the first that made any researches 
into natural science and mathematics. His doctrine 
is that water is the principle of which all the bod- 
ies in the universe are composed; that the world is 
the work of God; and that God sees the most secret 
thoughts in the heart of man. He taught that in 
order to live well we ought to abstain from what we 
find fault with in others; that bodily felicity consists 
in health; and that of the mind in knowledge. That 
the most ancient of beings is God, because he is uncre- 
ated; that nothing is more beautiful than the world, 
because it is the work of God; nothing more extensive 
than space, quicker than spirit, stronger than necessity, 
wiser than time. He used to observe that we ought 
never to say that to any one which may be turned to 
our prejudice; and that we should live with our friends 
as with persons that may become our enemies. In ge- 
ometry Thales was a considerable inventor as well as 
an improver; while in astronomy his knowledge and 
improvements were very considerable, His morals 
were as just as his mathematics well-grounded, and his 
judgment in civil affairs equal to either. He died 
about B.C. 550. Concerning his writings, it remains 
doubtful whether he left any behind him; at least, 
none have come down to us. See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. s. v.3 Smith, Dict. of Class. Biog. 8. v. 


Tha’mah (Heb. Te’mach, MaN, in pause Ta’mach, 
Tram, daughter [Gesenius], or combat [Fürst]; Sept. 
Oeua; Vulg. Thema), one of the Nethinim whose “ chil- 


dren” returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 
53; “Tamah,” Neh. vii, 55). B.C. ante 536. 


Tha’mar (Matt.i,3). See TAMAR. 


Thamer, THEOBALD, a theological agitator in the 
time of the Reformation in Germany. He was a na- 
tive of Rossheim, in Alsace, and studied at Wittenberg 
under Luther and Melancthon, taking the degree of 
master in 1539. He had been supported while a student 
by the landgrave Philip of Hesse, who wished to train 
the youth for service in his employment; and after a 
time spent as professor of theology at Frank fort-on-the- 
Oder, Thamer responded to the landgrave’s call and be- 
came professor and preacher at Marburg. To the cha- 
grin of his prince, however, he showed himself a rigid 
Lutheran, whose influence was directly opposed to the 
compromises which Philip hoped to bring about be- 
tween the contending evangelical factions. In the 
Smalcald war Thamer served in the field as a chaplain. 
He there saw reason to lose faith in the cause of the 
Reformation, and to discover the occasion of all the 
troubles of the situation in the Lutheran doctrine of 
justification; and on his return to Marburg he assailed 
that doctrine in the pulpit and the lecture-room. He 
emphasized the ethical side of Christianity, and sepa- 
rated it from the doctrinal side, thus gradually coming 
to occupy rationalistic ground. The government dealt 
with him mildly, at first transferring him to Cassel, and 
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then entering into extended negotiations with him; | to the priest; the rest belonged to the sacrificer as a 


but as he persisted in disturbing the peace of the 
Church, he was dismissed from all his offices Aug. 15, 
1549. He secured a position as preacher at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, whence he continued to asperse the Lu- 
theran doctrines, until he exhausted the patience of his 
new patrons. He then turned to the landgrave with 
the offer to defend his views before competent judges, 
and he actually visited Melancthon, Gresser, Schnepf, 
and Bullinger. No settlement was reached in their 
discussions, however, and Thamer was dismissed from 
the dominions of Hesse. He went to Italy and in 1557 
entered the Romish Church. In time he was made 
professor of theology at Freiburg. He died May 23, 
1569. See Neander, Theobald Thamer, etc. (Berl. 1842) ; 
id. //ist. of Dogmas, p. 631; Pestalozzi, Bullinger, p. 461 
sy.; Schenkel, Wesen d, Protestantismus, i, 144 sq.; Hoch- 
buth, Ve Th. Thameri Vita et Scriptis (Marb. 1858), and 
the article in Niedner’s Zeitsch. J. hist. Theologie, 1861, 
No, 2.— Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Tham’natha (7) SapvaSa; Vulg. Thamnata), one 
of the cities of Judæa fortified by Bacchides after he 
had driven the Maccabees over the Jordan (1 Macc. ix, 
50); no doubt an ancient TIMNATH, possibly the present 
Tibneh, half-way between Jerusalem and the Mediter- 
ranean. Whether the name should be joined to Phara- 
thoni, which follows it, or whether it should be indepen- 
dent, is a matter of doubt. See PHARATHON,. 


Thane, DANIEL, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Scotland and received his classical education at 
Aberdeen. After coming to America, he entered the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, from which he grad- 
uated in 1748. He was ordained by the New York 
Presbytery and installed pastor at Connecticut Farms, 
N. J., Ang. 29, 1750. In 1754 he was sent by the Syn- 
od of New York to Virginia and the Carolinas. Ram- 
sey, in his Mtstory of South Carolina, says that he 
preached on the fork of Broad and Saluda rivers, where 
there were only six families. These were driven away 
by the Indians between the vears 1755 and 1763, but 
they returned and set up congregations, served in after- 
times by Dr. Joseph Alexander and others. In 1808 
there was a flourishing congregation, with a meeting- 
house on the spot where Thane preached, in 1754, un- 
der a tree. He was dismissed in 1757, and left at lib- 
erty to join the Presbytery of Newcastle or Lewes. 
He was settled in the united congregations of New- 
castle and Christina Bridge, where he remained until 
1763, when the pastoral relation was dissolved. He 
died soon after. Dr. Hosack, in his Memoir of De Witt 
Clinton, says that this eminent man was under Thane’s 
tuition, and that he was minister of New Windsor, N. Y. 
(W. P.S.) 

Thank-offering (TIM M33, Lev. xxii, 29; or 
briefly mim, 2 Chron. xxix, 3; Psa. lvi, 13; Jer. xvii, 
26; literally praise or thanksgiving, as often rendered), 
a variety of the peace-offering (hence the full expres- 
sion DAWA MIM m3, Lev. vii, 13, 15), the other 
two kinds being the votive offering, specifically such 
(712 M37), and the ordinary free-will offering (M33 
M373). As its name implies, it was a bloody or ani- 
mal sacrifice, and its specific character was the praise 
which it embodied towards God. Like all the other 
divisions of the peace-offering. it was entirely volun- 
tary, being placed in the light of a privilege rather 
than a duty. It is intimately associated with the 
“ meat-offering” (q. v.). 

The nature of the victim was left to the sacrificer; 
it might be male or female, of the flock or of the herd, 
provided that it was unblemished; the hand of the 
sacrificer was laid on its head, the fat burned, and the 
blood sprinkled as in the burnt-offering ; of the flesh, 
the breast and right shoulder (the former of which the 
offerer was to heave and the latter to wave) were given 
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sacrificial feast (1 Cor. x, 18), to be eaten, either on the 
day of sacrifice or on the next day (Lev. vii, 11-18, 29- 
34),except in the case of the firstlings, which belonged 
to the priest alone (xxiii, 20). The eating of the flesh 
of the meat-offering was considered a partaking of the 
“table of the Lord;” and on solemn occasions, as at the 
dedication of the Temple of Solomon, it was conducted 
on an enormous scale, and became a great national feast, 
especially at periods of unusual solemnity or rejoicing; 
as at the first inauguration of the covenant ( Exod. 
xxiv, 5), at the first consecration of Aaron and of the 
tabernacle (Lev. ix, 18), at the solemn reading of the 
law in Canaan by Joshua (Josh. viii, 31), at the acces- 
sion of Saul (1 Sam. xi, 15), at the bringing of the ark 
to Mount Zion by David (2 Sam. vi, 17), at the conse- 
cration of the Temple, and thrice every year afterwards, 
by Solomon (1 Kings vili, 63; ix, 25), and at the great 
Passover of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxx. 22). In two cases 
only (Judg. xx, 26; 2 Sam. xxiv, 25) are these or any 
other kind of peace-offering mentioned as offered with 
burnt-offerings at a time of national sorrow and fasting. 
Here their force seems to have been precatory rather 
than eucharistic. The key to the understanding of 
this is furnished by Hengstenberg : “ To give thanks for 
grace already received is a refined way of begging for 
more.” As prayer is founded on the divine promise, it 
“may be expressed in the way of anticipated thanks,” 

Among thank-offerings, in the most extensive sense, 
might be reckoned the presentation of the first - born 
(Exod. xiii, 12, 13); the first-fruits, including the fruit 
of all mauner of trees, honey, oil, and new wine (Lev. 
xxiii, 10-13; Numb. xviii, 12; 1 Chron. ix, 29: Neh. x,. 
37; 2 Chron. xxxii, 5); the second tithe (Deut. xii, 17, 
18; xiv, 23); and the lamb of the Passover (Exod. xii, 
3-17). Leaven and honey were excluded from all of- 
ferings made by fire (Lev. ii, 11); and salt was required 
in all (ii, 13; Mark ix, 49; Col. iv,6). So also the He- 
brews were forbidden to offer anything vile and con- 
temptible (Deut. xxiii, 18; Mal. i, 7,8). See PEACE- 
OFFERING. 


Thanksgiving, the act of giving thanks or ex- 
pressing gratitude for favors or mercy received. It im- 
plies, according to Dr. Barrow (Sermons, i, ser. 8, 9), (1) a 
right apprehension of the benefits conferred; (2) a faith- 
ful retention of benefits in the memory, and frequent re- 
flections upon them; (3) a due esteem and valuation of 
benetits; (4) a receptien of those benefits with a willing 
mind, a vehement affection; (5) due acknowledgment 
of our obligations; (6) endeavors of real compensation, 
or, as it respects the Divine Being, a willingness to- 
serve and exalt him; (7) esteem, veneration, aud love 
of the benefactor. 

The blessings for which we shonld be thankful are 
(1) temporal, such as health, food, raiment, rest, etc.; 
(2) spiritual, such as the Bible, ordinances, the Gospel 
and its blessings, as free grace, adoption, pardon, justiti- 
cation, calling, etc.; (3) eternal, or the enjovment of 
God in a future state; (4) also for all that is past, what 
we now enjoy, and what is promised; for private and 
public, for ordinary and extraordinary blessings; for 
prosperity, and even adversity, so far as rendered sub- 
servient to our good. 

The obligation to this duty arises (1) from the rela- 
tion we stand in to God; (2) the divine command; (3) 
the promises God has made; (4) the example of all good 
men; (5) our unworthiness of the blessings we receive; 
(6) the prospect of eternal glory. Whoever possesses 
any good without giving thanks for it deprives him 
who bestows that good of his glory, sets a bad example 
before others, and prepares a recollection severely pain- 
ful for himself when he comes in his turn to experience 
ingratitude, See Chalmers, Sermons; Hall, Sermons ; 
Dwight, Theology. 


Thanksgiving-day, an annual religious festival 
observed in the United States. It owes its origin to 
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the desire of the Puritans for greater simplicity in the 
forms of worship of the Established Church, and a pur- 
pose not to celebrate any of the numerous festival-days 
observed by that Church. An occasional day of thanks- 
giving has been recommended by the civil authorities 
of Europe, and such a day was observed in Leyden, Hol- 
Jand, Oct. 3, 1575, the first anniversary of the deliver- 
ance of that city from siege. Before the adoption of an 
annual thanksgiving-day, we find mention of several ap- 
pointed for special reasons. After the first harvest at 
Plymouth, in 1621, Gov. Bradford sent four men out 
fowling, that they “might after a more special manner 
rejoice together.” In July, 1623, the governor appoint- 
ed a day of thanksgiving for rain, after a long drought, 
and the records show a similar appointment in 1632 be- 
cause of the arrival of supplies from Ireland. There is 
also record of the appointment of days of thanksgiving 
in Massachusetts in 1632, 1633, 1634, 1637, 1638, and 
1639, and in Plymouth in 1651, 1668, 1680 (when the 
form of the recommendation indicates that it had be- 
come an annual custom), 1689, and 1690. The Dutch 
governors of New Netherland in 1644, 1645, 1655, and 
1664, and the English governors of New York in 1755 
and 1760, appointed days of thanksgiving. During the 
Revolution, Thanksgiving-day was observed by the na- 
tion, being annually recommended by Congress; but 
there was no national appointment between the general 
thanksgiving for peace in 1784 and 1789, when presi- 
dent Washington recommended a day of thanksgiving 
for the adoption of the constitution. Since that time 
‘special days have been set apart both by presidents and 
governors until 1864,when the present practice was 
adopted of a national annual thanksgiving. The presi- 
dent issues an annual proclamation, followed by the 
governors of the several states and mayors of the prin- 
cipal cities, Custom has fixed the time for the last 
Thursday in November. 


Thanksgiving Service. There are various 
modes under the Old Test. of offering thanksgiving. 
Sometimes it was public, sometimes in the family. It 
was frequently accompanied by sacrifices (2 Chron. 
xxix, 31) and peace-offerings, or offerings of pure de- 
votion, arising from the sentiments of gratitude in the 
offerer's own mind (Lev. vii, 12,15; Psa. cvii, 23; cxvi, 
7). It is usually connected with praise, joy, gladness, 
and the voice of melody (Isa. li, 3), or (as Neh. xi, 17) 
with singing and with honor (Rev. vii, 12); but occa- 
sionally, if not generally, with supplication (Phil. iv, 6) 
and prayer (1 Tim. ii, 3; Neh, xi, 17). 

In the Book of Common Prayer there are various 
forms of thanksgiving, particular and general, as espe- 
cially the “General Thanksgiving,” which was added at 
the last revision, and appointed for daily use, and more 
particularly the “ Office for the Holy Communion.” But 
there are, besides, particular thanksgivings appointed 
for deliverance from drought, rain, famine, war, tumult, 
and pestilence; and there is an entire service of thanks- 
giving for women after childbirth; and certain days on 
which are commemorated great deliverances of the 
Church and nation are marked also with a solemn ser- 
vice of thanksgiving. 


Thanner, Ianaz, a Roman Catholic divine, was 
born Feb. 9, 1770, at Neumarkt, in Bavaria. In 1802 
he was appointed professor of catechetics at Salzburg; 
in 1805 professor of philosophy at Landshut; in 1808 he 
was called to Innspruck, and in 1810 to Salzburg again, 
where he died, May 28, 1856. At first he belonged to 
the Kantian philosophical school, but soon became con- 
verted to that of Schelling. He wrote, Der Transcen- 
dentalismus in seiner dreifuchen Steigerung (Munich, 
1805) :—Die Idee des Organismus (ibid. 1806):—Hand- 
buch der Vorbereitung zum selbstständigen wissenschaft- 
lichen Studium (ibid. 1807, 2 vols.) :— Darstellung der 
absoluten Identitétslehre (ibid. 1810) :—Logische A pho- 
rismen (Salzburg, 1811):—Lehr- und Handbuch der 
theoretischen und praktischen Philosophie (ibid. 1811, 2 
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vols.) :— Wessenschaftliche A phorismen der kathol. Dog- 
matik (ibid. 1816). See Winer, Handb. der theol. Li- 
terutur, i, 306; ii, 800; Regensburger Real- Encyklop. 
s.v. (B.P.) 

Tha’ra (Luke iii, 34). See TERAH. 


Thar’ra (Vulg. Thura, for the Greek fails here), a 
corrupt form found in the Apocryphal addition to the 
book of Esther (xii, 1) for TERESH (q. v.). 


Thar’shish, a less exact form of Anglicizing the 
word TARSHISH (q. v.), applied in the A. V. to (a) the 
place (1 Kings x, 22; xxii, 48) and (b) the man (1 
Chron. vii, 10). 

Thas’si (Oasi, Gaccic; Vulg. Thasi, Hassti), the 
surname of Simon the son of Mattathias (1 Macc. ii, 3). 
The derivation of the word is uncertain. Michaelis 
suggests “WI (Chald.), “the fresh grass springs up,” 
i, e. “the spring is come,” in reference to the tranquillity 
first secured during the supremacy of Simon (Grimm, 
Comment. ad loc.). ‘This seems very farfetched. Winer 
( Realwb. s. v. “Simon” ) suggests a comection with 
COM, fervere, as Grotius (ad loc.) seems to have done 
before him. In Josephus (Ant. xii, 6, 1) the surname is 
written MarSijc, v. r. Oadnc, OaSnc. See Macca- 
BEE. 


Thaumatoposi (Savparomoio), a term applied 
by the early Greek writers to those who pretended to 
work miracles by the power of magic, such as James 
and Jambres, Simon Magus, and Apollonius Tyanæus. 
See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. xvi, ch. v, § 7. 


Thaumaturgy. See MIRACLES, ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Thaxter, JoseP, a Unitarian minister, was born 
at Hingham, Mass., April 23, 1742. He graduated at 
Harvard College in 1768, expecting to enter the medi- 
cal profession, but, deciding upon the ministry, he stud- 
ied theology under Dr. Gay, and began to preach in 
1771. On Jan. 23, 1776, he received a commission as 
chaplain in the army, and probably held that position 
fur two or three vears. He was installed pastor of the 
Church in Edgarton, Martha’s Vineyard, in 1780. ‘The 
last Sunday that he preached he fell in the pulpit, was 
assisted home, and died July 18, 1827. Mr. Thaxter 
acted as chaplain at the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Bunker Hill monument, July 17, 1825. His only 
publication, so far as known, was a Catechism for Sab- 
bath-schools. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
viii, 83. 

Thayer, Elihu, D.D., a Congregational preacher, 
was born at Braintree, Mass., March 29, 1747. He was, 
as a child, very forward in his studies, having read the 
Bible through three times at the age of seven years. 
He entered Princeton College, one year in advance, in 
1766, and graduated in 1769. His theological studies 
were prosecuted partly under Rev. John Searle, Stone- 
ham, and partly under Rev. Mr. Weld, Braintree. Li- 
censed to preach, he supplied for nearly a year the church 
in Newburyport. He was then (Dec. 18, 1776) set apart 
to take the pastoral care of the Church in Kingston, 
N. H. He was chosen president of the New Hampshire 
Missionary Society in 1801, and continued to hold the 
office till 1811. He died April 3,1812. A volume of his 
Sermons was published after his death (1813, 8vo). See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, ii, 104. 


Thayer, Nathaniel, D.D., a Unitarian minister, 
was born at Hampton, N. H., July 11, 1769, studied at 
the Phillips Academy, Exeter, and graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1789. He immediately took charge of 
the grammar-school in Medford, and at the same time 
commenced the study of theology under Dr. Osgood. 
At the end of a vear he returned to Cambridge, and 
continued to study under Dr. Tappan, divinity professor 
in the college. He held the position of tutor in col- 
lege for about a vear, and, being licensed to preach, 
spent the greater part of a year at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
supplying a congregation there. On his return to Mas- 
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sachusetts, he preached to the New South Church, Bos- 
ton, and at Dorchester. He was ordained and installed 
colleague pastor of the Church in Lancaster, Oct. 9, 1793. 
The pastor, Rev. Timothy Harrington, lived about two 
years, and at his death Mr. Thaver succeeded to the sole 
charge of the Church. He was a man whose services 
were greatly esteemed and frequently employed; he 
was a member of no less than 150 ecclesiastical coun- 
cils; preached the Artillery Election sermon in 1798, 
and the annual sermon before the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts in 1823. He received his D.D. in 1817 from 
Harvard. When Lafayette made his tour through the 
United States in 1825, Mr. Thayer addressed him in be- 
half of the people of Lancaster. Being somewhat debili- 
tated, he, in June, 1840, set out to travel. He reached 
Rochester on the 22d of that month, retired to rest at his 
usual hour, and died at two o'clock the next morning. 
His remains were carried back to Lancaster. Mr. Thayer 
published a number of sermons and discourses, for a list 
of which see Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, viil, 
246 sq. 


Theandric Operation (Geavdpicn évipyeta), a 
theological term first used In the 7th century, and in- 
tended to express that unity of operation in the two 
natures and the two wills of our Lord Jesus Christ by 
which they act as the nature and will of one invisible 
Person, God and man, It was called a novel term by 
the Council of Lateran (A.D. 649), and discouraged as 
such in its 15th canon, which speaks of the “ heretics” 
who had introduced it (rv im abrg Oearvdpucy Kany 
pow), which makes it seem likely that it has been 
used by some of the Monothelite sect in justification of 
their principles. John Damascene (De Orthod. Fide, 
ch. Ixvi) thus explains the term: “ The Theandric oper- 
ation, then, signifies this, that when God became man 
both his human operation was divine, that is, deified, 
and not void of participation in his divine operation, 
and his divine operation was not void of participation 
in his human operation, but either is contemplated in 
connection with the other. And this manner is styled 
‘ periphrasis’ when a person embraces any two things by 
one expression; for as we call the divided cauterizing 
and the inflamed incision of a heated knife the same 
thing, but call the incision one operation and the cau- 
terizing another—calling them operations of different 
natures, the cauterizing of fire and the incision of iron 
—so, also, speaking of one Theandric operation of Christ, 
we understand of the two natures to be two—the divine 
that of his divinity, and the human that of his humani- 
ty.” i 

Theatines, an order of regular clergy in the Church 
of Rome, which was founded in the beginning of the 16th 
century for the purpose of defeating the effurts towards 
a reformation outside the Church by reorganizing the 
clergy, enforcing discipline in the convents, restoring an 
apostolical simplicity of life, and infusing a religious 
spirit into the Church by means of the public worship 
and the sermon. The order was founded by Cajetan of 
Thiene (thence called Order of the Cajetans ), bishop 
John Peter Caraffa of Theate, subsequently pope Paul 
IV, who was usually called Chieti (hence Chietines and 
Paulines) and Boniface of Colle. It was confirmed by 
Clement VII in 1524 (June 24). Caraffa was its first 
superior, and his bishopric gave the order its name. 
The members renounced all worldly possessions, and re- 
fused either to labor or beg, depending, instead, on gifts 
which Providence should confer on them. Their num- 
ber was never very considerable; but as they were chief- 
lv of noble rank, the reputation of the order was great, 
and they acquired houses in many cities of Italy, Spain, 
Poland, and Bavaria. Mazarin conferred on it, in 1644, 
the only establishment it has been able to secure in 
France, It attempted missions in Tartary, Georgia, 
and Circassia, which have been unproductive of results. 
The garb ofthe order is the usual black robe of the reg- 
ular clergy, with the addition of white stockings, See 
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Caraccioli, De Vita Pauli IV; id. Cajetant Thienei, 
Bonifacii a Colle... cum Paulo IV .. . Ord. Cleri- 
corum Regul. Fundaverunt Vitæ (Col. Ubiorum, 1612); 
Miræi Regulæ et Constitutiones Clericorum in Cong. Vi- 
ventium (Antverp. 1638). 

Two congregations of Sisters are attached to the Or- 
der of Theatines, both of which were founded by the 
hermit-virgin Ursula Benincasa. She was aided by the 
Spanish priest Gregory of Navarre, and recommended 
by Philip Neri, founder of the Oratorians (q. v.). The 
rule given to the congregation founded by her in 1583 
bound the nuns by the three simple vows (to a common 
life of poverty, affection, and humility), permitted secu- 
lar employments, etc., and enforced mortifications of 
the body. Their number was fixed at sixty-six, be- 
cause the Virgin Mary was said to have attained the 
age of so many years. Ursula prophesied a world-wide 
extension of her order, but it was able to obtain only a 
single house in Palermo. It was attached to the Thea- 
tines by pope Gregory XV. 

The second congregation was founded in 1610 at Na- 
ples. Its members were to be thirty-six in number in 
each convent, and they were governed by a more rigid 
rule than the former class. Complete separation from 
the world and its affairs was enforced, severe penances 
and mortifications imposed, and stringent vows exacted. 
A novitiate of two years was required before entering 
the order. This congregation secured but one addi- 
tional house, also in Palermo. Clement IX united the 
sisterhood with the Theatines. Its garb consists of a 
white robe, black girdle, blue scapulary and mantle, and 
black veil for the head and neck (see Helyot, Aus- 
Jührl. Gesch. aller geistl. u. weltl. Kloster- u. Ritter- 
Orden [ Leips. 1753-56 ], iv, 103 sq.).—Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklop. 8. v. 


Theatre (3éarpov). The Greek term, like the cor- 
responding English one, denotes the place where dra- 
matic performances are exhibited, and also the scene it- 
self, or spectacle, which is witnessed there. 1. It occurs 
in the first or local sense in Acts xix, 29, where it is said 
that the multitude at Ephesus rushed to the theatre, on 
the occasion of the excitement stirred up against Paul 
and his associates by Demetrius, in order to consider 
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what should be done in reference to the charges against 
them. It may be remarked also (although the word 
does not occur in the original text or in our English 
version) that it was in the theatre at Cæsarea that 
Herod Agrippa I gave audience to the Tyrian deputies, 
and was himself struck with death, because he heard so 
gladly the impious acclamations of the people (Acts xii, 
21-23). See the remarkable confirmatory account of 
this event in Josephus (Ant. xix, 8,2). Such a use of 
the theatre for public assemblies and the transaction of 
public business, though it was hardly known among the 
Romans, was a common practice among the Greeks. 
Thus Valer. Max. ii, 2, “ Legati in theatrum, ut est con- 
suetudo Græciæ, introducti;” Justin, xxii, 2, “Veluti rei- 
publicæ statum formaturus in theatrum ad contionem 
vocari jussit;” Corn. Nep. Timol. 4, § 2, “Venicbat in 
theatrum, cum ibi concilium plebis haberetur.” 2. The 
other sense of the term “theatre” occurs in 1 Cor. iv, 9, 
where the Common Version renders, “ God hath set forth 
us the apostles last, as it were appointed to death; for 
we are made (rather, were made, Siarpoy iyeviSnpev) 
a spectacle unto the world, and to 
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has in mind, no doubt, the agonis- 
tic scene,in which Christians are 
viewed as running a race, and not 
the theatre or stage where the 
eyes of the spectators are fixed 
on them. 

Among the Greeks and the 
states of Greek origin, the the- 
atre—the proper appropriation 
of which was for the celebration 
of the public games— was also 
used as the place of assembly for 
every kind of public business; 
and served for town-hall, senate- 
house, forum, etc., and harangues 
to the people were there deliver- 
ed. Indeed, all important public 
business was transacted in these 
places—war was declared, peace 
proclaimed, and criminals were 
executed. Antiochus Epipha- 
nes introduced public shows and 
games in Syria (2 Mace. iv, 10— 
16); and in a later age theatres 
and amphitheatres were erected 
by the Herods in Jerusalem and 
other towns of Syria (Josephus, 
Ant. xv, 8,1; xvi,5,1; xix,7,5; 
War, i, 21,8), in which magniti- 
cent spectacles were exhibited, 
principally in honor of the Ro- 
man emperors. The remains of 
one of these near Cæsarea are still clearly traceable 
(Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 237). For the history 
and construction of such buildings in that day, see 
Smith, Dict. of Class. Antig. s. v. Wettstein well ob- 
serves that the very situation of the theatre at Ephe- 
sus would not a little promote and increase the tumult 
in the case of Paul, since, as we find from the accounts 
of those who have surveyed the situation of the Temple 
of Diana, it was within view of the theatre. See EPHE- 
sus. The shell of this theatre remains unmistakably to 
be recognised on Mount Priar, though the marble seats 
have been removed. Its ruins are described by Fellows 
(Asta Minor, p. 274) as “a wreck of immense gran- 
deur,” and it is said to be the largest of any that have 
come down to us from ancient days. See Lewin, St. 
oe li, 328 ; Wood, Discoveries in Ephesus (Lond. 1877), 
ch. iv. 

THEATRE anv THE Cuurcn. The writers of the 
early Church were very severe in their invectives 
against all frequenters of the theatre and public stage 
plays, and such frequenters were excluded from the 
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gate), some might prefer the more 
energetic Saxon “ gazing-stock,” as 
in Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Gene- 
va version, But the latter would 
be now inappropriate, if it includes 
the idea of scorn or exultation, since 
the angels look down upon the suf- 
ferings of the martyrs with a very 
different interest. Whether “the- 
atre” denotes more here than to be 
an object of earnest attention (Séa- 
Ha), or refers at the same time to 
the theatre as the place where crim- 
inals were sometimes brought for- 
ward for punishment, is not agreed 
among interpreters. In Heb. xii, 1, 
where the writer speaks of our hav- 
ing around us “so great a cloud of 
witnesses” (roconrov éyovreg: TEPL- 
xtiutvov npiv viguc paprupwy), he 
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privilege of baptism. For this sentiment respecting 
the theatre there are two reasons assigned: 1. The sev- 
eral sorts of heathen games and plays were instituted 
upon a religious account, in honor of the gods, and men 
thought they were doing a grateful thing to them while 
they were engaged in such exercises. Christians could 
- not, therefore, be present at them as spectators without 
partaking, in some measure, in the idolatry of them. 
2. They were the great nurseries of impurity, where in- 
cest and adultery were represented with abominable 
obscenity. Venus was represented in all her lewd be- 
havior, Mars as an adulterer, and Jupiter no less a prince 
in his vices than in his kingdom. The theatres, by rea- 
son of their impurities, were places of unavoidable temp- 
tation, and were considered as the devil’s own ground 
and property. Tertullian (De Spectuc. c. 26) says the 
devil was once asked, when a woman was seized by 
him in a theatre, how he durst presume to possess a 
Christian, and he answered, confidently, “I had a right 
to, for I found her upon my own ground.” In the time 
of Tertullian, and when the author of the Constitutions 
drew up his collections, a Christian becoming a specta- 
tor of these plays lost his title to Christian communion. 
Later, when the theatres were purged from idolatry, but 
not from lewdness, the fathers contented themselves with 
declaiming against them with sharp invectives.—Bing- 
ham, Christ. Antig. bk. xi, ch. v, § 9; bk. xvi, ch. xi, § 12. 

It is well known, nevertheless, that the dramatic rep- 
representation of modern Europe grew up under the 
wing of the Church, and only slowly detached itself 
from this its earliest shelter. Of the dramatic element 
which was allowed to find place in its own services we 
have a curious illustration in the manner in which the 
offering of the magi was set forth in some churches on 
the festival of Epiphany (Binterim, Denkwiirdigkeiten, 
v, 316). Three boys, clothed in silk, with golden crowns 
upon their heads, and each a golden vessel in his hand, 
represented the wise men of the East. Entering the 
choir, and advancing towards the altar, they chanted 
the following strophe : 

O quam dignis celebranda dies ista landibus, 

In qua Christi genitura propalatur gentibus, 

Pax terrenis punciatur, gloria celestibus ; 

Novi partu signum fulget Orientis patria. 

Currunt reges Orientis stella sibi previa, 

‘Currunt reges et adorant Deum ad presepia, 

‘Tres adorant reges unum, triplex est oblatio.” 
During the singing of these verses they gradually ap- 
proached the altar; there the first lifted up the vessel 
which he held in his hand, exclaiming, 


“ Aurum primo, 
And the second: 


And the third: 


thus secundo, 


myrrham dante tertio.” 
-Hereupon, the first once more: 
“ Aurum regum, 
"The second: 
thus celestem, 
And the third: 
mori nutat unctio.” 
'Then one of them pointed with his hand to the star 
hanging from the roof of the church, and sang in a loud 
voice, “ Hoc signum magni Regis;” and all three pro- 
-ceeded to make their offerings, singing meanwhile the 
responsal, “ Eamus, inquiramus eum, et offeramus ei mu- 
nera, aurum, thus, et myrrham.” At the conclusion of 
this responsal, a younger boy lifted up his voice, which 
was meant to imitate the voice of an angel, from be- 
hind the altar, and sang, “ Nuntium vobis fero de su- 
pernis; Natus est Christus dominator orbis In Bethle- 
hem Jude; sic enim propheta dixerat ante.” There- 
upon the three who represented the kings withdrew 
into the sacristy, singing, “In Bethlehem natus est Rex 
-ceelorum,” etc. i 
See the Latin monographs on theatrical representa- 
tions cited by Volbeding, Index Programmatum, p. 172. 
-See MYSTERIES. 
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Thebes (Tues, or Diospõlis MAGNA) was the 
Greek name of a city of Egypt, and its capital during 
the empire, called in the Bible No-Amon (ÑEN X3); 
Sept. epig 'Aupwv; Nah. iii, 8) or No (X3; Sept. Acéia- 
mwoktc; Jer. xlvi, 25; Ezek. xxx, 14, 15, 16), famous in 
all ancient history. 

I. Name.—The ancient Egyptian names of Thebes 
are, as usual, two. ‘The civil name, perhaps the more 
ancient of the two, is Ap-t, Ap-tu (Brugsch, Geographi- 
sche Inschriften, 1, 177, pl. xxxvi, No. 781-784). Hence 
the Coptic tape, which shows that the fem. article ¢ was 
in this case transferred in pronunciation, and explains 
the origin of the classical forms, Oñ} Bn, 07)Bat, Thebe, 
Thebe (see Wilkinson, Modern Egypt and Thebes, ii, 136, 
137). ‘The sacred name has two forms, Pa-A men or 
perhaps Par-A men (Brugsch, Geographische Inschriften, 
i, 177, No. 780), the “house of Amen,” or Jupiter-Am- 
mon, preserved in the Coptic piamoun; and Nu-A men, 
the “city of Amen,” the sound of the first part of which 
has been discovered by M. Chabas, who reads No- A mun 
(Recherches sur le Nom Egypt. de Thebes, p.5). The lat- 
ter form of the sacred name is transcribed in the Hebrew 
No-Amon, and it is easy tu understand the use of its 
first part Nu, “the city,” instead of the whole, at a time 
when Thebes was still the must importaut city of Egvpt. 
This sacred name of Thebes, “the abode of Amon,” the 
Greeks reproduced in their Diospolis (Até¢ moXtc), es- 
pecially with the addition the Great (ù peyadn), de- 
noting that this was the chief seat of Jupiter-Ammon. 
and distinguishing it from Diospolis the Less (Ñ) puxpu). 
Of the twenty nomes, or districts, into which Upper 
Egypt was divided, the fourth in order, proceeding 
northward from Nubia, was designated in the hiero- 
glyphics as Za’m—the Phathyrite of the Greeks—and 
Thebes appears as the “ Za’m-city,” the principal city 
or metropolis of the Za’m nome, In later times the 
name Za’m was applied in common speech to a partic- 
ular locality on the western side of Thebes. 

II. Position.—The situation of Thebes with reference 
to the rest of Egypt well suited it to be the capital of 
the country. Though farther from the Mediterranean 
and Syria than Memphis, it was more secure from inva- 
sion; and if it was far from the northern trade, it com- 
manded the chief line of commerce from the Red Sea. 
The actual site is, perhaps, the best of any ancient town 
of Upper Egypt. Here the valley, usually straitened by 
the mountains on one side, if not on both, opens out into 
a plain which is comparatively spacious. On the west 
bank the mountains leave a broad band of cultivable 
land; on the east they recede in a semicircle. On the 
former side they rise to a fine peak about 1200 feet 
high, unlike the level cliff-like form of the opposite 
range, a form seldom varied on either bank throughout 
the whole valley. The plain between is about two 
miles long, and has an extreme breadth of about four 
miles, no large space for a great capital except in Egypt. 
Through the centre of this plain flows the river Nile, 
usually at this point about half a mile in width, but at 
the inundation overflowing the plain, especially upon 
the western bank, for a breadth of two or more miles. 

The monuments do not arrest the attention of the trav- 
eller as he sails up the river as do the pyramids of Mem- 
phis. On the east the massive fort-like winged portal 
of El-Karnak and the colonnade of El-Uksur (Luxor), 
and on the west the hills honeycombed with sepulchral 
grottos, are the most remarkable objects to be seen, but, 
being far apart, they are singly seen from the river. If 
viewed from the western mountain, the many monu- 
ments of Thebes give an idea of the grandeur of this 
ancient city, the greatest in the world for magnifi- 
ceuce. 

III. History.—1. Classical.—The origin of the city is 
lost in antiquity. Niebuhr is of opinion that Thebes 
was much older than Memphis, and that “after the 
centre of Egyptian life was transferred to Lower Egypt, 
Memphis acquired its greatness through the ruin of 
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Thebes” (Lectures on Ancient History, lect. vii). Other 
authorities assign priority to Memphis. But both cities 
date from our earliest authentic knowledge of Egyptian 
history. The first allusion to Thebes in classical liter- 
ature is the familiar passage of the liad (ix, 381-385): 
“Egyptian Thebes, where are vast treasures laid up in 
the houses; where are a hundred gates, and from each 
two hundred men go forth with horses and chariots.” 
Homer—speaking with a poet’s license, and not with 
the accuracy of a statistician—no doubt incorporated 
into his verse the glowing accounts of the Egyptian 
capital current in his time. Wilkinson thinks it con- 
clusive against a literal understanding of Homer that 
no traces of an ancient city-wall can be found at Thebes, 
and accepts as probable the suggestion of Diodorus Sic- 
ulus that the “gates” of Homer may have been the 
propylea of the temples: “ Non centum portas habuisse 
urbem, sed multa et ingentia templorum vestibula” (i, 
45,7). In the time of Diodorus, the city-wall, if any 
there was, had already disappeared, and the question 
of its existence in Homer’s time was in dispute. But, 
on the other hand, to regard the “ gates” of Homer as 
temple-porches is to make these the barracks of the 
army, since from these gates the horsemen and chariots 
issue forth to war. ‘The almost universal custom of 
walling the cities of antiquity, and the poet’s reference 
tu the gates as pouring forth troups, point strongly to the 
supposition that the vast area of Thebes was surround- 
ed with a wall having many gates. 

Homer’s allusion to the treasures of the city, and to 
the size of its standing army, numbering 20,000 chari- 
ots, shows the early repute of Thebes for wealth and 
power. Its fame as a great capital had crossed the 
sea when Greece was yet in its infancy as a nation. It 
has been questioned whether Herodotus visited Upper 
Egypt, but he says, “I went to Heliopolis and to Thebes, 
expressly to try whether the priests of those places 
would agree in their accounts with the priests at 
Memphis” (ii, 3). Afterwards he describes the feat- 
ures of the Nile valley, and the chief points and dis- 
tances upon the river, as only an eye-witness would 
be likely to record them. He informs us that “from 
Heliopolis to Thebes is nine days’ sail up the river, the 
distance 4800 stadia . . . and the distance from the 
sea inland to Thebes 6120 stadia” (ii, 8,9). In ch. 
xxix of the same book he states that he ascended the 
Nile as high as Elephantiné. Herodotus, however, 
gives no particular account of the city, which in his 
time had lost much of its ancient grandeur. He alludes 
to the Temple of Jupiter there, with its ram-headed 
image, and to the fact that goats, never sheep, were of- 
fered in sacrifice. In the Ist century before Christ, 
Diodorus visited Thebes, and he devotes several sec- 
tions of his general work to its history and appearance. 
Though he saw the city when it had sunk to quite 
secondary importance, he preserves the tradition of its 
early grandeur—its circuit of 140 stadia, the size of its 
public edifices, the magnificence of its temples, the num- 
ber of its monuments, the dimensions of its private 
houses, some of them four or five stories high—all giv- 
ing it an air of grandeur and beauty surpassing not 
only all other cities of Egypt, but of the world. Dio- 
dorus deplores the spoiling of its buildings and monu- 
ments by Cambyses (i, 45, 46). Strabo, who visited 
Egvpt a little later—at about the beginning of the 
Christian era—thus describes (xvii, 816) the city under 
the name Diospolis: “ Vestiges of its magnitude still 
exist which extend eighty stadia in length. There 
are a great number of temples, many of which Cam- 
byses mutilated. The spot is at present occupied by 
villages. One part of it, in which is the city, lies in 
Arabia; another is in the country on the other side of 
the river, where is the Memnonium.” Strabo here makes 
the Nile the dividing line between Libya and Arabia. 
The temples of El-Karnak and El-Uksur (Luxor) are 
on the eastern side of the river, where was probably the 
main part of the city. Strabo gives the following de- 
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scription of the twin colossi still standing upon the west- 
ern plain: “ Here are two colossal figures near each oth- 
er, each consisting of a single stone. One is entire; the 
upper parts of the other, from the chair, are fallen down 
—the effect, it is said, of an earthquake. It is believed 
that once a day a noise, as of a slight blow, issues from 
the part of the statue which remains in the seat, and on 
its base. When I was at those places, with lius Gallus, 
and numerous friends and soldiers about him, J heard a 
noise at the first hour of the day, but whether proceed- 
ing from the base or from the colossus, or produced on 
purpose by some of those standing around the base, I 
cannot confidently assert. For, from the uncertainty 
of the cause, I am inclined to believe anything rather 
than that stones disposed in that manner could send 
forth sound” (xvii, 46). Simple, honest, sceptical Strabo! 
Eighteen centuries later some travellers have inter- 
rogated these same stones as to the ancient mystery of 
sound; and not at sunrise, but in the glaring noon, the 
statue has emitted a sharp, clear sound like the ringing 
of a disk of brass under a sudden concussion. ‘This was 
produced by a ragged urchin, who, for a few piastres, 
clambered up the knees of the “vocal Memnon,” and, 
there effectually concealing himself from observation, 
struck with a hammer a sonorous stone in the lap of 
the statue. Wilkinson conjectures that the priests 
had a secret chamber in the body of the statue. from 
which they could strike it unobserved at the instant of 
sunrise, thus producing in the credulous multitude the 
notion of a supernatural phenomenon. Ft is difficult to 
conceive, however, that such a trick, performed in open 
day, could have escaped detection, and we are therefore 
Jeft to share the mingled wonder and scepticism of 
Strabo (see Thompson, Photographic Views of Egypt, 
Past and Present, p. 156). 

Pliny speaks of Thebes in Egypt as known to fame 
as “a hanging city,” i. e. built upon arches, so that an 
army could be led forth from beneath the city while 
the inhabitants above were wholly unconscious of it. 
He mentions also that the river flows through the mid- 
dle of the city. But he questions the story of the arch- 
es, because, “if this had really been the case, there is no 
doubt that Homer would have mentioned it, seeing that 
he has celebrated the hundred gates of Thebes.” Do 
not the two stories possibly explain each other? May 
there not have been near the river-line arched buildings 
used as barracks, from whose gateways issued forth 
20,000 chariots of war? 

2. Monumental.—The oldest royal names found at 
Thebes are those of kings of the Nantef line, who are 
known to have been there buried, and who are vari- 
ously assigned to the 9th and the lith dynasty, but 
undoubtedly reigned not long before the 12th. The 
lith dynasty, which probably ruled about half a cen- 
tury, began about 2000 vears B.C.; and the 12th was, 
like it, of Theban kings, according to Manetho, the 
Egyptian historian. The rise of the city to importance 
may therefore be dated with the beginning of the first 
Theban dynasty. With the 12th dynasty it became 
the capital of Egypt, and continued so for the 200 vears 
of the rule of that line. Of this powerful dynasty the 
chief monument there is only part of the ancient sanct- 
uary of the great temple of Amen-ra, now called that of 
El-Karnak. The 12th dynasty was succeeded by the 
13th, which appears after a time to have lost the rule 
of all Egypt bv the establishment of a foreign Shep- 
herd dynasty, the 15th to the 17th. Theban kings of 
the 12th and 13th dynasties continued, however, to gov- 
ern a limited kingdom, tributary to the Shepherds, un- 
til an insurrection arose which led to the conquest of 
the foreigners and the capture of their capital Zoan by 
Aihmes, the head of the 18th dynasty and founder of 
the Egyptian empire, which was ruled bv this and the 
19th and 20th dynasties, all of Theban kings, for about 
400 years from B.C. cir. 1492. During this period Thebes 
was the capital of the kingdom, and of an empire of 
which the northern limit was Mesopotamia, and the 
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southern a territory upon the Upper Nile; and then, | Scripture, and from this period to that of the capture 
especially by the kings of the 18th and 19th dynasties, | of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar it is spoken of as one 
those great monuments which make Thebes the most | of the chief cities of Egypt, or as No, “the city.” Un- 
wonderful site in Egypt were founded or excavated. | der the Ethiopians it was no more than a provincial 
The kings who have left the finest works are Thothmes | capital; immediately after their rule it was taken twice 
III and Amenoph III of the 18th dynasty, Sethos I and | at least by the Assyrians, Asshur-bani-pal, son and 
Rameses II of the 19th, and Rameses III of the 20th | successor of Esar-haddon (Asshur-akh-idanna), who came 
(19th); but throughont the period of the empire the | to the throne about B.C. 667-666, in a first expedition 
capital was constantly beautified. During the 20th | defeated the troops of ‘Tirhakah, and captured the city 
dynasty the high-priests of Amen-ra gained the sover- | of NYa; a second time he invaded the country, which 
eign power, perhaps corresponding to Manetho’s 21st dy- | had revolted, and again captured Ni’a. The exact time 
nasty, which he calls of Tanites, and which must in this | of these events has not been fixed, but it is evident that 
case be considered as of Thebans, They continued to | they occurred either at the close of the rule of the 
add to the monuments of the capital, though, like the | Ethiopian dynasty, or early in that of the Saite 26th, 
later kings of the empire, their constructions were not | when Egypt was governed by the Dodecarchy. Tir- 
of remarkable size. ‘The 22d dynasty, headed by She- | hakah and Niku, evidently Necho I, the father of 
shenk I, the Shishak of the Bible, seems still to have | Psammetichus I, are mentioned almost as late as the 
treated Thebes as the capital, although they embel- | time of the second expedition. Psammetichus I came 
lished their native city, Bubastis, in the Delta. Under | to the throne B.C. 664, and therefore it is probable that 
them and the kings of the 23d, who were evidently of | these events took place not long before, and about the 
the same line, some additions were made to its temples, | time of, or a little after, his accession. These dates are 
but no great independent structures seem to have been | especially important, as it is probable that the prophet 
raised. ‘The most interesting of these additions is Shi- | Nahum refers to the first capture when warning Nine- 
shak’s list of the countries, cities, and tribes conquered | veh by the fate of her great rival. But this reference 
or ruled by him, including the names of those captured | may be to a still earlier capture by the Assyrians, for 
from Rehoboam, sculptured in the great temple of El- | Esar-haddon conquered Egypt and Ethiopia, though it 
Karnak. Under the 23d dynasty a period of dissension | is not distinctly stated that he captured Thebes (see 
began, and lasted for some years until the Ethiopian con- | Rawlinson, Jllustrations of Egyptian History, etc., from 
quest, and establishment of an Ethiopian dynasty, the | the Cuneiform Inscriptions, in the Transactions of the 
25th, about B.C. 714 (see De Rougée’s interesting paper, | R. S. Lit., 2d ser. vii, 187 sq.). The Saite kings of the 
Inscr. Hist.du Rot Ptanchi-M ériamoun, in the Rev. Arch, | 26th dynasty continued to embellish ‘Thebes, which 
N.S. viii, 94 sq.). At this time the importance of Thebes | does not seem to have suffered in its monuments from 
must have greatly fallen, but it is probable that the | the Assyrians; but when their rule came to an end with 
Ethiopians made it their Egyptian capital, fur their | the Persian conquest by Cambyses, it evidently endured 
sculptures found there show that they were careful to| a far more severe blow. Later Egyptian kings still 
add their records to those of the long series of sover- | added to its edifices, and the earlier Greek sovereigns 
eigns who reigned at Thebes. It is at the time of the | followed their example. The revolt against Ptolemy 
25th dynasty, to which we may reasonably assign a| X Lathyrus, in which Thebes stood a siege of three 
duration of fifty years, that Thebes is first mentioned in | years, was the final blow to its prosperity. 
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In subsequent times its population dwelt in small 
villages, and Thebes no longer existed as a city, and 
this has been the case ever since; no one of these vil- 
lages, or those that have succeeded them—for the same 
sites do not appear in all cases to have been occupied— 
having risen to the importance of a city. At the pres- 
ent time there are two villages on the eastern bank, El- 
Karnak and El-Uksur (Luxor); the former, which is in- 
considerable, near the oldest part of ancient Thebes; the 
latter, which is large and the most important place on 
the site, so as to deserve to be called a small town, ly- 
ing some distance to the south on the rivers bank. 
Opposite El-Karnak is the ruined village of El-Kurneh, 
of which the population mainly inhabit sepulchral grot- 
tos; and opposite El-Uksur is the village of El-Ba’irat, 
which, indeed, is almost beyond the circuit of the mon- 
uments of Thebes. 

IV. Description.—The plan of the city, as indicated 
by the principal monuments, was nearly quadrangular, 
measuring two miles from north to south, and four from 
east to west. Its four great landmarks still are El-Kar- 
nak and El-Uksur upon the eastern or Arabian side, and 
E]-Kurneh and Medinet-Habfi upon the western or Liby- 
an side. There are indications that each of these tem- 
ples may have been connected with those facing it upon 
two sides by grand dromoi, lined with sphinxes and 
other colossal figures. Upon the western bank there 
was almost a continuous line of temples and public edi- 
fices for a distance of two miles, from El-Kumeh to Medi- 
net-Habfi; and Wilkinson conjectures that from a point 
near the latter, perhaps in the line of the colossi, the 
“ Royal Street” ran down to the river, which was cross- 
ed by a ferry terminating at El-Uksur on the eastern 
side. 

As Memphis is remarkable for its vast necropolis, 
Thebes surpasses the other cities of Egvpt in its tem- 
ples. The primeval kings of Egypt who ruled at the 
northern capital were tomb - builders, those who pre- 
ferred the southern capital were rather temple-builders ; 
and as the works of the former give us the best insight 
into the characteristics of the national mind, those of 
the latter tell us the history of the country under its 
most powerful kings. Thebes is the most thoroughly 
historical site in Egypt. The temples are not only cov- 
ered with the sculptured representations and histories 
of the chief campaigns of the conquering kings and the 
similar records of their presents to the shrines, and 
many other details of historical interest, but they have 
the advantage of showing, in the case of the most im- 
portant temple, or rather collection of temples, what was 
added under each dynasty, almost each reign, from the 
16th century B.C. to the Roman dominion; and thus 
thev indicate the wealth, the power, and the state of art 
during the chief part of the period for which Thebes was 
either the capital or an important city of Egypt. The 
following is the plan of an Egyptian temple (q. v.) of the 
age of the empire: An avenue of sphinxes, with, at in- 
tervals, pairs of colossal statues of a king, usually seated, 
led up to its entrance. The gate was flanked by lofty 
and broad wings, extending along the whole front of 
the temple, the long horizontal lines of which were re- 
lieved by tapering obelisks. The first hall was usually 
hypzthral, unless perhaps it had a wooden roof and 
was surrounded by colonnades. The second, but some- 
times the third, was filled with columns in avenues, the 
central avenue being loftier than the rest, and support- 
ing a raised portion of the roof. Bevond were the naos 
and various chambers, all smaller than the court or 
courts and the hall. 
in the Theban temples of which the remains are suffi- 
cient for us to form an opinion.—The great temple of 
El - Karnak, dedicated to Amen-ra, the chief god of 
Thebes, was founded at least as early as the time of the 
12th dynasty, but is mainly of the age of the 18th and 
19th. The first winged portal, which is more than 360 
feet wide, forms the front of a court 329 feet wide, and 
275 long. Outside the eastern portion of the south 
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Plan of the Great Temple at Karnak. 


A. First Propylon. B. Open Area, with corridors, and a e:ngle column 
erect. C. Second Propylon. D. Great Hall. E. Third Propylon. F. 
Fourth Propylon. G. Hall with Osiride figures, H. Granite ctuary 
and adjoining Chambers. I. Open Court. K. Colamnar Edifice of Thoth- 
mes III. L. Temple of Rameses III a. Sculptures of Sethoe I. b. Sculpt- 
ures of Shishak. e. Sculptures of Rameses II. d. Small Obelisk. e. Large 
Obelisk. f. Pillars of Osirtesen I. g. Hall of Ancestors. 


wall of this court is sculptured the famous list of the 
dominions and conquests of Sheshenk I, the Shishak 
of Scripture, which has already been mentioned. See 
SHISHAK. The great hall of columns is immediately 
beyond the court, and is of the same width, but 170 feet 
long: it was supported by 134 columns, the loftiest of 
which, forming the central avenue, are nearly seventy 
feet high, and about twelve in diameter; the rest more 
than forty feet high, and about nine in diameter. This 
forest of columns produces a singularly grand effect. 
The external sculptures commemorate the wars of Se- 
thos I and his son Rameses II, mainly in Syria. Beyond‘ 
the great hall are many ruined chambers, and two great 


This plan was not greatly varied | obelisks standing in their places amid a heap of ruins — 


More than a mile to the south-west of the temple of El- 
Karnak is that of El-Uksur (Luxor), a smaller but still 
gigantic edifice of the same character and age, on the 
bank of the Nile, and having within and partly around it 
the houses of the modern village.—On the western bank 
are three temples of importance, a small one of Sethos I, 
the beautiful Rameséum of Rameses II, commonly called 
the Memnonium, and the stately temple of Rameses 
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Great Hall at Karnak. 


III, the Rameséum of Medinet-Habd. extending in this | in two remote vallevs behind the mountain. These 
order towards the south. Between the Rameséum of | tombs are generally very deep galleries, and are remark- 
Rameses I] and that of Rameses IIT was a temple raised | able fur the extreme delicacy of their paintings, which, 
by Amenoph IIT, of which scarcely any remains are now | like most of the historical records of Thebes, have suf- 
standing, except the two great colossi, the Vocal Mem- | fered more at the hands of civilized barbarians in this 
non and its fellow, monoliths about forty-seven feet high, | century than from the effects of time. For fuller de- 
exclusive of the pedestals, which have a height of about | scriptions, see the numerous histories and books of 
twelve feet. They represented Amenoph, and were part : travel on Egypt. The ruins have been copiously de- 
of the dromos which led to his temple.—Besides these | picted photographically. See EGYPT. 

temples of Western Thebes, the desert tract beneath the | V. Biblical Notices.—The most remarkable of the no- 
mountain bordering the cultivable land and the lower | tices of ‘I hebes in the Bible is that in Nahum, where 
elevations of the mountain, in addition to almost count- | the prophet warns Nineveh by her rival’s overthrow. 
less mummy-pits, are covered with built tombs, and hon- | “ Art thou better than No- Amon, that was situate 
ey-combed with sepulchral grottos, which, in their beau- | among the rivers, {that had] the waters round about it, 
tiful paintings, tell us the lives of the former occupants, | whose rampart [was] the sea, [and] her wall [was] from 
or represent the mystical subjects of the soul’s existence | the sea?” Notwithstanding her natural as well as po- 
after death. The latter are almost exclusively the dec- ' litical strength, Thebes had been sacked and the peo- 
orations of the Tombs of the Kings, which are excavated , ple carried captive (iii, 8-10). ‘The description of the 

























































































































































































The Memnonium at Thebes. 














THEBES, SEVEN HEROES OF 809 
_ The’bez (Heb. Tebets’, YIN, conspicuous; Sept. 


city applies remarkably to Thebes, which alone of àll 
the cities of Egvpt was built on both sides of the river, 
here twice called, as now by the modern inhabitants, 
the sea. The prophecy that it should “be rent asun- 
der” (Ezek. xxx, 16) probably primarily refers to its 
breaking-up or capture; but the traveller can scarce- 
ly- doubt a second and more literal sense when he 


looks upon its vast torn and heaped-up ruins. The: 


other notices are are in Ezek. xiv, 15, and in Jer. xlvi, 
25. See No. 

THEBES, Tue Seven Heroes of, in Grecian my- 
tholugy, were a body of chieftains who engaged in the tirst 
Thebanwar. Jocaste, the mother of Œdipus, was inad- 
vertently guilty of incest with her son, and bore him the 
twin-brothers Eteocles and Polynices, though some au- 
thorities name Eurygania as their mother. After the dis- 
covery of his incest CEdipus was banished, and fled, leav- 
ing his curse upon his children. Eteocles and Polynices 
agreed to reign alternately, a year at a time, and the for- 
mer ascended the throne by virtue of seniority; but when 
the vear expired he refused to make way for his brother, 
who thereupon fled to Adrastus, king of Argos, bearing 
with him the necklace and mantle of Harmonia, both 
of which were covered with jewels and were exceeding- 
ly precious, having been made by Vulcan, but which were 
to bring misfortune to the person into whose possession 
they might come. Polynices reached Argos at night, 
and met Tydeus, who had just arrived from Ætolia, and 
the two became involved in a quarrel, which Adrastus 
settled. An ancient oracle having commanded that the 
daughters of Adrastus should wed a lion and a boar, they 
were given to the visitors because they bore correspond- 
ing devices—Polynices a lion’s, and Tydeus a boar’s, head. 
Adrea became the wife of the former, and Deipvle of the 
latter. Adrastus promised to recover the lost thrones 
for his sons-in-law, and directed his first efforts towards 
Thebes in behalf of Polynices—the war of the Seven 
against Thebes (see Auschylus), The leading heroes of 
the Argives having been summoned, Amphiaraus, Cap- 
aneus, Hippomedon, and Parthenopssus joined the ex- 


pedition, thus completing the list ofseven. Amphiaraus, |. 


a favorite of Jupiter and Apollo, a seer, foresaw the fail- 
ure of the attempt, and endeavored to avuid participating 
in it by concealing himself, but was discovered, and com- 
pelled by his sense of honor to unite with his comrades, 
In the forest of Nemea the heroes suffered much from 
thirst; but, meeting with Hypsipyle of Lemnos, the 
nurse of young Opheltes, son of Lycurgus, they induced 
her to direct them to a spring, which she did—to the 
harm of Opheltes, however, whom a serpent destroved in 
her absence. Funeral games were held in honor of the 
dead, but the gods had decreed the ruin of the expedition. 
Tydeus was sent in advance to negotiate, but without 
other result than that fifty men surprised him while 
returning, whom, with the single exception of Maon, he 
slew with his own hand. ‘The heroes then took posses- 
sion of all approaches to the city, and established them- 
selves before the several gates. The seer Tiresias 
warned the Thebans that the city must fall, unless some 
one should voluntarily sacrifice himself fur its deliver- 
ance. Menceceus accordingly threw himself headlong 
from the wall, and the war began. Capaneus had al- 
ready mounted the wall when Jupiter’s lightning smote 
him to the ground, and with him fortune fled. Eteocles 
and Polynices slew each other in single combat. Five 
of the seven heroes fell. Amphiaraus fled, and was re- 
ceived by Jupiter into the earth, while Adrastus escaped 
on his divine steed Arion, the offspring of Neptune. 
The victorious Thebans forbade the burial of their ene- 
mies on pain of death; and Creon caused Antigone, who 
had performed the last rites of love on the remains of 
her brother Polynices, to be buried alive. The humane 
intercession of Theseus, king of Athens, ultimately in- 
duced the Thebans to withdraw their cruel prohibition. 
Adrastus subsequently took up the sword again, and led 
the sons of the heroes, the so-called Epigoni, in a vic- 
torious campaign against Thebes. 


aninjured, accompanied Paul to Antioch. 
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OnBne [v. r. OaiBatc}] and Capac; Vulg. Thebes), a 
place mentioned in the Bible only as the scene of the 
death of the usurper Abimelech (Judg. ix, 50). After 
suffocating a thousand of the Shechemites in the hold 


_of Baal-berith by the smoke of green wood, he went off 


with his band to Thebez, whither, no doubt, the rumor 
of his inhumanity had preceded him. The town was 
soon taken, all but one tower, into which the people of 
the place crowded, and which was strong enough to 
hold out. To this he forced his way, and was about to 
repeat the barbarous stratagem which had succeeded 
so well at Shechem, when a fragment of millstone de- 
scended and put an end to his turbulent career. The 
storv was well known in Israel, and gave the point to a 
familiar maxim in the camp (2 Sam. xi, 21). The geo- 
graphical position of ‘Fhebez is not stated; but the nar- 
rative leaves the impression that it was not far distant 
from Shechem.' Eusebius defines its position with his 
usual minuteness. He says, “It is in the borders of 
Neapolis ... at the thirteenth mile on the road to 
Scvthopolis” (Onomast.s. v.“ Thebes”). Just about the 
distance indicated, on the line of the old Roman high- 
way, is the modern village of Tubas, in which it is not 
difficult to recognise’ the Thebez of Scripture. It was 
known to Hap-Parchi in the 13th century (Zunz, Ben- 
jamin, ii, 426), and is mentioned occasionally by later 
travellers (Schwarz, Palest. p. 152). It stands on a hill- 
side at the northern end of a plain surrounded by rocky 
mountains. The hill is skirted by fine olive groves, 
and the whole environs bear the marks of industry and 
prosperity. It is defective, however, in water; so that 
the inhabitants are dependent on the rain-water they 
keep in cisterns, and when this supply fails, they must 
bring it from a stream, Fari’a, an hour distant (Robin- 
son, Bibl. Res. tii, 305). Some large hewn stones in the 
walls of the modern houses, and a number of deep wells 
and cisterns in and around the village, are the only 
traces of antiquity now remaining (Van de Velde, Trav- 
els, ii, 335; Porter, Handbook, p. 348). 
Thebutes, or Thebuthis. Al that is known of 
this person is the statement that Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. 
iv, 22) quotes from Hegesippus to the effect that The- 
butes made a beginning secretly to corrupt the Church 
of Jerusalem, because Simon the son of Cleophas was 
appointed to be bishop of the Christians of that city in- 
stead of himself. 

Theca (37«n, a case), or BURSE (bursa, a “ purse”), 
a case-cover containing the corporals, and presented to 
the priest at mass. It was of square form, made usual- 
ly of rich stuff, and lined like a bag with fine linen or 
silk; on the upper side was a sacred image or cross. 
One of the 15th century, of canvas, remains at Hes- 
sett, painted with the Veronica (q. v.) and the Holy 
Lamb. 


Thecla, the name of several saints of the Romish 
Church. 

1. The daughter of people living at Iconium, who is 
occasionally mentioned by Epiphanius, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, and other Church fathers, and of whom tradition 
relates that she was converted through the preaching 
of Paul in the house of Onesiphorus, and that she there- 
upon renounced all worldly possessions and separated 
from her betrothed, a wealthy man named Thamyris. 
No arguments or appeals could change her course. 
Both she and Paul were imprisoned; and she was con- 
demned to death by fire, while the apostle was banished. 
A cloud, however, extinguished the fire, and Thecla, 
To escape 
the persistency of a second wooer of noble rank named 
Alexander, she took refuge with a noble widow whose 
name was Tryphena. Again she was condemned to 
die, this time by the teeth of wild beasts, and again she 
escaped uninjured, the animals crouching at her feet or 
being killed by thunder-bolts. She now assumed male 
clothing and fullowed Paul to Myra, where she received 
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direction from him to teach the heathen the truths of 
Christianity. She thereupon returned to her native 
city, and afterwards went to Seleucia, where she suc- 
ceeded in converting many people and in healing large 
numbers of the sick. A shining cloud accompanied her 
as she went about. When she died, many miracles were 
wrought at her grave and by her relics. Her day is 
variously given— May 18 or 19, or Sept. 23 or 24. A 
treatise entitled Mepiodoe Pauli et Thecla, probably the 
work of an Asiatic presbyter, was in circulation as early 
as the 3d century. It mentioned her missionary tours 
in the company of Paul, and her miracles; recommended 
the celibate state, and asserted its holiness; inculcated 
the duty of praying for the dead, and belief in purgatory ; 
and was branded as Apocryphal by Tertullian, Jerome, 
and pope Gelasius I. See Acta SS. 23. Sept. (Antw. 
1757), vi, 546-568; Baronius, Annal. Eccl. (Col. Agrip. 
1609), i, 398-402; Unschuld. Nachr. v. alten u. neuen 
theolog. Sachen (Leips. 1702), p. 186 sq. See THECLA 
AND PAUL (Acts of). 

2. Areputed native of Sicily of noble rank. She was 
instructed in Christianity by ber mother, Isidora, aid- 
ed many persecuted Christians, and gave burial to the 
bodies of many martyrs which she had purchased. For 
this she was brought to trial, but escaped the threaten- 
ing danger. Afterwards she instructed many heathen 
people, built a number of churches, and endowed with a 
rich income a bishopric which she founded. Jan. 10 is 
consecrated to her memory. 

3. An alleged martyr, the associate of Mariana, Mar- 
tha, Mary, and Enneis, She is reported to have lived 
near Asa, in Persia. A priest named Paul endeavored to 
persuade these virgins to renounce the Christian faith, 
and when they refused he caused them to be terribly 
scourged and then beheaded. Soon afterwards he be- 
came himself the victim of a violent death, as they had 
predicted. The memory of these martyrs is honored 
on June 9. See Ausfithrl. Heil.-Lexikon (Cologne and 
Frankf. 1719), p. 2132 sq.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


‘THECLA anv PAuL, Acts of. The name Thecla, 
which nowhere occurs in Scripture, occupies an impor- 
tant position in the Apocryphal writings of the New 
Test., because it is closely connected with that of the 
apostle Paul. Under the title Acta Pauls et Thecle (first 
edited by Grabe, in his Spicilegium SS. PP. [| Oxon. 1698; 
2d ed. 1700]; then by Jones, A New and Full Method of 
Settling the Canonical Authority of the New Testament 
[ Lond. 1726]; and finally by Tischendorf, in his Acta 
A postt. Apocrypha [ Lips. 1851], and Wright, A pocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles [Syriac and English, Lond. 1871, 2 
vols, ]), we have an Apocryphal work extant which has 
furnished rich material for the so-called “ Thecla Legend.” 

I. The Contents of it are as follows: 


“ When Paul had fied from Antioch and went up to Ico- 
nium, he was accompanied by Demas and Hermogenes,t wo 
men fall of hypocrisy, who pretended unto Paul as thongh 
they loved him, but they loved him not. On the way Paul 
made the oracles of the Lord sweet unto them, teaching 
them the great things of Christ. Onesiphorus, having 
heard that Panl was coming to Iconium, went out to meet 
him, that he might bring ‘him into his house. Now he 
had not seen Paul in the flesh, but Titus had told of him. 
He therefore went along the road to Lystra, looking for 
Paul among them that passed by. And when he saw Pan), 
he beheld a man small in stature, bald-headed, of a good 
complexion, with eyebrows meeting, and a countenance 
full of grace. For sometimes he appeared like a man, and 
sometimes he had, as it were, the face of an angel. And 
when Pan) saw Onesiphorus, he smiled upon him. But 
Onesiphorus said, ‘Hail, servant of the blessed God.’ 
And Paul answered, ‘Grace be with thee, and with thy 
house.’ But Demas and Hermogenes were full of wrath 
and hypocrisy. 

“When Panl had come into the house of Onesiphorns, 
there was great joy, and they bowed their knees and brake 
bread. And Panl preached unto them the word, saying 

“ < Bleased are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

“$ Blessed are they that bear rule over themselves, fur 
God shall speak with them. 

‘ « Blessed are they that have kept chaste their flesh, for 
they shall become the temple of God. 

+ t Blessed are they.that have rove themselves apart from 
this world, for they shall be called righteous, 
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‘¢ ¢ Blessed are they that have wives as though they had 
none, for they shall have God as their portion, 

‘Blessed are they which retain the fear of Gud, for they 
shall become as the angels of God. 

*¢* Bleseed ure they that have kept the baptism, for they 
shall have rest with the Father and the Son, 

“+ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy, 
and shall not behold the bitter day of judgment. 

+ ¢ Blessed are the bodies of the virgins, fur they shall be 
we!l pleasing unto Gud, aud they shall not lose the reward 
of their chastity. 

Blensed are they that tremble at the words of God, for 
they shall receive consolation. 

‘*+ Blessed are they that are partakers of the wisdom of 
Jesus Christ, fur they shall be called the sons of the Most 
High God. 

t t Blessed are they who, for the love of Christ, are de- 
parted from conformity to this world, fur they shall judge 
the angela, and shall be blessed at the right hand of the 
Father, and they shall have rest for ever and ever.’ 

“ While Paul was thus speaking, there was a certain vir- 
gin, called Thecla, the daughter of Theacleia, betrothed to 
a man whose name was Thaimyris; and she sat at a win- 
dow which was close by, listening attentively to Paul's 
discourse concerning virginity and prayer; and ehe gave 
earuest heed to the things which were spoken, rejoicing 
with all her heart. And when she saw many women going 
in to hear Panl, she, also, had an eager desire that she 
might be deemed worthy to stand in his presence and 
hear the word of Christ. 

“ For three days and three nights Thecla listened to the 
apostle, till her mother sent for Thamyris to see whether 
he could induce her to come home. His endeavors were 
in vain, for Thecla only listened to the things which werg 
spoken by Paul. Then Thamyris started up, and went 
forth into the street of the city, watching those that went 
in and came out of the house of Onesiphorus. And he 
gaw two men striving bitterly one with the other, and he 
eaid, ‘Tell me, I pray you, who is this that leadeth astray 
the souls of young men, and deceiveth virgins, so that they 
do not marry, but remain as they are? I promise to give 
yon money, for I am one of the chief men of this city.’ 

he men, who were Demas and Hermogenes, eaid unto 
him, ‘ Who indeed he is we know not, but this we know, 
that he deprives young men of wives, and maidens of hus- 
bands, saying unto them that in no other way can they 
have a resurrection than by nut polluting the flesh, and by 
keeping it chaste.’ At the supper which Thamyris gave 
them in his house, they advised him to bring the apostle 
before the governor, charging him with persuadiny the 
multitudes to embrace this new doctrine of the Christians. 
The governor, they said, will destroy him, and thou wilt 
have Thecla to thy wife; and we will teach thee that the 
resurrection which this man speaks of has taken place 
already, for we rose again in our children, and we rose 
again when we came to the knowledge of the true God. 

“The next morning Paul was brought before the govern- 
or by Thamyris, who acted in accordance with the words 
of his advisers. The governor said to Panl, ‘Who art thou, 
and what dost thou teach? for they bring no small ac- 
cusation against thee.’ But Panl, lifting up his voice, 
said, ‘Forasmuch as I am this day examined concernin 
what I teach, listen, O governor! The living God, the G 
of retribations, he who is a jealous Gud, a God who is in 
need of nothing (ampoodeys), a God who taketh thought 
for the salvation of men, hath sent me to reclaim them 
from uncleanness and corruption, from all pleasure, and 
from death, so that they may not sin. Wherefore, also, 
God sent his own Son, whom I preach unto you, teaching 
men that they should rest their hope on him, who alone 
hath had compassion upon a world that was led astray, 
that men may no longer be under condemnation, but that 
they may have faith, and the fear of God, and the knowl- 
edge of holiness, and the love of the truth. If I therefore 
teach that which has been revealed to me by God, wherein 
do I go astray?” When the governor had heard this, he 
ordeied Paul to be bound and be put in ward, saying, 
— I shall be at leisure, I will hear him more atten- 
tively. 

“ Thecla, having bribed the keeper of the door, was ad- 
mitted by night to the imprisoned apostle, aud sitting at 
his feet, heard the wonderful works of God. When she 
was found there, she was bronght before the governor to- 
gether with Panl; the latter was scourged and cast out 
of the city, but Thecla was ordered to be burned. Soon 
a pile was erected, and after she hnd made the sign of the 
cross she went up thereon, and the wood was kindled. 
When the fire was blazing, a heavy rain and hail came 
down from heaven, and thus Thecla was saved. 

“ Now Paul was fasting with Onesiphorus and his wife 
and children, in a new tomb, on the way from Iconium to 
Japhne. After several days, when the children were 
ahungered, Paul took off his cloak and gave it to one of 
the children, saying, ‘Go, my child, and buy bread.’ On the 
way the boy met Thecla, who was looking for Paul. When 
she was brought to him, he thanked God for her safe de- 
liverance.. Thecla anid to Panl, ‘I will cut my hair, and 
will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.’ But he an- 
ewered, ‘This is a shameless age, and thou art very fair. 
I fear lest another temptation come upon thee worse than 
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the first, and that thou withstand it not.’ Thecla said, 
‘Only make me a partaker of the seal that is in Christ, 
and temptation ehali not touch me,’ But Paul answered, 
‘O Thecla, wait with patience and thou shalt pussess the 
water.’ 

“ And Paul sent away Onesiphorus and all his honse unto 
Iconium, and went to Antioch with Thecla. As they were 
entering into the city, a certain ruler of the Syrians, Alex- 
ander by name, seeing Thecla, clave nnto her iu love, and 
would have given gifts and presents unto Paul. But he 
said, ‘I know nut the woman of whom thon speakest, nor 
is she mine.’ Atthis Alexander embraced her in the street 
of the city. But as Thecla would not suffer this, she took 
hold of Alexander and tore bis cloak and pulled off his 
crown. Ashamed of what had happened, Alexander had 
her brought before the governor, who condemned her to 
the wild beasts, allowing her, however, at her own request 
—that she might remain pure until she should fight with 
ne wild beasta—to stay with a certain woman named 

rypheena. 

“ When the games were exhibited, they bound Thecla to 
a fierce lioness, but the beast licked her feet. And the 
people marvelled greatly. Aud the title of her accusation 
was ‘Sacrilegious.’ And the women cried out, ‘An im- 
pious seutence has been passed in this city.’ After the 
show, Trypheua again received Thecla, for her daughter 
Falconilla was dead, and had said to her mother, in a 
dream, ‘ Mother, take this stranger, Thecla, in my stead, 
and she will pray for me, that I may be transferred to the 
place of the just... And Thecla prayed, saying, ‘O Lord 
God, who hast made the heaven and the earth, Son of the 
Most High, Lord Jesus Christ, grant unto this woman ac- 
cording to her desire, that her daughter Falcouilla may 
live forever.’ 

“The next day Alexander came again to fetch Thecla. 
But Trypbena cried aloud, so that Alexander fled away. 
And straightway the governor sent an order that Thecla 
should be brought. And Tryphena, holding her by the 
hand, said, ‘My daughter Falconilla, indeed, Í took to the 
tomb; and thee, Thecla, I am taking to the wild beasts.’ 
And Thecla wept very bitterly and said, ‘O Lord God, in 
whom I have believed, to whom I bave fled for refuge, 
thou who didst deliver me from the tire, do thon grant a 
recompense to Tryphena, who hath had compassion on 
thy servant, and hath kept me — When Thecla had 
been taken out of the hands of Tryphzna, they stripped 
` her of her garments, and a girdle was given to her, and 
she was thrown into the theatre. And lions, and bears, 
and a savage lioness were loose against her. But in- 
stead of killing Thecla, they tore one avother. While she 
was praying, many more wild beasts were sent in. And 
when she had ended her prayer, she turned and saw a 
trench filled with water, and she said, ‘ Now it is time for 
me to wash myself.’ Aud she cast herself in, saying, ‘In 
the name of Jesus Christ, I baptize myself on the last day.’ 
And the seals saw the glare of the tire of lightning, and 
floated abont dead. And as she stood naked, there was a 
fiery cloud round about her, so that neither was she seen 
naked, nor could the wild beasts do her hurt. And when 
other beasts were cast into the theatre, the women wept 
again. And sume of them threw down sweet-smelling 
herbs, so that there was an abundance of perfumes. And 
all the wild beasts, even as though they had been restrained 
by sleep, touched her not. When fierce bulls were let lovee, 
Trypheena fainted, and the multitude cried, ‘Queen Try- 
phzena is dead.’ Alexander now asked the governor to 
release Thecla, saying, ‘If Cæsar hear of these things, he 
will destroy the city, because his kinswoman queen Try- 
phsena had died beside the theatre.’ And the governor 
called for Thecla ont of the midet of the wild beasts, and 
said unto her, ‘Who art thou? and what hast thou about 
thee, that none of the wild beasts toucheth thee?’ And 
she said, ‘I, indeed, am a servant of the living God; and 
ag to what there is about me, I hnve believed in the Son of 
God, in whom God is well pleased. Therefore hath not 
one of the beasts touched me. For he alone is the way 
of salvation, and the ground of immortal life. He is a 
refuge to the tempest-tossed, a solace to the afflicted, a 
shelter to them that are in despair; and, once for all, who- 
soever shall not believe in him shall not live eternally.’ 
When she was released, she stayed with Tryphæna eight 
days. And she instructed her in the word of God, so that 
moat, even of the mnid-servants, believed. But Thecla 
desired to see Paul. When she was told that he was stay- 
ing at Myra of Lycia, she went there, being dressed in 
man’s attire. And when she saw him, she said, ‘1 have 
received the baptism, O Paul! For he that wrought to- 
gether with thee for the gospel hath been effectual also 
with me for the baptism.’ When Thecla told him that 
she was going to Iconium, Paul said to her, ‘Go and teach 
the word of God.’ 

“In lconium she went into the house of Onesiphorus 
‘where Christ made the light first to shine upon her.’ 
After bavng tried in vain to convert her mother—Thamy- 
ris having died in the meantime—ehe went to Seleucia, 
where she enlightened many by the word of God, and 
where she died in pence.” 


This is the legend of Thecla. How great or how 
little the substratum of truth in it, we cannot decide. 
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The fact is that churches were built in honor of the 
“ beata virgo martyr Thecla;” in prose and rhyme the 
deeds of our heroine were celebrated; and Sept. 24 is 
commemorated in her honor. 

II. Date of Compilation.—We have a long line of 
Greek and Latin fathers by whom Thecla is mentioned 
in such a manner as to lead to the supposition that 
whatever is said of her is the same as we find it in the 
Acta Pauls et Thecle. As one writer has followed the 
other, our examination will be confined to the earliest 
testimony—to that of Tertullian. In his treatise De 
Baptismo, ch. xvii, we read: “ But if any defend those 
things which have been rashly ascribed to Paul, under 
the example of Thecla, so as to give license to women to 
teach and baptize, let them know that the presbyter in 
Asia,who compiled the account, as it were, under the title 
of Paul, accumulating of his own store, being convicted of 
what he had done, and confessing that he had done it out 
of love to Paul, was removed from his place. For how 
could it seem probable that he who would not give any 
firm permission to a woman to learn should grant to a 
female power to teach and baptize?” It has been taken 
for granted that the meaning is that a presbyter of Asia, 
somewhere towards the end of the 1st century, compiled 
a history of Paul and Thecla, and, instead of publishing 
it as a true narrative, either in his own name or with 
any name at all, but in good faith, published it falsely, 
aud therefore wickedly, under the name of Paul, as 
thongh he were himself the writer; that he was con- 
victed of his forgery, and deposed from the priesthood. 
This account has been marvellously dressed up, and 
some of its advocates have ventured to say that a Mon- 
tanist writer of the name of Leucius was the real author 
of these Acts (‘Tillemont, Mémoires, ii, 446). Jerome 
(Catalogus Script. Eccl. c.7), commenting upon the pas- 
sage of ‘Tertullian, says that the presbyter who wrote 
the history of Paul and Thecla was deposed for what he 
had done by Jobn (apud Johannem) the apostle. That 
Jerome relied upon Tertullian is evident from his state- 
ment; but his conduct in fathering the story of the dep- 
osition by John upon Tertullian is inexcusable, because 
no such statement was made by Tertullian. On the 
other hand, we must bear in mind that, according to 
tradition, alleged or real events which occurred in Asia 
Minor and touched upon the life of the Church have 
been brought in connection with John. Thus he is said 
to have confuted Cerinthus, Ebion, Marcion, and even 
Basilides. Even miracles which were first narrated by 
disciples of the apostles or by bishops of Asia Minor 
were afterwards referred to him (comp. Patr. A post. Opp. 
ed. Gebhardt, Harnack, Zahn, i [ed. i], 194). Our pas- 
sage is a proof of this, Tertullian speaks of an Asiatic 
presbyter, Jerome adds apud Johannem, and his copyists 
write. instead of “apud Johannem,” a Johanne. 

Now, putting aside Jerome’s commentary and the 
other patristic testimonies, which will be found collect- 
ed at great length in Baronius, Tillemont, and Schlau, 
we see from the external evidence as contained in Ter- 
tullian’s passage that the Acts of Paul and Thecla must 
have existed in his time. To this external evidence 
of antiquity we have the internal, furnished by the 
Acts themselves, This will determine nothing as to 
who was their author, but will be valuable in helping 
us to assign an approximate date. An indication of the 
early origin of a Christian document is the absence of 
quotations from the New Test. True, this is only a 
negative evidence; but when found in connection with 
sayings attributed to Christ or the apostles which are 
not found in the canonical Scriptures, it tends to estab- 
lish antiquity. Now there is not a single direct citation 
from the New Test.; and when Paul preaches upon the 
Beatitudes, words are boldly put into his mouth which 
are not in Scripture. This was becoming enough in a 
contemporary of the apostle, or in a writer of the 2d 
century who had received them through a not far-dis- 
tant tradition; but it would have been unbecoming in a 
writer of the 3d century, and, speaking in general terms, 
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it was what writers of the 3d century seldom did. Thus 
we could quote Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, 
Justin Martyr, Polycarp, besides referring to the art. 
SAYINGS, TRADITIONAL, OF. CHRIST, that such has been 
the case; and it is therefore not a matter for surprise, but 
itis exactly what we might be prepared to expect, if the 
Acts of Thecla are, in the main, a document of the 2d 
century, that the writer should represent Paul not only 
as saving “ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy,” but “ Blessed are they which have kept 
the baptism, for they shall have rest with the Father 
and the Son.” A further indication of the comparatively 
early date of this composition is its teaching the sal- 
vability of departed heathens. All early Christendom 
believed in the efficacy of prayers for those who had 
fallen asleep in the faith of Christ. But it was only the 
first two centuries which taught that prayer was of avail 
for such as had died without baptism and without the 
knowledge of Christ on earth. ‘Thus we have a parallel 
case to the prayer of Thecla for Falconilla in the Passio 
Perpetue et Felicitatis, where we read that Perpetua, 
through her prayers, saved her brother Dinocrates, who 
had died without baptism, “from the dark place;” and 
from the place of sufferings he comes to the place full 
of light. Augustine, commenting upon this (De Origine 
Anima, i, 10; iii, 9), savs that Dinocrates must have been 
baptized, and that he was suffering in consequence of 
some childish fault committed after baptism. But Au- 
gustine’s statement that the boy was baptized is arbi- 
trary, because best suited to his own theory. But is it 
in the least likely that Dinocrates had been baptized, 


when Perpetua herself was unbaptized, and only received- 


baptism shortly before her martyrdom? Now in the 2d 
century it was not an uncommon thing to pray for non- 
Christians; but after the 2d century, not only do we lose 
all trace of prayer fur non-Christians who had departed 
this life, but we find the contrary opinion tirmly main- 
tained. So entirely was this the case that, as we have 
seen, Augustine, “in order to get rid of the plain infer- 
ence to be drawn from St. Perpetua’s prayer for her broth- 
er, was driven to invent the ingenious but scarcely amia- 
ble explanation that a little child who had died at the ear- 
ly age of seven years was suffering purgatorial torments 
for some infantile fault committed after his baptism.” 

Another indication of an early date is the fact that 
the name Xprortavoi, which occurs twice in the A cis, 
is only used by the two companions of Paul, who call 
the attention of Thamyris to this fact as a point for ac- 
cusation. This would place the compilation of the A cts 
at a time when the name “Christian” was sufficient 
to condemn any one, i. e. at about the time of Tra- 
jan, in the year 115. We may feel a reasonable confi- 
dence, then, that, whether the legend of Thecla be true or 
false, it was composed at least before A.D. 200, perhaps 
somewhere between 165 and 195, and most probably 
within a few years of the middle of that period. 

III. Object of the Author.—Whoever may have been 
the author of the Acts, the question has been asked, 
What was his object? It has been said that he intend- 
ed to defend and maintain the Montanist theory, and 
the most important evidence in favor of the Montanist 
authorship of the Acts was taken from the concluding 
words, “she illuminated many by the word of God;” by 
which is meant—illumination being taken as a synonym 
fur baptism—she also baptized those whom she convert- 
ed. Now, leaving aside the statement of Jerome that 
“ Thecla baptized a lion,” a statement which he himself 
calls a fabula, and which he did not find in Tertullian, 
whom he follows, and who would have undoubtedly 
stigmatized it as nonsense, for such it is; and, without 
investigating how he came to make such a statement, 
or whether it was originally meant that Thecla baptized 
a person of the name of Leo (which means, in Latin, 
“lion” ), we know that Thecla baptized none except 
herself. The only point in the argument now are the 
words zro\Xove égwricey TY AOyW Tov BEV, “she il- 
luminated many by the word of God,” which, as Basil 
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of Seleucia (whether he is the author of the Acis ‘or 
merely their editor) says, mean that “Thecla baptized 
those whom she converted to Christ.” Now it is true 
that @wriZecy has been used by Gregory of Nazianzum, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii, 23, 8), and 
Methodius (Conv. Decem Virg.) in the sense of “ baptize,” 
and gwriapug for “baptism,” and by Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, Athanasius, Chrysostom, Justin Martyr (A pol. i, 61 ; 
comp. 65); but this is not the only meaning, for, as Justin 
himself says, caAcirae rovro TÒ AoUTPoY gwriopdg WE 
wro rwv ray duavoay TÖV ravTa pavJavovrwr, 
thus deriving the new signification of the word from the 
old; and Dionysius Areopagita, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alexandria use the word pwr- 
opog for “illumination,” “instruction,” which significa- 
tion is required here by the addition rw Avyw rou Oeov. 
We have here the same usus loquendi that we find in Eph. 
ili, 9; Heb. vi, 4; x, 32; and so also in the Sept., where 
it is used for main. For examples, comp. Stephanus, 
Thes. Grec. Ling. 8. v. pwričew. We are not told that 
she instructed in public, which is the main point; and 
if she had preached at all, it probably was no sermon in 
the strict sense of the word, but a missionary discourse, 
This inference we make from the Acts themselves, ac- 
cording to which she lived among heathen; there was 
not as yet a congregation, consequently also no office. 
That women taught in the apostolic age was nothing 
uncommon, for of Aquila and Priscilla we are told (Acts 
xviii, 26) that they took Apollo cai dxpiBeorepoy adres 
étéSeyru thy òðor roù Oeov; and in Rom. xvi, 3 sq. 
Paul calls them rove suvepyove pov iv Xpiorg. 

After all, we cannot perceive any Montanistic tendency 
in the author of the A cfs, for his Thecla does not remind 
us of the Montanistic prophetesses, who even performed 
ecclesiastical functions. ‘That Thecla baptized others we 
are not told; and when Basil of Seleucia states this of 
her, he does it because of his interpretation of gwriZecy, 
and indicates that in the beginning of Christianity in 
Asia Minor such things had happened. We need only 
refer to the letter of Firmilian, bishop of Cæsarea, ad- 
dressed to Cyprian against pope Stephen (the 75th of 
Cyprian’s Letters), and to the Apostolic Constitutions 
(iii, 9). The latter expressly forbid women to baptize 
and teach, it being émogadéc, padAov ðè mapávopov 
kai aoeBég, as well as against the Scriptures. We can 
very well perceive how, in the face of such tendencies, 
which in the 3d century could have been only of a very 
rare occurrence, a book must have been welcomed out 
of which the authority of an apostle could be quoted in 
favor of female prerogatives in the Church. Being dis- 
posed to generalize a single case, the difference in the 
time and persons was overlooked, and this special case 
was applied erroneously to different cases. For what 
we know of Thecla’s baptism is, that she asked the apos- 
tle for that rite, but he exhorted her to be patient and 
wait. At Antioch, when in the arena, and believing 
that she will surely die without having received the 
baptism, she throws herself into the trench. After her 
deliverance she remains eight days with Tryphena, and 
instructs her in the word of God. We are not told that 
she baptized some, but that most of the maid-servants be- 
lieved, and that there was great joy inthe house. Then 
she comes to Paul at Myra, saying, é\aGoy Tò Aourpér, 
IlavAe* ò yap coi cuvepynoac ciç rò EvayyéXtoy Kapot 
ovynpynoev sic TO NovoacJat (ch. xl). Paul does not ut- 
ter his disapprobation, but keeps quiet. But when she is 
about to leave, he does not say to her that she should teach 
and baptize, but “go and teach.” The faculty which Je- 
gus gives to his disciples (Matt. xxviii, 19, 20) is entirely 
different from the one which Paul gives to Thecla. 

Thecla’s case is exceptional on account of her two- 
fold martyrdom; being left by Paul and the adherents 
to his teaching, and being in periculo mortis, she bap- 
tizes herself, using the Christian formula. According 
to the whole narrative, Paul cannot make any objection, 
because God has made himself known in delivering her, 
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and the action of a martyr cannot be prescriptive as to 
others. Besides, the author brings before us a time in 
which ecclesiastical affairs had not yet taken a definite 
form, and there is not the least evidence that the object 
of the author of the Acts was to support Montanistic 
doctrines, and to establish the same by the authority 
of the apostle Paul. The only object which the author 
could have had in view was to describe the apostolic 
time, in which he succeeded only in part. It is a time 
when the Church commences to develop herself. But, 
using his own judgment in this respect, it becomes fa- 
tal, since the author connects the person of an apostle 


Matt. iii, 17, comp. with Acta P. et Th. ch. xxxvii, 
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with deeds and doctrines which in this connection must 
be detrimental to the order of the Church. Such a 
writing could only be a great hindrance to the leaders 
of the Church; and in order to render it of no effect, it 
was severely criticised, and its author called to account 
and deposed. Yet the possibility of a historical sub- 
stratum in the Acts is not precluded, although it is dif- 
ficult to say where history ends and legend commences. 

IV. Sources of the A cts.—W e have already stated that 
the Acts contain not a single direct citation from the 
New Test., yet the student cannot fail to discover many 
instances in which the New Test. has been used. Thus: 


eis Ov evddKnoey ò Gens vióv avtoi (comp. also Matt. xii, 18: xvii, 5). 
where the Beatitudes are formed according to those of Matt. 


v, 8, 7, v, Vi, 
viii, 19, A a 7 xvi, 
x, 42, be iT} (13 vi, 
xii, 45, ‘$ J xxv, 
xvii, 5, a s xxii, 
xxi, 9, A s — iv, 
xxvi, 47,55, “ i: s xv 
xxvii, 18, ‘ 7 oy xvi, 
Mark vi, 20, 66 6s 66 XX, 
vi, 34, 66 66 6é : xxi, 
xiv, 71, s — me xxvi, 
Xv, 26, ie * — xxviii, 
Luke vii, 38, - xviii, 
x, 39, a dy J xviii, 
xiv, 33, 66 és (13 vV, 
xviii, 7, s S S xvii, 
xviii, 43, . * Å xxxviili, 
xxiii, 18, $ nS * XX, 
Jobn i, 14, É — = iii, 
iv, 51, z Ki = xxxix, 
V, 24, s = sa vi, xvii, 
vi, 51, 5S,  “ i 4 
xvii, 9, e R A xxiv, é 
: xix, 26 sq. ‘ — xxxvii, 
Acts i, 24, — — xxiv, 
ii, 11, s t: u i, xviii, 
ii, 42, éé tt st V, 
iii, 26, g "“ i xvii, 
iv, 27, 30, a i xxiv, 
iv, 9, s “ “ xvii, 
v, 17, t ee 66 xv. 
vi, 15, s“ “ “ fil, 
vii, 55, iT) sc te xxi, 
vii, 58, oF a ss xxi, xxvi, 
ix, 7, 66 6 ss : 
xi, 24, 26, s“ as “ XV, 
xiii, 12, ‘s es J ix, 
xiii, 34, — “ — XX, XIV, 
xiii, 50, s “ “ xi, 
xiv, 15, t “ " xvii, xxiv, 
xvi, 15, ae s s iv, 
xvi, 17, s3 ee ‘t xxix, 
xvi, 20, 66 6s 66 ix, 
xvi, 22, a ss s XV, 
xvi, 26, “ fea t xxxviii, 
xvi, 34, as — xxvi, 
xvii, 2h, s se s xvii, 
xviii, 13, “s se es xiv, 
xxii, 7, ee o t xlii, 
xxiv, 20, 66 6 t6 xvii, 
xxvi, 16, 06 és st tii, 
Rom. viii, 17, E “ a v, 
viii, 21, 6 ‘6 “ xvii, 
1 Cor. i, 7, Me T fil, 
iii, 16, 17, s s s V, 
iv, 1, 66 6 13 iv, 
vii, 29, 66 66 66 v, 
x, 13, 66 oe 66 XXV, 
xv, 53, 54, “ s ‘ xxxviil, 
2 Cor. i, 8, — be Hi xxiv, 
x, 15, ss de xviii, 
Gal. ii, 8, J s = xl, 
Eph. į 6 66 66 (Z) i, 
Phil. i, 11, u “ a“ iv, 
2 Thess. i, 7, s s s xxxvii, 
Heb. xi, 5, 6, t My s vi, 
James jii, 18, s: a s iv, 
v, 12, “ “ rt xvil, 
1 John ii, 22,24, “ ss = vi, 
Rev. xii, 9, s6 6 1 xvii, 
Xiv, 11, . " ae vi, 


axoXousHow cot Sov 3) Gv wopedy (comp. also Luke ix, 57). 

OÙK awoX€covery TÒV poo. 

uh Aos ce mepacuòs AjWerat xeipaw Tov mpwrov (comp. also 
Matt. xxvii, 64; John v, 14; 2 Pet. ii, 20). 

vepéAn avwev éweokiacer, 

evAoynpévos. 

peta Evra. 

où yàp pixpõs cov KaTeyopovery (comp. also Mark xv, 4). 

1,dé€ws òè HKOVEev ò avSuTaTos roù NatAouv (comp. also xii, 87). 

h òè ais duvos Èv donuw mepsokomes TOV Mommeva. 

ovx oida THY yuvaika, ny Néyes 

aitia ths éxcypagne. 

KaragiAovone Tà ðesuà aŭtoŬ. 

KaSicaga Rapa Tovs Tudus aUTOU NKOVEV K. T. À. 

anotağauevoi Ty Kéouw (Comp. ix, 61). 

ó Geos Exduxnoewy. 

anédwxav aivov TE Oey. 

aipe auTov. 

Xapetos wWAnpne. 

Ott TÒ TéKvov uov Cy. 

obx SWovras nuépav Kpicews; iva pnKéti brò xpiow Sow (comp. 
also James v, 12). 


xxix, XXXVİİ, fva Ujoerac Eis TOUS aiw@vas. 


ore on bore, 

thy Eevnv tavthv OéxXav tes eis tov bow tórov. 

Océ xapdscoyv@ora (COMP. XV, 8). 

Ta ueyañcia Tov Xpiorou, reap. rov Geov (Luke i, 49). 

KAdow Gprov (comp. xx, 7; Luke xxiv, 35, a. o. in N. T.). 

dco wep Wer (one codex, centore:dev) ò Geos tov avrov maida, ov 
yw evayyeACopuac Kut diddiokw èv txeivp exec thv Amida TOUS 
avSpwrous (comp. V, 4,2; xvii, 3; xxiii, 6; Rom. viii, 24, a. o. 
in N. T.). 

6 Tov åyiov gov wacdos TatTNp. 

c —— avakpivopa: Ti didaoKw K. T. A. (COMP. XXiv, 21; 
xxiii, 6). 

wAnoSess CyAov Kai Supov (comp. xili, 45; Luke iv, 28). 

ayyeAou rpoowrov etxev (comp. Gal. iv, 14). 

éuBréWwaca eis tov SxAov idev Tov Kúpiov KuInpevov... ode Es 
ovpavous avcec (Comp. also xviii, 9, 10; xxiii, 11). 

TlavAov... Barer Ew rns woAews (Comp. xiii, 50; xiv, 19). 

éyeviIncav cuvodevovtes auTw. 

peta... SxAov ikavov (Comp. XIX, 26; Mark x, 46; Luke vil, 12). 

aut ¢ Thv éxmAnk ... kaTexes ExaAnxtov... maparArné, 

Ta Oo1a €pya tou Xpiorov. ` 

cini yap Kpwros THs WoAEwS: ANA XXVi, Ikovuéwv eiui mpwtn (COMP. 
also xvii, 4, 12). 

Ge òs Çõv. MNerep ó roincas Tov olpavoy Kai TH y7v. 

ec ÔÈ gare tives, devTE Kai bets ere TOV O1KOV ov Kai avamavcac se, 

ó Beds ò UWiaTOS. 

ó v3pwwros ovtos Thy ‘Ikoviéwy móňiv avaceiet. 

ouveréatn was ó xor. 

Gore cadevInvat Ta Jeera Tov Yecrpov. 

WAVvOEK, 

Ocòs ampoadenss. 

avaweiSovtTa Tovus SxAous. 

érecev eis TO Edagos. 

TE AdtK@, 

imnpéta tov evAoynucvov Geov (comp. Luke i, 2; John xviii, 
86; 1 Cor. iv, 1). 

KAnpovoynoovary tov Oedy. 

Oxwe awe TAS PIopas axogracgw avTous. 

aw exdeXouevos, 

oi ayvanv THY capka ThpnoavTes . . . vaos GEov yevi;covrar (COMP. 
vi, 18-20). 

ienpéra tov Geou. 

oi €xuvtes yuvuixas we un Exovtes. 

pan ào ce mecpacpos Anbeta. 

aÙTÒS . . . évduces ce cwrnpiav (comp. 2 Cor. v, 2, 8). 

ó watnp tov Kupiou huv Incov Xpsorov (comp. xi, $1, a. 0. in N. T.). 

niEavey 4 wiaTis. 

Ò Yap Goi auvepynoas eis TÒ evayyzEALOY KapOl CUVAPyHCEY eis TO 
AovoacJat. 

tov ayaxnuévor (of Christ). 

Kapwov dcKkaoguvns. 

SAcBopévors vesis. 

evapectnaovaw tov Oev (comp. xiii, 16). 

kaprov dikaroguvns. _ 

tva panxére bo Kpiow wor. 

pos Tov WaTépa Kai Tov viov (Comp. 2 John ver. 9). 

nravauéevy Koony. 

avanavew ekovew eis aiva a.@vos. 
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That the author of the Acts was acquainted with the | or goats; but only twofold in case the living animal 


second epistle to Timothy is unquestionable, because 
there are many striking parallels between that epistle 
and the Acts, which need not be mentioned. 

V. Literature.—Espencei Opera Omnia ( Parisis, 
1619), p. 998 sq.; Baronius, Murtyrologium Romanum 
(Venetiis, 1593), ad 23 Sept. p. 431-484; id. Annales 
Ecclesiastici ad Annum 4i (Luce, 1738), i, 338 sq.; 
Pantinus, Note in Ed. Librorum I] Busilit Seleuciæ in 
Isauria Episcopi de Vita ac Miraculis D. Thecle (Antv. 
1608 ), p. 222-238; Hornejus, Hist. Eccl. ( Brunsvicii, 
1649), i, 40-42; Vetustius Occidentalis Ecclesiæœ Marty- 
rulogium, etc. (ed. Franc. M. Florentinus [Lucæ, 1668 ]), 
note ad 12 et 23 Sept.; Combefis, Bibliothecæ Græco- 
rum Patrum Auctarium Novissimum (Par. 1672), pt. i; 
Not, ad Nicetæ Paphl. Orat. in Theclum, p. 506-509; 
Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir à [ Histoire Ecclésias- 
tique, etc. (ibid. 1694), ii, 65-70, 528-530; Ittig, De 
Heresiarchis (Lips. 1690); Appendix Dissertutionum de 
Heresiarchis (ibid. 1696); De Pseudepigraphis, i, 128, 
129; De Bibliothecis et Catenis Patrum (ibid. 1707), p. 
700-705; Grabe, Spicilegium SS. Patrum (Oxonie, ed. 
ii, 1700; ed. i, 1698), i, 87-94, resp. 128, 830-335; Des 
heiligen Clementis Historie von denen Reisen und Leben des 
Apostels Petri, mit einem Vorberichte S. Arnolds (Berlin, 
1702); Acta Sanctorum (Antv. 1717), mens, Jun. vii, 
552, 553 (auctore Joh. Bapt. Sollerio); Hieronymi Cata- 
logum Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, cum notis Erasmi 
Roterdami, Mariani Victorii, H. Gravii, A. Miræi, et Jo. 
Alb. Fabricii—Ernestus Salomo Cyprianus recensuit et 
annotationibus illustravit (Francof. et Lips. 1722); Dom. 
Georgius, in an annotation to the Martyrology of Ado 
of Vienne, in his edition of the same (Rom. 1745 fol.), 
p. 493; Lardner, The Credibility of the Gospel History 
(2d ed. Lond. 1748), II, ii, 697-703; Acta Sanctorum 
(Antv. 1757), ad 23 Sept. vi, 546 sq. (auctore Jo. Stit- 
tingo); Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca ( Hamb. 1807), 
ed. Harles. x, 331; Thilo, A cta S. Thome A postols (Lips. 
1823), prol. p. lix, Ix; Schwegler, Der .Vontanismus 
(Tub, 1841), p. 262-266 ; Tischendorf, Acta Apostolorum 
Apocrypha (Lips. 1851), prol, p. xxi-xxvi; Köstlin, 
Die pseudonyme Literatur der ältesten Kirche, in the 
Theol. Jahrbücher (Tub. 1851), p. 175, 177; Ewald, 
Uebersicht der 1851-52 erschienenen Schriften zur bibl. 
Wissenschaft, in the Jahrbücher zur bibl. Wissenschaft, 
1852, p. 127; Ritschl, Die Entstehung der altkatholischen 
Kirche (2d ed. Bonn, 1857), p. 292-294; Neudecker, art. 
“Thekla” in Herzog, Real-Encyklup. xv, 704,705; Gut- 
schmid, Die Konigsnumen der apocryph. A postelgeschichte 
(Rhein. Mus, 1864), new series, xix, 176-179, 396, 397 ; 
Reuss, Gesch. d. heil. Schriften (Brunswick, 1864), § 267, 
p. 264, note; Hilgenfeld, Novum Testamentum extra 
Canonem Receptum (Lips. 1866 ), iv, 69; Renan. Saint- 
Paul (Par. 1869),1,40; Müller, Av tldrung des Barnabas- 
Briefes (Leips. 1869), p.4; Wright, A pocryphal Acts of 
the Apostles (Lond. 1871, 2 vols.); Hausrath, Neutesta- 
menti. Zeitgeschichte (1872), ii, 547; Lipsius, Ueber den 
Ursprung und ältesten Gebrauch des Christennamens 
(Jena, 1873), p. 8; Mossman, A History of the Catholic 
Church of Jesus Christ from the Death of St. John to the 
Middle of the Second Century (Lond. 1873), p. 351-400; 
Der Katholik, Nov. 1875, p. 461; but more especially 
Schlau, Die Acten des Puulus und der Thecla und die 
ältere Thecla-Legende (Leips. 1877); and the review by 
Lipsius in Schurer, Theol. Literaturzeitung (ibid. 1877), 
p. 543. (B. P.) 

Theco’é (Oexwé), the Greek form (1 Mace. ix, 33) 
of the Heb. name (2 Chron. xx, 20) TEKOA (q. v.). 

Theft (7323, chéupa or com) is treated in the 
Mosaic code in its widest bearings (Exod. xxii, 1 sq.), 
especially when accompanied by burglary or the abrep- 
tion of animals (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 1,1; Philo, Opp. ii, 
336). If the stolen property had already been sold or 
rendered useless, the thief was required to make five- 
fold restitution in cases of horned cattle (comp. 2 Sam. 
xii, 6; Philo, Opp. ii, 8337), or fourfold in case of sheep 


was restored. But the statute likewise included the 
stealing of inanimate articles, as silver and gold (Jose- 
phus, Ant. iv, 8,27). The prominence given to the for- 
mer kind of theft is explainable on the ground of the 
pastoral character of the Hebrews (comp. Justin. ii, 2; 
Walther, Gesch. d. rém. Rechts, p. 807; Sachs. Criminal- 
Codez, art. 226; Marezoll, Criminul-Codez, p. 388). Any 
other kind of property might easily be found and recov- 
ered, and hence its theft was punished by its simple 
restoration, with a fifth part of the value added for loss 
of use (Lev. v, 22 sq.; vi, 3 8q.). Rabbinical legislation 
on this point may be seen in the Mishna (Baba Metsiah, 
ii). From Prov. vi, 30, Michaelis infers a sevenfold res- 
titution in Solomon’s time, but the passage probably 
speaks only in round numbers, On the ancient Greek 
laws, see Potter, Antig. i, 364 sq.; and on that of the 
twelve tables, Adam, Rom. Antig. 1,426; Abegg, Straf- 
rechiswiss, p. 449; or generally Gellius, xi, 18; on that 
of the modern Arabs, see Wellsted, Travels, i, 287; on 
the Talmudic, see Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 253. The Rab- 
binical interpretations of the law are given in the Mish- 
na, Baba Kamma, vii sq. If the burglar suffered a fa- 
tal wound in the act by night, the act was regarded as a 
justifiable homicide (Exod. xxii, 2). So likewise in So- 
lon’s laws (Demosth. Timocr. p. 736) and among the an- 
cient Romans (Heinece. Antig. Jur. Rom. LV, i, 3, 499), 
as well as Germans (Hanke, Gesch. d. deutsch. petnl. 
Rechts, p.99). Kidnapping ( plagium) of a free Israelite 
was a capital crime (Exod. xxi, 16; Deut. xxiv, 7), pun- 
ishable with strangulation (Sunhedr. xi, 1); and was an 
act to which a long line of defenceless sea-coast like Pal- 
estine was peculiarly liable from piracy. A similar pen- 
alty prevailed among the ancient Greeks (Xenoph. Me- 
mor. i, 2,62; Demosth. Philipp. p. 53) and Romans af- 
ter Constantine (see Marezoll, Criminalrecht, p. 370; 
Reim, Criminalr. d. Rém. p. 890); comp. Philo, Opp. ii, 
338, See generally Michaelis, Mos. Recht, vi, 66 sq., 83 
sq. See STEAL. 


‘THEFT, CHRISTIAN TREATMENT OF. In the early 
Church theft was reckoned among the great crimes 
which brought men under public penance. Among St. 
Basil’s canons there is one that particularly specities the 
time of penance. The thief, if he discover himself, 
shall do one year’s penance; if he be discovered by oth- 
ers, two: half the time as a prostrator, the other half 
a costander.— Bingham, Ch7ist. A ntig. bk. xvi, ch. xii, § 4. 


Theile, CARL GOTTFRIED WILHELM, doctor and pro- 
fessor of theology, was born at Grosscorbetha, near Mer- 
seburg, Feb. 25, 1799, and died at Leipsic, Oct. 8, 1853. 
He wrote, De Trium Evangeliorum Necessitudine (Lips. 
1823) :—Notitia Novi Commentarii in Novum Testamen- 
tum (ibid. 1829) :—Tabule Rerum Dogmaticarum Com- 
pendiarie (ibid. 1830) :— Christus und die Vernunft 
(ibid. 1830) :—Commentarius in Epistolam Jacobi (ibid. 
1839) :—Zur Biographie Jesu (ibid. 1837) :—Thesaurus 
Literature Theologice Academica, sive Recensus Disser- 
tationum, etc. (ibid. 1840) :—Pro Confessionis Religione 
adversus Confessionum Theologiam (ibid. 1850). Be- 
sides the above, he edited, together with R. Stier, Poly- 
glotten- Bibel zum Handgebrauch (Bielefeld, 1854, and 
often, 6 vols.) ; he also edited Van der Hooght’s Hebrew 
Bible (Leips. 1849, and often), together with Explicatio 
Epicriseon Masorethicarum ; Conspectus Lectionum, etc. 
This is one of the best editions of the Hebrew Bible. 
He also published, Novum Testamentum, Grace et Ger- 
manice (ibid. 1852, and often); and Novum Testamen- 
tum Grece, ex recognitione Knapii emendatius edidit 
argumentorumque notationes locos parallelos annotatio- 
nem criticam et indices adjecit (7th ed. ibid. 1858; 11th 
ed. ibid. 1875, by Oscar von Gebhardt). See First, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 419; Winer, Handbuch der theolog. Litera- 
tur, i, 85, 237, 302, 552; ii, 809; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
ii, 1320 sq.; Schiirer, Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1876, 
p. i sq. (B. P.) , 

Theiner, Augustin, a Roman Catholic divine, 
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was born April 11, 1804, at Breslau, in Silesia. He rst 
studied theology, afterwards philosophy and jurispru- 
dence, and at Halle, in 1829, was made doctor utri- 
usque juris. For several years he collected material at 
the libraries of Vienna, Paris, and London for canonical 
disquisitions. Shortly before bis promotion he pub- 
lished, tugether with his brother Johann Anton (q. v.), 
Die Einführung der erzwungenen Ehelosiykeit bei den 
christlichen Geistlichen und thre Folgen (Altenburg, 1828, 
2 vols.); but he soon perceived his errors, and went to 
Rome, where he entered the Congregation of St. Philip 
Neri, and received holy orders, He remained in Rome, 
and in 1855 Pius 1X appointed him prefect of the 
Vatican archives. In 1870 he retired from his office, 
and died Aug. 10, 1874. Of his many writings we 
mention, Commentutio de Romanorum Pontificum Episto- 
darum Decretalium Antiquis Collectionibus et de Gregorii 
IX P.M. Decretalium Codice (Lips. 1829) :— Recherches 
sur plusieurs Collections Inédites de Décrétules du Moyen- 
dge (Paris, 1833) :—Geschichte der geistlichen Bildungs- 
-unstalten (1835):— Cardinal Frankenberg und sein 
Kampf fiir die Kirche (Freiburg, 1850) :—Zustdnde der 
kuthol. Kirche in Schlesien von 1740 bis 1758 (Ratisbon, 
1852, 2 vols.) :—Geschichte des Pontificuts Clemens X IV 
(Paris, 1853, 2 vols.): — Vetera Monumenta Historica 
Hungariam Sacram Illustrantia (Rome, 1859, 1860, 2 
vols.):— Vett. Monum., Polonia et Lithuania Gentiumque 
Finitimarum Historiam Illustrantia (ibid. 1860-63, 3 
vols, ):— Vett. Monum, Slavorum Meridwnulium His- 
tor. Illustr. (1863) :—Codex Dominii Temporalis Sanctæ 
Sedis (1861 sq., 3 vols.). He also published a new edi- 
tion of the Annals of Baronius, and worked assiduously 
upon the continuation of this gigantic work. See Wi- 
ner, Handbuch der theolog. Literatur, i, 603, 828; ii, 5, 
800; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1823 sq.; Theolog. Uni- 
versal- Lex. s. v.; Regensburger Real- Encyklop, 8. v.; 
Literarischer Hundweiser für das kuthol, Deutschland, 
1864, p. 148 sq.; 1874, p.303 sq. (B. P.) 


Theiner, Johann Anton. brother of Augustin, 
was born at Breslav, Dec. 15,1799. He studied theol- 
ogy, was made chaplain in 1823 in Zobten on the Bo- 
ber, and in 1824 was appointed professor of exegesis 
and canon law at Breslau. The lively interest which 
he took in the reformatory movements of his Church 
obliged him to give up his lectures, and he entered 
upon ministerial duties at different places. In 1845 he 
sided with the German Catholic movement, from which 
he soon withdrew, in 1848, and lived excommunicated 
by his Church until 1855, when he was made custos of 
the university library at Breslau, where he died, May 15, 
1860. He wrote, Descriptio Codicis gui Versieomem Pen- 
tateucht Arabicam continet (Berlin, 1822):—Die zwölf 
kleinen Propheten (Leips. 1828) :— Das fünfte Buch Mo- 
sis (ibid. 1831) :—De Pseudoisidoriana Canonum Collec- 
tione ( Breslau, 1837 ):—Die reformatorischen Bestre- 
bungen der kathol. Kirche (Altenburg, 1845) :—Daus Se- 
ligkeitsdogma in der kathol. Kirche (ibid. 1847) :— Ent- 
hiillungen über Lehren u. Leben der kathol. Geistlichkeit. 
See Winer, Handbuch der theolog. Literatur, i, 174, 603 ; 
ii, 22, 800; Theologisches Untversal-Lex. s. v.; Regens- 
burger Real-Encyklop. 3. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 
1322; First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 419. (B. P.) 


Theism. The etymological opposite of theism can 
only be atheism, since the word designates a conception 
of the universe according to which a Deity rules over 
nature and men, and the atheistic view denies the ex- 
istence of the Deity and divine powers, Various spe- 
cific contrasts are, however, contained under this gen- 
eral meaning of the term, as monotheism and polythe- 
ism, or deism and pantheism. 

The dispute between monotheism and polytheism is 
no longer open. Philosophy and theology have long 
been agreed that the Deity can be but one, and that the 
idea of a multiplicity of gods involves a contradictio in 
adjecto. There can be but one supreme, perfect, abso- 
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superior orders generally of supernatural beings be in- 
cluded under the idea of the Deity. ‘This doctrine has, 
moreover, the support of human experience, since his- - 
tory shows that in every instance where a thorough de- 
velopment of polytheism has been reached, it eventu- 
ates in monotheism to the extent of subordinating the 
many gods to one who is supreme, or of regarding them 
as simple modes of conceiving of his nature, powers, or 
manifestations. It may be added that the converse 
idea, on which the origin of polytheism is found in pan- 
theistic identifications of the Deity with nature and its 
forces, affords the most satisfactory explanation possible 
of the beginnings and growth of this error. 

The monotheistic conception once received, however, 
opens the way to discussions respecting the nature of 
the Deity and of his relations to the universe, and com- 
pels recognition of the issue between deism and panthe- 
ism. For the conceptions which underlie the terms, we 
refer to the articles PANTHEISM and DEIsM, and in this 
place note merely that the term deism designates that 
conception of the world on which God is not only dif- 
ferent, but also distinct, from the universe, and which 
therefore denies the immanence of God in the world 
under any form, and constitutes the direct contradiction 
to pantheism. It is evident that this deism harmonizes 
with Christianity as little as does pantheism itself. It 
is to be noted, however, that the Scriptures return no 
direct and positive answer to the question, How is the 
relation of God to the universe to be conceived? and 
speculation is accordingly compelled to attempt the so- 
lution of the problem after its own fashion. Theology 
has attempted the solution—with what degree of suc- 
cess it does not belong to this article to determine, since 
theism is not a theological, but a philosophical, term, 

The modern literature of philosophy apprehends the 
idea of theism in a more limited meaning than that in- 
dicated above, and understands by the term that ten- 
dency and those systems which attempt to mediate be- 
tween pantheism and deism, and seek to solve the the- 
ological problem in question by the method of free phil- 
osophical inquiry. Such endeavors grew directly out 
of the development of the modern philosophy of Ger- 
many, beginning with Kant and passing through Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Herbart, etc., until deism and panthe- 
ism came to be direct contradictories within the domain 
of philosophy itself. A removal of the difficulty was 
evidently demanded by the state of philosophy; by the 
considerations that pantheism inevitably leads to athe- 
ism or anthropotheism by including the world of nature 
and mankind in the essence of the Deity, and that it 
contradicts the indestructible and undeniable facts of 
human consciousness; while deism renders an infinite 
and absolute Being impossible by its denial of any sub- 
stantial bond which connects God and the world, and 
its consequent assertion of the limitation of the Deity. 

The object of theistic speculation, it may be assumed, 
was correctly stated by the younger Fichte in his essay 
Ueber den Unterschied zwischen ethischem und natura- 
listischem Thetsmus, in the Zeitschr. fiir Philosophie u. 
philosoptsche Kritik (Halle, 1856), p. 229, in these words: 
“ Theism denotes for us the altogether general idea that 
the absolute world-principle, whatever differences of 
opinion respecting the limits within which it may be 
objectively apprehended may obtain, can yet in no case 
be conceived of as blind and unconscious power under 
the category either of a universal substance or of an 
abstract impersonal reason, and must be apprehended as 
a being having existence in and for itself, to whose fun- 
damental attribute human thought can find no other 
analogy and form of expression than that of absolute 
self-consctousness, Connected with this conception of 
the Absolute Spirit, and necessarily leading up to it, is 
the equally general idea that the universal fact of the 
interconnection of the world indicates a beginning in 
accident and blind chance no more than it affords room 
for the thought of an absolute necessity which could 
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view of the conditions of the world, is the intermediate 
idea of aduptation to an end, which, on the one hand, im- 
plies the possibility of a differently conditioned world- 
order, but, on the other, asserts that the existing order 
is most perfect, and projected in harmony with the ideas 
of the good and the beautiful. This result of an empir- 
ical observation of the world, which may infinitely en- 
large itself by the study of particulars in all the depart- 
ments of nature, and may advance to a steadily in- 
creasing degree of certainty, compels metaphysical 
thought to ascend to the idea of an absolute original 
reason which determines the end; to whose attributes, as 
demonstrated in the universe, human language is once 
more unable to find other designations than perfect 
thought and a will which requires the good.” It will 
be observed that the leading idea in this definition is 
the existence of God in and for himself, or of his abso- 
lute self-conscious being. The prevalence of this idea 
determined the general current of speculation to disa- 
gree with the Hegelian doctrine of the Absolute, accord- 
ing to which God is impersonal and unconscious reason, 
and attains to consciousness of himself only in man. 
The distinction between ethical and naturalistic theism 
-is of secondary importance, but, nevertheless, deserves 
notice to the extent of observing that it grew out of 
Schelling’s advance towards theistic views, in which he 
attained to the recognition of God as an independent 
Being, and as the “ Lord of Being ;” but as he persisted 
in retaining the theocentric position of his early teach- 
‘ings, and “ derived” the finite world out of the absolute 
essence of God, he really conceived of God simply as a 
cosmical principle, as the younger Fichte observes, 
Other philosophers followed in his track, e. g. the Ro- 
man Catholic Baader (q. v.); but the representatives of 
the theistic tendency belonged rather to the school of 
Hegel than that of Schelling, as a rule, though they 
“ passed beyond” the master and differed widely among 
themselves, as they adhered more or less closely to his 
views. The principal names in this class are J. H. 
Fichte (Bedingungen eines spekulativen Theismus ſzLlber- 
feld, 1835]) and K. P. Fischer (Encykl. d. philos. Wissen- 
schaften [ Frankf.-on-Main, 1848; vol. iii 1855]). 

The present status of philosophical theism is signifi- 
cantly illustrated in the works of Chr. H. Weisse. This 
writer regards the dialectics of Hegel as the “ completed 
form of philosophical inquiry,” but rejects the panthe- 
ism to which its application brought Hegel. He holds 
that the teleological proof is necessary to lead to the 
theistic idea of God and counteract the pantheistic ten- 
dency of the ontological and cosmological arguments, 
The world was created for God, and finds its end in him. 
In his absolute essence God is absolute personality, but 
necessarily a trinity of persons; and in this trinity the 
second person, or Son, prior to the creation, and inde- 
pendently of it, represents the eternal reason and possi- 
bility of the creation of the world, but with the creation 
is “infused into it,” “enters into it,” “gives himself to 
it.” This second person of the trinity is, however. to 
be regarded as the absolute Primus of the world, and 
not be identified with the latter, etc. To avoid the 
contradiction of an absolute dualism in the Deity, it be- 
comes necessary to postulate a third person in the trin- 
ity, who proceeds from the Father and the Son, and is 
coequal with them. In harmony with this view, the 
creation is not to be regarded as “the effect of a suffi- 
cient reason, but as the result of the sel/-renunciaution of 
the second Divine Personality.” This self-renunciation, 
though represented as the free act of God, comes to 
pass, however, because only in creation can God become 
the “God who exists as God,” the “really Supreme Be- 
ing,” since “it is only thus that he can be the all-em- 
bracing, supermundane, self-conscious Divine Spirit in 
whom all newly originating beings are preformed, and 
all existing ones are combined into a higher unity of 
expression or idea.” At the point of his renunciation, 
the idea of God is seen to coincide with that which is 
usually termed matter; the activity of the Deity be- 
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coming the matter of the creation. See Weisse, Philo- 
soph. Dogmatik oder Philosophie d. Christenthums (Lei ps. 
1855). 

A review of the progress of theistic speculation re- 
veals the fact that the demands of pantheism (monism ) 
have been fully met in the principal endeavors to estab- 
lish the theistic conception of the world on a philo- 
sophical basis. The world is represented as having 
emanated from the being—the nature. essentiality, sub- 
stance — of the Deity, as the realizing, renunciation, 
viewing, completing, of himself; his self-consciousness 
and subjectivity, however, being regarded as existing 
independently of the world. But no similar justice has 
been done to the claims of deism; for the leading and 
fundamental demand of the deistic conception of the 
world is the idea of God as the Absolute Spirit who is 
eternully complete in himself through his absolute power 
and goodness, as contrasted with the world, which is 
bound by conditions and constantly engaged in the proc- 
ess of becoming and developing. This idea is contra- 
dicted by every view which makes the world to be in 
any way a part of the essence of God himself, since such 
a view transfers the becoming and developing condition 
of the world into the nature of God. The ubsolute is 
necessarily complete and perfect. 

Literature.—Schelling, Philosophie d. Mythologie ; id. 
Philosophie d. Offenbarung; Fischer, Die Idee d, Gottheit 
(Stuttg. 1839), and the Encyklop. mentioned above; 
Wirth, Die Spekul. Idee Gottes, etc, (Stuttg. 1845); Chaly- 
beeus, System d. Wissenschaftslehre (Kiel, 1846); Schwarz, 
Weiterbildung d. Theismus, in Zeitschr. f. Philosophie 
(Halle,1847), vol. xviii; id. Gott, Naturu. Mensch (Hanov. 
1857); Von Schaden, Gegensatz d. theist. u. panthetst. 
Standpunkts (Erlangen, 1848); Mayer, Theismus u. Pan- 
theismus (Freiburg, 1849); Schenach, Metaphysik (Inn- 
spruck, 1856); Eckart, T'heistische Begründung d. Aesthe- 
tik (Jena, 1857); Hoffmann, Theismus u. Pantheismus 
(Würzburg, 1861); Ulrici, Gott u. die Natur (Leips. 
1861); Bowne, Studies in Theism (N. Y.1879).—Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Thela’sar (2 Kings xix, 12). See TEL-ASSAR. 


Theler’sas (Os\epoáç v. r. BeAcdc), a Greek form 
(1 Esdr. v,36) of the name Hebraized (Ezra ii, 59) TEL- 
HARSA (q. V.). 


The’man, or THÆMAN (Oaıpár), the Greek form 
(Baruch iii, 22, 23) of the Heb. name TEMAN (q. v.). 


Themistians, an early school of theorists which 
took its name from a deacon, Themistius, An answer 
given him by the patriarch Timothy led him to con- 
clude that if the body of Christ was corruptible (subject, 
that is, to the decay arising from the wear and tear 
of life), then he must also have been so far subject to 
the defects of human nature that his very knowledge 
of the present and the future was imperfect, and there 
were, therefore, some things of which he was igno- 
rant. The patriarch himself repudiated this conclusion, 
but a school of theorists grew up under the leader- 
ship of Themistius, and became known as AGNOETZ 


(q. v.). 


Thenius, Orro, doctor of theology and philosophy, 
was born in 1801 at Dresden, where he also died, Aug. 
13, 1876. Although Thenius occupied the pulpit for 
more than twenty years, yet his main renown is as 
an exegete, and as such he will always hold an honor- 
able position among scholars. He published, Erklärung 
der Bücher Samuels (Leips. 1842; 2d ed. 1864) :—£r- 
klérung der Bücher der Könige (ibid. 1849; 2d ed. 1873), 
with an Appendix, which was also published separate- 
ly, Dus vorexilische Jerusalem und dessen Ter 
Erklärung der Klagelieder Jeremiä (ibid. 1855) :— De 
Loco Joh. xiii, 21-28 Dissertatiuncula (Dresdæ, 1887) : 
— Quis Ps. li Auctor fuisse videatur (ibid. 1839) :— 
Die Gräber der Könige von Juda, in Illgen’s Zeit- 
schrift fur die historische Theologie, 1844 :— Ueber die 
Stufenpsalmen, in Studien und Kritiken, 1854, vol. iii. 
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Thenius’s works will alwavs be consulted fur textual 
criticism. See Fiirst, Bibl, Jud. iii, 419; Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 1823; Theologisches Universal-Lez. 8. v. 
(B. P.) 


Theoo’anus (Gewcaveg v. r. Ooravóc and Owxa- 
voc), a corrupt Greek form (1 Esdr. ix, 14) for the Heb. 
name (Ezra x, 15) TIKVAH (q. V.). 


Theocatagnost2, a name used by John of Da- 
‘mascus apparently as a general term for heretics who 
held unorthodox opinions about God, and therefore 
“ thought evil” (karayvworc) respecting him. 


Theocracy (Seoxparia, rule of God), a form of 
government such as prevailed among the ancient Jews, 
in which Jehovah, the God of the universe, was direct- 
ly recognised as their supreme civil ruler, and his laws 
were taken as the statute-book of the kingdom. This 
principle is repeatedly laid down in the Mosaic code, 
and was continually acted upon thereafter. See Kine. 
Moses was but the appointee and agent of Jehovah in 
giving the law and in delivering the people from Egypt; 
and throughout the Exode the constant presence of God 
in the pillar and the cloud, as well as upon the mercy- 
seat, was on every occasion looked to for guidance and 
control. So, likewise, Joshua and the Judges were spe- 
cial “legates of the skies” to perform their dictatorial 
functions. Even under the monarchy, God reserved 
the chief direction of affairs for himself. The kings 
were each specifically anointed in his name, and propt- 
ets were from time to time commissioned to inform them 
of his will, who did not hesitate to rebuke and even veto 
their actions if contrary to the divine will. The whole 
later history of the chosen people is but a rehearsal of 
this conflict and intercourse between the Great Head 
of the kingdom and the refractory functionaries, Un- 
der the New Economy, this idea passed over, in its spirit- 
ual import, to the Messiah as the heir of David's per- 
petual dynasty, and thus Christ becomes the ruler of 
his Church and the hearts of its members. See Spen- 
cer, De Theocratia Judaica (Tub. 1732); Witsius, De 
Theocratia Israel. (Lugd. 1695); Blechschmidt, De Theo- 
cratia in Populo Sancto Instituta; Deyling, De Israeli 
Jehove Dominio ; Goodwin, De Theocratia Israelitarum 
(Ultraj. 1690); Hulse, De Jehova Deo Rege ac Duce 
Militari in Prisco [sraele; Dannhauer, Politica Biblica ; 
Conring, De Politia Hebrworum (Helmst. 1648); Mi- 
chaelis, De Antiquitatibus Œconomiæ Patriarchalis ; 
Schickard, Jus Regium Hebreorum, cum animadver- 
sionibus et notis Carpzovii (Lips. 1674, 1701); Abarba- 
nel, De Statu et Jure Regio, etc., in Ugolino, Thesaurus, 
vol. xxiv. See KinGpoM or HEAVEN. 


Theodemir, a Goth who was abbot of Psalmodi, in 
the diocese of Nismes, at the beginning of the 9th cen- 
tury. He was reputed to be very learned, so that even 
bishop Claudius of Turin (q. v.; comp. Illgen, Zeitschr. 
für die hist. Theologie, 1843, ii, 39 sq.) dedicated many 
of his commentaries to him. Theodemir wrote a letter 
to Claudius, in which he mentioned the approval which 
the writings of the latter received, especially from the 
Frankish bishops; but he subsequently discovered ex- 
pressions in the commentaries, particularly those on 
Corinthians, which he regarded as being questionable 
and erroneous, the principal objection being raised 
against the treatment of the subject of image and relic 
worship. Claudius thereupon wrote an A pologeticum 
(see Claud. Taur. Episc. Ined. Operum Specimena, ete., 
exhibuit A. Rudelbach [ Havn. 1824]; Peyron, Tuil 
Ciceronis Orationum Fragmenta Inedita (Stuttg. 1824], 
p. 13), to which Theodemir replied. The dispute was 
ended by the death of Theodemir, about A.D. 825 (see 
Gieseler, Lehrb. der Kirchengesch. vol. ii; Neander, 
Church Hist. iii, 433).—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Theodicy (vindication of the divine government, 
from Oedc, God, and ğın, justice). This word dates 
back, in the sense in which it is now currently employ- 
ed, no farther than the celebrated essay by Leibnitz, 
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whose first edition appeared at Amsterdam in 1710. It 
designates the attempt to justify God with reference tu 
the imperfections, the evil, and especially the sin, which 
exist in the world, or, in other words, any attempt to 
show that God appears in the creation and government 
of the world as the highest wisdom and goodness, de- 
spite sin, evil, and apparent imperfections, 

Leibnitz preceded such evidence with a Discours de 
la Conformité de la Foi avec la Raison, because a the- 
odicy must evidently proceed on the assumption that 
reason and revelation do not contradict each other, and 
that the former has the ability to recognise the facts 
presented by the latter, whether in nature or in history. 
As the aim of theodicy is to refute by reason the objec- 
tions of superticial reasoners against the wisdom and 
goodness of God, the work necessarily demands agree- 
ment between faizh and reason. It is consequently the 
primary object of Leibnitz to show that such agreement 
exists, or that it must be presumed to exist so soon as a 
correct view of the idea and nature of reason is enter- 
tained. Reason is the “rightful combination” of truths 
which we recognise, either directly or by means of rev- 
elation, and there can be no conflict between it and the 
truth which God reveals. There are two classes of 
truths, and, so to speak, two forms of reason. In a nar- 
row meaning of the word, reason has to do only with 
such truths as it derives from itself or recognises with- 
out assistance from without; and in this character it 
contrasts with experience, and also with faith in so far 
as the latter is based on authority and forms a sort of 
empirical certainty. Its truths are “eternal and neces- 
sary truths,” in no wise dependent on sense-perception, 
and, a priori, such as reason alone can apprehend and 
formulate, because they are founded on logical, meta- 
physical, or geometrical necessity. Another class of 
truths presents to view definite facts, e. g. the laws of 
nature (vérités de fuit), such as come immediately with- 
in the province of experience and faith. This class of 
truths likewise involves necessity, and is so far set forth 
within the domain of reasun also; but this necessity is 
physical, instead of logical or metaphysical. The con- 
trary to such truths is not logically impossible and un- 
thinkable, but cannot be because its existence would be 
an imperfection, a fault. This physical necessity is thus 
shown to be at the bottom a moral necessity, founded 
in the attributes of God as the highest wisdom and 
goodness; and as moral necessity it appertains also to 
the doctrines of the faith, being ascertainable by reason, 
and forming ground on which to comprehend and ac- 
cept such doctrines. 

With respect to the creation of the world, Leibnitz 
teaches that it was the free act of God, performed that 
he “might most effectually, and in a manner most wor- 
thy of his wisdom and goodness, reveal and impart his 
perfection.” He could create only a relative perfection, 
however; the creation of absolutely perfect beings, i. e. 
gods, was not possible, and the world and its inhabitants 
were accordingly created relatively imperfect. This 
condition of things may be denominated metaphysical 
evil, whose existence was directly conditioned in the 
will of God by which was determined the creation of 
limited and imperfect beings. Physical evil, or suffer- 
ing, and moral evil, or sin, on the other hand, are not 
directly willed by God, but only indirectly, as serving to 
promote the good and secure the attainment ofa higher 
perfection of the “ whole,” though themselves evil as re- 
spects the individual. The ground of metaphysical evil 
was, therefore, the good which God willed to secure in 
the creation of limited beings, while that of physical 
and moral evil is “ the better” which could only thus be 
secured. 

To the objection that God might have created a 
world in which physical and moral should have no 
place, or that he might have altogether refrained from 
the work of creating, Leibnitz replies that physical evil 
may serve to help the world to achieve a higher degree 
of good; and that moral evil, which is possible because 
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God has endowed man with powers of volition, is like- 
wise so wonderfully controlled as to increase the beauty 
of his universe as a whole. To the further objection 
that God thus becomes the author ofsin, he replies that 
sin has no positive cause in so far as it is actualized in 
consequence of the imperfections of the creature, but 
only a causa deficiens, which, moreover, does not work 
sin directly and of its own motion, but only par acci- 
dent by reason of the existence of a higher good than 
sense can recognise or desire. The final objection, that 
as God foreknew all that is future, and consequently 
inaugurated a causal connection which must inevita- 
bly lead to whatever may come to pass, including sin, 
the latter is unavoidable and its punishment unjust, 
is met by Leibnitz by formulating a distinction be- 
tween predestination and necessity. No volitional act 
need be performed by man unless he will. Foreor- 
dination is not compulsion; and the intervention of 
foreordained events serves only to influence the will 
with motives, and not at all to constrain the will with 
furce. 

The review of Leibnitz’s work shows that it is far 
from satisfying the demands of the problem with which 
it deals. The reason for its failure lies in the philosoph- 
ical views which that author laid at the basis of his 
scheme—his ideas of the monads, of God as the primi- 
tive monad, of the relations between reason and the will, 
of freedom and necessity, respecting which see the art. 
Lerpnirz. Nor is this the place to attempt a new and 
independent solution of the problem of theodicy, which 
necessarily must involve the development of an entire 
system of philosophy. Suffice it to say that the gen- 
eral method of Leibnitz must ever be regulative to those 
inquirers who approach this problem from the stand- 
point of Christian theism, and that the main attempt 
must be to separate more clearly between the concep- 
tions of physical and moral evil, and connect the former 
more intimately with morality and the moral consum- 
mation of the world—to show more clearly the profound 
reasons for the necessitv by which the possibility of sin 
is included in the concept of human freedom, and the 
existence of the latter is involved in the idea of the 
good—and, finally, to toue down certain theological ex- 
aggerations of the power of evil, and present freedom 
and morality in their gradual development out of the 
natural life and human naturalness, as well as in de- 
cided negative contrast with nature. 

Most of the philosophers of more recent times who 
have treated this subject have approximated more or 
less closely to Leibnitz, and have endeavored by criti- 
cism or modification, either avowedly or silently, to cor- 
rect the faults of his essay. We can only name a series 
of the older writers, e. g. Balguy, Divine Benevolence 
Vindicated (2d ed. Lond. 1803, 12mo); Werdermann, 
Versuch zur Theodicee, etc. (Dessau and Leips, 1784- 
98); Benedict, Theodicea (Annaburg, 1822); Blasche, 
Das Böse, etc. (Leips, 1827); Wagner, Theodicee ( Bam- 
berg, 1810); Erichson, Verhdltn. der Theod. zur speku- 
lativ. Kosmologie (Greifswald, 1836); Sigwart, Problem 
des Bösen, etc. (Tub. 1840); Von Schaden, Theodicee 
(Car'sruhe, 1842); Maret, Théodicée (Paris, 1857); Young, 
Evil and God, a Mystery (2d ed. Lond. 1861).— Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Theodõra (1), the wife of the emperor Justinian, 
was the daughter of Acacius, who had charge of the 
wild beasts of the Prasini at Constantinople. The de- 
cease of her father and remarriage of her mother obliged 
her to earn her living as an actress, and she also became 
a notorious courtesan. She accompanied Ecebolus as 
his mistress to Pentapolis when that wealthy Tyrian 
was appointed prefect of that government, but was soon 
deserted by him aud obliged to return in poverty to 
Constantinople. She then altered her mode of living 
and sought to earn a virtuous name; and while living 
in retirement she won the favor of the imperial prince 
Justinian, and so excited his passion that on the death 
of the empress he persuaded the reigning emperor, Jus- 
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tin, to suspend a law which stood in the way of his mar- 
riage with Theodora (see Cod. Just. lib. v, tit. 4,“ De 
Nuptiis,” i, 23). They were married in A.D. 525; and 
on Justinian’s accession, in 527, ‘Theodora was publiciv 
proclaimed empress and coregent of the empire. Her 
influence over him became unbounded, and continued 
even after her decease. 

Theodora participated actively in the Monophysite 
controversy, lending her influence secretly to the propa- 
gation of that error, and endeavoring to win her consort 
from the orthodox view. Colloquies instituted between 
bishops of the two conflicting parties in 531 accomplish- 
ed no substantial result; but the empress succeeded, in 
585, in promoting the Monophysite bishop Anthimus 
to the patriarchate of Constantinople, and afterwards, 
through the assistance of Belisarius, the famous general, 
in advancing Vigilius to the same position. She was 
twice visited with the ban of the Church, but was not 
thereby intimidated to such a degree as to prevent her 
intervention in the controversy of the Three Chapters. 
She died, however, befure the dispute was determined, 
at the early age of furty years. Historians describe her 
as having been proud and tyrannical; but no charge is 
raised against her chastity after her marriage with the 
emperor, She bore the latter one child, a daughter, 
who died early. 

Literature, — Procopius, Hist. Arcana; id. Anecd. c. 
9, 10; id. De dif. i, 11; Nicephorus Callistus, xvi, 
37; Mansi, Collatio Cathol. cum Severian. a. 531, viii, 
817 sq.; id. Joannis Episc. Asia, in Assemani, Bibl. 
Orient. ii, 89; Acta Syn. Const. a. 536, in Mansi, viii, 
873 sq.; Evagrius, ch. iv; Liberat. Breviar. p. 21 8q.; 
Anastasius, Vite Pontif.; Vigilii Epist. ad Justin. et ad 
Mennam, in Mansi, ix, 35,38; Wernsdorf, De Silverio et 
Vigilio; Gregor. Nazian. Epist. ix, 836; Theophanes, 
Chron, p. 350; Vict. Tununens. Chron. ; Ludewig, Vita 
Justiniant Imp. et Theodore (Hal. 1731, 4to); Inver- 
nizzi, De Rebus Gestis Justiniani (Rom. 1788) ; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, ch. x1; Walch, Ketzergesch. pt. vi, vii; 
Gieseler, Monophys. Vett. Varie de Christi, etc. ( Gött. 
1835-38) ; and the Church histories, Also Smith, Dict. 
of Biog. and Mythol. s. v., and Herzog, Real-Encyklup. 
S. V. 

Theodora (2), wife of the emperor Theophilus, who 
succeeded his father, Michael II, on the throne in A.D. 
829. She obtained the regency of the empire on the 
death of her husband, in 842, and hastened to restore 
the worship of images, which had until then been sav- 
agely repressed. She banished John Grammaticus, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, and gave his place to Me- 
thodius, who was in sympathy with her plans, and then 
called a synod which decreed the restoration of image- 
worship throughout the empire. To commemorate this 
event she ordained an annual “ festival of orthodoxy.” 
Not content with having thus ended a dispute which 
had agitated the empire during 150 vears, she inaugu- 
rated a persecution of the Paulicians (q. v.), and there- 
by occasioned a succession of wars in which entire prov- 
inces were devastated and depopulated by the allied 
Paulicians and Saracens (see Cedrenus, p. 541 sq.; Zon- 
aras, Chron, xvi, 1; Petr. Siculi (ist. Manich. p. 70 sq.; 
Photius, Contra Manich. ix, 23; Constantin. Porphy- 
rog. Continuator, iv, 16, 23-26). 

A more creditable work was the conversion of the 
Bulgarians, which was accomplished by the Thessalo- 
nian monks Cyril and Methodius in 862. The empress, 
however, was not permitted to see this success. Her 
son Michael III compelled her to resign the regency, 
and incarcerated her in a convent, where she died of 
grief in A.D. 855 (see Dallæus, De Imaginibus [ Lugd. 
1642}; Spanheim, Hist. Imaginum Restituta [ ibid. 
1686]; id. Opp. vol. ii; Schlosser, Gesch. der bilder- 
stürm. Kaiser, etc. [ 1812 ]; Marx, Bilderstreit der by- 
zant. Kaiser [1839]; Walch, Ketzergesch. pt. x, xi; 
Schrockh, Christl. Kirchengesch. vol. xx; Gieseler, Kèr- 
chengesch. [4th ed.], ii, 1, 9). — Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
S. V. ; 
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Theodore (THeopdérvs), St., of the 4th century, 
was a Syrian or Armenian, or of Amasea as some more 
definitely state. Gregory of Nyssa relates that Theo- 
core joined the Roman army (thence called tiro) when 
Maximin and Galerius were persecuting the Christians, 
but was himself denounced. His youthful appearance 
won for him three days’ respite, at the end of which 
he was to die unless he should recant. While engaged 
in earnest prayer, a Christian disguised as a soldier, 
named Didymus, approached and exhorted him to flee, 
which he did. Didymus was thereupon seized as a 
Christian and condemned to decapitation. Theodore 
returned and steadfastly endured horrible tortures un- 
til he died by fire. His body was rescued by Chris- 
tians, and is reported to have been brought to Brindisi 
in the 12th century, while his head is said to be still 
preserved at Gaeta, Gregory pronounced a eulogy in 
his memory. The Greek Church dedicates to him Feb. 
17, the Latin, Nov. 9. See Greg. Nyssæ Opp. ( Par. 
1615), ii, 1002 sq.; Herzog, Reul-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Theodore, archbishop or CANTERBURY, succeeded 
Deusdedit, who died in the year 664. When the elect- 
ed Anglo-Saxon presbyter Wigheard died in Rome, 
where he had gone to receive ordination, pope Vitalian 
declared that he intended to send a worthy substitute. 
The Roman abbot Hadrian, a native of Africa, refused 
to be elected, and called attention to Theodore of Tar- 
sus as a man well qualified in every respect for that po- 
sition. In March, 668, he left Rome for his new post, 
and was accompanied by Hadrian, who was to act as 
his adviser, but who, in fact, was to see that nothing of 
the Roman ritual was replaced by the Greek. Theo- 
dore acted in the spirit of Rome; he founded monas- 
teries and schools, and died Sept. 19, 690, in London. 
His corpse was the first buried in St. Peter’s at York. 
He left a penitential book and a collection of canons 
(reprinted in the collection of Latin penitential books 
of the Anglo-Saxons by Kunstmann [ Mayence, 1844]). 
See the Introduction to Kunstmann’s collection; Bax- 
mann, Politik der Pdpste, i, 180, 184; Theologisches Uni- 
versal-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Theodore, surnamed GRAPTUS, a monk of St. Saba 
who is somewhat prominent among the monkish mar- 
tyrs of iconolatry. He was born at Jerusalem, attained 
to the rank of presbyter, and was sent by the patriarch 
Thomas of Jerusalem to Constantinople about 818 to 
labor in defence of the images. In the execution of 
this purpose he remonstrated so vehemently to the em- 
peror’s face that Leo the Armenian caused him to be 
scourged and transported to the coast of Pontus. Three 
years later he was pardoned, but again imprisoned and 
banished, this time by Michael the Stammerer. The 
next emperor, Theophilus, caused him to be scourged 
and carried to the island of Aphusia. Having return- 
ed after several years and renewed his passionate advo- 
cacy of image-worship, he was threatened and tortured, 
and finally banished as incorrigible to Apamea. But 
few writings are ascribed to him; among them are a 
disputatien of the patriarch Nicephorus, given in Combe- 
fis, Orig. Constantinop. p. 159 :—a letter by John of Cyz- 
icum narrating the sufferings endured under Theoph- 
ilus, also in Combefis :—a manuscript, De Fide Ortho- 
doxa contra Iconomachos, from which a fragment is giv- 
en in Combefis, p. 221. See Vita Theod. Gr. in Combe- 
` fis, p. 191, Latin by Surius, Dec. 26; and comp. the no- 
tices in Cave, and Walch, Gesch. d. Ketzereien, x, 677, 
717.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Theodore Lecror (the Reader), a Church histo- 
rian in the East, was reader in the Constantinopolitan 
Church in or about the year 525. He furnished an ab- 
stract of the history from the twentieth year of Con- 
stantine to the accession of Julian, taken from the 
works of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, which is 
known under the name Historia Tripartita, and is still 
extant in manuscript form. Valesius published so much 
of its contents as was found to vary from Theodore’s 
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sources. A second and more important work begins an 
independent record at the point where the history of 
Socrates ends, and carries it forward to the year 439. 
Neither of these works can be regarded as a completed 
whole, and between them is an untouched space of sev- 
enty years. ‘The latter history, which was contained 
in two books, has been lost; but extended fragments 
have been preserved in Juhn of Damascus, Nilus, and 
especially Nicephorus Callistus, and published by Robert 
Stephens and Valesius, These remains show that the 
histories of Theodore contained much important matter 
in relation to politics aud the progress of the Church. 
Comp. the literary notices in Cave, Fabricius, Hamber- 
ger, and Staéudlin- Hemsen, Gesch. u. Lit. d. Kirchen- 
gesch. p. 76. Editions: Stephanus, Exe rij¢ txxAnota- 
oriki¢ toropiag Oeodwpov dvayyworou ixdoyai, cum 
Eusebio (Par. 1544); Reading, Excerpta ex Eccl. Hist. 
Theod. Lect. et Fragmenta alia H. Vulesio Interpr. cum 
Theod. Historia (Cantabr. 1720).—Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. 8. v. 

Theodore or Morsvestta, bishop, and leader in 
the so-called theological school of Antioch, was born at 
Antioch about the year 350. He studied philosophy 
and rhetoric, the latter in company with John Chrysos- 
tom at the school of the famous Libanius. Stimulated 
by Chrysostom to a fervor of Christian enthusiasm, he 
renounced his proposed secular career in order to devote 
himself to Christian studies and monastic asceticism ; 
and though affection for a lady named Hermione inter- 
rupted his course, he was recalled to it by the zealous 
efforts of his friend, and, through the influence of his 
teacher, Diodorus of Tarsus, who introduced him to the 
study of sacred literature, was confirmed in it for life. 
Two of Chrysostom’s letters to Theodore in relation to 
this subject are vet extant. He became a presbyter at 
Antioch and rapidly acquired reputation, but soon re- 
moved to Tarsus, and thence to Mopsuestia, in Cilicia 
Secunda, as bishop. In 394 he attended a council at 
Constantinople, and subsequently other synods. When 
Chrysostom was overtaken by his adverse fortunes, 
Theodore sought to aid his cause, but without suc- 
cess. ‘Theodore himself enjoyed a notable reputation 
throughout the Church, especially in the Eastern branch. 
Even Cyril of Alexandria deemed him worthy of praise 
and esteem. He was accused, indeed, of favoring the 
heresy of Pelagius, but died in peace in 428 or 429, 
before the Christological quarrel began between the 
schools of Antioch and Alexandria, in which his char- 
acter for orthodoxy was so seriously impaired. After 
his death, the Nestorians appealed to his writings in 
support of their opinions, and at the Fifth Gcumenical 
Council Theodore and his writings were condemned. 
His memory was revered among the Nestorians, and his 
works were held in repute in the churches of Syria. 

The theological importance of this father grows chief- 
ly out of his relation to the Christological controversies 
of his time, and, in a lower degree, out of his exegeti- 
cal labors, He was an uncommonly prolific writer, and 
expended much effort on the exposition of the Script- 
ures; but of his exegetical works only a commentary 
on the minor prophets in Greek has been preserved in- 
tact to the present time. Other expositions of minor 
books, e. g. the Pauline epistles, which had been pub- 
lished in Latin by Hilary of Poitiers, have lately 
been recognised as the property of Theodure. Frag- 
ments of still other exegetical labors by this father 
are scattered through the compilations of Wegner, Mai, 
and Fritzsche (see below). ‘Theodore’s method was 
that of sober, historical exposition, although his results 
are not always satisfactory; and to this he added inde- 
pendent criticism of the canon. He distinguished the 
books of the Bible into prophetical, historical, and di- 
dactic writings, the latter class including the books of 
Solomon, Job, etc., whose inspiration he denied. 

In Christology Theodore was opposed to Augustini- 
anism, and thus naturally approximated to Pelagian- 
ism, though his position was intermediate. Adam was 
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created mortal, The human will, in its earthly envi- 
ronment, would necessarily be drawn into sin, Adam’s 
sin was not transmitted, and Christ’s work had for its 
ubject the enabling of a created and imperfect nature 
to realize the true end of its being rather than the res- 
toration of a ruined nature. All intelligent beings were 
included in this purpose, and it would consequently ap- 
pear that Theodore taught the impossibility of eternal 
punishment. 

The works of this author which are still extant are, 
A Commentary on the Minor Prophets (Wegner [ Berol. 
1834]; Mai, Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. [ Rom. 1832], vol. vi), 
and Fragments, in Mai, Nov. Patr. Bibl. 1854, vol. vii. The 
Greek fragments are more completely given in Fritzsche, 
Theod. Mops. in N. Test. Camm. (Turici, 1847). Pitra, 
in Spicil. Solesm. (Par. 1854), vol. i, has Latin versions 
of Theodore’s commentaries on Philippians, Colossians, 
and Thessalonians. See also Mercator, Opp. ed. Baluz., 
on the councils growing out of the controversy of the 
Three Chapters. etc. 

Literature.—Dupin, Nouv. Bibl. vol. iii; Cave, Script. 
Eccl. Hist. Lit. p.217 ; Tillemont, Mémoires, vol. xii; Fa- 
bricius, Bibl. Græca, ix, 153 sq. (ed. Harl. x, 346); Norisii 
Diss, de Synodo Quinta, in his Jist. Pelag. Pat. 1673, and 
per contra Garner in his Liberatus; the Church histories; 
Fritzsche, De Theod. Mops. Vita et Script. (1836); Kle- 
ner, Symbol. Lit. ad Theod. Mops. Pertin. (Gott. 1836). 
Also, with reference to exegetical questions, Sieffert, 
Theod, Mops. Vet. Test. sobrie Interpr. Vind, (Regiom. 
1827); Kühn, Theod. Mop. u. Jun. Africanus als Exege- 
ten (Freib. 1880); and the histories of interpretation. 
With reference to doctrines, the literature of the Pela- 
gian controversy, and especially Dorner, Entwicklungs- 
gesch. vol, iii—Smith, Dict. of Biog. and Mythol. s. v.; 
and Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Theodore I, pope, was a Greek by birth, and reign- 
ed from 642 to 649. He excommunicated Paul, the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, in 646, for holding Monothe- 
lite views, and recognised in his stead the banished pa- 
triarch Pyrrhus, who had recanted his Monothelite er- 
rors while at Rome, Pyrrhus, however, returned to his 
heretical opinions, and Theodore thereupon pronounced 
the ban against him. Shortly before his death, in 649, 
this pope convened a synod at Rome which rejected the 
Typos promulgated by the emperor Constans II; and he 
also sent a vicar, in the person of the bishop of Dore, to 
Palestine in order to dismiss all bishops who should be 
found to hold the Monothelite heresy, and thus stamp 
out the sect’s adherents. He wrote Epistola Synodicu 
ad Paulum Patr. Const., and Exemplar Proposit. Con- 
stantinop. Transmissæ adv. Pyrrhum. 


Theodore II, pope, a native Roman, reigned only 
twenty days in 897. 


-~ Theodoret (O:oðwpnracç ; also THEODORITUS) was 
one of the most eminent ecclesiastics of the 5th centu- 
ry. He was born of reputable, wealthy. and pious peo- 
ple at Antioch in 386 (Garnier) or 393 (Tillemont, Mé- 
moires, xx, 869). His mother was especially devout, 
and susceptible to the influence of a number of hermit 
monks, one of whom had relieved her of an apparently 
incurable affection of the eyes, and another of whom 
announced to her, after thirteen years of sterile wed- 
lock, that she should give birth to a son. In obedience 
to their directions, Theodoret was dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God. At the age of seven years he entered the 
monastery presided over by St. Eupfepius, near Anti- 
och; and there he remained for twenty “years engaged 
in theological study. The works of Diodorus of Tar- 
sus, Chrysostom, and Theodore of Mopsuestia formed 
his mind, and it appears that the latter was the chief 
of his actual teachers. In time he was appointed lector 
in Antioch, and afterwards deacon; and in the latter of- 
tice he acquired such reputation that he was, against his 
will (Ep. 81), consecrated to the bishopric, 420 or 423. 
The diocese intrusted to his care had for its seat the 
impoverished town of Cyrus, or Cyrrhus, the capital of 
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the Syrian district of Cyrrhestia, two days’ journey to 
the westward of Antioch, and it included eight hundred- 
parishes, His life as bishop was exemplary, and char-. 
acterized by charity, public spirit, thorough unselfish- 
ness, successful guidance of his clergy, and great zeal 
for the faith, Though great numbers of Arians, Mace- 
donians, and especially Marcionites were found in his 
diocese, he succeeded by 449 in regaining them all to 
the Church. He reports the baptism of no less than 
ten thousand Marcionites alone. ‘These labors he pros- 
ecuted often at imminent risk to his life, and always 
without invoking the aid of the temporal power. 

The quiet tenor of Theodoret’s life was interrupted 
by the Nestorian controversy, whose progress and re- 
sults imbittered his later career. Garnier states (in 
Life of Theodoret, v, 350) that Nestorius had been The- 
odoret’s fellow-pupil in the monastery of St. Euprepius, 
and charges the latter with holding, in fact, the views 
which caused the ruin of the former representative of 
the Antiochian school. It appears, however, that The- 
odoret was concerned rather to resist the intolerance of 
Cyril of Alexandria and combat his errors, opposite to 
those of Nestorius, than to advocate the views of the 
latter, With his school, he opposed the unification of 
the two natures in Christ, and taught that the Logos 
had assumed, but had not become, flesh. He denied 
that God had been crucified, and thereby implied that 
God had not been born, and that the term Seordxog 
could not, in any proper sense, be applied to Mary. It 
was, of course, impossible that while holding such views 
he should become an avowed antagonist of Nestorius. 
In 430 Theodoret addressed a letter to the monks of 
Syria and surrounding countries in which he charges 
Cyril with having promulgated Apollinarism, Arianism, 
and other similar errors in the twelve Capitula. In 
431, at the Synod of Ephesus, he urged delay in the 
transaction of business until the Eastern bishops could 
arrive; and when that advice was disregarded, he unit- 
ed with those bishops in a synod which condemned the 
proceedings of the council and deposed Cyril. He also 
headed, with John of Antioch, the delegation which the 
Orientals sent to the emperor with their confession of 
faith, whose rejection closed the series of incidents con- 
nected with the Ephesian synod. After his return from 
that mission, Theodoret wrote five books on the incar- 
nation (levradoytoy’ Evav3pwrwsewc), with the intent 
of setting forth his views and exposing the heretical 
tendency of Cyril's tenets and the unjust conduct of his 
party in the proceedings at Ephesus. Of this work 
only a few fragments remain, which are derived from 
the Latin version of Marius Mercator, a bigoted adhe- 
rent of Cvrillian views. He also wrote a work in de- 
fence of the memory of his master, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, against the charge of having originated Nesto- 
rianism (see Hardouin, Act. Cone. ili, 106 sq.). He was. 
however, induced to vield to the pressure brought to 
bear by John of Antioch on the opponents of the policy 
of the emperor, and to acknowledge the orthodoxy of 
Cyril. He also submitted, under protest, to the deposi- 
tion of Nestorius, But when the Nestorians were treat- 
ed with extreme severity in 435, he renounced the idea 
of peace, and once more stood forth the decided oppo- 
nent of Cyril. 

With the accession of Dioscurus as the successor of 
Cyril, Theodoret’s position became more unfavorable. 
He opposed Eutychianism, as Cyril’s doctrine now came 
to be called, with inflexible energy; and the new patri- 
arch, in 448, procured an order which forbade him, as a 
mischief-maker, to pass bevond his diocese. Theodoret 
defended himself in several letters addressed to promi- 
nent personages (Ep. 79-82), and wrote repeatedly also 
to Dioscurus; but the latter responded with publicly 
anathematizing the troublesome bishop, and finally with 
causing him to be deposed, in 449, by a decree of the 
“ Robber Synod” of Ephesus. Theodoret now invoked 
the assistance of the see of Rome, which was readily 
granted by Leo I; and he also applied to other Occi- 
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dental bishops (Fp. 119). In the meantime he had 
been sent to the monastery of Apamea, where he was 
subjected to rigorous treatment until the emperor The- 
odosius died, in 450, and Pulcheria, with her husband, 
Marcian, ascended the throne. The imperial policy 
now changed, and the deposed bishops were set at lib- 
erty. Theodoret appeared before the cecumenical syn- 
od of Chalcedon in 451 as the accuser of Dioscurus and 
as a petitioner for the restoration of his bishopric. In 
this svnod he found himself charged with being a Nes- 
torian, and was prevented from making any explanation 
of his views until he consented to pronounce an anathe- 
ma on Nestorius, He was thereupon unanimously re- 
stored (Hardouin, Cone. ii, 496). This action has been 
very generally condemned by students of history as the 
one blot upon an otherwise spotless career; but there 
are not wanting apologists to defend even this (see 
Smith, Dict. of Biog. and Mythol. s. v. “ Theodoret”). 
It would undoubtedly have been more creditable to him 
to have resisted the clamor of his enemies at that time. 
He left the synod with a crusty “farewell,” and return- 
ed to his bishopric, where he died in 457. The Eu- 
tychians anathematized his memory at their synods of 
-499 and 512, and his name was involved in the contro- 
versy of the Three Chapters. See CHAPTERS, THE THREE. 
Theodoret was the author of many works in exege- 
:8is, history, polemics, and dogmatics, the exegetical be- 
ing of chief consequence. He was generally free from 
the disposition to allegorize, and had a taste for simple 
-and literal exposition. His method is partly exposito- 
ry, partly apologetic and controversial. On the histor- 
ical books of the Old Test. he rather discusses difficult 
passages than presents a continuous commentary. He 
‘treated the first eight books, and also Kings and Chron- 
icles, on the plan of simply stating and meeting the dif- 
ficulties they present to the thoughtful mind, without 
-entering into a consecutive commentary of the several 
books; but upon other books he wrote expositions in 
the usual form. His commentaries on Psalms, Canti- 
-cles, and Isaiah exist no longer save in fragmentary 
extracts. He wrote also on the remaining prophets, 
the Apocryphal book Baruch, and the Pauline epistles; 
and Schroéckh preferred Theodoret’s commentary on the 
latter to all others, though it is very deféctive as, re- 
gards the statement of the doctrinal contents of the 
‘several books. The apologetical work ‘EAAnyixwy Ot- 
parevTikn Tadnpuarwy, etc., was intended to exhibit the 
-confirmations of Christian truth contained in Grecian 
philosophy, and affords evidence of the author's varied 
learning, as do also his ten discourses on Providence. 
His dogmatico-polemical works are, a censure of Cyr- 
‘il’s twelve heads of anathematization :—Franistes, seu 
Polymorphus, containing three treatises in defence of 
‘the Antiochian Christology, and directed against En- 
tyches, in 447, one year before the condemnation of that 
heretic at Constantinople :—a compendium of heretical 
fables, whose statements are evidently inexact and very 
superficial; this work contains so harsh a judgment of 
Nestorius as to lead Garnier to deny its authenticity: 
— twenty -seven books against Eutychianism, an ab- 
‘stract of which is supplied by Photius (Bibi. Cod. 46). 
The historical works are two in number—A History of 
-the Church, in five books, extending from 325 to 429, 
which serves to complement Socrates and Sozomen :—and 
avery much inferior biAdSe0¢ ‘loropia, or Religiosa His- 
toria, which contains the lives of thirty celebrated her- 
mits, and is rather the work of a credulous ascetic than 
-of a learned theologian. 
There are only two complete editions of Theodoret’s 
works, the first by the Jesuits Sirmond and Garnier 
(Paris, 1642-84), in five volumes. The last volume was 
added after Garnier’s death by Hardouin. The other 
‘edition, by Schulze and Nosselt (Halle, 1769-74, 5 vols. 
in 10 pts. 8vo), is based on the former, and contains all 
‘that is good, while it corrects much that is faulty in its 
predecessor. For an account of editions of separate 
‘works, see Hoffmann, Lex. Bibl. Script. Gree. 
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See Garnier, Dissertationes, in vol. v of Schulze’s ed. ; 
Tillemont, Mémoires, vol. xiv; Cave, Hist. Lit. s. v. “423,” 
p. 405 fol. ed. Basil.; Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, vii, 429; viii, 
277; Schulze, De Vita et Scriptis Theod. Dissert. prefixed 
to vol. i of his edition; Neander, Gesch. d. christl. Rel. u. 
Kirche, vol. ii passim; Schréckh, Christl. Kirchengesch. 
xviii, 365 sq.; Oudin, Comment. de Scriptor, Eccl.— 
Smith, Dict. of Biog. and Mythol. s. v.; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. 3. V. 


Theodoérus. See THEODORE; THEODULtS. 


Theodosians, a sect of dissenters from the Russo- 
Greek Church, who separated some years since from 
the Pomoryans, partly because they neglected to pur- 
ify by prayer the articles which they purchased 
from unbelievers. They are noted for their hon- 
esty and strict observance of the Sabbath. An early 
Protestant sect bearing this name was formed in 
Russia in 1552 by Theodosius, one of three monks 
who came from the interior of Muscovy to Vitebsk, 
a town in Lithuania, These monks condemned idol- 
atrous rites, and cast out the images from houses and 
churches, breaking them in pieces, and exhorting the 
people, by their addresses and writings, to worship God 
alone, through our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘The inhabitants 
renounced idolatry, and built a church, which was 
served by Protestant ministers from Lithuania and 
Poland. 


Theodosius I, Roman emperor, whose services to 
the State and the Church earned for him the title of 
“ the Great,” was descended from an ancient family, and 
born about A.D. 346 at Cauca or at Italica, in Spain. 
His father was Comes Theodosius, the soldier who re- 
stored Britain to the empire. He was trained in the 
camp of his father, and entered on a military career, ap- 
proving his talents in a campaign in Meesia in 374, 
where he defeated the Sarmatians; but he renounced 
his brilliant prospects when the emperor Gratian caused 
the elder Theodosius to be beheaded at Carthage in 
376, and retired to his estates, where he engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. The incursions of the Goths soon 
rendered his services necessary in the field. Gratian 
called him to fill the place of his colleague Valens, whe 
had fallen at Hadrianople, and he was proclaimed Au- 
gustus Jan. 19,379. He received the government of 
the East. His conduct of the war was distinguished 
by the prudence with which he handled the dispirited 
troops, so that victory was gained without the tighting 
of pitched battles, On his return he passed through a 
severe sickness, and, in the belief that his end was near, 
received baptism at the hands of Ascolius, the orthodox 
bishop of Thessalonica. His baptism was followed, Feb. 
28, 380, by an edict which imposed the Nicene Creed 
on his subjects as the faith of the land. Other laws, 
having regard to the improvement of morals and the 
welfare of the State, followed on his restoration to health. 
The Goths were subdued in successive campaigns, and 
admitted into the empire as allies. 

At the time of the accession of Theodosius, Constan- 
tinople was the principal seat of Arianism. Demophi- 
lus, the Arian prelate, preferred to resign his dignities 
rather than subscribe the Nicene Creed, and Gregory of 
Nazianzum was invited to become his successor. He 
declined the place, but induced the emperor to deprive 
the Arians of the possession of all churches and oth- 


er property, and to expel them from the metropolis. 


The Eunomians experienced similar treatment. The 
Manichean heresy was made punishable with death af- 
ter the Second Ccumenical Council had, in 381, con- 
firmed the Nicene Creed and condemned all heretics, 
Theodosius also exempted bishops from obedience to 
the civil tribunals; and to his reign belongs the infamy 
of first establishing inquisitors of the faith. Measures 
were also taken to prevent the sacrifice of bloody offer- 
ings and the practice of augury among the adherents of 
heathenism, which induced such votaries to retire from 
the cities to more distant and unimportant places. This 
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gave rise to the terms pagan and paganism in popular 
usage when speaking of the polytheistic religions. 

In the year 385 the princess Pulcheria died, and 
soon afterwards the empress Flacilla, panegyrics being 
pronounced in their honor by Gregory of Nyssa; and in 
the following year Theodosius married Galla, the sister 
of Valentinian II, emperor of the West. The latter, 
with his mother, was expelled from Italy in 387 by 
Maximus, the usurper who ruled in Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain; and Theodosius, after he had heard that Max- 
imus favored the pagans, marched against and defeated 
him. He entered Rome on June 13, 389, In 391 oc- 
curred the famous incident in which Ambrose, the arch- 
bishop of Milan, forbade the emperor to enter his church, 
and required of him the acknowledgment of his guilt 
in having delivered over to death 7000 (chiefly inno- 
cent) inhabitants of Thessalonica, in retaliation for the 
murder of his governor, Boteric. ‘The emperor laid aside 
the insignia of his rank, and entreated pardon for his 
great sin before the congregation in the Church of Mi- 
lan; and he issued an edict by which an interval of 
thirty days was fixed between every severe sentence 
and its execution. 





Coin of Theodosius 1. 


The affairs of the Western Empire were at length set- 
tled, and Valentinian re-established on the throne, so 
that Theodosius was at liberty to return to his own cap- 
ital. On the way, he delivered Macedonia from the 
robbers who lurked in its forests and swamps, and en- 
tered Constantinople in November, 391. Valentinian, 
however, was slain on May 15, 392, probably at the 
instigation of Arbogastes, a soldier of Frankish race, 
whose influence with the army made him more power- 
ful than his lord. Eugenius, a learned rhetorician and 
skilful courtier, the mere instrument of Arbogastes, be- 
came emperor. Theodosius met the usurper in the 
plains of Aquileia, and achieved a victory which de- 
stroyed both Eugenius and Arbogastes, and secured the 
submission of the West. Four months later Theodosius 
died, Jan. 17, 395, of dropsy. His body was brought 
to Constantinople, and buried in the mausoleum of Con- 
stantine the Great. 

See Zosimus, Hist. lib. iv, passim ; Claudian, L. Seren. 
50 sq.; De IV Cons. Horori, etc.;- Pacatus, Panegyr. 
Theod. Aug.; Themistius, Oratt. 5, 6, 16, 18; Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccl. lib. v, vii; Socrates, lib. vy Theodoret, Hist, 
Eccl. lib. v; Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxii, xxix; Je- 
rome, ad an. 379, and De Viris Illustr. cxxxiii, 103; Am- 
brose, Epp. 17, 21, 27, 28, 51, 67, etc.; id. De Obitu Theod. 
passim ; Idathius, Chron. p. 10 sq., and Fast. p. 110; Oro- 
sius, lib. vii; Cod. Theod. passim ; Augustine, De Civitate 
Dei, lib. v; Rufinus, Hist. Eccl. II, vi; Prosper, Chron. ; 
Cedrenus, p. 552 sq.; Greg. Naz. Carm. p. 21; id.Orat. 25 ; 
Theophanes, p. 105 sq.; Libanius, Orat. pro Templis, ed. 
Reiske; Symmachus, Epist. x, 17 sq.; Greg. Nyss. Opp. 
tom. iii, ed. Paris; Evagrius, Hist. Eccl. i, 20; Eunap. 
Ædes, c. 4, p. 60 sq.; Paulin, Vita Ambros, c. 24; Philo- 
storgius, II, xi; Ambrose, De Valent. Obitu Cons. p. 1173. 
Also Fléchier, Hist. de Théodose le Grand (Paris, 1680, 
8vo; Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, vol. v; Gibbon, ch. 
iv and v; Baumgarten, A ligem, Weltgesch. (Halle, 1754) 
vol. xiv; Miller [P. E.], Comment. Hist. de .. . Theodos. 
(Gött. 1797 sq.); Rüdiger, De Statu Paganorum sub 
Impp. Christianis; Suffken, De Theod, M. ete. (Lugd. 
1828); Pauly, Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Ullmann, Gregor v. 
Nazianz (Darmst. 1825); Olivier, De Theod. M. Consti- 
tutionibus (Lugd. Bat. 1835): Schröckh, Christl. Kirchen- 
gesch. vol. vii; Gieseler, Kirchengesch. vol.i; Smith, Dict. 
of Biog. and Mythol.s. v.; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 
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Theodotians, a name given to the MONARCHIANS: 
(q. v.), from their founder, Theodotus (q. v.). 


Theodotion is the name of one of the Greek trans- 
lators of the Old Test. after the time of the Septuagint 
(q. v.). According to Epiphanius (De Pond. et Mens. 
c. 17, 19), he was a native of Sinope, in Pontus, and for a 
time sided with the Marcionites, but left them after- 
wards and became a Jew. Irenæus, however, calls him 
Ephesitus, i.e. a native of Ephesus; while Jerome and 
Eusebius call him an Ebionite, or semi-Christian. Bleek 


thinks it most probable that Theodotion was a Juda- 


izing heretic, a semi-Christian and Ebionite, according 
to Jerome’s prevailing description of him. His reasons 
for thinking it probable that he professed to belong to 
the Christian Church are these two: a. “We tind no 
trace of the Jews ever making use of his translation, 
and still less of its having been held in esteem by them: 
much more was this the case in the Christian Church, 
which accepted his translation of Daniel for ecclesiasti- 
cal use. 6. He has translated a clause in Isa. xxv, 8, 
Kareróðn 6 Ydvarog tig vixoc, precisely as in 1 Cor. 
xv, 54, but thoroughly deviating from the Sept... . 
This concurrence is probably not purely accidental, but 
is to be explained by Theodotion having appropriated 
to himself the Pauline translation of the passage; and 
this, again, makes it extremely probable that he was a 
Christian at the time of making the translation.” 

As to the time when this translation was made, ac- 
cording to Epiphanius it was published under the em- 
peror Commodus (A.D. 180-182), which, as Keil re- 
marks, “is not impossible, and can perfectly well be 
reconciled with the mention of him by Irenæus; yet it 
is by no means certain. In any case, his translation is 
not so ancient as that of Aquila, but more ancient than 
that of Symmachus” (q. v.). 

As to the character of the translation, if we receive 
the testimony of those who had the version in their 
hands, it approached the Sept. very nearly in sense and 
phraseology. ‘lhe mode of translation adopted by The- 
odotion holds an intermediate place between the scru- 
pulvus literality of Aquila and the free interpretation of 
Symmachus. The translator appears, indeed, to have 
made the Alexandrian version the basis of his own, and 
to have abided by it as long as it represents the Hebrew 
faithfully ; departing from it and freely translating for 
himself only where it inadequately expresses the sense 
of the original. His object was rather to supply the 
defects of that version than to give a new and inde- 
pendent one; hence the additions found only in the for- 
mer reappear in his work. From the remaining frag- 
ments, it may be inferred that his knowledge of Hebrew 
was not great. He has retained Hebrew words not very 
difficult or obscure, expressing them in Greek letters 
from ignorance of their meaning: “ Preter alia minus 
docti interpretis signa que erudito lectori exploranda 
remittimus, persepe illa verba Hebraica, quorum inter- 
pretatio non ita difficilis erat ut vertendi molestiam 
declinaret, Græcis literis expressit” (Monfaucon, Preli- 
minaria, VII, iii, 129, ed. Bahrdt). Thus, Isa. iii, 24, 
bsasnp=¢Syii ; xix, 15, PVAIN=aypwr; xliii, 20, 
Dn = evviv ; Joel ii, 17, nbn =ovAap ; Job viii, 
11, INR=adyt. But Jahn (Einleitung, i, 178 sq.) con- 
jectures that they were used among the Ebionites, and 
therefore retained by him—a supposition as improbable 
as that of Owen, that they were left so for particular 
reasons, such as the honor of the Jewish nation (/nquay 
into the Present State of the Sept. Version, p.108). Among 
Christians the version of Theodotion was held in higher 
estimation than that of Aquila and Symmachus; and 
Origen, in his Hexapla, supplied the omissions of the 
Sept. chiefly from it. At a later period his version of 
the book of Daniel was universally adopted in the Greek 
Bible among Christians, instead of the Alexandrian ver- 
sion. According to Bleek, this change occurred some 
time between the age of Origen and that of Jerome. 
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The latter says, in his Pref, in Daniel. “ Danielem juxta 
LXX interpretes Domini Salvatoris ecclesise non legunt, 
utentes Theodotionis editione, et cur hoc acciderit nescio. 
Sive enim quia sermo Chaldaicus est, et quibusdam pro- 
prietatibus a nostro eloquio discrepat, noluerunt Septua- 
ginta interpretes easdem linguæ lineas in translatione 
servare; sive sub nomine eorum a nescio quo non satis 
Chaldaicam linguam sciente editus est liber, sive aliud 
quid causæ exstiterit ignorans; hoc unum affirmare pos- 
sum, quod multum a veritate discordet, et recto judicio 
repudiatus sit.” Delitzsch (De Habacuct Prophete Vita 
atque Ætute Commentatio Historico-isagogica [ Grime, 
1844], p. 28) says, “ Quapropter ego (donec proferan- 
tur argumenta contrarii) versionem Danielis Theodo- 
tionianam ab ecclesia non prius adoptatam esse censeo, 
quam ab Origene tanquam castigata Alexandrinæ editio 
in Hexapla recepta et ab Eusebio et Pamphilio, cum ex 
his textum septuagintaviralem ederent, septuagintavi- 
rali substituta est.” Credner thinks that the Christians 
were so long under the pressure of contradictions, as- 
saults, and mockeries, from Jews and heathens combined, 
that finally (though, to be sure, not in general before 
the end of the 3d century) they gave up their Greek 
translation of the Sept., and set that of Theodotion in 
its place. From a passage by Jerome on Jer. xxix, 17, 
“Theodotio interpretatus est sudrinas; secunda pessima ; 
Symmachus novissimas,” it has been conjectured that 
there also existed a second edition of Theodotion’s ver- 
sion; but Hody (De Bibliorum Textibus, p. 584) thinks 
that the text of Jerome here is corrupt, and that after 
sudrinus we should insert 4 guile prima editio. 

Besides the literature given in Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 
420 sq., see also Davidson, Biblical Criticism, i, 217 sq.; 
Keil, /néroduction to the Old Test. ii, 232 sq.; Geiger, 

fachgelassene Schriften (Berlin, 1877), iv, 87; Kaulen, 
Einleitung in die hei. Schrift (Freiburg, 1876), p. 78; 
Delitzsch, op. cit., p. 28 sq.; Ginsburg, Commentary on 
Ecclestustes (Lond, 1861), p. 497 sq. See GREEK VER- 
sions. (B. P.) 


Theod’otus (@eddoroc, God - given = Johanan), 
one of the three messengers sent by Nicanor to Judas 
Maccabeeus to negotiate peace (2 Macc. xiv, 19). B.C. 
cir. 162. 


Theoddtus THE Futter (6 oxvretc) was a leather- 
dresser who went from Byzantium to Rome about the 
end of the 2d century, and there taught Ebionitish doc- 
trines; but the Romish bishop Victor is said to have 
excommunicated him from the Church. Theodotus 
maintained that Jesus, although born of the Virgin ac- 
cording to the will of the Father, was a mere man, and 
that at his baptism the higher Christ descended upon 
him. But this higher Christ Theodotus conceived as 
the Son of him who was at once the supreme God and 
Creator of the world, and not (with Cerinthus and other 
Gnostics) as the son of a deity superior to the God of 
the Jews. Epiphanius (Heres. 54) associates him with 
the Aloji. He must not be confounded with another 
heretical Theodotus (6 rpameZirng or apyvpaporBoc) 
who was connected with a party of the Gnostics, the 
Melchisedekites, See Neander, Hist. of Christ. Church, 
i, 580; Ueberweg, Hist. of Philosophy, i, 308. 

Theodrdmi (Oddpopor), a term applied to cou- 
riers in the early Church. It was their duty to give 
private notice to every member where and when the 
Church assemblage was to be held (Baronius, A nal. 58, 
n. 108). See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. viii, ch. vii, 
§ 15. 


Theodulph, termed Aurelianensis, probably a Goth, 
was one of the men whom Charlemagne invited to 
France for the advancement of learning. He was in 
Gaul as early as 781, and in his classical tendency resem- 
bled Alcuin, whose commendation he received. He was, 
in fact, one of the foremost representatives of the pe- 
culiar renaissance poetry called into being by Charle- 
magne’s forcible promotion of culture. His poems are 
not without value to an understanding of the social con- 
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ditions of his time. As a theological writer he is less 
important, his works being limited to tracts— De Ordiue 
Baptismi, De Spiritu Sancto —fragments of sermons, 
and Capitula addressed to the presbvters of his parish. 
The Capitula reveal his care fur his clergy, and espe- 
cially his concern for the establishing, by the clergy, of 
popular schools throughout the diocese. Charlemagne 
gave him the abbey of Fleury and the bishopric of Or- 
leans, and employed him in affairs of state. In 794 
Theodulph was present at the Council of Frankfort. 
After the death of Charlemagne, he appears to have at 
first connected himself with the party of Louis the Pi- 
ous, but afterwards to have desired a more powerful 
ruler, The complaint laid against him at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle accused him of conspiring with Bernard of Italy, 
and he was imprisoned in the monastery of Angers. 
He was pardoned by Louis, but was soon afterwards 
snatched away by death, in 821. 

Literature.—fiist. Lit. de la France, iv, 459; Tira- 
boschi. Storia della Lett. Ital. III, ii, 196; Bähr, Gesch. d. 
rém. Lit. in Carol. Zeitalter (Carlsruhe, 1840), § 34, 35, 
139; Guizot, Cours d'Histoire Moderne, ii, 334, Brussels 
ed. ii, 334; id. Hist. de la Civilisation en France, ii, 197— 
204. Theodulph’s poems were collected by Sirmond 
(Paris, 1646, 8vo). Also in Bibl. Patr. Maz. (Lugd. 
1677), xiv, 28; and in Migne, Patrol. 105. See Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Theodũlus (or THEoporus), the name of three 
bishops who at different times presided over the see of 
Valais in Switzerland. 

1. THEODoRvs I was the first bishop of the Church 
of Valais. He was present at the Synod of Aquileia 
in 881, which condemned the Arian bishops Palladius 
and Secundianus, as directed by the command of the 
emperor Gratian; and his zeal for orthodoxy was such 
that he refused to recognise Palladius as a Christian 
and priest. He was especially meritorious in enhanc- 
ing the welfare and glory of his own Church, where he 
is said to have established orthodoxy on an assured 
basis, and to have discovered the relics of the Thebaic 
martyrs, in whose honor he subsequently built a church 
near where the Church of St. Maurice now stands. The 
influx of pilgrims to this church caused him to devise 
an appropriate cult, and thereby to give occasion for 
the organization of a monastery. Theodorus also for- 
warded relics to Vitricius of Rouen and Martin of Tours, 
for which thanks are rendered by the former in his De 
Laudibus Sanctorum ; and he furnished Isaac, bishop 
of Geneva, with information respecting the discovery 
of the famous relics which became the basis of the leg- 
end written by Eucherins. Theodorus I thus appears: 
tu have been the actual apostle of the country, as he 
was its first consecrated bishop, and also the founder of 
the Church of Valais and of the cult which became its 
boast. His name appears in the oldest liturgical man- 
uscripts of the country, the very ancient Missale Sede- 
num, an ancient Martyrology preserved in the Castle of 
Valeria in Sion, and in the Muartyrol. Gallic. His 
name occurs also among those of the ten bishops who 
wrote to pope Siricius from Milan in 390. After this: 
he disappears, and is accordingly supposed to have died 
about 391. See the ancient Acta Conc.; S. Eucheri 
Passio Agaunesium Martyr.; ancient martyrologies ; 

"ita Theodul, Episc. in the Bollandists, ad Aug. 16, iii, 
278-280.— Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

2. THEODULUs or THEODoRvS II, bishop of Valais, 
is mentioned in the spurious articles of endowment by 
king Sigismund to the Convent of St. Maurice, and was 
evidently confounded by the author of that document 
with Theodorus I, as he is made to urge the erection 
of a new convent and an appropriate endowment, on the 
ground that the bones of the Thebaic martyrs were yet 
unburied; all this so late as A.D. 515. Despite the 
doubts raised by this anachronism, he must be supposed 
to have existed, as his name occurs in the ancient and 
trustworthy list of Agaunensian bishops, and in all sub- 
sequent lists as well. He is also mentioned by an 
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anonymous contemporary, in the life of abbot Ambrose 
of St. Maurice, as having raised collections in behalf of 
the new church edifice, and as having assisted in the 
collection of relics for its endowment. A new bishop, 
Constantius, appears in the Synod of Epaon in A.D. 
517; the death of Theodorus was accordingly prior to 
that date. See Bolland, ad Aug. 27. 

3. THroporvus III, preferably called THeopu vs, 
the most famous, but also the most imperfectly authen- 
ticated, bishop of Valais of this name, is reputed to have 
lived in the time of Charlemagne. The only source for 
the assumption that he lived is the legend of St. Theo- 
dulus, by Ruodpert, which runs as follows: Theodulus, 
of the noble family of Grammont, in Burgundy, was in- 
vited by Charlemagne to a general council which was 
to devise means for restoring his peace of mind. All 
the bishops responded to the monarch’s tears with the 
promise of twenty, and even more, prayers and sacrifices, 
but Theodulus promised only a single one. His prayer 
was continued day and night and followed with the 
mass, so that God sent an angel who revealed to The- 
odulus the emperor’s crime, and assured him that it was 
forgiven. Thus attested, the emperor could not doubt 
the bishop’s assurance, and rewarded the latter with 
the prefecture of his country, that he might be able to 
control the rude inhabitants, while exempting the cler- 
gy from the civil authorities. A later addendum to this 
legend relates that Theodulus had revealed to him by 
an angel that the pope intended to spend a night in 
the embraces of a concubine. While thinking upon 
this revelation, the devil drew near in female form. 
Theodulus seized him, leaped on his shoulders, and 
compelled him to serve as a medium of transportation 
to Rome, where he was able to prevent the papal sin. 
The Bollandists add to the above a miracle, through 
which Theodulus filled all obtainable vessels with the 
juice of a single grape which he had blessed at a time 
when the vintage had failed. This miracle elevated 
him to the rank of patron saint of the country, in which 
character he is still commemorated with great rejoic- 
ings on Aug. 16. No martvrologies or similar docu- 
ments mention this Theodulus, Ruodpert is clearly a 
mythical personage. The bishop under consideration 
is imaginary, and probably developed out of the fact 
that donations to the Church of Valais were made in 
honorem S. Marie or S. Theodori (Theoduli), and the 
other fact that Charlemagne had a court bishop named 
Theodore, who dedicated the Church of Zurich. See 
Gelpke, Kirchengesch. d. Schweiz, i, 91 sq., 120 sq.; ii, 
95 sq.; Briguet, Vallesia Christiana (1744), p. 48 sq., 95 
sq.; Rivaz, De la Légion Thébéenne (1779), p. 37, ete. ; 
Comment. Previus Gulielmi Cuperi, etc.—Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. s. v. 

Theognostus. A person of this name is said by 
Philip of Sida (see Dodwell, Dissert. in Iren. [Oxon. 
1689], p. 488 sq.) to have presided over the catechetical 
school of Alexandria in the second half of the 3d cen- 
tury. Photius calls him an Alexandrian and an ex- 
egete; and he was unquestionably an Origenist, in the 
strict sense. Photius also expressiv states that Theog- 
nostus shared the errors of Origen with respect to the 
Trinity, and termed the Son xriopa (comp. Dionys. Al- 
exand., and see Athanasius, De Blusph. in Spirit. Sanc- 
tum; also Origen, De Princ. i, 3, 7, 63). Theognostus 
wrote seven books of Hypotheses, which, according to 
Photius, constitute a doctrinal work constructed in the 
order of loci—(1) of God the Father as the exclusive 
originator of the world (against an assumed eternity of 
matter); (2) of the Son; (3) of the Holy Spirit; (4) 
of angels and demons; (5 and 6) of the incarnation; 
(7) of the world-order. The brief extracts from this 
work which were preserved by Athanasius in De Decret. 
Nic. Synod. § 25, and a fragment from that father’s work 
On the Blasphemy of the Holy Ghost (Athan. Ep. 4 ad 
Serap. § 11) may be found in Routh, Reliq. Sacr. iii, 
221 sq. See Galland, Bibl. Vet. Patr. iii; Guericke, De 
Schola Alexand. (Halle, 1824), i, 78; ii, 325 sq. 
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Theogony (Seoyovia), the name given in ancient 
Greece to a class of poems recounting the genealogy of 
the gods. Musseus is said to have written the earliest 
Theogony ; but his work, as well as the theogonies of 
Orpheus (q. v.) and others, have perished; that of 
Hesiod being the only one that has come down to us. 
This has been translated by Thomas Cook (Lond. 1728, 
2 vols. 4to). 


Theologal. The third Lateran Council, held in 
1179, ordered that teachers should be appointed to the 
various churches and monasteries who should instruct 
the clergy, and be rewarded for their labors with suit- 
able benefices. The fourth Lateran Council repeated 
this ordinance, and provided in Canon 10 that only ca- 
pable men should be appointed in cathedrals and con- 
vent churches, who should, in their capacity of masters, 
assist the bishops in preaching, hearing confessions, im- 
posing ecclesiastical penalties, and otherwise promoting 
the welfare of Christians. Canon 11 provided, in ad- 
dition, that, where the means of a church permitted, 
a good teacher of grammar should be appointed; while 
metropolitan churches should appoint a theologian, 
whose business it should be to instruct the clergy and 
other religionists in the knowledge of Holy Scripture 
and all other matters which are important to the care of 
souls. This teacher should be allowed the income from 
a prebend so long as he continued to perform the func- 
tions of his office, but should not rank as a canon; and 
it was to such instructors that the name of theologal 
was given. The Council of Basle ordered the more 
general employment of theologals. See Fortgesetzte 
Samml. v. alten u. neuen theol. Sachen ( Leips. 1721), 
p. 968; Mansi, Sacr. Conc. Nova et Ampliss. Collectio 
( Venet. 1778), xxii, 998 sq.— Herzog, Reul-Encyklop. 
8. V. 


Theologia Germanica (the German title is 
Büchlein von der deutschen Theologie) is the title of 
the famous theological work, by an unknown author, 
which was discovered by Luther and published for the 
first time by him in 1516. The title implies merely 
that it is a German theological work, and is not to be 
understood as asserting the spirit of exclusiveness to 
which Poiret objected, in any degree. 

The contents of the book are entirely in harmony 
with the writings of Tauler, Suso, and other mystics 
connected with the Friends of God of the 14th century. 
Its object is to teach self-renunciation, the laying-aside 
of our own and the accomplishing of the Divine will. 
It declares that only our self-will separates man from 
God, the perfect one; it was self-will that changed an- 
gels into devils, and it is this alone which feeds the 
flames of hell. Haughty and opinionated minds, it as- 
serts, aim at perfection in other ways than that of hu- 
mility and obedience. In this their conduct resembles 
that of the devil, and they can accordingly end only in 
ruin. Communion with God is to be had only when 
the soul passes through repentance and is purified from 
sin and selfishness, thus attaining ta enlightenment. 
Love and the practice of virtue are also requisite to 
true enlightenment, as is, in addition, a cheerful en- 
durance of trials and temptations. Thus enlightened, 
a soul attains to union with God and enters into un- 
ending perfection. 

The book has been attributed to various authors, e. g. 
Eblendus, Tauler, etc., but without authority. Luther's 
preface declares that it was written by a priest and 
custos in the “ Deutschherrn” house at Frankfort-on-— 
the-Main. A manuscript copy, discovered by Dr. Reuss 
of Witrzburg, calls it simply Der Frankfurter. Ham- 
berger, in Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v., thinks that 
the priest Heinrich of Rödelheim has been shown be- 
yond controversy to be its author. ‘The question of 
authorship is a difficult one, because the writer, who 
was associated with the Friends of God, intentionally 
followed the custom of those mystics ir. writing anony- 
mously. 
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The fact that Luther first gave publicity to the work 
caused it tu be regarded in time as the special property 
of Protestants. The Romish Church at first paid no 
attention to it, though it gave occasion to the Bavarian 
bishop Pirstinger to write a Tewtsche Theologey from 
his point of view. In March, 1621, however, the Ger- 
man Theology was placed on the /ndex. A recent Ro- 
mish theologian, Giinther, has charged it with pan- 
theistic tendencies; but this is evidently malicious, 
since it strains the language of a book which does not 
pretend to a strictly scientific character further than 
the case will warrant, Luther's edition of 1516 was 
incomplete; but the second edition comprehended the 
whole work, and was accompanied with a preface from 
his pen. Numerous editions followed in rapid succes- 
sion, Luther himself adding five to those already men- 
tioned. The most desirable edition is perhaps that of 
Johann Arndt, who supplements Luther’s preface with 
an excellent one by himself (1631). The manuscript 
discovered by Dr. Reuss was edited by Dr. Pfeiffer, of 
Vienna (2d ed. 1855). This version is more complete 
than Luther’s, particularly in the first third and near the 
end of the work. Repeated translations have been made 
into Low-German, Flemish, English, Latin, and French ; 
the best-known English version being that of Miss 
Susanna Winkworth, with preface by Rev. C. Kingsley, 
and introduction by Prof. Stowe ( Andover, 1856 ).— 
Lisco, Heilslehre der Theologia Germanica, etc. (Stutt- 
gart, 1857), and Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 

Theologian, one who treats of theology, or the sci- 
ence of things divine. The most ancient Greeks used 
the latter term in the sense of narratio de deo, and those 
who wrote the history of the gods, their works and ex- 
ploits, were called JeoXcyor. Moses is called by Philo 
Seodoyetv when he gives the history of the creation. 
Among the Romans, from the time of Numa Pompilius 
to that of the emperors, the knowledge and worship 
of the gods were made subservient to the interests\of 
the State. Thus, according to Augustine (De Civ. Dei, 
vi, 1), there were three kinds of theology — the poet- 
ical, or that of the poets; the physical, or that of the 
philosophers; and the political, or that of the legisla- 
tors. The Greek Christians originally designated any 
deep philosophical apprehension of the truths of relig- 
ion by the term Gnosis (knowledge), which was op- 
posed to Pistis (faith). First, during the 3d and 4th 
centuries, the: word theology came into use especially 
in connection with such of the fathers as defended the 
doctrine of the deity of the Logos. In this sense the 
evangelist John and Gregory of Nazianzum were term- 
ed theologians, During the same period, the word the- 
ology was applied to the doctrine of the Trinity. In 
the century following, Theodoret widened its applica- 
tion by applying it to the whole circle of theoretical 
instruction in religion. Finally, in the 12th century, 
Abelard, in his Theologia Christiana, gave the word 
that comprehensive signification it still bears, as ex- 
pressive not only of a theoretical, but also of a prac- 
tical, exposition of religious truth. In general, there- 
fore, theology is the knowledge of God carried to the 
highest degree of perfection in respect to correctness, 
clearness, and evidence of which it is susceptible in this 
world. 

Theology is divided into two great branches—(1) 
Natural, or that which relates to such disclosures of 
himself as God has made in the outward world: and 
(2) Revealed, or such as he has made through his spo- 
ken and written word. Eminent writers in the latter 
department of theology, as Schleiermacher, Hayenbach. 
Pelt, Godet, and others, present different methods of 
arranging the different subjects embraced in this stnudv. 
See THEOLOGY. The arrangement adopted by Dr. J. 
M‘Clintock is given in the article METHODOLOGY (q. V.). 
The different branches are discussed under their several 
heads. See also APOLOGETICS; ECCLESIASTICAL His- 
TORY ; ECCLESIASTICAL PoLiry; EtHics; POLEMICs, 
etc. 
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Theoldgus is the title of a clerical instructor of the 
clergy associated in chapters, etc., who was appointed, 
by the authority of several councils, to teach the Holy 
Scriptures; the Theologal (q. v.). 

Theology (from 3¢d¢, God, and Adyog, discourse) 
is not to be interpreted simply as its etymology re- 
quires, as the doctrine of God, nor yet historically, as 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but is to be understood with 
reference to a definite range of life which it is to bring 
into the consciousness and apprehend both theoretical- 
ly and practically. Theology is not, consequently, the 
doctrine of the Christian religion, nor of the self-con- 
sciousness of God in man, as speculative theology is 
wont to speak, nor yet of the feeling of the Absolute. 
It is primarily the shaping of a life in man; in the lan- 
guage of Steenstrup, the Danish divine, it is an inter- 
nal habit which lies deeper than the intellect. This 
has been conceded since the time of Schleiermacher 
with reference to both religion and theology. Rudel- 
bach describes it as a science of divine things mediated 
by the Spirit of God. Vilmar teaches that trne theol- 
ogy is esoteric in form, because truly scientific; but also 
practical, because it involves piety and the entire con- 
tents of religion. It sustains to the practical life, how- 
ever, only the relation of idea to practice. The heart 
of the Christian life is, moreover, not religion, but the 
kingdom of God, or God’s organic revelation to the 
world—the Church (see Storr, Schleiermacher, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, and many Romish theologians; also 
Kling, in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xii, 600-606). Theol- 
ogy thus becomes the science of the unfolded, objective 
self-manifestation of the Divine Spirit in the phenome- 
nal kingdom of God—a practical science which devel- 
ops progressively and side by side with that kingdom. 
But it is none the less a positive science also through 
its relation to the kingdom. Schleiermacher (Kurze 
Darstell, etc.) describes Christian theology as the com- 
prehension of all that scientific knowledge and those 
scientific methods without whose possession and use a 
harmonious direction of the Christian Church, i. e. a 
Christian Church government, is not possible. This 
definition is, however, too external; for in the material 
of theology all truth finds its goal, and that fact should 
be expressed in its definition. Both the object and the 
scientific character of theology will be retained if the 
latter be defined as the scientific self-consciousness of 
the Church with reference to its development through 
the Holy Spirit, or, more briefly, its self-consciousness 
with respect to its self-edification. 

From this definition theology branches out into par- 
ticular departments. The self-consciousness has for its 
Jirst task the apprehension of the Church in actualitv 
by determining its historical origin, development, and 
present state. Historical theology is the history of the 
kingdom of God consciously apprehended. It subdi- 
vides into the three special branches of Sacred History, 
Ecclesiastical History, and Ecclesiastical Statistics. 

The determination of sources and portrayal of the 
outworking and development of the leading principles 
by which events are governed are of primary importance 
in historical study. The first source here is wholly 
unique, being the might of the Divine Spirit. The 
source for the beginnings of the Christian Church is, 
at the same time, a regulative guide and vivifying prin- 
ciple to the Church. Bv the side of other sources it 
affords knowledge respecting the time of the origin of 
the Old Covenant, and its development until it became 
the New, and it possesses unquestionable authority as 
the earliest witness to the operative power of the Di- 
vine Spirit in the world, and consequently as its medi- 
ating principle, or as the Bible, the only sacred book. 

The first part of historical theology is consequently 
a knowledge respecting the Bible (Biblical theology, in 
the wider meaning). It is all-important. to determine 
what books belong to the Bible. and this is the business 
of the Canon. The whole Bible is to be authenticated 


| both in its parts and its text; to accomplish this is the 
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work of historical and textual criticism. Introduction 
to the books of the Old and New Tests. (Isagogics), or, 
more exactly, the History of the Canon and of Biblical 
Literature, presents the collective material to view, and 
is followed by philological and theological exposition. 
The scientific conception of this expository work is Her- 
meneutics, or the art of interpretation, The history of 
the Word of God, the Divine Revelation, and the pres- 
entation of its contents which have attained to their 
development are given in Sacred History (and Archæ- 
ology) and in Biblical Dogmatics and Ethics—usually 
termed, in Germany, Biblical Theology of the Old and 
New Tests.; the latter being the final and gradually de- 
veloping phase of the Divine Revelation, whose central 
point is the establishing of the kingdom of divine grace 
through Jesus Christ. This science is theologico-his- 
torical, and therefore deals largely with details, e. g. the 
particular doctrinal contents of separate Old-Test. books, 
etc. 

Personal convictions are of great importance in this 
connection. Without being rooted in the Divine Rev- 
elation, no apprehension of its meaning is possible. 
The contents of the Revelation as appropriated both by 
the individual and the Church must accordingly be re- 
ceived into the scientific consciousness, which indicates 
the task of scientific theology. The.latter, however, does 
not derive its contents directly from the Bible, but 
through numerous intermediate agencies, to contem- 
plate which is the work of Ecclesiastical History, and, 
in so far as they belong to the present age of the 
Church, of Ecclesiastical Statistics, 

Ecclesiastical History portrays the history of the king- 
dom of God in time from the founding of the Christian 
Church on the day of Pentecost to the present day, 


- having the end of prophecy continually in view as its 


goal. It directs its attention more prominently either 
to the outward development of that kingdom in the 
Church and the life as renewed and inspired by Chris- 
tianity (Church History), or to the consciousness of 
that development and its contents—the History of Doc- 
trines and the connected History of Christian Ethics, 
Literature, and Art. The study of Sources, Geography, 
Chronology, etc. likewise involves much that is pecul- 
iar, and requires the separate theological treatment of 
those branches, in consequence of which originate Pa- 
tristics, Ecclesiastical Archeology, History of Liturgies, 
etc. 

The present not only forms the limit of development 
at which the kingdom of God has arrived, but also the 
ground on which we stand. ‘The description of this 
ground is the work of Ecclesiastical Statistics. It in- 
cludes both external and internal conditions, both of 
the faith and the life, and gives rise, on the one hand, 
to Statistics of Churches in different countries and of 
different denominations and sects, and, on the other, to 
Historical Symbolics, 

Inquiry into the faith and morals of different denom- 
inations leads from Statistics over to Systematic Theology. 
The nature of the latter is determined by the nature 
of the Christian consciousness as based on a new life in 
the individual and the race. The development of that 
consciousness into scientific knowledge requires, first, an 
assured recognition of the principles which underlie the 
kingdom of God as manifested in Christianity; next, 
an unfolding of the contents of such principles in sys- 
tematic form; and, finally, a recognition of the relation 
of this knowledge to the universe of human knowledge. 
In this way is obtained a science of the principles and 
the particular phenomena of Christianity as they are 
given in its history (the science of Christian principles 
or fundamentals), a science of their doctrinal and ethi- 
cal contents generally, and also in the particular confes- 
sions (thetical theology), and a philosophy of Christian- 
ity (parallel to the philosophy of law in a different field 
of ethics). 

As Systematic Theology does not proceed from the 
Christian convictions of the individual, but from those 
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of the entire Church or of one of its subordinate parts, 
it provides room for Ecclesiastical Tradition. The start- 
ing-point is the idea of the kingdom of God which rests 
on the Word of God as objectively presented to us in 
the Canon, as approved in the heart in the character of 
Christ, and as given in Tradition in the forms of faith, 
custom, constitution, and methods. The consummation 
is in the Dogma, in which God’s kingdom is the object 
of the scientific consciousness of the general Church, or, 
under historical limitations, assumes a definite form in 
the particular denomination (Denominational Principles 
or Systematic Symbolics). At this point the doctrinal 
consciousness discovers its variation from the systems 
of other denominations ana of morbid apparitions with- 
in the Church to which it belongs, The latter obser- 
vation gives rise to Polemics, or, better, the Discussion 
of ethical and doctrinal excrescences in the Church 
(analogous to pathology in medicine). 

The ground has thus been prepared for the founding 
and establishing of Thetical Theology, the confessional 
Dogmatics and Ethics as traditionally determined on the 
basis of the underlying faith. Here the dogma, in its 
character of scriptural truth subjectively apprehended 
and handed down in the Church by authoritative tra- 
dition, attains to its complete development; and here 
the various doctrines are combined into a system through 
the labors of critical, religiously ethical, and systematic 
scholars. The true relation is accurately indicated by 
the oxymoron in the phrase “the science of the faith.” 
Unquestionable certainty is given in the faith, but the 
mind transmutes this successively and partially into 
knowledge. 

This dogmatico-ethic#l process begets a system of 
knowledge respecting God and divine things. This 
constitutes Speculative Theology, the last result of a phi- 
losophy of Christianity which was conceived in mysti- 
cism, unfolded in theosophy, sifted by criticism, and 
formed by speculation, and now presents Christianity 
with the science of it as the centre and goal of all cult- 
ure and as the crown of the scientific labors of the en- 
tire human race. Christianity is here presented as a 
religion, and as the highest manifestation of religion, 
and also as the complete realization of the kingdom of 
God on earth through a progressive development which 
reaches down to the final consummation; and in this 
light Christianity is presented as the central feature in 
the philosophy of human history. 

The duty of the Church to insure its own edification 
through the power of the Holy Spirit comes into prom- 
inence here, as it does in the historical department, 
That edification is Ecclesiastical Praxis, and the scien- 
tific understanding of its foundations and methods con- 
stitutes Practical Theology, the third principal branch 
of theological science. The starting-point of this sci- 
ence is the energy of the Christian life which is to be 
perfected. Practical theology is the science of human 
operations within the kingdom of God and as enabled 
by the Holy Spirit, to the end that that kingdom may 
be fully developed. Only through God can we arrive 
at God, in knowledge as in feeling or in practice. 

The setting-forth of these fundamentals, and of the 
methods by which the organism of God’s kingdom, par- 
ticularly in the Church, is to be erected on them, is the 
work of the science of Ecclesiastical Foundations, other- 
wise the science of the principles of Practical Theology, 
which finds its completion in the science of Church or- 
ganization, We next discover a separate department 
of Church law, which constitutes the second part of 
Practical Theology, and subdivides into Church law and 
Church government (in a restricted sense, Church poli- 
ty; in an unrestricted, the care of souls). The process 
of self-edification under the Holy Spirit’s influence, 
moreover, gives rise to a recognition of the means 
through which this is achieved, and thereby originated 
a third technical part, covering the theories of art meth- 
ods in the different Christian churches, which are known, 
with reference to the shaping of the external forms of 
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worship so that they may represent the worship of the 
inner man, as Liturgics; with reference to the proclama- 
tion of the Word of God, as Homiletics or Keryktics ; 
with reference to the training of the young, as Chris- 
tian Pædagogics and Catechetics; with reference to the 
conversion of heathen and other false religionists, as 
Halieutics and Theory of Missions; and with reference to 
the organization of scientific instruction for the Church, 
as Ecclesiastical Psdeutics, which has to do with the 
Christian organization of institutions of learning, as the 
placing of theological faculties in universities, the found- 
ing of theological seminaries, etc. Theological litera- 
ture cannot, of course, be brought within any rule, but 
may be classified in conformity with its manner of en- 
tering upon the arena of the Christian and the Church 
life.—- Herzog. Real-Encyklop.s.v. See THEOLOGIAN, 

See Pelt, Theol. Encyklop. (Hamb. and Gotha, 1843), 
with whose theory the above article is substantially 
agreed. See ENCYCLOPADIA OF THEOLOGY, with the 
literature there referred to. 


THEOLOGY, BıBLICAL. See BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


THEOLOGY, DoGMATICAL. 
THEOLOGY. 


THEOLOGY, Execeticat. See EXEGETICAL THE- 
OLOGY. 


THEOLOGY, Naturat. See NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


THEOLOGY, New ENGLAND; including “ New 
Divinity,” “Edwardean Divinity,” “Hopkinsianism,” 
etc. 

I. Origin and Development.—The original theology 
of New England was the strict Calvinism of the Re- 
formed standards, In 1648 the Westminster Confession 
was formally adopted by the synod convened at Cam- 
bridge, and it remained the standard of faith for all 
“the New English churches” until 1680, when “the 
elders and messengers of the churches in the colony 
of the Massachusetts in New England” substituted the 
confession drawn up by the Congregationalists of the 
mother country, and known as the “Savoy Confession.” 
In 1708 the Connecticut churches made the same change. 
This substitution was in neither case demanded by a 
changed theological sentiment in the churches, the Sa- 
voy Confession being almost word for word identical 
with the Westminster, except on points connected with 
Church polity. Its Calvinism was equally strict. Not 
long after this, however, strong and independent minds 
began to appear in the ranks of the New England min- 
istry, whose philosophical acumen and practical earnest- 
ness could not rest satisfied with a theological system 
which to them seemed palpably inconsistent in parts, 
and morally paralyzing as a whole. These, prompted 
partly by their own subjective difficulties, and partly by 
the exigences and influences of the period which wit- 
nessed the rise of New England Unitarianism, the in- 
troduction of Universalism, the visits of Charles Wes- 
lev and George Whitefield, the planting of Methodism, 
the Revolutionary War, the abolition of slavery in the 
New England states, the defection from orthodoxy of 
Harvard College and the largest churches of Massa- 
chusetts, the end of the compulsory support of religion 
by taxes, the fall of the Lockean and the rise of a tran- 
scendental school of philosophy, the extension of the 
Baptist and of the Methodist Episcopal and Protestant 
Episcopal churches over all the New England States, 
the founding of the noble missions of the American 
Board— not to mention remoter and less important 
events—commenced a series of modifications in the tra- 
ditional Calvinistic system of doctrine designed to ren- 
‘der it more rational, more palatable to the believer, and 
more easily defensible against the assailant. The proc- 
-ess has been going forward with a good degree of stead- 
iness ever since the days of president Edwards. One 
has suggested change in one part, another in another; 
one has brought forward a metaphysical novelty, an- 
Other a theological one, a third an ethical; liberal and 
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progressive influences have become incorporated in or- 
gans and institutions; free pulpits have popularized the 
various innovations; new generations have grown up 
under the influence of the improved doctrination; in 
short, an almost complete theological revolution has 
gradually taken place. In their earliest development, 
the more generally received of these new views were 
styled “ New-light Divinity ;” then “New Divinity,” 
afterwards “ Edwardean;” sometimes “ Hopkintonian” 
or “ Hopkinsian.” From the fact that Edwards, Hop- 
kins, West, and Catlin resided in Berkshire County, the 
system was at one time called “ Berkshire Divinity.” 
When embraced in Great Britain by Andrew Fuller, 
Dr. Ryland, Robert Hall, Sutcliffe, Carey, Jay, and Ers- 
kine, it was called “ American Theology,” to distinguish 
it from the European systems. In this country it has 
often been denominated “ New England Theology,” in 
order to discriminate it from systems that have prevail- 
ed in other parts of the land. This term, however, is 
far from satisfactory, partly because the New England 
theology of to-day is very different from the New Eng- 
land theology of a hundred and fifty vears ago, and part- 
ly because, in speaking of the New England theology 
of recent times, the term must be used in a sense suf- 
ficiently wide and vague to include differing types of 
doctrine historically associated with various individual 
divines and with the Andover, New Haven, and East 
Windsor (now Hartford) schools. 

The precise relation sustained by the elder Edwards 
(1703-58) to this theological development has long been, 
and still remains, a subject of controversy. The advo- 
cates of the most advanced new views are anxious to 
claim him as the real father of the whole movement, 
while the Old-school writers, with equal zeal, endeavor 
to guard the good man’s memory from so “slanderous” 
an allegation. The former appeal to the “Ten Im- 
provements in Theology,” enumerated by the younger 
Edwards (Works, i, 481) as having been “ made by his 
father,” and claim that such a list entitles their author 
to the very first rank among the innovators upon New 
England orthodoxy. The latter find in this enumera- 
tion of the younger Edwards only an effort on the part 
of its author to magnify the number and character of 
his father’s theological novelties, in order the better to 
prepare the wa@ for the introduction of his own more 
radical and dangerous ones. One writer (in Princeton 
Rev. Oct. 1858) has attempted to show that president 
Edwards’s only deviations from the current Calvinism 
of his age were confined to two points—viz., he held to 
mediate instead of immediate imputation; and, secondly, 
advocated “an eccentric philosophical theory of virtue.” 
The true state of the case would seem to be that Ed- 
wards, without intending to initiate, or even to occasion, 
such a grand revolution, really advanced principles and 
made statements which afterwards suggested, and al- 
most logically necessitated, the peculiar views and even 
phraseology of his successors (see Park, On the Rise of 
the Edwardean Theory of the Atonement). 

To present a complete delineation of New England 
theology, it would be necessary to write a critical his- 
tory of New England speculation. Contributions and 
modifying intluences have come from so many sources 
that even then it would be exceedingly difficult to ap- 
portion to each of the original elaborators his precise 
due. This difficulty is greatly enhanced by the inti- 
macy of the relations which subsisted among them. So 
close were those relations that in some instances it is 
next to impossible to determine the real authorship of 
important modifications. Edwards, Bellamy, and Hop- 
kins, the “ great triumvirate of New England theologi- 
ans,” were not merely contemporaries, they were confi- 
dential friends, reciprocal teachers and learners, mutual 
givers and receivers, allied investigators of divine truth. 
Each had peculiarities of belief, each held fast to the 
substance of the old Calvinistic system; but there was 
substantial agreement in much that was new and revo- 
lutionary. For many years they enjoyed the most fa- 
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vorable opportunities for the interchange of sentiments, 
mutual stimulation, and influence. Their relations to 
the generation succeeding were also intimate. The 
first was father of Dr. Edwards, the second his theologi- 
cal teacher, the third was his most valued counsellor, 
and was intimately associated with him in the exami- 
nation of his father’s MSS. West was a confidential 
companion of Bellamy and Hopkins, intimate also with 
Drs. Edwards, Smalley, and Emmons. Through Dr. 
Edwards the spirit of the triumvirate was transmitted 
to his pupils Dwight and Griffin, to his friends Backus 
and Smalley. Smalley was a pupil of Bellamy, the in- 
structor of Emmons, the friend of Hopkins and West. 
To ascertain the exact contribution of any one of these 
to the actual development is evidently a task of the 
greatest difficulty. 

About the year 1756 there were four or five clergy- 
men whose views had come to be popularly distinguish- 
ed as “ Edwardean.” In 1773 the number had increased, 
according to Dr. Stiles, to about forty-five. During this 
year Dr. Hopkins published his /nquiry into the Nature 
of True Holiness, elaborating the Edwardean theory 
more perfectly than Edwards had done; and, in a volu- 
minous appendix, defending it against the objections 
which Mr. Hart and others had published against it. 
Thenceforth the Edwardeans were generally denomi- 
nated “ Hopkinsians,.” This new term, though first ap- 
plied to the New Divinity with special reference to its 
doctrine of the utter sinfulness of all acts preceding re- 
generation, was soon used to designate all Calvinistic 
divines who favored the doctrines of general atonement, 
natural ability, the active nature of all holiness and sin, 
and the justice of God in imputing to men none but 
their own personal transgressions, Their number in 
1796, according to Dr. Hopkins, was upwards of a bun- 
dred. Dr. Stiles enumerates as among the champions of 
the new system in 1787 the two Edwardses, Bellamy, 
Hopkins, Trumbull, Smalley, Judson, Spring, Robinson 
(father of Dr. Edward Robinson), Strong, Dwight, Em- 
mons, In 1799 Hopkins appended the names of West, 
Levi Hart, Backus, presidents Balch and Fitch. A later 
pen has added the honored names of Dr. Catlin, presi- 
dent Appleton, and Dr. Austin. At the present time 
the peculiarities of New-school New England theology 
have very general prevalence in the orthodox Con- 
gregational churches of the New England and West- 
ern States, and are favored by many in other Calvinis- 
tic bodies. They are taught in the theological semi- 
naries of Andover, New Haven, Bangor, and Chicago. 
They are disseminated by quarterly and other organs 
of marked ability, among which the Bibliotheca Sacra 
and The New- Englander hold the first rank. They 
have affected the current theological teachings of the 
Baptist churches not a little; and the great schism which 
divided the Presbyterian Church in 1837 was chiefly 
traceable to their influence in that communion. See 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

II. Relation to Original Calvinism.—The metaphysi- 
cal and ethical principles accepted by the New-school 
representatives of modern New England theology, and 
fundamental to their system of doctrine, are the follow- 
ing: (1.) There is a radical distinction between necessi- 
ty and certainty. (2.) All sin is of an active and vol- 
untary nature; the same is true of all holiness. (3.) 
Although in every exercise the human will possesses 
the natural power of contrary choice, still, as a matter 
of fact, it is invariably determined by motives. In oth- 
er words, although the will always can choose the least 
apparent good, it always will choose the greatest appar- 
ent good. (4.) Natural ability must in all cases equal 
obligation. (5.) Moral character or deserts are in no 
case transferable. In logically adhering to these prin- 
ciples and such as these in all their theological applica- 
tions, the Edwardean divines have deviated from the 
old Calvinistic svstem in the following important theo- 
logical, anthropological, and soteriological points: 

1. Predestinution.—They do not teach that God de- 


crees the votitions of moral agents in such a sense as to 
make those volitions necessary, but only that he has če- 
termined so to make and place men that they will act 
just as they do. In this manner God’s decrees secure- 
the certainty of men’s choices, but do not secure their 
necessity. He predetermines all that lies back of the 
volition —the sensibilities of the agent and whatever 
may act on these—which predetermination enables him 
to foresee the result. At the same time, the agent is 
able in any case to choose otherwise than he actually 
does; and ought to make a holy choice even where God 
foresees that the choice will be sinful, and actually de- 
crees to do that which will in fact result in the sinful 
choice or to omit that which would prevent it. 

2. Original Sin.—Denying that there can be any ill 
desert prior to personal transgression, they repudiate 
the old Calvinistic doctrine respecting the imputation 
of Adam’s guilt to his posterity, both in its mediate and 
immediate forms, with their realistic and diathetic jus- 
tifications or theodicies. In its place they maintain that, 
in consequence of Adam’s transgression, all men are so. 
made and placed that they will uniformly, certainly, but 
freely, choose wrong rather than right. This constitu- 
tion is not sin, but merely the sure occasion of it. 

3. The Atonement.—(1.) As to its nature, they teach 
that the sufferings of Christ were a satisfaction, not to 
the distributive, but only to the general, justice of God. 
He suffered not the exact penalty of the law, but pains 
substituted for that penalty and answering its purpose 
in the securement of the ends of the moral government. 
(2.) As to the ground of its necessity. The necessity for 
an atonement was governmental, not arbitrary or onto- 
logical. (3.) Fruits: (a) simply release from the curse 
of the law, and thus mediately the blessings to the re- 
ception of which that curse was a bar (Emmons), or (b), 
all blessings whatsoever (Griffin and the main body). 
(4.) Extent. The atonement was not designed for the 
elect alone, but was made for all men as truly as for 
any. 

4, Justification does not consist in any real or hypo- 
thetical transfer of the righteousness of Christ to the 
believer, but in pardoning his sins for Christ’s sake and 
treating him as if innocent (Emmons), as if holy (main. 
body). 

5. Regeneration.—Objecting to old Calvinistic descrip- 
tions of this work, the New England theologians define 
it (a) as a divine communication of a new spiritual taste 
or relish (elder Edwards, Dwight, etc.) ; or (b), as a spir- 
itual illumination (Bellamy); or (c), asa (human) change 
of governing purpose under the influences of the Holy 

‘Spirit (Taylor, Finney, etc.); or (d), as a gradual con- 

version by the moral suasion of the Holy Spirit (pecul- 
iar to Gilbert and his sympathizers); or (e), as that 
radical change of the soul which is produced by the in- 
terposition of the Holy Spirit, and which consists in a 
change in the balance of the sensibilities and a change 
of preference from wrong to right (Prof. Park); or (f), 
as a restoration of that life-communion with which God 
was lost by sin (Bushnell). Professor Park would ap- 
ply the term regeneration to the work instantaneously 
wrought by the Holy Spirit on the nature of the soul, 
and the term conversion to the first holy act of the soul 
itself, the work of God preceding the free act of the 
soul in the order of nature, though not of time. By 
some the soul in this change is called wholly active 
(Emmons, Spring, Pond); by others, wholly passive 
(Smalley, Burton); by others, both active and passive 
(Park). i 

6. Perseverance.—The elect can fall away after regen- 
eration, even totally and finally, but never will. This 
is maintained by most on purely Biblical, as distinguish- 
ed from psychologi-al, grounds. 

Other points might be adduced on which original 
Calvinism and the new tenets are far from accordant; 
but these are the most fundamental, and the differences 
above indicated will be found a key to the whole sys- 
tem. Perhaps nothing better illustrates the spirit of 
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the two than their respective views of the final end of 
God in creation and providence. According to Old Cal- 
vinism, that end—the end to which all minor ones are 
subordinated—is the manifestation of God’s character, 
particularly his justice and mercy, to intelligent creat- 
ures; according to Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, as under- 
stood by many, it is the production of the largest amount 
of happiness possible, holiness being simply a means 
thereto; according to Andover, and perhaps the main 
body of New England Calvinists of the New School, it 
is the securement of the largest amount of holiness, the 
highest happiness being simply a natural consequence. 
(But see a somewhat different representation of Taylor’s 
views by president Porter in The New-Englander for 
1860, p. 726-773.) 

The controversy respecting the “ Doings of the Un- 
regenerate” has been quite too prominent in the history 
and development of this New Divinity to be passed 
over in silence. There have been three theories: (1.) 
That man is under obligation to repent at once, and 
that all moral choices before repentance are sinful and 
must be utterly forbidden (Emmons, Spring, Park). (2.) 
That man is under obligation to repent immediately, 
but he may perform preliminary acts which are neither 
sinful nor holy, and hence are not forbidden (Taylor). 
(3.) (Corresponding with the Old-school theory) That 
while all acts of choice are sinful before repentance, it 
is still right to exhort men to the performance of cer- 
tain acts before repentance, as this is the most probable 
method of securing their repentance (Dwight). 

ILI. Relation to Original Arminianism.—The repre- 
sentatives of old-fashioned Calvinism have often charged 
that the modifications introduced by the Edwardean di- 
vines have simply brought about a substitution of the 
Arminian system fur the Calvinistic one of the primi- 
tive New England churches. The teachings of New 
England theology with respect to the absolute depend- 
ehce of individual salvation upon individual divine elec- 
tion, as also with respect to “special” grace and to 
human ability considered apart from the gracious aids 
of the Holy Spirit, do not sustain this charge; but in al- 
most every other principle and doctrine the allegation is, 
in our view, susceptible of the fullest substantiation. 

1. Take the “five points” of the original Arminian 
controversy. The Calvinists affirmed and the Armin- 
iang denied (1) that the decrees of God respecting the 
eternal salvation or damnation of individual men are 
irrespective of the use they may. make of their own 
freedom ; (2) that in the divine purpose and by divine 
decree the benefits of the atonement are limited to un- 
conditionally elected individuals; (3) that in conse- 
quence of original sin all persons naturally engendered 
from Adam are in such a condition of spiritual death 
that without that effectual calling and supernatural 
renovation which is by divine decree limited to the 
elect they can do absolutely nothing either towards 
the fulfilment of God’s law. or towards an effectual ap- 
propriation of the benefits of redemption; (4) that those 
gracious influences of the Holy Spirit which are adapted 
aud sufficient to lead a sinner to true repentance and 
salvation are restricted to a portion of the race, name- 
ly, to the unconditionally elect; and (5) that true be- 
lievers cannot, by any possibility, totally and finally fall 
from grace. In every one of these memorable issues 
of the Remonstrant and Contra-Remonstrant parties 
the representatives of New England theology stand 
with the original Arminians, 

2. The same metaphysical and ethical principles un- 
derlie the two systems. We will review them in the 
order before given: (I.) Certainty as distinguished 
from necessity. This was a favorite Arminian distinc- 
tion (see Arminius, i, 280, 281; iii, 402, 411, 416, 423, 
425; Eptstole Theologice, epist. xix, lxxii [ Arminius]; 
Curcellæus, p. 774, etce.). (2.) Active and voluntary 
nature of sin and holiness, universally maintained by 
the Arminian divines (see, for instance, Episcopius, ii, 
92 b; Curcelleus, p. 136, 137, 902, 904; Limborch, II, 


xxiii, 15; ILI, iv, 8; V, iti, 2). (8.) Self-determination 
in view of motives. According to New -school New 
England theology, the will invariably chooses the 
greatest apparent good. This may be deemed incom- 
patible with Arminian principles. Properly explained, 
however, it does not seem to be so. The theory is not 
that the will invariably chooses the greatest real good 
proffered for choice, nor even the greatest apparent 
good as estimated by the cool exercise of judgment, but 
simply that it chooses that good which appears to the 
subject, organized, circumstanced, and disposed as he is, 
as most desirable. It is only saying, in other words, that 
a man invariably chooses just as under the circumstances 
at that moment the state of his mind prompts him to 
choose. But, (a), the Arminian authorities never denied 
this position. They denied that the mere absence of co- 
action constituted liberty (Episcopius, i, 356, 357 a); but 
New England divines do the same. They denied that 
mere spontaneity is liberty in its full sense (ibid. p. 198 b; 
Curcellzeus, p. 158, 159) ; but the New England divines do. 
the same. They denied, as did Leibnitz, that the deci- 
sion of the will is invariably determined “ ab ultimo judi- 
cio rationis practico” (Episcopius, i, 209 b sq.; Curcellæ- 
us, p. 985; Limborch, p. 131, etc.); but in the form pro-. 
pounded to them, the divines of New England would in 
like manner repudiate it. They denied that the will is 
necessarily determined by motives; but this doctrine is 
rejected with equal explicitness by champions of New- 
school New England theology. (6.) The will in all 
rational choices invariably acts in view of a good (Epi- 
scopius, i, 202 b, et al.). (c.) The will is able to choose 
the least apparent good. This follows from the Armin- 
ian doctrine, of power to the contrary. It is also illus- 
trated in choices between objects of equal apparent de- 
sirableness. ‘Si paria offerat, quorum alterum tantum 
eligendum est, libertas plenaria locum habebit” (ibid. 
p. 207). (d.) In all deliberate choices men ordinarie 
follow the decision of the judgment; when not, it is 
because “alia quædam causa impediat” (ibid. De Libero 
Arbitrio, VIII, ix). (e.) They will never choose evil 
as evil, or “sub ratione mali” (ibid. i, 215 b, 318 sq.). 
(J) Though the will does not invariably choose the 
greatest good according to the decision of the judg- 
ment, it does in all rational choices invariably choose 
that good which seems the most desirable to the whole 
man. This doctrine seems to be cleariv implied in cap. 
x of Episcopius, Examen Sententie Cumeronis. The 
apparent contradiction found in cap. viii of his Respon- 
sio ad Defensionem Cameronis is easily solved by ob- 
serving that according to the doctrine of Episcopius, as 
according to that of the New England divines, the will 
does not invariably follow the dictate of reason, nor in- 
variably follow the dictate of the natura appetitiva, 
both which maintenances are perfectly consistent with 
the doctrine in question—to wit, that the will invariably 
chooses the good which to the whole man under the in- 
ward and outward conditions seems the most desirable. 
On this point, then, so far is the doctrine of the New- 
school divines of New England from being incompati- 
ble with Arminian teachings that, on the contrary, that 
doctrine finds in Remonstrant literature some of its 
earliest and most carefully guarded enunciations. (4.) 
Obligation cannot transcend ability—an axiom with the 
Arminians (see Arminius, Declaratio, passim; Curcel- 
læus, p. 96 b; also VII, ii, passim; Limborch, ITI, iv, 
7, etc.). Here we may remark that the distinc- 
tion between natural and moral ability is much older 
than its emergence in New England theology, being 
clearly laid down in several of the elder Arminian di- 
vines (see Episcopius, ii, 94 a; Curcellzus, p. 156, 421). 
(5.) Intransferableness of moral character and deserts, 
strongly asserted by Episcopius, ii, 151 b; by Curcel- 
læus, p. 131-137, 424, 470, 896-902; by Limborch, V, 
lxxvii, 18; ITI, iii, 11, ete. 

3. In positive theological, anthropological, and soteri- 
ological teachings the two systems are in marked accord. 
(1.) The Decrees of God.—The New-school divines of 
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New England hold to a universal foreordination, ab- 
solute as respects all divine acts, effectual as regards all 
consequences of those acts. One of the consequences 
of those acts is the establishment and maintenance of 
human freedom. What said Arminian theology? (a.) 
_ All divine acts are absolutely decreed—“ Deus nihil 
facit, nisi prius apud se id decreverit facere” (Curcel- 
leeus, p. 82). (b.) God foreordains (positively or per- 
missively) whatsoever cometh to pass—“ Nihil absque 
ipsius permissu aut directione evenit” (ibid. p. 87). (c.) 
God decrees to do things which he knows will occasion 
sinful choices on the part of men, and to abstain from 
acts which, if wrought, he knows would prevent sinful 
choices. This also is clearly involved in what is laid 
down by Arminius (iii, 418-429), Episcopius, Curcellæus, 
and Limborch on Permissio, Excecutio, and Indurutio. 
. £d.) God decrees to do that which he knows will occa- 
sion sin, for a specific end, and that end is the best pos- 
sible (Arminius, iii, 419). (e.) A decree to do that which 
will as a matter of fact occasion sin does not in any wise 
necessitate that sin (Curcelleeus, p. 382, 1021). 

(2.) Thé Constitution of Men not Sin, but the Invaria- 
ble Occasion of Sin.—No New England divine has pro- 
duced an abler exposition and defence of this view than 
are found in Curcelleeus, Dissertatio de Peccato Originis, 
and in Limborch, III, iv. 

(3.) The A tonement.—The identity of the Edwardean 
theory of the atonement with the Dutch Arminian, as 
respects the nature of the atonement, ground of its ne- 
ccessity, and its extent, is articulately proven in art. iii of 
the Meth. Quar. Rev. July, 1860. 

(4.) Justification. Arminius’s definition of justifica- 
tion could be subscribed to by the whole body of New 
England divines with perhaps the exception of Em- 
mons. “Justification is a just and gracious act of God 
as a judge, by which, from the throne of his grace and 
mercy, he absolves from his sins man, a sinner, but who 
is a believer, on account of Christ and the obedience 
and righteousness of Christ, and considers him righteous 
[justum], to the salvation of the justified person, and to 
the glory of divine righteousness and grace” (ii, 116). 

(5.) Regeneration.—By the elder Arminian, Calvinis- 
tic, and Lutheran divines this operation of the Spirit is 
not sharply and definitely distinguished from sanctifica- 
ition, but in the definitions of the representative New 
England divines there is nothing to which Arminius or 
‘his disciples would have objected. 

(6.) Perseverunce.—(a.) The regenerate can fall away. 
This is universally maintained by the Arminians. (b.) 
‘The regenerate in point of fact never do fall away. Ar- 
minius did not decide. He says, “ At no period have I 
asserted that believers do finally decline or fall away 
from faith and salvation” (ii, 281). Like New England 
Calvinists, he asserted the possibility, but not the fact, 
of a total and final defection of the elect. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the evangelical 
New England reaction against Calvinism, while re- 
markably indigenous and original, resembles in a most 
‘striking manner the earlier Arminian reaction. The 
Remonstrants repudiated no part of standard Calvinism 
‘which these New England theologians do not repu- 
diate; they revolted from traditional tenets from the 
same honorable motives; they anticipated by two cen- 
turies nearly every favorite idea of their New England 
Successors, and would perhaps have anticipated every 
one explicitly, had it not been for the backwardness of 
the psychological and ethical sciences. Nevertheless, 
there ever remains this radical difference, that accord- 
ing to New England theology, as according to original 
Calvinism, the real reason why one man is saved and 
-another is not, is always in the last analysis to be found 
‘in the different foreordinations of God respecting the 
two, and this difference of foreordinations is referable 
solely to the sovereign good-pleasure of God. 

IV. Variations and Side-tssues.—Several noteworthy 
views and speculations, to which their respective authors 
owed no small share of their reputation, are either not 


adopted or positively repudiated by the great mass of 
recent New England Calvinists. For example: 

1. The Edwardean notion of human liberty. Presi- 
dent Edwards is generally understood to have accepted 
the definition of Locke and of the sensational school, 
making the liberty of the human will “the power, op- 
portunity, or advantage that any one has to do as he 
pleases ;” in other words, one’s ability freely to execute 
volitions philosophically or coactively necessitated. The 
inadequacy of this definition is now universally admit- 
ted. See EDWARDS. 

2. Hopkins’s doctrine of disinterested benevolence. 
This was at one time the most vital and essential ele- 
ment in the New Divinity. With Hopkins it was the 
corner-stone of systematic theology. See HOPKINS. 

3. Emmons’s hypothesis of God’s efficient. causality of 
every moral act of man. Emmons held that God was 
the efficient originator of every volition of the human 
mind, good or evil, holy or sinful. He has had but few 
adherents, and doubts are expressed as to whether he 
has been correctly understood by many on this point 
(Park, Memoir, p. 385 sq.). See Emmons. 

4, Nathaniel W. Tavlor’s view of the non-preventa- 
bility of sin, his doctrine of the basis of virtue, and his 
metaphysical explanation of the Sacred Trinity. See 
TAYLOR. 

5. The perfectionism of Prof. Finney. 
TIAN PERFECTION; OBERLIN THEOLOGY. 

6. Dr. Edward Beecher’s doctrine that all the descend- 
ants of Adam have enjoyed an equitable probation in a 
previous state of being, and that they are born under 
the curse of original sin on account of having sinned in 
that pre-existent state. See his Conflict of Ages and 
Concord of Ages. See PRE-EXISTENCE. 

7. Dr. Horace Bushnell’s view of Christ and of the 
Sacred Trinity, of revelation, sin, and the atonement. 
See literature below. ) 

V. Literature.—1. In General.— Memoirs and Works of 
the Edwardses, Bellamy, Hopkins, Stephen and Samuel 
West, Samuel Spring, John Smalley, Emmons, Dwight, 
Leonard Woods, N. W. Taylor, Bennet Tyler, Lyman 
Beecher, Horace Bushnell, and others above mentioned; 
Park, Essay on the Development of the Edwardean Theory 
of the Atonement (prefixed to his collection of Discourses 
and Treatises on the Atonement by Edwards, Smalley, 
Maxcy, Emmons, Griffin, Burge, and Weeks); Woods, 
Old and New Theology (from an Old-school Presbyterian 
standpoint); Hodgson [Meth.], New Divinity Eram- 
ined; Fisk [Meth.], The Calvinistic Controversy; Ellis 
[ Unit. ], Fifty Years of the Unitarian Controversy ; Fiske 
[ Cong. ], New Eng. Theol. in Bibl. Sac. xxii, 477, 568; 
Lawrence, in Amer. Theol. Rev. May, 1860; Bibl. Sac. 
and Princeton Bibl. Repertory, 1851-52, and passim ; The 
Church Review, ii, 89; v, 349; Smith, Church History in 
Tables, p. 78; Ueberweg, Hist. of Phil, (Amer. ed.), ii, 
443.460; Sherman, New Englund Divines; Sprague, 
Annals. 

2. The Pre-Edwardean Period.—See Sprague, A nnals, 
vol. i; COTTON, JOHN; DAVENPORT, JOHN; MATHER, 
COTTON, INCREASE, and RICHARD; STODDARD, SOLo- 
MON ;. WIGGLESWORTH, EDWARD. 

3. Jonathan Edwards and his Theology.—Reviews of 
his work on the Will by Dr. James Dana (1770), J. Day 
(1841), A. T. Bledsoe (1845), D. D. Whedon (1859); Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes’s art. in the /nternational Rev. July, 
1880. The Bibliotheca Sacra will give some of Ed- 
wards’s vet unpublished manuscripts in 1881. One on 
Trinity and Redemption, ed. by Smyth, N. Y. 1880. 
See EDWARDS. 

4. Hopkins and Hopkinsianism.—Memotr and Works, 
3 vols.; Bibl. Sac. ix, 174 8q.; x, 63 sq.; xix, 633; Ely, 
Calvinism and Hopkinsianism. See HOPKINS, SAMUEL. 

5. Emmons and Emmonsism.—Memoir and Works, 6 
vols.; abstract of his theology in Bibl. Sac. vii, 254 sq., 
479 sq.; see also ix, 170 sq., and xxii, 467 sq.; Smith, 
Faith and Philosophy, p. 215-263. 

6. Taylor and Tuylorism.— Memoir and Works, 4 


See CHRIS- 
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vols.; Bibl. Sac. xvii, 355 sq., 452 sq.; Lord, in the 
Evang. Mag. 1832-36; Tyler, Letter to Dr. Hawes; es- 
says in Christtan Spectator and Spirit of Missions, pas- 
sim; Pigeon, New Haren Theology, in Lit. and Theol. Re- 
view, vV, 149 sq.; vi, 121, 280,557; Fisher, Discussions in 
History and Theology (1880), p.2858q.; Thasher, Taylor- 
ism Examined (1834, 12mo); Meth. Quar. Rev. Oct. 1860, 
1862; New- Englander, 1859, 1860. 

7. Bushnell and Bushnellism.— Life and Letters; 
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of speculation in theology are well illustrated in the in- 
tellectualism of contemplation as displayed in the East- 
ern Church. The more practical and ethical tendency 
of the West served to complete, and, to some extent, cor- 
rect, the Eastern intellectualism. Tertullian and Au- 
gustine gave themselves to practical speculation; but 
Anselm was the father of genuine Christian speculation 
(Cur Deus Homo?). Aquinas and Duns Scotus, though 
| inferior to him, rendered good service in the same field. 


Works, especially God in Christ: — Forgiveness and ; The Reformation was concerned rather with the dis- 


Law : —Vicarious Sacrifice; Turnbull, Review of Bush- 
nell’s Theories; Hovey, God with Us, an Exam. of Bush- 
nell’s Vic. Sac.; Bartol, Principles and Portraits, p. 366 
8q.; The New-Englander, ii, 309, 440; v, 6; Meth. Quar. 
Rev. 1866. 

8. New Divinity in the Presbyterian Church.—Memoirs 
and writings of Rev. Albert Barnes; Beman, On the 
Atonement; Duffield, Regeneration ; Whelpley, Trian- 
gle; E. S. Ely, E. D. Griffin, ete.; Hodge, Essays and 
Reviews; Bibl. Sac. xx, 56l. See PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, NEW-SCHOOL. 

9. The “Old School” in New England Theology.—Tvler, 
Memoir and Lectures; Woods, Works (6 vols.); Burton, 
Essays; Fisher, Discussions in History and Theology, 
p. 227 sy.; Bibl. Sac. xx, 811 8q.; xxx, 371 sq.; Par- 
sons Cooke, New England Puritan; Recorder, ete. 
<W. F. W.) 


THEOLOGY, PRACTICAL, See PRACTICAL THEOL- 
oGY. 


THEOLOGY, SCHOLASTIC. 
OLOGY. 


THEOLOGY AND Science. See SCIENCE AND RE- 
LIGION. 


THEOLOGY, SrpecuLaTIVR. This title has come 
into use, particularly in Germany, to designate that 
method in systematic theology which, availing itself of 
all the helps subsidiary to theology, collects its material 
under the guidance of a philosophical, or speculative, 
survey of the field, and combines it into a systematic 
whole. 

1. The necessity for such a term is shown by the fact 
that neither systematic theology nor Christianity itself 
can be compressed within the compass of a system of prac- 
tical doctrines only. Christianity is designed to benefit 
the entire man, his intellect as well as his feelings and 
will. Indeed, Christian piety is based on the truth ; and 
Christianity is the revelation of the truth and the abso- 
lute religion. ‘To attain a direct objective knowledge of 
God, as distinct from the indirect knowledge obtained 
from the contemplation of his works, etc., is evidently 
the work of speculation; and the same is true of that 
defence of Christianity which not only undermines the 
arguments of assailants, but establishes the reasons for 
Christianity in truth. 

2. The material of speculative theology is gathered 
from the realm of experience everywhere, mundane 
and supermundane, and more directly still from the 
Christian faith. The ¢ask of speculative theology is to 
combine the experimental facts of the religious life into 
a harmonious system in which thought and scientitic 
knowledge are the other elements. Its method is to 
seize on the historical facts connected with Christianity 
and trace them up until it arrives at the great central 
fact—the divine life incarnated in the person of Jesus 
Christ. Faith, by which we mean an immovable foot- 
ing on the truths and realities of Christianity, is there- 
fore a prerequisite for this science; but this can never 
become fanaticism, because the science is equally based 
on the safe ground of known historic fact. 

Christianity is specially adapted for speculative treat- 
ment by reason of its possessing a point of internal unity 
which combines both idea and fact, God and man, and 
therefore concentrates in itself the power to overcome 
_ all contrasts. The ancient Church correctly fixed that 
point in the incarnation of the Logos (Ignatius, Irenæus, 
Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa). The dangers 


See SCHOLASTIC THE- 


tinctively religious than the speculative interests of 
Christianity, though Anselm's ideas were carried for- 
ward and established in its progress. Not until after 
fundamental inquiries into the philosophy of knowledge 
and into the facts connected with God and the world 
which we possess had been made was it entirely possi- 
ble to utilize, for speculative purposes, the treasures of 
Christianity for defence, attack, and positive develop- 
ment. The fruitage of such investigations may be seen 
in the works of Schleiermacher, Daub, Marheinecke, 
Rothe, Martensen, etc. See PHILOSOPHY. 

Upon the whole subject consult Baur, Christl. Gnosis 
(1835); Ritter, Gesch. d. christl. Philosophie (1841-61, 
6 vols.). See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Theomancy (G¢0¢, God, and payreia, divination), 
a kind of divination drawn from the responses of the 
oracle among heathen nations. 


Thednas, or Theon (see the extract from Philo- 
storgius given by Photius), was bishop of Marmarica, in 
Cyrenaica, in the 4th century, and one of the most de- 
voted adherents of Arius. The synodal circular given 
in Athanasius, 1, 398 sq. (ed. Montfaucon), from bishop 
Alexander, which mentions the earliest measures taken 
against Arius, contains the names of Theonas and his 
colleague and neighbor Secundus of Ptolemais, The 
circular referred to indicates that both Theonas and Se- 
cundus had been deposed; but it would seem that the 
deposition was not enforced, since they appeared at the 
Council of Nice in the character of qualified members. 
They achieved notoriety in that synod by resisting the 
Homoousion more firmly even than did their leaders, 
Eusebius and others; and as they refused to unite in 
the condemnation of Arius, they were again deposed and 
banished. Philostorgius (i, 2, 1) states that Theonas 
was recalled by the emperor Constantine; but he would 
seem to have taken no further part in the ecclesiastical 
conflicts of the time. His name occurs no more in the 
lists of combatants, See Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. i, 7 sq.; 
Socrates, Hist, Eccles. i, 9 (Decrees of Nice); Epiphanius, 
Her.1xix, 8, and comp. lxviii, 6, and lxix, 11; Tillemont, 
Mémoires pour servir a l Histoire Ecclés, (Brussels, 8vo 
ed.), vi, 2; Hist. Abrégée des Ariens, art. vi, vii; and 
History of the Council of Nice, art. vi, xi.—Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. 8. v. 


Theopaschites (from O&dc¢, God, and máoyw, to 
suffer). This term was applied to those persons in the 
ancient Church who pronounced in favor of the formula 
that God had suffered and been crucified, and occurs for 
the first time in the letters of Isidore of Pelusium (q. v.) 
(Epp.i, 102,124). The addition of the clause Qcd¢ éorav- 
pwn to the Trisagion by Peter Fullo (q. v.) gave great- 
er currency to its use (Theophanis, Chronographia, p. 97, 
184), and formed an element in the Monophysite dis- 
putes. Fulgentius Ferrandus and Fulgentius of Ruspe 
declared in favor of the formula “One belonging to 
the Trinity has been crucified” (see Gieseler, i, 2, 365; 
Schrockh, xviii, 582), which was subsequently approved 
by the Fifth Œcumenical Synod of Constantinople in 
553 (Anathema 10). Fullo’s addition to the 7'rtsagion 
was in use among the Catholics of Syria until its rejec- 
tion by the Concilium Quinsextum in 692 (Canon 81), 
after which only Monophysites and Monothelites con- 
tinued its use. The Catholics, in the meantime, had 
reached the conclusion that every addition to the Tris- 
agion involved a quaternity. Theopaschitism is a very 
general conception of the popular mind, even in Protes- 
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tant countries, and has found support in many hymns 
which have been admitted into use in the churches. It 
is also most intimately connected with the conception 
which underlies the expression “ Mother of God;” for 
if it may be said that God was born of Mary, it may 
with equal propriety be said that God was crucified. 
See the Church Histories; Smiths Hagenbach, Hist. 
of Doctrines, § 102; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Theopathetics, a designation of those mystics 
who have resigned themselves, more or less passively, to 
an imagined divine manifestation, Among these may 
be mentioned Tanchelm, who appeared in the 12th cen- 
tury, aud announced himself as the residence of Deity ; 
Gichtel, who believed himself appointed to expiate by 
his prayers and penance the sins of all mankind; and 
Kuhlmann, who traversed Europe the imagined head of 
the fifth monarchy, summoning kings and nobles to sub- 
mission, 


Theopathy (O¢dc, God, and wd3oc, feeling), a 
word used by Dr. Hartley as synonymous with piety or 
a sense of Deity. 


Theophdanés or Byzanrium, the designation of 
two early ecclesiastical characters. 

1. A historian who is supposed to have lived at Con- 
stantinople at the close of the 6th century. He wrote 
a history of the war waged with Persia from 567 to 
573, and also, it is said, a history of the reign of Jus- 
tinian. Photius mentions both works, and quotes from 
the former (Cod. 64). See Labbeus, Excerpta Legutio- 
num (Paris, 1647). 

2. ‘The chronographer, confessor, and saint. Of this 
man an ancient biography, said to be the work of Theo- 
dore Studita (q. v.), relates that he was born in or about 
the year 578, and that the emperor Constantine Copron- 
yvmus became his guardian. The monastic impulse led 
him to bind himself to a life of continence on the eve of 
his marriage with the daughter of a wealthy patrician 
chosen to be his bride by the emperor himself, and snb- 
sequently to separate himself from his wife altogether. 
Leo IV called him to court, laid upon him official re- 
sponsibilities, and placed him over the public buildings 
in Mysia; but, in Irene’s reign, Theophanes became a 
monk in Lesser Mysia, and in time abbot of the mon- 
astery of Ager, which he had built. He was a zealons 
image-worshipper, and present as such at the second 
Council of Nice in 787. In 813 Leo the Armenian 
sought to persuade him to renounce the worship of 
images, and punished his obstinate refusal with impris- 
onment and banishment. to the island of Samothrace, 
where Theophanes died about 816. A Chronography 
by him is extant, which records both ecclesiastical and 
secular matters from the first year of the reign of Dio- 
cletian to the first year of Leo the Armenian. It lacks 
many excellences, and has been attributed, though with- 
out sufficient reason, to other authors; but its statements 
possess considerable value as sources for the Iconoclastic 
troubles, ‘The best edition is that of Classen (Bonn, 
1839, 2 vols.), preceded by a Greek Veta and an Offici- 
um S. Patris Nost. Theophanis, etc., of March 12. See 
Vossius, De Hist. Gr. ii, 24; Cave; Oudin; Fabr., 
Bibl. Gr. vi, 151 (old ed.), ete.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
8. V. 


THEOPHANES, styled CERAMEUS, archbishop of 
Tauromemium, between Syracuse and Messina, in the 
former half of the 11th century (? see his own Homily 
26, and Leo Allatius; but comp. Scorsus, wt infra). He 
also bore, it would seem, the name of Gregory, which 
occurs in several MSS. 
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Theophany. The ancient Greeks were accustom- 
ed, during a certain festival named ra Jeopdvia, to dis- 
play at Delphos before the public gaze the images of all. 
their gods. Ofogavea denoted the apparition of one 
or more gods. The term thus understood was applied 
by ancient Christian writers to the manifestations of 
God under the Old Covenant and to the incarnation of 
Christ; in the latter instance with reference to the 
birth, the baptism, and the second advent of Christ. 
H imıpávea was, however, a usual substitute for its 
employment as respects his birth. See EPIPHANY. 
Later usage has given to the term a doctrinal meaning, 
by which it is made to designate a special form of the 
divine revelation, to determine which form it is neces- 
sary to examine the entire series of modes of the divine 
manifestation (see Bretschneider, Systemat. Entwicklung, 
p. 196). Without delaying to undertake a survey of 
this kind, we sketch the scriptural view of the theoph- 
any in the following paragraphs. 

1. The theophanvy is never an immediate revelation 
of the supermundane Deity itself (John i, 18; 1 Tim. vi, 
16). God reveals himself only in Christ (Matt. xi, 27). 
The theophany is therefore more accurately defined as a 
Christophany, or an epiphany of God in Christ; and all 
nature is a storehouse of signs of the divine presence, 
which uniformly point to Christ (Rom. i, 20; Col. i, 16). 
See Locos. 

2. The theophany, regarded as a Christophany, is de- 
veloped in three great stages: (1) under the Old Test.; 
(2) in the incarnation; (3) in Christ’s second advent. 
In that advent the theophany, or revelation of the di- 
vine glory, will reach its consummation (Titus ii, 13). 
The first advent was also a revelation of the kindness 
and love of God (iii, 4) and of his grace and truth (John 
i, 14-17; xiv, 9); and with that revelation corresponded 
the fact that Christ saw the Father in all his work, even 
as the future manifestation of Christ shall be accompa- 
nied with the blessed vision of the saints (1 John iii, 2). 
Our attention is, however, confined by dogmatics to the 
modes of manifestation which occurred under the Old 
Test. prior to the advent of Christ, or under the New as 
accompanying or representing his presence. See AD- 
VENT. 

3. The theophany or Christophany of Scripture is the 
epiphany of the coming Christ, mediated through the 
angel of the Lord (Gen. xvi, 7, etc.), of the face (Exod. 
xxxiii, 14; Isa. iii, 9), or of the covenant (Mal. iii, 1). 
This angel was not a created being. His symbolic sign 
was the pillar of cloud and fire ; his attribute the display 
of the glory or majesty of God (é¢&a, T1232); his later 
Rabbinical and theological designation the Shechinah 
(q. v.). 

4. The manifestation of God in Christological theoph- 
any begins with the voice or the miracle of hearing (the 
voice of God and of heaven being identical, but different 
from the Bath-Kol of the later Jews), and progresses 
towards apparition proper, which is a miracle addressed 
to the eye, and in which the angel of the Lord appears 
escorted by actual angels, at first only two, but in later 
instances myriads in number. See F ATH-KOL. 

5. Theophany, the objective mode f revelation, never 
takes place without being accompan‘ed in the mind of 
the observer with an ecstatic vision. This connection 
with the theophany distinguishes tl.e vision from the 
ordinary historical occurrence (2 Kin; 's vi, 17 ; John xx, 
12; Acts ix, 7; comp. xxii, 9; xii, 11). On the other 
hand, no vision is without its elem ent of theophany, 


He wrote Homilies, sixty-two | which fact distinguishes it from me) > subjective hallu- 


of which were published in 1644 by the Jesuit Scorsns . cination (Isa. vi, 1 sq.; the book of I 'aniel; Zechariah; 
at Paris, with notes and two proems setting forth the ; Acts x, 3). . See VISION. 


life, teachings, and literary qualities of Theophanes, etc. 


6. The various modes of manifests tion can be distin- 


The Homilies are written in Greek, and the style is guished, therefore, only when the >redominantly ob- 
flowing and easy, but vitiated by an excessive tendency | jective facts of the theophany are ompared with the 


to allegorize. Image-worship and invocation of the 
Virgin are taught everywhere. Consult Cave, Hist. Lit. 
ii, 132, and see Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 





predominantly subjective facts of the vision. 
PROPHECY. 
T. Theophanic Christophany enter : fully into earthly 


See 
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-conditions by being incorporated in elements of nature 
and of soul-life. It completes itself in one direction by 
the apparition of angels, and in the other by symbolical 
representations of an earthly nature (Gen. iii, 24; Exod. 
iv, 16; Psa, xviii, 11; civ, 4; Isa. 1xi, 2; Mal. ii, 7); but 
most of all by the Urim and Thummim (q. v.). 

8. Vision takes place in the way of a momentary va- 
cating of the body or an ecstasy (2 Cor. xii,4). It ex- 
pands in an abundance of symbolical and allegorical vi- 
sions (Ezek., Dan., Zech., Rev.), and finds its completion 
in the prophetic dream. The latter is conditioned in a 
higher determination of the ordinary life of the person 
‘chosen, and occurs chiefly where the common life has 
not been developed to any considerable extent, as with 
the Old-Test. Joseph; or where it is involved with a 
secular calling, as in the case of the New-Test. Joseph. 
See DREAM. 

9. The life of Christ combined into a higher unity 
all the fragmentary features of pre-Christian theopha- 
nies (moàvrpoómwç, Heb. i, 1). His personal life reveal- 
-ed God to the world, and the entire universe became for 
him, in turn, a theophanic environment attesting him- 
self; because his whole inner life became an incessant 
subjective vision, in which the contrast between ecstasy 
and ordinary consciousness of the world no longer ex- 
ists. Consult Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v.; Buttstedt, 
De Adparitionibus Deorum Gentilium (Ger. 1744); Mil- 
lies, De Variis Generibus Ocogavewy (Hal. 1802) ; Stud. 
u. Krit. 1859, No. ii. See CHRISTOLOGY. 

Theophilanthropists (Gr. lovers of God and 
man), the name assumed by a party of French deists 
during the Reign of Terror to indicate their adherence 
to a natural or theistic religion and worship which were 
intended to supersede Christianity. In February, 1795, 
freedom of religious opinion, and with it of religious wor- 
ship, was allowed; and it was clear that neither Chris- 
tianity nor Catholicism in its usual forms had been 
driven out of the hearts of the people. The civil au- 
thorities were much concerned lest the old political 
‘sympathies for royalty should revive with Catholicism. 
Still, a felt consciousness of the necessity of some relig- 
ion led many to adopt a form of worship adapted to a 
natural religion. The foundation of this new religion 
was laid in 1796 by five heads of familes, who, having 
declared themselves Theophilanthropists, met together 
every week for united prayer, to listen to moral re- 
marks, and to sing hymns in honor of God. In the 
same year a kind of catechism or directory for public 
or social worship was published at Paris under the title 
of Manuel des Théantrophiles. ‘This breviary was based 
on the simple fundamental articles of a belief in the ex- 
istence of God and in the immortality of the soul. In 
1797 Laréveillere-Lépaux stood at the head of the so- 
ciety; the Directory assigned ten parish churches to the 
rapidly growing association, and the new worship soon 
spread over the provinces. As to their mode of wor- 
ship, there was a simple altar—whereon flowers and 
fruit, according to their season, were placed as thank-of- 
ferings—and a rostrum for the speaker. The walls 
were adorned with moral mottoes, such as, “Children, 
honor your parents and respect your elders;” “ Hus- 
bands and wives, be kind to one another.” Instead of 
the traditional festivals, there now occurred those of 
nature, arranged according to the seasons of the vear; 
in the place of sacraments, there were arbitrary and 
highly sentimental ceremonies, which took place at the 
birth of a child, at the reception of new members, at 
celebrations of marriage, at distribution of prizes to 
children, and at funerals. They had four special festi- 
vals, in honor of Socrates, St. Vincent de Paul, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and Washington. As religious feel- 
ing began to revive, the Theophilanthropists began to 
decline. They and their sentimental trumpery were 
turned out of the churches; the Revolutionary govern- 
ment forbade them, Oct. 4, 1801, to use even the three 
churches which were left in their hands; and when 

their petition fur holding their services elsewhere was 
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refused, the Theophilanthropist religion soon died of in- 
anition, despised by the infidel party as well as by those 
who still remained Christians. An attempt to revive 
it after the revolution of 1830 utterly failed. See Blunt, 
Dict. of Sects, s. v.; Gardner, Faiths of the World, 8. v.; 
Grégoire, Histoire des Sectes Religieuses; Hagenbach, 
Hist, of the Church in the 18th and 19th Centuries, ii, 
435, 


Theophilestati (Oco¢uiorarot, most dear to 
God), a title of respect given to bishops in the early 
Church. This title frequently occurs in the emperor’s 
rescript in the civil law, and was of such common use 
in those times that Socrates (Proem. ad lib. vi) thinks 
himself obliged to make some apology for not giving it 
to the bishops that were then living. See Bingham, 
Christ. Antiq. bk. ii, ch. x, § 6. 


Theoph’ilus (Osóġı\oc, friend of God), the name 
of two men associated with sacred history, one of them 
being mentioned in the New Test. and the other by Jo- 
sephus. 

1. The person to whom Luke inscribes his Gospel and 
the Acts of the Apostles (Luke i,3; Actsi,1). A.D. cir. 
56. The important part played by Theophilus as hav- 
ing immediately occasioned the composition of these 
two books, together with the silence of Scripture con- 
cerning him, has at once stimulated conjecture, and left 
the field clear for it. Accordingly we meet with a con- 
siderable number and variety of theories concerning 
him. 

1. Several commentators, especially among the fa- 
thers, have been disposed to doubt the personality of 
Theophilus, regarding the name either as that of a ficti- 
tious person or as applicable to every Christian reader. 
Thus Origen (Hom.1 tn Luc.) raises the question, but 
does not discuss it, his object being merely practical. 
He says that all who are beloved of God are Theophili, 
and may therefore appropriate to themselves the gos- 
pel which was addressed to Theophilus, Epiphanius 
(Heres. li, 429) speaks doubtfully: cir’ oty revi Oco- 
piip róre ypagwy ENeyev, ij Tavri avSpwry Osov 
ayanwvr. Salvianus (Epist. 9 ad Salontum) appar- 
ently assumes that Theophilus had no historical exist- 
ence. He justifies the composition of a work addressed 
Ad Ecclesiam Catholicum, under the name of Timotheus, 
by the example of the evangelist Luke, who addressed 
his gospel nominally to a particular man, but really to 
“the love of God:” “Nam sicut Theophili vocabulo 
amor, sic Timothei honor divinitatis exprimitur.” Even 
Theophylact, who believes in the existence of Theophi- 
lus, takes the opportunity of moralizing upon hfs name: 
kai măç ÔÈ dvSpwroc JeoptÀ Nç, kai KpaTocg Kara 
TOY Taswy avadekdmevog VedgtrOc tort Kpa- 
TLOTOC, O¢ Kai akwog Tw bvTL toTiv aKovEY Tov 
EvayyeXiov (Argum. in Luc.) Among modern com- 
mentators, Hammond and Leclerc accept the allegorical 
view; Erasmus is doubtful, but, on the whole, believes 
Theophilus to have had a real existence. 

2. From the honorable epithet xpdriore, applied to 
Theophilus in Luke i. 3, compared with the use of the 
same epithet as applied by Claudius Lysias and Tertul- 
lus severally to Felix, and by Paul to Festus (Acts xxiii, 
26; xxiv, 3; xxvi, 25), it has been argued with much 
probability, but not quite conclusively, that he was a 
person in high official position. Thus Theophylact 
(Argum. in Luc.) conjectures that he was a Roman gov- 
ernor, or a person of senatorial rank, grounding his con- | 
jecture expressly on the use of eoariors. CEcumenius 
(Ad Act. Apost. i, 1) tells us that he was a governor, 
but gives no authority for the assertion. The tradi- 
tional connection of Luke with Antioch has disposed 
some to look upon Antioch as the abode of Theophilus, 
and possibly as the seat of his government. Bengel be- 
lieves him to have been an inhabitant of Antioch, “ut 
veteres testantur.” The belief may partly have grown 
out of a story in the so-called Recognitions of St. Clement 
(lib. x), which represents a certain nobleman of Antioch 
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of that name to have been converted by the preaching 
of Peter, and to have dedicated his own house as a 
church, in which, as we are told, the apostle fixed his 
episcopal seat. Bengel thinks that the omission of 
xoartore in Acts i, 1 proves that Luke was on more fa- 
miliar terms with Theophilus than when he composed 
his gospel. 

3. In the Syriac lexicon, extracted from the Lexicon 
Heptaglot. of Castell, and edited by Michaelis (p. 948), 
the following description of Theophilus is quoted from 
Bar-Bahlul, a Syrian lexicographer of the 10th century : 
“Theophilus, primus credentium et celeberrimus apud 
Alexandrienses, qui cum aliis Ægyptiis Lucam rogabat, 
ut eis evangelium scriberet.” In the inscription of the 
Gospel according to Luke in the Syriac version, we are 
told that it was published at Alexandria. Hence it is 
inferred by Hase (Bibl. Bremensis Class. ch. iv, fase. iii, 
diss, 4, quoted by Michaelis, Introd. to the New Test. 
[ed. Marsh], vol. iii, ch. vi, § 4) and by Bengel (Ordo 
Temporum [2d ed. ], p. 196) that Theophilus was, as as- 
serted by Bar-Bahlul, a convert of Alexandria. This 
writer ventures to advance the startling opinion that 
Theophilus, if an Alexandrian, was no other than the 
celebrated Philo, who is said to have borne the Hebrew 
name of Jedidiah (M74, i. e. Oedguroc). It hardly 
seems necessary to refute this theory, as Michaelis has 
refuted it, by chronological arguments. 

4, Alexander Morus (Ad Quedam Loca Nov. Fed. 
Note: ad Luc. i, 1) makes the rather hazardous con- 
jecture that the Theophilus of Luke is identical with 
the person who is recorded by Tacitus (Annal. ii, 55) to 
have been condemned for fraud at Athens by the court 
of the Areopagus. Grotius also conjectures that he 
was a magistrate of Achaia baptized by Luke. The 
conjecture of Grotius must rest upon the assertion of 
Jerome (an assertion which, if it is received, renders 
that of Morus possible, though certainly most improb- 
able ), namely, that Luke published his gospel in the 
parts of Achaia and Beotia (Jerome, Comm. in Matt. 
Proem.). 

5. It is obvious to suppose that Theophilus was a 
Christian; but a different view has been entertained. 
In a series of dissertations in the Bibl. Bremensis, of 
which Michaelis gives a résumé in the section already 
referred to, the notion that he was not a Christian is 
maintained by different writers and on different grounds, 
Heumann, one of the contributors, assuming that he was 
a Roman governor, argues that he could not be a Chris- 
tian, because no Christian would be likely to have such 
a charge’ intrusted to him. Another writer (Theodore 
Hase) believes that the Theophilus of Luke was no other 
than the deposed high-priest Theophilus the son of Ana- 
nus (see below). Michaelis himself is inclined to adopt 
this theory. Hethinks.that the use of the word carnyn- 
Sne in Luke i, 4 proves that Theophilus had an imperfect 


_ acquaintance with the facts of the gospel (an argument 


of which bishop Marsh very properly disposes in his 
note upon the passage of Michaelis), and further con- 
tends, from the ¿v uiv of Luke i, 1, that he was not a 
member of the Christian community. He thinks it 
probable that the evangelist wrote his gospel during 
the imprisonment of Paul at Cæsarea, and addressed it 
to Theophilus as one of the heads of the Jewish nation. 
According to this view, it would be regarded as a sort 
of historical apology for the Christian faith. 

In surveying this series of conjectures, and of tradi- 
tions which are nothing more than conjectures, we find 
it easier to determine what is to be rejected than what 
we are to accept. In the first place, we may safely re- 
ject the patristic notion that Theophilus was either a 
fictitious person or a mere personification of Christian 
love. Such a personification is alien from the spirit of 
the New-Test. writers, and the epithet xpariore is a 
sufficient evidence of the historical existence of Theoph- 
ilus. It does not, indeed, prove that he was a govern- 
or, but it makes it most probable that he was a person 
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of high rank. His supposed connection with Antioch, 
Alexandria, or Achaia rests on too slender evidence 
either to claim acceptance or to need refutation; and 
the view of Hase, although endorsed by Michaelis, ap- 
pears to be incontestably negatived by the Gentile com- 
plexion of the third gospel. The grounds alleged by 
Heumann for his hypothesis that Theophilus was not a 
Christian are not at all trustworthy, as consisting of two 
very disputable premises; for, in the first place, it is not 
at all evident that Theophilus was a Roman governor, 
and, in the second place, even if we assume that at that 
time no Christian would be appointed to such an office 
(an assumption which we can scarcely venture to make), 
it does not at all follow that no person in that position 
would become a Christian. In fact, we have an exam- 
ple of such a conversion in the case of Sergius Paulus 
(Acts xiii, 12). In the art. LUKE, GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO, reasons are given for believing that Theophilus was 
“not a native of Palestine . . . not a Macedonian, nor 
an Athenian, nor a Cretan. But that he was a native 
of Italy, and perhaps an inhabitant of Rome, is probable 
from similar data.” All that can be conjectured with ~ 
any degree of safety concerning him comes to this, that 
he was a Gentile of rank and consideration, who came 
under the influence of Luke, or (not improbably) under 
that of Paul, at Rome, and was converted to the Chris- 
tian faith. It has been observed that the Greek of 
Luke, which elsewhere approaches more nearly to the 
classical type than that of the other evangelists, is purer 
and more elegant in the dedication to Theophilus than 
in any other part of his gospel. From all these cir- 
cumstances, and especially from the fact that both the 
gospel and the Acts were dedicated to Theophilus— 
both, therefore, being written, in all probability, about 
the same time, and that time being Paul’s imprison- 
ment at Rome, where the latter ends—we may reason- 
ably infer that Theophilus was one of the apostle’s con- 
verts in the imperial city during the two years’ sojourn of 
Paul there, for a part, if not the most, of which Luke was 
his companion, and hence likely to be acquainted with, 
and interested in, the noble convert. See LUKE; PAUL. 
Monographs in Latin have been written on Theophilus 
by Heumann (in the Bibl. Bremensis, iv, 483), Osiander 
(Tub. 1659), Stoltze (Viteb. 1693), and Schelvig (Ged. 
1711). 

2. A Jewish high-priest, the son of Annas or Ananus, 
brother-in-law to Caiaphas [see ANNAS; CAIAPHAS ], 
and brother and immediate successor of Jonathan. The 
Roman prefect Vitellius came to Jerusalem at the Pass- 
over (A.D. 37), and deposed Caiaphas, appointing Jona- 
than in his place. In the same year, at the feast of 
Pentecost, he came to Jerusalem, and deprived Jonathan 
of the high - priesthood, which he gave to Theophilus 
(Josephus, A nf, xviii, 4,3; 5,3). Theophilus was re- 
moved from his post by Herod Agrippa I after the ac- 
cession of that prince to the government of Judza in 
A.D. 41, so that he must have continued in office about 
five years (ibid. xix, 6, 2). Theophilus is not men- 
tioned in the New Test., as no events occurred during 
his pontificate in which the apostles were specially in- 
volved. See HIGH-PRIKST. 

Theophilus or ALEXANDRIA, a bishop in the lat- 
ter part of the 4th and the beginning of the 5th century, 
is distinguished for his persecution of the Origenists, 
for his hostility to Chrysostom, and as being one of the 
most violent and unscrupulous even among the ecclesi- 
astics of the 5th century. He succeeded Timotheus as 
bishop of Alexandria in A.D. 385, and soon after se- 
cured the favor of the emperor by a characteristic ma- 
noeuvre. When the fate of the empire was suspended 
on the battle which was to decide between Maximus 
and Theodosius (388), he sent his legate, Isidore, to 
Rome provided with letters to both, the one or the oth- 
er of which he was to deliver with certain presents, ac- 
cording to the issue of the battle. He was also very 
zealous against heathenism, and in 391 obtained the 
emperor's consent to use severe measures against the 
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pagans in his district, which resulted in the most of 
them being driven out of Egypt. His behavior to the 
different sects of Christians was marked by the same 
unscrupulous inconsistency. He appears to have pass- 
ed a part of his early life among the monks of Nitria, 
some of whom were Origenists and others Authropo- 
morphites. At first be declared himself decidedly 
against the latter, and, in opposing them, he sided open- 
ly with the Origenists, drawing his arguments from the 
works of Origen. 
that the majority of the Egyptian monks were Anthro- 
pomorphites, Theophilus went over to them about 399, 


condemned the writings of Origen, commanded all his 
clergy to burn them, and commenced a cruel persecu- 
tion of all who opposed the Anthropomorphites, while 


he himself continued to read the works of Origen with 
admiration. In 401 he issued a violent letter in which 


he condemned the writings of Origen and threatened 
the latter’s adherents; in the fullowing year he sent 
forth another of like character, to the unbounded de- 


light of Jerome. Theophilus was subsequently called 


to Constantinople by the empress Eudoxia, and secured 
the deposition and banishment of Chrysostom (q. v.) 
in 403. During the tumult which followed, Theophilus 
escaped and returned to Alexandria, where, in 404, he 
issued a third Paschal letter against the Origenists, and 
The works of Theophilus men- 
tioned by the ancient writers are, Ipospwvnricòy mpòç 
Tove ppovoŭvraç ra 'Qpryéivoug, quoted by Theodoret 
(Dial. ii, 191),and which Gennadius (33) calls “ adversus 
Origenem unum et grande volumen :”—ZLetter to Por- 
phyry, Bishop of Antioch, quoted in the Acta Concil. 
Ephes. pt. i, c. 4:—the three Paschal Letters already 
mentioned and one more:—and some other unimportant 
orations, letters, and controversial works. The Paschal 
Letters are still extant in a translation by Jerome, and 
are published in the Antidot. contra Divers. Omnium 
Seculorum Heresias (Basel, 1528 fol.); and the whole 
of his extant remains are contained in Galland, Biblioth. 


where he died in 412. 


Patr. vii, 603 fol.; Cave, Hist. Litt. s. a. 385, p. 279, 280; 


Murdock, note to Mosheim, Eccles, Hist. i, 444 (Engl. 


ed.).—Smith, Dict. of Greek and Latin Biog. s. v. 
Theophilus or Anriocu, a writer and bishop of 


the primitive Church, was educated a heathen, and af- 


terwards converted to Christianity. He was ordained 


bishop of Antioch, succeeding Eros, about A.D. 170, and 
governed the Church twelve or thirteen years, at the 


end of which he died. Having been converted from 
heathenism by the study of the Scriptures, he wrote an 
apology for the Christian faith, addressed in the form 


of a letter to his friend Autolycus. The work shows 
In its 
general structure it resembles the works of J ustin Martyr 


much learning and more simplicity of mind. 


and the other early apologists; but it contains a more 
detailed examination of the evidence for Christianity, 
derived both from Scripture and from history. The 
three books of Theophilus to Autolycus were first pub- 
lished in the collection of the monks Antonius and 
Maximus entitled Sententiarum sive Capitum, Theologi- 
corum precipue, ex Sacris et Profanis Libris, Tomi 
Tres, There have been a number of editions, the most 
complete being that of Johann Christoph Wolf (Hamb. 
1724, 8vo), and an English translation by Joseph Betty 
(Oxford, 1722, 8vo). Theophilus was the author of 
several other works which were extant in the times of 
Eusebius and Jerome. Among them were works against 
the heresies of Marcion and Hermogenes :—Commentary 
on the Gospels (still extant in Latin, and published in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum [ Paris, 1575, 1598, 1609, 1654, 
etc. |). Jerome refers to his Commentaries on the Prov- 
erbs. See Smith, Dict. of Greek and Roman Biog. s. v.; 
Fabric. Bibl. Gree. vii, 101-106; Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. : 
Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v. i 


Theophilus or CÆSAREA, a bishop who presided 
over the Council of Cæsarea in Palestine, and signed 
the letter of that council, which appears to have been 
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drawn up by himself, on the Paschal controversy, A.D. 
198, 


Theophilus or Cilicia, so often mentioned in 
legend, is said to have originally been the administrator 
of the Adana bishopric. Out of modesty, he declined 
the episcopal see, and was deprived of all his honors by 
the new bishop. He now applied for help to a Jew- 
ish sorcerer, who brought him into a nightly conven- 
tion of devils, Here help was promised to him provided 
he would deny Christ and Mary and would assign his 
soul. He was restored to his former position; but, re- 
gretting what he had done, he prayed as a penitent to 
Mary, and through her intercession Christ took the 
assignment away from the devil and placed it upon his. 
breast while asleep in the church, tired out by prayer.. 
He now openly confessed his sin and died three days. 
later. The author of the legend is said to have been 
a Greek cleric, Eutychianus; while a Neapolitan priest, 
Paulus (9th century), made it known in the West.. 
In the Acta SS. for Feb. 4 we find this legend in a 
poetical dress, by the bishop Marbod of Rennes. See 
Jubinal, Huvres de Rutebeuf, vol. ii; Pfeiffer, Marien- 
legenden (Stuttgart, 1846); Blomaert, Theophilus (Ghent,. 
1836); Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Theophilus (Hanov.. 
1853-54); Meyer, Radewins Gedicht über Theophilus 
(Munich, 1873; edited after a Munich MS. of the 13th 
century). (B. P.) 


Theophilus or tHe Inp1xs, bishop of the Homer- 
ites, was born in the isle of Diu. When yet a youth he 
was brought as a hostage to Constantinople, where he 
became a Christian (Arian). He was made deacon, and 
finally bishop for the Arabic mission about 350. Be- 
ing supplied by Constantius with rich presents for the 
princes at home and with money for the building of 
churches, he converted the king of the Homerites, and 


built churches at Taphar, Aden, and Hormuz. The large: 


number of Jews, however, residing in the country pre-- 
vented a further propagation of Christianity. In the- 
year 356 Constantius appointed him bishop of the Ethi-. 
opic Church. From the isle of Socotra he went to- 
Axum, but was soon obliged to leave the place. See 
Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, ii, 644; Theolog. Univer-- 
sal-Lexikon,s.v. (B. P.) 

Theophöri (Ə:opópou, God-bearers), a name as- 
sumed by some of the early Christians, signifying that 
they carried about with them the presence of God. St.. 
Ignatius gives himself this title in his inscriptions to 
his epistles, both of which begin 'Iyvárioç ó raì Oto- 
pópoç; and explains his meaning in his dialogue with 
Trajan, “Theophorus is one that carries Christ in his 
heart.” “Dost thou, then,” said Trajan, “ carry him 
that was crucified in thy heart?” Ignatius answered, 
“Yes; for it is written, ‘I will dwell in them and walk 
in them.’” Anastasius Bibliothecarius, indeed, gives 
another reason why Ignatius was called T’heophorus- 
(Sed@opac, God-borne)—because he was the child whom. 
our Saviour took and placed in the midst of his disciples, . 
laying his hands upon him; and, therefore, the apostles: 
would never presume to ordain him by imposition of 
hands after Christ. But, as bishop Pearson and others. 
observe, this is a mere invention of the modern Greeks.. 
Vincentius Bellovacensis and others advance this ridic- 
ulous reason: that Ignatius was so called because the 
name of Jesus Christ was found written in golden letters. 
in his heart. But against these traditions we have the 
fact that the title was not peculiar to Ignatius, but com- 
mon to all Christians. See Bingham, Christ. Antiq. bk. 
i, ch. i, § 4. 

Theophylact, archbishop of Achridia and metro- 
politan of all Bulgaria, an eminent ecclesiastical writer, 
was born and educated at Constantinople. He was. 
bishop in 1077, and perhaps some years later. The 


date of his death is uncertain, but probably about 1112, 
or jater. After he was made bishop, he labored dili- 
gently to extend Christianity in his diocese, but met 
with much opposition, of which he complained in his 
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epistles, The works of Theophylact are: Commentaria 
in Quatuor Evangelia (Paris, 1631, fol.) :—Commentaries 
on the Acts of the Apostles, Greek and Latin (Colon, 
1568) :—Commentaries on St. Paul's Epistles, Greek and 
Latin (Lond. 1636, fol.) :—Commentaries on Four of the 
Minor Prophets; namely, Habakkuk, Jonas, Nahum, 
and Hosea, in Latin (Paris, 1589, 8vo). The Commen- 
taries on all the twelve minor prophets are extant in 
Greek in the library of Strasburg, and have been de- 
scribed by Michaelis in his Biblioth. Orientalis. These 
commentaries are founded on those of Chrysostom; but 
his exegesis is so direct, precise, and textual, and his 
remarks are often so felicitous and to the point, that his 
<ommentaries have always been highly prized :— Sev- 
enty-five Epistles, in Greek, with notes by John Meur- 
sius (Leyden, 1617, 4to), and also in the Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum :—besides several tracts, some of which are rather 
doubtful. A splendid edition of all his works in Greek 
and Latin was published by J. F. Bernard Maria de Ru- 
beis (Venet. 1754-63, 4 vols. fol.). See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. s. v.; Smith, Dict. of Greek and Latin Biog. 8. v. 


Theophylactians, a name given to the orthodox 
Christians of Alexandria by the Jacobites in the 7th 
century. See Neale, Hist. ofthe Eastern Church, ii, 87. 


Theosebites, a sect which spread in Palestine and 
‘ Phoenicia during the first half of the 5th century, and 
appear to have been similar to, if not identical with, the 
HyYPSISTARIANS (q.v.). The Theosebites exalted the 
sun, moon, and stars into objects of worship, and yet ac- 
knowledged the Supreme Deity over all. Their relig- 
ion thus appears to have been an adulteration of Chris- 
ttianity with Magianism. Probably these sects are to be 
traced to the Therapeute and Essenes, who worshipped 
Tò ov or’ Yoroc, kept the Jewish Sabbath, and Jew- 
ish observances respecting food. They professed a par- 
tial belief in Christ, but were, at the same time, strict 
Unitarians. . 
Theosophy (Seocogia, divine wisdom), the name 
given to a so-called sacred science, which holds a 
place distinct as well from that of philosophy as from 
that of theology, even in questions where these latter 
sciences have the same object with it: namely, the nat- 
ure and attributes of God. In investigating the divine 
mature and attributes, philosophy employs as the basis 
-of its investigation the ideas derived from natural rea- 
son, while theology superadds to the principles of natu- 
iral reason those derived from authority and revelation. 
‘Theosophy, on the contrary, professes to exclude all dia- 
‘lectical process, and to derive its knowledge of God from 
direct and immediate intuition and contemplation, or 
‘from the immediate communications of God himself. 
Theosophy, therefore, so far as regards the science of 
‘God, is but another name for mysticism (q. v.); and the 
-direct and immediate knowledge or intuition of God, to 
which the Mystics laid claim, was, in fact, the foundation 
of that intimate union with God, and consequent ab- 
straction from outer things, which they made the basis 
of their moral and ascetical system. Theosophy has 
-existed from a very early date; and within the Chris- 
tian period we may number among Theosophs the Neo- 
Platonists, especially Plotinus, lamblichus, and Proclus; 
the Hesychasts of the Greek Church; all those of the 
medizeval Mystics who laid claim to any dogmatical the- 
-ory; and in later times the Paracelsists, Bodenstein and 
Thalhauser, Weizel, Jacob Bæhme, and Swedenborg. 

Below is a brief outline of Theosophy as taught by 
Boehme (q. v.). Finite existences of every kind are an 
-efflux from the One Infinite Existence, and such an efflux 
is a necessary attribute of God’s own being. All things 
-come from a working-will of the holy, triune, incompre- 
hensible God, who manifests himself through an exter- 
nal efflux of fire, light, and spirit. Angels and men are 
the true and real offspring of God, their life originating 
in the divine fire from which light and love are gener- 
ated in them. This triune life in God is the perfection 
-of being, and the loss of it constituted the fall of angels 
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and men. Thus man having been mad? a living image 
of the divine nature and endowed with immortality, he 
exchanged the light, life, and Spirit of Ciod for the light, 
life, and spirit of the world. He died ¿o the influences 
of the Spirit of God on the very day of his transgres- 
sion, but remained subject to all the external influences 
of the world; and the restoration of the influence of the 
Spirit constitutes the work of redemption and sanctifica- 
tion. Christ restored to men the germ of the paradisi- 
acal life, which is possessed by all through new birth 
and his indwelling. No son of Adam can be lost except 
by the wilful loss of this paradisiacal germ of the divine 
life; and its development is the development of salva- 
tion. Inthe hands of Law, the theosop iy of Boehme as- 
sumed a much more reasonable form than that in which 
it had been clothed by its author, whose language was 
a medley of alchemy, obscure analogies, and false ety- 
mologies. It was then exhibited as a philosophy of re- 
demption and spiritual life, which only wanted the key- 
stone of sacramental psychology to make it a firm sys- 
tem of truth. For very full information on the subject, 
see Walton, Notes und Materials fur an Adequate Biog- 
raphy of William Law, comprising an Elucidation of 
the Scope and Contents of the Writings of Jacob Behme, 
and of his Great Commentator Dionysius Andreas Freher, 
etc. (1854). See Blunt, Dict. of Doctrinal Theology, s. v.; 
Chambers’s Encyclup. 8. v. 


Theotdkos (Ə:soróroç, God-bearing). 1. A title ap- 
plied by various Romish writers to the Virgin Mary as 
the “mother of God.” See MARIOLATRY. 

2. An ecclesiastical term adopted at the councils of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon to assert the doctrine of the 
divinity of our Lord’s person. The truth which it was 
designed to teach is that although two natures are 
united in one Christ, yet there are not two persons, but 
one. Our Lord was a divine person from all eternity, 
and upon his incarnation he did not cease to be the 
person he had been before. ‘There was, therefore, no 
change or interruption of his identity, for the Godhead 
became incarnate, not by the conversion of the Godhead 
into flesh, but by taking the manhood into God. Al- 
though the nature which he took of the substance of 
his mother was human, the person who was born was 
divine, and this was the truth declared in the adoption 
of the term Oeoroxoc. It is not, of course, meant that 
the Virgin was the mother of the Godhead of our Lord, 
but that the human nature, which he had assumed of her 
substance, was so united to the divinity that the person 
begotten of her was God as well as man. In this sense 
she might be called the mother of God. Equivalent 
expressions are used by Irenæus and Ignatius, while 
Gzordéxoc is used by Alexander of Alexandria, Athana- 
sius, CyriLof Jerusalem, Origen, and Gregory Theologus, 
This doctrine has been the cause of much debate, and 
of more than one council. See CHRISTOLOGY. 


Therapeutee (Separevrai [uttendunts, i. e. wor- 
shippers, sc. of God] and Separeurpidec), a Jewish sect 
in Egypt, which is described by Philo in a separate 
treatise ITepi Biov Jewonrixov Ù mepi ikerwy aperwr, 
or De Vita Contemplativa (Opp. (ed. Mangey ], ii, 471- 
486). It is strange that no other writer of that period, 
not even Josephus, knows anything about the Thera- 
peute ; for what we find in ecclesiastical writings about 
them since the time of Eusebius is nothing but a repro- 
duction of the Philonic narrative; and the erroneous 
opinion of Eusebius, who regarded the Therapeutse as 
Christians, has been followed by all Church fathers, 
with the exception of Photius, Modern critics have, 
with a few exceptions, identified the Therapeutæ with 
the Essenes, but with this difference, that while the for- 
mer were only theorists, the latter were men of practical 
life. Of late the question as to who the Therapeutæ 
were has become superfluous, since some scholars, espe- 
cially the Jewish historian Gritz, believe Philo’s trea- 
tise to be spurious, and only an embellishment. of Chris- 
tian monachism as it began in Egypt. But, before de- 
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-ciding the question as to whether this treatise is spuri- 
ous or genuine, we must examine first what Philo tells 
us about the Therapeute. 

I. Manners and Usages of the Therapeute.— The 
fatherland of the Therapeute is Egypt, and beyond 
this country the order has probably not been propa- 
gated. When Philo speaks of their diffusion through 
the whole world (zroAAayov piv ody rig oikovpévne 
¿ari TOVTO TO yévog), we Cannot take his words in their 
literal sense, as does Lucius (Die Therapeuten [Stras- 
burg, 1880], p. 16 sq.), but in a more general sense, be- 
cause we have no notice whatever of the Therapeutz 
outside of Egypt. What he meant to say is that, out- 
side of Egypt, there were also men of a similar tenden- 
cy, without believing that they really belonged to this 
order in Egypt. Keim thinks, therefore, that Philo’s 
words are an exaggeration, or rather that he confuses 
the hermit life of the Jews with like “phenomena 
-among the Greeks and barbarians.” Gritz, however, 
holds a different opinion, and adduces this as an argument 
for Christian monks, who were generally diffused at an 
early age (as early as the time of Eusebius or of Phi- 
lo?). “ But,” asks Dr. Keim, “has not Philo compared 
both the Essenes and Therapeutæ with the Gymno- 
sophists and Magi, with the wise man Kalanos, with 
Anaxagoras and Democritus?” It is evident that Phi- 
lo, in describing this order, had a certain colony in view 
near the Lake Mareotis, to the south of Alexandria, where 
‘the Therapeutz lived. They dwelt at no great dis- 
tance from each other, but every man in his own little 
house, his sanctuary, and his cell. They lived alone 
for the whole week, not stepping over the threshold, 
nor looking out (rv addéiay oùy UmEepBaivoyrec, AN 
-ov€& & àmónmTov JewpovrrTec). 

Simple as was their house, their raiment was equally 
-80, being a cloak of some shaggy hide for winter, and a 
thin mantle or linen shawl in the summer; and in their 
religious assemblies they appeared in a white garment. 
As temperance was regarded as the highest virtue, 
-their mode of living was very simple. None of them 
took any meat or drink before the setting of the sun, 
because they believed that the work of philosophizing 
was one worthy of the light, and that the care for the 
-necessities of the body was suitable only to darkness; on 
which account they appropriated the day to the one oc- 
-cupation, and a brief portion of the night to the other 
(tweedy) rò uiv prrocogety akiov gwroc rpivovow svat, 
-oxoToug O& TAC OwpaTuAL avayKac, OIE TH pèr hui- 
pac, raig è Boayv re pépog Tic vurròç ivemay). 
Many fasted for three days, several for six. They ate 
nothing of a costly character, but plain bread with a 
seasoning of salt, which the more luxurious of them 
further seasoned with hyssop, and their drink was water 
from the spring. For such a simple mode of living they 
naturally had no need of great earthly possessions; but, 
as Philo says, they left their pussessions to their rela- 
tives or friends, and without any property they went 
out, as if their mortal life had already come to an end, 
‘only anxious for an immortal and blessed existence 


(ra cid Tov THE GQavarovu Kai paxapiag wic ipepor | 


rereXeuTnkévae vopičovreç On Tov Jvnròv Riov amo- 
Atizovet ràc oùsiaç vioĩç H\Svyarpdouy, sire Kai ã\- 
Ate ovyyeveoty). 

They prayed twice every day, at morning and at 
evening. When the sun rose, they entreated God that 
the happiness of the coming day might be real happiness, 
-80 that their minds might be filled with heavenly light. 
The interval between morning and evening was devoted 
‘wholly to meditation on, and the practice of, virtue. 
They took up the Sacred Scriptures and philosophized 
‘concerning them, investigating the allegories of their 
national philosophy, since they looked upon their literal 
‘expressions as symbols of some secret meaning of nat- 
ure intended to be conveyed in those figurative expres- 
sions (ivruyyávovreç yap Toic iepoic ypappact d- 
Aocogovar Thv mårpiov giogogiay, a\AnyopovrTec, 
iten ovpBora Ta THC pNTIC éppnveiac vopiZover 
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pvoewe amoKxexpuppivnc, èv vrovoiac Ondovpévne). 
As a canon of such allegorical exposition of Scripture, 
the real home of which was in Egypt, they used the 
writings left by the founders of their sect (éo7i 6& adroic 
Kai ovyypappara Tadawy avopwr, ot THC aipnoews 
apxnyéTar yevopevot TOAAA pynpsia Tie aAANyopov- 
pévne Wéag aéduroy, oly KaSarep Tisiv apyeriTrowg 
XPWPEVOL pimovvrat THE Mpoawpicewc TOY TPdTOY ). 
They also composed psalms and hymns to God in every 
kind of metre and melody imaginable, which they sang 
at their meetings, Having thus passed the day, they 
prayed again that their soul, being entirely lightened 
and relieved of the burden of the outward.senses, might 
be able to trace out truth existing in its own consistory 
and council-chamber (iv rw éaurig cuvedpip Kai Bov- 
Acurypip AAnSEov tyynAareiyv); and many of them, if 
Philo’s statement is to be given credence, are said to 
have spoken in their sleep, divulging and publishing 
the celebrated doctrines of the sacred philosophy (moà- 
Aoi ody Kai éxadovow èv ùmvoiç AvEDoToALIpEVOL 
Ta THC tepac grrocogiag àoiðıpa Ov'ypara). 

Women were also received into their order, the great- 
er part of whom, though old, were virgins in respect to 
their purity, and were animated by the same admiration 
for, and love of, wisdom, in the exercise of which they 
were desirous to pass their lives. These women, like 
the male members of the order, lived separately, per- 
forming the same duties; but at the meetings and ban- 
quets both sexes were united. 

Slave-labor was dispensed with, because they look- 
ed upon the possession of slaves as something ab- 
solutely and wholly contrary to nature—for nature 
had created all men free; but the injustice and covet- 
ousness of some men who preferred inequality — that 
cause of all evil—having subdued the weaker, had 
given to the more powerful authority over the van- 
quished. At their common banquets, therefore, no 
slaves ministered to their wants, but young men who 
were selected from their order with all possible care, 
and whose dress was such that nothing of a slavish 
character could be seen in it, or, to use the words of 
Philo, GZworot è wai waSepévor rove yeTIovioKxouc 
cicianıv umnpEernoovrec, Evera Tov pnôiv Eidwdov 
imipépewIac SovrdompEeTovE oXNMaTOC, Eg TOÙTO TO 
cupTrootoy, i. e. they were ungirdled and with their tu- 
nics let down, in order that nothing which bears any re- 
semblance to a slavish appearance might be introduced 
into this festival. 

At the banquet they were presided over by a presi- 
dent (mpcedpoc ), who addressed them and intoned a 
hymn, in which all joined. They sat according to their 
age, i. e. according to the length of time they belonged 
to the order. We must not, however, think that the 
president or elders exercised any gubernatorial power, 
for this is nowhere inferred; their functions were only 
restricted to the assemblies, in which also xyeporvec and 
éEapyot were mentioned, who acted as leaders of the 
choruses, The seventh day was especially distinguished. 
They anointed their bodies, and, clothed in white gar- 
ments, they assembled in the common onpvetoy. Here 
they sat down with all becogfing gravity, keeping 
their hands inside their garments, having their right 
hand between their chest and their dress, and the left 
hand down by their side, close to their flank. Then 
the oldest of them, who had the most profound learn- 
ing in their doctrines, came forward and spoke with 
steadfast look and with steadfast voice, with great 
powers of reasoning, and great prudence—not mak- 
ing exhibition of his oratorical talent, like the rhet- 
oricians of old or the sophists of the present day, but 
investigating with great pains and explaining with mi- 
nute accuracy the precise meaning of the laws, which pen- 
etrated through their hearing into the soul, and remain- 
ed there lastingly. Quietly they listened in silence, show- 
ing their assent only by nods of the head or the eager 
look of the eyes. In this sacred assembly the women 


also shared; but they had their own seats, being sepa- 
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rated from the male members by a wall rising three or 
four cubits upwards, but in such a manner that they 
could hear the voice of the speaker. 

The seventh Sabbath, the zreyrnxoorn, was especial- 
ly distinguished. The number fifty was regarded by 
them as the most holy and natural of numbers, being 
compounded of the power of the right-angled triangle, 
which is the principle of the origination and condition 
of the whole (fore ÔÈ mposipriog peytorn¢e éoprinc, 
qv mwevrnkovracg Edayev, dywrarog Kai PVCIKÓTATOÇ 
apipwr, ik rig TOU CpSoywviou Terywvov Suvapewc, 
Oreo ioriv apn THC TWY OAwWY yevésewç Kai oVOTA- 
cewc). Clothed in white garments, they came together 
to the common feast. Before they partook of the same, 
they lifted up their eyes and hands to heaven and 
prayed to God that it might be acceptable tohim. After 
the prayer, they sat down, the men sitting on the right 
hand and the women on the left, on rugs of the coarsest 
material, Before the feast commenced, questions were 
asked and answered. A passage of the Scripture was 
explained and religious questions were settled. All list- 
ened attentively to the speaker, indicating their atten- 
tion and comprehension by their nods and looks, When 
the president appeared to have spoken at sufficient 
length, and to have carried out his intentions adequate- 
ly, so that his explanation had gone on felicitously and 
fluently through his own acuteness, and the hearing of 
the others had been profitable, applause arose from them 
all as of men rejoicing at what they had seen and heard ; 
and then some one, rising up, sang a hymn which had 
been made in honor of God, either such as he had com- 
posed himself or some ancient one of some old poet. 
After him others also arose in their ranks, and in be- 
coming manner, while every one else listened in de- 
cent silence, except when it was proper to take up 
the burden of the song and join in at the end. When 
each individual had finished his psalm, the young men 
brought in the table on which was the food—the leav- 
ened bread with a seasoning of salt, and mingled with 
some hyssop, out of reverence for the sacred table which 
was in the holy outer temple; for on this table were 
placed loaves and salt without seasoning, and the bread 
was unleavened, and the salt unmixed with anything 
else. 

After the feast they celebrated the sacred festival 
during the whole night (perà òè rò dsirvor rv tepay 
dyovat mavvvyiða). All stood up together, and in the 
middle of the entertainment two choruses were formed 
at first, the one of men and the other of women. Each 
chorus had its leader and chief, who was the most honor- 
able and most excellent of the band. Then they sang 
the hymns in honor of God in many metres and tunes, 
at one time all singing together, and at another moving 
their hands, and dancing in corresponding harmony. 
When each chorus of the men and each chorus of the 
women had feasted separately by itself, they joined to- 
gether, and the two became one chorus—an imitation 
of that one which, in old time, was established by the 
Red Sea, on account of the wondrous works which were 
displayed there before Israel, and where both men and 
women together became all one chorus, Moses leading 
the men, and Miriam leading the women. When the 
sun arose, they raised their hands to heaven, imploring 
tranquillity and truth and acuteness of understanding. 
After the prayer, each retired to his own separate abode, 
again practicing the usual philosophy to which each 
had been wont to devote himself. 

Il. Therapeute and Essenes.—On account of the man- 
ifold similar traits which were found among the Thera- 
peutz and Essenes, it has been inferred that the Thera- 
peute were but the Egyptian branch of Palestinian 
Essenism. This hypothesis is seemingly confirmed by 
what Philo says at the beginning of his treatise on the 
Therapeutz: “Having mentioned the Essenes, who in 
all respects selected for their admiration and for their 
especial adoption the practical course of life, and who 
excel in all, or what, perhaps, may be a less unpopular 
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and invidious thing to say, in most of its parts, I will 
now proceed, in the regular order of my subject, to speak 
of those who have embraced the speculative life, and I 
will say what appears to me to be desirable to be said 
on the subject.” The majority of critics have therefore 
not hesitated to believe in a causative connection be- 
tween the two sects, and have thus, on account of Philo’s 
words, separated the Egyptian Therapeute, as the theo- 
rists, from the Palestinian Essenes, whom they desig- 
nated the practitioners. In this assumption, there can 
only be a diversity of opinion as to which of the two sects. 
justly claims the temporal precedence — whether the 
theory of the Therapeutz or the practice of the Essenes 
is the original, or, in other words, whether Egypt or 
Palestine is the fatherland of that tendency within Ju- 
daism which is designated by the name of Essenism. 
The opinion that the temporal precedence belongs to 
the Therapeutz, and that after Therapeutism had been 
planted on the soil of Judæa the Order of the Essenes. 
originated, is advocated by Gfrörer (Kritische Geschichte 
des Urchristenthums [ Stuttg. 1831]. ii, 335 sq.), Lutterbeck 
(Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegrijje [ Mayence, 1852], i, 
2758q.), Mangold (Die Irrlehrender Pastoralbriefe ſ Mar- 
burg, 1856], p. 57 sq.), and Holtzmann (Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel und die Entstehung des Christenthums [ Leips. 
1867], ii, 79 sq.). The opposite opinion is represented by 
Ritschl (Theologische Jahrbücher | ed. Baur and Zeller, 
1855], p. 343 sq.), Hilgenfeld (Die jüdische A pokalyptik 
in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung [ Jena. 1857], p. 278 
sq.), Herzfeld (Geschichte des Volkes Israel [24 ed. Leips. 
1863 ], iii, 406 ), Zeller ( Geschichte der Philosophie der 
Griechen [ ibid. 1868], ITI, ii, 288 sq.), Bellermann (Nuch- 
richten aus dem A lterthum über Essener und Therapeuten 
[Berlin, 1821], p. 80, note), and Harnischmacher (De 
Essenorum apud Judæos Societate ſz Bonn, 1866], p. 26), 
who admit a causative connection of both, without de- 
ciding the time of the origin. Now, denying, as we do, 
in opposition to the above-mentioned critics, any connec- 
tion between these sects, and thus dismissing altogether 
the question which of the two formed the connecting- 
link for the other, we will, for the sake of justifying our 
assertion, draw a parallel between the two sects, and first 
consider those points in which both agree. 

Both sects diligently studied the Scripture, and inter- 
preted the same allegorically. Besides the Old Test., 
both had a high consideration for the writings of the 
older members of their order. They favored the abol- 
ishing of slavery; lived in a very simple manner, and 
were accustomed to appear at their religious exercises 
in white garments. More common traits cannot be 
proved, excepting, perhaps, the fact that both led an un- 
married life. But even this is no proof, because, accord- 
ing to Josephus, at least one part of the Essenes, though 
perhaps only the minority, married. It cannot also be 
said that both agreed in leading a life entirely separated 
from the world. Ofthe Therapeutæ, it is true, this can 
be said, but not of the Essenes, because, as Josephus 
tells us, they instructed the youth and took otherwise 
an active part in the weal and woe of their people, as 
they did, for instance, in the war against the Romans 
for the liberty of their country. 

But more numerous and important are the differences 
which exist between the Therapeutz and Essenes, We 
call attention to the following : 


1. The Therapeute led a monastic, secluded life, given 
entirely to contemplation, The Essenes, according to the 
rnles of their order, were obliged to work. Their labor 
was prescribed and regulated by officers purposely ap- 

ointed. They cultivated the flelds, and were engaged 
in manual labors as well as in arts. 

2. The Therapeuts# lived separated from each other in 
cells, and only came together on the Sabbath and on 
special occasions. The Essenes, however, wherever they 
resided, had their common lodges, where they lived aud 
dined together. 

3. The Therapeute, upon entering the order, left every- 
thing to their relatives and friends. The Essenes deliv- 
ered their property to the order for the benefit of all. 

4. The Therapentæ did not eat before the setting of the 
sun; the Essenes enjoyed two meals daily. 
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5. The Essenes were divided into four classes or grades, 
which were so marked that a member of the upper class 
had to bathe himself when he touched anything belong- 
ing to a lower class. The Therapeutee had no such dis- 
tinction. Of the Essenes we are told that the members 
of the higher degrees had the knowledge of mysteries, 
which was not communicated to the lower degrees; of 
the Therapeutse we know nothing of the kind. 

6. Each Essene had to bathe himself daily; auch lustra- 

tions were not in use among the Therapeute. 
' 7. The Therapeutee revered the Temple at Jerusalem 
and the Levitical priesthood, and were not so far apart 
from orthodox Judaism. The Essenes, on the contrary, 
believed their lustrations and their mode of living to be 
of greater importance than the ordinances prescribed to 
the priests forthe service of the Temple. They farnished 
no offerings to the Temple at Jerusalem, and thus became 
guilty of apostatizing from an important part of the Mo- 
saic law. 'The Essenes were especially addicted to medi- 
cine and prophecy; we know nothing of these practices 
among the Therapeute. 


It is obvious that the differences between the two 
sects cannot cunsist in that the one was given to theory 
and the other to practice, because the supposition of a 
like ground-principle is not sufficient for explaining sv 
many, and at the same time very important, differences, 
After all that we know of both these sects, the supposi- 
tion of a causal connection between the two must ap- 
pear very hazardous; for if there really were such a 
connection between them, and if both were essentially 
one and the same sect, it is surprising that Josephus has 
not recorded the fact. As little as we believe with Philo 
in a real connection between the Jewish Essenes, the 
seven wise men of Greece, and the Indian Gymnaso- 
phists, whom he compares in his book Quod Omnis Pro- 
bus Liber, just as little connection is there between the 
Essenes and Therapeutsz, because Philo divided them 
into the theorists and practitioners. The Essenes did 
not originate from the propagation of Therapeutism in 
Palestine, because, as we know, Alexandrian religious 
philosophy did not find a fertile soil in Judæa, espe- 
cially at the time in which both these sects origi- 
nated. We cannot assume that the reverse should have 
taken place, otherwise the essential traits of Essenism 
would have been found again among the Therapeute. 
The stamp of both sects is so different that they cannot 
be identical; and in treating of the Therapeute no re- 
gard is therefore to be paid to the Essenes, 

III. Therapeute and Christianity. — Assuming that 
the Essenes were only consistent Chasidim has led 
the Jewish historian Gritz to make the assertion that 
Philo’s treatise on the Therapeutz, according to which 
they were hitherto regarded as an Egyptian offshoot 
of Palestinian Essenism, could not be genuine. Ac- 
cording to the same writer, it is not so much owing to 
the description of the Essenes by Josephus as to the 
book Ilepi Biov Sewpnricod Ù ikerwv aperwy that 
those not coinciding with the former's views have ar- 
rived at a false result regarding the essence and origin 
of the Essene sect. Griitz also asserts that a Jewish 
sect of the Therapeute never existed, but that they were 
Christians, ascetics of a heretic tendency, who sprang up 
by the dozen in the 2d and 3d centuries. The author 
of the book which has caused so much confusion is not 
Philo, but a Christian “ who probably belonged either to 
the Encratico-gnostic or Montanistic party, and intended 
to write a panegyric on monasticism, the high antiq- 
uity of which Philo’s authority was to confirm.” This 
is the result at which Gritz arrives; and although he 
takes it for granted that the attentive reader of the 
book Ilepi Biov Sewpnricov must at once adopt the 
correctness of his assertion, he has nevertheless tak- 
en the pains to make good his hypothesis at great 
length. 

This hypothesis of Griitz has been analvzed by Zel- 
ler, and the result is that the reasons adduced by the 
former are not sufficient and acceptable at all, In 
resuming the question once more, and examining the 
argument of Gritz in order to establish the Christian 
character of the Therapeutz, we do so because of its 
close connection with the essence and origin of the 
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sect—in this we differ with Zeller—and because thcre 
are some points to be proved against Gritz. The lat- 
ter has denied the existence of a Jewish sect of the 
Therapeute, and consequently also the genuineness of 
the Philonic treatise Ilepi Biov Sewpyricov, on the 
ground of the silence of Josephus and Pliny, who wrote 
so much about the Essenes; while they know nothing 
of the Therapeuts, the alleged Egyptian branch of this 
sect, Against this, Zeller has argued that the silence 
of Josephus cannot be so remarkable, since the Thera- 
peutse were a branch of the Essenes restricted to Egypt 
alone, and because Josephus tells very little about the 
later affairs of the Jews in that country. But if, accord- 
ing to Zeller, the Therapeutz were really an Egyptian 
branch of the Palestinian Essenes, or had sume connec- 
tion with them, the Essenes in Palestine ought to have 
known something about it; and even if Pliny’s silence 
could be explained because he only knows one Esseuic. 
colony living by the Dead Sea, it might be supposed— 
and in this Griitz is correct—that Josephus, who other- 
wise speaks very fully about the order, ought to have 
mentioned the Therapeute. The silence of Josephus 
can therefore only be explained from the very fact that 
the Therapeute had no connection whatever with the 
Essenes, but that they formed an independent sect 
within the Egyptian Judaism, the existence of which 
—since its number and activity were less important— 
was entirely unknown to Josephus. What Philo nar- 
rates concerning the female Therapeute ( Sepazrev- 
rpicec ), Gritz also finds incredible, because Josephus 
marks it as one of the characteristics of the Essenes to 
avoid all contact with the opposite sex; hence he be- 
lieves that these female Therapeute were nothing else 
than the sisters (sorores subintroducte ) whom the 
Christian ascetics used to have about them for the sake 
of attaining, by constant temptation, a higher virtue, but 
who, as is known, have been the cause of great scandals. 
Against this, Zeller remarks that in this respect the 
Egyptian Essenes or Therapeute might have had oth- 
er institutions than those of the Palestinians, since their 
principles on the worth of an unmarried state were in 
the main not affected; and this difference of view does. 
not indicate such a great deviation from the principles of 
the order as the practice of one branch of the Palestin- 
ian Essenes who married. We agree with Gratz that, 
according to Josephus, the wives of the married Es- 
senes were not, like the female Therapeutse, members of 
the order. But this actual deviation—that while the 
Essenes excluded women entirely from the common 
feasts and meetings, this was not the case among the 
Therapeutse —is only another proof that Essenes and. 
Therapeute are not, as Zeller believes, one and the 
same sect. This being the case, it must not be sup- 
posed, as Gratz believes, that the Therapeutz, not being 
Essenes, were Christians. Gritz overlooks the circum- 
stance that while the so-called sorores subintroducte lived 
in very close communication with the Christian ascetics,. 
this cannot be said of the female Therapeutz. For cam 
we safely infer, from the participation of women in the 
common feasts and meetings, that the Therapeutse real- 
ly lived each with a female companion? Against such 
a hypothesis we have also the words of Philo, rac 
piv ody EE ayépag ywpic exacTot povotpevot wap’ 
éavroiç èv roic AExXIEiot, povaornpiois PiAocogovel, 
who emphasizes the fact repeatedly that they sought 
solitude and desired to be left to themselves in order 
not to be disturbed in their contemplative life (oyAnpcr 

ap Kai Ovaoapsoror Toig épnpiay éZydwKodct Kai pera~ 

wKovoty ai yerrviagetc). But, above all, we ask, where 
is the passage in this treatise which indicates, as Griitz 
tries to prove, that the Therapeute, like the Christian 
ascetics, had aimed at a higher degree of perfection by 
living together with the female members? From the 
introductory words of the Philonic treatise, Gritz also 
infers that it cannot be genuine, since it connects it- 
self with the treatise ITepi roù mavra smovdaior tivat 
éXevSepoy erroneously, as with a writing on the Es-. 
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senes. ‘Ihe words in question are, Eooaiwy népi ĉia- 
AEXEIC, ot Tov zpaxricoy éZnrwoay Kai Oterdvnoay 
Biov iv draoww,«.7.rX. Grätz thinks that Philo could 
not possibly say that he “wrote a treatise” on the Es- 
senes (Eoodwy mipi dtadexSeic), when the passage in 
question only occupies the twelfth part of the treatise, 
and he only mentions this sect as one of the many. 
But against this it must be argued that OvadéyeoSat 
mepi Tvog does not mean “to write a treatise,” but 
to “speak on something,” and this, as Zeller remarks, 
Philo has evidently done concerning the Essenes, More- 
over, such an association of topics is not comical at all, 
as Griitz thinks, because by this two Jewish sects which 
have at least some traits in common were brought into 
connection. But the main point for the spuriousness 
of the treatise on the Therapeute and for its being 
written by a Christian, Gritz thinks to lie in the fact 
that Christians—so Eusebius (Hist, Eccles, ti, 17) and 
others after him—recognised the Therapeutee as “ flesh 
of their own flesh.” The holy cells of the Thera- 
peutæ are called monasteries, It is evident, argues 
Gritz, that we have here the beginning of the monastic 
cells, which existed even before Anthony of Thebes, 
the founder of monasticism. But even if we admit 
that the entire mode of living of the Therapeute is 
similar to that of the later Christian monks, we are not 
at all justified to infer that the Therapeute were Chris- 
tian: monks. Why—and herein we agree with Gritz— 
should there not have been in Egypt, the fatherland 
and the proper home of monasticism, ascetics even be- 
fore Anthony of Thebes? And why should this not 
have been possible within the pale of Judaism? And 
are the Palestinian Essenes not a similar phenomenon ? 
‘To impress on the Therapeutse the Christian character 
because of the word povaornptoy, which the Christian 
monks used for their cell, is not reasonable, because, as 
Zeller reminds us, the expressions povaornproy and 
oeuveiov were only used by the Therapeute for a 
part, and not, as did the Christian monks, for the 
whole, of the dwelling. The supposition seems to be 
that the Therapeutæ, or rather Philo himself, formed 
the words povaorpiov and ocepveior, and that Chris- 
tian monks borrowed this nomenclature from their 
Jewish predecessors. That Philo, who was the first to 
use these expressions, has also formed the same appears 
from the fact that he himeelf explains them when say- 
ing, ty éxaory òè oixig ioriv iepòv ò Kadetrat orpvelov 
kai povacrnpioy, ¿v y povovpevor TA TOV oeuvoù Bio 
puornpta redovvrat. The Therapeute, Gritz goes on 
to argue, had not only a common feast, but after the 
feast they had a kind of Lord’s supper (zravayioraroy 
o.rioy ), consisting of unleavened bread, of which all 
did not partake, but only the better ones. Gritz evi- 
dently believes that we have here the difference be- 
tween the missa catechumenorum and the missa fideli- 
um. From the latter, which consisted in the celebration 
of the Lord’s supper and in a kind of liturgy, those who 
were not yet baptized, together with those who were 
excommunicated, were excluded; for, he asks, is this 
not Christian? But this question we must also answer 
an the negative. Gritz, as Zeller remarks, has over- 
looked the fact that the so-called Lord’s supper did not 
take place after the common meal, but it was this com- 
mon meal itself. At this supper not unleavened, but 
leavened, bread was eaten (dproc tCupwpevoc pera 
mpoooynparos, ahay oiç daowmoc dvapépicrat Ov aide 
THC avakepervnc v Ty ayip Tova Lepac Tparéčne) 
out of reverence for the unleavened showbread in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. But, above all, Gritz has erred 
in asserting that this supper was a prerogative of the 
better ones. Now the words iva igwot mpovopiay ot 
«peitrovec do not refer to the Therapeutz, but to the 
Jewish priests, to whom alone the Therapeutz conceded 
the use of unleavened bread as a special prerogative. 
This unquestionably follows from the words of Philo: 

örav 66 i ExaoTO¢ Otamepaynrat Tov vuvoy, ot véot THY 
Hpo pixpov AeyStiouy rpamelay eioxopiZovory, é ùe 
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TÒ mavayéoraTov oTiov éupwpevoc pera mpocoyn- 
Hato¢g adv oiç toowrog dvapipicrat Ov aide rũc 
Avarepévne iv TË ayip mpovayw tepa¢ Tpaméesnyc * èni 
yap ravrn¢ etoiy aprot kat udec avev n0voparoc, alu- 
por pèv ot dprot, apeysi¢ 6é wai ot dec. TH poonxoy 
yao Ñv, Tà pèv amdovoraTa Kai siikpiviorara 77 
Kpariory TWY LEOWY drovennsivat pepiðt, hetroupyiag 
aSrov, rote ÔÈ Gddoug Ta pèv opora Sndovy, ameye- 
ovat Ò? THY dprwy, iva txwou Tpovopiay ot KpEiTTO- 
veç. That the Therapeute were Christians, Gritz also 
finds in the fact that the presbyters among them occu- 
pied the first position; and that they were not presby- 
ters because of their age, but because of their strict ob- 
servance of the Therapeutic life (apecBuréipoug yàp 
ov moAvEertic Kai Tadaiove vopičovoiw AANA tri Ko- 
pudgy vioug maibac iay ope rig Tpoaipécewc ipacsii- 
ov, AAAA Tove ÈK TOWTNC Mixioc itvmBnoavrac Kai 
évaxpaoavrac TD Jewpnrixyp piper dirocogiac, ò dn 
KadXoroy Kai Secirarov tote). We have thus, Grätz 
argues, the presbyters, or ézioxo7rot, of the Christian 
congregations, who held one and the same office in the 
ante-Nicene time. But this conclusion is the less justi- 
fiable, since the office of presbyters was not exactly 
a Christian institution, but existed even before the 
Christian æra, and was adopted by the Church from 
Judaism. Even among the Essenes we find such a 
distinction of rank, and yet Gratz would be the last to 
call them Christians, although he firmly believes that 
Christ belonged to the Essenes, The argument which 
Gritz takes from the vigils, so common among the 
Therapeuts, for the sake of making them Christians 
is also of no avail, because fasting was something pe- 
culiar to Judaism and was adopted by the Church; and 
as to the vigils, such nocturnal services existed before 
the Christian æra. It is therefore not necessary to 
think, as does Gritz, following Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. 
ii, 17), of Christian rites before Easter Sunday. From 
the liturgy, the metrical hymns, and typical mode of 
explaining the prophets, according to Gritz, other ar- 
guments for the Christian character of the Therapeute 
might be made. But even these alleged Christian 
traits are purely Jewish. Of the hymns of the Thera- 
peuts, Philo expressly states that they were formed 
after the hymn of Moses and Miriam ( Exod. xv ); 
and as to the allegorical interpretation, it was used 
among the Alexandrian Jews before the Christian æra, 
and even before Philo. But as to what Gritz under- 
stands of the liturgy of the Therapeute and of its Chris- 
tian character, he has not fully entered upon this point, 
nor can anything of the kind be deduced from Philo’s 
statement. Gritz refers to Eusebius, and to those after 
him who regarded the Therapeutz as Christians, but 
this proof is the least satisfactory. Eusebius regards 
the treatise epi Biov Sewonricov as Philonian, and 
makes the Jewish philosopher a disciple of John 
Mark, who accompanied Paul on his first mission- 
ary tour, and afterwards labored at Alexandria. Ac- 
cording to Eusebius, the Therapeuts existed as Chris- 
tians in the lst century. The opinion of Gritz that 
the Therapeute were a Christian monastic sect of 
the 2d or 3d century of the Christian æra has there- 
fore no support in Eusebius. While, however, later 
Christian writers, with the exception of Photius (A/y- 
riobiblon sive Bibliotheca [ Rothomagi, 1653 ], ed. Dav. 
Halschelius, p. 275), identify Therapeute with monks, 
and while the writings falsely ascribed to Diony- 
sius Areopagita use both expressions synonymously, 
Scaliger has called attention to the fact that the 
designation of Therapeutse for monks depends solely 
upon the interpretation of Eusebius (Scaliger, De Emen- 
datione Temporum, vi, 252). With the exception of 
Gritz, no writer has regarded the Therapeute as a 
Christian heretical sect, and he himself is yet unde- 
cided in what series of heretical sects, which sprang up 
by the dozen within the Church in the 2d and 3d 
centuries, he should place them. According to Gritz, 
the author of the treatise probably belonged to the En- 
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cratico-gnostic or Montanistic party. But he has not 
tried to state any plausible reason for his hypothesis, 
which, in fact, would be impossible; and he himself 
says that this point is outside of his object, and must 
be left to those critics who make this question their 
specialty. We ask, however, what reason could there 
have been for a Christian, even for a heretic, to father 
upon Philo such a book, for the sake of recommending 
monastic asceticism? We nowhere hear, except from 
Eusebius, whose erroneous view concerning the Thera- 
peutz led him to the opinion, that Philo had such a 
good reputation within the Christian Church, and that 
Christians appealed to him for their views. And what 
is the more remarkable is the fact that in the whole 
treatise neither Christ nor the doctrines of Christianity 
are once mentioned. Where, then, is the Christian 
character of the Therapeute? As for the linguistic 
character of the book [Tepi Biov Jewpnrico, it entirely 
agrees with Philo’s mode of representation; and there 
is no internal nor external argument for denying Philo 
to be the author of the book. The Therapeute, as we 
shall see further on, were Jews. 

IV. Character and Origin of the Sect of the Thera- 
peute.—From the manner in which Philo speaks of 
the Therapeute, there can be no doubt that he himself 
was very much prepossessed regarding them, for the 
book Tepi Biov Yewonrixod is nothing but a panegyric 
on the sect. This fact alone would lead to the supposi- 
tion—which, in truth, is also supported by the whole 
character of the sect—that the Therapeute cultivated 
and adhered to Jewish religious philosophy, which 
numbered Philo among its most zealous disciples. It 
is hardly conceivable, as Gfrorer (Philo und die jüdisch- 
alexandrinische Theosophie, ii, 281 sq.) has indicated, 
that in a time like that in which Philo wrote, when 
the religious movement was at a high pitch, and when 
the most diverse religious parties existed side by side, 
a man with such peculiar religious views should write 
such a panegyric on a sect unless it represented his 
own views. 

Now there can be no doubt that the Therapeutz rep- 
resented a Jewish sect. They based their investiga- 
tions and researches upon the writings of the Old Test. 
In their cepveta they had only the law and the proph- 
ets (vòhnot cai Nóyia YeomioSivra Ova Tpognrwy). 
Philo calls them Mwotwe yywpiuor, and further says 
that they gave themselves to philosophical specula- 
tion, according to the holy doctrines of the prophet 
Moses (xara rùg Tov mpognrov Mwotwe isowrarac 
ugnynoac). The Therapeute strictly observed the 
Jewish Sabbath, and had great reverence for the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem and the Levitical priesthood. Their 
holy choruses are expressly said to be an imitation of 
those at the Red Sea. All these traits show that, on 
the one hand, the Therapeutz strictly adhered to the 
traditions and views of Judaism, while, on the other 
hand, they deviated in many particulars; hence they 
were characterized as a sect. 

As to their name, Philo leaves us to chonse between 
two views. They are called Therapeute either because 
they profess an art of medicine more excellent than 
that in general use in cities (thus Therapeute would be 
equivalent to “ physicians for the soul”), or because 
they have been instructed by nature and the sacred 
laws to serve the living God (Separevey rd “Ov); 
thus Therapeutz would signify those who “serve God.” 
The latter view is probably the more correct, since the 
Therapeute, as the true spiritual “ worshippers of God,” 
called themselves the contemplatives car’ éoynv, and 
this appellation accords more fully with the whole 
tenor and character of the sect than the designation 
“ physicians for the soul.” Besides, Philo uses ixérat 
and Separeurai, yevog Jeparrevrixdy, and yivog irer- 
Koy synonymously, in order to designate the worship 
of God in the sense of Alexandrian theosophy, in op- 
position to the faith and worship of God of the great 
mass. (De Victimas oferentibus [Mangey], ii, 258: 
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ixérat Kai Yepamevrai rov byrwe évroc. De Monar- 
chia, ii, 425: avdpog ixérou Kai piroSéou Osdy póvov 
Separeveey akiovyroc. Vita Mosis, ii, 164: rò Sepa- 
mweuTuKoy avrov [sc. roù Oeov] yévoc. De Profugis, 
i, 552: rò ydp Jepamreutixoy yevoc avadnpa tort Ocot 
LEDWLEVOY THY MEYAANY ApyLEPwovYNY avTw óv.) 
From the Greek derivation of Therapeutse, we see 
that there existed a spiritual relationship between this 
sect and Jewish Alexandrian religious philosophy; and 
we are led to this assumption when we consider the ob- 
ject which formed the basis of their contemplative life. 
Its purpose was to lead to the knowledge of the Deity. 
To achieve this it was necessary to suppress the mate- 
rial man and elevate the spiritual. For this reason they 
lived in a very simple manner, restricting their wants 
to the smallest measure. Abstinence and moderation 
they regarded as the foundation of all virtues, because 
by these man is brought nearer to the simple, which 
enables him to see the simple essence of the Deity, and 
to indulge in the blessed intuition of the same. There- 
fore the Therapeutz lived secluded from the outside 
world; they denied themselves everything that could 
bring them in contact with others, thus living only to 
themselves and their contemplation. They denied 
themselves marriage, because they preferred to live to- 
gether with the divine wisdom; and sought not after 
the mortal, but the immortal, fruits of a soul loved by 
God, and which the same only brings forth when she is 
impregnated by the spiritual rays of the heavenly Fa- 
ther. For this reason slavery was banished from their 
midst, because, in a community which was animated by 
such motives, men could not be tolerated who were de- 
graded below the dignity of men. If the entire aim 
of the Therapeute accords with the object and time of 
the Alexandrian religious philosophy, the relationship 
between the two shows itself more fully in the allegor- 
ical exegesis, which, distinguishing between spirit and 
letter, idea and symbol, endeavored to explain the writ- 
ings of the Old Test. According to Philo, the Thera- 
peute had the writings of the ancients, who, as the 
founders of this tendency, left behind them many me- 
morials of the allegorical system. The same sym- 
bolic character we also find in their holy feast. The 
historical relation with which it connected itself was 
the exode from Egypt and the going through the Red 
Sea, as the choruses sung at this feast were in imita- 
tion of those songs which Moses and Miriam sang. 
Now, according to the allegory of the Alexandrians and 
Philo, Egypt is the symbol of the sensual life in earthly 
lust and bodily pleasure; the song of Moses symbolizes 
the rapture which man feels after he has denied him- 
self every earthly thing and suppressed all sensual lust, 
and now, as a purely spiritual being, indulges in the 
intuition of the Deity. Thus the Therapeute, like 
Philo and the Alexandrians, held the view that, the 
body being the seat of sin, the flight.from a corporeal 
into a purely spiritual existence ought to be the true 
and highest aim of life. And Philo himself expressly 
states that the Therapeute went into the desert, be- 
cause they had entirely broken with their earthly life, 
and intended to lead another, as it were immortal and 
blessed existence. The Therapeutz thus represent a 
sect which earnestly strove after carrying out and 
practicing those principles and views to which the 
Jewish Alexandrian religious philosophy did homage. 
At what time, however, this sect, with its ceremonies, 
originated it is hard to tell, since Philo does not say 
anything more definite about it. The only indication 
in the Hep: Biov Sewonrexod from which we may con- 
clude that the sect existed a long time before Philo, is 
the notice that the Therapeutz possessed writings of 
the ancients which the founders had left behind them 
as memorials of the allegorical system, and which the 
Therapeute took as a kind of model. The founding 
of the sect probably took place at the time when the 
Jewish Alexandrian theosophy originated and devel- 
oped itself. We may trace it back to the beginning: 
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of the 2d century before Christ, to Aristobulus, who in- 
troduced Jewish doctrines into the Orphic hymns be- 
cause he believed that Greek philosophers had derived 
their wisdom from an ancient version of the Penta- 
teuch. Whether we have any traces of a connection of 
Greek philosophy with Jewish theology in the Septua- 
gint, which, according to Josephus, was commenced in 
B.C. 285, is at least very doubtful; but certain it is that 
with the beginning of the 2d pre-Christian century the 
conditions were already given for the origin of the sect. 
That the sect of the Therapeute was propagated beyond 
Egvpt is not probable, and its number was, perhaps, not 
very large. 

After all, it is very interesting to know that about 
the time when Christ came into the world, among the 
Jews in Egypt the desire was felt to come into a nearer 
relation to the Deity, and to be freed from those rela- 
tions which were not satisfactory. The Therapeute 
endeavored to reach this object by leaving all earthly 
possessions, and in this respect they resemble the Chris- 
tian monks, who borrowed from them many traits, as, in 
fact, Egypt was the real country of monasticism. But 
when Christians regarded them for a long time as flesh 
of their own flesh, they misunderstood the character 
and tendency of the Therapeuts entirely, because their 
whole history shows how far they were still from that 
goal which alone could satisfy the cravings of the heart, 
but which human reason and power alone cannot reach. 

V. Literature.—Gfrorer, Philo und die jtidisch-alex- 
andrinische Theosophie (Stuttg. 1835); Dähne, Ge- 
schichtliche Darstellung der jüdisch- alexandrinischen 
Religions- Philosophie (Halle, 1884); Kuenen, De Gods- 
dienst van Israel (Haarlem, 1870), ii, 382 sq. (Engl. 
transl. by May, The Religion of Israel [ Lond. 1874 
8q.]); Ritschl, Die Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche 
(Bonn, 1857), p. 216; Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel (Leips. 1863), iii, 496; Delaunay, Ecrits Histo- 
riques de Philon (Par. 1870), p. 55; id. Moines et Sibylles 
(ibid. 1874), p. 385; Baur, Drei Abhandlungen zur Ge- 
schichte der alten Philosophie (Leips. 1876), p. 216; 
Schwegler, Das nachapostolische Zeitalter (Tub. 1846), 
i, 190; Lutterbeck, Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe 
(Mentz, 1852), i, 131, 271; Wegnern, Ueber das Ver- 
hdltniss des Christenthums zum Essenismus, in Illgen’s 
Zeitsch. f. d. hist. Theol. 1841, xi, 2, 1 sq.; Leroux, En- 
cyclopédie Nouvelle ( Par. 1843), iv, 656 sq.; Bauer, 
Ghristus und die Cäsaren { Berl. 1879), p. 307 sq.; 
Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, 2d ed. iii, 464 8q.; Jost, 
Gesch. des Judenthums, i, 224; Nicolas, Revue de Thé- 
ologie ( Strasb. 1868 ), p. 36 sq.; Dérenbourg, Journal 
Asiatique (Par. 1868), p. 282 sq.; Renan, Journal des 
Savants (ibid. 1874), p. 798 sq.; Clemens, Die Thera- 
peuten (Konigsb. 1869); Lucius, Die Therapeuten und 
thre Stellung in der Geschichte der Askese. Eine kri- 
tische Untersuchung der Schrift de Vita Contemplativa 
(Strasb. 1880). The last writer comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Therapeute were not Jews, and that the 
treatise bearing the name of Philo was written towards 
the end of the 3d century as an apology for Christian 
asceticism. (B. P.) 


The’ras (9épa), a corrupt Greek form (1 Esdr. viii, 
41,61) of the name Hebraized (Ezra viii, 21, 31) Ana- 
NA (q. V.). 


Theremin, Lupwic FRIEDERICH FRANZ, a cele- 
brated German preacher and professor, was born at 
Gramzow, March 19, 1780. He was of Huguenot ex- 
traction, his family having emigrated from France after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and his father 
was the pastor of the French congregation in the town 
where Franz was born. After suitable preparation, the 
latter was ordained at Geneva in 1805, and in 1810 was 
. chosen by the French congregation at Berlin to be its 
pastor. This post he exchanged, Dec. 29, 1814, for that 
of preacher to the court. In 1824 he was made a mem- 
ber of the high consistory and lecturer in the department 
of instruction of the ministry of worship; and in the same 
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year the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on 
him by the University of Greifswalde. In 1839 he add- 
ed to his former dignities that of extraordinary, and in 
1840 that of ordinary, honorary, professor in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. He lectured on homiletics, and estab- 
lished a homiletical seminary in his house, devoting 
himself to the guidance of the latter with an enthusiasm 
which increased steadily, in proportion as physical in- 
firmities restricted the range of his activity as a preach- 
er. A cataract formed over one of his eyes, and gave 
rise to the apprehension that he would become totally 
blind; but he was relieved from such fear by death, 
which came to him quietly and gently Sept. 26, 1846. 
His wife had preceded him into the eternal world by 
more than twenty years. A son and an unmarried 
daughter survived him. 

Theremin was the representative of a specific homi- 
letical tendency which held that classical antiquity is 
the true school of eloquence and claimed Demosthenes 
as its master. Its characteristic was that it devoted 
exclusive attention to finished perfection of form, and 
consequently had nothing in common with that rugged 
German school of eloquence of which Luther is the rep- 
resentative, and whose peculiarity it is that “ out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh” and shapes its 
own forms of expression. Not Luther or Harms, but 
Massillon, was Theremin’s ideal; for Theremin’s mind 
was in its structure not German, but French. This pe- 
culiarity may partially explain the fact that Theremin 
did not found a school of pulpit orators in any actual 
sense; while Reinhard, to whom he was unquestionably 
superior, had numerous imitators. Theremin’s funda- 
mental principle in homiletics was that eloquence is not 
an art, but a virtue (see his work Beredsamkeit eine Tu- 
gend). The idea is evidently faulty, since eloquence is 
not, like other virtues, a duty; nor is the use of elo- 
quence confined altogether to the promotion of ethical 
results, As a preacher he was accustomed to use brief 
texts, and consequently to employ considerable latitude 
in the handling of his themes, often dragging in ex- 
traneous matter, instead of educing it from the text. 
His bearing in the pulpit was that of quiet dignity; 
his gestures were few and simple, his voice good, his 
modulation perfect. The finish of his productions, how- 
ever, produced the impression of an aristocratic refine- 
ment, which, though evidently altogether natural in his 
case, prevented the achieving of such popular results as 
were secured by Luther, Heinrich Müller, Conrad Rieger, 
L. Hofacker, and others. Ten volumes of his Sermons 
have been published, most of them in repeated editions 
(Duncker and Humblot, Berlin). Other works of theo- 
logical and ascetical character emanated from his pen, 
and have received deserved recognition, e. g. Lehre vom 
gottl. Reiche (Berlin, 1828) :—A dalbert’s Bekenntnisse (2d 
ed. 1835) :—A bendstunden (5th ed. 1858). See Herzog, 
Real- Encyklop. 8. v. 

Theresa, or Teresa, ST., was born at Avila, in 
Castile, Spain, March 28, 1515. Her full name was 
Theresa Sanchez de Cepeda. From early childhood she 
was accustomed, with a favorite brother, to read the 
lives of the saints and martyrs, until they both became 
possessed of a passionate desire to obtain the crown of 
martyrdom. When they were children eight or nine 
years old, they set off on a begging expedition into the 
country of the Moors, in hopes of being taken by the 
infidels and sacrificed for their faith. Disappointed in 
this, they resolved to turn hermits; but in this they were 
also prevented. Theresa lost her mother at the age of 
twelve, and in a few years became so worldly that her 
father placed her, at the age of sixteen, in a convent. 
Here her mind again took a religious turn, and when 
twenty years of age she obtained her father’s consent 
to take the vow, and entered the conyent of the Car- 
melites at Avila. For nearly twenty years, however, 
she says, she lived without feeling that repose for which 
she had hoped when she sacrificed the world. But at 
length while reading the Confessions of St. Augustine, 
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St. Theresa. 


she was led to pray with greater confidence, and her en- 
thusiastic and restless spirit found peace. She remain- 
ed in the convent in her native town till 1561, when she 
-conceived the idea of reforming the Order of the Car- 
melites, into which several disorders had crept. In 
4562 she laid the foundation of the new monastery at 
Avila, which she dedicated to St. Joseph, whom she had 
chosen as her patron saint. The branch of her order 
which she founded were the “ Barefooted Carmelites,” 
and also, after her, the THERESIANS (q. v.). It was the 
principle of Theresa that the convents of the Carmelites, 
under her new rule, should either have no worldly pos- 
sessions whatever, and literally exist upon the charity 
of others, or that they should be so endowed as not to 
require any external aid. This was a principle from 
which her spiritual directors obliged her to depart; and 
‘yet such was her success that at the time of her death 
she had founded seventeen convents fur women and fif- 
teen for men. During the latter part of her life Theresa 
found ample occupation in travelling from one convent 
to another to promulgate her new regulations for the 
government of her order. [u 1582 she was seized with 
her last illness in the palace of the duchess of Alva, but 
was, by her urgent request, carried back to her convent 
of San José, where she died a few days afterwards. She 
was beatified by pope Paul V, April 24, 1614, and canon- 
ized by Gregory XV, March 22, 1622, her feast being 
fixed on October 15. Philip III declared her the second 
patron saint of the Spanish monarchy after Santiago, 
a decree solemnly confirmed by the Spanish Cortes in 
1812. Her shrine is at Avila, in the church of her con- 
vent. The ascetic treatises and letters of Theresa, in 
which she describes the internal struggles and aspira- 


tions of her heart, are among the most remarkable docu- 


ments of the mystic literature of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Five of them are extant: Discurso ó Relacion 
de su Vida (1562) :—El Camino de la Perfeccion, prepared 
in 1563 as a guide for the nuns of the reformed order :— 
El Libro de las Fundaciones, an account of convents 
founded by her:—El Castillo Interior, 6 las Moradas 
(1577) :—Santos Conceptos del Amor de Dios, The orig- 
inal MSS. of the first four works are preserved in the 
library of the Escurial, that of the last was burned by 
order of her confessor; but a copy had previously been 
taken by one of her nuns. The first complete edition of 
St. Theresa’s Works appeared at Salamanca (1587), and 
a recent one by Ochoa at Paris (1847) :— Letters (Sara- 
gossa, 1658). The abbé Migne edited a complete col- 
lection of her works in French (Paris, 1840-46, 4 vols.) ; 
and pére Marcel Bouix published a French translation 
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from the original MSS, (Le Mans, 1852-56, 3 vols. 8vo), 
For Lives of Theresa consult those of Ribera (Salamanca, 
1590), pere Bouix (Paris, 1865), Bollandist Vander- 
moere (Brussels, 1845), and Maria French (Lond. 1875). 
See Mrs. Jameson, Legends of the Monastic Orders, p. 
415 sq. 


Ther’meleth (GepyedéS), a Greek form (1 Esdr. v, 
36) of the name Hebraized (Ezra ii, 59) TEL-MELAH 
(q. v.) 

Thesaurarius, the treasurer of a cathedral or col- 
legiate church; the bursar (treasurer) of a college or 
monastery ; the keeper of a shrine house or treasury. 


Thessalo’nian (Gecoadorxedc), the designation 
(Acts xxvi, 4; 1 Thess. i, 1; 2 Thess. ii, 1; “of Thessa- 
lonica,” Acts xxvii, 2) of an inhabitant of Thessalonica 
(q. v.). 

THESSALONIANS, Firsr EPISTLE TO THE, is the 
eighth in order of the Pauline epistles as found in the 
New Test., but the first in point of chronological date, 
and immediately followed by the second bearing a cor- 
responding title. 

I. Authorship and Canonicity.—The external evidence 
in favor of the genuineness of the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians is chiefly negative, but this is mportant 
enough. There is no trace that it was ever disputed 
at any age or in any section of the Church, or even by 
any individual, till the present century. On the other 
hand, the allusions to it in writers before the close of 
the 2d century are confessedly faint and uncertain—a 
circumstance easily explained when we remember the 
character of the epistle itself, its comparatively simple 
diction, its silence on the most important doctrinal ques- 
tions, and, generally speaking, the absence of any salient 
points to arrest the attention and provoke reference. 
In Clement of Rome there are some slight coincidences 
of language, perhaps not purely accidental (c. 38, cara 
wavra evyapioreiy aÙùTp, comp. 1 Thess. v, 18; ibid. 
owléaIw ody nuiy dov rò cwpa èv X. I., comp. ver. 
23). Ignatius in two passages (Polyc.1, and Ephes. 10) 
seems to be reminded of Paul’s expression adtaXsimrwe¢ 
mpocevyeode (1 Thess. v, 17), but in both passages of 
Ignatius the word adtaXéimrrwe, in which the similarity 
mainly consists, is absent in the Syriac, and is therefore 
probably spurious. ‘The supposed references in Poly- 
carp (ch. iv to 1 Thess, v, 17, and ch. ii to ver. 22) are also 
unsatisfactory. It is more important to observe that 
the epistle was included in the Old Latin and Syriac 
versions, that it is found in the canon of the Muratori- 
an fragment, and that it was also contained in that of 
Marcion and of the Council of Laodicea in 364. With 
Irenæus commence direct citations (Adv. Heres. v, 6, 
1): “On account of this the apostle hath set forth 
the perfect spiritual man, saying in 1 Thess., ‘ But the 
God of peace sanctify you wholly, and may your whole 
body, soul, and spirit be preserved blameless to the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ’” (comp. 1 Thess. v, 23). 
Clemens Alex. (Pedug. i, 88): “ But this the blessed 
Paul hath most clearly signified, saying, ‘When we 
might be burdensome as the apostles of Christ, we were 
gentle among you, as a nurse cherisheth her children’ ” 
(comp. 1 Thess. ii, 7). Tertullian (De Resurrect. Car- 
nts, c. 24): “What these times were, learn along with 
the Thessalonians; for we read, ‘How ye were turned 
from idols to serve the living and true God, and to wait 
for his Son from heaven, Jesus, whom he hath raised 
from the dead’” (comp. 1 Thess. i, 9,10). This father 
quotes the epistle more than twenty times. To these 
citations we may add those by Caius (ap. Euseb. Hist. 
Eccles. vi, 20), by Origen (Cont. Cels. lib. iii), and by oth- 
ers of the ecclesiastical writers (Lardner, ii, pl. locc.). 

On the other hand, the internal evidence derived from 
the character of the epistle itself is so strong that it 
may fairly be called irresistible. It would be impossi- 
ble to enter into the question of style here, but the read- 
er may be referred to the Introduction of Jowett, who 
has handled this subject very fully and satisfactorily. 
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An equally strong argument may be drawn also from 
the mutter contained in the epistle. ‘Two instances of 
this must suffice. In the first place, the fineness and 
delicacy of touch with which the apostle’s relations to- 
wards his Thessalonian converts are drawn—his yearn- 
ing to see them, his anxiety in the absence of Timothy, 
and his heart-felt rejoicing at the good news—are quite 
beyond the reach of the clumsy forgeries of the early 
Church. In the second place, the writer uses language 
which, however it may be explained, is certainly color- 
ed by the anticipation of the speedy advent of the Lord 
—language natural enough on the apostle’s own lips, 
but quite inconceivable in a forgery written after his 
death, when time had disappointed these anticipations, 
and when the revival or mention of them would serve 
no purpose and might seem to discredit the apostle. 
Such a position would be an anachronism in a writer of 
the 2d century. 

The genuineness of this epistle was first questioned 
by Schrader (A postel Paulus), who was followed by 
Baur (Paulus, p. 480). The latter writer has elaborated 
and systematized the attack. The arguments which 
he alleges in favor of his view are briefly controverted 
by Liinemann, and more at length, and with great fair- 
ness, by Jowett. The following is a summary of Baur’s 
arguments. (a.) He attributes great weight to the 
general character of the epistle, the difference of style, 
and especially the absence of distinctive Pauline doc- 
trines—a peculiarity which will be remarked upon and 
explained below (§ iii). (6.) In the mention of the 
“wrath” overtaking the Jewish people (ii, 16), Baur 
sees an allusion to the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
therefore a proof of the later date of the epistle. The 
real significance of these words will be considered below 
in discussing the Apocalyptic passage in the second 
epistle. (c.) He urges the contradictions to the ac- 
count in the Acts—a strange argument, surely, to be 
brought forward by Baur, who postdates and discredits 
the authority of that narrative. The real extent and 
bearing of these divergences will be considered below 
(§ iv). (d.) He discovers references to the Acts, which 
show that the epistle was written later. It will be 
seen, however, that the coincidences are subtle and in- 
cidental, and the points of divergence and prima-facie 
contradictions, which Baur himself allows, and indeed 
insists upon, are so numerous as to preclude the suppo- 
sition of copying. Schleiermacher (Linleit. ins N. T. 
p. 150) rightly infers the independence of the epistle on 
these grounds, (e.) He supposes passages in this epis- 
tle to have been borrowed from the acknowledged let- 
ters of Paul. The resemblances, however, which he 
points out are not greater than, or, indeed, so great as, 
those in other epistles, and bear no traces of imita- 
tion. 

II. Date.—This has been approximately determined 


in the following way: During the course of his second 


missionary journey, which began in the year 47, Paul 
founded the Church of Thessalonica. Leaving Thessa- 
lonica, he passed on to Beræa. From Beroea he went 
to Athens, and from Athens to Corinth (Acts xvii, 1- 
xviii, 18). With this visit to Corinth, which extends 
over a period of two years or thereabouts, his second 
missionary journey closed, for from Corinth he return- 
ed to Jerusalem, paying only a brief visit to Ephesus on 


the way (ver. 20,21). There is some uncertainty about 


the movements of Paul’s companions at this time (see 
below); but, whatever view we adopt on this point, it 
seems indisputable that, when this epistle was written, 
Silvanus and Timothy were in the apostle’s company 
(1 Thess. 1,1; comp. 2 Thess. i, 1)—a circumstance which 
confines the date to the second missionary journey, for, 
though Timothy was with him on several occasions af- 
terwards, the name of Silvanus appears for the last time 
in connection with Paul during this visit to Corinth 
(Acts xviii, 5; 2 Cor. i, 19). The epistle, then, must 
have been written in the interval between Paul’s leav- 
ing Thessalonica and the close of his residence at Cor- 
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inth, i. e. within the years 48-51. The following con- 
siderations, however, narrow the limits of the possible 
date still more closely. (1.) When Paul wrote, he had 
already visited, and probably left, Athens (1 Thess. iii, 
1). (2.) Having made two unsuccessful attempts to- 
revisit Thessalonica, he had despatched Timothy to 
obtain tidings of his converts there. Timothy had re- 
turned before the apostle wrote (ver. 2,6). (3.) Paul 
speaks of the Thessalonians as “ensamples to all that 
believe in Macedonia and Achaia,” adding that “ in ev- 
ery place their faith to God-ward was spread abroad” (i, 
7, 8)—language prompted, indeed, by the overflowing 
of a grateful heart, and therefore not to be rigorously 
pressed, but still implying some lapse of time at least. 
(4.) There are several traces of a growth and progress. 
in the condition and circumstances of the Thessalonian 
Church. Perhaps the mention of “rulers” in the Church 
(v, 12) ought not to be adduced as proving this, since- 
some organization would be necessary from the very 


| beginning. But there is other evidence besides. Ques-. 


tions had arisen relating to the state of those who had 
fallen asleep in Christ, so that one or more of the Thes- 
salonian converts must have died in the interval (iv,. 
18-18). The storm of persecution which the apostle 
had discerned gathering on the horizon had already 
burst upon the Christians of Thessalonica (iii, 4,7). Ir- 
regularities had crept in and sullied the infant purity 
of the Church (iv, 4; v, 14). The lapse of a few months, 
however, would account for these changes, and a much 
longer time cannot well be allowed. For (5) the letter 
was evidently written by Paul immediately on the re- 
turn of Timothy, in the fulness of his gratitude for the 
joyful tidings (iii, 6). Moreover (6), the second epistle- 
also was written before he left Corinth, and there must 
have been a sufficient interval between the two to al- 
low of the growth of fresh difficulties, and of such com- 
munication between the apostle and his converts as the 
case supposes. We shall not be far wrong, therefore,. 
in placing the writing of this epistle early in Paul’s res- 
idence at Corinth, a few months after he had founded 
the Church at Thessalonica, i. e. during the year 49. 
The statement in the subscription appearing in sev- 
eral MSS. and versions that it was written “from Ath- 
ens” is a superficial inference from 1 Thess, iii, 1, to 
which no weight should be attached, as is clear from 
the epistle itself. (1.) In i, 7,8 Paul says that the 
Thessalonians had become “ ensamples to all that be- 
lieve in Macedonia and Achaia: for from you [says 
he] sounded out the word of the Lord not only in Mac- 
edonia and Achaia, but also in every place your faith 
to God-ward is spread abroad.” Now, for such an ex- 
tensive diffusion of the fame of the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians and of the Gospel by them, a much longer period 
of time must have elapsed than is allowed by the sup- 
position that Paul wrote this epistle while at Athens; 
and, besides, his reference particularly to Achaia seems 
prompted by the circumstance of his being, at the time 
he wrote, in Achaia, of which Corinth was the chief 
city. (2.) His language in iii, 1,2 favors the opinion 
that it was not from Athens, but after he had left Ath- 
ens, that he wrote this epistle; it is hardly the tum 
which one living at Athens at the time would have 
given his words. (3.) Is it likely that during the 
short time Paul was in Athens before writing this epis- 
tle (supposing him to have written it there) he should 
have “over and again” purposed to revisit the Thessa- 
lonians, but have been hindered? And vet such pur- 
poses he had entertained before writing this epistle, as. 
we learn from ii, 18; and this freatly favors the later 
date. (4.) Before Paul wrote this epistle, Timothy had 
come to him from Thessalonica with good tidings con- 
cerning the faith and charity of the Christians there 
(iii,6). But had Timothy followed Paul to Athens from 
Bercea, what. tidings could he have brought the apostle: 
from Thessalonica except such hearsay reports as would 
inform the apostle of nothing he did not already know ? 
From these considerations it follows that this epistle 
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was not written from Athens. It must, however, have 
been written very soon after his arrival at Corinth; for 
at the time of his writing Timothy had just arrived 
from Thessalonica (dpre tAS6vTo¢ Ttpoéou, iii, 6), and 
Paul had not been long in Corinth before Timothy and 
Silas joined him there (Acts xvii, 1-5). 

Michaelis contends for a later date, but his arguments 
are destitute of weight. Before Paul could learn that 
the fame of the Thessalonian Church had spread through 
Achaia and far beyond, it was not necessary, as Michae- 
lis supposes, that he should have made several exten- 
sive journeys from Corinth; for as that city, from its 
mercantile importance, was the resort of persons from 
all parts of the commercial world, the apostle had abun- 
dant means of gathering this information even during 
a brief residence there. As little is it necessary to re- 
sort to the supposition that when Paul says that over 
and again Satan had hindered him from fulfilling his 
intention of visiting Thessalonica he must refer to ship- 
wrecks or some such misfortunes (as Michaelis sug- 
gests); for Satan has many ways of hindering men 
from such purposes besides accidents in travelling. The 
views of critics who have assigned to this epistle a later 
date than the second missionary journey are stated and 
refuted in the Introduction of Koch (p. 23, etc.) and of 
Liinemann (§ 3). 

III. Relation to Other Epistles.—The epistles to the 
Thessalonians then (for the second followed the first 
after no long interval) are the earliest of Paul’s writ- 
ings—perhaps the earliest written records of Christian- 
ity. They belong to that period which Paul elsewhere 
styles “the beginning of the Gospel” (Phil. iv, 15). 
They present the disciples in the first flush of love and 
devotion, yearning for the day of deliverance, and strain- 
ing their eyes to catch the first glimpse of their Lord 
descending amidst the clouds of heaven, till in their 
feverish anxiety they forget the sober business of life 
absorbed in this one engrossing thought. It will be re- 
membered that a period of about five years intervenes 
before the second group of epistles—those to the Corin- 
thians, Galatians, and Romans—were written, and about 
twice that period to the date of the epistles of the Ro- 
man captivity. It is interesting, therefore, to compare 
the Thessalonian epistles with the later letters and to 
note the points of difference. These differences are 
mainly fourfold. 

1. In the general style of these earlier letters there is 
greater simplicity and less exuberance of language. 
The brevity of the opening salutation is an instance of 
this. ‘Paul... to the Church of the Thessalonians 
in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, grace and 
peace to you” (1 Thess. i, 1; comp, 2 Thess. i, 1). The 
closing benediction is correspondingly brief: “The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you” (1 Thess. v, 28; 
comp. 2 Thess. iii, 18). And throughout the epistles 
there is much more evenness of style; words are not ac- 
cumulated in the same way, the syntax is less involved, 
parentheses are not so frequent, the turns of thought 
and feeling are less sudden and abrupt, and, altogether, 
there is less intensity and variety than we find in Paul’s 
later epistles. 

2. The antagonism to Paul is not the same. The di- 
rection of the attack has changed in the interval be- 
tween the writing of these epistles and those of the 
next group. Here the opposition comes from Jews. 
The admission of the Gentiles to the hopes and privi- 
leges of Messiah’s kingdom on any condition is repul- 
sive to them. ‘They “forbade the apostle to speak to 
the Gentiles that they might be saved” (1 Thess, ii, 16). 
A period of tive years changes the aspect of the contro- 
versy. The cpponents of Paul are now no longer Jews 
so much as Judaizing Christians (Ewald, Jahrb. iii, 249 ; 
Sendschr. p. 14). The question of the admission of the 
Gentiles has been solved by time, for they have “taken 
the kingdom of heaven by storm.” But the antago- 
nism to the apostle of the Gentiles having been driven 
from its first position, entrenched itself behind a second 
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barrier. It was now urged that though the Gentiles 
may be admitted to the Church of Christ, the only door 
of admission is the Mosaic covenant-rite of circumci- 
sion. The language of Paul speaking of the Jewish 
Christians in this epistle shows that the opposition to 
his teaching had not at this time assumed this second 
phase. He does not yet regard them as the disturbers 
of the peace of the Church, the false teachers who, by 
imposing a bondage of ceremonial observances, frustrate 
the free grace of God. He can still point to them as. 
examples to his converts at Thessalonica (1 Thess, ii,. 
14). The change, indeed, was imminent; the signs of 
the gathering storm had already appeared (Gal. ii, 11),. 
but hitherto they were faint and indistinct, and had 
scarcely darkened the horizon of the Gentile churches. 

3. It will be no surprise that the doctrinal teaching 
of the apostle does not bear quite the same aspect ir 
these as in the later epistles. Many of the distinctive 
doctrines of Christianity, which are inseparably connect- 
ed with Paul’s name, though implicitly contained im 
the teaching of these earlier letters—as indeed they fol- 
low directly from the true conception of the person of 
Christ—were yet not evolved and distinctly enunciated 
till the needs of the Church drew them out into promi- 
nence at a later date. It has often been observed, for: 
instance, that there is in the epistles to the Thessalonians. 
no mention of the characteristic contrast of “faith and 
works ;” that the word “justification” does not once oc- 
cur; that the idea of dying with Christ and living with 
Christ, so frequent in Paul’s later writings, is absent in 
these. It was, in fact, the opposition of Judaizing 
Christians insisting on a strict ritualism which led the 
apostle, somewhat later, to dwell at greater length or 
the true doctrine of a saving faith and the true concep- 
tion of a godly life; but the time had not vet come. 

4, This difference appears especially in the eschatolo- 
gy of the apostle. In the epistles to the Thessalonians,,. 
as has been truly observed, the Gospel preached is that 
of the coming of Christ, rather than of the cross of 
Christ. There are many reasons why the subject of 
the second advent should occupy a larger space in the 
earliest stage of the apostolical teaching than after- 
wards. It was closely bound up with the fundamentak 
fact of the Gospel, the resurrection of Christ, and thus 
it formed a natural starting-point of Christian doctrine. 
It afforded the true satisfaction to those Messianic hopes- 
which had drawn the Jewish converts to the fold of 
Christ. It was the best consolation and support of the 
infant Church under persecution, which must have been: 
most keenly felt in the first abandonment of worldly 
pleasures and interests. More especially, as telling of 
a righteous Judge who would not overlook iniquity, it 
was essential to that call to repentance which must ev- 
erywhere precede the direct and positive teaching of 
the Gospel. “Now he commandeth all men everywhere 
to repent, for he hath appointed a day in the which he 
will judge the world in righteousness by that Man whonr 
he hath ordained, whereof he hath given assurance unto 
all men in that he raised him from the dead” (Acts xvii, 
80, 31). 

There is no just ground, however, for the supposition 
that the apostle entertained precipitate expectations as 
to the Lord’s second coming. His language is suited 
to every age of the Church. Where an event is cer- 
tain of accomplishment, but uncertain as regards the 
precise time, it may be said to be always “at hand” to- 
devout expectation; and this is the aspect which the 
topic in question, after all that has been written on the 
subject, wears in Paul’s writings taken asa whole. The 
task of proving that he was mistaken, and therefore 
that the gift of inspiration was only partial, is as ardu- 
ous as one would suppose it must be ungrateful. 

IV. Relation to the Associated History.—A compari- 
son of the narrative in the Acts with the allusions in 
this and the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians is 
equally instructive with the foregoing comparison. 
With some striking coincidences, there is just that de- 
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gree of divergence which might be expected between a 
writer who had borne the principal part in the scenes 
referred to and a narrator who derives his information 
from others, between the casual half-expressed allusions 
of a familiar letter and the direct account of the pro- 
fessed historian. 

1. Passing over patent coincidences, we may single 
-out one of a more subtle and delicate kind. It arises 
-out of the form which the accusation brought against 
Paul and his companions at Thessalonica takes in the 
Acts: “ All these do contrary to the decrees of Cesar, 
saving that there is another king, one Jesus” (xvii, 7). 
The allusions in the epistles to the Thessalonians ena- 
ble us to understand the ground of this accusation. It 
appears that the kingdom of Christ had entered largely 
into his oral teaching in this city, as it does into that 
-of the epistles themselves. He had charged his new 
-converts to await the coming of the Son of God from 
heaven as their deliverer (i, 10). He had dwelt long 
and earnestly (zposimapey kai duepaprupapesa) on the 
iterrors of the judgment which would overtake the wick- 
-ed (iv, 6). He had even explained at length the signs 
which would usher in the last day (2 Thess. ii, 5). 
Either from malice or in ignorance such language had 
‘been misrepresented, and he was accused of setting up 
-a rival sovereign to the Roman emperor. 

2. On the other hand, the language of these epistles 
-diverges from the narrative of Luke on two or three 
points in such a way as to establish the independence 
-of the two accounts, and even to require some explana- 
tion. 

(1.) The first of these relates to the composition of 
the Church of Thessalonica. In the first epistle Paul 
addresses his readers distinctly as Gentiles, who had 
been converted from idolatry to the Gospel (i, 9,10). In 
the Acts we are told that “some (of the Jews) believed, 
... and of the devout Greeks (i. e. proselytes) a great 
multitude, and of the chief women not a few” (xvii, 4). 
If for ceBopevwy ‘EXAnvwy we read osBopévwy cai 
“EXANvwr, “ proselytes and Greeks,” the difficulty van- 
ishes; but though internal probabilities are somewhat 
in favor of this reading, the array of direct evidence 
{now reinforced by the Codex Sinaiticus) is against it. 
But even if we retain the common reading, the account 
of Luke does not exclude a number of believers con- 
verted directly from heathendom ; indeed, if we may 
argue from the parallel case at Beroea (xvii, 12), the 
“ women” were chiefly of this class; and if any diver- 
gence remains, it is not greater than might be expected 
in two independent writers, one of whom, not being an 
-eye-witness, possessed only a partial and indirect knowl- 
edge. Both accounts alike convey the impression that 
the Gospel made but little progress with the Jews them- 
‘selves, 

(2.) In the epistle the persecutors of the Thessalonian 
‘Christians are represented as their fellow-countrymen, 
i.e. as heathens (ud røv Wiwy cupgursrey, ii, 14), 
whereas in the Acts the Jews are regarded as the bit- 
terest oppdnents of the faith (xvii, 5). This is fairly 
met by Paley (Hore Paul. ix, No. 5), who points out 
that the Jews were the instigators of the persecution, 
which, however, they were powerless of themselves to 
-catry out without aid from the heathen, as may be gath- 
ered even from the narrative of Luke. We may add, 
also, that the expression td:or ovpoviérar need not be 
restricted to the heathen population, but might include 
many Hellenist Jews who must have been citizens of 
the free town of Thessalonica. 

(3.) The narrative of Luke appears to state that Paul 
remained only three weeks at Thessalonica (xvii, 2), 
whereas in the epistle, though there is no direct men- 
tion of the length of his residence among them, the 
whole language (i, 4; ii, 4-11) points to a much longer 
period. The latter part of the assertion seems quite 
‘correct, the former needs to be modified. In the Acts 
it is stated simply that for three Sabbath days (three 
weeks) Paul taught in the svnagogue. The silence of 
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the writer does not exclude subsequent labor among the 
Gentile population; and, indeed, as much seems to be 
implied in the success of his preaching, which exasper- 
ated the Jews against him. 

(4.) The notices of the movements of Silas and Timo- 
thy in the two documents do not accord at first sight. 
In the Acts Paul is conveyed away secretly from Berœa 
to escape the Jews. Arrived at Athens, he sends to Si- 
las and Timothy, whom he had left behind at Berea, 
urging them to join him as soon as possible (xvii, 14- 
16). It is evident from the language of Luke that the 
apostle expects them to join him at Athens; vet we 
hear nothing more of them for some time, when at 
length, after Paul had passed on to Corinth, and sev- 
eral incidents had occurred since his arrival there, we 
are told that Silas and Timothy came from Macedonia 
(xviii, 5). From the first epistle, on the other hand, we 
gather the fullowing facts: Paul there tells us that they 
(npeic, i. e. himself, and probably Silas), no longer able 
to endure the suspense, “consented to be left alone at 
Athens, and sent Timotheus their brother” to Thessa- 
lonica (iii, 1, 2). Timothy returned with good news 
(ver. 6) (whether to Athens or Corinth does not ap- 
pear), and when the two epistles to the Thessalonians 
were written, both Timothy and Silas were with Paul 
(i, 1; 2 Thess, i, 1; comp. 2 Cor. i, 19). Now, though 
we may not be prepared, with Paley, to construct an un- 
designed coincidence out of these materials, vet, on the 
other hand, there is no insoluble difficulty; for the 
events may be arranged in two different ways, either 
of which will bring the narrative of the Acts into ac- 
cordance with the allusions of the epistle. 

(a.) Timothy was despatched to Thessalonica, not 
from Athens, but from Beroea, a supposition quite con- 
sistent with the apostle’s expression of “consenting to 
be left alone at Athens.” In this case Timothy would 
take up Silas somewhere in Macedonia on his return, 
and the two would join Paul in company ; not, however, 
at Athens, where he was expecting them, but later on at 
Corinth, some delay having arisen. This explanation, 
however, supposes that the plurals “we consented, we 
sent” (evdoxnaaper, 7réu paper), can refer to Paul alone. 

(b.) The alternative mode of reconciling the accounts 
is as follows: Timothy and Silas did join the apostle 
at Athens, where we learn from the Acts that he was 
expecting them. From Athens he despatched Timo- 
thy to Thessalonica, so that he and Silas (etc) had 
to forego the services of their fellow-laborer fur a time. 
This mission is mentioned in the epistle, but not in the 
Acts. Subsequently he sends Silas on some other mis- 
sion, not recorded either in the history or the epistle; 
probably to another Macedonian Church—Philippi, for 
instance, from which he is known to have received con- 
tributions about this time, and with which, therefore, 
he was in communication (2 Cor. xi, 9; comp. Phil. iv, 
14-16; see Koch, p. 15). Silas and Timothy returned 
together from Macedonia and joined the apostle at Cor- 
inth. This latter solution, if it assumes more than the 
former, has the advantage that it preserves the proper 
sense of the plural “we consented, we sent,” for it is at 
least doubtful whether Paul ever uses the plural of him- 
self alone. The silence of Luke may in this case be ex- 
plained either by his possessing only a partial knowl- 
edge of the circumstances, or by his passing over inci- 
dents of which he was aware as unimportant. 

Whether the expected meeting ever took place at 
Athens is therefore a matter involved in much uncer- 
tainty. Michaelis, Eichhorn, De Wette, Koppe, Pelt, 
and others are of opinion that, at least as respects Timo- 
thy, it did take place; and they infer that Paul again 
remanded him to Thessalonica, and that he made a sec- 
ond journey along with Silas to join the apostle at Cor- 
inth. Hug, on the other hand, supposes only one jour- 
ney, viz. from Thessalonica to Carinth; and understands 
the apostle, in 1 Thess, iii, 1, 2, as intimating, not that 
he had sent Timothy from Athens to Thessalonica, but 
that he had prevented his coming to Athens by send- 
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ing him from Bera to Thessalonica. Between these 
two opinions there is nothing to enable us to judge with 
certainty, unless we attach weight to the expression of 
Luke, that Paul had desired the presence of Timothy 
and Silas in Athens wç rayora, “as speedily as possi- 
dle.” His desiring them to follow him thus, without 
loss of time, favors the conclusion that they did rejoin 
him in Athens, and were thence sent to Thessalonica. 
See S1uas; TIMOTHY. 

V. Occasion of the Epistle—We are now prepared to 
consider the circumstances of the Church at Thessalo- 
nica which drew forth this letter. These were as fol- 
lows: Paul had twice attempted to revisit Thessalonica, 
and both times had been disappointed. Thus prevent- 
ed from seeing them in person, he had sent Timothy 
to inquire and report to him as to their condition (iii, 
1-5). Timothy returned with most favorable tidings, 
reporting not only their progress in Christian faith and 
practice, but also their strong attachment to their old 
teacher (ver. 6-10). The First Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians is the outpouring of the apostle’s gratitude on re- 
ceiving this welcome news, 

At the same time, the report of Timothy was not un- 
mixed with alloy. There were certain features in the 
<ondition of the Thessalonian Church which called for 
Paul’s interference, and to which he addresses himself 
in his letter. (1.) The very intensity of their Christian 
faith, dwelling too exclusively on the day of the Lord’s 
coming, had been attended with evil consequences. On 
the one hand, a practical inconvenience had arisen. In 
their feverish expectation of this great crisis, some had 
been led to neglect their ordinary business, as if the 
daily concerns of life were of no account in the immedi- 
ate presence of so vast a change (iv, 11; comp. 2 Thess. 
li, 1; iii, 6,11, 12). On the other hand, a theoretical 
difficulty had been felt. Certain members of the Church 
had died, and there was great auxiety lest they should 
be excluded from any share in the glories of the Lord’s 
advent (iv, 13-18). Paul rebukes the irregularities of 
the former, and dissipates the fears of the latter. (2.) 
The flame of persecution had broken out, and the Thes- 
salonians needed consolation and encouragement under 
their sore trial (ii, 14; iii, 2-4). (3.) An unhealthy state 
of feeling with regard to spiritual gifts was manifesting 
atself. Like the Corinthians at a later day, they needed 
to be reminded of the superior value of “ prophesying,” 
compared with other gifts of the Spirit which they ex- 
alted at its expense (v, 19,20). (4.) There was the dan- 
ger, which they shared in common with most Gentile 
churches, of relapsing into their old heathen profligacy. 
Against this the apostle offers a word in season (iv, 
4-8). We need not suppose, however, that Thessalo- 
nica was worse in this respect than other Greek cities. 
See THESSALONICA, 

Yet, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the condi- 
tion of the Thessalonian Church was highly satisfac- 
tory, and the most cordial relations existed between 
Paul and his converts there. This honorable distinc- 
dion it shares with the other great Church of Macedo- 
nia, that of Philippi. At all times, and amid every 
change of circumstance, it is to his Macedonian church- 
es that the apostle turns for sympathy and support. A 
period of nearly ten years is interposed between the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians and the Epistle to the Phi- 
dippians, and yet no two of his letters more closely re- 
semble each other in this respect. In both he drops 
his official title of apostle in the opening salutation, 
thus appealing rather to their affection than to his own 
authority; in both he commences the body of his letter 
with hearty and unqualified commendation of his con- 
verts; and in both the same spirit of confidence and 
warm affection breathes throughout. 

VI. Contents.—The design of this epistle thus being 
to comfort the Thessalonians under trial, and to encour- 
age them to the patient and consistent profession of 
Christianity, the letter itself is rather practical than 
doctrinal. It was suggested more by personal feeling 
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than by any urgent need, which might have formed a 
centre of thought, and impressed a distinct character on 
the whole. Under these circumstances, we need not 
expect to trace unity of purpose, or a continuous argu- 
ment, and any analysis must be more or less artificial. 
The body of the epistle, however, may conveniently be 
divided into two parts, the former of which, extending 
over the first three chapters, is chiefly taken up with a 
retrospect of the apostle’s relation to his Thessalonian 
converts, and an explanation of his present circum- 
stances and feelings; while the latter, comprising the 
4th and 5th chapters, contains some seasonable exhorta- 
tions. At the close of each of these divisions is a prayer 
commencing with the same words, “ May God himself,” 
etc., and expressed in somewhat similar language. The 
epistle may therefore be tabulated as follows: 

Salutation (i, 1). 

I. Narrative portion (i, 2-iii, 18). 

1. The apostle gratefully records their conversion to 
the Gospel and their progress in the faith (i, 2-10). 

2. He reminds them how pure and blameless his life 
and ministry among them had been (ii, 1-12). 

8. He repeats his thanksgiving for their conversion, 
dwelling especially on the persecutions which 
they had endured (ii, 13-16). 

4. He describes his own snepense and anxiety, the 
consequent mission of Timothy to Thessalonica, 
and the encouraging report which he brought 
back (ii, 17-ifi, 10). ` 

5. T apustle’s prayer for the Thessalonians (iii, 11- 


II. Hortatory portion (iv, 1-v, 24). 

1. Warning against impurity (iv, 1-8). 

2. Exhortation to brotherly love and sobriety of con- 
duct (iv, 9-12). 

8. beatae the advent ofthe Lord (iv, 18-v, 11). 
a. The dead shall have their place in the resurrec- 

tion (iv, 18-18). 

b. The time, however, is uncertain (v, 1-3). 
c. Therefore all must be watchful (v, 4-11). 

4, Exhortation to orderly living and the due perform- 
ance of social duties (v, 12-15). 

5. Injunctions relating to prayer and spiritual mat- 
ters generally (v, 16-22). 

6. ar apostie’s prayer fop the Thessalonians (v, 23, 
24). 


The epistle closes with personal injunctions and a ben- 
ediction (v, 25-28). 


VII. Commentaries.—The following are the special 
exegetical helps on both the epistles to the Thessaloni- 
ans exclusively; to the most important of them we pre- 
fix an asterisk : Willich, Commentarius (Argent. 1545; 
Basil. 1546, 8vo) ; Weller, Commentarius [ includ. Phil. ] 
(Norib. 1561, 8vo); Major, Enarratio (Vitemb. 1563, 
8vo); Musculus, Commentarius [includ. other ep.] (Ba- 
sil. 1564, 1578, 1595, fol.); Aretius, Commentarius [in- 
clud. Phil. and Col. ] (Morg. 1580, 8vo); *Jewell, Ex- 
position (Lond. 1583, 12mo; 1811, 8vo; also in Latin, 
and in Works); Zanchius, Commentarius [includ. Phil. 
and Col.] (Neost. 1595, fol.; also in Opp.); *Rollock, 
Commentarius (Edinb. 1598; Herb. 1601, 8vo); also 
Lectures (Edinb. 1606, 4to) ; Hunnius, Expositio (Francof. 
1603, 8vo); Steuart [ Rom. Cath. ], Commentarius (In- 
golst. 1609, 4to); Crell [Socin.], Commentarius [from 
Pet. Mocov’s notes] (Racov. 1636, 8vo; also in Opp.); 
Ferguson, Exposition (Lond. 1674, 8vo); Schmid, Para- 
phrasis [includ. other ep. ] (Hamb. 1691, 1696, 1704, 4to) ; 
Landresen, Erkldrung (Frankf. 1707, 4to); Streso, Medi- 
tatien (Amst. 1710, 8vo) ; ‘Turretin, Commentarius (Basil. 
1739, 8vo; also in Opp.) ; Chandler, Notes [ includ. Gal. ] 
(Lond, 1777, 4to); Krause, Erklärung (includ. Phil.} 
(Frankf. 1790); Schleiermacher, Note ( Berol. 1823, 8vo) ; 
*Pelt, Commentarius (Gryph. 1830, 8vo) ; Schott, Com- 
menturius (Lips. 1834, 8vo); Tafel, Historia Thessalo- 
nicensium (Tub. 1835, 8vo); Sumner, Lectures (Lond. 
1850, 2 vols. 12mo); Lillie, Version (N. Y. 1856, 4to); 
also Lectures (ibid. 1870, 8vo); *Ellicott, Commentary 
(Lond. 1858, 1862, 1866, 8vo); Edmunds, Commentary 
(ibid. 1858, 8vo); Headland, Notes (ibid. 1866, 8vo); 
*Eadie, Commentary (ibid. 1877, 8vo). See EPISTLE. 

On the first epistle alone there are the following: 
Sclater, Exposition (Lond. 1629, 4to); Martin, Analy- 
sis (Greening. 1669, 12mo); Van Alphen, Verklaering 
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(Utrecht, 1741, 4to) ; Phillips, Explanation (Lond. 1751, 
4to); Burgerhoudt, De Argumento, etc. (L. B. 1825, 
8vo); Koch, Commentar (Berl. 1848, 1855, 8vo); Pater- 
son, Commentary (includ. James and 1 John] (Edinb. 
1857, 8vo). See COMMENTARY. 

THESSALONIANS, Seconp EPISTLE To THE, fol- 
lows immediately after the first in all the texts and 
versions of the New Test. 

I. Author.—1. The external evidence in favor of the 
second epistle is somewhat more definite than that 
which can be brought in favor of the first. It seems to 
be referred to in one or two passages of Polycarp (iii, 
15, in Polyc. c. 11, and possibly i, 4 in the same chapter; 
comp. Polyc. c. 3, and see Lardner, ii, 6); and the lan- 
guage in which Justin Martyr (Dial. p. 336 D) speaks 
of the Man of Sin is so similar that. it can scarcely be 
independent of this epistle. With Irenæus the direct 
testimony commences (Adv. Her, iii, 7, 2): “And 
again in the second epistle to the Thessalonians, speak- 
ing concerning Antichrist, ‘And then shall the un- 
godly one be revealed, whom the Lord Jesus Christ 
shall slay with the breath of his mouth,’ ” etc. (comp. 
2 Thess. ii,8). Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. v, 554): 
“The apostle says, ‘Pray that we may be delivered 
from perverse and wicked men, for all have not faith’” 
(comp. 2 Thess, iii, 2). Tertullian (De Res. Carnis, 
xxiv, 339): “ And in the second epistle to the same,” 
viz. the Thessalonians, “with greater earnestness he 
says, ‘I beseech you, brethren, by the coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, etc., that ye be not soon moved in 
your mind, nor shaken, neither by spirit nor by word,’ ” 
etc. (comp. 2 Thess. ii, 2, 3). 

The second epistle, like the first, is found in the can- 
ons of the Syriac and Old Latin versions, and in those 
of the Muratorian fragment and of the heretic Marcion, 
and was universally received by the Church. 

2. The internal character of the epistle, as in the for- 
mer case, bears the strongest testimony to its Pauline 
origin (see Jowett, i, 1439. “The genuineness of this 
epistle,” remarks Eichhorn, “follows from its contents. 
Its design is to correct the erroneous use which had 
been made of some things in the first epistle; and who 
but the writer of that first epistle would have set him- 
self thus to such a task? It, however, appears that the 
author of the first must also be the author of the sec- 
ond; and, as the former is the production of Paul, we 
must ascribe the latter also to him. It was essential 
to the apostle’s reputation that the erroneous conse- 
quences which had been deduced from his words should 
be refuted. Had he refrained from noticing the ex- 
pectation built upon his words of the speedy return of 
Christ, his silence would have confirmed the conclusion 
that. this was one of his peculiar doctrines; as such it 
would have passed to the succeeding generation; and 
when they perceived that in this Paul had been mis- 
taken, what confidence could they have had in other 
parts of his teaching? The weight of this as an evi- 
dence of the genuineness of this Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians acquires new strength from the fact that 
of all the other expressions in the epistle not one is 
opposed to any point either in the history or the doc- 
trine of the apostle” (Einleit. ins N. T. iii, 69). 

3. Notwithstanding these evidences in its favor, the 
genuineness of this epistle has been called into doubt 
by the restless scepticism of some of the German crit- 
ics. The way here was led by John Ernest Chr. 
Schmidt, who, in 1801, published in his Bibliothek fiir 
Kritik und Exegese a tract entitled Vermuthungen über 
die beiden Briefe an die Thessalonier, in which he im- 
pugned the genuineness of the first twelve verses of 
the second chapter. He afterwards, in his Einleitung, 
p. 256, enlarged his objections and applied them to 
the whole epistle. He has been followed by Schrader 
(Apostel Paulus), Kern (Tiibing. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1839, 
ii, 145), and Baur (Paulus der Apostel). De Wette at 
tirst condemned this epistle, but afterwards withdrew 
his condemnation and frankly accepted it as genuine. 
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His cavils are more than usually frivolous, and have 
been most fully replied to by Guericke (Beiträge zur 
hist.-krit, Einleit. ins N. T. [ Halle, 1828], p. 92-99), by 
Reiche (Authentie Post. ad Thessalon. Epist. Vindicie 
[ Gott. 1829], and by Pelt, in the Prolegomena to his 
Commentary on the Epistles to the Thessalonians (p. 
xxvii). See also Grimm, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 
1850, p. 753 sq.; Lipsius, ibid. 1854, p. 905 sq.; Hilgen- 
feld, in his Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1862, p. 225 sq. 

It will thus be seen that this epistle has been reject- 
ed by some modern critics who acknowledge the first to 
be genuine. Such critics, of course, attribute no weight 
to arguments brought against the first, such as we have 
considered already. The Apocalyptic passage (2 Thess, 
ii, 1-12) is the great stumbling-block to them. It has. 
been objected to either as alluding to events subse- 
quent to Paul’s death—the Neronian persecution, for in- 
stance—or as betraving religious views derived from 
the Montanism of the 2d century, or, lastly, as contra- 
dicting Paul’s anticipations expressed elsewhere, espe- 
cially in the first epistle, of the near approach of the 
Lord’s advent. That there is no reference to Nero we 
shall endeavor to show presently. That the doctrine 
of an Antichrist did not start into being with Monta- 
nism is shown from the allusions of Jewish writers even 
before the Christian æra (see Bertholdt, Christ. p. 69;. 
Gfrorer, Jahrh. des Heils, ii, 257) ; and appears still more 
clearly from the passage of Justin Martyr referred to in 
the paragraph above. That the language used of the 
Lord’s coming in the second epistle does not contradict, 
but rather supplement, the teaching of the first —post- 
poning the day, indeed, but still anticipating its ap- 
proach as possibly within the apostle’s lifetime—may 
be gathered both from expressions in the passage itself 
(e. g. ii, 7, “is already working”) and from other parts of 
the epistle (i, 7, 8), especially those which speak of the 
“signs” of the coming. Other special objections to the 
epistle will scarcely command a hearing, and must nec- 
essarily be passed over here. 

II. Date.—There is the strongest reason for believing 
that this second epistle was written very soon after the 
first, and at the same place, viz. Corinth, A.D. cir. 50. 
The circumstances of the apostle while writing the one 
seem very much the same as they were while writing 
the other; nor do those of the Thessalonians present 
any greater difference than such as the influences refer- 
red to in the second epistle may be supposed in a very 
short time to have produced. What seems almost to 
decide the question is that, while writing the second 
epistle, the apostle had Timothy and Silas still with 
him. Now, after he left Corinth, it was not for a long 
time that either of these individuals was found again 
in his company (Acts xviii, 18; comp. xix, 22); and 
with regard to one of them, Silas, there is no evidence 
that he and Paul were ever together at any subsequent 
period. 

It will be seen presently that the teaching of the 
second epistle is corrective of, or rather supplemental 
to, that of the first, and therefore presupposes it. More- 
over, the first epistle bears on its face evidence that it 
is the first gush of his affectionate yearnings towards 
his converts after his departure from Thessalonica; 
while, on the other hand, the second epistle contains a. 
direct allusion to a previous letter, which may suitably 
be referred to the first—“ Hold fast the tradition which 
ye were taught either by word or by letter from us” 
(ii, 15). We can scarcely be wrong, therefore, in main- 
taining the received order of the two epistles. It is 
due, however, to the great names of Grotius and of 
Ewald (Jahrb. iii, 250; Sendschr. p. 16), who are follow- 
ed in this by Baur, Hilgenfeld, Laurent, and Davidson, 
to mention that they reverse the order, placing the sec- 
ond epistle before the first in point of time—on different 
grounds, indeed, but both equally insufficient to disturb 
the traditional order, supported as it is by the consider- 
ations already alleged. 

III. Occasion and Design.—In the former letter we 
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saw chiefly the outpouring of strong personal affection 
occasioned by the renewal of the apostle’s intercourse 
with the Thessalonians, and the doctrinal and hortato- 
ry portions are there subordinate. In the second epis- 
tle, on the other hand, his leading motive seems to have 
been the desire of correcting errors in the Church of 
Thessalonica. We notice two points especially which 
call forth his rebuke. 

1. It seems that the anxious expectation of the Lord’s 
advent, instead of subsiding, had gained ground since 
the writing of the first epistle. They now looked upon 
this great crisis as imminent, and their daily vocations 
were neglected in consequence. There were expres- 
sions in the first epistle which, taken by themselves, 
might seem to favor this view; aud, at all events, such 
was falsely represented to be the apostle’s doctrine. 
This notion some inculcated as a truth specially con- 
firmed to them by the Spirit; others advocated it as 
part of the apostolic doctrine; and some claimed for it 
the specific support of Paul in a letter (ii, 2). Wheth- 
er the letter here referred to is the apostle’s former epis- 
tle to the Thessalonians or one forged in his name by 
some keen and unscrupulous advocates of the notion 
above referred to is uncertain. The latter opinion has 
been very generally adopted from the time of Chrysos- 
tom downwards, and is certainly somewhat counte- 
nanced by the apostle’s statement in the close of the 
epistle as to his autograph salutation being the mark 
of a genuine letter from him (iii, 17). At the same 
time, it must be admitted that the probability of such 
a thing being done by any one at Thessalonica is, un- 
der all the circumstances of the case, not very strong. 
He now writes to soothe this restless spirit and quell 
their apprehensions by showing that many things must 
happen first, and that the end was not yet, referring to 
his oral teaching at Thessalonica in confirmation of this 
statement (ii, 1-12; iii, 6-12). 

2. ‘The apostle had also a personal ground of com- 
plaint. His authority was not denied by any, but it 
was tampered with, and an unauthorized use was made 
of his name. It is difficult to ascertain the exact cir- 
cumstances of the case from casual and indirect allu- 
sions, and indeed we may perhaps infer from the vague- 
ness of the apostle’s own language that he himself 
was not in possession of definite information; but, at all 
events, his suspicions were aroused, Designing men 
might misrepresent his teaching in two ways, either by 
suppressing what he actually had written or said, or by 
forging letters and in other ways representing him as 
teaching what he had not taught. Paul’s language 
hints in different places at both these modes of false 
dealing. He seems to have entertained suspicions of this 
dishonesty even when he wrote the first epistle. At 
the close of that epistle he binds the Thessalonians by 
a solemn oath, “in the name of the Lord,” to see that 
the epistle is read “to all the holy brethren” (v, 27)— 
a charge unintelligible in itself, and only to be explain- 
ed by supposing some misgivings in the apostle’s mind. 
Before the second epistle was written his suspicions 
seem to have been confirmed, for there are two pas- 
sages which allude to these misrepresentations of his 
teaching. In the first of these he tells them in vague 
lauguage, which may refer equally well to a false inter- 
pretation put upon his own words in the first epistle, or 
to a supplemental letter forged in his name, “not to be 
troubled either by spirit or by word or by letter, as 
coming from us, as if the day of the Lord were at hand.” 
They are not to be deceived, he adds, by any one, what- 
ever means he employs (xarà pndéva Tpórov, ii, 2, 3). 
In the second passage, at the close of the epistle, he 
says, “The salutation of Pau] with mine own hand, 
which is a token in every epistle: so I write” (iii, 17) 
—evidently a precaution against forgery. With these 
two passages should be combined the expression in iii, 
14, from which we infer that he now entertained a fear 
of direct opposition-—“If any man obey not our word 
conveyed by our epistle, note that man.” 
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IV. Eschatology.—The most striking feature in the 
epistle is the apocalyptic passage, announcing the rev- 
elation of the Man of Sin (ii, 1-12); and it will not 
be irrelevant to investigate its meaning, bearing, as it 
does, on the circumstances under which the epistle was 
written, and illustrating this aspect of the apostle’s 
teaching. He had dwelt much on the subject; for he 
appeals to the Thessalonians as knowing this truth, 
and reminds them that he told them these things when 
he was yet with them. The following considerations 
may help to clear up this obscure subject. 

1. The passage speaks of a great apostasy which is 
to usher in the advent of Christ, the great judgment. 
There are three prominent figures in the picture—Cnhrist, 
Antichrist, and the Restrainer. Antichrist is described 
as the Man of Sin, the Son of Perdition, as the Adver- 
sary who exalteth himself above all that is called God, 
as making himself out to be God. Later on (for appar- 
ently the reference is the same) he is styled the “ mys- 
tery of lawlessness,” “the lawless one.” The Restrain- 
er is in one place spoken of in the masculine as a per- 
son (0 kaTéywy), in another in the neuter as a power, an 
influence (rò raréyoyv). The “ mystery of lawlessness” 
is already at work. At present it is checked by the 
Restrainer; but the check will be removed, and then it 
will break out in all its violence. Then Christ will ap- 
pear, and the enemy shall be consumed by the breath 
of his mouth, shall be brought to naught by the splen- 
dor of his presence. | 

2. Many different explanations have been offered of 
this passage. Each generation and each section in the 
Church has regarded it as a prophecy of that particular 
power which seemed to them and in their own time to 
be most fraught with evil to the true faith. A good 
account of these manifold interpretations will be found 
in Liinemann’s commentary on the epistle, p. 204, 
Schlussbem, zu ti, 1-12 (see also Alford, Proleg.). By one 
class of interpreters it has been referred to circumstances 
which passed within the circle of the apostle’s own ex- 
perience, the events of his own lifetime, or the period 
immediately following. Others, again, have seen in it 
the prediction of a crisis yet to be realized, the end of 
all things. The former of these, the Preterists, have 
identified the Man of Sin with divers historical char- 
acters, and have sought for a historical counterpart to 
the Restrainer in like manner. Among them may be 
mentioned Grotius, Wettstein, Whitby, Schottgen, Näs- 
selt, Krause, and Kern. Agreeing, however, in the main 
point of a past accomplishment, these writers differ 
widely from each other in the details of interpretation. 
The Man of Sin was, according to Grotius, Caligula ; 
according to Wettstein, Titus; according to Hammond, 
Simon Magus; by many (Whitby, Le Clerc, etc.) the 
Jewish people are thought to have been thus indicated 
in their opposition to Christianity and to the Roman 
power (rò xaréyov). Commentators of this class are, 
of course, compelled to consider the coming of Christ as 
already past, i. e. to interpret it of the destruction of 
Jerusalem; and this alone seems to render the view un- 
tenable. For Paul’s description of the parousta, or ap- 
pearance, of Christ (1 Thess. ii, 19) is far too exalted to 
correspond to any temporal event. The latter class of 
interpreters, the Futurists, have also given various ac- 
counts of the Antichrist, the mysterious power of evil 
which is already working. We hold, in general terms, 
that this view is substantially right, i. e. that the proph- 
ecy, however it may have been partially fulfilled in the 
past, yet awaits its complete fulfilment. But among 
the advocates of the Futurist opinion also differences 
of opinion prevail. To the Greek Church the Man of 
Sin was Mohammed, and the “ mystery of iniquity” is 
Mohammedanism, which, it is held, will vet culminate 
in some fearfully Antichristian form. From the middle 
of the 11th century the pope began to be considered the 
predicted Antichrist, and this view, as might have been 
expected, became the prevalent one in all the Protes- 
tant churches, By way of retaliation, Romanists main- 
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tained that Luther and Protestantism are pointed at in 
the passage. This seems to show the danger of limit- 
ing the prophecy to any one form of Antichristian er- 
ror. John writes that even in his time there were 
“many antichrists” (1 John ii, 18); the one he specifies 
as denying that “Jesus Christ had come in the flesh” 
is descriptive neither of Mohammed nor of the pope 
nor of Luther, but of the Gnostics, Many of the feat- 
ures of Antichrist as portrayed by Paul no doubt pre- 
sent themselves in the papacy, but others hardly so. 
At any rate, the papacy, so far as it contains elements 
of impiety, seems to have reached its culminating point; 
perhaps did so three hundred years ago, and yet Christ 
has not come. We are disposed, therefore, to adopt the 
view that there have been, since the prophecy was writ- 
ten, many partial manifestations of Antichristian error 
—the Gnostics, the Judaizing tendencies of the 1st cen- 
tury, Mohammed, the papacy, the French Revolution, 
etc.; but that there still is in prospect some mystery of 
iniquity which will combine in itself the several evil 
tendencies which the Church has already witnessed, 
but in a greatly intensified form; and probably that 
this final outburst of impiety will be embodied in a 
personal head or representative, the Man of Sin of our 
epistle. His appearance will be the signal for the sec- 
ond advent of Christ. As regards the Restrainer (0 xa- 
Téywy, TO Karéxyov), the view of the fathers does not 
seem far wrong—viz. that Paul obscurely alludes to the 
temporal power (in his and their day the Roman em- 
pire), by which the excesses of lawless licentiousness 
are, to some extent, held in check. Hence, in Paul’s 
view, the mission of the State as such was a divine one 
(Rom. xiii). See ANTICHRIST. 

3. More particularly, therefore, in arbitrating between 
the Preterists and the Futurists, we are led by the 
analogy of other prophetic announcements, as well as 
by the language of the passage itself, to take a middle 
course. Neither is wholly right, and yet both are, to a 
certain extent, right. It is the special characteristic of 
prophecy to speak of the distant future through the 
present and immediate. The persons and events falling 
within the horizon of the prophet’s own view are the 
types and representatives of greater figures and crises 
far off, and as yet but dimly discerned. Thus the older 
prophets, while speaking of a delivery from the tempo- 
rary oppression of Egypt or Babylon, spoke also of Mes- 
siah’s kingdom. Thus our Lord himself, foretelling the 
doom which was even then hanging over the holy city, 
glances at the future judgment of the world as typified 
and portrayed in this; and the two are so interwoven 
that it is impossible to disentangle them. See DouBLE 
SensE. Following this analogy, we may agree with 
the Preeterists that Paul is referring to events which 
fell under his own cognizance; for indeed the Restrain- 
er is said to be restraining now, and the mystery of in- 
iquity to be already working; while, at the same time, 
we may accept the Futurist view, that the apostle is 
describing the end of all things, and that therefore the 
prophecy has not yet received its most striking and 
complete fulfilment. This commingling of the imme- 
diate and partial with the final and universal manifes- 
tation of God’s judgments, characteristic of all proph- 
ecy, is rendered more easy in Paul’s case, because he 
seems to have contemplated the end of all things as 
possibly, or even probably, near at hand; and therefore 
the particular manifestation of Antichrist, which he 
witnessed with his own eyes, would naturally be merged 
in and identified with the final Antichrist, in which the 
opposition to the Gospel will culminate. See Escna- 
TOLOGY. 

4, If this view be correct, it remains to inquire what 
particular adversary of the Gospel, and what particular 
restraining influence, Paul may have had primarily in 
view. But, before attempting to approximate to an ex- 
planation, we may clear the way by laying down two 
rules. (1.) The imagery of the passage must be inter- 
preted mainly by itself, and by the circumstances of the 
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time. The symbols may be borrowed in some cases. 
from the Old Test.; they may reappear in other parts. 
of the New. But we cannot be sure that the same im- 
age denotes exactly the same thing in both cases. The 
language describing the Man of Sin is borrowed, to some 
extent, from the representation of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
in the Book of Daniel, but Antiochus cannot be meant 
here. The great adversary in the Revelation seems to. 
be the Roman power, but it may be widely different 
here. There were even in the apostolic age “ many 
antichrists ;” and we cannot be sure that the Antichrist 
present to the mind of Paul was the same with the 
Antichrist contemplated by John. (2.) In all figura- 
tive passages it is arbitrary to assume that a person 
is denoted where we find a personification. Thus the 
Man of Sin here need not be an individual man; it 
may be a body of men, or a power, a spiritual influence.. 
In the case of the Restrainer we seem to have positive 
ground for so interpreting it, since in one passage .the 
neuter gender is used, “the thing which restraineth” 
(rò wxaréxoy), as if synonymous. (See Jowett, Essay 
on the Man of Sin, i, 178, rather for suggestions as to- 
the mode of interpretation than for the conclusion he 
arrives at; also Cowles, in the Biblioth. Sacra, xxix, 
623.) See MAN oF SIN. 

5. When we inquire definitely, then, what Paul had 
immediately in view when he spoke of the Man of Sin 
and the Restrainer, we can only hope to get even an 
approximate answer by investigating the circumstances. 
of the apostle’s life at this epoch. Now we find that 
the chief opposition to the Gospel, and especially to 
Paul’s preaching at this time, arose from the Jews, The 
Jews had conspired against the apostle and his compan- 
ions at Thessalonica, and he only saved himself by se- 
cret flight. Thence they followed him to Beroea, which 
he hurriedly left in the same way. At Corinth, whence 
the letters to the Thessalonians were written, they per- 
secuted him still further, raising a cry of treason against 
him, and bringing him before the Roman proconsul.. 
These incidents explain the strong expressions he uses 
of them in these epistles: “They slew the Lord Jesus 
and the prophets, and persecuted the apostles; they are 
hateful to God; they are the common enemies of man- 
kind, whom the Divine wrath (7 pyn) at length over- 
takes” (1 Thess. ii, 15,16). With these facts in view, it 
seems, on the whole, probable that the Antichrist, in its. 
primary aspect, is represented especially by Judaism.. 
With a prophetic insight the apostle foresaw, as he con- 
templated the moral and political condition of the race,. 
the approach of a great and overwhelming catastrophe.. 
And it is not improbable that our Lord’s predictions 
of the vengeance which threatened Jerusalem blended 
with the apostle’s vision, and gave a color to this pas- 
sage. If it seem strange that “lawlessness” should be 
mentioned as the distinguishing feature of those whose 
very zeal for “the law” stimulated their opposition to- 
the Gospel, we may appeal to our Lord’s own words 
(Matt. xxiii, 28) describing the Jewish teachers, “ with- 
in they are full of hypocrisy and lawlessness (dvopiac).” 
Corresponding to this view of the Antichrist, we shall 
probably be correct, as already suggested, in regarding 
the Roman empire as the restraining power, for so it 
was taken by many of the fathers, though without alto- 
gether understanding its bearing. It was to Roman 
justice and Roman magistrates that the apostle had re- 
course at this time to shield him from the enmitv of 
the Jews, and to check their violence. At Philippi, his 
Roman citizenship extorted an ample apology for ill- 
treatment, At Thessalonica, Roman law secured him 
fair play. At Corinth, a Roman proconsul acquitted 
him of frivolous charges brought by the Jews. It was 
only at a later date under Nero that Rome became the 
antagonist. of Christendom, and then she also, in turn, 
was fitly portrayed by John as the type of Antichrist. 
Whether the Jewish opposition to the Gospel. entirely 
exhausted Paul’s own conception of the “mystery of 
lawlessness” as he saw it “already working” in his own 
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day, or whether other elements did not also combine 
with this to complete the idea, it is impossible to say; 
but we may presume that he had at least a dim and 
generai anticipation of the more distant future, and at 
least of the final earthly catastrophe which the Divine 
Spirit intimates in this striking prediction. Moreover, 
at this distance of time and with our imperfect informa- 
tion, we cannot hope to explain the exact bearing of 
all the details in the picture. But, following the guid- 
ance of history, we seem justified in adopting this as a 
probable, though only a partial, explanation of a very 
difficult passage. See REVELATION, Book OF. 

V. Contents.—This epistle, in the range of subject as 
well as in style and general character, closely resembles 
the first; and the remarks made on that epistle apply, 
for the most part, equally well to this. The structure, 
also, is somewhat similar, the main body of the epistle 
being divided into two parts in the same way, and each 
part closing with a prayer (ii, 16, 17; iii, 16; both com- 
mencing with aùròç ôè ó kiptoc). The following is a 
tabular summary : 


The opening salutation (i, 1, 2). 
I. A general expression of thankfulness and interest, 
—— up to the difficulty about the Lord’s advent (i, 
i, 17). 
1. The apostle pours forth his thanksgiving for their 
progress in the faith; he encourages them to be 
atient under persecution, reminding them of the 
judgment to come, and prays that they may be 
prepared to meet it (i, 3-12). 
2. He is thus led to correct the erroneous idea that the 
judgment is imminent, pointing ont that much 
must happen first (ii, 1-12). 
3. He repeats his thanksgiving and exhortation, and 
concludes this portion with a prayer (ii, 18-17). 
II. Direct exhortation (iii, 1-16). 
1. He urges them to pray for bim, and confidently an- 
ticipates their progress in the faith (iii, 1-5). 
2. He reproves the idle, disorderly, and disobedient, 
and charges the faithful to withdraw from such 
(iii, 6-15). 
This portion again closes with a praver (iii, 16). 
The epistle ends with a special direction and benedic- 
tion (iii, 17, 18). 


VI. Commentaries.—The following exegetical helps 
are on the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians exclu- 
sively : Hoffmann, Commentarius [ includ. Tit. ] (Francof. 
1545, 8vo); Bradshaw, Frposition (Lond. 1620, 4to) ; 
Jackson, Exposition (ibid. 1621, 4to); Reiche, A uthen- 
fue, etc. (Gott. 1829, 4to); Sclater, Exposition (Lond. 
1629, 4to). See EPISTLE. 


Thessaloni’ca (SecaaXovirn, in classical writers 
also OeooaXorexeia and Oerradovien), a large and im- 
portant town of Macedonia, visited by Paul on several 
occasions, and the seat of a Church to which two of 
his letters were addressed. (For fuller details we re- 
fer to Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Roman Geography, 
8. V.) 

I. Nume.—Two legendary names which Thessalonica 
is said to have borne in early times are Hmuthia (Zo- 
nar. Hist, xii, 26) and Halia (Steph. B. s. v.), the latter 
probably having ref- E o 
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coast. and one of which especially is described by Po- 
cocke as being at a distance of four English miles from 
the modern city (see Scylax, p. 278, ed. Gail). Three 
stories are told of the origin of the name Thessalonica. 
The first (and by far the most probable) is given by 
Strabo (vii, Epit. 10), who says that Therma was rebuilt 
by Cassander, and called after his wife Thessalonica,. 
the daughter of Philip; the second is found in Steph. 
B. (s. v.), who says that its new name was a memorial 
of a victory obtained by Philip over the Thessalians. 
(see Const. Porphyrog. De Them. ii, 51, ed. Bonn); the 
third is in the Ltym. Magn. (8. v.), where it is stated 
that Philip himself gave the name in honor of his. 
daughter. Whichever of these stories is true, the new 
name of Thessalonica, and the new eminence connected 
with the name, are distinctly associated with the Mace- 
donian period, and not at all with the earlier passages. 
of true Greek history. The name thus given became 
permanent. Through the Roman and Byzantine pe- 
riods it remained unaltered. In the Middle Ages the 
Italians gave it the form of Salonicht or Saloniki, which 
is still frequent. In Latin chronicles we find Salonicia.. 
In German poems of the 13th century the name ap- 
pears, with a Teutonic termination, as Salnek. The un- 
educated Greeks of the present day call the place ZaXo- 
vikn, the Turks Selanik. 

IL. Situation,—This is well described by Pliny (iv, 10) 
as “ medio flexu litoris [sinus Thermaici].” The gulf ex- 
tends about thirty leagues in a north-westerly direction 
from the group of the Thessalian islands, and then turns 
to the north-east, forming a noble basin between Capes 
Vardar and Karáburnu. On the edge of this basin is the 
city, partly on the level shore and partly on the slope 
of a hill, in 40° 38’ 47” N. lat., and 22° 57’ 22” E. long. 
The present appearance of the city, as seen from the 
sea, is described by Leake, Holland, and other travellers 
as very imposing. It rises in the form of a crescent up 
the declivity, and is surrounded by lofty whitened walls 
with towers at intervals. On the east and west sides of 
the city ravines ascend from the shore and converge 
towards the highest point, on which is the citadel called 
‘Exraripytoy, like that of Constantinople. The port 
is still convenient for large ships, and the anchorage in 
front of the town is good. These circumstances in the 
situation of Thessalonica were evidently favorable for 
commanding the trade of the Macedonian sea. Its re- 
lations to the inland districts were equally advantageous, 
With one of the two great levels of Macedonia, viz. the 
plain of the “ wide-flowing Axius” (Homer, //. ii, 849), 
to the north of the range of Olympus, it was immediately 
connected, With the other, the plain of the Strymon 
and Lake Cercinitis, it communicated by a pass across. 
the neck of the Chalcidic peninsula, Its distance from 
Pella, as given by the Itineraries, is twenty-seven miles, 
and from Amphipolis (with intermediate stations; see 
Acts xvii, 1) sixty-seven miles, It is still the chief cen- 
tre of the trade of the district. It contains a population 
of 60,000 or 70,000, and (though Adrianople may possibly 
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be larger) it is the most important town of European 
Turkey next after Constantinople. 

III. Political and Military History.—Thessalonica was 
a place of some importance even while it bore its earlier 
name of Therma. Three passages of chief interest may 
be mentioned in this period of its history. Xerxes rest- 
‘ed here on his march, his land-forces being encamped 
‘on the plain between Therma and the Axius, and his 
‘ships cruising about the Thermaic gulf; and it was the 
view from hence of Olympus and Ossa which tempted 
him to explore the course of the Peneus (Herod. vii, 
128 sq.). A short time (B.C. 421) before the breaking- 
-out of the Peloponnesian war, Therma was occupied by 
ithe Athenians (Thucyd. i, 61); but two years later it 
‘was given up to Perdiccas (ibid. ii, 29). The third men- 
tion of Therma is in Æschines (De Fals. Leg. p. 31, ed. 
Bekk.), where it is spoken of as one of the places taken 
by Pausanias. 

The true history of Thessalonica begins, as we have 
implied above, with the decay of Greek nationality. 
The earliest author who mentions it under its new name 
is Polvbius. It seems probable that it was rebuilt in 
the same year (B.C. 315) with Cassandrea, immediately 
after the fall of Pydna and the death of Olympias. We 
are told by Strabo (loc. cit.) that Cassander incorporated 
in his new city the population not only of Therma, but 
likewise of three smaller towns, viz. Anea and Cissus 
(which are supposed to have been on the eastern side 
of the gulf) and Chalastra (which is said by Strabo 
i[ vii, Epit. 9] to have been on the farther side of the 
Axius, whence Tafel [p. xxii], by some mistake, infers 
that it lay between the Axius and Therma). It does 
‘not appear that these earlier cities were absolutely de- 
‘stroyed ; nor, indeed, is it certain that Therma lost its 
separate existence. Pliny (loc. cit.) seems to imply that 
a place bearing this name was near Thessalonica; but 
‘the text is probably corrupt. 

As we approach the Roman period, Thessalonica be- 
.gins to be more and more mentioned. From Livy (xliv, 
10) this city would appear to have been the great Mace- 
-donian naval station. It surrendered to the Romans 
-after the battle of Pydna (ibid. xliv, 45), and was made 
the capital of the second of the four divisions of Mace- 
-donia (ibid. xlv, 29). Afterwards, when the whole of 
Macedonia was reduced to one province (Flor. ii, 14), 
Thessalonica was its most important city, and virtually 
‘its metropolis, though not so called till a later period. 
‘See MAcEDonIA. Cicero, during his exile, found a ref- 
uge here in the queestor’s house (Pro Planc. 41); and 
-on his journeys to and from his province of Cilicia he 
passed this way, and wrote here several of his extant 
letters. During the first civil war Thessalonica was 
the headquarters of the Pompeian party and the Sen- 
-ate (Dion Cass. xli, 20). During the second it took the 
side of Octavius and Antonius (Plutarch, Brut. 46; Ap- 
pian, B. C. iv, 118), and reaped the advantage of this 
‘course by being made a free city (see Pliny, loc. cit.). 
It is possible that the word éAevdepiac, with the head 
of Octavia, on some of the coins of Thessalonica, has 
reference to this circumstance (see Eckhel, ii, 79); 
and some writers see in the Vardar gate, mentioned 
below, a monument of the victory over Brutus and 
Cassius, 

Even before the close of the Republic, Thessalonica 
was a city of great importance, in consequence of its 
position on the line of communication between Rome 
and the East. Cicero speaks of it as “posita in gremio 
imperii nostri.” It increased in size and rose in impor- 
tance with the consolidation of the Empire. Strabo, 
in the lst century, and Lucian, in the 2d, speak in 
strong language of the amount of its population. The 
-supreme magistrates (apparently six in number) who 
ruled in Thessalonica as a free city of the Empire 
were entitled zroArrapyat, as we learn from the remark- 
able coincidence of Luke’s language (Acts xvii, 6) with 
-an inscription on the Vardar gate (Béckh, 1967. Belley 
mentions another inscription containing the same term). 
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In Acts xvii, 5 the djpoc is mentioned, which formed 
part of the constitution of the city. Tafel thinks that 
it had a BovA7 also. 

During the first three centuries of the Christian æra 
Thessalonica was the capital of the whole country be- 
tween the Adriatic and the Black Sea; and even after 
the founding of Constantinople it remained practically 
the metropolis of Greece, Macedonia, and Illyricum. In 
the middle of the 3d century, as we learn from coins, 
it was made a Roman colonia ; perhaps with the view 
of strengthening this position against the barbarian in- 
vasions, which now became threatening. Thessalonica 





Coins of Thessalonica. 


was the great safeguard of the Empire during the first 
shock of the Gothic inroads. Constantine passed some 
time here after his victory over the Sarmatians; and 
perhaps the second arch, which is mentioned below, 
was a commemoration of this victory. He is said also, 
by Zosimus (ii, 86, ed. Bonn), to have constructed the 
port, by which we are, no doubt, to understand that he 
repaired and improved it after a time of comparative 
neglect. Passing by the dreadful massacre by Theodo- 
sius ( Gibbon, Rome, ch. xxvii), we come to the Sla- 
vonic wars, of which the Gothic wars were only the 
prelude, and the brunt of which was successfully borne 
by Thessalonica from the middle of the 6th century to 
the latter part of the 8th. The history of these six 
Slavonic wars, and their relation to Thessalonica, has 
been elaborated with great care by Tafel. 

In the course of the Middle Ages, Thessalonica was 
three times taken ; and its history during this period is 
thus conveniently divided into three stages. On Sun- 
day, July 29, 904, the Saracen fleet appeared before the 
city, which was stormed after a few days’ fighting. The 
slaughter of the citizens was dreadful, and vast numbers 
were sold in the various slave-markets of the Levant. 
The story of these events is told by Jo. Cameniata, who 
was crosier-bearer to the archbishop of Thessalonica. 
From his narrative it has been inferred that the popula- 
tion of the city at that time must have been 220,000 
(De Excidio Thessalonicensz, in the volume entitled 
Theophanes Continuatus of the Bonn ed. of the Byzantine 
writers [1838]). The next great catastrophe of Thessa- 
lonica was caused by a different enemy—the Normans 
of Sicily. The fleet of Tancred sailed round the Morea 
to the Thermaic gulf, while an army marched by the 
Via Egnatia from Dyrrhachium. Thessalonica was 
taken on Aug. 15, 1185, and the Greeks were barbar- 
ously treated by the Latins, whose cruelties are de- 
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scribed by Nicetas Choniates (De Andron. Comneno, p. 
388, ed. Bonn, 1835). The celebrated Eustathius was 
archbishop of Thessalonica at this time; and he wrote 
an account of this capture of the city, which was first 
published by Tafel (Tüb. 1832), and is now printed in 
the Bonn ed. of the Byzantine writers (De Thessalonica 
a Latinis Capta, in the same vol. with Leo Grammati- 
cus [1842]). Soon after this period follows the curious 
history of Western feudalism. in Thessalonica under 
Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, and his successors, 
during the first half of the 13th century. The city was 
again under Latin dominion (having been sold by the 
Greek emperor to the Venetians), when it was finally 
taken by the Turks under Amurath II, in 1430. This 
event also is described by a writer in the Bonn Byzan- 
tine series (Joannes Anagnostes, De Thessalonicenst Ex- 
cidio Narratio, in the same vol. with Phranzes and Ca- 
nanus [ 1838]). 

For the medieval history of Thessalonica see Mr. 
Finlay’s works, Medieval Greece (1851), p.70, 71, 135- 
147; Byzantine and Greek Empires (1853), i, 315-332; 
(1854), ii, 182, 264-266, 607. For its modern condi- 
tion we must refer to the travellers, especially Beaujour, 
Cousinéry, Holland, and Leake. 

IV. Ecclesiastical History.—The annals of Thessa- 
lonica are so closely connected with religion that it is 
desirable to review them in this aspect. After Alexan- 
der’s death the Jews spread rapidly in all the large 
cities of the provinces which had formed his empire. 
Hence there is no doubt that, in the 1st century of the 
Christian æra, they were settled in considerable num- 
bers at Thessalonica; indeed, this circumstance con- 
tributed to the first establishment of Christianity there 
by Paul (Acts xvii, 1). It seems probable that a large 
community of Jews has been found in this city ever 
since. They are mentioned in the 7th century, during 
the Slavonic wars; and again in the 12th, by Eusta- 
thius and Benjamin of Tudela. The events of the 15th 
century had the effect of bringing a large number of 
Spanish Jews to Thessalonica. Paul Lucas says that in 
his day there were 30,000 of this nation here, with 22 
‘synagogues. More recent authorities vary between 
10,000 and 20,000. The present Jewish quarter is in 
the south-east part of the town. 

Christianity, once established in Thessalonica, spread 
from it in various directions, in consequence of the mer- 
cantile relations of the city (1 Thess, i,8). During the 
succeeding centuries this city was the bulwark, not sim- 
ply of the Byzantine empire, but of Oriental Christen- 
dom; and was largely instrumental in the conversion 
of the Slavonians and Bulgarians. Thus it received 
the designation of “The Orthodox City.” It is true 
that the legends of De- 
metrius, its patron saint 
<a martyr of the early 
part of the 4th century), 
disfigure the Christian 
history of Thessaloni- 
<a; in every siege suc- 
<ess or failure seems to 
have been attributed to 
the granting or with- 
holding of his favor: 
but still this see has a 
distinguished place in 
the annals of the 
Church. Theodosius 
‘was baptized by its 
bishop; even his mas- 
sacre, in consequence 
of the stern severity of 
Ambrose, is chiefly con- 
nected in our minds | S 
with ecclesiastical as- 
sociations, The see of 
Thessalonica became 


almost a patriarchate 
X.—Z 
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after this time; and the withdrawal of the provinces 
subject to its jurisdiction from connection with the 
see of Rome, in the reign of Leo Isauricus, became 
one of the principal causes of the separation of East 
and West. Cameniata, the native historian of the 
calamity of 904, was, as we have seen, an ecclesias- 
tic. Eustathius, who was archbishop in 1185, was, be- 
yond dispute, the most learned man of his age, and the 
author of an invaluable commentary on the Jliad and 
Odyssey, and of theological works, which have been re- 
cently published by Tafel. A list of the Latin arch- 
bishops of Thessalonica from 1205 to 1418, when a Ro- 
man hierarchy was established along with Western feu- 
dalism, is given by Le Quien (Oriens Christianus, iii, 
1089). Even to the last we find this city connected 
with questions of religious interest. Simeon of Thes- 
salonica, who is a chief authority in the modern Greek 
Church on ritual subjects, died a few months before the 
fatal siege of 1430; and Theodore Gaza, who went to 
Italy soon after this siege, and, as a Latin ecclesiastic, 
became the translator of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and 
Hippocrates, was a native of the city of Demetrius and 
Eustathius. 

V. Connection with the Apostle Paul._—Paul’s visit to 
Thessalonica (with Silas and Timothy) occurred during 
his second missionary journey, and to this is due the 
introduction of Christianity into Thessalonica. Timo- 
thy is not mentioned in any part of the direct narrative 
of what happened at Thessalonica, though he’ appears as 
Paul’s companion before at Philippi (Acts xvi, 1-13), 
and afterwards at Bercea (xvii, 14, 15); but from his 
subsequent mission to Thessalonica (1 Thess. iii, 1-7; see 
Acts xviii, 5), and the mention of his name in the open- 
ing salutation of both epistles to the Thessalonians, we 
can hardly doubt that he had been with the apostle 
throughout. | 

Three circumstances must here be mentioned, which 
illustrate in an important manner this visit and this 
journey, as well as the two epistles to the Thessalonians, 
which the apostle wrote from Corinth very soon after 
his departure from his new Macedonian converts. (I.) 
This was the chief station on the great Roman road 
called the Via Egnatia, which connected Rome with the 
whole region to the north of the Augean Sea. Paul 
was on this road at Neapolis (Acts xvi, 11) and Philippi 
(ver. 12-40), and his route from the latter place (xvii, 
1) had brought him through two of the well-known mi- 
nor stations mentioned in the Itineraries. See AMPHIP- 
OLIS; APOLLONIA. (2.) Placed as it was on this great 
road, and in connection with other important Roman 
ways, Thessalonica was an invaluable centre for the 
spread of the Gospel. It must be remembered that, be- 
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sides its inland communication with the rich plains of 
Macedonia and with far more remote regions, its mari- 
time position made it a great emporium of trade by sea. 
In fact, it was nearly, if not quite, on a level with Cor- 
inth and Ephesus in its share of the commerce of the 
Levant. Thus we see the force of what Paul says in 
his first epistle, shortly after leaving Thessalonica—aq’ 
vuwy snynrar ò Néyocç Tow Kupiou ov povoy iv ry 
Maxedovig xai iv ry Axata, add iv wayri roy (i, 8). 
(3.) The circumstance noted in Acts xvii, 1, that here 
was the synagogue of the Jews in this part of Macedo- 
nia, had evidently much to do with the apostle’s plans, 
and also doubtless with his success, Trade would inev- 
itably bring Jews to Thessalonica ; and it is remarkable 
that, ever since, they have had a prominent place in the 
annals of the city. 

The first scene of the apostle’s work at Thessalonica 
was the synagogue. According to his custom, he began 
there, arguing from the ancient Scriptures (Acts xvii, 
2,3); and the same general results followed as in other 
places. Some believed, both Jews and proselytes, and 
it is particularly added that among these were many 
influential women (ver. 4); on which the general body 
of the Jews, stirred up with jealousy, excited the Gen- 
tile population to persecute Paul and Silas (ver, 5-10). 
It is stated that the ministrations among the Jews con- 
tinued for three weeks (ver. 2); but we are not obliged 
to limit to this time the whole stay of the apostles at 
Thessalonica. A flourishing church was certainly form- 
ed there; and the epistles show that its elements were 
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of Paul’s connection with Thessalonica, it must be no- 
ticed that he was certainly there again, though the 
name of the city is not specified, on his third missionary 
journey, both in going and returning (Acts xx, 1-3). 
Possibly he was also there again after his liberation 
from his first imprisonment. See Phil. i, 25, 26; ii, 24, 
for the hope of revisiting Macedonia, entertained by the 
apostle at Rome, and 1 Tim. i, 3; 2 Tim. iv, 13; Tit. iii, 
12, for subsequent journeys in the neighborhood of Thes- 
salonica. 

Of the first Christians of Thessalonica, we are able to 
specify by name the above-mentioned Jason (who may 
be the same as the apostle’s own kinsman mentioned in. 
Rom. xvi, 21), Demas (at least conjecturally ; see 2 Tim. 
iv, 10), Gaius, who shared some of Paul’s perils at Ephe- 
sus (Acts xix, 29), Secundus (who accompanied him 
from Macedonia to Asia on the eastward route of his 
third missionary journey, and was probably concerned 
in the business of the collection; see xx, 4), and espe- 
cially Aristarchus (who, besides being mentioned here 
with Secundus, accompanied Paul on his voyage to 
Rome, and had therefore probably been with him during 
the whole interval, and is also specially referred to in 
two of the epistles written during the first Roman im- 
prisonment ; see xxvii, 2; Col. iv, 10; Philem. 24; also 
Acts xix, 29, for his association with the apostle at 
, Ephesus in the earlier part of the third journey). 

VI. Ancient Remains.—The two monuments of great- 
est interest at Thessalonica are two arches connected 
with the line of the Via Egnatia. The course of this 
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much more Gentile than Jewish. Paul speaks of the | Roman road is undoubtedly preserved in the long street 
Thessalonians as having turned “from idols;” and he which intersects the city from east to west. At its 
does not here, as in other epistles, quote the Jewish | western extremity is the Vardar gate, which is nearly 
Scriptures. In all respects it is important to compare in the line of the modern wall, and which has received 
these two letters with the narrative in the Acts; and its present name from the circumstance of its leading to 


such references have the greater freshness from the the river Vardar, or Axius. This is the Roman arch 


short interval which elapsed between visiting the Thes- 
salonians and writing to them. Such expressions as ¿y 
Nipel morig (1 Thess. i, 6), and ¿v mop aywre (ii, 
2), sum up the suffering and conflict which Paul and 
Silas and their converts went through at Thessalonica 
(see also ver. 14, 15; iii, 3,4; 2 Thess. i, 4-7). The 
persecution took place through the instrumentality of 
worthless idlers (ray ayopaiwy dydpag tiwag rovn- 
pouc, Acts xvii, 5), who, instigated by the Jews, raised 
a tumult. The house of Jason, with whom the apostles 
seem to have been residing, was attacked; they them- 
selves were not found, but Jason was brought before the 
authorities on the accusation that the Christians were 
trying to set up a new king in opposition to the emper- 
or: a guarantee (rò ixayvóv) was taken from Jason and 
others for the maintenance of the peace, and Paul and 
Silas were sent away by night southward to Berea 
(Acts xvii, 5-10). The particular charge 
brought against the apostles receives an illus- 
tration from the epistles, where the kingdom 
of Christ is prominently mentioned (1 Thess. 
ii, 12; 2 Thess. i, 5). So, again, the doctrine 
of the resurrection is conspicuous both in 
Luke’s narrative (xvii, 3) and in the first let- 
ter (i, 10; iv, 14,16). If we pass from these 
points to such as are personal, we are enabled 
from the epistles to complete the picture of 
Paul’s conduct and attitude at Thessalonica, 
as regards his love, tenderness, and zeal, his 
care of individual souls, and his disinterested- < 
ness (see i, 5; ii, 1-10). As to this last point, & 
Paul was partly supported here by contribu- Ge 
tions from Philippi (Phil. iv, 15, 16), partly by 197 
the labor of his own hands, which he diligent- na 
ly practiced for the sake of the better success 
of the Gospel, and that he might set an exam- 
ple to the idle and selfish. (He refers very ex- 
pressly to what he had said and done at Thes- 
salonica in regard to this point; see 1 Thess. 
ii, 9; iv, 11; comp. 2 Thess. iii, 8-12.) See 
THESSALONIANS. To complete the account 





believed by Beaujour, Holland, and others to have been 
| erected by the people of Thessalonica in honor of Octa- 
vius and Antonius, and in memory of the battle of Phi- 
lippi. The arch is constructed of large blocks of mar- 
ble, and is about twelve feet wide and eighteen feet 
' high; but a considerable portion of it is buried deep be- 
low the surface of the ground. On the outside face are 
' two bas-reliefs of a Roman wearing the toga and stand- 

ing before a horse. On this arch is the above-men- 

tioned inscription containing the names of the politurchs 
‘of the city. Leake thinks from the style of the sculpt- 


! ure, and Tafel from the occurrence of the name Flavius 
in the inscription, that a later date ought to be assigned 
to the arch (a drawing of it is given by Cousinéry). 
The other arch is near the eastern (said in Clarke's 
Travels, iv, 359, by mistake, to be near the western) ex- 
tremity of the main street. It is built of brick and 
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faced with marble, and formerly consisted of three arch- 
ways. The sculptured camels give an Oriental aspect 
to the monument; and it is generally supposed to com- 
memorate the victory of Constantine over Licinius or 
over the Sarmatians. 

Near the line of the main street, between the two 
above-mentioned arches, are four Corinthian columns 
supporting an architrave, above which are caryatides. 
This monument is now part of the house of a Jew; and, 
from a notion that the figures were petrified by magic, 
it is called by the Spanish Jews Las Incantadas. The 
Turks call it Surveth-Maleh. (A view will be found, 
with architectural details, in Stuart and Revett, Athen. 
Antiq. iii, 53). This colonnade is supposed by some to 
have been part of the Propylxa of the Hippodrome, the 
position of which is believed by Beaujour and Clarke 
to have been in the south-eastern part of the town, be- 
tween the sea and a building called the Rotunda, now a 
mosque, previously the church Eski-Metropol:, but for- 
merly a temple, and in construction similar to the Pan- 
theon at Rome. Another mosque in Thessalonica, call- 
ed Eski-Juma, is said by Beaujour to have been a tem- 
ple consecrated to Venus Therma. The city walls are 
of brick, and of Greek construction, resting on a much 
older foundation, which consists of hewn stones of im- 
mense thickness, Everywhere are broken columns and 
fragments of sculpture. Many remains were taken in 
1430 to Constantinople. One of the towers in the city 
wall is called the Tower of the Statue, because it con- 
tains a colossal figure of Thessalonica, with the repre- 
sentation of a ship at its feet. The castle is partly 
Greek and partly Venetian. Some columns of verd 
antique, supposed to be relics of a temple of Hercules, 
are to be noticed there, and also a shattered triumphal 
arch, erected (as an inscription proves) in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, in honor of Antoninus Pius and his 
daughter Faustina. 

In harmony with what has been noticed of its his- 
tory, Thessalonica has many remains of ecclesiastical 
antiquity. Leake says that in this respect it. surpasses 
any other city in Greece. The church of greatest in- 
terest (now a mosque) is that of St. Sophia, built, ac- 
cording to tradition, like the church of the same name 
at Constantinople, in the reign of Justinian, and after 
the designs of the architect Anthemius. This church 
is often mentioned in the records of the Middle Ages, as 
in the letters of pope Innocent III, and in the account 
of the Norman siege, It remains very entire, and is 
fully described by Beaujour and Leake. The Church 
of St. Demetrius (apparently the third on the same site, 
and now also a mosque) is a structure of still greater 
size and beauty. Tafel believes that it was erected 
about the end of the 7th century; but Leake conject- 
ures, from its architectural features, that it was built by 
the Latins in the 13th. Tafel has collected with much 
diligence the notices of a great number of churches 
which have existed in Thessalonica. Dapper says that 
in his day the Greeks had the use of thirty churches, 
Walpole (in Clarke’s Travels, iv, 849) gives the number 
as sixteen. All travellers have noticed two ancient pul- 
pits, consisting of “single blocks of variegated marble, 
with small steps cut in them,” which are among the 
most interesting ecclesiastical remains of Thessalonica. 

VII. Authoriites.—The travellers who have described 
Thessalonica are numerous. The most important are 
Lucas, Second Voyage (1705); Pococke, Description of 
the East (1743-45) ; Beaujour, Tableau du Commerce de 
la Gréce, translated into English (1800); Clarke, Trav- 
els in Europe, etc, (1810-23); Holland, Travels in the 
Ionian Isles, etc. (1815); Cousinéry, Voyage dans la 
Macédoine (1831); Leake, Northern Greece (1835); Za- 
chariä, Reise in dem Orient (1840) ; Griesbach, Reise durch 
Rumelien (1841); Bowen, Mount Athos, Thessaly, and 
Epirus (1852); Dodd, in the Biblioth. Sacra, xi, 830; 
xviii, 845. 

In the Mémoires de l'Académie des Inscriptions, tom. 
xxxviii, Sect. Hist. p. 121-146, is an essay on the subject 
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of Thessalonica by the abbé Belley. But the most elab- 
orate work on the subject is that by Tafel, Hist. Thessu- 
lonice usque ad A.D, 904, the first part of which was 
published at Tübingen in 1835; this was afterwards re- 
printed as Prolegomena to the Dissertatio de Thessa- 
lonica ejusque Agro Geographica (Berl. 1839). With 
this should be compared his work on the Via Egnutia. 
To these authorities we ought to add the introduction 
to some of the commentaries on Paul's Epistles to the 
Thessalonians—especially those of Koch (ibid. 1849) and 
Liinemann (Gott. 1850). The early history of the Thes- 
salonian Church is discussed by Burgerhoudt, De Catz 
Chr. Thessal., Ortu, Fatisque (Leid. 1825). A good de- 
scription of the modern place is given in Murray’s Hand- 
book for Greece, p. 455. 


Theu’das, a person incidentally mentioned but 
once in the New Test. (Acts v, 36), and concerning 
whom much controversy has arisen. 

I, The Name.—This, in the original, is Gevdd¢ (a form 
which likewise occurs in Josephus, Ant. xx, 5, 1), and, 
if Greek, may be for Oeoda¢, as a contraction of Oeddo- 
Toç or BedOwpoc, i. e. God-given = Johanan (comp. Vulg. 
Theodas). A similar form, Og&wðaç, occurs in Diogenes 
Laert. ix, 116. If Hebrew (Simonis, Onomast. N. T. p. 
72), it may =min, praise. The Mishna has a similar 
form, OTIN (Bechur. iv, 4). 

Il. Scriptural Statement.— According to Luke’s report 
of Gamaliel’s speech before the Jewish Sanhedrim, on 
the occasion of the first arraignment of the apostles 
(A.D. 29), Theudas was the leader of a popular tumult 
some time previously (mpò rovrwy ræv nuepwy) (Acts 
v, 34-36). He is spoken of as a religious impostor of 
high pretensions (Atywy slvai Tiva tavróv), to whom 
a considerable body of adherents (avdpwy apıðuòç we 
Térpakogiwy) closely attached themselves (apoctxoA- 
Ann, tpocecX in, A. B.), but who was ultimately slain 
(avypéSn), and his party annihilated (yévorro éi¢ où- 
dév). Gamaliel, it appears, was counselling prudent, 
and temperate measures towards the apostles. Previous 
well-known examples, he said, had made it plain that 
the leaders of a bad cause would soon bring all to ruin, 
while those of a different kind would be sure to succeed. 
The first case he appeals to is that of Theudas, as above 
recited. He then goes on to notice the case of Judas. 
of Galilee, who rose after Theudas in the days of the 
taxing, and after collecting a considerable band was de- 
feated and slain. Now there can be no doubt that the: 
Judas here spoken of was the Judas Gaulonites of Jose- 
phus, or Judas the Galilean, who, in the time of Cyre- 
nius, raised a disturbance by opposing the census then: 
ordered to be taken by the Roman government, and 
was cut off (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 1,2; War, ii, 12).. 
Thus far there is no difficulty; it is only by a compari-- 
son of contemporaneous history that a discrepancy is. 
alleged as arising. 

ILL. Adjustment of the Account with Josephus.—No in- 
surgent of this name is mentioned by the Jewish histo- 
rian at the period to which Gamaliel must refer, but he 
gives statements of several somewhat similar occur- 
rences about that time. 

1. A religious impostor (yén¢ tec avnp) named Theu- 
das is described by him as having raised a strikingly 
analogous commotion in the reign of Claudius, when 
Cuspius Fadus was procurator of Judea. Josephus’s 
account of the matter (Ant. xx, 5, 1) is that this fanat- 
ic, laying claim to prophetical powers, persuaded a very 
large body (roy màcïorov õyAov) to follow him to the 
Jordan, taking their effects along with them, with the 
assurance that the waters would divide before him as 
they had done before Elijah and Elisha in the days of 
old; but being unexpectedly attacked by a squadron of 
cavalry sent out after him by Fadus, his followers were 
killed or taken prisoners, and the leader himself, being 
taken, was beheaded. The reign of Claudius and the 
procuratorship of Fadus fix this incident at about A.D. 44, 
i. e. some fifteen years later than the delivery of Gama- 
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liel’s speech; and some forty after the scriptural event, 
since Luke places his Theudas, in the order of time, be- 
fore Judas the Galilean, who made his appearance soon 
after the dethronement of Archelaus, i. e. A.D. 6 or 7 
(Josephus, War, ii, 8,1; Ant. xviii, 1,6; xx, 5, 2). 

Now, if we are to regard it as certain that there was 
only one Jewish insurgent named Theudas, it follows 
that either Luke or Josephus must be guilty of a chron- 
ological blunder. The hypothesis that Josephus has 
misplaced Theudas, though not impossible, and main- 
tained by Michaelis (Einleit. in N. T. i, 63) and Jahn 
(Archeol., ii, 2), is a way of cutting the knot which no 
unbiassed critic would desire to resort to. That the er- 
ror is Luke’s, though taken for granted by most modern 
German critics (Eichhorn, De Wette, Credner, Meyer, 
Baur, etc.), is even more improbable when we take into 
account the great historical accuracy of his narrative, 
which closer researches are continually placing in a 
stronger light, and the date of the publication of the 
Acts. (It may not be amiss to remind the reader of 
some fine remarks, in illustration of Luke’s historical ac- 
curacy, in Tholuck’s Glaubwürdigkeit der evang. Ge- 
schichte, p. 161-177, 375-389. See also Ebrard, Evan- 
gelische Kritik, p. 678 sq.; and Lechler, Das A postolische 
Zeitalter, p.6 sq.) Few things are, therefore, less cred- 
ible than that a careful author like Luke, writing with- 
in a few vears of the event, should have been betrayed 
into such a glaring historical mistake as antedating the 
insurrection of Theudas by nearly half a century. That 
he should have done this by an intentional prolepsis, as 
is supposed by some (Vales. 4d Euseb. H. E. ii, 11), is as 
completely at variance with the simplicity and unartis- 
tic character of his narrative. It is the height of in- 
justice to charge that the writer of the Acts either fab- 
ricated the speech put into the mouth of Gamaliel, or 
that he carelessly or surreptitiously wrought into it a 
transaction which took place forty years or more after 
the time when it is said to have occurred (see Zeller, 
Die A postelgeschichte, p. 132 sq.). 

But without resorting to either of these violent meth- 
ods, the difficulty may be solved with perfeet satisfac- 
tion by the simple hypothesis that there were two in- 
surgents of the same name. Since Luke represents 
Theudas as having preceded Judas the Galilean (q. v.), 
it is certain that he could not have appeared later, at 
all events, than the latter part of the reign of Herod 
the Great. The very year, now, of that monarch's death 
was remarkably turbulent; the land was overrun with 
belligerent parties, under the direction of insurrectionary 
chiefs or fanatics (Erepa pupia JopiBwy txopeva rv 
*lovdaiay xareXap Barve, Josephus, Ant. xvii, 12,4). The 
whole of these, with three exceptions, are passed over 
by Josephus without particularizing their leaders, so 
that it need create little surprise that one in which com- 
paratively so small a number were concerned (Gama- 
liel’s 400 can hardly be made to tally with Josephus’s 
aheiarocg SyAo¢) should have been omitted by him, or 
spoken of in equally general terms. The name Theu- 
das was one of no unfrequent occurrence (see above), 
while the fact that there were as many as three impos- 
tors of the name of Simon (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 12,6; xx, 
4, 2), besides Simon Magus, and as many Judases (ibid. 
xvii, 12, 5; War, i, 33, 2-4), mentioned by Josephus 
in the space of about ten years increases the probability 
that there may have been two named Theudas in the 
space of forty years. This mode of reconciling Luke 
with Josephus, which has commended itself to such crit- 
ics as Beza, Scaliger, Casaubon, and Bengcl, in earlier 
times, and Kuindél, Olshausen, Winer, and Ebrard, in 
later days, is ably supported by Anger (De Tempp. in 
Act. Apost. Ratione, p. 185), and also by Lardner (Credi- 
bility, i, 404-414), who remarks that “it is not at all 
strange that there should be two impostors in Judæa of 
the same name in the compass of forty vears, and that 
they should come to the same end; on the contrary, it 
is strange that any learned man should find this hard 
to believe.” So impartial a witness as Jost, the histo- 
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rian of the Jews (Geschichte der Israeliten, ii, Anh. p.76), 
admits the reasonableness of such combinations, and 
holds in this case to the credibility of Luke, as well as 
that of Josephus. Moreover, Josephus was by no means 
infallible, as Strauss and critics of his school may al- 
most be said to take for granted; and it is possible cer- 
tainly (this is the position of some) that Josephus him- 
self may have misplaced the time of ‘Theudas, instead 
of Luke, who is charged with that oversight. Calvin’s 
view that Judas the Galilean appeared not after, but 
before, Theudas (perà rovroy=insuper vel preeterea), 
and that the examination of the apostles before the 
Sanhedrim occurred in the time of Claudius (contrary 
to the manifest chronological order of the Acts), de- 
serves mention only as a waymark of the progress which 
has been made in Biblical exegesis since his time. 

2. Another explanation (essentially different only as 
proposing to identify the person) is that Luke’s Theu- 
das may have been one of the three insurgents whose 
names are mentioned by Josephus in connection with 
the disturbances that took place about the time of Her- 
od’s death. Sonntag (Theol, Stud. u. Kritik. 1837, p. 
622, etc.; translated in the Biblioth. Sacra, 1848, p. 409 
sq.) has advanced this view, and supported it with much 
learning and ability. He argues that the Theudas re- 
ferred to by Gamaliel is the individual who occurs in 
Josephus under the name of Simon (War, ii, 4,2; Ant. 
xvii, 10, 6), a slave of Herod, who attempted to make 
himself king amid the confusion which attended the 
vacancy of the throne when that monarch died. He 
urges the following reasons for that opinion: first, this 
Simon, as he was the most noted among those who dis- 
turbed the public peace at that time, would be apt to 
occur to Gamaliel as an illustration of his point; sec- 
ondly, he is described as a man of the same lofty pre- 
tensions (elvai akiog tXricag map’ òvrivoŭy =Niywv 
elvai riva avrov); thirdly, he died a violent death, 
which Josephus does not mention as true of the other 
two insurgents; fourthly, he appears to have had com- 
paratively few adherents, in conformity with Luke’s 
wal rerpaxociwy; and, lastly, his having been origi- 
nally a slave accounts for the twofold appellation, since 
it was very common among the Jews to assume a dif- 
ferent name on changing their occupation or mode of 
life. It is very possible, therefore, that Gamaliel speaks 
of him as Theudas because, having borne that name so 
long at Jerusalem, he was best known by it to the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim; and that Josephus, on the con- 
trary, who wrote for Romans and Greeks, speaks of him 
as Simon because it was under that name that he set 
himself up as king, and thus acquired his foreign noto- 
riety (see Tacit. Hist, v, 9). 

3. Wieseler (Chron. Synops. of Gospels, transl. p. 90- 
92) considers Luke’s Theudas to have been the same 
with Matthias or Matthew, the son of Margaloth (Mat- 
thias =m being the Hebrew form of Oeddorog= 
Gevdae), of whom Josephus (Ant. xvii, 6, 2-4) gives a 
detailed account as a distinguished teacher among the 
Jews, who, in the latter days of Herod the Great, raised 
a band of his scholars to effect a social reform in the 
spirit of the old Hebrew constitution, by “ destroying 
the heathen works which the king had erected contrary 
to the law of their fathers.” A large golden eagle, 
which the kmg had caused to be erected over the great 
gate of the Temple, in defiance of the law that forbids 
images or representations of any living creatures, was 
an object of their special dislike, which, on hearing a 
false report that Herod was dead, Matthias and his 
companions proceeded to demolish; when the king's 
captain, supposing the undertaking to have a higher 
aim than was the fact, came upon the riotous reformers 
with a band of soldiers, and arrested the proceedings of 
the multitude. Dispersing the mob, he apprehended 
forty of the bolder spirits, together with Matthias and 
his fellow-leader Judas. Matthias was burned. Now, 
had we used the term Theudas for the term Matthias, 
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the reader would at once have seen that what we have 
just given from the more minute narrative of Josephus 
is only a somewhat detailed statement of the facts of 
which Gamaliel gave a brief summary before the San- 
-hedrim, The chronological difficulty then disappears. 
Matthias, or Theudas, appeared “ before these days,” be- 
fore Judas of Galilee, and before the census; he appeared, 
that is, some four years anterior to the birth of our Lord. 

4. Other identifications are those of Usher (Ann. p. 
797) and Zuschlag, who regard Theudas as the same 
person with Judas the robber (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 10, 
5), or with Theudion (ibid. 4,2). Such attempts arise 
from an unwillingness to acquiesce in the fragmentary 
character of the annals of the period, and are simply 
curious as efforts of ingenuity. 

IV. Literature.— Among the works, in addition to 

those already mentioned, which discuss this question or 
_touch upon it are the following: Casaubon, Exerci. 
_ Antibaron. ii, 18; Neander, Geschichte der Pflanzung, i, 

75,76; Heinrichs, Exerc. ad Act. ii, 375; Guericke, Bet- 
träge zur Einleit. ins N. Test. p.90; Baumgarten, Apo- 
stelgeschichte, i, 114; Lightfoot, //ur. Heb. ii, 704; Bis- 
coe, History of the Acts, p. 428; Wordsworth, Commen- 
tary, ii, 26; and the monographs De Theuda by Gros 
(Viteb. 1697), Kling (Hafn. 1714), and Scheuffelhut 
(Lips. 1774). 

Theurgists, those mystics who claim to hold con- 
verse with the world of spirits, and to have the high 
power and prerogative of working miracles, not by mag- 
ic, but by supernatural endowment. Among these may 
be mentioned Apollonius of Tyana, Peter of Alcantara, 
and the large company of Romish saints. 

Theurgy (Geoupyia, divine work) is the science con- 
cerning the gods and the various classes of superior 
spirits, their appearing to men and their operations; 
. and the art, by means of certain acts, habits, words, and 
symbols, of moving the gods to impart to men secrets 
which surpass the powers of reason, to lay open to them 
the future, and to become visible to them. These com- 
munications were claimed as being held with the inferior 
` orders of supernatural beings, with whom men rose to 
converse by the power of purificatory rites and by the 
possession of science. Magic of this kind was considered 

to be a divine work, as its name clearly shows, and its 
action entirely beneficent. The theurgical system at- 
tained perfection among the Neo-Platonists of the Al- 
-exandrian school, particularly those of the last epoch, 
and the propensity to dsemonological rites which was al- 
ready marked in the time of Porphyry triumphed com- 
pletely under Proclus. The magic of ancient Egypt was 
quite theurgic in origin and doctrine, and we cannot 
deny that the reveries of the later Neo-Platonists are in 
a great measure due to its influence; althopgh it did not 
take the place of all other worship, being considered in- 
ferior to the official religion, and not formally recognised 
as a rite. See Lenormant, Chaldean Magic, p. 74 sq. 


Thevet, ANDRE, a writer of some note in the 16th 
century, was born at Angouléme, France, and entered 
the Franciscan Order, and afterwards visited Italy, the 
Holy Land, Egypt, Greece, and Brazil. On his return 
‘to France, in 1556, he quitted the Cordelier’s habit, took 
that of an ecclesiastic, and was appointed almoner to 
queen Catherine de Médicis. He had the titles of his- 
toriographer of France and cosmographer to the king, 
and received the profits of these offices. He died Nov. 
23, 1590, leaving Cosmographie du Levant (Lyons, 1554, 
4to):—A History of Illustrious Men (1671, 8 vols, 12mo; 
or 1684, 2 vols. fol.) :—Singularités de la France Ant- 
arctique (Paris, 1558, 4to); and other works. 


Thiard, Cyrus de, a French prelate, became 
bishop of Chalon-sur-Saône, Feb. 20, 1594, and assist- 
ed at the States-General held in Paris in 1614, hav- 
ing received by letters- patent, Aug. 13, 1602, the 
right to represent Dijon. He died Jan. 3, 1624, leav- 
ing only a Pastoral addressed to his clergy (Chalon, 
1605). 
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Thiard, Henri de, cardinal of Bissy, was born 
May 25, 1657, and at the age of twelve received the ab- 
bey of Noaille, in reward for his father’s services to 
Louis XIV. He was educated at the Jesuit College 
of Dijon and at the Sorbonne, and was made doctor of 
theology in the latter. In 1687 he was named as bish- 
op of Toul, but was not consecrated until 1692. In 1697 
he was offered the archbishopric of Bordeaux, but de. 
clined; and soon afterwards was given the abbeys of 
Trois-Fontaines and Saint-Germain, and the bishopric 
of Meaux. He was raised to the cardinalate May 29, 
1715. Other papal honors were subsequently conferred 
upon him. He died in Paris, July 26, 1737, having pub- 
lished numerous ecclesiastical works, for which see Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Thibaud, archbishop of Canterbury, of whose fam- 
ily nothing is known, was first made abbot of Bec after 
the year 1136, and soon after was called to England, 
where we find him raised to the see of Canterbury in 
1139. Under the influence of Thomas à Becket, Thi- 
baud espoused the cause of the pope in the quarrels with 
the king of England, and was therefore treated by the 
latter as a public enemy. He escaped to St. Omer, but 
was afterwards imprisoned by Eustachius for refusing 
to crown the son of the latter. Some time after 1153 he 
was restored to his diocese by the duke of Normandy, 
and died April 18, 1161, leaving a number of Letters. 
See Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, s. v. 


Thibet,.Re.icion or. The religion of Buddha was 
introduced into Thibet under king Srongstan Gampo, 
in A.D. 617 —698, by priests from Sinde. These priests 
brought with them the art of writing, and translated 
the sacred books of the Indian Buddhists into Thibetan, 
and their monasteries became the centres of learned edu- 
cation and professional skill. In the 11th century, the 
Bompa religion (the old worship. of evil demons) was 
once more established, but after eighty vears the Bud- 
dhist priests again came into power. These priests, in 
the 14th century, had become mere jugglers; and then 
arose a reformer, the monk Tsonkhapa, born in 1355, in 
the district of Amdo, where is now the famous monas- 
tery of Kunbum. He opposed the tricks and pretended 
miracles of charlatanism, and undertook the task of unit- 
ing and reconciling the dialectical and mystical schools 
of Thibetan Buddhism. His innovations were never 
universally acknowledged. In the 15th century, Gednu- 
Dub, provost of a large monastery, claimed to be an in- 
carnation of Buddha, and assumed the title of the “ very 
costliest teacher ocean.” The Mongols called him Gyas- 
to, or Dalai Lama, the “priest ocean,” and thus was in- 
augurated Lamaism (q. v.), which became the establish- 
ed religion of the country. The election of the grand 
lama, although by lot, has been so managed as to pre- 
vent any child from being elected which might be dis- 
agreeable to the Chinese government. The last elec- 
tion took place in 1875, and a child from the western 
boundary, towards Ladak, was elected, which seems to 
indicate a decrease of the Chinese influence. Thibet is 
greatly oppressed by its ecclesiastical system. The 
number of monasteries and monks is almost incredible. 
Eighteen thousand live in and around Lassa; on an 
average every thirteenth, and in some places every sev- 
enth, man is a monk, and must be provided for by oth- 
ers. The poverty of the people is very great, their 
moral depravity still greater. Between 1854 and 1864 
some French missionaries attempted to establish a Ro- 
man Catholic station at Bonga, in South-eastern Thibet, 
but were violently assailed by the lamas, and, unpro- 
tected by the Chinese authorities, they were obliged to 
leave. All other efforts to introduce Christianity have 
also failed; indeed, so jealous of Europeans are the au- 
thorities that they are rarely even admitted into the 
country. See LAMAISM. 


Thibetan Version. The vast and mountainous 
tract of country in which the Thibetan language is 
spoken lies directly north of Hindustan, from which it 
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is separated by the Himalaya Mountains, Its eastern 
frontiers border on China; to the west it extends as far 
as Cashmere, Afghanistan, and Turkestan; while on the 
north it is bounded by the countries of the Turks and 
the Mongols, It is, for the most part, comprised within 
the Chinese empire; the western parts, however, appear 
to be independent of China. On account of the extreme 
jealousy of the Chinese government, Thibet has hitherto 
been almost inaccessible to foreigners, and our knowledge 
of the country is in consequence extremely limited. 

In 1816 an attempt was made by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society to furnish the Thibetans with a version 
of the Scriptures in their own language, but, unhappily, 
this important undertaking ultimately proved abortive. 
The matter rested until the year 1843, when Dr. Haber- 
lin, an agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
after journeying through Thibet, again forced the neces- 

sity of a Thibetan version upon the attention of Chris- 
tian societies, Dr. Hiberlin states, as the result of his 
observations and inquiries in Thibet, that “as far as the 
Thibetan language is spoken and the Lamas have any 
- sway, 80 far literature exercises an important influence 
on the people. If there were a version of the Scriptures 
in the Thibetan language, thousands of volumes might 
annually be sent into the interior of Asia from five dif- 
ferent points along the immense frontier of British In- 
dia; and the millions of people speaking that language, 
and inquisitive as the Chinese are, might thus have a 
profitable opportunity of being made acquainted with 
the things that belong to their salvation.” In spite of 
this encouraging fact, the object advocated by Dr. Hä- 
berlin moved very slowly, for not until 1856 do we read 
of an effort made towards translating the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, which in 1863 was published by the Mora- 
vian Mission at Kyelang. About the same time, a 
Bible society for the Punjab, with its headquarters at 
Lahore, was formed, and one of the projects entertained 
by that society was the translation of the Scriptures into 
the Thibetan, which had already been commenced by 
Moravian missionaries. The difficulties, however, were 
very great, and the work of translation was naturally 
very slow. Hence we need not be surprised that about 
five years after the publication of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew those of John and Mark were published, while up to 
date the New Test. has not yet been completed. See 
Bible of Every Land, p. 20 sq. (B. P.) 

Thief (233, cAkéwrn¢). Among the Hebrews, the 
restitution that was required in case of theft was 
-double the amount taken (Exod. xx, 3-8). Ifa sheep, 
‘however, was stolen, and had been slain or sold, fourfold 
‘was required; or if an oz, a fivefold restitution was to 
be made. The reason of this distinction was that sheep, 
being kept in the desert, were more exposed than other 
animals to be stolen; and oxen, being so indispensably 
necessary in an agricultural community, could not be 
taken from their owners without great injury and pe- 
‘culiar aggravation (xxii, 1). In case the thief was un- 
able to make the restitution demanded by the law, he 
was sold, with his wife and children, into servitude (ver. 
3; 2 Sam. xii, 6; 2 Kings iv, 1; comp. Gen. xliv, 17). 
‘In later times, the fine is thought by some to have been 
increased (Prov. vi, 30,31). Whoever slew a thief who 
‘was attempting to break a house at night, i. e. any hour 
before sunrise, was left unpunished, since he did not 
know but that the thief might have a design upon his 
life, and he was unable also, owing to the darkness, to 
identify and thereby bring him to justice (Exod. xxii, 
2). See THEFT. 

“Men do not despise a thief,” says Solomon, “if he 
steal to satisfy his soul when he is hungry. But if he 
be found, he shall restore sevenfold; he shall give all 
the substance of his house” (Prov. vi, 30,31). Bishop 
Hall is of opinion that Solomon, in this passage, does not 
so much extenuate the crime of theft as point out the 
greater criminality of adultery; but we have abundant 
evidence that theft, unaccompanied by violence, was 
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viewed more leniently by ancient than by modern leg- 
islators. Wilkinson says, “The Egyptians had a sin- 
gular custom respecting theft and burglary. Those who 
followed the profession of thief gave in their name to the 
chief of the robbers, and agreed that he should be in- 
formed of everything they might thenceforward steal 
the moment it was in their possession. In consequence 
of this, the owner of the lost goods always applied by 
letter to the chief for their recovery ; and having stated 
their quality and quantity, the day and hour when they 
were stolen, and other requisite particulars, the goods 
were identified, and on payment of one quarter of their 
value they were restored to the applicant in the same 
state as when taken from his house; for, being fully 
persuaded of the impracticability of putting an entire 
check to robbery, either by the dread of punishment or 
by any other method that could be adopted by the most 
vigilant police, they considered it more for the advan- 
tage of the community that a certain sacrifice should be 
made, in order to secure the restitution of the remain- 
der, than that the law, by taking on itself to protect the 
citizen and discover the offender, should be the indirect 
cause of greater loss; and that the Egyptians, like the 
Indians, and, I may say, the modern inhabitants of the 
Nile, were very expert in the art of thieving, we have 
abundant testimony from ancient authors” (Anc. Egyp- 
tians, ii, 216). See STEAL, 

The criminals who were crucified with our Lord ap- 
pear to have been, not “thieves” in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but rather public robbers or highwaymen 
(Ayorne is carefully distinguished from «cAéwrnc, John 
x, 8), i. e. fellow-tnsurgents with Barabbas; for it is said 
that he “lay bound with them that had made insurrec- 
tion with him in the city, who had committed murder 
in the insurrection” (Mark xv, 7). These malefactors, 
as bishop Maltby has well observed, “ were not thieves 
who robbed all for profit, but men who had taken up 
arms on a principle of resistance to the Roman oppres- 
sion, and to what they thought an unlawful burden, the 
tribute-money ; who made no scruple to rob all the Ro- 
mans, and when engaged in these unlawful causes made 
less difference between Jews and Romans than they at 
first meant to do” (Sermons [1819-22], vol. i). See 
ROBBER. 


Thiemon, otherwise DIETHMAR, a Bavarian prelate 
and artist, was born of noble parentage about 1045. 
Agreeably to the custom of his time, he was as well 
versed in mechanics as in the fine arts. He executed 
many works in painting and sculpture for the churches, 
particularly for the Church of St. Blaise, near Ems. In 
1079 he was appointed abbé of the diocese of Salzburg, 
and in 1090 was chosen archbishop of that city. He 
started for the Holy Land about 1099, and is said to 
have been taken prisoner by the infidels, who, learning 
of his skill in sculpture, commanded him to restore the 
arms of a brazen idol. Refusing to do so on account of 
religious scruples, he was put to death, in 1101. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Thiermes (or Tiermes), in the mythology of the 
Laplanders, was the son of the devil by a Lapland girl. 
The latter was sitting upon the ground under a tree, 
when Perkel (the devil), disguised as a stranger, came 
to her, and asked her to bang her fur coat upon a bundle 
ofwood. This she complied with, but suddenly the bun- 
dle of wood began to burn, and she, vainly endeavoring 
to escape his embraces, became his victim. The child 
was removed to the highest heaven, and was there ques- 
tioned as to whose child it desired to be, the father’s or 
the mother’s. It decided in favor of the mother, after 
which the high ruler made of it a god of thunder. As 
such, pursued by its father, it flies about in the heavens, 
thundering and lightening, now uprooting trees, again 
splitting rocks, doing good and evil. The Laplanders 
have a poorly developed worship of the deities, Thus, 
it seems, there can be accredited to Thiermes only a 
general worship. 
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Thiers, JEAN Baptiste, a French divine, was born 
at Chartres, Nov. 11, 1636. He was professor at the 
Collége du Plessis in Paris, and was, in 1666, appointed 
to the incumbency of Champrond in Gastine (Chartres). 
Here he came in conflict with the archdeacon of Char- 
tres, and went to Ribraye (Meuse), where he died, Feb. 
28, 1703. He wrote, De Festorum Dierum Imminuttone 
(Lyons, 1668), which was placed on the Index “donec 
corrigatur :”"— Traité de [ Exposition du S. Sacrament de 
Autel (Paris, 1673):—Traité des Superstitions selon 
T Ecriture Sainte (ibid. 1679 ) :— Dissert. sur la Sainte 
Larme de Vendôme (ibid. 1696), against which Mabillon 
wrote a rejoinder, Lettre d'un Bénédictin a Mgr. de 
Blois (ibid. 1700). Against the priesthood he wrote, 
L'Avocat des Pauvres (ibid. 1676) :— Histoire des Per- 
ruques (ibid. 1690). He also wrote some historical 
works, for which see Nicéron, Mémoires pour Servir, 
etc., vol. xi; Dupin, Nouvelle Biblioth. vol. xix; Theolog. 
Universal-Lex. s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 
4B. P.) 


Thiess, JoHANN O., a German doctor of theology, 
was born Aug. 15, 1762, at Hamburg. For a number 
of years he lectured at the University of Kiel, retir- 
ing in 1805. He died Jan.7,1810. He wrote, Hand- 
buch d. neueren bes, deutschen u. protest. Literat. d. Theol. 
(Leips. 1795-97, 2 vols.) :— Neuer krit. Commentar über 
das N. T. (pt. i, ii, Die Evangel.der Apostel und Jesus 
{ Halle, 1804-6 ]) :— Vorlesungen über die Moral (Gera, 
1810):— Fundamenta Theol, Christ. Critico-dogmatice 
(Lips. 1792) :—A Commentury on 2 Thess. ti, 1-12 and 
John x, 12-16 (Kiel, 1809) :— Ueber die bibl. und kirchl. 
Meinung von der Ewigkeit der Hollenstrafen (Hamb. 
1791) :—Ueher die Magier und ihren Stern (ibid. 1794): 
—Einleitung in die neuere Gesch. der Religion, der Kirche 
u. der theol. Wissenschaften (ibid. 1740, 1796; Sleswick, 
1797), etc. See Winer, Handb. der theol. Literatur, i, 
6, 172, 237, 290, 294, 358, 478, 555, 580, 857, 868; ii, 31, 
59, 92, 125, 126, 331, 360, 366; Furst, Bibl. Judaica, iii, 
422. (B.P.) 


Thietmar, a noble Saxon belonging to the family 
of Waldeck, and related to the imperial house, was born 
July 25, 976. In 989 he became canon of St. Maurice, 
and in 1002 provost of Waldeck, which his grandfather 
had founded. In 1009 he was made bishop of Merse- 
burg, and in 1018 he died. He wrote a chronicle, with 
the purpose of transmitting to his successors in the bish- 
opric a history of Merseburg ; but the work grew into a 
history of the German State and of the neighboring Ger- 
manic and Slavonic countries, It is the most important 
of accessible sources for the time of the later emperors, 
since its statements cover almost the whole of the 10th 
century, and are largely the reports of what the author 
himself saw and knew. The book is deficient in point 
of literary excellences, but is characterized by abun- 
dance of matter and truthfulness of spirit. It is as im- 
portant for the illustration of manners and customs in 
the days of the Saxon emperors as for the statement of 
historical events. 

Literature.—Lappenberg’s preface to Mon. Germ. Hist. 
vol. ili of Scriptt.; Giesebrecht, in Ranke’s Jukrbb. II, 
‘i, 156-163, and Gesch. der Kais. i, 746, 780; ii, 517, 547 
8q.; Wattenbach, Geschichtsquellen Deutschlands im Mit- 
felulter, p. 181 sq.; Maurenbrecher, De Hist. Decimi Sæ- 
culi Scriptt. (Bonn, 1861); Lappenberg, ed. of Thietmar’s 
Chronik in Mon. Germ, Hist. iii, 783-871. See also Hall, 
Allgem. Tat.-Zeitung, 1849, Nos. 204-206.—Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. 8. v. 


Thieves, Tut Two, on THE Cross (Matt. xxvii, 
38-44; Mark xv, 27; Luke xxiii, 39-43 ; comp. John 
xviii, 40), The men who under this name appear in 
the history of the crucifixion were robbers (Ayorai ) 
rather than thieves (xAewrai), belonging to the lawless 
bands by which Palestine was at that time and after- 
wards infested (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 10,8; xx, 8, 10). 
Against these brigands every Roman procurator had to 
‘wage continual war (Josephus, War, ii, 13,2). The 
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parable of the Good Samaritan shows how common it 
was for them to attack and plunder travellers even on 
the high-road from Jerusalem to Jericho (Luke x, 30). 
It was necessary to use an armed police to encounter 
them (xxii, 52). Often, as in the case of Barabbas, the 
wild robber life was connected with a fanatic zeal for 
freedom which turned the marauding attack into a 
popular insurrection (Mark xv,7). For crimes such as 
these the Romans had but one sentence. Crucifixion 
was the penalty at once of the robber and the rebel 
(Josephus, War, ii, 18, 2). 

Of the previous history of the two who suffered on 
Golgotha we know nothing. They had been tried and 
condemned, and were waiting their execution before 
our Lord was accused. It is probable enough, as the 
death of Barabbas was clearly expected at the same 
time, that they were among the ovaractaorai who had 
been imprisoned with him, and had taken part in the 
insurrection in which zeal, and hate, and patriotism, 
and lust of plunder were mingled in wild confusion. 

They had expected to die with Jesus Barabbas 
(q. v.). They find themselves with one who bore the 
same name, but who was described in the superscrip- 
tion on his cross as Jesus of Nazareth. They could 
hardly fail to have heard something of his fame as a 
prophet, of his triumphal entry as a king. They now 
find him sharing the same fate as themselves, con- 
demned on much the same charge (Luke xxiii, 5). 
They too would bear their crosses to the appointed 
place, while He fainted by the way. Their garments 
would be parted among the soldiers. For them also 
there would be the drugged wine, which He refused, to 
dull the sharp pain of the first hours on the cross. They 
catch at first the prevailing tone of scorn. A king of 
the Jews who could neither save himself nor help them, 
whose followers had not even fought for him (John 
xviii, 36), was strangely unlike the many chieftains 
whom they had probably known claiming the same 
title (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 10, 8), strangely unlike the 
“notable prisoner” for whom they had not hesitated, it 
would seem, to incur the risk of bloodshed. But over 
one of them there came a change. The darkness which, 
at noon, was beginning to steal over the sky awed him, 
and the divine patience and silence and meekness of the 
sufferer touched him. He looked back upon his past 
life, and saw an infinite evil. He looked to the man 
dying on the cross beside him, and saw an infinite com- 
passion. There, indeed, was one unlike all other “kings 
of the Jews” whom the robber had ever known. Such 
a one must be all that he had claimed to be. To be 
forgotten by that King seems to him now the most ter- 
rible of all punishments; to take part in the triumph of 
his return, the most blessed of all hopes. ‘The yearning 
prayer was answered, not in the letter, but in the spirit. 
To him alone, of all the myriads who had listened to 
him, did the Lord speak of Paradise (q. v.), waking 
with that word the thoughts of a purer past and the 
hopes of an immediate rest. But its joy was to be more 
than that of fair groves and pleasant streams. “Thou 
shalt be with me.” He should be remembered there. 

We cannot marvel that a history of such wonderful 
interest should at all times have fixed itself on men’s 
minds, and led them to speculate and ask questions 
which we have no data to answer. The simplest and 
truest way of looking at it has been that of those who, 
from the great Alexandrian thinker (Origen, in Rom. 
iit) to the writer of the most popular hymn of our own 
times, have seen in the “dying thief” the first great 
typical instance that “a man is justified by faith with- 
out the deeds of the law.” Even those whose thoughts 
were less deep and wide acknowledged that in this and 
other like cases the baptism of blood supplied the place 
of the outward sign of regeneration (Hilar. De Trinit. 
c. xX; Jerome, Ep. xiii). The logical speculations of the 
Pelagian controversy overclouded, in this as in other 
instances, the clear judgment of Augustine. Maintain- 
ing the absolute necessity of baptism to salvation, he 
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had to discuss the question whether the penitent thief 
had been baptized or not, and he oscillates, with melan- 
` choly indecision, between the two answers, At times 
he is disposed to rest content with the solution which 
had satisfied others. ‘Then again he ventures on the 
conjecture that the water which sprang forth from the 
pierced side had sprinkled him, and so had been a suf- 
ficient baptism.’ Finally, vielding to the inexorable 
logic of a sacramental theory, he rests in the assump- 
tion that he probably had been baptized before, either 
in his prison or before he entered on his robber-life 
(August. De Anima, i, 11; iii, 12; Serm. de Temp. 130; 
Retract. i, 26; iii, 18, 55). 

Other conjectures turn more on the circumstances of 
the history. Bengel, usually acute, here overshvots the 
mark, and finds in the Lord’s words to him, dropping 
all mention of the Messianic kingdom, an indication 
that the penitent thief was a Gentile, the impenitent a 
Jew, and that thus the scene on Calvary was typical of 
the position of the two churches (Gnomon N. T. in 
Luke xxiii). Stier (Words of the Lord Jesus, ad loc.) 
reads in the words of reproof (oùòè goBy où riv Gedy) 
the language of one who had all along listened with 
grief and horror to the revilings of the multitude, the 
burst of an indignation previously suppressed. The 
Apocryphal gospels, as usual, do their best to lower the 
_ divine history to the level of a legend. They follow 
the repentant robber into the unseen world. He is the 
first to enter Paradise of all mankind. Adam and Seth 
and the patriarchs find him already there bearing his 
cross. Michael the archangel had led him to the gate, 
and the fiery sword had turned aside to let him pass 
(Evang. Nicod, ii, 10). Names were given to the two 
robbers. Demas or Dismas was the penitent thief, 
hanging on the right, Gestas the impenitent on the 
left (ibid. i, 10; Narrat. Joseph. c. 3). The cry of en- 
treaty is expanded into a long, wordy prayer (Narrat. 
Joseph. loc. cit.), and the promise suffers the same treat- 
ment. The history of the Infancy is made prophetic of 
that of the crucifixion. The holy family, on their 
flight to Egypt, come upon a band of robbers, One of 
them, Titus (the names are different here), has com- 
passion, purchases the silence of his companion Duma- 
chus, and the infant Christ prophesies that after thirty 
years Titus shall be crucified with him, and shall go be- 
fore him into Paradise (Evang. Infant. c. 23). As in 
other instances [see Maar], so in this, the fancy of in- 
ventors seems to have been fertile in names. Bede 
(Collectan.) gives Matha and Joca as those which pre- 
vailed in his time. The name given in the Gospel of 
Nicodemus has, however, kept its ground, and St. Dis- 
mas takes his place in the hagiology of the Syrian, the 
Greek, and the Latin Church.—Smith. It has been as- 
sumed that the penitent thief had been very wicked ; 
that he continued so till he was nailed to the cross; 
that he joined the other malefactor in insulting the 
Saviour; and that then, by a miracle of grace, he was 
transformed into a penitent Christian; so Origen (Hom. 
35 in Matt.), Chrysostom (Hom, 88 in Matt.), and others 
(comp. Suicer, s. v. Agorn¢). But this view of the case 
seems to involve some misconception of the facts, which 
it may not be inexpedient to indicate. Whitby says, 
“ Almost all interpreters that I have read here say that 
this thief began his repentance on the cross.” With 
regard to his moral character, he is indeed stvled by the 
evangelist one of the “malefactors (kaxovpyot) who were 
led with Jesus to be put to death” (Luke xxiii, 32); but 
the word is evidently used dofacrixwe, i. e. malefactors 
as they were considered. Matthew (xxvii, 44) and 
Mark (xv, 27) call them Ayorai; but this word denotes 
not only robbers, etc., but also brigands, rebels, or any 
who carry on unauthorized hostilities, ensurgents (Thu- 
cyd. iv, 53). Insurrection was a crime, but it was a 
crime a person might have committed who had good 
qualities, and had maintained a respectable character. 
Again, this man’s punishment was crucifixion, which 
was not in use among the Jews, but was inflicted by the 
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Romans, as we have seen, not on mere thieves, but 

rebels, Barabbas had been one of these, and though he 
“lay bound with them that had made insurrection with 

him, who had committed murder in the insurrection,” 
Mark (xv, 27) has the same word, Ayoric, “ robber,” 
which is applied to him by John (xviii, 40). It is most 
probable that these “ malefactors” were two of his com- 

panions. Our Lord was condemned under the same 
charge of insurrection (Luke xxiii, 2), and the man 
whose case we are considering says to his fellow-suf- 
ferer, “ Thou art under the same sentence,” iv ry air 
Kpipart, and admits that they both were guilty of the 
charge, while our Lord was innocent of it (ver. 40, 41). 
It is impossible, then, to determine the degree of his 
criminality without knowing what provocations he had 
received under the despotic and arbitrary rule of a 
Roman governor such as Pilate, how far he had been 
active, or only mixed up with the sedition, etc. The 
notion that he was suddenly and instantaneously con- 
verted on the cross is grounded entirely upon the gen- 
eral statement of Matthew, “the thieves also which 
were crucified with him cast the same in his teeth” 
(xxvii, 44); whereas Luke, in his relation of the inci- 
dent, is more exact. Instances of Matthew’s style of 

speaking, which is called amplification, abound in the 
gospels, and in all writers. Thus, “the soldiers brought 
him vinegar” (Luke xxiii, 36; John xix, 29), “one of 
them did so” (Matt. xxvii, 48; Mark xv, 36). “The 
disciples had indignation” (Matt. xxvi, 8), “some of 

them” (Mark xiv, 4), “one of them” (John xii, 4). So 
in Mark xvi, 5; Matt. xxviii, 2, there is mention of one 
angel only: but in Luke xxiv, 4; John xx, 12, there is. 
mention of two. This is substantially the explanation 

given by Cyprian (De Passione Domini), Augustine (De 
Cons. Evang. iii, 16), and others, which assumes a sy- 
necdoche or syllepsis or enallage. The captious objec- 
tions to the narrative of Luke as inconsistent with that 
of Matthew and Mark, and the inference drawn from 
them that both are more or less legendary, are there- 

fore puerile (Strauss, Leben Jesu, ii, 519; Ewald, Chri- 
stus, in Gesch. v, 438). It is far from certain that either 
faith or repentance of this “thief” was the fruit of this 
particular season. He must have known something of 

the Saviour, otherwise he could not have said ovôtu 

aromov éxpate, “he hath done nothing amiss.” He 
may have been acquainted with the miracles and 
preaching of Jesus before he was cast into prison; he 
may have even conversed with him there. He was 
convinced of our Lord’s Messiahship, “ Lord, remember 
me when thou comest into thy kingdom.” His crime 
possibly consisted of only one act of insubordination, 

aud he might have been both a sincere believer, 
and, with this one exception, a practical follower of 

Christ. Köcher (ap. Bloomfield, Recen. Synop.) tells 
us that it is a very ancient tradition that the thief 

was not converted at the cross, but was previously im- 

bued with a knowledge of the Gospel. See Kuindl, 
Macknight, etc.; and the monographs cited by Volbe- 
ding, Index Programmatum, p. 63; Hase, Leben Jesu, 
p. 212. | 


Thigh (37%, yarék; Sept. unpóç ; Vulg. femur), 
properly the part of the body from the legs to the trunk, 
of men, quadrupeds, ete. (Gen. xxxii, 25, 31, 32; Judg. 
iii, 16, 21; Psa. xlv, 3; Cant. ili, 8), occurs in several 
phrases of special significance in the Bible. 

1. Putting the hand under the thigh appears to have 
been a very ancient custom, upon occasion of taking an 
oath to any one. Abraham required this of the oldest 
seryant of his house, when he made him swear that he 
would not take a wife for Isaac of the daughters of the 
Canaanites (Gen. xxiv, 2-9). Jacob required it of his 
son Joseph, when he bound him by oath not to bury 
him in Egypt, but with his fathers in the land of Ca- 
naan (xlvii, 29-31). The origin, form, and import of 
this ceremony in taking an oath are very doubtful. 
Aben-Ezra says, “It appears to me that it was the cus- 
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tom in that age fur a servant to place his hand on his 
master’s thigh, at the command of the latter, to show 
that he considered himself subject to, and undertook, his 
master’s bidding; and such is at present the custom in 
India.” Grotius thinks that, as the sword was worn 
upon the thigh (comp. Judg. iii, 16, 21; Psa. xlv, 3; 
Cant. iii, 8), this custom was as much as to say, If I 
falsify, kill me. Not a few commentators, ancient and 
modern, explain it of laying the hand on or néar the 
sectio circumcisionis, to protest by that solemn covenant 
of God, whereof circumcision was the badge and type, 
in the Abrahamic family. So R. Eleazar says, “ Before 
the giving of the law, the ancient fathers swore by the 
covenant of circumcision” (Pirke, c. 49). The Targum 
ef Jonathan ben-Uzziel explains it smdina mors, 
“in sectione circumcisionis mes ;” the Jerusalem Tar- 
gam, “2p JA" MMM, “sub femore foederis mei.” Dr. 
Adam Clarke adopts the former of these two explana- 
tions (Commentary on Gen. æxiv, 9). This interpretation 
supposes a meiosis, or metonymy such as is supposed by 
some to attend the use of the word with regard to the 
effect of the water of Jealousy (Numb. v, 21, 22, 27). 
Bochart adduces many similar instances (Hieroz. II, v, 
15). We may also refer to the margin or Heb. of Gen. 
xlvi, 26; Exod. i, 5; Judg. viii, 30. No further allusion 
to this ceremony in taking an oath occurs in Scripture, 
unless the phrase “giving the hand under” refer to it. 
(See Heb. or margin of 1 Chron. xxix, 24, and “ giving 
the hand,” 2 Chron. xxx, 8; Jer. 1,15; Ezek. xvii, 18.) 
See OATH. 

2. Our translation states that “the hollow of Jacob's 
thigh was out of joint by the touch of the angel who 
wrestled with him” (Gen. xxxii, 25). Some, however, 
prefer to render PM, was sprained or wrenched, and 
adduce Jer. vi, 8; Ezek. xxiii, 17,18. The Sept. ren- 
ders it cai tvapenoe Trò warog Tov pnpov; the Vubg. 
tetigit nervum femoris ejus, et statim emurcuit, Sofe 
such sense better suits ver. 31, where we find Jacob 
limping on his thigh; see Gesenius on 95¥. The cus- 
tom of Jacob’s descendants, founded upon this incident, 
is recorded in ver. 32, which has been thus translated : 
“Therefore the children of Israel eat not of the nerve 
Nashé, which is upon the hollow of the thigh, unto this 
day; because he struck the hollow of Jacob’s thigh, on 
the nerve Nashé (Sept. rò vevpov, Vulg. nervus). The 
true derivation of the word MW) is considered by Dr. 
Fürst, in his Concordance, to be still a secret; but, along 
with Gesenius, he understands the nerve itself to be the 
ischiatic nerve, which proceeds from the hip to the an- 
cle. This nerve is still extracted from the hinder limbs 
by the Jews in England, and in other countries where 
properly qualified persons are appointed to remove it 
(New Translation, etc., by the Rev. D. A. De Sola, p. 
333). 

3. (PI, shôk.) The phrase “hip and thigh” occurs 
in Judg. xv, 8, in the account of Samson’s slaughter of 
the Philistines. Gesenius translates 59 in this passage 
with, and understands it as a proverbial expression for 
“he smote them all.” The Chaldee paraphrast inter- 
prets it, “He smote both footmen and horsemen, the 
one resting on their legs (as the word PIW should be 
rendered), the other on their thighs, as they sat on their 
horses.” Others understand that he smote them both 
on the legs and thighs. Some give another interpreta- 
tion : smiting on the thigh denotes penitence (Jer. xxxi, 
19), grief, and mourning (Ezek. xxi, 12). 

A few mistranslations occur. The word “thigh” 
should have been translated “leg” in Isa. xlvii, 2, pit, 
kynpac, crura, In Cant. vii, 1, “The joints of thy 
thighs,” etc., the true meaning is “the cincture of thy 
loins (i. e. the drawers, trousers) is like jewelry.” Lady 
Wortley Montagu describes this article of female attire 
as “ composed of thin rose-colored damask, brocaded with 
silver flowers” (Letters, ii, 12; see Harmer, On Solomon's 
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Song, p.110). Cocceius, Buxtorf, Mercerus, and Junius. 
all adopt this explanation. In Rev. xix, 16 it is said 
“the Word of God (ver. 13) hath on his vesture and on 
his thigh a name written, King of kings and Lord of 
lords.” Schleusner thinks the name was not writtem 
upon the thigh, but upon the sword. Montfaucon gives: 
an account of several images of warriors having inscrip- 
tions on the thighs (Antiquité Expliquée, III, ii, 268,. 
269; Grupter, iii, 1489; and Zornii Opuscula S. S. ii, 
759). 

Thilo, Johann Karl, a theologian of Halle, was. 
born at Langensalza, in Thuringia, Nov. 28, 1794. While 
a student he began to distinguish himself by superior 
philological attainments. He completed his studies at 
Leipsic and Halle, and in 1817 obtained the post of col- 
laborator in the Latin school of the Orphanage at Halle, 
and subsequently that of teacher in the Royal Pedago- 
gium. He remained in the latter station five years, but 
joined to its duties those of theological tutor in the uni- 
versity, where he began to deliver lectures on exegeti- 
cal and patristical subjects in 1819. In 1820 he visited 
Paris and Oxford in the company of Gesenius, and on 
his return assisted Knapp, who afterwards became his fa- 
ther-in-law, in the conduct of the Theological Seminary. 
In 1822 he was made extraordinary, and in 1825 ordina- 
ry, professor of theology. In 1833 he received the title 
of consistorial councillor, and in 1840 the badge of the 
Order of the Red Eagle. He was a member of the Or- 
der of Freemasons, and temporarily of the direction of 
Francke’s institutes. The lectures of Thilo extended 


-into the fields of the history of doctrines and of the 


Church, and into symbolics and patristics. They were 
characterized by thoroughness of treatment and fulness 
of detail as well as simplicity of style; and they came 
in time to be recognised and valued by the entire uni- 
versity. The progress of his researches led him from 
the study of classical antiquity and the Greek philoso- 
phers to the antiquity of the Church, the Neo-Platon- 
ists, and the Greek fathers. He was also led to give at- 
tention to the almost uncultivated field of the New- 
Test. Apocrypha. In 1823 he published Acta St. Thome: 
Apostolt, etc. The fruit of subsequent labors was ac- 
cidentally lost in 1828, so that the appearance of the first 
volume of his Codex A pocryphus N. T., etc., was delayed 
until 1832, This volume, containing the Apocryphak 
gospels, proved the greatest literary production of his. 
life. His plans for the completion of the series were 
only partially executed. In 1838 appeared A cta Apostol.. 
Petri et Pauli, etc.:—in 1846, Acta Apostol. Andree et 
Matthia, etc. :—and in 1847, Fragm. Actuum S. Joannis, 
ete. Thilo also furnished a contribution to the literature 
of the Old-Test. Apocrypha in the memorial written for 
Knapp’s jubilee in 1825, Specimen Ezercit. Criticarum 
in Sap. Salomonis (Halle, 1825). Various dissertations. 
display his acquaintance with the Neo-Platonists and 
the Church writers who followed in their steps; e. g. 
De Calo Empyreo Commentationes ITI (1839 sq.) :— 
Euseb. Alexandr. Oratio tepi aorpovópwv premissa de 
Magis et Stella Quæstione (1834) :— Comment. in Synesit 
Hymnum IT (1842 sq.). He was long employed on a com- 
plete edition of the hymns of Synesius, but did not finish 
the undertaking. This was also the case with his last 
important work, the Bibliotheca Patrum Grec. Dogmati- 
ca, a single volume, containing S. A thanastt Opera Dog- 
matica Selecta, after the text of Montfaucon, being the- 
extent to which it was published. Thilo was simply a 
student and an inquirer. He connected himself with 
none of the theological parties in the Church, because 
he saw much to approve and something to condemn in 
them all. Nor did he found any school, because he was 
unable to regard his own mind as fully formed. He 
gave himself simply to the work of inquiry, and became, 
in consequence, one of the most widely and accurately 
learned men of the modern Church within the field of 
his own chosen labors. He was, withal, a devout lover 
of the Bible, a most genial associate in the friendly cir- 
cle, and a profoundly ip⸗erested observer of all impor- 
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tant events, He died May 17, 1853. Dryander’s dis- 
course delivered at the funeral of Thilo was published at 
Halle in 1853; and a brief characterization of Thilo was 
given by Meier in the Hallischer Sekttonskatalog (1853- 
54); and another in Convers.- Lexikon d. Gegenwart 
(1841), iv, 2,by Henke. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop.s.v. 


Thilo, Wilhelm, a German teacher, was born in 
the year 1802, and died Feb. 17, 1870, at Berlin. For 
a number of years he stood at the head of the Berlin 
seminary for the education of teachers, and published, 
Spener als Kutechet (Berlin, 1840) :— Das geistliche Lied 
an der evangel, Volksschule Deutschlands (ibid. 1842; 2d 
ed. 1855) :— Ludwig Helmbold nach Leben und Dichten 
(2d ed. 1856) :—Luddmilia Elisabeth Gräfin von Schwarz- 
-burg-Rudolstadt, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der geistl. 
Dichtung im 17. Jahrhundert (ibid. 1855) :— Melanchthon 
am Dienste an heiliger Schrift (ibid. 1860) :—Preussisches 
Volksschulwesen nach Geschichte und Statistik (ibid. 
1867). See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1832; Literurischer 
Hlandweiser fiir dus kathol. Deutschland, 1868, p. 66; 
1870, p. 486. (B. P.) 

Thim’natha (Josh. xix, 43). See TIMNAH. 

Thionville, CounciLs oF (Concilia apud Theodo- 
nis-villam), Thionville, now known as Diedenhofen, is 
-a town of Germany, in Lorraine, situated on the Moselle ; 
and has belonged in succession to the counts of Luxem- 
‘burg, to Burgundy, Austria, Spain, and France. It was 
ceded by the peace of May 10, 1871, to Germany. This 
town has been the seat of three councils. 

I. Held in 822; thirty-two bishops being present, 
among whom were Aistuphus of Mayence and Ebbo of 
Rheims, Four or five articlgs were drawn up in defence 
-of ecclesiastical persons and property, See Mansi, Con- 
cu, vii, 1519, 

II. Held in February, 835; more than forty bishops 
being present. All the proceedings against Louis le 
Débonnaire were declared to be null and void, and he 
was conducted to the cathedral church of Metz, and sol- 
-emnly restored to his rights and privileges. This done, 
the prelates returned to Thionville, where Agobard of 
Lyons and Bernard of Vienne, who were absent, were 
solemnly deposed, together with Ebbo of Rheims, who, 
being present, himself consented to the sentence, and 
renounced the episcopate. See Mansi, vii, 1695. 

III. Held in October, 844, in a place called at pres- 
ent “Just” (Judicium); Drogon, bishop of Metz, pre- 
‘sided. In this council Lothaire, Louis, and Charles 
promised to observe brotherly concord among them- 
‘selves, Six articles were drawn up, which the princes 
promised to observe. They are exhorted, among other 
things, to live in unity and brotherly love; to fill with- 
out delay the sees which, owing to their quarrels, 
had remained vacant; to hinder the laity from ap» 
propriating to themselves the property of the Church, 
etc. 


Third Orders is the name given by Roman Cath- 
olics to persons who desire to lead a religious life in, 
their homes, and yet have connection with some regu- 
lar order. The first mention of such persons is in 1199, 
in connection with the Augustines, though this order 
claims that it was established much earlier. There are 
third orders of nearly all the principal orders, as of Do- 
minicans, Minims, Carmelites, Trinitarians, etc. Their 
members take the vow of allegiance to the rules of the 
order, with the exception of that of perpetual chastity ; 
have directors and superiors, yet live in the world, mar- 
ry, and carry on business. Their only distinguishing 
mark is a scapulary and leather girdle, but these are 
often worn under their ordinary dress, 


Thirds, a peculiar arrangement, under Mary queen 
of Scots, for the support of the Protestant clergy. “The 
barons,” says Knox, “ perceiving that the Book of Dis- 
cipline was refused, presented to the nobility certain ar- 
ticles, requiring idolatry to be suppressed, the Kirk to 
be planted with true ministers, and some certain provis- 
ion to be made for them, according to equity and con- 
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science. . . . And so devised they that the kirkmen” 
(the former clergy) “should have no intromission with 
the two parts of their benefices” (that is, with two 
thirds), “and that the third part should be lifted up by 
such men as thereto should be appointed, for such uses 
as in the acts are more fully expressed.” The result 
was that two thirds of the benefices were retained by the 
popish clergy, and the remaining third handed to a col- 
lector for the queen. The ministers and superintend- 
ents were to have a sum modified for their support, and 
the surplus was to become a part of the revenue of the 
crown. Thus very little was left for the ministers of 
the Kirk. 


Thirlwall, Connor, D.D., an English clergyman and 
historian, was born at Stepney, Middlesex, Feb. 11, 1797. 
His precocity was so great that his father published fur 
him, at the age of eleven, a volume of his compositions, 
Primitive, or Essuys and Poems on Various Subjects 
(1809). He took the Craven and Bell scholarships at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 1815; graduated as senior 
chancellor’s medallist, 1818; became tutor and fellow; 
and was Called to the bar in 1825. In 1828 he entered 
the Church, and became rector of Kirby-under-Dale, 
Yorkshire. For several years he was examiner for the 
classical tripos at Cambridge, classical examiner in the 
University of London, and visitor of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter. He was created bishop of St. David's in 
1840, which office he resigned in June, 1874. He died 
July 27, 1875. He published a number of sermons, 
charges, letters, addresses, and essays, which, with oth- 
er writings, were issued under the title of Literary and 
Theologicul Remains, edited by canon Perowne (Lond. 
1875-6, 3 vols.). 

Thirst (NOX, dioc) is a painful natural sensation 
occasioned by the absence of moistening liquors from the 
stomach. As this sensation is accompanied by vehe- 
ment desire, the term is sometimes used in Scriptare, in 
a moral sense, for a mental desire, as in Jer. ii, 25, “ With- 
hold thy throat from thirst; but thou saidst, I loved 
strangers, and after them will I go;” in other words, 
“I desire the commission of sin—TI thirst for criminal 
indulgence.” Matt. v, 6, “ Blessed are they who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness.” Psa. xliii, 2, “My soul 
thirsteth for God.” The same figure is employed in the 
discourse of our Lord with the woman of Samaria, 
“ Whosoever drinketh of the water which I shall give 
him shall never thirst,” an allusion which the woman 
mistook as if intended of natural water, drawn from 
some spring possessing peculiar properties (John iii, 14). 
See HUNGER. 

Thirty-nine Articles. 
THIRTY-NINE, 

Thirty Years’ War, THE, a German political and 
religious conflict, was not properly one war, but rather 
an uninterrupted succession of wars (1618-48), in Ger- 
many. Austria, most of the Catholic princes of Ger- 
many, and Spain were engaged on one side throughout, 
but against different antagonists, 

1. Causes of the War.—For the influences which led 
to this struggle we must look back to the 16th century, 
when Germany was divided into two parties by the 
Reformation. Under Maurice of Saxony, Protestantism 
became triumphant, and by the Peace of Augsburg 
(1555) each State was allowed to prescribe the form of 
worship within its bounds, and subjects were allowed te 
move from those states where their worship was pro- 
hibited to those in which it was not. There still re- 
mained many unsettled questions which provoked strife. 
To guard against the future appropriation of prelacies 
by Protestants, the Catholic party, against the protest 
of the Lutheran members of the diet, inserted an article 
by which all prelates who should thereafter abjure Ca- 
tholicism were to forfeit their benefices. Another mat- 
ter of dispute was the desire to secure for Protestants 
the right of worship in Catholic states. The Catholics 
refused to admit such an article, and all that could be 
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gained was a personal declaration to this effect from 
the emperor's brother, Ferdinand, who presided over the 
diet at Augsburg. Under the reign of Maximilian 
(1564-76) Protestantism spread in Bohemia, Hungary, 
and Austria proper; but under his successor, Rudolf II 
(1576-1612), there was a reaction. Swayed by the Jes- 
uits and the court of Spain, he proceeded to restrict, and 
even to abolish, Protestant worship. 

2. First Stage of the War.—Thoroughly aroused, the 
Protestant princes formed the Evangelical Union at An- 
hausen, in Franconia, May 4, 1608, under the lead of the 
-elector-palatine, Frederick IV. The rival union of the 
Catholic powers, under the leadership of the duke of 
Bavaria, followed, July 11, 1609. The Bohemians had 
forced from Rudolf an edict of toleration (Majestats- 
brief), July 11, 1609, which guaranteed them religious 
diberty ; but his successor, Matthias, having signed it 
upon his accession, appointed his cousin Ferdinand of 
Styria his heir. Ferdinand, educated by the Jesuits, 
had taken an oath to exterminate Protestantism from 
his kingdom; and immediately upon his accession, in 
1617, persecutions began. Two Protestant churches, in 
Klostergraben and Braunau, having been pulled down, 
a lawsuit was instituted, and decided in favor of the 
Roman Catholic authorities. An appeal to the emper- 
or only elicited a harsh reply, which aroused the Prot- 
-estants, who, under the leadership of count Thurn, pen- 
trated into the Castle of Prague (May 23, 1618), threw 
the imperial councillors out of the window, and organ- 
ized a general rising. They routed the imperial troops, 
and actually besieged the emperor in Vienna. Frederick, 
whose sole allies were Bohemians, Moravians, Hunga- 
Tians, and a Piedmontese contingent of 3000, was op- 
posed by a well-appointed army of 30,000 under duke 
Maximilian, and totally routed at Weissenberg, Nov. 8, 
1620. The military operations of count Mansfeld and 
‘Christian of Brunswick, and the forced cession of large 
portions of Hungary and Transylvania to Bethlem Ga- 
bor, did much to equalize the success of the antagonistic 
parties. 

8. Second Stage of the War.—The fearful tyranny of 
Ferdinand over all the Protestants in his dominions, 
Hungary excepted, drove them to despair, and pro- 
longed the war. Christian [IV of Denmark, smarting 
under some injuries inflicted upon him by the emperor, 
and aided by a British subsidy, came to the relief of his 
German coreligionists in 1624. Holland aided with 
troops, and Christian of Brunswick and Mansfeld reap- 
peared in the field. In April, 1626, Mansfeld’s army 
-was nearly annihilated by Wallenstein at Dessau, while 
in August Tilly overwhelmed the king of Denmark at 
Lutter. This victory was followed up by Wallenstein, 
who drove the Danes into Jutland and extended his op- 
erations to the Baltic. Christian IV was compelled by 
the Peace of Lubeck, May 22, 1629, to withdraw alto- 
gether from the contest. Here, again, the war might 
have ended; but Ferdinand, on March 6, 1629, issued 
the Edict of Restitution, ordering that all ecclesiasti- 
cal estates secularized since 1552 should be returned to 
the Church, and all immediate sees held by Protestants 
transferred to Roman Catholic prelates. Brandenburg, 
Saxony, Hesse, Magdeburg, and other states protested, 
but the edict was carried out by force in all the impe- 
rial. cities; and Tilly was ordered to move northward 
and crush every attempt at resistance. At this junct- 
ure Gustavus Adolphus came to the rescue of German 
Protestantism, and thus began the 

4, Third Stage of the War.—Gustavus landed on the 
-island of Usedom, in June, 1630, and drove away the im- 
perial garrisons from Pomerania and Mecklenburg, where 
he reinstated the expelled princes. He then formed 
alliances with Hesse, Saxe- Weimar, Magdeburg, and 
France; and was afterwards joined by the electors of 
Brandenburg and Saxony. With these last allies he 
joined battle with Tilly at Breitenfeld, Sept. 17, 1681, 
‘and nearly annihilated his army. Defeating Tilly the 
second time, April 15, 1632, on the Lech, Gustavus and 
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Frederick V entered Munich. Wallenstein was recalled. 
and, after a few months’ waiting, the battle of Lutzen 
was fought, Nov. 16, 1632, in which Gustavus fell, but 
Wallenstein was defeated. The death of Gustavus 
Adolphus was a severe blow to the Protestants, though 
the genius and indefatigable zeal of his chancellor, Ox- 
enstierna, and the superior ability of the Swedish gen- 
erals, preserved the advantages they had gained, till 
the crushing defeat of Bernard of Weimar at Nordling- 
en, Sept. 6, 1634, restored to the emperor a preponder- 
ating influence in Germany. Saxony now made peace 
at Prague, May 30, 1635, obtaining such satisfactory 
terms for the Lutherans that the treaty was, within 
three months, adhered to by all the princes of that sect. 
The Calvinists were left to their fate. Sweden, how- 
ever, resolved to continue the struggle, and Oxenstier- 
na propitiated Richelieu by giving him the direction of 
the war. Baner led the Swedes into Germany, and won 
the great battle of Wittstock, Sept. 24, 1636. Upon his 
death, in 1641, he was succeeded by Torstensson, who 
made the Swedish arms a terror throughout Germany. 
Condé and Turenne led the French to victory over the 
leaguers on the Rhine, until at last the emperor was de- 
serted by all his allies except the duke of Bavaria, 
whose territories were already mostly in the hands of 
Turenne and Wrangel. Preliminaries had been ar- 
ranged for negotiations as early as 1641, but it was not 
until Oct. 24, 1648, that the Peace of Westphalia was 
concluded at Mitnster. 

5. Results of the War.—These, ecclesiastically con- 
sidered, were that the possession of the ecclesiastical 
benefices was placed on the basis of Jan. 1, 1624; and in 
the case of the Palatinate, Baden, Durlach, and Wiir- 
temberg, the Catholics were obliged to accept 1638 as 
the normal year. An age of greater toleration was in- 
troduced into Germany. In all religious questions the 
Protestants secured an equality with the Catholics, 
and gained equal weight in the diet and high courts of 
the empire. The Peace of Westphalia terminated the 
religious wars of Europe, and thus became an important 
landmark in its history. See WESTPHALIA, PEACE OF. 

For literature of the Thirty Years’ War, see Cust, Lives 
of the Warriors of the Thirty Years’ War (Lond. 1865) ; 
Ranke, Geschichte Wallensteins ( Leips. 1869); Stieve, 
Ursprung des dreissigjährigen Krieges (Munich, 1875), 
vol. i; and similar sketches by Menzel (Breslau, 1835- 
39, 3 vols.), Flathe (1840), Mebold (1840), Barthold 
(1842), Heilman (1851), Klopp (1861), Hausser (1862), 
Gindely (Prague, 1869), Gardner (Lond. 1874). 


This’be (OioßBn v. r. 6i8n), a name found only in 
Tob. i, 2, as that of a city of Naphtali from which To- 
bit’s ancestor had been carried captive by the Assyrians. 
The real interest of the name resides in the fact that it 
is maintained by some interpreters (Hiller, Onom, p. 256, 
947; Reland, Pulest. p. 1035) to be the place which had 
the glory of giving birth to Elijah (q. v.) the Tishbite, 
This, however, is, at the best, very questionable, and 
derives its main support from the fact that the word 
employed in 1 Kings xvii, 1 to denote the relation of 
Elijah to Gilead, if pointed as it now stands in the re- 
ceived Hebrew text, signifies that he was not a native 
of Gilead, but merely a resident there, and came origi- 
nally from a different and foreign district. But it is 
algo possible to point the word so that the sentence shall 
mean “from Tishbi of Gilead,” in which case all rela- 
tion between the great prophet and Thisbe of Naphtali 
at once falls to the ground. There is, however, a truly 
singular variation in the texts of the passage in Tobit, 
a glance at which (on the following page) will show 
how hazardous it is to base any definite topographical 
conclusions upon it. 

Assuming that Thisbe, and not Thibe, is the correct 
reading of the name, it has been conjectured (apparent- 
ly for the first time by Keil, Comm. über die Könige, p. 
247) that it originated in an erroneous rendering of the 
Hebrew word "2UM%, which word, in fact, occurs in the 
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A. V. VULGATE. 


Out of Thisbe which) Out of the tribe and| Out of Thisbe which| Out of Thibe which} Out of the city 
of Nephthalijis at the right handjis at the right handiwhich is on t 


is at the right handicity 
of that city which is}which is in the upperjof Kudiés 
called properly Neph-|parts of Galilee above|thaleim 
thali in Galilee above|Naasson, behind the/jabove Aser. 
Aser.* (Marg. or Ke-|jroad which leads to 
desh of Nephthali injthe west, having on 
Galilee, Judg. iv, 6.] ithe left hand the city 
of Sephet. 





* i. e. probably 
Hazor. 


Hebrew version of the passage, and may be pointed in 
two ways, so as to mean either “from the inhabitants 
of,” or “from Tishbi,” i. e. Thisbe. The reverse sugges- 
tion, in respect of the same word in 1 Kings xvii, 1, has 
also been made. See TisHBite. But this, though very 
ingenious, and quite within the bounds of possibility, is 
at present a mere conjecture, since none of the texts 
support it, and there is no other evidence in its favor. 

No name resembling Thisbe or Thibe has been yet 
encountered in the neighborhood of Kedes or Safed, but 
it seems impossible to suppose that the minute defini- 
tion of the Latin and Revised Greek texts—equalled in 
the sacred books only by the well-known description of 
the position of Shiloh in Judg. xxi, 19—can be mere in- 
vention. 


Thistle is the rendering, in the A. V., of two Heb. 
and one Gr. word: 1. "3", darddr, any thorny plant, 
especially of the weed-like sort; always collectively in 
parallelism with YP, kôts, “ thorn” (Gen. iii, 18; Hos. 
x, 8); 2. MIM, chodch, a stronger or hook-like thorny 
bush (2 Kings xiv, 9; 2 Chron. xxv, 18; Job xxxi, 40; 
elsewhere “thorn,” etc.); 3. rpiBoXog, a three-pronged 
thorn, the caltrop (Matt. vii, 16; “brier,” Heb. vi, 8). 
The tendency of all vegetation in Palestine to run into 
spines, noticeable in the merest weeds as well as in 
trees, is a subject of remark to all travellers (see Hack- 
ett, Illust. of Script. p. 126). The thistle (a common 
name for various genera, especially Carduus cirsium, 
etc.) grows abundantly in most countries, and is a small 
plant; but in the warm air of Palestine, and in rich soils 
like the plain of Esdraelon, the large and luxuriant 
thistle will overtop the mounted horseman. On the 
road from Jerusalem to Rama, Hasselquist (Travels, p. 
280) found six different sorts; and in the south of Ju- 
dæa, in the course of one afternoon, Messrs, M‘Cheyne 





nii 
Arabian Thistle (Carduus Arabicus). 
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of Bihil 
e right 
of Kudién of Neph-jhand of Edisse, a city of 
al- pale soa in Uppe 

ilee above Asser, be-|Galilee over against Naa- 
hind the setting sun|son, behind the road: 
on the right of Pho-|which leads to the west. 
gor (Peor). on the left of Raphain. | 
(Another MS. reads Ge- 

briel, Cydiscns, and Ra- 
phaim, for Bihil, Edisze, 
and Raphain.] | 


of Neph- 


and Bonar counted ten or eleven species. Miss Beau- 
fort speaks of giant thistles of the height of a man on 
horseback, which she saw near the ruins of Felham 
(Egyptian Sep. and Syrian Shrines, ii, 45, 50). “The 
most common species of this weed in Palestine are, No- 
tobasis Syriaca, a tall flowering pink thistle with pow- 
erful spines; Scolymus maculatus, a very noxious plant, 
with a bright-orange flower; and Carthemus orycantha, 
another vellow-flowering thistle, whose formidable spines 
inflict irritating wounds, like the sting of a poisonous 
insect” (Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 424 8q.). See 
THORN. 


Thiven, Synop or, was held by Nierses, the first 
bishop, or catholicus, of the Armenian Church, in A.D. 
536. It was called through the influence of the Persian 
ruler Chosroes, who desired the separation of his Chris- 
tian subjects from the Christians of the Roman empire. 
At the synod the Monophysite system was confirmed, 
and the anathema pronounced on the Chalcedonian 
council, See Neander, Hist. of the Church, i, 553. 


Tholuck, FRIEDRICH AUGUST GOTTGETREU, one 
of the greatest Protestant divines of Germany, was born 
at Breslau, March 30, 1799, of humble parentage. He 
continued at school till twelve years of age, when he 
was set to learn his father’s trade, which was that of a 
goldsmith. It is said that he had till late years a ring 
which he himself had made. Still he hated the trade 
so much that he determined to get back to study. He 
soon found his way to the gymnasium, from which he 
graduated at the age of eighteen. His diligence was so 
great that he almost destroyed his sight, so that at times 
he has been on the verge of blindness. For a while he 
remained at the University of Breslau, but afterwards 
went to Berlin, In some way or other a taste for Orien- 
tal literature was awakened in him, and he sought from 
Prof. Kosegarten (then of Greifswalde, but from 1817 
till 1824 professor at Jena), who was a great Oriental 
scholar, the means to carry on such studies. Prelate 
von Dietz, another distinguished Orientalist, took sucb 
an interest in him as to adopt him as his son; and when 
the prelate died, Von Altenstein secured for him all need- 
ful support. He went soon after to Jena, where he stud- 
ied under his benefactor, Kosegarten, and graduated as 
doctor of philosophy. He always looked back upon 
these Oriental studies with delight, and said on Dec. 1, 
1870 (the evening before the fiftieth anniversary of his 
appointment as professor), in answer to a congratulatory 
address from Jena, “You may be assured, my friends, 
that when I look back upon these studies, it is not with 
feelings like those with which one recollects a forsaken 
love, but rather with those felt towards one that still in- 
flames and fills my spirit with youthful enthusiasm, and, 
at the same time, calls up a grateful remembrance of 
Prof. Kosegarten of Jena, who so lovingly encouraged 
and helped me on in the path of these studies.” Tho- 
luck’s progress in Oriental lore is proved by three works 
which he published, two of which are learned produc- 
tions. The first was written in 1821, from Turkish, 
Persian, and Arabic MSS., and entitled Sujismus sive 
Theosophia Persarum Pantheistica, quam e MSS. Bi- 
bliothece Regie Berolinensis Persicis, A rabicis, Turcicis 
eruit et illustravit ( Berolini, 1821). The second was 
more popular, and appeared in 1825 with the title An 

; Anthology of the Oriental Mystic Poems, with an Intro- 
i duction on the Mystics Generally, and the Eastern tn Pare 
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„ticular. The third of these works appeared in 1826, and 
was one of learning—Speculations of the Later Oriental- 
ists respecting the Doctrine of the Trinity. 

While at Berlin, the great crisis in his religious life 
“was approaching, and actually took place. In order to 
ainderstand this, it is necessary carefully to read his 
work Sin and Redemption, or the True Consecration of 
a Sceptic. This was published in 1825, and was, in ef- 
fect, a refutation of De Wette’s Theodore, or the Conse- 
-cration of the Sceptic. It describes the conversion of 
two young theologians, Julius and Guido, who were, no 
doubt, Dr. Julius Miller and the writer himself. This 
work was written in three weeks, and, like many books 
written off-hand, it has had remarkable success, Still 
more insight into Tholuck’s spiritual life is caught in 
his address on the evening preceding the jubilee of 
December, 1870. A few of its thoughts may here be 
reproduced, for they furnish the key to his extraordi- 
Mary success in winning souls to Christ: 


Those whom I see around me are not maray my pu- 
pils, nor my admirers, but my friends—my friends in Christ, 
many of them also my children in Christ, whom I have also 
borne with much pain. My course has been designated a 
succesaful life among youth. I have had nut merely to 
water like Apollos, but to plant with Paul, and introduce 
new life into dead, corrupt, and wayward youthful hearts. 
But this can only be where the spirit of fire is the beam 
of a divine influence from God. Nothing fills me more 
with adoring wonder than to think how this spirit of fire 
has ever been piven to me since the hour when I received 
the baptism of fire from above. From the age of seven- 
teen I have always asked myself,‘ What is chief end 
.of man’s life?’ I could never persuade myself that the ac- 
quisition of knowledge was this end. Just then God 
drought me into contact with a venerable saint who lived 
in fellowship with Christ, and from that time I have had 
but one , and that is Christ, and Christ alone. Ev- 
ery one out of Christ I look upon as a fortress which I 
must storm and win. I was in my eighteenth year when 
the Lord pare me my first convert. He was an artillery 
officer, a Jew, a wild creature, without rest; but soon he 
became such a true follower of Christ that he put me to 
shame. And when I look back upon the thousands of 

ouths whose hearts have opened up under my influence, 

can only say the Lord hath done it. In working thus to 
save souls, my life has been one of joy ratiter than toil. 
Among the students were many frivolous, careless ones. 
{ just now remember one whom a mother laid on my 
heart, but who soon fell among companions who led him 
astray, so that he could be found at home only at six in 
the morning. More than once I have visited him at that 
hour, and also in prison, but all seemed in vain, till one 
day in the sermon I said, ‘Ah, yes, we preachers shonld 
have hard work were it not that we have one in league 
with us in every heart, even the most careless, that says, 
while we are preachers, ‘ Well, the preacher is right.” ? 
The next evening I received a letter from him, in which 
he promised to give up evil and enter upon a new life. 
Alas! four or five anye tater a card came from him with 
only these words—‘ Tholuck is sighing, Tholuck is pray- 
dng, but I am drinking like a brute.’ Yet m 
not in vain, for he is now a noted preacher of the Gospel 
of Christ. And. what a number of those who were once 
my students have risen up and can now say, each one, like 
myse, ‘I have but one and thal is Christ, and 
Christ alone !'” 


labor was 


Happy the veteran saint and scholar who could, in a 
‘green old age, look back upon such labors! He had all 
the more confidence in the power of Christianity from 
having felt it in his own heart. When he left the 
gymnasium to enter the university, his oration was on 
The Superiority of Mohammedanism over Christianity. 
He was especially prejudiced against experimental 
‘Christianity, which was then called Pietism and Mysti- 
«cism. He thought it checked all vigor of action and 
freedom of thought, and impressed on every counte- 
nance the pale hue of death, and that all who adopted 
it must turn their view from the boundless magnifi- 
-cence of the starry heavens and dwell in the damp and 
gloom of a catacomb. Neander exerted a great influ- 
ence on him for good, but it was especially baron von 
Kottwitz who was the instrument of his conversion, as 
well as of his friends Olshausen, Julius Müller, and Rich- 
ard Rothe. 

On Dec. 2, 1820, Tholuck passed his examination as 
licentiate of theology at the Berlin University. This 
‘was a daring step, for he then suffered from a complaint 
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which, according to three physicians whom he consult- 
ed at the reqnest of baron von Kottwitz, was to end in 
speedy death. But a young physician, without curing 
him, removed the imminent danger, and he could go on 
in his work. Through the considerateness and liberal- 
ity of the Prussian government, he went to England in 
1825, and spent nearly a year there in travels under- 
taken for the purpose of prosecuting scientific researches. 
On his return to Berlin in 1826, he was called to fill the 
chair of ordinary theology at Halle, made vacant by the 
death of Dr. Knapp. Notwithstanding his promotion 
to the position of extraordinary professor of theology at 
Berlin, so deeply was he imbued with the spirit and in- 
terested in the prosecution of the work of Francke at 
Halle that the daily longing of his heart was that he 
might be transferred to the university founded by him. 
“ Every day,” says he, “I prayed to God that he might 
be pleased to call me to that place where, a hundred 
years before, August H. Francke had built his Orphan 
Asylum, and had, by his addresses both from the pulpit 
and from the chair, gathered a faithful community, 
teaching that the first stage on the way to the tree of 
knowledge was by the tree of life.” His prayer was an- 
swered, the mantle of Francke fell upon him, and, by a 
remarkable coincidence of Providence, after laboring as 
his successor for more than fifty years, his burial took 
place within one day of the 150th anniversary of the 
burial of Francke, and the passage selected as the text 
of the preacher at the obsequies of Francke served the 
same purpose at the funeral of Tholuck—“ Lord, it is 
done as thou hast commanded,” from the Gospel for 
the Sunday (June 10) on which Tholuck died. 

The state of things which he found when he went to 
Halle in 1826 is described by himself as follows: 


“It is adder known how a dead orthodoxy had, 
throughout the 17th century, been predominant in Ger- 
man churches and universities... . Almost throughout 
the breadth of the country the tendency to ‘rationalism,’ 
as it was termed, about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, had taken an unconteste ssession of the pulpits 
and academical chairs. . . . At Halle there had been but 
one single man (Prof. Knapp) who, feebly indeed, and se- 
cretly enough, dared to reeist all-powerfal Rationalism. 
Out of nine hundred students he found five who, being re- 
vived by the aid of a Christian craftsman, believed in the 
divinity of Christ. They were called the ‘idiotic ortho- 
dox:’ they were the few, the little ones, faint-hearted, 
weak, and not gifted, and over against them the great 
multitude of the gifted, active, and assiduous students. 
The body of the academic teachers, in agreement with the 
whole mass of the students, had sent a petition to the 
minister of state for ecclesiastical affairs against my ap- 
pointment to a professorship at Halle. That was the most 
trying period of my life, in which I learned seeking and 
pursuing love.” 


Such was the state of Germany, its Established Charch, 
and its institutions when Tholuck was called to Halle. 
Hegel, who, as a philosophical lecturer, had imbibed 
Christian principles in the religious atmosphere of Ber- 
lin, urged Tholuck, in his parting words, that he shonld 
“deal a death-blow to the bald rationalism prevalent at 
Halle.” This was no easy task, considering that Ge- 
senius and Wegscheider had such wonderful influence 
there. 

Tholuck’s position was, therefore, at first exceedingly 
difficult in this reign of rationalism. He was scouted, 
hated, and ridiculed as a pietist, mystic, fanatic, Phari- 
see, etc.; but he persevered, and God most richly blessed 
his labors. A radical revolution has been wrought in 
Halle, so far as theology is concerned. The Rev. IL. 
Witte, one of his pupils, who represented him at the 
Evangelical Alliance, in 1873, at New York, and read 
the paper he had prepared on Evangelicul Theology in 
Germany, says, 


“We know that, in a great measure, the wholesome 
change from rationalism to faith which has been granted 
to our native country within the last fifty years is, next to 
God’s grace, owing to the restless zeal of this ‘miles 
Christi,’ a genuine good knight without fear and without 
reproach. In dark and dreary days he has gallantly borne 
disgrace for Christ's sake. He, a single man, has won the 
field in the University of Halle; and all his colleagues, one 
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by one, have been forced to yield to his superiority of 
Christian energy and knowle ge But, more than that, 
thousands upon thousands call him their spiritual father, 
their father ìn Christ.” 


Tholuck verified the prophetic words of Prof. Hegel, 
drew the sword of the Spirit, and gave bald rationalism 
its death-blow in the University of Halle. It was only 
with the change of government and ministry in Prussia 
in 1840 that ‘l holuck’s influence assumed great dimen- 
sions. Frederick William IV and the minister of wor- 
ship, Eichhorn, looked npon his theology as one which 
avoided all extremes and vet held the faith firmly. 
They considered it the only justifiable form. When 
vacancies were to be filled in the Prussian universities, 
his advice was always valued, whether it had been for- 
mally asked or voluntarily proposed. Under the minis- 
ter Von Raumer, his influence rather declined ; but under 
the succeeding minister, Von Miibler, it acquired its old 
power and dimensions, and many of the appointments 
of that time were suggested by him. His earnest la- 
bor for personal and experimental religion caused him 
to view with mildness smaller departures from ecclesias- 
tical orthodoxy. Divine truth was in his eyes too sub- 
lime to be sharply and exactly defined in formula. In 
his True Consecration of the Sceptic, he does not even 
stiffly demand an express belief in the personality of 
God if the self-consciousness and existence of the Di- 
vine Being are admitted. Sternly to insist upon creeds 
seemed to him a departure from the faith. In his ser- 
mons he despised all rhetoric and display of learning. 
There were, however, flashes of appeal that cut into the 
heart like lightning. And then his life, s0 warm and 
tender and loving, made him a universal favorite with 
his students. It is no wonder that he exerted an al- 
most fascinating influence over them. Indeed, he looked 
upon personal effort among students as his peculiar call- 
ing. Every day he spent two hours in walking, and 
generally had one or two with him, with whom he 
engaged in pleasant but earnest conversation. This 
gave him, after a time, such an extensive psychological 
knowledge that he could easily find an entrance to the 
hearts of those whom he would save. Tholuck said bim- 
self, in the address which he delivered at his jubilee, 


“ Not without reason has it been said that I would rath- 
er be with candidates [for the ministry] than witb pastors, 
and rather with students than with candidates. Not with- 
out cause have they called me a studenten-professor [a 
professor for students, as opposed to a book professor), 
who everywhere had a home with students, and nowhere 
else would rather have had his home. I had my delight 
in many a sprouting shoot, and, as it were, their flower- 
buds as they unfolded petal after petal, and in the full-de- 
yelopen flowers; but every blossom gradually developed 
and in a different perfume and color. Yes, that is a blesse 
delight! and he who has once found his love and his pleas- 
ure in it, and to whom God has given the gift of being a 
pronnan, will no longer find the life of a professor to be la- 

or, but rather joy and pleasure. And thus have I spent 
my life, and up to the present day my life as a professor has 
not been my work, but rather my joy and my delight. 

“ But, at the same time, the life of a professor is not all 
pleasure and enjoyment If upon every word an echo 
would resound in the awakened heart: if upon every 
warning spiritual breath green shoots would spring up; 
if on every bestowal ofa gift there would follow its recep- 
tion—then it would be nothing but enjoyment. But thus 
it does not always happen, for there are also the silent. 
the dull, and the slow ones, whom one can call again an 
again, but no echo resounds; where one can thrust in the 
spade day after day before anything is heard resounding 
under the earth. And to be surrounded by such, that was 
my lot in the beginning. 

‘I have seen the secrets of many hundred young men 
disclosed to me; I have seen them wander far, far from 
the real aim of human life. I have been able to show 
them this, and I have had the pleasure to know that 
many a one perceived it who now enjoys this pleasure 
once unknown to him. 

t This, then, is the life of a student professor; he has 
not only easy, joy- and pleasure-bringing work, but also 
a heavy task in youth, seeking love. But what a precious 
task when such young men are found that sit at the feet 
of Christ, who have been awakened from their slumbers, 
or who have returned from their erring ways! Wherever 

iving is also a receiving that is a work which affords a 
i — enjoyment than a i others that are more easily per- 
ormed. 
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With such a love for students, Dr. Tholuck became a. 
very popular professor, and students flocked to Halle 
from all parts of the world. His thorough knowledge 
of the English language made him an especial favorite 
with American students, large numbers of whom sat at 
his feet. Among the most distinguished of these we 
may mention Drs, Hodge, Addison, Alexander, Prentiss,. 
H. B. Smith, Park, and others. The partiality manifest- 
ed for Tholuck by American students was reciprocated. 
by him. He regarded them with more than ordinary 
interest, and was in the habit of calling a number of 
those named his “ special pets.” 

Besides the English, he was a master of a great many 
languages, and was only surpassed by cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti, who is said to have known fifty, including dia- 
lects, He was also gifted with poetic genius, and had 
acquired an immense store of varied learning. He 
was not only a master in theology, but profoundly 
versed in philology, philosophy, history, and poetry; in 
ancient and modern, Oriental and Occidental, heathen, 
Jewish, Mohammedan, and Christian literature. He 
was a voluminous writer. He commenced his literary 
labors as an author in 1821, and, besides the works al- 
ready named, he wrote Commentaries on the Epistle to- 
the Romans, the Hebrews, the Psalms, the Gospel of 
John :—a philosophico- theological exposition on The 
Sermon on the Mount:—The Credibility of the Gospel 
History (an antidote to Strauss’s Life of Christ) :—The 
Spirit of.the Lutheran Theologians of Wittenberg in the 
17th Century:—and The Academic Life of the 17th Cen- 
tury. Inthe last two productions he gives, mostly from 
MS, sources, a very interesting and graphic, but by no 
means favorable, picture of the palmy days of orthodox 
Lutheranism, for the instruction and warning of those 
contemporaries who would so zealously revive it as the 
best state of the Church, without considering that it was 
followed by the terrible apostasy of Rationalism. These 
works were forerunners of an extensive history of Ra- 
tionalism. We mention the Hours of Devotion, togeth- 
er with several volumes of Sermons, as well as numerous. 
articles published in the theological journals of Ger- 
many. He also issued his miscellaneous writings in 
two volumes, and republished The True Consecration of 
the Sceptic (1823), under the changed title of The Doc- 
trine of Sin and the Propitiator, in 1851. Most of his 
writings have been translated into the more widely 
spoken modern languages of Europe. 

Dr. Tholuck was also an able and popular preacher. 
He breathed and exhibited the spirit of evangelical 
piety in all the circles in which he moved—domestic, 
social, literary, and theological. He was simple and 
bland in his manners, social in his disposition, and kind- 
ly affectioned towards all men. He did not eschew 
pleasantry, but gave it its due place in conversation, 
and thus furnished the matter for many relishable anec- 
dotes. He accepted the Prussian Union as consistent 
with the catholicity of Christianity, as well as with the 
doctrines of the Lutheran Church as set forth in her 
catholic symbol, the Augustana, and hence never allied 
himself with the separatistic Lutherans in their attempt 
to revive and perpetuate the symbolic dogmatism of 
the Lutheran theologians of the 17th century. In spite 
of his frail physical constitution, he was permitted to 
celebrate his semi-centennial jubilee as a professor Dec. 
2, 1870, an occasion which was graced by the presence 
of a great number of his former pupils from all parts of 
the world. In responding to one of the addresses pre- 
sented to him at his semi-centennial jubilee, he referred 
to the bodily infirmities he had been called upon to bear, 
and the comparatively small number of his days in which 
he was in the enjoyment of health. The performance 
of so much unintermitted labor, and the great age which 
he attained, are attributable to his abstemious habits and 
systematic exercise, as well as to the cheerfulness of dis- 
position inspired by his personal piety, and his extraor- 
dinary success in doing good and glorifying Christ. 

On June 10, 1877, Dr. Tholuck’s wife sent the follow- 
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ing telegram to Dr. Schaff, who was then at Stuttgart, 
announcing his death, together with his last words: 


“ Hacye, June 10, 1877. 

“This day, at 4 o'clock P. M., my dear husband, Dr. Au- 
gust Tholuck, after long enfering, gentiy entered into 
that blessed rest for which he had been longing from the 
days of his youth. Through the grace of God, his life, 
which was often threatened with an early termination, 
has been prolonged in indefatigable and fruitful labors to 
the age ofseventy-eight years, two months, and ten days. 
Under the heavy pressure and painful anxiety of the last 

ear, his friends around him were permitted to observe 
in various waye, the gronn assurance of his faith and 
the victory of love in his heart. His last intelligent 
words were a cheerful profession of the cross of Christ 
in view of approaching death: ‘I am not afraid; Christ 
died for me’ (Ich fürchte mich nicht; denn Christus starb 
Jūr mich).”’ 
It was a fitting close of a long and useful career which 
was devoted to Christ. The sum and substance of his 
theology was that Jesus lived and died for the salvation 
of sinners. To him as the only Master he led his in- 
numerable pupils. His lecture-room and his pulpit were 
aschool of Christ. Herein lie his significance and fame 
in the history of German theology and religion. ‘The 
New York Observer ( Aug. 16, 1877) thus announced 
Tholuck’s death to its readers: “ The greatest theolog- 
ical light of Germany has just been extinguished ;” 
while the Lutheran Observer (Aug. 3, 1877) winds up 
an article on Tholuck in the following words: 


“ Although Tholuck is dead, he nevertheless, like Abel, 
‘yet speaketh.’ He speaks on earth through the recol- 
lection of his conversations, exhortations, and sermons; 
speaks in the notes taken of his lectures; speaks in his 
articles published in theological reviews; speaks in the 
printed volumes written with his own hand; speaks 
through the sentiments, character, and labors of his stu- 
dents who have finished their course; speaks throngh the 
faith, writings, and efforts of his students who still live; 

aks through the moulding influence exerted upon the 
niversity of Halle, and the evangelical leaven infused 
into the institutions of Europe ; speaks through the res- 
urrection of doctrinal orthodoxy, experimental piety, and 
religious activity in the Lutheran and other Protestant 
churches; yea, speaks in his whole life as a Christian 
man, as a popular writer, as a learned theologian, as an 
eloquent preacher; and, over and above all, ‘he yet speak- 
eth,’ and will continue to speak as the atudenten-professor 
till time shall be no more,’ 


We have not. as yet a complete biography of Dr. 
Tholuck, who will fill some chapters in the Church his- 
tory of the 19th century. A sketch was published by 
Dr. Schaff, in his Germuny: tts Universities, Theology, 
and Religion (Phila. 1857), p. 278 sq. Another sketch 
is given in the Theologisches Universal- Lexikon, s. v. 
Our present article is made up from different necrolugies, 
As to Tholuck’s works, it would be useless to try to enu- 
merate them. Zuchold alone (Bibl. Theol, ii, 1832 sq.) 
gives four pages. His Commentaries have been trans- 
lated into English, and so also have some others of his 
works. The last of these, so far as we are aware, is Hours 
of Christian Devotion (Edinb. 1870), a work which has 
repeatedly been edited in Germany. (B. P.) 


Thom’as (Owpac), one of the twelve apostles, 
A.D. 27-29. 
1. His Name.—This is evidently a Greecized form of 
- the Aramaic NONM, Toma, which means he twin; and 
so it is translated in John xi, 16; xx, 24; xxi, 2, ò Ai- 
éupoc, which has passed into a name, Didymus (q. v.). 
This name occurs also on Phænician inscriptions in a 
form which reminds us of the colloquial English ab- 
breviation, viz. D'NM and GNM (Gesenius, Monumenta, 
p. 356). In Heb. also (Cant. vii, 4) it is simply ONM, 
teém, almost exactly our “Tom.” The frequency of 
the name in England is derived not from the apos- 
tle, but from St. Thomas of Canterbury. Out of the 
signification of this name has grown the tradition that 
he had a twin-sister, Lysia (Patres A post. p. 272), or 
that he was a twin-brother of our Lord (Thilo, Acta 
Thome, p. 94); which last, again, would confirm his iden- 
tification with Jude (comp. Matt. xiii, 55), with whom 
Eusebius expressly identities him (/ist. Eccles. i, 18; so 
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also the Acta Thome). This may have been a mere 
confusion with Thaddzus (q. v.), who is mentioned in 
the extract. But it may also be that Judas was his 
real name, and that Thomas was a surname. 

2. History and Character from the New Test.—(We 
here chiefly adopt Stanley’s art. in Smith’s Dict. of the: 
Bible). In the catalogue of the apostles he is coupled. 
with Matthew in Matt. x,3; Mark iii, 18; Luke vi, 15;. 
and with Philip in Acts i, 13. 

All that we know of him is derived from the Gospel. 
of John; and this amounts to three traits, which, how-- 
ever, so exactly agree together that, slight as they are,. 
they place his character before us with a precision. 
which belongs to no other of the twelve apostles, ex- 
cept Peter, John, and Judas Iscariot. This character: 
is that of a man slow to believe, seeing all the difficul-. 
ties of a case, subject to despondency, viewing things 
on the darker side, and yet full of ardent love for his- 
Master (see Niemeyer, Charakt. i, 108). 

(a.) The first trait is found in his speech when our 
Lord determined to face the dangers that awaited him 
in Judæa on bis journey to Bethany. Thomas said to 
his fellow-disciples, “ Let us also go (xai nei¢), that we 
may die with him” (John xi, 16). He entertained no 
hope of his escape—he looked on the journey as leading 
to total ruin; but he determined to share the peril. 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 

(G.) The second occurs in his speech during the last 
supper: “Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not 
whither thou goest; and how can we know the way ?” 
(John xiv, 5). It was the prosaic, incredulous doubt 
as to moving a step in the unseen future, and yet an 
eager inquiry to know how this step was to be taken. 

(c.) The third was after the resurrection. He was. 
absent—possibly by accident, perhaps characteristically 
—from the first assembly when Jesus bad appeared. 
The others told him what they had seen. He broke 
forth jnto an exclamation, the terms of which convey 
to us at once the vehemence of his doubt, and, at the 
same time, the vivid picture that his mind retained of 
his Master’s form as he had last seen him lifeless on 
the cross: “ Except I see in his hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, and 
thrust my hand into his side, I will not, I cannot, be- 
lieve” (où uù) morevow, John xx, 25). On the eighth 
day he was with them at their gathering, perhaps in 
expectation of a recurrence of the visit of the previous 
week; and Jesus stood among them. He pronounced 
the same salutation, “ Peace be unto you;” and then, 
turning to Thomas, as if this had been the special object 
of his appearance, uttered the words which convey as 
strongly the sense of condemnation and tender reproof 
as those of Thomas had shown the sense of hesitation 
and doubt: “Bring thy finger hither [wde—as if him- 
self pointing to his wounds] and see my hands; and 
bring thy hand and thrust it in my side; and do not 
become (u) yivov) unbelieving (aztorog), but believing 
(weordg).” “He answers to the words that Thomas 
had spoken to the ears of his fellow-disciples only ; but 
it is to the thought of his heart rather than to the 
words of his lips that the Searcher of hearts answers. 
. .- Eye, ear, and touch at once appealed to and at once 
satisfied—the form, the look, the voice, the solid and 
actual body: and not the senses only, but the mind sat- 
isfied too; the knowledge that searches the very reins 
and the hearts; the love that loveth to the end, infinite 
and eternal” (Arnold, Serm. vi, 238). The effect on 
Thomas is immediate. It is useless to speculate wheth- 
er he obeyed our Lord’s invitation to examine the 
wounds. ‘The impression is that he did not. Be that 
as it may, the conviction produced by the removal of 
his doubt became deeper and stronger than that of any 
of the other apostles. The words in which he express- 
ed his belief contain a far higher assertion of his Mas- 
ter’s divine nature than is contained in any other ex- 
pression used by apostolic lips, “My Lord, and my God ” 
Some have supposed that xúpıoç refers to the human 
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Sede to the divine nature. This is too artificial. It is 
more to the point to observe the exact terms of the 
sentence, uttered, as it were, in astonished awe. “It is, 
then, my Lord and my God!” (It is obviously of ‘no 
dogmatic importance whether the words are an address 
or adescription. That they are the latter appears from 
the use of the nominative 6 xvptog. The form ó Se6¢ 
proves nothing, as this is used for the vocative. At the 
same time, it should be observed that the passage is 
said to Christ, mev aùr.) The word “my” gives it 
a personal application to himself. Additional empha- 
sis is given to this declaration from its being the last 
incident related in the direct narrative of the gospel 
(before the supplement of ch. xxi), thus corresponding 
to the opening words of the prologue. “Thus Christ 
was acknowledged on earth to be what John had in the 
beginning of his gospel declared him to be from all 
eternity; and the words of Thomas at the end of the 
twentieth chapter do but repeat the truth which John 
had stated before in his own werds at the beginning of 
the first” (Arnold, Serm. vi, 401). The answer of our 
Lord sums up the moral of the whole narrative: “ Be- 
cause [ “ Thomas” (Opa) is omitted in the best MSS. ] 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: blessed are they 
that have not seen me, and yet have believed” (xx, 
29). By this incident, therefore, Thomas, “the doubt- 


ing apostle,” is raised at once to the theologian in the 


original sense of the word. “Ab eo dubitatum est,” 
says Augustine, “ne a nobis dubitaretur.” Winer and 
others find in the character of Thomas what they con- 
sider contradictory traits, viz. inconsiderate faith and a 
turn for exacting the most rigorous evidence. We find 
that a resolute and lively faith is always necessarily 
combined with a sense of its importance, and with a de- 
sire to keep its objects unalloyed and free from error 
and superstition. Christ himself did not blame Thom- 
as for availing himself of all possible evidence, but only 
pronounced those blessed who would be open to cenvic- 
tion even if some external form of evidence should not 
be within their reach (comp. Niemeyer, A kademische 
Predigten und Reden, p. 321 sq.). Monographs have 
been written in Latin on this scene in Thomas's life by 
Carpzov (Helmst. 1757), id. (Vim. 1765), Rost (Budiss, 
1785), and Gram (Norimb. 1618). 

In the New Test. we hear of Thomas only twice 
again—once on the Sea of Galilee with the seven disci- 
ples, where he is ranked next after Peter (John xxi, 2), 
and again in the assemblage of the apostles after the 
Ascension (Acts i, 13). 

3. Traditions.—Thomas is said to have been born at 
Antioch, and (as above stated) to have had a twin-sis- 
ter named Lysia (Patres A post. ed. Coteler. p. 272, 512). 
The earlier traditions, as believed in the 4th century 
(Origen, ap. Euseb. Hist, Eccles, i, 13; iii, 1; Socrates, Hist. 
Eccles. i, 19), represent him as preaching in Parthia 
(Clement. Recogn. ix, 29) or Persia (according to Je- 
Tome; see also Rufinus, Hist. Eccles. ii, 4), and as finally 
‘buried at Edessa (Socrates, Hist, Eccles.iv, 18). Chrysos- 
tom mentions his grave at Edessa as being one of the 
four genuine tombs of apostles, the other three being 
Peter, Paul, and John (Hom. in Heb. 26). With his 
burial at Edessa agrees the story of his sending Thad- 
deus to Abgarus with our Lord’s letter (Euseb. Hist. 
Eccles. i, 13). According to a later tradition, Thomas 
went to India and suffered martyrdom there (Gregor. 
Naz. Orat. xxv ad Arian, p. 438, ed. Par.; Ambrose, in 
Psa, sw, 10; Jerome, Ep. 148 [59] ad Marcell. ; Niceph. 
Hist, Eccles. ii, 40; Acta Thome, ch.isq.; Abdiæ Hist. 
A post, ch. ix; Paulin. a S. Bartholomeo, India Orient. 
Christiana [Rom. 1794]). This tradition has been at- 
tacked by Von Bohlen (Indien, i, 375 sq.). The an- 
cient congregations of Christians in India who belong 
to the Syrian Church are called Thomas-Christians, and 
consider the apostle Thomas to be their founder (Fabri- 
cius, Lux Evangelii, p.626 sq.; Assemani, Biblioth. Orient, 
III, 11. 435 sq.; Ritter, Erdkunde, V, i, 601 sq.). Against 
this tradition Thilo wrote in his edition of the Acta 
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Thome, p. 107 sq. (comp. Augusti, Denkwtrdtgketten, iii, 
219 sq.). This later tradition is now usually regarded 
as arising from a confusion with a later Thomas, a mis- 
sionary from the Nestorians. His martyrdom (wheth- 
er in Persia or India) is said to have been occasioned 
by a lance, and is commemorated by the Latin Church 
on Dec. 21, by the Greek Church on Oct. 6, and by the 
Indians on July 1. (For these traditions and their au- 
thorities, see Butler, Lives of the Suints, Dec. 21.) 

4, The fathers frequently quote an Evangelium secun- 
dum Thomam and Acta Thome, the fragments of the 
former of which have been edited by Thilo, in his Co- 
dex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, i, 275; and by Tisch- 
endorf, in his Evangelia Apocrypha (Lips. 1843); and 
the Acta Thome separately by Thilo (ibid. 1823); and 
by Tischendorf, in his Acta Apocrypha (ibid. 1851). 
See APOCRYPHA; THOMAS, WRITINGS OF. 

THOMAS (St.), CHRISTIANS OF, a body of Syrian 
Christians dwelling in the interior of Malabar and Trav- 
ancore, in the south-western part of Hindustan. When 
the Portuguese landed in India in the 16th century, 
they discovered what they supposed to be a Nestorian 
Church there, the members of which called themselves 
Christians of St. Thomas, They retained the Syrian 
language, held the validity of only two sacraments, and 
were governed by bishops under a metropolitan. They 
rejected the authority of Peter, and did not enforce 
sacerdotal celibacy. They neither invoked saints nor 
worshipped images. ‘These churches were soon sub- 
jected to severe persecution, and many were forced into 
Romanism. The inquisition, also, was established at 
Goa. Dr. Claudius Buchanan found, however, a rem- 
nant of them, in 1807, near Travancore. They still re- 
tain some ecclesiastical independence. According to a 
statement of some authority, the St. Thomas Christians 
number 70,000 individuals, and the Syro-Roman Cath- 
olics 90,000, that is, the party who have submitted to 
the papal jurisdiction. But the Church service in Syriac 
is not understood by the people, who are ignorant and 
prejudiced, That their creed is not directly Nestorian 
may be seen from the declaration of the metropolitan 
of Malabar made in 1806: “‘We believe in the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, three persons in one God, neither 
confounding the persons nor dividing the substance; 
One in Three, and Three in One: the Father generator, 
the Son generated, and the Holy Ghost proceeding. 
None is before or after the other; in majesty, honor, 
might, and power coequal; Unity in Trinity, and Trin- 
ity in Unity.’ The metropolitan disclaims the heresies 
of Arius, Sabellius, Macedonius, Manes, Manianus, Juli- 
anus, Nestorius, and the Chalcedonians, adding ‘that 
in the appointed time, through the disposition of the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, the Son appeared on earth 
for the salvation of mankind; that he was born of the 
Virgin Mary through the means of the Holy Ghost, and 
was incarnate God and man.’” They believe that the 
souls of departed men do not see God till the judgment- 
day ; they allow three sacraments—baptism, orders, and 
the eucharist; and they abhor auricular confession. In 
the consecration of the eucharist they use small cakes 
made with oil-and salt; instead of wine is water in which 
raisins have been steeped; they observe no age for or- 
ders, but admit priests at seven, eighteen, twenty, etc., 
who may marry as often as their wives die. Their 
children, unless in cases of sickness, are not baptized 
till the fiftieth day. At the death of any friend the re- 
lations keep an eight days’ fast in memory of the de- 
ceased. They observe the times of Advent and Lent, 
and many other feasts and festivals, but especially those 
which relate to Thomas—the Dominica in albis, or Sun- 
day after Easter, in memory of the notable confession 
of Thomas; one on June 1, which is also celebrated by 
Moors and Pagans. The Church of England Mission- 
ary Society has established among these people an ex- 
tensive mission, occupying two or three stations; and a 
college has been established at Kottayám for the in- 
struction of candidates for the ministry, which has been 
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fliberally endowed. See Eadie, Eccles. Cyclop. 8. v.; Far- 
tar, Eccles, Dict.s.v. See NESTORIANS, 


THOMAS (St.), Day oF, a festival observed, Dec. 21, 
in memory of Thomas the apostle. It was held by the 
Greek Church on Oct. 6. 


THOMAS (St.), WRITINGS OF. 
lows: 

1. THoma Acta (Acts of Thomas), an Apocryphal 
work which belongs to a very high antiquity and was 
greatly esteemed among the Gnostics and Manicheans 
{comp. Euseb. Hist. Eccles, iii, 25; Epiphan. Heres. xlii, 
4; li, 1; liii, 2, ete.). Augustine has undoubtedly referred 
to them in hree places, viz. Cont. Faust. xxii, 79; Adi- 
mant. 17; De Sermone Domini, i, 20. In the Hist. A pos- 
gol, A bdia, ix, 1 (Fabricius, Codex A pocryph. i, 689) these 
Acts are especially referred to. They were first edited 
by Thilo, in Codex Apocryphus Nov. Test. (Lips. 1832), 
vol.i; afterwards by Tischendorf, in Acta Apostolorum 
Apocrypha (ibid. 1851), p. 190-2384; see also the appen- 
‘dix to Apocalypses Apocryphe (ibid. 1856), p. 156-161. 
Connected with the Acta is the— 

2. Thomas ConsuMMATIO (Consummation of Thom- 
as), which, like the former, was the source for the Hist. 
Apost. Abdie. It was edited first by Tischendorf from 
a cod. Paris. of the 11th century, and published in his 
Acta Apostolorum, p. 235-242. More important than 
these is the— 

8. THOM EVANGELIUM (Gospel of Thomas). Next 
to the Protevangelium of James, it was the oldest and 
best known. Irenæus probably knew it (comp. Adv. 
Heres. i, 20), while Origen (Hom, I in Lucam) mentions 
the same explicitly; Pseudo-Origen. Philosophus (ed. 
Emm. Miller, Oxon. 1851), p. 101 (comp. p. 94), speaks of 
its having been used by a Gnostic sect, the Naasenes, 
in the middle of the 2d century; Euseb. (Hist. Eccles. iii, 
25) mentions this gospel also, and Cyrill. Hierosol. (Ca- 
tech. p. 98, ed. Oxon. 1702; comp. ibid. 4, p. 66) thinks 
that this Thomas was the disciple of Manes. The ori- 
gin of this, as well as of most of the Apocryphal gospels, 
must be sought among the Gnoetics, and especially 
among those who embraced Docetism with regard to 
the person of Christ; and the very large number of mi- 
raculous stories mentioned in this gospel, which found so 
much favor among the Manichzans, points to this Do- 
cetism. According to Irenæus, loc. cù., the author muse 
have belonged to the Marcosianic sect. 

We have no complete text of this gospel, but frag- 
ments only. Cotelerius first published, in the notes to 
his Constit. Apostol. vi, 17, a fragment according to the 
Parisian MS. of the 15th century; a larger portion was 
published by Mingarelli, Nuova Raccolta d Opuscoli Sci- 
entifict (Venet. 1764), xii, 73-155. Tischendorf found a 
larger number of MSS., but their variations caused him 
to publish a triple text in his collection— viz. two 
Greek and one Latin—with the following titles: Owpa 
"lopanXirov girocdgou pnra sig rà maidd Tov Kv- 
piov. This gives us the childhood of Jesus from his 
fifth to his twelfth year in nineteen chapters. Zvy- 
ypappa Tov ayiov axooré\ov Owpea repi rpg mað- 
«i¢ avacrpogyc Tov Kupiov gives in eleven chapters 
the time from the fifth to the eighth year. Tractatus 
de Pueritia Jesu secundum Thomam gives in fifteen 
chapters the time from the flight into Egypt to the 
eighth year of Christ’s life. These texts are published 
by Tischendorf in his Evangel. Apocrypha (Lips. 1853); 
see also the LXI Prolegom. of the Apocal. Apocryph, 
A Syriac codex was published by Wright (Lond. 1875), 
in his Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature of the 
New Test., Collected and Edited from Syrian MSS, in 
the British Museum. (B. P.) 


Thomas A Becket, or oF CANTERBURY. 
BEecKET, THOMAS A. 


Thomas A Kemrts, See Kempis, THOMAS À. 
Thomas Aquinas. See Aquinas, St. THOMAS, 


Thomas or Cecano was a native of Celano, in 
X.—AA 


These are as fol- 


See 
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Abruzzo Ultra II. He is noted as having written the 
earliest biography of Francis of Assisi, and the hymn 
Dies Ire (q. v.). Neither the date of his birth nor of 
his death is known. It would appear from the preface 
to the biography that he was early associated with 
Francis, as many of the statements are given as based 
on personal observation or the authority of Francis him- 
self. Cæsar of Spires, the first provincial of the Order 
of Franciscans in Germany, appointed him to the office 
of custos over the Minorite convents of Cologne, May- 
ence, Worms, and Spires, as early at least as 1221. This 
statement is questioned by some, because the chronicle 
of the order compiled by Mark of Lisbon does not 
mention him among the twenty-five earlier and more 
important disciples of the saint, though more obscure 
names are found in that list. The biography ascribed 
to him is given, with notes, in the Acta Sanctorum, Oc- 
tober, tom. ii. There is no proof either fur or against 
his claim to the authorship, which is nowhere asserted 
by himself. Nor is the honor of having composed the 
Dies Ire secured to him by any better evidence. The 
Franciscans attribute its composition to him, the Do- 
minicans to one of their own order, a Jesuit to an Au- 
gustinian monk, a Benedictine to Gregory the Great or 
to St. Bernard. Each of these statements is arbitrary, 
and sume of them cannot be true. Bartholomew Albizzi 
of Pisa was the first to credit the hymn to Celano, in his 
Liber Conformitatum (1385) ; and his statement warrants 
the conclusions that the hymn was already at that date 
incorporated with the Missal, and therefore well known, 
and that Celano was generally held to be its author. 
Wadding, in Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, states that 
Celano composed two additional sequences, the Fregit 
Victor Virtualis, in bonor of St. Francis, and the Sancti- 
tatis Nova Signa. See Mohnike, Kirchen- u. literar.- 
hist. Studien (1825), i, 31; Huber, Dreifache Chronik d. 
dreifachen Franzisk.-Ordens (Munich, 1686), p.16; Wad- 
ding, Annales Minor. tom. ii, ad ann. 1222; Hase, Franz 
v. A sstst, etc. (Leips. 1856), p. 17, note 17; Tholuck, Verm, 
Schriften, i, 110; Daniel, Thesaur. Hymnol. i, 103-181.— 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Thomas oF VILLANOVA. See VILLENEUVE, 

Thomas, Barnabas, one of Wealey’s early help- 
ers, was a native of Cornwall, England. He was ad- 
mitted on trial by the Conference in 1764 and preach- 
ed in Wales, and was likewise stationed in Cork. He 
was named in the deed of declaration. He at length 
desisted from an itinerant life, and settled in Leeds, but 
sank into obscurity, and died of a violent fever while 
the Conference was in session in that city (1793). See 
Atmore, Meth. Memorial, s. v. 


Thomas, Benjamin Calley, a Baptist mission- 
ary, was born in Massachusetts. He graduated at 
Brown University in the class of 1847, and at the New- 
ton Theological Institution in the class of 1850. For 
eighteen years he was a missionary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, being stationed during this 
period at various places—three years at Tavoy, Bengal; 
three years at Henzadah, Burmah; and two years at 
Bassein, Bombay. At one time he had under his charge 
a school for the education of native teachers, Return- 
ing to the United States, he died in the city of New 
York, June 10, 1869. (J. C. S.) 


Thomas, Benjamin Franklin, chancellor of 
Brown University, was born in Boston, Mass., Feb. 12, 
1813, and was a graduate of Brown University in the 
class of 1830, having entered college at the early age of 
thirteen. He was admitted to the bar of Worcester in 
1834. By degrees he rose to an extensive practice, and 
occupied a high position among the able lawyers with 
whom he was contemporary. For four years (1844-48) 
he was judge of probate for Worcester County. In 1853 
he was appointed to a place made vacant on the bench 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, and 
held the office for six years (1853-59). Having re- 
signed his position on the bench, he removed to Boston, 
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where in his profession he achieved eminent success, 
- He served one term (1861-63) as a representative in 
Congress from Boston. He was elected chancellor of 
Brown University in 1874. His death took place at 
Beverly, Mass., Sept. 27, 1878. (J.C. S.) 


Thomas, Christian, a modern philosopher, was 
born at Leipsic in 1665, and graduated at the Leipsic 
University. Reading Puffendorf's Apology for Reject- 
ing the Scholastic Principles of Morals and Law, he de- 
termined to renounce all implicit deference to ancient 
dogmas. Brucker gives the following brief specimen 
of his peculiar tenets: “Thought arises from images 
impressed upon the brain, and the action of thinking is 
performed in the whole brain. Brutes are destitute of 
sensation. Man is a corporeal substance, capable of 
thinking and moving, or endued with intellect and will. 
Man does not always think. Truth is the agreement 
of thought with the nature of things. The senses are 
not deceitful, but all fallacy is the effect of precipitation 
and prejudice. From perception arise ideas and their 
relations, and from these, reasonings. It is impossible 
to discover truth by the syllogistic art. . . . God is not 
perceived by the intellectual sense, but by the inclina- 
tion of the will; for creatures affect the brain, but God 
the heart. All creatures are in God; nothing is exte- 
rior to him. Creation is extension produced from noth- 
ing by the divine power. Creatures are of two kinds, 
passive and active; the former is matter, the latter 
Spirit... . The human soul is a ray from the divine 
nature, whence it desires union with God, who is love,” 
etc. Thomas died at Halle in 1728. He published, An 
Introduction to Puffendorf (1687) :—A Defence of the Sect 
of the Pietists:—An Introduction to Aulic Philosophy, 
etc. :—IJntroduction to Rational Philosophy: —A Logical 
Praxis :—Introduction to Moral Philosophy :—A Cure 
Jor Irregular Passions :— Essay on the Nature and Es- 
sence of Spirit, etc. 

Thomas, Christopher, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Matthews County, Va., Oct. 31, 
1797. He was converted in 1816, admitted on trial in 
the Virginia Conference in 1823, and appointed to the 
Sussex Circuit. In 1824 he still held the same circuit; in 
1825, Yadkin; in 1826, Salisbury; in 1827, Iredell; in 
1828, Williamsburgh; and in 1829, Newbern, N. C., all 
of which appointments he filled with ability and suc- 
cess, He died Nov. 14, 1829. He was a plain man, of 


strict integrity, consistent Christianity, and highly re- 


spectable abilities. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1830, p. 75. 


Thomas, David (1), a minister of the Baptist de- 
nomination, was born at Loudon Tract, Pa., Aug. 16, 
1732. In early life he enjoyed more than ordinary ad- 
vantages for obtaining a good education. He studied 
for some time at the Academy in Hopewell, under the 
tuition of Rev. Isaac Eaton, and in 1769 received the 
honorary degree of A.M. from Brown University. When 
quite young he began to preach. He removed to Vir- 
ginia in 1760, and spent about a vear and a half in 
Berkeley County. He then visited Fauquier County, 
and under his ministry the Broad River Church was 
formed, of which, for a time, he was the pastor, Sub- 
sequently, from this church, five or six other churches 
were constituted. He travelled as an evangelist in dif- 
ferent sections of the state, and his preaching was great- 
ly blessed in the conversion of souls. He is said “to 
have been a minister of great distinction in the prime 
of his days, Besides the natural endowments of a vigor- 
ous mind, and the advantages of a classical and refined 
education, he had a melodious and piercing voice, a pa- 
thetic address, expressive action, and, above all, a heart 
filled with love to God and his fellow-men.” Many per- 
sons in Virginia had been accustomed to hear but little 
evangelical preaching. They were attracted by the elo- 
quence of so accomplished a minister as was Mr. Thomas, 
and not a few who occupied high social positions were 
led to the Saviour. Near the close of his life he re- 
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moved to Kentucky. He lived to a great age, and for 
some time before his death was nearly blind. The in- 
fluence of this faithful servant of Christ was good and 
permanent. See Lives of Virginia Baptist Ministers, 
p. 51-53. (J.C. S.) 


Thomas, David (2), a Welsh Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Cowbridge, May 19, 1783. He grad- 
uated at Wrexham Academy, studied theology with Dr.. 
Jenkin Lewis, and itinerated through the hamlets and 
villages about Magor and Penywain. In 1815 he set- 
tled over the parish of Wolvasnewton, and in 1819 re- 
moved to Nebo. In 1824 he took the oversight of the 
Church at Llanvaches, and continued his missionary 
labors through many neighboring parishes. He died 
in November, 1864. His life was one calm, public, and 
unwavering testimony for truth and for God. See 
(Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1866, p. 285. 


Thomas, David (3), a Welsh Congregational min- 
ister, was born in 1793. He graduated at the Presby- 
terian College, Carmarthen, and was ordained in 1820 
at Pembrokeshire, and shortly afterwards settled at 
Wotton-under-Edge, and retained this charge until the 
close of his life. He died March 28, 1861. His preach- 
ing was earnest, faithful, and evangelical. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Yeur-bouk, 1862, p. 263. 

Thomas, David (4), A.B.. an English Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Merthyr-Tydvil, Aug. 16, 
1811. He was educated at Highbury College and Glas- 
gow University, where he took the first prize in logic. 
He was ordained in 1836, at Zion Chapel, Bedminster. 
In 1844 he settled at Highbury Chapel, Cotham, and 
commenced that career of spiritual power and ministe~ 
rial prosperity which lasted thirty years, growing more 
and more bright and beautiful from vear to vear. Mr. 
Thomas had a vigorous intellect, highly cultivated, and 
marked by large intelligence and the purest taste. “His 
conversation on books, public men, and human affairs 
manifested a comprehensive grasp, @ discriminating 
touch, and no small amount of genial humor.” He 
died Nov. 7, 1875. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1876, 
p. 374. 

Thomas, Ebenezer, D.D., LL.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Chelmsford, England, Dec. 23, 
1812. His father was an Independent minister, edu- 
cated at Hoxton College in London, and was ordained 
at Chelmsford in 1805, where he remained as pastor for 
a number of vears. He removed to Cincinnati, O., when 
his son was but a child. He was engaged in preaching 
in Cincinnati and destitute neighborhoods for several 
years. With a view of supplying the destitute, he or- 
ganized a Home Evangelization Society, and was its 
agent. He accepted a call to take charge of the Welsh 
Independent Church at Paddy’s Run, O. Here he es- 
tablished a boarding-school, and some of the first men 
of the country were his patrons and pupils. Under his 
father’s instruction, young Thomas was prepared for 
college. He entered the Miami University and grad- 
uated in 1834. He possessed powers of mind of the 
highest order, and his scholarly attainments were rarely 
equalled, never surpassed. Immediately after his grad- 
uation, he commenced teaching at Rising Sun, Ind.. 
and afterwards at Franklin,O. When not engaged in 
teaching, he pursued the study of theology. He was 
licensed by the Presbytery of Oxford in 1836. Al- 
though he had not had the advantage of training in a 
theological seminary, there were few more thoroughly 
educated in every branch of theology. He was called 
to take charge of the Church at Harrison, and he was 
ordained and installed over the same in July, 1837. 
After remaining in Harrison over two years, he was 
called to the Hamilton Church, where he remained 
until 1849, when he was eleeted president of Hanover 
College. This position he eecupied until 1854, when 
he resigned to accept the char of Biblical literature and 
exegesis in the Theological Seminary at New Albany, 
Ind. Here he remained till the seminary was removed 
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to Chicago, when he resigned, but was re-elected by 
the new board at its first meeting. He accepted the 
appointment, but on account of controversy in the 
Church in regard to his views and those of his col- 
league, Professor McMasters, in regard to slavery, the 
seminary was not opened for two years. In the mean- 
time he supplied the pulpit of the first Presbyterian 
Church in New Albany. In 1858 the synods in whose 
bounds the seminary was located voted to offer it to 
the General Assembly, and in 1859 it was accepted by 
the same. In the meantime the first Church of Day- 
ton, O., gave Dr. Thomas a call, which he accepted. 
Here he was duly installed, and entered on his work, 
which he prosecuted with energy and success for twelve 
vears, when he resigned to accept the chair of New- 
Test. Greek and exegesis in Lane Seminary, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, O. He died there Feb. 2, 1875. 
Dr. Thomas was a general scholar. He carried his 
studies outside of the curriculum, aud was at home in 
history, geology, botany, entomology, mineralogy, as- 
tronomy, and microscopy. He was a model teacher, 
his thorough knowledge of every department and his 
unrivalled colloquial powers combined to make him a 
great favorite in the class-room. As a theologian he 
-was a sincere and sound Calvinist, and he was as rich 
in Christian experience as he was sound in the faith. 
-As a preacher he was popular and successful in all the 
-fields of his labor. [In all that goes to make up excel- 
lences in writing and speaking, he was a prince. He 
was esteemed and honored by all. (W. P.S.) 


Thomas, Edward, an Episcopal clergyman, was 
born in St. Stephen’s Parish, S. C., Sept. 28, 1800, and 
received his early education at the grammar-school in 
Pineville. In 1817 he entered the sophomore class in 
the South Carolina College, Columbia, and graduated in 
1819. He lived in Cambridge, Mass., in order to study 
at Harvard College; and, after a few months, transferred 
his residence to New Haven, prosecuting his studies at 
Yale. He entered the Theological Seminary, city of 
New York, in 1822; returned to his native state in the 
fall of 1824; and, in February, 1825, was ordained dea- 
con by bishop Bowen, and became a missionary first 
to Fairfield District, and afterwards to Greenville. . In 
April, 1826, he was admitted to priest’s orders by bish- 
op Bowen, and, after filling out his unexpired term at 
Greenville, became rector, February, 1827, of Trinity 
Church on Edisto Island. In 1834 he resigned his 
charge on account of ill-health, and went to reside at 
St. Augustine, Fla., where his health so improved that 
the rectorship of the Church there was offered to him. 
He declined, and after a further residence there retarned 
to South Carolina, and in 1886 accepted a call to the par- 
ish of St. John’s, Berkeley County. In the winter of 
1837-38 the disease of which he died (an affection of 
the bowels) began to show itself, but he continued to 
labor on until May 24, 1840, when he gave up work en- 
tirely, dving July 11 of the same year. A volume of 
Sermons was published after his death, under the super- 
vision of his widow. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, v, 664. 


Thomas, Eleazer, D.D., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in the State of New 
York; received an academic education at Cazenovia; 
was converted when seventeen; and entered Genesee 
Conference as a probationer in 1839. He was trans- 
ferred to California in 1852, and was pastér one year of 
the Powell Street Church, San Francisco, In 1856 he 
was elected editor of the California Christian A dvocate ; 
and re-elected in 1860 and 1864. He was chosen book- 
agent in 1868, and, at the end of his four years’ term in 
1872, was appointed presiding elder of the Petaluma 
District. In the spring of 1873 he was appointed a 
member of the Peace Commission, and sent to treat 
with the Modoc Indians. On April 11 the commission- 
ers were decoyed into the Lava Beds, Southern Ore- 
gon, and Dr. Thomas and Gen. Canby were killed. Dr. 
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Thomas was a man of good, presence, fine address, and 
great zeal and energy as a minister. See Simpson, Cy- 
clop. of Methodiem, s. v. 


Thomas, Enoch, a Presbyterian minister, was 
bom Dec. 31, 1805, at St. George’s, Newcastle Co., Del. 
He was prepared for college at the Phillips Academy 
at Andover, Mass., under John Adams, principal, and 
was graduated from Amherst College in 1833. About 
this time he united with the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Wilmington, Del. He then engaged for six 
months as assistant teacher in a seminary at Newark, 
Del., after which he entered Princeton Seminary, N. J., 
and remained there until near the close of 1835, when 
he left because of feeble health. He was licensed by 
the Wilmington Presbytery Oct. 14, 1835, after which 
he began to labor as a missionary in Rockingham Coun- 
ty, Va. He was ordained sine tutela by the Lexington 
Presbytery at High Bridge Church, Va., June 17, 1837. 
For about a year he preached at Union, Port Kepublic, 
and Shiloh, where his labors were blessed and large con- 
gregations attended his ministry. Having accepted a 
call to Shemariah Church, Augusta Co., Va., he was in- 
stalled as pastor Dec. 1, 1838. His health having im- 
proved, and the community having provided an avad- 
emy, Mr. Thomas also commenced a classical school, 
which became in a short time quite flourishing. But the 
united duties of pastor and teacher were too onerous, 
and he was, at his own request, released from his for- 
mer charge, Oct. 12, 1843. This was his only pastoral 
charge. Thenceforth he resided about eighteen years 
at Beverly, Randolph Co., and labored as a missionary 
in that and several adjacent counties, ranging over a 
wide extent of wild and mountainous country, preach- 
ing in court-houses, jails, school-houses, barns, and pri- 
vate houses, wherever any would gather to hear the 
Word of God. There was no minister nearer on the 
west than Clarksburg, and on the south-west than Par- 
kersburg. Much of the wide region he traversed was 
a mountain wilderness; often his only road was an ob- 
scure path; dangerous rivers were to be forded; and 
many of the best people were living in log-cabins, often 
in a single room. But he enjoyed the work, gladly 
breaking the bread of life to the hungry and the starv-. 
ing. The breaking-out of the Civil War, in 1861,. 
stopped his work, and his mission field became a scene 
of strife. Having removed his family from Beverly to- 
Craigsville. Augusta Co., he occasionally supplied, during- 
the war, the churches of Windy Cove, Warm Springs,. 
and Lebanon. After 1865 he preached as opportunity 
offered. He generally taught school in the winter sea- 
son. For several of his last years he suffered severely 
from chronic throat-disease. He died at Craigsville, Jan.. 
25, 1879. (W. P.S.) 

Thomas. John (1), LL.D., an English prelate, 
was born at Carlisle, Oct. 14, 1712; was educated at 
the grammar-school at Carlisle, and Queen’s College, 
Oxford. After his graduation he became an assistant. 
at a classical academy, Soho Square, London; then pri- 
vate tutor to the younger son of Sir William Clayton. 
He was ordained deacon March 27, 1737, and priest 
Sept. 25. In the same year he was presented by George 
II to the rectory of Blechingly, and was instituted Jan. 
27, 1738. On Jan. 18, 1748, he was appointed chaplain 
in ordinary to the king; April 28, 1754, he was made 
prebendary of Westminster; and Dec. 12, 1760, was 
appointed chaplain to George III. In 1762 he was 
appointed sub-almoner to the archbishop of York; 
and in 1766 was instituted to the vicarage of St. 
Bride’s, London. He succeeded Dr, Pearce as dean 
of Westminster, 1768; and in November, 1774, be- 
came bishop of Rochester. He died Aug. 22, 1793. 
A valuable collection of his Sermons and Charges 
was published by Rev. G. A. Thomas (1796, 2 vols. 
8vo). 


Thomas, John (2), a Welsh Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Carmarthen, April 13,1811. He was: 
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converted at the age of eighteen, and became an efficient 
teacher in the Sabhath-school; removed to Newcastle 
in 1844, and, at the request of the Welsh population, 
became pastor of their chapel. He accepted a call from 
Glynneath in 1855; but after two vears of labor with 
‘that people, under medical advice, resigned his charge. 
He died Aug. 3, 1870. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 
1871, p. 353. 


Thomas, Joshua, a Welsh Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Penmain, Aug. 2, 1803. At an early 
age he was the subject of deep religious impressions, and 
at the age of seventeen joined the Church. He gradu- 
ated at Brecon College, and was ordained pastor of the 
Church at Adullam Chapel, Merthyr-Tydvil, where he 
labored with zeal and energy for eleven years. In 1843 
Mr. Thomas removed to Carmarthenshire, to take charge 
of the united churches of Bethlehem and Cape Isaac, 
where he labored for six years with much acceptance 
and success, In 1849 he removed to Aberavon, and 
devoted himself with indefatigable zeal to the spirit- 
ual improvement of the people; and, in spite of many 
difficulties, succeeded in erecting a spacious chapel 
and gathering a numerous congregation. His last 
charge was at Aberdare, where he labored till his death, 
Sept. 2, 1875. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1876, 
p. 377. 


Thomas, Richard H., M.D., a minister of the So- 
ciety of Friends, was born in Anne-Arundel County, Md., 
June, 1805. “Having received a liberal education and 
completed a course of medical studies, he settled in Bal- 
timore, where he became eminent as a practitioner and 
teacher of medicine.” In the work of the ministry he 
labored with great diligence. He held many meetings 
among other denominations, and preached with great 
acceptability. He was a man of pleasing address; and, 
possessing great vivacity and extraordinary talents, he 
gained ready access to the most cultivated society. He 
died at his residence, near Baltimore, Jan. 15, 1860. See 
Annual Monitor, 1860, p. 128. 


Thomas, Robert Jernain, A.B., a Welsh Con- 
gregational missionary, was born at Rhayadar, Sept. 7, 
1840. He matriculated at the London University at 
the age of sixteen, and gained the Mills scholarship and 
took high honors at the university. He was ordained 
June 4, 1863, at Hanover Chapel, and sailed the follow- 
ing month for Shanghai, under the direction of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. He was afterwards appointed 
to the Pekin Mission, and on bis way thither he un- 
dertook an extensive missionary journey through the 
peninsula of Corea, telling the glorious truths of the 
Gospel of Christ and distributing copies of the Script- 
ures, In 1865 the French admiral prepared an expe- 
dition against the Coreans, and Mr. Thomas was per- 
suaded to act as an interpreter for the expedition. He 
‘was put to death by the Coreans while reading the 
Bible, July, 1866, See (Lond.) Cong. T — 1868, 
p. 296. 


. Thomas, Samuel (1), a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, became a member of the society, in the early period 
of Methodism, in the State of New Jersey. He was an 
acceptable local preacher for a number of years, entered 
. the itinerancy in 1796, and filled the following stations: 
In 1796-97, Flanders Circuit; 1798, Elizabethtown Cir- 
cuit; 1799, Freehold; 1800-1, Newburg; 1802, Bethel; 
1803, Elizabethtown; 1804-5, Freehold; 1806, supernu- 
merary in Brooklyn; 1807, in New York; 1808. super- 
annuated, in which relation he continued until he died, 
in 1812. Mr. Thomas was a man of much praver and 
diligence in searching the Scriptures, strongly attached 
to the doctrines and discipline of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and ever considered as a strict disciplina- 
rian. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, i, 208; Ste- 
vens, Hist. of M. E. Church, iv, 281. 


Thomas, Samuel (2), an Independent minister, 
was born in Jorat, Switzerland, in 1801. By his own in- 
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dustry he obtained an education at Lausanne Academy, 
and was ordained at Grancy in 1825. After four vears 
of usefulness at the latter place, Mr. Thomas was elected 
president of the Training Institute at Lausanne, a post 
for which he was eminently fitted, both by his earnest 
piety and varied gifts and attainments. In 1836 he was 
called to the Church of the Oratory at Yverdun, where 

! he spent nineteen years of useful labor, and in 1855 set- 

| tled at Neufchâtel. He died Jan. 12, 1867. Mr. Thom- 
as was a man of inflexible principles, yet of most gentle 
and tender disposition. He took a conspicuous part in 
the revival movement in Switzerland, and showed him- 
self a wise and experienced counsellor. See ( Lond.) 
Cong. Yeur-book, 1868, p. 297. 


Thomas, Samuel (3), an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Pontreych, Nov. 20, 1815. He 
graduated at Brecon College in 1843, and was ordained 
to the pastorate of Ebenezer Chapel, Newport. Under 
his personal superintendence a new chapel was erected, 
and the Church membership greatly increased. In 1860 
he removed to Bethlehem, and labored with the Church 
there until his death, April 5, 1869. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1870, p. 322. 


Thomas, Thomas, a Welsh Congregational minis- 
ter, was born near Carmarthen in 1822, and was brought 
up under Unitarian influence and educated for the med- 
ical profession; but the love of evangelical truth in- 
duced him to enter the ministry. He graduated at 
Homerton College, and accepted the pastorate of Fetter 
Lane Chapel, London; and labored also at Wellingbor- 
ough thirteen vears. In 1858 he removed to Bethnal 
Green Chapel, London, and labored with them until his 
death, March 13, 1861. Mr. Thomas was a worker of 
the highest type, and his generous nature and vivid 
imagination endeared him to a large circle of friends. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1862, p. 263. 


Thomas, William (1), an English prelate, was 
born at Bristol, Feb. 2, 1613, and received his primary 
education in the school of Carmarthen, where his 
grandfather lived. He entered St. John’s College, 
Oxford, in 1629, and removed, later, to Jesus College, 
of which he was afterwards chosen a fellow and ap- 
pointed tutor. His ordination as deacon took place 
at Christ Church, June 4, 1637, and as priest in the 
year following. . His first preferment was the vicarage 
of Penbryn, Cardiganshire. He became chaplain to the 
earl of Northumberland, who presented him to the vic- 
arage of Laugharne, with the rectory of Llansadwrhen 
annexed. In 1644 a party of Parliament horse came 
into town threatening to kill Mr. Thomas if they found 
him praying for the queen. They did interfere with 
the service, but were so struck with his composure and 
patience that they left him without further disturbance. 
Soon after, the Parliament committee deprived him of 
his living of Laugharne, from which time till the Res- 
toration he endured great hardships, being obliged to 
teach a private school for his support. At the Restora- 
tion, Mr. Thomas was reinstated in his living, and by 
the king’s letters-patent made chanter of St. David's. 
In 1661 he was presented to the rectory of Llanbedr in 
the Valley, Pembroke County, and made chaplain to 
the duke of York, through whose intluence he was pro- 
moted to the deanery of Worcester, Nov. 25, 1665; and 
was presented to the rectory of Hampton Lovett in 1670. 
Here he rempved his family, quitting the living of 
Laugharne. In 1677 he was promoted to the see of St. 
David’s, and beld the deanery of Worcester in commen- 
dam. Having been bishop of St. David’s six years, he 
was translated to the see of Worcester, where he effect- 
ed several reforms. He died June 25, 1688. Bishop 
Thomas published, An Apology for the Church of Eng- 
land (1678-79, 8v0):—A ssize Sermon (1657 ):—The 
Mammon of Unrighteousness, a sermon. His Letter to 
the Clergy, and an imperfect work, Roman Oracles Si- 
lenced, were published after his death. See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. 8. V. 
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Thomas, William (2), an English clergyman 
and antiquarian, was grandson of the preceding, and 
was born in 1670, He was educated at Westminster 
school, whence he was elected to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, June 25, 1688. Here he took his master’s de- 
gree, and soon went into orders, and had the living of. 
Exhall, in Warwickshire, given him by the interest of 
lord Somers. Queen Anne was well disposed towards 
him, but he declined preferment or attendance at court. 
For the education of his family he removed to Worcester 
in 1721, and in 1723 was presented to the rectory of St. 
Nicholas in that city. He died July 26, 1738. Besides 
being skilled in the Greek and Latin languages, he also 
mastered the French, Italian, and Saxon. He publish- 
ed, Antiquitates Prioratus Majoris Malverne (1725) :— 
an edition of Dugdale’s Warwickshire (1780) :—and Sur- 
vey of the Cathedral Church of Worcester (1746). He 
intended to have published a history of Worcestershire ; 
and, to gather material for this, visited every church in 
the county. To these labors Dr. Nash owns himself 
greatly indebted. ; 


Thomasin oF ZIRKLARIA (Zerkläre), in the Italian 
Tyrol, wrote a lengthy didactic poem between August, 
1215, and May, 1216, entitled Der wälsche Gast ( The 
Foreign Guest), by which production he began the ex- 
tended series of ethical poems that distinguish the 18th 
century. Thomasin was a layman, and wrote for lay- 
men, and with him begins the distinction between a re- 
ligious morality for the people and a theological moral- 
ity of the Church. His work is characterized by vi- 
vacity and gracefulness, by clearness of expression and 
warmth of feeling, though not by æsthetical and lin- 
guistic beauties, Independence of thought is also a 
leading quality, and is carried to such a degree as to de- 
fend the principle that conscience is superior to ecclesi- 
asticai institutions of every kind. Thomasin does not 
rage against the priesthood and the papacy, but rather 
esteems them very highly when they “bear the image 
of good doctrine ;” but he does not, on the other hand, 
hesitate to utter in their ears the most cutting truths. 
His object, in brief, was to teach a practical morality ; 
and his place is rather among the exponents of the re- 
ligious and ethical tendencies of his time than among 
the poets. He teaches that Stdte, an inward and set- 
tled affinity for the good and the right, is the centre of 
all virtues. This is not the Constantia of the stoical 
Seneca merely, but a positive energy which actually 
gives effect to the impulses of the heart. Evil is Un- 
stdte, or instability. Among particular virtues, humility 
is given the first place. The book existed in MS. form 
_ only until 1852, when it was issued by Ruckert under 
the title Der wdlsche Gast des Thomasin von Zirklaria 
(Quedlinburg and Leips.), with notes. Comp. the ex- 
tracts given in Gesch. d, poet. Nationalliteratur, by Ger- 
vinus, and see Diestel, Der wälsche Gast u.d. Moral des 
13ten Jahrh. in Kiel, Allgem. Monatsschrift, Aug. 1852, 
p. 687-7 14.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Thomasius, GOTTFRIED, a German Protestant di- 
vine, was born in the year 1802 at Egenhausen, in Fran- 
conia. In 1821 he graduated at the gymnasium in Ans- 
pach, and prosecuted his theological studies at the uni- 
versities of Erlangen, Halle, and Berlin. In 1829 he was 
preacher at the Church of the Holy Ghost in Nuremberg, 
and in 1830 religious instructor, also, at the gymnasium 
there. In 1842 he was called to Erlangen as professor 
of dogmatics and university preacher. For more than 
thirty years he filled that chair, and died as senior of the 
faculty, Jan. 24, 1875. He published, Origenes: ein Bei- 
trag zur Dogmengeschichte des 8ten Juhrh. (Nuremb. 
1837) :— De Controversia Hofmanniana Commentatio 
(Erlang, 1844) :—Bettrdge zur kirchlichen Christologie 
(ibid. 1845) : — Dogmatis de Obedtentia Christi Activa 
Historia et Progresstonis inde a Confessione Augustana 
ad Formulam usque Concordia (ibid. 1846) :— Das Be- 
kenntniss der evang.-luth. Kirche in der Consequenz seines 


Prinzipes (Nuremb. 1848) :—Christi Person und Werk: | 
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Darstellung der luther. Dogmatik vom Mittelpunkt der 
Christologie aus (Erlang. 1853-61, 3 vols.; 2d ed. 1857) : 
— Das Bekenntniss der luther. Kirche von der Versöhnung 
und die Versdhnungslehre Dr. Chr. K. v. Hofmanns (ibid. : 
1857). He also published several volumes of Sermons : 
—a practical Commentary on Pauls Epistle to the Colos- 
sians (Erlang. 1869), etc. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 
1337 8q.; Theologisches Universal-Lexikon, s. v.; Lite- 
rarischer Handweiser fiir das kathol. Deutschland, 1868, 
p- 119; Herzog, Real-Encyklop.s.v. (B. P.) 


Thomassin, Louis vr, a learned French divine, 
was born at Aix, in Provence, Aug. 28,1619. At the age 
of fourteen he was admitted into the Congregation of the 
Oratory, where he remained as professor of moral philos- 
ophy until he was appointed to the chair of divinity at 
Saumur. He removed to Paris in 1654, to hold confer- 
ences in positive theology in the Seminary of Sainte- 
Magloire, which he continued till 1688, From that time 
he was engaged principally with bis writings until his 
death, Dec. 25, 1695. His principal works are, Ecclesi- 
asticul Discipline (reprinted 17235, 3 vols, fol. in French): 
—Theologicul Dogmas (1680, 3 vols. fol. in Latin) :— 
Tracts on the Divine Office ; on the Feasts ; on the Fasts ; 
on Truth and Falsehood; on Alms; on Trade and 
Usury (all 8vo) :—Tr. Dogmatique des Moyens dont on 
s'est servi dans tous les Temps pour maintenir [ Unité de 
l Eglise (1703, 8 vols. 4to) :—also Directions for Study- 
tng and Teaching Philosophy in a Christian Manner 
(8vo):—A Universal Hebrew Glossary (Louvre, 1697, 
fol.) :— Dissertations on the Councils, in Latin (1667, 4to) : 
— Mémoires sur la Grâce (1682, 4to). His life, by Bordes, 
is prefixed to his Hebrew Glossary. See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. s. v.; Hook, Eccles, Biog. a. v.; Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. a. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Thomists, a name often given to the followers of 
Thomas Aquinas, who, besides adopting the Aristotelian 
philosophy, in opposition to Duns Scotus, who held the 
Platonic, also taught the doctrines of Augustine on the 
subject of original sin, free grace, etc. He condemned 
the dogma of the immaculate conception, in opposition 
to Scotus. The two sects were also divided on the 
question of the sacraments, as to whether grace was 
conferred by them physically or morally; the Thomists 
holding the former, the Scotists the latter. Dens, who 
was a Thomist, in his theology, explains what is meant 
by the view of his party. He says, “The sacraments 
possess a physical causality, as the instruments of di- 
vine omnipotence, and truly and properly concur to- 
wards the production of their effects on the mind by a 
supernatural virtue from the principal agent, communi- 
cated to and united with it in the manner of a tran- 
sient action; and, moreover, such a causality is more 
conformable to the declarations of Scripture, and dem- 
onstrates more fully the dignity of the sacrament, and 
the efficacy of the divine omnipotence and of the mer- 
its of Christ. Besides, they say that this is also more 
conformable to the sentiments of councils and fathers, 
who, as they explain the causality of the sacraments, 
use various similitudes which undoubtedly designate 
a causality more than moral.” On the contrary, the 
Scotists teach that “the sacraments do not cause grace 
physically, but morally; that is, they do not produce 
grace as physical causes do, but as moral causes; inas- 
much as they efficaciously move God to produce the 
grace which they signify, and which God himself prom- 
ises infallibly to give as often as they are rightly ad- 
ministered and worthily received,” etc. The Thomists 
were Realists, while the Scotists were Nominalists; and 
although the Roman see naturally inclined to favor 
the doctrines of the Scotists, the prestige of Aquinas 
was so great that the Thomists ruled the theology of 
the Church up to the time of the controversy between 
the Molinists (q. v.) and the Jansenists, when the views 
of the Scotists substantially prevailed. See AQUINAS, 
THOMAS A. 


Thomlinson, JosEPH SmirnH, D.D., a minister of 
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the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in George- 
town, Ky., March 15, 1802; and, after serving a time at 
the saddler’s trade, entered Transylvania University, 
- where he held a high rank as a scholar. When Lafay- 
ette visited the institution, Thomlinson was the person 
chosen to tender him the greetings of his fellow-stu- 
dents, He graduated in 1825, and became professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy in Augusta College. 
In the same year he was admitted to the travelling con- 
nection, and in due time was ordained to the offices of 
deacon and elder. Having served as professor for some 
‘time, he was chosen president of the Augusta College, 
and held that office till 1849, when the institution was 
broken down by a withdrawal of the patronage of the 
Kentucky Conference, and the repeal of its charter by 
the legislature of the State. He was subsequently elect- 
ed to a professorship of the Ohio Weslevan University, 
Delaware, O., but declined to accept it, though he acted 
as agent for the institution fortwo years. He accepted 
an election as professor in the university at Athens, 
` O., and, having served in this capacity for a year, was 
chosen president, which latter position he declined on 
account of ill-health. His mind was so affected by the 
sudden death of a favorite son that he never fully re- 
covered; and although elected to the presidency of the 
Springfield High-school and of the State University of 
Indiana, he declined both. He died at Neville, O., June 4, 
1853. See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulpit, vii, 706. 


Thom oi (Qopoi, Vulg. Cuési), a corrupt Greek form 
(1 Esdr. v, 32) of the Heb. name (Ezra ii, 58; Neh. vii, 
55) Taman or THAMAH (q. V.). 


Thompson, Alexander Scroggs, a Presbyte- 
rian minister, was born April 28, 1834,’at Big Spring 
(Springfield), Cumberland Co., Pa. He received his 
early education at Newville Academy under Rev. Rob- 
ert McCachren, and at Shippensburg Collegiate Insti- 
tute under Prof. R. L. Sibbet. At an early age he joined 
the United Presbyterian Church of Big Spring, near 
Newville. He graduated from Jefferson College, Pa., 
in 1864, and soon after entered Princeton Theological 
Seminary, N. J. ‘There he studied two years (1864— 
66), and afterwards spent a third year (1866-67) at 
the Western Seminary at Allegheny, Pa. He was li- 
censed by New Brunswick Presbytery April 18, 1866, 
and supplied New Harmony Church in Donegal Pres- 
bytery during the summer of that year. He was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Allegheny at Worthington, 
Armstrong Co., Pa., Nov. 20, 1867, and on the same day 
installed pastor of Worthington Church, ‘This relation 
continued until his death, which occurred suddenly, Dec. 
4, 1878. He was retiring in his manners, true in his 
friendships, a very successful minister, and a model pas- 
tor. His remains were buried at Newville, Pa. (W.P.S.) 


Thompson, Amherst L., a young Congrega- 
tional missionary, was born at Peru, Mass., in 1834. 
Converted at the age of fourteen, he resulved to prepare 
himself for the ministry. Trusting in Providence and 
his own arm, he went through the curriculum of Monson 
Academy and Amherst College, graduating in 1856. He 
studied theology partly at New York and partly at An- 
dover, graduating at the latter place. He was ordained 
to the missionary work at Amherst Feb. 2, 1860, and on 
the 18th, in company with eight other missionaries, 
sailed from Boston for Urumiyah, Persia, where he ar- 
rived July 1. On Aug. 16 he was taken with a severe 
chill, which soon developed into a terrible fever, complet- 
ing its fatal work on the 25th. He sleeps by the side of 
Stoddard in the little mission burving-ground in Mt. Seir, 
Urumiyah. Mr. Thompson had a vigorous and keen in- 
tellect, coolness and strong common-sense, and a brilliant 
imagination. As a man and a Christian he is repre- 
sented as a model. At- his graduation at Andover he 
delivered an essay on Congregational Church Polity 
Adapted to Foreign Missionary Work, which was pub- 
lished in the Cong. Quarterly, Jan. 1860. See Cong. 
Quar. Rev. 1861, p. 67. 
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Thompson, Anthony, A.B., an English Congre- 
gational minister, was born at Alnwick in 1835. He 
graduated at Spring Hill College, and matriculated at 
the London University. In 1863 he accepted a call 
from Douglas, Isle of Man, and, full of zeal and hope, 
entered upon his labors. His pulpit ministrations were 
marked by many tokens of blessings. He had a deep 
consciousness of the responsibilities attending his posi- 
tion, and faithfully fulfilled the. duties devolving upon 
him. He died April 5, 1866. See (Lond.) Cong. Year- 
book, 1867, p. 322. 


Thompson, Anthony F., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Kentucky, Sept. 2, 1806. He be- 
came an exhorter in 1824, and was soon after licensed as 
a local preacher, received on trial in 1829, appointed to 
Terre Haute Circuit, Indiana Conference, in 1832, and 
died May 19, 1833. He was a young man of excellent 
talents, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, ii, 277. 


Thompson, Charles, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Salem, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1831. He was con- 
verted in 1853; educated at Monmouth College and 
Theological Seminary, Monmouth, III.; licensed by Chi- 
cago Presbytery April 3, 1863; ordained by Monmouth 
Presbytery pastor of Olena and Oquaka churches, IIL, 
June 17, 1863; and died Dec. 31, 1865. He was a good 
man, ‘“ walked with God,” and preached in demonstra- 
tion of the spirit, and with power. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 368. 

Thompson, Frederick Bordine, a missionary 
of the Reformed Church in America to Borneo, was born 
in 1810, and united with the Church in New Brunswick, 
under Rev. Dr. James B. Hardenbergh, at the age of 
seventeen. His pastor having induced him to prepare 
for the ministry, he graduated at Rutgers College in 
1831, and at the Theological Seminary in New Bruns- 
wick in 1834. After being settled as pastor of the 
Church at Upper Red Hook, N. Y., from 1884 till 1836, 
he determined to devote himself to foreign missionary 
work, and was sent by the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, and the Board of Foreign 
Missions of his own Church, with the devoted William 
J. Rohlman, to join the mission in Borneo. He reached 
Singapore Sept. 17, 1838, and labored at Karangan, one 
of the two stations occupied by the mission (the other 
being Sambas), for several vears, with great industry 
and devotion to his work, among the Dyaks. His first 
wife, formerly a Miss Wyckoff, of New Brunswick, died 
in 1839. In 1840 he married a Swiss lady, Miss Combe, 
a teacher in the mission, who also died, in 1844. In 
1847 a hemorrhage of the lungs compelled him to de- 
sist from labor; and, by medical advice, he sailed for 
Europe with his motherless daughter, to place her with 
her relatives in Switzerland, and to try the benefit of 
the change of climate for himself. At first he im- 
proved, but the disease returned, and he died Jan. 17, 
1848. Thus ended the brief career of one whose piety, 
talents, and consecration bade fair to place him, if he 
had been spared, among the very first of modern evan- 
gelists to the heathen. He was a grave, quiet, devout, 
and intensely earnest man. His missionary trials and 
last illness were borne with patient submission to the 
will of God, and with clear views of his acceptance and 
peace with the Lord. His labors among the Dyaks, 
like those of the whole mission, seemed to be fruitless 
of immediate results; but his name lives in the Church 
as a power for missions, and perhaps in future ages 
Borneo will enshrine it among her first evangelists. See 
Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Ch. p. 489. (W.J. R.T.) 

Thompson, George C., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born at Nanticoke, Luzerne Co., Pa., Jan. 
15, 1817. He was converted in December, 1832, edu- 
cated at Cazenovia Seminary, licensed to preach Aug. 6, 
1836, received on trial in the Oneida Conference in 1840, 
and appointed to Dundaff Station; in 1841, to Montrose 
Circuit; in 1842, ordained elder and reappointed to the 
same circuit; in 1843 he became insane, and died Sept. 
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18, 1846, at the New York Lunatic Asylum in Utica. 
Fis talents as a minister were elevated. “In ministerial 
dabors he was abundant, in mental application he was 
excessive.” See Minutes of Annual Conferences, iv, 257. 

Thompson, George Washington, D.D., a 
Presbyterian divine, was born at New Providence, Es- 
sex Co., N. J., Oct. 10, 1819; converted in 1835; gradu- 
ated at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., and at 
the Princeton Theological Seminary; was licensed by 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick; ordained pastor of 
the churches of Mifflinsburg and New Berlin, 1842; be- 
-came pastor of the Church of Lower Tuscarora in 1847, 
and remained there seventeen years. He died Jan. 28, 
1864. Dr. Thompson had an acute, ready, practical 
mind. Asa scholar he was thorough and critical; his 
Expository Lectures on Daniel and on the Romans dis- 
play a vast amount of patient research, deep thinking, 
critical analysis, and full knowledge of the teachings 
-of the Bible. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1865, 
sp. 123. 


Thompson, John, a Presbyterian minister, was 
tborn near Chambersburg, Franklin Co., Pa., Nov. 11, 
‘1772. He received his literary training in the Ken- 
‘tucky Academy, Lexington, studied theology privately, 
was licensed by Transylvania Presbytery in 1799, and 
-ordained by Washington Presbytery, O., in 1801. He 
was pastor of Glendale Church, O.. 1801-33; then re- 
moved to Indiana, beeame a member of Crawfordsville 
Presbytery, and labored as an evangelist. He died Feb. 
15, 1859. He was an earnest revival preacher, an elo- 
‘quent and successful minister, and many persons were 
hopefully converted under his labors. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist, Almanac, 1860, p. 123. 


Thompson, Jonathan, a Wesleyan Methodist 
preacher, was born at Torhouse, Haltwhistle, Northum- 
berland, England. In his early life he resided for a 
time in Ayr, Scotland. He was converted under Cown- 
ley at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. In 1786 he returned to 
Ayr, where he officiated as a local preacher. In 1789 
he came out to labor in connection with the British 
Conference, and was sent to the Inverness Circuit. He 
was soon cut down by a fever in Elgin, Morayshire. 
He was interred in the same tomb that had received 
the remains of the holy Joshua Keighley only a year 
before. Young Thompson was a man of holiness and 
much prayer. “His great zeal for God, united with the 
fervor and imprudence of youth, led him to excessive 
labor in the work of his great Master, which proved the 
cause of his death.” See Minutes of Wesleyan Confer- 
ences, 1790; Atmore, Meth. Memorial, s. v. 

Thompson, Joseph Parrish, D.D., LL.D., an em- 
inent Congregational divine, was born in Philadelphia, 
Aug. 7,1819. He graduated at Yale College in 1838. 
Afterwards he pursued the study of theology at the An- 
dover and New Haven Theological schools. In Novem- 
ber, 1840, he was ordained pastor of the Chapel Street 
Congregational Church in New Haven. While occu- 
pying this position, Dr. Thompson assisted in establish- 
ing The New-Englander. He published also, while at 
New Haven, a Memoir of Timothy Dwight. In 1845 he 
was called to the pastoral charge of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle Church in New York city, and was installed on 
the 15th of April of that year. For some years the Tab- 
ernacle continued to be a great centre of religious inter- 
est. The vast edifice was often thronged by a congre- 
gation composed of strangers, young men, and those who 
had no regular place of worship. The Tabernacle 
Church was the mother of several Congregational 
churches in New York and Brooklyn. The society de- 
termined to sell the Tabernacle in 1855, and the new 
church was built at the intersection of Broadway, Sixth 
Ave., and Thirty-fourth Street. This building was com- 
pleted in 1859, and dedicated April 24 of that vear. Un- 
der the ministry of Dr. Thompson the society flourished 
-exceedingly. When the church was dedicated there 
was a debt upon it of @65,000. No pews were sold, as 
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it was resolved that there should be no private owner- 
ship in the building. In 1863 the society paid off 


-$25,000 of this indebtedness; the remaining sum of 


$40,000 was paid in March, 1864. Notwithstanding Dr. 
Thompson's immediate pastoral labors, he was always 
busy with his pen. In 1845 he printed a Memotr of 
David Hale (late editor of the Journal of Commerce), 
with Selections from his Miscellaneous Writings—a work 
which passed through various editions. In 1846 ap- 
peared his Young Men Admonished, afterwards, in sub- 
sequent editions, which were numerous, entitled Lect- 
ures to Young Men. Hints to Employers appeared in 
1847, and another edition in 1851. Stray Meditations 
was published in 1852; and in 1857 there was a revised 
edition, entitled The Believer’s Refuge. He was one of 
the first editors of the /ndependent, being associated in 
that service with the Rev. Dr. Storrs and the Rev. Dr. 
Bacon. In 1852 he originated the plan of the Albany 
Congregational Convention. He also served as a man- 
ager of the American Congregational Union and of the 
American Home Missionary Society. In 1852 he went 
abroad, visiting Palestine, Egypt, and other Eastern 
lands, This gave an Oriental cast to his subsequent 
studies and writings, and he became well known as an 
authority in Egyptology. Many of his writings upon 
this subject appeared in the North American Review, 
the Biblwtheca Sacra, the Journal of the American Ge- 
ographical and Statistical Society, in Smith’s Dict. of 
the Bible, and the revised edition of Kitto’s Cyclop. of 
Biblical Literature. He published Egypt, Past and Pres- 
ent,in 1856. During the Civil War, Dr. Thompson oc- 
cupied a warmly patriotic position. He did a great 
deal for the Christian Commission. ‘Twice he went to 
the South; he visited the army; and he was a member 
of the Union League Club. His son was killed in the 
service of the country. Dr. Thompson published (1863) 
a souvenir of him entitled The Sergeant's Memorial, by 
his Father. When president Lincoln was assassinated, 
Dr. Thompson delivered a notable eulogy upon him be- 
fore the Union League Club. In 1872 Dr. Thompson 
was compelled by ill-health to sever the relation which 
he had so long maintained with the society. One 
night, while working in his study, he imagined that he 
heard a terrible crash, as if the whole house were fall- 
ing, and he remembered nothing more until he regained 
consciousness at three o'clock in the morning. When he 
resigned his pastoral charge of the Tabernacle Church, 
it made him a gift of $30,000, and individuals gave him 
$20,000 more. Having resolved upon going abroad, he 
took up his residence in Berlin, where he devoted him- 
self to study, especially in Egyptology. During the 
controversy between Bismarck and the pope, at the re- 
quest of the Prussian minister, he prepared and pub- 
lished a work on the relations of Church and State in 
America; and in the Centennial Year he delivered in 
different cities of Europe several addresses concerning 
the United States. His oration occasioned by the death 
of Mr. Bayard Taylor, the American minister, delivered 
in Berlin, was a beautiful and much-admired production. 
He had prepared an address to be delivered before the 
Evangelical Alliance at Basle, Switzerland, on the sub- 
ject of the persecutions in Austria. When Mr. Taylor 
died, Dr. Thompson was spoken of as his successor. It 
is known that when the rumor reached his ears, he 
wrote that he could not accept the position, and con- 
sidered himself unfitted for it. He spoke excellently 
both French and German, and he frequently had oc- 
casion to employ his accomplishments as a linguist 
in the public addresses which he delivered in Europe. 
Though always an invalid, Dr. Thompeon's last illness 
was caused by an accident which had happened to him 
during his visit to London, when, while standing upon 
the doorstep of a friend’s house, he was prostrated by 
vertigo, severely injuring his head. He died at Ber- 
lin, Sept. 20, 1879. Among his other productions may 
be noted The College as a Religious Institution (1859) : 
— Love und Penalty (1860) :— Bryant Grey (1863) :— 
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Christianity and Emancipation (1863) :—The Holy Com- 
Sorter (1866) :—Man in Genesis and Geology (1869) :— 
and Life of Christ (1875) :—with a great variety of pam- 
phiets and of contributions to periodical literature. He 
was understood, at his death, to be preparing a work on 
The Hebrews in Egypt. See N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 22, 1879. 


Thompson, Joseph Russell, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born Sept. 15, 1823. He received a good 
academical training, graduated at Jefferson College in 
1848, and at the Associate Theological Seminary at 
Canonsburg, Pa., in 1851; was licensed by the Associate 
Presbytery of Chartiers in 1852, and ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the Mount Pleasant Church April 25, 
1853. He died Dec. 16, 1861. Mr. Thompson was a 
popular preacher, a constant worker, and a tender and 
thoughtful pastor. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 
1863, p. 365. 

Thompson, Lewis, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Volney, N. Y., April 25, 1830. After receiving 
a classical education, he entered the Union Theological 
Seminary in 1854, and, completing the course, graduated 
in 1857. He was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Church in Whippany, N. J., June 9, 1857. He remained 
in this charge with great acceptability and usefulness 
until 1869, when he resigned to become editor of a relig- 
ious paper in Bricksburg, N. J. He occupied this post 
for two years, and then removed to Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
became a classical teacher, in the occupancy of which 
position he died, April 19, 1873. (W. P. S.) 

Thompson, Otis, a Congregational minister, was 
born in 1773, and was a graduate of Brown University 
in the class of 1798. After his graduation he was a tutor 
in the university for two years (1798-1800). Having 
pursued his theological studies with Dr. Emmons, of 
Franklin, Mass., he was settled for life as pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Rehoboth. For many years 
he received and instructed pupils who were looking for- 
ward to the ministry. He was everywhere regarded as 
a profound theologian, and a man of more than usual 
ability. He published several sermons and discourses, 
and for several years was the editor of a journal known 
as the Hopkinsian Magazine. He died at North Abing- 
ton, Mass., June 26, 1859. (J. C. S.) 


Thompson, Robert Gordon, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born Oct. 22, 1806, in Conemaugh town- 
ship, Indiana Co., Pa. His education preparatory to 
the college was received in part from the Rev. Jesse 
Smith, pastor of the Ebenezer congregation in Indi- 
ana County, and in part in the preparatory depart- 
ment of Jefferson College at Canonsburg, Pa. He 
united, on profession of his faith, with the Chartiers 
Presbyterian Church, Washington Co., in 1827. He 
was graduated from Jefferson College in September, 
1830, and passed from college immediately into Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, N. J., where he spent two 
and a half years (1830-33) in study. He was licensed 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, April 19, 1833; and 
was ordained by the same presbytery, sine tutela, in the 
Great Valley Presbyterian Church, Oct. 7, 1883. Mr. 
Thompson spent the first two years of his ministry 
(from June 1, 1833, to June 1, 1835) as stated supply at 
Poundridge, Westchester Co., N. Y., where his labors 
were accompanied by a blessed revival. Having ac- 
cepted a call to Yorktown, N. Y., he was installed as 
pastor of the Church at that place, May 18, 1836; and 
after a most successful pastorate of ten vears, having 
accepted a call to Tariffville, Conn., was released Feb. 5, 
1846, and installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Tariffville, March 17, 1846. There he labored with 
ability and fidelity six and a half years, when, his health 
becoming impaired, he was released by his presbytery, 
Sept. 30, 1852, and removed to Wisconsin. His next 
field was Roscoe, Ill., where he preached as stated sup- 
ply from Oct. 24, 1852, to. Oct. 8, 1854. From 1855 to 
1862 he supplied, for longer or shorter periods, as his 
health permitted, the churches of Rockford, Roscoe, 
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Brodhead, Wis. From July 1, 1862, he supplied Wil- 
low Creek Church for two years, when, having accept- 
ed a call from that Church, he was installed as pas- 
tor, July 6, 1864; and labored there very usefully until 
he was released, Nov. 16, 1868. He next preached as 
stated supply at Brodhead from Dec. 5, 1869, to Oct. 9, 
1871. A few weeks after the latter date he removed 
to Greeley, Col., to take charge as pastor of a newly 
organized Presbyterian Church, but was never install-. 
ed, although he continued as pastor elect to fill its pul- 
pit until March 1, 1877. From this time he was with- 
out any charge, but continued to be, so far as his age 
and increasing physical intirmities would permit, ac- 
tive in laying the foundation both of the Church and 
of the State in that new region. He died at Greeley, 
March 19, 1879. Mr. Thompson's views of truth were 
clear and strong, and bis voice gave no uncertain sound. 
As a preacher he was solid and able, at the same time 
earnest and affectionate; as a presbyter he was unsur- 
passed in Christian uprightness; as the head of a family 
he tenderly loved, and was beloved. (W. P. S.) 


Thompson, Samuel, a Methodist Protestant min- 
ister, was born on the rocky shores of Maine, Oct. 5, 
1782; he was converted in 1802, and at once began to 
preach. Three years later he was ordained deacon, and, 
after two more, elder. In 1812 he was located, and in 
1816 removed to Wheeling Creek, W. Va., where he spent 
six and a half years, and then withdrew from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and united in the movement 
that eventually resulted in the Methodist. Protestant 
Church. For fifteen years he labored to build up this 
new branch of the Methodist denomination, when from 
conscientious impulses he united others in raising an 
antislavery Church (the Wesleyan). In 1848 he re- 
moved to Iowa, and continued in connection witb the 
Wesleyans until 1860, when, learning of the antislavery 
element in the Methodist Protestant Church, he reunited 
with them at Mount Pleasant, Ia., and continued to labor 
in their interest till his death, Oct. 24, 1867. See Bas- 
sett, Hist. of the Meth. Prot. Church, p. 348. 


Thompson, Samuel H., a Methodist Episcopad 
minister, was born in Westmoreland County, Pa., March 
16, 1786, and carefully instructed in the principles of 
the Christian religion according to the views of the 
Presbyterian Church. In 1804 he joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; was received on trial in the West- 
ern Conference in 1809; and from that time until 1836, 
a period of twenty-seven years, his field of labor in suc- 
cessive years embraced large portions of the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and the whole of the territo- 
ries of Missouri and Mlinois. In all this vast region 
he first assisted to plant the principles of the Gos- 
pel, and afterwards continued to cultivate them with 
the most assiduous labor. In 1836, his health failing, 
he was compelled to take a superannuated relation, and, 
as such, for the next four years he served the Church in 
the stations of Alton, Vandalia, Hillsborough, and Belle- 
ville. In 1840 he was again returned effective, and ap- 
pointed to Belleville station, but died March 19 of that 
year. He was a minister of fine abilities, and every- 
where he breathed the peaceful spirit of Christianity 
around him. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, iii, 
346. 

Thompson, Thomas, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Beaver County, Pa.; awakened at a 
camp-meeting under the preaching of the Rev. William 
Swayze; admitted on trial in the Pittsburgh Conference 
in 1831, and appointed to Leesburg Circuit. He labored 
as follows: Centreville, Mercer, Newcastle, Richmond, 
Salem, Lumberport, and Grandview. In 1843 he be- 
came a supernumerary, and in 1848 a superannuate.. 
He died Feb. 13, 1851. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, iv, 602. 

Thompson, William, an eminent English Wes- 
leyan preacher, was born in the county of Fermanagh, 
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Ireland, in 1733. He was converted young, and in 1757 
he commenced his ministry among the Methodists. In 
1758 he went to England, and soon learned what kind 
of a work it was which he had undertaken. On one oc- 
casion, when Mr. Thompson was preaching, a mob, insti- 
gated by a minister of the Church of England, arose and 
carried him and the principal Methodists on board a 
transport which was ready to sail with a war- fleet, 
England then being engaged in war on the Continent. 
Through the exertions of lady Huntingdon, however, the 
government ordered their release. In 1760 Thompson 
labored in Scotland, but with little success, After 1782 
he travelled some of the principal circuits in England. 
His last was Manchester. He died at Birmingham, 
May 1, 1799, of a disease the seeds of which had been 
sown in 1764 by sleeping in a damp bed—an indiscre- 
tion which killed many of the early Methodist preachers, 
William Thompson was one of the men who piloted the 
bark of Methodism through the troublous waters after 
the death of the great helmsman, Wesley. He was a 
man of that calmness, sagacity, and statesmanlike cast 
of mind which were so much needed at that time, and 
which led to his election as president of the first Confer- 
ence (1791) after Wesley’s death. He was one of the 
committee appointed to converse with Kilham. With 
the endorsement of Benson, Bradburn, Hopper, and oth- 
ers, he sent out the Halifax Circular, which marked out 
a basis for the preservation and government of the in- 
fant Church. Mather and Pawson consulted him on 
the state of the connection. He arbitrated in regard to 
the settlement of the Bristol disputes in which Ben- 
son was embroiled; he approved Mather’s Zetter to the 
Preachers; and he gave to - Methodism its district meet- 
ings and Plan of Pacification. He was one of the 
ablest speakers and closest reasoners in the British Con- 
ference. “Fewer traces,” says Bunting (in his /.1fe of 
his father, Jabez Bunting, ch. vi), “are to be found of 
him than of any of his eminent contemporaries. My 
father used to speak of the old man’s gravity of speech, 
spirit, and demeanor, and of the advantages he himself 
derived from his example and ministry.” See Atmore, 
Meth. Memorial, s. v.; Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1799; Stevens, Hist. of Methodism, iii, 25, 88, 140; Me- 
moir of Entwisle, ch. iii; Smith, Hist. of Wesl. Meth- 
odiem, vol. i, ii (see Index, vol. iii). 

Thompson, William J., a clergyman of the Re- 
formed Church, and a classical teacher of high reputa- 
tion, was born at Readington, N. J., March 8, 1812. He 
was the grandson of John Thompson, a Scotch immi- 
grant who was killed by the Indians near Williamsport, 
Pa. After graduating at Rutgers College in 1834, he 
taught successfully at Millston, N. J. until 1838, when 
he began to pursue the usual course of instruction in 
the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church. He 
entered the ministry in 1841, and was settled over the 
churches of Ponds and Wyckoff, N. J., for three years 
(1842-45), when he accepted the position of rector of the 
Grammar-school of Rutgers College. He held this im- 
portant. place eighteen vears (1845-63), when he resign- 
ed and became principal of the Somerville Classical In- 
stitute, He «lied in 1867. He was a thorough student, 
scholar, and teacher. His standard of education was 
high; his drill incessant, exacting, and minute. He was 
never satisfied until his pupils had been made familiar 
with their subjects. He was also tutor in the classics in 
Rutgers College (1838-41), during bis seminary course. 
Hundreds of his students have passed successfully into 
the learned professions and other honorable callings. 
A paralvsis of the right side, which afflicted him at four 
years of age, and during his whole life, interfered mate- 
rially with his pulpit efficiency, but did not affect his 
voice or mental powers. He was an enthusiastic teach- 
er, sometimes stern and severe in discipline, but al- 
ways conscientious, capable, and successful in dealing 
with intelligent scholars who wished to learn. His 
mind was clear and logically exact; his knowledge was 
always at command. His character was distinguished 
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for unyielding uprightness and an honorable spirit; his. 
attainments in the sacred languages and theology were 
large and accurate. As a preacher, he was plain, with- 
out any ornamentation of style or force of delivery, but 
evangelical in doctrine and practical in his aims. See 
Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Ch. p.492. (W.J.R.T.) 


Thomson, Andrew, D.D., a Scotch Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Sanquhar, Dumfriesshire, July 11, 
1779, and educated at the University of Edinburgh. 
He was pastor of the Church at Sprouston, Roxburgb- 
shire, from 1802 till 1808; afterwards of the East Church 
of Perth till 1810; subsequently of the New Grey 
Friars’ Church, Edinburgh ; and finally of St. George’s 
Church, until his death, Feb. 9, 1831. Dr. Thomson was 
a man of unconquerable zeal, untiring energy, and com- 
manding eloquence. He attacked the British and For- 
eign Bible Society for circulating the Apocrypha with 
the Holy Scriptures. He opposed the abuses of lay 
patronage in the Church of Scotland, effectually de- 
nounced British colonial slavery and other evils, and 
did much to promote education, morality, and evangel- 
ical religion in Scotland. Dr. Chalmers says of him, 
“ His was no ordinary championship; and although the 
weapons of our spiritual warfare are the same in every 
hand, we all know that. there was none who wielded 
them more vigorously than he did, or who, with such an 
arm of might, and voice of resistless energy, carried, as. 
if by storm, the convictions of bis people.” Among Dr. 
Thomson’s works are, Lectures, Expository and Practi- 
cal, on Select Portions of Scripture (Edinb. 1816, 2 vols, 
8vo) :—Sermons on Infidelity (1821, 18mo; 1824, cr. 8vo) : 
—<Sermons on Hearing the Word (1825, 18mo) :— The 
Scripture History (Bristol, 1826, 12mo):—The Script- 
ure History of the New Testament (Lond. 1827, 12mo) :— 
Sermons on Various Subjects (Edinb. 1829, 8vo) :— Doc- 
trine of Universal Pardon, being Sermons with Notes 
(1830, 12mo). He also published a number of Cate- 
chisms, educational and religious works for children.. 
He originated and edited the Edinburgh Christian In- 
structor (1810 sq.), and contributed to the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia. After his death appeared his Sermons 
and Sacramental Exhortations, with Memoir prefixed 
(1831, 8vo; Boston, 1832, 12mo). See Chambers and 
Thompson, Biog. Dict. of Eminent Scotsmen. (W. P. S.) 


Thomson, Edward, D.D., a bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was bom at Portsea, England, 
Oct. 12, 1810, and, with his father’s family, came to 
America in 1818, settling, in 1820, in Wooster, O. He 
studied medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, re- 
ceiving his diploma when nineteen vears of age, and 
commenced his practice. In December, 1831, he was 
converted, and, although brought up a Baptist, entered 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and was admitted into 
the Annual Conference in 1832. After filling appoint- 
ments in Norwalk, Sandusky City, Cincinnati, and Woos- 
ter, he was transferred to the Michigan Conference, 
and stationed at Detroit. From 1838 to 1843 he had 
charge of the Norwalk Seminary ; in 1844 he was elected 
editor of the Ladies’ Repository; in 1846 president of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, where he remained till 
1860, when he was elected editor of the N. Y. Christian. 
Advocate and Journal. In 1864 he was elected to the 
office of bishop, in which capacity he made his first offi- 
cial visit to India. He died of pneumonia at Wheeling, 
W. Va., March 22, 1870. His published works are, Ed- 
ucational Essays (new ed. by D. W. Clark, D.D., Cincin- 
nati, 1856, 12mo) :— Letters from Europe:—Moral and 
Religious Essays :— Biographical and Incidental Sketch- 
es. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8, v.; 
Simpson, Cyclop, of Methodism, 8. v. 


Thondracians, an Armenian sect, founded by Sem- 
bat about A.D. 840, and taking its name from Thon- 
drac, where he established himself. A Paulician by 
birth and education, he formed the acquaintance of 
Medshusic, a Persian physician and astronomer, whose 
influence led him to attempt a combination of Parseeism 
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.and Christianity. This sect, though meeting with no 
favor from the bishops, continually revived, and spread 
-widely in Armenia. At one time in particular, about 
A.D. 1002, it made the most alarming progress, when it 
was joined by bishop Jacob, spiritual head of the prov- 
ince of Harkh. He was voted for the austerity of his 
life, and both he and his followers denounced the false 
confidence which was placed in masses, oblations, alms, 
and Church prayers; and he declared himself opposed to 
the animal sacrifice in the Armenian Church. He was 
taken by the catholicos, branded with the heretical 
mark, proclaimed a heretic, thrown into a dungeon, from 
which he escaped, but was finally killed. Many of the 
reports respecting the doctrines and morals of the Thon- 
dracians, coming as they do from their enemies, are 
doubtless false, or at least exaggerated. See Neander, 
Hist. of the Christ. Church, iii, 588 sq. 
Thor, the god of thunder, in Northern mythology, 
was, next to Odin, the highest and most feared of the 
gods, His parents were Odin and Frigga. His wives 
were the beautiful gold - haired Sif, by whom he had 
two sons, Loride and Mode; and the Jotes maiden Jarn- 
saxa, a giantess of such beauty that Thor, although a 
sworn enemy of the Jotes, could not refrain from mak- 
ing her his wife. She bore him his favorite son Magni, 
who was most like his father in courage and strength. 
Terrible is the flight of Thor through the heavens, roll- 
ing, thundering behind the clouds, Still more terrible is 
he when he has buckled his girdle Megingjardar about 
him, which gives him double strength. Thus ready, 
grasping with his iron gloves the hammer Mjölnir, he 
appears as an annihilator among the enemies of the gods. 
Thor’s kingdom is called Thrudvangr; and the palace in 
his realm, Bilskirnir, is the largest that was ever built, 
and contains five hundred and forty halls, There is no 
one so wise as to be able to state all of Thor’s deeds, 
and a day would be too short to mention them all. The 
most remarkable, bowever, are the following: In com- 
pany with his two bucks and the evil Loki, he made a 
journey. Towards evening they came to a certain man 
whom they asked for a night’s lodging. Here Thor 
killed his bucks and ordered them to be fried, and then 
invited his host and family to partake of the repast, 
warning them, however, not to devour the bones, but to 
place them on the spread-out hides of the bucks. Be- 
fore starting farther on his journey the following morn- 
ing, Thor bewitched the hides with his mighty ham- 
mer, and the bucks immediately came to life, fresh and 
young, with the exception that one of them limped, be- 
cause Thialfi, the host’s son, had broken the bone of 
his foot in order to get at the marrow. Now Thor, en- 
raged, threatened to kill the whole family; but he al- 
lowed himself to be pacified, when the father offered 
him both his children, Thialfi and Röskva, as servants, 
“whom Thor carried away on his journey. They lodged 
‘in the iron glove of the giant Utgartsloki, who accom- 
panied Thor under the false name of Skirner, and 
sought to dissuade Thor from journeying towards his 
(Utgartsloki’s) castle. This, however, was useless, and 
the trifling hindrances with which Utgartsloki sought 
to obstruct his path—for example, tying together his 
cloak-sack, in which the provisions were kept—made 
‘Thor the more zealous. Thor attempted, at three dif- 
ferent times, to break the giant’s forehead, but without 
success. Finally they separated, and Thor continued 
his journey with his bucks and servants. About noon 
‘he noticed, in a large plain, a castle which was so high 
that it was impossible for Thor to look over it. The 
travellers arrived at a garden gate; and as Thor found 
it locked and was unable to open it, they managed to 
get through the space between the bars. Inside they 
found a spacious hall, in which there were seated upon 
two benches a great number of giants. King Utgartslo- 
ki, distinguished by his height and dignity, sat in the 
centre, but he did not even seem to notice the strangers, 
who saluted him. He only remarked, “ This small fel- 
dow, I think, is Aukathor, Perhaps you are greater than 
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you appear? What skilful things can you perform? 
In this place no one is permitted to remain who does not 
distinguish himeelf in some art or science.” Loki an- 
swered him that he thought himself to be a great eater, 
and did not believe any one was able to cope with him. 
“We shall see immediately,” said the king, and ordered 
one named Logi, who sat upon the bench, to try an 
eating-match with Loki. Thereupon a large trough 
filled with meat was placed on the ground. At one 
end of the trough sat Logi, at the other end Loki; and 
as the former had eaten nothing for quite a while, he 
devoured very much. But although Loki ate all the 
meat, Logi, besides having eaten his half, devoured the 
bones also. All were agreed that Loki had failed in 
the attempt. “What is that young man able to do?” 
the king inquired further. Thialfi answered he would 
try a walking-match with whomsoever Utgartsloki de- 
sired. The king went out and called a young man 
named Hugi to try a running - match, pointed ont a 
track, and fixed the limit. But Hugi was ahead in 
three successive rounds. The king admitted, however, 
that of all previous racers, none could have beaten 
Thialfi. Then the king asked Thor what he was able 
to do, as he had a great name among the Asas. Thor 
answered that he would try his skill in drinking. Then 
the king brought a large horn, and said, “It requires 
great skill to empty this horn in one drink; some have 
accomplished it in two, yet none have been so unskilful 
as not to be able to empty it in three draughts.” Thor 
put the horn to his lips three times; but when he look- 
ed into the horn, he saw that the water had hardly di- 
minished in quantity. ‘Thor gave it up, and said he 
did not wish to attempt it any longer. Thereupon the 
king said, “Now it is. evident that your power and 
skill are not so great as we supposed, and you will re- 
ceive very little praise should you, in other attempts, 
be again unsuccessful.” Thor answered that he was 
willing to attempt something else, and it surprised him 
much that what he had done was looked upon as a small 
affair. Utgartsloki proposed that he should lift a cat 


‘from the ground, a feat which the smallest boy could 


perform, and the king added that he should never have 
proposed this to Thor were he not persuaded that Thor 
was by no means the mighty king he had been repre- 
sented. A large gray cat was then brought forth, which 
Thor held around the body and attempted to lift from 
the ground. But the more he raised the cat from the 
ground, the more she would curve her back; and, after 


‘having exerted himself as much as possible, he found 


that only one of the cat’s forepaws had been lifted 
from the ground, “Just as I expected,” said the king; 
“the cat is large, and Thor is much behind those who 
have tried to lift her before.” “If I am small,” an- 
swered Thor, “I challenge each of you to a prize-fight, 
because now, as I am angry, I feel my entire strength 
has returned to me.” Upon this, Utgartsloki said, 
“ There is no one here who would not consider it child’s 
play to fight with you; however, call in my old nurse, 
who has fought with more men before; she will prob- 
ably be his match.” The king's nurse, Elle, came, 
and, however much Thor exerted himself, he was not 
strong enough to move her one inch; and when she ap- 
plied her strength, Thor fell on his knee, until the king 
separated them. After very hospitable treatment and 
a good night’s rest, the strangers left the castle, much 
chagrined. But when they were outside the door, the 
king said, “ Now you are out of the castle, to which, 
as long as I have strength, you shall never again be 
admitted, and into which you would not have entered 
had I known Thor's strength. Know now that all 
that has occurred was done through witchery. At first 
I met you in the forest under the name of Skirner; 
there I fastened your provision -bag with iron cords, 
so that you were unable to untie them; then you 
struck at me thrice with your hammer, and the force 
with which you struck at me may be seen in the val- 


| leys hewn out of the hard rocks which, unseen, I had 
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placed between you and me. When you subsequently 
<ame to my castle and made your attempts, I selected 
a man to eat who certainly could eat more than any 
other man, because Logi is a consuming fire that de- 
vours wood and bones and everything. Thialfi ran 
with no one but my thoughts, and it is easy to con- 
ceive how these reached the limit before him. But 
you have accomplished something supernatural, be- 
cause the horn which you attempted to empty was at 
one end sunk in the ocean, and you took such im- 
mense draughts of water that the ocean for a great dis- 
tance became dry, which is now ealled ebb. The cat 
which you lifted from the ground was the Midgard’s 
Serpent, and you were so strong as te lift her so high 
from the earth that only her head and tail were visi- 
ble. Finally, the old nurse with whom you wrestled 
was Old Age itself, and honor be to that man who 
flinches from decrepit old age no more than you. Now, 
farewell, Although I have numerous stratagems re- 
maining to shield my castle, still I hold it advisable that 
you and I should meet no more.” Thor, very wroth to 
see himself thus fooled, grasped his hammer to strike, 
but immediately Utgartsloki and the castle became in- 
visible, and afterwards they saw each other a great dis- 
tance apart on the great plain. To seek revenge at 
least upon the Midgard’s Serpent, Thor sailed shortly 
afterwards upon the ocean with the giant Ymer, and 
went out so far that the giant became afraid. Then he 
threw the head of a large ox, attached to a strong rope, 
into the water, which the Serpent seized upon. When 
she felt herself wounded, she started back with such 
force that Thor's hands, holding the line, struck against 
the ship. He then applied his entire strength, and 
placed his ſoot so firmly upon the bottom of the boat 
that it went through, and he stood upon the bottom of 
the ocean. The giant was very much frightened when 
Thor drew up the Serpent by the line, and gazed at 
her with his fiery eyes, as she aimed a stream of poi- 
son at him. Then Thor raised his hammer, but, be- 
fore he could strike, Ymer had cut the line, and the 
Serpent fell back into the water. Thor then threw the 
giant head-foremost into the ocean, so that his feet ap- 
peared above the water. He then waded ashore. An- 
other deed was done by Thor under Gejw6d and Hrug- 
ner. The Wends also worshipped Thor as one of the 
highest gods. They erected to him numerous monu- 
ments, cut from a willow-tree, which was to represent 
the face of the god without any fourm. A platform 
built about the monument was used as an altar to wor- 
ship upon. 

Thorn is the rendering, in many passages of the 
A. V., of eleven different Hebrew words and two (accu- 
rately only of one) Greek words; but, as we will see 
below, there are no less than twenty -two words in 
the original languages of the Bible variously translated 
“thorn,” “thistle,” “ brier,” etc., and signifying thorny 
and prickly plants. Some of these, however, are prob- 
ably so interpreted only because they are unknown, and 
may merely denote insignificant shrubs. We have else- 
where treated most of these in detail, and we therefore 
briefly recapitulate them below alphabetically, though 
we can hardly hope to throw much additional light 
upon what has already baffled so many inquirers. The 
difficulty of identifying them does not arise from any 
deticiency of thorny plants to which the Biblical names 
might be applied, but from the want of good reasons for 
selecting one plant more than another; for, as Celsius 
thas said, “ Fuerunt in Judæa haud pauca loca a spinis 
«diversorum generum denominata, quod esset hæc terra 
non tantum lacte et melle fluens, sed herbis quoque inu- 
4ilibus, et spinis multifariis passim infestata.” As exam- 
ples, we may mention the genera of which some of the 
species are thorny, such as Acacia, Astragalus, Acan- 
thodium, Alhagi, Fagonia, Tribulus, Berberis, Prunus, 
'Rubus, Cratægus, Solanum, Carduus, Cnicus, Onopordon, 
Eryngium, Rhamnus, Zizyphus; and of species which 
are named from thischaracteristic, Anabasis spinosissima, 
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Paliurus aculeatus, Ruscus aculeatus, Forskalea tenacis- 
sima, Aristida pungens, Salsola echinus, Echinops spino- 
sus, Bunias spinosa, Lyciam spinosum, Poterium spino- 
sum, Atraphaxis spinosa, Prenanthes spinosa, Ononis 
spinosa, Smilax asper, Spartium spinosum, Zizyphus 
Spina Christi. See Borany. 

In the morphology of plants it is now recognised 
that thorns are abortive er undeveloped branches, and 
in many cases under cultivation thorns become true 
branches. A spine or thorn, of which we have exam- 
ples in the hawthorn and the sloe, must be distinguish- 
ed from the prickles (aculei) which belong to the in- 
tegumentary system of the plant, and which are really 
hardened hairs. Of these last we have examples in the 
bramble and the rose, and in the animal economy we 
have something analogous in the spines of the hedge- 
hog and the quills of the porcupine. “May we not see 
in the production of injurious thorns—an arrestment by 
the fiat of the Almighty in the furmation of branches, 
and thus a blight passed on this part of creation—a 
standing memorial of the effects of sin on what. was de- 
clared at first to be very good? It is remarkable to no- 
tice that when Christ became a curse for his people, the 
Jews mocked him by putting on him a crown of thorns, 
and thus what was an indication of the fall of man was 
used by them to insult the seed of the woman who came 
to bruise the head of the serpent. The removal of the 
curse from creation, which is now groaning and travail- 
ing in pain, is frequently set furth by illustrations taken 
from the disappearance of briera and thorns (Isa. lv, 13; 
Ezek. xxviii, 24)” (Balfour, Bot. and Relig. p. 110-115). 

Dr. Thomson (Lund and Book, i, 81) illustrates Isa, 
xxxiii, 12, “The people shall be as the burning of lime, 
as thorns cut up shall they be burned in the tire,” by the 
following observation: “ Those people yonder are cut- 
ting up thorns with their mattocks and pruning-hooks, 
and gathering them into bundles to be burned in these 
burnings of lime. It is a curious fidelity to real life 
that when the thorns are merely to be destroyed they 
are never cut up, but set on- fire where they grow. 
They are cut up only for the lime-kiln” (see also iid. i, 
527 aq. for other scriptural allusions). 

1. AKANTHA (aeav3q) occurs in- Matt. vii, 16; xiii, 
7, 22; xxvii, 27; and also in the parallel passages of 
Mark and Luke, and as forming the crown of thorns, in 
John xix, 2,5. The word is used in as general a sense 
as “thorn” is with us, and therefore it would be incor- 
rect to confine it to any one species of: plant in all 
the above passages, though, no doubt, some particular 
thorny plant indigenous in the neighborhood of Jerusa- 
lem would be selected for plaiting the crown of thorns. 
Hasselquist says of the Nabca Paliurus A thenai of Al 
pinus, now Zizyphus Spina Christi, “In all probability, 
this is the tree which afforded the crown of thorng put 
upon the head of Christ. It is very common inthe 
East. This plant is very fit for the purpose, for it has 
many small and sharp spines, which are well adapted to 
give pain: the crown might easily be made of these 
soft, round, and pliant branches; and what, in my opin- 
ion, seems to be the greater proof i is that the leaves very 
mach resemble those of ivy, as they are of a very deep 
glossy green. Perhaps the enemies of Christ would 
have a plant somewhat resembling that with which 
emperors and generals were crowned, that there might 
be a calumny even in the punishment.” This plant is 
the nebk or dhém of the Arabs, which grows abundantly 
in Syria and Palestine, both in wet and dry places. Dr. 
Hooker noticed a specimen nearly forty feet high, spread- 
ing as widely as a good Quercus ilex in England. The 
nebk fringes the banks of the Jordan, and flourishes on 
the marshy banks of the Lake of Tiberias; it forms 
either a shrub or a tree, and, indeed, is quite common 
all over the country. It grows to the height of six feet 
or more, and yields a slightly acid fruit, about the size 
of the sloe, which is eaten by the Egyptians and Arabs. 
Like its cognate, Paliurus, it abounds in flexible twigs, 
which are armed with a profusion of sharp, strong 
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Zizyphus Spina Christi. (1. The full plant. 2. Details of 
stem, flower, and fruit.) 


prickles, growing in pairs, the one straight, the other 
somewhat recurved (Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, 
p 429). Some, however, have fixed upon Paliurus 
aculeatus, and others upon Lycium horridum, as the 
plaut which furnished the thorny wreath in question. 
See Crown oF THORNS. 

2. ATAD (TN; Sept. ý papvog; Vulg. rhamnus) oc- 
curs as a proper name in Gen. I, 10,11: ‘the threshing- 
floor of Atad.” See ArAD. In the fable in Judg. ix, 
14, 15, the afdd, or “bramble,” is called to reign over 
the trees, From Psa. lviii, 9 it is evident that the atdd 
was employed for fuel: “ Before your pots can feel the 
thorns.” .Atdd is so similar to the Arabic ausuj that it 
has generally been considered to mean the same plant, 
namely, a species of buckthorn. This is confirmed by 
atadmi being one of the synonyms of rhamnus, as given 
in the supplements to Dioscorides. A species of rham- 
nus is described both by Belon and by Rauwolf as being 
common in Palestine, and by the latter as found espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. It has been 
described by Alpinus as having an abundance of long 
branches, on which are found many long and very 
sharp thorns. So Rauwolf, “It puts forth long, slen- 
der, crooked switches, on which there are a great many 
long, strong, and acute thorns.” This has been sup- 
posed by some to be the above-mentioned true Christ’s 
thorn, Rhamnus, now Zizyphus Spina Christi; but by 
others the plant in question is supposed to be Lycium 
Europeum, or L. afrum (box-thorn), both of which 
species occur in Palestine (see Strand, Flor. Pulest. 
Nos. 124,125). Dioscorides (Comm. i, 119) thus speaks 
of the payvoc: “The rhamnus, which some call perse- 
phonion, others leucacantha, the Romans white-thorn, 
or cerbalis, and the Carthaginians atadin, is a shrub 
which grows around hedges; it has erect branches with 
sharp spines, like the oryacantha (hawthorn ?), but with 
small, oblong, thick, soft leaves.” Dioscorides mentions 


three kinds of rhamnus, two of which are identified by. 


Sprengel, in his Commentary, with the two species of 
Lycium mentioned above. In his Hist. Ret Herb., how- 
ever, he refers the papyvoc to the Zizyphus vulgaris. See 
Belon, Observations de Plus. Sing. ete., II, xxviii; Rau- 
wolf, Travels, IIT, viii; Alpinus, De Plant. Ægypt. p. 21; 
Cefsius, Hierob. i, 199. | 

Lyctum Europeum is a native of the south of Europe 
and the north of Africa; in the Grecian islands it is 
common in hedges (English Cyclop. 8. v. “ Lycium ;” see 
also the passages in Belon and Rauwolf cited above). 
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Lycium Furopœum. 


8. BaRKAN (]772, only in the plur.; Sept. Bapra- 
vip) occurs in Judg. viii, 7, 16, where Gideon is de- 
scribed as saying, “Then I will tear your flesh with the 
thorns (kozim) of the wilderness, and with briers (barka- 
nim).” There is no reason for believing that briers, as 
applied to a rose or bramble, is the correct meaning; 
but there is nothing to lead us to select any one prefer- 
ably from among the numerous thorny and prickly 
plants of Syria as the barkanim of Scripture. Rosen- 
müller, however, says that this word signifies “a flail,” 
and has no reference to thorny plants. It probably de- 
notes the sharp stones set in the bottom of the Oriental 
threshing-sledge. See BRIER. 

4. BaTos (ù Barog, “bramble bush,” Luke vi, 44; 
elsewhere simply “ bush”). See Seneh, below. 

5. Bosuin (MUN3, literally stink-weed, from WN3, 
to stink, hence to be worthless; Sept. Baroc; Vulg. 
spina, and so the Targ., Syr., and Arab.; A. V.“ cockle”) 
is the name of a plant or weed of a worthless or noxious 
kind (Job xxxi, 40). From the connection in which it 
is introduced, it is probable that some particular and 
well-known herb is intended; it answers to “thorns” 
(chédch) in the parallel member. Fürst pronounces it a 
useless, noxious, and spinose herb of the cockle or darnel 
species. Celsius (Herod. ii, 201) makes it a poisonous. 
plant, the bish of the Arabic writers, a species of aconite.. 
Lee (Lez. 8. v.) suggests hemlock as the probable syno- 
nym. Zunz gives lolch, and Renan (Livre de Job, ad. 
loc.) ivraie. Tristram remarks (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, 
p. 439), “There is a shrub which attacks corn, and hasa 
putrid smell (Uredo fetida). Some of the arums of 
the corn plains have an intolerably fcetid stench, and 
may well suit the derivation of the word. The stink- 
ing arums are common in Galilee.” See COCKLE. 

6. CHAROL (Dan, from an obsolete root 597, which. 
Gesenius thinks="'AM, fo burn; but Furst thinks= 
"M, in the sense of pricking, and he compares the: 
Pheenician 77D, xepday, Dioscor. iii, 21; also the vul- 
gar Heb. 539M, mustard, from its smarting taste), & 
prickly shrub (A. V. “ nettles,” Job xxx, 7; Prov. xxiv, 














Acanthus spinosa, 


31; Zeph. ii, 9), perhaps a kind of thistle. Tristram 
remarks (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 475), “The charil 
‘would appear to be different from the ordinary nettle, 
since in Prov. xxiv, 31 it is mentioned along with it. 
It cannot be a shrub like the Zizyphus or the Paliurus, 
because it is evidently spoken of by Solomon as a plant 
of quick growth in the corn-fields. It must have been 
of some size, from the passage in Job, where the out- 
casts shelter under it. I am inclined to believe that it 
designates the prickly acanthus (Acanthus spinosa), a 
very common and troublesome weed in the plains of 
Palestine, and equally abundant among ruins, We have 
often seen it in the plain of Esdraelon choking the corn, 
and reaching to the height of six feet. Its sting is 
most irritating and unpleasant, and well supports the 
derivation of the Heb. word, ‘that which burns,’” See 
NETTLE. 

7. CHEDEK (PI; Sept. deavSa, ong éxrpwywr; 
Vulg. spina, paliurus ) occurs in Prov. xv, 19, “The 
way of the slothful is as a hedge of chédek (A.V. 
+thorns’),” and in Mic. vii, 4, where the A, V. has 
“brier.” The Alexand. MS., in the former passage, in- 
terprets the meaning thus, “The ways of the slothful 
are strewed with thorns.” Celsius Hierob. ii, 35), re- 
ferring the Heb. term to the Arabic chadak, is of opin- 
ion that some spinous species of the solanum is intend- 
ed. The Arabic term clearly denotes some species of 
this genus, either the S. melongela, var, esculentum, or 
the S. Sodomeum (apple of Sodom”). See VINE or 
Sopom. Both these kinds are beset with prickles, and 
some species of solanum grow to a considerable size. 
They are very common in dry arid situations. S. sanc- 
tum, the S. spinosum of others, is found in Palestine. 
Dr. Harris is of opinion that chédek is the Colutea spino- 
sa of Forskal, which is called heddud in Arabic, and of 
which there is an engraving in Ruseell’s Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, tab. 5. See BRIER. 

8. CHôäcu (MM; Sept. decay, äravða, axyovy, 
xvidn; Vulg. paliurus, lappa, spina, tribulus), a word 
of very uncertain meaning which occurs in the sense 
of some thorny plant, i is rendered “ thickets” in 1 Sam. 
xiii, 6; “ brambles” in Isa. xxxiv, 13; but usually either 
# thistle,” as in 2 Kings xiv, 9; 2 Chron. xxv, 18 (in 
both which passages it is spoken of as growing on Leb- 
anon); Job xxi, 40 (“Let thistles grow instead of 
wheat,” which shows that it was some rapidly matur- 
‘ing plant); or “thorns,” as in 2 Chron. xxxiii, 11; Job 
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xli, 2 (which shows it had a hard spine); Prov. xxvi, 
9; Cant. ii, 2; Hos. ix, 6. Celsius (Hterod. i, 477) be- 
lieves, from the similarity of the Arabic khosh, that the 
blackthorn (Prunus sylvestris) is denoted; but this 
would not suit the passage in Job, as it is a slow-grow- 
ing tree, Perhaps the term is used in a wide sense to 
signify any thorny plant of quick growth in some fields 
and meadows. ‘There are two classes of thorny weeds 
which choke the corn-fields of Palestine, the thistles 
and the centaureas or knapweeds. ‘These last are chief- 
ly of two kinds, both commonly called star-thistle, name- 
ly, the Centaurea calcitrapa, which is the most frequent 
and troublesome intruder in both cultivated and neglect- 
ed fields in Palestine, and the C. verutum, which is even 
more formidable. See THISTLE, 





Centaurea — 


9. DaRDAR (33) occurs in Gen. iii, 18, “Thorns 
also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee;” and again 
in Hos. x, 8, in both of which passages dardér is con- 
joined with kôts. The rabbins describe it as a thorny 
plant which they also call accobita. The akkud of the 
Arabs is a thistle or wild artichoke. The Sept. and 
Vulg., however, render darddr by the word rpiBodoc, 
tribulus, a caltrop, in both passages, and this will answer 
as well as any other thorny or prickly plant. See Tri- 
bolos, below. 

10. KımôsH (ViA) or kimmésh (AP) occurs in 
Isa. xxxiv, 13; Hos. ix, 6, in both which passages it 
is spoken of as occupying deserted and ruined sites, and — 
is translated “nettles.” Another form of the word, kim- 
mashén (VEAP), occurs in Prov. xxiv, 31, where it is 
used in connection with charil as descriptive of the neg- 
lected field of the sluggard, and is translated “thorns.” 
“ All commentators agree that this is the sting-nettle 
(urtica), of which there are several varieties in Pales- 
tine. The most common is Urtica pilulsfera, a tall and 
vigorous plant, often six feet high, the sting of which is 
much more severe and irritating than our common net- 
tle. It particularly affects old ruins, as near Tell Hum, 
Beisan, and the ruined khan by the bridge over the Jor- 
dan, and forms a most annoying obstacle to the explorer 
who wishes to investigate old remains” (Tristram, Nat. 
Hist. of the Bible, p. 474). The ordinary nettle is a 
well-known wild plant, the leaves of which are armed 
with stings, connected with a small bag of poison; and 
when the leaves are slightly pressed by the hand, the 


_ Stings penetrate the flesh, force in the poison, and pro- 
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duce a swelling with a sharp burning pain. The leaf, 
when wet or dead, does not possess this power, The 
presence of nettles betokens a waste and neglected soil. 
See NETTLE, — 

11, Kôrs (YP) occurs in several passages of Script- 
ure (Exod. xxii, 6; Judg. viii, 7, 16; 2 Sam. xxiii, 6; 
Psa. cxviii, 12; Isa. xxxii, 13; xxxiii, 12; Jer. iv, 3; 
xii, 13; Ezek. xxviii, 24; A.V. invariably “ thorns”) ; 
in two (Gen. iii, 18; Hos. x, 8) it is mentioned along 
with durddr, where the two words may be considered 
equivalent, respectively, to the English thorns and this- 
tles. The Sept. translates it in all the passages by 
a@xaya, and it probably was used in a general sense to 
denote plants which were thorny, useless, and indicative 
of neglected culture or deserted habitations, growing 
naturally in desert situations, and useful only for fuel. 
But if any particular plant be meant, the Ononis spino- 
sa, or “rest-harrow,” mentioned by Hasselquist (p. 289), 
may be selected as fully characteristic: “Spinosissima 
illa et perniciosa planta, campos integros tegit Aigypti 
et Palestinæ. Non dubicandum quin hanc indicaverint 
in alique loco scriptores sacri.” | 





Ononis spinosa. 


12. NaatsOrs (Y18393) occurs only in two passages 
of Isaiah, in both of which it is translated “thorn” in 
the A.V. Thus (vii, 18, 19), “Jehovah shall hiss for 

the fly that is in the uttermost part of the rivers of 
- Egypt, and for the bee that is in the land of Assyria; 
and they shall come, and shall rest all of them in the 
desolate valleys, and in the holes of the rocks, and upon 
all the thorns” (naatsutsim ; Sept. payac; Vulg. frute- 
tum). By some this has been translated crevices; but 
that it is a plant of some kind is evident from lv, 13: 
“Instead of the thorn (naatsûts; Sept. oroin; Vulg. 
saliunca) shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtle-tree.” Some have un- 
derstood it generally as thorn, shrub, thorny shrub, small 
tree, or thicket. Others have attempted to define it 
specifically, rendering it bramble, white-thorn, etc. (Cel- 
sius, Hierob. ii, 190); but nothing certain has been de- 
termined respecting it. Celsius endeavors to trace it to 
the same origin as the Arabic naaz, which he states to 
be the name of a plant of which the bark is employed 
in tanning leather. The meaning of the term, he con- 
tinues, in Chaldee, is infigere, defigere, “to stick into” or 
“fix,” and it is therefore supposed to refer to a prickly 
or thorny plant. R.ben-Melech says that commenta- 
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tors explain naatsuts by the Arabic word sidr, which 
is the name of a well-known thorny bush of Eastern 
countries, a species of Zizyphus. This, Sprengel says, is 
the Z. vulgaris, found in many parts of Palestine, as well 
as in many of the uncultivated tracts of other Eastern 
countries. Others suppose the species to be the nubak 
ofthe Arabs, which is the Zizyphus lotus, and considered 
to be the lotus of the ancients. But from the context it 
would appear that the plant, if a zizyphus, must have 
been a less highly esteemed variety or species. But in 
a wild state these are very abundant, bushy, prickly, 
and of little value. Belon says, “Les hayes, pour la 
plus part, sont de tamarisques, œnoplia (i. e. zizyphi 
species) et rhamnes.” In Freytag’s Arabic Lexicon the 
above Arabic word naaz is said to be the name of a 
thorny tree, common in the Hejaz, the bark of which 
is used in tanning hides, and from whose wood a denti- 
frice is prepared. This might be a species of acacia, of 
which many species are well known to be abundant in 
the dry and barren parts of Syria, Arabia, and Egypt. 
13. SARAB (3%) occurs (in the plur.) only once 
(Ezek. ii, 6) as a synonym of sallén, and is thought by 
many (the rabbins Castell, Furst, etc.) to denote a 


l | thorny plant (A. V. “ brier”), as cognate with sîr; but 
| Celsius (Mierob. ii, 222) contends that it simply means 
| rebels (from the Chald. 359, to resist). 


14. SÊK (Fw, literally a thorn-hedge, so called from 


| the interlacing of the briers) occurs only once (in the 


plur.) as a synonym of ésin for a prickly object in gene 
eral (Numb, xxxiii, 55; Sept. oxóħñoreç; Vulg. clavi; 
A.V. “ pricks”). It occurs in the feminine plur. form 
sukkôth (MY) in Job xli, 7, where it is translated 
“barbed irons.” Its resemblance to the Arabic shék, 
thorn, sufficiently indicates the probability of its mean- 
ing something of the same kind. 

15. SeNEÉH (130) occurs in the well-known passage 
of Exod. iii, 2, where the angel of the Lord appeared 
unto Moses in a flaming fire out of the midst of a “bush” 
(senéh), and the bush was not consumed. It occurs also 
in ver. 3 and 4, and in Deut. xxxiii, 16, but with refer- 
ence to the same event. The Sept. translates senéh by 
Barog, which usually signifies the rubus, or bramble ; so 
in the New Test. Baroc is employed when referring to 
the above miracle of the burning bush. Baroc is like- 
wise used to denote the senéh by Josephus, Philo, Cle- 
mens, Eusebius, and others (see Celsius, Hierod, ii, 58). 
The monks of the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai have a species of rubus planted in their garden 
near their Chapel of the Burning Bush; but this can- 
not be considered as any proof of its identity with the 
senéh from the little attention which they have usual- 
ly paid to correctness in such points. Bové says of it, 
“C'est une espèce de Rubus, qui est voisin de notre R. 
fruticosus.” The species of rubus (our blackberry) are 
not common either in Syria or Arabia. Rubus sunctus, 
the holy bramble, is found in Palestine, and is mention- 
ed by Dr. Russell as existing in the neighborhood of 
Aleppo, and Hasselquist found a rubus among the ruins 
of Scanderetta, and another in the neighborhood of 
Seide. It is also found among the ruins of Petra (?) 
(Calcott). Celsius and others quote Hebrew authors 
as stating that Mount Sinai obtained its name from the 
abundance of these bushes (senéh), “Dictus est mons 
Sinai de nomine ejus.” But no species of rubus seems 
to have been discovered in a wild state on this moun- 
tain. This was observed by Pococke. He found, how- 
ever, on Mount Horeb several hawthorn bushes, and 
says that the holy bush was more likely to have been a 
hawthorn than a bramble, and that this must have beer 
the spot where the phenomenon was observed, being 8 
sequestered place and affording excellent pasture, where- 
as near the Chapel of the Holy Bush not a single herb 
grows. Shaw states that the Oryacantha A rabicu grows 
in many places on St. Catherine’s Mountain. Bové says, 
on ascending Mount Sinai: “J’ai trouvé entre les re- 
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Acacia surrounded by a Brier Bush in Wady Saal, near 
Sinai. (From a photograph by the Editor.) 


chers de granit un mespilus voisin de ’oxyacantha.” Dr. 
Robinson mentions it as called zarur, but it is evident 
that we cannot have anything like proof in favor of 
either plant. Tristram remarks (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, 
p. 438), “The senéh denotes some particular kind of 
bush, and appears to be equivalent tu the Egyptian 
senh, the Acacia Nilotica, very like the Acacta seyal, or 
shittah tree, but smaller and closer in growth. The 
A. Nilotica is common in the Peninsula of Sinai, which 
mountain is by sume conjectured to have derived its 
name from the senéh bush.” But as there is no ety- 
mological connection between the Arabic sunt (which 
is the same as shittah [q. v.]) and the senéh, and as the 
latter is a distinctive term, the basis of the identifica- 
tion of the latter with the acacta entirely fails, especial- 
ly as the Sept. so constantly understands the burning 
bush to have been a bramble-like plant; moreover, had 
it been the well-known tree that yielded the shittim 
wood, we can see no reason for the use of a peculiar or 
different term to designate it. It was evidently not a 
tree at all, but a low bush, probably one of the many 
species of annual thorny plants still abounding on the 
mountain, and which, growing in the rainy season, re- 
main dry and bare during the summer. Hence the 
surprise of Moses that the highly combustible object 
was not consumed. The writer was struck with the 
habit of his native guide on Mount Sinai, who constant- 
ly set fire to these bushes as he met them. See Busu. 

16. SHamiR (772%) occurs in all the same passages 
as the next word, skagith, below, witi. the addition also 
of Isa. xxxii, 13: “Upon the land of my people shall 
come up thorns (kofsim) and briers” (shamir). It is 
variously rendered by the Sept., y#pcoc, yoproc, dépprc, 
dypwortc, Enoa. According to Abu'lfadl, cited by Cel- 
sius ( Hierobd. ii, 188), “the samur ofthe Arabs is a 
thorny tree; it is a species of Sidra which does not 
produce fruit.” No thorny plants are more conspicu- 
ous in Palestine and the Bible lands than different 
kinds of Rkamnacee.. The Arabs have the terms Sa- 
lam, Sidra, Dhal, Nabka, which appear to denote either 
varieties or different species of Paliurus and Zizyphus, 


& Paliurus aculeatus. 


or different states, perhaps, of the same tree; but it is 
a difficult matter to assign to each its particular signi- 
fication. Dr. Tristram states that “the Arabs of the Jor- 
dan valley confine the name samiur to the Paliurus acu- 
leatus, or Christ’s Thorn” (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 428). 

17. SHAytrH (P"W) occurs in several passages of 
Isaiah (v, 6; vii, 23, 24, 25; ix, 18; x, 17; xxvii, 4), in 
all of which it is associated with skamir, the two being 
translated thorns and briers in the A. V. From the 
context of all the passages, it is evident that some weed- 
like plants are intended, either of a thorny or prickly 
nature, or such as spring up in neglected cultures andi 
are signs of desolation, and which are occasionally em- 
ployed for fuel. Nothing has, however, been ascertain- 
ed respecting the plant intended by shdyit/h, and conse- 
quently it has been variously translated in the severa 
versions of the Scriptures, Gesenius thinks it is ety~ 
mologically connected with the shéttah tree (i. q. TIW). 
See SHITTAH. 

18, SıLLÔN (4750) occurs in Ezek. xxviii, 24: “And 
there shall be no more a pricking brier (sillôn) unto the 
house of Israel, nor any grieving thorn (kdts).” The 
Sept. here has oxoAow and the Vulg. offendiculum. So- 
also SALLON (42D) occurs (in the plur.) in Ezek. ii, 6: 
“Though briers (sarabim) and thorns (sallonim) be with 
thee.” ‘The Sept. and Vulg. here render both words. 
vaguely (zapotorpnoover kai tmisvornoovrat, tncredu-. 
li et subversores). Several Arabic words resemble it in 
sound; as sil, signifying a kind of wormwood; silleh, the- 
plant Zilla Myagrum; sillah, the rpayog of the Greeks,. 
supposed to be Salsola kali and S. tragus; sulal or su- 
lalon, which signifies the thorn of the date-tree, while 
the Chaldee word silletá signifies a thorn simply. It is. 
probable, therefore, that sillon has something of the 
same meaning, as also sallonim; but neither the con- 
text nor the etymology affords us a clue to the particu- 
lar plant. ‘Tristram, however, states that “the Arabic 
word sullaon is applied to the sharp points on the ends 
of the palm-leaf, and also to the butcher’s-broom (Rus- 
cus aculeatus), a plant common enough in many parts- 
of Palestine” (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 431). 





Butcher’s-broom (Ruscus aculeatus). 


19. Sîr (""O) occurs (in the plur.) in several pas- 
sages, e. g. in Eccles. xii, 6, “as the crackling of thorns 
(sirim) under a pot,” etc.; Isa. xxxiv, 14, “And thorns 
{sirim) shall come up in her palaces,” etc.; Hos. xi, 6; 
Amos iv, 2; Nah. i, 10. The Sept. and other transla- 
tions have employed words signifying thorns as con- 
veying the meaning of strim ; but the etymology does 
not lead us to select one plant more than another. 

20. StrPAD (9O) is mentioned only once as a des- 
ert shrub (Isa. lv, 13), “And instead of th@ brier (sir- 
pad, Sept. coviZn, Vulg. urtica) shall come up the myr- 
tle.” Though this has generally been considered a 
thorny and prickly plant, it does not follow from the 
context that such is necessarily meant. It would be 
sufficient for the sense that some useless or insignificant 
plant be understood, and there are many such in desert 
and uncultivated places. In addition to Paliurus car- 
duus, Urtica, Conyza, species of Polygonum, of Euphorbia, 
etc., have been adduced; and also Ruscus aculeatus, or 
butcher’s-broom. The etymology of the word is obscure. 

21. TRIBOLOS (rpiGoXoc), Lat. tribiilus, is found in 
Matt. vii, 16,“ Do men gather figs of thistles?” (rpt3c- 
Awy) ; and again in Heb. vi, 8, “ But that which beareth 
thorns and driers (rpiBoXor) is rejected.” The name 
was applied by the Greeks to two or three plants, one 
of which was, no doubt, aquatic, Trapa natans. Of the 
two kinds of land tribuli mentioned by the Greeks (Di- 
escorides, iv, 15; Theophrastus, Hist, Plant. vi, 7, 5), 
one is believed by Sprengel, Stackhouse, Royle, and 
others to refer to the Tribulus terrestris, Linn., the other 
is supposed to be the Fagonia Cretica ; but see Schnei- 


Tribulus terrestris. 
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der’s commentary on Theophrastus, loc. cit., and Du Mos 
lin (Flore Poétique Ancienne, p. 305), who identifies the 
tribulus of Virgil with the Centaurea calcitrapa, Linn. 
(“star-thistle”), Celsius (Hterob. ii, 128) argues in fa- 
vor of the Fagonia Arabica, of which a figure is given 
in Shaw, Travels (Catal. Plant. No. 229); see also For- 
skal, Flor. Arab. p. 88. Both or nearly allied species 
are found in dry and barren places in the East; and, 
as both are prickly and spread over the surface of the 
ground, they are extremely hurtful to tread upon. The 
word rpij3oXog is further interesting to us as being em- 
ployed in the Sept. as the translation of durddr (above). 
The presence of species of tribulus indicates a dry and 
barren uncultivated soil, covered with prickly or thorny 
plants. The Tribulus terrestris, however, is not a spiny 
or thorny plant, but has spines on the fruit. The Greek 
word means literally three-pronged, and originally de- 
noted the caltrop, or military crow-foot, an instrument 
composed of three radiating spikes, thrown upon the 
ground to hinder and annoy cavalry (Veget. iii, 24; 
Plutarch, Moral. ii, 76). See WEED. 

22, TsRN (j¥) or TsENIN (499%) occurs (only in the 
plur.) in several passages of Scripture, as in Numb. 
xxxiii, 55; Josh. xxiii, 13, where it is mentioned along 


‘with sék (sikkim); also in Job v, 5 and Prov. xxii, 5. 


Both are invariably rendered “thorns” in the A. V. 
The Sept. has rpiBodog in Prov. xxii, 5, and SoXidec in 
Numb. xxxiii, 55 and Josh. xxiii, 13, It has been sup- 
posed that zinnim might be the Rhamnus paliurus, but 
nothing more precise has been ascertained respecting 
it than of so many other of these thorny plants; and 
we may therefore, with Michaelis, say, “ Nullum simile 
nomen habent reliquæ linguæ Orientales; ergo fas est 
sapienti, Celsio quoque, fas sit et mihi, aliquid ignorare. 
Ignorantis professio via ad inveniendum verum, si quis 
in Oriente quesierit.” See also THORN-HEDGE. 


THORN In THE FLESH (oxdAoW rg capet), an in- 
fliction (“a messenger of Satan to buffet me”) men- 
tioned by Paul as an offset to his extraordinary revela- 
tions (2 Cor. xii, 7). The expression has called forth 
very many, and some very absurd, conjectures (see the 
commentators, ad loc.), which may be resolved into the 
following heads, the first two of which are, from the 
nature of the case, out of the question: 

1. Spiritual Temptations.—Many have thought that 
the apostle refers to diabolical solicitations (“interjecti- 
ones Satan”), such as blasphemous thoughts (so Ger- 
son, Luther, Calovius), or remorse for his former life 
(Osiander, Mosheim, etc.), or—according to Romish in- 
terpreters who seek a precedent for monkish legends— 
incitements to lust (so Thomas Aquinas, Lyra, Bellar- 
mine, Estius, Corn. à Lapide, etc.). These are all nega- 
tived, not only by their intrinsic improbability, but by 
the qualification “in the flesh.” 

. 2. Personal Hostil- 
tty. — This we know 

Paul frequently ex- 
perienced, especially 

from Judaizing secta- 
ries, and hence this 
<_ explanation has been 
seized upon by many 
ancient interpreters 

(e g. Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Œcume- 

nius, Theodoret), as 

well as later ones (Cal- 

vin, Beza, etc.) and 
moderns ( Fritzsche, 
Schrader, etc.). But 

this, too, could hardly 

with propriety be call- 

ed a “fleshly” afflic- 

tion. 

3. 

This 


Bodily Pain.— 
view has been 


THORN, CONFERENCE OF 


adopted by very many, who differ, however, as to the 
particular ailment. The ancients (Chrysostom, The- 
ophylact, CEcumenius, Jerome, on Gal, iv, 14) mention 


headache, but without assigning any special ground for 


the conjecture. Some have supposed hypochondriacal 
melancholy, which, however hardly answers the condi- 
tions of a oxdéAow, whereby acute suffering seems to be 
implied. So of other speculations, for which see Poli 
Synopsis, ad loc. 
On the whole (remarks Alford, ad loc.), putting to- 


gether the figure here used, that of a thorn (or a point-. 


ed stake, for so oxoAow primarily signifies [see Xenoph, 
Anab. v, 2,5]), occasioning pain, and the coAaguopoc, or 
-buffeting (i. e. perhaps putting to shame), it seems quite 
neceasary to infer that the apostle alludes to some dis- 
‘tressing and tedious bodily malady, which at the same 
‘time caused him mortification before those among whom 
the exercised his ministry. Of such a kind may have 
, been the disorder in his eyes, more or less indicated in 
‘several passages of his history (see Acts xiii, 9; xxiii, 
1 aq.; Gal. iv, 14; vi, 11). But as affections of the 
eyes, however sad in their consequences, are not usual- 
ly (certainly not to all appearance in the apostle’s case) 
very painful or distressing in themselves, they hardly 
-come up to the intense meaning of the phrase. Paul 
was therefore probably troubled with some internal dis- 
-ase of which the marks were evinced only in languor 
and physical anguish. There are few who do not thus 
< bear about in their body” some token of mortal frailty. 
See, in addition to the monographs cited by Volbe- 
ding, Index Programmatum, p. 81; and by Danz, Wér- 
terb. p. 567, Bagot, Thorn in the Flesh (Lond. 1840); 
Princeton Review, July, 1863. See PAUL. 


Thorn, CONFERENCE OF, also known as “the Chari- 
table Conference” (Colloquium Charitativum), was one 
of those efforts to explain away the differences between 
the several bodies of Christians, with a view to religious 
reunion, of which the 17th century furnishes more than 
one example. It was appointed in the city of Thorn, 
in October, 1645, by Ladislaus IV, at the suggestion of 
the Reformed preacher, at Dantzic, Bartholomew Nigri- 
nus, who had become a Catholic, and persuaded the king 
that such a conference would be attended with good re- 
sults. At this all religious parties were to appear and 
confer together on religion, and come to an agreement. 
On the side of the Lutherans, some Saxon divines of 
Wittenberg, especially, were invited from Germany; 
for they were regarded as standing at the head of all 
the German theologians. The Königsberg divines were 
accompanied and assisted by Calixtus of Brunswick, who 
had been invited by elector Frederick William. His con- 
duct and the question of precedence between the Königs- 
berg and the Dantzic divines occupied the entire time of 
the conference, which broke up without any result, Nov. 
21, 1645. The official account of the proceedings of the 
conference are printed in Calovius, Historia Syncretisti- 
ca. See also Schréckh, Ktrchengeschichte seit der Refor- 
mation, iv, 509; Mosheim, Eccl. Hist, iii, 293,359, 373, note. 


Thorndike, HERBERT, a learned English divine, 
was educated in Trinity College, Cambridge, and be- 
came proctor of that university in 1638. In July, 1642, 
he was admitted to the rectory of Barley, Hertford- 
shire; and in September, 1643, was elected master of 
Sidney College, Cambridge, but was prevented from oc- 
cupying that position, it being secured by a Mr, Min- 
shull. Later he was ejected from his living of Barley. 
At the Restoration he was replaced in this living, but 
resigned it on being made a prebendary of Westmin- 
ster. He died July, 1672. He assisted Dr. Walton in 
the edition of the Polyglot Bible, particularly in mark- 
ing the variations in the Syriac version of the Old Test. ; 
and wrote several treatises: A Discourse concerning the 
Primitive Form of the Government of Churches (Camb. 
1641, 8vo):—A Discourse of Religious Assemblies and 
the Public. Service of God (ibid. 1642, 8vo):— A Dis- 
course of the Rights of the Church in a Christian State, 
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etc. (Lond. 1649, 8vo) :—Just Weights and Measures, i. e. 
the Present State of Religion weighed in the Balance, etc. 
(ibid. 1662, 4to):—A Discourse of the Forbearance of 
the Penalties, etc, (ibid. 1670, 8vo) :—Origines Ecclesia, 
ete. (ibid. 1670) :—also his famous book, An Epilogue to 
the Tragedy of the Church of England (ibid. 3 parts, 
1670). 


Thorn-hedge (N9109, mesukdh ; for MINDY, or 
perhaps simply from the interlacing of the briers; Sept. 
ckavwy; Vulg. sepes), a hedge-row of thorny plants (Mic. 
vii, 4). The formidable character of the thorny thick- 
ets in Palestine is noted by almost every traveller. 
Near Jericho Mr. Tristram records as the principal tree 
“the Zizyphus spina Christi, growing twenty or thirty 
feet high, with its subangular branches studded with 
long, pointed, and rather reflex thorns—a true wait-a- 
bit tree. No one can approach it with impunity unless 
clad in leather; and in three days the whole party were 
in rags from passing through the thickets” (Land of Is- 
rael, p. 202). In the same way Messrs. M‘Cheyne and 
Bonar mention how Dr. Keith was baffled in his at- 
tempt to climb a verdant-looking hill by “ strong briers 
and thorns,” through which he found it impossible to 
force a passage. They add, “Some time after, when 
sailing up the Bosphorus, conversing with a gentleman 
whom we had met in Palestine, who appeared to be a 
man of the world, we asked him if he had climbed Mount 
Tabor to obtain the delightful view from its summit. His 
answer was, ‘No; why should I climb Mount Tabor to see 
a country of thorns?’ He was thus an unintentional wit- 
ness of the truth of God’s Word” (Mission of Inquiry, p. 
119). Such predictions as Isa. vii, 28, 24; xxxii, 12-15; 
Hos, ix, 6, acquire additional force from the circumstance 
that it is so often in the midst of magnificent ruins— 
once pleasant “tabernacles”—or in regions which must 
formerly have been rich and fruitful fields, that these 
thorns and briers now maintain their undisputed and 
truculent empire. Thus, at Beth-nimrah, the traveller 
says, “ The buildings may have been extensive, but the 
ruins are now shapeless, and generally choked by the 
prickly vegetation” (Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 522). 
Again, “ We rode up the Ghor, through a maze of zizy- 
phus bush, which encumbers a soil of almost incredible 
richness; watered every mile by some perennial brook, 
but without trace of inhabitant or cultivation. Now 
and then we saw a clump of palm-trees, the ruined heap 
of some old village, or a piece of a broken water-course, 
to tell us that once the hand of civilization was here. 
Myriads of turtle-doves peopled these thickets. We 
put them up absolutely by scores from every bush. 
The nests of the marsh-sparrow bore down the branch- 
es by their weight, and the chirping was literally deaf- 
ening. The bushes and weeds were laden with seeds” 
(ibid. p. 570). In his last words king David compares 
the sons of Belial to “thorns thrust away, because they 
cannot be taken with hands; but the man that shall 
touch them must be fenced with iron and the staff of a 
spear” (2 Sam. xxiii,6,7). A traveller tells how out of 
one of these bushes of nubk he tried to get a dove, 
which, when shot, had fallen into it; “but, thongh I had 
my gloves on, each attempt made my hand bleed and 
smart most painfully, as the thorns will not vield in the 
least. I failed in like manner when I tried to cut a 
stick” (Gadsby, Wanderings, ii, 60). When we remem- 
ber that a single thorn is sometimes a couple of inches 
long, “as sharp as a pin and as hard as a bone,” we can 
appreciate the force of the allusions in Numb. xxxiii, 
55; Prov. xxvi, 9; Ezek. xxviii, 24; 2 Cor. xii, 7; and 
we can understand what a hopeless barrier was a “ hedge 
of thorns” (Prov. xv, 19; Hos, ii, 6). The nubk, or zizy- 
phus, is much used for fuel. Occurring everywhere, it 
is easily obtained; its slender twigs, intensely dry, flash 
up at once in a fierce, brilliant flame, and, although very 
different from the steady glow of retem charcoal, “coals 
of juniper,” a successive supply is sufficient to heat the 
kettle of the camping traveller, To its rapid ignition 
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The Nubk, or Dhdm (Zizyphus spina Christi), 


the psalmist alludes, “ Before your pots can feel the 
thorns, he shalt sweep them away as with a whirlwind” 
(Psa. lviii, 9); where “the brightness of the flame, the 


height to which it mounts in an instant. the fury with | | 


which it seems to rage on all sides of the vessel..give 
force and even sublimity to the image, though taken 
from one of the commonest occurrences of the lowest 
life—a cottager’s wife boiling her pot” (Horsley, ad loc.). 
Exploding so quickly, they are as speedily quenched 
(Psa. cxviii, 12); and there is small result from their 
Noisy crepitation (Eccles. vii, 6). “ Ridicule is a facul- 
ty much prized by its possessors, yet, intrinsically, it 
is a small faculty. A scoffing man is in no lofty mood 
for the time; shows more of the imp than the angel. 
This, too, when his scoffing is what we call just and has 
some foundation in truth. While, again, the laughter 
of fools—that vain sound—said in Scripture to resemble 
‘the crackling of thorns under a pot’ (which they can- 
not heat, but only soil and begrime), must be regarded 
in these later times as a very serious addition to the 
sum of human wretchedness” (Carlyle, Mtscellunies, ii, 
119). Dr. Tristram further remarks, “I have noticed 
dwarf bushes of the zizyphus growing outside the walls 
of Jerusalem in the Kedron vallev; but it is in the 
low plains that it reaches its full size and changes its 
name to the dhém tree. It is sometimes called the 
lotus-tree.. The thorns are long, sharp, and recurved, 
and often create a festering wound. ‘The leaves are a 
very bright green, oval, but not, as has been said, of the 
‘shape of the ivy. The boughs are crooked and irregu- 
lar, the blossom small and white, and the fruit a bright- 
vellow berry, which the tree continues to bear in great 
profusion from December to June. It is the size of a 
small gooseberry, of a pleasant, subacid flavor, with a 
stone like the hawthorn, and, whether fresh or dried, 
forms an agreeable dish, which we often enjoyed, mix- 
ing the berries with leben, or sour milk. There is no 
fence more impervious than that formed of nubk; and 
the Bedawin contrive to form one round their little corn- 
plots with trifling labor. They simply cut down a few 
branches and lay them in line as soon as the barlev is 
sown. No cattle, goats, or camels will attempt to force 
it, insignificant as it appears, not more than a yard high; 
and the twigs and recurved spines become so interwoven 
that it is in vain to attempt to pull the branches aside” 
(Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 429). See THORN. 

The fences of prickly pear or Indian fig (Opuntia vul- 
garis), now so common in the lands of the Bible, were 
unknown in Bible times, the plant having only found its 
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‘as thick as a man’s body. 


THORN WELL 


(Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 432). At present, 
however, it forms the common hedge-thorn of Palestine, 


especially in the villages of the plain of Sharon. It 


grows to the size of a large shrub, the stem of which is 
The leaf is studded with 
thorns, and is of oval shape, about ten inches long, six 
wide, and three fourths of an inch thick; the stem and. 
branches are formed by the amalgamation of a certain 
number of those succulent leaves that grow together- 
the year after their first appearance, when each is laden 
with fifteen or twenty yellow blossoms, which are rapid- 
ly matured into a sweet and refreshing fruit of the size 
and shape of a hen’s egg. See HEDGE. 


Thornton, Thomas C., D.D., a minister of the- 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was born in Dum-- 
fries, Va., Oct. 12, 1794; graduated in his native place, 
and began to preach when sixteen years old. In 1813- 
he entered the Baltimore Conference; and was trans- 
ferred to the Mississippi Conference to take charge of 
Old Centenary College in 1841. From some misunder— 
standing, he left the Methodist and joined the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, but refused ordination, not ac- 
cepting the doctrine of uninterrupted apostolical succes— 
sion. In 1850 he returned to the Methodist Church, 
and was readmitted into the Mississippi Conference in 
1853. He died March 22, 1860. He wrote Theologica? 
Colloquies and Slavery as it Is in the United States. iw 
reply to Dr. Channing. See Simpson, Cyclop. of Meth- 
odism, 8. V. 


Thornton, William Lockwood, A.M: a Wes- 
leyan minister, was born in Yorkshire, Jan. 27, 1811, and 
was a pupil of the venerable James Sigston, Leeds. He 
was accepted at the Conference in 1830, receiving as his 
first circuit an appointment to Glasgow, where he re- 
mained but a vear, and in 1831 was stationed at Hull. 
After a three years’ residence in-that north-eastern sea- 
port, he was removed to the First London Circuit in 
1834, from thence to the Leeds East Circuit in 1837, 
and to Bath in 1838, After a three years’ location at 
Bath, Mr. Thornton’s itinerant career terminated, and 
in 1841 he became the resident classical tutor of the 
first theological institute established in Methodism, 
which, commencing at Hoxton, was afterwards divided 
between Richmond and Didsbury; and in 1842 he went 
to its northern branch, near Manchester. He remained 
there till 1849, when he was appointed editor of the 
Wesleyan periodicals. In 1864 Mr, Thornton repre- 
sented the British Conference at the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; he then proceeded 
to Canada, and presided over that conference, and also 
over that in Eastern British America. On his return 
home, he was elected president of the British Confer- 
ence, but died very suddenly, in his presidential year, 
March 5, 1865. Mr.Thornton was a man of fine talents 
and thorough culture. In early life he had given him- 
self to hard and systematic study. As a preacher he 
was eloquent, his style finished and elegant; as an ed- 
itor he was industrious and successful, 


Thornwell, James Hexer, D.D., LL.D., an emi-- 
nent Presbyterian divine, was bom in Marlborough: 
District, S. C., Dec. 9,1812. He received a good com- 
mon-school training; prepared for college at the Cheraw 
Academy, S. C. : graduated at South Carolina College in 
1831; and subsequently studied at Harvard University 
and in Europe. After some attention to the law, he de-- 
voted himself to theology, was licensed by Bethel Pres- 
byterv, and in 1834 was ordained and installed pastor of 
the Church at Lancaster Court-house, S. C.; and soon: 
after the churches of Waxhaw and Six Mile were added 
to his charge. This relation existed until 1837. when he- 
was elected to the professorship of logic, belles-lettres,. 
and criticism in the South Carolina College, to which 
metaphysics was soon added. In these departments he 
taught with uncommon ability and success. “In Amer- 
ica he fully deserves the distinguished title which his- 
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admirers have long bestowed upon him of ‘the Logi- 
cian.’” In 1840 he resigned his professorship, and was 
installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Colum- 
bia, S. C.; in 1841 became professor of sacred litera- 
ture and evidences of Christianity in South Carolina 
College; in 1851, pastor of the Glebe Street Church, 
Charleston, S. C.; in 1852 accepted the presidency of 
South Carolina College; in 1856 was elected professor 
of theology in the Theological Seminary, Columbia, and 
also pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of that 
place. in which labors he continued until his death, Aug. 
1, 1862. Dr. Thornwell published, The Arguments of 
Romanists from the Infallibility of the Church and Tes- 
timony of the Fathers on behalf of the Apocrypha, Dis- 
cussed und Refuted, etc. (N. Y. 1845). This is an an- 
swer to a series of letters by the Rev. Dr. (afterwards 
bishop) Lynch on the inspiration of the Apocrypha. 
“ As a refutation, this work of Mr. Thornwell’s is com- 
plete” (Bibl. Rep. und Prince, Rev. April, 1843, p. 268) : 
— Discourses on Truth (1855, 12mo0; 1869, 8vo), deliv- 
ere | in the chapel of the South Carolina College; a 
work highly commended. He also published single 
sermons, tracts, essays, etc., and papers in the Southern 
Presbyterian Review. Dr. Thornwell was endowed with 
genius of an exalted character; a clear, penetrating, log- 
ical mind, which was cultivated by profound study. and 
‘consecrated to the advancement of learning and relig- 
ion. “ As a pastor, kind, affectionate, and worthy of all 
reliance; as a pulpit orator, a model of glowing zeal and 
fervid eloquence; as a teacher, gifted.” Rev. H. W. 
Beecher says concerning him, “ By common fame, Dr. 
Thornwell was the most brilliant minister in the Old- 
schoo] Presbyterian Church, and the most brilliant de- 
‘bater in its General Assembly. This reputation he early 
gained and never lost.” See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Alma- 
‘nac, 1863, p. 209; Allibone, Dict. of Bret. and Amer. Au- 
thors, s. v.; Duyckinck, Cyclop. of Amer. Lit. (1856), ii, 
334; La Borde, Hist. of South Carolina College, 1859; 
Presb. Mag. vol. vii. (J. L. S.) 


Thorp, CONSTITUTIONS OF. 
OF, 1363. 


Thorwaldsen, ALBERT BERTEL, the renowned 
Danish sculptor, was born at Copenhagen, Nov. 19, 
1770, and was the son of Gottschalk Thorwaldsen, a na- 
‘tive of Iceland. A tradition had long been preserved 
in his family that “the gods had promised Harold (king 
Harold Hildetand, who was killed in the battle of Bra- 
valla, in 735) a descendant whose fame should spread 
from the extremities of the North even to the sunny 
“regions of the South.” He assisted his father (a carver 
in wood) at a very early age, and when eleven years 
‘old attended the free school of the Academy of Arts, 
‘Copenhagen, receiving when seventeen a silver medal 
‘from the academy for a bas-relief of Cupid Reposing, 
and at twenty the small gold medal for a sketch of 
Heliodorus Driven from the Temple. Two years later 
he drew the grand prize entitling him to the royal pen- 
sion, but, this being then enjoyed by another, he was 
obliged to wait three vears, during which time he con- 
-tinued his professional pursuits and engaged in general 
study. Thorwaldsen set out for Italy May 20, 1796, 
-arrived at Naples in January, 1797, and reached Rome 
March 8. After struggling against many discourage- 
' ments, success waited upon him; his fame spread far 
-and wide; and Christian (then crown-prince) of Den- 
-mark wrote him a pressing invitation to return to Co- 
penhagen, telling him of the discovery of a white mar- 
ble quarry in Norway. In July, 1819, he started to 
‘make his first visit to his native land, and arrived at 
Copenhagen Oct. 3. He was entertained with public 
feasts and other expressions of gratitude for about a 
-year, and then returned to Rome. There he remained 
until 1838, when he decided to return to Copenhagen, 
and the Danish government sent a frigate to convey 
him and his works to Denmark. In 1841, finding the 
climate to disagree with him, he felt compelled to re- 
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turn to Italy, but returned to Denmark in the following 
year. He died suddenly, March 24, 1844. The favor- 
ite style of Thorwaldsen was basso-rilievo, in which he 
was the greatest master of his age. His principal 
works are, Christ and the Twelve Apostles :— Procession 
to Golgotha :—John the Baptist Preaching in the Wilder- 
ness, in the Church of Notre Dame, Copenhagen :— En- 
try into Jerusalem :— Rebecca at the Well. See English 
Cyclop. of Biog. 8. v.; Spooner, Biog. Hist. of Fine Arts, 
8. V. 

Thoth. The Egyptian deity of written learning, 
the author of the mystical treatises on medicine and 
sacred literature, called by the Greeks the Hermetic 
books, and himself, as the author of them, Hermes Tris- 
megistus, and, in his character of introducer of souls in 
Hades, Hermes Psychopompos. He had many names 
and occupations, which led to his identification with 
many of the chief divinities by virtue of a parity of 
offices, He was called on a statue in the Leyden Mu- 
seum “He who is the good Saviour;” and on some of 
the funeral papyri he takes the place of Anubis, or even 
Horus, with respect to the souls of the deceased. In 
the Hall of the Two Truths it was the duty of Thoth 
to weigh the souls of the deceased, and to read from his 
tablets a record of their actions in the past life. Thoth 
was also the god of all writing, and founder of all the 
sciences, He brought to the gods a translation of all 
the sacred books, and he was called the “Scribe of the 
Gods,” and the “ Lord of 
the Divine Words.” In 
another form the god 
Thoth was identified 
with the moon, when 
he would be represented 
with the head of an ibis, 
surmounted bv the horns 
and lunar disk; but of- 
tentimes he was figured 
with a human head, hav- 
ing that of the ibis as a 
cosffure, and wearing the 
Atef crown. As Thoth- 
Axah, or Thoth the 
Moon, he was generally 
entirely naked, and in 
the figure of an infant 
with thin bowed thighs, 
possibly to indicate the 
moon in its first quarter, At other times he was repre- 
sented as an adult man, bearded, and wearing the short 
loin-cloth, or shenti, of the Egyptians; sometimes he car-. 
ried in his hand the eye of Horus, the symbol of the full 
moon, the Cucufa or Uas sceptre, and the crux ansata. 
In his latter characteristics Thoth was regarded as one 
and the same with Khonsu of Thebes, The Cynoceph- 
alus ape was also sacred to the god Thoth, and hiero- 
glyphically figured for him. It was Thoth who re- 
vealed to the initiated certain mysterious words and 
formulas, thus imparting a knowledge of divine things 
which was supposed to elevate man to the height of the 
gods. It was onlv necessary to pronounce these formulas 
in the name of the deceased over his mummy, and to 
place a copy of them by his side in the coffin, to insure 
for him the benefit of their influence in the dangers 
which he had to combat in the lower regions. Should 
any one take possession of the magic-book composed by 
the god Thoth before he has been initiated, supernatu- 
ral catastrophes will assail him. He was also wor- 
shipped by the Pheenicians, Scythians, Germans, Gauls, 
and other ancient nations. His symbol was the ibis; 
and his festival was celebrated on the first day of the 
first moon in the vear.—Cooper, Archutc Dict.s.v. See 
Eeypt. l 

Thra’cia, or THRACE (Opyxn), occurs in the Bible 
in one passage of the Apocrypha only (2 Macc. xii, 35), 
where a Thracian horseman (ræv imréwv Opgkwr ric, 
“a horseman of Thracia”) is incidentally mentioned, 
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apparently one of the body-guard of Gorgias, governor 
of ldumæa under Antiochus Epiphanes (comp. Josephus, 
War, ii, 16,4; Appian, Syr.1; Civ. iv, 88). Thrace at 
this period included the whole of the country within 
the boundary of the Strymon, the Danube, and the 
coasts of the Ægean, Propontis, and Euxine (Herod. iv, 
99; Pliny, iv, 18); all the region, in fact, now compre- 
hended in Bulgaria and Rumelia. Under the Romans, 
Masia Inferior was separated from it (Ptolemy, iii, 11, 
1). In the early times it was inhabited by a number 
of tribes, each under its own chief, having a name of 
its own and preserving its own customs, although the 
same general character of ferocity and addiction to 
plunder prevailed throughout (Herod. v, 3). Thucyd- 
ides (ii, 97) describes the limits of the country at the 
period of the Peloponnesian war, when Sitalces, king of 
the Odrys, who inhabited the valley of the Hebrus 
(Maritza), had acquired a predominant power in the 
country, aud derived what was for those days a large 
revenue from it. This revenue, however, seems to have 
arisen mainly out of his relations with the Greek trad- 
ing communities established on different points of his 
seaboard. Some of the clans, even within the limits 
of his dominion, still retained their independence; but 
after the establishment of a Macedonian dynasty under 
Lysimachus, the central authority became more power- 
ful; and the wars on a large scale which followed the 
death of Alexander furnished employment for the mar- 
tial tendencies of the Thracians, who found a demand 
for their services as mercenaries everywhere. Cavalry 
was the arm which they chiefly furnished (see Homer, 
Odyss. ix, 49), the rich pastures of Rumelia abounding 
in horses. From that region came the greater part of 
Sitalces’s cavalry, amounting to nearly fifty thousand 
(see Herod. i, 94; v,3 8q.; Tacitus, Annal, iv, 35; Hor- 
ace, Sat.i,6; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xvii, 3,5, 2; xviii, 12,1; 
Justin. viii, 3; Mela, ii, 2; Cellarii Notitia, ii, 15; Man- 
nert, Geogr. vii, 1 sq.; Gatterer, in the Comment. Soc. 
Gotting. iv and v [ Germ. by Schlickhorst, Gétting. 
1800]; Smith, Dict. of Class. Geog. s. v.). 

The only other passage, if any, containing an allusion 
to Thrace to be found in the Bible is Gen. x, 2, where 


—on the hypothesis that the sons of Japhet, who are- 


enumerated, may be regarded as the eponymous repre- 
sentatives of different branches of the Japetian family 
of nations—Tiras has by some been supposed to mean 
Thrace; but the only ground for this identification is a 
fancied similarity between the two names. A stronger 
likeness, however, might be urged between the name 
Tiras and that of the Tyrsi, or Tyrseni, the ancestors of 
-the Italian Etruscans, whom, on the strength of a local 
tradition, Herodotus places in Lydia in the ante-histor- 
ical times, Strabo brings forward several facts to show 
that in the early ages Thracians existed on the Asiatic 
-as well as the European shore; but this circumstance 
furnishes very little help towards the identification re- 
‘ferred to. See TIRAS. 


Thrase’as, or rather THRAS&’uS (Opacaiog, Vulg. 
Thraseas), the father of Apollonius (q. v.), Syrian gov- 
ernor of Coele-Syria and Pheenicia (2 Macc. iii, 5). 

Three (THIRTY, etc.) (Shalésh, Ww), WDH, etc.) 
frequently occurs as a cardinal number; thus, 2°29 wu, 

three years (Lev. xix, 23); as an ordinal, YDW mwa, 
in the third year (2 Kings xviii, 1); in combination 
with other numbers, as mwy wu), thirteen; and it is 
also used in the plural as an ordinal for thirty, mawdy 
(1 Kings xvi, 23). For other forms and uses of the 
‘words, see the Hebrew lexicons. 

The nouns wou, wd, and widw, literally, accord- 
ing to one derivation, a third man, are used in the sense 
of a commander or general, sometimes as connected with 
war-chariots or cavalry. Thus (Exod. xiv, 7), “ Phara- 
oh took all the chariots of Egypt and captains (nui>ui, 
third men) over all this armament” (>> 9), not, as in 
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our translation, “over every one of them ;” Sept. rpi- 
orarag iri wavtwy, tristate over all; Vulg. duces to- 
tius exercitus. So it is said (xv, 4) that “the choice 
of all Pharaoh’s captains” Oyb), or third men, were 
drowned; Sept. avaßáraç rpıoráraç; Vulg. principes. 
The Septuagint word seems chosen upon the assumed 
analogy of its etymology to the Hebrew, guasi rptro- 
orarng, “one who stands third.” According to Origen, 
tristates has this meaning, because there were three 
persons in each chariot, of whom the first fought, the 
second protected him with a shield, and the third guid- 
ed the horses. Wilkinson, however, says, “ There were 
seldom three persons in an Egyptian war-chariot, ex- 
cept in triumphal processions. In the field each one 
had his own car with a charioteer” (Ancient Egyptians, 
i, 335). Jerome, on Ezekiel xxiii, says, “ Tristate, 
among the Greeks, is the name of the second rank after 
the royal dignity.” But it is possible that the ideal 
meaning of the verb WSW may be to rule or direct, as 
appears from its share in such words as naudw, “exe 
cellent things,” or rather “rules and directions” (Prov. 
xxii, 20), and bwin, “a proverb,” from SWA, “ to rule,” 
hence an authoritative precept. According to this 
sense, our translation renders the word we “ lord :” 
“a lord on whose hand the king leaned” (2 Kings vii, 
2; comp. v, 17,19). If the latter derivation of the He- 
brew word be admitted, it will cease to convey any al- 
lusion to the number three; of which allusion Gesenius 
speaks doubtinglv of any instance, but which he decid- 
edly pronounces to be unsuitable to the first passage, 
where the word evidently stands in connection with 
war-chariots (see Gesenius, s. v. W"bw). See Car- 
TAIN. 

Three days and three nights. “For as Jonas was 
three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall 
the Son of man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth.” The apparent difficulty in these 
words arises from the fact that our Lord continued in 
the grave only one day complete, together with a part 
of the day on which he was buried and of that on 
which he rose again, The Hebrews had no word ex- 
pressly answering to the Greek word vuySnpepor, or 
natural day of twenty-four hours, an idea which they 
expressed by the phrases a night und a day or a day 
and a night. Thus (Dan. viii, 14), “ Unto two thousand 
and three hundred evening mornings (i.e. days, as it is in 
our translation), then shall the sanctuary be cleansed.” 
Thus, also, what is called “forty days and forty nights” 
in Gen. vii, 12, is simply “ forty days” in ver. 17; where- 
fore, as it is common in general computations to ascribe 
a whole day to what takes up only a part of it, when 
this was done in the Jewish language it was necessary 
to mention both day and ntght; hence a part of three 
days was called by them three days and three nights. 


‘We have another example in 1 Sam. xxx, 12, where 


the Egyptian whom David’s men found in the field is 
said to have eaten no bread, nor drunk any water, three 
days and three nights. Nevertheless, in giving an ac- 
count of himself, the Egyptian told them that his mas- 
ter had left him “because three days ago I fell sick;” 
in the Hebrew it is J fell sick thts third day, that is, 
this is the third day since I fell sick, Indeed, among 
the Hebrews, things were said to be done after three 
days which were done on the third day (comp. 2 Chron. 
x, 5 with ver. 12; Deut. xiv, 28 with xxvi, 2). Agree- 
ably to these forms of speech, the prophecy of our Lord’s 
resurrection from the dead is sometimes represented as 
taking place after three days, sometimes on the third 
day (see Whitby, Macknight, Wakefield, Clarke, ad loc.). 

The phrase “ three and four,” so often repeated (Amos 
i), means abundance, anything that goes on towards ex- 
cess. It finds its parallel in Virgil’s well-known words, 
O terque quaterque beati (“O three and four times hap- 
py,” Æn. i, 94; see also Odyss. v, 306). 

Three has also been considered, both by Jews and 
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Christians, as a distinguished or mystical number, like | The word raßépva is plainly the Latin taberna in 


“seven.” Ainsworth, on Gen. xxii, 4, has collected 
many such instances, but they appear to be somewhat 
fanciful. A ternary or trinal arrangement of subjects, 
however, is very prevalent in the Bible (see an anony- 
mous monograph on The Triads of Scripture [Lynch- 
burg, 1866]). See NUMBER, 

Three Chapters (Tria Capitula), the title of an 
edict published by the emperor Justinian. He having, 
in the year 542, been shocked by some of the writings 
of Origen, published an edict in which nine of the chief 
Origenist errors were set forth and condemned, Origen 
himself being also anathematized. Theodore, the Mo- 
nophysite bishop of Cæsarea in Cappadocia, devised a 
plan by which to avenge the memory of Origen, and to 
strengthen the position of the Monophysites. He per- 
suaded the emperor that the Acephali might be restored 
to the Church and reconciled to the decrees of Chalce- 
don, if the writings under three “ heads” or “ chapters” 
which he named were condemned, and so ceased to be- 
come stumbling-blocks to them by seeming to support 
the Nestorian heresy. These were (1) the Epistle of 
Theodoret against the twelve anathemas of St. Cyril, 
(2) the Epistle of Ibas of Edessa to Maris, and (3) the 
works of Theodore of Mopsuestia. ‘All these writings 
having carried weight with them at the Council of 
Chalcedon, the condemnation of them by Justinian 
would be, to a certain extent, a repudiation of that coun- 
cil, and so a recognition of the Monophysites condemned 
by it. Attracted by the hope of reconciling the Aceph- 
ali, and not seeing these censequences, the emperor pub- 
lished the edict of the Three Chapters, A.D. 544; giv- 
ing a profession of his own faith, and anathematizing 
the three works above named. The edict was sub- 
scribed by the four Eastern patriarchs, and, after some 
hesitation, it was also assented to by Vigilius, bishop of 
Rome, with an added clause to the effect that in doing 
so he did not condemn the Council of Chalcedon. This 
assent he afterwards retracted when excommunicated 
by a council at Carthage, and in 550 declared the East- 
ern bishops separated from the communion of Rome. 
The condemnation of the Three Chapters, with a simi- 
lar reservation respecting the Council of Chalcedon, 
was, however, confirmed by the fifth General Coun- 
cil, A.D. 553, the second Council of Constantinople. 
See Mansi, Concil. ix, 61, 181, 487; Natal. Alex. v, 
502 
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Three Denominations, a name given to the In- 
dependents, the Baptists, and the Presbyterians at the 
time when these three sects represented the great body 
of English Dissenters. They were the Dissenters rec- 
ognised by the Act of Toleration (1 William and Mary, 
c. 18), and had the privilege granted to them of pre- 
senting corporate addresses to the sovereign.—Blunt, 
Dict. of Sects, 8. v. 


Three Taverns (Tptic TaBepvai, Grecized from 
the Latin Tres Taberne), a station on the Appian Road, 
along which Paul travelled from Puteoli to Rome (Acts 
xxviii, 15). The Roman Christians went, in token of 
respect, to meet Paul at these places, having been prob- 
ably apprised of his approach by letters or express 
from Puteoli (ver. 13-15)—one party of them resting 
at the Three Taverns, and the other going on to Appii 
Forum. When the apostle saw this unequivocal token 
of respect and zeal, Re took fresh courage. ‘There is no 
doubt that the Three Taverns was a frequent meeting- 
place of travellers. A good illustration of this kind of 
intercourse along the Appian Way is supplied by Jose- 
phus (Ant, xvii, 12,1) in his account of the journey of 
the pretender Herod Alexander. He landed at Puteoli 
(Diceearchia) to gain over the Jews that were there; 
and “when the report went about him that he was 
coming to Rome, the whole multitude of the Jews that 
were there went out to meet him, ascribing it to Divine 
Providence that he had so unexpectedly escaped.” See 
PAuL 


Greek letters, and denotes a house made with boards or 
planks, quasi ¢rubenu. Wooden houses, huts, etc., are 
called taberna. Thus Horace, “ Pauperum tabernas re- 
gumque turres” (Carm. i, 14,18). Hence the word also 
means shops, as distinguished from dwelling - houses. 
Horace uses it for a bookseller’s shop (Sat. i, 4,71), and 
for a wine-shop (Ep. i, 14, 24). The shops at Pompeii 
are booths, connected in almost every case with dwell- 
ings behind, as they were in London three centuries 
ago. When eatables or drinkables were sold in a Ro- 
man shop, it was called taberna, tavern, victualling- 
house. Grotius observes that there were many places 
in the Roman empire at this time which had the names 
of Forum and Tabernæ, the former from having mar- 
kets of all kinds of commodities, the latter from furnish- 
ing wine and eatables. The place or village called 
“Three Taverns” probably, therefore, derived its name 
from three large inns, or eating-houses, for the refresh- 
ment of travellers passing to and from Rome. Zosimus 
calls it rpta xamnXeia (ii, 10). Appii Forum appears to 
have been such another place. Horace mentions the lat- 
ter, in describing his journey from Rome to Brundusium, 
as “ differtum nautis, cauponibus atque malignis”—stuff- 
ed with rank boatmen, and with vintners base (Sat. i, 5, 
8). That the Three Taverns was nearer Rome than Ap- 
pii Forum appears from the conclusion of one of Cicero's 
letters to Atticus (ii, 10), which, when he is travelling 
south-eastwards from Antium to his seat near Formie, 
he dates “ Ab Appii Foro, hora q ”—from Appii Fo- 
rum, at the fourth hour; and adds, “Dederam aliam 
paulo ante, Tribus Tabernis” (I wrote you another, a 
little while ago, from the Three Taverns). Just at this 
point a road came in from Antium on the coast, as we 
learn from the same letter of Cicero (Att. ii, 12). The 
Itinerary of Antoninus places Appii Forum at forty-three 
Roman miles from Rome, and the Three Taverns at 
thirty-three; and, comparing this with what is observed 
still along the line of road, we have no difficulty in 
coming to the conclusion that the Three Taverns was 
near the modern Cisterna (see Smith, Dict. of Greek 
and Rom. Geog. ii, 1226 6, 1291 b). In the 4th century 
there was a bishop of Three Taverns, named Felix (Op- 
tatus, lib. i). It has been stated by some that the place 
still remains, and is called Tre Taverne. Thus, in Eve- 
lyn’s time (1645), the remains were “yet very faire” 
(Diarte, i, 184). But recent travellers have been una- 
ble to find more than a few unnamed remains on the 
spot indicated (Chaupy, Maison d Horace, iii,383; D'An- 
ville, Analyse de l'Italie, p. 195; Westphal, Rom. Kam- 
pagne, p. 69; Fleck, Wissenschq/ftl. Reise, I, i, 375). See: 
Appit FORUM. 

Threshing (prop. B47; but sometimes TYIN, to 
tread out, addodew; and occasionally 03M). The He- 
brews made use of three different processes for separa- 
ting the grain from the stalk (comp. Isa. xxviii, 27 sq.), 
an operation always carried on in the open air. See 
STRAW. . 

1. In the earliest period, and even later for small quan- 
tities, especially in the former part of the harvest sea- 
son, and for the frailer kinds of grain, the seed was beat- 
en out with sticks (OAM, Sept. paBdiZear). This was 
a process applied to other agricultural products (Jerome, 
ad Isa. ìoc. cit.), as well as to field grain (Judg. vi, 11; 
Ruth ii, 17; Isa. xxviii, 27; comp. Columel. ii, 21; Stra- 
bo, iv, 201). It is a method still in use in the East 
(Robinson, ii, 650; iii, 233). See HARVEST. 

2. Usually, however, horned cattle (Mishna, Shebiith, 
v, 8, as still in Egypt, Arabia, and Syria), seldom asses 
or (in modern times) horses (Shaw, p. 124; Bucking- 
ham, p. 288), were driven around, usually yoked in pairs 
or several abreast, and these, by means of their hoofs 
(Mic. iv, 13), cut up and separated the chaff and straw 
from the grain (Isa. xxviii, 28; Jer. l, 11; Hos. x, 11; 
comp. Varro, De Re Rust. i, 51; Homer, Zl. xx, 495 sq.; 
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Pliny, xviii, 72). So also in ancient Egypt (Wilkinson, 
2d ser, i, 87,90). See THRESHING-FLOOR. 

3. The most effectual method of threshing was by 
means of threshing-machines (PNM 47 [Arab. no- 
raj], or simply PANN, Isa. xxviii, 27 ; xli, 15; Job xli, 
22; also ]P73, Judg. viii, 7,16; see Gesen. Thesaur. p. 
244; rpiBodor, tribulum, Pliny, xviii, 72; Talm. 5299), 
These consisted sometimes of a wooden plank (trahea, 
or traha) set with sharp stones or iron points, which 
was dragged over the sheaves (Rashi, on Jsa. xli, 15; 
comp. Varro, i, 52; Columel. ii, 21; Virgil, Georg. i, 164), 
sometimes of a sort of cart or wheeled sledge ( plostellum 
Phenicum; comp. Jerome, ad Isa. xxv, 10, and xxviii, 
27). Such a wagon is mentioned in Isa. xxviii, 27 sq. 
(maY {DIN and mba bana). See THRESHING-IN- 
STRUMENT., 

Cattle were used for this vehicle, as usually still 
among the Arabians (Wellsted, i, 194); and the Mosaic 
law forbade the yoking-together of various kinds of 
beasts, as well as the muzzling of the animals (Deut. 
xxv, 4; Josephus, Ant, iv, 8, 21; 1 Cor. ix, 9; Talmud, 
Kelim, xvi, 7; comp. Ælian, Anim. iv, 25), a usage 
prevalent among the ancient Egyptians and other na- 
tions (Bochart, Hieroz. i, 401; comp. Michaelis, Mos, 
Recht, iii, 1380). See Muzzve. 

Threshing is frequently employed by the Hebrew 
poets as a figure of the divine or providential chastise- 
ments, especially national invasion (Isa. xli, 15; Jer. li, 
33; Mic. iv, 13; Hab. iii, 12). In one passage (Isa, 
xxi, 10), the bruised grain is made an image of the 
captive Jews, See generally Schottgen, Triture et Ful- 
loniæ Antiquitates (‘T'r. ad Rh. 1727; Lips. 1763); Paul- 
sen, Ackerbau, p. 110 sq. See AGRICULTURE. 

Threshing-floor (973, géren, GAwy ; Chald, “IN, 
idddr, Dan. ii, 35), a level and hard-beaten plot in the 
open air (Judg. vi, 37; 2 Sam. vi, 6), on which the 
sheaves of grain (Mic. iv, 12) were threshed (Isa. xxi, 
10; Jer. li, 33; Matt. iii, 12; the Mishna remarks that 


























Oriental Threshing-floor. 


the threshers wore gloves, Kelim, xvi, 6), so that the 
wind had free play (Hos, xiii, 3; Jer. iv, 41; comp. 
Varro, De Re Rust. i, 51, 1, “ Aream ease oportet in agro 
sublimiore loco, quam perflare possit ventus”). The top 
of a rock is a favorite spot for 
this purpose. The sheaves were 
carried straight from the field, 
either in carts, or, as more com- 
monly happens in the present 
day, on the backs of camels and 
asses, to the threshing-floor. On 
this open space the sheaves were 
spread out, and sometimes beaten 
with flails—a method practiced 
especially with the lighter kinds 
of grain, such as fitches or cum- 
in (Isa. xxviii, 27) — but more 
generally by means of oxen. For 
this purpose the oxen were yoked 
side by side, and driven round 
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THRESHING-INSTRUMENT 


over the corn, by a man who superintended the opera- 
tion, so as to subject the entire mass to a sufficient 
pressure; or the oxen were yoked to a sort of ma- 
chine (what the Latins called ¢ribulum or trahea) 
which consisted of a board or block of wood, with 
bits of stone or pieces of iron fastened into the lower 
surface to make it rough, and rendered heavy by some 
weight, such as the person of the driver, placed on 
it; this was dragged over the corn, and hastened the 
operation (ver. 27; xli, 15). The same practices are 
still followed, only mules and horses are occasionally 
employed instead of oxen, but very rarely. Dr. Robin- 
son describes the operation as he witnessed it near 
Jericho: “Here there were no less than five floors, all 
trodden by oxen, cows, and younger cattle, arranged 
in each case five abreast, and driven round in a circle, 
or rather in all directions, over the floor. The sled, or 
sledge, is not here in use, though we afterwards met with 
it in the north of Palestine. By this process the straw 
is broken up and becomes chaff. It is occasionally turn- 
ed with a large wooden fork having two prongs; and, 
when sufficiently trodden, is thrown up with the same 
fork against the wind, in order to separate the grain, 
which is then gathered up and winnowed. The whole 
process,” he adds, “is exceedingly wasteful, from the 
transportation of the corn on the backs of animals to 
the treading-out upon the bare ground” (Researches, ii, 
277). During this operation the Mohammedans, it 
seems, generally observe the ancient precept of not muz- 
zling the oxen while treading out the corn; but the 
Greek Christians as commonly keep them tightly muz- ` 
zled. See THRESHING, 

As in the East there is no rain during the harvest 
season (Hesiod, Opp. 558), the threshing-floors were in 
the open field, and were carefully selected and managed 
(Virgil, Georg. i, 178 sq.; Pallad. vii,1; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
xii, 32; xv, 8; xvii, 14; xviii, 71, etc.). The farmers 
remained on the corn-floor all night in order to guard 
the product (Ruth iii, 4, 6, 14). The threshing-place 
was of considerable value, and is often named in con- 
nection with the wine-press (Deut. xvi, 13; 2 Kings vi, 
27; Hos. ix, 2; Joel ii, 24), since wheat and wine and 
oil were the more important products of the land (Mish- 
na, Baba Bathra, ii, 8). They often bore particular 
names, as that of Nachon (2 Sam. vi, 6) or Chidon (1 
Chron. xiii, 9), of Atad (Gen. 1, 10), of Ornan, or Arau- 
nah (2 Sam. xxiv, 18, 20; 1 Chron. xxi, 15; Josephus, 
Ant, vii, 13, 4). See Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 314; 
Hackett, Jllustr. of Script. p. 160; Van Lennep, Bible 
Lands, p. 79; Conder, Tent-Work in Palestine, ii, 259. 
See AGRICULTURE. 


Threshing-instrument was a sledge for driving 
over the sheaves and separating the grain. These 
sledges, called among the Hebrews by the general term 
npn, barkanim, rendered “briers” in Judg. viii, 7, 16, 
were of two kinds, corresponding respectively with two 
words, the first of which alone is rendered as above in 
the A. V. See THRESHING., 

1. Morág (37%, so called from triturating ; 2 Sam. 





-Oriental Plain Threshing-sledge. 


THRESHOLD 


xxiv, 22; 1 Chron. xxi, 23; Isa. xli, 15; by ellipsis 
churits, pointed, Job xli, 22; Isa. xxviii, 27; Amos i, 3) 
was a threshing-instrument still in use in the north of 
Palestine. Prof. Robinson, who frequently saw this rus- 
tic threshing-sledge, says, “It consists chiefly of two 
planks fastened together side by side, and bent upwards 
in front; precisely like the common stone-sledge of New 
England. Many holes are bored in the bottom under- 
neath, and into these are fixed sharp fragments of hard 
stone. The machine is dragged by oxen as they are 
driven round upon the grain; sometimes a man or a boy 
sits upon it. The effect of it is to cut up the straw quite 
fine” (Researches, ii, 306). 

2. Agalah (239, rendered “cart” or “ wagon”) was 
a threshing-sledge with wheels or rollers of wood, iron, 
or stone, made rough and joined together in the form 
-f a sledge (Isa. xxviii, 27, 28). Mr. Lane found it still 
in use in Egypt, perhaps somewhat improved, He says, 





Oriental Wheeled Toreen OE -sledges. A. Bottom; B. 


seat. 


“For the purpose of separating the grain of wheat or 
barley, etc., and cutting the straw, which serves as fod- 
der, the Egyptians use a machine called norag, in the 
form of a chair, which moves upon small iron wheels, or 
circular plates, generally eleven, fixed to three thick 
axle-trees; four to the foremost, the same number to 
the hindmost, and three to the intermediate axle-tree. 
This machine is drawn in a circle, by a pair of cows or 
bulls, over the corn” (Mod, Egyptians, ii, 33). 

Threshold is the rendering in the A. V. of three 
Heb. words, 

1. Saph (30, so called perhaps from the attrition 
there, Judg. xix, 27; 1 Kings xiv, 17; Ezek. xl, 6, 7; 
xliii,8; Zeph. ii, 14; elsewhere “ door” or “ door-post”), 
the sill, or bottom, of a door-way. See GATE. 

2. Miphtan (#2, so called apparently from its 
firmness or stretch), obviously to be interpreted of ye 
sill, or bottom beam, of a door (1 Sam. v, 4, 5; Zeph. i, 9 
Ezek. xlvii, 1); but perhaps meaning sometimes, as the 
Targum explains it, a projecting beam, or corbel, at a 
higher point than the threshold properly so called (Ezek. 
ix, 3; x, 4,18). See Door. 

3. Asdph (F/R, only in the plur. Asuppim, D"BOR, 
collections ; Sept. ovvayayeiv; Vulg. vestibula; Neh. 
xii, 25), a storehouse or depository (“Asuppim,” 1 
Chron. xxvi, 17), especially as connected with the 
western gates of the Temple, hence called beth-A suppim 
(ver. 15). See AsupPim. 

Throne (NO32, kissé; Spdvoc, a seat, as often ren- 
dered; twice NOD, kisséh, 1 Kings x, 19; Job xxvi, 9 
Chald. XO"3, korsé, Dan. v, 20; vii, 9, so called as be- 
ing covered, i. e. either the seat itself or with a canopy) 
applies to any elevated seat occupied by a person in au- 
thority, whether a high-priest (1 Sam. i, 9), a judge 
«Psa. cxxii, 5), or a military chief (Jer. i, 15). In Neh. 
iii, 7 the term is applied to the official residence of the 
governor, which appears to have been either on or near 
to the city wall. In the holy of holies, between the 
cherubim, was the throne of Jehovah, the invisible king 
of the Hebrews (Exod. xxv, 22). See PAVILION. 

The use of a chair in a country where ‘he usual post- 
ures were squatting and reclining was at all times re- 
garded as a symbol of dignity (2 Kings iv, 10; Prov. 
ix, 14). In order to specify a throne in our sense of the 
term, it was necessary to add to kissé the notion of roy- 
alty; hence the frequent occurrence of such expressions 
as “the throne of the kingdom” (Deut. xvii, 18; 1 
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THRONE 


Kings i, 46; 2 Chron. vii, 18). The characteristic feat- 
ure in the royal throne was its elevation: Solomon’s 
throne was approached by six steps (1 Kings x, 19; 2 
Chron. ix, 18); and Jehovah’s throne is described as 
“high and lifted up” (Isa, vi, 1; comp. Hom. Odyss. i, 
130; iv, 136; Curtius, v, 2, 13). The materials and 
workmanship were costly : that of Solomon is described 
as a “throne of ivory” (i. e. inlaid with ivory), and over- 
laid with pure gold in all parts except where the ivory 
was apparent. It was furnished with arms or “stays,” 
after the manner of an Assyrian chair of state (see Raw- 
linson, Herod. iv, 15). The steps were also lined with 
pairs of lions, the number of them being perhaps de- 
signed to correspond with that of the tribes of Israel. 
As to the form of the chair, we are only informed in 1 
Kings x, 19 that “the top was round behind” (appar- 
ently meaning either that the back was rounded off at 
the top or that there was a circular canopy over it). In 
lieu of this particular, we are told in 2 Chron. ix, 18 that 
“there was a footstool of gold fastened to the throne,” 
but the verbal agreement of the descriptions in. other 
respects leads to the presumption that this variation 
arises out of a corrupted text (Thenius, Comm. on 1 
Kings, loc. cit.)—a presumption which is favored by the 
fact that the terms w22 and the Hophal form DIANA 
occur nowhere else. The king sat on his throne on state 
occasions, as when granting audiences (1 Kings ii, 19; 

xxii, 10; Esth, v, 1), receiving homage (2 Kings, xi, 
19), or administering justice (Prov. xx, 8). At such 
times he appeared in his royal robes (1 Kings xxii, 10; 
Jonah iii, 6; Acts xii,21). Archelaus addressed the mul- 
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Assyrian Chair of State. 


titude from “an elevated seat and a throne of gold” (Jo- 
sephus, War, ii, 1, 1). A throne was generally placed 
upon a dais or platform, and under a canopy ; and in the 
sublime description of the King of kings (Rev. iv), this 
latter is compared to the emerald hue of the rainbow. 
In Rev. iv, 4; xi, 16 the elders who represent the 
Church as reigning with Christ are seated on thrones 
placed around his; and in ii, 18 Satan is represent- 
ed as imitating the roval seat of Christ. For mod- 
ern Oriental thrones, see Van Lennep, Bible Lands, 
p. 643. 

Mr. Layard discovered in the mound at Nimrid, 
among other extraordinary relics, the throne on which 
the Assyrian monarchs sat three thousand years ago. It 
is composed of metal and of ivory, the metal being richly 
wrought. and the ivory beautifully carved. The throne 
seems to have been separated from the state apartments 
by means of a large curtain, the rings by which it was 
drawn and undrawn having been preserved (Nin. and 
Bab, p. 198). The chair represented on the earliest 
monuments is without a back, the legs are tastefully 
carved, and the seat is adorned with the heads of rams, 


THRONE, EPISCOPAL 


The cushion appears to have been of some rich stuff, 
embroidered or painted. The legs were strengthened 
Yy a cross-bar, and frequently ended in the feet of a lion 
or the hoofs of a bull, either of gold, silver, or bronze 
(Nineveh, ii, 235). The throne of the Egyptian mon- 
archs is often exhibited on the ancient monuments. 
See CHAIR. 
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Ancient Egyptian Throne. 


The throne was the symbol of supreme power and 
dignity (Gen. xli, 40), and hence was attributed to Je- 
hovah both in respect to his heavenly abode (Psa. xi, 
4; ciii, 19; Isa. xvi, 1; Acts vii, 49; Rev. iv, 2) and to 
his earthly abode at Jerusalem (ver. iii, 17), and more 
particularly in the Temple (xvii, 12; Ezek. xliii, 7). 
Similarly, “to. sit upon the throne” implied the exercise 
of regal power (Deut. xvii, 18; 1 Kings xvi, 11; 2 
Kings x, 30; Esth. i, 2), and “to sit upon the throne 
of another person” succession to the royal dignity (1 
Kings i, 13). The term “throne” is sometimes equiva- 
lent to.“ kingdom” (2 Chron. ix, 8; Acts ii, 30; Heb. i, 
8). So, also, “thrones” designates earthly potentates 
and celestial beings, archangels (Col. i, 16). See SEAT. 


THRONE, EpiscoPat, the official seat placed in the 
cathedral, or chief seat of a diocese, and occupied by 
the bishop on public occasions, This was the common 
honor and privilege of all bishops from very early times. 
Thus Eusebius calls the bishop of Jerusalem’s seat 
Spvvog azocroXtic, the apostolical throne, because 
James, bishop of Jerusalem, first sat in it. It was also 
called Biya, rostrum; and Ypovoc vpnrdc, the high 
throne, because it was exalted somewhat higher than 
the seats of the presbyters, which were on each side of 
it, and were called the second thrones, It generally 
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Ecclesiastical Throne and its Accessories. 
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1. Episcopal throne, 2. Presbyters’ seats ; 3. Communion-table; 4. Cibo- 
rium ; 5. Beina or chancel; 6. Chancel rail. 


stood at the east end of the choir or sanctuary; that is, 
in churches which were built in the form of basilicas, 
and were apsidal. This is still the case at Milan and 
Augsburg. In mediæval times the bishop’s seat was 
frequently the best and most exclusive stall on the 
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ing the solemn recital of divine office. During mass, 


Loki as his chambermaid, to Thrym. 
mendous appetite of the bride caused great astonish- 


THUGS 


and on occasions when services took place at the altar, 
his throne was placed against the north wall within the 
sanctuary. Most of the English thrones are of wood,- 
richly carved, while abroad they are frequently of stone. 
At St. Mark’s, Venice, the Cathedral of Malta, and at. 
the Cathedral of Verona the episcopal thrones are of 
marble. At Ravenna, Spalatro, and Torcello they are 
of alabaster; at St. Peter’s, Rome, the throne is of 
bronze; and at Ravenna, St. Maximian’s throne is of 
ivory. In Portugal and Spain the episcopal throne is 
commonly that one which in England is occupied by 
the dean, the first on the decani side. See Bingham, 
Christ. Antig. bk. ii, ch. ix, § 7; Lee, Gloss. of Liturg. 
Terms, s. v.; Walcott, Sacred Archeol, s. v. 


Thrupp, Francis Josern, an English clergyman, 
was born in 1827, and educated at Winchester School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he obtained a 
fellowship. He took orders in the Church of England, 
travelled in the East, and became vicar of Barrington, 
Cambridgeshire, where he died, Sept. 24, 1867. He was 
the author of Ancient Jerusalem: a New Investigation 
into the History, Topography, and Plan of the City, etc. 
(Camb. 1855, 8vo) :—ZJntroduction to the Study and Use 
of the Psalms (1860, 2 vols. 8vo):—The Song of Songs : 
a New Translation, Commentary, etc. (1862) :—and The 
Burden of Human Sin as Borne by Christ (three ser- 
mons). He also furnished articles for Smith’s Dict. of 
the Bible, and prepared part of the commentary on the 
Pentateuch for the Speaker's Commentary. See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Thrym, in Norse mythology, was a giant king of 
great strength, who, being a born enemy of Thor, sought. 
to deprive him of his weapons in order to make him less 


dreadful for the giants. He succeeded in robbing Thor: 


of his frightful hammer, Mjölnir, while Thor had fallen 
asleep. Loki discovered the thief and sought to nego- 
tiate with him. Thrym assured Loki that he did not 
intend to deliver up the hammer until the beautiful 
Freia was given him as his wife. When this was told 
secretly to Freia, the goddess of love, she became so 


angry that everything shook, and her golden necklace- 
broke in twain. 


Then it seemed as if there were no 
remedy. Loki, however, who was always ready with 


advice, proposed that Thor should dress himself as the 


bride. Although this plan seemed too womanish for 
the mighty Thor, he nevertheless decided to try it; 
and went veiled, laden with riches, and accompanied by 
There the tre- 


ment; but Loki knew how to excuse the goddess by 


the pretence of an eight days’ fast, to which he said 
‘she had subjected herself from longing for Thrym. So, 
also, her flaming eyes were excused from having been 


awake eight days. Thrym’s sister, more cautious than . 
the fat giant, was suspicious of the matter, and would. 
probably have detected the deception, as she had demand- 
ed to see the ring of Freia; but no sooner had Thrym 
brought him the hammer of Thor, to dedicate with it the 
bride, than Thor, seeing his Mjölnir, grasped it, and de- 
stroyed all the giants. 

Thugs (Hinda, thugna, “to deceive” ), a religious 
fraternity in India, professedly in honor of the goddess 
Kali, wife of Siva, who were addicted to the committal 


. | of murders, and lived chiefly upon the plunder obtained: 


from their victims, They were also called Phansigars,. 
or “stranglers,” from the Hinddstani phanst, a “ noose.” 
The proceedings of the Thugs were generally these :. 
banding together in gangs of from ten to fifty, and. 
sometimes as high as three hundred, they assumed the 
appearance of ordinary traders; travelling, if able, on 
horseback with tents and other comforts; if not able 
to travel in this manner, they assumed more humble 
characters. Each gang had its yemadar, or leader; its 
guru, or teacher; its sothus, or entrappers; its bhuttotes, 


south side, and almost invariably occupied by him dur- | or stranglers; and its laghuees, or grave-diggers, 


THUGS 


Their mode of procedure was generally as follows: 
Some of the gang were employed to collect information 
respecting the movements of persons of means; and 
when they found one about to undertake a journey, en- 
deavored to insinuate themselves into his confidence. 
They then proposed to him to travel in their company, 
under the plea of safety or for the sake of society, or else 
followed him, waiting for au opportunity to murder. 
This was generally accomplished by throwing a cloth 
around the neck of a victim, disabling him by strangula- 
tion, and then inflicting the fatal injury. After the mur- 
der was perpetrated, the body was mutilated and secretly 
buried, so as to make detection the more difficult, The 
mode of dividing the plunder seems to have been to 
appropriate one third to their goddess Kali, one third 
to the widows and orphans of the sect, and the remain- 
der to the partners in the assassination. 

The Thugs had for their patron goddess Devi or 
Kali, in whose name they exercised their profession, and 
to whom they ascribed their origin. Formerly they be- 
lieved Kali assisted them by devouring the bodies of 
their victims; but through the curiosity of one of the 
profession who pried into the proceedings of the god- 
dess, she became displeased, and condemned them in 
future to bury their victims. She, however, presented 
her worshippers with one of her teeth for a pickaxe, a 
rib for a knife, and the hem of her lower garment for a 
noose. The pickaxe was regarded with the highest rev- 
erence by the Thugs: it was made with the greatest 
care, consecrated by many and minutely regulated cer- 
emonies; intrusted to one selected for this dignity on 
account of his shrewdness, caution, and sobriety; and 
was submitted to special purifications each time after 
it had been used in the preparation of a grave. 

In honor of their guardian deity, there is a temple 
dedicated at Bindachul, near Mirzapur, to the north of 
Bengal. When about to go out upon a murdering ex- 
pedition, the Thugs betook themselves to the temple of 
the goddess, presented their prayers, supplications, and 
offerings there, and vowed, in the event of success, to con- 
secrate to her service a large proportion of the booty. 
So implicit was their trust in Kalt that no amount of 
misfortune, even death, could make them waver in their 
faith in her. All the evil that befell them they attrib- 
uted to a want of faithful observance of all the divinely 
appointed rules of their sanguinary craft. After every 
murder they performed a special solemnity called Tapuni, 
the principal feature of which consisted in addressing a 
prayer tothe goddess, and in making the murderers 
partake of gaur, or consecrated sugar, the effect of 
which was believed to be irresistible. Another feast ob- 
served by the Thugs throughout India is Kurhae Karna, 
or Kote. It is also in honor of Kalt, and the requisites 
for its celebration are goats, rice, ghee (butter), spices, 
and spirits, The superstitions of the Thugs are all of 
Hindf origin; but they are also adopted by the Mo- 
hammedans, who, while stout adherents to the tenets 
of the Koran, yet pay divine honors to the Hindi god- 
dess of destruction. This inconsistency they sometimes 
reconcile by identifying Kalt, whose other name is 
Bhavani, with Fatima, the daughter of Mohammed, 
and wife of Ali, and by saying that Fatima invented 
the use of the noose to strangle the great demon Ru- 
kutbijdana. 

At various periods steps have been taken by the na- 
tive and English governments to suppress the Thugs, but 
it is only since 1831 that energetic measures have been 
adopted by the British authorities to counteract the evil. 
This has been successfully accomplished by captain 
(afterwards Sir William) Sleeman, who secured the ar- 
rest of every known Thug, or relative of a Thug, in In- 
dia. They were colonized at Jubbulpore, where tech- 
nical instruction was affurded them and their children. 
Their descendants are still under government supervis- 
ion there, and the practice of Thuggee has become ex- 
tinct. For a fuller account of the Thugs the reader is 
referred to Sleeman, Ramaseeana, or a Vocabulary of 
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THUNDER 


the Peculiar Language used by the Thugs (1836); Tay- 
lor, The Confessions of a Thug (Lond, 1858) ; Thornton, 
Illustrations of the History and Practices of the Thugs 
(ibid. 1837). 

Thumbstall, in ecclesiastical nomenclature, is a 
ring, set with pearls and rubies, or a rich ornament worn 
by the bishop over that part of the thumb of his right 
hand which had been dipped in the chrism, or holy oil. 
This was worn out of respect to the holy oil, and to pre- 
serve his garments from stains. It was removed at that 
part of the service when he washed his hands. This 
ring was anciently called a “ poucer.” 

Thum’mim. See Urm AND THUMMIM. 

Thunder (prop. 03°, rdam, Bpovry ; occasionally 
(Exod. ix, 28, 29, 38, 34; xix, 16; xx, 18; 1 Sam. vii, 
10; xii, 17,18; Job xxviii, 26; xxxviii, 25] dip, kél, 
voice, as an elliptical expression for Jehovuh’s voice 
[ Psa. xxix, 8 aq., etc.]; so also in the plur. mxdip, thun- 
ders, Exod. ix, 23, etc.; which is likewise elliptical for 
the full voices of God [ix, 28]; once [Job xxxix, 19 
(28)] erroneously in the A. V. for M33"), raaméh, a 
shuddering, i. e. probably the mane of a horse as brist- 
ling and streaming in the wind). This sublimest of all 
the extraordinary phenomena of nature is poetically 
represented as the voice of God, which the waters. 
obeyed at the Creation (Psa. civ, 7; comp. Gen. i, 9).. 
For other instances see Job xxxvii, 4, 5; xl, 9; Psa. 
xviii, 13; and especially ch. xxix, which contains a 
magnificent description of a thunder-storm. Agree- 
ably to the popular speech of ancient nations, the poet. 
ascribes the effects of lightning to the thunder, “The 
vuice of the Lord breaketh the cedars” (ver. 5; comp. 
1 Sam. ii, 19). In Jer. x, 13 the production of rain by 
lightning is referred to: “ When he uttereth his voice, 
there is a multitude of waters in the heavens, he mak- 
eth lightnings with (or for) rain.” See Rain. ‘Thun- 
der is also introduced into the poetical allusion to the 
passage of the Red Sea in Psa. lxxvii, 18. The plague 
of hail on the land of Egypt is very naturally repre- 
sented as accompanied with “mighty thunderings,” 
which would be (literally incidental to the immense 
agency of the electric fluid on that occasion (Exod. ix, 
22-29, 33, 34). It accompanied the lightnuings at the 
giving of the law (xix, 16; xx, 18). See also Psa. 
1xxxi, 7, which probably refers to the same occasion, 
“T answered thee in the secret place of thunder,” liter- 
ally, “in the covering of thunder,” 89" "05, i.e. the 
thunder-clouds. It was also one of the grandeurs at- 
tending the divine interposition described in 2 Sam. xxii, 
14; comp. Psa. xviii, 18. The enemies of Jehovah are 
threatened with destruction by thunder; perhaps, how- 
ever, lightning is included in the mention of the more 
impressive phenomenon (1 Sam. ii, 10). Such means 
are represented as used in the destruction of Senna- 
cherib’s army (Isa. xxix, 5-7; comp. xxx, 30-33). 
Bishop Lowth would understand the description as. 
metaphorical, and intended, under a variety of expres- 
sive and sublime images, to illustrate the greatness, the 
suddenness, the horror of the event, rather than the 
manner by which it was effected (new transl., and notes 
ad loc.). Violent thunder was employed by Jehovah 
as a means of intimidating the Philistines in their at- 
tack upon the Israelites, while Samuel was offering the 
burnt-offering (1 Sam. vii, 10; Ecclus, xlvi, 17). Homer 
represents Jupiter as interposing in a battle with thun- 
der and lightning (Jliad, viii, 75, etc.; xvii, 594; see 
also Spence, Polymetzs, Dial. xiii, 211). The term thun- 
der was transferred to the war-shout of a military leader 
(Job xxxix, 25), and hence Jehovah is described as 
“causing his voice to be heard” in the battle (Isa. xxx, 
30). Thunder was miraculously sent at the request of 
Samuel (1 Sam. xii, 17,18). It is referred to as a natu- 
ral phenomenon subject to laws originally appointed by 
the Creator (Job xxviii, 26; xxxviii, 25; Ecclus, xliii. 


THUNDER 


17); and is introduced in visions (Rev. iv, 5; vi, 1; viii, 
5; xi, 19; xiv, 2; xvi, 18; xix, 6; Esther [ Apoc.] xi, 
5). So in Rev. x, 3, 4, “seven thunders.” See SEVEN. It 
is adopted as a comparison. Thus “as lightning is seen 
before the thunder is heard, so modesty in a person before 
he speaks recommends him to the favor of the auditors” 
(Ecclas, xxxii, 10; Rev. xix, 6, etc.). The sudden ruin 
of the unjust man is compared to the transitory noise 
of thunder (Ecclus, xl, 13) ; but see Arnald, ad loc. One 
of the sublimest metaphors in the Scriptures occurs in 
Job xxvi, 14, “ Lo, these are parts of his ways; but how 
little a portion is heard of him [ YAW, a mere whisper] ; 
but the thunder of his power, who can understand ?” 
Here the whisper and the thunder are admirably op- 
posed to each other. If the former be so wonderful and 
overwhelming, how immeasurably more so the latter? 
In the sublime description of the war-horse (Job xxxix), 
he is said to perceive the battle afar off “ by the thunder 
of the captains, and the shouting” (ver. 25). That part 
of the description, however (ver. 19), “ hast thou clothed 
his neck with thunder?” appears to be a mistranslation. 
To the class of mistranslations must be referred every 
instance of the word “thunderbolts” in our version, a 
word which corresponds to no reality in nature. See 
THUNDERBOLT. 

It is related (John xii, 28) that Jesus said, “ Father, 
glorify thy name. Then came there a voice from heav- 
en, saying, I have both glorified it, and will glorify it 
again.” Some of the people that stood by, but had not 
heard the words distinctly, said it had “thundered,” for 
the voice came from heaven; others who had caught 
the words supposed that God had spoken to Jesus by 
an angel, conformably to the Jewish opinion that God 
had never spoken but by the ministry of angels. Per- 
haps, however, thunder attended the voice, either a lit- 
tle before or after; comp. Exod. xix, 16,19; Rev. iv, 5; 
vi,1. See BATH-KOL. 

Thunder enters into the appellative or surname given 
by our Lord to James and John—Boanerges, 6 torcy, 
vioi Bpovric, says Mark, “sons of thunder” (iii, 17). 
Schleusner here understands the thunder of elo- 
quence as in Aristoph. (A char. 530). Virgil applies 
alike figure to the two Scipios, “ Duo fulmina belli” 
(Æn. vi, 842). Others understand the allusion 
to be to the energy and courage, etc., of the two 
apostles (Lardner, Hist. of the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, ix, 1; Suicer, Thesaurus, s. v. Booyrn). 
Theophylact says they were so called because 
they were great preachers and divines, wo peya- 
AoknpuKag Kai JeoXoyecoraroug. Others sup- 
pose the allusion to be to the proposal of these 
apostles to call fire from heaven on the inhospit- 
able Samaritans (Luke ix, 53,54). It is not 
certain when our Lord so surnamed them. See 
BoANERGES, 

In a physical point of view, the most noticeable 
feature in connection with thunder is the extreme 
rarity of its occurrence during the summer months 
an Palestine and the adjacent countries, From the 
middle of April to the middle of September it is 
hardly ever heard. Robinson, indeed, mentions . 
an instance of thunder in the early part of May M 
(Researches, i, 430), and Russell in July (Aleppo, WS 
ai, 289); but in each case it is stated tobe a most \ 
unusual event. Hence it was selected by Samyel 
as a striking expression of the Divine displeasure 
towards the Israelites: “Is it not wheat harvest 
to-day? I will call upon the Lord, and he shall 
send thunder and rain” (1 Sam. xii, 17). Rain in 
harvest was deemed as extraordinary as snow in / 
summer (Prov. xxvi, 1), and Jerome asserts that (Y 
he had never witnessed it in the latter part \° 
of June, or in July (Comment. on Amos iv, 7); 
the same observations apply equally to thun- 
der, which is rarely unaccompanied with rain 
(Russell, i, 72; ii, 285). Lieutenant Lynch, 
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in the month of May, witnessed a thunder- storm 
in the mountains of Moab, near the Dead Sea, He 
says, “ Before we had half ascended the pass, however, 
there came a shout of thunder from the dense cloud 
which had gathered at the summit of the gorge, fol- 
lowed by a rain, compared to which the gentle showers 
of our more favored clime are as dew-drops to the over- 
flowing cistern. The black and threatening cloud 
soon enveloped the mountain-tops, the lightning play- 
ing across it in incessant flashes, while the loud thun- 
der reverberated from side to side of the appalling 
chasm. Between the peals we soon heard a roaring 
and continuous sound, It was the torrent from the 
rain-cloud, sweeping in a long line of foam down the 
steep declivity, bearing along huge fragments of rock, 
which, striking against each other, sounded like mimic 
thunder” (Expedition, p. 353). See LIGHTNING. 


Thunderbolt (Fw, résheph, a flame, or “coal,” 
Cant. viii, 6; hence lightning ; fig. for arrow, Psa. 1xxvi, 
8; or fever, Deut. xxxii, 24). In accordance with the 
popular notion, “hot thunderbolts” (Psa. lxxviii, 48, 
B pw, Sept. rw wp, Vulg. igni) means “lightnings.” 
“Then shall the right-aiming thunderbolts go abroad” 
(Wisd. v, 21), Borideg aorpawdy, “ flashes” or “strokes 
of lightning.” “Threw stones like thunderbolts” (2 
Mace. i, 16), ovvextpavywoay. The word conveys an 
allusion to the mode in which lightning strikes the 
earth. See LIGHTNING. 


Thundering Legion. See Lecion, THUNDER- 
ING, 


Thurarii, a name given by Tertullian to those who 
sold frankincense to heathen temples, and whose busi- 
ness could not be free from the imputation of idolatry, 
because it furnished what was necessary to the wor- 
ship of idols. 


Thurible, a censer used in some of the services of 
the Roman Catholic Church, made of metal, usually in 
the form of a vase, with a cover perforated to allow the 
scented fumes of the burn- 
ing incense to escape. It 
is usually carried by three 
chains which are attached 
to points around the lower 
portion, while a fourth is 
sometimes connected with 
the above, being united to 
the ring or handle, and is 
used at intervals to raise 
the upper portion or cov- 
ering of the censer and al- 
low the incense to escape 
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Thuribles: 1. Silver-gilt; 2. Copper-gilt. 





THURIFER 


imore freely. In the 8th century thuribles were com- 
‘monly used and directions for their due adoption en- 
joined by the authority of the local synods, At Rome 
there are thuribles of gold in the treasury of the Church 
-ef St. John Lateran, reputed to have been given by 
the emperor Constantine. There is an old silver cen- 
ser at Louvain, more than twelve at Milan Cathedral, 
seven at Metz Cathedral, four of silver-gilt at Notre 
Dame, Paris, of the 14th century, and some remarka- 
ble specimens at Rheims and at Treves. There are 
a few examples still in use in England, and several 
at the South Kensington and the British Museum and 
in private collections. The thurible is used at high 
mass, at vespers, at the benediction with the blessed 
sacrament, at funerals, public thanksgivings, etc. It 
has often been used in the Church of England since 
the Reformation. See Lee, Gloss. of Liturg. Terms, 
.@ v.; Parker, Gloss, of Architect. 8. v. 


Thurifer (incense-bearer), the ministering attend- 
ant in the Roman Catholic Church whose duty it is to 
-carry the thurible or censer and swing it at the appoint- 
-ed time during service. He is ordinarily a chorister 
-or acolyte, but on great occasions a subdeacon, deacon, 
-or even a priest. 


Thurificati, or Thurificatéres (incense-offerers), 
‘names for those who, during the pagan persecutions, 
-consented to offer frankincense on an altar dedicated 
‘to an idol, in order to escape torture or death. This 
act of apostasy severed them from the Christian 
‘Church; aud it was not till, by long penance, they 
had given satisfactory proof of sorrow for their crime 
that they were readmitted. See LAPSED; LIBEL- 
LATICI. 


Thuringia, Councit or (Concilium Quéintilinebur- 
gense or Northusense), was held 
in 1105 by the emperor 
Henry, who had lately suc- 
ceeded in reuniting Saxony to 
the Roman obedience. The 
council was held in the palace. 
The decrees of the preceding 
-councils were confirmed, and 
the heresy of the Nicolaitans 
(meaning the concubinage of 
the clergy) was condemned. 


Thuroferary (incense- 
bearer), a priest who bears the 
-censer during the services of 
the Greek Church. He also 
-assists the officiating priest to 
put on his sacerdotal vest- 
ments, and, during the anthem, 
spreads a veil over the conse- 
-crated vessels. 


Thursday (Anglo-Saxon 
Thors-daeg, i. e. Thors Day), 
the Dies Jovis of the Roman 
calendar, and sacred, in the 
Northern mythology, to Thor. It is called in German 
Donnerstag, thunder day. In the early Church, Au- 
gustine complained that some of the Christiana per- 
sisted in keeping Thursday as a holyday in honor of 
Jupiter. 


THURSDAY or tHe Great Canon, an Eastern 
.phrase for the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 


Thurston, Davin, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
-was born in Georgetown, Mass., Feb. 6,1779. He was 
the uncle of the Rev. R. B. Thurston and half-brother 
-of the Rev. Stephen Thurston, D.D. He graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1804, and was ordained at Win- 
throp, Me., in 1807, where he remained pastor until 1851, 
with no intermission except the year in which he was 
-agent for the American Antislavery Society (1837), and 
the four months in 1850 when he attended the Peace 
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Congress in Frankfort, Germany. During the remainder 
of his life, he labored four years each at Vassalborough, 
Searsport, and Litchfield, Me, He died at the latter 
place, May 7, 1865. Dr. Thurston was a man of emi- 
nent piety, an earnest speaker, and no mean theologian. 
In 1819 he declined a professorship in Bangor Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and in 1853 wished to decline the de- 
gree of D.D. from Dartmouth College. He published 
twenty-two sermons, some in pamphlet form and some 
in periodicals :—Growth in Grace:—History of Win- 
throp (247 pp.):—Letters of a Father to a Son:—and 
newspaper articles without number. See Cong. Quar- 
terly, 1867, p. 313-328. 

Thyati’ra (Ovartipa [ra], Vulg. civitas Thyatire- 
norum), a city in Asia Minor, the seat of one of the 
seven Apocalyptic churches (Rev. i, 11; ii, 18). It was 
situated on the contines of Mysia and Ionia, a little to 
the south of the river Hyllus, and at the northern ex- 
tremity of the valley between Mount Tmolus and the 
southern ridge of Temnus. It was founded by Seleu- 
cus Nicator, and was regarded as a Macedonian colony 
(Strabo, xiii, 928), from the strong Macedonian ele- 
ment in its population, it being one of the many Mace- 
donian colonies established in Asia Minow in the sequel 
of the destruction of the Persian empire by Alexander. 
The original inhabitants had probably been distributed 
in hamlets round about when Thyatira was founded. 
Two of these, the inhabitants of which are termed Areni 
and Nagdemi, are noticed in an inscription of the Ro- 
man times, According to Pliny, it was known in ear- 
lier times by the names Pelopia and Euhtppia (Hist. 
Nat. v, 29). The Roman road from Pergamos to Sar- 
dis passed through it. The resources of the neighbor- 
ing region may be inferred both from the name Euhip- 
piu and from the magnitude of the booty which was 
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Thyatira. 


carried off in a foray, conducted jointly by Eumenes of 
Pergamos and a force detached by the Roman admiral 
from Canæ, during the war against Antiochus, During 
the campaign of B.C. 190, Thyatira formed the base of 
the king’s operations; and after his defeat, which took 
place only a few miles to the south of the city, it sub- 
mitted, at the same time with its neighbor Magnesia- 
on-Sipylus, to the Romans, and was included in the ter- 
ritory made over by them to their ally the Pergamene 
sovereign. 

During the continuance of the Attalic dynasty, Thy- 
atira scarcely appears in history; and of the various 
inscriptions which have been found on the site, not one 
unequivocally belongs to earlier times than those of 
the Roman empire. The prosperity of the city seems 
to have received a new impulse under Vespasian, whose 
acquaintance with the East, previously to mounting 
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the imperial throne, may have directed his attention to 
the development of the resources of the Asiatic cities, 
A bilingual inscription, in Greek and Latin, belonging 
to the latter part of his reign, shows him to have re- 
stored the roads in the domain of Thyatira. From 
others, between this time and that of Caracalla, there 
is evidence of the existence of many corporate guilds in 
the city. Bakers, potters, tanners, weavers, robemakers, 
and dyers (ot Bageïç) are specially mentioned. Of 
these last there is a notice in no less than three inscrip- 
tions, so that dyeing apparently formed an important 
part of the industrial activity of Thyatira, as it did of 
that of Colossæ and Laodicæa. With this guild there 
can be no doubt that Lydia, the seller of purple stuffs 
(moppvpórwrc), from whom Paul met with so favora- 
dle a reception at Philippi (Acts xvi, 14), was connected. 
The country around this city is fertile and well watered, 
abounding in oaks and acacias, and in its numberless 


streamlets are found the leeches used in medicine. 


throughout Austria and the east of Europe in general. 
The mode of taking them is curious: a number of 
children are sent to walk barefooted among the brooks, 
and come back to their employers with their feet 
covered with leeches. The waters here are said to 
be so well adapted for dyeing that in no place can 
the scarlet cloth out of which fezzes are made be so 
brilliantly or so permanently dyed as here, The place 
still maintains its reputation for this manufacture, and 
large quantities of scarlet cloth are sent weekly 
Smyrna. 

Thyatira is at present a populous and flourishing 
town; its inhabitants amount to seventeen thousand, 
and they are on the increase. Its modern name is 
Ak-hissar, or “the white castle.” The town consists 
of about two thousand houses, for which taxes are paid 
to the government, besides two or three hundred small 
huts; of the former, three hundred are inhabited by 
Greeks, thirty by Armenians, and the rest by Turks. 
The common language of all classes is the Turkish ; 
but in writing it the Greeks use the Greek, and the 
Armenians the Armenian characters. There are nine 
mosques and one Greek church. It exhibits few re- 
mains of antiquity, save fragments built into the walls 
of houses. ‘There is, indeed, an ancient building in a 
very ruinous condition at a little distance from the 
city, to which tradition has given the name of the Pal- 
ace of the Cæsars; it is impossible to determine either 
its date or its purpose. But though there is little that 
can be identified, yet for miles around Thyatira are 
precious relics in the form of sarcophagi, capitals of 
columns, and similar fragments, used as troughs, cover- 
ings for wells, and such purposes, 

Thyatira was never a place of paramount political 
importance, and hence her history is less interesting to 
the classical student than those of Ephesus, Sardis, and 
Pergamos, which were the capitals of great kingdoms, 
Her chief hold on our consideration is that at Thyatira 
was seated one of those churches to which the Spirit 
sent prophetic messages by the beloved apostle. The 
message itself is one of peculiar interest, but presenting 
at the same time a remarkable difficulty. After much 
commendation on the virtues and progress of the Church 
—or the elder, pastor, bishop, or angel—the epistle con- 
tinues, “ Notwithstanding I have a few things against 
thee, because thou sufferest that woman (or as the cor- 
rect text has it, thy wife) Jezebel, which calleth her- 
self a prophetess, to teach and to seduce my servants to 
commit fornication, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols” 
(Rev. ii, 20). This is followed by threats of judgment 
upon herself, her lovers, and her children. The question 
naturally arises, What party is represented by this Jeze- 
bel? To understand this message rightly, it will have 
to be borne in mind that Thyatira was very near Per- 
gamos, and that the latter was by far the more important 
city, and probably possessed the more numerous Church; 
the influence and example of Pergamos would be like- 
ly to have a great influence on the smaller city and 
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Church. See Percamos. ` Now, at Pergamos, the Ba- 
laamites, who taught precisely the doctrine here attrib- 
uted to Jezebel, were numerous, as well as the Nico- 
laitans (q. v.). We are not, therefore, at all to be sur- 
prised at finding a party espousing and endeavoring to- 
propagate similar sentiments in Thyatira; but it would 
be a miserable literalism, and contrary to the whole- 
genius of the Apocalyptic imagery, to suppose the lead-. 
er of this heretical sect to be a woman of the name of 
Jezebel. We can only understand by this a person. 
holding substantially the same relation to the official. 
head of the Church in Thyatira which Jezebel of old 
did to the king of Israel; that is, a party that ought to- 
have been in subjection usurping it, for wicked purposes, . 
over the proper ruler. For this the leader is severely 
rebuked, and the heaviest judgments threatened both 
against him and the usurping party unless they re- 
pent. There was still, however, a faithful portion 
who stood aloof from the licentious teaching which 
was propagated. To them the Lord turns with words. 
of encouragement, and exhorts them to hold fast what 
they had received. There is a small error also in 
the text at the commencement of this address. It 
should be “ But unto you I say, the rest in Thyatira ;” 
those, namely, who resisted the pollution. The re- 
ceived text confuses the meaning by putting it, “ But 
unto you I say, and to the rest,” as if both parties 
were alike called to continue steadfast. See JEZE- 


to | BEL. 


The principal deity of the city was Apollo, wor- 
shipped as the sun-god under the surname Tyrimnas, 
He was no doubt introduced by the Macedonian col- 
onists, for the name is Macedonian. One of the three 
mythical kings of Macedonia, whom the genealogists. 
placed before Perdiccas—the first of the Temenide that 
Herodotus and Thucydides recognise—is so called; the 
other two being Caranus and Cenus, manifestly imper- 
sonations of the chief and the tribe. The inscriptions 
of Thyatira give Tyrimnas the titles of mpómroňıc and 
wporáTwp Jed¢c, and a special priesthood was attached 
to his service. A priestess of Artemis is also men- 
tioned, probably the administratrix of a cult derived 
from the earlier times of the city, and similar in its 
nature to that of the Ephesian Artemis. Another su- 
perstition of an extremely curious nature which existed 
at Thyatira, seems to have been brought thither by 
some of the corrupted Jews of the dispersed tribes. A 
fane stood outside the walls dedicated to Sambatha— 
the name of the sibyl who is sometimes called Chal-- 
dean, sometimes Jewish, sometimes Persian —in the 
midst of an enclosure designated “the Chaldezan’s. 
court” (roð XaNéaiov repißoroç). This lends an ad- 
ditional illustration to the above passage (Rev. ii. 20,. 
21), which seems to imply a form of religion that had 
become condemnable from the admixture of foreign 
alloy, rather than one idolatrous ab initio. Now there 
is evidence to show that in Thyatira there was a great 
amalgamation of races. Latin inscriptions are frequent, 
indicating’ a considerable influx of Italian immigrants: 
and in some Greek inscriptions many Latin words are 
introduced. Latin and Greek names, too, are found ac- 
cumulated on the same individuals, such as Titus An- 
tonius Alfenus Arignotus and Julia Severina Stratonicis. 
But amalgamation of different races in pagan nations 
always went together with a syncretism of different 
religions, every relation of life having its religious sanc- 
tion. If the sibyl Sambatha was really a Jewess, lend- 
ing her aid to this proceeding, and not “discountenanced 
by the authorities of the Judwo-Christian Church at 
Thyatira, both the censure and its qualification become 
easy of explanation. It seems also not improbable | that 
the imagery of the description in Rev. ii, 18, 6 Exa 
rove éd3arpode abrov wç pAóya, Kai oi — aurov 
Opotoe yaro Bary, may have been suggested by the 
current pagan representations of the tutelary deity of 
the city. See a parallel case at Smyrna (q.v.). Be- 
sides the cults which have been mentioned, there is- 
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evidence of a deification of Rome, of Hadrian, and of 
the imperial family. Games were celebrated in honor 
of Tyrimnas, of Hercules, and of the reigning emperor. 
On the coins before the imperial times, the heads of 
Bacchus, of Athena, and of Cybele are also found; but 
the inscriptions only indicate a cult of the last of 
these. 





Coin of Thyatira. 


See Strabo, xiii, 4; Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 31; Livy, 
xxxvii, 8, 21, 44; Polybius, xvi, 1; xxxii, 25; lian, 
Var. Hist. xii, 35; Bockh, Jnscript. Grec. Thyatir., es- 
pecially Nos. 3484-3499; Jablonski, De Ecclesia Thya- 
ttrenst (Francof. ad V. 1739); Stosch, Antig. Thyatiren. 
(Zwoll. 1763); Hoffmann, Griechenland, ii, 1714; Svobo- 
da, Seven Churches of Asia Minor, p. 48 8q.; Barber, Pat- 
mos and Seven Churches (Bridgeport, 1851), p. 187 sq.; 
and the works cited under Asia MINOR and REVELA- 
TION. 


Thy’ine Woop (óñov Svivoy; Vulg. lignum thy- 
snum) occurs once in Rev. xviii, 12 (margin “sweet” 
{ wood ]), where it is mentioned as one of the valuable 
articles of commerce that should be found no more in 
Babylon (Rome), whose fall is there predicted by John. 
Symmachus and the Vulg. also understand it to be 
meant by the algum-trees of 1 Kings x, 11. There 
can be little doubt that the wood here spoken of is that 
of the Thuya articulata, Des Font., the Callitris quadri- 
valvis of present botanists. Most of our readers are 
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Thyine-tree (Callitris quadrivalvis). 


familiar with the “arbor vitæ,” Thuja occidentalis, so 
common in our shrubberies. Closely allied to this—in 
the same cypress-like division of the Coniferæ; indeed, 
until lately included in the genus Thuja—is the tree in 
question. This wood was in considerable demand by 


the Romans, being much employed by them in the or- ! 
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namental wood-work of their villas, and also for tables, 
bowls, and vessels of different kinds. It was also fra- 
grant (lian, Var. Hist. v, 6). It is noticed by most 
ancient authors from the time of Theophrastus (Plant. 
v, 5; see Alian, Anim. ii, 11; Strabo, iv, 202). It was 
the citron-wood of the Romans; thus Salmasius, “Ova 
Theophrasti est illa citrus, que citreas mensas dabat 
Romanis inter lautissima opera” (Celsius, Hierobot. ii, 
25). It was produced only in Africa, in the neighbor- 
hood of Mount Atlas, and in Granada, “ citrum, arborem 
Africæ peculiarem esse, nec alibi nasci.” It grew to a 
goodly size, “quarum amplitudo ac radices æstimari 
possunt ex orbibus” (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xiii, 15). Fab- 
ulous prices were given for tables and other orna- 
mental furniture made of citrus- wood (see Pliny, loc. 
cit.). 

This cedar or citron-wood (Callitris quadrivalvis, the 
Thuja articulata of Linnæus) is a native of Mount At- 
land of other uncultivated hills on the coast of Afri- 
ca. It grows to a height of from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet. In the kingdom of Morocco, according to Brous- 
souel, this tree produces the Sandarach resin of com- 
merce. Captain Cook, in his Sketches in Spain (yol. ii), 
brought to light the fact that the wood-work of the 
roof of the celebrated mosque now the Cathedral of 
Cordova, built in the 9th century, is of this wood; it 
had previously been thought to be that of the larch, 
from the resemblance of the Spanish word alerce, which 
is applied to the wood of Callitris quadrivalvis in Spain 
and Barbary, to the Latin word larix. “By a singular 
coincidence, the subject has been undergoing investi- 
gation about the same time in Africa. Mr. Hay, the 
British consul at Tangiers, had, by tracing the Arabic 
etymology of the word alerce (no doubt al arz or eres), 
by availing himself of the botanical researches of the 
Danish consul in Morocco, and by collating the ac- 
counts of the resident Moors, made out that the alerce 
was the Thuja articulata which grows on Mount Atlas, 
In corroboration of his views, a plank of its timber was 
sent to London. This plank, which is in possession of 
the Horticultural Society, is one foot eight inches in 
width. The Cordova wood is highly balsamic and 
odoriferous, the resin, no doubt, preventing the ravages 
of insects as well as the influence of the air” (Loudon, 
Arboret, iv, 2463), The wood is dark nut-brown, close- 
grained, and is very fragrant (Tristram, Nat. Hist, of 
the Bible, p. 402). Lady Calcott (Script. Herbal, p. 2) 
regards it as the almug (q. v.) of the Old Test. See 
Borany. 


Thym, JoHANN FRIEDRICH WILHELM, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born in Berlin, Sept. 5, 1768. 
and died there May 21,1803. He wrote, De Vita Mosis 
a Philone Conscripta (Halle, 1796) :— Versuch einer hi- 
storisch-kritischen Darstellung der jüd. Lehre von einer 
Fortdauer nach dem Tode (Berlin, 1795) :— Theol. Ency- 
klop. u. Methodologie (Halle, 1797) : — Historisch - kri- 
tisches Lehrbuch der Homiletik (ibid. 1800). See Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 480; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, 
i, 2, 474, 604; ii, 48, 59,312,802. (B. P.) 


Thyrdri (vpwpoi, door-keepers), a lower order of 
the clergy in the Greek Church, which was done away 
with from the time of the Council of Trullo, A.D. 692. 
— Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. iii, ch. vi, § 1. 


Thysiasterium (Gr. Ovoraorhpiov, altar-part), a 
word usually applied to the altar itself, or the Lord’s ta- 
ble; yet, in some ancient canons, used to denote the 
whole sanctuary within the rails, where none but the 
clergy were allowed.—Bingham, Christ. Antiq. bk. viii, 
ch, vi, § 3. 


Tiamat was, in Acadian mythology, the goddess 
who presided over the creation. She was a form, or 
rather another name, of the goddess Tihamtu (the 
Sea). 


Tiara, the name of the pope’s triple crown, which is 
the badge of his civil rank as the keys are of his eccle- 
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siastical functions, It is composed of a high cap of | same authority states (Ant. xviii, 2, 8), it stood on the 
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gold cloth, encircled by three coronets, with a mound | site of an ancient buria)-ground, and was viewed, there- 


(and cross) of gold on 
the top. ‘The tiara was 
originally a round high 
cap, and was first used 
by pope Damasus II, 
A.D. 1048. Pope John 
XIII first girded it with 
a crown pope Boni- 
face VIII added a sec- 
ond crown in 1295; and 
pope Benedict XIII 
added the third in 1335, 
although some ascribe 
the latter to Urban V 
(1362-70). The tiara, 
when used as an im- 
perial portion of dress, 
had at the bottom of 
it one golden circle of a 
crown -like shape. See 
Pope. 

Tibe’rias (New Test. and Josephus T:Beprac, Tal- 
mud X“), the most important city on the Lake of 
Galilee in the time of Christ, and the only one that 
has survived to modern times, still retaining the same 
name. i 

1. Origin and Early Associations.—The place is first 
mentioned in the New Test. (John vi, 1, 23, xxi, 1), 
and then by Josephus (Ant, xviii, 2,3; War, ii, 9, 1), 
who states that it was built by Herod Antipas, and was 
named by him in honor of the emperor Tiberius. It 
was probably not a new town, but a restored or enlarged 
one merely; for Rakkath (Josh. xix, 35), which is said 
in the Talmud (Jerusalem Megillah, fol. 701; comp. Otho, 
Lex. Rabb. p. 755) to have occupied the same position, 
lay in the tribe of Naphtali (if we follow the bounda- 
ries as indicated by the clearest passages), and Tiberias 
_ appears to have been within the limits of the same 
tribe (Matt. iv, 13). If the graves mentioned by Jose- 
phus (Ant. loc. cit.) are any objection, they must mili- 
tate against this assumption likewise (Lightfoot, Cho- 
rog. Cent, c. 72-74). The same remark may be made 
respecting Jerome’s statement that Tiberias succeeded 
to the place of the earlier Chinnereth (Onomasticon, 8. v.) ; 
but this latter town has been located by some farther 
north and by others farther south than the site of Ti- 
berias. The tenacity with which its Roman name has 
adhered to the spot (see below) indicates its entire re- 
construction; for, generally speaking, foreign names in 
the East applied to towns previously known under names 
derived from the native dialect—as, e. g., Epiphania for 
Hammath (Josh. xix,35), Palmyra for Tadmor (2 Chron. 
viii, 4), Ptolemais for Akko (Acts xxi, 7)— lost their 
foothold as soon as the foreign power passed away 
which had imposed them, and gave place again to the 
original appellations. 

Tiberias was the capital of Galilee from the time of 
its origin until the reign of Herod Agrippa II, who 
changed the seat of power back again to Sepphoris, 
where it had been before the founding of the new city. 
Many of the inhabitants were Greeks and Romans, and 
foreign customs prevailed there to such an extent as 
to give offence to the stricter Jews. See HERODIAN. 
Herod, the founder of Tiberias, had passed most of his 
early life in Italy, and had brought with him thence a 
taste for the amusements and magnificent buildings 
with which he had been familiar in that country. He 
built a stadium there, like that in which the Roman 
youth trained themselves for feats of rivalry and war. 
He erected a palace, which he adorned with figures of 
animals, “contrary,” as Josephus says (Life, § 12, 13, 
64), “to the law of our countrymen.” The place was so 
much the less attractive to the Jews, because, as the 





Tiara. 


fore, by the more scrupulous among them almost as a 
polluted and forbidden locality. Tiberias was one of 
the four cities which Nero added to the kingdom of 
Agrippa (Josephus, War, xx, 13, 2). Coins of the city 
of Tiberias are still extant, which are referred to the 
times of Tiberius, Trajan, and Hadrian. 





Herodian Coin of Tiberias. 


Obeeree—Legend in Greek ‘‘ of Herod the Tetrarch ;” m-branch and the 
date 33 (A.D. 29). Reverse—Wreath with legend ‘‘ Tiberias.” 


2. Scriptural Mention. — It is remarkable that the 
Gospels give us no information that the Saviour, who 
spent so much of his public life in Galilee, ever visited 
Tiberias. The surer meaning of the expression, “He 
went away beyond the sea of Galilee of Tiberias,” in 
John vi, 1 (wipay rç SaXaoone ripg Taduvaiag rijc 
Ti Beptadog), is not that Jesus embarked from Tiberias, 
but, as Meyer remarks, that he crossed from the west 
side of the Galilean sea of Tiberias to the opposite 
side. A reason has been assigned for this singular fact, 
which may or may not account for it. As Herod, the 
murderer of John the Baptist, resided most of the time 
in this city, the Saviour may have kept purposely away 
from it,on account of the sanguinary and artful (Luke 
xiii, 82) character of that ruler. It is certain, from 
Luke xxiii, 8, that though Herod had heard of the fame 
of Christ, he never saw him in person until they met at 
Jerusalem, and never witnessed any of his miracles. It 
is possible that the character of the place, so much like 
that of a Roman colony, may have been a reason why 
he who was sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
performed so little labor in its vicinity. The head of the 
lake, and especially the Plain of Gennesaret, where the 
population was more dense and so thoroughly Jewish, 
formed the central point of his Galilean ministry. The 
feast of Herod and his courtiers, before whom the daugh- 
ter of Herodias danced, and, in fulfilment of the tetrarch’s 
rash oath, demanded the head of the dauntless reformer, 
was held in all probability at Tiberias, the capital of 
the province. If, as Josephus mentions (Ant. xviii, 5, 
2), the Baptist was imprisoned at the time in the castle 
of Machærus beyond the Jordan, the order for his exe- 
cution could have been sent thither, and the bloody 
truphy forwarded to the implacable Herodias at the 
palace where she usually resided. Gams (Johannes der 
Täufer im Gefangniss, p. 47, etc.) suggests that John, 
instead of being kept all the time in the same castle, 
may have been confined in different places at different 
times. The three passages already referred to are the 
only ones in the New Test. which mention Tiberias 
by name, viz. John vi, 1; xxi, 1 (in both instances 
designating the lake on which the town was situ- 
ated), and vi, 23, where boats are said to have come 
from Tiberias near to the place at which Jesus had 
miraculously supplied the wants of the multitude. 
Thus the lake in the time of Christ, among its other 
appellations, bore also that of the principal city in the 
neighborhood; and in like manner, at the present day, 
Bahr Tibarieh, “Sea of Tiberias,” is almost the only 
name under which it is known among the inhabitants 
of the country. 

3. Later Jewish Importance.—Tiberias has an inter- 
esting history, apart from its strictly Biblical associa- 
tions. It bore a conspicuous part in the wars between 
the Jews and the Romans, as its fortifications were an 
important military station (Josephus, War, ii, 20,6; iii 
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10, 1; Life, § 8 sq.). The Sanhedrim, subsequently to | original site, except that it is confined to narrower lim 
the fall of Jerusalem, after a temporary sojourn at Jam- its than those of the original city. According to Jose- 
nia and Sepphoris, became fixed there about the middle phus (Life, § 65), Tiberias was 30 stadia from Hippo, 
of the 2d century. Celebrated schools of Jewish learn- 60 from Gadara, and 120 from Scythopolis; according 
ing flourished there through a succession of several cen- ‘to the Talmud, it was 13 Roman miles from Sepphoris. 
turies. The Mishna was compiled at this place by the | The place is four and a half hours from Nazareth, one 
great rabbi Judah hak-Kodesh (A.D. 190). The Maso- hour from Mejdel, possibly the ancient Magdala, and 
rah, or body of traditions, which has transmitted the read- | thirteen hours, by the shortest route, from Banias or 
ings of the Hebrew text of the Old Test., and preserved, | Cæsarea Philippi. Near Tiibarteh, about a mile farther 
by means of the vowel system, the pronunciation of the , south along the shore, are the celebrated warm baths, 
Hebrew, originated, in a great measure, at Tiberias. The | which the Roman naturalists (Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 15) 
place passed, under Constantine, into the power of the reckoned among the greatest known curiosities of the 
Christians; and during the period of the Crusades it was world. The intermediate space between these baths 
lost and won repeatedly by the different combatants. , and the town abounds with the traces of ruins, such as. 
Since that time it has been possessed successively by ' the foundations of walls, heaps of stone, blocks of gran- 
Persians, Arabs, and Turks; and it contains now, under , ite, and the like; and it cannot be doubted, therefore,. 
the Turkish rule, a mixed population of Mohammedans, | that the Ancient Tiberias occupied also this ground, and. 
Jews, and Christians, variously estimated at from two | was much more extensive than its modern successor. 
to four thousand. The Jews constitute, perhaps, one From such indications, and from the explicit testimony 
fourth of the entire number. They regard Tiberias as of Josephus, who says (Ant. xviii, 2,3) that Tiberias: 
one of the four holy places (Jerusalem, Hebron, Safed, was near Ammaus CAppaotve ), or the Warm Baths,. 
are the others), in which, as they say, prayer must be , there can be no uncertainty respecting the identifica- 
offered without ceasing, or the world would fall back in- ; tion of the site of this important city. (See also the: 
stantly into chaos. One of their singular opinions is , Mishna, Shabb. iii, 4; and other Talmudical passages in 
that the Messiah, when he appears, will emerge from the | Lightfoot’s Hore Heb, p. 133 sq. Comp. Wichmanns- 
waters of the lake, and, landing at Tiberias, proceed to ' hausen, De Thermis Tiberienstbus, i in Ugolino, Thesaur. 
Safed, and there establish his throne on the highest | tom. vii.) These springs contain sulphur, salt, and iron; 




















































































































Town and Lake of Tiberias, from the South-west. 


summit in Galilee. In addition to the language of the Í and were employed for medicinal purposes. See Ham-. 
particular country, as Poland, Germany, Spain, from | MATH. 

which they or their families emigrated, most of the | It stood anciently, as now, on the western shore, about 
Jews here speak also the Rabbinic Hebrew and modern two thirds of the w ay between the northern and south- 
Arabic. They occupy a quarter in the middle of the ern end of the Sea of Galilee. There is a margin or 
town, adjacent to the lake; just north of which, near strip of land there between the water and the steep 
the shore, is a Latin convent and church, occupied by a hills (which elsewhere in that quarter come down so- 
solitary Italian monk.. There is a place of interment boldly to the edge of the lake), about two miles long 
near Tiberias, in which a distinguished rabbi is said and a quarter of a mile broad. The tract in question 
to be buried with 14,000 of his disciples around him. is somewhat undulating, but approximates to the char- 


The grave of the Arabian philosopher Lokman, as acter of a plain. Tiibarteh, the modern town, occupies 
Burckhardt states, was pointed out here in the 14th | the northern end of this parallelogram, and the Warm 
century. | Baths the southern extremity; so that the more ex- 


4. Position and Present Condition. — As above inti- | tended city of the Roman age must have covered all,. 
mated, the ancient name has survived in that of the | or nearly all, of the peculiar ground whose limits are: 
modern Titbarich, which occupies unquestionably the | thus clearly defined. 


TIBERIAS, SEA OF 


The present Tibarteh has a rectangular form, is 
guarded by a strong wall on the land side, but is left 
entirely open towards the sea. A few palm-trees still 
remain as witnesses of the luxuriant vegetation which 
once adorned this garden of the Promised Land, but 
they are greatly inferior in size and beauty to those 
seen in Egypt. The oleander grows profusely here, 
almost rivalling that flower so much admired as found 
on the neighboring Plain of Gennesaret. The people, 
as of old, draw their subsistence in part from the adja- 
cent lake. The spectator from his position here com- 
mands a view of almost the entire expanse of the sea, 
except the southern part, which is cut off by a slight 
projection of the coast. The precipices on the opposite 
side appear almost to overhang the water, but, on being 
approached, are found to stand back at some distance, so 
as to allow travellers to pass between them arid the wa- 
ter. The lofty Hermon, the modern Jebel esh-Sheikh, 
with its glistening snow-heaps, forms a conspicuous ob- 
_ ject of the landscape in the north-east. Many rock- 
tombs exist in the sides of the hills, behind the town, 
some of them, no doubt, of great antiquity, and con- 
structed in the best style of such monuments, The 
climate here in the warm season is very hot and un- 
healthy; but most of the tropical fruits, as in other 
parts of the valley of the Jordan, become ripe very 
early, and, with industry, might be cultivated in great 
abundance and perfection. 

This place, in common with many others in Galilee, 
suffered greatly by an earthquake on New-year's-day, 
1837, Almost every building, with the exception of 
the walls and some parts of the castle, was levelled to 
the ground. The inhabitants were obliged to live for 
some time in wooden booths, It is supposed that at 
least seven hundred of the inhabitants were destroyed 
at that time. The place has even yet not fully recov- 
ered from the disaster. . 

Tiberias is fully described in Raumer's Palästina, p. 
125; Robinson’s Biblical Researches, ii, 380 8q.; Porter's 
Handbook, p. 421 sq.; Thomeon’s Land and Book, ii, 71 
sq.; and most books of travel in Palestine, 


TIBE’RIAS, Tue Sea oF (N Saddoon rig TeBepra- 
og; Vulg. mare Tiberiadis). ‘This term is found only in 
John xxi, 1, the other passage in which it occurs in the 
A. V. (vi, 1) being, if the original is accurately rendered, 
‘“the sea of Galilee, of Tiberias.” John probably uses 
‘she name as more familiar to non-residents in Pal- 
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basing. The only palliation of his monstrous crimes 
and vices which can be offered is that his disgust of 
life, occasioned by his early domestic troubles, mav have 
driven him at last to despair and insanity. Tiberius 
died at the age of seventy-eight, after a reign of twenty- 
three years. The ancient writers who supply most of 
our knowledge respecting him are Suetonius, Tacitus 
(who describes his character as one of studied dissimu- 
lation and hypocrisy from the beginning), Annal. ch. 
i-vi; Vell. Paterc. ii, 94, etc.; and Dion Cass. ch. xlvi- 
xlviii. See Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biog. 8. v.; 
and the monographs on Tiberius in German by Freytag 
(Berl. 1870) and Stahr (ibid. 1873), and in English by 
Beesley (Lond, 1878). 

' It will be seen that the Saviour’s public life, and 
some of the introductory events of the apostolic age, 
must have fallen within the limits of his administra- 
tion. The memorable passage in Tacitus (Annal. xv, 
44) respecting the origin of the Christian sect places the 
crucifixion of the Redeemer under Tiberius: “ Ergo abo-. 
lendo rumori (that of his having set fire to Rome) Nero 
subdidit reos, et qusesitissimis pænis ‘affecit, quos per 
flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat., Auctor 
nominis ejus Christus Tiberio imperitante per procura- 
torem Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus erat” (see the 
monographs cited by Volbeding, Index Programmatum, 
p.95; see also CHrestus). In Luke iii, 1 he is termed 
Tiberius Cesar; John the Baptist, it is there said, began 
his ministry in the fifteenth year of his reign (hyepovia). 
This chronological notation is an important one in de- 
termining the year of Christ’s birth and entrance on his 
public work. See Jesus CHRIST. Augustus admitted 
Tiberius to a share in the empire two or three years 
before his own death; and it is a question, therefore, 
whether the fifteenth year of which Luke speaks should 
be reckoned from the time of the copartnership or from 
that when Tiberius began to reign alone. ‘The former 
is the computation justified by other data. See CHRO- 


cestine than the indigenous name of the “sea of Gali- | 
ilee,” or “sea of Gennesaret,” actuated, no doubt, by | 
tthe same motive which has induced him so constantly | 





ito translate the Hebrew names and terms which he 
nuses (such as Rabbi, Rabboni, Messias, Cephas, Siloam, 
etc.) into the language of the Gentiles, See GALILEE, 
‘SEA OF. 


Tibe’rius (T:Bépioc), in full, TrszRtus CLAUDIUS 
Nero Cæsar, the Roman emperor, successor of Augus- 
itus, who began to reign A.D. 14, and reigned until 37. He 
-was the son of Tiberius Claudius Nero and Livia, and 
thence a stepson of Augustus, He was born at Rome Nov. 
16, B.C. 45. He became emperor in his fifty-fifth year, 
.after having distinguished himself as a commander in 
various wars, and having evinced talents of a high order 
.as an orator and an administrator of civil affairs. His 
military exploits and those of Drusus, his brother, were 
-sung by Horace (Carm. iv, 4,14), He even gained the 
reputation of possessing the sterner virtues of the Ro- 
man character, and was regarded as entirely worthy of 
the imperial honors to which his birth and supposed 
personal merits at length opened the way. Yet on be- 
ing raised to the supreme power, he suddenly became, 
or showed himself to be, a very different man. His 
subsequent life was one of inactivity, sloth, and self-in- 
dulgence. He was despotic in his government, cruel 
and vindictive in his disposition, He gave up the af- 
fairs of the State to the vilest favorites, while he himself 
wallowed in the very kennel of all that was low and de- 





Coin of Antioch with the Head of Tiberius. 


NOLOGY. The other passages in which he is mentioned 
under the title of Cæsar offer no points of personal allu- 
sion, and refer to him simply as the emperor (Matt. xxii, 
17 sq.; Mark xii, 14 sq.; Luke xx, 22 sq.; xxiii, 2 9q.; 
John xix, 12 sq.). See CÆSAR. 

Tib’hath (Heb. Tibchath’, DZU, slaughter or 
[ Furst ] extension; Sept. [repeating the preposition }, 
MaraBeéS; Vulg. Thebath), a city of Hadadezer, king 
of Zobah (1 Chron, xviii, 8), which in 2 Sam, viii, 8 is 
called Beran, probably by an accidental transposition 
of the first two letters. If Aram-Zobah be the country 


between the Euphrates and Cosle-Syria, we must look for . 


Tibhath on the eastern skirts of the Antilibanus, or 
of its continuation, the Jebel Shahshabu and the Jebel 
Rieha. But Furst (Heb, Lex. s v.) thinks that “the 
city Thebata, in the north-west of Mesopotamia (Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. vi, 30), or the place O¢Gn3d of Arrian (in 
Steph. Byz.), which lay, according to the Peultnger 
Tables (xi, e), south of Nisibis, may refer to this 
name.” 

Tib’ni (Heb. Tibni’, “330, perhaps intelligent ; Sept. 
Capri; Josephus, GaBvaioc, Ant. viii, 12, 5; Vulg. 





TICKETS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Thebni), the sixth king of Israel, B.C. 926-922. After 
-Zimri had burned himself in his palace, there was a di- 
vision in the northern kingdom, half of the people fol- 
Jowing Tibni the son of Ginath, and half following Omri 
(1 Kings xvi, 21, 22). Omri was the choice of the 
army. Tibni was probably put forward by the people 
of Tirzah, which was then besieged by Omri and his 
host. The struggle between the contending factions 
lasted four years (comp. ver. 15, 23); but the only rec- 
ord of it is given in the few words of the historian: 
**The people that followed Omri prevailed against the 
people that followed Tibni the son of Ginath; so Tibni 
died, and Omri reigned.” The Sept. adds that Tibni 
was bravely seconded by his brother Joram. But Jose- 
phus knows nothing of this apocryphal addition, See 
IsRAEL, KINGDOM OF. 

Tickets of Membership (English Wesleyan). 
The possession of a “ticket” is one of the evidences of 
membership in the Methodist society. Wesley decided, 
an 1743, to meet and talk with every member once in 
three months, If considered fit and proper, every mem- 
er received a ticket. This quarterly ticket, with the 
member's name written upon it, and signed by the min- 
ister, enables such a one to obtain everywhere the priv- 
alege of membership. When a member of the society 
removes from one circuit to another, a “note of re- 
moval,” signed by the minister, introduces him or her to 
the minister of the circuit to which either goes. Minis- 
ters must not give tickets to those who have ceased to 
meet in class, All the financial questions are explained 
to those who are seeking to join the society, and notes 
of admission on trial, with a copy of the “rules,” are 
given. If any member has walked disorderly, the min- 
aster has power to withhold his ticket until he has con- 
versed privately with the offender; if not satisfied, he 
must inform the party that he may appeal to the leaders’ 
meeting. But he must report the case first to the next 
‘weekly meeting of ministers in the circuit, and then to the 
leaders’ meeting. See Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 
8. V. 

Ti’dal (Heb. Tidal’, aym, if Shemitic =fear [ Ge- 
senius | or renown [First]; but, according to Lenormant, 
Accadian = great son; Sept. Gapydad v. r. arya; Jo- 
sephus, Oddadog, Ant, i, 9,1; Vulg. Thadal), the last 
named (Gen. xiv, 1, 9) of the three subordinate “kings” 
who, in confederation with Chedorlaomer, attacked and 
defeated the rebellious princes of the Sodomitic pentar- 
chy in the days of Abraham, B.C. cir. 2070. He is called 
4 king of nations” (03, goyim), which Symmachus in- 
terprets Scythians, and others Galilee, both on very slen- 
der, if not inaccurate, grounds. Rawlinson suggests, for 
equally precarious reasons (Ancient Monarchies, i, 
mote), that the name is probably Turanian; but he justly 
remarks that, from the title given to Tidal, “ it is reason- 
able to understand that he was a chief over various no- 
madic tribes to whom no special tract of country could 
be assigned, since at different times of the year they in- 
habited different portions of Lower Mesopotamia. This | © 
is the case with the Arabs of these parts at the present 
day.” See CHEDORLAOMER. 


Tidhar. See PINE. 


Tiedebaik, in Chinese and Japanese mythology, 
was one of the head deities, who is said to be in the 
temple of Osaka. It is unknown what this deity rep- 
resented, unless the description of the image permits a 
conjecture. Tiedebaik, a powerful four-armed giant, with 
a crown upon his head, stands in splendidly ornament- 
ed dress upon a figure whose horned head and dragon 
tail characterize it as an evil deity. 

. Tierce, the service for the third hour, or nine o'clock 
in the morning, in the early Church. See Marin; 
NONES; VESPERS. 

Tiercilits, the name given to the third order of 
Minims (q. v.). 

X.—C o 
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Tiffin, Epwarp, M.D., a local preacher in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born in Carlisle, England, 
June 19, 1766. At an early age he commenced the 
study of medicine; removed to the United States in 
1784, and settled in Charlestown, Jefferson Co. Va. 
where he became a practitioner. In 1790 he entered 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and was ordained 
deacon by bishop Asbury, Nov. 19, 1792. In 1796 Dr. 
Tiffin took up his residence in Chillicothe, in the terri- 
tory north-west of the Ohio River, where he continued 
the practice of medicine, and preached regularly on 
Sundays. In the autumn of 1799, Dr. Tiffin was elect- 
ed a member of the territorial legislature; in 1802 he 
was chosen a delegate from Ross County to the convens 
tion which adopted the first constitution and formed a 


‘state government for Ohio, of which convention he was 


elected president, In 1803 he was elected the first gov- 
ernor. At the session of the legislature in 1806-7, 
governor Tiffin was chosen United States senator, but 
resigned March 3, 1809, on account of the death of his 
wife. The same year he was elected to the legislature 
and chosen speaker of the House. The next year 
(1810) he was returned to the House of Representa- 
tives and elected speaker. He was selected by presi- 
dent Madison a commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice; but, not enjoying the society of Washington, he 
exchanged offices with Josiah Meigs, surveyor-general 
of public lands. He took up his residence in Chilli- 
cothe, still attending to ministerial duties. He held 
the office of surveyor-general for nearly fifteen years, 
when he obtained leave to retire, July 1,1829. He died 
Aug. 9 of the same year. Three of his Sermons, preached 
in 1817, were published in the Ohio Conference Offering, 
(1851). See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 
205. 

` Tig’lath-pile’ser (Heb. Tiglath’ Pile'ser, M23M 
“Gey, 2 Kings xv, 29; xvi, 10; or briefly Tiglath’ 
Pele'ser, “Op MIM, ver. 7), or (less correctly) Til’- 
gath-pilne'ser (Heb. Tilgath’ Pilne'ser, "ONIY DIN, 
1 Chron. v, 6; 2 Chron. xxviii, 203 or briefly Tilgath’ 
Pilne'ser, soabp nan, 1 Chron. v, 26), an Assyrian 
king. The Sept. Grecizes the name OadyaSpedXa- 
cáp (V.T. BadyadgedAaoap, Aryad¢gedXacdp, ’AyAaS 
dadXacap), Josephus, GeyAagaraccapne (Ant. ix, 12, 
3), and the Vulg. Theglath-Phalasar. The monument- 
al name is, according to Rawlinson, Tukults-pal-ztra ; 
according to Oppert, Tuklat-pal-asar (i.e. -assur); ac- 
cording to Hincks, Tiklat-pal-isri ; according to others, 
Tigulti-pal-tsira. The signification of the name is 
somewhat doubtful. M. Oppert renders it, “ Adoratio 
[sit] filio Zodiaci,” and explains “the son of the Zodi- 


55, | ac” as Nin, or Hercules (Expédition Scientifique en Mé- 


sopotamie, ii, 352). It would seem to signify “ worship 
of the son of Assur,” perhaps as a royal sobriquet. 
The Assyrian king of this name mentioned in Scripture 
is Tiglath-pileser II, an earlier king of the same name 
having ascended the Assyrian throne about B.C. 1130, 
of whose reign, or a portion of it, two cylinders are 
preserved in the British Museum (Rawlinson, Ancient 
Monarchies, ii, 62-79). We here condense all the in- 
formation accessible, from whatever source, concerning 
the later monarch of this name. 
` 1. Biblical Statements. —Tiglath-pileser i is the second 
Assyrian king mentioned in Scripture as having come 
into contact with the Israelites, the first being Pul 
q. v.) He attacked Samaria in the reign of Pekah 
(BC. 756-736), on what ground we are not told, but 
probably because Pekah had withheld his tribute, and, 
having entered his territories, “took Ijon, and Abel-beth- 
maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and 
Gilead, and Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, and 
carried them captive to Assyria” (2 Kings xv, 29): thus 
“lightly afflicting tne land of Zebulun and the land of 
Naphtali” (Isa. ix, 1)— the most northern, and so the 


| most exposed, portion of the country. The date of this 
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invasion cannot ‘at present be fixed; but it was appar- 
ently many years afterwards that Tiglath-pileser made 
a second expedition into these parts, which had more 
important results than his furmer one, It appears that 
after the date of his first expedition a close league was 
formed between Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, hav- 
ing for its special object the humiliation of Judæa, and 
intended to further generally the interests of the two 
allies. At first great successes were gained by Pekah 
and his confederate (2 Kings xv, 37; 2 Chron. xxviii, 
6-8); but on their proceeding to attack Jerusalem it- 
self, and to threaten Ahaz, who was then king, with 
deposition from his throne, which they were about to 
give to a pretender, “the son of Tabeal” (Isa. vii, 6), the 
Jewish monarch applied to Assvria for assistance, and 
Tiglath-pileser, consenting to aid him, again appeared 
at the head of an army in these regions. He first 
marched, naturally, against Damascus, which he took 
(2 Kings xvi, 9), razing it (according to his own state- 
ment) to the ground, and killing Rezin, the Damascene 
monarch. After this, probably, he proceeded to chas- 
tise Pekah, whose country he entered on the north- 
east, where it bordered upon “Syria of Damascus.” 
Here he overran the whole district to the east of Jor- 
dan, no longer “lightly afflicting” Samaria, but injur- 
ing her far “more grievously, by the way of the sea, 
in Galilee of the Gentiles” (Isa. ix, 1), carrying into 
captivity “the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh” (1 Chron. v, 26), who had previously 
held this country, and placing them in Upper Mese- 
potamia from Harran to about Nisibis (ibid.). Thus 
the result of this expedition was the absorption of 
the kingdom of Damascus, and of an important por- 
tion of Samaria, into the Assyrian empire; and it fur- 
ther brought the kingdom of Judah into the condition 
of a mere tributary and vassal of the Assyrian mon- 
arch. 

Before returning into his own land, Tiglath-pileser 
had an interview with Ahaz at Damascus (2 Kings 
xvi,10), Here, doubtless, was settled the amount of trib- 
ute which Judæa was to pay annually; and it may be 
suspected that here, too, it was explained to Ahaz by 
his suzerain that a certain deference to the Assyrian 
gods was due on the part of all tributaries, who were 
usually required to set up in their capital “the laws of 
Asshur,” or “altars to the great gods.” The “altar” 
which Ahaz “saw at Damascus,” and of which he sent 
the pattern to Urijah the priest (ver. 10, 11), has been 
conjectured to have been such a badge of subjection; 
but it seems to have been adopted only out of love for 
a prevalent fashion. 

This is all that Scripture tells us of Tiglath-pileser, 
He appears to have succeeded Pul, and to have been 
succeeded by Shalmaneser; to have been contemporary 
with Rezin, Pekah, and Ahaz; and therefore to have 
ruled Assyria during the latter half of the 8th century 
before our æra. See ASSYRIA. 

2. Monumental Records.—From his own inscriptions 
we learn that his reign lasted at least seventeen years; 
that, besides warring in Syria and Samaria, he attacked 
Babylonia, Media, Armenia, and the independent tribes 
in the upper regions of Mesopotamia, thus, like the other 
great Assyrian: monarchs, warring along the whole fron- 
tier of the er ire; and, finally, that he was (probably) 
not a legitim te prince, but a usurper and the founder of 
a dynasty. ‘his last fact is gathered from the circum- 
stance that, whereas the Assyrian kings generally glory 
in their ancestry, Tiglath-pileser omits all mention of 
his, not even recording his father’s name upon his mon- 
uments, It accords remarkably with the statements 
of Berosus (in Euseb. Chron. Can. i, 4) and Herodotus 
(i, 95), that about this time, i. e. in the latter half of the 
8th century B.C., there was a change of dynasty in As- 
syria, the old family, which had ruled for 520 (526) 
years, being superseded by another not long before the 
accession of Sennacherib. The authority of these two 
writers, combined with the monumental indications, 
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justifies us in concluding that the founder of the lower 
dynasty or empire, the first monarch of the new king- 
dom, was the Tiglath-pileser of Scripture, whose date 
must certainly be about this time, and whose monu- 
ments show him to have been a self-raised sovereign. 
The exact date of the change cannot be positively 
fixed; but it is probably marked by the æra of Nabo- 
nassar in Babylon, which synchronizes with B.C. 747. 
According to this view, Tiglath-pileser reigned certain- 


ly from B.C. 747 to 730. and possibly a few years longer, ' 


being succeeded by Shalmaneser at least as early as- 
725. In the Assyrian Chronological Canon, of which 
there are four copies in the British Museum, all more 
or less fragmentary, the reign of Tiglath-pileser seems- 
to be reckoned at either sixteen or seventeen years (see 
Atheneum, No, 1812, p. 84). Rawlinson’s latest compu- 
tation places his accession in 744 (ibid. Aug. 23, 1863). 
See SHALMANESER. 

The circumstances under which Tiglath-pileser ob— 
tained the crown have not come down to us from anv 
good authority; but there is a tradition on the subject. 
which seems to deserve mention. Alexander Polyhis— 
tor, the friend of Sylla, who had access to the writings. 
of Berosus, related that the first Assyrian dynasty con- 
tinued from Ninus, its founder, to a certain Belefis (Pul), 
and that he was succeeded by Belétaras, a man of low 
rank, a mere vine-dresser (purovpyóc), who had the 
charge of the gardens attached to the royal palace. 
Belétaras, he said, having acquired the sovereignty in 


‘an extraordinary way, fixed it in his- own family, in 


which it continued to the time of the destruction of 
Nineveh (Fr. Hist. Gr. iii, 210). It can scarcely be 
doubted that Belétaras here is intended to represent 
Tiglath-pileser, Belétar being, in fact, another mode of 
expressing the native Pal-tsira or Palli-tsir (Oppert),. 
which the Hebrews represented by Pileser. Whether 
there is any truth in the tradition may, perhaps, be 
doubted. It bears too near a resemblance to the Ori— 
ental stories of Cyrus, Gyges, Amasis, and others, to 
have in itself much claim to our acceptance. On the 
other hand, as above mentioned, it harmonizes with the 
remarkable fact—unparalleled in the rest of the Assyrian 
records—that Tiglath-pileser is absolutely silent on the 
subject of his ancestry, neither mentioning his father’s. 
name nor making any allusion whatever to his birth, 
descent, or parentage. 

Tiglath - pileser’s wars do not generally appear to 
have been of much importance. In Armenia he re- 
duced the rebel princes, and afterwards conquered the 
city of Arpad after a year’s resistance. In Babylonia 
he took Sippara (Sepharvaim) and several places of less. 
note in the northern portion of the country; but he 
does not seem to have penetrated far, or to have come 
into contact with Nabonassar, who reigned from B.C. 
747 to 783 at Babylon. In Media and Upper Mesopo- 
tamia he obtained certain successes, but made no per— 
manent conquests. It was on his western frontier only 
that his victories advanced the limite of the empire. 
Among the conquered cities appear to be reckoned Me- 
giddo (Magidu) and Dor (Duru), both connected with 
Manasseh (Manatsuah). Before he left Syria, Tiglath- 
pileser received submission, not only from Ahaz, but 
from the kings of the neighboring countries. He re- 
cords his taking tribute from a king of Judah called 
Yahu-khazi—a name which might represent Jehoahaz ; 
but, as shown by the chronology, it probably stands for 
Ahaz, whose name may have been changed by his As- 
syrian suzerain, as happened afterwards to Eliakim and: 
Zedekiah (2 Kings xxiii, 34; xxiv, 17). The destruc- 
tion of Damascus, the absorption of Syria, and the ex- 
tension of Assyrian influence over Judæa are the chief 
events of Tiglath-pileser’s reign, which seems to have 
had fewer external triumphs than those of most As- 
syrian monarchs. Probably his usurpation was not en- 
dured quite patiently, and domestic troubles or dangers 
acted as a check upon. his. expeditions against foreign 
countries, 
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No palace or great building can be ascribed to this 
king. His slabs, which are tolerably numerous, show 
that he must have built or adorned a residence at Ca- 
lab (? Nimrûd), where they were found ; but, as they 
were not discovered in situ, we cannot say anything of 
the editice to which they originally belonged. They 
bear marks of wanton defacement; and it is plain that the 
later kings purposely injured them; for, not only is the 
writing often erased, but the slabs have been torn down, 
broken, and used as building materials by Esar-haddon 
in the great palace winch he erected at Calah, the 
southern capital. The dynasty of Sargon was hostile 
to the first two princes of the Lower Kingdom, and the 
result of their hostility is that we have far less monu- 
mental knowledge of Shalmaneser and Tiglath-pileser 
than of various kings of the Upper Empire. See Nin- 
EVEH. 

See Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, ii, 127-182; 
Smith, .4 ssyria from the Monuments, p.77 sq. (Am. ed.); 
Journ. Sac. Lit, April, 1854, p. 253. See ISRAEL, KING- 
DOM OF. 


Tigré Version. Tigré is a language spoken 
throughout Eastern Abyssinia, from the eastern banks 
of the River Tacazze to the Shoho country, which sep- 


arates Abyssinia from the Red Sea. Consequently, the 


Tigré is spoken throughout five degrees of latitude, be- 
ginning three days’ journey from the Red Sea, and by a 
population amounting to about three millions, The 
characters of the Tigré alphabet are, like the Amharic, 
of Ethiopic origin, and the Tigré language itself is more 
closely related to the Ethiopic than the Amharic or 
any other dialect of Abyssinia. The first attempt to 
translate the New Test. into that language was made 
by an Englishman named Nathanael Pearce about the 
year 1819. He had acquired varied and extensive in- 
formation by constant wanderings through various coun- 
tries, and had resided for fourteen years in Abyssinia. 
He translated Mark and John; but as, owing to his 
restless habits, he had never acquired skill in form- 
ing the Ethiopic characters, he was obliged to write 
his translation in Roman characters. His MS. is in 
the possession of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
it has never been published, and its comparative value 
is still unascertained. In 1881 part of Luke was trans- 
lated by Mr. Kugler, a missionary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Seciety; and after his death the work was con- 
tinued by Mr. Isenberg, of the same society, who, at his 
death, in 1863, left a revieed manuscript copy of the 
four gospels, This MS. having been put into the hands 
of the Rev. Dr. Krapf, the colleague of the deceased in 
Abyssinia, an application was made at once to the com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible Society to have 
this translation printed. Dr. Krapf, who is well versed 
in the African languages, accompanied his application 
with a commendation of the character of Mr. Isenberg's 
translation. The committee consented to meet the ex- 
pense of an edition of the four gospels, and thus for the 
first time a portion of. the word of God was published 
in this vernacular in 1865. Since that time nothing 
further has been done towards completing the New 
Test. See Bible of Every Land, p.60. (B. P.) 

Ti’ gris (Tiypic; Vulg. Tygris, Tigris) is used in the 
Sept. as the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew Chiddékel 
pan) among the rivers of Eden (Gen. ii, 14), and is 
there described (so some render) as “running eastward 
to Assyria.” After this we hear no more of it, if we 
except one doubtful allusion in Nahum (ii, 6), until the 
Captivity, when it becomes well known to the prophet 
Daniel, who had to cross it in his journeys to and from 
Susa (Shushan). With Daniel it is “the Great River” 
—dian n —an expression commonly applied to 
the Euphrates; and by its side he sees some of his 
most important visions (Dan. x-xii). No other men- 
tion of the Tigris seems to occur except in the Apocry- 
phal books, and there it is unconneeted with any real 
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history, as in Tobit (vi, 1), Judith (i, 6), and Ecclesi::-- 
ticus (xxiv, 25). The meaning and various forms of 
the word have been considered under HIDDEKEL (q. v. ). 
It only remains, therefore, in the present article, to de- 
scribe more particularly the course, character, and his- 
torical relations of the stream. 

1. The Tigris, like the Euphrates, rises from two 
principal sources. The most distant, and therefore the 
true, source is the western one, which is in lat. 38° 10’, 
long. 39° 20’ nearly, a little to the south of the high 
mountain lake called Géljik, or Gölenjik, in the penin- 
sula formed by the Euphrates, where it sweeps round 
between Palou and Telek. The Tigris’s source is near 
the south-western angle of the lake, and cannot be more 
than two or three miles from the channel of the Eu- 
phrates. The course of the Tigris is somewhat north 
of east, but, after pursuing this direction for about 
twenty-five miles, it makes a sweep round to the south 
and descends by Arghani Maden upon Diarbekr. Here 
it is already a river of considerable size, and is crossed 
by a bridge of ten arches a little below that city (Nie- 
buhr, Voyage en Arabie, p.326). It then turns sudden- 
ly to the east and flows in this direction past Osman 
Kieui to Til, where it once more alters its course and 
takes that south-easterly direction which it pursues, 
with certain slight variations, to its final junction with 
the Euphrates. At Osman Kieui it receives the sec- 
ond, or Eastern, Tigris which descends from Niphates 
(the modern Ala-Tagh) with a course almost due south, 
and, collecting on its way the waters of a large number 
of streams, unites with the Tigris half-way between 
Diarbekr and Til, in long. 41° nearly. The courses of 
the two streams to the point of junction are respective- 
ly 150 and 100 miles, A little below the junction, and 
before any other tributary of importance is received, 
the Tigris is 150 yards wide and from three to four feet 
deep. Near Til a large stream flows into it from the 
north-east, bringing almost as much water as the main 
channel ordinarily holds (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 
p- 49). This branch rises near Billi, in northern Kur- 
distan, and runs at first to the north-east, but presently 
sweeps round to the north and proceeds through the 
districts of Shattak and Boktan with a general wester- 
ly course, crossing and recrossing the line of the 38th 
parallel, nearly to Sert, whence it flows south-west and 
seuth to Til. From Til the Tigris runs southward for 
20 miles through a long, narrow, and deep gorge, at the 
end of which it emerges upon the comparatively low, 
but still hilly, country of Mesopotamia, near Jezireh. 
Through this it flows with a course which is south- 
southeast to Mosul, thence nearly south to Kileh-Sher+ 
ghat, and again south-southeast to Samara, where the 
hills end and the river enters on the great alluvium. 
The course is now more irregular. Between Samara 
and Baghdad a considerable bend is made to the east; 
and, after the Shat el-Hie is thrown off in lat. 82° 80’, 
a second bend is made to the north, the regular south- 
easterly course being only resumed a little above the 
82d parallel, from which point the Tigris runs in a tol- 
erably direct line to its junction with the Euphrate at 
Kurnah. The length of the whole stream, exclusive 
of meanders, is reckoned at 1146 miles. It can be de= 
scended on rafts during the flood season frq a Diarbekr, 
which is only 150 miles from its source; ind it has 
been navigated by steamers of small draught. nearly up 
to Mosul. From Diarbekr to Samara the navigation 
is much impeded by rapids, rocks, and shallows, as 
well as by artificial bunds, or dams, which in ancient 
times were thrown across the stream, probably for pur- 
poses of irrigation. Below Samara there are no ob- 
atructions; the river is deep, with a bottom of soft 
mud, the stream moderate, and the course very mean- 
dering. The average width of the Tigris in this part 
of ita course is 200 yards, while its depth is very con- 
siderable. 

Besides the three head-streams of the Tigris which 
have already been described, the river receives, along. 
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its middle and lower course, no fewer than five impor- 
tant tributaries, These are, the river of Zakko, or East- 
ern Khabûr, the Great Zab (Zab Ala), the Lesser Zab 
(Zab Asfal), the Adhem, and the Diyaleh, or ancient 
4ayndes, All these rivers flow from the high range of 
Zagros, which shuts in the Mesopotamian valley on 
the east, and is able to sustain so large a number of 
great streams from its inexhaustible springs and abun- 
dant snows. From the west the Tigris obtains no trib- 
utary of the slighest importance, for the Tharthar, 
which is said to have once reached it, now ends in a 
salt lake a little below Tekrit. Its volume, however, 
is continually increasing as it descends in consequence 
of the great bulk of water brought into it from the east, 
particularly by the Great Zab and the Diyaleh; and 
in its lower course it is said to be a larger stream and 
to carry a greater body than the Euphrates (Chesney, 
Euphrates Expedstion, i, 62). 
2. The Tigris, like the Euphrates, has a flood sea- 
son. Early in the month of March, in consequence of 
the melting of the snows on the southern flank of Ni- 
phates, the river rises rapidly. Its breadth gradually 
increases at Diarbekr from 100 or 120 to 250 yards. 
The stream is swift and turbid. The rise continues 
through March and April, reaching its full height gen- 
erally in the first or second week of May. At this 
time the country about Baghdad is often extensively 
flooded, not, however, so much from the Tigris as from 
the overflow of the Euphrates, which is here poured 
into the eastern stream through a canal. Farther down 
ithe river, in the territory of the Beni-Lam Arabs, be- 
tween the 82d and 31st parallels, there is a great an- 
nual inundation on both banks. About the middle of 
May. the Tigris begins to fall, and by midsummer it 
has reached its natural level. In October and Novem- 
ber there is another rise and fall in consequence of the 
autumnal rains; but, compared with the spring flood, 
that of autumn is insignificant. 
. The water of the Tigris, in its lower course, is yel- 
iowish, and is regarded as unwholesome. The stream 
abounds with fish of many kinds, which are often of a 
large size (see Tobit vi, 11, and comp. Strabo, xi, 14, 8). 
Abundant water-fowl float on the waters. The banks 
are fringed with palm-trees and pomegranates, or clothed 
with jungle and reeds, the haunt of the wild boar an 
the lion. i 
3. The Tigris, in its upper course, anciently ran 
through Armenia and Assyria. Lower down, from about 
the point where it enters on the alluvial plain, it sepa- 
ated Babylonia from Susiana. In the wars between 
the Romans and the Parthians we find it constituting 
for a short time (from A.D. 114 to 117) the boundary- 
line between these two empires. Otherwise it has 
scarcely been of any political importance, The great 
chain of Zagros is the main natural boundary between 
Western and Central Asia; and beyond this the next 
defensible line is the Euphrates. Historically it is 
found that either the central power pushes itself west- 
ward to that river, or the power ruling the west ad- 
wances eastward to the mountain barrier. 


- The Tigris is at present better fitted for purposes of $ 


traffic than the Euphrates (Layard, Nineveh and Baby- 
don, p. 475); but in ancient times it does not seem to 
have been much used as a line of trade. The Assyri- 
ans probably floated down it the timber which they 
were in the habit of cutting in Amanus and Lebanon 
to be used for building purposes in their capital; but 
the general line of communication between the Medi- 
terranean and the Persian Gulf was by the Euphrates. 
According to the historians of Alexander (Arrian, Exp. 
Alex. vii, 7; comp. Strabo, xv, 3, 4), the Persians pur- 
posely obstructed the navigation of the Lower Tigris by 
a series of dams which they threw across from bank to 
bank between the embouchure and the city of Opis, and 
such trade as there was along its course proceeded by 
land (Strabo, tbid.). It is probable that the dams were 
in reality made for another purpose, namely, to raise 
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the level of the waters for the sake of irrigation; but 
they would undoubtedly have also the effect ascribed 
to them, unless in the spring flood-time, when they 
might have been shot by boats descending the river. 
Thus there may always have been a certain amount of 
traffic down the stream; but up it trade would scarcely 
have been practicable at any time farther than Samara 
or Tekrit, on account of the natural obstructions and of 
the great force of the stream. ‘The lower part of the 
course was opened by Alexander (Arrian, vii, 7); and 
Opis, near the mouth of the Diyaleh, became thence- 
forth known as a mart (iurópiov), from which the 
neighboring districts drew the merchandise of India 
and Arabia (Strabo, xvi, 1,9). Seleucia, too, which 
grew up soon after Alexander, derived, no doubt, a por- 
tion of its prosperity from the facilities for trade offered 
by this great stream. 

4. The most important notices of the Tigris to be 
found in the classical writers are the following: Strabo, 
xi, 14, 8, and xvi, 1, 9-13; Arrian, Exped, A lex. vii, 7; 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi, 27. See also Smith, Dict. of Gr. 
and Rom. Geog.s.v. Among modern writers may be 
mentioned Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 49-51, 464- 
476; Loftus, Chaldea and Sustana, p. 8-8; Jones, in 
Transactions of the Geog. Soc. of Bombay, vol. ix; Lynch, 
in Journ. of Geog. Soc. vol. ix; Rawlinson, Herodotus, 
i, 552, 553. See EUPHRATES. 


TikkGn Sopherim (O™D'0 Jpn), or Emen- 
dations of the Scribes, refer to eighteen alterations which 
the scribes decreed should be introduced into the text, 
in order to remove anthropomorphisms and other in- 
delicate expressions, These eighteen emendations, or 
75:2 mm, are as follows, according to the order of the 
Hebrew Bible: 


1. Gen. xviii, 22, where, for the original reading, Mi 

MAS 355 3d 3749, “and Jehovah still stood before 
Abraham,” is now substituted, by the decree of the scribes 
=Tikkun Sopherim, Mi pd “AY 1999 MAIN, 
“and Abraham still stood before Jehovah,” because it ap- 
peared offensive to say that the Deity stood before Abra- 
ham. 
2. Numb. xi, 15, where Moses addresses God, “‘ Kill me, 
I pray thee ... that I may not see thy evil” (70393), 
i. e. the punishment wherewith thon visitest Israel, is al- 
tered to ‘that I may, not see. my evil” (193), because 
it might seem as if evil were ascribed to the Deity. 

8, 4. Numb. xii, 12, where the original reading, “ Let her 
not be as one dead who proceeded from the womb of our 
mother (3%), and half of our flesh (W5) be con- 
sumed,” is changed to “‘ Let her not be as one dead-born, 
which when tt proceeds from the womb of its mother (128) 
has half of its flesh (MWI) consumed.” 

_ 6. 1 Sam. fii, 18, where the original, “ for his sons cursed 
God” (O“MDN)—the Sept. has it still Ges»—is altered to 
“for his sons cursed themaelves” (om), because it was 
tuo offensive to say that Eli’s sons cursed God without 
being reprimanded by their father. 

- 6. 28am. xvi, 12, where ‘‘ will God see with his eye” (1393) 


is made to read “will God look at my affliction” (93193). 
The Seventy probably read "295, for they translate è» rg 
Tawesvwces pov. 


7. 1 Kings xii, 16, where “ to his God (“"35)), O Israel 


... and Israel went to their God” (AMONDÐ) is given “to 
your tents ([°PMND) . . . to their tenta” (IDTIND), be- 
cause the separation of Israel from the house of David 
was regarded as a necessary transition to idolatry ; it was 
looked upon as leaving God and the sanctuary for the 
worship of idolatry in tents. 

8. 2 Chron. x, 16 concerns the parallel passage, which is 
similarly altered for the same reason. 

9. Jer. ii, 11, where “my glory” ("1235) reads “their 
glory” (13123), because it was too offensive to say that 
God’s glory was changed for an idol. 

10. Ezek. viii, 17, where “my nose” ("B&) is changed into 
“their nose” (UDN). 
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11. Hos. iv, 7, where the same change is made as in 9. 

12. Hab. i, 12, where “ thou diest not” (MANN xd) is cone 
verted into “ we shall not die” (M1709 ND), 

13. Zech. ii, 12, where “mine eye” ("3"3) is varied by 
“ his eye” (139), to avoid too gross an anthropomorphism. 

14. Mal. i, 13, where ‘‘ you make me” (M'N) is changed 
to “ you make it” (IN); reason as in 13. 

15. Psa. cvi, 20, where the same alteration is made as in 
9 and 11. 

16. Job vii, 20, where “a burden to thee” (53) is 
changed to “to myself” (59). That 3755 was the orig- 


inal reading we see also from the Sept. eimi dè éwi coi pop- 
Titov. $ i 


17. Job xxxii, 8, where “they condemned God” (AN 
DNDN) is altered to they “condemned Job” (S19& PN). 

18. Lam. iii, 19, where “and thy soul will mourn over me” 
GTUDI “DI MWAN) reads “and my soul is humbled with- 
in me” (“OBI sd MIWANI), because of the remark that 
God will mourn. 


These eighteen decrees of the Sopherim are enumer- 
ated in the Massora Magna on Numb. i, 1, and on Psa. 
cvi, 20; they are also given in the book Ochlah ve-Och- 
lah, p. 37, 113 (ed. Frensdorff, Hanover, 1864). The 
whole question on these Tikkun Sopherim is discussed 
by Pinsker in Kherem Chemed, ix, 53 sq. (Berlin, 1856); 
Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 308 sq. 
(Breslau, 1857) ; Wedell, De Emendationtbus a Sopherim 
in Libris Sacris Veteris Testamenti Propositis (Vratisla- 
vise, 1869). See OcLAam. (B. P.) 


Tik’vah (Heb. Tikvah’, MPM, a cord [as in Josh. 
ii, 18, 21], or hope [as often ]), the name of two Israelites, 

1. (Sept. Oexxové v.r. Gexovay; Vulg. Thecua.) The 
son of Harhas and father of Shallum, which last was the 
husband of the prophetess Huldah (2 Kings xxii, 14). 
B.C. ante 632. He is elsewhere (2 Chron. xxxiv, 22) 
called TIKVATH (q. V.). 

2. (Sept. Gexove v. r. Oexwé ; Vulg. Thecue.) The fa- 
ther of Jahaziah, which latter was one of the “rulers” 
appointed to carry out the divorce of the Gentile wives 
after the Captivity (Ezra x, 15). B.C. 458. 


Tik’vath (Heb. text Toka‘hath, Mmpin, marg. 
Tokhath’, NIPA, assemblage [Gesen.], or firmness 
[Furst]; Sept. @axovdS v. r. Oecwé and KaSovdd ; Vulg. 
Thecuath), the father of Shallum (2 Chron. xxxiv, 22) ; 
elsewhere (2 Kings xxii, 14) called T1KvAH (q. v.). 


Ti]. See Van TIL. 


Tile (7235, /ebendh, so called from the whitish clay), 
a brick (Ezek. iv, 1), as elsewhere rendered. See BRICK; 
TILING. The above passage illustrates the use of baked 
clay for the delineation of figures and written characters 
among the ancient nations, especially the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Babylonians. Not only were ordinary 
building bricks stamped with the name of the founder 
of the edifice, as well as with other devices, but clay (or 
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Ancient Bricks. 
1. Egyptian brick of sun-dried clay and straw, stamped with the preno- 


(From the British Museum.) 


men of Thothmes III, eighteenth dynasty. 


2. Babylonian inscribed 
brick, unbaked. 


oO 


stone) “cylinders,” as 
they are now called, 
covered with the most 
minute writing, were 
deposited in the cor- 
ners of Assyrian and 
Babylonian buildings, 
giving the history of 
the kings who erect- 
ed the palaces. See 
NINEVEH. But the 
most striking illustra- 
tion of the prophet’s 
delineatures is affurd- 
ed by the recent dis- 
covery of whole libra- 
ries of Assyrian liter- 
ature in the form of 
small inscribed tablets 
of clay, which contain 
writing and pictorial 
representations of the 
most interesting char- 
acter. When the clay 
was in a soft, moist 
state, in its mould or frame, the characters were put upon 
it, perhaps in some instances by a stamp, but usually by 
means of a sharp-edged bronze style about a foot long, 
each character being traced separately by hand, as we use 
a pen. After the completion of the writing or pictures, 
the clay was baked, and such was the perfection of the 
manufacture that many of these articles have been pre- 
served from decay for three thousand years. They vary 
in color, owing, as some suppose, to the varying length 
of time they were in the kiln, while others think that 
some coloring matter must have been mixed with the 
clay. They are bright brown, pale yellow. pink, red, 
and a very dark tint nearly black. Usually the cylin- 
ders found are of a pale yellow, and the tablets a light 
red or pink, Some of them are unglazed, and oth- 
ers are coated with a hard white enamel. It is from 
these long-lost records that such details are in process 
of decipherment as are given in Smith’s Chaldean 
Account of Genesis, and other works of recent Assyri- 
ology. 

TILE, IN ARCHITECTURE, is a thin plate of baked 
clay used to cover roofs. In England there are but 
two kinds of tiles in ordinary use, plain tiles and pan- 
tiles. The former of these, which are by far the com- 
monest, are perfectly flat; the latter are curved, so that 
when laid upon a roof each tile overlaps the edge of 
the next to it and protects the joint from the wet. 
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Assyrian Clay Tablet. 





Pan-tiles. 


The Romans used flat tiles turned up at the edges, with 
a row of inverted, semi-cylindrical ones over the joint 
to keep out the wet. In the Middle Ages tiles were ex- 
tensively employed in England for covering buildings, 
though they seem always to have been considered an 
inferior material to lead. It does not appear that any 
but flat, plain tiles, with such others as were requisite 
for the ridges, hips, and valleys, were used. The ridge- 
tiles, or crest, formerly also called rouf-tiles, were some- 
times made ornamental. It is not unusual to find the 
backs of fireplaces formed of tiles, and in such situa- 

tions they are some- 
Š times laid in her- 
ring - bone courses, 
as in the great hall, 
Kenilworth: most 
of the fireplaces in 


a. Roof-viles. b. Crest-tiles. c. Pan- Bodiam Castle, Sus- 
tiles. sex, are constructed. 
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Roman Tiles, Wheatley, Oxfordshire. 


in this manner, and the oven by the side of the larger 
fireplace in the hall is also built of tiles, 

Glazed decorative tiles were anciently much used 
for paving sacred edifices, They are sometimes call- 
ed Norman tiles, possibly from the supposition that 
they were originally made in Normandy ; and, consid- 
ering the age and variety of specimens that exist in 
Northern France, this idea may not be wholly errone- 
ous, It is doubtful, however, whether any tiles have 
been discovered in England that present the features 
of the Norman style of architectural decoration, the 
most ancient being apparently of the 13th century. 
The name of encaystic has also been given to these 
tiles, and it would not be inappropriate were it not ap- 
plied already to denote an antique process of art of a 
perfectly different nature; whereas a method wholly 
distinct, and peculiar to the glazed tiles of the Middle 
Ages, was commonly adopted in Northern Europe. The 
process of manufacture which, as it is supposed, was 
most commonly employed may be thus described: The 
thin squares of well-compacted clay having been fash- 
ioned, and probably dried in the sun to the requisite de- 
gree, their ordinary dimension being from four to six 
inches, with a thickness of one inch, a stamp which 
bore a design in relief was impressed upon them, so as 
to leave the ornamental pattern in cavetto., Into the 
hollows thus left on the face of the tile clay of another 
color, most commonly white, or pipe-clay, was then in- 
laid or impressed. Nothing remained except to give a 
richer effect, and, at the same time, insure the perma- 
nence of the work by covering the whole in the furnace 





Westleigh, Devon. 


with a thin surface of metallic glaze, which, being of a 
slightly yellow color, tinged the white clay beneath it, 
and imparted to the red a more full and rich tone of 
color, In the success of this simple operation much 
depended upon this, that the quality of the two kinds 


of clay that were used should be as nearly similar as 


possible, or else, if the white was liable to shrink in the 
furnace more than the red, the whole work would be 
full of cracks; in the other case, the design would bulge 
and be thrown upward—imperfections, of which exam- 
ples are not wanting. To facilitate the equal drying 
of the tile, deep scorings or hollows were sometimes 
made on ‘the reverse, and by this means, when laid in 
cement, the pavement was more firmly held together. 
Occasionally, either from the deficiency of white clay 
of good quality, or perhaps for the sake of variety, glazed 
tiles occur which have the design left hollow, and not 
filled in, according to the usual process, with clay of a 
different color. A careful examination, however, of the 
disposition of the ornament will frequently show that 
the original intention was to fill these cavities, as in 
other specimens; but instances also present themselves 
where the ornamental design evidently was intended 
to remain in relief, the field, and not the pattern, being 
found in cavetto. It must be observed that instances 
are very frequent where, the protecting glaze having 
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been worn away, the white clay, which is of a less 
compact quality than the red, has fallen out and 
left the design hollow, so that an impression or rub- 
bing may readily be taken. It appears probable 
that the origin of the fabrication of decorative pave- 
ments by the process which has been described is 
to be sought in the mediæval imitations of the Ro- 
man mosaic-work by means of colored substances 
inlaid upon stone or marble. Of this kind of mar- 
quetry in stone, few examples have escaped the injuries 
of time; specimens may be seen on the eastern side of 
the altar-screen in Canterbury Cathedral, and at the ab- 
bey church of St. Denis and the cathedral of St. Omer. 





Canterbury Cathedral, 


Among the earliest specimens of glazed tiles may be 
mentioned the pavement discovered in the ruined pri- 
ory church at Castle Acre, Norfolk, a portion of which 
is in the British Museum. These tiles are ornamented 
with scutcheons of arms, and on some appears the name 
“Thomas :” they are coarsely executed, the cavities are 
left, and not filled in with any clay of different color. 

A profusion of good examples still exists of single 
tiles, and sets of four, nine, sixteen, or a greater num- 
ber of tiles, forming by their combination a complete 
design, and presenting, for the most part the charac- 
teristic style of ornament which was in vogue at each 
successive period, but examples of general arrange- 


' ment are very rare and imperfect. To this deficiency 


of authorities it seems to be due that modern imitations 
of these ancient pavements have generally proved un- 
satisfactory in the resemblance which they present to 





Pavement from St. Paul’s in Worms. 








Tiles from the Choir of Thame Ghuth, raais, 


oil-cloth or carpeting; and the intention of producing 
richness of effect by carrying the ornamental design 
throughout the pavement without any intervening 
spaces has been wholly frustrated. Sufficient care has 
not been given to ascertain the ancient system of ar- 
rangement: it is, however, certain that a large propor- 


tion of plain tiles, black, white, or red, were introduced,, 


and served to divide the various portions which com- 
posed the general design. Plain diagonal bands, for 
instance, arranged fretwise intervened between the com- 
partments, or panels, of tiles ornamented with designs; 
the plain and the decorated quarries were laid alter- 
nately, or in some instances longitudinal bands were 
introduced in order to break that continuity of orna- 
ment which, being uniformly spread over a large sur- 
face, as in some modern pavements, produces a confused 
rather than a rich effect. It has been supposed, with 
much probability, that the more elaborate pavements 
were reserved for the decoration of the choir, the chan- 
cel, or immediate vicinity of an altar, while in the 
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Woodperry, Oxfordshire. 


aisles or other parts of the church more simple pave- 
ments of plain tiles, black, white, or red, were usually 
employed. It may also deserve notice that in almost 
every instance when the ornamented tiles have been 
accidentally discovered or dug up on the site of a castle 
ar mansion there has been reason to suppose a conse- 
crated fabric had there existed, or that the tiles had 





TILENUS 


belonged to that portion 
# of the structure which 
=4 had been devoted to re- 
J ligious services. We of- 
ten meet with the item. 
4 “Flanders tiles” in 
building-accounts of cas- 
| tles, but these were for 
| the fireplace only. The 
| lower rooms were usual- 
J ly “earthed,” the upper 
rooms boarded. —Parker, 
=| Gloss. of Architect. s. v. 

Most of the tiles in 
England were made in 
j the county of Worces- 
j ter. Examples may be 
found in almost every 
parish church. Occa- 
sionally the patterns 
| were alternately raised 
j and sunk, so that the 
ii) surface of the tiles was 
i irregular. Examples 
Mai of this sort were found 
iq at St. Alban’s Abbey, 
Hi} and have been recent- 
“i ly reproduced, and laid 

{| before the high-altar. 
Ay From the 13th century 
to the 16th encaustic 
| tiles were commonly 
used for the floors of 
churches and religious 
houses, Tiles have 
been used for wall-dec- 
oration, and for the 
adornment of tombs on the Continent; and this custom 
has likewise been restored in England. Since the man- 
ufacture of tiles has been carried out so efficiently in 
Worcestershire, their use has been common for all re- 
stored churches in that county. Modern specimens in 
some cases are remarkably fine, though sometimes want- 
ing in that grace and character which were so remarka- 
ble in the old examples.—Lee, Gloss. of Liturg. Terms, 
8. v.; Walcott, Sac. Archeol. s. v. 

Tilenus, DANIEL, a learned French divine, was 
born at Goldberg, in Silesia, Feb. 4, 1568, and, going 
to France about 1590, was naturalized by Henry IV. 
First distinguishing himself as an opponent of the ten- 
ets of Arminianism, he afterwards enlisted on the side 
of the Remonstrants, His principal controversy was 
with Peter Du Moulin, which was carried on with so 
much zeal that their friends, among whom was James 
I of England, interposed to reconcile them. Tilenus 
had, before this, been appointed by Maréchal de Bouil- 
lon professor at the College of Sedan, but, about 1619 or 
1620, was obliged to resign on account of his sentiments, 
He removed to Paris, where he lived on his property. 
He afterwards had a personal controversy with John 
Cameron, divinity professor at Saumur, concerning grace 
and free-will, which lasted five days. An account of 
this was published under the title of Collatio inter Tile- 
num et Cameronem, etc. Some time after, Tilenus ad- 
dressed a letter to the Scotch nation, disapproving of 
the Presbyterian and commending the Episcopal form 
of the Reformed Church as established in England. 
This greatly pleased king James, who invited Tilenus 
to England, and offered him a pension. Tilenus ac- 
cepted the offer, and returned to France in order to set- 
tle his affairs, but, becoming obnoxious to the people of 
Great Britain, he never returned. He died in Paris, 
Aug. 1, 1633. His latter days were spent in defend- 
ing the Reformed Church of France, and he wrote sev- 
eral books, the titles of which are given in Brandt’s Hist. 
of the Reformation and Quick’s Synodicon. See Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. s. v., Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 
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TILGATH-PILNESER 


Til’gath-pilne’ser (1 Chron. v, 6, 26; 2 Chron. 
xxviii, 20). See TIGLATH-PILESER, 
Tiling (xipapoc, pottery-ware, hence a roof tile; 
comp. Xenoph. Mem. iii, 1,7). The rendering of the 
A. V. at Luke v, 19, “ through the tiling” (td röv Ke- 
papwy), occasions difficulty when we remember that 
houses in Palestine are not covered with tiles, as they 
frequently are in Asia Minor and in Western countries. 
Hence. many have suggested that Luke, being a native 
probably of Antioch, used the word “tile” in the gen- 
eral sense of roof-material (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles, iii, 4; 
Jerome, Prol. to Com. on St. Matthew, vii, 4; Conybeare 
and Howson, St. Paul, i, 367). As to the particular 
part or substance thus “broken up,” most interpreters 
have thought that it was the layer of sticks, brush, and 
hard-rolled clay which constitutes the ordinary flat roof 
of an Oriental house .(Arundell, Trav, in Asia Minor, i, 
171; Russell, Aleppo, i, 35), which Dr. Thomson says he 
has often seen thus removed for letting down grain, 
straw, or other articles (Land agi Book, ii,7). But this 
operation would have raised an intolerable dust, such as 
to drive .the audience entirely away. Some suppose, 
therefore, that it was merely the scuttle through which 
the paralytic was lowered (Lightfoot, Hore Hebraica, 
ad loc.), an explanation that scarcely.meets the terms 
of the narrative. . It probably was the awning (Shaw, 
Travels, p. 211) or rather board or leafy screen over the 
gallery or interior veranda (Kitto, Daily Bible Illust. 
ad loc.), which was easily removed and as easily Te- 
placed.. See HOUSE. 


Tillage (prop. | mi3, abodéh, 1 Chron. xxvii, 26; 
Neh. x, 37, work, i. e. “service” or “bondage,” as else- 
where rendered; so occasionally 339, to “till,” “ till- 
eth,” “tiller,” etc., lit. worker; but "9, nêr, Prov. xiii, 


23, means fallow ground, as elsewhere rendered). See 
AGRICULTURE, 


Tillemont, Louis Sébastien Le NAIN DE, a 
French divine, and scholar, was born in Paris, Nov. 30, 
1687, and at the age of ten years entered the famous 
seminary of Port-Royal. He soon manifested great pro- 
ficiency in the study of history, and at the age of eigh- 
teen began to read the fathers, the lives of the apostles, 
and their successors in the primitive Church, and drew 
up for himself an account of early ecclesiastical history, 
in the manner of Usher’s Annals. When twenty-three, 
he entered the Episcopal seminary at Beauvais, where 
he remained three or four years, and then went to reside 
with Godefroi Hermant, a canon of the Cathedral of 
Beauvais, with whom he remained five or six years. 
He then returned to Paris, and, after receiving the oth- 
er orders of the Church, was ordained priest in 1676, 
and settled at Tillemont, whence he took his name. 
About this time he was employed, along with M. de 
Sacy, on a Life of St. Louis, and two years after trav- 
elled in Flanders and Holland. Returning, he contin- 
ued his studies, and in 1690 began to publish his His- 
tory of the Emperors, To a complete knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history he joined an exemplary humility 
and regularity of conduct; and, regardless of dignities, 
wished for nothing but retirement. The practicing of 
watchings and austerities brought upon him a disease, 
of which he died Jan. 10, 1698. He published, Lives 
of the Emperors (1690-1701, 5 vols, 4to ):—Mémoires 
pour servir a Histoire Ecclésiastique des six premiers 
Siècles, etc. (1693, 16 vols. 4to) :—and supplied ma- 
terials for several works published by others: Life of 
St. Louis, begun by De Sacy and finished and published 
by La Chaise; Lives of St. Athanasius and St. Basil, 
.by G. Hermant; Lives of Tertullian and Origen, by 
Forse, under the name of La Mothe. He left in MS. a 
Memoir concerning William de Saint-A mour, and the Dis- 
putes between the Dominicans and the University :— Life 
of Isabella, sister of St. Louis :—Remarks on the Brevia- 
ries of Mans and Paris :—A Legend for the Breviary of 
Evreux :—and History of the Sicilian Kings of Anjou. 
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TILLOTSON 


Tillemont, Pierre Le NAIN DE,- brother of the 
preceding, was born in Paris, March 25, 1640. Having 
chosen the ecclesiastical profession, he entered at St.Vic- 
tor, Paris; but retired to La Trappe in 1668, being en- 
amoured with the austerities of that order. He was for 
a long time subprior, and died there in 1713. His works. 
are, Essuidel Histoire del Ordre de Citeauz (9 vols, 12mo): 
—Homilies sur Jérémie (2 vols. 8vo), a French transla- 
tion of St. Dorotheus :— Relation de lu Vie et de la Mort 
de Plusieurs Religieux de la Trappe (6 vols. 12mo), etc. 


Tillet, JEAN DU, a French prelate, was born in Paris. 
about the beginning of the 16th century; and by the, 
influence of his brother, the earl of Brussiére (himself a 
learned historiographer), he became prothonotary of the 
cardinal of Lorraine, who rewarded him with the bish- 
opric of Saint-Brieuc in 1553. The following year he 
exchanged this see fur that of Meaux, He died at Paris, 
Nov. 19, 1570. He was the author of many works on 
French Church history, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Tillinghast, NıcHoLAs Power, an Episcopal cler-. 
gyman, was born in Providence, R. I., March 3, 1817.. 
He was fitted for college chiefly by Mr. ( afterwards 
Prof.) G. W. Keely, of Waterville College, and was grad- 
uated from Brown University in the class of 1837, On 
leaving college, he went to Society Hill, S. C., where he 
spent two years in superintending the education of a 
nephew (1837-39). The next three years (1839-42), he 
pursued his theological studies at the Theological Semi- 
nary at Alexandria, Va., and was ordained deacon and 
preabyter i in the same year (1842) by bishop Meade, and 
became assistant minister of the Monumental Church, 
in Richmond, Va. He remained here but a short time, 
being called to the rectorship of the Episcopal Church 
at Society Hill, where he continued his most accepta- 
ble services for two years. Failing health led him to 
resign, and he went abroad, spending eighteen months 
in Europe. After his return, he did not settle for two 
or three years, but supplied pulpits in Washington, 
Marblehead (Mass.), and in Philadelphia, and in 1848 
became rector of St. John’s Church, in Georgetown, D. C., 
where he had a happy and useful ministry for nearly 
twenty years (1848-67). A severe injury which he sus- 


‘tained in Groton, Conn., which made necessary the am- 


putation of a limb, so affected his health that he was 
unable again to settle as a minister, although he offi- 
ciated a8 a temporary supply as occasion offered. In 
the seclusion of his study he spent much time engaged 
in congenial studies. He made a translation of a large 
part of Cicero’s De Officits, and also translated from the 
German some things in which he was interested. He 
died near Philadelphia, Aug. 7, 1869. (J. C. S.) 


Tillotson, Jons, archbishop of Canterbury, was 
born at Sowerby, Yorkshire, in October, 1630. He en- 
tered Clare Hall, Cambridge, April 23, 1647, and, grad- 
uating in 1650, was made a fellow in 1651. He left col- 
lege in 1656, and became tutor to the son of Edmund 
Prideaux, Cromwell’s attorney-general. Receiving his 
first impression among the Puritans, he was led to con- 
formity by the works of Chillingworth and the influence 
of scholars with whom he had become intimate. He 
submitted to the Act of Uniformity in 1662, and: became 
curate of Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire. He was chosen 
(Dec. 16) minister of St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury ; but, de- 
clining this, was presented, in June, 1663, to the rectory 
of Kiddington, Suffolk. His residence there was short, 
he being made preacher of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn 
on the 26th of the same month. In 1664 he was appoint- 
ed Tuesday lecturer at St. Lawrence’s, in the Jewry, and 
was now recognised as a distinguished preacher. He re- 
ceived his degree of D.D. in 1666, and in 1668 preached 
the sermon at the consecration of Wilkins to the bish- 
optic of Chester. In 1670 he was made a prebendary of 
Canterbury, in 1672 was advanced to a deanery of that 
Church, and in 1673 was preferred to a prebend in the 
Church of St. Paul. When a declaration of liberty of 
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conscience was published in 1672, with a view to in- 
dulge the papists, Tillotson and the clergy were directed 
by their bishops to preach against popery; and when 
archbishop Sheldon advised with the clergy as to what 

ply he should make to the king if his majesty should 
disapprove their course, Dr. Tillotson suggested this an- 
swer: “Since his majesty professed the Protestant re- 
ligion, it would be a thing without precedent that he 
should forbid his clergy preaching in defence of it.” On 
April 2, 1680, he preached before the king, at Whitehall, 
a sermon on Josh. xxiv, 15, in which he expressed a 
sentiment of intolerance that exposed him to heavy 
censure. He was afterwards admitted into a high de- 
gree of confidence with king William and queen Mary; 
was appointed clerk of the closet to the king, March 27, 
1689; and was authorized, in August, by the chapter of his 
cathedral, to exercise archiepiscopal jurisdiction over the 
province of Canterbury, Sancroft having been suspended 
for refusing the new oath. His ambition had never ex- 
tended further than to desire the exchange of his dean- 
ery of Canterbury for that of St. Paul’s, which was grant- 
ed him in September. The king, however, nominated 
him to the archbishopric of Canterbury, April 23, 1691, 
and he was consecrated (May 31) in Bow Church. The 
rest of his life was spent in laboring for the good of the 
Church and the reformation of all abuses among the 
clergy. He died Nov. 24, 1694. He published, The 
Rule of Faith (1666, 8vo), and several volumes of Ser- 
mons. A collective edition of his works, 254 Sermons, 
Rule of Faith, and Prayers, composed for his use, etc., 
was published in 1707 (8 vols, fol.). There have been 
later editions both of his complete works and of selec- 
tions therefrom. His Works, with Life by Thomas 
Birch, D.D., were published by Ravenet (1752, 3 vols. 
fol.). See Chalmers, Biog: Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Ti’lon (Heb. marg. Tilon’, (dn; text, Tulon’, 
aban, gift [Simonis] or scorn [Gesenius] ; Sept. @Awy 
v. r. Ivay; Vulg. Thilon), the last named of the four 
“ sons” of Shimon, a descendant of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 
20). B.C. perhaps cir. 1618. 


Tilton, Albert Freeman, a Baptist minister, 
was born in Deerfield, N. H., Oct. 15, 1809. He was a 
graduate of Waterville College in the class of 1835. He 
taught the next two years, first, in Townshend, Vt., 
where he was the principal of an academy in that place, 
and then in Boone County, Ky. For four years (1837- 
41) he was the principal of a Baptist institution in 
Franklin, Ind., which became Franklin College in 1844. 
In 1841 he was ordained as an evangelist at Franklin, 
and preached in two or three places in Indiana. He 
was pastor of the Baptist Church in West Waterville 
for two years (1844-46), and for the next three years he 
supplied two or three churches. In 1849 he returned to 
Franklin, Ind., where he died Sept. 26, 1850. (J. C. S.) 


Tilton, David, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Gilmanton, N. H., July 6, 1806, He studied 
theology one year in private, and one year at the An- 
dover Theological Seminary, and was ordained, Oct. 14, 
1855, over the Congregational Church in Edgartown 
(Martha’s Vinevard), Mass., where he remained three 
years. Ile was installed, Aug. 12, 1840, pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Lanesville, Gloucester, Mass., 
but in the spring of 1850 he removed to North Chelsea, 
Mass., and was employed as a canvassing agent for the 
Congregationalist, and for various publishing houses. In 
1862 he removed to Woburn., Mass., where he died, Feb. 
10, 1869. See Obituary Record, Yale College, 1869. 


Tilton, Nathan, a Unitarian minister, was a grad- 
uate of Harvard College in 1796. He was ordained as’ 
pastor of the Church in Scarborough, Me., December, 
1800, and died in 1851. See Sprague, Annals of the 
American Pulpit, viii, 209. 

Timee’us (Tipaioc ), father of the blind beggar 
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TIMBREL 


cured by Christ (Mark x, 46), the son being thence 
called Bartimæus (q. v.). B.C. ante 29. 


Timberlake, JoHn W., a minister in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, was transferred from the 
Tennessee to the Florida Conference in 1857, and was 
sent to Jacksonville; in 1858-59 to Tampa; in 1860 to 
Fernandina. In 1861 he was appointed Sunday-school 
agent; but, on the breaking out of the war, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Second Florida Regiment, in 
which capacity he labored till his death, at West Point, 
Va., March 3, 1862. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of the M. E. Church, South, 1862, p. 410. 

Timbrel (Hf, téph, Exod. xv, 20; Judg. xi, 34; 2 
Sam. vi, 5; 1 Chron. xiii, 8; Job xxi, 12; Psa. lxxxi, 
2; cxlix, 3; cl, 4; elsewhere rendered “tabret.;” also 
the cognate verb HDN, faphdph, Psa. lxviii, 25; ren- 
dered “tabor,” Neh. ii, 7: rúpravov, Jud. iii, 7). 
The Heb. word is an imitative one occurring in many 
languages not immediately connected with each other. 
It is the same as the Arabic and Persian duf, which in 
the Spanish becomes adufe, a tambourine. The root, 
which signifies to deat or strike, is found in the Greek 
TUravoy or ripravoy, Lat. tympanum, Ital. tamburo, 
Span. tambor, Fr. tambour, Prov. tabor, Engl. tabor, tab- 
ouret, timbrel, tambourine, A. S. dubban, to strike, Engl. 
tap, and many others, It is usual for etymologists to 
quote likewise the Arab. tunbur as the original of tam- 
bour and tabor; but, unfortunately, the tunbur is a guitar, 
and not a drum (Russell, Aleppo [2d ed.],i, 152). The 
parallel Arabic word is fabl, which denotes a kind of 
drum, and is the same with the Rabb. Heb. tabld and 
Span, atabal, a kettle-drum, The instrument and the 
word may have come to us through the Saracens, In 
old English tabor was used for any drum. Thus Rob. 
of Gloucester (ed. Hearne, 1810), p. 396: 

“ Vor of trompes and of tabors the Saracens made there 

So gret noise that Cristenmen al distourbed were.” 

In Shakespeare’s time it seems to have become an instru- 
ment of peace, and is thus contrasted with the drum: 
“T have known when there was no music with him but 
the drum and fife; and now had he rather hear the tabor 
and the pipe” (Much Ado about Nothing, act ii, sc. 3). 
Tabouret and tabourine are diminutives of tabor, and de- 
note the instrument now known as the tambourine: 
“Or Mimoe's whistling to his tabouret, 
Selling a langhter for a cold meal’s meat” 
(Hall, Sat. iv, 1, 78). 

Tabret is a contraction of tabouret. The word is re- 
tained in the A. V. from Coverdale’s translation in all 
passages except Isa. xxx, 32, where it is omitted in 
Coverdale, and Ezek. xxviii, 13, where it is rendered 
“ beauty.” 

The Heb. téph is undoubtedly the instrament de- 
scribed by travellers as the duf or dif of the Arabs. It 
was used in very early times by the Syrians of Padan- 
aram at their merry-makings (Gen. xxxi, 27). It was 
played principally by women (Exod. xv, 20; Judg. xi, 
34; 1 Sam. xviii, 6; Psa. lxviii, 25 [26]) as an accom- 
paniment to the song and dance (comp. Jud. iii, 7), and 
appears to have been worn by them as an ornament 
(Jer. xxxi, 4). The tôph was one of the instruments 
played by the young prophets whom Saul met on his 
return from Samuel (1 Sam. x, 5), and by the Levites 
in the Temple-band (2 Sam. vi, 5; 1 Chron. xiii, 8). It 
accompanied the merriment. of feasts (Isa. v, 12; xxiv, 
8), and the joy of triumphal processions (Judg. xi, 34; 
1 Sam. xviii, 6), when the women came out to meet the 
warriors returning from victory, and is everywhere a 
sign of happiness and peace (Job xxi, 12; Isa, xxx, 32; 
Jer. xxxi, 4). Soin the grand triumphal entry of God 
into his Temple, described in strong figures in Psa, 
lxviii, the procession is made up by the singers who 
marched in front, and the players on stringed instru- 
ments who brought up the rear, while on either side 
danced the young maidens with their timbrels (ver, 25 


[26}). 
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: The passage of Ezekiel, xxviii, 13, is obscure, and 
appears to have been early corrupted. Instead of 
TRN, “thy tabrets,” the Vulg. and Targ. read 73D), 
“ thy beauty,” which is the rendering adopted in Cover- 
dale’s and Cranmer’s Bible. The Sept. seems to have 
read “am, as in ver, 16. If the ordinary text be 
adopted, there is no reason for taking tôph, as Jerome 
suggests, in the sense of the setting of a gem, “ pala qua 
gemma continetur.” See TABRET, 

The tympanum was used in the feasts of Cybele 
(Herod. iv, 76), and is said to have 
been the invention of Dionysus and 
Rhea (Eurip. Bacch. 59). It was 
played by women, who beat it with 
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Ancient Oriental Tympanum, or Tambourine. 


the palms of their hands (Ovid, Met. iv, 29), and Juve- 
nal (Sat. iii, 64) attributes to it a Syrian origin: 
“Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes . 
Et linguam, et mores et cnm tibicine chordas 
Obliquas, necnon gentilia tympana secum 
Vexit.” 

In the same way the tabor is said to have been intro- 
duced into Europe by the Crusaders, who adopted it 
from the Saracens, to whom it was peculiar (see Du 
Cange’s note on De Joinville’s Hist. du Rot Saint Louis, 
p. 61). 

. The author of Shilte Haggibborim (c. 2) gives the 
Greek cipPBadoy as the equivalent of téph, and says it 
was a hollow basin of metal, beaten with a stick of brass 
or iron. 

The dif of the Arabs is described by Russell (Aleppo 
{1st ed. ], p. 94) as “a hoop (sometimes with pieces of 
brass fixed in it to make a jingling) over which a piece 
of parchment is distended. It is beaten with the fingers, 
and is the true tympanum of the ancients, as appears 
from its figure in several relievos, representing the or- 
gies of Bacchus and rites of Cybele.” The same instru- 
ment was used by the Egyptian dancing-women whom 
Hasselquist saw (Travels [ed. 1766], p. 59). In Barba- 
ry it is called tur, and “is made like a sieve, consisting 
(as Isidore [ Orig. iii, 31] describes the tympanum) of a 
rim or thin hoop of wood with a skin of parchment 
stretched over the top of it. This serves for the bass in 
all their concerts, which they accordingly touch very 
artfully with their fingers, or with the knuckles or 
palms of their hands, as the time and measure require, 
or as force and softness are to be communicated to the 
several parts of the performance” (Shaw, Travels, p. 202). 
See MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 





The Tar, or Modern Egyptian Tambourine. 
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Time (the proper and usual rendering of M3, &k 
[later 19}, zeman], a general word, Gr. ypdvoc, space 
of duration; while 39412, moéd, xciipòc, signifies a fixed 
time, either by human or divine appointment, or the nat- 
ural seasons). A peculiar use of the term occurs in the 
phrase “a time, times, and a half” (Heb. oyin 1395 
"IN, Dan. xii, 7; Chald. 3B. 17993) 173, vii, 25; 
Gr. xcupòc Kai kapoi Kai ijpuov, Rey. xii, 14), in the 
conventional sense of three years and a half (see Jose- 
phus, War, i, 1,1). The following are the regular di- 
visions of time among the Hebrews, each of which ia- 
variably preserves its strict literal sense, except where 
explicitly modified by the immediate context. We 
here treat them severally but together, in the order of 
their extension, and refer to the several articles for 
more detailed information. See CHRONOLOGY. 

1. Year (M2W, so called from the change of the sea- 
sons). The years of the Israelites, like those of the mod- 
ern Jews, were lunar (Rabbinical mab sw), of 354 d 
8 h. 48 min. 38 sec., consisting of twelve (unequal) lu- 
nar months; and as this falls short of the true year 
(an astronomical month having 29 d. 12 h. 44 min. 2,84 
sec.), they were obliged, in order to preserve the regu- 
larity of harvest and vintage (Exod. xxiii, 16), to add 
a month occasionally, so as to make it on the average 
coincide with the solar year (Rabbinical MYI MI), 
which has 365 d. 5 h. 48 min. 45 sec. The method of 
doing this among the very ancient Hebrews is entirely 
unknown (see a conjecture in Ideler, Chkronol. i, 490; an- 
other in Credner, Joel, p. 218). The Talmudists find 
mention of an intercalation under Hezekiah (2 Chron. 
xxx, ii; see Mishna, Pesach. iv, 9), but without founda- 
tion (see, however, on the reconcilement of the lunar 
with the solar year, Galen, Comment. i, in Hippoc. Epi- 
dem. [ Opp. ed. Kuhn. xiii, 23]). Among the later Jews 
(who called an intercalated year M3757 13W, in dis- 
tinction from a common year, or MOIWD M30), an 
intercalary month was inserted after Adar, and was 
hence called Ve-dar (7X5), or second Adar ("3 S“IN) 
( Mishna, Eduyoth, vii, 7; see the distinctions of the 
Gemarists in Reland, Antig. Sacr. iv, 1; comp. Ben- 
David, Zur Berechn. u. Gesch. d, jiid. Kalend. [ Berl. 
1817]; Ideler, ut sup. p. 587 sq.; Anger, De Temp. in 
Act, Ap. Ratione, i, 31 8q.). The intercalation (123) 
was regularly decreed by the Sanhedrim, which observed 
the rule never to add a month to the sabbatical year. 
It usually was obliged to intercalate every third year, 
but occasionally had to do so in two consecutive years, 

The Israelitish year began, as the usual enumeration 
of the months shows (Lev. xxiii, 34; xxv, 9; Numb. 
ix, 11; 2 Kings xxv, 8; Jer. xxxix, 2; comp. 1 Macc. 
iv, 52; x, 21), with Abib or Nisan (see Esth. iii, 7), sub- 
sequent to and in accordance with the Mosaic arrange- 
ment (Exod. xii, 2), which had a retrospective reference 
to the departure out of Egypt (ix, 81; see Bahr, Sym- 
bolik, ii,639). Yet as we constantly find this arrange- 
ment spoken of as a festal calendar, most Rabbinical and 
many Christian scholars understand that the civil year 
began, as with the modern Jews, with Tisri (October), 
but the ecclesiastical year with Nisan ( Mishna, Rosh 
Hash-shanah, i, 1; comp. Josephus, Ant. i, 3,3. See also 
Rosenmiiller, on Exod. xii, 2; Hitzig, Jesa. p. 335; 
Seyffarth, Chronol, Sacra, p. 34 8q.). But this distinc- 
tion is probably a post-exilian reckoning (Hiavernick 
argues against its inference from Ezek. xl, 1), which 
was an accommodation to the time of the arrival of re- 
turned exiles in Palestine (Ezra iii, 1 sq.; Neh. vii, 73; 
viii, 1 sq.), and later fell into harmony with the Seleucid 
æra, which dated from October (see Benfey, Monats- 
nam. p. 217; and comp. 1 Macc. iv, 52; x, 21; 2 Mace. 
xv, 37). Yet this has little countenance from the 
enactment of the festival of the seventh new moon 
(Lev. xxiii, 24; Numb. xxix, 1-6), which has in the 
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Mosaic legislation certainly a different import from the 
Rabbinical ordinance (see Vriemoet, Observ. Misc. p. 284 
-9q.; Gerdes, De Festo Clangoris [ Duisb. 1700; also in 
his Ezxercit. Acad.]). See New Moon. Nor does the 
-expression “in the end of the year” (IW MNLD), 
with reference to the Feast of Tabernacles (Exod. xxiii, 
16), favor this assumption (see Ideler, p. 498). Other 
passages adduced (Job xxix, 4; Joel ii, 25), as well 
as the custom of many other nations (Oredner, xt sup. 
p. 209 sq.), are a very precarious argument. Neverthe- 
less, it is clear that even in the pre-exilian period of 
the theocracy, the autumn, as being the close of the 
year’s labor, was often regarded among the agrarian 
population as a terminal date (Ideler, Chronol, i, 493 
:9q.; see Dresde, Annus Jud, ex Antig. Ilust. [ Lips. 1766 ; 
merely Rabbinic]; Selden, De Anno Civili Vett. Hebr. 
{Lond. 1644; also in Ugolino, Thesaur. xvii]; Nagel, 
De Calendario Vett. Ebr. [ Altdorf, 1746]). Seyffarth 
maintains that even prior to the destruction of Jeru- 
-salem the Israelites reckoned by lunar months (Zeitschr. 
d. deutsch. morgenl, Gesellsch. ii, 344 sq.). The prevail- 
ing belief, however, that they had from the first such a 
year has been of late combated by Böttcher (Prod. alt- 
. test. Schrifterkldr. p. 283; De Inferis, i, 125) aud Cred- 
ner (Joel, p. 210 sq.), and most stoutly by Seyffarth 
(Chronol. Sacra, p. 26 sq.). Credner holds that the Is- 
Taelites originally had a solar year of thirty-day months, 
and that this was exchanged for the lunar year when 
.the three great festivals were accurately determined, 
i. e. about the time of king Hezekiah and Josiah (on 
the contrary, see Von Bohlen, Genes. p. 105 sq.; Benfey 
and Stern, Ueber die Monatsnumen, p. 5 sq.) Seyffarth, 
however, ascribes the solar year to the Jews down to 
about 200 B.C. 

A well-defined and universal æra was unknown 
among the ancient Hebrews. National events are 
sometimes dated from the departure out of Egypt 
(Exod. xix, 1; Numb. xxxiii, 38; 1 Kings vi, 1), usually 
from the accession of the kings (as in Kings, Chron., 
and Jer.), later from the beginning of the exile (Ezek. 
xxxiii, 21; xl, 1). Jeremiah reckons the Captivity ac- 

-cording to the years of Nebuchadnezzar (xxv, 1; lii, 12, 
-28 sq.), but Ezekiel (i, 1) otherwise. The post-exilian 
‘books date according to the regnal years of the Persian 
‘masters of Palestine (Ezra iv, 26; vi, 15; vii,7 sq.; 
Neh. ii, 1; v, 4; xiii, 6; Hag. i, 1, 2,11; Zech. vii, 1). 
But as Syrian vassals the Jews adopted the Greek (1 
Macc. i, 10) or Seleucid æra (NGH 47972, æra con- 
tractuum., since it was used in contracts generally, Arab. 
karyakh dhu-lkerfin), which dated from the overthrow 
-of Babylon by Seleucus Nicator I (Olymp. cxvii, 1), 
and began with the autumn of B.C. 312 (see Ideler, 
Handb. d. Chronol. i, 448). This reckoning is employed 
‘in the books of the Maccabees, which, however, singu- 
larly differ by one year between themselves, the second 
book being about one year behind the first in its dates 
(comp. 1 Mace. vi, 16 with 2 Macc. xi, 21; 1 Mace. vi, 
‘20 with 2 Macc. xiii, 1); from which it would seem 
that the author of 2 Macc. had a different epoch for the 
:ær. Seleuc, from the author of 1 Macc., with the lat- 
ter of whom Josephus agrees in bis chronology. Inas- 
much as 1 Macc. always counts by Jewish menths in 
the Seleucid æra (i, 57; iv, 52, 59; vii, 48; xiv, 27; 
xvi, 14), and these are computed from Nisan (x, 21; 
‘xvi, 14)—the second book likewise counts by Jewish 
months (i, 18; x, 5; xv, 37; on the contrary xi, 21)— 
we might suppose that the former begins the Seleucid 
wera with the spring of B.C. 312, while the latter be- 
-gins it with the autumn of the same year (Petav. Ra- 
.tionar. x, 45; Prideaux, ii, 267, etc.), a conclusion to 
-which other circumstances likewise point (Ideler, ut 
eup. p. 531 sq.; Wieseler, Chronol. Synopsis, p. 451 sq.). 
‘What Wernsdorf objects (De Fide Maccab. p. 19 8q.) is 
not of much importance; .but we cannot thence infer 
that the Babylonians began the Seleucid æra with the 
autumn of 811 (Seyffarth, Chronol. Sacra, p. 20). See 
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Hosmann, De Æra Seleucid. et Regum Syriæ Successione 
(Kil. 1752). Still another national reckoning is given 
in 1 Mace. xiii, 41 sq., namely, from the year of the de- 
liverance of the Jews from the Syrian yoke, i. e. seven- 
teen ær. Seleuc., or from the autumn of B.C. 143 (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xiii, 6, 6), and this æra appears upon Sa- 
maritan coins (Eckhel, Doctrina Numor. Vett. I, iii, 463 
sq.). On other Jewish sras see the Mishna (Gittin, viii, 
5). See YEAR. ; 

2. Month (UM, lit. new, sc. moon; seldom and more 
Aramaic 133, the moon). The months of the Hebrews, 
as stated above, were lunar (as appears from the foregoing 
names), and began from the new moon as ocularly ob- 
served (the [synodic] lunar month has 26 d. 12 h. 44 
min. 3 [strictly 2.82] sec. [Ideler, Chronol. i, 48]). This 
is certain from the post-exilian period (Mishna, Rosh 
Hash-shanah, i, 5 9q.), but for pre-exilian times various 
conjectures have been hazarded (see above). The length 
of the lunar month in the later period depended upon 
the day when the appearance of the new moon was an- 
nounced by the Sanhedrim (see a similar reckoning in 
Macrob. Sat. i, 15, p. 273 ed. Bip.), which thus made 
the month either twenty-nine days ("OM wn, i. e. 
short) or thirty days (X?%9 w, i.e. full), according 
as the day was included in the following or the pre- 
ceding month. The general rule was that in one year 
not less than four nor more than eight full months 
could occur (Mishna, Arach. ii, 2). The final adjust- 
ment of the lunar to the solar year was by intercala- 
tion (923), so that whenever in the last month, Adar, 
it became evident that the Passover, which must be 
held in the following month, Nisan, would occur before 
harvest, i. e. not at the time when the sun would be in 
Aries (Josephus, Ant. iii, 10, 5), an entire month (Va- 
dar) was interjected between Adar and Nisan, consti- 
tuting an intercalary year (M7395 MIY, which, how- 
ever, according to the Gemara, did not take place in a 
sabbatic year, but always in that which preceded it; 
nor in two successive years, nor yet more than three 
years apart). See Anger, De Temp. in Act. Ap. Ratione, 

. 80 sq. 
j Prior to the exile the individual months were usual- 
ly designated by numbers (the twelfth month occurs in 
2 Kings xxv, 27; Jer. lii, 31; Ezek. xxix, 1; comp. 1 
Kings iv,7); yet we find also the following names: 
Ear-month (23X0 WIN, Exod. xiii, 4; xxiii, 15; 
Deut. xvi, 1, etc. ), corresponding to the later Nisan ; 
Bloom-month (13 [or 11] WIM, 1 Kings vi, 1, 37), the 
second month; Rain- month (533 ma", vi, 38), the 
eighth (connected by Benfey, p. 182, with the word 

3, 533; see the Talmudic interpretation cited by 
him, p. 16); Freshet-month (DDX M4, viii, 2), the 
seventh; all of which seem to be mere appellatives 
(see Benfey and Stern, Ueber die Monatsnamen einiger 
alten Völker [ Berl. 1836 ], p. 2). After the exile the 
months received the following names (Gemara, Pesach. 
xciv, 2; Targ. Sheni on Esth. iii, 7 sq.; comp. Mishna, 
Shekal. iii, 1) : 1. Nisén (193, Neh. ii, 1; Esth. iii, 7), 
the first month, in which the Passover (q.v.) was held (and 
in which the vernal equinox fell, Josephus, Ant. iii, 10, 5), 
corresponding, in general, to our April (Ideler, Chronol. i, 
491), and answering (Josephus, Anz. iii, 10,5; War, v, 
8, 1) to the Macedonico-Syrian Xanthicus, also (Ant. ii, 
14, 6) to the Egyptian month Pharmuthi, which last, 
however, was March 27-April 25 of the Julian calen- 
dar (Ideler, ut sup. i, 148); 2. Jyér ( “9N, Targ. on 2 
Chron. xxx, 2); 8. Sivdn (170, Esth. viii, 9; Eeovái, 
Bar. i, 8); 4. Tammuz (193); 5. Ab (3X); 6, Elúl 
(PIBN, Neh. vi, 15; "EXovA, 1 Mace. xiv, 27), the last 
month of the civil year in the post-exilian age (Mish- 
na, Shebitth, x,2; Erubin, iii, 7); 7. Tishri (ÝN), in 
which the festivals of Atonement and Tabernacles fell 
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(also the autumnal equinox) ; 8. Marcheshvan (errs, 
Macováv or Mapoovarn, Josephus, Ant. i, 3,3); 9, 
Kislév (1203, Neh. i, 1; Zech. vii, 1; Xaodev, 1 Mace. 
i, 54); 10. Tebéth (M20, Esth. ii, 16); 11. Shebdt (IW, 
Zech. i, 7; ZaBar, 1 Mace. xvi, 14); 12. Addr ("3R, 
Esth. iii,7; viii, 12; ’Addp, 2 Macc. xv, 37); 13. Ve-Adar 
(X1; strictly Va-A ddr, VIN), or second Adar (“IN 
"3% or HN IMD). Occasionally, however, the months 
were newly numbered in the post-exilian period like- 
wise (Hag. i, 1; ii, 1 sq.; Zech. i, 1; viii, 19; Neh. vii, 
78; viii, 3,14; Dan. x, 4; 1 Mace. ix, 3, 54; x, 21; xiii, 
51). On the origin and signification of those names, 
see Benfey, op. cit. p. 24 sq.; Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 702, 
947. From the fact that the second book of Maccabees 
and Josephus reckon according to the Syro-Macedonian 
months (Dioscurus, Xanthicus, etc.) it does not follow 
that the Jews adopted this calendar in the Seleucid æra. 
In 2 Macc. the Egyptian months (Epiphi, Puchon) are 
named. See Potts in the Hall, Lit.-Zeit. 1889, No, 46- 
50; Carpzov, Appar. p. 356 sq.; Michaelis, Comment. 
1763-68, Oblat. p. 16 9q.; Langhausen, De Mense Vett. 
Hebr. Lunari (Jen. 1713; also in Ugolino, Thesaur. 
xvii); Ideler, Chronol., i, 448 sq., 509 sq. See MonTH. 

8. Week (353, lit. sevened). This division of the 
synodal lunar month into seven days (whence the Heb. 
name) early prevailed among the Israelites, as among 
other Shemitic people and the Egyptians (Ideler, Chro- 
nol. i, 178; ii, 473); but only among the Israelites was 
this arrangement associated with cosmogony, with law, 
and with religion itself, so as to enter into real civil life 
and form the basis of the whole cycle of festivals, See 
SaBBATH. But ordinarily, days rather than weeks (as 
also among the Greeks and Romans) constituted the 
conveutional mode of computing time (but see Lev. xii, 
5; Dan. x, 2 sq.) In the post-exilian period the reck- 
oning by weeks became more customary, and at length 
special names for particular week-days came into use, 
enumerated after the formula ty pug, or tpwry saß- 
Barwy, or caBBarou, etc. (Mark xvi, 2, 9; Luke xxiv, 
1; Acts xx, 7; 1 Cor. xvi, 2; see Epiphan. Her, Ixx, 
12; so also in Chald. with NM2W or NADY; see Otho, 
Lex, Rabb, p. 273. The word ¿Bõopáç does not occur 
in the New Test.; see also Ideler, Chronol. i, 481). The 
astronomical derivation of the week naturally grows 
out of the obvious fact (Chronol. i, 60) that the moon 
changes about every seven (properly seven and three 
eighths) days, so that the lunar month divides itself into 
four quarters. Hence nations which have no historical 
relation in this respect nevertheless agree in the obser- 
vance (Chronol, i, 88). The days of the week were 
named long before the Christian æra on regular astro- 
logical principles from the seven planets (Lobeck, A glav- 
pham. p. 933 3q.), which (according to Dion Cass, xx xvii, 
18) was an Egyptian invention. They began with Sat- 
urn’s day (Saturday), inasmuch as Saturn was the outer- 
most planet; but among the Jews this day (the Sab- 
bath) was the last of the week, and so the Jewish (and 
Christian) week commences with Sunday. But these 
heathenish names were never in general use among the 
Jews (see Bahr, Symbol. ii, 585 sq.). Weeks or heptads 
of years belong, among the Jews, to prophetical poetry ; 
but in one instance they occur in a literal sense in prose 
(Dan. vii, 24-27), as also among the Romans such an- 
norum hebdomades were known (Gell. iii, 10; Censorin. 
De Die Nat. xiv). See WEEK. 

4. Day (B5", so called from its heat; npépa). The 
civil day (vvyInpepor, 2 Cor. xi, 25) was reckoned by 
the Hebrews from sundown to sundown (Lev. xxiii, 32) ; 
most other ancient nations computed time according to 
the moon’s course (Pliny, ii, 79; Tacit. Germ. c. xi; 


Cæsar, Bell. Gall. vi, 18; Isidore, Orig. v, 30; Censorin. 


De Die Nat, xxiii); but before the exile they seem 
not to have divided the day into special or well-defined 


portions beyond the natural divisions of morning “p3; 
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see the definitiòn for the Temple-service in the Mishna, 
Tamid, iii, 2), noon (OTT, Gen. xliii, 16; Deut. 
xxviii, 29; comp. D419 OM, Gen. xviii, 1; 1 Sam. xi, 
11; and pin 133, Prov. iv, 18), and evening (AS; 
comp. also HW, the morning and evening breeze), 
which were in general use, as among the modern Arabs 
(Niebuhr, Bedouin, p. 108 sq.). During the exile the 
Jews appear to have adopted the division into regular 
hours (Chald. nsw) (Dan. iv, 16; v,5; 2 Esdr. vi, 24), 
as (according to Herod. ii, 109) the twelve hours of the 
day originated among the Babylonians; and in the New 
Test. the hours are frequently enumerated. As, how- 
ever, every natural day of the year was divided into 
twelve hours (John xi, 9; see Ideler, Chronol. i, 84 8q.), 
they must have been unequal at different seasons of the 
year, since in the latitude of Palestine the longest sum- 
mer day lasts from about four A. M. to eight P. M. 
(Mayr, Reis, iii, 15), being about four hours longer than 
the shortest. The hours of the day (for those of the- 
night, see NIGHT-WATCH) were naturally counted from 
sunrise (cock-crowing, “3am MRP, was a designa- 
tion of time observed in the Temple, Mishna, Tamid, i, 
2); whence the third hour (Matt. xx, 3; Acts ii, 15) 
corresponds about to our nine o’clock A. M. (the time 
when the market-place was full of men, tAnSouvca 
ayopa; see Kype, Observat. i, 101 sq.; also the first hour 
of prayer, Acts ii, 15); the end of the sixth hour (Matt. 
xx, 5; John xix, 14) to midday; with the eleventh hour 
(Matt. xx, 6; Mark xv, 34) the day inclined to a close 
and labor ceased (see also John i, 40; iv, 52; Acts iii, . 
1; x, 3). There were three daily hours of prayer— 
morning, noon, and night ; besides, there is occasionally 
mention of prayer four times a day (Neh. ix, 8); buta 
quarterly division of the day (as inferred by Lücke, Joh. 
ii, 756) is not certain in the New Test. Yet it is some- 
what doubtful whether the evangelists, John at least, al- 
ways reckon according to the Jewish hours (Clericus, 
Ad Joan, xix, 14; Michaelis, in the Hamb. verm. Bibli- 
othek, iii, 338 sq.; Rettig, in the Stud. u. Krit. 1830, i, 101 
sq.; Hug, in the Freiburger Zeitschr. v,90sq.). See Day. 

5. Hour (Chald. M3; Gr. dpa). The Oriental. 
Asiatics, especially the Babylonians (Herod. ii, 109,. 
Vitruv. ix, 9), had from early times sundials (hor olugia 
solaria) or shadow-measures ( Pliny, xxxvi, 15); and 
hence, from the intercourse with Babylon, this useful 
contrivance may have been introduced into Palestine 
even before the exile. At all events, something of the 
kind seems to be meant by the “degrees of Ahaz” 
(THIN mids, Isa. xxxviii, 8; comp. 2 Kings xx, 9), 
either an obelisk which cast its shade upon the steps of 
the palace, or perhaps a regular gnomon with degrees. 
marked on it (Targ. Jonath. NSW 33X; Symmachus, 
wpodéytov; Jerome, horologium ; see Salmas. Ad Solin. 
p. 447 sq.; Martini, A bhandl. v. d. Sonnenuhren der A lten 
[Leips. 1777]; also De Horologiis Vett. Sciothericis [ Amst. 
1797 ]). The Romans after U. C. 595 used water-clocks. 
(clepsydræ, Vitruv. ix, 9; Pliny, vii, 60) for the watch- 
room of post-courses (Veget. Mil. iii, 8) and for regu- 
lating the continuance of speaking (Philo, Opp. ii, 597; 
Becker, Gallus, i, 187). Whether this practice prevailed 
among the Jews in the time of Christ, we know not 
(Zeltner, De Horologto Cataphe [ Altdorf. 1721 ], does not 
touch the point); but they could not have been igno- 
rant of some means of measuring time, whether dials or 
water-clocks, since the latter are in frequent use in the 
modern East (Niebuhr, Reis. ii, 74). For a peculiar de- 
vice for dividing the hours mentioned by the Talmud- 
ists, see Otho, Lex. Rabb, p. 282; see also Ideler, Chronol 
i, 230 sq. See Hour. 

See, generally, Ulmer, De Calendario Vett. Ebraor, 
(Altdorf. 1846); Walch, Calendarium Palestine (F-cono- 
micum (Gott. 1786); Hincks, Ancient Egyptian Years 
and Months (Lond. 1865); id. Assyro- Babylonian 
Measures of Time (ibid, eod.). See CALENDAR. 
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Times, REGARDER oF. See OBSERVER OF TIMES. 

Tim/’na (Heb. Timnd, 3390, restraint), the name 
of a woman and also of a man. 

1. (Sept. Gaya.) A concubine of Eliphaz, son of 
Esau, and by him mother of Amalek (Gen. xxxvi, 12; 
named [apparently only ] in 1 Chron. i, 36 [by an ellip- 
sis ] as a son of Eliphaz); probably the same as the sis- 
ter of Lotan, and daughter of Seir the Horite (Gen. 
xxxvi, 22; 1 Chron. i, 39). B.C. considerably post 
1963. 

2. (Sept. Oapavá v. r. Oaıpáv; A. V. “Timnah.” ) 
The first named of the Esauite “dukes” or sheiks in 
Mount Seir ( Gen. xxxvi, 40; 1 Chron. i, 51). B.C. 
long post 1963. 

- Tim’nah (Heb. Timnah’, MION, portion), the name 
of several places in Palestine, which appears in the orig- 
inal, either simple or compounded, in several forms, not 
always accurately represented in the A. V. We treat 
under this head only the simple name, reserving the 
<ompounds for a separate article. See also TIMNA. 

1. The place near which Tamar entrapped Judah 
into intercourse with her (Gen. xxxviii, 12, 13, 14; 
Heb. with iT directive, Timndthah, MAJAN; Sept. 
Əapuvá; Vulg. Thamnatha; A. V.“ to Timnath” ) It 
had a road leading to it (ver. 14), and as it lay 
on high ground (ver. 12), it probably was the same 
with the Timnah in the mountain district of the tribe 
of Judah (Josh. xv, 57; Sept. Oapyd v. r. Oapvada; 
Vulg. Thamna). As it lay in the same group with 
Maon, Zipb, and Carmel, south-east of Hebron (Keil, 
Comment. ad loc.), it may perhaps be identical with a 
ruined site upon a low hill on the west of the road be- 
tween Ziph and Carmel, “called Um el-A mod (‘ mother 
of the pillar’). Foundations and heaps of stones, with 
some cisterns, cover a small tract of ground, while two 
or three coarse columns mark the site probably of a vil- 
lage church, and give occasion for the name” (Robinson, 
Bibl. Res. ii, 192; comp. p. 629). 

2. A town near the north-west border of Judah, be- 
tween Beth-shemesh and Ekron (Josh. xv, 10; Sept. 
Ai) v. r. Nóroç; Vulg. Thamna). It is doubtless the 
same with the place of the same name in Dan (Josh. 
xix, 43, Heb. with M paragogic, Timndthah, MMM; 
Sept. Oapva; Vulg. Themna; A. V.“ Thimnathah” ), 
which lay in the vicinity of Ekron; and likewise with 
the residence of Samson’s first wife (Judg. xiv, 1, 2, 5; 
Heb. likewise with ™ appended; Sept. Oauvaĝá; Vulg. 
Thamnatha; A, V.“ Timnath ;” Josephus, Oauvá, Ant. 
v, 8, 5), which lay on the Philistine edge of the Shephe- 
dah (Judg. xiv, 1); and both are therefore the same 
place that was invaded by the Philistines in the time 
of Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii, 18; Sept. Ouuvq; Vulg. 
Thamnan). At this last date it had suburbs adjoining 
(“vi ”); and in Samson's day it contained vine- 
yards, haunted, however, by such savage animals as in- 
dicate that the population was but sparse. It was on 
higher ground than Ashkelon (Judg. xiv, 19), but lower 
than Zorah, which we may presume was Samson’s start- 
ing-point (xiii, 25). After the Danites had deserted 
their original allotment for the north, their towns would 
naturally fall into the hands of J udah, or of the Philis- 
tines, as thé còntiiúal struggle between them might 
happen to fluctuate. In the later history of the Jews, 
Timnah must have been a conspicuous place. It was 
fortified by Bacchides as one of the most important 
military posts of Judea (OapyaSa, 1 Macc. ix, 50), and 
it became the head of a district or toparchy, which was 
called after its name, and wus reckoned the fourth in or- 
der of importance among the fourteen into which the 
whole country was divided at the time of Vespasian’s 
invasion (Oapva, Josephus, War, iti, 3, 5; see Pliny, 
v, 14). Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. Qapva, 
“Thamna”) confound it with the Timnah of Judah’s 
adventure with Tamar, but say that it still existed as a 
large village. near Diospolis on the road to Jerusalem. 
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According to Schwarz ( Palest. p. 106), it is likewise 
mentioned in the Talmud (Sotah, fol. 10 b). The mod- 
ern representative of all these various forms of the same 
name is probably 7ibneh, a deserted village about two 
miles west of Ain Shems (Beth-shemesh), among the 
broken undulating country by which the central moun- 
tains of this part of Palestine descend to the maritime 
plain (Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii, 342; Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii, 861). 

Tim’nath-he’res (Heb. Timndth Chéres, NIZM 
Or, Timnah of Heres; Sept. GapvaSapig v. T. Gap- 
vaSap two; Vulg. Thamnatsare; Judg. ii, 9), or Tim’- 
nath-se’rah (Heb. Timndth-Sérach, MAV PINNA, Tim- 
nah of Serah; Sept. OapvaScapa and OapvaScayac, 
vr Oapvasapáx and Oappaxyaphç or Oapvaðasa- 
xápa; Vulg. Thamnath Saraa and Thamnath Sare; 
Josh. xix, 5; xxiv, 80; Josephas, Oapvá, Ant, v, 1, 29), 
the name (varied only by the transposition of the last 
two consonants of the latter part) by which the city and 
burial-place of Joshua was known. ‘The Jews adopt 
Heres as the real name; interpret it to mean “the sun ;” 
and see in it a reference to the act of making the sun 
stand still, which is to them the greatest exploit of 
Joshua’s life, as they state that the figure of the sun 
(temunath ha-cheres) was carved upon the sepulchre 
(Rashi, Comment. ad loc.). Others (as Fürst, i, 442), 
while accepting Heres as the original form, interpret 
that word as “ clay,” and as originating in the character 
of the soil. Others, again, like Ewald (Gesch. ii, 347, 8) 
and Bertheau (On Judges), take Serah to be the orig- 
inal form, and Heres an ancient but unintentional error. 
It was the spot which at his own request was presented 
to Joshua after the partition of the country was com- 
pleted (Josh. xix, 50), and in “the border” of which he 
was buried (xxiv, 30). It is specified as “in Mount 
Ephraim on the north side of Mount Gaash.” Timnath- 
serah and the tomb of its illustrious owner were shown 
in the time of Jerome, who mentions them in the Epi- 
taphium Paule (§ 13). Beyond its being south of She- 
chem, he gives no indication of its position, but he dis- 
misses it with the following characteristic remark, a fit- 
ting tribute to the simple self-denial of the great soldier 
of Israel: “Satisque mirata est, quod distributor posses- 
sionum sibi montana et aspera delegisset.” Hebrew 
tradition, in accordance with the above Rabbinical inter- 
pretation, identifies the place with Kefar Cheres, which 
is said by rabbi Jacob (Carmoly, /tinératres, etc. p. 186), 
Hap-Parchi (Asher, Ben. of Tudela, p. 434), and other 
Jewish travellers down to Schwarz in our own day 
(Palest. p. 151), to be about five miles south of Shechem 
(Nablfis). This is doubtless the present Kefr-Harit, or 
Kefr-Haris, which, however, is more nearly double that 
distance S.S.W. of Nablfis. The modern village has 
three sacred places—one of Nebi Nûn, i. e. the tomb of 
Nun; the second, Nebi Lusha, i. e. the tomb of Joshua; 
and the third, Nebi Kifl, i. e. the tomb of the “ division 
by lot” (Conder, Tent-Work in Palest. i,78). Another 
and more promising identification has, however, been 
suggested in our own day by Dr. Smith (Bibl. Sacra 
[1843], p. 478 sq.). In his journey from Jifna to Mej- 
del-Yaba, about. six miles from the former, he discovered 
the ruins of a considerable town by the name of Tibneh 
on a gentle hill on the left (south) of the road. Oppo- 
site the town (apparently to the south) was a much 
higher hill, in the north side of which are several ex- 
cavated sepulchres, which in size and in the richness 
and character of their decorations resemble the so-called 
“Tombs of the Kings” at Jerusalem. The mound or tell 
stands on the south bank of a deep valley, surrounded 
by desolate mountains; by it a clear spring issues from 
a cave; to the south-west is a beautiful and immense 
oak-tree, called by the natives Sheik et-Teim, “the 
chief, the servant of God.” South of the tell the hill- 
side is hollowed out with many tombs, most of which 
are choked up. One ofthese has a porch with two rude 
pilasters, and along the facade are over two hundred 
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niches for lamps; the trailing boughs of the bushes 
above hang down picturesquely, and half cover the en- 
trance. Within are three koksm, or cells, and through 
the central one it is possible to creep into a second cham- 
ber with only a single grave. Other tombs exist far- 
ther east, one having a sculptured facade; but the tomb 
described is the one popularly supposed to be that of 
Joshua (Conder, ut sup. p. 228). See JOSHUA. 


Tim’nite (Heb. Timni’, "32%; Sept. @apvaSaiog 
v.r. Oapvi), a designation of Samson’s son’s father-in- 
law, from his residence in Timnah (Judg. xv, 6). 


Ti’mon (Tiswy, a common Greek name), the fourth 
named of the seven, commonly called “deacons” [see 
Deacon], who were appointed to act as almoners on 
the occasion of complaints of partiality being raised by 
the Hellenistic Jews at Jerusalem (Acts vi, 5). A.D. 29. 
Like his colleagues, Timon bears a Greek name, from 
which, taken together with the occasion of their ap- 
pointment, it has been inferred with much probability 
that the seven were themselves Hellenists, Nothing 
further is known of him with certainty; but in the Sy- 
nopsis de Vita et Morte Prophetarum, Apostolorum, et 
Discipulorum Domini, ascribed to Dorotheus of Tyre 
(Bibl. Max. Patrum, iii, 149), we are informed that he 
was one of the “seventy-two” disciples (the cata- 
logue of whom is a mere congeries of New - Test. 
names), and that he afterwards became bishop of Bos- 
tra (? “ Bostra Arabum ”), where he suffered martyrdom 
by fire. 


Timotheans, a section of the Alexandrian Mo- 
nophysites (q. v.), so named from Timotheus lurus, 
a bitter opponent of the canons of Chalcedon. During 
the patriarchate of Proterius, Timotheus established 
schismatical assemblies in Alexandria, having persuad- 
ed a few bishops and monks to join him in his secession 
from the communion of the patriarch. On the death 
of the emperor Marcian, he succeeded in obtaining con- 
secration from two heretical and exiled bishops, and 
Proterius was murdered by the partisans of the usurp- 
ing patriarch on Good-Friday, A.D. 457. After main- 
taining his position for three years, he was banished to 
the ancient Cherson, near Sebastopol, but was recalled 
by the emperor Basiliscus, and took possession of the 
patriarchal throne of Alexandria in 470. The opinions 
of Timotheus and his party went the full length of ex- 
treme Eutychianism. In some fragments of a work of 
his which still exist (Mai, Nova Collect. vii, 35, 277, 
304, 305), he is found saying that the nature of Christ is 
one only—that is, divine; that in the first starting-point 
of conception by his mother he had one substance with 
human nature, but that he was not born of the Blessed 
Virgin in the ordinary way of birth, or her virginity 
could not have been preserved. This form of Eutychi- 
anism thus repudiated the reality of Christ’s human 
nature, and was practically identical with the opinion 
of the Docete. 


Timo’thetis (TindSeoc, honoring God, a frequent 
name in Greek and Roman history; see Athen, x, 419; 
xiv, 626 ; Livy, xlii, 67; Pliny, vii, 57; xxxiv, 19, 34; 
xxxvi, 4, 9), the name of three Jews (such, at least, by 
association). 

1. A“ captain of the Ammonites” (1 Macc. v, 6), who 
was defeated on several occasions by Judas Maccabseus 
(ver. 6, 11,34-44). B.C.164. He was probably a Greek 
adventurer (comp. Josephus, Ant. xii, 8, 1) who had 
gained the leadership of the tribe. Thus Josephus 
(ibid. xiii, 8, 1, quoted by Grimm, On 1 Macc. v, 6) men- 
tions one “ Zeno, surnamed Cotylas, who was despot of 
Rabbah” in the time of Johannes Hyrcanus. 

2. In 2 Macc. a leader named Timotheus is mention- 
ed as having taken part in the invasion of Nicanor 
(viii, 30; ix, 3). B.C. 166. At a later time he made 
great preparations for a second attack on Judas, but 
was driven to a stronghold, Gazara, which was stormed 
by Judas, and there Timotheus was taken and slain (x, 
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24-37). It has been supposed that the events recorded. 
in this latter narrative are identical with those in 1 
Macc. v, 6-8, an idea rendered more plausible by the 
similarity of the names Jazer and Gazara (in Lat. Ga- 
zer, Jazare, Gazara). But the name Timotheus was 
very common, and it is evident that Timotheus the 
Ammonitish leader was not slain at Jazer (1 Macc. v, 
34); and Jazer was on the east side of Jordan, while 
Gazara was almost certainly the same as Gezer., See 
GAZARA; JAAZER. It may be urged further, in sup- 
port of the substantia] accuracy of 2 Macc., that the 
second campaign of Judas against the first-named Timo- 
theus (1 Macc. v, 27-44) is given in 2 Macc. xii, 2-24 
after the account of the capture of Gazara and the death 
of the second-named Timotheus there. Wernsdorf as- 
sumes that all the differences in the narratives are blun- 
ders in 2 Macc. (De Fide Libr. Macc. § \xx), and in this 
he is followed by Grimm (On 2 Macc. x, 24,32). But, 
if any reliance is to be placed on 2 Macc., the differences 
of place and circumstances are rightly taken by Patri- 
cius to mark different events (De Libr. Macc § xxxii, 
p. 259). 

3. The Greek form of the name of Trmorxy (q. v.), 
the special follower of Paul (Acts xvi, 1; xvii, 14, etc.). 
He is called by this name in the A. V. in every case ex- 
cept 2 Cor. i, 1; Philem. 1; Heb. xiii, 23, and the epis- 
tles addressed to him (1 Tim. i, 2,18; vi, 20; 2 Tim. 
i, 2). 

Tim/’othy (Tiu63eoc, i. e. Timotheus [q. v.], as the 
name is given in the A. V. Acts xvi, 1; xvii, 14, 15; 
xviii, 5; xix, 22; xx, 4; Rom. xvi, 21; 1 Cor. iv, 17; 
xvi, 10; 2 Cor. i, 19; Phil i, 1; ii, 19; CoL i, 1; 1 Thess. 
i, 1; iii, 2,6; 2 Thess. i, 1), one of the most interesting 
of Paul’s converts of whom we have an account in the 
New Test. Fortunately we have tolerably copious de- 
tails of his history and relations in the frequent refer- 
ences to him in that apostle’s letters to the various 
churches, as well as in those addressed to him personally. 

1. His Early Life.—The disciple thus named was the 
son of one of those mixed marriages which, though con- 
demned by stricter Jewish opinion, and placing their 
offspring on all but the lowest step in the Jewish scale 
of precedence, were yet not uncommon in the later pe- 
riods of Jewish history. The children of these mar- 
riages were known as mamzerim (“bastards”), and stood 
just above the Nethinim. This was, however, casteris 
paribus. A bastard who was a wise student of the law 
was, in theory, above an ignorant high-priest (Gem. 
Hieros. Horayoth, fol. 84, in Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in 
Matt. xxiii, 14); and the education of Timothy (2 Tim. 
iii, 15) may therefore have helped to overcome the 
prejudice which the Jews would naturally have against 
him on this ground. The mother was a Jewess, but 
the father’s name is unknown; he was a Greek, i. e. a 
Gentile, by descent (Acts xvi, 1, 3). If in any sense a 
proselyte, the fact that the issue of the marriage did 
not receive the sign of the covenant would render it 
probable that he belonged to the class of half-converts, 
the so-called Proselytes of the Gate, not those of Right- 
eousness, if such a class as the former existed. See 
ProseL_ytTe. The absence of any personal allusion to 
the father in the Acts or Epistles suggests the inference 
that he must have died or disappeared during his son's 
infancy. The care of the boy thus devolved upon his 
mother, Eunice, and her mother, Lois, who are both 
mentioned as sincere believers (2 Tim. i, 5). Under 
their training his education was emphatically Jewish. 
“From a child” he learned (probably in ‘the Sept. ver- 
sion) to “know the Holy Scriptures” daily. The lan- 
guage of the Acts leaves it uncertain whether Lystra 
or Derbe was the residence of the devout family. The 
latter has been inferred, but without much likelihood, 
from a possible construction of Acts xx, 4, the former 
from xvi, 1,2 (see Neander, Pflanz. und Leit. i, 288; Al- 
ford and Huther, ad loc.), In either case the absence 
of any indication of the existence of a synagogue makes 
this devout consistency more noticeable. We may 
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think here, as at Philippi, of the few devout women 
going forth to their daily worship at some river-side 
oratory (Conybeare and Howson, i,211). The reading 
rapa Tivwv in 2 Tim. iii, 14, adopted by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf, indicates that it was from them as well as 
from the apostle that the young disciple received his 
first impression of Christian truth. It would be nat- 
ural that a character thus fashioned should retain 
throughout something of a feminine piety. A consti- 
tution far from robust (1 Tim. v, 23), a morbid shrink- 
ing from opposition and responsibility (iv, 12-16; v, 20, 
21; vi, 11-14; 2 Tim. ii, 1-7), a sensitiveness even to 
tears (i, 4), a tendency to an ascetic rigor which he had 
not strength to bear (1 Tim. v, 23), united, as it often is, 
with a temperament exposed to some risk (see the elabo- 
rate dissertation De Newrepexaig’EmSupiacc, by Bosius, 
in Hase, Thesaurus, vol. ii) from “youthful lusts” (2 
Tim. ii, 22) and the softer emotions (1 Tim. v, 2)—these 
we may well think of as characterizing the youth as 
they afterwards characterized the man. 

2. His Conversion and Ordination—The arrival of 
Paul and Barnabas in Lycaonia (Acts xiv, 6) brought 
the message of glad tidings to Timothy and his moth- 
er, and they received it with “unfeigned faith” (2 Tim. 
i,5). A.D. 44. If at Lystra, as seems probable from 
2 Tim. iii, 11, he may have witnessed the half-com- 
pleted sacrifice, the half-finished martyrdom of Paul 
(Acts xiv, 19). The preaching of the apostle on his 
return from his short circuit prepared him for a life of 
suffering (ver. 22). From that time his life and edu- 
cation must have been under the direct superintend- 
ence of the body of elders (ver. 23). During the inter- 
val of three years between the apostle’s first and second 
journeys, the youth had greatly matured. His zeal, 
probably his asceticism, became known both at Lystra 
and Iconium. The mention of the two churches as 
united in testifying to his character (xvi, 2) leads us to 
believe that the early work was prophetic of the later, 
that he had already been employed in what was after- 
wards to be the great labor of his life, as “the messen- 
ger of the churches,” and that it was his tried fitness 
for that office which determined Paul’s choice. Those 
who had the deepest insight into character and spoke 
with a prophetic utterance pointed to him (1 Tim. i, 18; 
iv, 14), as others had pointed before to Paul and Bar- 
nabas (Acts xiii, 2), as specially fit for the missionary 
work in which the apostle was engaged. Personal feel- 
ing led Paul to the same conclusion (xvi, 3), and he 
was solemnly set apart (the whole assembly of the eld- 
ers laying their hands on him, as did the apostle him- 
self) to do the work, and possibly to bear the title, of 
evangelist (1 Tim. iv, 14; 2 Tim. i,6; iv,5). Iconium 
has been suggested by Conybeare and Howson (i, 289) 
as the probable scene of the ordination. 

A great obstacle, however, presented itself. Timo- 
thy, though inheriting, as it were, from the nobler side 
(Wettstein, ad loc.), and therefore reckoned as one of 
the seed of Abraham, had been allowed to grow up to 
the age of manhood without the sign of circumcision, 
and in this point he might seem to be disclaiming the 
Jewish blood that was in him and choosing to take up 
his position as a heathen. Had that been his real po- 
sition, it would have been utterly inconsistent with 
Paul’s principle of action to urge on him the necessity 
of circumcision (1 Cor. vii, 18; Gal. ii, 3; v,2). As it 
was, his condition was that of a negligent, almost of an 
apostate, Israelite; and, though circumcision was noth- 
ing, and uncircumcision was nothing, it was a serious 
question whether the scandal of such a position should 
be allowed to frustrate all his efforts as an evangelist. 
The fact that no offence seems to have been felt hith- 
erto is explained by the predominance of the Gentile 
element in the churches of Lycaonia (Acts xiv, 27). 
But his wider work would bring him into contact with 
the Jews, who had already shown themselves so ready 
to attack, and then the scandal would come out. They 
might tolerate a heathen, as such, in the synagogue or 
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the church, but an uncircumcised Israelite would be to 
them a horror and a portent. With a special view to 
their feelings, making no sacrifice of principle, the apos- 


‘tle, who had refused to permit the circumcision of Ti- 


tus, “took and circumcised” Timothy (xvi, 3); and then, 
as conscious of no inconsistency, went on his way dis- 
tributing the decrees of the council of Jerusalem, the 
great charter of the freedom of the Gentiles (ver. 4). 
Henceforth Timothy was one of his most constant 
companions. Not since he parted from Barnabas had 
he found one whose heart so answered to his own. If 
Barnabas had been as the brother and friend of early 
days, he had now found one whom he could claim as 
his own by a spiritual parentage (2 Tim. i, 2). He calls 
him “son Timothy” (1 Tim. i, 18); “my own son in 
the faith” (ver. 2); “my beloved son” (1 Cor. iv, 17); 
“my workfellow” (Rom. xvi, 21); “my brother” (which 
is probably the sense of TipzdSeo¢ ó adeA@d¢ in 2 Cor. i, 1). 
8. His Evangelistic Labors and Journeys.—Continuing 
his second missionary tour, Paul now took Timothy with 
him, and, accompanied by Silvanus, and probably Luke 
also, journeyed at length to Philippi (Acts xvi, 12), where 
the young evangelist became conspicuous at once for his 
filial devotion and his zeal (Phil. ii, 22). His name 
does not appear in the account of Paul’s work at Thes- 
salonica, and it is possible that he remained some time 
at Philippi, and then acted as the messenger by whom 
the members of that Church sent what they were able 
to give for the apostle’s wants (iv, 15). He appears, 
however, at Bercea, and remains there when Paul and 
Silas are obliged to leave (Acts xvii, 14). going on af- 
terwards to join his master in Greece (1 Thess. iii, 2). 
Meanwhile he is sent back to Thessalonica (ibid.). as 
having special gifts for comforting and teaching. He 
returns from Thessalonica, not to Athens, but to Corinth, 
and his name appears united with Paul’s in the opening 
words of both the letters written from that city to the 
Thessalonians (1 ‘Thess. i, 1; 2 Thess, i, 1). Dr. Words- - 
worth infers from 2 Cor. ix, 11 and Acts xviii, 5 that 
Timothy brought contributions to the support of the 
apostle from the Macedonian churches, and thus re- 
leased him from his continuous labor as a tent-maker. 
Here, also, he was apparently active as an evangelist 
(2 Cor. i, 19), and on him, probably, with some excep- 
tions, devolved the duty of baptizing the new converts 
(1 Cor. i, 14). Of the next four or five years of his life 
we have no record, and can infer nothing beyond » 
continuance of his active service as Paul’s companion. 
When we again meet with him, it is as being sent on im 
advance while the apostle was contemplating the long 
journey which was to include Macedonia, Achaia, Jeru- 
salem, and Rome (Acts xix, 22). A.D. 54. He was 
sent to “ bring” the churches “into remembrance of the: 
ways” of the apostle (1 Cor. iv, 17). We trace in the 
words of the “father” an anxious desire to guard the 
son from the perils which, to his eager but sensitive: 
temperament, would be most trying (xvi, 10). His 
route would take him through the churches which he- 
had been instrumental in founding, and this would give: 
him scope for exercising the gifts which were after- 
wards to be displayed in a still more responsible office.. 
It is probable, from the passages already referred to, 
that, after accomplishing the special work assigned to 
him, he returned by the same route and met Paul ac- 
cording to a previous arrangement (ver. 11), and was- 
thus with him when the second epistle was written to. 
the Church of Corinth (2 Cor. i, 1). He returns with 
the apostle to that city, and joins in messages of greet~ 
ing to the disciples whom he had known personally at 
Corinth and who had since found their way to Rome: 
(Rom. xvi, 21). He forms one of the company of 
friends who go with Paul to Philippi and then sail by 
themselves, waiting for his arrival by a different ship. 
(Acts xx, 3-6). Whether he continued his journey to: 
Jerusalem, and what became of him during Pauls im- 
prisonment at Cæsarea, are points on which we must re~ 
main uncertain. The language of Paul’s addrese-to the 
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elders of Ephesus (ver. 17-85) renders it unlikely that 
he was then left there with authority. The absence of 
his name from ch. xxvii in like manner leads to the 
conclusion that he did not share in the perilous voyage 
to Italy. He must have joined him, however, apparent- 
iy, soon after his arrival in Rome, and was with him 
when the epistles to the Philippians, to the Colossians, 
and to Philemon were written (Phil. i, 1; ii, 19; Col. i, 
1; Philem.1). All the indications of this period point 
to incessant missionary activity. As before, so now, he 
is to precede the personal coming of the apostle, inspect- 
ing, advising, reporting (Phil. ii, 19-23), caring especial- 
ly for the Macedonian churches as no one else could care. 
The special messages of greeting sent to him at a later 
date (2 Tim. iv, 21) show that at Rome also, as else- 
where, he had gained the warm affection of those among 
whom he ministered. Among those most eager to be 
thus remembered to him we find, according to a fairly 
supported hypothesis, the names of a Roman noble, Pu- 
dens (q. v.), of a future bishop of Rome, Linus (q. v.), 
and of the daughter of a British king, Claudia (Will- 
jams, Claudia and Pudens; Conybeare and Howson, 
ii, 501; Alford, Excursus in Greek Test. iii, 104). It 
is interesting to think of the young evangelist as hav- 
ing been the instrument by which one who was sur- 
rounded by the fathomless impurity of the Roman world 
was called to a higher life, and the names which would 
otherwise have appeared only in the foul epigrams of 
Martial (i, 32; iv, 13; v,48; xi, 53) raised to a perpet- 
aal honor in the salutations of an apostolic epistle. An 
article (They of Caesar's Household) in Journ. of Class. 
and Sacred Philology, No. x, questions this hypothesis, 
on the ground that the epigrams are later than the epis- 
tles, and that they connect the name of Pudens with 
heathen customs and vices, On the other hand, it may 
ibe urged that the bantering tone of the epigrams forbids 
us to take them as evidences of character. Pudens tells 
° Martial that he does not “like his poems.” “Qh, that 
is because you read too many at a time” (iv, 29). He 
begs him to correct their blemishes. “You want an 
autograph copy, then, do you?” (vii, 11). The slave 
En- or Eucolpos (the name is possibly a wilful distor- 
‘tion of Eubulus) does what might be the fulfilment of a 
Christian vow (Acts xviii, 18), and this is the occasion 
of the suggestion which seems most damnatory (Martial, 
v,48). With this there mingles, however, as in iv, 13; 
vi, 58, the language of a more real esteem than is com- 
mon in Martial (comp. some good remarks in Galloway, 
.A Clergyman’s Holidays, p. 35-49). 

To the close of this period of Timothy’s life we may 
‘probably refer the imprisonment of Heb. xiii, 23, and the 
trial at which he “witnessed the good confession” not 
‘unworthy to be likened to that of the Great Confessor 
tbefore Pilate (1 Tim. vi, 13). Assuming the genuine- 
mess and the later date of the two epistles addressed to 
him (see below), we are able to put together a few no- 
tices as to his later life. It follows from 1 Tim. i, 3 that 
the and his master, after the release of the latter from 
his imprisonment, revisited the proconsular Asia; that 
‘the apostle then continued his journey to Macedonia, 
while the disciple remained, half reluctantly, even weep- 
‘ing at the separation (2 Tim. i, 4), at Ephesus, to check, 
if possible, the outgrowth of heresy and licentiousness 
which had sprung up there. The time during which 
he was thus to exercise authority as the delegate of an 
:apostle—a vicar apostolic rather than a bishop—was of 
uncertain duration (1 Tim. iii, 14). The position in 
which he found himself might well make him anxious. 
He had to rule presbyters, most of whom were older 
than himself (iv, 12), to assign to each a stipend in pro- 
portion to his work (v, 17), to receive and decide on 
-charges that might be brought against them (ver. 1, 19, 
20), to regulate the almsgiving and the sisterhoods of 
the Church (ver. 3-10), to ordain presbyters and dea- 
-eons (iii, 1-13). There was the risk of being entangled 
in the disputes, prejudices, covetousness, sensuality, of a 
-great city. There was the risk of injuring health and 
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strength by an overstrained asceticism (iv, 4; w, 23). 
Leaders of rival sects were there—Hymeneus, Philetus, 
Alexander—to oppose and thwart him (i, 20; 2 Tim. ii, 
17; iv, 14, 15). The name of his beloved teacher was 
no longer honored as it had been; the strong affection 
of former days had vanished, and “ Paul the aged” had 
become unpopular, the object of suspicion and dislike 
(comp. Acts xx, 37; 2 Tim. i, 15). Only in the nar- 
rowed circle of the faithful few—Aquila, Priscilla, Mark, 
and others—who were still with him was he likely to 
find sympathy or support (iv, 19). We cannot wonder 
that the apostle, knowing these trials, and, with his 
marvellous power of bearing another's burdens, making 
them his own, should be full of anxiety and fear for his 
disciple’s steadfastness; that admonitions, appeals, warn- 
ings, should follow each other in rapid and vehement 
succession (1 Tim. i, 18; iii, 15; iv, 14; v, 21; vi, 11). 
In the second epistle to him this deep personal feeling 
utters itself yet more fully. The friendship of twenty 
years was drawing to a close, and all memories connect- 
ed with it throng upon the mind of the old man, now 
ready to be offered: the blameless youth (2 Tim. iii, 15), 
the holy household (i, 5), the solemn ordination (ver. 6), 
the tears at parting (ver. 4). The last recorded words 
of the apostle express the earnest hope, repeated yet 
more earnestly, that he might see him once again (iv, 
9,21). Timothy is to come before winter, to bring with 
him the cloak for which in that winter there would be 
need (ver. 13). We may hazard the conjecture that 
he reached him in time, and that the last hours of the 
teacher were soothed by the presence of the disciple 
whom he loved so truly. Some writers have even seen 
in Heb. xiii, 23 an indication that he shared Paul’s im- 
prisonment, and was released from it by the death of 
Nero (Conybeare and Howson, ii, 502; Neander, Pflanz. 
und Leit. i, 552). Beyond this all is apocryphal and un- 
certain. 

4, Legendary Notices.—Timothy continued, according 
to the old traditions, to act as bishop of Ephesus (Euseb. 
Hist. Eccles, iii, 4,2; Const. A post, vii, 46; see Lange, De 
Tim, Episcopo Ephes. [Lips. 1755]), and died a martyr’s 
death under Domitian or Nerva (Niceph. Hist. Eccles. iii, 
11; Photius, Cod. 254). The great festival of Artemis 
(the cxaraywytoy of that goddess) led him to protest 
against the license and frenzy which accompanied it. 
The mob were roused to fury, and put him to death 
with clubs (comp. Polycrates and Simeon Metaphr. in 
Henschen’s Acta Sanctorum, Jan. 24). Some later crit- 
ics—Schleiermacher, Mayerhoff—have seen in him the 
author of the whole or part of the Acts ( Olshausen, 
Commentar, ii, 612). 

A somewhat startling theory as to the intervening 
period of his life has found favor with Calmet (s. v. “ Ti- 
mothée”), Tillemont (ii, 147), and others. If he contin- 
ued, according to the received tradition, to be bishop of 
Ephesus, then he, and no other, must have been the 
“angel” of that Church to whom the message of Rev. 
ii, 1-7 was addressed. It may be urged, as in some de- 
gree confirming this view, that both the praise and the 
blame of that message are such as harmonize with the 
impressions as to the character of Timothy derived from 
the Acts and the Epistles, The refusal to acknowledge 
the self-styled apostles, the abhorrence of the deeds of 
the Nicolaitans, the unwearied labor, all this belongs 
to “the man of God” of the Pastoral Epistles. Nor is 
the fault less characteristic. The strong language of 
Paul’s entreaty would lead us to expect that the tempta- 
tion of such a man would be to fall away from the glow 
of his “ first love,” the zeal of his first faith. The prom- 
ise of the Lord of the churches is in substance the same 
as that implied in the language of the apostle (2 Tim. 
ii, 4-6). This conjecture, it should be added, has been 
passed over unnoticed by most of the recent commenta- 
tors on the Apocalypse (comp. Alford and Wordsworth, 
ad loc.). Trench (Seren Churches of Asia, p. 64) con- 
trasts the “angel” of Rev. ii with Timothy as an “ear- 
lier angel” who, with the generation to which he be- 
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longed, had passed away when the Apocalypse was 
written. It must be remembered, however, that, at the 
time of Paul’s death, Timothy was still “ young,” prob- 
ably not more than thirty-five; that he might, there- 
fore, well be living, even on the assumption of the later 
diate of the Apocalypse, and that the traditions (valeant 
quantum) place his death after that date. Bengel ad- 
mits this, but urges the objection that he was not the 
bishop of any single diocese, but the superintendent of 
many churches. This, however, may. in its turn be 
traversed by the answer that the death of Paul may 
have made a great difference in the work of one who 
had hitherto been employed in travelling as his repre- 
‘sentative. The special charge committed to him in the 
Pastoral Epistles might not unnaturally give fixity to 
-a life which had previously been wandering. 

An additional fact connected with the name of Tim- 
:othy is that two of the treatises of the Pseudo-Diony- 
-sius the Areopagite are addressed to him (De Hierarch. 

Cel. i, 1; comp. Le Nourry, Dissert. c. ix, and Halloix, 
Quest. iv in Migne’s edition). 

5. Literature.—In addition to the works above cited, 
see Klaufing, De Tim. Maprup. (Vitemb. 1713) ; Seelen, 
De Tim. Confessore (Lubec. 1733) ; Hausdorf, De Ordi- 
-natione Tim. (Vitemb. 1754); Witsius, Miscell. Sacr. ii, 
-438; also his Exerctt. A cad. p. 316 sq.; Mosheim, Finlett. 
in den 1. Br. an Tim. (Hamb. 1754), p. 4 sq.; Bertholdt, 
Einleit. vi, 349 sq.; Heydenreich, Leben d. Timotheus, in 
‘Tzschirner’s Memorab. VIII, ii, 19-76; Evans, Script. 
Biog. vol.i; Lewin, St. Paul (see Index); Plamptre, Bi- 
-ble Educator (see Index); and especially Howson, Com- 
panions of St. Paul (Lond. 1871), ch. xii. See PAUL. 

TIMOTHY, First Epistrre to. This is the first of 
the so-called Pastoral Epistles of Paul, and therefore in 
treating it we shall adduce many points, especially those 
relating to its authenticity, etc., which are applicable to 
two, and indeed to all three, of them. See PAUL. 

I, Authorship.—The question whether these epistles 
‘were written by Paul was one to which, till within the 
ast half-century, hardly any answer but an affirmative 
-one was thought possible. They are found ascribed to 
Paul in the Peshito version (2d century), in the Mura- 
torian fragment, and in the catalogue. of Eusebius, who 
places them among the opodoyotpeva. The catalogues 
-of Athanasius, of the Laodicean Council (364), of Cyril, 
-of Epiphanius, and of Jerome contain them, and ascribe 
them to the apostle. Reminiscences of 1 Tim. occur in 
Clem. Rom. (Epist. 1 Cor. xxix): “ Let us draw nigh to 
him; ... lifting up pure and undefiled hands” (comp. 
1 Tim. ii, 8); in Polycarp (Ad Philippen. c. 4): “ The 
root of all evils is covetousness. Knowing that we 
brought nothing into this world, and can carry nothing 
-out, let us put on the armor of righteousness” (comp. 1 
‘Tim. vi, 7, 10); and in the letter of the Church at Vi- 
enna and Lyons: “But the fury of the enemy chiefly 
fell on Attalus, a ‘pillar and ground’ of our Church” 
(Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. v, 1; comp. 1 Tim. iii, 15). To 
‘2 Tim. Ignatius seems to allude when he writes to Poly- 
«carp (c. 6), “ Please him whose soldiers ye are, and from 
whom you receive pay” (comp. 2 Tim. ii, 4); and Poly- 
carp (Ad Philippen. c. 5): “He has promised us that if 
we walk worthily of him, we shall reign with him” 
(comp. 2 Tim. ii, 11, 12). To the epistle to Titus Igna- 
tius alludes (Ad Trall. c.3): “ Whose behavior is itself 
a great lesson of instruction.” (The word for “beha- 
vior,” cxardornpua, occurs in the New Test. only in Tit. 
ii, 3). Likewise Clem. Rom. (Ep. i, 2): “Ye were ready 
for every good work” (comp. Tit. iii, 1). To 1 Tim. we 
have direct testimony in Irenæus (Adv. Her. i, 1, 1): 
46 They introduce vain genealogies, which, as the apos- 
tle says, ‘minister’ questions, rather than godly edify- 
ing, which is in faith” (comp. 1 Tim. i, 4); in Clem. 
Alex. (Strom. ii, 383): “Concerning which the apostle 
writing says, ‘O Timothy, keep that which is commit- 
ted to thee’” (comp. 1 Tim. vi, 20, 21); and in Tertull. 
(De Prescrip. Heret. c. 25): “And this word Paul has 
used to Timothy, “@ Timothy, keep the deposit’ ”(comp. 
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ibid.). To 2 Tim.in Irenæus (A dv. Her. iii, 8, 8) : “The 
apostles delivered the episcopate to Linus; . . . of which 
Linus Paul makes mention in those epistles which he 
wrote to Timothy” (comp. 2 Tim. iv, 21); and in Ter- 
tull, (Scorp. c. 13): “Exulting (i.e. Paul) in the prospect 
of it, he writes to Timothy, ‘I am poured out as a drink- 
offering; and the time of my departure is at hand’” 
(comp. 2 Tim. iv, 6). To the epistle to Titus in Ire- 
neus (Adv. Hær. iii, 3, 4): “The apostles would not 
even in word communicate with those who adulterated 
the truth, as Paul says, ‘A heretic after the first admo- 
nition reject, knowing that such a one is perverse’ ” 
etc. (comp. Tit. iii, 10, 11); in Clem. Alex. (Admon. ad 
Gent. p. 6): “ For as that divine apostle of the Lord says, 
‘The saving grace of God hath appeared unto all men,’” 
etc. (comp. Tit. ii, 11-13); and in Tertull. (De Pres. c. 
6): “Paul, ... who suggests that ‘a heretic after the 
first admonition is to be rejected as perverse’” (comp. 
Tit. iii, 10). See also Tertull. (Ad Uxorem, i, 7), Ire- 
næus (Adv. Hær. iv, 16, 3; ii, 14,8). Parallelisms, im- 


plying quotation, in some cases with close verbal agree- 


ment, are found likewise in Ignatius, Ad Magn. c. 8 (1 
Tim. i, 4); Polycarp, c. 4 (comp. 1 Tim. vi, 7, 8); Theoph- 
ilus of Antioch, Ad Autol. iii, 126 (comp. 1 Tim. ii, 1, 
2). Later testimony is so abundant that it is needless 
to adduce it. Thus the external testimony, indirect 
and direct, to the three epistles is, so far as the Church 
is concerned, as strong as to any portion of Scripture. 
It must not be concealed that they were rejected by 
some of the Gnostic heretics, as Marcion and Basilides 
(see Tertull. 4dv. Mar. v, 21; Jerome, Prolog. ad Tit.). 
Tatian accepted the Epistle to Titus, but rejected those 
to Timothy. The contents of the epistles sufficiently 
account for the repugnance of the Gnostic teachers to 
admit their genuineness. Origen mentions (Comment, 
in Matt. p. 117) some who rejected 2 Tim. on account 
of the allusion to the apocryphal story of Jannes and 
Jambres (iii, 8), which they considered unworthy of an 
apostle. 

The Pastoral Epistles have, however, been subjected 
to a more elaborate scrutiny by the criticism of Ger- 
many. The first doubts were uttered by J. C. Schmidt. 
These were followed by the Sendschreiben of Schleier- 
macher, who, assuming the genuineness of 2 Tim. and 
Titus, undertook, on that hypothesis, to prove the spu- 
riousness of 1 Tim. Bolder critics saw that the posi- 
tion thus taken was untenable, that the three epistles 
must stand or fall together. Eichhorn-(£inledt. iii) and 
De Wette (Finleit.) denied the Pauline authorship of all 
three. There was still, however, an attempt to main- 
tain their authority as embodying the substance of the 
apostle’s teaching, or of letters written by him, on the 
hypothesis that they had been sent forth after his death 
by some over-zealous disciple, who wished, under the 
shadow of his name, to attack the prevailing errors of 
the time (Eichhorn, ibid.). One writer (Schott, sagoge 
Hist.-crit. p. 824) ventures on the hypothesis that Luke 
was the writer. Baur ( Die sogenannten -Pastoral-Briefe), 
here as elsewhere more daring than others, assigns them 
to no earlier period than the latter half of the 2d cen- 
tury, after the death of Polycarp in A.D. 167 (p. 188). 
On this hypothesis 2 Tim. was the earliest, 1 Tim. the 
latest of the three, each probably by a different writer 
(p. 72-76). They grew out of the state of parties in 
the Church of Rome, and, like the Gospel of Luke and 
the Acts, were intended to mediate between the extreme 
Pauline and the extreme Petrine sections of the Church 
(p. 58). Starting from the data supplied by the Epistle 
to the Philippians, the writers, first of 2 Tim., then of 
Titus, and lastly of 1 Tim., aimed, by the insertion of 
personal incidents, messages, and the like, at giving to 
their compilations an air of verisimilitude (p. 70). It 
will be seen from the above statement that the ques- 
tion of authorship is here more than usually important, 
There can be no solution as regards these epistles like 
that of an obviously dramatic and therefore legitimate 
personation of character, such as is possible in zela- 
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tion to the authorship of Ecclesiastes, If the Pastoral 
Epistles are not Pauline, the writer clearly meant them 
to pass as such, and the animus decipiendt would be 
there in its most flagrant form. They would have to 
take their place with the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies, 
or the Pseudo-Ignatian Epistles. Where we now see 
the traces, full of life and interest, of the character of 
“ Paul the aged,” firm, tender, zealous, loving, we should 
have to recognise only the tricks, sometimes skilful, 
sometimes clumsy, of some unknown and dishonest con- 
troversialist. Consequences such as these ought not, it 
is true, to lead us to suppress or distort one iota of evi- 
dence. They may well make us cautious, however, in ex- 
amining the evidence, not to admit conclusions that are 
wider than the premises, nor to take the premises them- 
selves for granted. The task of examining is rendered 
in some measure easier by the fact that, in the judgment 
of most critics, hostile as well as friendly, the three Pas- 
toral Epistles stand on the same ground. The interme- 
diate hypotheses of Schleiermacher (supra) and Cred- 
ner (Einleit. ins N. T.), who looks on Titus as genuine, 2 
Tim. as made up out of two genuine letters, and 1 Tim. 
as altogether spurious, may be dismissed as individual 
eccentricities, hardly requiring a separate notice. In 
dealing with objections which take a wider range, we 
are meeting those also which are confined to one or two 
out of the three epistles. 

(I.) Objections to these Epistles in General.—The chief 
elements of the alleged evidence of spuriousness in the 
three Pastoral Epistles may be arranged as follows. 

1, Language.—The style, it is urged, is different from 
that of the acknowledged Pauline Epistles, There is 
less logical continuity, a want of order and plan, subjects 
brought up, one after the other, abruptly (Schleiermach- 
er). Not less than fifty words, most of them striking 
and characteristic, are found in these epistles which are 
not found in Paul’s writings (see the list in Conybeare 
and Howson, App. I, and Huther, Finleit.). The for- 
mula of salutation (yapec, EAcoç, e(pnvn), half-technical 
words and phrases like evoéBera and its cognates (1 
Tim. ii, 2; iii, 16; vi, 6 ef al), mapaxaraSnen (i, 18; 
vi, 20; 2 Tim. i, 12, 14, ii, 2), the frequently recurring 
mioro¢ 6 Adyog (1 Tim. i, 15; iii, 1; iv,9; 2 Tim. ii, 11), 
the use of vytaivovca as the distinctive epithet of a 
true teaching—these and others like them appear here 
for the first time (Schleiermacher and Baur). Some of 
these words, it is urged, pavepovy, ixipavea, owrnp, 
gue ampoacroy, belong to the Gnostic terminology of 
the 2d century. 

On the other side it may be said (1) that there is no 
test so uncertain as that of language and style thus ap- 
plied; how uncertain we may judge from the fact that 
Schleiermacher and Neander find no stumbling-blocks 
in 2 Tim. and Titus, while they detect an un-Pauline 
character in 1 Tim. A difference like that which marks 
the speech of men divided from each other by a century 
may be conclusive against the identity of authorship; 
but, short of that, there is hardly any conceivable diver- 
gency which may not coexist with it. The style of 
one man is stereotyped, formed early, and enduring long. 
The sentences move after an unvarying rhythm; the 
same words recur, ‘That of another changes, more or 
less, from year to year. As his thoughts expand, they 
call for a new vocabulary. The last works of such a 
writer, as those of Bacon and of Burke, may be florid, 


_ redundant, figurative, while the earlier were almost mea- 


gre in their simplicity. In proportion as the man is a 
solitary thinker, or a strong assertor of his own will, will 
he tend to the former state. In proportion to his power 
of receiving impressions from without, of sympathizing 
with others, will be his tendency to the latter. Apart 
from all knowledge of Paul’s character, the alleged pe- 
culiarities are but of little weight in the adverse scale. 
With that knowledge we may see in them the natural 
result of the intercourse with men in many lands, of 
that readiness to become all things to all men, which 
could hardly fail to show itself in speech as well as in 


action. Each group of his epistles has, in like manner, 
its characteristic words and phrases, (2.) If this is true 
generally, it is so yet more emphatically when the cir- 
cumstances of authorship are different. The language 
of a bishop’s charge is not that of his letters to his pri- 
vate friends. The epistles which Paul wrote to the 
churches as societies might well differ from those which 
he wrote, in the full freedom of open speech, to a famil- 
iar friend, to his own “true son.” It is not strange that 
we should find in the latter a Luther-like vehemence of 
expression (e. g. cexavornptacpéivwy, L Tim. iv, 2; ĉia- 
maparptBai dugSappivwy avIpwrwy ròv voy, vi, 5; 
Ceowpevpéva apapriacc, 2 Tim. iii, 6), mixed sometimes 
with words that imply that which few great men have 
been without, a keen sense of humor, and the capacity, 
at least, for satire (e. g. ypawderg puove, 1 Tim. iv, 7; 
prvapot Kai mepiepyot, V, 13; rerdgwrat, Vi, 4; yaoré- 
pec apyai, Tit. i, 12). (3.) Other letters, again, were dic- 
tated to an amanuensis, These have every appearance 
of having been written with his own hand, and this can 
hardly have been without its influence on their style, 
rendering it less diffuse, the transitions more abrupt, 
the treatment of each subject more concise. In this re- 
spect it may be compared with the other two autograph 
epistles, those to the Galatians and Philemon. A list 
of words given by Alford (vol. iii, Proleg. ch. vii) shows a 
considerable resemblance between the first of these two 
and the Pastoral Epistles. (4.) It may be added that 
to whatever extent a forger of spurious epistles would 
be likely to form his style after the pattern of the rec- 
ognised ones, so that men might not be able to distin- 
guish the counterfeit from the true, to that extent the 
diversity which has been dwelt on is, within the limits 
that have been above stated, not against, but for, the 
genuineness of these epistles. (5.) Lastly, there is the 
positive argument that there is a large common ele- 
ment, both of thoughts and words, shared by these epis- 
tles and the others. The grounds of faith, the law of 
life, the tendency to digress and go off at a word, the 
personal, individualizing affection, the free reference to 
his own sufferings for the truth, all these are in both, 
and by them we recognise the identity of the writer. 
The evidence can hardly be given within the limits of 
this article, but its weight will be felt by any careful 
student. The coincidences are precisely those, in most 
instances, which the forger of a document would have 
been unlikely to think of, and give but scanty support 
to the perverse ingenuity which sees in these resem- 
blances a proof of compilation, and therefore of spuri- 
ousness, 

2. Anachronism.—It has been urged (chiefly by Eich- 
horn, Einleit. p.315) against the reception of the Pastoral 
Epistles that they cannot be fitted into the records of 
Paul’s life in the Acts. To this there is a threefold an- 
swer. (1.) The difficulty has been enormously exagger- 
ated. Ifthe dates assigned to them must, to some ex- 
tent, be conjectural, there are, at least, two hypotheses 
in each case (infra) which rest on reasenably good 
grounds. (2.) If the difficulty were as great as it is said 
to be, the mere fact that we cannot tix the precise date 
of three letters in the life of one of whose ceaseless la- 
bors and journeyings we have, after all, but fragmen- 
tary records, ought not to be a stumbling-block. The 
hypothesis of a release from the imprisonment with 
which the history of the Acts ends removes all difficul- 
ties; and if this be rejected (Baur, p. 67), as itself not 
resting on sufficient evidence, there is, in any case, a 
wide gap of which we know nothing. It may at least 
claim to be a theory which explains phenomena. (3.) 
Here, as before, the reply is obvious, that a man com- 
posing counterfeit epistles would have been likely to 
make them square with the acknowledged records of 
the life. 

3. Ecclestasticism.—The three epistles present, it is 
said, a more developed state of Church organization and 
doctrine than that belonging to the lifetime of Paul. 
(1.) The rule that the bishop is to be “the husband of 
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one wife” (1 Tim. iii, 2; Tit. i, 6) indicates the strong 
opposition to second marriages which characterized the 
2d century (Baur, p. 113-120). (2.) The “ younger wid- 
ows” of 1 Tim. v, 11 cannot possibly be literally widows. 
If they were, Paul, in advising them to marry, would be 
excluding them, according to the rule of 1 Tim. v, 9, 
from all chance of sharing in the Church’s bounty. It 
follows, therefore, that the word yjpat is used, as it was 
in the 2d century, in a wider sense, as denoting a conse- 
crated life (Baur, p.42-49). (3.) The rules affecting the 
relation of the bishops and elders indicate a hierarchic 
development characteristic of the Petrine element, which 
became dominant in the Church of Rome in the post- 
apostolic period, but foreign altogether to the genuine 
epistles of Paul (Baur, p. 80-89). (4.) The term aiperi- 
kóc is used in its later sense, and a formal procedure 
against the heretic is recognised, which belongs to the 
2d century rather than the first. (5.) The upward prog- 
ress from the office of deacon to that of presbyter, im- 
plied in 1 Tim. iii, 18, belongs to a later period (Baur, 
loc. cit.). (6.) On 2 Tim. i, 6; ii, 2, see below. 

~ Jt is not difficult to meet objections which contain 
so large an element of mere arbitrary assumption. (1.) 
Admitting Baur’s interpretation of 1 Tim. iii, 2 to be 
the right one, the rule which makes monogamy a con- 
dition of the episcopal office is very far removed from 
the harsh, sweeping censures of all second marriages 
which we find in Athenagoras and Tertullian. (2.) 
There is not a shadow of proof that the “ younger wid- 
ows” were not literally such. The yijpac of the Pastor- 
al Epistles are, like those of Acts vi, 1; ix, 39, women 
dependent on the alms of the Church, not necessarily 
deaconesses, or engaged in active labors. The rule fix- 
ing the age of sixty for admission is all but conclusive 
against Baur’s hypothesis. (8.) The use of ézioxo7roe 
and mpeoBurepor in the Pastoral Epistles as equivalent 
(Tit. i, 5,7), and the absence of any intermediate order 
between the bishops and deacons (1 Tim. iii, 1-8), are 
quite unlike what we find in the Ignatian Epistles and 
other writings of the 2d century. They are in entire 
agreement with the language of Paul (Acts xx, 17, 28; 
Phil. i, 1). Few features of these epistles are more strik- 
ing than the absence of any high hierarchic system. 
(4.) The word aiperixóç has its counterpart in the aipé- 
agic of 1 Cor. xi, 19. The sentence upon Hymeneus 
and Alexander (1 Tim. i, 20) has a precedent in that of 
1 Cor.v, 5. (5.) The best interpreters do not see in 
1 Tim. iii, 13 the transition from one office to another 
(comp. Ellicott, ad loc., and see Deacon). If it is there, 
the assumption that such a change is foreign to the 
apestolic age is entirely an arbitrary one. 

4. Heresiology.—Still greater stress is laid on the in- 
dications of a later date in the descriptions of the false 
teachers noticed in the Pastoral Epistles. These point, 
it is said, unmistakably to Marcion and his followers, 
In the ayrSéceg råe Pevdwvipou yrwoews (1 Tim. vi, 
20) there is a direct reference to the treatise which he 
wrote under the title of ’AyriSécec, setting forth the 
contradiction between the Old and New Test. (Baur, p. 
26). The “genealogies” of 1 Tim. i, 4: Tit. iii, 9 in 
like manner point to the sons of the Valentinians and 
Ophites (ibid. p. 12). The “forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats,” fits in to Marcion’s 
system, not to that of the Judaizing teachers of Paul's 
time (ibid. p. 24). The assertion that “the law is good” 
(1 Tim. i, 8) implies a denial, like that of Marcion, of 
its divine authority. The doctrine that the “ resurrec- 
tion was past already” (2 Tim. ii, 18) was thoroughly 
Gnostic in its character. In his eagerness to find to- 
kens of a later date everywhere, Baur sees in the writer 
of these epistles not merely an opponent of Gnosticism, 
but one in part infected with their teaching, and appeals 
to the doxologies of 1 Tim. i, 17; vi, 15, and their Chris- 
tology throughout, as having a Gnostic stamp on them 
(p. 28-33). 

Carefully elaborated as this part of Baur’s attack has 
been, it is, perhaps, the weakest and most capricious of 


all, The false teachers of the Pastoral Epistles are pre- 
dominantly Jewish, vopodwWaoxador (1 Tim. i, 7), be- 
longing altogether to a different school from that of 
Marcion, giving heed to “Jewish fables” (Tit. i, 4) and 
“ disputes connected with the law” (iii, 9). Of all mon- 
strosities of exegesis few are more wilful and fantastic 
than that which finds in vopod:ddoxaXor Antinomian 
teachers, and in payai vopicai Antinomian doctrine 
(Baur, p. 17). The natural suggestion that in Acts xx, 
80, 81 Paul contemplates the rise and progress of a like 
perverse teaching; that in Col. ii, 8-23 we have the 
same combination of Judaism and a self-styled yrwou 
(1 Tim. vi, 20) or ¢rAXo@odgia (Col. ii, 8), leading to a like 
false asceticism, is set aside summarily by the rejection 
both of the speech and the epistle as spurious. Even 
the denial of the resurrection, we may remark, belongs: 
as naturally to the mingling of a Sadducsean element. 
with an Eastern mysticism as to the teaching of Mar- 
cion. The self-contradictory hypothesis that the writ- 
er of 1 Tim. is at once the strongest opponent of the 
Gnostics, and that he adopts their language, need hard- 
ly be refuted. The whole line of argument, indeed, 
first misrepresents the language of Paul in these epis- 
tles and elsewhere, and then assumes the entire absence 
from the Ist century of even the germs of the teaching 
which characterized the 2d (comp. Neander, Pflanz. und 
Lett. i, 401; Heydenreich, p. 64). 

(II.) Special Objections to the First Epistle.— The 
most prominent of these are the following: 1. That it 
presents Timothy in a light in which it is inconsistent 
with other notices of him in Paul’s epistles to regard 
him. Here he appears as little better than a novice, 
needing instruction as to the simplest affairs of ecclesi- 
astical order; whereas in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, written earlier than this, we find him (iv, 17) 
described by Paul as “ My beloved son, and faithful in 
the Lord, who shall bring you into remembrance of my 
ways which be in Christ, as I teach everywhere in ev- 
ery Church ;” and in 1 Thess. i, 1-3 we are told that 
the apostle had sent him to Thessalonica to establish 


the believers there, and to comfort them concerning 


their faith. If Timothy was so well able to regulate 
the churches at Corinth and Thessalonica, how, it is 
asked, can it be supposed that a short while afterwards 
he should require such minute instructions for his con- 
duct as this epistle contains? To this it may be re- 
plied, (1) that in visiting Corinth and Thessalonica 
Timothy acted as the apostle’s delegate, and had, doubt- 
less, received from him minute instructions as to how 
he should proceed among those to whom he was sent; 
so that the alleged difference in the circumstances of 
Timothy when sent to Corinth and when left in Ephesus 
disappears; (2) that it does not necessarily follow from 
the injunctions given to Timothy in this epistle that 
the writer regarded him as a novice, for they rather- 
respect the application of general principles to peculiar- 
local circumstances than set forth instructions such as. 
a novice would require: and (3) it is not to be forgotten 
that the apostle designed through Timothy to present 
to the Church at large a body of instruction which 
should be useful to it in all ages of its existence. 

2. It is objected that after the Church at Ephesus 
had enjoyed the apostle’s instructions and presidency for 
three years it could not have been, at the time this 
epistle is supposed to have been written by Paul, in 
such ignorance of ecclesiastical arrangements as the in- 
junctions here given would lead us to suppose. But 
what is there in the epistle that necessitates such a 
supposition? It contains many directions to Timothy 
how he should conduct himself in a church, some of 
which are certainly of an elementary character, but 
there is nothing that leads to the conclusion that they 
were all intended for the benefit of the Church at Eph- 
esus, or that the state of that Church was such as to re- 
quire that injunctions of this kind should be given for 
its sake alone. Timothy’s sphere of evangelistic effort 
extended greatly beyond Ephesus; and this epistle was 
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designed at once to guide him as to what he was to 
do in the churches which he might be called to reg- 
alate, and to supply bis authority for so doing. Be- 
sides, does it not naturally occur that such minute in- 
junctions are just such as a person forging this epistle 
at a later period in Paul’s name would be most likely 
to avoid? 

3. The absence of allusions to events in Timothy’s 
history has been alleged against the Pauline origin of 
this epistle. A strange objection—and as untenable as 
strange! This may be seen by a reference to the fol- 
lowing passages: i, 18; iv, 14; v, 23; vi, 12. 

4. It is alleged that the writer of this epistle has 
made such a mistake as Paul could not have made when 
he classes Alexander with Hymeneus (1 Tim. i, 20) as 
a false Christian, whereas we know from 2 Tim. iv, 14 
that he was not a Christian at all. But where is the 
shadow of evidence that the Alexander mentioned in 
1 Tim. i, 20 is the same person with the Alexander men- 
tioned in 2 Tim. iv, 14? Was this name so uncommon 
in Ephesus that we must needs suppose a blunder where 
a writer speaks of one so called as a heretic simply be- 
cause, in other passages, mention is made of one so call- 
ed who was not a heretic? Nothing can be more obvi- 
eus than that there were two Alexanders, just as there 
might have been twenty, known to the apostle and 
Timothy; and that of these two one was a heretic and 
troubler of the Church at Ephesus, and the other prob- 
ably a heathen and an enemy of the apostle. 

5. In 1 Tim. i, 20 mention is made of Hymenzeus as 
a heretic whom the writer makes Paul say he had ex- 
communicated; but this is a mistake, for in 2 Tim. ii, 
17 we tind Hymenzus still a member of the Church at 
Ephesus, and such a mistake could not have been made 
by Paul. Here, however, it is assumed without proof 
(1) that the Hymeneus of the one epistle is the same 
as the Hymeneus of the other: (2) that, being the 
same, he was still a member of the same Church; and 
(3) that it was impossible for him, though excommu- 
nicated, to have returned as a penitent to the Church 
and again to have become a plague to it. Here are 
three hypotheses on which we may account for the fact 
referred to, and, until they be all excluded, it will not 
follow that any blunder is chargeable upon the writer 
of this epistle. 

6. In 1 Tim..vi, 13 the writer refers to our Lord’s good 
confession before Pontius Pilate. Now of this we have 
a record in John’s Gospel; but, as this was not written 
‘in Paul's time, it is urged that this epistle must be as- 
-cribed to a later writer. It is easy to obviate any force 
that may appear to be in this remark by the consider- 
ation that all the prominent facts of our Lord’s life, and 
especially the circumstances of his death, were familiar- 
ly known by oral communication to all the Christians 
before the gospels were written. Though, then, John's 
gospel was not extant in Paul’s time, the facts recorded 
by John were well known, and might therefore be very 
naturally referred to in an epistle from one Christian’ to 
another. Of our Lord’s confession before Pilate we 
may readily suppose that Paul, the great advocate of 
the spirituality of the Messiah’s kingdom, was especial- 
ly fond of making use. 

7. The writer of this epistle, it is affirmed, utters sen- 
timents in favor of the law which are not Pauline, and 
teaches the efficacy of good works in such a way as to 
be incompatible with Paul’s doctrine of salvation by 
grace. This assertion we may safely meet with a point- 
ed denial. The doctrine of this epistle concerning the 
law is that it is good if it be used vopipwe, as a law, 
for the purposes which a moral law is designed to serve; 
and what is this but the doctrine of the epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians, where the apostle maintains 
that in itself and for its own ends the divine law is 
holy, just, and good, and becomes evil only when put 
out of its proper place and used for purposes it was nev- 
er designed to serve (Rom. vii, 7-12; Gal. iii, 21, ete.). 


is also in full harmony with the apostle Paul’s teaching 
in his acknowledged epistles (comp. Rom. xii; Eph. v 
and vi, ete.); and if in this epistle there is no formal 
exposition of the Gospel scheme, but rather a dwelling 
upon practical duties, the reason may easily be found 
in the peculiar character of this as a pastoral epistle 
—an epistle of official councils and exhortations to a 
minister of Christianity. 

8. De Wette asserts that 1 Tim. iii, 16 bears marks 
of being a quotation from a confession or symbol of the 
Church, of which there were none in Paul’s day. But 
what marks of this does the passage present? The an- 
swer is, the use of the word dpoXoyoupévwe, a technical 
word, and the word used by the ecclesiastical writers 
to designate something in accordance with orthodox 
doctrine. This is true; but, as technical words are first 
used in their proper sense, and as the proper sense of 
OpoXoyoupévwe perfectly suits the passage in question, 
there is no reason for supposing any such later usage as 
De Wette suggests. Besides, his argument tells both 
ways, for one may as well assert that the ecclesiastical 
usage arose from the terms of this passage as affirm 
that the terms of this passage were borrowed from ec- 
clesiastical usage. 

9. The writer of this epistle quotes as a part of 
Scripture a passage which occurs only in Luke x, 7; 
but as Luke had not written his gospel at the time 
Paul! is supposed to have written this epistle, and as it 
is not the habit of the New-Test. writers to quote from 
each other in the way they quote from the Old Test, 
we are bound to suppose that this epistle is the produc- 
tion of a later writer. But does this writer quote Luke 
x, 7 in the manner alleged? The passage referred to 
is in v, 18, where we have first a citation from Deut. 
xxv, 4, introduced by the usual formula, “The Seript- 
ure saith;” and then the writer adds, as further cou- 
firmatory of his position, the saying of our Lord which 
is supposed to be quoted from Luke’s gospel. Now we 
are not bound to conclude that this latter was adduced 
by the writer as a part of Scripture. It may be re- 
garded as a remark of his own, or as some proverbial 
expression, or as a well-known saying of Christ's, by 
which he confirms the doctrine he is establishing. We 
are under no necessity to extend the formula with 
which the verse is commenced so as to include in it all 
that the verse contains, The cai by itself will not jus- 
tify this; indeed, we may go further, and affirm that 
the use of cai alone rather leads to an opposite conclu- 
sion, for had the writer intended the latter clause to be 
regarded as a quotation from Scripture as well as the 
former, he would probably have used some such formula 
as Kai máy (comp. Heb. ii, 13). 

10. De Wette maintains that the injunction in v, 23 
is so much beneath the dignity of an apostle that we 
cannot suppose it to have proceeded from such a writer 
as Paul. But what is there in such an injunction less 
dignified than in many injunctions of an equally fami- 
iar nature scattered through Paul's epistles? And in 
what is it incompatible with the apostolic charaeter 
that one sustaining it shauld enjoin upon a young, 
zealous, and active preacher, whom he esteemed as his 
own son, a careful regard to his health; the more es- 
pecially when, by acting as is here enjoined, he would 
vindicate Christian liberty from those ascetic restraints 
by which the false teachers sought to bind it? 

(III.) Special Objections to the Second Epistle—Of 
these the most weighty are founded on the assumption 
that this epistle must be viewed as written during the 
apostle’s first imprisonment at Rome; and as, for rea- 
sons to be subsequently stated, we do not regard this 
assumption as tenable, it will not be necessary to occu- 
py space with any remarks upon them. We may leave 
unnoticed also those objections to this epistle which are 
mere repetitions of those urged against the first, and 
which admit of similar replies. 

1. In iii, 11, the writer enumerates a series of per- 


What the writer here teaches concerning good works | secutions and afflictions which befell him at Antioch 
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Iconium, and Lystra, of which he says Timothy knew. 
Would Paul, it is asked, in making such an enumera- 
tion, have committed the mistake of referring to perse- 
cutions which he had endured before his connection 
with Timothy, and have said nothing of those which 
he endured subsequently, and of which Timothy must 
have known, while of the former he might be ignorant ? 
But there is no mistake in the matter. Paul has occa- 
sion to refer to the knowledge Timothy had of his suf- 
ferings for the Gospel. Of these some had occurred 
before Timothy's connection with him, while others had 
occurred while ‘Timothy was his companion and fellow- 
sufferer. Of the latter, therefore, Paul makes no spe- 
cific mention, feeling that to be unnecessary ; but of the 
former, of which Timothy could know only by hearsay, 
but of which he no doubt did know, for we cannot cun- 
ceive that any interesting point in Paul’s previous his- 
` tory would be unknown to his “dear son in the faith,” 
he makes specific enumeration. This fully accounts for 
his stopping short at the point where Timothv’s per- 
sonal experience could amply supply the remainder. 

2. The declaration in iv, 7, etc., is incompatible with 
what Paul says of himself in Phil. iii, 12, etc. But re- 
spect must be had to the very different circumstances 
in which the apostle was when he wrote these two pas- 
sages, In the one case he viewed himeelf as still en- 
gaged in active work, and having the prospect of ser- 
vice before him; in the other he regards himself as 

‘ very near to death, and shortly about to enter into the 
presence of his master. Surely the same individual 
might in the former of these cases speak of work yet to 
do, and in the latter of his work as done, without any 
contradiction. 

3. In i, 6 and ii, 2 there are pointed allusions to ec- 
clesiastical ceremonies which betray a later age than 
that of Paul. This is said without reason. The lay- 
ing-on of hands in the conferring of a ydapiopa was 
altogether an apostolic usage; and the hearing of Paul’s 
doctrines was what Timothy, as his companion in trav- 
el, could easily enjoy, without our needing to suppose 
that the apostle is here represented as acting the part 
of professor in a school of theology. 

Full particulars on this discussion will be found in 
the introductions of Alford, Wordsworth, Huther, Da- 
vidson, Wiesinger, and Hug. Conybeare and Howson 
(App. I) give a good tabular summary both of the ob- 
jections to the genuineness of the epistles and of the 
answers to them, and a clear statement in favor of the 
later date. The most elaborate argument in favor of 
the earlier is to be found in Lardner, History of A post. 
and Evang. (Works, vi, 315-875). See also the intro- 

ductions of Hinlein, Michaelis, Eichhorn, De Wette, 
Bertholdt, Guericke, Schott, etc.; Schleiermacher, Ueber 
den sogenannten ersten Brief des Paulus an den Timo- 

-theos, ein kritisches Sendschreitben an J. C. Gass ( Berl. 

1807, 12mo); Planck, Bemerkungen über d. ersten Pau- 
lin. Brief an d. Tim. (Gott. 1808, 8vo); Beckhaus, 

‘Specimen Obss. Crit.-exeget. de Vocabulis drat Neyops- 
vouc in I. ad Tim, Ep. Paulina obviis, A uthentia ejus nihil 
detruhentibus (Linge, 1810, 8vo); Curtius, De Tempore 
quo prior Pauli ad Tim, Epist. exarata sit (Berol. 1828, 
‘8vo); Otto, Die geschichtl. Verhältnisse der Past.-Briefe 
(Leips. 1860, 8vo). 

II. Date.—The direct evidence on this point is very 
slight. (a.) i, 3 implies a journey of Paul from Ephe- 
sus to Macedonia, Timothy remaining behind. (b.) 
The age of Timothy is described as vedrne (iv, 12). 
(c.) The general resemblance between the two epistles 
indicates that they were written at or about the same 
time. Three hypotheses have been maintained as ful- 
filling these conditions. 

1. The journey in question has been looked upon as an 
unrecorded episode in the two years’ work at Ephesus 
(Acts xix, 10). This conjecture has the merit of bring- 
ing the epistle within the limit of the authentic records 
of Paul’s life, but it has scarcely any other. Against 
it we may urge that a journey to Macedonia would 


hardly have been passed over in silence either by Luke 
in the Acts, or by Paul himself in writing to the Co- 
rinthians. Indeed, the theory of unrecorded travels of 
this kind is altogether gratuitous. There is no period 
after the formal appointment of Paul as a missionary 
during which it was possible, so fully have we the itin- 
erary of the apostle; unless, indeed, it be the long resi- 
dence in Ephesus, that favorite resort.of theorists as to 
imaginary journeys; and so entirely was Paul occupied 
with local labors there that it is wholly excluded even 
at that time. | 

2. This journey has been identified with the journey 
after the tumult at Ephesus (Acts xx,1). Against this 
conjecture is the palpable fact that Timothy, instead of 
remaining at Ephesus when the apostle left, had gone 
on into Macedonia before him (xix, 22). The hypoth- 
esis of a possible return is traversed by the fact that he 
was with Paul in Macedonia at the time when 2 Cor. 
was written and sent off. To obviate this objection, it 
has been suggested that Paul might have written this 
epistle immediately after leaving Ephesus, and the sec- 
ond to the Corinthians not before the concluding period 
of his stay in Macedonia; so that Timothy might have 
visited him in the interval. This appears to remove 
the difficulty, but it does so by suggesting a new one; 
for how, on this supposition, are we to account for the 
apostle’s delaying so long to write to the Corinthians 
after the arrival of Titus, by whose intelligence, con- 
cerning the state of the Corinthian Church, Paul was 
led to address them? „It may be asked, also, if it be 
likely that Timothy, after receiving such a charge as 
Paul gives him in this epistle, would so soon have left 
Ephesus and followed the apostle. 

An attempt has been made by Otto (Die geschichtl. 
Verhält. p. 28 sq.) to avoid the difficulty in 1 Tim. i 
by translating it thus, “As I in Ephesus exhorted thee 
to stand fast, so do thou, as thou goest to Macedonia, 
enjoin on some not to adhere to strange doctrines,” etc. 
The passage is thus made to refer to Timothy’s going 
to Macedonia, not to the apostle’s, and the occasion of 
his going is referred to the journey mentioned (Acts 
xix, 21, 22), with which the visit to Corinth mentioned 
(1 Cor. iv, 17; xvi, 10), is made to synchronize. The 
date of 1 Tim. is thus placed before that of 1 Cor. AR 
this, however, rests on a rendering of 1 Tim. i, 3 which, 
in spite of much learned disquisition, its author has 
failed to vindicate. \ 

8. The journey in question has been placed in the in- 
terval between Paul's first and second imprisonments at 
Rome. In favor of this conjecture as compared with 
the preceding is the internal evidence of the contents 
of the epistle. The errors against which Timothy is 
warned are present, dangerous, portentous, At the time 
of Paul’s visit to Miletus in Acts xx, i. e., according to 
those hypotheses, subsequent to the epistle, they are 
still only looming in the distance (ver. 30). All the 
circumstances referred to, moreover, imply the prolonged 
absence of the apostle. Discipline had become lax, 
heresies rife, the economy of the Church disordered. 
It was necessary to check the chief offenders by the 
sharp sentence of excommunication (1 Tim. i, 20). 
Other churches called for his counsel and directions, 
or a sharp necessity took him away, and he hastens on, 
leaving behind him, with full delegated authority, the 
disciple in whom he most cunfided. The language of 
the epistle also has a bearing on the date. According 
to the two preceding hypotheses, it belongs to the same 
periods as 1 and 2 Cor. and the Epistle to the Romans, 
or, at the latest, to the same group as Philippians and 
Ephesians; and in this case the differences of style and 
language are somewhat difficult to explain. Assume 
a later date, and then there is room for the changes 
in thought and expression which, in a character like 
Paul’s, were to be expected as the vears went by. . 

The objections to the position thus ‘assigned are 
the following: (1.) The second imprisonment itself is 
not a matter of history. We have elsewhere, however, 
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_adduced the evidence as being entirely satisfactory. 
See PauL. (2.) As the evidence that the apostle took 
such a journey between his first and second imprison- 
ment is purely hypothetical and inferential, it must be 
admitted that the hypothesis built upon it as to the 
date of this epistle rests at the best on somewhat pre- 
carious grounds. On the other hand, we know that the 
apostle did purpose extended tours on his contemplated 
release from the first imprisonment (Rom. xv, 23, 24), 
and that these embraced Asia Minor (Philem. 22), as 
well as Crete (Tit.i,5). (3.) This hypothesis is directly 


opposed to the solemn declaration of Paul to the elders. 


of the Church at Ephesus when he met them at Mile- 
tum, “I know that ye all shall see my face no more” 
(Acts xx, 25), for it assumes that he did see them again 
and preached to them. But Paul was not infallible 
in his anticipations, and we have positive evidence that 
he did revisit Ephesus (2 Tim. iv, 12; comp. 13,20). (4.) 
It is opposed by what Paul says (ver. 12), from which 
we learn that at the time this epistle was written Tim- 
othy was in danger of being despised as a youth; but 
this could hardly be said of him a/tey Paul’s first im- 
_ prisonment, when he must, on the lowest computation, 
have been thirty years of age. In reply to this, it is 
sufficient to say that this was young enough for one 
who was to exercise authority over a whole body of 
bishop-presbyters, many of them older than himself (v, 
1). (5.) This hypothesis seems to assume the possibil- 
ity of churches remaining in and around Ephesus in a 
state of defective arrangement and order for a greater 
length of time than we can believe to have been the 
case. But arguments of this kind are highly insecure, 
and cannot weigh against historical statements and in- 
ferences. On the whole, therefore, we decidedly incline 
to this position for the journey in question. 

The precise date of the first epistle we have, never- 

theless, no means of fixing. In Phil. ii, 24 the apostle 
expresses a hope of visiting that Church shortly, Car- 
‘tying out this intention, he would, after his liberation, 
proceed to Macedonia, whence we must suppose him 
‘passing into Asia, and visiting Ephesus (A.D. 60). 
Thence he may have taken his proposed journey to 
Spain (Rom. xv, 24, 28), unless he took advantage of 
his proximity to the West to do so direct from Rome. 
` After this, and not long before his martyrdom (A.D. 64), 
this epistle seems to have been written. 

III. Place.—In this respect, as in regard to time, 1 Tim. 
leaves much to conjecture. The absence of any local ref- 
erence but that in i, 3 suggests Macedonia or some neigh- 
boring district. In A and other MSS. in the Peshito, Ethi- 
opic, and other versions, Laodicea is named in the inscrip- 
tion as the place whence it was sent; but this appears to 

have grown out of a traditional belief resting on very in- 
sufficient grounds (and incompatible with the conclusion 
which has been adopted above) that this is the epistle re- 
ferred to in Col. iv, 16 as that from Laodicea (Theophyl. 
ad loc.). The Coptic version, with as little likelihood, 
states that it was written from Athens (Huther, Einleit.), 
_ IV. Object and Contents.—The design of the first epis- 
tle is partly to instruct Timothy in the duties of that 
office with which he had been intrusted, partly to sup- 
ply him with credentials to the churches which he might 
visit, and partly to furnish through him guidance to the 
churches themselves. 

It may be divided into three parts, exclusive of the 
introduction (i, 1, 2) and the conclusion (vi, 20,21). In 
the first of these parts (i, 3-20) the apostle reminds Tim- 
othy generally of his functions, and especially of the 
duties he had to discharge in reference to certain false 
teachers, who were anxious to bring the believers under 
the yoke of the law. In the second (ii-vi, 2) he gives 
Timothy particular instructions concerning the orderly 
conducting of divine worship, the qualifications of bish- 
ops and deacons, and the proper mode of behaving him- 
self in a church. In the third (vi, 3-19) the apostle 
discourses against some vices to which the Christians 
at Ephesus seem to have been prone. 


V. Structure and Characteristics.—The peculiarities 
of language, so far as they affect the question of author- 
ship, have already been noticed. Assuming the genu- 
ineness of the epistles, some characteristic features com- 
mon to them both remain to be noticed. 

1, The ever-deepening sense in Paul’s heart of the 
Divine Mercy, of which he was the cbject, as shown in 
the insertion of é\co¢ in the salutations of both epistles, 
and in the 7AEnSnyv of 1 Tim. i, 13. 

2. The greater abruptness of the second epistle. 
From first to last there is no plan, no treatment of sub- 
jects carefully thought out. All speaks of strong over- 
flowing emotion, memories of the past, anxieties about 
the future. 

8. The absence, as compared with Paul's other epis- 
tles, of Old-Test. references. This may connect itself 
with the fact just noticed, that these epistles are not 
argumentative, possibly also with the request for the 
“books and parchments” which had been left behind (2 
Tim. iv, 13). He may have been separated for a time 
from the iepd ypappara, which were commonly his 
companions. 

4, The conspicuous position of the “faithful sayings” 
as taking the place occupied in other epistles by the 
Old-Test. Scriptures, The way in which these are “cited 
as authoritative, the variety of subjects which they 
cover, suggest the thought that in them we have speci- 
mens of the prophecies of the Apostolic Church which 
had most impressed themselves on the miud of the apos- 
tle, and of the disciples generally. 1 Cor. xiv shows 
how deep a reverence he was likely to feel for such spir- 
itual utterances. In 1 Tim. iv, 1 we have a distinct 
reference to them. 

5. The tendency of the apostle’s mind to dwell more 
on the universality of the redemptive work of Christ (1 
Tim. ii, 3-6; iv, 10); his strong desire that all the teach- 
ing of his disciples should be “sound” (vyaivovea), 
commending itself to minds in a healthy state ; his feat 
of the corruption of that teaching by morbid subtleties, 

6. The importance attached by him to the practical 
details of administration. The gathered experience of 
a long life had taught him that the life and well-being 
of the Church required these for its safeguards. 

7. The recurrence of doxologies (1 Tim. i, 17; vi, 15, 
16; 2 Tim. iv, 18), as from one living perpetually in the 
presence of God, to whom the language of adoration was 
as his natural speech. 

VI. Commentaries.—The following are the exegetical 
helps on both epistles to Timothy exclusively; to a few 
of the most important of which we prefix an asterisk: 
Megander, Expositio (includ. Tit.] (Basil. 1536, 8vo); 
Wittich, Expositio (Argent. 1542, 8vo) ; Artopceus, Scho- 
lia (Stuttg. 1545; Basil. 1546, 8vo); Calvin, Commenta- 
rius (Genev. 1548, 4to; in French, ibid. 1563, fol.; in 
English by Tomson, Lond. 1579, 4to; by Pringle, Edinb. 
1856, 8vo); Alesius, Disputatio (Lips. 1550-51, 2 vols. 
8vo); D’Espence [Rom. Cath.], Commentarii (ist Ep. 
Lutet. 1561, fol.; 1568, 8vo; 2d Ep. Par. 1564, fol.); Ma- 
jor, Enarr ationes (V itemb. 1563-64, 2 vols, 8v0); Hyper, 
Commentarius [includ. Tit. and Philem. ] (Tigur. 1582, 
fol); Magalian [R. C.], Commentaris [inclad. Tit.] 
(Lugd. 1609, 4to); Sotto [R. C.], Commentarius (includ. 
Tit.] (Par. 1610, fol.); Stewart [R. C.], Commentarius 
(Ingolst. 1610-11, 2 vols. 4to); Weinrich, Commentarius 
(Lips. 1618, 4to); Scultetus, Observationes [includ. Tit. 
and Philem.] (Francof. 1624; Vitemb. 1630, 4to); Ger- 
hard, Adnotationes (Jen. 1648, 1666; Lips, 1712, 4to); 
Nethen, Disputatio (Ultraj. 1655, 4to); Habert [R. C.], 
Expositio (includ. Tit. and Philem.] (Par. 1656, 8vo); 
Daillé, Exposition [French | (Genev. 1659-61, 3 vols. 
8vo); Cocceius, Commentarius (L. B. 1667, Ato) ; Gar- 
gon, Oopentnge (Leyd. 1706, 1719, 4to) ; Hulse, 

(Rotterd. 1727, 4to); *Mosheim, Erklärung (Hamb. 1755, 
4to); Zachariä, Erkldr. (Leips. 1755, 8vo); Hesse, Ær- 
läut. (Gött. 1796, 8vo); *Heydenreich, Erldut, [includ. 
Tit.] (Hadam. 1826-28, 2 vols, 8vo]; Flatt, Vorles. [in- 
clud. Tit.] (Tub. 1831, 8vo); Baumgarten, Aecktheit 
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etc. (Berl. 1837, 8vo) ; Leo, Commentarius (Lips. 1837-49, 
2 vols. 8vo); Matthies, Erkdr. [includ. Tit.) (Greifsw. 
1840, 8vo); Mack [R. C.], Commentar [includ, Tit. ] 
(Tub. 1841, 8vo); *Scharling, Untersuch. etc. (from the 
Danish, Jen. 1846, 8vo); Paterson, Commentary [iuclud. 
Tit. ] (Lond. 1848, 18mo) ; Rudow, De Origine, etc. (Got- 
ting. 1852, 8vo); *Ellicott, Commentary (includ. Tit. ] 
(Lond. 1856; Bost. 1866, 8vo); Mangold, Dte Irrlehrer, 
etc. (Marb. 1856, 8vo) ; Vinke, Aanmerkingen (Utr. 1859, 
8vo) ; *Otto, Die Verhältnisse, etc. (Leips. 1860, 8vo) ; 
Beck, Erklär. (Leips. 1879, 8vo). 

On the first epistle alone there are the following: 
Cruciger, Commentarius (Argent. 1540, 8vo); Phygio, 
Explanatio (includ. Levit. ] (Basil. 1543, 4to; 1596, 8vo) ; 
Venator, Distributiones (ibid. 1553; Lips, 1618, 8vo); 
Melancthon, Enarratio (includ. 2 Tim. i and ii] (Vi- 
temb. 1561, 8vo); Hessels [R. C.], Commentarius (Lo- 
van. 1568, 8vo); Chytræus, Enarratio (Francof. 1569, 
8vo); Danæus, Commentarius (Genev. 1578, 8vo); Di- 
buad, Commentarius (Hanov. 1598, 8vo); Meelfuhrer, 
Commentarius [includ. Eph. and Phil] (Norib. 1628, 
4to); Schmid, Paraphrasis (Hamb. 1691, 1694, 4to); 
Fleischmann, Commentarius (Ttib. 1795, 8vo); Paulus, 
De Tempore, etc. (Jen. 1799, 4to); Schleiermacher, 
Sendschr. etc. (Berl. 1807, 8vo); Planck, Bemerk. etc. 
(Gött. 1808, 8vo); Beckhaus, De wa Aeyop. etc. (Ling. 
1810, 8vo); Wegscheider, Erklär. (Gött. 1810, 8vo); 
Curtius, De Tempore, etc. (Berol. 1828, 8vo). See Epis- 
TLE. 

TIMOTHY, Seconp EPISTLE To. This follows im- 
mediately the first in the New Test. The questions of 
genuineness and style have already been considered 
there. As in the case of the first epistle, the chronologi- 
cal questions are the most difficult to answer satisfac- 
torily. i 

I. Date.—It is certain that the second epistle was 
written while the author was a prisoner (i, 8, 16, 17; ii, 
9; iv, 21), at Rome, we may (for the present) assume ; 
but the question arises, was it during his first or his sec- 
ond imprisonment that this took place ? 

1. In favor of the first, the most weighty considera- 
tion arises out of the fact that the apostle appears to 
have had the same individuals as his companions when 
he wrote this epistle as he had when he wrote the epis- 
tles to the Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, and 
that to Philemon, which we know were written during 
his first imprisonment at Rome. “ At the beginning 
of the imprisonment,” says Hug, who has very forcibly 
stated this argument in favor of the earlier hypothesis, 
& when the Epistle to the Ephesians was written, Timo- 
thy, who was not one of Paul’s companions on the voy- 
age to Italy (Acts xxvii, 2), was not with him at Rome; 
for Paul does not add his name in the address with 
which the epistle commences, as he always did when 
Timothy was at his side. Timothy afterwards ar- 
rived; and, accordingly, at the outset of the epistles to 
the Colossians and Philemon, his name appears with 
the apostle’s (Col. i, 1; Philem. 1); secondly, Luke was 
in Paul’s company (Col. iv, 14; Philem. 24); thirdly, 
Mark was likewise with him (Col. iv, 10; Philem. 24); 
fourthly, Tychicus was then Paul’s ĉıáxovoç and let- 
ter-bearer, and, in particular, was sent to Asia (Eph. iv, 
21; Col. iv, 7,8). All these circumstances are present- 
ed to view in the Second Epistle to Timothy. (1) Tim- 
othy was not with Paul at first, but was summoned to 
his side (2 Tim. iv, 9,21); (2) Luke was with him (ver. 
11); (3) he wishes Mark to come with Timothy, so that 
he must have been with him in the course of his im- 
prisonment (ver. 11); (4) Tychicus was with him in 
the capacity of letter-bearer, and, in particular, was sent 
to Asia (ver. 12). Now, in order to suppose that Paul 
wrote this epistle to Timothy during a second impris- 
onment at Rome, we must assume that the circum- 
stances of both were exactly the same, etc. We must 

also assume that Paul at both times, even in the latter 
part of Nero’s reign, was permitted to receive friends 
during his confinement, to write letters, despatch mes- 


sengers, and, in general, to have free intercourse with 
everybody” (Introduction [ Fosdick’s transl. ], p. 556, 
ete.). 

2. On the other hand, the difficulties lying in the way 
of this seem insuperable. Hug’s reasoning assumes that 
the epistle must have been written in the early part of 
the apostle’s imprisonment, else Timothy could not have 
been absent at the time of its composition. But that 
this is utterly inadmissible the following considerations 
show: (1.) When Paul wrote to the Colossians, the Phi- 
lippians, and Philemon, Demas was with him; when he 
wrote this epistle to Timothy, Demas had forsaken him, 
having loved this present world and gone to Thessa- 
lonica (iv, 10). (2.) When Paul wrote to the Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon, he was 
in good hopes of a speedy liberation from his impris- 
onment; when he wrote this epistle to Timothy he 
had lost all these hopes, and was anticipating death as 
near at hand (ver. 6-8). (3.) At the time this epistle 
was written Paul had been, if not oftener, at least once, 
before the bar of the emperor, when he had offered his 
apology (ver. 16). (4.) Tychicus, the bearer of the let- 
ters to the Colossians, had been despatched from Rome 
before this epistle to Timothy was written (ver. 12). 
(5.) At the time the epistles to the Colossians and Phile- 
mon were written, Aristarchus was with Paul; by the 
time this was written, Aristarchus had left Paul (ver. 
11). All these circumstances forbid our supposing that 
this Second Epistle to Timothy was written before the 
epistles above named; that is, in the early part of Paul’s 
first imprisonment at Rome. 

Shall we, then, assign the epistle to a later period of 
that same imprisonment? Against this also lie difficul- 
ties. Before we can admit it, we must suppose that 
Timothy and Mark, who did not accompany Paul to 
Rome, had shortly after followed him thither, and, after 
remaining awhile, left Paul, and were again requested 
by him in this epistle to return; that during the inter- 
val of their absence from Rome, Paul's first trial had oc- 
curred; and that, yet even before he had so much as 
appeared before his judges, he had written to his friends 
in terms intimating his full confidence of a speedy re- 
lease (Phil. i, 25; ii, 24; Philem. 22). These circum- 
stances may perhaps admit of explanation; but there 
are others which seem to present insuperable difficul- 
ties in the way of the supposition that this epistle was 
written at any period of Paul's first imprisonment at 
Rome. (1.) Paul’s imprisonment, of which we have an 
account in the Acts, was of a much milder kind than 
that in which he was at the time he wrote this epistles 
In the former case, he was permitted to lodge in his own 
hired house, and to receive all who came to him, being 
guarded only by a single soldier; in the latter, he was in 
such close confinement that Onesiphorus had no small 
difficulty in finding him; he was chained, he suffered 
evil even unto bonds as a malefactor, his friends had 
mostly deserted him, and he had narrowly escaped de- 
struction from the Roman tyrant (i, 16-18; ii, 9; iv, 6, 
7, 8,18). (2.) In iv, 13 he requests Timothy to bring 
with him from Troas some books, parchments, etc. 
which he had left at that place. If we suppose the visit 
here referred to the same as that mentioned in Acts 
xx, 5-7, we must conclude that these documents had 
been allowed bv the apostle to lie at Troas for a space 
of at least years, as that length of time elapsed between 
the visit to Troas, mentioned by Luke, and Paul’s first 
imprisonment at Rome. This is surely very unlikely, 
as the documents were plainly of value to the apostle; 
and if by paı\óvnc, in this passage, he meant a cloak 
or mantle, the leaving of it for so long a time unused 
when it might have been of service, and the sending so 
anxiously for it when it could be of little or none, as 
the apostle’s time of departure was at hand, must be al- 
lowed to be not a little improbable. (3.) In iv, 20 Paul 
speaks of having left Trophimus sick at Miletus.) Now 
this could not have been on the occasion referred to in 
Acts xx, 15; for subsequent to that Trophimus was with 
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the journey present no trace of the haste and suddenness. 
which the request more than half implies. On the whole, 
then, this must be reckoned as in favor of B. 

(10.) “ Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil,” 
‘Soreatly withstood our words” (iv, 14, 15). The part 
taken by a Jew of this name in the uproar of Acts xix, 
and the natural connection of the xaAxevs with the arti-. 
sans represented by Demetrius, suggest a reference tu 
that event as something recent, and so far support A. On 
the other hand, the name Alexander was too common to 
make us certain as to the identity; and ifit were the same, 


Paul at Jerusalem (Acts xxi, 29). It follows that Paul 
must have visited Miletus at a subsequent period; but he 
did not visit it on his way from Jerusalem to Rome on the 
occasion of his first imprisonment, and this, therefore, 
strongly favors the hypothesis of a journey subsequent 
to that event, and immediately antecedent to the writ- 
ing of this epistle. The attempt to enfeeble the force 
of this by teanslating déduroy, “they left,” etc., and 










understanding it of messengers from Ephesus coming to 
yisit Paul, is ingenious, but can hardly be admitted, as 
no sound interpreter would forcibly supply a subject to 
a verb where the context itself naturally supplies one. 
(4.) In iv, 20, the apostle says “ Erastus abode in Cor- 
inth.” Such language implies that shortly before writ- 
ing this epistle the apostle had been at Corinth, where 
he left Erastus, But before his first imprisonment Paul 
had not been at Corinth for several years, and during 
the interval Timothy had been with him, so that he did 
not need to write to him at a later period about that 
visit (Acts xx, 4). Hug contends that perve simply 
expresses the fact that Erastus was then residing at 
Corinth, without necessarily implying that Paul had 
left him there; but would the apostle in this case have 
used the aorist? . - , 

3. It thus appears that the number of special names 
and incidents in the second epistle make the chronologi- 
cal data more numerous. We propose here, by way of 
summary, and in part recapitulation, to bring them, as 
far as possible, together. noticing briefly with what oth- 
er facts each connects itself, and to what conclusion it 
leads as to the conflicting theories of an earlier and later 
date, (A) during the imprisonment of Acts xxviii, 80, and 
(B) during the second imprisonment already spoken of. 


(1.) A parting apparently recent, under circumstances 
of epecial sorrow (i, 4)—not decisive. The scene at Mi- 
letus (Acts xx, 87) suggests itself, if we assume A. The 
parting referred to in 1 Tim. i, 8 might meet B. 

(2.) A. general desertion of the apostle even by the dis- 

ciples of Asia (i, 15). Nothing in the Acts indicates any- 
thing like this before the imprisonment of Acts xxvili, 30. 
Kyerything in Acts xix and xx, and not less the language 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, speaks of general and 
strong a 
De placed on the side of B. 
- (8.) The position of Paul as suffering (i, 12), in bonds (ii, 
9), expecting “‘ the time of his departure” (iv, 6), forsaken 
by almost all (ver. 16)—not quite decisive, but tending to 
B rather than A. The angun e of the epistles beloning 
to the first imprisonment imply, it is true, bonds (Phil. i, 
13,16; Eph. iil, 1; vi, 20), bat in all of them the apostle is 
surrounded by many friends, and is hopeful and confident 
of release (Phil. i, 25; Philem. 22). 

(4.) The mention of Onesiphorus, and of services ren- 
dered by him both at Rome and Ephesus (i, 16-18)—not 
decisive again, but the tone is rather that of a man look- 
ing back‘on a past period of his life, and the order of the 
names suggests the thought of the ministrations at Ephe- 
sus being subsequent to those at Rome. Possibly, too, 
the mention of “the household,” instead of Ouesiphorus 
himself, may imply his death in the interval. This, there- 
fore, tends to B rather than A. 

(5.) The abandonment of Paul by Demas (iv, 10)—strong- 
ly.in favor of B. Demas was with the apostle when the 
epistles to the Colossians (iv, 14) and Philemon (24) 
were written. 2 Tim. must therefore, in all probability, 
have been written after them; but if we place it any- 
where in the first tnp inaen we are all but compelled, 
by the mention of Mark, for whose coming the eborre 
asks in 2 Tim. iv, 11, and who is with him in Col. iv, 10, 
to place it at an earlier age. The above qualifying words 
(“all but”) might have been omitted but for the fact that 
it has been suggested that Demas, having forsaken Paul, 
repented and returned (Lardner, vi, 368). 

(6.) The presence of Luke (iv, 11) agrees well enough 
with A (Col. iv, 14), but is perfectly compatible. with B. 

(7.) The request that Timothy would bring Mark (iv, 11) 
seems at first, compared as above with Col. iv, 14, to sup- 
port A, but, in connection with the mention of Demas, 
tends decidedly to B. 

(8.) Mention of Tychicus as sent to Ephesus (iv, 12) 
appears, as connected with Eph. vi, 21, 22; Col. iv, 7, in 
favor of A, yet, as Tychicus was continually employed on 
special missions of this kind, may just as well fit in with B. 

(9.) The request that Timothy would bring the cloak 
and books left at Troas (iv, 13). On the assumption of A, 
the last visit of Panl to Troas wonld have been at least 
four or five years before, during which there would prob- 
ably have been opportunities enough for his regaining 
what he had left. In that case, too, the circumstances of 


comparatively recent visit to both places. 


ection. This, therefore, so far as it goes, must. 








the hypothesis of a later date only requires us to assume 


what was probable enough, a renewed hostility. 
(11.) The abandonment of the apostle in his first defence 
(amoXoyia), and his deliverance “from the mouth of the 


lion” (iv, 16, 17) fits in as a possible contingency with 
either hypothesis, but, like the mention of Demas in (5), 


must belong, at any rate, to a time much later than any 


of the other epistles written from Rome. 


(12.) “ Erastus abode at Corinth, but Trophimus I left at 
Miletus sick” (iv, 20)—lauguage, as in (9), implying a 
If, however, 
the letter were written during the first imprisonmen 
then Trophimus had not been left at Miletus, but ha 


gone on with Paul to Jerusalem (Acts xxi, 29), and the: 


mention of Erastus as remaining at Corinth would have- 
been superfluous to one who had left that city at the same 
time as the apostle (ibid. xx, 4). The conjecture that the 
“ leaving” referred to took place during the voyage of 


Acts xxvii is purely arbitrary, and at variance with ver. 


(13.) “Hasten to come before winter.” Assuming A, 
the presence of Timothy in Phil. i, 1; Col. i, 1; Philem. 
1 might be regarded as the consequence of this; but then, 
as shown in (5) and (6), there are almost insuperable dif- 
culties in supposing this epistle to have been written be- 


5 and 6 of that chapter. 


fore those three. 


(14.) The salutations from Eubalus, Pudens, Linus, and 
Claudia. Without laying muen stress on this, it may be 
said that the absence of these names from all the epistles 
which, according to A, belong to the same period, would 
be difficult to explain. B leaves it open to conjecture that 
they were converts of more recent date. They are men- 
tioned, too, as knowing Timothy, and this —— as at 
least probable, that he had already been at Rome, and 
that this letter to him was consequently later than those 
to the Philippians and Colossians. 


On the whole, it is believed that the evidence pre- 
ponderates strongly in favor of the later date, and that 
the epistle, if we admit its genuineness, is therefore a 
strong argument for believing that the imprisonment of 
Acts xxviii was followed by a period, first of renewed 
activity, and then of suffering. 

II. Place.—On this point the second epistle is free- 
from the conflict of conjectures. With the solitary ex- 
ception of Böttger, who suggests Cæsarea, there is & 
consensus in favor of Rome, and everything in the cir- 
cumstances and names of the epistle leads to the same 
conclusion. We may suppose that Paul was appre- 
hended at Nicopolis (1 Tit. iii, 12), and thence convey- 
ed to Rome, where this epistle was written, shortly be- 
fore his death. Where Timothy was at the time it is- 
impossible to say; most probably at Ephesus. 

IIT. Object and Contents.—The design of the second 
epistle is partly to inform Timothy of the apostle’s try- 
ing circumstances at Rome, and partly to utter a last 
warning voice against the errors and delusions whicb 
were corrupting and disturbing the churches. 

It consists of an inscription (i, 1-5); of a series of 
exhortations to Timothy, to be faithful in his zeal for 
sound doctrine, patient under affliction and persecution, 
careful to maintain a deportment becoming his office, 
and diligent in his endeavors to counteract the unhal- 
lowed efforts of the false teachers (i, 6; iv, 8); and a 
conclusion in which Paul requests Timothy to visit 
him, and sends the salutations of certain Christians at 
Rome to Timothy, and those of the apostle himself to 
some believers in Asia Minor. 

IV. Commentaries.—The following are the special 
exegetical helps on the whole of the second epistle ex- 
clusivelv: Barlow, Exposition (Lond, 1624, 4to; 1632, 
fol.) ; Hall, Commentary [on ch. iii and iv] (ibid. 1658, 
fol.); Feufking, dlustratio [ includ. 2 and 3 John } 
( Vitemb. 1705, fol.); Brickner, Commentarius (Hafn. 
1829, 8vo). See EPISTLE. 


Tin (2773, bedil, from >, to divide; so called ap- 
parently from its separation as an alloy [ Isa. i, 25]; Sept 


TIN 


als found among the spoils of the Midianites, tin is enu- 
merated (Numb. xxxi, 22). It was known to the He- 
brew metal-workers as an alloy of other metals (Isa. i, 
25; Ezek. xxii, 18,20). The markets of Tyre were sup- 
plied with it by the ships of Tarshish (Ezek. xxvii, 12). 


-~ It was used for plummets (Zech. iv, 10, marg. “stone of 


tin,” as the Heb. is), and was so plentiful as to furnish 
the writer of Ecclesiasticus (xlvii, 18) with a figure by 
which to express the wealth of Solomon, whom he apos- 
trophizes thus: “Thou didst gather gold as tin, and 
didst multiply silver as lead.” 

In the Homeric times the Greeks were familiar with 
it. Twenty layers of tin were in Agamemnon’s cuirass 
given him by Cinyres (Homer, Zl. xi, 25), and twenty 
bosses of tin were upon his shield (sid. xi, 34). Copper, 
tin, and gold were used by Hephestus in welding the 
famous shield of Achilles (ibid. xviii, 474). The fence 
round the vineyard in the device upon it was of tin 
‘( hid. 564), and the oxen were wrought of tin and 
gold (bid. 574). The greaves of Achilles, made by 
Hephestus, were of tin beaten fine, close-fitting to the 
limb (ibid. 612; xxi, 592). His shield had two folds, 
‘or layers, of tin between two outer layers of bronze and 
an inner layer of gold (ibid. xx, 271). Tin was used in 
‘ornamenting chariots (ibid. xxiii, 503), and a cuirass 
of bronze overlaid with tin is mentioned (thid. 561). 
No allusion to it is found in the Odyssey. The melting 
of tin in a smelting-pot is mentioned by Hesiod ( Theog. 
862). 

Tin is not found in Palestine (Kitto, Phys. Hist. of 
Palest. ch. iii, p. lxxiii). Whence, then, did the ancient 
Hebrews obtain their supply? “Only three countries 
are known to contain any considerable quantity of it: 
Spain and Portugal, Cornwall and the adjacent parts of 
Devonshire, and the islands of Junk, Ceylon, and Banca, 
in the Straits of Malacca” (Kenrick, Phenicia, p. 212). 
According to Diodorus Siculus (v, 46), there were tin- 
mines in the island of Panchaia, off the east coast of 
Arabia, but the metal was not exported. There can be 
little doubt that the mines of Britain were the chief 
source of supply to the ancient world. Mr. Cooley, in- 
deed, writes very positively (Maritime and Inland Dis- 
covery, i, 181), “There can be no difficulty in determin- 
ing the country from which tin first arrived in Egypt. 
That metal has been in all ages a principal export of 
India: it is enumerated as such by Arrian, who found it 
abundant in the ports of Arabia at a time when the 
supplies of Rome flowed chiefly through that channel. 
The tin-mines of Banca are probably the richest in the 
wosid; but tin was unquestionably brought from the 
West at a later period.” But it has been shown con- 
clusively by Dr. George Smith (The Cassiterides, Lond. 
1863) that, so far from such a statement being justified 
by the authority of Arrian, the facts are all the other 
way. After examining the commerce of the ports of 
Abyssinia, Arabia, and India, it is abundantly evident 
that, “instead of its coming from the East to Egypt, it 
has invariably been exported from Egypt to the East” 
(p. 23). With regard to the tin obtained from Spain, 
although the metal was found there, it does not appear 
to have been produced in sufficient quantities to supply 
the Phoenician markets. Posidonius (in Strabo, iii, 147) 
relates that in the country of the Artabri, in the ex- 
treme north-west of the peninsula, the ground was 
bright with silver, tin, and white gold (mixed with sil- 
ver), which were brought down by the rivers; but the 
quantity thus obtained could not havé been adequate to 
the demand. At the present day the whole surface 
bored for mining in Spain is little more than a square 
mile (Smith, Cusstterades. p. 46). We are therefore 
driven to conclude that it was from the Cassiterides, or 
tin districts of Britain, that the Phoenicians obtained 
the great bulk of this commodity ( Lewis, Hist. Sur- 
vey of the Astr. of the Anc. p. 451), and that this was 
done by the direct voyage from Gades. It is true that 
at a later period (Strabo, iii, 147) tin was conveyed over- 
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xasotrepoc; Vulg. starnum). Among the various met-- 
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land to Marseilles by a thirty days’ journey (Diod. Sic, 
v, 2); but Strabo (iii, 175) tells us that the Phæœnicians 
alone carried on this traffic in former times from Gades, 
concealing the passage from every one; and that on one 
occasion, when the Romans followed one of their vessels 
in order to discover the source of supply, the master of 
the ship ran upon a shoal, leading those who followed 
him to destruction. In course of time, however, the 
Romans discovered the passage. In Ezekiel,“ the trade 
in tin is attributed to Tarshish, as ‘the merchant’ for 
the commodity, without any mention of the place whence 
it was procured” (Casstterides, p.74); and it is after the 
time of Julius Cæsar that we first hear of the overland 
traffic by Marseilles, 

Pliny (vi, 36) identifies the cassiteros of the Greeks 
with the plumbum album or candidum of the Romans, 
which is our tin, Stannum, he says, is obtained from 
an ore containing lead and silver, and is the first to be- 
come melted in the furnace. The etymology of cussi- 
teros is uncertain; but it is doubtless the same as the 
Arabic term kasdir. From the fact that in Sanscrit 
kastira signifies “tin,” an argument has been derived 
in favor of India being the source of the ancient sup- 
ply of this metal, but too much stress must not be laid 
upon it. See Leap. The name of some metal has 
been read in the Egyptian sculptures as khasit, which 
may refer to “tin.” The Hebrew word refers to its. 


principal use in making bronze, which was the case at 


a very remote period of Egyptian history. A bronze, 
apparently cast, has been found bearing the name of 
Pharaoh Pepi of the sixth dynasty, who reigned cer- 
tainly five centuries'before the Exode. In Egypt and 
Assyria bronze was generally made of ten or twenty 
parts of tin to eighty or ninety of copper, and there ap- 
pear to have been the same proportions in Grecian and 
Roman manufactures of a later age. Wilkinson sup- 
poses that the beautiful articles of workmanship fre- 
quently found in England, which have neither a Greek 
uor a Roman type, were probably first introduced by 
this trade. One specimen of manufactured tin, now in 
the Truro Museum, has been discovered in England, 
which, as it differs from those made by the Romans, is 
supposed to be of Phoenician origin. It is nearly three 
feet long by one broad, and three inches high (Anc. 
Egyptians, ii, 184 sq.). See METAL. 


Tinction, a name applied, in the early Church. to 
the rite of baptism, 


Tindal(1), Matthew, one of the successors of To- 
land and Shaftesbury in the school of English deists or 
freethinkers, was born at Beer-Ferrers, in Devonshire, 
about 1657. He was educated at Lincoln and Exeter 
colleges, Oxford; took his A.B. in 1676; shortly after 
was elected fellow of All-Souls’, and was admitted doc- 
tor of laws at Oxford in 1685. He retained his fellow- 
ship during the reign of James II by professing the Ro- 
man Catholic faith; he afterwards recanted, however, 
and, adopting revolutionary principles, went to the other 
extreme, and wrote against the nonjurors. He now be- 
came an advocate, and sat as judge in the court of dele- 
gates, with a pension from the crown of £200 per an- 
num. Some time afterwards, considerable attention was. 
drawn to him by his work entitled The Rights of the 
Christian Church (1706-7, 8vo), and the ensuing con- 
troversy ; but the production which has rendered his 
name a memorable one was his Christianity as Old as the 
Creation (1730), which provoked replies from Dr. War- 
burton, Leland, Foster, and Conybeare. Dr. Middleton 
endeavored to take a middle course in this controversy,. 
as may be seen in that article, but the most effective 
answer, though its very existence seems to have been 
forgotten, was that embodied in the Appeal of William 
Law, published in 1740. Tindal’s line of argument was. 
mainly coincident with Shaftesbury’s, that the immuta- 
ble principles of faith and duty must be found within 
the breast, and that no external revelation can have 


| any authority equal to the internal: this he supported 
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‘by much learning and show of argument, to which War- 
burton thought he had replied by the mass of learn- 
ed evidence contained in his Legation, William Law, 
making no account of literary evidence, replied by his 
masterly development of the philosophy of the fall and 
final recovery of mankind; a book remarkable for close 
argument and for its many fine illustrations, but now 
obsolete in certain fundamental principles, Tindal died 
in London, Aug. 16, 1733, and was interred in Clerken- 
well Church. Mr. Tindal also wrote, An Essay concern- 
ang the Power of the Magistrate und the Rights of Man- 
kind in Matters of Religion (Lond. 1697, 8vo):—A De- 
fence of the Rights uf the Christian Church (ibid. 1709, 
2 pts. 2 :—The Nation Vindicated (ibid. 1711; pt. ii, 
1712) :— War with Priestcraft, or the Freethinker’s Iliud 
(ibid. 1732, 8vo), a burlesque poem. 


Tindal(}), Nicholas, nephew of the preceding, 
-was born in Devonshire in 1687; graduated A.M. from 
Exeter College in 1713, and was chosen fellow of Trinity 
College. He entered holy orders and became vicar of 
‘Great Waltham, Essex, and rector of Alverstoke, Hamp- 
shire. In 1740 he obtained the living of Colbourne, 
Isle of Wight, and soon after became chaplain of Green- 
wich Hospital. He died in 1744. Among his works 
are, A Guide to Classical Learning (Lond. 1765, 12mo) : 
—a translation of Rapin’s History of England, with a 
Continuation from 1688 to the Accession of George IT 
(1744-47, in weekly Nos.): : — Antiquities, Sacred and 
Profane (Lond. 1727, 4to; in Nos., never completed), 
vol. i. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
8. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 8. v. 


Tindale, WILLIAM. See TYNDALE, WILLIAM. 


Tingstad, Jonax Apour, a Protestant divine, doc- 
tor of theology, and bishop of Strengnäs, in Sweden, 
where he died Dec. 10, 1827, is the author of De Ortu et 
Cognitione Linguarum Orientaljum (Greifswalde, 1768) : 
—Animadversiones Philologice et Critice ad Vaticinium 
Habacuci (Upsala, 1795) :—Supplementorum ad Lexica 
Hebr. Specimina A cademicu (ibid. 1808) :—De tolf smärre 
Skrifter af gamla Testamentets Propheter (Strengnis, 
1813) :—Klagsdanger af Prophet Jeremia (ibid. 1820) :— 
Psaltaren Proféfversdtin, (3d ed. ibid. 1813) :—Philol. 
Anmärkhbninge öfver strödda Ställen i gamla Test. Grund- 
sprak (ibid. 1824). See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Li- 
geratur, i, 123, 229; ii, 804; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 432; 
Steinschneider, Bibliograph. Handbuch, No. 2011 (Leips. 
1859). (B. P.) 


Tinker, REUBEN, a missionary of the Presbyterian 
‘Church, was born at Chester, Mass., Aug. 6, 1799. He 
‘received a good preparatory education; graduated at 
Amherst College in 1827, and at the Auburn Theolog- 
‘ical Seminary in 1830; and in November of the same 
‘year was ordained by the Mountain Association, with a 
view to his becoming a missionary of the American 
Board at the Sandwich Islands. He reached the islands 
‘at a somewhat critical period, but, in spite of all exist- 
‘ing difficulties, the cause of the Gospel was rapidly ad- 
vancing. In 1834 it was resolved to publish, in the na- 
‘tive language, a semi-monthly newspaper devoted to 
the interests of religion, and he was appointed to con- 
duct it. In 1838 he dissolved his relations with the 
‘board, and established himself, with the approval of his 
brethren, at Koloa, on the island of Kani, where he la- 
bored until he departed for his own country in 1840. In 
September, 1845, he was installed pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Westfield, Chautauqua Co., N. Y., 
where he continued to labor till near the close of his 
life. He died Oct. 26, 1854. Mr. Tinker was an elo- 
quent preacher, a self-sacrificing missionary, and a fast 
and firm friend. After his death appeared Sermons by 
Rev. Reuben Tinker, Missionary at the Sandwich Islands ; 
with a Biographical Sketch by M. L. P. Thompson, D.D. 
(Buffalo, 1856, 12mo0). See Sprague, A nnals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, iv, 770; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, 8. V. (J. L. S.) 
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Tinne (or Chippewayan) Version. This lan- 
guage is quite different from that which is called Chip- 
peway or Ojibbeway ; it is spoken in the Hudson’s Bay 
Territory, near Fort Simpson, and over a vast tract of 
country eastward of the Rocky Mountains, The Rev. 
W. W. Kirkby, of the Church Missionary Society, has 
translated the gospels according to Mark and John, 
which have been printed in the syllabic character, and 
circulated among those for whom they were designed 
since 1870. (B. P.) 


Tinshemeth. See Mote; Swan. 


Tintoretto, Ji, or Giacomo Rosusti, a distin- 
guished Italian painter, was born at Venice, according 
to Ridolfi, in 1512. After being instructed in the rudi- 
ments of design, he became a pupil of Titian, with whom 
he studied for a short time only; it being generally 
stated that Titian dismissed him, being jealous of his 
talents and progress. He was not discouraged, but re- 
solved to become the head of a new school. Over hbis 
door he wrote, “ Michael Angelo’s design, and the color- 
ing of Titian.” He made a special study of light and 
shade, and of the human form both by living models 
and by anatomy. Though he possessed many excel- 
lences, his sovereign merit consisted in the animation 
of his figures. He flourished for a long period, and re- 
tained his powers to a great age, dying at Venice in 
1594. His three greatest pictures, according to his own 
estimate and that of others, are, The Crucifixion, in the 
College of San Rocco; The Last Supper, now in the 
Church of Santa Maria della Salute; and J! Servo, or 
the Venetian Slave, condemned to martyrdom by the 
Turks, invoking the protection of St. Mark. Some of 
his works are of enormous size, the Crucifixion being 
forty feet long, the Israelites worshipping the Golden 
Calf and the Last Judgment each about sixty feet 
high. One of his last productions was his Paradiso, 
in the hall of the great council-chamber of San Marco. 
Tintoretto wrought so fast, and at so low a price, that 
few of the other painters in Venice could secure em- 
ployment. The churches and halls of the different 
communities are overloaded with his productions, See 
Spooner, Biog. Dict. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Tiph’sah (Heb. Tiphsach’, MODH, from MOB, to 
Jord, this being the usual crossing-place of the Eu- 
phrates [Strabo, xvi, 1, 21]; Sept. Oayod v. r. Oepoá; 
Vulg. Thaphsa, Thapsa) is mentioned in 1 Kings iv, 
24 as the limit of Solomon’s empire towards the Eu- 
pbrates, and in 2 Kings xv, 16 it is said to have been 
attacked by Menahem, king of Israel, who “smote 
Tiphsah and all that were therein, and all the coksts 
thereof.” It is generally admitted that the town in- 
tended, at any rate in the former passage, is that which 
the Greeks and Romans knew under the name of Thap- 
sacus (OawWaxog), situated in Northern Syria, on the 
western bank of the Euphrates, not far above Carche- 
mish. Thapsacus was a town of considerable impor- 
tance in the ancient world. Xenophon, who saw it in 
the time of Cyrus the younger, calls it “ great and pros- 
perous” ( peydAn rai eddaipwy, Anab. i, 4,11). It 
must have been a place of considerable trade, the land 
traffic between East and West passing through it, first 
on account of its ford-way (which was the lowest upon 
the Euphrates), and then on account of its bridge 
(Strabo, xvi, 1, 23); while it was likewise the point 
where goods were both embarked for transport down 
the stream (Q. Curt. x, 1), and also disembarked from 
boats which had come up it, to be conveyed on to their 
final destination by land (Strabo, xvi, 3,4). It isa 
fair conjecture that Solomon's occupation of the place 
was connected with his efforts to establish a line of 
trade with Central Asia directly acruss the continent, 
and that Tadmor was intended as a resting-place on 
the journey to Thapsacus. Thapsacus was the place at 
which armies marching east or west usually crossed the 
“Great River.” - It was there that the Ten Thousand 
first learned the real intentions of Cyrus, and, consent- 
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ing to aid him in his enterprise, passed the stream 
( Xenoph. Anab. i, 4,11). There, too, Darius Codo- 
mannus crossed on his flight from Issus (Arrian, Exp. 
Al. ii, 13); and Alexander, following at his leisure, 
made his passage at the same point (ibid. iii, 7). A 
bridge of boats was usually maintained at the place by 
the Persian kings, which of course was broken up when 
danger threatened. Even then, however, the stream 
could in general be forded, unless in the flood season. 
This is clear from the very name of the place, and is 
contirmed by modern researches, When the natives 
told Cyrus that the stream had acknowledged him as 
its king, having never been forded until his army waded 
through it, they calculated on his ignorance, or thought 
he would not examine too strictly into the groundwork 
of a compliment (see Xenoph. Anab, i, 4,11). When 
Greek ascendency and enterprise succeeded to Persian 
rule, Thapsacus rose into still greater importance, and 
embraced both sides of the river—whence it received 
the name of Amphipolis (Pliny, v, 21). 

It has generally been supposed that the site of Thap- 
gacus was the modern Deir (D’Anville, Rennell, Vaux, 
etc.). But the Euphrates expedition proved that there 
is no ford at Deir, and, indeed, showed that the only 
ford in this part of the course of the Euphrates is at 
Suriyeh, 45 miles below Balis, and 165 above Deir (Ains- 
worth, Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, p.70). 
This, then, must have been the position of Thapsacus. 
Here the river is exactly of the width mentioned by 
Xenophon (four stades, or eight bundred yards), and 
here for four months in the winter of 1841-42 the river 
had but twenty inches of water (tid. p. 72). “The 
Euphrates is at this spot full of beauty and majesty. 
Its stream is wide and its waters generally clear and 
blue. Its banks are low and level to the left, but un- 
dulate gently to the right. Previous to arriving at 
this point, the course of the river is southerly, but here 
it turns to the east, expanding more like an inland lake 
than a river, and quitting (as Pliny has described it) the 
Palmyrean solitudes for the fertile Mygdonia” (sbid.). 
A paved causeway is visible on either side of the Eu- 
phrates at Suriyeh, and a long line of mounds may be 
traced, disposed, something like those of Nineveh, in 
the form of an irregular parallelogram. These mounds 
probably mark the site of the ancient city. 


Tippelskirch, FRIEDRICH von, a Protestant the- 
ologian, was born at Königsberg, March 5, 1802. For 
a number of years he acted as chaplain to the Prussian 
ambassador in Rome, was in 1837 called to Giebichen- 
stein, near Halle, and died in the year 1866. He pub- 
lished sermons and other writings, for which see Zuchold, 
Biblioth. Theol. ii, 13841; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Li- 
teratur, ii, 106, 804; Hauck, Theolog. Jahresbericht, iii, 
602. (B. P.) 


Tippet (Lat. Liripipium), a narrow garment or cov- 
ering for the neck and shoulders; a kind of hood worn 
over the shoulders, which was fastened round the neck 
by a long pendent appendage called the liripoop. This 
latter portion was generally dropped during the 16th 
century, and only the hood was worn. The liripoop 
lingers in the hat-band, and is used at funerals. The 
tippet of the almuce had rounded ends, to distinguish 
it from the squared terminations of the stole; they 
were worn hanging down in front by canons, but by 
monks behind, by way of distinction., The tippets dis- 
appeared from the hood in the time of Henry VII. The 
manner of wearing the modern hood or the literate’s 
tippet over the back, depending from the neck by a 
ribbon, is a corruption, and a practice eminently un- 
meaning. See Lee, Gloss. of Liturg. Terms, s.v.; Wal- 
cott, Sacred Archeol. s. v. 


- Tipstaff, an officer of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
attending the judges, with a wand or staff of office 
tipped with silver, to take prisoners into custody. A 
similar officer was attached to the ancient Star-cham- 
ber Court. 
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Tira is the name for a Buddhist temple in Japaa 
It is usually built on rising ground, constructed of the 
best cedars and firs, and adorned within with many 
carved images. In the middle of the temple stands an 
altar with one or more gilt idols upon it, and a beauti- 
ful candlestick with perfumed candles burning before 
it. Kämpfer says, “The whole empire is full of these 
temples, and their priests are without number. In and 
about Miako alone there are 3893 temples, and 37,093 
siukku, or priests,” 

Ti’ras (Heb. Tiras’, O"N, Sept. Geipac; Vulg. 
Thiras), the youngest son of Japheth (Gen. x, 2). B.C 
2514. As the name occurs only in the ethnological 
table, we have no clue, so far as the Bible is concerned, 
to guide us as to the identification of it with any par- 
ticular people. Ancient authorities generally fixed 
on the Thractans, as presenting the closest verbal ap- 
proximation to the name (Josephus, Ant. i, 6,1; Jerome, 
in Gen. x, 2; Targums Pseudo-Jon. and Jerus. on Gen. 
loc. cit., Targ. on 1 Chron. i, 5); the occasional render- 
ing Persia probably originated in a corruption of the 
original text. The correspondence between Thrace 
and Tiras is not so complete as to be convincing; the 
gentile form Opgé, however, brings them nearer togeth- 
er. No objection arises on ethnological grounds to 
placing the Thracians among the Japhetic races (Bo- 
chart, Phaleg, iii, 2; Michaelis, Spictleg.i, 55 sq.). Their 
precise ethnic position is, indeed, involved in great un- 
certainty; but all authorities agree in their general 
Indo - European character, The evidence of this is 
circumstantial rather than direct. The language has 
disappeared, with the exception of the ancient names 
and the single word bria, which forms the termination 
of Mesembria, Selymbria, etc., and is said to signify 
“town” (Strabo, vii, 319). The Thracian stock was 
represented in later times by the Gets, and these, 
again, still later, by the Daci, each of whom inherited 
the old Thracian tongue (ibid. 303). But this circum- 
stance throws little light on the subject; for the Dacian 
language has also disappeared, though fragments of its 
vocabulary may possibly exist either in Wallachian 
dialects or perhaps in the Albanian language (Diefen- 
bach, Or. Eur. p. 68). If Grimm’s identification of the 
Gets with the Goths were established, the Teutonic 
affinities of the Thracians would be placed beyond 
question (Gesch. d. deutsch, Spr.i, 178); but this view does 
not meet with general acceptance. The Thracians are 
associated in ancient history with the Pelasgians (Strabo, 
ix, 401), and the Trojans, with whom they had many 
names in common (ibid. xiii, 590); in Asia Minor they 
were represented by the Bithynians (Herod. i, 28; vii, 
75). These circumstances lead to the conclusion that 
they belonged to the Indo-European family, but do not 
warrant us in assigning them to any particular branch of 
it. Other explanations have been offered of the name 
Tiras, of which we may notice the A gathyrst, the first 
part of the name (Aga) being treated as a prefix (Kno- 
bel, Volkertafel, p. 129); Taurus and the various tribes 
occupying that range (Kalisch, Comm. p. 246); the river 
Tyras (Dniester), with its cognominous inbabitants the 
Tyrtte (Hivernick, Einleit, ii, 231; Schulthess, Parad, 
p. 194) ; and, lastly, the maritime Tyrrheni (Tuch, in Gen. 
loc. cit.). See ETHNOGRAPHY. 

Ti’rathite (Heb. Tirati’, "MPM, patrial from some 
unknown MPH, Tiradh [a gate (Gesenius) or fissure 
(Furst) ]; Sept. "Apyasuip v.r. GapyaSup and TaSeip ; 
Vulg. canentes), the designation of one of the three fam- 
ilies of Scribes residing at Jabez (1 Chron. ii, 55), the 
others being the Shimeathites and Suchathites. The 
passage is hopelessly obscure, and it is perhaps impos- 
sible to discover whence these three families derived 
their names. The Jewish commentators, playing with 
the names in true Shemitic fashion, interpret them 
thus, “ They called them Tirathim, because their voices 
when they sang resounded loud (3'30) ; and Shimeathites 
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because they made themselves heard (372) in reading 
the law.” 

Tire (an old English word for dressing the head, 
see Plumptre, Bible Educator, iv, 211) is used (both as 
a verb and a noun) to translate, in the A. V., three He- 
brew words and one Greek: 30° (in Hiph.), to make 
good, i. e, ornament, sc. the head (2 Kings ix, 30); 
“NB, peér (Ezek. xxiv, 23), a turban (“ bonnet,” etc.) ; 
pany, saharôn (Isa. iii, 18), crescents (“ornament,” 
Judg. vii, 21, 26); pirpa (Jud. x, 3; xvi, 8), a mitre or 
head-band. See Heap-press. The third of these 
terms probably represents a pendent disk, worn by 
women on the head, and similar articles are still hung 





Modern Egyptian Ornamental Appendage to a Lady's 
Head-dress in Front. 


on camels’ necks among the Arabs. “The kamarah 
(moon) is an ornament formed of a thin plate of gold, 
embossed with fanciful work or Arabic words, and hav- 
ing about seven little flat pieces of gold called bark at- 
tached to the lower part; or it is composed of gold 
with diamonds, rubies,” etc. (Lane, Mod. Egypt. ii, 401). 
Lieut. Conder thinks that the “round tires like the 
moon” of Isaiah were like the strings of coin which 
form part of the head-dress of the modern Samaritan 
women (Tent-Work in Palest. ii, 244). See ORNAMENT. 
. Pirha’kah [many Tir’hukah] (Heb. Tirha’kah, 
MPENN, of Ethiopic derivation; Sept. Oapará v. r. 
OapaSa and Oapá; Vulg. Tharaca), a king of Cush 
, (Sept. Baorrsdc AiSwrwy, A.V. “king of Ethiopia”), the 
opponent of Sennacherib (2 Kings xix, 9; Isa. xxxvii, 
9). While the king of Assyria was “warring against 
Libnah,” in the south of Palestine, he heard of Tirha- 
kah’s advance to fight him, and sent a second time to 
demand the surrender of Jerusalem. This was near the 
close of B.C. 713, unless we suppose that the expedition 
took place in the twenty-fourth instead of the four- 
teenth year of Hezekiah, which would bring it to B.C. 
708. If it were an expedition later than that of which 
the date is mentioned, it must have been before B.C. 
697, Hezekiah’s last vear. But, if the reign of Manas- 
seh is reduced to thirty-five years, these dates would be 
respectively B.C. cir. 693, 683, and 678, and these num- 
bers might have to be slightly modified if the fixed date 
of the capture of Samaria, B.C. 720, be abandoned. See 
HEZEKIAH. Wilkinson supposes (i, 138) that Tirha- 
kah occupied the throne of Egypt from B.C. 710 to 689. 
Rawlinson gives the date B.C. 690 (Herod. i, 392). Dr. 
Hincks, in an elaborate article, argues for this latter 
date, and supposes Tirhakah, after a reign over Egypt 
of twenty-six vears, to have retired to Ethiopia B.C. 
664 (Journ. of Sac. Lit. Jan. 1864). See CHRONOLOGY. 

According to Manetho’s epitomists, Turakos (Tapa- 
koç), or Tarkos (Tapxuc¢), was the third and last king 
of the XXVth dynasty, which was of Ethiopians, and 
reigned eighteen (Afr.) or twenty (Eus.) years. From 
one of the Apis-Tablets we learn that a bull Apis was 
born in his twenty-sixth year and died at the end of 
the twentieth of Psammetichus I of the XXVIth dy- 
nasty. Its life exceeded twenty years, and no Apis is 
stated to have lived longer than twenty-six. Taking 
that sum as the most probable, we should date Tirha- 
kah’s accession B.C. cir. 695, and assign him a reign of 
twenty-six years. In this case we should be obliged 
to take the later reckoning of the Biblical events, were 
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it not for the possibility that Tirhakah ruled over Ethi- 
opia before becoming king of Egypt. In connection 
with this theory it must be observed that an earlier 
Ethiopian of the same dynasty is called in the Bible 
“So, king of Egypt,” while this ruler is called “ Tirha- 
kah, king of Ethiopia,” and that a Pharaoh is spoken 
of in Scripture at the period of the latter, and also that 
Herodotus (iii, 141) represents the Egyptian opponent 
of Sennacherib as Sethos, a native king, who may, how- 
ever, have been a vassal under the Ethiopian. See So. 
It is deserving of remark, and strongly favors the view 
of those writers who maintain that during consider- 
able. periods Ethiopian dynasties ruled in Egypt, that 
from the time of Shishak to that of Tirhakah it is of 
Ethiopians that we read in Scripture as having mainly 
furnished the hosts which marched to battle out of 
Egypt. While Shishak is called king of Egypt, his 
army is declared to have been composed, not of Egyp- 
tians, but of Lubims and Sukkims and Ethiopians (2 
Chron. xii, 3). We subsequently read of Zgrah the 
Ethiopian leading an army of Ethiopians and Lubims. 
against Asa (xvi, 8). We now find that while Pharaoh 
of Egypt may have made great promises, it is the Ethi- 
opian king Tirhakah who alone brings an army into. 
the field. In the reign of Pharaoh-necho, the Egyp- 
tian army seems to have been mainly composed of 
Ethiopians and Libyans (Jer. xlvi, 9). The natural in- 
ference is that, during this long period, the military 
power of Egypt was at alow ebb. At the time we are 
now speaking of, Rawlinson supposes Egypt to have 
been subject to Ethiopia (Herod. i, 891). In this he is 
not quite correct, however. Egypt may have been in- 
ferior to it in strength and spirit, but it was, at least, 
nominally independent at this time, though it may 
have fallen soon after under the power of the Ethiopi- 
an king. That Tirhakah was actually king of Egypt 
at some time is strongly maintained. There is noth- 
ing in Scripture to prevent our supposing that he be- 
came so subsequent to the period when it speaks of him. 
Indeed, in the position in which it places him, at the 
head of a large army in Egypt, with no Assyrian ene- 
my to dread, it pictures a situation which would tempt 
an ambitious soldier to extend his power by dethroniug 
an effeminate or irresolute monarch, such as the Pha- 
raoh of his time would seem to have been. Wilkinson 
(i, 138-142) supposes that he at first ruled over Upper 
Egypt, while Sethos held the sovereignty of the lower 
country; that he came to the Egyptian throne rather 
by legal succession than by usurpation; and that he 
did actually fight against the army of Sennacherib, and 
overthrow it in battle. Scripture, however, expressly 
ascribes the overthrow of the Assyrian to the supernat- 
ural interposition of God (2 Kings xix, 35). Herodotus 
(ii, 141) does not mention Tirhakah at all, but only 

speaks of the king of Egypt, and mentions the over- 

throw of the Assyrian army very much in the way that 

crafty priests might pervert the actual occurrence as 

recorded in Scripture. It is quite possible that Tirha- 

kah may have led his army in pursuit of the Assyrians 

after their mysterious midnight overthrow ; may have 

captured prisoners and treasure; and this would be 

quite sufficient ground for any successes ascribed to 

him on the Theban sculptures. If, as is probable, he 

became king of all Egypt, there seems strong reason for 

agreeing with much, at least, of Strabo’s account of 

him (lib. xv) as having extended his conquests into 

Europe. The Assyrian power was effectually checked 

by the ruin of its army and the divisions of its reign- 

ing family. At the head of a great army which had 

come forth to fight the Assyrians, and now found itself 

without a foe, there is every reason why Tirhakah may 

have extended the Egyptian power as far as any Egyp- 

tian king before him. If Tirhakah did come into ac- 

tual collision with the Assyrians at or near Pelusium io 

Egypt, as many writers maintain, it must have been 

upon another occasion than that mentioned in Script- 

ure (see Josephus, Ant. x, 1,4). It is, however, more 
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probable that Scripture has sketched in a few words 
the entire matter, and that the variations from it are 
the effect of ignorance or design. ‘The invasion of As- 
syria had probably Egypt and Ethiopia as its ultimate 
object, but in the account of Scripture the Assyrian 
host plainly was only on its way to the accomplishment 
of its purpose. See SENNACHERIB, 

The name of Tirhakah is written in hieroglyphics 
Teharka (or Coptic Tarkka). His successful opposition 
to the power of Assyria is recorded on the walls of a 
Theban temple, for at Medinet Habu are the figure and 
the name of this king and the captives he took (Tre- 
vor, Egypt, p.71). At Jebel Berkel, or Napata, he con- 
structed one temple and part of another, Of the events 
of his reign little else is known, and the account of 
— (ap. Strabo, xv, 686, where he is called 

“ Tearkon the Ethiopian,” ‘Tedprwy ò 


ei AiSio), that he rivalled Sesostris as a 
T warrior and reached the Pillars of Her- 
H cules, is not supported by other evidence. 
R It is probable that at the close of his 
K reign he found the Assyrians too power- 


ful, and retired to his Ethiopian dominions, 
Hieroglyphic See Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. i, 140 8q.; 


Cartouch 
of Tirhakah, Brugsch, Hist. of Egypt, ii, 256 sq. See 
ETHIOPIA. 


Tirha’nah [many Tir’hanah] (Heb. Tirchanah’, 
IMM, favor; Sept. Oapyava V. r. Oapap; Vulg. 
Tharuna), second named of the four sons of Caleb the 
Hezronite by his concubine Maachah (1 Chron. ii, 48). 
B.C. apparently cir. 1618, 


Tir’ia (Heb. Tireya’, XM"N, fear; Sept. Tipid 
v.r. Onpui; Vulg. Thiria), third named of the four 


sons of Jehaleleel of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 16). 
B.C. apparently cir, 1618. 


Tirinus, Jacos, a Jesuit, was born at Antwerp in 
the year 1580. In 1600 he entered the Order of the 
Jesuits, was appointed professor of exegesis, superior of 
the Dutch Mission, and died July 14, 1636. He pub- 
lished, Biblia Magna, cum Commentariis Gagneri, Estit, 
Menochii, et Tirini (Paris, 1643, 5 vols. fol.) :— Commen- 
tarius in Sacram Scripturam, cum Chronico Sacro ac 
Prolegomenis de Antiquis Ponderibus et. Monetis ac de 
Mensuris deque Chorographia Terre Sancte ( Antw. 
1632, 3 vols. fol.; 1645, fol.; Lyons, 1664; Venice, 1688; 
Augsburg, 1704). See Winer, Handb. der theol, Litera 
tur, i, 186, 188; ii, 804; Fürst, Bibl. Jud, iii, 482; Theol. 
Oniversal-Lex.s.v. (B. P.) 

Tirõnès (newly levied recruits), a name sometimes 
given to cutechumens (q. v.). 


Tironesians, or CONGREGATION OF Tiron. This 
order of monks was founded at Tiron, near Poitiers, in 
1109, by Bernard d'Abbeville. See BERNARD OF TIRON. 
The first monastery was abandoned in 1114, and another 
built on the river Tiron. It was soon filled with monks, 
and before long the order had under its control sixty- 
five abbeys and priories and eleven parishes, Bernard 
required the strictest observance of the Benedictine 
rule; and so great was the self-denial of the monks that 
at times they were hardly supplied with the necessaries 
of life, one loaf of bread being deemed sufficient for the 
daily portion of four men. Notwithstanding these au- 
sterities, the number increased in three years to five bun- 
dred, and the fame of Bernard’s sanctity had spread to 
foreign countries. Henry I of England sent the monas- 
tery an annuity of fifteen marks of silver in perpetuity, 
besides 560 marks yearly during his life, and built a 
magnificent dormitory. The king of France gave to it 
all the territory of Savigny. Thibaud de Blois present- 
ed it with two priories, and built for it an infirmary. 
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‘scattered over France, England, and Scotland. In 1629 


the Abbey of Tiron was added to the possessions of the 
Congregation of St. Maur, and from that time the Ti- 
ronesians ceased to exist as a separate organization. 
See Helyot, Ordres Religieux, iii, 674. 

Tirosh. See Wine. 


Tirsch, LroroLn, a German scholar, apparently of 
Jewish extraction, who lived in the 18th century, is 
the author of Dissertatio de Churacterum Antiquarum 
apud Hebreos ante Esdrum Usu (Prague, 1759) :— Fun- 
dumenta Lingue Sanctæ (ibid. 1766 ):—Hand-Lexikon 
der jüdisch- teutschen Sprache, etc. (ibid. 1773) :— Dis- 
sertatio de Tabernuculorum Feriis, prout olim a Judæis 
geste sunt, hodieque aguntur (ibid. 1773) :—Dissertatio 
an Lingua Hebraica Omnium Antiquissima Primaque 
Habenda, etc. (ibid. 1773) :—Grammatica Hebr.; acce- 
dit Syllabus Vocum Irregul. 8. 8. Ordine Alphab. (ibid. 
1784). See First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 432; Steinschneider, 
Bibliogr. Handb. s. v. (B. P.) 

Tirsha’tha [most Tir’ shatha] (Heb. always with 
the article, hat-Tirshatha’, NEWAN; hence the Sept. 
gives the word 'ANpoaoðá v. r. 'Aþepoaðá], Ezra ii, 
63; Neh. vii, 65, and “AprapoaoSd, Neh. x, 1; Vulg. 
Athersatha), the title of the governor of J udæa under 
the Persians, derived by Gesenius from the Persian root 
torsh, signifying “stern,” “severe.” He compares the 
title Gestrenger Herr, formerly given to the magistrates 
of the free and imperial cities of Germany (comp. also 
our expression, “most dread sovereign”). It is added 
as a title after the name of Nehemiah (viii, 9; x, 1 
[Heb. 2]); and occurs also in three other places (Ezra 
ii, 63, and the repetition of that account in Neh. vii, 
65-70), where probably it is intended to denote Zerub- 
babel, who had held the office before Nehemiah. In 
the margin of the A. V. (Ezra ii, 63; Neh. vii, 65; x, 1) 
it is rendered “governor ;” an explanation justified by 
Neh. xii, 26, where “ Nehemiah the governor,” MMR 
(Pechah, probably from the same root as the word we 
write pacha, or pasha), occurs instead of the more usual 
expression “ Nehemiah the Tirshatha.” This word, 18, 


is twice applied by Nehemiah to himeelf (v, 14, 18), and . 
by the prophet Haggai (i, 1; ii,2,21) to Zerubbabel. Ac- 
cording to Gesenius, it denotes the prefect or governor 
of a province of less extent than a satrapy. The word 
is used of officers and governors under the Assyrian (2 
Kings xviii, 24; Isa. xxxvi, 9), Babvlonian (Jer. li, 57; 
Ezek. ‘xxiii, 6, 23; see also Ezra v, 3, 14; vi, 7; Dan. 
iii, 2, 3, 27; vi, 7 [Heb. 8]), Median. (Jer. li, 28), and 
Persian (Esth. viii, 9; ix, 3) monarchies. Under this 
last we find it applied to the rulers of the provinces bor- 
dered by the Euphrates (Ezra viii, 36; Neh. ii, 7, 9; 
iii, 7), and to the governors of Judæa, Zerubbabel and 
Nehemiah (comp. Mal. i, 8). It is found also at an 
earlier period in the times of Solomon (1 Kings x, 15; 2 
Chron. ix, 14) and Benhadad king of Syria (1 Kings xx, 
24), from which last place, compared with others (2 
Kings xviii, 24; Isa. xxxvi, 9),we find that military 
commands were often held by these governors; the 
word, indeed, is often rendered by the A. V., either in 
the text or the margin, “captain.” By thus briefly ex- 
amining the sense of Pechah, which (though of course a 
much more general and less distinctive word) is given 
as an equivalent to 7irshathd, we have no difficulty in 
forming an opinion as to the general notion implied in it. 
We have, however, no sufficient information to enable us 
to explain in detail in what consisted the special pecali- 
arities in honor or functions that distinguished the Tir- 
shatha from others of the same class, governors, captains, 
princes, rulers of provinces, See GOVERNOR, 


Tir’ sah (Heb. Tirtsah’, ME"M, delight ; Sept. Bepod 


Money and other valuable gifts were offered at its | v.r. [in the case of No. 2] —R and Oepua; Vulg. 
shrine, and at the death of its founder, in 1116, it was | Thersa), the name of a woman and also of a place. See 


in a most flourishing condition. At the time of its 
greatest prosperity there were under its control eleven 


also CYPRESS; TIZITE. 
1. The last named of the five daughters of Zelophe- 


abbeys, forty-four priories, and twenty-nine parishes, | had, of the tribe of Manasseh, whose case originated the 
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law that in the event of a man dying without male is- 
sue his property should pass to his daughters (Numb. 
xxvi, 83; xxvii, 1; xxxvi, 11 [where she is named sec- 
ond]; Josh. xvii, 3). See ZELOPHEHAD. 

2. An ancient Canaanitish city, whose king is enu- 
merated among the twenty-one overthrown in the con- 
quest of the country (Josh. xii, 24). From that time 
nothing is heard of it till after the disruption of Israel 
and Judah, It then reappears as a royal city—the resi- 
dence of Jeroboam (1 Kings xiv, 17; Sept. Bapıġá, i. e. 
? Zureda), and of his successors, Baasha (xv, 21, 33), 
Elah (xvi, 8, 9), and Zimri (ver. 15). It contained the 
royal sepulchres of one (ver. 6), and probably all the 
first four kings of the northern kingdom. Zimri was 
besieged there by Omri, and perished in the flames of 
his palace (ver. 18). The new king continued to reside 
there at first, but after six years he left it to his son 
Ahab (q. v.), at that time raised to the viceroyship ; 
and removed to a.new city which he built and named 
Shomron (Samaria ), and which continued to be the 
capital of the northern kingdom till its fall. Once, and 
once only, does Tirzab reappear, as the seat of the con- 
spiracy of Menahem ben-Gaddi against the wretched 
Shallum (2 Kings xv, 14, 16); but as soon as his revolt 
had proved successful, Menahem removed the seat of 
his government to Samaria, and Tirzah was again left 
in obscurity. Its reputation for beauty throughout the 
country must have been wide-spread. It is in this sense 
that it is mentioned in the Song of Solomon, where the 
juxtaposition of Jerusalem is sufficient proof of the esti- 
mation in which it was held—“ Beautiful as Tirzah, 
comely as Jerusalem” (Cant. vi,4). The Sept. (eidoxia) 
and Vulg. (suavis) do not, however, take ¢tirtsdh as a 
proper name in this passage. Its occurrence here on a 
level with Jerusalem has been held to indicate that the 
Song of Songs was the work of a writer belonging to 
the northern kingdom. But surely a poet, and so ar- 
dent a poet as the author of the Song of Songs, may 
have been sufficiently independent of political consider- 
ations to go out of his own country—if Tirzah can be 
said to be out of the country of a native of Judah—for a 
metaphor. See CANTICLEs. 

Eusebius (Onomast. 8. v. Oapoı\á) mentions it in con- 
nection with Menahem, and identifies it with a “village 
of Samaritans in Batanea.” There is, however, nothing 
in the Bible to lead to the inference that the Tirzah of 
the Israelitish monarchs was on the east of Jordan. Jo- 
sephus merely mentions it (Oapon, Ant. viii, 12, 5). It 
is nowhere stated to what tribe this town belonged; 
but Adrichomius (Theat. T. S. p. 74) and others place 
it in Manasseh. Lightfoot ( Chorograph. Cent. c. 88 ) 
seems to suspect that Tirzah and Shechem were the 
same; for he savs that “if Shechem and Tirzah were 
not one and the same town,” it would appear that Jero- 
boam had removed when his son died from where he 
was when he first erected his idols (comp. 1 Kings xii, 
25; xiv, 17). It does not appear to be mentioned by 
the Jewish topographers, or any of the Christian travel- 
lers of the Middle Ages, except Brocardus, who places 
“ Thersa on a high mountain, three leagues (/euce) from 
Samaria to the east” (Descriptio Terre Sanct, vii, 13). 
This is exactly the direction, and very nearly the dis- 
tance, of Telluzah, a place in the mountains north of 
Nablûs, which was visited by Robinson (Bibl. Res. iii, 
302) and Van de Velde in 1852 (Syr. and Pal. iii, 334). 
The town is on an eminence, which towards the east is 
exceedingly lofty, though, being at the edge of the cen- 
tral highlands, it is more approachable from the west. 
The place is large and thriving, but without any obvi- 
ous marks of antiquity (Robinson, Later Res. p. 302). 
Lieut. Conder, however, suggests the identity of Tirzah 
with a “mud hamlet” called Tetdsir, twelve miles east 
of Jeba, which he found to have been once a place of 
importance, judging from the numerous rock-cut sepul- 
chres burrowing under the houses, the fertile lands and 
fine olives around, and the monument of good masonry, 
apparently a Roman tomb. The position is beautiful, 
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and the old main road leads to the place from Shecher. 
(Tent-Work in Palest. i, 108). 

Tischendorf, LOBEGOTT FRIEDRICH ConsTANTI¥ 
VON, the most prominent scholar in the department of 
New-Test. palzography, was born Jan. 18, 1815, at Len.. 
genfeld, in Saxony. Having been prepared at the gym- 
nasium at Plauen for the university, he entered, at 
Easter, 1834, aged nineteen, the balls of Leipsic. Here 
Gottfried Hermann and Georg Benedict Winer were 
among his teachers. At the close of 1836 he received 
a prize medal for an essay on Doctrina Pauli Apostoli 
de Vi Mortis Christi Satisfactoria, which he published 
at Leipsic in 1837, A second prize was awarded to 
him in the year 1838 on Disputatio de Christo, Pune 
Vita, sive de Loco Evang. Joann. c. vi, vv. 51-59, Cane 
Sacre Potissimum Ratione habita (ibid. 1839). At the 
same time, he took his degreé of doctor of philosophy. 
In 1840 he published Dissertatio Critica et Exegetica 
de Ev, Matt. c. xix, 16 49., and was promoted as licen- 
tiate of theology; in the same year he qualified as 
privat-docent of theology by publishing De Recensio- 
nibus quas dicunt Novi Testamenti Ratione Potissimum 
habita Scholzii (ibid.; reprinted in the Prolegomena 
to the Greek Testament published in 1841). In this 
essay, as Kahnis rightly remarked, he gave to the 
world the programme of his theological future. In Oc- 
tober, 1839, he began to prepare a critical hand-edition 
of the Greek New Test., which was published in 1841 
under the title Novum Testamentum Grece: Textum 
ad Fidem Antiquorum Testium Recens. Brevem A ppara- 
tum Crit. una cum Variis Lectionibus Elzev., Knappit, 
Scholzti, Luchmanni subjunxit, etc. (ibid.). In 1840 Tisch- 
endorf went to Paris. The library there contained a 
celebrated palimpsest. A manuscript of the Bible from 
early in the 5th century had been cleaned off in the 12th 
century, and used for writings of Ephraem Syrus. What 
no mortal had been able to do before, Tischendorf did, 
and with the aid of chemical reagents he completely 
restored the original text. The University of Breslau 
acknowledged his merit by bestowing on him the title 
of doctor of theology. Meanwhile he also collated the 
Paris manuscripts of Philo for Prof. Grossmann at Leip- 
sic, and the only remaining manuscript of the 60th book 
of the Basilicas for Dr. Heimbach at Jena. F. Didot, 
the publisher, bargained with Tischendorf for a reissue 
of his Leipsic edition, which appeared at Paris in 1842; 
and then abbé Jager, a professor in the Sorbonne, begged 
him to edit a Greek text that should conform as nearly 
as possible to the Vulgate, which was also published in 
the same year. In 1841 and 1842 he visited the libra- 
ries in Holland, London, Cambridge, and Oxford. Early 
in 1843 he left Paris for Rome, on the way working four 
weeks on the Codex E of the gospels at Basle. In Italy 
he stayed more than a year, and used his time in the 
best possible manner. When his Italian researches were 
completed, he prepared to start for his first Eastern jour- 
ney in 1844, which he repeated again in 1853 and 1859. 
On his third journey, in 1859, he discovered the famous 
Codex Sinaiticus. After his return he was made ordi- 
nary professor of the Leipsic University, and a special 
chair of sacred palzography was made for him. From 
this time on, he spent the remainder of his life in 
publishing the results of his amassed materials, collect- 
ed on his different journeys, of which we shall speak fur- 
theron. On May 5, 1873, he was seized with apoplexy; 
he recovered somewhat from the attack, but in Novem- 
ber, 1874, the malady grew worse, and on Dec. 7, 1874, 
he passed away. His funeral took place on the 10th, 
at which Drs. Ablfeld, Kahnis, Luthardt, and others 
made addresses. 

Probably no theologian ever received so varied and 
so many signs of distinction, academic and civil. He 
was made a Russian noble, a Saxon privy-councillor, 
knight of many orders, doctor of all academic degrees, 
and member of an indefinite number of societies. When, 
in 1855, king Friedrich Wilhelm IV of Prussia (brother 
of the present emperor of Germany) said to him, “You 
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are predestined to discoveries; wherever they are pos- 
sible, there you are to make them,” he only proved 
himself a true prophet; and only a man of such un- 
common quickness, keenness, energy, and ambition as 
Tischendorf could achieve what he brought about. 
“What Wettstein and Bengel began,” said his colleague 
Luthardt, “what Hug and Lachmann carried on, he 
brought nearly to completion in a way which leaves the 
labors of his predecessors far behind.” And “ whoever,” 
said Kahnis, “in the future outstrips him will do it only 
on the road which Tischendorf marked out; whoever 
overcomes him will do so only by the weapons which he 
himself has furnished.” Complaint has been made of his 
changes of opinion, a reading not unfrequently being 
confidently adopted in one issue and as confidently reject- 
ed in the next, or vice versa. But how could it be oth- 
erwise, when the evidences in the case were constantly 
increasing in number and clearness? As the illustri- 
ous scholar said in his last will, “I have sought no other 
aim than truth; to herI have always unconditionally 
bowed the knee.” No pride of opinion, no zeal for con- 
sistency, was allowed to stand in the way. He was, 
doubtless, unconsciously biassed in favor of the authori- 
ties he himeelf had brought to light; but his purpose 
was to set forth the exact text of the original without 
regard to dogmatic or personal considerations. 

As to his publications, they are very numerous. We 
must here pass over his essays, reviews, etc., and shall 
confine ourselves to his most important works. Besides 
those already mentioned, they are, in chronological order, 
Codex Ephraems Syri Rescriptus (Lips. 1843-45, 2 vols.): 
—Monumenta Sacra Ineditu sive Reliquie Antiqutissime 
Textus Novi Testam. Greci, ete. (ibid. 1846) :—De Israe- 
litarum per Mare Rubrum Transitu (ibid. 1847) :— Evan- 
gelium Palatinum Ineditum sive Reliquie Textus Evan- 
geigrum Latins ante Hieron, versi ex Cod, Palatino Pur- 
pufeo tv vel.v p. Chr. Seculs (ibid, 1847) :—Novum Test. 
Grec. (ibid. 1850; 2d ed. 1862, and often) :— Vetus Test. 
Grece juxta LXX Interpretes: Textum Vat. Romanum 
emendatius edidit, etc. (ibid. 1850, 2 vols.; 2d ed. 1856; 
3d ed. 1860; 4th ed. 1869; 6th ed. 1880) :— Codex A miati- 
nus sive N. T. Latine Interprete Hieronymo (ibid. 1850; 2d 
ed. 1854) :—De Evangeliorum Apocryphorum Origine et 
Usu, etc. (Hage, 1851) :—Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha 
(Lips. 1851) :—Synopsts Evangelica (ibid. 1851; 2d ed. 
1854; ed. ii emend. 1864; ed. iii emend., 1871; transl. into 
Tamul by H. Schanz, Tranquebar, 1868) :—Codex Cla- 
rumontanus sive Epistule Pauls Omnes Gr. et Lat. ex Cod. 
Paris. Celeberrimo, etc. (ibid. 1852): — Evangelia Apo- 
crypha (ibid. 1853) :—N. T. Triglottum, Gr. Lat. Germa- 
nice, etc. (ibid. 1854; 2d ed. 1865) :—N. T. Grace: Editio 
Academica (ibid. 1855, and often) :— Monumenta Sacra 
Inedita : Nova Collectio (1855-70, 7 vols.) :—Pilats circa 
Christum Judicio quid Lucis A fferatur ex Actis Piati 
(ibid. 1855) :—Anecdota Sacra et Profana ex Oriente et 
Occidente Allata, etc. (ibid. 1855; 2d ed. 1861) :—Her- 
me Pastor Græce. (ibid. 1856) :—N. T. Gr. et Lat., ex 
Triglottis (ibid. 1858) :—N. T. Grec.: Editio Septima Cri- 
tica Major (ibid. 1859), and Editio Septima Critica Mi- 
nor (ibid.):—Notitia Editionis Codicis Bibliorum Sinai- 
tici Auspiciis Imperatoris Alexandri II Susceptæ (ibid. 
1860) :— Bibliorum Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus, etc. 
(Petropoli, 1862, 4 vols. fol.) :— N. T. Sinaiticum sive 
N. T. cum Epistula Barnabe et Fragmentis Pastoris 
(Lips. 1863):—N. T. Græce et Germanice, ex Triglottis 
(ibid. 1864) :—N. T. Latine: Textum Hieronymi Notata 
Clementina Lectione, etc. (ibid. 1864) :—N. T. Gr., ex Si- 
naitico Codice Omnium Antiquisstmo Vaticana itemque 
Elzeviriana Lectione Notata (ibid. 1865) :— Wann wur- 
den unsere Evangelien verfasst? (ibid. 1865, and often). 
Of this little book there are three French, English, and 
American translations, two Swedish, and one each of 
Danish, Dutch, Italian, Russian, and Turkish :—A poca- 
lypses Apocryphe Mosis, Esdre, Pauli, Johannis, etc. 
(ibid. 1866) :—N. T. Vaticanum, post Angeli Mai alio- 
rumque Imperfectos Labores ex ipso Codice edidit (ibid. 
1867) : — Appendix Codicum Celeberrimorum Sinaitici 
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Vaticani Alexandrini (ibid. 1867) :— Philonea Inedita 
A ltera, ete. (ibid. 1868) :—N. T. Gr., ad Antiquiss. Testes 
denuo Rec. Apparatum Criticum Omni Studio Perfectum 
(ibid. 1869-72, 2 vols.) ; the third vol., containing Prole- 
gomena, is now in preparation by Dr. Oscar Gebhardt : 
—The New Testament: the Authorized English Versiun, 
with Introductions and Various Readings from the three 
most Celebrated Munuscripts of the Original Greek Text 
(ibid. 1869) ; 45,000 copies were sold in the first year :— 
—A ppendiz Novi Testum, Vaticani, etc. (ibid. 1869) :— 
Conlutto Critica Cod. Sin. cum Textu Elzeviriano Vatic. 
etc. (ibid. 1869) :— Responsa ad Calumnias Romanas 
(ibid. 1870) :—Die Sinutbibel, etc. (ibid. 1871):—N. T. 
Grece, ad Antiquissimos Testes denuo recensuit: Editio 
Critica Minor ed. viii Majore Desumpta (1872), vol. iz 
—Clementis Romani Epistule (ibid. 1873) :— Biblia Sa- 
cra Latina Veteris Testam. Hieronymo Interprete, etc. 
Editionem instituit suasore Chr. Car. Jos. de Bunsen, Th.. 
Heyse, ad finem perduxit C. de T. (ibid. 1873) :—N. T. 
Gr., ad Editionem suam viii Crit. Majorem conforma- 
vit, Lectiontbusque Sinaiticis et Vaticanis item Elzeviri- 
anis instruxit (ibid. 1873):— Liber Psalmorum Hebr. 
atque Lat. ab Hieronymo ex Hebræo Conversus. Con- 
sociata Opera edd. C. de T., S. Bär, Fr. Delitzsch (ibid. 
1874). From the rich material left behind, we may ex- 
pect still other works. . Besides these works, we must 
mention his Reise in den Orient (Leips. 1846, 2 vols. ; 
Engl. transl. by W. L. Shuckard, Travels in the East 
[ Lond. 1847]):—Aus dem heiligen Lande (ibid. 1862 ; 
transl. into French and Swedish) :—Recheyschuf? über 
meine handschriftlichen Studien auf meiner wissenschaft- 
lichen Reise, published in the Jahrbücher der Literatur > 
—and papers in the Anzeige-Blutt. The Leipziger Re- 
pertorium der deutschen und ausländischen Literatur, 
the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, the Serapeum, and 
Studien und Kritiken also contain a vast amount of in- 
formation from his pen, as may be seen from the list of 
Tischendorf’s writings furnished by Mr. Gregory for the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1876, p. 183 sq. 

See Volbeding, Constantin Tischendorf in seiner 25- 
jahrigen wissenschafilichen Wirksamkeit: Literar.-his- 
tor. Skizze (Leips. 1862); Beilage zur allgemeinen evan- 
gelisch-lutherischen Kirchenzettung, 1874, No. 50 (ibid.) ; 
Am Sarge und Grabe des Dr. Theol. Constantin Tischen- 
dorf: Fünf Reden und Ansprachen, nebst einem Rück- 
blick auf das Leben und einem Verzeichniss sämmtlicher 
Druckwerke des Verstorbenen (ibid. 1875); Abbot, The 
late Professor Tischendorf (reprinted from the Unita- 
rian Review and Religious Magazine for March, 1875) ; 
Gregory, Tischendorf, in Biblioth. Sacra ( Andover, 
1876), p. 153 sq.; Theologisches Universal-Lex. s. v.; 
Literurischer Handweiser fiir das katholische Deutsch- 
land, 1875, p. 417 sq.; Zuchold, Biblioth. Theolog. ii, 
1341 sq. (B. P.) 


Tischer, JOHANN FRIEDRICH WILHELM, a German 
Protestant divine, was born at T'autschen, near Torgau, 
in the year 1767. In 1792 he was called to the pastorate 
of his native city; in 1794 he was appointed superin- 
tendent at Jitterbogk ; four vears later he was called to 
Plauen, and in 1823 to Pirna, having in the meantime 
received the degree of doctor of theology. He died in 
the latter place in 1842. He published, Scholia in Loc. 
Gal. si, 1-20 (Wittenb. 1802) :— Psychologische Predigt- 
entwiirfe (Leips. 1795) :— Die Hauptstiicke der christ- 
lichen Religion (33d ed. ibid. 1852) :— Das Christenthum 
in den Hauptstiicken unserer Kirche (2d ed. ibid. 1837): 
—Ueber dus menschliche Herz und seine Eigenheiten 
(ibid. 1829-43, 4 vols.), sermons :— Die Pflicht der Kirch- 
lichkeit aus den Gesetzen der Seelenlehre bewiesen (ibid. 
1836) :—and a number of other sermons and essays. See 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theolog. ii, 1343; Winer, Handbuch der 
theol. Literatur, i, 262; ii, 161, 197, 228, 314, 321, 334. 
(B. P.) 


Tish’bite (Heb. Tishbi’, "20M, apparently a gen- 
tile adj.; Sept. Sea 8irnc; Vulg. Thesbites), the constant 
designation of the prophet Elijah (1 Kings xvii, 1; xxi, 
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17, 28; 2 Kings i, 3, 8; ix, 36). The following expla- 
nations have been given of this obscure epithet : 

1. The name naturally points to a place called Tish- 
bah, Tishbeh, Tishbi, or rather perhaps Tesheb, as the 
residence of the prophet. Indeed, the word “3M, 
which follows it in 1 Kings xvii, 1, and which in the 
received Hebrew text is so pointed as to mean “from 
the residents,” may, without violence or grammatical 
impropriety, be pointed to read “from Tishbi.” This 
latter reading appears to have been followed by the 
Sept. (Vat. 6 OeoBeirne ò ix GeoPwv), Josephus (Ant. 
viii, 13, 2, roXewe Oo Bwrnge), and the Targ. ayina, 
“from out of Toshab”); and it has the support of Ewald 
(Gesch. iii, 468, note). It is also supported by the fact, 
which seems to have escaped notice, that the word does 
not in this passage contain the ^ which is present in 


each one of the places where awn is used as a mere 
appellative noun. Had the 9 been present in 1 Kings 
xvii, 1, the interpretation “from Tishbi” could never 
have been proposed. 

Assuming, however, that a town is alluded to as Eli- 
jah's native place, it is not necessary to infer that it 
was itself in Gilead, as Epiphanius, Adrichomius, Cas- 
tell, and others have imagined; for the word awin, 
which in the A. V. is rendered by the general term “in- 
'habitant,” has really the special force of “ resident” or 
.even “stranger.” This and the fact that a place with 
a similar name is not elsewhere mentioned have induced 
the commefitators, geographers, and lexicographers, with 
few exceptions, to adopt the name “ Tishbite” as refer- 
ring to the place TuisBE (Oro) in Naphtali, which is 
found in the Sept. text of Tobit i, 2. The difficulty in 
the way of this is the great uncertainty in which the 
text of that passage is involved—an uncertainty quite 
‘sufficient to destroy any dependence upon it as a topo- 
graphical record, although it bears the traces of having 
-originally been extremely minute. Bunsen (Bibelwerk, 
note to 1 Kings xvii, 1) suggests in support of the read- 
ing “the Tishbite from Tishbi of Gilead” (which, how- 
ever, he does not adopt in his text) that the place may 
have been purposely so described, in order to distinguish 
it from the town of the same name in Galilee. 

2. But "AWM has not always been read as a proper 
name, referring to a place. Like “29m, though ex- 
-actly in reverse, it has been pointed so as to make it 
mean “the stranger.” This is done by Michaelis in the 
text of his interesting Bibel fiir Ungelehrten—“ Der 
Fremdling Elia, einer von den Fremden, die in Gilead 
wohnhaft waren;” and it throws a new and impressive 
-air around the prophet, who was so emphatically the 
champion of the God of Israel. But this suggestion 
. does not appear to have been adopted by any other in- 
.terpreter, ancient or modern. 

The numerical value of the letters "AWM is 712, on 
which account, and also doubtless with a view to its 
- correspondence with his own name, Elias Levita entitled 
his work, in which 712 words are explained, Sepher 
Tishbi (Bartolocci, i, 140 b). See ELIJAH, 


Tisio (or Tisi), BENVENUTO, called 7? Garofalo, an 
-eminent painter of the Ferrarese school, was born in 
1481, received his first education under Domenico Pa- 
netti, then studied with Niccolò Soriani at Cremona, and 
next under Boccaccio Boccaccino. He went to Rome 
in 1499, where he remained fifteen months, and then 
travelled through various Italian cities, intending to 
settle down at Rome. Persuaded, however, by the so- 
citations of Panetti and by the commissions of duke 
Alphonso, he remained in his native place, Ferrara. 
His death took place in 1559. The works of Tisio are 
extremely valuable, and scarcely to be found outside of 
Italy. Among them we note, Murder of the Innocents, 
Resurrection of Lazarus, and Taking of Christ, in the 
Church of St. Francis at Ferrara; St. Peter Martyr, in 
the Church of the Dominicans; Visitation of the Virgin, 
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in the Palazzo Doria. See Spooner, Biog. Dict. of the 
Fine Arts, 8 v. 

Tisri, or rather Tisuri (WM, from NWN, to begin), 
was the Rabbinical name of the first month of the civil 
and the seventh month of the ecclesiastical year, in 
which fell the festival of Atonement and that of Taber- 
nacles. In 1 Kings viii, 2 it is termed the month of 
Ethanim, that is, the month of streaming rivers, which 
are filled during this month by the autumnal rains. It 
corresponds with our September—October. Tisri is one 
of the six names of months found in Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions, which, with other evidence, renders it very prob- 
able that the Jewish names of months form a member 
in a great series, which were extensively in use in the 
eastern parts of the world (see Benfey and Stern, Ueber 
die Monatsnumen einiger alten Völker (Berlin, 1836). 
See Moxru. 


Ti’tan (Tercy, usually in the plur. Tiravec, of un- 
certain derivation). These children of Uranus (Heaven) 
and Gaia (Earth) were [see Tiranxs ], according to the 
earliest Greek legends, the vanquished predecessors of 
the Olympian gods, condemned by Zeus to dwell in 
Tartarus, vet not without retaining many relics of their 
ancient dignity (Ausch, Prom. Vinct. passim). By later 
(Latin) poets they were confounded with the kindred 
Gigantes ( Horace, Odes, iii, 4, 42, etc. ), as the tradi- 
tions of the primitive Greek faith died away; and both 
terms were transferred by the Sept. to the Rephaim of 
ancient Palestine. See Giant. The usual Greek ren- 
dering of Rephaim is indeed Tiyavreç (Gen. xiv, 5; 
Josh. xii, 4, etc.), or, with a vet clearer reference to 
Greek mythology, ynyeveic ( Prov. ii, 18; ix, 18) and 
Seopayor (Svmmach.; Prov. ix, 18; xxi, 16; Job xxvi, 
5). But in 2 Sam. v, 18, 22 “the valley of Rephaim” 
is represented by 7 Kotkadg rwy riraywy instead of » 
roide Twy yeyavrwv (1 Chron. xi, 15; xiv, 9,13); and 
the same rendering occurs in a Hexapl. text in 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 13. Thus Ambrose defends his use of a classical 
allusion by a reference to the old Latin version of 2 Sam. 
v, which preserved the Sept. rendering (De Fide, iii, 1, 
4, Nam et gigantes et vallem Titanum prophetici ser- 
monis series non refugit. Et Esaias Sirenas ... dixit”). 
It can therefore occasion no surprise that in the Greek 
version of the triumphal hymn of Judith (xvi, 7) “the 
sons of the Titans” (vioi Tieravwv; Vulg. ii Titan; 
old Lat. filii Dathan; f. Tela; f. bellatorum) stands 
parallel with “high giants,” vilmAot Tiyavrec, where 
the original text probably had OND“ and pasia 
The word has yet another interesting point of connec- 
tion with the Bible; for it may have been from some 
vague sense of the struggle of the infernal and celestial 
powers, dimly shadowed forth in the classical myth of 
the Titans, that several Christian fathers inclined to the 
belief that Tecray was the mystic name of “the beast” 
indicated in Rev. xiii, 18 (Irenæus, v, 30, 3, “ Divinam 
putatur apud multos esse hoc nomen... et ostenta- 
tionem quandam continet ultionis . . . et alias autem 
et antiquum, et fide dignum, et regale, magis autem et 
tyrannicum nomen... ut ex multis colligamus ne forte 
Titan vocetur qui veniet”), 


Titanés, in Greek mythology, were the children of 
Uranus and Gaia. There were twenty-two of them— 
namely, Oceanus, Ostasus, Adamus, Ophion, Anytus, 
Cœus, Andes, Hyperion, Crius, Olymbrus, Japetus, 
Ægaon, and Kronus (Saturn); Tethys, Rhea, Themis, 
Mnemosyne, Pheebe, Dione, Thia, Thrace, Euryphaeæa. 
They represented the powers of nature as anciently and 
still engaged in wild combat. Uranus had thrown his 
first sons, the Hecatonchires (the fifty-armed), Briareus, 
Cottus, and Gyas (also Gyges), and the Cyclops Arges, 
Steropes, and Brontes, into Tartarus, Gaia became an- 
gry on this account, and incited the Titanes to rebel 
against their father, and for this purpose gave to Kronas 
a hook, with which he emasculated him (Uranus). All 
save Oceanus participated in the rebellion. Uranus 
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was dethroned, those pining in Tartarus liberated, and 
Kronus acknowledged as ruler, who, however, subjected 
again those who had been liberated to the tortures of Tar- 
tarus, with the Hecatonchires as their guards. Titanes 
was also the name of the divine beings descended from 
the Titanes, sometimes called Titanides, as Prometheus, 
Hecate, Latona, Pyrrha, Helios, and Selene. The name 
Titan has become very common to designate the god 
of the sun. A peculiar saying was that Bacchus was 
torn asunder by the Titanes. Bacchus is here repre- 
sented to be the power of vegetation, which is broken 
by the satanic powers of the infernal region. 


Tithe ("W3'2, maasér ; Sept. and New Test. decarn, 
occasionally décaroy or émidéxarov; Vulg. decime ; plur. 
MIMNwWS2; ai dsearac; decime; from WP, “ten ;” 


Targum NW, N90 JN N), the tenth part both 


of the produce of the land and of the increase of the 
flock, enjoined in the Mosaic law to be devoted by ev- 
ery Israelite to the servants of the sanctuary, and to 
the hospitable meals provided on the festivals for the 
poor and needy (Lev. xxvii, 30-33; Numb. xviii, 21-32; 
Deut. xii, 5-18; xiv, 22-29; xxvi, 12-14). (The fol- 
lowing treatment of the subject relates to Jewish tithes 
from Biblical and Rabbinical sources, 

I. The Mosaic Law respecting Tithes.— The first 
enactment respecting tithes ordains that the tenth of 
all produce and of all animals is to be devoted to the 
Lord; that the predial or vegetable tithe may be re- 
deemed if one fifth is added to its value; and that the 
mixed or animal tithe, which is unredeemable, is to be 
taken as it comes, without any selection, and with- 
out attempting to effect any change, else the original 
animal and the one substituted for it are both forfeited 
to the sanctuary (Lev. xxvii, 30-33). In the second 
mention of the tithe it is enacted that it is to be given 
to the Levites of the respective districts as a remunera- 
tion for their services in the sanctuary, since they were 
excluded from sharing in the division of the land of 
Canaan; that they are allowed to consume the tithe 
wherever they please (DIp">2a), and that from the 
tithe thus received they are to give a tenth to the 
Aaronites or priests (Numb. xviii, 21-32). In the third 
legislation on this point it is further commanded that 
the Israelites are to tithe the produce of the soil every 
year; that this vegetable tithe, together with the first- 
lings of the flock and herd, is to constitute the social 
and festive repast in the place of the sanctuary; that 
in case the sanctuary is too far off, the tithal produce is 
to be converted into money, which is to be taken to the 
metropolis, and there laid out in food for this entertain- 
ment, and that the Levite is to share with the family 
in this social meal. It is, moreover, ordained that 
at the end of every third year this vegetable tithe 
(mxm WP) is not to be taken to the metropolis, 
but is to constitute hospitable and charitable meals at 
home, to which the Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow are to be invited (Deut. xii, 5-7, 17; 
xiv, 22-29). The triennial conversion of the second or 
vegetable tithe into entertainments for the poor is again 
enjoined in xxvi, 12-15, where it is also ordered that 
every Israelite shall make an exculpatory declaration 
that he has conscientiously performed the tithal com- 
mand. 

It will be seen that the book of Deuteronomy only 
mentions the second or vegetable tithe as well as its 
triennial conversion into the poor tithe, omitting alto- 
gether the first or Levitical tithe; while the books of 
Leviticus and Numbers, which discuss the Levitical 
tithe, pass over in silence the second or feast tithe. 
This has given rise to various theories among modern 
critics. Thus Ewald will have it that the Deuteron- 
omist, writing during the period of the Jewish monar- 
chy, when the Levitical tithe, as enacted in Leviticus 
and Numbers, could no longer be continued as a regular 
rate in consequence of the new taxes imposed by the 
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sovereigns, endeavored to bring the tithe back to its 
original form of a voluntary offering (Die Alterthiimer 
des Volkes Israel, p. 346). Knobel (Comment. on Lev. 
p. 419, 590) regards Deut. xii, 6,11; xiv, 22-29; xxvi, 
12, as proceeding from the later Jehovistic legislator 
who lived towards the end of the kingdom of Judah, 
and who substituted for the older Elohistic annual veg- 
etable and animal tithe, which was no longer practica- 
ble, the triennial vegetable tithe which was to be de- 
voted to the hospitable meals whereunto the Levites, 
together with the stranger, widow, orphans, and poor, 
were to be invited. Bishop Colenso (The Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua Critically Examined, iii, 476), 
who also regards the enactments in Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy as referring to one and the same 
tithe, finds “the most complete contradiction between 
the two sets of laws.” Against these theories, however, 
is to be urged that—a. The tithal enactment in Deuter- 
onomy has nothing whatever to do with the one in 
Leviticus and Numbers, and is therefore neither in- 
tended to contravene nor supersede it. b. The Deuter- 
onomist presupposes the existence and force of the Le- 
Vitical tithe as the fixed income of the ministers of the 
sanctuary, and designs the second tithe to be in force 
by its side. This is evident from the fact that the 
book of Deuteronomy (x, 9; xii, 19; xiv, 27, 29), like 
the books of Leviticus and Numbers, legislates upon 
the basis of Levitical poverty, and frequently refers to 
the care to be taken of the Levites. Now if, according 
to the above-named hypothesis, we are to regard the 
triennial tithe as substituted in the place of the orig- 
inal Levitical tithe, we are shut up to the preposterous 
conclusion that the only provision made by the Deuter- 
onomist for the Levites is an ample meal once in three 
years. c. The mention of the second tithe by the Deu- 
teronomist alone is owing to the fact that it is connect- 
ed with the fixing of the central sanctuary, the rites 
and regulations of which he alone discusses. d. The 
post-exilian practice of the Jews shows beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the nation for whom these 
tithal laws were passed understood the enactment in 
Deuteronomy to mean a second tithe as in force side by 
side with the first or Levitical tithe enjoined in Le- 
viticus and Numbers (Tobit i, 7; Josephus, Ant. iv, 8, 
8, 22; Mishna, Maaser Sheni). This also sets aside 
the objection urged by some that a double tithe would 
be too heavy and unbearable a tax. For if the Jews 
did not find it so in later times, when under the rule of 
foreign sovereigns, and paying heavy rates to them, 
surely they could not have found the double tithe too 
grinding an oppression during the independence of the 
State, especially when it is remembered that the second 
tithe was devoted to festive repasts of the respective 
families at which the Levites, the strangers, the wid- 
ows, orphans, etc., were simply guests. 

From all this we gather: 1. That one tenth of the 
whole produce of the soil was to be assigned for the 
maintenance of the Levites. 2. That out of this the 
Levites were to dedicate a tenth to God for the use of 
the high-priest. 3. That a tithe, in all probability a 
second tithe, was to be applied to festival purposes. 4. 
That in every third year either this festival tithe or a 
third tenth was to be eaten in company with the poor 
and the Levites. The question thus arises, were there 
three tithes taken in this third vear, or is the third 


‘tithe only the second under a different description ? 


That there were two yearly tithes seems clear, both 
from the general tenor of the directions and from the 
Sept. rendering of Deut. xxvi, 12. But it must be al- 
lowed that the third tithe is not without support. a. 
Josephus distinctly says that one tenth was to be giv- 
en to the priests and Levites, one tenth was to be ap- 
plied to feasts in the metropolis, and that a tenth be- 
sides these (rpitny mpòç a’raic) was every third year 
to be given to the poor (Ant. iv, 8, 8, 22). b. To- 
bit says he gave one tenth to the priests, one tenth he 
sold and spent at Jerusalem, i. e. commuted according 
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to Deut. xiv, 24, 25, and another tenth he gave away 
(Tobit i, 7, 8). c. Jerome says one tenth was given to 
the Levites, out of which they gave one tenth to the 
priests (Gevrevudexatn); a second tithe was applied to 
festival purposes, and a third was given to the poor 
(wrwyodexatn) (Com. on Ezek. xlv, i, 565). Spencer 
thinks there were three tithes. Jennings, with Mede, 
thinks there were only two complete tithes, but that 
in the third vear an addition of some sort was made 
(Spencer, De Leg. Hebr. p. 727; Jennings, Jewish Ant. 
p. 183). 

On the other hand, Maimonides says the third and 
sixth years’ second tithe was shared between the poor 
and the Levites, i. e. that there was no third tithe (De 
Jur. Paup. vi, 4). Selden and Michaelis remark that 
the burden of three tithes, besides the first-fruits, would 
be excessive. Selden thinks that the third year’s tithe 
denotes only a different application of the second, or 
festival, tithe, and Michaelis that it meant a surplus 
after the consumption of the festival tithe ( Selden, 
On Tithes, ii, 13; Michaelis, Laws of Moses, § 192, 
iii, 143, ed. Smith). Against a third tithe may be add- 
ed Reland, Ant. Hebr. p. 359; Jahn, Ant. § 389; God- 
wyn, Moses and Aaron, p. 136, and Carpzov, p. 621, 622; 
Keil, Bibl. Arch. § 71, i, 337; Saalschiitz, Hebr. Arch. i, 
70; Winer, Realwérterb. s. v. “ Zehnte.” 

Of these opinions, that which maintains three sepa- 
rate and complete tithings seems improbable as impos- 
ing an excessive burden on the land, and not easily rec- 
oncilable with the other directions; vet there sems 
no reason for rejecting the notion of*:~o yearly tithes 
when we recollect. the especial promise of fertility to 
the soil conditional on observance of the commands of 
the law (Deut. xxviii). There would thus be, (1) a 
yearly tithe for the Levites; (2) a second tithe for the 
festivals, which last would, every third year, be shared 
by the Levites with the poor. It is this poor man’s 
tithe which Michaelis thinks is spoken of as likely to 
be converted to the king’s use under the regal dynasty 
(1 Sam. viii, 15, 17; Michaelis, Laws of Moses, i, 299). 
Ewald thinks that under the kings the ecclesiastical 
tithe system reverted to what he supposes to have been 
its original free-will character. 

II. Classification of and Later Legislation upon the 
Tithes.—It will be seen from the above description that 
the tithes are divisible into four classes. As the anxi- 
ety to pay them properly called forth more minute defi- 
nitions and further expansions of the Pentateuchal en- 
actments, we shall give the most important practices 
which obtained during the second Temple in connec- 
tion with each of these four classes of tithes. 

1. The Levitical, or first, tithe (GYN 1 WI). This 
tithe was paid after both the first-fruit (O""123) and 
the priestly heave -offering (279M) had been sepa- 
rated, the amount of which, though not fixed in the 
Mosaic law, was generally one fiftieth of the produce 
(comp. Exod. xxiii, 19; Deut. xxvi, 1, ete., with Mish- 
na, Bikkurtm; Numb. xviii, 8; Deut. xviii, 4, with 
Mishna, Terumoth, iti, 7; iv, 3; Maimonides, /ad Ha- 
Chezaku, Hilchoth Mathanuth Anjim, vi, 2). As the 
Mosaic law does not detine what things are subject to 
this tithe, but simply says that it is to consist of both 
vegetables and animals (Lev. xxvii, 30 sq.), the Jewish 
canons enacted that as to the produce of the land 
“whatsoever is esculent, though still kept in the field, 
and derives its growth from the soil, is tithable; or 
whatsoever may be eaten from the commencement to 
the completion of its growth, though left in the tield to 
increase in size, is tithable, whether small or great; 
and whatsoever cannot be eaten at the beginning, but 
ean only be eaten at the end of its growth, is not tith- 
able till it is ripe for food” (Mishna, Maaseroth, i, 1). 
It will be seen that this definition embraces even the 
smallest kitchen herbs and aromatic plants; and that 
it explains the remark of our Saviour that tithe was 
paid of mint, dill, and cummin, which he, however, did 
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not condemn, but, on the contrary, said, “These ought 
ye to have done” (Matt. xxiii, 23; Luke xi, 42; comp. 
Mishna, Maaseroth, i, 2-8). The animals subject to 
this Levitical tithe are still more indefinitely described 
in the Pentateuchal statute, which simply says, “ As to 
all the tithe of herds and flocks, whatsoever passcth 
under the rod, the tenth shall be holy unto the Lord” 
(Lev. xxvii, 32). It will be scen that this law docs 
not say whether the tenth is to be paid of the newly 
born animals, whether it includes those newly pur- 
chased or exchanged, whether it is payable if a man 
has less than ten cattle, or at what age of the animals 
the tithe becomes due. The spiritual heads of the pev- 
ple had therefore most minutely to define these points 
so as to make the tithal law practicable. Hence the 
following canons obtained: All animals are tithable 
except those which are born of heterogeneous copula- 
tion (comp. Deut. xxii, 9), which are damaged, which 
have come into the world irregularly, or which are be- 
reaved of their mother; which have been purchased or 
received as presents. ‘They are only tithable when 
there are ten newly born of the same kind, so that the 
offspring of oxen and small cattle must not be put to- 
gether to make up the requisite number, nor are even 
those to be put together which are born in different 
years, though they belong to the same kind. Sheep 
and goats may be tithed together, provided they have 
all been born in the same season (Mishna, Bekoroth, ix, 
3,4). The tithing is to take place three times in the 
year, about fifteen days before each of the three great 
festivals — viz. (a) on the first of Nisan, being fifteen 
days before Passover; (b) on the first of Sivan, being 
only five days before Pentecost, because the small num- 
ber of animals born between these two festivals could 
not suffice for the celebration of Pentecost if the second 
tithe term were to be fifteen days before this festival; 
and (c) on the twenty-ninth of Elul instead of the first 
of Tisri, which is, properly speaking, fifteen days be- 
fore Tabernacles, because the first of Tisri is the Feast 
of Trumpets, or New Year. See Fresrivat. Those 
which were born in the month of Elul were tithed by 
themselves (ibid. Rosh hush-Shanah,i, 1, with Bekoroth, 
ix, 5,6). On each of the three occasions the herds of 
every owner extending over a pasture-ground not ex- 
ceeding sixteen Roman miles were collected together 
into one fold, while those beyond the prescribed limits 
formed a separate lot. In the pen wherein the herd 
was thus gathered a small door was made which only 
admitted of one animal going out at a time, and the 
owner placed himself at this narrow opening, holding 
a rod or staff in his hand wherewith he counted each 
animal as it made its exit from the fold till he came to 
the tenth, which he marked with red color, saving, 
“This is the tithe” (ibid. Bekoroth, x,7). The com- 
mand “ whatsoever passeth under the rod” (Lev. xxvi, 
32) was thus literally carried out. 

2. The priestly tithe, also called tithe of the tithe 
(MYST WOT, VES 77s MY, Numb. xviii, 28), 
the heave-offering of the tithe (SVIA TRIN). arao- 
Xie arapyn (Philo, De Nom. Mut.), or Sevrepucecarar 
(Jerome, on Ezek. xlv). This tithe had to be sepa- 
rated by the Levite from the tenth he had received 
from the Israelite. It had to be given to the priests in 
Jerusalem (Neh. x, 38) before the Levite could use the 
rate paid to him. It had, moreover, to be a tenth part 
of the very tithe which the Levites received, and was 
therefore subject to the same laws and regulations to 
which the Levitical tithe was subject. After the Bab- 
vlonian captivity, when the Levitical tithe was divid- 
ed (see below), this so-called tithe of tithes necessarily 
ceased. Hence the priests, instead of receiving a tenth 
of the Levitical tithe as heretofore, took their share di- 
rectly from the people (Heb. vil, 5). See SCRIBE. 

3. The second tithe ("WU WI, devrepodexarn 
This festival tithe could not be sold, nor given or re- 
ceived as a pledge, nor used as weight, nor exchanged, 
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but might be given away as a present (Mishna, Mauser | 


Shent,i,1). If the distance to the national sanctuary 
Was so great as to preclude the possibility of conveying | 
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asmuch as the poor tithe took its place (Maimonides, 
lad Ha-Chezuka, Hilchoth Mathanuth Anjim, vi, 4). 
The poor could go into a field where the poor tithe was 


it in kind, it might be converted into specie, and the ' lying and demand of the owner to satisfy their wants, 
money could only be expended in the metropolis in or- | ‘The minimum quantity to be given to ‘them was de- 
dinary articles of food, drink, and ointment for the fes- | fined as follows: If the tithe be of wheat, } cab; barley, 


tival meals or festival sacrifices which were eaten at , 1 cab; spelt, 1 cab; 


lenten-figs, 1 cab; cake- Gee tie 


these social repasts (angy “MSI, ibid. i,7; iii, 2; Cha- | weight. of 25 sicli; wine, 4 lone: oil, 4 lig: rice, + cab; 


gigah,i,3). There were storehouses (mized, ringn) 
in one part of the Temple, under the superintendence 
of priests and Levites, in which the tithe was kept (2 
Chron. xxxi, 11-14; Neh. x, 38, 39; xii, 44; xiii, 12; 
Josephus, Ani? xx, 8, 8). 

4. The triennial, or poor, tithe ("29 “ES, mrwyxoðe- 


xara), also called the third tithe cusbw “wr, ñ) Tpi- 
rn Oexarn, Tobit i,7; Josephus, Ant. iv, 8, 22), and the sec- 
ond tithe (Gevrepoy imtdrearoy, Sept., Deut. xxvi, 12), 
because it was properly the second tithe converted into 
the poor tithe, to be given to and consumed by the poor 
at home, instead of conveying it to the metropolis to be 
eaten by the owner. As every seventh year was a fal- 
low vear not yielding a regular harvest, it was enacted 
that the second tithe should be eaten in Jerusalem by 
the owner thereof and his guests in the first, second, 
fourth, and fifth years of the septennial cycle, and be 
given to the poor in the third and seventh years. It 
will thus be seen that the whole series of taxes reached 
its completion at the end of every third and seventh 
year, or on the eve of Passover of the fourth and sev- 
enth years. Hence it is that the third year is denomi- 
nated the yeur of tithe Crran m3w)—i. e. when all 
the tithes had taken their rounds (Deut. xxvi, 12), and 
not because, as some critics will have it, the annual 
tithe of the earlier legislator was afterwards changed 
by the Deuteronomist into a triennial tithe. Hence, 
too, the spiritual heads of the Jewish people in and be- 
fore the time of Christ constituted and denominated the 
Preparation Day of Passover of the fourth and seventh 
vears a day of searching and removal (933) in accord- 
ance with Deut. xxvi, 12 (Mishna, Maaser Sheni, v, 6), 
when every Israelite had to separate all the tithes 
which he ought to have paid in the course of the three 
years, but which, either through negligence or through 
some untoward circumstances, he had failed to do. 
At the evening sacrifice on the last dav of Passover, 
every pilgrim, before preparing to return home, had to 
offer a praver of confession, in accordance with ver. 13. 
As this confession (7115) is an expansion and tradition- 
al exposition of ver. 13-15, which accounts for the Chal- 
dee and other versions of the passage in question, we 
give it entire: “I have removed the hallowed things 
from the house” (i.e. the second tithe and the quadren- 
nial fruit [ Lev. xix, 23, etc. ]); “have given it to the 
Levite” (i. e. the Levitical tithe); “and also given it” 
(i. e. the priestly offering and the priestly tithe) “to the 
stranger, to the fatherless, and to the widow” (i. e. the 
poor tithe)... “from the house” (i. e. from the dough 
| comp. Numb. xv, 17, ete. ]) “ according to all thy com- 
maudments which thou hast commanded me” (i. e. not. 
given the second tithe before the first). “I have not 
transgressed thy commandments” (i. e. not paid one 
kind for the other, the cut for the standing, the stand- 
ing for the cut, the new for the old, nor the old for the 
new). “Ihave not forgotten” (i. e. to thank thee and 
to remember thy name thereby). “I have not. eaten 
thereof in my mourning... I have not given thereof 
to the dead” (i. e. for coffins, shrouds, or mourners). “I 
have hearkened to the voice of the Lord my God” (i. e. 
have taken it to the chosen sanctuary). “I have done 
all that thou hast commanded me” (i. e. have rejoiced 
and caused others to rejoice therewith), etc. (Mishna, 
Mauser Sheni, v, 10-13). In the two years of the sep- 
tennial cycle, when the second tithe was converted into 
the poor tithe, there was no additional second tithe, in- 
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——— pound; pulse, 3 cabs; nuts, “10 nuts: athen, 

peaches; pomegranates, 2; citrons, 1; and if of any 
other fruit, it shall not be Tee than may 'be sold for such 
a sum as will buy food sufticient for two meals. If the 
owner’s means are slender and the poor so numerous 
that he is unable to give to each the specitied measure, 
he is to produce the whole tithe and place it before 
them so that they may divide it among themselves, 
The owner may only give one half of the tithe to his 
own poor relatives, and the other he must distribute 
among the poor generally. If aman and woman ap- 
ply together, the woman is to be satisfied first. No 
debts are allowed to be paid out of the poor tithe, nor 
a recompense to be made for benefits, nor captives re- 
deemed, nor is it to be devoted to nuptial feasts or alms, 
nor is it to be taken out of Palestine into a foreign land 
(Maimonides, ibid. vi, 7-17). Though no tithes were 
paid in Palestine in the sabbatical vear, when all was 
in common [see SABBATICAL YEAR], yet the land of 
Egypt, Ammon, and Moab had to pay them for the 
support of the poor of Israel, because the Sabbath of 
the soil was not observed in these countries, while the 
Babylonians |! d to pay the second tithe (Mishna, Ya- 
daim, iv,3; Maimonides, Jad Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth Ma- 
thanuth Anjim, vi, 5). 

II. Origin and Observance of the Tithal Law.—W ith- 
out Inquiring into the reason for which the number 
ten (q. v.) has so frequently been preferred as a num- 
ber of selection in the cases of tribute-offerings (Philo 
derives déca from déyetSat [ De X. Orac. ii, 184]), both 
sacred and secular, voluntary and compulsory, we may 
remark that the practice of paying tithes obtained 
among different nations from the remotest antiquity. 
Thus the ancient Phoenicians and the Carthaginians 
sent tithes annually to the Tyrian Hercules (Diod. Sic. 
xx, 14; Justin, xvii, 7); the southern Arabians could 
not dispose of their incense before paying a tenth there- 
of to the priests at Sabota in honor of their god Sabis 
(Pliny, Hist. Nat. xii, 32); the ancient Pelasgians paid 
a tithe of the produce of the soil and the increase of 
their herds to their deities ( Dionys. Halic. i, 19, 23, etc.); 
and the Hellenes consecrated to their deities a tenth 
of their annual produce of the soil (Xenoph. Hellen. i, 
7, 10), of their business profits (Herod. iv, 152), of con- 
fiscated estates (Xenoph. Hellen. 1,7, 10), of their spoils 
(Herod. v, 77; ix, 81; Xenoph. Anab. v. 3,4; Hellen. iv, 
3, 21; Diod. Sic. xi, 33; Pausan. iti, 18, 5: v, 10, 4; x, 
10,13 rag Oexdrag röv Tmepiyiwopérwr Toig Seoig ka- 
Stepovv ; Harpocration, s. v. Aexareúeiv; and Knobel, 
Comment. on Lev. revii, 30). Among other passages 
the following may be cited: 1 Mace. xi, 35; Herod. i, 
89; vii, 132; Diod. Sic. v, 42; Pausan. v, 10, 2: Justin, 
xx, 3; Arist. Econ. ii, 2; Livy, v, 21; Polyb, ix, 39; 
Cicero, Ferr. 11, 3, 6, and 7 (where tithes of wine, oil, 
and “minute fruges” are mentioned); Pro Leg, Menil, 
6; Plut. Ages, ch. xix, p.389; Pliny, Hist. Nat, xü, 14; 
Macrob. Sat. ili, 6; Rose, Inscr. Gr. p. 215; Gibbon, iii, 
301, ed. Smith; and a remarkable instance of fruits 
tithed and offered to a deity, and a feast made, of which 
the people of the district partook, in Xenoph, Anab. v, 
3, 9, answering thus to the Hebrew poor man’s tithe- 
feast mentioned above. 

In Biblical history the two prominent instances of 
early occurrence are: 1. Abram presenting the tenth 
of all his property, according to the Syriac and Arabic 
versions of Heb. vii, and Rashi in his Commentary, 
but, as the passages themselves appear to show, of the 
spoils of his victory, to Melchizedek (Gen. xiv, 20; 
Heb. vii. 2,6; Josephus, Ant. i, 10,2; Selden, On Tithes, 
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ch, i) 2. Jacob, after his vision at Luz, devoting a 
tenth of all his property to God in case he should re- 
turn home in safety (Gen. xxviii, 22). These instances 
bear witness to the antiquity of tithes in some shape or 
other previous to the Mosaic tithe system. There can 
therefore be no doubt that, like many other Pentateu- 
chal ordinances, the inspired legislator adopted the tithal 
law into the divine code because he found that, with 
some modifications, this primarily voluntary tax was a 
proper stipend for the servants of the sanctuary, and 
that it would, at the same time, be a means of promoting 
pilgrimage to the national sanctuary on the great fes- 
tivals, and social intercourse between the rich and the 
poor. 

During the monarchy, the payment of tithes was 
neglected, and it seems that the kings claimed them for 
themselves (1 Sam. viii, 14, 15, 17; with 1 Macc. ii, 35). 
It was, however, re-established at the restoration of re- 
ligion by the pious Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxi, 5, 6, 12), 
and after the return of the Jews from the Babvlonian 
captivity (Neh. x, 38; xii, 44; xiii, 5, 12), when mate- 
rial alterations and modifications were made in the tith- 
al law owing to the altered state of the commonwealth 
and to the disproportion of the Levites and laymen. 
Only 341 or 360 Levites returned at first from the Bab- 
vionian captivity, with about 37,319 laymen; while with 
Ezra only 38 Levites came back, with 1496 laymen; 
and there can be but little doubt that the same dispro- 
portion continued among those who returned afterwards, 
as well as in the gradual and natural increase of the 
nation. There were thus 97 laymen to 1 Levite, while 
the tithe of 9 laymen amounted to as much as was left 
for each private family; and if we take 10 laymen to 
1 Levite, as the latter had to pay a tenth to the priest, 
the tithe when duly paid by all the people yielded ten 
times as much as the Levites required. On the other 
hand, there were in Judea, after the return from Baby- 
lon, a disproportionately large number of priests, since, 
exclusive of those who had no register (Ezra ii, 62), 
4289 of them came with Zerubbabel—i. e. twelve or 
thirteen times more than Levites—and two whole 
families, besides separate individuals, came with Ezra. 
These could not possibly have subsisted upon the legal 
dues (Neh. x, 36-39). In addition to the miserably pro- 
vided priests, there were the 612 Nethinim who came 
back with Zerubbabel and Ezra (Ezra ii, 58; viii, 20; 
Neh. vii, 60), for whom no provision whatever existed. 
Ezra had therefore to take the snuperabundant tithe 
from the Levites fur the support of the priests and the 
Nethinim. Hence Josephus distinctly tells us that the 
priests received tithes in later times (Life, 15; Ant. xi, 
5,8; xx, 8,8; 9,2; Apion, i, 22). It is this distribution 
of the Levitical tithe between the priests and the Le- 
vites which is evidently alluded to when the Talmud 
says that Ezra transferred the tithes from the Levites 
to the priests as a punishment for their tardiness in re- 
turning from exile (Kethuboth, 26 a; Cholin, 131 b; Ye- 
bamoth, 86 b; Sotah, 47 b), for it could not possibly mean 
that he took the whole tithe away from the Levites, 
since that would be at variance with other records (comp. 
Ezra x, 38, 39; Neh. xiii, 10, 13; Tobit i, 7, with Tos- 
sephoth on Kethuboth, 26 a), and would leave the Levites 
wholly unprovided for, and visit the good Levites who 
did return with the punishment deserved by those who 
remained behind. It is, moreover, owing to this distri- 
bution of the Levitical tithe effected by Ezra that the 
tithe was afterwards divided into three portions, one of 
which was given by the owner to his friends the priests 
and Levites, the other was taken to the Temple store- 
house, and the third portion was distributed in Jerusa- 
lem among the poor and the needy chaberim (B°"73F) 
=doctors of the law (Jerusalem Sotah, ix, 11; Jerusa- 
lem Maaser Sheni, v, 15; Babylon Yebamoth, 86 b). 

The board appointed to watch over the tithes, as 
well as the storehouses, which already existed in the 
time of Hezekiah for the reception of the tithes (2 
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Chron. xxxi, 11-14), were now better organized than 
ever. To achieve the purpose intended by Ezra in 
the new division of the tithe, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the collection and the distribution thereof 
should take place under the careful superintendence of 
a body consisting of both priests and Levites. Sucha 
board was therefore duly appointed, and it was ordain- 
ed that at least one portion of the tithes should be tak- 
en to Jerusalem for the support of the ministering Le- 
vites. ` l 

During the period of sacerdotal degeneracy and Gre- 
cian ascendency in Palestine, the tithes were again dis- 
continued; but at the rise of the Pharisees the strict 
payment of a tenth was made one of the two essential 
conditions exacted from every individual who desired 
to become a chabér (MAT) =member of this associa- 
tion. The reason for this is given in the article PHAR- 
ISEE. , 
IV. Literature.—Mishna, tractates Maaseroth, Maa- 
ser Sheni, and Bekoroth. ix, 1-8; and the Gemaras on 
these Mishnas; Maimonides, Jad Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth 
Mathanuth Anjim, vi, 1-17; Hilchoth Maaser and Maa- 
ser Sheni; Selden, The History of Tithes (1618); Hot- 
tinger, De Decimis Judæorum (L. B. 1713); and other 
monographs cited by Volbeding, Index Programmatum, 
p. 170; Spencer, De Legibus Hebræorum (Cantabrigiz. 
1727), lib. iii, c. x; ii, 720, etc.; Michaelis, Commenta- 
ries on the Laws of Moses (Engl. transl. London, 1814), 


(Nordhausen, 1855), i, 62 sq., 138 sq. 


TITHES (Anglo-Saxon, teotha, a tenth), a tenth part 
of the produce of the land, which by ancient usage, and 
subsequently by law, is set aside for the support of the 
clergy and other religious uses. In the Christian dis- 
pensation the very circumstance of the existence of the 
clergy is supposed by many to imply a certain fixed pro- 
vision for their maintenance. This obligation has been 
put forward in ecclesiastical legislation from the earliest 
period. The Apostolic Canons, the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, St. Cyprian on the Unity of the Church, and the 
works of Ambrose, Chrysostom, Augustine, and the oth- 
er fathers of both divisions of the Church, abound with 
allusions to it. In the early Christian Church the cus- 
tom of consecrating to religious purposes a tenth of the 
income was voluntary, and it was not made obligatory 
until the Council of Tours in 567. The second Council 
of Macon, in 585, enjoined the payment of tithes under 
pain of excommunication; and Charlemagne, by his ca- 
pitularies, formally established the practice within those 
portions of the ancient Roman empire to which his legis- 
lation extended. 

The introduction of tithes into England is ascribed to 
Offa, king of Mercia, at the close of the 8th century ; and 
the usage passed into other divisions of Saxon England, 
and was finally made general by Ethelwolf. They were 
made obligatory in Scotland in the 9th century, and not 
long after in Ireland. At first the choice of the Church 
to whom a person paid tithes was optional, but by a de- 
cretal of Innocent III, addressed to the archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1200, all were directed to pay to the 
clergy of their respective parishes. According to Eng- 
lish law, tithes are of three kinds—predial, mixed, aud 
personal. Predial tithes are those which arise imme- 
diately from the ground, as grain, fruit, herbs, etc. 
Mixed tithes are those proceeding from things nourish- 
ed by the earth, as calves, lambs, pigs, milk, cheese, 
eggs, etc. Personal tithes are those arising from the 
profits of personal industry in the pursuit of a trade, 
profession, or occupation. The latter were generally 
paid in the form of a voluntary offering at Easter, or 
some other period of the year. The law exempted 
mines, quarries, wild animals, game, fish, and also tame 
animals kept for pleasure, and not for use or profit. 

Another and a more arbitrary distinction is into great 
and small—the first being tithes of grain, hay, wood, 
etc.; the second being the other kind of predial, as well 
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as all personal and mixed tithes. The great tithes of a 
parish belonged to the rector, and the small tithes to 
the vicar. ‘Tithes were originally paid in kind, as the 
tenth sheaf, the tenth lamb; but the inconvenience and 
trouble involved in this mode of payment led to the 
adoption of other methods. This was done either by 
the payment of a fixed amount each year, irrespective 
of actual produce, or by a money payment mutually 
agreed upon; by a partial substitution of payment or 
labor, as when a person contributed a smaller amount 
of produce, but free from the expense of harvesting, 
etc.; or by the payment of a bulk sum in redemption 
of the impost, either for a time or forever, as the case 
might be, so that the land became tithe-free. By 1 
Elizabeth, c. 19, and 13 Elizabeth, c. 10, such alienations 
of tithe-payment were restricted to a term of twenty- 
one years, or three lives. 

Originally convents occupying lands in England paid 
tithes to the parochial clergy ; but by a decretal of Pas- 
chal II they were exempted from such payments in re- 
gard to lands held by themselves in their own occupa- 
tion. This exemption was confined by subsequent leg- 
islation to the four orders, Templars, Hospitallers, Cis- 
tercians, and Premonstratensians, and after the fourth 
Council of Lateran, A.D. 1215, only in respect of lands 
held by them before that year. At the Reformation 
many of the forfeited Church lands when sold were held 
free of tithes. 

These partial exemptions, and the fact that the tithes 
were a tax for the support of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church, made it very unpopular with those who 
were obliged to pay, and especially so to Dissenters. A 
measure of commutation became absolutely necessary, 
but, although recommended as far back as 1822, did not 
become law until 1838. Various statutes for England 
or Ireland have since been enacted regulating the pay- 
ment of tithes (6 and 7 William IV, c. 71; 7 William 
{V and 1 Victoria, c. 69; 1 and 2 Victoria, c. 64; 2 and 
3 Victoria, c. 32; and 5 and 6 Victoria, c. 54). Their 
object for England is to substitute a money rent-charge, 
varying on a scale regulated by the average price of 
grain for seven years for all the other forms of payment. 
In Ireland the settlement was effected by a commuta- 
tion of tithe into a money rent-charge three fourths the 
former value. The Disestablishment Act of 1869 abol- 
ished tithes and created a common fund for the support 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church and clergy. In 
France tithes were abolished at the Revolution, and this 
example was followed by the other Continental coun- 
tries. In the Canadian provinces of Quebec, tithes are 
still collected by virtue of the old French law, yet in 
force there. In the United States, tithes are exacted 
by the Mormon hierarchy. See Bingham, Christ. A ntig. 
bk. v, ch. v, § 1 sq. 

Titian, or Tiz1Axo VECELLIO, one of the greatest 
of Italian painters, and the prince of colorista and por- 
trait-painters, was born in the territory of Venice, at 
Capo del Cadore, in 1477. His early passion for art was 
carefully cultivated by his parents, who placed him un- 
der the instruction of Antonio Rossi of Cadore. At the 
age of ten years he was sent. to ‘Trevigi, and became the 
pupil of Sebastiano Zuccati. He studied in the school 
of the Bellini, first with Gentile and afterwards with 
Giovanni, with whom he was fellow-pupil with Grior- 
gione, his own future rival. On the death of Giorgione, 
Titian rose rapidly in favor, and was soon afterwards 
invited to the court of Alphonso, duke of Ferrara. In 
1523 the Senate of Venice employed him to decorate 
the hall of the council-chamber; and in 1530 he went 
to Bologna and painted a portrait of Charles V, who had 
come to be crowned by pope Clement VII. About this 
time he was invited to the court of the duke of Mantua, 
and in 1543 he met pope Paul III at Ferrara, by whom 
he was invited to Rome, but was obliged to decline by 
reason of previous engagements with the duke of Ur- 
bino. He went to Rome in 1548, where he was received 
with marks of great distinction, and where he met Mi- 
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chael Angelo. Declining the office of the leaden seal, 
he returned to Venice, only to receive an invitation from 
Charles V to visit the court of Spain, and reached Madrid 
in 1550. Here he became a gentleman of the emperor's 
bedchamber, a count palatine of the empire, received the 
Order of St. Jago, and had bestowed upon him an annual 
income of two hundred ducats. After a residence of three 
years at Madrid, he returned to Venice, which he soon 
left for Innspruck. Returning again to Venice, he con- 
tinued there until his death, of the plague, Aug. 27, 1576. 
There is no list of the works of Titian, and it would not be 
an easy task to make one. One of his grandest achieve- 
ments is the Assumption of the Virgin. From 1520 to 
1530 the most celebrated of his works were, St. Peter 
Martyr :—Victory of the Venetians over the Janizaries : 
—and St. Sebastian. Other noted paintings are, An An- 
nunciation (1537) :—Descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
Apostles (1541) :— Sacrifice of Abraham (eod.) :— David 
and Goliath (eod.) :— Death of Abel (eod.) —The Virgin 
(1543 ):—Sun Tiziano (eod.). Among the religious 
works which he executed for Philip II of Spain are, 
The Last Supper :—Christ in the Garden: —St. Marga- 
ret with the Drugon:—and a Martyrdom of San Lo- 
renzo. The Academy of Venice contains his A ssump- 
tion and Presentation of the Virgin, and the Manfrini 
Palace in the same city The Entombment of Christ. In 
the Escurial is a Last Supper, upon which he labored 
seven vears; in the Uffizi Gallery, A Virgin and Child 
with Saints; and in the Vatican, Christ Crowned with 
Thorns. See Northcote, Life of Titian (Lond, 1830, 2 
vols.); Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Life of Titian (1875); 
Spooner, Biog. Dict. of the Fine Arts,s. v. 


Title is the rendering in the A.V. of 399X, tstyun, a 
pillar or cippus set up as a sepulchral sign, 2 Kings 
xxiii, 17, or as a “ waymark,” Jer. xxxi, 21; “sign,” 
Ezek. xxxix, 15; and of rirdoc, Lat. titulus, a tablet 
with a superscription (John xix, 19, 20), set up by 
Pilate over Christ’s cross (q. v.). 

TITLE, in the canon law, is that by which a cleric 
holds his benefice. In Church records and deeds, it is a 
Church to which a cleric was ordained, and where he 
was to reside. It is also applied to a cure of souls and 
a ministerial charge. Augustine says that the title of 
the cross was written in Hebrew for Jews who gloried 
in God’s law; in Greek, for the wise of the nations; in 
Latin, for Romans, the conquerors of the world. Hence 
churches were called titles, not only because the clergy 
took titles from them which fixed them to particular 
cures, but as dedicated to the Crucified. The appella- 
tion is first used by the Council of Braga (572). A title 
was also a right to serve some Church from which an 
ordained clerk took his title, a name derived from the 
titles of the martyrs’ tombs, at which service was origi- 
nally said, and so called for the reasons given above, or 
the fiscal titulus which marked buildings belonging to 
the sovereign, and thus also churches dedicated to the 
King of kings. The earliest title was St. Pudentiana, 
now called St. Praxedes. The Roman cathedral had, in 
142, a title or parish church attached to it by pope Pius 
I. The Council of Lateran (1179) enforced ordination 
on a distinct title. 


TITLE to orders in Episcopal churches. This is best 
explained by quoting the 33d canon of the Established 
Church of England: 


“It has been long since provided by many decrees of 
the ancient fathers that none should be admitted, either 
deacon or priest, who had not first some certain place 
where he might use his function ; according to which ex- 
amples we do ordain that henceforth no person shall be 
admitted into sacred orders except (1) he shall at that 
time exhibit to the P of whom he desireth imposi- 
tion of hands a presentation of himself to some ecclesi- 
astical preferment then void in the diocese; or (2) shall 
bring to the said bishop a true and undoubted certificate 
that either he is provided of some church within the said 
diocese, where he may attend the cure of souls, or (3) of 
some minister's place vacant, either in the cathedral 
church of that diocese, or in some other collegiate church 
therein also situate, where he may execute his ministry ; 
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or (4) that he is a fellow, or iu right as a fellow; or (5) a | 
conduct or chaplain in some college in Cambridge or Ox- 

ford: or (6) except he be a master of arts of tive years’ | 
standing that liveth of his own charge in either of the 

universities; or (7) except by the bishop himself that doth 

ordain him minister he be shortly afier to be admitted 

either to some benefice or curateship then void. And if 

any bishop shall admit any person into the ministry that 

hath none of these titles as is aforesaid, then he shall 

keep and maintain him with all things necessary till he 

do prefer him to some ecclesiastical living; and ifthe said 

bishop refuse so to do, he shall be suspended by the arch- 

bishop, being assisted with auother bishop, from giving 
orders by the space of a year.” 

In the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, canon 19 of 1832, “of the titles of those who are 
to be ordained priests,” declares— 

“No person shall be ordained priest unless he shall 
produce to the bishop a satisfactory certificate from some 
church, parish, or congregation that he is engaged with 
them, and that they will receive him as their minister; or 
unless he be a missionary under the ecclesiastical author- 
ity of the diocese to which he belongs, or in the employ- 


“9 
ment of some missionary society recognised by the Gen- 
eral Convention: or unless he be engaged as a professor, 
tutor, or instructor of youth in some college, academy, or 
other seminary of learning duly incorporated” (Digest of 
the Canons, p. 20). 


See Eden, Theol. Dict. s. v.; Hook, Church Dict. s. v. 


Tittle (diminutive of fi), an old English word sig- 
nifving the merest. trifle (see Plumptre, Bible Educator, 
iv, 211), is used in the A. V. (Matt. v, 18; Luke xvi, 
17) as a rendering for kepaia, a little horn, hence a point 
(e.g. of a sailyard, Lucan, Narig. 4; Polyb. xiv, 10, 
11; of an island, Philostr. Vit. Soph. i, 21, 2); in the 
New Test. the apex of a Heb. letter, such as distin- 
guishes 3 from “, 3 from 3, i.e. the slightest distinc- 
tion (so Philo, in Flacc. p. 984 b). See Jor. 


Tittmann, Johann August Heinrich, a Ger- 
man divine, was boru at. Langensalza, Aug. 1, 1773. He 
studied at Wittenberg and Leipsic, and in 1796 became 
one of the theological professors in the latter of these 
universities. He died Dec. 30, 1831. His writings are 
numerous, and belong to various departments of sacred 
science. The following only need to be specified here: 
Theolog. Encyklop. (1798) :—De Synonymis N. T. (1829), 
the second part of which was edited after his death by 
Becher (1832); the whole, with some appended disser- 
tations, translated into English by Craig ( Adinb. Bib. 
Cabinet [1833-37, 2 vols.]):—and his edition of the 
Greek New Test.,“‘ad fidem optimorum librorum re- 
cens.” (1820-24). His polemical writings, in which he 
labors to reconcile theology with philosophy, and to de- 
fend evangelical truth against rationalism, are the most 
valu ible productions of his pen. 


Tittmann, Karl Christian, father of the preced- 
ing, was boru at Grossbardau, neat Grimma, Aug. 20, 


1744. He was appointed deacon at Langensalza in 


1770, professor of theology and provost at Wittenberg 
in 1775, and general superintendent there in 1784. In 
1789 he was made Kirchenrath and superintendent at 
Dresden, and died there, Dec. 6, 1820. He was a man 
of cultured and elegant rather than powerful mind, 
anil was deeply imbued with pious feeling and -evangeli- 
cal sentiment. ‘These characteristics are apparent in 
his Weletemata Sacra sive Comment. Exegetico-crit.- 
dogmaticus in Evang. Joannis (Lips. 1816), a work full 
of good thoughts, good sense, and genuine piety, but 
deficient in critical acumen and exegetical ability. 
It has been translated into English, and forms 2 vols. 
of the Edinb. Bib. Cabinet. In his Opuscula Theolo- 
gica (1803) are some dissertations of an exegetical 
character. Perhaps his best work is his Tractatus de 
Vestigiis Gnosticorum in N. T. frustra Quesitis (Lips. 
1773). 

Titular Bishops are bishops with no stated charge, 
but who are bishops in partibus infidelium. The custom 
arose in the 12th and 13th centuries in the assigning of 
bishops to those parts which, though once Christian- 
ized, had at length fallen under Saracen dominion. ‘The 
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Church of Rome adopts the same custom, and has bish- 
ops of Tarsus, Ephesus, Aleppo, ete. This Church has 
229 titulars. The primitive Church made it a law that 
no one should be ordained at large, but should have a 
specitic charge. “This rule concerned bishops as well as 
the inferior clergy ; for the nullatenenses of later ages, as 
Panormita calls titular and utopian bishops, were rarely 
known in the primitive Church.” 


Tittilus, the Latin name given to early churches, 
as if in contradistinction to the martyria, or those erect- 
ed over the graves of martyrs. See Martyk; MENSA. 
The tituli of the Middle Ages were parish churches un- 
der the care of presbyters, who took their titles from 
them. Why they were called tituli is not exactly 
agreed among learned men. Baronius says that it is 
because they had the sign of the cross upon them, by 
which sign or title they were known to belong to Christ. 
See TIrrLe. 


Ti’tus (Grecized Tiroç, a common Latin name, e. g. 
of the celebrated Roman emperor whose triumphal arch 
[q. v.] still stands in Rome; once in the Apocrypha (2 
Mace. xi, 34] of a Roman ambassador to the Jews [see 
MANLIvs]), a noted Christian teacher, and fellow-labor- 
er of Paul. He was of Greek origin (possibly a native 
of Antioch ), but was converted by the apostle, who 
therefore calls him his own son in the faith (Gal. ti, 3; 
Tit. i, 4). This is all that we know of his early history. 
The following is an account of his later movements and 
of the epistle to him. King (Who was St. Titus? [ Dub- 
lin, 1853, 8vo]) tries to identify him with Timothy. 

1. Sources of Information.—Our materials for the bi- 
ography of this companion of Paul must be drawn en- 
tirely from the notices of him in the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, the Galatians, and to Titus himself, 
combined with the Second Epistle to Timothy. He is 
not mentioned in the Acts at all. The reading Tirov 
"lovorov in Acts xviii, 7 is too precarious for any infer- 
ence to be drawn from it. Wieseler, indeed, lays some 
slight stress upon it (Chronol. des apost. Zeit. [ Gött. 
1848], p. 204), but this is in connection with a theory 
which needs every help. As to a recent hypothesis 
that Titus and Timothy were the same person (King, 
Who was St, Titus? [Dublin, 1853]), it is certainly in- 
genious, but quite untenable (see 2 Tim. iv, 10). The 
| same may be said of the suggestion of Miircker (Mei- 

ning. 1861), that Titus of the epistles is the same per- 
son with Silvanus, or Silas, of the Acts, although there is 
nothing that absolutely forbids such an identification. 
2. His Known Journeys.—Taking the passages in the 
epistles in the chronological order of the events referred 
to, we turn first to Gal. ii, 1,3. We conceive the jour- 
ney mentioned here to be identical with that (recorded 
/in Acts xv) in which Paul and Barnabas went from 
Antioch to Jerusalem to the conference which was to 
decide the question of the necessity of circumcision to 
the Gentiles (A.D. 47). Here we see Titus in close as- 
sociation with Paul and Barnabas at Antioch. He goes 
with them to Jerusalem. He is, in fact, one of the rivec 
| NAOI of Acts xv, 2, who were deputed to accompany them 
| from Antioch. His circumcision was either not insist- 
ed on at Jerusalem, or, if demanded, was firmly resisted 
(ork nvayKkacsn wepitpnsivar). He is very emphat- 
j ically spoken of as a Gentile C'EXAny), by which is 
most probably meant that both his parents were Gen- 
tiles. Here is a double contrast from Timothy, who 
was circumcised by Paul’s own directions, and one of 
whose parents was Jewish (xvi, 1,3; 2 Tim. i, 5; iii, 
15). ‘Titus would seem, on the occasion of the council, 
to have been specially a representative of the church 
of the uncircumcision. 

It is to our purpose to remark that, in the passage 
cited above, Titus is so mentioned as apparently to im- 
ply that he had become personally known to the Gala- 
tian Christians, This, again, we combine with two 
other circumstances, viz. that the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians and the Second Epistle to the Corinthians were 
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probably written within a few months of each other 
[see GALATIANS, EpIsrLE To], and both during the 
same journey. From the latter of these two epistles 
we obtain fuller notices of Titus in connection with 
Paul. 

After leaving Galatia (Acts xviii, 23), and spending 
a long time at Ephesus (xix, 1-xx, 1), the apostle pro- 
ceeded to Macedonia by way of Troas. Here he ex- 
pected to meet Titus (2 Cor. ii, 13), who had been sent 
on a mission to Corinth. In this hope he was disap- 
pointed [see Troas), but in Macedonia ‘Titus joined 
him (vii, 6, 7, 13-15). Here we begin to see not only 
the above-mentioned fact of the mission of this disciple 
to Corinth, and the strong personal affection which sub- 
sisted between him and Paul (iv ry mapovoia abrod, 
ver. 7), but also some part of the purport of the mission 
itself. It had reference to the immoralities at Corinth 
rebuked in the first epistle, and to the effect of that 
first epistle on the offending Church. We learn, fur- 
ther, that the mission was so far successful and satis- 
factory: avayyeAAwy Tv væv eEmiToInoty (ver. 7), 
éAumHInrE cig peTavovay (ver. 9), THY TaYTwWY væv 
Umakony (ver. 15); and we are enabled also to draw 
from the chapter a strong conclusion regarding the 
warm zeal and sympathy of Titus, his grief for what 
was evil, his rejoicing over what was good: ry mapa- 
xANoE } TapEKANSH td vpiv (ver. 7); avamémavurat 
TO mvua avro’ ato TavTwy vpwy (ver. 13); Ta 
OTNAYXVA AUTOU TEPLTTOTENWE tig vug sorLY (ver. 
15). But if we proceed further we discern another 
part of the mission with which he-was intrusted. This 
had reference to the collection, at that time in progress, 
for the poor Christians of Judea—xcaSwe mpoevnpčarTo, 
viii, 6, a phrase which shows that he had been active 
and zealous in the matter, while the Corinthians them- 
selves seem to have been rather remiss. This connec- 
tion of his mission with the gathering of these char- 
itable funds is also proved by another passage, which 
contains, moreover, an implied assertion of his integrity 
in the business (un re éwAsovéxrnoey vag Tiros, xii, 
18), and a statement that Paul himself had sent him on 
the errand (zapexaXeca Tiror, ibid.). Thus we are 
` prepared for what the apostle now proceeds to do after 
his encouraging conversations with Titus regarding the 
Corinthian Church. He sends him back from Mace- 
donia to Corinth, in company with two other trust- 
worthy Christians [see TRopHimMus; Tycuicus ], bear- 
ing the second epistle, and with an earnest request 
( wapaxaXéaat, Vill, 6; TY TapaKdynay, ver. 17) that 
he would see to the completion of the collection, which 
he had zealously promoted on his late visit (iva caSwe 
mpooevnpsuro, ovtwe Kai emeredeoy, ver. 6), Titus him- 
self being in nowise backward in undertaking the com- 
mission. On a review of all these passages, elucidating 
as they do the characteristics of the man, the duties he 
discharged, and his close and faithful co-operation with 
Paul, we see how much meaning there is in the apos- 
tle’s short and forcible description of him (Eire w7ép 
Terov, Kowwwrog ipic rai siç Ya ouvepyoc, Ver. 23). 

All that has preceded is drawn from direct state- 
meuts in the epistles; but by indirect though fair in- 
ference we can arrive at something further, which gives 
coherence to the rest, with additional elucidations of 
the close connection of Titus with Paul and the Corin- 
thian Church. It has generally been considered doubt- 
ful who the adeAgot were (1 Cor. xvi, 11, 12) that took 
the first epistle to Corinth. Timothy, who had been 
recently sent thither from Ephesus (Acts xix, 22), could 
not have been one of them (àv éA\Sy Tip. 1 Cor. xvi, 
10), and Apollos declined the commission (ver. 12). 
There can be little doubt that the messengers who took 
that first letter were ‘Titus and his companion, whoever 
that might be, who is mentioned with him in the sec- 
ond letter (Mlapexadesa Tirov, kai ovvariorea Tov 
aded gor, 2 Cor. xii, 18). This view was held by Mac- 
knight, and very clearly set forth by him (Transl. of 
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451, 674; ii, 2,7, 124). It has been more recently given 
by Prof. Stanley (Corinthians, 2d ed. p. 348, 492), but 
it has been worked out by no one so elaborately as by 
Prof. Lightfoot (Camb. Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, ii, 201, 202). There is some danger of con- 
fusing Titus and the brother (2 Cor. xii, 18), i.e. the 
brethren of 1 Cor. xvi, 11, 12, who (according to this 
view) took the first letter, with Titus and the brethren 
(2 Cor. viii, 16-24) who took the second letter. As to 
the connection between the two contemporaneous mis- 
sions of Titus and Timotheus, this observation may be 
made here, that the difference of the two errands may 
have had sume connection with a difference in the 
characters of the two agents. If Titus was the firmer 
and more energetic of the two men, it was natural to 
give him the task of enforcing the apostle’s rebukes, 
and urging on the flagging business of the collection. 

A considerable interval now elapses before we come 
upon the next notices of this disciple. Paul’s first im- 
prisonment is concluded, aud his last trial is impending. 
In the interval between the two, he and Titus were to- 
gether in Crete (azéXtz0v os iv Kpnrg, Tit.i, 5). We 
see Titus remaining in the island when Paul left it, and 
receiving there a letter written to him by the apostle. 
From this lettcr we gather the following biographical 
details: In the first place, we learn that he was origi- 
nally converted through Paul’s instrumentality ; this 
must be the meaning of the phrase yyijotoy réxvor, 
which occurs sv emphatically in the opening of the 
epistle (ver. 4). Next we learn the various particulars 
of the responsible duties which he had to discharge in 
Crete. He is to complete what Paul had been obliged 
to leave unfinished (iva rd Asizorra imdopSHay, ver. 
5), and he is to organize the Church throughout the 
island by appointing presbyters in every city. See 
GORTYNA; Lasæa. Instructions are given as to the 
suitable character of such presbyters (ver. 6-9); and we 
learn, further, that we have here the repetition of in- 
structions previously furnished by word of mouth (we 
éyw cou Ouerakapny, ver. 5). Next he is to control and 
bridle (e¢mtoropuZery, ver. 11) the restless and mischie- 
vous Judaizers, and he is to be peremptory in so doing 
( Xeyye avroty azordpwe, ver. 13), Injunctions in 
the same spirit are reiterated (ii, 1, 15; iii, 8). He is 
to urge the duties of a decorous and Christian life upon 
the women (ii, 3-5), some of whom (zpeoBuriO«g, ver. 3), 
possibly, had:something of an official character (xaXo- 
CWacKadoue, tva owppovičwor ràg véag, ver.3,4). He 
is to be watchful over his own conduct (ver.7); he is to 
impress upon the slaves the peculiar duties of their po- 
sition (ver. 9, 10); he is to check all social and political 
turbulence (ili, 1), and also all wild theological specula- 
tions (ver. 9); and to exercise discipline on the hereti- 
cal (ver. 10). When we consider all these particulars 
of his duties, we see not only the confidence reposed in 
him by the apostle, but the need there was of determi- 
nation and strength of purpose, and therefore the prob- 
ability that this was his character; and all this is en- 
hanced if we bear in mind his isolated and unsnpported 
position in Crete, and the lawless and immoral charac- 
ter of the Cretans themselves, as testitied by their own 
writers (i, 12, 13). See CRETE. 

The notices which remain are more strictly personal. 
Titus is to look for the arrival in Crete of Artemas and 
Tychicus (ili, 12), and then he is to hasten (o7rotdacor) 
to join Paul at Nicopolis, where the apostle is proposing 
to pass the winter (ibid.). Zenas and Apollos are in 
Crete, or expected there; for Titus is to send them on 
their journey, and supply them with whatever they 
need for it (ver. 18). It is observable that Titus and 
Apollos are brought into juxtaposition here, as they 
were before in the discussion of the mission from Ephe- 
sus'to Corinth. 

The movements of Paul, with which these later in- 
structions to Titus are connected, are considered else- 
where. See PauL; Timotuy. We need only observe 


the Apostolical Epistles, with Comm. [ Edinb. 1829], i, | here that there would be great difficulty in inserting 
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the visits to Crete and Nicopolis in any of the journeys 
recorded in the Acts, to say nothing of the other objec- 
tions to giving the epistle any date anterior to the voy- 
age to Rome. See Trrus, EpistLe ‘ro. On the other 
hand, there is no difficulty in arranging these circum- 
stances, if we suppose Paul to have travelled and writ- 
ten after being liberated from Rome, while thus we 
gain the further advantage of an explanation of what 
Paley has well called the affinity of this epistle and the 
first to Timothy. Whether Titus did join the apostle 
at Nicopolis we cannot tell, But we naturally connect 
the mention of this place with what Paul wrote at no 
great interval of time afterwards, in the last of the Pas- 
toral Epistles (Tíroç eic AaApariay, 2 Tim. iv, 10); for 
Dalmatia lay to the north of Nicopolis, at no great dis- 
tance from it. See Nicopotis. From the form of the 
whole sentence, it seems probable that this disciple had 
been with Paul in Rome during his final imprisonment: 
but this cannot be asserted confidently. The touching 
words of the apostle in this passage might seem to im- 
ply some reproach, and we might draw from them the 
conclusion that Titus became a second Demas: but, on 
the whole, this seems a harsh and unnecessary judgment. 

3. Traditionary Close of his Career.—W hatever else 
remains is legendary, though it may contain elements 
of truth. ‘Titus is connected by tradition with Dalma- 
tia, and he is said to have been an object of much rev- 
erence in that region. This, however, may simply be a 
result of the passage quoted immediately above: and it 
is observable that of all the churches in modern Dal- 
matia (Neale, Eccleswlogical Notes on Dalm. p. 175) 
not one is dedicated to him. ‘The traditional connec- 
tion of Titus with Crete is much more specitic and con- 
stant, though here again we cannot be certain of the 
facts. He is said to have been permanent bishop in 
the island, and to have died there at an advanced age 
(Eusebius, Hist, Eccles. iti, 4,2; Theodoret, Ad 1 Tim. 
iii, 1; Const, A post. vii, 46; Jerome, Ad Tit. ii, 7; Isi- 
dore, Vit. Sanct. 87). The modern capital, Candia, ap- 
pears to claim the honor of being his burial- place 
(Cave, Apostolici, 1716, p. 42). In the fragment De 
Vita et Actis Titi, by the lawyer Zenas (Fabricius, Cod. 
Apoc. N. T. ii, 831, 832), Titus is called bishop of Gor- 
tyna; and on the old site of Gortyna is a ruined church, 
of ancient and solid masonry, which bears the name of 
St. Titus, and where service is occasionally celebrated 
by priests from the neighboring hamlet óf Metropolis 
(Falkener, Remains in Crete, from a MS. History of Can- 
dia, by Onorio Belli, p. 23). The cathedral of Megalo- 
Castron, in the north of the island, is also dedicated to 
this saint. Lastly, the name of Titus was the watch- 
word of the Cretans when they were invaded by the 
Venetians; and the Venetians themselves, after their 
_ conquest of the island, adopted him to some of the hon- 
ors of a patron saint; for as the response after the pray- 
er for the Doge of Venice was “ Sancte Marce, tu nos 
adjuva,” so the response after that for the duke of Can- 
dia was “ Sancte Tite, tu nos adjuva” (Pashley, Travels 
in Crete, i, 6,175). The day on which Titus is com- 
memorated is Jan. 4 in the Latin calendar, and Aug. 
25 in the Greek. 

We must not leave unnoticed the striking though 
extravagant panegyric of Titus by his successor in the 
see of Crete, Andreas Cretensis (published, with Am- 
philochius and Methodins, by Combefis, Paris, 1644 ). 
This panegyric has many excellent points, e. g. it incor- 
porates well the more important passages from the Sec- 
ond Epistle to the Corinthians. The following are 
stated as facts. ‘Titus is related to the proconsul of the 
island: among his ancestors are Minos and Rhada- 
manthus (oi ¿x Acé¢). Early in life he obtains a copy 
of the Jewish Scriptures, and learns Hebrew in a short 
time. He goes to Judea, and is present on the occa- 
sion mentioned in Acts i, 15. His conversion takes place 
before that of Paul himself, but afterwards he attaches 
himself closely to the apostle. Whatever the value of 
these statements may be, the following description of 
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Titus (p. 156) is worthy of quotation: ò mpwroc rij¢ 
Kpntwy ixcdrnoiag Sepéidtog’ råe aAnSetac ò orvXog * 
TO THC WiorEws Epecopa’ TwY EvayyEALKWY kypvypá- 
Twv ù aoiynrog cadmey—E* rò bmv ris Tavdov 
yAwrrng amhynpa. 

See Walch, De Tito Viro Apostolic. (Jen. 1741; also 
in his Miscellan. Sacru [Amst. 1744], p. 708 sq.); How- 
son, Companions of St. Paul (Lond. 1871), ch. v. 

TITUS, EristLe ro. This is the third of the so- 
called Pastoral Epistles of Paul, following immediately 
after those to Timothy. 

I. Authenticity.—In this respect there are no special- 
ties in this epistle which require any very elaborate 
treatment distinct from the other Pastoral Letters of 
Paul. See Trmoruy, First EPISTLE ro. If those two 
were not genuine, it would be difficult confidently to 
maintain the genuineness of this. On the other hand, 
if the Epistles to Timothy are received as Paul’s, there 
is not the slightest reason for doubting the authorship 
of that to Titus. Amid the various combinations which 
are found among those who-have been sceptical on the 
subject of the Pastoral Epistles, there is no instance of 
the rejection of that before us on the part of those who 
have accepted the other two. So far, indeed, as these 
doubts are worth considering at all, the argument is 
more in favor of this than of either of those. Tatian 
accepted the Epistle to Titus, and rejected the other 
two. Origen mentions some who excluded 2 Tim., but 
kept 1 Tim. with Titus. Schleiermacher and Neander 
invert this process of doubt in regard to the letters ad- 
dressed to Timothy, ‘but believe that Paul wrote the 
present letter to Titus. Credner, too, believes it to be 
genuine, though he pronounces 1 Tim. to be a forgery, 
and 2 Tim. a compound of two epistles. i 

To turn now from opinions to direct external evi- 
dence, this epistle stands on quite as tirm a ground as 
the others of the pastoral group, if not a firmer ground. 
Nothing can well be more explicit than the quotations 
and references in Irenæus, C. Heres. i, 16, 3 (see Tit. iii, 
10); Clem. Alex. Strom. i, 350 (comp. Tit. i, 12), and 
iii, 3,4; by Tertull. De Prescr. Her. c.6 (comp. Tit. iii, 
10, 11), and Adv. Marc. v, 21; and by Origen, in many 
places (Lardner, Works, vol. ii, 8vo); to say nothing of ` 
earlier allusions in Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph. 47 (see 
Tit. iii, 4), which can hardly be doubted; Theoph. 4d 
Autol, ii, 95 (see Tit. iii, 5); iii, 126 (see ver. 1), which 
are probable; and Clem. Rom. 2 Cor. i (see ibid.), which 
is possible, 

As to internal features, we may notice, in the first 
place, that the Epistle to Titus has all the characteris- 
tics of the other Pastoral Epistles. See, for instance, 
moro¢ 6 Aóyoc (iii, 8), Vytaivovea ĉıðaoradia (i, 9; ii, 
1; comp.i, 13; ii, 8), cwppovety, cwHpwy, cwHpdrwe (i, 
8; ii, 5, 6, 12), cwriptoc, ewrnp, owlw (1, 3,4; ii, 10, 11, 
13; iii, 4, 5, 7), lovdatxcot ùo (i, 14; comp. iii, 9), 
imomavera (ii, 13), esos Bera (i, 1), EXeog (iii, 5; in i, 4 
the word is doubtful). All this tends to show that this 
letter was written about the same time and under simi- 
lar. circumstances with the other two. But, on the oth- 
er hand, this epistle has marks in its phraseology and 
style which assimilate it to the general body of the 
Epistles of Paul. Such may fairly be reckoned the fol- 
lowing: enpvypare ò émtorevony iyw (1,3); the quota- 
tion from a heathen poet (ver. 12); the use of add«iuoc 
(ver. 16); the “going off at a word” (owripoc . . . ème- 
gpavn yap... owrnpiog ... ii, 10,11); and the modes 
in which the doctrines of the atonement (ver. 13) and 
of free justification (iii, 5-7) come to the surface. As to 
any difficulty arising from supposed indications of ad- 
vanced hierarchical arrangements, it is to be observed 
that in this epistle zpecBurepoc and ¿riokoroç are used 
as synonymous (tva xaraornoye mpeoBurTépouc ... 
Get yap roy éioxoToy. .. . i, 5,7), just as they are in 
the address at Miletus about the year A.D. 55 (Acts xx, 
17, 28). At the same time, this epistle has features of 
its own, especially a certain tone of abruptness and se- 
verity, which probably arises partly out of the circum- 
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stances of the Cretan population [see CRETE], partly 
out of the character of Titus himself. If all these things 
are put together, the phenomena are seen to be very 
unlike what would be presented by a forgery, to say 
nothing of the general overwhelming difficulty of im- 
agining who could have been the writer of the Pastoral 
Epistles, if it were not Paul himself. 

To the objections of the German critics, founded upon 
the difficulty of ascertaining the proper date of this epis- 
tle, the best reply will be furnished by ascertaining, if 
possible, when and where the epistle was written (see 
below); but even should we fail in this, it would be 
strange were we to relinquish our conviction of the au- 
thenticity of an ancient writing simply because, possess- 
ing very imperfect information as to many parts of the 
alleged author’s history, we were unable to say with cer- 
tainty when he was in circumstances to compose it. 

II. Date.—The only circumstances stated in the epis- 
tle itself calculated to aid us in determining this ques- 
tion are, that at the time it was written Paul had re- 
cently visited Crete (i, 5); that he was about to spend 
the winter in Nicopolis (iii, 12); and that Apollos was 
about to visit Crete, on his way to some other place 
(ver. 13). There are three hypotheses that have been 
formed in order to meet these facts, especially the first, 
namely Paul’s visit to Crete. 

1. We learn from the Acts of the Apostles that Paul 
visited Crete on his voyage to Rome (xxvii, 7); but the 
shortness of his visit at that time, the circumstances 
under which it was made, and the improbability of his 
expecting to spend the ensuing winter at Nicopolis, 
place it out of the question to suppose that it was to 
this visit he refers in this epistle. As this is, however, 
the only visit recorded by Luke, in rejecting it we are 
forced to suppose another visit, and to find some period 
in the apostle’s life when it was probable that such a 
visit was paid. 

2. It has been thought by Hug that the period re- 
ferred to in Acts xviii, 18, 19 admits of our placing this 
visit to Crete within it. Paul. at that time, was on his 
journey from Corinth to Palestine, but on some account 
or other landed at Ephesus. This leads to the sugges- 
tion that the apostle must either voluntarily have de- 
parted from the usual course in order to visit some place 
lying between Corinth and Ephesus; or that he must 
have been driven by stress of weather from the course 
he meant to pursue. In either case the probability of 
his visiting Crete at that time is strong. We find, from 
the above statement made by Paul in this epistle, that 
Apollos, if at this time on his way from Ephesus to 
Corinth (Acts xviii, 24, 27; xix, 1), was to touch at 
Crete; which, it has been assumed, renders it not im- 
probable that it was customary for ships sailing between 
these two ports to call at Crete by the way; and Paul 
may have availed himself of this practice in order to 
visit Crete before going to Palestine. Or he may have 
sailed in a ship bound directly from Corinth to Pales- 
tine, and have been driven out of his course, shipwreck- 
ed on Crete, and obliged to sail thence to Ephesus as 
his only remaining method of getting to his original 
destination—a supposition which will not appear very 
improbable when we remember that Paul must have 
suffered several shipwrecks of which Luke gives no ac- 
count (2 Cor. xi, 25, 26); and that his getting to Ephe- 
sus on his way from Corinth to Palestine is a fact for 
which, in some way or other, we are bound to account. 
(Paul evidently, however, took that route as the only 
one of general travel, there being no vessel sailing di- 
rect from Corinth to Cesarea or Antioch.) It was while 
staying on this occasion at Ephesus that Hug supposes 
Paul to have written this epistle. 

As confirmatory of this have been adduced the two 
other facts above referred to as mentioned in the epis- 
tle itself, viz. the visit of Apollos to Crete, and Paul's in- 
tention to winter at Nicopolis. From Acts xix, 1 we 
learn that during the time Apollos was residing at Cor- 
inth, whence he had gone from Ephesus, Paul was en- 
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gaged in a tour through the upper coasts (viz. Phrygia 
and Galatia; comp. Acts xviii, 23), which ended in his 
return to Ephesus, This tour was commenced after the 
apostle had been at Jerusalem and Antioch (ver. 22). 
It appears, therefore, that Paul left Antioch much about 
the same time that Apollos reached Corinth. But Apol- 
los went to Corinth from Ephesus, Paul went to Jerusa- 
lem from Ephesus. At this city, therefore, they may 
have met; and before leaving it Paul perhaps wrote 
this epistle, and gave it to Apollos to deliver to Titus at 
Crete, on his way to Corinth. 

Further, Paul went up to Jerusalem to keep the feast ; 
after which he visited Antioch, and then travelled for 
some considerable time in Upper Asia. He, therefore, 
is supposed to have spent the winter somewhere in Asia 
Minor. (On the contrary, he seems to have rapidly 
passed through that region.) Now there was a town 
named Nicopolis, between Antioch and Tarsus, near to 
which, if not through which, Paul must pass on his way 
from Antioch to Galatia (Strabo, xiv, 465, ed. Casaubon, 
fol. 1587). May not this have been the very place re- 
ferred to in Tit. iii, 12? In such a locality it was quite 
natural for Paul to desire to spend the winter; and as 
Titus was a native of Asia, it would be well known to 
him, especially if he knew what route the apostle de- 
signed to pursue, All this, it is held, supports the hy- 
pothesis that Paul wrote this epistle before leaving 
Ephesus to go to Syria. 

Another circumstance alleged in favor of this hypoth- 
esis is the close resemblance in sentiment and phraseol- 
ogy between this epistle and the first Epistle to Timo- 
thy. This resemblance is so close, and in some partic- 
ulars so peculiar, that we are naturally led to cunclude 
that both must have been written while the samc lead- 
ing ideas and forms of expression were occupying the 
apostle’s mind. Now the First Epistle to Timothy is 
held by the maintainers of this theory to have been 
written after Paul had left Ephesus the second time to 
go into Macedonia, that is, about two years and a half 
after the period when Hug supposes the Epistle to Titus 
to have been written. To some this may appear too 
long a time to justify any stress being laid upon the 
similarity of the two epistles in this question of their 
respective dates; but when it is remembered that during 
the interval Paul had been dealing at Ephesus with 
very much the same class of persons, to whom a great 
part of both epistles refer, and that both are addressed 
to persons holding the same peculiar office, the force of 
this objection will be weakened. 

Against this date, on the contrary, may justly be 
adduced the many precarious, and (as above seen) some 
positively inaccurate, assumptions necessary to its sup- 
port. The main objection, however, is the exceeding 
improbability that Paul, while on his way from Cor- 
inth to Palestine, which he was in haste to reach by 
a given day (Acts xviii, 18, 20, 21), could have found 
time to stop at Crete, found numerous churches there 
(Tit. i, 5), and leave Titus in charge of them. Nor 
have we any evidence that on the voyage in question 
Paul was accompanied by Titus; nor yet that the indi- 
viduals mentioned in iii, 12, 13, were at that time so lo- 
cated with reference to Paul and Titus. For these and 
other reasons, this hypothesis must be discarded as too 
problematical throughout. , 

3. As to the time and place and other circumstances 
of the writing of this epistle, the following scheme of 
filling up Paul’s movements after his first imprisonment 
will satisfy all the conditions of the case: We may sup- 
pose him (possibly after accomplishing his long-project- 
ed visit to Spain) to have gone to Ephesus, and taken 
voyages from thence, first to Macedonia and then to 
Crete; during the former to have written the First Epis- 
tle to Timothy, and after returning from the latter to 
have written the Epistle to Titus, being at the time of 
despatching it on the point of starting for Nicopolis, to 
which place he went, taking Miletus and Corinth on 
the way. At Nicopolis we may conceive him to have 
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been finally apprehended and taken to Rome, whence he 
wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy. Other possible 
combinations may be seen in Birks (//ore Apostolice, 
at the end of his edition of the //or@ Pauline, p. 299- 
301) and in Wordsworth (Greek Testament, iii, 418, 421). 
It is an undoubted mistake to endeavor tu Insert this 
epistle in any period of that part of Paul's life which is 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. There is iu this 
writing that unmistakable difference of style (as com- 
pared with the earlier epistles) which associates the 
Pastoral Letters with one another, and with the latest 
period of Paul's life; and it seems strange that this 
should have been so slightly observed by good scholars 
and exact chronologists, e. g. Archdn. Evans (Script. 
Riog. iii. 327-333) and Wieseler (Chronol, des apost. Zeil- 
«alt, 329-355), who, approaching the subject in very dif- 
ferent ways, agree in holding the foregoing theory (No. 
2) that this letter was written at Ephesus (between 1 
and 2 Cor.), when the apostle was in the early part of his 
third missionary journey (Acts xix). See PauL; Tirus. 

IH. Design and Contents.—The task which Paul had 
committed to Titus, when he left him in Crete, was one 
of no small difficulty, The character of the people was 
unsteady, insincere, and quarrelsome; they were given 
to greediness, licentiousness, falsehood, and drunkenness, 
in no ordinary degree; and the Jews who had settled 


among them appear to have even gone beyond the natives | 


in immorality, Among such a people it was no easy oftice 
which Titus had to sustain when commissioned to carry 
forward the work which Paul had begun, and to set in 
order the affairs of the churches which had arisen there, 
especially as heretical teachers had already crept in 
among them. Hence Paul addressed to him this epis- 
ile, the main design of which is to direct him how to 
discharge with success the duties to which he had been 
appointed. For this reason the apostle dilates upon the 
personal qualifications of Church officers and members, 
and their functions, with such local allusions as rendered 
these directions especially pertinent. After the intro- 
ductory salutation, which has marked peculiarities (i, 
1-4), Titus is enjoined to appoint suitable presbyters in 
the Cretan Church, and spectally such as shall be sound 
in doctrine and able to refute error (ver. 5-9). The 
apostle then passes to a description of the coarse char- 
acter of the Cretans, as testitied by their own writers, 
and the mischief caused by Judaizing error among the 
Christians of the island (ver. 10--16). In opposition to 
this, Titus is to urge sound and practical Christianity 
on all classes (ii, 1-0), on the older men (ver. 2), on the 
older women, and especially in regard to their influence 
over the vounger women (ver. 3-5), on the younger 
men (ver. 6-8), on slaves (ver. 9, 10), taking heed mean- 
while that he himself is a pattern of good works (ver. 7). 
The grounds of all this are given in the free grace which 
trains the Christian to self-denying and active piety 
(ver. 11, 12), in the glorious hope of Christ’s second ad- 
vent (ver. 13), and in the atonement by which he has 
purchased us to be his people (ver. 14). All these les- 
sons ‘Titus is to urge with fearless decision (ver. 15). 
Next, obedience to rulers is enjoined, with geutleness 
and forbearance towards all men (iii, 1, 2), these duties 
being again rested on our sense of past sin (ver. 3), and 
on the gift of new spiritual life and free justification 
(ver. 4-7). With these practical duties are contrasted 
those idle speculations which are to be carefully avoid- 
ed (ver. 8,9); and with regard to those men who are 
positively heretical, a peremptory charge is given (ver. 
10,11). Some personal allusions then follow: Artemas 
or Tychicus may be expected at Crete, and on the ar- 
rival of either of them Titus is to hasten to join the 
apostle at Nicopolis, where he intends to winter; Zenas 
the lawver, also, and Apollos, are to be provided with all 
that is necessary for a journey in prospect (ver. 12, 13), 
Finally, before the concluding messages of salutation, 
an admonition is given to the Cretan Christians, that 
they give heed to the duties of practical useful piety 
(ver, 14, 15). 
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IV. Commentaries.—The following are the special ex- 
egetical helps on the whole of this epistle exclusively : 
Megander, /rpositio (includ. Tim. ] (Basil. 1336, 8vo) ; 
Willich, Fænpositio (Lips. 1540, 8ve) ; Hoffmann, Commen- 
tarius (Freft. 1541, 8vo); Culmann, Note (Norib. 1546, 
8vo); Alesius, Explicatio (Lips. 1550, Svo); Espenceeus 
[ Rom. Cath. ], Commentarius (Par. 1568,8vo); Huunius, 
Expositio (Marp. 1587, 1604; Vitemb. 1610, 8vo) ; Rho- 
domann, Commentarius (Jen. 1597, 8v0); Maglian [ R.C.], 
Commentarius (Lugd. 1609, 4to); Sotto [R. C.J, Com- 
mentarius (includ. Tim. ] (Par. 1610, fol.) ; Taylor, Com- 
mentary (Camb. 1612, 4to; 1658, fol.) ; Scultetus, Obser- 
vationes [includ. Tim. and Philem.] (Freft. 1624; Vi- 
temb. 1630, 4t0); Goupil [R. C.], Paraphrasis (Par. 
1644, 8vo); Daillé, Sermons [ Fr.] (ibid. 1655, 8vo); Ho- 
bert [R. C. ], Expositio (includ. Tim. and Philem. ] (ibid. 
1656, 8vo); Wallis, Erpositio (Oxon. 1657, 8vo); Fecht, 
Expositio (Rost. 1692, 1700, 4to); Rappolt, Observationes, 
{in his Opp. i,781); Breithaupt, Kxercitatio (Hal. 1703, 
4to); Outhof, Verklaaring (Amst. 1704, 4to); Zentgrav, 
Commentarius (Arg. 1706, 4to); Gebhard, Paraphrasis 
(Gryph. 1714, 4to); Koehnen, Verklaaring (Utr. 1724, 
4to); Vitringa, Verklaaring (Franek, 1728, 4to); Ram- 
bach, Erklärung (includ. Gal.] (Gies. 1739, 4to); Van 
Haven, Commentatio (Hal. 1742, 4to); Hurter, Commen- 
tarius (Schafh. 1744, 4to); Mosheim, Erklärung (ed. 
Von Einem, Stend. 1779, 4to); Kunöl, kzplicatio (Lips. 
1788, 4to); Van den Ess, Compusitio (L. B. 1825, 8vo); 
Paterson, Commentary | includ. Tim. ] (Lond. 1848, 18mo) ; 
Graham, Commentary (ibid. 1860, 12mo). See EPISTLE. 


Titus, bishop or Bostra, in Arabia, was driven from 
his see, under Julian, A.D. 362; returned under Valen- 
tinian; and died about A.D. 371. He wrote Contru 
Manicheos Lib, 111, which is extant in a Latin transla- 
lation in Biblioth. Patr. tom. iv. A discourse On the 
Branches of Palm, Greek and Latin, and a Commentury 
on Luke,in Latin, have been published under his name, 
but are questioned.—Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. i, 248. See 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Titus, FLavius SABĪNUS VESPASIANUS, emperor of 
Rome, was the eldest son of Vespasian and Flavia Do- 
mitilla, and was born at Rome, Dec. 30, A.D. 40. He 
was educated at the court of Nero with Britannicus, 
and hence acquired some false moral principles which 
afterwards led him into many excesses. He was in 
charge of a legion of the Roman forces in the last war 
of the Jews, and on his father’s elevation to the impe- 
rial throne, he prosecuted the war to a successful close, 
sharing the honors of a triumph jointly with Vespasian. 
Ou his own elevation to the throne, he refurmed his 
habits, and became celebrated for his virtues and popu- 
larity. He died Sept. 13, A.D. 81, in the third vear of 
his reign. His career is given by the ancient histori- 
ans Suetonius and Tacitus, and his connection with the 
Jews by Josephus. Monographs on him have been 
written in Latin by Jung (1761), and in French by Rol- 
land (1830). 





Coin of Titus commemorating the Capture of Judæa. 


Ti’zite (Heb. Titst’, XXD, patrial, as if from some 
unknown place or person called Tits; Sept. Qwaat v.r. 
lease! ; Vulg. Thosaites), the designation of Joha (q.v.), 
the brother of Jediael and son of Shimri, one of the he- 
roes of Davids army named in the supplementary list 
of 1 Chron. xi, 45. The word is possibly a corruption 
for XDN, Tirzite, i. e. inhabitant of Tirzah (q. v.). 
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Tablet on the Arch (q. v.) of Titus at Rome representing his Triumphal Car. (See p. 442.) 


To’ah (Heb. To'ach, MM, lowly; Sept. Good v. r. 
Ooove anu Os; Vulg. Thohu), son of Zuph and father 
of Eliel in the genealogy of Heman the Levitical musi- 
cian (1 Chron. vi, 34 [Heb. 19]); elsewhere called by 
the similar name Tonu (1 Sam. i, 1), or the different one 
(1 Chron. vi, 26) NAHATH (q.v.). See SAMUEL, 

Tob (Heb. Téb, 250, good, as everywhere; Sept. 
TwPB; Vulg. Tob), the name of a region or district 
(YN; Sept. yn; Vulg. terra; A.V.“ land”) into which 
Jephthah withdrew when expelled from home by his 
halt-brethren (Judg. xi, 3), and where he remained, at 
the head of a band of freebooters, till he was brought 
back by the sheiks (02771) of Gilead (ver. 5). ‘The 
narrative implies that the land of Tob was not far dis- 
tant from Gilead; at the same time, from the nature of 
the case, it must have lain out towards the eastern des- 
erts. It is undoubtedly mentioned again in 2 Sam. x, 
6, 8 as one of the petty Aramitish kingdoms or states 
which supported the Ammonites in their great conflict 
with David; but in that passage the A. V. presents the 
name literulim as IsHTos (q. vc), i.e. man of Tob, mean- 
ing, according to a common Hebrew idiom, the “men 
of Tob.” After an immense interval it appears again 
(Tøgßiov or Toúßov) in the Maccabean history (1 
Macc. v, 13), and was then the abode of a considerable 
colony of Jews, numbering at least a thousand males. 
See Tose. In 2 Mace. xii, 17 its position under the 
name TUBIENI (q. v.) is defined very exactly as at or 
near Charax, 750 stadia from the strong town Caspis, 
though, as the position of neither of these places is 
known, we are not thereby assisted in the recovery of 
Tob. The Targum and Abarbanel render it simply 
“good land,” while Kimchi and Ben-Gerson look upon 
Tob as the name of the lord or owner of the land. Eu- 
sebius and Jerome make it a country, but say nothing 
of its sitvation (Onomast.s.v.). Ptolemy (Geogr. v, 19) 
mentions a place called GavBa as lying to the south- 
west of Zobah, and therefore possibly to the east or 
north-east of the country of Ammon proper. In Steph- 
anus of Byzantium and in Eckhel (Doctr. Numm. iii, 
852) the names Tubai and Tubeni occur. ‘She name 
Tell Dobbe (Burckhardt, Syria, April 25), or, as it is 
given by the latest explorer of those regions, Tell Dibbe 
(Wetzstein, Map), attached to a ruined site at the south 


end of the Leja, a few miles north-west. of Kenawat, and 
also that of Ed- Dub, some twelve hours east of the moun- 
tain El-Kuleib, are both suggestive of Tob. Accord- 
ing to Schwarz (Pulest. p. 200) the Talmud identi- 
fies it with a Gentile town called Susitha or Chephon, 
somewhere on the south-east shore of the lake of Tibe- 
rias; perhaps the Hippos (q. v.) so often mentioned by 
Josephus, l 


Tob-adoni ‘jah (Heb. 76b A doniyâh, mN AID, 
good is Adonijah; Sept. TwSadoviag v.r. TuBačwßBeia; 
Vulg. Thobadonias), last named of the nine Levites sent 


by Jehoshaphat through the cities of Judah to teach the 
law to the people (2 Chron. xvii, 8). B.C. 910. 


Tobey, ZALmMon, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Norfolk, Conn., July 27, 1791. His parents were Con- 
gregationalists. He pursued his collegiate studies for 
a time at Williams College, and then became a mem- 
ber of Brown University, where he graduated in the 
class of 1817. In the fall of this vear, he was ordained 
to the work of the ministry in Canaan, Conn., and in 
the following spring became pastor of the Baptist Church 
at Fruit Hill, Providence, R. I., where he remained five 
years (1818-23). He became pastor of the Fourth Bap- 
tist Church, Providence, Sept. 2, 1823, where he contin- 
ued for about ten years (1823-33), During this period 
he fraternized chiefly with the Freewill Baptists, the 
Church of which he was pastor largely sympathizing 
with him, After being disconnected with the regular 
Baptists for several years, he returned to that body. 
His subsequent pastorates were in Bristol, R. I. for three 
years; Colebrook, Conn., for five vears; and Pawtuxet, 
R. I. for seven years. Inthe spring of 1851 he removed to 
Warren, R. I. He preached as occasion offered in and 
around Warren for several years. He died in Norfolk, 
Conn., where he was visiting his relatives, Sept. 17, 1858. 
See Rev. Dr. H. Jackson, Funeral Sermon. (J. C. S.) 

Tobi’ah (Heb. Tobiyah’, 33S [once M30, Neh. 
ii, 19). goodness of Jehovah; Sept. Twiag v.r. TwBéta ; 
Vulg. Tobia, Tobias), the name of two men. See also 
TOBIAS; TOBIIAII. 

1. A person whose “children” were a family that re- 
turned with Zerubbabel, but were unable to prove their 
connection with Israel (Ezra ii, 60; Neh. vii, 62). B.C. 
ante 536. 
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2. A base-born ally of the Samaritans who played a 
conspicuous part in the rancorous opposition made by 
Sanballat the Moabite and his adherents to the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem under Nehemiah, B.C. 446. With an 
affectation of scorn, after the manner of Remus in the 
Roman legend, they looked on the constructions of the 
now hopeful and thriving Jews, and contemptuously 
said, “Even if a fox go up, he will break down their 
stone wall” (Neh. iv, 3). The two races of Moab and 
Ammon found in these men fit representatives of that 
hereditary hatred to the Israelites which began before 
the entrance into Canaan, and was not extinct when 
the Hebrews had ceased to exist as a nation. The hor- 
rible story of the origin of the Moabites and Ammon- 
ites, as it was told by the Hebrews, is an index of the 
feeling of repulsion which must have existed between 
these hostile families of men. In the dignified rebuke 
of Nehemiah it received its highest expression: “ Ye 
have no portion, nor right, nor memorial in Jerusalem” 
(ii, 20). But Tobiah, though a slave (ver. 10, 19), un- 
less this be a title of opprobrium, and an Ammonite, 
found means to ally himself with a priestly family, and 
his son Johanan married the daughter of Meshullam 
the son of Berechiah (vi, 18). He himself was the son- 
in-law of Shechaniah the son of Arah (ver. 17), and 
these family relations created for him a strong faction 
among the Jews, and may have had something to do 
with the stern measures which Ezra found it necessary 
to take to repress the intermarriages with foreigners. 
Even a grandson of the high-priest Eliashib had mar- 
ried a daughter of Sanballat (xiii, 28). In xiii, 4 Elia- 
shib is said to have been allied to Tobiah, which would 
imply a relationship of some kind between Tobiah and 
Sanballat, though its nature is not mentioned. The 
evil had spread so far that the leaders of the people 
were compelled to rouse their religious antipathies by 
reading from the law of Moses the strong prohibition 
that the Ammonite and the Moabite should not come 
into the congregation of God forever (ver. 1). Ewald 
(Gesch. iv, 173) conjectures that Tobiah had been a page 
(“slave”) at the Persian court, and, being in favor there, 
had been promoted to be satrap of the Ammonites. But 
it almost seems that against Tobiah there was a stronger 
feeling of animosity than against Sanballat, and that 
this animosity found expression in the epithet “the 
slave,” which is attached to his name. It was Tobiah 
who gave venom to the pitving scorn of Sanballat (Neh. 
iv, 3), and provoked the bitter cry of Nehemiah (ver. 4, 
5); it was Tobiah who kept up communications with 
the factious Jews, and who sent letters to put their 
leader in fear (vi, 17, 19); but his crowning act of in- 
sult was to take up his residence in the Temple in the 
chamber which Eliashib had prepared for him in deti- 
ance of the Mosaic statute. Nehemiah’s patience could 
no longer contain itself, “ therefore,” he says, “I cast 
forth all the household stuff of Tobiah out of the cham- 
ber,” and with this summary act Tobiah disappears 
from history (xiii, 7, 8). See NEHEMIAH. 

Tobiah, BEN-ELIEZER, a Jewish writer, who flour- 
ished at Mayence, A.D. 1107, is the author of a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch and the five Megilloth, i. e. 
the Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
and Esther. This commentary, the proper title of which 
is Lekach Tob (31% Mp>>)—in allusion to his name, as 
is evident from the quotations made by Aben- Ezra 
and Rashbam—but which is erroneously called RP POD 
or NMA NRMPOD, consists both of excerpts from the 
ancient expository works, such as Siphra, Siphre, Tan- 
chuma, etc., and of an attempt at a grammatical expla- 
nation of the text. A portion of it, embracing the com- 
mentaries on Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
was first published at Venice in 1546. With a Latin 
translation it was republished in Ugolino’s Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Sacrarum (ibid. 1764-69), vol. xv, xvi. 
Excerpts of the commentaries on the five Megilloth were 
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published by A. Jellinek (Leips. 1855-58). The whole 
MS. is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Cod. Uri 124). 
See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 427; Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, vi, 
159; Kitto, Cyclop.s. v.; Etheridge, Introd. to Heb. Lit- 
erature, p. 233, 406; De’ Rossi, Diztonurto Storico (Ger- 
man transl.), p. 314; Zunz, Gottesd. Vortrdge, p. 293-295. 
(B. P.) 

Tobi’as (Twßiaç), the Greek form of the name 
Tobiah or Tobijah, as it occurs of two men in the Apoc- 
rypha. 

1. The son of Tobit, and central character in the 
book of that name. See Tosir, Book oF. 

2. The father of Hyrcanus, apparently a man of great 
wealth and reputation at Jerusalem in the time of Se- 
leucus Philopator (2 Macc. iii, 11). B.C. cir. 187. In 
the high-priestly schism which happened afterwards 
[see MeneLavs |, “the sons of Tobias” took a conspicu- 
ous part (Josephus, Ant. xii, 5,1). One of these, Jo- 
seph, who raised himself by intrigue to high favor with 
the Egyptian court, had a son named Hyrcanus (ibid. 4, 
2). It has been supposed that this is the Hyrcanus re- 
ferred to in 2 Macc. iii, 11; and it is not impossible that, 
for some unknown reason (as in the case of the Macca- 
bees), the whole family were called after their grand- 
father, to the exclusion of the father’s name. On the 
other hand, the natural recurrence of names in succes- 
sive generations makes it more probable that the Hyr- 
canus mentioned in Josephus was a nephew of the Hyr- 
canus in 2 Macc. (comp. Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, 
iv, 309; Grimm, Ad Macc, loc. cit.). 

To’bie, the name of a district (rà Twßiov v.r. 
TovBiov; Vulg. loca Tubin), where, in the time of the 
Maccabees, was an extensive colony of Jews (1 Mace. v, 
13); probably identical with the land of Tos (q. v.) 
mentioned in the history of Jephthah (Judg. xi, 3, 5). 

To’biel (Twi, for Heb. 57352, goodness of 
God; comp. Tobael), the father of Tobit and grand- 
father of Tobias (Tobit i, 1). 

Tobi’jah (Heb. Tobiydh, M352 [once (Zech. vi, 10) 
in the prolonged form Tobiya’hu, 28. goodness of 
Jehovah), the name of two men. See also TOBIAH; 
TOBIAS. 

1. (Sept. TwBiac, but some MSS. omit; Vulg. Tho- 
bias.) The eighth named of the nine Levites sent by 
Jehoshaphat to teach the law in the cities of Judah (2 
Chron. xvii, 8). B.C. 910. 

2. (Sept. ot yonotwwoe avrg; Vulg. Tobias.) Sec- 
ond named of the three or four representative men of 
the Jewish captives in the time of Zechariah, in whose 
presence the prophet was commanded to take crowns of 
silver and gold and put them on the head of Joshua the 
high-priest (Zech. vi, 10, 14). B.C. 519. Rosenmitller 
conjectures that he was one of a deputation who came up 
to Jerusalem from the Jews who still remained in Baby- 
lon with contributions of gold and silver for the Tem- 
ple. But Maurer considers that the offerings were pre- 
sented by Tobijah and his companions, because the 
crowns were commanded to be placed in the Temple as 
a memorial of their visit and generosity. See ZECHA- 
RIAH. 

To’bit (Sept. Twßeid, Tußeir, Twßir; Vulg. To- 
bias; Vet. Lat. Tobi, Thobi, Tobis), the son of Tobiel 
and father of Tobias (Tobit i, 1, etc.). The name ap- 
pears to answer to "350, Tobi, which occurs frequently 
in later times (Fritzsche, Ad Tob. i, 1), and not (as 
Welte, Einleitung, p. 65) to MAb, Tobiah; yet in that 
case TwGic, according to the analogy of Aevic (715), 
would have been the more natural form. The etymol- 
ogy of the word is obscure. Ilgen translates it simply 
“ my goodness;” Fritzsche regards it as an abbreviation 
of "35%, comparing MeAxi (Luke lii, 24, 28), “pyr, 
etc. (Ad Tob. loc. cit.), The form in the Vulg. is of no 
weight against the old Latin, except so far as it shows 
the reading of the Chaldaic text which Jerome used, in 
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which the identity of the names of the father and 
son is directly affirmed (i, 9, Vulg.). See Tosrrt, 
Book oF. . 

TOBIT, Book or, one of the deutero-canonical books 
of the Old Test., standing in most editions of the orig- 
inal between the Epistle of Jeremiah and the Book of 
Judith, but in the A. V. between 2 Esdr. and Judith. 
It is chiefly interesting for the insight which it gives 
us into the superstitious notions of the Jews during the 
period of the Apocrypha. 

I. Title.—In the Greek the book is called simply To- 
bit (Twit, TwBeir) in the old MSS, At a later time 
the opening words of the book, BiBAo¢ Adywr TwßBir, 
were taken asa title. In Latin MSS. itis styled Tobis, 
Liber Thobis, Liber Tobie (Sabatier, p. 706), Tobit et To- 
bias, Liber utriusque Tobie (Fritzsche, Finleit.§ 1). In 
the A. V. it is superscribed “The book of the words of 
Tobit, etc., who, in the time of Enemessar (Shalmane- 
ser), king of the Assyrians, was led captive out of This- 
be, which is at the right hand of Kydios of Nephthalim 
in Galilee, above Aser.” The word Tobit is probably a 
Hebrew form M°35U, signifying goodness, a name very 
appropriate in a narrative of virtue suffering, yet re- 
warded. 

II. Design and Contents.—The object of this book is 
to show that God, in his mysterious providence, permits 
sore calamities to befall the most pious and God-fearing 
in the very act of, and apparently for, obeying his com- 
mandments, but that he at the same time exerc’ses a 
special care over them in the midst of their suffer- 
ings, vouchsafes them a happy issue out of all their 
trials, and holds them up to the world at large as pat- 
terns of patience under tribulations, as such who have 
been deemed worthy of being tried and purified, and 
who have demonstrated that the effectual and fervent 
prayer of a “righteous man availeth much.” The 
method adopted by the writer for working out this de- 
sign will be seen from the following analysis of the 
book itself. 

Tobit, a Jew of the tribe of Naphtali, who strictly 
observed the law and remained faithful to the Temple- 
service at Jerusalem (i, 4-8), was carried captive to As- 
syria by Shalmaneser. While in captivity he exerted 
himself to relieve his countrymen, which his favorable 
position at court (ayopaorne, i, 13, “ purveyor”) enabled 
him to do, and at this time he was rich enough to lend 
ten talents of silver to a countryman, Gabael of Rages, 
in Media. But when Sennacherib succeeded his father, 
Shalmaneser, the fortune of Tobit was changed. He 
was accused of burying the Jews whom the king had 
put to death, and was only able to save himself, his wife, 
Anna, and his son Tobias, by flight. On the accession 
of Esar-haddon, he was allowed to return to Nineveh, at 
the intercession of his nephew, Achiacharus, who occu- 
pied a high place in the king’s household (i, 22); but 
his zeal for his countrymen brought him into a strange 
misfortune. As he lay one night in the court of his 
house, being unclean from having buried a Jew whom 
his son had found strangled in the market-place, spar- 
rows “muted warm dung into his eves,” and he became 
blind. Being thus disabled, he was for a time support- 
ed by Achiacharus, and after his departure (read é7ro- 
pún, ii, 10) by the labor of his wife. On one occasion 
he falsely accused her of stealing a kid which had been 
added to her wages, and in return she reproached him 
with the miserable issue of all his righteous deeds. 
Grieved by her taunts, he prayed to God for help; and 
it happened that on the same day Sara, his kinswoman 
(vi, 10, 11), the only daughter of Raguel, also sought 
help from God against the reproaches of her father’s 
household. For seven young men weddedeto her had 
perished on their marriage-night by the power of the 
evil spirit Asmodeus (q. v.); and she thought that she 
should “ bring her father’s old age with sorrow unto the 
grave” (iii, 10). So Raphael was sent to deliver both 
from their troubles. In the meantime Tobit called to 
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mind the money which he had lent to Gabael, and de- 
spatched Tobias, with many wise counsels, to reclaim 
it (ch. iv). On this Raphael (under the form of a kins- 
man, Azarias) offered himself as a guide to Tobias on 
his journey to Media, and they “went forth both, and 
the young man’s dog with them,” and Anna was comforted 
for the absence of her son (ch. v). When they reached 
the Tigris, Tobias was commanded by Raphael to take 
“the heart, and liver, and gall” of “a fish which leaped 
out of the river and would have devoured him,” and in- 
structed how to use the first two against Asmodeus, for 
Sara, Raphael said, was appointed to be his wife (ch. vi). 
So when they reached Ecbatana, they were entertained 
by Raguel, and, in accordance with the words of the an- 
gel, Sara was given to Tobias in marriage that night, 
and Asmodeus was “driven to the utmost parts of 
Egypt,” where “the angel bound him” (ch. vii, viii). 
After this Raphael recovered the loan from Gabael (ch. 
ix), and Tobias then returned with Sara and half her 
father’s goods to Nineveh (ch. x). Tobit, informed by 
Anna of their son’s approach, hastened to meet him. 
Tobias, by the command of the angel, applied the fish’s 
gall to his father’s eyes and restored his sight (ch. xi). 
After this Raphael, addressing to both words of good 
counsel, revealed himself, and “they saw him no more” 
(ch. xii). On this Tobit expressed his gratitude in a 
fine psalm (ch. xiii); and he lived to see the long pros- 
perity of his son (xiv, 1,2). After his death Tobias, 
according to his instruction, returned to Ecbatana, and 
“ before he died he heard of the destruction of Nineveh,” 
of which “ Jonas the prophet spake” (xiv, 15, 4). 

III. Historical and Religious Character of the Book.— 
1. There are three theories about the reality of this 
story. 

(1.) The opinion that this book records proper his- 
tory was universally held by the Christian Church up 
to the time of the Reformation, and has even since been 
maintained by bishop Gray (A Key to the O. T. p. 620, 
etc., ed. 1857), Welte (Kinlett. p. 84 8q.), Scholz (Ein- 
leit. ii, 594 sq.), and most Roman Catholic writers. In 
support of this opinion may be urged, a. The minute 
account which it gives of Tobit’s tribe, his pedigree, 
place of birth, the time in which he lived, his family, 
his condition and employment, his captivity, poverty, 
blindness, recovery, age, death, and place of burial (i, 1, 
13, 20,21; ii, 10; xi, 13; xiv, 11-13); b. The exactness 
of the historical remarks about the Assyrian kings (i, 2, 
13, 15, 21), without deriving the names ’Eveueooapoc 
(=Shalmaneser) and Layepdovdc from the Old Test., 
as well as the correctness of the geographical points (i, 
14; ii, 21; iii, 7; vi, 1, 11); c. The impossibility of 
tracing the main features of the narrative to any Old- 
Test. prototype, and of explaining them on the hypoth- 
esis of fiction. The obscure place Thisbe is given as 
Tobit’s place of birth (i, 2), and many minute particu- 
lars of his life are described which have in themselves 
nothing whatever to do with the plot, and which can 
only be accounted for on the reality of the events. On 
the other hand, Bertholdt ( Łinleit. § 579) has given a 
summary of alleged errors in detail (e. g. i, 1, 2, “ Naph- 
tali,” comp. with 2 Kings xv, 29; vi, 9, Rages, said to 
have been founded by Sel. Nicator), but the question 
turns rather upon the general complexion of the history 
than upon minute objections, which are often captious 
and rarely satisfactory (comp. Welte, Einleit. p. 84-94). 

(2.) The opinion that it is a moral fiction was first 
thrown out by Luther (Vorrede aufs Buch Tobia [Bi- 
ble, ed. 1534]), and has since been maintained by Rai- 
nold (Censur. i, 726), J. A. Fabricius, Buddeus (Hist. Ec- 
cles, 11, 489), Paul Fagius, Eichhorn (Einleit. p. 401 sq.), 
Bertholdt (Pinleit. v, 2477 sq.), De Wette (Kinleit. § 309), 
Gutmann (Die A pokryphen, p. 148), Ewald (Gesch. d. V. 
J. iv, 233 sq.), Fritszche (Kurzgef. exeget. Handb. z. d. 
A pokryphen, ii, 14 sq.), Davidson (The Text of the O. 
T. Considered, p. 1001), Vaihinger (in Herzog’s Real-En- 
cyklop. 8. v. “ Tobias”), Griitz (Gesch. der Juden, iv, 180 
[2d ed. 1866]), etc. In support of this opinion it is 
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urged—a, The narrative is completely isolated; and 
though the events pretend to have occurred before and 
shortly after the fall of Nineveh (B.C. 606), no other 
document written at a later period refers to them. It 
bears a strong likeness to the tales of the Thousand and 
One Nights, with the obvious exception that the writer 
has a considerable acquaintance and svmpathy with the 
writings of the Old Test. He writes in a pleasing style, 
and with a good deal of power. But he is clearly at 
variance with the sacred books of the holy nation on 
important points both of fact and principle. Tobit’s 
age, his wife’s, who died after him, and that of his son 
are much bevond the ordinary limit of old age in his 
day, and bring us back to the times of the patriarchs. 
He was tiftv-eight vears of age when he lost his sight, 
in the reign of Esar-haddon, and lived one hundred years 
after that time. Now, if, according to Rawlinson, Esar- 
haddon began to reign B.C. 680, Tobit must have sur- 
vived the fall of Nineveh (B.C. 625 or 606), of which he 
is made to prophesy (xiv,4). He also takes no account 
of Sargon, who comes in between Shalmaneser and Sen- 
nacherib. He removes to Elymais, and yet is found at 
Nineveh (xi, 16), though he does not intimate his re- 
turn, unless it be in iii, 17, where he speaks of coming 
home. b. The name Tobit does not occur in the Old 
Test., and belongs to a later age. c. The form, spirit, 
aud tone of the narrative show that it belongs to a very 
late period. The doctrine of good and evil spirits (iii, 
8; vi, 14; vili,3; xii, 15), the ascription of human lusts 
to spiritual beings (vi, 14), the notion of the seven pres- 
ence-angels bringing the prayers of the pious before the 
Divine throne (xii, 12, 15), the marriage instrument 
(MANS), and the legal benediction pronounced over 
the wedded pair (vii, 13, 14), are of post-Babylonian or- 
igin. d. The stories of the angel Raphael in a human 
form giving a false account of himself as being a kins- 
man of Tobit (v, 12), of Tobit becoming blind in both 
eyes by the falling of some dung of sparrows (ii, 10), 
and of the marvellous fish (vi, 2-5) are beyond all mat- 
ter of fact. The modes of repelling evil spirits and 
curing blindness betray a superstitious or trifling mind. 
The angel is made to feign himself a man, a Jew of a 
family known to Tobit, and to be the voucher for the 
false charms which are introduced. Although the ex- 
traordinary character of the details, as such, is no ob- 
jection against the reality of the occurrences, vet it 
may be fairly urged that the character of the alleged 
miraculous events, when taken together, is alien from 
the general character of such events in the historical 
books of Scripture; while there is nothing exceptional 
in the circumstances of the persons, as in the case of 
Daniel, which might serve to explain this difference. 
(3.) The view that the narrative is based upon a real 
occurrence preserved by tradition, but poetically embel- 
lished to suit the spirit of the time in which it was 
written, is maintained by Arnald, Dereser, Ilgen, Keil, 
etc. The fact that there are different recensions and 
embellishments of the story, and that the Midrash Tan- 
chuma (pericope 13"INM) gives an independent version 
of it, seems to show that it was traditionally handed 
down from the time when the occurrence took place. 
It is quite possible that some real occurrences, preserved 
by tradition, furnished the basis of the narrative, but it 
does not follow by anv means that the elimination of 
the extraordinary details will leave behind pure his- 
tory (so Ilgen), As the book stands it is a distinctly 
didactic narrative, Its point lies in the moral lesson 
which it conveys, and not in the incidents. The inci- 
dents furnish lively pictures of the truth which the au- 
thor wished to inculcate, but the lessons themselves are 
independent of them. Nor can any weight be laid on 
the minute exactness with which apparently unimpor- 
tant details are described (e. g. the genealogy and dwell- 
ing-place of Tobit, i, 1,2; the marriage festival, viii, 20; 
xi, 18, 19, quoted by Ilgen and Welte), as proving the 
reality of the events, for such particularity is character- 
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istic of Eastern romance, and appears again in the Book 
of Judith. The writer in composing his story necessa- 
rily observed the ordinary form ofa historical narrative. 

2. The religious character of the book is one of its 
most important and interesting features, inasmuch as it 
shows the phases of faith which obtained prior to the 
advent of Christ, and explains many points in the New 
Test. Few probably can read the book in the Sept. 
text without assenting to the favorable judgment of 
Luther on its merits. Nowhere else is there preserved 
so complete and beautiful a picture of the domestic life 
of the Jews after the Return, There may be symptoms 
of a tendency to formal righteousness of works, but as 
yet the works are painted as springing from a living 
faith. The devotion due to Jerusalem is united with 
detinite acts of charity (i, 6-8) and with the prospect 
of wider blessings (xiii, 11). The giving of alms is not 
a mere scattering of wealth, but a real service of love 
(i, 16,173 ii, 1-7; iv, 7-11, 16), though at times the em- 
phasis which is laid upon the duty is exaggerated (as 
it seems) from the special circumstances in which the 
writer was placed (xii,9; xiv, 10). Of the special pre- 
cepts one (iv, 15,6 puoeig pndevi rrotnayc) contains the 
negative side of the golden rule of conduct (Matt. vii, 
12), which in this partial form is found among the max- 
ims of Confucius, : 

But it is chiefly in the exquisite tenderness of the 
portraiture of domestic life that the book excels. The 
parting of Tobias and his mother, the consolation of 
Tobit (v, 17-22), the affection of Raguel (vii, 4-8), the 
anxious waiting of the parents (x, 1-7), the son’s re- 
turn (ix, 4; xi), and even the unjust suspiciousness of 
the sorrow of ‘Tobit and Anna (ii, 11-14) are painted 
with a simplicity worthy of the best times of the patri- 
archs, Almost every family relation is touched upon 
with natural grace and affection: husband and wife, 
parent and child, kinsmen, near or distant, master and 
servant, are presented in the most varied action, and al- 
ways with life-like power (i, 22; ii, 10, 13, 14; v, 14, 
15, 17-22; vii, 3-8, 16; viii, 4-8; x, 1-7; xi, 1-13; xii, 
1-5, etc.). Prayer hallows the whole conduct of life 
(iv, 19; vi, 17; viii, 5-8, etc.); and even in distress 
there is confidence that in the end all will be well (iv, 
6, 14, 19), though there is no clear anticipation of a 
future personal existence (ili, 6). 

The most remarkable doctrinal feature in the book is 
the prominence given to the action of spirits, who, while 
they are conceived to be subject to the passions of men 
and material influences (Asmodeus), are yet not affect- 
ed by bodily wants, and manifested only by their own 
will (Raphael, xii, 19). Powers of evil (datpomor, 
mveùpa tornpor, iii, 8, 17; vi, 7, 14,17) are represent- 
ed as gaining the means of injuring men by sin, while 
they are driven away and bound by the exercise of 
faith and prayer (viii, 2,3). On the other hand, Ra- 
phael comes among men as “the healer” (comp. Dill- 
mann, Dus Buch Henoch, c. 20), and, by the mission of 
God (iii, 17; xii, 18), restores those whose good actions 
he has secretly watched (xii, 12, 13), and “the remem- 
brance of whose prayers he has brought before the Holy 
One” (xii, 12). This ministry of intercession is else- 
where expressly recognised, Seven holy angels, of 
whom Raphael is one, are specially described as those 
“which present the pravers of the saints, and which go 
in and out before the glory of God” (xii, 15). It is char- 
acteristic of the same sense of the need of some being 
to interpose between God and man that singular promi- 
nence is given to the idea of “ the glory of God,” before 
which these archangels appear as priests in the holiest 
place (viii, 15; xii, 15); and in one passage “the angel 
of God” (v, 16, 21) occupies a position closely resembling 
that of the Word in the Targums and Philo (De Mut. 
Nom. § 13, etc.). Elsewhere blessing is rendered to “all 
the holy angels” (xi, 14, esAoynpévoe as contrasted with 
evhoyntog ; comp. Luke i, 42), who are themselves 
united with “the elect” in the duty of praising God for- 
ever (viii, 15). 
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This mention of “the elect” points to a second doc- 
trinal feature of the book, which it shares with Baruch 
alone of the Apocryphal writings, the firm belief in a 
glorious restoration of the Jewish people (xiv, 5; xiii, 
9-18). But the restoration contemplated is national, and 
not the work of a universal Saviour. The Temple is 
described as “consecrated and built for all ages” (i, 4), 
its feasts are “an everlasting decree” (ver. 6), and when 
it is restored “the streets of Jerusalem shall say ... 
Blessed be God which hath extolled it forever” (xiii, 
18). In all there is not the slightest trace of the belief 
‘in a personal Messiah. 

Comparisons have often been made between the Book 
of Tobit and Job, but from the outline which has been 
given it is obvious that the resemblance is only super- 
ficial, though Tobit ii, 14 was probably suggested by Job 
ii, 9, 10, while the differences are such as to mark dis- 
tinct periods, In Tobit the sorrows of those who are 
afflicted are laid ‘at once in prayer before God, in per- 
fect reliance on his final judgment, and then immedi- 
ately relieved by Divine interposition. In Job the real 
conflict is in the soul of the sufferer, and his relief comes 
at length with humiliation and repentance (xlii,6). The 
one book teaches by great thoughts; the other by clear 
maxims translated into touching incidents. The con- 
trast of Tobit and Judith is still more instructive. These 
books present two pictures of Jewish life and feeling, 
broadly distinguished in all their details, and yet mutu- 
ally illustrative. The one represents the exile prosper- 
ous and even powerful in a strange land, exposed to 
sudden dangers, cherishing his national ties, and look- 
ing with unshaken love to the Holy City, but still main- 
ly occupied by the common duties of social life; the 
other portrays a time of reproach and peril, when na- 
tional independence was threatened, and a’ righteous 
cause seemed to justify unscrupulous valor. ‘The one 
gives the popular ideal of hgJiness of living, the other 
of courage in daring. The one reflects the current feel- 
ing at the close of the Persian rule, the other during 
the struggles for freedom. 

IV. Original Language, Versions, Condition of the Text, 
etc.—1. The whole complexion of the book shows that 
it is of Palestinian origin, and hence many have as- 
‘sumed that the languages iu which the traditional story 
was first written down were Hebrew and Aramaic. In- 
deed, Jerome tells us that he made his Latin version 
from the Aramaic in one day, with the assistance of a 
Jew, who, being skilled in both Hebrew and Chaldee, 
dictated to him the import thereof in Hebrew (“ Exigi- 
tis, ut librum Chaldæo sermone conscriptum ad Lati- 
num stylum traham, librum utique Tobie quem Hebrei 
de catalogo divinarum Scripturarum secantes his que 
Hagiographa [ Apocrypha ] memorant, manciparunt. 
Feci satis desiderio vestro, non tamen meo studio. ... 
Et quia vicina est Chaldæorum lingua sermoni Hebra- 
ico, utriusque linguæ pertissimum loquacem reperiens 
unius diei laborem arripui, et quidquid ille mihi Hebra- 
icis verbis expressit, hoc ego accito notario sermonibus 
Latinis exposui” [ Pref. in Tob.]). This has been 
thought to be corroborated by the fact that some of the 
difficulties in the Greek text can be removed on the 
supposition of a Hebrew original. Thus teyeor rote 
dprouc cov iri roy ragoy Tv Cucaiwy (iv, 17), which 
has no sense, seems to be a mistranslation of Mow 
DB *p ITT APs sam>; the translator, by a transpo- 
sition of the last two letters, having read “3/73 instead 
of B93, and {DW instead of m>w, as is evident from 
the antithetical clause, “and give it not to the wick- 
ed,” in harmony with the traditional injunction "OX 
maay wos "m pun, it is not lawful to strength- 
en the hands of the transyressor. So also rai ebdoynoe 
TwBiag rhv yuvaica aùroù (ix, 6) may be accounted 
for on the supposition that it is a mistranslation of the 
Hebrew IMWN PN MAIO WAN. The correct ren- 
dering of it requires that either Gabael should be taken 
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as the subject—i.e. “and he (i. e. Gabael) saluted Tobias 
with his wife”—or that both Tobias and his wife should 
be the subject—i. e. “and Tobias and his wife saluted 
them,” i. e. the two comers, Azarias and the servant. 
See also v, 11, 12,18; vi,9; and for the Hebraizing 
style, i 1,13; ii,5; v, 14; xiv, 19; De Wette, Kindedt. 
§ 310; Gritz, Geschichte, iv, 466 (2d ed.). 

On the other hand, superior clearness, simplicity, and 
accuracy of the Sept. text prove conclusively that this 
is nearer the original than any other text which is 
known, if it be not, as some have supposed (Jahn and 
Fritzsche doubtfully), the original itself. Indeed, the 
arguments which have been brought forward to show 
that it is a translation are far from conclusive. The 
supposed contradictions between different parts of the 
book, especially the change from the first (i-iii, 6) to 
the third person (iii, 7—-xiv), from which Ilgen endeav- 
ored to prove that the narrative was made up of dis- 
tinct Hebrew documents, carelessly put together, and 
afterwards rendered by one Greek translator, are ex- 
plicable on other grounds; and the alleged mistransla- 
tions (iii, 6; iv, 19, etc.) depend rather on errors in in- 
terpreting the Greek text than on errors in the text it- 
self. The style, again, though harsh in parts, and far 
from the classical standard, is not more so than some 
books which were undoubtedly written in Greek (e. g. 
the Apocalypse); and there is little, if anything, in it 
which points certainly to the immediate influence of 
an Aramaic text. (i, 4, iç maoag Tag yevéac Tod aiw- 
voc; comp. Eph. iii, 21; i, 22, èx devrépac; iii, 15, tva 
ri pot Ziv; v,15, ríva coe Evopae podov ĉiðóva ; xiv, 
3, mpooé3ero goPeiadat, etc.) To this it may be add- 
ed that Origen was not acquainted with any Hebrew 
original (Ep. ad A fric. 13); and the Chaldee copy which 
Jerome used, as far as its character can be ascertained, 
was evidently a later version of the stery. On the oth- 
er hand, there is no internal evidence against the sup- 
position that the Greek text is a translation. The 
Greek offers some peculiarities in vocabulary : i, 6, Tow- 
rokoupia, i. €. n ATapyn THY Koupwy, Deut. xviii, 4; 
i, 7, aworpariZopat; i, 21, &kAoytoria ; ii, 3, orpayya- 
Adw, etc.: and in construction, xiii, 7, dyaAAaodat THY 
peyadwotrny ; xii, 4, OucarotioSai rine; vi, 19, mposa- 
yew reri (intrans.); ver. 6, ¿yyičew tv, etc. But these 
furnish no argument on either side, l 

2. There are extant different Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
and Hebrew texts of this book, differing more or less 
from one another in the details of the narrative; but 
yet, on the whole, so far alike that it is reasonable to 
suppose that all were derived from one written original, 
which was moditied in the course of translation or tran- 
scription. 

Besides the Greek text of the Sept. which was adopt- 
ed into this version because it was that of the Greek 
Church, there is a recension, one fragment of which (i, 
1-1, 2) is contained in the Cod. Sinaiticus (or Cod. Frid. 
Augustanus, ed. Tischendorf [ Leips. 1846 ]), and another 
(vi, 9-xill) in the last three MSS. (44, 106, 107) of 
Holmes and Parsons. 

Of Latin translations we have the ante-Hieronymian 
version, which was first published by Sabatier (iblio- 
rum Sacrorum Latine Versiones Antique, 1743) from 
two MSS. of the 8th century, and which, according to the 
investigations of Fritzsche (p. 10 sq.), is mostly made from 
the recension of the Greek text, but partly (vi, 15-17; 
vii, 15-18; viii, 14-17; xii, 6-9, 11-22; xiii, 6-18) also 
from the common text, while x, I-xt, 19 is from a mixt- 
ure of both texts. In this edition of the Vetus Latina, 
Sabatier also published, in the form of notes and as vari- 
ous readings, two other codd., one being of the same age 
as the MSS. of the ante-Hieronymian version, belonging 
to the library of St. Germanus (No. 15), and concluding 
(xiii, 12) with Explicit Tobi justus; and the other belong- 
ing to the Vatican (No.7). The text of the latter dif- 
fers so materially from the other MSS. that it is re- 
garded as an independent version, though emanating 
from the same Greek source, It is less barbarous and 
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more fluent in style, as well as more explicit in its ren- 
derings, and it is to be regretted that it has survived as 
a fragment, containing only i, 1-vi, 12 (Bibl. Lat. ii, 706). 
There also existed another Latin version, as is evident 
from the quotations of this book contained in the Spec- 
ulum of Augustine, which Angelo Mai has published 
(Spicilegium Romanorum, ix, 21-23). As to the Vulgate 
Latin version, Jerome tells us, as we have seen, that he 
made it in one day from the Syro-Chaldaic. It differs 
very materially from the Greek, and is evidently derived 
from a different form which this traditional story as- 
sumed in a different part of the country. The treat- 
ment of the text in this recension is very arbitrary, as 
might be expected from the above account which Je- 
rome gives of the mode in which it was made; and it 
is of very little critical value, for it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish accurately the different elements which are in- 
corporated in it. It is evident that in this process Je- 
rome made some use of the Old Latin version, which he 
follows almost verbally in a few places: iti, 3-6; iv, 6,7, 
11, 23, etc.; but the greater part of the version seems to 
be an independent work. On the whole, it is more con- 
cise than the Old Latin; but it contains interpolations 
and changes, many of which mark the asceticism of a 
late age: ii, 12-14 (parallel with Job); iii, 17-23 (ex- 
pansion of iii, 14); vi, 17 sq. (expansion of vi, 18); ix, 
11,12; xii, 13 (“et quia acceptus eras Deo, necesse fuit 
ut tentatio probaret te”). 

The Syriac version is made from the two different 
recensions of the Greek; i, 1-vii, 9 being a translation 
of the common Greek text of the Sept., while vii, 10, 
etc., 18 from a text represented by the above-named 
three MSS. (44, 106, 107) of Holmes and Parsons, ac- 
cording to the marginal annotations in Usher’s MS. 

Neubauer has lately discovered a Chaldee version 
among the MSS. of the Bodleian Library, which may 
prove to be a copy of that to which Jerome refers as 
‘the basis of his version. 

There are four Hebrew versions of this book, the one 
first published in Constantinople, 1517; then with a 
Latin translation by Paul Fagius, and adopted in Wal- 
ton’s Polyglot (Lond. 1657), vol. iv. It is a free trans- 
lation of the common Greek text, made by a learned 
Jew in the 12th century. The second is that first pub- 
lished with a Latin translation by Sebastian Miinster 
(Basle, 1542; then again in 1549, 1556, 1563), and has 
also been inserted in Walton’s Polyglot. This Hebrew 
version is more in harmony with the Vetus Latina ; and 
the author of it, who was a Jew, is supposed to have 
flourished in the 5th century. The third Hebrew ver- 
sion was made from the common Greek text by J. S. 
Friinkel (Leips. 1830) ; and the fourth is by J. Sieben- 
berger—it was published in Warsaw, 1840, with a Ju- 
daio-German translation, a Hebrew commentary, and an 
elaborate Hebrew introduction. 

As to the versions of the Reformation, Luther made 
his translation from the Vulgate; the Swiss-Zurich Bi- 
ble (1531) is also from the Vulgate. Coverdale (1535), 
as usual, followed the Zurich version [see COVERDALE]; 
and he again was followed by Matthew’s Bible (1537), 
Lord Cromwell’s Bible (1539), Cranmer’s Bible (1540), 
and the Bishops’ Bible (1568). The Genevan version 
(1560) is the first made from the Greek, and our present 
A. V. (1611), as in most cases, followed the Genevan ver- 
sion, though this was interdicted by James I. 

3. The first complete edition of the book was by Ilgen 
(Die Gesch. Tobis ... mit... einer Einleit. versehen 
[Jen. 1800]), which, in spite of serious defects due to 
the period at which it was published, contains the most 
full discussion of the contents. The edition of Fritzsche 
(Exeget. Handb. [Leips. 1853], vol. ii) is concise and 
scholarlike, but leaves some points without illustration. 
In England the book, like the rest of the Apocrypha, 
seems to have fallen into neglect. 

V. Author, Date, and Place of Composition.—As xii, 
20 tells us that Raphael, before his disappearance, com- 
manded Tobit and his son Tobias to record the events 
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of their lives; and, moreover, since Tobit, in the first 
three chapters, speaks in the first person, while (ch. 
xiii) his prayer is introduced by the statement Kai Tw- 
Bir éypape rpooevyny sic ayadXiacww rai eirev; the 
Church universal, up to the time of the Reformation, 
believed that Tobit himself wrote this book (B.C. cir. 
600) as far as ch. xiv; that xiv, 1-11 was written by 
his son Tobias; and that xii, 12-15 was added by the 
editor of this document immediately after the death of 
Tobias. This opinion is shared by bishop Gray, Pri- 
deaux, and others, who modify it by submitting that it 
was compiled from the memoirs of Tobit and Tobias; 
while Ilgen maintains that i, 1-iii, 7; xiii, 1-8, were 
written by Tobit in Assyria, B.C. 689; iii, 8-xii, 2-22; 
xiv, 1-15, were written in Palestine, B.C. cir. 280; and 
that from these two Hebrew documents the Chaldee ver- 
sion was made B.C. cir. 120, which Jerome translated 
into Latin. Modern critics, however, conclude, from the 
whole complexion of the book, its angelology, theology, 
etc., that it is a post-Babylonian production, and that it 
was written by a Palestinian Jew. But these critics 
differ very materially about the precise date when the 
book was compiled, as will be seen from the following 
table : 


The Catholic Church—bishop Gray, Iigen....B.C. 689-600 
Ewald o os awl Hace ted hasas awe ei 350 
FVereſefe.. eed Modi es oe es 300 
Berthold: seisce 056 Sa ho o:0k eaosacn op aw srs 250-200 
WICH NOP oscdiew as sire et Sae dress er pares ae es A.D. 10 
Fahriciuss... seo ww ee oa es 100 
GrZ ca ae seas 130 


But though internal evidence leaves it beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the book was compiled after 
the Babylonian captivity, yet the arguments adduced 
by Griitz, (Geschichte, iti, 466, 2d ed.) to prove that it 
was written after the destruction of the Temple, and 
during the persecutions of Hadrian, are inconclusive. 
The reference to the destruction of the Temple (xiii, 10, 
16; xiv, 4) is designed to refer to what took place in 
the reign of Zedekiah, when Nebuchadnezzar took Jeru- 
salem and burned the sanctuary (2 Kings xxv). The 
other remark of this learned historian — viz. that the 
bread of heathens (dproç rwy tSyHy=B27S3 MB), of 
which Tobit speaks (ver. 1, 10), was first interdicted 
shortly before the destruction of the Temple by Titus— 
is based upon restricting the term dproc to actual bread, 
whereas it signifies food generally, and this was pro- 
hibited long before the Christian æra (comp. Dan. i, 5). 
Indeed, the book is singularly devoid of the stringent 
Halachic expansions of the Mosaic enactments which 
obtained in later times: it contains no allusion whatever 
to the rewards in a future life, and has no reference to 
the party-strifes which were so rampant at the time of 
Christ, traces of which might naturally be expected in 
it if it had been written in or after the time of Christ. 
It is therefore most probable that the book was written 
B.C. cir. 250-200. 

VI. Canonicity and Authority.—Like the other deu- 
tero-canonical books, Tobit was never included in the 
canon by the synagogue. This is established beyond 
the shadow of doubt, not only from the list of the Hebrew 
Scriptures given by the Jews themselves in the Talmud 
(Baba Bathra, 14), but from the oldest catalogues of the 
canon furnished by Christian fathers, such as Melito, 
Origen, etc. Indeed, Origen distinctly states. that nei- 
ther Tobit nor Judith was ever received by the Jews as 
Sacred Scripture— EBpaior ry Twig ob ypwyrat (Ep. 
ad Afric. § 13; comp. De Orat. i, 14). 

It was, however, different in the Greek Church, where 
the text of the Sept. was received as canonical. There 
appears to be a clear reference to it in the Latin version 
of the Epistle of Polycarp (c. 10, eleemosyna de morte 
liberat; Tobit iv, 10; xii,9). In ascheme of the Ophites, 
if there be no corruption in the text, Tobias appears 
among the prophets (Iren. i, 30,11). Forming part of 
the contents of this version, Clement of Alexandria 
quotes Tobit iv, 15; xii, 8, as taken from 1 ypagm, 
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Scripture (Strom. ii, 23, 189), But though Origen him- 
self also quoted it as Scripture, yet it is ranked by Chris- 
tians among such as were read to the catechumens, and 
contains a plainer and less elevated doctrine (/n Numb. 
fomil. xx). Even Athanasius, when writing without 
any critical regard to the canon, quotes Tubit as Script- 
ure (Apol c. Ariun. § 11, wç yéyparrat, Tobit xii, 7); 
but when he gives a formal list of the sacred books, he 
definitely excludes it from the canon, and places it with 
other Apocryphal books among the writings which were 
“ to be read by those who were but just entering ou 
Christian teaching, and desirous to be instructed in the 
rules of piety” (Zp. Fest. p 1177, ed. Migne). This dis- 
tinction, however, between canonical and apocryphal 
afterwards disappeared, to a great extent, in the Greek 
Church, as is seen from the fact that Bar-Hebræus places 
Tobit among the sacred books in his Nomocanon of the 
Antiochenian Church (Mai, Script. Vett. Nova Collectio, 
53; comp. Fritzsche, p. 18). 

In the Latin Church Tobit was regarded with greater 
sacredness. Cyprian often quotes it as Holy Writ (De 
Opere et Eleemosynis Liber). Hilary cites it to prove 
the intercession of angels (/n Psa. crziz, 7), and tells us 
that some Christians added both Tobit and Judith to 
the other two-and-twenty canonical books to make up 
their canon of four-aud-twenty books (Prol. in Psa. xv). 
Lucifer quotes it as authoritative (Pro Athan. i, 871). 
Augustine includes it with the other Apocrypha of 
the Sept. among “the books which the Christian Church 
received” (De Doctr. Christ. ii, 8). This is expressed 
still more distinctly in the Speculum (p. 1127, C., ed. Par. 
1836): “Non sunt omittendi et hi [libri] quos quidem 
ante Salvatoris adventum constat esse conscriptos, sed 
eos non receptos a Judgis recipit tamen ejusdem Salva- 
toris ecclesia.” The preface from which these words 
are taken is followed by quotations from Wisdom, Ec- 
clesiasticus, and Tobit. In this Augustine was followed 
by the mass of the later Latin fathers. Ambrose, in 
especial, wrote an essay on Tobias, treating of the evils 
of usury, in which he speaks of the book as “ prophetic” 
in the strongest terms (De Tobia, 1,1; comp. Hexem. 
vi, 4). Jerome, however, followed by Rufinus, main- 
tained the purity of the Hebrew canon of the Old Test., 
and, as has been seen, treated it very summarily. 

The third Council of Carthage (A.D. 397), Inno- 
cent I (405), and the councils of Florence (1439) and 
Trent (1546), declared it canonical. Indeed, in the old 
Roman Missal and in the Missal of Sarum there is a 
proper mass of Raphael, the archangel, and it is ordered 
in the prefatory rubric that the office be celebrated for 
pilgrims, travellers, sick persons, and dæmoniacs. This 
is followed by two short prayers, one addressed to God 
and the other to Raphael (comp. Arnald, Dissertution on 
Asmodeus). 

As to the Reformed Church, though Luther was the 
first who separated the deutero-canonical from the canon- 
ical books, vet he entertained the highest opinion of the 
book of Tobit. “If it is history,” says the great Re- 
former, “it is tine holy history; but if fiction, it is indeed 
right beautiful, wholesome, profitable fiction, and play 
of an ingenious poet. ... It is, therefore, profitable and 
good for us Christians to read this book as the produc- 
tion of an excellent Hebrew poet, who treats not on 
frivolous, but solid, matters” (Vorrede zum Buche Tobia, 
in his translation of the Bible, ed. 1534), In the Angli- 
can Church the book of Tobit is looked upon with still 
greater favor—iv, 7-16 is quoted in the Homilies as the 
counsel of the holy father Toby (On A lis-deeds, pt. i); ; 
iv, 10 is cited as a lesson taught by “the Holy Ghost in 
Scripture” (ibid. pt. ii); and xii, 8 is adduced to show 
that the angel Raphael told Tobias that “fagting used 
with prayer is of great efficacy” (Of Fasting, pt. ii). 
Passages of Tobit are also incorporated in the liturgy ; 
iv, 7-9 is among the passages used at the offertory; iii, 
8, according to the Latin Vulgate, is introduced into the 
litany; vi, 17, according to the Vulgate, is alluded to in 
the preface to the Marriage Service; while in the prayer 
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following immediately after the versicles and responses 
in the same service in the First Book of Prayer of Ed- 
ward VI, the following sentence is used: “ And as thou 
didst send the angel Raphael to Thobie and Sara, the 
daughter of Raguel, to their great comfort, so vouchsafe 
to send thy blessing upon these thy servants” ——— 
Society’s ed. p. 131). 

VII. Commentaries.— The following are the special 
exegetical helps on this Apocryphal book: Fagius, To- 
bie Liber (Isny, 1542, 4to; also in the Lond. Polyglot, 
1657, fol.); Munster, "250 “DD (Basle, 1542, 1549, 1556, 
1563, 4to; also in Walton’s Polyglot); Drusius, Tobias 
Grece (Franeck. 1591, 8vo; also in his Critice Sacre); 
Senarius, Zn Libros Tobie, Judith, etc. (Mainz, 1610, fol.); 
Drexel, Tobias [llustratus (Mun. 1611, 12mo); Sanctius, 
In Libros Ruth, Tobtas, etc. (Lugd. 1628, fol.) ; Justinian, 
Tobias Illustratus (Col, 1629, fol.) ; Van Mauden, Tobias 
Delineatus (Antw. 1631, fol.); BiBAog Adywr Tw Bir, etc. 
(in the eds. of the Apocrypha, F. ad M. 1634, 1757, 8vo; 
by Augusti [Leips. 1804, 8vo]; Apel [ib. 1836, 8vo]) ; 
Celada, Commentarius in Tob. Hist. (Lugd. 1644, fol.) ; 
Anon, Tobie, Judith, et Esther, avec Explication (Paris, 
1688, 8vo); Van der Hardt, Ænigma Tobia, etc. 
(Helmst. 1728, 4to); Aden, 7 mse “BO (Amst. 1736, 
8vo); Sabatier, Liber Tobit (in the Vetus Latina [ Par. 
1751, fol. ], vol. i); Seiler, Pred. üb. d. B. Tobias (Munich, 
1780, 8vo); Le Clerc, Liber Tobie (Par. 1785, 8vo); 
Bauer, Dus B. Tobias erklärt (Bramb.-Wtrtzb. 1787, 
1793, 12mo); Eichhorn, Ueb. d. B. Tobias (in his Bi- 
bliothek, ii, 410-440 [ Leips. 1787-1800 ]); Ilgen, Die 
Gesch. Tobis (Jen. 1800, 8v0); Hopfner, //istoria Tobie 
Grece (Vitemb. 1802, 4to); Dereser, Tobias, Judith u. 
Esth. erklärt (Frankfort-on-the Main, 1803, 1833, 8vo); 
Paur, Dus B. Tobias bearbeitet (Leips. 1817, 8vo); Van 
Ess, Liber Tobia (Tub. 1822, 8vo); Fränkel, Dus B. 
Thobi (in his DININ OB 3IMD [ Leips. 1830, 8vo]) ; 
Siebenberger, mae “373 (Heb. translation and com- 
mentary [ Warsaw, 1839, 8vo]); Guttmann, Die A pokr. 
des A. T. (Altona, 1841,8vo); Cittadini and Bottari, Libre 
di Tobia, Giuditta, e Ester (Ven. 1844, 8vo); Fritzsche, 
Die Bücher Tobi und Judith (vol. ii of the Kurzgef: exeg. 
Handb. { Leips. 1858,8vo ]); Reusch, Dus B. Tobias erklärt 
(Freib. 1857, 8vo); Sengelmann, Das B. Tobit erklärt 
(Hamb. 1857, 8vo). See APOCRYPHA. 


Tobler, Titus, a German writer known for his re- 
searches in Palestine, was born June 25, 1806, at Stein, 
in the canton of Appenzell, Switzerland. He studied 
at Zurich and Vienna, was promoted as doctor of medi- 
cine in Würzburg, and, after spending a time in Paris, 
returned in 1827 to his native place and settled there as 
a physician. In 1835-36 he travelled in Palestine fur 
mere medical purposes (comp. Lustretse ins Morgenland 
[Zurich, 1839, 2 vols.]), but he soon became so interested 
in the topugraphico- geographical exploration of the 
Holy Land that he undertook a second journey in 1845. 
See his Bethlehem (St. Gall. 1849) :— Plan von Jerusalem 
(1850) :—Golgatha (1851):— Die Silouhguelle und der 
Oelberg (1852) :—Denkblatter aus Jerusalem (1853, 2d ed. 
1856) :—and especially Topographie von Jerusalem u. 
seinen Umgebungen (Berlin, 1853-54, 2 vols.) :— Beitrag 
zur medicin, T opographie von Jerusalem (ibid, 1855). 
He undertook a third journey, and published as the re- 
sults, Plunographie von Jerusalem (Gotha, 1858) :—Dritte 
Wanderung nach Palästina (ibid. 1859). In 1865 he went 
for the fourth time, but on account of the cholera he soon 
returned and published Nazareth tn Palästina, nebst A n- 
hang der vierten Wanderung (Berlin, 1868). Besides 
these works, he published, De Locis Sanctis, que perambu- 
lavit Antonius Martyr c. an. 570 (St. Gall, 1863) :— Theo- 
doricus de Locis Sanctis (ibid. 1865): — Bibliographiu 
Geograpkica Palestine (Leips. 1867) :—Der grosse Streit 
der Lateiner mit den Griechen in Palestina, etc. ( St. Gall, 
1870) :—Palestine Descriptiones ex Sæculo IV, V, et VI 
(ibid. 1869) : — Descriptiones Terre Sancte ex Sæculo 
VIII, IX, XII, et XV (Leips, 1874): — Bibliographia 
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Geogr. Palestine ab Anno CCCXX XIII usque ad Annum 
M (Dresden, 1875). Tobler died Jan. 21, 1871, at Mu- 
nich. The interesting life of this man will be found in 
Heim’s Dr. Titus Tobler, der Paldstinufahrer: Ein ap- 
penzellisches Lebensbild: Nach handschrifilichen Quellen 
beurbeitet (Zurich, 1879). (B. P.) 

To’chen (Heb. To’ken, 120, task or measure [as in 
Ezek. v, 18; xlv, 11]; Sept. Ooxcay v. r. Ooyyar; 
Vulg. Thochen), one of the towns in the tribe of Simeon 
(1 Chron. iv, 32); probably the same elsewhere (Josh. 
xv, 24) called TeLeM (q. v.) or TELAIM (1 Sam. xv, 4). 


Todd, David, a Congregational minister, was born 
at West Hanover, Pa., Nov. 5, 1821. He left home at 
the age of fifteen to attend the preparatory school of 
Oberlin College. After finishing his collegiate studies 
there, he entered the theological department, and passed 
through the prescribed course. He commenced his la- 
bors in Illinois, supplying the churches of Knox and On- 
tario, ten miles distant from each other. In these places 
he gathered permanent congregations and organized 
churches. He was ordained at Victoria, Aug. 18, 1847. 
In 1849 he went to Bureau County, and took charge of 
a Congregational Church, where he labored with success 
until 1863, when he accepted a call to Pine Bluffs, Ark. 
He remained there until 1865, when, his health failing, 
he found it necessary to return to his Northern home. 
On his return he resumed his work as pastor, and finish- 
ed his course—a faithful pastor and an excellent preach- 
er, held in high esteem by the Church and community. 
He died at Granville, Ill., Aug. 10, 1874. (W. P.S.) 


Todd, Henry John, an English clergyman, was 
born in 1763, and educated at Hertford College, Oxford, 
whence he proceeded as A.M. in 1786. He became a 
minor canon of Canterbury Cathedral soon after. In 1792 
he was presented to the vicarage of Milton, near Can- 
terbury, and some years later to the rectory of All-hal- 
low's, Lombard Street, London. He was appointed by 
the archbishop keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth; and in 
1820 he was presented, by the earl of Bridgewater, to 
the rectory of Settrington, in Yorkshire. In 1830 he 
was collated by the archbishop of York to the prebend 
of Hushwaite in that cathedral church; and, finally, in 
1832, he was appointed archdeacon of Cleveland. He 
died at Settrington, Yorkshire, Dec. 24, 1845. He wrote, 
Some Account of the Deans of Canterbury (Cant. 1793, 
8vo0):— Catalogue of Books in the Library of Christ 
Church (ibid. 1802, 8vo):—Catalogue of the Archiepis- 
copal Manuscripts in the Library at Lambeth Palace 
(Lond. 1812, fol.):—Original Sin, Free-will, Regenera- 
tion, Faith, etc., us Maintained in Certain Declurations 
of our Reformers (ibid. 1818, 8vo) :— Vindication of our 
Authorized Translation and Translators of the Bible 
(ibid. 1819, 8vo0) :—Observations on the Metrical Versions 
of the Psalms made by Sternhold, Hopkins, and others 
(ibid. 1819, 8vo; 1822, 8vo):—Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of the Right Rev. Brian Walton, Bishop of 
Chester (ibid. 1821, 2 vols, 8vo) :—Account of Greek 
MSS., Chiefly Biblical, ete. (ibid. 1823, 8vo) :—A rch- 

‘bishop Cranmer’s Defence of the Doctrine of the Sacra- 
ment, with a Vindication of the Author against Lingard, 
Milner, and Butler (ibid, 1825, 8vo) :—Of Confession and 
Absolution, and the Secrecy of Confession (ibid. 1828, 8vo) : 
—Life of Archbishop Cranmer (ibid. 1831, 2 vols. 8vo) : 
— Authentic Account of our Authorized Translation of the 
Bible and of the Translators, etc. (2d, ed. Malton, 1834, 
12mo; Lond. 1835, 8vo). See English Cyclop. Biog. 8. v.; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Todd, Hugh, a learned English divine, was born 
at Blencow. Cumberland, in 1658. He became a char- 
ity scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1672; fellow 
of University College, Dec. 23, 1678; A.M. and chap- 
lain to bishop of Carlisle, July 2, 1679. In 1685 he 
was appointed one of the four canon residentiaries of 
Carlisle, and the same year obtained the vicarage of 
Stanwix, which he resigned in 1688. He resigned his 
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residentiaryship in 1720, and died in 1728, being vicar 
of Penrith and rector of Arthuret. He published, 
Description of Sweden (1680, fol.):— Life of Phocion 
(1684) :— Sermon (1707, 4to):— Sermon, etc. (1711, 
4to). 


Todd, James Henthorne, D.D., an Irish clergy- 
man, was born in Dublin, April 23, 1805; graduated at 
Trinity College, and became a fellow there in 1831. He 
was also regius professor in, and librarian of, the Uni- 
versity of Dublin; treasurer and precentor of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, and president for five years (the usual 
term) of the Royal Irish Academy. He was one of the 
founders of the Irish Archzvlogical Society. His death 
took place June 28, 1869. He published, Historical 
Tablets and Medallions, etc. (1828, r. 4to) :— Discourses 
on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist in the Writings 
of Daniel and St. Paul; Donellen Lecture (Dubl. 1840, 
8vo; 1842, 8vo):—Six Discourses on the Prophecies re- 
luting to Antichrist in the Apocalypse of St. John; Don- 
ellen Lecture (ibid. 1846, 8vo) :— Remarks on the Romun 
Dogma of Infullibility (ibid. 1848, 8vo) :— Historical 
Memoirs of the Successors of St. Patrick and Archbish- 
ops of Armagh (ibid. 1861, 2 vols. 8vo):—The Wulden- 
stun MSS. preserved in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, etc. (Lond. and Camb. 1865, 8vo). See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Todd, John (1), a Presbyterian minister, was a 
graduate of Nassau Hall in 1749, and was taken on trial 
by the New Brunswick Presbytery, May 7, 1750. He 
was licensed Nov. 13, and went to Virginia. A call was 
laid before the Presbytery Mav 22, 1751, and he was or- 
dained on its acceptance. He was installed, by Han- 
over Presbytery, pastor of Providence Church in Louisa 
County, Va. Davies delighted in him, and speaks of 
him as his favorite friend, relying on his judgment in 
cases of importance. ‘Todd wrote to Whitetield in 1755, 
giving an account of the wonderful work of God in his 
congregation. Col. Gordon said, after hearing him, that 
he “never heard a sermon, but one from Mr. Davies, with 
more attention and delight.” He obtained from the 
Rev. Dr. Gordon, of Stepney, near London, scientific ap- 
paratus and valuable books, which he gave to aid Tran- 
sylvania University in founding a school. He was a 
man of great piety, and eminently useful in edifying the 
Church. He died July 27,1793. (W.P.S.) 


Todd, John (2), D.D., an eminent Congregational 
minister, was born at Rutland, Vt., Oct. 9, 1800; gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1822, spent four vears at the An- 
dover Theological Seminary, and was ordained and set- 
tled at Groton in 1827. He was settled over the Ed- 
wards Church, Northampton, Mass., in 1833; the First 
Congregational Church, Philadelphia, Pa., in 1836; and 
the First Congregational Church, Pittsfield, Mass., from 
1842 to 1872. He died in Pittsfield, Aug. 24, 1873. He 
was one of the founders of the Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary, and for several years president of the trustees 
of the Young Ladies’ Institute of Pittston. His degree 
of D.D. was conferred upon him by Williams College in 
1845. The following are some of his numerous publica- 
tions: Lectures to Children (Northampton, 1834, 16mo), 
with translations and extended circulation :—Student’s 
Manual (ibid. 1835, 12mo) :—Index Rerum (ibid. 1834, 
4to) :— Sabbath-school Teacher (ibid. 1836, 12mo ):— 
Truth Made Simple (ibid. 1839, 18mo): - The Young 
Man (ibid. 1843, 18mo0):--Simple Sketches (Pittsfield, 
1843, 2 vols. 16mo) :—Stories on the Shorter Catechism 
(Northampton, 1850-51, 2 vols. 18mo):—The Daughter 
at School (ibid. 1854, 12mo) :— Questions on the Lives of 
the Patriarchs (ibid. 1855, 18mo) :—Questtons on the Life 
of Moses; Questions on the Books of Joshua and Judges 
(ibid. 1853) :—The Bible Companion (Phila. 18mo) :— 
Future Punishment ( N. Y. 1863, 32mo ) :— Hints and 
Thoughts for Christians (ibid. 1867, 12mo) :— Woman's 
Rights (ibid. 1867, 18mo, 27 p.):—Hints and Thoughis 
for Christians (Lond. 1869, 12mo):— Old-fashioned 
Lives (1870). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amex 
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Authors, 8. v.; John Todd, the Story of his Life, etc. 
(N. Y. 1876, 16mo). 

Todd, Jonathan, a Congregational minister, was 
born in New Haven, Conn., March 20, 1713, and gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1782. Atter studying theology 
a few months, he commenced preaching, and was settled 
at East Guilford, Conn., Oct. 24, 1738. During 1750 and 
1751, a pestilence prevailed among his people, taking 
off many of his substantial friends and supporters. He 
continued his labors until the last year of his life, which 
ended Feb. 24, 1791. Mr. Todd published a Sermon, 
Young People Wurned (1740) :— Election Sermon (1749) : 
— several memorial sermons and pamphlets. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 383. 

Todd, Nathaniel, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born at Rowley, Essex Co., Mass., Jan. 27, 1780; gradu- 
ated at Brown University in September, 1800; studied 
theology privately; was licensed by Philadelphia Pres- 
bvtery, Oct. 19, 1803; ordained pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Schenectady, N. Y., in 1805, where he 
labored with great success for several vears. He was 
afterwards teacher and pastor at Woodbury, N. J.; 
thence successively principal of an academy at West- 
chester, Harrisburg, Lebanon, Mifflinburg, and Beaver, 
Pa., and for many years of a classical school in Allegheny 
City, Pa. He spent the greater part of his life in teach- 
ing, and died July 8, 1867. See Wilson, Presb, Hist. 
Almanac, 1868, p. 152. 


Todros, BEN-JOSEPH, HA-LEVI ABULAFIA, a cele- 
brated Cabalist, was born in 1234 at Toledo, and died 
about 1305. He occupied a high position as physician 
and financier in the court of Sancho IV, king of Castile, 
and was a great favorite of queen Maria de Molina. 
When this royal pair met Philip IV, the Fair, king of 
France, in Bayonne (1290), he formed one of the cor- 
tége; and his advocacy of his theosophy secured for 
the doctrines of the Cabala a kindly reception from 
the French Jews. His writings on the Cabala are, An 
Exposition of the Talmudic Hagadoth, entitled "YN 
s5237 :—A Commentary on Psalm crix :—A Commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch, in which he propounds the ten- 
ets of the Cabala. These works, however, have not yet 
been published. See Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden, vii, 204 sq. ; 
Steinschneider, Catal. Libr. Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl. 2677- 
2680; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico, p. 315 (Germ. 
transl.); Ginsburg, The Kabbalah, p. 111; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii, 428. (B. P.) 

Togar’mah (Heb. Togarmah’, manim [briefly 
moan, Gen. x, 13 ], of uncertain derivation; Sept. 
Əopyapá v. r. O¢pyapa, etc.; Vulg. Thogarma), third 
named of the three sons of Gomer (the son of Japheth), 
his brothers being Ashkenaz and Riphath (Gen. x, 13; 
1 Chron.i,6). B.C. post 2513. The descendants of To- 
garmah are mentioned among the merchants who traf- 
ticked with Tyre, the house of Togarmah being said to 
trade “in its fairs with horses, and horsemen, and mules” 
(Ezek. xxvii, 14). They are named with Persia, Ethio- 
pia, and Libya as followers of Gog, of the land of Ma- 
gog, the chief prince of Meshech and Tubal, or, as it may 
be rendered (making the Hebrew Rosh, for chief,a proper 
name, as it is in the Sept. ‘Pwe, and as the Jews say it 
ought to be rendered). the prince of Rosh or Russ, Me- 
shech or Moshk, and Tubal or Tobolsk (xxxviii, 5. 6), 
supposed by some to mean the prince or power of Rus- 
sia, the title of the emperor of Russia being prince or 
emperor of Russia, Moscow, and Tobolsk. Togarmah 
is said to be of the north quarters, and Gog is represent- 
ed as a guard to it, possibly professing to guard it, or 
offering to it a protectorate (ver. 7). The Jews say 
that by Togarmah, or the house of Togarmah, we are 
to understand the Turks. Torgama, therefore, as it is 
given in the Sept. (and in some Heb. MSS. M7245), 
has been thought by many to mean Turkomdn, or the 
Turkoman hordes from whom the Turks have sprung. 
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Togarmah, however, as a geographical term, is connect- 
ed with Armenia, and the subsequent notices of the 
name (xxvii, 14; xxxviii, 6) accord with this view. 
Armenia was, according to Strabo (xi, 13, 9, 529), dis- 
tinguished by the production of good horses (comp. 
Xenoph. Anab. iv, 5, 24; Herod. vii, 40). The coun- 
tries of DSN and 934 (Muvudc), and also S57, were 
contiguous to Togarmah (Josephus, A nf. i, 1,6). The 
name itself may possibly have reference to Armenia, 
for, according to Grimm (Gesch. d. deutsch. Spr. ii, 825), 
Togarmah comes from the Sanscrit toka, “tribe,” and 
Arma = Armenia, which he further connects with Her- 
mino the son of Mannus, The most decisive statement 
respecting the ethnographic relation of the Armenians 
in ancient literature is furnished by Herodotus, who 
says that they were Phrygian colonists, that they were 
armed in the Phrygian fashion, and were associated 
with the Phrygians under the same commander (Herod, 
vii, 73). The remark of Eudoxus (Steph. Byz. 8. v. Ap- 
pevia) that the Armenians resemble the Phrygians in 
many respects in: language (ry pwvý woAdd ġpvyi- 
Cover) tends in the same direction. It is hardly neces- 
sary to understand the statement of Herodotus as im- 
plying more than a common origin of the two peoples; 
for, looking at the general westward progress of the 
Japhetic races, and on the central position which Ar- 
menia held in regard to their movements, we should 
rather infer that Phrygia was colonized from Armenia 
than vice versa. The Phrygians were indeed reputed 
to have had their first settlements in Europe, and thence 
to have crossed into Asia (Herod. vii, 73); but this must 
be regarded as simply a retrograde movement of a sec- 
tion of the great Phrygian race in the direction of their: 
original home. The period of this movement is fixed 
subsequently to the Trojan war (Strabo, xiv, 680 ),. 
whereas the Phrygians appear as an important race in 
Asia Minor at a far earlier period (id. vii, 321; Herod.. 
vii, 8,11). There can be little doubt that they were- 
once the dominant race in the peninsula, and that they’ 
spread westward from the confines of Armenia to the: 
shores of the Ægæan. The Phrygian language is un-. 
doubtedly to be classed with the Indo-European fam-. 
ily. The resemblance between words in the Phrygian. 
and Greek tongues was noticed by the Greeks them-. 
selves (Plato, Cratyl. p. 410), and the inscriptions still. 
existing in the furmer are decidedly Indo-European 
( Rawlinson, Herod. i, 666). The Armenian language. 
presents many peculiarities which distinguish it from 
other branches of the Indo-European family; but these- 
may be accounted for partly by the physical character 
of the country, and partly by the large amount of for-. 
eign admixture that it has experienced. In spite of 
this, however, no hesitation is felt by philologists in: 
placing Armenian among the Indo-European languages. 
(Pott, Etym. Forsch. introd. p. 32; Diefenbach, Orig.. 
Europ. p. 43). With regard to the ancient inscriptions 
at Wan, some doubt exists; some of them, but appar- 
ently not the most ancient, are thought to bear a Tu- 
ranian character (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 402; Raw-- 
linson, Herod. i, 652); but, even were this fully estab-- 
lished, it fails to prove the Turanian character of the. 
population, inasmuch as they may have been set up by 
foreign conquerors. The Armenians themselves have- 
associated the name of Togarmah with their early his-. 
tory in that they represent the founder of their race, 
Haik, as a son of Thorgom (Moses Choren. i, 4, 9-11. 
See Moses Chorenensis, Historie Armen, lib, iii, A rmen. 
edidit, Lat. vert. notisque illustr W, et G. Whistonii 
[Lond. 1736]); Heeren, Jdeen, i, 1, 805; Michaelis, 
Spicilegium Geographia, i, 67-18; Klaproth, Travels, ii, 
64. See ARMENIA. 


Toggenburg War, the name given to an outbreak 
between Protestants and Catholics in Toggenburg (or 
Tockenburg), a district of the canton of St. Gall, Switz- 
erland. The dispute between the Toggenburgers and 
the abbot of St. Gall, Leodegar Burgisser, appeared at: 


TOHU 


first to be purely political, and related mainly to the 
labor in road-building, which the abbot had enforced 
upon those under his jurisdiction. At first even Cath- 
olic localities, such as Schwyz, took part with the Tog- 
genburgers against the abbot, without regard to eccle- 
siastical differences, But the confessional differences 
soon led to serious disturbances. In the lower country, 
especially in Heunau, the majority were Catholics. 
About Easter, in 1709, they closed the church against 
the evangelical party, and the result was a scuffle, in 
which many were wounded. Alarmed at this treat- 
ment, the Protestants sought shelter in the neighboring 
churches, but, encouraged by their neighbors of Ober- 
glatt, they returned in a week to Hennau, and sought 
to enter the church. The Catholic priest refused them, 
but, seeing the Protestants assembled in large numbers 
in the churchyard, counselled submission. But the 
Protestant minister was at this moment felled to the 
earth by a stone, and a severe struggle ensued. The 
priest was roughly handled, but was rescued by a mem- 
ber of the council, and one of his followers killed. The 
Reformed preacher, a native of Basle, was recalled, and 
a citizen of Zurich substituted, who was obliged to dis- 
guise himself for fear of the Catholics. The Catholic 
priest, after an absence of six weeks, was restored to his 
parish, under the protection of the abbot. ‘The differ- 
ent cantons now took sides with the contending parties, 
and party feeling ran very high. Attempts were made, 
however, at mediation. An assembly was held at Ba- 
den, May 29, 1709, arbitrators were appointed, and pro- 
ceedings begun; but allin vain. In the spring of 1712 
the war broke out. It began in Toggenburg. ‘The 
city of Wyl, to which the forces of the abbot had re- 
tired, was captured; the commander, Felber, was most 
shockingly mangled by his own people, and his corpse 
was thrown into the Sitter. Nabholz, at the head of 
the victors, marched to St. Gall, and seized the Thurgan 
and the Rhine valley. Meantime, the theatre of the 
war extended to the shores of the Reuss and the Aar. 
A murderous conflict, “the battle of the bushes,” gave 
the Bernese a bloody victory. The city of Baden sur- 
rendered to Zurich, and was allowed to retain its Cath- 
olic worship, but did not dare to interfere with the erec- 
tion of a Reformed Church outside of the walls of the 
city. ‘Through the interference of pope Clement IX, 
the fire of war, which seemed about to be extinguished, 
was again stirred; and while the government was hesi- 
tating, the Catholic cantons of Schwyz, Unterwalden, 
and Zug, to the number of 4000, stormed the village of 
Sins. Bloody battles were fought in the vicinity of 
Lake Zurich, and at Bellenschantze. In Lucerne, the 
government was compelled by an uprising of the people 
to enter into the war. The Catholic parties to the war, 
about 12,000 strong, assembled at Mury. The Bernese 
were encamped at Vilmergen, and the great battle was 
fought on St. James’s Day, July 25, and was not decided 
until six P. M., when the victory of the Reformers was 
complete. The peace, which was concluded in August 
at Aarau, provided religious liberty for Toggenburg. 
See Hagenbach, Hist. of the Church in the 18th and 19th 
Cent. i, 34 sq. 

To’hu (Heb. 7o’chu, IMM, lowly; Sept. oor v. r. 
Ooxé; Vulg. Thohu), son of Zuph and father of Elihu 
among the ancestors of Samuel (1 Sam. i, 1); probably 
the same elsewhere called Toau (1 Chron. vi, 34) or 
NAHATH (q. v.) (ver. 26). 

To’i (Heb. Tot’, "J in Sam., but in Chron. To'ü, 
Heb. Tou’, 1S1, both meaning erring; Sept. Good or 
Owov V. r. Oasi and Owa; Josephus, Oaivoc; Vulg. 
Thoii), the king of Hamath on the Orontes, who, after 
the defeat of his powerful enemy the Syrian king Had- 
adezer by the army of David, sent his son Joram, or 
Hadoram, to congratulate the victor and do him homage 
with presents of gold aud silver and brass (2 Sam. viii, 
9,10; 1 Chron, xviii, 9, 10). B.C. 1036. “For Had- 
adezer had wars with Toi,” and Ewald (Gesch. iii, 199) 
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conjectures that he may have even reduced him to a 
state of vassalage. ‘There was probably some policy in 
the conduct of Toi, and his object may have been, as 
Josephus says it was (Ant. vii, 5, 4), to buy off the con- 
queror with the “vessels of ancient workmanship” 
(oxevn Tig apyaiac KarackKevijc) which he presented. 

Tokens ((esséra ), bits of lead or of pewter, or 
cards, given to the members of a Church in full com- 
munion, which they hand to the elders as they ap- 
proach the Lord’s table. The object is to keep out 
those who are not known, or who are under scandal, or 
for other reasons are deemed unworthy. See TEssERz. 

To’la (Heb. Tolu’, som, a worm, as in Exod. xvi, 
20; Sept. Q@wArd v.r. OwAé, etc.; Vulg. Thola), the name 
of two Hebrews. 

1. The first-born of Issachar (Gen. xlvi, 13; 1 Chron. 
vi, 1). B.C. 1856. He had six sons (vii, 2), who be- 
came progenitors of families known collectively as the 
Tolaites (Numb. xxvi, 23), and these in David’s time 
mustered 22,600 valiant soldiers (1 Chron. vii, 2). 

2. Judge of Israel after Abimelech (Judg. x, 1, 2). 
He is described in that passage as “the son of Puah, 
the son of Dodo, a man of Isachar.” In the Sept. and 
Vulg. he is made the son of Abimelech’s uncle, Dodo 
(1355) being considered an appellative. But Gideon, 
Abimelech’s father, was a Manassite. Tola judged Is- 
rael for twenty-three years (B.C. 1319-1296) at Shamir 
in Mount Ephraim, where he died and was baried. Jo- 
sephus does not mention him (Ant, v, 7, 6); but (as 
Whiston remarks) inasmuch as the total of the vears 
there agree, his name seems to have fallen out uf our 
copies. See JUDGE. 

To’lad (Heb. Tolad’, "SiM, birth; Sept. Owhdd 
v. T. BovAaéu), one of the towns in the tribe of Simeon 
in David’s time (1 Chron. iv, 29); probably the same 
elsewhere (Josh. xv, 30) called E1.-roLap (q. v.). 

To’laite (Heb. Tolui’, “334M, patronymic; Sept. 
Borat; Vulg. Tholaites), the general name of the de- 
scendants of Tola (q. v.) the son of Issachar (Numb. 
XXvi, 23). 

Toland, JoHN, one of the founders of modern deism, 
was born Nov. 30, 1669 or 1670, in the most northern isth- 
mus of Ireland. His Christian-name was Junus Junius, 
but at school his master ordered him to be called John, 
which name he retained ever after. From the school 
at Redcastle, near Londonderry, he went, in 1687, to the 
College of Glasgow, and after three years’ stay there 
visited the University of Edinburgh, where he was 
made A.M. in June, 1690. He afterwards went to the 
University of Leyden, where he was generously sup- 
ported by some eminent Dissenters in England. After 
a residence there of two years, he returned to England, 
and went to Oxford, which place he left in 1695, and 
went to London, whence he returned to Ireland in 1697. 
But so strong was the feeling aroused by his deistic no- 
tions and his own imprudent conduct that he soon re- 
turned to London. He accompanied the earl of Mac- 
clesfield to Hanover in 1701, and also made an excur- 
sion to Berlin, at which latter place he remained for 
some time, and then returned to England. In the 
spring of 1707 he again visited Germany, Holland, etc., 
reaching England in 1710. He died at Putney, near 
London, March 11,1722. Ofhis many treatises we no- 
tice, Christianity not Mysterious (Lond. 1696, 8vo), 
which elicited at least fifty-four replies :—An 4 pology 
Jor Mr. Toland (ibid. 1697) :—Amynior, or a Defence 
of Milton's Life, etc. (1699, 8vo); this attack upon the 
canon of the New Test. was answered by Samuel Clark, 
Jeremiah Jones, Stephen Nye, and John Richardson :— 
Socintanism Truly Stated (1705) :—Dissertattones due: 
Adeisidemon et Origines Judatce (1709, 8vo) :—Naza- 
renus (ibid. 1718, 8vo0):—History of the Druids (Mon- 
trose, 1814, 8vo), etc. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8, v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Con- 
temp. Rev, June, 1868, 


TOLBANES 


TELEM (q. v.) of the Hebrew text (Ezra x, 24). 


Toledo, Councits oF (Concilium Toletanum). These 
councils, of which there were twenty-four, were held in 
the city of Toledo, in the province of the same name, 
in Spain. Toledo is the seat of an archbishopric; has 
a cathedral, founded in 1258, and completed in 1492; a 


foundling hospital, founded by cardinal Mendoza in 
1-494; and a theological seminary. 
I. The First Council of Toledo was held on Sept. 1, 


400, under Patronus, the bishop. The reason for assem- 
bling this council, which consisted of nineteen bishops, 


was the troubles and disturbances caused by the heresy 


of the Priscillianists, which sprang up towards the close 
of the 4th century. Nineteen bishops, from all the 


Spanish provinces, attended. Many of the sect of the 
Priscillianists who presented themselves were received 
back into communion with the Church after having 
abjured their errors, In this council the bishop of 
Rome is, for the first time, spoken of simply by the 
title of “pope.” Twenty canons were also published. 


1. Permits to admit married men to the office of dea- 


con, provided they will observe continence. 

2. Forbids to admit to any higher order than that of 
enbdeacou a man who bas publicly done penance, and 
even restricts his administration of that office. 

4, Enacts that a subdeacun, marrying a second time, 
shall be reduced to the rank of porter or reader, and shall 
not be permitted to read the Gospel or epistle; should he 
marry a third time, he shall be separated from the Church 
9— two years, and then be admitted to lay communion 
only. 


5. Deprives all priests and clerks who, having been ap- 
to any church in town or country, do not assist 


pointe 
daily at mags. 

T. Permits clerks whose wives do not lead a decorous 
life to bind them or shut them up, and to make them 
fast; forbids them to eat with them until they have dune 
penance. 

12. Forbids a clerk to leave his own bishop in order to 
attach himself to another. 


13. Warns those who attend the other offices of the 
Church, but who do not communicate, that they must 


either receive the holy communion, or take place among 
the penitents, upon pain of excommunication. 

14. Orders that any one who shall have received the 
holy eucharist without eating it shall be driven from 
the Charch as guilty of sacrilege. 


17. Excommunicates a married man keeping a concn- 


bine; but permits unmarried men to do so. Allows ei- 


ther a wife or a concubine. 

20. Restricts the consecration of the chriem to the bish- 
Anas 
the bishop at Easter, in order to receive it from him. 

See Mansi, Concil. ii, 1222. 

_ IL. The Second Council of Toledo was held about 447, 
during the popedom of Leo I, against the Priscillian- 
iste. Nineteen bishops attended, who condemned the 
heresy and the followers of Priscillian in a formulary 
of faith directed against all heretics, to which eighteen 
anathemas are attached. See Mansi, Concil. iii, 1465; 
Baronius, ann. 447, § 17, etc. 

III. The Third Council of Toledo was held May 17, 
531; Montanus, bishop of Toledo, presiding over seven 
other bishops. Five canons were published. 

1. Relates to the treatment of children offered by their 
parents to be baie Sh up for holy orders. Others relate 
to the continence of the clergy, the preservation of church 
property, etc. 

In this council Toledo is, for the first time, spoken of 
as a metropolitan see. See Mansi, Concil, iv, 1734. 

IV. The Fourth Council of Toledo was held May 8, 
589; Leander, the primate of Seville, presiding over 
seventy-two bishops, from the different provinces un- 
der the rule of king Reccaredus, who attended in per- 
son, Eight deputies were also present. The main 
object of the council was to confirm the conversion of 
the Goths who had abjured Arianism, and who here 
presented a confession of faith, in which they declared 
their assent to the first four cecumenical councils, and 
anathematized the principal errors of the Arian party. 
Twenty-three canons were published, and as many 
anathemas directed, as against other heresies and evils, 
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Tol’banes (Sept. ToABayne, Vulg. Tolbanes), a 
corrupt Grecized form (1 Esdr. ix, 25) for the name 


orders all priests to send a deacon or subdeacon to 
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so against those who deny the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son, and those who re- 
fuse to anathematize the Council of Ariminum. 


2. Directs that, according to the king’s writ, the Con- 
astantinopolitan creed shall be sung by the peuple in ev- 
ery church in the kingdom befure the Lord’s rayer in 
the eucharistical office. 

5. Relates to the rule of continence to be observed by 
heretical bishops, priests, and deacons, when reconciled 
to the Church, as well as by all clerke. 

T. Orders that some portion of Holy Scripture shall be 
read daily at the tables of priests, to prevent idle couver- 
sation, 

11 and 12. Relate to gpr oence, Forbid to reconcile 
withont penance; forbid the priest to admit to penance 
without first cutting off the hair of the penitent, if a man, 
or changing her dress, if a woman. 

14. Forbids Jews to have Christian women for wives or 
concubines. 

19. Leaves it to the bishop to fix the endowment to be 
given to a newly founded church. 

22. Forbids tu say anything but psalms at the funerals 
of the religious. 


See Mansi, v, 997. 

V. The Fifth Council of Toledo was held May 17, 
597; sixteen bishops attended; two canons only remain, 
and the subscription of thirteen bishops only appear. 


1. Orders that priests and deacons who will not observe 
the law of continence shall be degraded, shut up in a 
cloister, and put to penance. 

2. Forbids the bishop to appropriate to himeelf the rev- 
enues of any church or chapel in his diocese, and declares 
that they belong to the ministering priest. 


See Mansi, v, 1603. 

VI. The Sixth Council of Toledo was held in 610; 
Aurasius, bishop of Toledo, presiding over tifteen bish- 
ops, The primacy of the see of Toledo over all the 
churches of Carthagena was established, and subse- 
quently confirmed by au edict of king Gundemar. See 
Mansi, v, 1620. 

VII. A national council was held in this city on Dec. 
9, 633, assembled from the whole of Spain, and that 
part of Gaul which was in subjection to the Goths; Isi- 
dore of Seville presided, sixty-six archbishops and bish- 
ops being present: among them were the metropolitans 
of Narbonne, Merida, Braga, ‘Toledo, and Tarragona. 
Seventy-five canons were published. 


1. Contains a profession of faith upon the subject of the 
Blessed Trinity and the incarnation. 

2. Directs that the same order of prayer and of psalmo- 
dy shall be obrerved throughout the kingdom, and the 
same manner of celebrating mase, 

8. Orders that a national council shall be beld annually, 
if porsible; otherwise a council in each province. 

4. Relates to the proper mode of holding synods, and 
is of some length. It orders that on the tiret day of the 
synod the church shall be cleared before sunrise and all 
the doors shut except one; that the bishops shall enter 
first and take their seats in a circle, according to the date 
of their consecration; then the priests; after them the 
deacons, who are ordered to etand in sight of the bish- 
ops, and, last of all, the laity and notaries, This doue, 
the door is directed to be shut, and silence and devotion 
enjoined upon all. Then the archdeacon, standing np, 
shall bid them pray; uron which all shall prostrate them- 
selves upon the floor, ard, after private prayer mingled 
with sobe and tears, one of ihe bishops shall rise We and 
say a prayer, to whicu an shall respond Amen. All hav- 
ing risen up and taken their places, a deacon in an alb 
Shall read the canous relating to the holding of councils 
and the metropolitan shall invite the bishops to proceed 
to business. It is forbidden to proceed to another mat- 
ter until the first has been disposed of. Any clerk or lay- 
man desiring to appeal to the council is enjoined to men- 
tion his cause to the metropolitan archdeacon, who shall 
declare it to the council. No bishop is allowed to leave 
the synod before the others, nor shall the council be dis- 
solved until everything ia settled. 

5. Directs that metropolitans shall coneult together be- 
fore Lal ar aad concerning the proper time for aha 
oo and shall signify their determination to their suf- 

agans. 

Approves of leaving the question about single and 
trine immersion open ; but orders single immersion to be 
practiced throughout Spain, to prevent schism. 

T. Orders that the Passion be preached on Good-Fri- 
day, and that the people, in an audible voice, ask forgive- 
ness of their sins, in order that, being thereby purified 


from sin, they may worthily celebrate the great festival 
as Easter, and partake of the holy eucharist with a pure 
eart, 
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8. Deprives of the Easter communion those who break 
their fast on Good-Friday before sunset, pat Pa being 
made in favor of old and sick persons nud children. 

9. Relates to the benediction of the candles, etc., on 
Easter-eve. 

10. Is directed against an abuse then prevalent in many 
churches in which the Lord’s Prayer wae said on Sundays 
only; orders all clerks to suy it daily ut the office, either 
openly ar privately. 

11. Forbids to sing the Hallelnjah durin reng 

12. Orders that immediately after the epistle the ponpe 
should be read, which should be fullowed by the Lauds, 
whe in some churches were improperly sung after the 
epistie. 

18. Condemns the opinion of those who deemed it wrong 
to sing hymns composed by men in honor of the apostles 
and martyrs on account of their not being taken out of 
Holy Scripture nor authorized by tradition. 

14. Orders that the canticle Benedicite Opera Omnia be 
sung on Sundays and feast-days at mass at the entrance 
of the chancel [in pulpito]. 

15. Orders, under pain of excommanication, that at the 
end of each psalm shall be sung “Glory and honor be to 
the Father,” etc., and not merely ‘“‘ Glory be,” etc. 

17. Excommunicates those who refuse to acknowledge 
the inspiration of the Apocalypee, and also thore who re- 
fuse to read it in church from Easter to Pentecost. 

19. Enumerates the cases in which persons may not be 
admitted to holy orders. 

25. Is directed against ignorance in the clergy; re- 
uires them to be acquainted with Holy Scripture aud 

the canons. 

26. Orders that a priest when appointed to any parish 
shall receive a copy of the ritnal from the bishop, and 
that when the priests attend the litanies or synods they 
shall give acconnt to the bishop of their manner of cele- 
brating the holy office nnd administering holy baptism. 

88. Forbids the bishop to take for his own share more 
* one third of the revenue of the churches within his 

ocese. 

84. Enacts that thirty years’ possession shall give to a 
bishop lawful right over a Church situated in the diocese 
of anotber bishop if in the same province. 

89. Forbids the deacons to pretend to the privileges of 
the priesthood and to sit in the first places. 

40. Forbids them to wear two stoles, which it declares 
to be unfit for even a bishop or — directs them to 
wear the stole over the left shoulder, and also that it be 
clean, and not worked with colors or with gold. 

41. Orders all clerks, as well as the let and deacons, 
to shave the entire crown of the head and to Jeave but a 
slight rim of hair in the form of a circle. 

46. Orders that a clerk found plundering a tomb be de- 
oged from every ecclesiastical rank and oftice, and sub- 
ected to three years’ penance. 

51. Forbids fences to ill-treat monks, but grants to 
them the exercise of their canonical authority over them, 
euch as exhorting them to observe a good and holy life, 
ae abbots and other officers, correcting those who 
infringe the rules, etc. 

52. Enacts that monks forsaking the monastic state in 
order to marry and settle in the world shall be brought 
back and pa to penance. 

5T. Forbids to compel Jews to profess Christianity ; 
with regard to the compnisory conversions under king 
Sisbertus, it allows that they should continue to be con- 
sidered as Christians because they had received baptism, 
chrism, and the holy eucharist. 

The following nine relate to the Jews, and to Christians 
who had apostatized to Judaism. 

The 66th and following eight relate to the case of slaves. 
— enee all who conspire against regal au- 

ority. 


See Mansi, v, 1700. 

VIII. The Eighth Council of Toledo was held in 636, 
under king Chintila, Eugenius, bishop of Toledo, pre- 
siding; twenty-two bishops in all were present. Nine 
canons were published, of which 


_1. Orders public litanies every year for three days, be- 
piuning Dec. 14, except one of the three should prove to 

e Sunday, in which case the litany days were to be ob- 
served in the week following. 


All the others relate to the prince and the strengthen- 
ing of his powers, etc. See Mansi, v, 1735. 

IX. This council was held Jan. 9, 638, under Silva, 
metropolitan of Narbonne, in the second year of the 
reign of king Chintila. Fifty-two Spanish and Gallic 
bishops were present, either in person or by deputy. 
Eighteen canons were published. 


8. Enacts that for the future no king should ascend the 
throne without making a vow to defend the Catholic 
faith and to rid the country of infidels: pronounces anath- 
ema against those who should violate this oath. 

T. Orders that persons who, after having been admit- 
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ted to penance, qnit that state and resume the secalar 
dress shall be arrested by the bishop, and compelled to 
perform their course of penance, whether they will or 
not, ip some monastery. 

Fleury observes that this is the first time that we find 
mention of this compulsory penance, which evinced en- 
tire ignorance of the sound practice of antiquity. See 
Mansi, v, 1740. 

X. The Tenth Council was held about 646, under king 
Chintasuinthus, by twenty-eight bishops present and 
the deputies of eleven who were absent. Six canons 
were published. 

2. Allows the bishop, or any other priest who may be 
prevent, to complete the celebration of the sacred mys- 
teries when the celebrating priest is unable to proceed 
through sickuess; excommunicates those who, witbout 
such cause, leave the celebration unfinished, or who cel- 
ng after having partaken of the slightest particle of 
vod. 

See Mansi, v, 1863. 

XI. This council was held in 653, under Orontius of 
Merida; the king, Resesuinthus, being present, and fif- 
ty-two bishops, with the deputies of ten absent. The 
prince read his profession of faith, in which he acknowl- 
edged the first four cacumenical councils, Twelve can- 
ons were published. 

1. Contains a definition of faith. 

2. Condemns all oaths and vows to commit evil actions. 

8. Condemns all persons guilty of simony. 

T. Condemns those who forsake the episcopal or sacer- 
dotal office upon pretext of having been admitted to such 
holy office unwillingly: orders those who so return into 
the world and marry to be shut up for life in a monastery. 

8. Forbids to ordain ignorant clerks. 

9. Excludes from the Easter communion and from the 

rivilege of eating meat for twelve months those who 

reak the Lent fast. 

12. Confirms the canons of a former conncil concerning 

the Jews. 
Besides the bishops and deputies present, we find among 
the signatures those of ten abbots, the archpriest of To- 
ledo, and sixteen counts, After the subscriptions there 
is a synodal decree concerning the disposition of the 
king’s property, and an edict of the king confirming it. 
See Mansi, vi, 394. | 

XII. The Twelfth Council of Toledo was held Nov. 2, 
655, Eugenius, the archbishop, presiding ; sixteen bish- 
ops attended, and seventeen canons were published, 
most of which tend to repress the abuses committed by 
bishops in the administration of Church property. 

11. Forbids to confer orders upon the slaves of the 
Charch except they have been first set free by the bishop. 

18. Orders that newly baptized Jews shall show them- 
selves in the assemblies of the Christians on all Jewish 
festivals. 

See Mansi, vi, 451. 

XIII. Held Dec. 1, 656, under Reccasuinthus; twen- 
ty bishops were present, among whom were Eugenius, 
the metropolitan of Toledo; Fugitivus, the metropolitan 
of Seville; and St. Fructuosus, the metropolitan of Bra- 
ga; five bishops who were absent sent deputies. Seven 
canons were published. 

1. Orders that the Feast of the Annunciation shall in 
future be kept on Dec. 18, because that, falling in Lent, it 
interfered with the fast, and often with the celebration of 
Good-Friday. 

8. Forbid: bishops to present churches to their relations 
and friends for the sake of the revenue to be derived. 

6. Directs that children devoted by their parents to the 
tonsure shall be compelled to lead the life of the relig- 
ious; does not allow parents so to devote their children 
after they have attained ten years of age without their 
own consent. 

T. Forbids to sell Christians to Jews. 

See Mansi, vi, 459. 

XIV. Held Nov. 7, 675, under king Wamba; seven- 
teen Bishops (among whom was Quiritius of Toledo), the 
deputies of two others, and six abbots were present. In 
this council the division of the country into dioceses was 
made, and sixteen canons of discipline were published. 

8. Orders all the bishops of the province to conform to 
the order and ritual in use in the metropolitan Charch. 


4. Forbids to suffer priests who are at variance to ap 
prouch the altar or to receive their offerings. 
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6. Deprives ecclesiastics who take part in the judgment 
of capital cases. 

8. Knacts penalties to be enforced against priests who 
demand a fee for christening or for the chrism; orders 
bishops to punish such offenders under pain of suspension. 

13. Forbids persons possessed with a devil to serve at 
the altar or to approach it. 

14. Orders that mags shall never be celebrated by one 
priest only, lest he should be taken ill and the mass left 
unfinished. 

See Mansi, vi, 539. 

XV. Held Jan. 9, 681, under king Ervigius, Julian 
of Toledo presided at the head of thirty-four bishops, 
among whom were the metropolitans of Seville, Braga, 
and Merida. Thirteen canons were published. 

1. Approves of the resignation of kiug Wamba, who 
had axsumed the religious habit 

4. Declares to be null and void the consecration of a 
bishop for a little town iu the immediate vicinity of To- 
ledo made by the bishop of Merida against his own will 
and against the canons at the command of Wamba; and 

enerally forbids to consecrate a bishop to a place which 
Bas not hitherto had a bishop. 

6. Enacts that, in order to prevent any further delay in 
filling up the vacant bishoprics, it shall be lawful for the 
bishop of Toledo to consecrate those persons whom the 
king shall choose, without prejudice, however, to the 
rights of the province. 

10. Confirms, with the king’s consent, the privilege of 
aevlum to those who take refuge in a church, or anywhere 
within thirty paces of it. 

11. Orders the abolition of every remnant of idolatry. 
See Mansi, vi, 1221. 

XVI. Held in November, 683, under king Ervigius, 
who was present; forty-eight bishops, four of whom 
were metropolitans, attended, Julian of Toledo presid- 
ing. Twelve canons were published, the Nicene Creed 
having been first read, which from this time was sung 
in all churches in Spain. 

The fifth is the extraordinary canon which absolutely 
forbids the widows of kings to remarry, even with princes. 

From the tenth it uppears not to have been uncommon 
at this period fur persons (even bishops), in time of dan- 
gerous illness, to submit to be put to public penance with- 
out confessing, or their conscience accusing them of, any 
particular sin, but for greater security. 

See Mansi, vi, 1253. 

XVII. This council was held at the request of pope 
Leo II, under king Ervigius, in 684, to receive and ap- 
prove the Sixth Œcumenical Council held at Constanti- 
nople against the Monothelites; seventeen bishops, ten 
deputies, and six abbots attended. In the answer of 
the bishops to Leo they make no mention of the fifth 
cecumenical council, saying, in canon 7, that they de- 
cree that this council (the Seventh Gicumenical) shall 
rank after the Council of Chalcedon in honor, place, and 
order. See Mansi, vi, 1278. 

XVIII. Held May 11, 688, under king Egica, Julian 
of ‘Toledo presiding over sixty bishops, in order to ex- 
plain certain expressions made use of in a confession 
of faith drawn up by the Spanish bishops some years 
before which had given offence to pope Benedict II. 
These expressions related to the two wills in our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and it was decreed, to be not contrary to 
Christian truth to maintain that in God the will pro- 
ceeds from the will—“ voluntatem ex voluntate proce- 
dere.” See Mansi, vi, 1294. 

XIX. This council was held May 2, 693; composed 
of fiftv-nine bishops, five abbots, and the deputies of 
three bishops absent; there were also present the king, 
Egica, and sixteen lords. In this council the decision 
of the previous council concerning the procession of the 
will from the will, and of the essence from the essence, 
in God was further explained. Twelve or thirteen can- 
ons were published. 

6. Relates to the conduct of some priests, who, instead 
of using bread made for the purpose in the holy eucha- 
rist, contented themselves with offering on the holy table 
common bread cat into a round form. The canon orders 
that the bread used at the altar shall be made expressly 
for that purpose. 

9. Excommunicated for life and deposed Sisbertus of 


Toledo, convicted of conspiring against the person of 
king Egica and bis family, 


See Mansi, vi, 1827. 
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XX. This council was held Nov. 9, 694. The sub- 
scriptions of the bishops present are lust. Eight can- 
ons were published. 


1. Directs that, during the three days preceding the 
opening of any council, and during which a strict fast 
ought to be observed, nothing shall be discussed which 
does not refer to matters of faith, morals, and ecclesias- 
tical discipline. 

8. Orders that bishops, following the example of our 
Lord, shall observe the ceremony of washing the feet of 
the poor on Holy Thursday. 

5. Condemns to excommunication and perpetual im- 
prisonment priests who, from a vile and wicked supereti- 
tion, shall say the office of the mass for the dead for the 
living, iu order by so doing to cause their death. 


See Mansi, vi, 1361. 

XXI. This council was held Nov. 21, 1824, by John, 
archbishop of Toledo. Eight canons were published, 
in the preface to which it is ordered that they shall 
be observed together with those which the legate Will- 
iam de Gondi, bishop of Sabino, had made in the Council 
of Valladolid (1822). These canons, among other things, 
order bishops to attend the synods, and relate to the con- 
duct and dress of clerks; forbid priests to demand any- 
thing for masses said by them, but allow them to receive 
voluntary offerings; forbid to say more than one mass 
in a day, except on Christmas-day. See Mansi, xi, 1712. 

XXII. This was held in 1339 by Agidius, archbish- 
op of Toledo, six bishops being present. Five canons 
were published. 


2. Forbids to ordain any illiterate person. 

8. Provides that in cathedral or collegiate churches 
some shall be compelled to study theology, the canon law, 
and the Ilberal arts. 

7 & Orders all rectors to keep a list of such of their pa- 
rishioners as are of age, in order to effect the observation 
of the canon “ omnis utriusque sexus.” 


See Mansi, xi, 1869. 

XXIII. (Also called Counci, oF ARENDA.) Held 
Dec. 5, 1473, in the borough of Arenda, by Alphonso de 
Carille, archbishop of Toledo. This council was numer- 
ously attended, and twenty-nine canons were published. 


1. Orders that provincial councils shall be held bienni- 
ally and diocesan synods annually. 

2. Orders curates to instruct their flocks in the princi- 
pal articles of belief. 

paris to promote to holy orders persons ignorant 
of Latin. 

4. Forbids to receive a clerk from another diocese with- 
out letters from his bishop. 

5 and 6 Relate to the dress of bishops and clerks; for- 
bid them to wear garments made of red and green silk, 
short garments, and white shoes, etc. 

a T Felner to the proper observauce of Sundays and fes- 
vale. 

8. Forbids ecclesiastics to wear mourning. 

9. Ordere the punishment of incontinent clerks. 

10, Forbids to admit to parochial churches or prebends 
ersons ignorant of Latin, unless, for good cause, the 
ishop shall think fit to dispense with it. 

11. Inflicts a pecuniary tiue upon ecclesiastics who play 
with dice. 

12. Orders that all priests shall celebrate mass four 
times in the year at the least, and bishops three timex. 

18. Forbids all preaching Wine al the bishop’s license. 
14. Enacts penalties to be enforced against clerks in 

the minor orders who do not wear the clerical habit and 
observe the tonsure. 

15. Forbids ecclesiastics to furnish soldiers to any tem- 
poral lord except the king, or to accept of lands upon 
condition of so oe 
i 16. Forbids the celebration of marriages at uncanonical 

mes. 

17. Excommunicates thoee who are married clandes- 
tinely without five witnesees, and suspends for three 
months the priest who shall officiate. 

18. Excommunicates those who buy or sell the proper- 
ty of a vacant benetice. 

19. Forbids the custom of performing, at certain times, 
epectacies, etc., and singing songs, aud uttering profane 
discourses in churches. 

20. Directs that persons dying of wounds received in 
duels shall not be allowed Christian burial, even thongh 
pe may have received the sacrament of penance before 

eath. 

21. Excommunicates those who hinder the clergy from 
receiving tithe and enjoying their privileges, etc. 

23. Orders that sentences of excommunication pro- 
nounced in any one diocese shall be observed in all others. 

24. Puts under an interdict the place from which any 
clerk has been forcibly expelled. 
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25. Forbids any sort of fee on account of ordination. 

27. Grants to the bishup the puwer of absolviny from 
eynodal censures. 

28. Provides for the publication of these canons in dio- 
cesan synods and in cathedral churches. 

See Mansi, xiii, 1448, 

XXIV. Held Sept. 8, 1565. Christopher de Sando- 
val, bishop of Cordova, was called upon to preside on 
account of his being the oldest bishop of the province. 
The bishops of Siguenca, Segovia, Palencia, Cuenca, and 
Osma attended, with the abbot of Alcala el Real. ‘Three 
sessions were held; in the tirst the decree of Trent re- 
lating to the celebration of provincial synods was read ; 
also a profession of faith which was signed by all pres- 
ent. In the second session thirty-one articles of ref- 
ormation were published relating to bishops, curates, 
officials, proctors, residence, and divine service. In the 
third session, held March 25, twenty-eight articles were 
drawn up, and the decrees of Trent relating to residence 
were read. Bishops were directed not to admit to the 
tonsure those who had no benetices immediately in 


view. Rules were laid down to guide curates in preach- 
ing and instructing their people, etc. See Mansi, xv, 
751. 


Toledo (French Tolet), Francisco de, a Spanish 
‘cardinal, was born at Cordova, Nov. 10, 1532, His edu- 
cation was gained at the University of Salamanca, and, 
after receiving his degree, he taught philosophy in the 
same institution, In 1558 he joined the Jesuits, and 
was sent to Rome to teach theology. Pius V, admiring 
his eloquence, secured his services as preacher in ordi- 
nary, and Toledo held the position under four succeed- 
ing popes. At the same time he was councillor of the 
Inquisition, and was employed in many ecclesiastical 
embassies, Among others, he went to Germany to urge 
a league with Poland against the Turks. Clement VIII 
gave him the cardinal’s hat in 1593. Toledo died at 
Rome, Sept. 14, 1596. His works are chiefiy commen- 
taries: Jn Joannis Evangelium (Rome, 1588) :—/n XII 
Capita Evang. secunda Lucam (Venice, 1601, ful.) :—Jn 
Epistolam Puuli ud Romanos (Rome, 1602, 4to) :— Sum- 
ma Casuum Conscientia (ibid. 1602; Lyons, 1630, 4to). 
See Antonio, Bibl. Hisp. Nova; De Thou, Hisi. sui 
Temp.— Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Toledo, Roderigo de, an eminent Spanish eccle- 
siastic, was born at Rada, in Navarre, about 1170. He 
was sent to Paris to complete his education, and on his 
return he attached himself to Sancho V, king of Na- 
varre, by whom he was employed to negotiate a peace 
with Alfonso VIII of Castile. Procuring the favor of 
Alfonso, he was appointed by him bishop of Siguenza, 
and was afterwards made archbishop of Toledo. He 
showed great zeal in the frequent wars with the Moors, 
often directing in person inroads upon the Mohammedan 
territory. Nor did he have any less zeal for learning; 
he persuaded Alfonso to found the University of Palen- 
cia. At the Fourth Lateran Council he not only ha- 
rangued the fathers in elegant Latin, but gained over 
the secular nobles aud ambassadors by conversing with 
each of them in his mother tongue. He died in France 
in 1247, after attending the Council of Lyons convoked 
by Innocent IV. He wrote several historical works, 
most of which are still unedited. His Rerum in Hispa- 
nia Gesturum Chronicon (Granada, 1545) is an invalu- 
able production. It was subsequently published in a col- 
lection entitled Hispania /Uustrata, by Andreas Schott 
(Frankf. 1603-8, 4 vols. fol.). He also wrote, Histurta 
Arabum, published in vol. ii of Andreas Schott’s collec- 
tion (1603) ; and subsequently (1625) by Erpennius, as 
an appendix to his Historia Sarucenica of Georgius El- 

macin. He wrote a history of the Ostrogoths, of the 
Huns, Vandals, Suevi, Alans, and Silingi, published by 
R. Bell, in the collection entitled Rerum Hispanica- 
rum Scriptores Aliquot (Frankf. 1579, 3 vols. fol.) :—also 
Breviarium Ecclesie Catholice, and others still uned- 
ited. 


Toledoth Jeshu (1¢° Nh, i.e. History of 
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Jesus). Under this title a Jewish apocryphal work, or 
rather libel, is extant, purporting to give the history of 
Jesus, It first became kuown to Christians in the 13th 
century; but who was the author of the 7'vledoth Jeshu 
is not known. In reality, we have two such books, each 
called Tuledoth Jeshu, not recensions of an earlier text, 
but independent collections of the stories circulating 
among the Jews relative to the life of Christ. The 
name of Jesus, which in Hebrew is Joshua or Jehoshua, 
is in both contracted into Jeshu by the dropping of an 
Ain 1" for 93". Elias in Tishbi, s. v. “ Jeshu,” says, 
“ Because the Jews will not acknowledge him to be the 
Saviour, they do not call him Jeshua, but reject the 
Ain and call him Jeshu.” Rabbi Abraham Perizol, or 
Farrissol, in his bouk Maggen Abraham, c. 59, says, 
“ His name was Jeshua, but as rabbi Moses Maimonides 
has written it, and as we tind it throughout the Talmud, 
it is written Jeshu. They have carefully left out the 
Ain because he was not able to save himself.” By omit- 
ting the Ain, the Cabalists gave a siguification to the 
name. In its curtailed form it is composed of the let- 
ters Jod, Shin, Vav, which are taken to stand for Ms" 
1319371 BW, i.e. “his name and remembrance shall 
be extinguished.” ‘Lhis is the reason given in the 
Toledoth Jeshu. 

The Joledoth Jeshu was known to Luther, who con- 
densed it in his Schem Humphoras (see his Werke 
[Hemberg, 1566], v, 509-535), as the following passage 
(p. 515) will show: “The proud evil spirit carries on all 
sorts of mockery in this book, First he mocks God, the 
Creator of heaven and earth, and his Son Jesus Christ, 
as you may see for yourself, if you believe as a Christian 
that Christ is the Son of God. Next he mocks us, all 
Christendom, in that we believe in such a Son of God. 
Thirdly, he mocks his own fellow-Jews, telling them 
such disgraceful, foolish, senseless affairs, as of brazen 
dogs and cabbage-stalks and such like, enough to make 
all dogs bark themselves to death, if they could under- 
stand it, at such a pack of idiotic, blustering, raging, non- 
sensical fools. Is not that a masterpiece of mockery 
which can thus work all three at once? ‘The fourth 
mockery is this, that whoever wrote it has made a foul 
of himself, as we, thank God, may see any day.” Vol- 
taire also knew the work; for in his ‘Lettres sur les Juifs 
(Œuvres, i, 69, p. 36) he says, “ Le Toledos Jeschu est le 
plus ancien écrit Juif qui nous ait été transmis contre 
notre religion. C’est une vie de Jésus- Christ, toute 
contraire à nos Saints Evangiles: elle parait être du 
premier siècle, et même écrite avant les évangiles.” 
He evidently seems to identify this work with the one 
mentioned by Justin Martyr in his colloquy with Try- 
phon, xvii, 108. Of the two widely differing recen- 
sions of this book of unknown authorship, the first 
edition was published by Wagenseil, in his Telu Ignea 
Satane, ete, (Altdorf, 1681); the second by Huldrich, at 
Leyden, in 1705, under the title Historia Jeschue Naza- 
reni, a Judeis Blaspheme Corruptu. Neither can boast 
of an antiquity greater than, at the outside, the 12th 
century. It is difficult to say, with certainty, which is 
the earlier of the two. Probably both came into use 
about the same time; the second certainly in Germany, 
for it speaks of Worms in the German empire. Accord- 
ing to the tirst, Jesus was born in the year of the world 
4671 =B.C. 910, in the reign of Alexander Janneus 
(B.C. 106-79)! According to the second, he was born 
in the reign of Herod the Proselyte, i. e. B.C. 70-4. A 
comparison of both shows so many gross anachronisms 
as to prove that they were drawn up at a very late date, 
and by Jews singularly ignorant of the chronology of 
their history. As to the contents. its blasphemies are 
too gross and grotesque to need further notice. Being 
a late and detestable compilation, put together out of 
fragmentary Talmudic legends, all respectable Jews 
themselves have regarded it as utterly contemptible. 

Besides the editions of Wagenseil and Huldrich, see 


Clemens, Die geheimgehaltenen oder sogenannien apokry- 
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phischen Evangelien (Stuttg. 1850), pt. v; Alm, Die 
Urtheile heidnischer und jüdischer Schriftsteller der vier 
ersten christlichen Jahrhunderte über Jesus und die ersten 
Christen (Leips. 1864), p. 187 sq.; Baring-Gould, Thre 
Lost und Hostile Gospels (Lond. 1874), p. 67 sq.; De’ 
Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. trausl.), p.316 sq. See 
Jesus Curisr. (B. P.) 


Toleration is the allowance given to that which 
is nut approved. The Church, as the depository and 
dispenser of religious truth, cannot bring within the 
range of its theory the allowance of that which it holds 
to be an error. The Church of England holds (Art. vi) 
that it is not required of any man that anything should 
be believed as an article of the faith, or be thought req- 
uisite or necessary to salvation, which is not read in 
Holy Scripture or may not be proved thereby. But if 
any man profess what is clearly contrary to that which 
the Church has laid down as an article of the faith, 
then, in the Church’s view, he professes what is con- 
trary to the Scripture, and there can be no warrant tor 
allowing that which is contrary to Scripture. The 
Church, however, while refusing any allowance to error, 
may refrain from denunciation and persecution of those 
who profess and maintain erroneous doctrines.— Hook, 
Church Dict. s. v. See PERSECUTION. 


TOLERATION, Acrs or. Previous to 1868 the 
statute law of Great Britain (see 35 Eliz. and 22 Car. IT) 
forbade the public exercise of any other religion than that 
of the Church of England. The Toleration Act (1 Will. 
and Mary, c. 18) frees from the penalty of nonconfurmity 
those who take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
and who subscribe the declaration against popery of 30 
Car. II, ii, c. 1, reserving in force 35 Car. II, c. 2, and 13 
Car. II, c. 1, the acts, that is, for preventing dangers 
which may happen from popish recusants, and fur pre- 
serving the king’s person and government by disabling 
papists from sitting in Parliament. It did not relieve 
Dissenters from such previvus acts as required members 
of town corporations, and all persons holding office, un- 
der the crown, to receive the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper according to the usage of the Church of Eng- 
land, which were continued in force until 1828, when 
they were repealed by the 9 Geo. IV,c.17. Preachers 
taking the oaths and subscribing the Articles of Relig- 
ion, except xxxiv, XXXV, xxxvi, and the clause of xx 
regarding the power and authority of the Church, are 
freed from the penalties of the Acts of Nonconformity ; 
and Baptist preachers are excused the part of Art. xxvii 
touching infant baptism. Quakers, upon making a dec- 
laration of fidelity, and subscribing a profession of Chris- 
tian belief, are exempted from the oaths and enjoy the 
privileges of other Dissenters. 

By the 19 Geo. III, c. 44, Protestant Dissenting min- 
isters and schoolmasters are exempted from the sub- 
scription to the articles on making and subscribing a 
declaration that the Scriptures contain the revealed will 
of God, and are received as the rule of doctrine and prac- 
tice. By the 53 Geo. III, c. 106, the provisions of the 
Act of Will. and Mary, also those of 9 and 10 Will. III 
respecting the denial of the Trinity, were repealed, the 
common law with respect to impugning the doctrine of 
the Trinity not being altered. By the 52 Geo. III, c. 
155, the Five-mile and Conventicle acts, and an Act re- 
lating to Quakers (13 and 14 Car. IT, c. 1), are repealed ; 
all religious assemblies of fewer than twenty persons be- 
come lawful without registration; those of more than 
twenty persons are to be registered and certified; and a 
fine of twenty pounds is laid upon those who disturb any 
congregation assembled fur worship. By 9 Geo, IV, c. 
17, the Test and Corporation acts are repealed, and a 
declaration substituted in lieu of the sacramental test. 
See Blunt, Hist. of Doct. s. v.; Hook, Church Dict. s. v. 


Tolet (or Toletanus). See Tounpo. 
Toll (73°3, Ezra iv, 20, or [Chald.] 133%, iv, 13; 
vii, 24, tribute [so called from being measured or appor- 
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tioned], as Neh. v, 4) is strictly a tax for passing along 
a highway or other thoroughfare. See Tax; TRIBUTE. 
In the Roman period taxes were collected along the 
roads or along the navigable waters by the postiloces, or 
custom-house officers. There was also a class of publi- 
cans who had houses or booths built for them at the foot 
of bridges, at the mouth of rivers, and by the seashore, 
where they took toll of passengers that went to and fro. 
For this purpose they used tickets or seals, which, when 
a man had paid toll on one side of a river, were given 
him by the publican to show to him that sat on the 
other side that it might appear he had paid. On these 
were written two great letters, larger than those in com- 
mon use. Modern Oriental usages illustrate the cus- 
tom referred to in Matt. ix, 9. Arriving at Persepolis, 
Mr. Morier observes, “ Here is a station of ruhdars, or 
toll-gatherers, appointed to levy a toll upon kafilahs, or 
caravans of merchants, and who in general exercise 
their office with so much brutality and extortion as to 
be execrated by all travellers. ‘The collections of the 
toll are farmed, consequently extortion ensues; and, as 
most of the rahdars receive no other emolument than 
what they can exact over and above the prescribed 
dues from the traveller, their insolence is accounted 
for, and a cause sufficiently powerful is given for their 
insolence, on the one hand, and the detestation in which 
they are held, on the other. Baf-gah means the place 
of tribute; it may also be rendered the receipt of cus- 
tom, and perhaps it was from a place like this that our 
Saviour called Matthew to follow him.” See Custom, 
RECEIPT oF. At Smyrna the miriji sits in the house 
allotted to him, as Matthew sat at the receipt uf custom 
(or in the custom-house of Capernaum), and receives 
the money which is due from various persons and com- 
modities entering the city. “The exactions and rude 
behavior of these men,” says Mr. Hartley, “are just in 
character with the conduct of the publicans mentioned 
in the New Test. When men are guilty of such con- 
duct as this, no wonder that they were detested in an- 
cient times as were the publicans, and in modern times 
as are the mirijis.” See PUBLICAN. 

Töllner, JoHANN GOTTLIEB, a German theologian, 
was born Dec. 9, 1724, at Charlottenburg. He com- 
pleted his studies at the Orphanage and the University 
of Halle under the guidance of Baumgarten, Knapp, 
Michaelis, Wolff, Weber, and Meier, and then became 
private tutor and military chaplain. In 1760 he was 
made professor of theology and philosophy at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder. He delivered four lectures each day, 
wrote numerous learned books—his practice being to 
write upon one while dictating to an amanuensis the 
contents of another, so that two were in process of si- 
multaneous preparation—and entered into most inti- 
mate and direct relations with his numerous students. 
He was accustomed to conduct devotional meetings af- 
ter the ending of the public services of the Sabbath, and 
to train the students in homiletical and catechetical 
duties. During much of his public life his health was 
infirm. Extreme terrors sometimes came over him 
when about to ascend the pulpit, and rendered it im- 
possible for him to preach; and upon these followed 
asthma and a racking cough, to which he finally suc- 
cumbed at the age of forty-nine years. He died Jan. 
20, 1774, while uttering the word “ Overcome.” 

Of Téllner’s writings, the following may perhaps be 
regarded as of chief importance: Gedunken von der 
wahren Lehrart in d. dogm. Theologie (1759) :—Grund- 
riss der dogm. Theologie.(1760) :— Grundriss der Moral- 
Theologie (1773) :—Grundriss der Hermeneutik (1778): 
—Grundriss der Pastoral-Theologie (1773) :—Der thä- 
tige Gehorsam Christi (1773) :— Theologische Untersu- 
chungen (1773). He ocenpied entirely orthodox ground 
in theology, though the ethics of Christianity held the 
foremost place in his thoroughly practical mind, and 
though he made far-reaching concessions to rational- 
ism. With reference to confessions of faith his position 
was independent, and with reference to the contradic- 
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tions of his time he stood midway between the ex- 
tremes. ‘lhe school of Spener and Francke had grad- 
ually come to assume a position of hostility, or at least 
indifference, towards science, and over against it stood 
the scholastic or philosophical school of the Wolf- 
fian type, which undertook to demonstrate everything 
mathematically. Töllner regarded both extremes as 
overstrained, and adopted the scientific method, which 
regarded all dogmatic truths as constituting a science, 
i. e. a learned and comprehensive knowledge, and which 
attempted a logical explanation of every tenet without 
the employment of any illustrations whatsoever., 
Literuture.—Hamberger, Gelehrtes Deutschland (with 
the first supplement by Mensel); Mensel, Lexikon d. 
teutschen Schriftsteller vom Juhre 1750-1800; Hirsch- 
ing, Hist.-lit. Handbuch berühmter u. denkw. Professoren 
des 18ten Jahrhunderts (Leips. 1818), XIV, ii; Wetzer u. 
Welte, Kirchen-Lex. s. v.; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Tomasini, Jacopo Fitipro, an Italian prelate, 
was born at Padua, Nov. 17, 1597; instructed by Bene- 
detti of Legnano; afterwards entered the congregation 
of the regular canons of St. George, in Alga; and re- 
ceived the degree ofdoctor at Padua in 1619. He went 
to Rome, where he was cordially received, especially by 
Urban VIII, who would have appointed him to a bish- 
opric in the island of Candia. At his own request, this 
was exchanged for the see of Citta Nuova, in Istria, to 
which he was consecrated in 1642. There he remained 
until his death, in 1654. He wrote, Illustrium Virorum 
Elogia Iconibus Exornata (Padua, 1630, 4to; 2d vol, 
1644) :— Titus Livius Patavinus (ibid. 1630, 4to) :— Pe- 
trarcha Redivivus Integram Poetæ Celeberrimi Vitam 
Icontbus Ære Cælatis Exhibens (ibid. 1635, 4to) :—Claris- 
simæ Foemine Cassandræ Fidelis Venete Kpistule et 
Orationes Posthume (ibid. 1636, 12mo) :—De Donartis 
uc Tabellis Votivis, etc. (Utin. 1639, 4to ):—Laure 
Cerate Epistule, cum Notis, etc. (Padua, 1640, 12mo) : 
—Bibliothece Patavine Manuscripta, etc. (ibid. 1639, 
4to):— Biblivthece Veneta Manuscripta, etc. (Utin. 
1650, 4to). 


Tomb (53, a tumulus, Job xxi, 32; elsewhere 
“stack” or “shock” of corn; ragoc, vipa, or pimpeiov, 
usually “ sepulchre”). The most conspicuous objects in 
Palestine to this day are its tombs, called, according to 
the person commemorated, or the purpose of commem- 
oration, keber, or mazar, or wely. One does not find 
this tv be the case throughout Europe, where tombs are 
not usually conspicnous; but in Egypt and Syria they 
meet the eye in all directions, and are, with a few excep- 
tions, Mohammedan erections. In Egypt, the tombs of 
its ancient kings, and the more modern tombs of the 
Mamelukes, are very remarkable and interesting. In the 
Sinaitic desert there are some interesting ‘graveyards, 
dotted with unhewn stones and adorned with the refem, 
or broom; and one of these places of sepulture is known 
as Turbet-es-Yahiid, the graves of the Jews. ‘There 
is only one conspicuous monument in it, Kuber Nebi 
Hariin, the “tomb of the prophet Aaron,” on Mount 
Hor. But soon after entering Palestine you find tombs 
in all directions, At Hebron you have the tomb of 
Abraham and the patriarchs in the well-known cave of 
Machpelah, marked or rather concealed by a Moslem 
mosque. On one of the eastern hills, seen from the 
heights above Hebron, vou have the tomb of Lot; far- 
ther on, the tomb of Rachel; and then, as you approach 
Jerusalem, the tomb of David, outside the modern city, 
and the tomb of Samuel, on a height above Gibeon, 
some seven miles to the north-west, greets your’ eye. 
As you traverse the land you meet with these monu- 
ments in all positions—the tomb of Jonah near Sidon, 
and even the tomb of Abel a little farther north ! 

Besides these conspicuous objects, there are others 
less visible, but quite as remarkable. At Hebron there 
is the Jewish burying-ground covered with large slabs, 
and curious tombs cut in the rock, with loculi on all 
sides, which are probably patriarchal, or at least Jewish, 
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Around Jerusalem there are numerous tombs, many of 
them remarkable for their beauty, their size, their pe- 
culiar structure. See JERUSALEM. Almost all of these 
are Jewish, and give us a good idea of “how the man- 
ner of the Jews was to bury.” Whoever could afford it 
chose the rock, not the earth, for the covering of his 
body, and preferred to have his body deposited on a 
clean rocky shelf, not let down into and covered over 
with the soil. Hence our ideas of burial are not the 
same as those of the Jews. According to us, there is 
always the letting down into the earth; according to 
them, there is the taking possession of some stony cham- 
ber for the last sleep. Hence the expression “ buried 
with him by baptism into death” would not to a He- 
brew suggest immersion, as it seems to do to us, and 
to the early Christian the symbol of baptismal burial 
would be associated with the Lord’s own tomb. 

The first mention of a keber, or burying-place, in 
Scripture is in Gen. xxiii, 4, where Abraham asks the 
sons of Heth for the “ possession of a keber,” receiving 
for answer, “In the choice of our kebers bury thy 
dead.” After this there is frequent mention of these 
sepulchres, and some of them are specially singled out 
for notice. Yet Machpelah was the most memorable; 
and we know not if ever a tomb was more touchingly 
and poetically described than by Jacob on his death-bed 
in Egvpt, when, looking back on the land from which 
he was an exile, the land of his fathers’ sepulchres, he 
points as with his tinger to the well-known patriarchal 
burying - place — There they buried Abraham and 
Sarah his wife; there they buried Isaac and Rebekah 
his wife; and there I buried Leah” (Gen. xlix, 31). 
We have also Kibroth-hataavah, the graves of lust, in 
the wilderness (Numb. xi, 34); the tomb of Joash in 
Ophrah, where Gideon was buried (Judg. viii, 32); the 
tomb of Manoah between Zorah and Eshtaol, where 
Samson was buried (xvi, 31); the tomb of Zeruiah (or 
her husband) in Bethlehem, where Asahel was buried 
(2 Sam. ii, 32); the tomb of Abner in Hebron (iii, 32; 
iv, 12); the tomb in Giloh of Ahithophel’s father, where 
his suicide son was buried; the paternal and maternal 
tomb in Gilead, in which Barzillai sought burial (xix, 
37); the tomb of Kish in Zelah, where the bones of 
Saul and Jonathan were deposited (xxi, 14); the tomb 
of the old prophet in Bethel (1 Kings xiii, 30); the 
tomb of Elisha, probably near Jericho (2 Kings xiii, 
21); the tombs of “the children of the people,” in the 
valley of the Kedron (xxiii, 6); the tombs in “the 
Mount,” near Bethel (ver. 16); the tomb or tombs of 
David (Neh. iii, 16); the tombs of the kings (2 Chron. 
xxi, 20). The New-Test. references to “tombs” are 
chiefly in connection with the Lord’s burial. His tomb 
is called sometimes ragog (Matt. xxvii, 61), sometimes 
uvñpa (Luke xxiii, 53), and sometimes prnpetoy (John 
xix, 41). 

At this day the tombs of Svria are either like our 
own, underground, as at Hebron, Tiberias, and the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat; or in artificial excavations in 
the rock, as in the ridge south of Jerusalem (Acel- 
dama), the tombs of the prophets on Olivet, the tombs 
of the kings and judges north and north-west of the 
city; or entirely above ground, as the tomb of Rachel, 
of Absalom, of Samuel, and of Joseph. 

All (in Jewish ages) who could bear the cost seem 
to have chosen the rocky excavation for sepulture, as in 
the case of Joseph of Arimathwa. This is evident from 
such a passage as Isa. xxii, 16, addressed to Shebna the 
treasurer, “ What hast thou here, and whom hast thou 
here, that thou hast hewed thee out a sepulchre here, 
as he that heweth him out a sepulchre on high, that 
graveth an habitation for himself in a rock?” It is 
supposed by Lowth, Scott, Alexander, etc., that Sheb- 
na was a foreigner, and that the questions what and 
whom refer to this,implying that he had no right to 
such an honor. It was, perhaps, peculiarly a national 
privilege, so that, as no Gentile could inherit the land, 
none could obtain such a place for a tomb as he could 
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call his own. The question then would be, “ What con- 
nection hast thou with Israel that thou assumest one of 
Israel’s special privileges?” Possibly, however, he was 
only a person of low origin from a distant part of the 
country, and of ungodly principles, who vainly thought 
to establish for himself a name and a place in Jeru- 
salem. 

The large tombs, such as those of the kings and 
judges, have no inscriptions; but the flat stones in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat have their epitaphs, some of con- 
siderable length in Hebrew, with the title 11% at the 
top, that word meaning originally a cippus or pillar (2 
Kings xxiii, 17; Ezek. xxxix, 15), and in Talmudical 
Hebrew denoting a sign or mark (Levi, Lingua Sacra, 
vol. v, 8. v.3 Carpzov, Notes on Goodwin, p. 645). ‘This 
last writer tells us that the use of such a mark was spe- 
cially to warn off passers-by lest they should contract 
uncleanness by touching the grave. For this end, also, 
the tombs were whitewashed every vear on the 1dth of 
Adar (Lamy, Apparatus Biblicus, I, xiv), See Ser- 
ULCHRE 


Tombs, Joun, a learned Baptist divine, was born at 
Bewdley, in Worcestershire, in 1603, and graduated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. There he gained such a dis- 
tinction for ability and learning that he was appointed, 
in 1624, catechetical lecturer, which position he held for 
about seven vears. He then, we may presume, took 
orders and went to Worcester, and after that to Leomin- 
ster, Hertfordshire, of which he had the living. Being 
obliged to leave it in 1641 by the king’s soldiers, he went 
to Bristol, where the parliamentary general, Fiennes, 
gave him the living of All-Saints’.. The next year he 
removed to London, when he made known his scruples 
respecting infant baptism; and not only made no con- 
verts among the clergy, but, being appointed preacher at 
Fenchurch, his congregation refused him both hearing 
and stipend. He accepted a call from Temple Church, 
where he remained four years, when he was dismissed 
for publishing a treatise on infant baptism. After this 
he went to Bewdley, and there formed a Baptist church, 
while he continued minister of the parish, and had 
also the parsonage of Ross given to him. This last 
he resigned ou being made master of Ledbury Hos- 
pital; and, his parishioners at Bewdley having for- 
saken him, he was restored to his first living at Leo- 
minster, and these two he held till the Reformation. 
He died at Salisbury, May 22, 1676. He published 
many tracts against infant baptism, Romanists, and So- 
cinians, 


Tombstone is a mark of a grave, or a monument, 
to remind the passer-by that a person is buried be- 
neath. In the earliest ages a heap of stones, or a sin- 
gle upright stone, such as the menhir, seems to have 
marked the resting-place of the dead. Among the ear- 
ly Britons the cromlech—that is, two or three stones 
standing upright, with one or more across them on the 
top—was a common form of tomb. But contemporary 
with them was the simplest of all structures, the mound 
of earth. 

When the Romans came, they brought over with 
them, among other customs, their modes of burial. 
Considering the time of their occupation, the remains 
of their tombs belonging to this period are not so nu- 
merous as might be expected; but still there are sev- 
eral, and in most cases they consisted of a single stone 
with an inscription commonly addressed to one or more 
of the heathen gods, A few instances of stone coffins 
of this period have been found, as at York. To this 
kind of tomb, or rather stone coffin, the name of sar- 
cophagus is usually applied. 

The Saxon marks of interment were probably mounds 
of earth only; and it is only by the nature of the pottery 
or other implements and articles of dress found in the 
graves that the burial-places of the Saxons can be dis- 
tinguished from those of the Britons. Of course among 
the later Saxons, when Christianity prevailed and they 
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Roman Coffin, York. 


were buried in the church-yard, more lasting memorials 
were erected, though, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
few doubtful fragments, we have no examples to re- 
fer to. 

The sepulchral monuments throughout the Middle 
Ages were of great importance from an architectural 
point of view; and, while we find them following the 
prevailing style, we frequently find also that on them 
was lavished the most elaborate work possible. ‘The 
examples which remain to us are those which were 
placed within the church. No doubt there were 
many tombs of no mean design or work placed in 
the church - yard, but they have, for the most part, 
perished. 

Of the former we have many of the 12th century 
(some, perhaps, of the 11th). The covers of these were 
at first simply coped, afterwards frequently ornamented 
with crosses of various kinds and other devices, and 
sometimes had inscriptions on them; subsequently they 
were sculptured with recumbent figures in high-relief, 
but still generally diminishing in width from the head 
to the feet to fit the coffins of which they formed 
the lids. Many of the figures of this period represent 
knights in armor with their legs crossed; these are 
supposed to have been either Templars, or such as had 
joined, or vowed to join, in a crusade to the Holy Land. 
The figures usually bad canopies, which were often rich- 
ly carved over the heads, supported on small shafts 
which ran along each side of the effigy, the whole 
worked in the same block of stone. This kind of tomb 
was sometimes placed beneath a low arch or recess 
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formed within the substance of the p 
church wall, usually about seven feet in || 
length, and not more than three feet 
above the coffin, even in the centre. 
These arches were at first semicircular 
or segmental at the top, afterwards 
obtuselv pointed; they often remain 
when the figure or brass, and perhaps 
the coffin itself, has long disappeared 
and been forgotten. On many tombs 
of the 13th century there are plain ped- Flaut Gravestone, Great Milton, Oxfordshire. 
iment-shaped canopies over the heads 
of the recumbent effigies, the earliest of which contain | Sir Guy de Brian at Tewkesbury: or flat testoons, as 
a pointed trefuil-arched recess, Towards the end of the | the tombs of Edward IIE and Richard II at Westmin- 
century, these canopies became gradually enriched with | ster, and Edward the Black Prince at Canterbury. 
crockets, finials, and other architectural details, Towards the middle of the 18th century the custom 
In the reign of Edward I the tombs of persons of | commenced, and in the earlier part of the 14th prevail- 
rank began to be ornamented on the sides with armo- ! ed, of inlaving flat stone with brasses; and sepuichral 
rial bearings and small sculptured statues within pedi- ; inscriptions, though they had not yet become general, 
mental canopied recesses; and from these we may pro- | are more frequently to be met with. ‘The sides of 
gressively trace the peculiar minufte and enrichments | these tombs are sometimes relieved with niches, sur- 
of every style of ecclesiastical architecture up to the , mounted by decorated pediments, each containing a 
Reformation. | amall sculptured figure, someti,.es with arched panels 
Altar, or table tombs, called by Leland “ high tombs,” | filled with tracery. Other ton’. 8 about the same peri- 
with recumbent effigies, are common during the whole | od, but more frequently in the 15th century, were dec- 
of the 14th century. ‘These sometimes appear beneath | orated along the sides with large square-panelled com- 
splendid pyramidical canopies, as the tomb of Edward | partments, richly foliated or quatrefoiled, and contain- 
II in Gloucester Cathedral, Hugh le — and | — shields. 











Many of the tombs of the 
15th and 16th centuries appear 
beneath arched recesses fixed 
in or projecting from the wall, 
and enclosing the tomb on 
three sides. These were con- 
structed so as to form canopies, 
which are often of the most 
elaborate and costly workman- 
“|| ship: they are frequently flat 

at the top, particularly in the 
later period. These canopies 
were sometimes of carved wood 
of very elaborate workman- 
|| ship; and sometimes the altar- 
i wes — x R || tomb of an earlier date was at 

— — a later period enclosed within 

l a screen of open-work, with a 
groined stone canopy, and an 
upper story of wood, forming a 
mortuary chapel or chantry, as 
CL || the shrine of St. Frideswide at 
— Nan iiit Christ Church, Oxford. 
Baag : yi fiih In the earlv part of the 16th 
century the monuments were 
general'y of a similar charac- 
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a i ean til is nai age; but alabaster slabs with 


iii figures on them, cut in outline, 


n A — = “ 
—B ivb eiis ; — ree, were frequently used. The al- 
—— Lal pea ray i f: is TEU —— pi i| tar-tombs with figures in niches, 
MI ah PEREN Wann) carved in bold relief, were also 
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WN) frequently of alabaster, which 
wm was extensively quarried in 
W Derbyshire. Towards the mid- 
dle of this century the Italian 
style of architecture had come 
into general use; Wade’s mon- 
ument, in St. Michael’s Church, 
; Coventry, 1556, is a good exam- 
ma i. a gee | ș ple of the mixture of the two 
i Mi i T Tih * 5 a eins styles which then prevailed. 
A vf VE — n a N WG In the two following centu- 
Hl sty a iiam Ng (ie ries every sort of barbarism was 
WINDY Wm introduced on funeral monu- 
= ments; but the ancient style 
lingered longer in some places 
——- t m. il! ; ~ than in others. The tomb of 
rire comnts of Sir Johu Clerke, ‘St. Mary’ S, Thame; Oxfordshire. Sir Thomas Pope, founder of. 
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ed. in preparation the same year) :—Sermons, etc. See 
Engl, Cyclop. s. v.3 Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer. 
Authors, 8. v. 


Tomlinson, George, D.D., a prelate of the 
Church of England, was educated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, from which he graduated in 1822, 
After having served for several years as minister of St. 
Matthew’s Chapel, Spring Gardens, Westminster, he was 
nominated, in 1842, to the bishopric of Gibraltar, which 
extends over Malta and the neighboring islands, He 


AR | died at Gibraltar in 1863. See Amer. Quar. Charch Rev. 
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Bredon, Woroestarehire: 


Trinity College, Oxford—who died in 1558—in the 
chapel of that society, shows the altar-tomb in its de- 
based form, after the true æra of Gothic architecture 
had passed away. 

A few traces of aqui g tombs remain in our church- 
yards, but they are i. all cases much decayed by 
the weather. There is also a kind of stone known 
as a head-stone, which is chiefiy used in modern 
times; but while there are few mediæval examples 
remaining, there is no reason to suppose but that 
they were very numerous. One at Temple Bruer is 
probably of the 12th century; another at Lincoln is 
probably of the 13th. A very simple example from 
Handborough church-yard is possibly of the 15th cent- 
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Handborough, Oxfordshire. 


Tomline, Grorce, D.D., an English prelate, the 
son of George and Susan Pretvman, was born at Bury 
St. Edmund’s, Suffolk. Oct. 9, 1750. He was educated at 
Bury School and at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where 
he took his A.B. degree, and was senior wraigler in 
1772. The following vear he was elected a fellow of 
his college, and was immediately appointed tutor to Mr. 
Pitt. Between 1773 and 1775 he was ordained deacon 
and priest, and in the latter vear proceeded A.M., be- 
coming in 1781 moderator of the university. He became 
private secretary to Mr. Pitt when the latter was made 
chancellor of the exchequer, in 1782. In this vear he 
was collated to the rectory of Corwen, in Merioneth- 
shire, and in 1784 he was appointed to a prebendal Stall 
in Westminster. He was presented in 1785 to the rectory 
of Sudborne-cum-Offord, in Suffolk; and in January, 
1787, was advanced to the bishopric of Lincoln and the 
deanery of St. Paul’s, when he ceased to be private sec- 
retary to Mr. Pitt. In 1813 he refused the see of London, 
and continued bishop of Lincoln over thirty-two vears, 
being translated to the see of Winchester in July, 1820, 
in which he continued till the time of his death, Nov. 14, 
1827. His publications are, Klements of Christian The- 
ology (1799, 2 vols, 8vo; republished in 19 editions) :— 
Exposition of the XXXIX Articles, with an Account of 
English Translations of the Bible and Liturgy (Oxf. 1835, 
12mo) :—Refutation of Calvinism (Lond, 1811, 8vo; 4th 





April, 1863, p. 154. 

Tomlinson, Joseph Smith, D.D., a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in George- 
town, Ky., March 15, 1802. He was educated at the 
Transylvania University, and was licensed to preach 
before his graduation in 1825, He was appointed pro- 


| fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy of Augusta 


College the same year, and also admitted to the travel- 
ling connection. In due time he was ordained both 
deacon and elder. After having served some time as 
professor of Augusta College, he was chosen its presi- 
dent, and held the office until the institution ceased to 
exist in 1849. He was subsequently elected to a pro- 
fessorship in the Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
O., but did not accept it, though he acted as agent for 
the institution for two vears. He then accepted a pro- 
fessorship in the Ohio University at Athens, and after 
a year’s service was chosen its president. This he de- 
clined because of ill-health. Subsequently he was elected 
to the presidency of the Springfield High-school and of 
the State University of Indiana, both of which he de- 
clined under the conviction that the state of his body 
and mind disqualified him for them. He died at Neville, 
O., June 4, 1853. Dr. Tomlinson was a man of supe- 
rior accomplishments; as a preacher and pulpit orator, 
his high reputation was well founded; and his religious 
life was pure and consistent. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 706. 

Tommasi, GruseprE MARIA. a learned Italian car- 
dinal, and son of Julius Tommasi, duke of Palma, was 
born at Alicata, Sicily, Sept. 14, 1649. He entered the 
society of the Theatines, and cardinal Albani, when he 
became pope, appointed him first qualificator of the Holy 
Office, then consultor of the Congregation of the Rites, 
and lastly cardinal (May 18,1712). This last honor he 
did not lung enjoy, as his death occurred Jan. 1, 1713. 
In the Vatican and other libraries Tommasi discovered 
many manuscripts of importance in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and published, Codices Sacramentorum Nongentis 
Annis Vetustiores (1680, 4to), a collection of MSS. :— 
Responsoria et Antiphonaria (1686). See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Tongan Version. The Tonga dialect, belonging 
to the Polynesian or Malayan languages, is spoken in 
Tonga, or Tungataboo, the largest of the Friendly Islands. 
In 1850 it was estimated to contain 9000 inhabitants, of 
whom considerably more than half had been converted 
to Christianity, the Protestants among them numbering 
5000. As early as 1797 the London Missionary Society 
had sent nine missionaries to that island, but they had 
to give up that station on account of the ferocious dis- 
position of the natives. ‘The agents of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society were at length enabled, in 1826, to 
settle peaceably in Tonga, and they now extend the 
blessings of Christian instruction to all the islands of 
this archipelago. At first only detached portions of 
Scriptures were translated into Tongan, until, in the 
year 1847, the version of the New Test. was completed, 
and an edition of 4000 copies left the mission press at 
Vavau. A new edition, consisting of 10,000 copies, was 
furnished in 1852 by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety; and, owing to the rapid circulation of this edi- 
tion, anather of 10,000 copies was undertaken in 1860, 
under the editorial care of the Rev. Thomas West. In 
the same year the preparation for translating, printing, 
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etc., of the Old Testament was commenced, which was 
completed in 1863, As to the results of the dissemina- 
tion of the Word of God, we may notice that up to 
March 81, 1879, 28,180 copies, either in part or in whole, 
were circulated. (B. P.) 

Tongs is the rendering, in the A. V., of two Heb. 
words: 1 1, DONP>2, melkucha’yim (1 Kings vii, 49; 2 
Chron. iv, 21; Isa. vi, 6), or DIMP-%2, malkacha’yim 
(Exod, xxv, 38; xxvii, 23 [* snuffers” J ; ; Numb. iv, 9), 
both from np>, to take, aud signifying prop. pincers, 
either fur holding coals or for trimming a lamp [see 
Snurrers]; and 2, 833, maatsdd (Isa. xliv, 12), an 
axe (q. Vv.) (as rendered in Jer. x, 8), from WES, to fel a 
tree. 

Tongue (11%, lashôn, y\ücoa) is used in Scripture 
in various senses. 

1. It stands, literally, for the human tongue (Judg. 
vii,5; Job xxvii, 4; Psa. xxxv, 28; xxxix, 1,3; li, 14; 
lxvi, 17; Prov. xv, 2; Zech. xiv, 12; Mark vii, 33, 35; 
Luke i, 64; xvi, 24; Rom. iii, 13; 1 Cor. xiv, 9; James 
i, 26; iii, 5,6,8; 1 Pet. iii, 10; Rev. xvi, 10; Eccles. xvii, 
6; Wisd. x, 21; 2 Macc. vii, 4): and so for the tongue 
of the dog (Psa. lxviii, 23), of the viper (Job xx, 16), of 
idols (Baruch vi, 8); the tongues of the seven brethren 
cut out (2 Mace. vii, 4, 10; comp. Prov. x, 20). 

Various explanations have been offered why (in the 
passage first cited above) Gideon’s three hundred fol- 
lowers should have been selected because they lapped 
water out of their hands, standing or perhaps moving 
onward, while they who stayed and “bowed down to 
drink” were rejected. Josephus says that the former 
thereby showed their timorousness and fear of being 
overtaken by the enemy, and that these poor-spirited 
men were chosen on purpose to illustrate the power of 
God in the victory (Ant. v, 6, 3). 

On Mark vii, 33, 35, Dr. A. Clarke offers the interpreta- 
tion that it was the deaf and stammering man himself 
who put his own fingers into his ears to intimate his 


deafness; spat or emptied his mouth that the Saviour | 


might look at his tongue; touched his own tongue to 
intimate that he could not speak; looked up to heaven 
as imploring divine aid; and groaned to denote his dis- 
tress under his affliction; and that our Saviour simply 
said, “ Be opened” (Commentary). This explanation 
certainly clears the passage of some obscurities. 

James iii, 8, Dr. Macknight translates, “ But the 
tongue of men no one can subdue;” that is, the tongue 
of other men, for the apostle is exhorting the Christian 
to subdue his own (comp. ver. 13). He observes that 
(Ecumenius read the passage interrogatively, as much 
as to say, “ Wild beasts, birds, serpents, marine animals, 
have been tamed by man, and can no man tame the 
tongue ?” l 

2. It is personified. “Unto me every tongue shall 
swear,” that. is, every man (Isa. xlv, 23; comp. Rom. 
xiv, 11; Phil. ii, 11; Isa. liv, 17). The tongue is said 
to rejoice (Acts ii, 26) ; to meditate (Psa. lii, 2); to hate 
(Prov. xxvi, 28); to be bridled (James i, 26); to be 
tamed (iii, 8; comp. Ecclus, xxviii, 18, etc.). It is apos- 
trophized (Psa. cxx, 3). 

3. It is used by mefonymy for speech generally. “ Let 
us not love in tongue only” (1 John iii, 18; comp. yAwoon 
giroc, Theogn. xiii, 13; Job vi, 30; xv,5; Prov. vi, 24); 
a soft tongue,” i.e. soothing language (xxv, 15); “ac- 
cuse not a servant to his master,” literally “hurt not 
with thy tongue” (xxx, 10); “the law of kindness is 
in her tongue,” i. e. speech (xxxi, 26; Isa. iii, 8; 1, 4; 
Wiad. i, 6). On the “confusion of tongues,” see BABEL; 
ETHNOLOGY; LANGUAGE, etc. 

4. For a particular language or dialect spoken by any 
particular people. “Every one after his tongue” (Gen. 
x, 5, 20, 31); so also in Deut. xxviii, 49; Esth. i, 22; 
Dan. i, 4; John v,2; Acts i, 19; ii, 4, 8,11; xxvi,14; 1 
Cor. xii, 10; xiii, 1; xiv,2; Rev. xvi, 16). 

5. For the people speaking a language (Isa, lxvi, 18 ; 
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Dan. iii, 4, 7, etc.; Rev. v, 9; vii, 9; x, 11; xi, 9; xiv, 
6; xvii, 15). 

6. It is used figuratively for anything resembling a 
tongue in shape. Thus, “a wedge of gold,” literally 
a “tongue” (Josh. vii, 21,24; yAwooa pia xpvoñ ; Vulg. 
regula aurea). The French still say, un lingot dor, “a 
little tongue of gold,” whence, by corruption, our word 
“ingot.” “The bay that looketh southward,” literally 
“ tongue” (xv, 2; xviii, 19); “a tongue of fire” (Isa. v, 
24; comp. Acts ii, 3; Isa. xi, 15). 

7. Some of the Hebrew idioms, phrases, etc., formed 
of this word are highly expressive. Thus, “an evil- 
speaker” (Psa. cxl, 11; raid WN, literally “a man of 
tongue ;” comp. Ecclus. viii, 8, and see Eccles. x, 11, 
Hebrew, or margin); “a froward” or rather “ false 
tongue” (Prov. x, 31; nisenn 7d, “a tongue of 
revolvings”); “a wholesome tongue” (Prov. xv, 4; RB 
ivb, literally “the healing of the tongue,” reconcilia- 
tion, etc.; Sept. tacig ydwoons, lingua placabilis): “a 
backbiting tongue” (Prov. xxv,23; “NO, secret); “slow 
of speech” (Exod. iv, 10; vied 733, literally “ heavy 
of tongue,” unfit to be an orator, Bpaõóy\woooç ; ; con- 
trast Ecclus. iv, 29); “the tongue of the stammerer” 
(Isa. xxxii, 4), i. e. rude, illiterate (comp. xxxv, 6; on 
Isa. xxviii, 11, see Lowth). In xxxiii, 19, it means a 
foreign language, which seems gibberish to those who 
do not understand it (comp. Ezek. iii, 5); “the tongue 
of the learned” (Isa. l, 4), i. e. of the instructor, The 
lexicons will point out many other instances. 

8. Some metuphorical expressions are highly signifi- 
cant. Thus, Hos. vii, 16, “the rage of the tongue,” i. e 
verbal abuse; “strife of tongues” (Psa. xxxi, 20); 
“ scourge of the tongue” (Job v, 21 [see EXECRATION J; 
comp. Ecclus. xxvi, 6; xxviii, 17); “snare of the slan- 
derous tongue” (li, 2): on the phrase “strange tongue” 
(Isa. xxviii, 11), see Lowth, notes on ver, 9-12, and af- 
terwards the vivid rendering of the Vulg.; “to slip with 
the tongue” (Ecclus. xx, 18; xxv, 8), i. e. use inadver- 
tent or unguarded speech; “ they bend their tongues, 
| their bows, for lies” (Jer. ix, 3), i. e. tell determined and 
| malicious falsehoods; “they sharpen their tongues” 

(Psa. civ, 3), i. e. prepare cutting speeches (comp. lvii, 4); 
“to smooth the tongue” (Jer, xxiii, 31), employ flatter- 
ing language: “to smite with the tongue” (Jer. xviii, 
18), i. e. to traduce—if it should not be rendered, “on the 
tongue,” alluding to a punishment for false witness; “to 
lie in wait with the tongue” (Ecclus. v, 14); “to stick 
out the tongue” (Isa. lvii, 4), i.e. to mock; “against any 
of the children of Israel shall not a dog move his tongue” 
(Exod, xi, 7), i. e. none shall hurt them; but both Sept. 
and Vulg. have “not a dog belonging to the children 
of Israel shall howl,” which, as opposed to the “great 
cry” in Egypt over the first-born, means, not one of the 
children of Israel shall have cause to wail (Josh. x, 21; 
Judith xi, 9). “To hide under the tongue” means to 
have in the mouth, whether spoken of hidden wicked- 
ness (Job xx, 12; comp. Psa. x, 7) or delicious language 
(Cant. iv, 11); “the word of God im the tongue” de- 
notes inspiration (2 Sam. xxiii, 2); “to divide the 
tongues of the wicked” is to raise up dissensions among 
them (Psa. lv, 9; comp. 2 Sam. xv, 34; xvii, 14, 15). 
“The tongue cleaving to the palate” signities profound 
attention (Job xxix, 10) or excessive thirst (Lam. iv, 
4; comp. xxii, 16); “to cause the tongue to cleave to 
the palate” is to inflict supernatural dumbness (Ezek. 
iii, 26; Psa. cxxxvii, 6). To gnaw one’s tongue is a 
sign of fury, despair, and torment (Rev. xvi, 10). 

9. Some beautiful comparisons occur. “An evil tongue 
is a sharp sword” (Psa. lvii, 4); “the tongue of the wise 
is health” (Prov. xii, 18); “like choice silver” (x, 20), i e 
his words are solid, valuable, sincere, 

10. The vices of the tongue are specified in great va- 
riety : flattery (Psa. v,9; Prov. xxviii, 33); backbiting 
(Psa. xv, 3), literally “run about with the tongue” 
(Prov. xxv, 23); deceit (Psa. 1, 19); unrestrained speech 
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(xxiii, 9); lying (cix, 2); “a lying tongue hateth those 
that are afflicted by it” (Prov. xxvi, 28; comp. Tacit. Agr. 
42, “ Proprium humani ingenii est, odisse quem læseris”), 
“ They have taught their tongue to speak lies, and weary 
themselves to commit iniquity” (Jer. ix, 5)—words which 
beautifully illustrate the fact that falsehood and vice are 
not natural, but are a restraint and compulsion upon nat- 
ure: “double-tongued” (1 Tim. iii, 8), dtAoyoc, saying one 
thing to this man and another to that (comp. Ecclus, v, 
9, 14; xxviii, 13). The retribution of evil-speakers is 
represented as brought on themselves (Psa. lxiv, 8). 

11, The virtuous uses of the tongue are specitied : 
“keeping the tongue” (Psa. xxxiv, 13; 1 Pet. iii, 10; 
Prov. xxi, 23); “ruling the tongue” (Ecclus. xix, 6; 
James i, 26); the origin of the right and wrong use of 
the tongue traced to the heart (Matt. xii, 34). 

12. Mistranslations: as “holding the tongue;” the 
Hebrews had no such idiom (Psa. xxxix, 2; Ecclus, xx, 
1,7; comp. the Bible and Prayer-book version of Hab. 
i, 13). In Ezra iv, 7, “the Syrian tongue,” literally 
“iif Syriac” (Esth. vii, 4). Our mistranslation of Prov. 
xvi, 1 has misled many: “ The preparations of the heart 
in man, and the answer of the tongue, is from the Lord ;” 
literally, “ Of man are the dispositions of the heart, but 
a hearing of the tongue is of the Lord.” 

13. The miraculous gift of tongues, as well as its cor- 
responding gift of interpretation, has been the subject 
of two opinions, It was promised by Christ to believ- 
ers: they shall speak yAwooatc kawaïç (Mark xvi, 17); 
and fulfilled at Pentecost, when the apostles and their 
companions “began to speak éripace yAwooarc” (Acts ii, 
4,11; comp. Acts x,46; xix, 6; 1 Cor. xii, 30; xiv, 2,39), 
In the last passage we have “to pray in a tongue” (ver. 
1+), “to speak words in a tongue” (ver. 19), “ tongues” 
(l Cor, xii, 10, 28; xiii, 8; xiv, 22, 26). The obvious 
explanation of most of these passages is, to speak in 
other living languages, the supernatural acquisition of 
which demonstrated the truth of the Gospel, and was a 
means of diffusing it. Some verses in 1 Cor. xiv, how- 
ever, have given rise to the notion of a strange, ecstatic, 
inspired, unearthly language; but these all admit of a 
different solution. In ver. 2, “he who speaketh in a 
tongue” evidently means, he who speaks some foreign 
living language; the supplied word “ unknown” in the 
A. V. is needless, and misleads the English reader. It 
is further said that “he edifieth himself” (which, as 
Macknight justly pleads, required that he should un- 
derstand himself), and editieth the Church also if an in- 
terpreter were present (ver. 28). The apostle says (ver. 
14), “If I pray in a tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my 
understanding is unfruitful,” which words in English 
seem to intimate that the speaker might not understand 
himself; but the words 6 6& vorg pov signify “my 
meaning” (comp. li, 16; Vulg. “sensum Domini”), or, as 
Hammond and Schleusner say, “my faculty of think- 
ing upon and explaining to others the meaning of what 
I utter” (comp. ver. 15, 19), though in ver. 15 some take 
Tæ vot as a dativus commodi, and render “that others 
may understand.” The key to the difficulties of this 
subject is the supposed absence of an inspired interpret- 
er (ver. 28), in which case the gift would not be profita- 
ble to the hearers. The gift of tongues was to cease (1 
Cor. xiii, 8). Irenæus testifies (v, 6) that it subsisted in 
the Church in his time. When Paul says, that though 
he should speak with the fongue of men and of angels, 
it would be nothing without charity, he uses a sup- 
posed hyperbole; as when we sav, angelical beauty, an- 
gelical voice, etc., e. g. “I would have every one set a 
due value on the gift of tongues; but though a man 

the most exquisite eloquence, this inestimable 
gift would be of little use to him, as to salvation, if he 
be without charity.” See Macknight, Notes on 1 Cor. 
xiv; Usshausen, Comment, on Acts ii, 4; Neander, Hist. 
of the Apostolic Age, and in Bibl. Repos. iv, 249, etc. 3 
Stosch, Archeol. Gicon. N. T. p. 93; Gataker, ad M. 
Anton, p. 120; and Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr. Rhet, p. 62. 
See SPIRITUAL GIFTS, 
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Tongues, Conrusion or. The Biblical account 
of this is given in the usual anthropomorphic style of 
Scripture in Gen. xi, 1-9, and has been the occasion of 
much discussion and speculation. To inquire into the 
date of this part of Genesis would lead us into a long 
discussion: it may be sufficient to express an opinion 
that the indications of x, 12 perhaps (strangely ignored 
by most writers ), and ver. 18 certainly, seem to point 
to an age much before that of Moses. See below. We 
propose under the present head to treat the subject un- 
der two aspects, the historical and the linguistic, refer- 
ring the reader to other and kindred articles for fur- 
ther details on this disputed question. 

I. The Event.—The part of the narrative relating to 
the present subject thus commences: “And the whole 
earth [or land, YIN] was of one language [or lip, 
“DD ] and of one speech [or words, 6°35 ).” The 
journey and the building of the tower are then related, 
and the divine determination to “confound their lan- 
guage that they may not understand one another's 
speech.” The scattering of the builders and the dis- 
continuance of the building of the city having been nar- 
rated, it is added, “ Therefore is the name of it called 
Babel, because the Lord did there confound the lan- 
guage of ali the earth, and [or for] from thence did 
the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all the 
earth” (Gen. xi, 1-9). 

1. Character of the Infliction.—An orderly and peace- 
ful distribution and migration of the families descended 
from Noah had been directed by divine authority and 
carried into general effect. But there was a part of 
mankind who would not conform themselves to this 
wise and benevolent arrangement. This rebellious 
party, having discovered a region to their taste, deter- 
mined to remain in it. They built their houses in con- 
tiguity, and proceeded to the other method described 
for guarding against any further division of their com- 
pany. This was an act of rebellion against the divine 
government. The omniscient and righteous God there- 
fore frustrated it by inflicting upon them a remarkable 
affection of the organs of speech, which produced dis- 
cord and separation. 

At the same time, we cannot dogmatically affirm that 
this infliction was absolutely and visibly miraculous, It 
is an undeniable character of the scriptural idiom, espe- 
cially in the Old Test., that verbs denoting direct effi- 
ciency are used when only mediate action is to be under- 
stood, or permission, or declaration. Instances are nu- 
merous, e. g. “ God caused me to wander” (Gen. xx, 13); 
“I have made— given — sustained” (xxvii, 37); the 
“hardening of wicked men’s hearts” ( Exod. vii; Isa. 
vi, etc.); “ I will come up into the midst of them” (Exod. 
xxxiii, 5). All such declarations are perfectly true. 
The Intinitely Wise and Holy and Powerful work- 
eth all things according to the counsel of his own will, 
as much when his operation is through the instrumen- 
tality of rational creatures and the free exercise of their 
own faculties as when there is a miraculous interven- 
tion. Shuckford inclines at least to the opinion that 
the whole was the result of natural and moral second 
causes, fulfilling the purposes of the Most High (Connect. 
of Hist. i, 133-135). This view, however, does not 
seem to meet adequately the judicial character of the 
passage. 

Still it is unnecessary to assume that the judgment 
inflicted on the builders of Babel amounted to a loss, or 
even a suspension, of articulate speech. The desired 
object would be equally attained by a miraculous fore- 
stalment of those dialectical differences of language 
which are constantly in process of production, but 
which, under ordinary circumstances, require time and 
variations of place and habits to reach such a point of 
maturity that people are unable to understand one an- 
other's speech. The elements of the one original lan- 
guage may have remained, but so disguised by varia- 
tions of pronunciation, and by the introduction of new 
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comvuinations, a3 to be practically obliterated. Each 
section of the human family may have spoken a tongue 
umutelligible to the remainder, and yet containing a 
substratum which was common to all. Our own expe- 
rience suffices to show how completely even dialectical 
differences render strangers unintelligible to one an- 
other; and if we further take into consideration the dif- 
ferences of habits and associations, of which dialectical 
differences are the exponents, we shall have no ditficul- 
ty in accounting for the result described by the sacred 
historian. 

2. Date of the Incident.—This is not definitely given 
in the sacred narratives. By many interpreters it is 
thought that we cannot satisfactorily place it so early 
as at one hundred years after the Floud, as it is in the 
commonly received chronology, and hence they are in- 
clined to one of the larger systems—that of the Septua- 
gint, which gives five hundred and thirty vears, or that 
of Josephus, adopted, with a little emendation, by Dr. 
Hales, which gives six hundred years; and thus we 
have at least tive centuries for the intervening period. 
Prof. Wallace, in his elaborate work, makes it more 
than eight centuries (Dissertatton on the True Age of 
the World and the Chronology to the Christian Æra 
[ 1844], p. 298). We see no reason to depart from the 
usual view, countenanced by the position of the inci- 
dent in the context and the express indication in Gen. 
xi, 2 (“as they journeyed from the east”), that it took 
place not very long after the Deluge. 

3. Extent of the Catustrophe.—Upon the question 
whether all of mankind were engaged in this act of 
concerted disobedience, or only a part, we confess our- 
selves unable to adduce irrefragable evidence on either 
side, but we think that there is a great preponderance 
of argument on the part of the latter supposition. The 
simple phraseology of the text wears an appearance of 
favoring the furmer; but the extreme brevity and in- 
sulated character of these primeval fragments forbid 
our arguing from the mere juxtaposition of the first and 
the second sentence. It is a common idiom in Hebrew 
that a pronoun, whether separate or suffixed, stands at 
the introduction of a new subject, even when that sub- 
ject may be different and remote from the nearest pre- 
ceding, and requires to be supplied by the intelligence 
of the reader (see, e. g., Psa. ix, 13 [12]; xviii, 15 [14]; 
xliv, 3 [2]; Ixv, 10 [9]; cv, 37). So far as the gram- 
matical structure is concerned, we may regard the two 
sentences as mutually independent, and that, therefore, 
the question is open to considerations of reason and 
probability. It is difficult to suppose that Noah and 
Shem, and all others of the descendants of Noah, were 
confederates in this proceeding. Hence the opinion 
has been maintained, more or less definitely, by many 
critics and expositors that it was perpetrated by only a 
part of mankind. chiefly, if not solely, the posterity of 
Ham, and upon the instigation and under the guidance 
of Nimrod, who (Gen. x, 10) is declared to have had 
Babel for the head place of his empire. The latter part 
of this position is asserted by Josephus, and the whole 
by Augustine and other ancients. Of modern writers 
who have maintained this opinion, we may specify Lu- 
ther, Calvin (by apparent implication), Cornelius à La- 
pide, Bonfrére, Poole (in his English Annotations), Pat- 
rick, Wells, Samuel Clarke (the annotator), Henry (by 
implication); narratives derived from Arabian and Hin- 
dû sources, in Charles Taylor’s Jilustrations of Caliet, 
frag. 528; and the late Jacob Bryant, who, though too 
imaginative and sanguine a theorist, and defective in 
his knowledge of the Oriental tongues, often gives us 
valuable collections of facts, and sound reasonings from 
them. A considerable part of his celebrated work, the 
Analysis of Ancient Mythology, is occupied with tracing 
the historical vestiges of the builders of Babel, whom, 
on grounds of high probability at least, he regards as 
Cuthites (assumed to be a dialectic variety for Cush- 
ites), the descendants of Cush, the son of Ham, but 
with whom were united many dissatisfied and apostate 
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individuals of the branches of Japheth. Dr. Doig, in 
the article “ Philology,” in the £ncyclop. Britannica 
(7th ed. 1842), has entered at some length into this 
question, and arrives at the following conclusion: 
“From these circumstances, we hope it appears that 
the whole mass of mankind was not engaged in build- 
ing the tower of Babel; that the language of all the hu- 
man race was not confounded upon that occasion, and 
that the dispersion reached only to a combination of 
Hamites, and of the most profligate part of the two oth- 
er families who had joined their wicked confederacy.” 
Nevertheless, as this was the first occurrence of any dia- 
lectical variety, it is properly given by the sacred writer 
as the initial point of that wide ethnic diversity of 
tongues which has since gradually spread over the earth. 

4. Traces of the Event.—(1.) Munumentul.—The his- 
tory of the confusion of languages was preserved at 
Babylon, as we learn by the testimonies of classical and 
Babylonian authorities (Abydenus, Fragm. Hist. Gree, 
[ed. Didot], vol. iv). Only the Chaldeans themselves 
did not admit the Hebrew etymology of the namé of 
their metropolis; they derived it from Bab-el, the door 
of El (Kronos, or Saturnus ), whom Diodorus Siculus 
states to have been the planet most adored by the Babv- 
lonians. 

The Talmudists say that the true site of the tower 
of Babel was at Borsif, the Greek Borsippa, the Birs 
Nimrad, seven miles and a half from Hillah, S.W., and — 
nearly eleven miles from the northern ruins of Baby- 
lon. Several passages state that the air of Borsippa 
makes forgetful (MWA “IN, avir mashkach); and 
one rabbi says that Borsif is Bulsif, the confusion of 
tongues (Bereshith Rabba, fol. 42, p. 1). The Babylonian 
name of this locality is Barsip, or Barzipa, which we ex- 
plain by “ Tower of Tongues.” The French expedition 
to Mesopotamia found at the Birs Nimrûd a clay cake, 
dated from Barsip the 30th day of the 6th month of the 
16th vear of Nabonid, and the discovery confirmed the 
hypothesis of several travellers, who had supposed the 
Birs Nimrûd to contain the remains of Borsippa. 

Borsippa (the Tongue Tower) was formerly a suburb 
of Babylon, when the old Babel was merely restricted 
to the northern ruins, before the great extension of the 
city, which, according to ancient writers, was the great- 
est that the sun ever warmed with its beams, Nebu- 
chadnezzar included it in the great circumvallation of 
480 stades, but left it out of the second wall of 360 stades; 
and when the exterior wall was destroyed by Darius, 
Borsippa became independent of Babylon. The histori- 
cal writers respecting Alexander state that Borsippa 
had a great sanctuary dedicated to Apollo and Artemis 
(Strabo, xvi, 739; Stephanus Bvz. 8. v. Bopo.rma), and 
the former is the building elevated in modern times on 
the very basement of the old tower of Babel. 

This building, erected by Nebuchadnezzar, is the 
same that Herodotus describes as the tower of Jupiter 
Belus. In the Expédition en Mésopotamie, i, 208, there 
is given a description of this ruin, proving the identity. 
This tower of Herodotus has nothing to do with the 
pyramid described by Strabo, which is certainly to be 
seen in the remains called now Babil (the Mujellibeh 
of Rich). The temple of Borsippa is written with an 
ideogram ( bi/-zt-da ), composed of the signs for house 
and spirit (anima), the real pronunciation of which was 
probably sarakh, tower. 

The temple consisted of a large substructure, a stade 
(six hundred Babylonian feet) in breadth and seventy- 
five feet in height, over which were built seven other 
stages of twenty-five feet each. | Nebuchadnezzar gives 
notice of this building in the Borsippa inscription. He 
named it the temple of the Seven Lights of the Earth, 
i.e. the planets. The top was the temple of Nebo, and 
in the substructure (igur) was a temple consecrated to 
the god Sin, god of the month. This building, men- 
tioned in the East India House inscription (col. iv, 1.61), 
is spoken of by Herodotus (i, 181, etc.). 
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Here follows the Borsippa inscription : 


** Nabuchodonosor, king of Babylon, shepherd of peo- 
ples, who attests the immutable affection of Merodach, 
the mighty ruler-exalting Nebo; the savior, the wise 
man who lends his ears to the orders of the highest god: 
the lieutenant without reproach, the repairer of the Pyra- 

id and the Tower, eldest son of Nabopallassar, king of 


lon. 

a We say: Merodach, the great master, has created me: 
he has imposed on me to reconstruct his building. Nebo, 
the guardian over the legions of the heaven and the earth, 
has charged my hands with the — of justice, 

“The Pyramid is the temple of the heaven and the 
earth, the seat of Merodach, the chief of the gods; the 
place of the oracles, the spot of his rest, I have adorned 

the form of a cupola, with shining gold. 

“The Tower, the eternal house, which I founded and 
built, I have completed its maen menre with silver, gold, 
Other metals, stone, enamelled bricks, fir, and pine. 

“ The tirst, which is the house of the earth’s base, the 
most ancient monument of Babylon, I built and finiehed 
it; I have highly exalted its head with bricks covered 
with copper. 

“ We aay for the other, that is, this edifice, the house of 
the Seven Lights of the Earth, the most ancient monu- 
ment of Borsippa: A former king built it (they reckon 
forty-two ages), but he did not complete its head. Since 
a remote time peuple had aband tt, without order ex- 

essing their words. Since that time, the earthquake and 
the thunder had dispersed its sun-dried clay ; the bricks 
of the casing had been split, and the earth of the interior 
had been scattered in heaps. Merodach, the great lord, 
excited my mind torepair this building. I did not change 
the site, nor did I take away the foundation-stone. Ina 
fortunate month, an auspicious day, I undertook to build 
porticos around the crude brick masses, and the casing 
of burnt bricks. I adapted the circuits. I put the in- 
scription of my name in the Kitir of the porticos. 

“I set my hand to finish it, and to exalt ita head. As it 
had been in former times, so I founded, I made it; as it 
had been in ancient days, so I exalted its summit. 

‘ Nebo, son of himself, ruler who exaltest Merobach, be 
propitious to my works to maiutain my authority. Grant 
me a life until the remotest time, a sevenfold progeny, 
the stability of my throne, the victory of my sword, the 
pacification of foes, the triumph over the lands! In the 
columns of thy eternal table, that fixes the destinies of 
the heaven and of the earth, bless the course of my days, 
inscribe the fecandity of my race. 

‘* Imitate, O Merodach, king of heaven and earth, the 
father who begot thee; bless my buildings, strengthen 
my authority. May Nebuchadnezzar, the king-repuirer, 
remain before thy face !” 


This allusion to the Tower of the Tongues is the only 
one that has as yet been discovered in the cuneiform 
inscriptions (see Expédition en Mésopotamie, i, 208). 
The story is a Shemitic and not merely a Hebrew one, 
and we have no reason whatever to doubt of the exist- 
ence of the same story at Babylon. The ruins of the 
building elevated on the spot where the story placed 
the tower of the dispersion of tongues have therefore a 
more modern origin, but interest, nevertheless, by their 
stupendous appearance. See BABEL. 

(2.) Historical.—The following are the principal pas- 
sages of ancient authors, rescued from the wreck of time 
by the quotations of Josephus and Eusebius. It scarce- 
ly need be said that we do not adduce these fragments 
as authorities in any other sense than that they repeat 
the traditional narratives which had descended from 
the remotest antiquity among the people to whom they 
relate. The “Sibyl” cited by Josephus is the fictitious 
appellation of some unknown author, probably about 
the 2d century B.C. Alexander Cornelius Polyhistor 
flourished about one hundred years before Christ. Eu- 
polemus was probably an Asiatic Greek, two or three 
centuries earlier. Abydenus (if he was Palephatus) 
lived in the middle of the 4th century B.C. 


“ Concerning this tower, and the discordance of lan- 
guage among men, the Sibyl also makes mention, sayin 
thus: ‘ All men having one language, some of them built 
a very high tower, as if they proposed by means of it to 
climb to heaven; but the gods, by sending storms of 
wind, overthrew the tower, and gave to each person a pe- 
culiar langnage : and on this account the city came to be 
called Babylon’’’ (Josephus, Ant. i, 4, 3). 


The Sibyl here quoted may be that very ancient 
anonymous authority to which we have obscure refer- 


ences (in the discourse of Theophilus to Autolycus) in | styie of composition. 
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Plutarch’s Morals, in Virgil’s Pollio, and in the Stro- 
mata of Clemens Alexandrinus. 


“ Alexander Polyhistor—a man of the highest celebrity 
for talents and attainments, in the estimation of those 
Greeks who are the most profoundly and accurately learn- 
ed—has the following passage: ‘ Eupolemas, in his book 
concerning the Jews of Assyria, says that the city of Bab- 
ylon was first built by those who had been preserved frum 
the Deluge; that they were giants [the Greeks used this 
word to signify, not so much men of enormous stature as 
their mythological heroes, of great prowess, and defying 
the gods]; that they also erected the tower of which his- 
tory gives account; but that it was overthrown by the 
mighty power from God, and consequently the giants 
were scattered abroad over the whole earth’ ” (Eusebius, 
Prepar. Evang. col. 1688). 

“ Further, with respect to the narrative of Moses con- 
cerning the building of the tower, and how, from one 
tongue, they were confounded so as to be brought into 
the use of many dialects, the author before mentioned 
[Abydenus], in his book concerning the Assyrians, gives 
his confirmation in these words: ‘There are some who 
say that the first men sprang out of the earth; that they 
boasted of their strength and size; that they contemptu- 
ously maintained themselves to be superior to the gods; 
that they erected a lofty tower where now is Babylon; 
then, when it had been carried on almost up to heaven, 
the very winds came to assist the gods, and overthrew the 
vast structure upon its builders. Its ruins were called 
Babylon. The men, who before had possessed one tongue 
were brought by the gods to a many-sounding voice; an 

afterwards war arose between Kronos [Saturn] and Ti- 
tan. Moreover, the place in which they built the tower 
is now called Babylon, on account of the confusing of the 
prior clearness with respect to speech; for the Hebrews 
call confusion Babel’ ” (Eusebius, Prepar. Evang. ix, 14). 


Abydenus, the Grecian historian of Assyria, is known 
to us only by citations in Eusebius, Cyril of Alexandria, 
and Syncellus, but they confirm his respectability as a 
writer. ` 

On the event under discussion, see the Latin mono- 
graphs by Linck (Vitemb. 1656), Zobell (ibid. 1664), 
Schroeder (Groning. 1752), Kanne (Norimb. 1819), and 
in English by Wetton (Lond. 1732) ; also the literature 
cited by Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. col. 179, 180. 

II. Philological and Ethnological Considerations.— 
The unity of the human race is most clearly implied, 
if not positively asserted, in the Mosaic writings. The 
general declaration “ So God created man in his own 
image,... male and female created he them” (Gen. i, 
27) is limited as to the mode in which the act was car- 
ried out by the subsequent narrative of the creation 
of the protoplast Adam, who stood alone on the earth 
amid the beasts of the field until it pleased Jehovah 
to create “an help meet for him” out of the very sub- 
stance of his body (ii, 22). From this original pair 
sprang the whole antediluvian population of the world; 
and hence the author of the book of Genesis conceived 
the unity of the human race to be of the most rigid 
nature—not simply a generic unity, nor, again, simply 
a specific unity (for unity of species may not be incon- 
sistent with a plurality of original centres), but a spe- 
cific based upon a numerical unity, the species being 
nothing else than the enlargement of the individual. 
Such appears to be the natural meaning of the first 


chapters of Genesis when taken by themselves; much 


more so when read under the reflected light of the New 
Test.; for not only do we meet with references to the 
historical fact of such an origin of the human race— 
e. g. in Paul’s declaration that God “hath made of one 
blood every nation of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth” (Acts xvii, 26)—-but the same is evidently 
implied in the numerous passages which represent Je- 
sus Christ as the counterpart of Adam in regard to the 
universality of his connection with the human race 
Attempts have indeed been made to show that th. 
idea of a plurality of original pairs is not inconsistent 
with the Mosaic writings; but there is a wide distinc- 
tion between a view not inconsistent with, and a view 
drawn from, the words of the author: the latter is 
founded upon the facts he relates, as well as his mode 
of relating them; the former takes advantage of the 
weaknesses arising out of a concise or unmethodical 
Even if such a view could be 
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sustained in reference to the narrative of the original 
creation of man, it must inevitably fail in reference to 
the histury of the repopulation of the world in the post- 
Giluvian age; for, whatever objections may be made to 
the historical accuracy of the history of the Flood, it is 
at all events clear that the historian believed in the 
universal destruction of the human race, with the ex- 
ception of Noah and his family, and consequently that 
the unity of the human race was once more reduced to 
one of a numerical character. To Noah the historian 
traces up the whole postdiluvian population of the 
world: “These are the three sons of Noah: and of 
them was the whole earth overspread” (Gen. ix, 19). 

Unity of language is assumed by the sacred histori- 
an apparently as a corollary of the unity of race. No 
explanation is given of the origin of speech, but its ex- 
ercise is evidently regarded as coeval with the creation 
of man. No support can be obtained in behalf of any 
theory on this subject from the first recorded instance 
of its exercise (“Adam gave names to all cattle”), for 
the simple reason that this notice is introductory to 
what follows: “but for Adam there was not found an 
help meet for him” (Gen. ii, 20). It was not so much 
the intention of the writer to state the fact of man’s 
power of speech as the fact of the inferiority of all oth- 
er animals to him, and the consequent necessity for the 
creation of woman. The proof of that inferiority is, 
indeed, most appropriately made to consist in the au- 
thoritative assignment of names, implying an act of 
reflection on their several natures and capacities, and 
a recognition of the offices which they were designed 
to fill in the economy of the world. The exercise of 
speech is thus most happily connected with the exer- 
cise of reflection, and the relationship between the in- 
ner act of the mind (Adyo¢ évdtdSerog) and the out- 
ward expression (Avyo¢ tpogoprKoc) is fully recognised. 
Speech, being thus inherent in man as a reflecting be- 
ing, was regarded as handed down from father to son 
by the same process of imitation by which it is still 
perpetuated. Whatever divergences may have arisen 
in the antediluvian period, no notice is taken of them, 
inasmuch as their effects were obliterated by the uni- 
versal catastrophe of the Flood. The original unity of 
speech was restored in Noah, and would naturally be 
retained by his descendants as long as they were held 
together by social and local bonds. 

The confusion of tongues and the dispersion of na- 
tions are spoken of in the Bible as contemporaneous 
events, “So the Lord scattered them abroad” is stated 
as the execution of the divine counsel “Let us con- 
found their language.” The divergence of the various 
families into distinct tribes and nations ran parallel with 
the divergence of speech into dialects and languages, 
and thus the tenth chapter of Genesis is posterior in 
historical sequence to the events recorded in the elev- 
enth chapter. Both passages must be taken into con- 
sideration in any disquisition on the early fortunes of 
the human race. We propose, therefore, to inquire, in 
the first place, how far modern researches into the phe- 
nomena of language favor the idea that there was once 
a time when “the whole earth was of one speech and 
language; and, in the second place, whether the ethno- 
logical views exhibited in the Mosaic table accord with 
the evidence furnished by history and language, both 
in regard to the special facts recorded in it and in the 
general scriptural view of a historical, or, more properly, 
a gentilic, unity of the human race. These questions, 
though independent, yet exercise a reflexive influence 
on each other’s results. Unity of speech does not nec- 
essarily involve unity of race, nor yet vice versa; but 
each enhances the probability of the other, and there- 
fore the arguments derived from language, physiology, 
and history may ultimately furnish a cumulative amount 
of probability which will fall but little below demon- 
stration. 

(A.) The advocate of the historical unity of language 
has to encounter two classes of opposing arguments: 
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one arising out of the differences, the other out of the 
resemblances, of existing languages. On the one hand, 
it is urged that the differences are of so decisive and 
specitic a character as to place the possibility of a com- 
mon origin wholly out of the question; on the other 
hand, that the resemblances do not necessitate the W 
ory of a historical unity, but may be satisfactorily X- 
counted for on psychological principles. It will be our 
object to discuss the amount, the value, and the proba- 
ble origin of the varieties exhibited by languages, with 
a view to meet the first class of objections. But, befure 
proceeding to this, we will make a few remarks on the 
secoud class, inasmuch as these, if established, would nul- 
lify any conclusion that might be drawn from the other. 

A psychological unity is not necessarily opposed to 
a gentilic unity. It is perfectly open to any theorist 
to combine the two by assuming that the language of 
the one protoplast was founded on strictly psychological 
principles. But, on the other hand, a psychological 
unity does not necessitate a gentilic unity. It permits 
of the theory of a plurality of protoplasts, who, under 
the influence of the same psychological laws, arrived at 
similar independent results. Whether the phenome- 
na of language are consistent with such a theory, we 
think extremely doubtful; certainly they cannot fur- 
nish the basis of it. The whole question of the origin 
of language lies beyond the pale of historical proof, and 
any theory connected with it admits neither of being 
proved nor dispruved. We know, as a matter of fact, 
that language is communicated from one generation to 
another solely by force of imitation, and that there is 
no play whatever for the inventive faculty in reference 
to it. But in what manner the substance of language 
was originally produced we do not know. No argu- 
ment can be derived against the common origin from 
analogies drawn from the animal world; and when Prof. 
Agassiz compares similarities of language with those 
of the cries of animals (Von Bohlen, Introd. to Gen. ii, 
278), he leaves out of consideration the important fact 
that language is not identical with sound, and that the 
words of a rational being, however originally produced, 
are perpetuated in a manner wholly distinct from that 
whereby animals learn to utter their cries. Nor does 
the internal evidence of language itself reveal the mys- 
tery of its origin; for, though a very large number of 
words may be referred either directly or mediately to 
the principle of onomatopeeia, there are others—as, for 
instance, the first and second personal pronouns—which 
do not admit of such an explanation. In short, this 
and other similar theories cannot be reconciled with 
the intimate connection evidently existing between 
reason and speech, which is so well expressed in the 
Greek language by the application of the term àó- 
yo¢ to each, reason being nothing else than inward 
speech, and speech nothing else than outward reason, 
neither of them possessing an independent existence 
without the other. As we conceive that the psycho- 
logical as opposed to the gentilic unity involves ques- 
tions connected with the origin of language, we can 
only say that. in this respect it falls outside the range 
of our inquiry. 

Reverting to the other class of objections, we proceed 
to review the extent of the differences observable in 
the languages of the world in order to ascertain wheth- 
er they are such as to preclude the possibility of a com- 
mon origin. Such a review must. necessarily be im- 
perfect, both from the magnitude of the subject and 
also from the position of the linguistic science itself, 
which as yet has hardly advanced beyond the stage of 
infancy. On the latter point we would observe that 
the most important links between the various language 
families may yet be discovered in languages that are 
either unexplored or, at all events, unplaced. Mean- 
while, no one can doubt that the tendency of all lin- 
guistic research is in the direction of unity. Already 
it has brought within the bonds of a well-established 
relationship languages so remote from ‘each other in 
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external guise, in age, and in geographical position as 
Sanscrit and English, Celtic and Greek. It has done 
the same for other groups of languages equally widely 
extended, but presenting less opportunities of investi- 
gation. It has recognised affinities between languages 
which the ancient Greek ethnologist would have classed 
under the head of “barbarian” in reference to each 
other, and even in many instances where the modern 
philologist has anticipated no relationship. The lines 
of discovery, therefore, point in one direction, and fa- 
vor the expectation that the various families may be 
combined by the discovery of connecting-links into a 
single family, comprehending in its capacious bosom 
all the languages of the world. But, should such a 
result never be attained, the probability of a common 
origin would still remain unshaken; for the failure 
would probably be due to the absence, in many classes 
and families, of that chain of historical evidence which 
in the case of the Indo-European and Shemitic families 
enables us to trace their progress for above three thou- 
sand years. In many languages no literature at all, in 
many others no ancient literature, exists to supply the 
philologist with materials for comparative study: in 
these cases it can only be by laborious research into 
existing dialects that the original forms of words can, 
be detected amid the incrustations and transmutations 
with which time has obscured them. 

In dealing with the phenomena of language, we 
should duly consider the plastic nature of the material 
out of which it is formed, and the numerous influences 
to which it is subject. Variety in unity is a general 
law of nature, to which even the most stubborn phys- 
ical substances yield a ready obedience. In the case 
of language it would be difficult to set any bounds to 
the variety which we might a priori expect it to as- 
sume. For, in the first place, it is brought into close 
contact with the spirit of man, and reflects with amaz- 
ing fidelity its endless variations, adapting itself to the 
expression of each feeling, the designation of each ob- 
ject, the working of each cast of thought or stage of 
reasoning power. Secondly, its sounds are subject to 
external influences, such as peculiarities of the organ 
of speech, the result either of natural conformation, of 
geographical position, or of habits of life and associa- 
tions of an accidental character. In the third place, 
it is generally affected by the state of intellectual and 
social culture of a people, as manifested more especially 
in the presence or absence of a standard literary dialect, 
and in the processes of verbal and syntactical structure, 
which again react on the very core of the word and 
produce a variety of sound - mutations. Lastly, it is 
subjected to the wear and tear of time and use, obliter- 
ating, as in an old coin, the original impress of the 
word, reducing it in bulk, producing new combinations, 
and occasionally leading to singular interchanges of 
sound and idea. The varieties resulting from the mod- 
ifying influences above enumerated may be reduced to 
two classes, according as they affect the formal or the 
radical elements of language. 

CI.) Widely as languages now differ from each oth- 
er in external form, the raw material (if we may use 
the expression) out of which they have sprung appears 
to have been in all cases the same. A substratum of 
significant monosyllabic roots underlies the whole struct- 
ure, supplying the materials necessary, not only for or- 
dinary predication, but also for what is usually termed 
the “growth” of language out of its primary into its 
more complicated forms. It is necessary to point this 
out clearly in order that we may not be led to suppose 
that the elements of one language are in themselves 
endued with any greater vitality than those of another. 
Such a distinction, if it existed, would go far to prove 
a specific difference between languages, which could 
hardly be reconciled with the idea of their common 
origin. The appearance of vitality arises out of the 
manipulation of the roots by the human mind, and is 
not inherent in the roots themselves, 
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1. The proofs of this original equality are furnished 
by the languages themselves. Adopting for the present 
the threefuld morphological classification into isolating, 
agglutinative, and inflecting languages, we shail find 
that no original element exists in the one which does 
not also exist in the other. With regard to the isolat- 
ing class, the terms “monosyllabic” and “radical,” by 
which it is otherwise described, are decisive as to its 
character. Languages of this class are wholly unsus- 
ceptible of grammatical mutations; there is no formal 
distinction between verb and noun, substantive and ad- 
jective, preposition and conjunction; there are no in- 
flections, no case or person terminations of any kind; 
the bare root forms the sole and whole substance of the 
language. In regard to the other two classes, it is 
necessary to establish the two distinct points—(1) that 
the formal elements represent roots, and (2) that the 
roots both of the formal and the radical elements of the 
word are monosyllabic. Now it may be satisfactorily 
proved by analysis that all the component parts of both 
inflecting and agglutinative languages are reducible to 
two kinds of roots, predicable and pronominal—the for- 
mer supplying the material element of verbs, substan- 
tives, and adjectives; the latter that of conjunctions, 
prepositions, and particles; while each kind, but more 
particularly the pronominal, supplies the formal element, 
or, in other words, the terminations of verbs, substan- 
tives, and adjectives. Whether the two classes of roots, 
predicable and pronominal, are further reducible to one 
class is a point that has been discussed, but has not as 
yet been established ( Bopp, Compar. Gram. § 105; 
Müller, Lectures, p. 269). We have further to show 
that the roots of agglutinative and inflecting languages 
are monosyllabic. This is an acknowledged character- 
istic of the Indo-European family: mouosyllabism is, 
indeed, the only feature which its roots have in com- 
mon; in other respects they exhibit every kind of va- 
riation, from a uniliteral root, such as ¢ (ire), up to com- 
binations of five letters, such as scand (scandere), the 
total number of admissible forms of root amounting to 
no legs than eight (Schleicher, § 206). In the Shemit- 
ic family monosyllabism is not a prima facie character- 
istic of the root; on the contrary, the verbal stems ex- 
hibit bisvllabism with such remarkable uniformity that 
it would lead to the impression that the roots also must 
have been bisyllabic. The bisyllabism, however, of 
the Shemitic stem is in reality triconsonantalism, the 
vowels not forming any part of the essence of the root, 
but being wholly subordinate to the consonants, It is 
at once apparent that a triconsonantal and even a quad- 
riconsonantal root may be in certain combinations uni- 
syllabic. But, further, it is more than probable that 
the triconsonantal has been evolved out of a biconso- 
nantal root, which must necessarily be unisyllabic if 
the consonants stand, as they invariably do in Shemitic 
roots, at the beginning and end of the word. With re- 
gard to the agglutinative class, it may be assumed that 
the same law which we have seen to prevail in the is- 
olating and inflecting classes prevails also in this, hold- 
ing as it does an intermediate place between those op- 
posite poles in the world of language. 

2. From the consideration of the crude materials of lan- 
guage, we pass on to the varieties exhibited in its struct- 
ure, with a view to ascertain whether in these there 
exists any bar to the idea of an original unity. (1.) 
Reverting to the classification already noticed, we have 
to observe, in the first place, that the principle on which 
it 13 based is the nature of the connection existing be- 
tween the predicable and the relational or inflectional 
elements of a word. In the isolating class these two 
are kept wholly distinct; relational ideas are expressed 
by juxtaposition or by syntactical arrangement, and 
not by any combination of the roots. In the aggluti- 
native class the relational elements are attached to the 
principal or predicable theme by a mechanical kind of 
junction, the individuality of each being preserved even 
in the combined state. In the inflecting class the june- 
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tion is of a more perfect character, and may be com- 
pared to a chemical combination, the predicable and 
relational elements being so fused together as to pre- 
sent the appearance of a single and indivisible word. 
It is clear that there exists no insuperable barrier to 
original unity in these differences, from the simple fact 
that every inflecting language must once have been 
agglutinative, and every ayglutinative language once 
isolating. Ifthe predicable and relational elements of 
an isolating language be linked together, either to the 
eye or the ear, it is rendered agglutinative; if the ma- 
terial and formal parts are pronounced as one word, 
eliminating, if necessary, the sounds that resist incor- 
poration, the language becomes inflecting. (2.) In the 
second place, it should be noted that these three classes 
are not separated from each other by any sharp line of 
demarcation. Not only does each possess, in a measure, 
the quality predominant in each other, but, moreover, 
each graduates into its neighbor through its bordering 
members. ‘The isolating languages are not wholly iso- 
lating: they avail themselves of certain words as re- 
lational particles, though these still retain elsewhere 
their independent character; they also use composite, 
though not strictly compound, words. The agglutina- 
tive are not wholly agglutinative; the Finnish and 
Turkish classes of the Ural-Altaian family are in cer- 
tain instances inflectional, the relational adjunct being 
fully incorporated with the predicable stem, and having 
undergone a large amount of attrition for that purpose. 
Nor, again, are the inflectional languages wholly inflec- 
tional; Hebrew, for instance, abounds with agglutinative 
forms, and also avails itself largely of separate particles 
for the expression of relational ideas; our own lan- 
guage, though classed as inflectional, retains nothing 
more than the vestiges of inflection, and is in many re- 
spects as isolaiing and juxtapositional as any language 
of that class. While, therefore, the classification holds 
good with regard to the predominant characters of the 
classes, it. does not imply differences of a specific nature, 
(3.) But, further, the morphological varieties of lan- 
guage are not confined to the exhibition of the single 
principle hitherto described. A comparison between 
the westerly branches of the Ural-Altatan, on the one 
hand, and the Indo-European, on the other, belonging 
respectively to the agglutinative and inflectional class- 
es, will show that the quantitative amount of synthesis 
is fully as prominent a point of contrast as the quali- 
tative. The combination of primary and subordinate 
terms may be more perfect in the Indo-European, but 
it is more extensively employed in the Ural-Altaian 
family. The former, fur instance, appends to its verbal 
stems the notions of time, number, person, and occasion- 
ally of interrogation; the latter further adds suffixes 
indicative of negation, hypothesis, causativenesss, re- 
tlexiveness, and other similar ideas, whereby the word 
is built up tier on tier to a marvellous extent. The 
former appends to its substantival stems suffixes of case 
and number; the latter adds governing particles, ren- 
dering them post-positional instead of pre-positional, 
and combining them synthetically with the predicable 
stem. If, again, we compare the Shemitic with the 
Indo-European languages, we shall find a morpholog- 
ical distinction of an equally diverse character. In the 
former the grammatical category is expressed by inter- 
nal vowel-changes, in the latter by external suffixes. 
So marked a distinction has not unnaturally been con- 
stituted the basis of a classification, wherein the lan- 
guages that adopt this system of internal flection stand 
by themselves as a separate class, in contradistinction 
to those which either use terminational additions for 
the same purpose, or which dispense wholly with inflec- 
tional forms (Bopp, Compar. Gram. i, 102). The singu- 
lar use of preformatives in the Coptic language is, again, 
a morphological peculiarity of a very decided character. 
Even within the same family, say the Indo-European, 
each language exhibits an idiosyncrasy in its morpho- 
logical character whereby it stands out apart from the 
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other members with a decided impress of individuality. 

The inference to be drawn from the number and char- 

acter of the differences we have noticed is favorable, 

rather than otherwise, to the theory of an original uni- 

ty. Starting from the same common ground of mono- 

syllabic roots, each language-family has carried out its | 
own special line of development, following an original 

impulse, the causes and nature of which must remain 

probably forever a matter of conjecture. We can per- 

ceive, indeed, in a general way, the adaptation of cer- 
tain forms of speech to certain states of society. The 
agglutinative languages, for instance, seem to be spe- 
cially adapted to the nomadic state by the prominence 
and distinctness with which they enunciate the leading 
idea in each word, an arrangement whereby communi- 
cation would be facilitated between tribes or families 
that associate only at intervals. We might almost im- 
agine that these languages derived their impress of 

uniformity and solidity from the monotonous steppes 
of Central Asia, which have in all ages formed their 
proper habitat. So, again, the inflectional class reflects 
cultivated thought and social organization, and its lan- 
guages have hence been termed “state” or “ political.” 
Monosyllabism, on the other hand, is pronounced to be 
suited to the most primitive stage of thought and so- 
ciety, wherein the family or the individual is the stand- 
ard by which things are regulated (Miiller, Philos. of 
Hist. i, 285). We should hesitate, however, to press 
this theory as furnishing an adequate explanation of 

the differences observable in language-families. The 
Indo-European languages attained their high organiza- 
tion amid the same scenes and in the same nomad state 
as those wherein the agglutinative languages were nurt- 
ured, and we should rather be disposed to regard both 
the language and the higher social status of the former 
as the concurrent results of a higher mental organiza- 
tion. 

3. If from words we pass on to the varieties of syntac- 
tical arrangement, the same degree of analogy will be 
found to exist between class and class, or between fam- 
ily and family in the same class; in other words, no 
peculiarity exists in one which does not admit of ex- 
planation by a comparison with others. The absence 
of all grammatical forms in an isolating language ne- 
cessitates a rigid collocation of the words in a sentence 
according to logical principles. The same law prevails 
to a very great extent in our own language, wherein 
the subject, verb, and object, or the subject, copula, and 
predicate, generally hold their relative positions in the 
order exhibited, the exceptions to such an arrangement 
being easily brought into harmony with that general 
law. In the agglutinative languages the law of ar- 
rangement is that the principal word should come last 
in the sentence, every qualifying clause or word pre- 
ceding it, and being, as it were, sustained by it. The 
syntactical is thus the reverse of the verbal structure, 
the principal notion taking the precedence in the latter 
(Ewald, Sprachw. A bhandl. ii, 29). There is in this noth- 
ing peculiar to this class of languages, beyond the great- 
er uniformity with which the arrangement is adhered 
to; it is the general rule in the classical, and the occa- 
sional rule in certain of the Teutonic, languages. Iu 
the Shemitic family the reverse arrangement prevails; 
the qualifying adjectives follow the noun to which they 
belong, and the verb generally stands first; short sen- 
tences are necessitated by such a collocation, and hence 
more room is allowed for the influence of emphasis in 
deciding the order of the sentence. In illustration of 
grammatical peculiarities, we may notice that in the 
agglutinative class adjectives qualifying substantives, 
or substantives placed in apposition with substantives, 
remain undeclined; in this case the process may be 
compared with the formation of compound words in the 
Indo-European languages, where the final member alone 
is inflected. So, again, the omission of a plural termina- 
tion in nouns following a numeral may be paralleled 
with a similar usage in our own language, where the 
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terms “ pound” and “ head” are used collectively after a 
numeral, We may again cite the peculiar manner of 
expressing the genitive in Hebrew. ‘This is effect- 
ed by one of the two following methods—placing the 
governing noun in the status constructus, or using the 
relative pronoun with a preposition before the governed 
case, The first of these processes appears a strange in- 
version of the laws of language; but an examination 
into the origin of the adjuncts, whether prefixes or af- 
fixes, used in other languages for the indication of the 
genitive will show that they have a more intimate 
connection with the governing than with the governed 
word, and that they are generally resolvable into either 
relative or personal pronouns, which serve the simple 
purpose of connecting the two words together (Garnett, 
Essays, p. 214-227). The same end may be gained by 
connecting the words in pronunciation, which would 
lead to a rapid utterance of the first, and consequently 
to the changes which are witnessed in the status con- 
structus. The second or periphrastic process is in ac- 
cordance with the general method of expressing the 
genitive; for the expression “the Song which is to 
Solomon” strictly answers to “Solomon’s Song,” the 
representing (according to Bopp’s explanation) a com- 
bination of the demonstrative sa and the relative ya. 
It is thus that the varieties of construction may be 
shown to be consistent with unity of law, and that they 
therefore furnish no argument against a common origin. 

4, Lastly, it may be shown that the varieties of lan- 
guage do not arise from any constitutional inequality 
of vital energy. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
compensating power apparently inherent in all lan- 
guage, whereby it finds the means of reaching the level 
of the human spirit through a faithful adherence to its 
own guiding principle. The isolating languages, being 
shut out from the manifold advantages of verbal com- 
position, attain their object by multiplied combinations 
of radical sounds, assisted by an elaborate system of ac- 
centuation and intonation. In this manner the Chinese 
language has framed a vocabulary fully equal to the 
demands made upon it; and though this mode of devel- 
opment may not commend itself to our notions as the 
most effective that can be devised, vet it plainly evinces 
a high susceptibility on the part of the linguistic fac- 
ultv, and a keen perception of the correspondence be- 
tween sound and sense. Nor does the absence of in- 
flection interfere with the expression even of the most 
delicate shades of meaning in a sentence; a compensat- 
ing resource is found partly in a multiplicity of sub- 
sidiary terms expressive of plurality, motion, action, 
etc., and partly in strict attention to syntactical arrange- 
ment. The agglutinative languages, again, are deficient 
in compound words, and in this respect lack the elastic- 
ity and expansiveness of the Indo-European family ; but 
they are eminently svnthetic, and no one can fail to 
admire the regularity and solidity with which its words 
are built up, suffix on suffix, and, when built up, are 
suffused with a uniformity of tint by the law of vowel- 
harmony. The Shemitic languages have worked out a 
different principle of growth, evolved, not improbably, 
in the midst of a conflict between the systems of prefix 
and suffix, whereby the stem, being, as it were, enclosed 
at both extremities, was precluded from all external in- 
crement, and was forced back into such changes as could 
be effected by a modification of its vowel-sounds, But 
whatever may be the origin of the system of internal 
inflection, it must be conceded that the results are very 
effective, as regards both economy of material and sim- 
plicity and dignity of style. 

The result of the foregoing observations is to show 
that the formal varieties of language present no obsta- 
cle to the theory of a common origin. 
rieties there may be discerned manifest tokens of unity 
in the original material out of which language was 
formed, in the stages of formation through which it has 
passed, in the general principle of grammatical expres- 
sion, and, lastly, in the spirit and power displayed in 
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the development of these various formations. Such a 
result, though it does not prove the unity of language 
in respect to its radical elements, nevertheless tends to 
establish the a priori probability of this unity; for if 
all connected with the forms of language may be re- 
ferred to certain general laws, if nothing in that depart- 
ment owes its origin to chance or arbitrary appoint- 
ment, it surely favors the presumption that the same 
principle would extend to the formation of the roots, 
which are the very core and kernel of language. Here, 
too, we might expect to find the operation of fixed laws 
of some kind or other, producing results of a uniform 
character; here, too, actual variety may not be incon- 
sistent with original unity. 

» (II.) Before entering on the subject of the radical 
identity of languages, we must express our conviction 
that the time has not yet arrived for a decisive opinion 
as to the possibility of establishing it by proof. Let us 
briefly review the difficulties that beset the question, 
Every word as it appears in an organic language, wheth- 
er written or spoken, is resolvable into two distinct ele- 
ments, which we have termed predicable and formal, 
the first being what is commonly called the root, the 
second the grammatical termination. In point of fact, 
both of these elements consist of independent roots; and 
in order to prove the radical identity of two languages, 
it must be shown that they agree in both respects, that 
is, in regard both to the predicable and the formal roots. 
As a matter of experience, it is found that the formal 
elements (consisting, for the most part, of pronominal 
bases) exhibit a greater tenacity of life than the others; 
and hence agreement of inflectional forms is justly re- 
garded as furnishing a strong presumption of general 
radical identity. Even foreign elements are forced into 
the formal mould of the language into which they are 
adopted, and thus bear testimony to the original char- 
acter of that language. But though such a formal 
agreement supplies the philologist with a most valuable 
instrument of investigation, it cannot be accepted as a 
substitute for complete radical agreement: this would 
still remain to be proved by an independent examina- 
tion of the predicable elements, The difficulties con- 
nected with these latter are many and varied. As- 
suming that two languages or language-families are 
under comparison, the phonological laws of each must 


be investigated in order to arrive, in the first place, at 


the primary forms of words in the language in which 
they occur, and, in the second place, at the corresponding 
forms in the language which constitutes the other mem- 
ber of comparison, as has been done by Grimm for the 
Teutonic as compared with the Sanscrit and the classical 
languages. The genealogy of sound, as we may term 
it, must be followed up by a genealogy of signification, 
a mere outward accordance of sound and sense in two 
terms being of no value whatever, unless a radical affin- 
ity be proved by an independent examination of the 
cognate words in each case. It still remains to be in- 
quired how far the ultimate accordance of sense and 
sound may be the result of onomatopeia, of mere bor- 
rowing, or of a possible mixture of languages on equal 
terms. The final stage in etymological inquiry is to 
decide the limit to which comparison may be carried in 
the primitive strata of language—in other words, how 
far roots, as ascertained from groups of words, may be 
compared with roots, and reduced to yet simpler ele- 
mentary forms. Any flaw in the processes above de- 
scribed will, of course, invalidate the whole result. Even 
where the philologist is provided with ample materials 
for inquiry in stores of literature ranging over long pe- 
riods of time, much difficulty is experienced in making 
good each link in the chain of agreement; and yet in 
such cases the dialectic varieties have been kept with- 
in some degree of restraint by the existence of a liter- 
ary language, which, by impressing its authoritative 
stamp on certain terms, has secured both their general 
use and their external integrity. Where no literature 
exists, as is the case with the general mass of languages 
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in the world, the difficulties are infinitely increased by 
the combined effects of a prolific growth of dialectic 
forms, and an absence of all means of tracing out their 
progress. Whether, under these circumstances, we may 
reasonably expect to establish a radical unity of lan- 
guage is a question which each persun must decide for 
himself. Much may yet be done by a larger induction 
and a scientific analysis of languages that are yet com- 
paratively unknown, ‘The tendency hitherto has been 
tu enlarge the limits of a “family” according as the ele- 
ments of affinity have been recognised in outlying mem- 
bers. These limits may perchance be still more en- 
larged by the discovery of connecting-links between the 
language-families, whereby the criteria of relationship 
will be modified, and new elements of internal unity be 
discovered amid the mauifuld appearances of external 
diversity. 

Meanwhile we must content ourselves with stating 
the present position of the linguistic science in refer- 
ence to this important topic. In the first place, the 
Indo-European languages have been reduced to an ac- 
knowledged and well-defined relationship: they form 
one of the two families included under the head of “ in- 
flectional” in the morphological classification. The oth- 
er family in this class is the (so-called) Shemitic, the 
limits of which are not equally well defined, inasmuch 
as it may be extended over what are termed the sub- 
Shemitic languages, including the Egyptian or Coptic. 
The criteria of the proper Shemitic family (i. e. the 
Aramexan, Hebrew, Arabic, and Ethiopic languages) are 
distinctive enough; but the connection between the 
Shemitic and the Egyptian is not detinitely established. 
Some philologists are inclined to claim for the latter an 
independent position, intermediate between the Indo- 
European and Shemitic families (Bunsen, Phil. of Hist, 
i, 185 sqg.). The agglatinative languages of Europe and 
Asia are combined by Prof. M. Miiller in one family 
named “Turanian.” It is conceded that the family bond 
in this case is a loose one, and that the agreement in 
roots is very partial (Lectures, p. 290-292). Many phi- 
lologists of high standing, and more particularly Pott] 
(Ungleich, d. mensch. Rassen, p. 232), deny the family re- 
lationship altogether, and break up the agglutinative 
languages into a great number of families. Certain it 
is that within the Turanian circle there are languages— 
such, for instance, as the Ural-Altaian—which show so 
close an affinity to one another as to be entitled to form 
a separate division, either as a family, or a subdivision 
of a family; and, this being the case, we should hesitate 
to put them on a parity of footing with the remainder 
of the Turanian languages. The Caucasian group, 
again, differs so widely from the other members of the 
family as to make the relationship very dubious. The 
monosyllabic languages of South-eastern Asia are not 
included in the Turanian family by Prof. M. Miller 
(Lectures, p. 290, 326), apparently on the ground that 
they are not agglutinative; but as the Chinese appears 
to be connected radically with the Burmese (Humboldt, 
Verschied, p. 368), with the Thibetan (Phil. of Hist. i, 
393-395), and with the Ural-Altaian languages (Schott, 
in dbh. Ab. Berl, 1861, p. 172), it seems to have a good 
title to be placed ın the Turanian family. 
to the American and the bulk of the African languages, 
we are unable to say whether they can be brought un- 
der any of the heads already mentioned, or whether they 
stand by themselves as distinct families. The former: 


are referred by writers of high eminence to an Asiatic | 


or Turanian origin (Bunsen, Phil. of Hist. ii, 111; La- 
tham, Man and his Migrat. p. 186); the latter to the 
Shemitic family (Latham, p. 148). 

The problem that awaits solution is whether the sev- 
eral families above specified can be reduced to a single 
family by demonstrating their radical identity. It 
would be unreasonable to expect that this identity 
should be coextensive with the vocabularies of the va- 
rious languages ;, it would naturally be confined to such 
ideas and objects as are common to mankind generally. 
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Even within this circle the difficulty of proving the 
identity may be intinitely enhanced by the absence of 
materials. There are, indeed, but two families in which 
these materials are found in anything like sufficiency, 
viz. the Indo-European and the Shemitic, and even 
these furnish us with no historical evidence as to the 
earlier stages of their growth. We find each, at the 
most remote literary period, already exhibiting its dis- 
tinctive character of stem- and word-formation, leaving 
us to infer, as we best may, from these phenomena the 
processes by which they had reached that point. Hence 
there arises abundance of room for difference of opinion, 
and the extent of the radical identity will depend very 
much on the view adopted as to these earlier processes. 
If we could accept in its entirety the svstem of etymol- 
ogy propounded by the analytical school of Hebrew 
scholars, it would not be difficult to establish a very 
large amount of radical identity , but we cannot regard 
as established the prepositional force of the initial let- 
ters, as stated by Delitzsch in his Jeshurun (p. 166, 173, 
note), still less the correspondence between these and 
the initial letters of Greek and Latin words (p. 170-172). 
The striking uniformity of bisyllabism in the verbal 
stems ts explicable only on the assumption that a single 
principle underlies the whole; and the existence of 
groups of words differing slightly in form, and having 
the same radical sense, leads to the presumption that 
this principle was one not of composition, but of eupho- 
nism and practical convenience. This presumption is 
still further favored by an analysis of the letters form- 
ing the stems, showing that the third letter is in many 
instances a reduplication, and in others a liquid, a nasal, 
or a sibilant, introduced either as the initial, the medial, 
or the final letter. The Hebrew alphabet admits of a 
classitication based on the radical character of the letter 
according to its position in the stem. The effect of 
composition would have been to produce, in the first 
place, a greater inequality in the length of the words, 
and, in the second place, a greater equality in the use 
of the various organic sounds. 

Many supposed instances of etymological correspond- 
ence have been falsely based on the analytical tenets, 
but there still exists a considerable amount of radical 
identity which appears to be above suspicion. Under 
PHILOLOGY, COMPARATIVE, we have given a list of 
terms in which that identitv is manifested. After de- 
ducting whatever may be due to fanciful or accidental 
agreement, there still remain many instances which 
cannot possiblv be explained on the principle of ono- 
matopeeia. and which would therefore seem to be the 
common inheritance of the Indo-European and Shem- 
itic families.. Whether this agreement is, as Renan sug- 
gests, the result of a keen susceptibility of the onomato- 
poetic faculty in the original framers of the words (Hist. 
Gén. i, 465) is a point that can neither be proved nor 
disproved. But even if it were so, it does not follow 
that the words were not framed before the separation 
of the families. Our list of comparative words might 
have been much enlarged if we had included compari- 
sons based on the reduction of Shemitic roots to a bi- 
syllabic form. A list of such words may be found in 
Delitzsch, Jeshurun, p. 177-180. In regard to pronouns 
and numerals, the identity is but partial. We may de- 
tect the ¢ sound, which forms the distinctive sound of 
the second personal pronoun in the Indo-European lan- 
| guages, in the Hebrew affah, and in the personal ter- 
minations of the perfect tense; but the m, which is the 
prevailing sound of the first ‘personal pronoun in the 
former, is supplanted by an 7 in the latter. The numer- 
als shesh and sheba, for “six” and “seven,” accord with 
the Indo-European forms: those representing the num- 
bers from “one” to “five” are possibly, though not evi- 
dently, identical. With regard to the other language- 
families, it will not be expected, after the observations 
already made, that we should attempt the proof of their 
radical identity. The Ural- Altaian languages have 
been extensively studied, but are hardly ripe for com- 
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parison. Occasional resemblances have been detected | 
in grammatical forms and in the vocabularies; but the 
value of these remains to be proved, and we must await 
the results of a more extended research into this and 
other regions of the world of language. 

(B.) We pass on to the second point proposed for 
consideration, viz. the ethnological views expressed in 
the Bible, and more particularly in ch. x of Genesis, 
which records the dispersion of nations consequent on 
the confusion of tongues. 

(I.) The Mosaic table does not profess to describe the 
process of the dispersion; but, assuming that dispersion 
as a fuit accompli, it records the ethnic relations exist- 
ing between the various nations affected by it. ‘These 
relations are expressed under the guise of a genealogy , 
the ethnological character of the document is, however, 
clear both from the names, some of which are gentilic 
in form, as Ludim, Jebusite, etc., others geographical or 
local, as Mizraim, Sidon, etc., and, again, from the for- 
mulary which concludes each section of the subject, 
“after their families, after their tongues, in their coun- 
tries, and in their nations” (ver. 5, 20, 31). Incidentally, 
the table is geographical as well as ethnological; but 
this arises out of the practice of designating nations by 
the countries they occupy. It has, indeed, been fre- 
quently surmised that the arrangement of the table is 
purely geographical, and this idea is, to a certain extent, 
favored by the possibility of explaining the names Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth on this principle, the first signifying 
the “ high” lands, the second the “ hot” or “low” lands, 
and the third the “broad,” undetined regions of the 
north. The three families may have been so located, 
and such a circumstance could not have been unknown 
to the writer of the table. But neither internal nor ex- 
ternal evidence satisfactorily proves such to have been 
the leading idea or principle embodied in it, for the 
Japhethites are mainly assigned to the “isles” or mari- 
time districts of the west and north-west, while the 
Shemites press down into the plain of Mesopotamia, 
and the Hamites, on the other hand, occupy the high 
lands of Canaan and Lebanon. We hold, therefore, the 
geographical as subordinate to the ethnographical ele- 
ment, and avail ourselves of the former only as an in- 
strument for the discovery of the latter. 

The general arrangement of the table is as follows: 
The whole human race is referred back to Noah’s three 
sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. The Shemites are de- 
scribed last, apparently that the continuity of the nar- 
rative may not be further disturbed; and the Hamites 
stand next to the Shemites, in order to show that these 
were more closely related to each other than to the 
Japhethites. The comparative degrees of affinity are 
expressed, partly by coupling the names together, as in 
the cases of Elishah and Tarshish, Kittim and Dodanim 
(ver. 4), and partly by representing a genealogical de- 
scent, as when the nations just mentioned are said to 
be “sons of Javan.” An inequality may be observed 
in the length of the genealogical lines, which, in the 
case of Japheth, extends only to one, in Ham to two, 
in Shem to three, and even four degrees. This inequal- 
ity clearly arises out of the varying interest taken in 
the several lines by the author of the table, and by 
those for whose use it was designed. We may lastly 
observe that the occurrence of the same name in two 
of the lists, as in the cases of Lud (ver. 13, 22) and Sheba 
(ver. 7, 28), possibly indicates a fusion of the races. : 

a, The identification of the Biblical with the histor- 
ical or classical names of nations is by no means an easy 
task, particularly where the names are not subsequently 
Noticed in the Bible. In these cases, comparisons with 
ancient or modern designations are the only resource, 
and where the designation is one of a purely geograph- 
ical character, as in the case of Riphath compared with 
Ripei Montes, or Mash compared with Masius Mons, 
great doubt must exist as to the ethnic force of the 
title, inasmuch as several nations may have successively 
occupied the same district. Equal doubt arises where 
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names admit of being treated as appellatives, and so of 
being transferred from one district to another. Recent 
research into Assyrian and Egyptian records has, in 
many instances, thrown light on the Biblical titles, In 
the former we find Meshech and Tubal noticed under 
the forms Muskat and Tuplai, while Javan appears as 
the appellation of Cyprus, where the Assyrians first met 
with Greek civilization. In the latter the name Phut 


appears under the form of Pount, Hittite as Khita, Cush 
as Keesh, Canaan as Kanana, etc, 

1. The list of Japhethites contains fourteen names, of 
which seven represent independent and the remainder 
affiliated nations, as follows: 


(i.) Gomer, connected ethnically with the Cimmerii, Cim- 
bri (?), and Cymry ; and geographically with Crimea. 
Associated with Gomer are the three following: 

(a.) Ashkenaz, generally compared with Lake Asca- 
nius in Bithynia, but by Knobel with the tribe Ase, 
Aa, or Ossetes in the Caucasian district. On the 
whole, we prefer Huasse’s suggestion of a connec- 
tion between this name and that of the Azenus, 
later the Fuzinus Pontus. 

(6.) Riphath, the Hipeei Montes, which Knobel con- 
hects etymologically and geographically with Car- 
pates Mons. 

(c.) Togarmah, undoubtedly Armenia, or a portion of 
it 


it. 

(ii.) Magog, the Scythians. 

dii.) Madai, Media. 

(iv.) Javan, the Zoni«ns, as a general appellation for the 
Hellenic race, with whom are associated the four fol- 
Loing i 

(a.) Elishah, the Æolians, less probably identified with 
the district Klis. 

(b.) Tarshish, at a later period of Biblical history cer- 
tainly identical with Tarteasns in Spain, to which, 
however, there are objections as regards the table, 
partly from the too extended area thus given to the 

osaic world, and partly because Tartessus was a 

Phenician, and consequently not a Ja hetic, settle- 
meut. Knobel compares the Tyrseni, Tyrrheni, and 
Tusci of Italy; but this is precarious. 

(c.) Kittim, the town Citium in Cyprus. 

(d.) Dodanim, the Dardani of Illyria and Mysia: Do- 
dona is sometimes compared. 

(v.) Tubal, the Tibareni in Pontus. 

(vi.) Meshech, the Moschi in the north-western part of Ar- 
menia. 

(vii.) Tiras, perhaps Thracia. 


2. The Hamitic list contains thirty names, of which 
three represent independent and the remainder affiliated 
nations, as follows: 


(i.) Cush, in two branches, the western or African repre- 
senting Æthiopia, the Keesh of the old Egyptian, and 
the eastern or Asiatic being connected with the names 
of the tribe Cossæi, the district Cissia, and the province 
Susiana or Khuzistan. With Cush are associated: 

(a.) Seba, the Sabai of Yemen in South Arabia. 

(b.) Havilah, the district Khauldn in the same part of 
the peninsnla. 

(c.) Sabtah, the town Sabatha in Hadramaut. 

(d.) Raamah, the town Rhegma on the south-eastern 
coast of Arabia, with whom are associated: 

(a.) Sheba, a tribe probably connected ethnically 
or commercially with the one of the same name 
already mentioned, but located on the west coast 
of the Persian Gulf. - 

(b.) Dedan, also on the west coast of the Persian 
Gulf, where the uame perhaps still survives in 
the island Dadan. 

(e.) Sabtechah, perhaps the town Samydace on the 
ow of the Indian Ocean eastward of the Persian 

ulf. 

(f.) Nimrod, a personal and not a geographical name, 
the representative of the Eastern Cushites, 

(ii.) Mizraim, the two Misra, i. e. Upper and Lower Egypt, 
with whom the following seven are connected: 

(a.) Ludim, according to Knobel, a tribe allied to the 
Shemitic Lud, but settled iu Egypt; others compare 
the river Laud (Pliny, v, 2), and the Lewdétah, a Ber- 
ber tribe on the Syrtes. 

(b.) Anamim, according to Knobel, the inhabitants of 
the Delta, which would be described in Egyptian by 
the term sanemhit or tsanemhit, “ northern district.” 
converted by the Hebrews into Anamim. 

(c.) Naphtnhim, variously explained as the people of 
Nephthys, i. e. the northern coast district (Bochart), 
and as the worshippers of Phthah, meaning the in- 
habitante of Memphis. 

(d.) Pathrusim, Upper Ecypt, the name being ex- 
plained as meaning in the Egyptian “the south” 
(Knobel). 

(e.) Casluhim, Casius Mons, Cassiotis, and Cassium, 
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eastward of the Delta (Knobel); the Colchians, ac- 
cording to Bochart, but this is mikey 

(f.) Caphtorim, most probably the district about Cop- 
tos in Upper Egypt [see CaPnror}; the islaud of 
Crete according tu many modern critics, Cappadocia 
according to the older interpreters, 

(g-) Phut, the Pant of the Egyptian inscriptions, 
meaning the Libyans, 

(iii.) Canaan, the geographical position of which calls for 
no remark in this place. The name has been variously 
explained as meaning the “low” land of the coast dis- 
trict, or the “subjection” threatened to Canaan person- 
ally (Gen. ix, 25). To Canaan belong the fullowing 
eleven: 

(m) Saon, the well-known town of that name in Phe- 


nicia. 

(b.) Heth, or the Hittites of Biblical history. 

(c.) The Jebusite, of Jebus or Jerusalem. 

(d) The Amorite, frequently mentioned in Biblical 

istory. 

(e.) The Girgasite, the same as the Girgashites. 

(f.) The Hivite, variously explained to mean the oc- 
cupants of the ‘‘interior’’ (Ewald), or the dwellers 
in “ villages” (Gesenius). 

(g.) The Arkite, of Arca, north of Tripolis, at the foot 
of Lebanon. 

(h.) The Sinite, of Sin or Sinna, places in the Leba- 
non district. 

(t.) The Arvadite, of Aradus on the coast of Phænicia. 

(e) The Zemarite, of Simyra on the Eleutheras. 

(k.) The Hamathite, of Hamath, the classical Hpipha- 
nia, on the Orontes. 


3. The Shemitic list contains twenty-six names, of 
which tive refer to independent and the remainder to 
affiliated tribes, as follows: | 


hy Hew, the tribe Elumœi and the district Elymais in 
susiana. 
(th Asshur, Assyria between the Tigris and the range of 
agrus. 
Gii.) Arphaxad, Arrapachitis, in Northern Assyria, with 
whom are associated : 

(a.) Salah, a personal and also a geographical title, 
indicating a migration of the people represented 
by him: Salah’s son. 

(b.) Eber, representing geographically the district 
across (i. e. eastward of) the Euphrates; and Eber’s 
two sons. 

(c.) Peleg, a personal name indicating a “ division” 
of this branch of the Shemitic family, and 

(d.) Joktan, representing generally the inhabitants of 
Arabia, with the following thirteen sons of Joktan, 
viz.: 

(a.) Almodad, probably representing the tribe of 
Hadise near Mecca, whose leader was named 


M : 
(b.) Sheleph, the Salapeni in Yemen. 
(c.) Hazarmaveth, Hadramaut in Southern Arabia. 
te Jeruh, 
e.) Hadoram, the Adramite on the southern 
coast, in a district of Hadramaut. 
(t) Uzal, supposed to represent the town Szanaa 
n —X Arabia, as having been founded by 


Asal. 

g) Diklah. 

.) Obal, or, as in 1 Chron. i, 22, Ebal, which lat- 
ter is identified by Knobel with the Gebanite 
in the south-west. 

(i.) Abimael, doubtfully connected with the dis- 
trict Mahra, eastward of Hadramaut, and with 
the towus Mara and Mali. 

(j.) Sheba, the Sabcet of South-western Arabia, 
about Mariaba. 

(k.) Ophir, probably Adane, on the southern coast, 

’ but see article. 

(1.) Havilah, the district Khaulén in the north- 
west of Yeinen. 

(m.) Jobab, possibly the Jobarite of Ptolemy (vi, 
T, 24), for which Jobabite may originally have 


stood. 

(iv.) Lud, generally compared with Lydia, but explained 
‘by Knobel as referring to the various aboriginal tribes 
in and about Palestine, such as the Amalekites, Repha- 
ites, Emim, etc. We cannot consider either of these 
views as well established. Lydia itself lay beyond the 
horizon of the Mosaic table; as to the Shemitic ori- 
gin of its population, conflicting opinions are enter- 
tained, to which we shall have occasion to advert here- 
after. Knobel’s view has in its favor the probability 
that the tribes referred to would be represented in the 
table; it is, however, wholly devoid of historical con- 
firmation, with the exception of an Arabian tradition 
that Amlik was one of the sons of Laud or Lawad, the 

son of Shem. 
(v.) Aram, the general name for Syria and Northern 
Mesopotamia, with whom the following are associated : 

(a.) Uz, probably the site of Ptolemy. 

(b.) Hul, doubtful, but best connected with the name 
Huleh, attaching to a district north of Lake Merom. 


(o) Gether, not identified. 
d.) Mash, Masius Mons, in the north of Mesopotamia. 

There is yet one name noticed in the table, viz. Phi- 
listim, which occurs in the Hamitic division, but with- 
out any direct assertion of Hamitic descent. The terms 
used in the A. V., “out of whom (Casluhim) came Phi- 
listim” (ver. 14), would naturally imply descent , but the 
Hebrew text only warrants the conclusion that the Phi- 
listines sojourned in the land of the Casluhim. Not- 
withstanding this, we believe the intention of the au- 
thor of the table to have been to affirm the Hamitic 
origin of the Philistines, leaving undecided the partic- 
ular branch, whether Casluhim or Caphtorim, with 
which it was more immediately connected. 

The total number of names noticed in the table, in- 
cluding Philistim, would thus amount to seventy-one, 
which was raised by patristic writers to seventy-two. 
These totals afforded scope for numerical comparisons, 
and also for an estimate of the number of nations and 
languages to be found on the earth’s surface. It is need- 
less to say that the Bible itself furnishes no ground for 
such calculations, inasmuch as it does not, in any case, 
specify the numbers. 

b. Before proceeding further, it would be well to dis- 
cuss a question materially affecting the historical value 
of the Mosaic table, viz. the period to which it refers, 
On this point very various opinions are entertained. 
Knobel, conceiving it to represent the commercial ge- 
ography of the Pheenicians, assigns it to about B.C. 
1200 (Volkert. p. 4-9), and Renan supports this view 
(Hist. Gén. i, 40), while others allow it no higher an an- 
tiquity than the period of the Babylonian captivity (Von 
Bohlen, Gen. ii, 207; Winer, Realw. ii, 665). Internal 
evidence leads us to refer it back to the age of Abraham 
on the following grounds: (1.) The Canaanites were as 
yet in undisputed possession of Palestine. (2.) The Phi- 
listines had not concluded their migration. (3.) Tyre is 
wholly unnoticed, an omission which cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted for on the ground that it is included 
under the name either of Heth (Knobel, p. 323) or of 
Sidon (Von Bohlen, ii, 241). (4.) Various places, such 
as Simyra, Sinna, and Arca, are noticed which had fallen 
into insignificance in later times. (5.) Kittim, which 
in the age of Solomon was under Pheenician dominion, 
is assigned to Japheth, and the same may be said of 
Tarshish, which in that age undoubtedly referred to the 
Phoenician emporium of Tartessus, whatever may have 
been its earlier significance. The chief objection to so 
early a date as we have ventured to propose is the no- 
tice of the Medes under the name Madai. The Aryan 
nation which bears this name in history appears not 
to have reached its final settlement until about B.C. 
900 (Rawlinson, Herod. 1, 404). But, on the other 
hand, the name Media may well have belonged to the 
district before the arrival of the Aryan Medes, whether 
it were occupied by a tribe of kindred origin to them 
or by Turanians; and this probability is, to a certain 
extent, contirmed by the notice of a Median dynasty in 
Babylon, as reported by Berosus, so early as the 25th 
century B.C. (ibid. 1, 434). Little difficulty would be 
found in assigning so early a date to the Medes if the 
Aryan origin of the allied kings mentioned in Gen. 
xiv, | were thoroughly established, in accordance with 
Renan’s view (Hist. Gén.\, 61): on this point, however, 
we have our doubts, See GENESIS, 

c. The Mosaic table is supplemented by ethnological 
notices relating to the various divisions of the Terachite 
family. These belonged to the Shemitic division, being 
descended from Arphaxad through Peleg, with whom 
the line terminates in the table. Reu, Serug, and Na- 
hor form the intermediate links between Peleg and 
Terah (Gen. xi, 18-25), with whom began the move- 
ment that terminated in the occupation of Canaan and 
the adjacent districts by certain branches of the family. 
The original seat of Terah was Ur of the Chaldees (ver. 
28); thence he migrated to Haran (ver. 31), where a 
section of his descendants, the representatives of Na- 
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hor, remained (xxiv, 10; xxvii, 43; xxix, 4 8q.), while 
the two branches, represented by Abraham and Lot, 
the son of Haran. crossed the Euphrates and settled in 
Canaan and the adjacent districts (xii, 5). From Lot 
sprang the Moabites and Ammonites (xix, 30-38); 
from Abraham the Ishmaelites through his son Ishmael 
{xxv, 12), the Israelites through Isaac and Jacob, the 
Edomites through Isaac and Esau (ch. xxxvi), and cer- 
tain Arab tribes, of whom the Midianites are the most 
conspicuous, through the sons of his concubine Keturah 
(xxv, 1-4). 

The most important geographical question in con- 
nection with the Terachites concerns their original set- 
tlement. The presence of the Chaldees in Babylonia 
at a subsequent period of scriptural history has led to a 
supposition that they were a Hamitic people, originally 
belonging to Babylonia, and thence transplanted in the 
7th and 8th centuries to Northern Assyria (Rawlinson, 
Herod. i, 319). Others think it more consistent with 
the general direction of the Terachite movement to 
look for Ur in Northern Mesopotamia, to the east of 
Haran. That the Chaldees, or, according to the He- 
brew nomenclature, the Kasdim, were found in that 
neighborhood is indicated by the name Chesed as one 
of the sons of Nahor (Gen. xxii, 22), and possibly by the 
name Arphaxad itself, which, according to Ewald (Gesch. 
i, 378), means “fortress of the Chaldees.” In classical 
times we find the Kasdim still occupying the moun- 
tains adjacent to Arrapachitis, the Biblical Arpachsad, 
under the names Chaldai (Xenoph. Arab. iv, 3, 1-4) 
and Gordyat or Carduchi (Strabo, xvi, 747), and here 
the name still has a vital existence under the form of 
Kurd, The name Kasdim is explained by Oppert as 
meaning “two rivers,” and thus as equivalent to the 
Hebrew Naharaim and the classical Mesopotamia (Zeit. 
d. morg, Ges. xi, 137). We receive this explanation with 
reserve; but, so far as it goes, it favors the northern lo- 
cality. The evidence for the antiquity of the southern 
settlement is lessened if the term Kaldai does not oc- 
cur in the Assyrian inscriptions until the 9th century 
B.C. (Rawlinson, i, 449). But whether we conceive the 
original seat of the Chaldees to have been in the north 
or in the south, they moved along the course of the 
Tigris until they reached Babylon, where we find them 
dominant in the 7th century B.C. Whether they first 
entered this country as mercenaries, and then conquered 
their employers, as suggested by Renan (Hist. Gén. i, 
68), must remain uncertain , but we think the sugges- 
tion supported by the circumstance that the name was 
afterwards transferred to the whole Babylonian popula- 
tion. The sacerdotal character of the Chaldees is cer- 
tainly difficult to reconcile with this or any other hy- 
pothesis on the subject. 

Returning to the Terachites, we find it impossible to 
define the geographical limits of their settlements with 
precision, They intermingled with the previously ex- 
isting inhabitants of the countries intervening between 
the Red Sea and the Euphrates, and hence we find an 
Aram, an Uz, and a Chesed among the descendants of 
Nahor (Gen. xxii, 21, 22), a Dedan and a Sheba among 
those of Abraham by Keturah (xxv, 3), and an Ama- 
lek among the descendants of Esau (xxxvi, 12). Few 
of the numerous tribes which sprang from this stock 
attained historical celebrity. The Israelites must of 
course be excepted from this description; so, also, the 
Nabatheans, if they are to be regarded as represent- 
ed by the Nebaioth of the Bible, as to which there 
is some doubt (Quatremére, Mélanges, p. 59). Of the 
rest, the Moabites, Ammonites, Midianites, and Edom- 
ites are chiefly known for their hostilities with the Is- 
raelites, to whom they were close neighbors, The mem- 
ory of the westerly migration of the Israelites was per- 
petuated in the name Hebrew, as referring to their res- 
idence beyond the river Euphrates (Josh. xxiv, 3). 

d. Besides the. nations whose origin is accounted for 
in the Bible, we find other early populations mentioned 
in the course of the histury without any notice of their 


ethnology. In this category we may place the Horim, 
who occupied Edom before the descendants of Esau 
(Deut. ii, 12, 22); the Amalekites of the Sinaitic pen- 
insula; the Zuzim and Zamzummim of Persea (Gen. 
xiv, 5; Deut. ti, 20); the Rephaim of Bashan, and of - 
the valley near Jerusalem named after them (Gen. xiv, 
5; 2 Sam. v, 18); the Emim eastward of the Dead Sea 
(Gen. xiv, 5), the Avim of the southern Philistine plain 
(Deut. ii, 23); and the Anakim of Southern Palestine 
(Josh. xi, 21), The question arises whether these tribes 
were Hamites, or whether they represented an earlier 
population which preceded the entrance of the Hamites. 
The latter view is supported by Knobel, who regards 
the majority of these tribes as Shemites, who preceded 
the Canaanites, and communicated to them the Shem-- 
itic tongue (Volkert. p. 204, 315). No evidence can be 
adduced in support of this theory, which was probably 
suggested by the double difficulty of accounting for the 
name of Lud and of explaining the apparent anomaly 
of the Hamites and Terachites speaking the same lan- 
guage. Still less evidence is there in favor of the Tu- 
ranian origin, which would, we presume, be assigned to 
these tribes in common with the Canaanites proper, in 
accordance with a current theory that the first wave of 
population which overspread Western Asia belonged to 
that branch of the human race (Rawlinson, Herod. i, 
645, note). To this theory we shall presently advert; 
meanwhile, we can only observe, in reference to these 
fragmentary populations, that, as they intermingled 
with the Canaanites, they probably belonged to the 
same stock (comp. Numb. xiii, 22; Judg. i, 10). They 
may, perchance, have belonged to an earlier migration 
than the Canaanitish, and may have been subdued by 
the later comers; but this would not necessitate a dif- 
ferent origin. The names of these tribes and of their 
abodes, as instanced in Gen. xiv, 5; Deut. ii, 23; Numb. 
xiii, 22, bear a Shemitic character (Ewald, Gesch. i, 
311), and the only objection to their Canaanitish origin 
arising out of these names would be in connection with 
Zamzummim, which, according to Renan (Hist. Gén. p. 
35, note), is formed on the same principle as the Greek 
Bápßapoç, and in this case implies, at all events, a di- 
alectical difference. 

(II.) Having thus surveyed the ethnological state- 
ments contained in the Bible, it remains for us to inquire 
how far they are based on, or accord with, physiological 
or linguistic principles. Knobel maintains that the 
threefold division of the Mosaic table is founded on the 
physiological principle of color, Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
pheth representing respectively the red, black, and 
white complexions prevalent in the different regions of 
the then known world (Volkert. p. 11-13). He claims 
etymological support for this view in respect to Ham 
(=“ dark”) and Japheth (=“ fair”), but not in respect 
to Shem; and he adduces testimony to the fact that such 
differences of color were noted in ancient times. The 
etymological argument weakens rather than sustains 
his view; for it is difficult to conceive that. the princi- 
ple of classification would be embodied in two of the 
names, and not also in the third: the force of such evi- 
dence is wholly dependent upon its uniformity. With 
regard to the actual prevalence of the hues, it is quite 
consistent with the physical character of the districts 
that the Hamites of the south should be dark, and the Ja- 
phethites of the north fair, and, further, that the Shem- 
ites should hold an intermediate place in color as in 
geographical position. But we have no evidence that 
this distinction was strongly marked. The “redness” 
expressed in the name Edom probably referred to the 
soil (Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p.87): the Erythreum Mare 
was so called from a peculiarity in its own tint, arising 
from the presence of some vegetable substance, and not 
because the red Shemites bordered on it, the black 
Cushites being equally numerous on its shores: the 
name Adam, as applied to the Shemitic man, is ambig- 
uous, from its reference to soil as well as color. On the 
other hand, the Phoenicians (assuming them to have 
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reached the Mediterranean seaboard before the table 
was compiled) were so called from their red hue, and 
yet are placed in the table among the Hamites. The 
argument drawn from the red hue of the Egyptian de- 
ity Typhon is of little value until it can be decisively 
proved that the deity in question represented the Shem- 
ites. ‘This is asserted by Renan (Hist. Gén. i, 38), who 
endorses Knobel’s view so far as the Shemites are con- 
cerned, though he does not accept his general theory. 

The linguistic difficulties connected with the Mosaic 
table are very considerable, and we cannot pretend to 
unravel the tangled skein of conflicting opinions on the 
subject. The primary difficulty arises out of the Bibli- 
cal narrative itself, and is consequently of old standing 
—the difficulty, namely, of accounting for the evident 
identity of language spoken by the Shemitic Terachites 
and the Hamitic Canaanites. Modern linguistic research 
has rather enhanced than removed this difficulty. The 
alternatives hitherto offered as satisfactory sulutions— 
namely, that the Terachites adopted the language of 
the Canaanites, or the Canaanites that of the Terach- 
ites—are both inconsistent with the enlarged area which 
the language is found to cover on each side. Setting 
aside the question of the high improbability that a wan- 
dering nomadic tribe, such as the Terachites, would be 
able to impose its language on a settled and powerful 
nation like the Canaanites, it would still remain to be 
explained how the Cushites and other Hamitic tribes, 
who did not come into contact with the Terachites, ac- 
quired the same general type of language. On the 
other hand, assuming that what are called Shemitic 
_ languages were really Hamitic, we have to explain the 
extension of the Hamitic area over Mesopotamia and 
Assvria, which, according to the table and the general 
opinion of ethnologists, belonged wholly to a non-Ham- 
itic population. A further question, moreover, arises 
out of this explanation, viz., What was the language of 
the Terachites before they assumed this Hamitic tongue? 
This question is answered by J. G. Müller, in Herzog’s 
Real- Eneyklop. xiv, 238, to the effect that the Shemites 
originally spoke an Indo-European language—a view 
which we do not expect to see generally adopted. 

Restricting ourselves, fur the present, to the linguistic 
question, we must draw attention to the fact that there 
is a well-defined Hamitic as well as a Shemitic class of 
languages, and that any theory which obliterates this 
distinction must fall to the ground. The Hamitic type 
is most highly developed, as we might expect, in the 
country which was, par excellence, the land of Ham, 
viz. Egypt; and whatever elements of original unity 
with the Shemitic type may be detected by philolo- 
gists, practically the two were as distinct from each 
other in historical times as any two languages could 
possibly be. We are not therefore prepared at once to 
throw overboard the linguistic element of the Mosaic 
table. At the same time, we recognise the extreme dif- 
ticulty of explaining the anomaly of Hamitic tribes 
speaking a Shemitic tongue. It will not suffice to say, 
in answer to this, that these tribes were Shemites; for 
again the correctness of the Mosaic table is vindicated 
by the differences of social and artistic culture which 
distinguish the Shemites proper from the Phoenicians 
and Cushiees using a Shemitic tongue. The former 
are characterized by habits of simplicity, isolation, and 
adherence to patriarchal ways of living and thinking: 
the Phoenicians, on the other hand, were eminently a 
commercial people ; and the Cushites are identified with 
the massive architectural erections of Babylonia and 
South Arabia, and with equally extended ideas of em- 
pire and social progress. 

The real question at issue concerns the language, not 
of the whole Hamitic family, but of the Canaanites and 
Cushites. With regard to the former, various explana- 
tions have been offered—such as Knobel’s, that they 
acquired a Shemitic language from a prior population, 
represented by the Rephaim, Zuzim, Zamzummin, etc. 
(Volkert, p.315) ; or Bunsen’s, that they were a Shemitic 
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race who had long sojourned in Egypt (Phil. of Hist. 
i, 191 ) — neither of which is satisfactory. With re- 
gard to the latter, the only explanation to be offered is 
that a Joktanid immigration supervened on the origi- 
nal Hamitic population, the result being a combination 
of Cushitic civilization with a Shemitic language (Re- 
nan, Hist. Gén. i, 322). Nor is it unimportant to mention 
that peculiarities have been discovered in the Cushite 
Shemitic of Southern Arabia which suggest a close affin- 
ity with the Pheenician forms (ibid. i,318). We are not, 
however, without expectation that time and research 
will clear up much of the mystery that now enwraps 
the subject. There are two directions to which we may 
hopefully turn for light, namely, Egypt and Babylonia, 
with regard to each of which we make a few remarks. 

1, That the Egyptian language exhibits many strik- 
ing points of resemblance to the Shemitic type is ac- 
knowledged on all sides, It is also allowed that the 
resemblances are of a valuable character, being observa- 
ble in the pronouns, numerals, in agglutinative forms, in 
the treatment of vowels, and other such points (Renan, 
Hist, Gén. i, 84, 85). There is not, however, an equal de- 
gree of agreement among scholars as to the deductions 
to be drawn from these resemblances. While many rec- 
ognise in them the proofs of a substantial identity, and 
hence regard Hamitism as an early stage of Shemitism, 
others deny, either on general or on special grounds, the 
probability of such a connection. When we find such 
high authorities as Bunsen on the former side (Phil, of 
Hist, i, 186-189; ii, 3), and Renan (Hist. Gén. i, 86) on the 
other, not to mention a long array of scholars who have 
adopted each view, it would be presumption dogmati- 
cally to assert the correctness or incorrectness of either. 
We can only point tu the possibility of the identity being 
established, and to the further possibility that connect- 
ing-links may be discovered between the two extremes, 
which may serve to bridge over the gulf, and to render 
the use of a Shemitic language by a Hamitic race less 
of an anomaly than it at present appears to be. 

2. Turning eastward to the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and the adjacent countries, we find ample 
materials for research in the inscriptions recently dis- 
covered, the examination of which has not vet yielded 
undisputed results, The Mosaic table places a Shemitic 
population in Assyria and Elam, and a Cushitic one in 
Babylon. The probability of this being ethnically (as 
opposed to geographically) true depends partly on the 
age assigned to the table. There can be no question 
that at a late period Assyria and Elam were held by 
non-Shemitic, probably Aryan, conquerors. But if we 
carry the table back to the age of Abraham, the case 
may have been different; for though Elam is regarded 
as etymologically identical with Iran (Renan, Hist. Gén. 
i, 41), this is not conclusive as to the Iranian character 
of the language in early times. Sufficient evidence is 
afforded by language that the basis of the population in 
Assyria was Shemitic (ibid. i, 70; Knobel, p. 154-156); 
and it is by no means improbable that the inscriptions 
belonging more especially to the neighborhood of Susa 
may ultimately establish the fact of a Shemitic popu- 
lation in Elam. The presence of a Cushitic population 
in Babylon is an opinion very generally held on lin- 
guistic grounds; and a close identity is said to exist 
between the old Babylonian and the Mahri language, 
a Shemitic tongue of an ancient type still living in a 
district of Hadramaut, in Southern Arabia (Renan, Mist. 
Gén. i, 60). In addition to the Cushitic and Shemitic 
elements in the population of Babylonia and the ad- 
jacent districts, the presence of a Turanian element has 
been inferred from the linguistic character of the early 
inscriptions. We must here express our conviction 
that the ethnology of the countries in question is con- 
siderably clouded by the undefined use of the terms 
Turanian, Scythic, and the like. It is frequently diffi- 
cult to decide whether these terms are used in a lin- 
guistic sense, as equivalent to agglutinative, or in an 
ethnic sense. The presence of a certain amount of 
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Turanianism in the former does not involve its pres- 
ence in the latter sense. The old Babylonian and Susi- 
anian inscriptions may be more agglutinative than the 
later ones, but this is only a proof of their belonging to 
an earlier stage of the language, and does not of itself 
indicate a foreign population; and if these early Baby- 
lonian inscriptions graduate into the Shemitic, as is as- 
serted even by the advocates of the Turanian theory 
(Rawlinson, Herod. i, 442, 445), the presence of an ethnic 
Turanianism cannot possibly be inferred. Added to 
this, it is inexplicable how the presence of a large 
Scythic population in the, Achsemenian period, to 
which many of the Susianian inscriptions belong, could 
escape the notice of historians, The only Scythic 
tribes noticed by Herodotus in his review of the Per- 
sian empire are the Parthians and the Sac, the former 
of whom are known to have lived in the north, while 
the latter probably lived in the extreme east, where a 
memorial of them is still supposed to exist in the name 
Seistan, representing the ancient Sacastene. Even with 
regard to these, Scvthic may not mean Turanian; for 
they may have belonged to the Scythians of history 
(the Skolots), for whom an Indo-European origin 1s 
claimed (ibid. iii, 197). The impression conveyed by 
the supposed detection of so many heterogeneous ele- 
ments in the old Babylonian tongue (ibid. i, 442, 444, 
616, notes) is not favorable to the general results of the 
researches, 

With regard to Arabia, it may safely be asserted 
that the Mosaic table is confirmed by modern research. 
The Cushitic element has left memorials of its presence 
in the south in the vast ruins of Mareh and Sana (Re- 
nan, Hist. Gén. i, 318), as well as in the influence it has 
exercised on the Himyaritic and Mahri languages, as 
compared with the Hebrew. The Joktanid element 
forms the basis of the Arabian population, the Shemitic 
character of whose language needs no proof. With re- 
gard to the Ishmaelite element in the north, we are not 
aware of any linguistic proof of its existence, but it is 
confirmed by the traditions of the Arabians themselves. 

It remains to be inquired how far the Japhetic stock 
represents the linguistic characteristics of the Indo- 
European and Turanian families. Adopting the two- 
fold division of the former, suggested by the name 
itself, into the eastern and western; and subdividing 
the eastern into the Indian and Iranian, and the west- 
ern into the Celtic, Hellenic, Illyrian, Italian, Teutonic, 
Slavonian, and Lithuanian classes, we are able to assign 
Madai (Media) and Togarmah (4 rmenia) to the Irani- 
an class; Javan (/oniun) and Elishah (.£oltan) to the 
Hellenic; Gomer conjecturally to the Celtic; and Doda- 
nim, also conjecturally, to the Illyrian. According to 
the old interpreters, Ashkenaz represents the Teutonic 
class, while, according to Knobel, the Italian would be 
represented by Tarshish, whom he identifies with the 
Etruscans; the Slavonian by Magog; and the Litbuani- 
an possibly by Tiras ( Volkert. p. 68, 90, 130). The same 
writer also identifies Riphath with the Gauls, as distinct 
from the Cymry or Gomer (p. 45); while Kittim is re- 
ferred by him not improbably to the Carians, who at 
one period were predominant on the islands adjacent to 
Asia Minor (p. 98). The evidence fur these identifica- 
tions varies in strength, but in no instance approaches 
to demonstration. Beyond the general probability that 
the main branches of the human family would be rep- 
resented in the Mosaic table, we regard much that has 
been advanced on this subject as highly precarious. At 
the same time, it must be conceded that the subject is 
an open one; and that as there is no possibility of prov- 
ing, 80, also, there is none of disproving, the correctness of 
these conjectures. Whether the Turanian family is fairly 
represented in the Mosaic table may be doubted. Those 
who advocate the Mongolian origin of the Scythians 
would naturally regard Magog as the representative of 
this family; and even those who dissent from the Mon- 
golian theory may still not unreasonably conceive that 
the title Magog applied broadly to all the numad tribes 
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of Northern Asia, whether Indo-European or Turanian. 
Tubal and Meshech remain to be considered: Knobel 
identities these respectively with the Iberians and the 
Ligurians (p. 111, 119); and if the Finnish character of 
the Basque language were established, he would regard 
the Iberians as certainly, and the Ligurians as probably, 
Turanians—the relics of the first wave of population 
which is supposed to have once overspread the whole 
of the European continent, and of which the Finns in 
the north, and the Basques in the south, are the sole 
surviving representatives. ‘The Turanian character of 
the two Biblical races above mentioned has been other- 
wise maintained on the ground of the identity of the 
names Meshech and Muscovite ( Rawlinson, Herod. i, 
652). 

CL) Having thus reviewed the ethnic relations of 
the nations who fell within the circle of the Mosaic 
table, we propose to cast a glance beyond its limits, and 
inquire how far the present results of ethnological sci- 
ence support the general idea of the unity of the human 
race, which underlies the Mosaic svstem. The chief 
and in many instances the only instrument at our com- 
mand for ascertaining the relationship of nations is lan- 
guage. In its general results this instrument is thor- 
oughly trustworthy, and in each individual case to 
which it is applied it furnishes a strong prima facie 
evidence ; but its evidence, if unsupported by collateral 
proofs, is not unimpeachable, in consequence of the nu- 
merous instances of adupted languages which have oc- 
curred within historical times. This drawback to the 
value of the evidence of language will not materially 
affect our present inquiry, inasmuch as we shall confine 
ourselves as much as possible to the general results, 

The nomenclature of modern ethnology is not iden- 
tical with that of the Bible, partly from the enlarge- 
ment of the area, and partly from the general adoption 
of language as the basis of classification. The term 
Shemitic is indeed retained, not, however, to indicate a 
descent from Shem, but the use of languages allied to 
that which was current among the Israelites in histor- 
ical times. Hamitic also finds a place in modern eth- 
nology, but as subordinate to, or co-ordinate with, 
Shemitic. Japhetic is superseded mainly by Indo- 
European or Aryan. The various nations, or families 
of nations, which find no place under the Biblical titles 
are classed by certain ethnologists under the broad title 
of Turanian, while by others they are broken up into 
divisions more or less numerous. 

1. The first branch of our subject will be to trace the 
extension of the Shemitic family beyond the limits as- 
signed to it in the Bible. The most marked charac- 
teristic of this family, as compared with the Indo-Eu- 
ropean or Turanian, is its inelasticity. Hemmed in 
both by natural barriers and by the superior energy 
aud expansiveness of the Aryan and Turanian races, it 
retains to the present day the status quo of early times. 
The only direction in which it has exhibited any ten- 
deucy to expand has been about the shores of the Med- 
iterranean, and even here its activity was of a sporadic 
character, limited to a single branch of the family, viz. 
the Phoenicians, and to a single phase of expansion, 
viz. commercial colonies, In Asia Minor we find tokens 
of Shemitic presence in Cilicia, which was connected 
with Pheenicia both by tradition (Herod. vii, 91) and 
by language, as attested by existing coins (Gesenius, 
Mon. Phen. iii, 2); in Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycia, 
parts of which were occupied by the Solymi (Pliny, v, 
24; Herod. i, 173), whose name bears a Shemitic char- 
acter, and who are reported to have spoken a Shemitic 
tongue (Eusebius, Prep. Ev. ix, 9), a statement con- 
firmed by the occurrence of other Shemitic names, such 
as Phoenix and Cabalia, though the subsequent pre- 
dominance of an Aryan population in these same dis- 
tricts is attested by the existing Lycian inscriptions, 
again in Caria, though the evidence arising out of the 
supposed identity of the names of the gods Osogo ana 
Chrysaoreus with the Ovowoc and Xpvowp of Sanchoni- 
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athon is called in question (Renan, Hist. Gén. i, 49); 
and, lastly, in Lydia, where the descendants of Lud are 
located by many authorities, and where the prevalence 
of a Shemitic language is asserted by scholars of the 
highest standing, among whom we may specify Bunsen 
and Lassen, in spite of tokens of the contemporaneous 
presence of the Aryan element, as instanced in the name 
Sardis, and in spite, also, of the historical notices of an 
ethnical connection with Mysia (Herod. i, 171). Wheth- 
er the Shemites ever occupied any portion of the plateau 
of Asia Minor may be doubted. In the opinion of the 
ancients the later occupants of Cappadocia were Syr- 
ians, distinguished from the mass of their race by a 
lighter hue, and hence termed Leucosyri (Strabo, xii, 
542); but this statement is traversed by the evidences 
of Aryanism afforded by the names of the kings and 
deities, as well as by the Persian character of the relig- 
ion (ibid. xv, 733). If, therefore, the Shemites ever oc- 
cupied this district, they must soon have been brought 
under the dominion of Aryan conquerors (Diefenbach, 
Orig. Europ. p. 44). The Phoenicians were ubiquitous 
on the islands and shores of the Mediterranean: in 
Cyprus, where they have left tokens of their presence 
at Citium and other places; in Crete; in Malta, where 
they were the original settlers (Diod. Sic. v, 12); on 
the mainland of Greece, where their presence is be- 
tokened by the name Cadmus; in Samos, Same, and 
Samothrace, which bear Shemitic names; in Ios and 
Tenedos, once known by the name of Pheenice; in 
Sicily, where Panormus, Motya, and Solceis were Shem- 
itic settlements; in Sardinia (ibid. v, 35); on the eastern 
and southern coasts of Spain; and on the north coast 
of Africa, which was lined with Pheenician colonies 
from the Syrtis Major to the Pillars of Hercules, They 
must also have penetrated deeply into the interior, to 
judge from Strabo’s statement of the destruction of 
three hundred towns by the Pharusians and Nigritians 
(Strabo, xvii, 826). Still, in none of the countries we 
have mentioned did they supplant the original popu- 
lation; they were conquerors and settlers, but no more 
than this, 

The bulk of the North African languages, both in 
ancient and modern times, though not Shemitic in the 
proper sense of the term, so far resemble that type as to 
have obtained the title of sub-Shemitic. In the north 
the old Numidian language appears, from the preva- 
lence of the syllable Mus in the name Masaylii, etc., to 
be allied to the modern Berber; and the same conclu- 
sion has been drawn with regard to the Libyan tongue. 
The Berber, in turn, together with the Touarick and 
the great body of the North African dialects, is closely 
allied to the Coptic of Egypt, and therefore falls under 
the title of Hamitic, or, according to the more usual 
nomenclature, sub-Shemitic (Renan, Hist. Gén. i, 201, 
72). Southward of Egypt the Shemitic type is repro- 
duced in the majority of the Abyssinian languages, par- 
ticularly in the Gheez, and in a less marked degree in the 
Amharic, the Saho, and the Galla; and Shemitic influ- 
ence may be traced along the whole east coast of Africa 
as far as Mozambique (hid. i, 336-340). As to the 
lan zuages of the interior and of the south, there appears 
to be a conflict of opinions, the writer from whom we 
have just quoted denying any trace of resemblance to 
the Shemitic type, while Dr. Latham asserts very con- 
tidently that connecting-links exist between the sub- 
Shemitic languages of the north, the Negro languages 
in the centre, and the Caffre languages of the south; 
and that even the Hottentot language is not so isolated 
as has generally been supposed (Man and his Migrat. p. 
134-148). Bunsen supports this view so far as the lan- 
guages north of the equator are concerned, but regards 
the southern as rather approximating to the Turanian 
type (Phil. of Hist. i, 178; ii, 20). It is impossible as 
yet to form a decided opinion on this large subject. 

A question of considerable interest remains yet to be 
noticed, namely, whether we can trace the Shemitic fam- 
ily back to its original cradle. In the case of the Indo- 
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European family this can be done with a high degree of 
probability; and if an original unity existed between 
these stocks, the domicile of the one would necessarily 
be that of the other. A certain community of ideas 
and traditions favors this assumption, and possibly the 
frequent allusions to the east in the early chapters of 
Genesis may contain a reminiscence of the direction in 
which the primeval abode lay (Renan, Hist. Gén. i, 476). 
The position of this abode we shall describe presently. 

2. The Indo-European family of languages, as at pres- 
ent constituted, consists of the following nine classes: 
Indian, Iranian, Celtic, Italian, Albanian, Greek, Teu- 
tonic, Lithuanian, and Slavonian. Geographically, these 
classes may be grouped together in two divisions, East- 
ern and Western; the former comprising the first two, 
the latter the seven remaining classes. Schleicher di- 
vides what we have termed the Western into two, the 
South-west European and the North European; in 
the former of which he places the Greek, Albanian, 
Italian, and Celtic; in the latter, the Slavonian, Lithu- 
anian, and Teutonic (Compend. i, 5). Prof. M. Müller 
combines the Slavonian and Lithuanian classes in the 
Windic, thus reducing the number to eight. These 
classes exhibit various degrees of affinity to each other, 
which are described by Schleicher in the following man- 
ner: The earliest deviation from the common language 
of the family was effected by the Slavono-Teutonic 
branch. After another interval a second bifurcation oc- 
curred, which separated what we may term the Greeco- 
Italo-Celtic branch from the Aryan. The former held 
together for a while, and then threw off the Greek (in- 
cluding probably the Albanian), leaving the Celtic and 
Italian still connected: the final division of the latter 
two took place after another considerable interval. The 
first - mentioned branch — the Slavono - Teutonic — re- 
mained intact for a period somewhat longer than that 
which witnessed the second bifurcation of the original 
stock, and then divided into the Teutonic and Slavono- 
Lithuanian, which latter finally broke up into its two 
component elements. The Aryan branch similarly held 
together for a lengthened period, and then bifurcated 
into the Indian and Iranian. The conclusion Schleicher 
draws from these linguistic affinities is that the more 
easterly of the European nations, the Slavonians and 
Teutons, were the first to leave the common home of 
the Indo-European race; that they were followed by 

he Celts, Italians, and Greeks; and that the Indian and 

ranian branches were the last to commence their mi- 
grations. We feel unable to accept this conclusion, 
which appears to us to be based on the assumption that 
the antiquity of a language is to be measured by its ap- 
proximation to Sanscrit. Looking at the geographical 
position of the representatives of the different language- 
classes, we should infer that the most westerly were the 
earliest immigrants into Europe, and therefore probably 
the earliest emigrants from the primeval seat of the 
race; and we believe this to be confirmed by linguistic 
proofs of the high antiquity of the Celtic as compared 
with the other branches of the Indo-European family 
(Bunsen, Phil. of Hist. i, 168). 

The original seat of the Indo-European race was on 
the platean of Central Asia, probably to the westward 
of the Bolor and Mustagh ranges. ‘The Indian branch 
can be traced back to the slopes of Himalaya by the 
geographical allusions in the Vedic hymns (Muller, Lect- 
ures, p. 201); in confirmation of which we may adduce 
the circumstance that the sole tree for which the In- 
dians have an appellation in common with the western 
nations is one which in India is found only on the 
southern slope of that range (Pott, Etym. Forsch. i, 110). 
The westward progress of the Iranian tribes is a matter 
of history, and though we cannot trace this progress 
back to its fountain-head, the locality above mentioned 
best accords with the traditional belief of the Asiatic 
Aryans and with the physical and geographical require- 
ments of the case (Renan, Hist. Gén. i, 481). 

The routes by which the various western branches 
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reached their respective localities can only be conject- 
ured. We may suppose them to have successively 
crossed the plateau of Iran until they reached Armenia, 
whence they might follow either a northerly course 
across Caucasus, and by the shore of the Black Sea, or 
a direct westerly one along the plateau of Asia Minor, 
which seems destined by nature to be the bridge be- 
tween the two continents of Europe and Asia. A third 
route has been surmised for a portion of the Celtic stock, 
viz. along the north coast of Africa, and across the 
Straits of Gibraltar into Spain (Bunsen, Phil. of Hist. i, 
148) ; but we see little confirmation of this opinion be- 
yond the fact of the early presence of the Celts in that 
peninsula, which is certainly difficult to account for. 

The æras of the several migrations are again very 
much a matter of conjecture. The original movements 
belong, for the most part, to the ante-historical age, and 
we can do no more than note the period at which we 
first encounter the several nations. That the Indian 
Aryans had reached the mouth of the Indus at all events 
before B.C. 1000 appears from the Sanscrit names of 
the articles which Solomon imported from that country. 
See INp1a. The presence of Aryans on the Shemitic 
frontier is as old as the composition of the Mosaic table ; 
and, according to some authorities, is proved by the 
names of the confederate kings in the age of Abraham 
(Gen. xiv, 1; Renan, Hist. Gén. i, 61). The Aryan 
Medes are mentioned in the Assyrian annals about B.C. 
900. The Greeks were settled on the peninsula named 
after them, as well as on the islands of the Ægean, long 
before the dawn of history, and the Italians had reach- 
ed their quarters at a yet earlier period. The Celte 
had reached the west of Europe at ali events before, 
probably very long before, the age of Hecateus (B.C. 
500); the latest branch of this stock arrived there about 
that period, according to Bunsen’s conjecture (Phil. of 
Hist. i, 152), The Teutonic migration followed at a long 
interval after the Celtic: Pytheas found them already 
seated on the shores of the Baltic in the age of Alexan- 
der the Great (Pliny, xxxvii, 11), and the term glesum 
itself, by which amber was described in that district, 
belongs to them (Diefenbach, Oriy. Europ. p. 359). The 
earliest historical notice of them depends on the view 
taken of the nationality of the Teutones, who accom- 
panied the Cimbri on their southern expedition in B.C. 
113-102. If these were Celtic, as is not uncommonly 
thought, then we must look to Cesar and Tacitus for 
the earliest definite notices of the Teutonic tribes. The 
Slavonian immigration was nearly contemporaneous 
with the Teutonic (Bunsen, Phil. of Hist. i, 72): this 
stock can be traced back to the Veneti or Venede of 
Northern Germany, first mentioned by Tacitus (Germ. 
46), from whom the name Wend is probably descended. 
The designation of Slavi or Sclavi is of comparatively 
late date, and applied specially to the western branch 
of the Slavonian stock. ‘The Lithuanians are probably 
represented by the Galinde and Sudeni of Ptolemy (iii, 
5, 21), the names of which tribes have been preserved 
in all ages in the Lithuanian district (Diefenbach, p. 
202). They are frequently identified with the Æstui, 
and it is not impossible that they may have adopted 
the title, which was a geographical one (=the east men): 
the Æstui of Tacitus, however, were Germans. In the 
above statements we have omitted the problematical 
identifications of the Northern stocks with the earlier 
nations of history : we may here mention that the Sla- 
vonians are not unfrequently regarded as the represent- 
atives of the Scythians (Skolots) and the Sarmatians 
(Knobel, Volkert. p. 69). The writer whom we have 
just cited also endeavors to connect the Lithuanians 
with the Agathyrisi (p. 130). So, again, Grimm traced 
the Teutonic stock to the Getz, whom he identified 
with the Goths (Gesch. d. deutsch. Spr. i, 178). 

It may be asked whether the Aryan race were the 
first-comers in the lands which they occupied in histori- 
cal times, or whether they superseded an earlier popu- 
lation. With regard to the Indian branch this ques- 
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tion can be answered decisively: the vestiges of an 
aboriginal population, which once covered the plains of 
Hindostan, still exist in the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, as well as in isolated localities elsewhere, as 
instanced in the case of the Brahus of the North. Not 
only this, but the Indian class of languages possesses a 
peculiarity of sound (the lingual or cerebral consonants) 
which is supposed to have been derived from this popu- 
lation and to betoken a fusion of the conquerors and the 
conquered (Schleicher, Compend. i, 141). The lan- 
guages of this early population are classed as Turani- 
an (Müller, Lect. p. 399). We are unable to find de- 
cided traces of Turanians on the plateau of Iran. The 
Sace, of whom we have already spoken, were Scythi- 
ans, and so were the Parthians, both by reputed descent 
(Justin, xli, 1) and by habits of life (Strabo, xi, 515); 
but we cannot positively assert that they were Turani- 
ans, inasmuch as the term Scythian was also applied, 
as in the case of the Skolots, to Indo-Europeans. In 
the Caucasian district the Iberians and others may have 
been Turanian in early as in later times; but it is dif- 
ficult to unravel the entanglement of races and lan- 
guages in that district. In Europe there exists in the 
present day an undoubted Turanian population east- 
ward of the Baltic, viz. the Finns, who have been located 
there certainly since the time of Tacitus (Germ. 46), and 
who probably at an earlier period had spread more to 
the southward, but had been gradually thrust back by 
the advance of the Teutonic and Slavonian nations 
(Diefenbach, Orig. Europ. p. 209). There exists, again, 
in the South a population whose language (the Basque, 
or, as it is entitled in its own land, the Euskara) presents 
numerous points of affinity to the Finnish in grammar, 
though its vocabulary is wholly distinct. We cannot 
consider the Turanian character of this language as 
fully established, and we are therefore unable to divine 
the ethnic affinities of the early Iberians, who are gen- 
erally regarded as the progenitors of the Basques. We 
have already adverted to the theory that the Finns in 
the North and the Basques in the South are the surviv- 
ing monuments of a Turanian population which over- 
spread the whole of Europe before the arrival of the 
Indo-Europeans, This is a mere theory which can 
neither be proved nor disproved. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to assign to 
the various subdivisions of the Indo- European stock 
their respective areas, or, where admixture has taken 
place, their relative proportions. Language and race 
are, as already observed, by no means coextensive. The 
Celtic race, for instance, which occupied Gaul, Northern 
Italy, large portions of Spain and Germany, and even 
penetrated across the Hellespont into Asia Minor, where 
it gave name to the province of Galatia, is now repre- 
sented linguistically by the insignificant populations 
among whom the Welsh and the Gaelic or Erse lan- 
guages retain a lingering existence. The Italian race, 
on the other hand, which must have been well-nigh an- 
nihilated by, or absorbed in, the overwhelming masses 
of the Northern hordes, has imposed its language out- 
side the bounds of Italy over the peninsula of Spain, 
France, and Wallachia. But, while the races have so 
intermingled as in many instances to lose all trace of 
their original individuality, the broad fact of their de- 
scent from one.or other of the branches of the Indo- 
European family remains unaffected. It is, indeed, im- 
possible to affiliate all the nations whose names appear 
on the roll of history to the existing divisions of that 
family, in consequence of the absence or the obscurity 
of ethnological criteria. Where, for instance, shall we 
place the languages of Asia Minor and the adjacent dis- 
tricts? The Phrygian approximates perhaps to the 
Greek, and yet it differs from it materially both in form 
and vocabulary (Rawlinson, Herod. i, 666); still more 
is this the case with the Lycian, which appears to pos- 
sess a vocabulary wholly distinct from its kindred lan- 
guages (ibid. i, 669, 677-679), The Armenian is ranged 
under the Iranian division; yet this, as well as the lan- 
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guage of the Caucasian Ossetes, whose indigenous name 
of Ir or [ron seems to vindicate for them the same rela- 
tionship, is so distinctive in its features as to render the 
connection dubious. The languages prevalent in the 
mountainous district answering to the ancient Pontus 
are equally peculiar (Diefenbach, Orig. Europ. p. 51). 
Passing to the westward, we encounter the Thracians, 
reputed by Herodotus (v, 3) the most powerful nation 
in the world, the Indians excepted; yet but one word 
of their language (bria =“ town”) has survived, and all 
historical traces of the people have been obliterated. 
It is true that they are represented in later times by 
the Gets, and these in turn by the Daci; but neither 
of these can be tracked either by history or language, 
unless we accept Grimm’s more than doubtful identi- 
fication which would connect them with the Teutonic 
branch. The reinains of the Scythian language are 
sufficient to establish the Indo-European affinities of 
that nation (Rawlinson, Herod. iii, 196-203), but insuf- 
ficient to assign to it a definite place in the family. 
The Scythians, as well as most of the nomad tribes as- 
sociated with them, are lost to the eye of the ethnolo- 
gist, having been either absorbed into other nationali- 
ties or swept away by the ravages of war. The Sar- 
matz can be traced down to the lazyges of Hungary 
and Podlachia, in which latter district they survived 
until the 10th century of our æra (Smith, Dict. of Geog. 
ii, 8), and then they also vanish. The Albanian lan- 
guage presents a problem of a different kind: materials 
for research are not wanting in this case, but no definite 
conclusions have as vet been drawn from them. The 
people who use this tongue (the Skipetares, as they call 
themselves) are generally regarded as the representa- 
tives of the old Illyrians, who in turn appear to have 
been closely connected with the Thracians (Strabo, vii, 
315; Justin, xi, 1), the name Dardani being found both 
in [Illyria and on the shores of the Hellespont; it.is not, 
therefore, improbable that the Albanian may contain 
whatever vestiges of the old Thracian tongue still sur- 
vive (Diefenbach, Orig. Europ. p. 68). In the Italic pe- 
ninsula the Etruscan tongue remains as great an enigma 
as ever: its Indo-European character is supposed to be 
established, together with the probability of its being a 
mixed language (Bunsen, Phil. of Hist. i, 85-88), The 
result of researches into the Umbrian language, as repre- 
sented in the Eugubine tablets, the earliest of which 
date from about B.C, 400; into the Sabellian, as repre- 
sented in the tablets of Velletri and Antino; and into 
the Oscan, of which the remains are numerous, have de- 
cided their position as members of the Italic class (ibid. 
i, 90-94). The same cannot be asserted of the Mesapi- 
an or Iapvgian language, which stands apart from all 
neighboring dialects. Its Indo-European character is 
affirmed, but no ethnological conclusion can as vet be 
drawn from the scanty information afforded us (ibid. i, 
94). Lastly, within the Celtic area there are ethnolog- 
ical problems which we cannot pretend to solve. The 
Ligurians, for instance, present one of these problems: 
were they Celts, but belonging to an earlier migration 
than the Celts of history? Their name has been refer- 
red to a Welsh original, but on this no great reliance 
can be placed, as it would be in this case a local (=coast- 
men) and not an ethnical title, and might have been im- 
posed on them by the Celts. They evidently hold a 
posterior place to the Iberians, inasmuch as they are 
said to have driven a section of this people across the 
Alps into Italy. That they were distinct from the 
Celts is asserted by Strabo (ii, 128), but the distinc- 
tion may have been no greater than exists between the 
British and the Gaelic branches of that race. The ad- 
mixture of the Celts and Iberians in the Spanish penin- 
sula is again a somewhat intricate question, which Dr. 
Latham attempts to explain on the ground that the 
term Celt (KéArat) really meant Iberian (Ethn. of Eur. 
p. 35). That such questions as these should arise on a 
subject which carries us back to times of hoar antiqui- 
ty forms no ground for doubting the general conclusion 
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that we can account ethnologically for the population 
of the European continent. 

3. The Shemitic and Indo-European families cover, 
after all, but an insignificant portion of the earth’s sur- 
face: the large areas of Northern and Eastern Asia, the 
numerous groups of islands that line its coast and stud 
the Pacific in the direction of South America, and, again, 
the immense continent of America itself, stretching well- 
nigh from pole to pole, remain to be accounted for. His- 
torical aid is almost wholly denied to the ethnologist in 
his researches in these quarters; physiology and lan- 
guage are his only guides. It can hardly, therefore, be 
matter of surprise if we are unable to obtain certainty, 
or even a reasonable degree of probability, on this part 
of our subject. Much has been done; but far more re- 
mains to be done before the data for forming a conclu- 
sive opinion can be obtained, In Asia the languages 
fall into two large classes—the monosyllabic and the 
agyvlutinative. The former are represented ethnologi- 
cally by the Chinese, the latter by the various nations 
classed together by Prof. M. Müller under the common 
head of Turanian. It is unnecessary for us to discuss 
the correctness of his view in regarding all these nations 
as members of one and the same family. Whether we 
accept or reject his theory, the fact of a gradation of lin- 
guistic types and of connecting-links between the vari- 
ous branches remains unaffected, and for our present 
purpose the question is of comparatively little moment. 
The monosyllabic type apparently betokens the earliest 
movement from the common home of the human race, 
and we should therefore assign a chronological priority 
to the settlement of the Chinese in the east and south- 
east of the continent. The agglutinative languages fall 
geographically into two divisions, a Northern and South- 
ern. The Northern consists of a well-defined group, or 
family, designated by German ethnologists the Ural- 
Altaian. It consists of the following five branches: 
(1.) The Tungusian, covering a large area, east of the 
river Yenisei, between Lake Baikal and the Tunguska. 
(2.) The Mongolian, which prevails over the Great Des- 
ert of Gobi, and among the Kalmucks, wherever their 
nomad habits lead them on the steppes either of Asia 
or Europe, in the latter of which they are found about 
the lower course of the Volga. (3.) The Turkish, cov- 
ering an immense area from the Mediterranean in the 
south-west to the river Lena in the north-east; in Eu- 
rope spoken by the Osmanli, who form the governing 
class in Turkey; by the Nogai, between the Caspian 
and the Sea of Azof; and by various Caucasian tribes. 
(4.) The Samoiedic, on the coast of the Arctic Ocean. 
between the White Sea in the west and the river Ana- 
bara in the east. (5.) The Finnish, which is spoken by 
the Finns and Lapps; by the inhabitants of Esthonia 
and Livonia to the south of the Gulf of Finland; by va- 
rious tribes about the Volga (the Tcheremissians and 
Mordvinians) and the Kama (the Votiakes and Permi- 
ans); and, lastly, by the Magyars of Hungary. The 
Southern branch is subdivided into the following four 
classes: (1.) The Tamulian, of the south of Hindostan. 
(2.) The Bhotiya, of Thibet, the sub- Himalayan district 
(Nepaul and Bhotan), and the Lohitic languages east 
of the Brahmapootra, (3.) The Tai, in Siam, Laos, 
Anam, and Pegu. ‘(4.) The Malay, of the Malay penin- 
sula, and the adjacent islands; the latter being the orig- 
inal settlement of the Malay race, whence they spread 
in comparatively modern times to the mainland. 

The early movements of the races representing these 
several divisions can only be divined by linguistic to- 
kens. Prof. M. Miller assigns to the Northern tribes 
the following chronological order: Tungusian, Mongo- 
lian, Turkish, and Finnish ; and to the Southern division 
the following: Tai, Malay, Bhotiya, and Tamulian 
(Phil. of Hist. i, 481). Geographically it appears more 
likely that the Malay preceded the Tai, inasmuch as 
they occupied a more southerly district. The later 
movements of the European branches of the Northern 
division can be traced historically. The Turkish race 
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commenced their westerly migration from the neigh- 
borhood of the Altai range in the Ist century of our era; 
in the 6th they had reached the Caspian and the Vol- 
ga; in the llth and 12th the Turcomans took posses- 
sion of their present quarters south of Caucasus; in the 
13th the Osmanli made their first appearance in West- 
ern Asia; about the middle of the 14th they crossed 
from Asia Minor into Europe; and in the middle of the 
15th they had established themselves at Constantino- 
ple. The Finnish race is supposed to have been orig- 
~inally settled about the Ural range, and thence to have 
migrated westward to the shores of the Baltic, which 
they had reached at a period anterior to the Christian 
æra; in the 7th century a branch pressed southward to 
the Danube, and founded the kingdom of Bulgaria, 
where, however, they have long ceased to have any na- 
tional existence. The Ugrian tribes, who are the early 
representatives of the Hungarian Magyars, approached 
Europe from Asia in the 5th and settled in Hungary in 
the 9th century of our æra. The central point from 
which the various branches of the Turanian family ra- 
diated would appear to be about Lake Baikal. With 
regard to the ethnology of Oceania and America we can 
sav but little. The languages of the former are gener- 
ally supposed to be connected with the Malay class (Bun- 
sen, Phil. of Hist. ii, 114); but the relations, both linguis- 
tic and ethnological, existing between the Malay and the 
black. or Negrito, population, which is found on many of 
the groups of islands, are not well defined. The approx- 
imation in language is far greater than in physiology 
(Latham, Essays, p. 213, 218; Garnett, Essays, p. 310), 
and in certain cases amounts to identity (Kennedy, £s- 
says, p. 85); but the whole subject is at present involved 
in obscurity. The polysynthetic languages of North 
America are regarded as emanating froin the Mongolian 
stock (Bunsen, Phil. of Hist, ii, 111), and a close aflinity 
is said to exist between the North American and the 
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selves on the assembled. As only similar to fire, they 
bore an analogy to electric phenomena; their tongue- 
like shape referred as a sign to that miraculous speak- 
ing which ensued immediately after, and the fire-like 
form to the divine presence (comp. Ezek. iii, 2), which 
was here operative in a manner so entirely peculiar. 
The whole phenomenon is here to be understood as a 
miraculous operation of God manifesting himself in the 
Spirit, by which, as by a preceding sound from heaven, 
the effusion of the Spirit was made known as divine, and 
bis efficacy in the minds of those who were to receive 
him was enhanced” ( Mever, ud loc.). See Thilo, De 
Linguis Ignites (Viteb. 1675). See Fire; TONGUE. 
TONGUES, Girt or. This was an endowment first 
imparted to the apostles, and apparently to all the as- 
sembled disciples, on the day of Pentecost, and afterwards 
continued to the Christians during the apostolic age. 
John the Baptist, himself a burning and a shining light, 
had testified of Christ, “ He that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: 
he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 
After Jesus had been crucified, and before he ascended, 
he breathed on his disciples and said, “ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.” The influence so communicated must 
have been precious, but it was only the earnest of the 
inheritance, and not the entire fulfilment of John’s pre- 
diction. By their secular views of the Messiah's sover- 
eiguty the disciples showed that they had not. yet been 
favored with the full baptism of the Spirit. “When 
they were come together, they asked of him, saying, 
Wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Is- 
rael?” This-question implied entire confidence in the 
power of Christ, but it evinced no clear conceptions of 
the spirituality of his reign. Fifty days after the cruci- 
fixion the promise of the Father had its accomplishment, 
and the disciples received a special power when the 
Holy Ghost came upon them. Why was hope so long 
There was wisdom in this delay, as indicat- 
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conclusion drawn from this would be that the popula- 
tion of America entered by way of Behring’s Strait. 
Other theories have, however, been broached on this 
subject. It has been conjectured that the chain of isl- 
ands which stretches across the Pacific may have con- 
ducted a Malay population to South America; and, 
again, an African origin has been claimed for the Caribs 
of Central America (Kennedy, Essays, p. 100-123). In 


conclusion, we may safely assert that the tendency of | The specific day had also its significance. 


| the event. If the apostles were to be excited and be- 
stirred merely by the dire experience they bad passed 
' through, the effect on natural principles should have 
been speedily consequent on the cause. Procrastina- 
tion was calculated to sober tumultuous passion, and to 
restrain imperilling enterprise. In this view the de- 
scent of the Spirit received confirmation from occurring 
after a considerable interval of tranquillity and inaction. 
Pentecost 





all ethnological and linguistic research is to discover | was the feast of first-fruits, the commencement and the 


the elements of unity amid the most striking external 
varieties. Already the myriads of the human race are 
massed together into a few large groups. 
will ever be possible to go beyond this, and to show the 
historical unity of these groups, is more than we can 
undertake to say. But we entertain the firm persua- 
sion that in their broad results these sciences will yield 
an increasing testimony to the truth of the Bible. 

III. The authorities referred to in the foregoing arti- 
cle are, Müller, Lectures on the Science of Language 
(1862); Bunsen, Philosophy of History (1854, 2 vols.) ; 
Renan, Histoire Générale des Langues Sémitiques (3d ed. 
1863); Knobel, Vélkertafel der Genesis (1850); Hum- 
boldt [W. von], Ueber die Verschiedenheit des mensch- 
lichen Sprachbaues (1836); Delitzsch, Jeshurun (1858) ; 
Transacttons of the Philological Society; Rawlinson, 
Herodotus (1858, 4 vols.); Pott, Etymologische For- 
schungen (1833); Garnett, Essays (1859); Schleicher, 
Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatik (1861); Die- 
fenbach, Origines Europee (eod.); Ewald, Sprachwis- 
senschaftliche Abhandlungen (1862). See Erttno.ocy. 

TONGUES or Fire. In the account of the first. de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit upon the apostles, it is stated 
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consecration of the harvest; and it. formed, therefore, 
the fitting moment for the formal introduction of that 
work of the Spirit by which was to be secured the 
spiritual harvest of Christ’s finished work. It had also 
come to be regarded as commemorative of the giving 
of the law from Sinai—the magnificent initiation of the 
Mosaic economy—and the period of the latter event 
must certainly have coincided very nearly, if not abso- 
lutely, with that of the other (Exod. xix, 11). Then 
God spake, and the mountain burned with fire. The 
season so regarded was suitable for the introduction of 
another and related æra, the inauguration of the Gospel 
economy: and anew God reveals himself by analogous 
manifestations. “Suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as ofa rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the 
house where they were sitting.” ‘This sound resembled 
the roar of the tempest; but instead of proceeding from 
any point of the compass, it descended from heaven. 
Here, as in the wilderness, was the voice of God, a voice 
full of majesty. “ And there appeared unto them cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them.” 
Here we have the fiery attribute of Sinai. But now it 








takes the form of tongues, to denote that God while 


(Acts ii, 3) that “there appeared unto them cloven speaking was endowing with speech, and that his voice 
tongues us of fire (OrapepiZopevat y\@ooat wasi mvpóc), | like echoing thunder would multiply itself through the 


and it sat upon each of them.” 


“They were appear- | reverberating media on which it fell. 
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ances of tongues, which were luminous, but did not | were cloven, but into what number of divisions we are 
burn; not confluent into one, but distributing them- i not informed. As happens with the variable flames of 
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£ furnace, the gleaming points may have been unequal- 
ly numerous. No one had all tongues in his gift; per- 
haps no two the same tongues, but in every case there 
was a plurality. The general subject has already been 
considered under Hoty SPIRIT, BAPTISM OF, and cer- 
tain aspects of it under the foregoing heading, and un- 
der SPIRITUAL Girrs. We here give (in addition to 
particulars elsewhere treated) a more detailed view of 
the linguistic phenomenon involved. 

I. Philological Interpretations of the Term.—lXorra, 
or yAwooa, the word employed throughout the New 
Test. for the gift now under consideration, is used in 
three senses [see TONGUE], each of which might be the 
starting-point for the application of the word to the gift 
of tongues, and each accordingly has found those who 
have maintained that it is so. 

1. It primarily and literally signifies the bodily organ 
ofspeech. Eichhorn and Bardili (cited by Bleek, Stud. u. 
Krit. 1829, p.8 sq.), and to some extent Bunsen (Hippoly- 
tus, i, 9), starting from this signification, see in the so- 
called gift an inarticulate utterance, the cry as of a brute 
creature, in which the tongue moves while the lips refuse 
their office in making the sounds definite and distinct. 

This interpretation, it is believed, does not meet the 
condition of answering any of the facts of the New 
Test., and errs in ignoring the more prominent meaning 
of the word in later Greek. 

2. The term yA@ooa may stand for the use of foreign 
words, imported and half naturalized in Greek (Arfstotle, 
Rhet. iii, 2, 14), a meaning which the words “ gloss” and 
4 glossary” preserve for us. Bleek himself (uż sup. p. 33) 
adopts this second meaning, and gives an interesting 
collection of passages to prove that it was, in the time 
of the New Test., the received sense. He infers from 
this that to speak in tongues was to use unusual, poetic 
language; that the speakers were in a high-wrought 
excitement which showed itself in mystic, figurative 
terms. In this view he had been preceded by Ernesti 
( Opusc. Theolog.; see Morning Watch, iv, 101) and 
Herder (Die Gabe der Sprache, p. 47, 70), the latter of 
whom extends the meaning to special mystical inter- 
pretations of the Old Test. 

This interpretation, however, though true in some 
of its conclusions, and able, so far as they are concerned, 
to support itself by the authority of Augustine (comp. 
De Gen. ad lit. xii, 8, “ Linguam esse cum quis loquatur 
obscuras et mysticas significationes”), appears faulty, as 
failing (1) to recognise the fact that the sense of the 
word in the New Test. was more likely to be determined 
by that which it bore in the Sept. than by its meaning 
in Greek historians or rhetoricians, and (2) to meet the 
phenomena of Acts ii. 

3. The word yAwooa, in Hellenistic Greek, after the 
pattern ofthe corresponding Hebrew word (IWD), stands 
for “speech” or “language” (Gen. x, 5; Dan. i, 4, etc.). 
The received traditional view starts from this meaning, 
and sees in the gift of tongues a distinctly linguistic 
power. It commends itself, as in this respect starting 
at least from the right point, and likely to lead us to 
the truth (comp. Olshausen, Stud. u. Krit. 1829, p. 538). 
Variations as well as objections and difficulties arising 
from this interpretation will be considered below. 

II. History and Explanation of the Biblical Occur- 
rences.—The principal passages from which we have to 
draw our conclusion as to the nature and purpose of the 
gift in question are (1) Mark xvi, 17; (2) Acts ii, 1-13; 
x, 46; xix, 6; (3) 1 Cor. xii, xiv. Besides these, we 
may derive some light from later allusions incidentally 
made to these phenomena. We here consider them in 
their chronological order, with such inferences as are 
suggested by them. 

1. The promise of a new power coming from the Di- 
vine Spirit, giving not only comfort and insight into 
truth, but fresh powers of utterance of some kind, ap- 
pears once and again in our Lord’s teaching. The dis- 
ciples are to take no thought what they shall speak, for 
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the Spirit of their Father shall speak in them (Matt. x, 
19, 20; Mark xiii, 11). The lips of Galilean peasants 
are to speak freely and boldly before kings. The only 
condition is that they are “not to premeditate”—to 
yield themselves altogether to the power that works on 
them. Thus they shall have given to them “a mouth 
and wisdom” which no adversary shall be able “ to gain- 
say or resist.” In Mark xvi, 17 we have a more defi- 
nite term employed: “They shall speak with new 
tongues” (katwaic yAwooaty). It can hardly be ques- 
tioned that the obvious meaning of the promise is that 
the disciples should speak in new languages which they 
had not learned as other men learn them. The prom- 
ise itself, however, determines little detinite as to the 
nature of the gift or the purpose for which it was to be 
employed. It was to be a “sign.” It was not to be- 
long to a chosen few only—to apostles and evangelists. 
It was to “follow them that believed”—to be among 
the fruits of the living intense faith which raised men 
above the common level of their lives, and brought 
them within the kingdom of God. 

2. The wonder of the day of Pentecost (Acts ii, 1-13) 
is, in its broad features, familiar enough to us. The 
days since the ascension had been spent as in a cease- 
less ecstasy of worship (Luke xxiv, 53). The one hun- 
dred and twenty disciples were gathered together, wait- 
ing with eager expectation for the coming of power 
from on high—of the Spirit that was to give them new 
gifts of utterance. The day of Pentecost had come, 
which they, like all other Israelites, looked upon as the 
witness of the revelation of the Divine Will given on 
Sinai. Suddenly there swept over them “the sound as 
of a rushing mighty wind,” such as Ezekiel had heard 
in the visions of God by Chebar (Ezek. i, 24; xliii, 2), 
at all times the recognised symbol of a spiritual creative 
power (comp. xxxvii, 1-14; Gen.i, 2; 1 Kings xix, 11; 
2 Chron. v, 14; Psa. civ, 3, 4). With this there was 
another sign associated even more closely with their 
thoughts of the day of Pentecost. There appeared unto 
them “tongues like as of fire.” Of old the brightness 
had been seen gleaming through the “thick cloud” 
(Exod. xix, 18) or “ enfolding” the divine glory (Ezek. 
i, 4). Now the tongues were distributed (dcapepi- 
Copevat), lighting upon each of them. The outward 
symbol was accompanied by an inward change. They 
were “filled with the Holy Spirit,” as the Baptist and 
their Lord had been (Luke i, 15; iv, 1), though they 
themselves had as yet no experience of a like kind. 
“They began to speak with other tongues as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.” The narrative that follows 
leaves hardly any room for doubt that the writer meant 
to convey the impression that the disciples were heard 
to speak in languages of which they had no colloquial 
knowledge previously. The direct statement, “They 
heard them speaking, each man in his own dialect,” the 
long list of nations, the words put into the lips of the 
hearers—these can scarcely be reconciled with the theo- 
ries of Bleek, Herder, and Bunsen without a wilful dis- 
tortion of the evidence. 

Having thus recited the facts in this case, we inquire, 
What view are we to take of a phenomenon so marvel- 
lous and exceptional? Let us first consider what views 
men have actually taken. 

(1.) The prevalent belief of the Church has been that 
in the Pentecostal gift the disciples received a supernat- 
ural knowledge of all such languages as they needed 
for their work as evangelists, The knowledge was per- 
manent, and could be used at their own will, as if it had 
been acquired in the common order of things, With 
this they went forth to preach to the nations. Differ- 
ences of opinion are found as to special points, Augus- 
tine thought that each disciple spoke in all languages 
(De Verb, A post. clxxv, 3); Chrysostom that each had 
a special language assigned to him, and that this was 
the indication of the country which he was called 
to evangelize (Hom. in Act. tt). Some thought that 
the number of languages spoken was seventy or seven- 
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tv-five, after the number of the sons of Noah (Gen. 
x) or the sons of Jacob (ch. xlvi), or one hundred and 
twenty, after that of the disciples (comp. Baronius, An- 
nal. i, 197). Most were agreed in seeing in the Pente- 
costal gift the antithesis to the confusion of tongues at 
Babel. the witness of a restored unity. “ Poena lin- 
guarum dispersit homines, donum linguarum dispersos 
in unum populum collegit” (Grotius, ad loc.). 

We notice incidentally that parallels have been 
sought in Israelitish history. For example, there had 
been, it was said, tongues of fire on the original Pente- 
cost (Schneckenburger, Bettrdge, p. 8, referring to Bux- 
torf, De Synag., and Philo, De Decal.). The later rab- 
bins were not without their legends of a like “baptism 
of fire.” Nicodemus ben-Gorion and Jochanan ben- 
Zachai, men of great holiness and wisdom, went into an 
upper chamber to expound the law, and the house be- 
gan to be full of fire (Lightfoot, Harm. iii, 14; Schott- 
gen, Hor. Heb. in Act. ii). Again, with regard to the 
more important phenomenon, it deserves notice that 
there are analogies in Jewish belief. Every word that 
went forth from the mouth of God on Sinai was said to 
have been divided into the seventy languages of the 
sons of men (Wettstein, On Acts ii); and the bath-kol, 
the echo of the voice of God, was heard by every man 
in his own tongue (Schneckenburger, Beiträge). So, 
as regards the power of speaking, there was a tradition 
that the great rabbins of the Sanhedrim could speak all 
the seventy languages of the world. 

The following are some of the direct arguments urged 
in favor of a literal view of the Pentecostal endowment : 
“(a) The power in question was virtually promised to 
the apostles by the very duty assigned them. They 
were enjoined to ‘go and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.’ They were to be witnesses for Christ 
‘in Jerusalem, and in all Judæa, and in Samaria, and 
to the uttermost parts of the earth.’ But how could 
they instruct remote tribes whose phraseology was a 
Babel to them, unless they were divinely qualified for 
the work? (b) This power was in keeping with the 
occasion, The old economy was characteristically rit- 
ualistic. It addressed the eye, and made an impression 
by its superb ceremonial. ‘The Christian dispensation 
was to be simple, and its strength would lie in the 
preaching of the word. To speak with other tongues 
was indeed a new thing on the earth, but so was the 
exigency which rendered it appropriate. Judaism was 
local—made purposely restrictive to preclude amalga- 
mation with the heathen. Now there was to be cath- 
olicity, and what could better symbolize it in Christian 
agency than a competence to instruct the whole world, 
to be mouth and wisdom to all its inhabitants? (0) 
We never read of foreign tongues creating any impedi- 
ment to the spread of the Gospel, or requiring laborious 
application for the acquisition of them. If we look 
into modern missionary reports, we meet with a great 
deal about learning the languages of natives. Why 
is there nothing of the kind in the New Test., unless 
because they were acquired supernaturally? (d) The 
account in Acts ii is explicit, and allows of no uncer- 
tainty or evasion. The speakers were Galilzeans, capa- 
ble at most of expressing themselves in Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew; and a multitude of foreigners from a great 
many regions heard themselves accosted as in the land 
of their birth. If the apostles spoke just as they might 
have been expected to speak, and with no more com- 
pass of expression than suited their condition and his- 
tory, why should any astonishment have been produced 
by their attainments? But the multitude were con- 
founded, and they were all amazed and marvelled, not 
merely at the doctrines propounded, but, specifically, 
because every man heard them speak in his own lan- 
guage. How came Galileans, they asked, to be such 
linguists? to be so familiar with languages alien to 
their annals? There is here an obviousness of meaning 
which no subtlety or sophistry can ever explain away.” 

X.—H H 
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Widely diffused as this view ef the Pentecostal gift 
has been, it has been thought by some, in some points 
at least, that it goes beyond the data with which the 
New Test. supplies us. Each instance of the gift re- 
corded in the Acts connects it, not so much with the 
work of teaching as with that of praise and adoration; 
not with the normal order of men’s lives, but with ex- 
ceptional epochs in them. (In the first instance, how- 
ever, the gift certainly was largely instrumental in the 
conversion of hearers; and even among the Corinthians 
[1 Cor. xiv, 16, 17] the utterance, when properly inter- 
preted, was a means of general edification.) It came 
and went as the Spirit gave men the power of utterance 
—in this respect analogous to the other gift of proph- 
ecy with which it was so often associated (Acts ii, 16, 
17; xix, 6)—and was not possessed by them as a thing 
to be used this way or that, according as they chose. 
(It appears, however, that even the prophetic afflatus 
was amenable to the subject’s will [1 Cor. xiv, 32], and 
the gift in question was to be voluntarily exercised or 
forborne [ ver. 28-30 ].) The speech of Peter which 
follows, like most other speeches addressed to a Jerusa- 
lem audience, was spoken apparently in Aramaic. (But 
this does not prove that Peter always spoke in that 
language.) When Paul, who “spake with tongues 
more than all,” was at Lystra, there is no mention 
made of his using the language of Lycaonia. It is im- 
plied, however, that either he or Luke understood it 
(Acts xiv, 11). It is rarely implied in the discussion 
of spiritual gifts in 1 Cor. xii-xiv that the gift was 
of this nature, or given for this purpose. The objection 
that if it had been, the apostle would surely have told 
those who possessed it to go and preach to the outlying 
nations of the heathen world, instead of disturbing the 
Church by what, on this hypothesis, would have been a 
needless and offensive ostentation (comp. Stanley, Co- 
rinthians [2d ed.], p. 261), may readily be met by the 
consideration that Corinth, as a seaport, was almost as 
much a polyglot community as Jerusalem. Without 
laying much stress on the tradition that Peter was fol- 
lowed in his work by Mark as an interpreter (éounvev- 
rnc) (Papias, in Eusebius, H. E. iii, 30), that even Paul 
was accompanied by Titus in the same character— 
“ Quia non potuit divinorum sensuum majestatem digno 
Græci eloquii sermone explicare” (Jerome, quoted by 
Estius on 2 Corinthians it)—they must at least be re- 
ceived as testimonies that the age which was nearest 
to the phenomena did not take the same view of them 
as those have done who lived at a greater distance. 
The testimony of Irenæus (4dv. Hær. vi, 6), sometimes 
urged in support of the common view, in reality decides 
nothing, and, so far as it goes, tends against it (infra). - 
It is also affirmed that within the limits assigned by the 
providence of God to the working of the apostolic Church 
such a gift was unnecessary. Aramaic, Greek, Latin, 
the three languages of the inscription on the cross, were 
media of intercourse throughout the empire. Greek 
alone sufficed, as the New Test. shows us, for the 
churches of the West, for Macedonia and Achaia, for 
Pontus, Asia, Phrygia. The conquests of Alexander 
and of Rome had made men diglottic to an extent which 
has no parallel in history. But it is one thing to speak 
in a language imperfectly acquired by speaker and hear- 
er, yet foreign to them both, and a very different thing 
—and one, we may add, highly important for the per- 
sonal influence requisite to Gospel conviction—to be 
able to converse fluently in the native tongue of the 
congregation. The objection that we have no evidence 
of any actual use of the voluntary power of foreign 
languages by the apostles in propagating the Gospel is 
merely negative, and cannot stand in the light of the 
facts recorded in the case under consideration. Equal- 
ly inconclusive is the objection against the psychologi- 
cal character of the miracle of a sudden importation of 
a language not learned; for it lies with quite as much 
force against the communication of the knowledge of a 
future event, and indeed it would forbid not only all 
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prophecy, but all inspiration itself. It is a suspicious 
circumstance connected with all this class of objections 
that their essence seems to lie in a cry pto-rationalistic 
spirit, which really opposes the miraculous altogether, 
and seeks on every occasion to explain Scripture prod- 
igies by natural causes. See MIRACLE, 

(2.) Accordingly, some interpreters have advanced an- 
other solution of the difficulty by changing the charac- 
ter of the miracle. It lay not in any new power be- 
stowed on the speakers, but in the impression produced 
on the hearers. Words which the Galilean disciples 
uttered in their own tongue were heard by those who 
listened as in their native speech. ‘This view we find 
adopted by Gregory of Nyssa ( De Spir. Sanct. ), dis- 
cussed, but not accepted, by Gregory of Nazianzum 
(Orat. c. xliv), and reproduced by Erasmus (ad loc.). 
A modification of the same theory is presented by 
Schneckenburger ( Beiträge), and in part adopted by 
Olshausen (loc. cit.) and Neander ( Pflunz. u. Lett. i, 
15). The phenomena of somnambulism, of the so- 
called mesmeric state, are referred to as analogous. 
The speaker was en rapport with his hearers; the lat- 
ter shared the thoughts of the former, and so heard 
them, or seemed to hear them, in their own tongues, 

There are weighty reasons against this hypothesis. 
(a) It is at variance with the distinct statement of 
Acts ii, 4, “They began to speak with other tongues.” 
(b) It at once multiplies the miracle and degrades its 
character. Not the one hundred and twenty disciples, 
but the whole multitude of many thousands, are in this 
case the subjects of it. The gift no longer connects it- 
self with the work of the Divine Spirit, following on in- 
tense faith and earnest prayer, but is a mere physical 
prodigy wrought upon men who are altogether wanting 
in the conditions of capacity for such a supernatural 
power (Mark xvi, 17). (c) It involves an element of 
falsehood. The miracle, on this view, was wrought to 
make men believe what was not actually the fact. (d) 
It is altogether inapplicable to the phenomena of 1 Cor. 
xiv. 

(3.) Critics of a negative school have, as might be 
expected, adopted the easier course of rejecting the 
narrative either altogether or in part. The statements 
do not come from an eye-witness, and may be an exag- 
gerated report of what actually took place—a legend 
with or without a historical foundation. Those who 
recognise such a groundwork see in “the rushing 
mighty wind,” the hurricane of a thunder-storm, the 
fresh breeze of morning; in the “tongues like as of 
tire,” the flashings of the electric fluid; in the “ speak- 
ing with tongues,” the loud screams of men, not all 
Galilæans, but coming from many lands, overpowered 
by strong excitement, speaking in mystical, tigurative, 
abrupt exclamations. They see in this “the cry of 
the new-born Christendom” (Bunsen, Hippolytus, ii, 12; 
Ewald, Gesch. Isr. vi, 110; Bleek, loc. cit,; Herder, loc. 
cit.). From the position occupied by these writers such 
a view was perhaps natural enough. It is out of place 
here to discuss in detail a theory which postulates the 
incredibility of any fact bevond the phenomenal laws of 
nature and the falsehood of Luke as a narrator, 

(4.) What, then, we finally inquire under the case 
in question, are the facts actually brought before us? 
What inferences may be legitimately drawn from them? 

(a) The utterance of words by the disciples in oth- 
er languages than their own Galilxan Aramaic is, as 
has been said, distinctly asserted. 

(6) The words spoken appear to have been primari- 
ly determined, not by the will of the speakers, but by 
the Spirit which “gave them utterance.” The outward 
tongue of flame was the symbol of the “ burning fire” 
within, which, as in the case of the older prophets, 
could not without internal violence be repressed (Jer. 
xx, 9). 

(c) The word used, arogSéyyeolat, not merely a- 
Actu, has in the Sept. a special, though not an exclu- 
sive, association with the oracular speech of true or 
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false prophets, and appears to imply some peculiar and 
probably impassioned style (comp. 1 Chron. xxv, L; 
Ezek. xiii, 9; Trommii Concordant. 8. v.; Grotius and 
Wettstein, ud loc.; Andrewes, Whitsunday Sermons, 
vol. i). ; 

(d) The “tongues” were used as an instrument, not 
simply of teaching, but also of praise. At first, indeed, 
there were none present to be taught. The disciples 
were by themselves, all sharing equally in the Spirit's 
gifts. When they were heard by others, it was chiefly 
as proclaiming the praise, the mighty and great works 
of God (peyaXeia). What they uttered was not so 
much a warning or reproof or exhortation as a doxol- 
ogy (Stanley, doc. cit.; Baumgarten, 4 postelgesch. § 3). 
The assumption, however, appears unwarranted that 
when the work of teaching began it was in the lan- 
guage of the Jews, and that the utterance of tongues 
then ceased, 

(e) Those who spoke them seemed to others to be 
under the influence of some strong excitement, “ full of 
new wine.” They were not as other men, or as they 
themselves had been before. Some recognised, indeed, 
that they were in a higher state, but it was one which, 
in some of its outward features, had a counterfeit like- 
ness in the lower. When Paul uses —in Eph. v, 18, 
19 (wrAnoovare 7i:ebparoc)—the all but self-same word 
which Luke uses here to describe the state of the dis- 
ciples (¢rAnoSnoay mveiparog ayiov), it is to contrast 
it with “being drunk with wine,” to associate it with 
“ psalms and hymns, and spiritual songs.” 

(f) Questions as to the mode of operation of a power. 
above the common laws of bodily or mental life lead us 
to a region where our words should be “ wary and few.” 
There is a risk of seeming to reduce to the known or- 
der of nature that which is by confession above and be- 
yond it. In this and in other cases, however, it may 
be possible, without irreverence or doubt—following the 
guidance which Scripture itself gives us—to trace in 
what way the new power did its work, and brought 
about such wonderful results. It must be remembered, 
then, that in all likelihood similar words to those:which 
they then uttered had been heard by the disciples be- 
fore. At every feast which they had ever attended 
from their youth up, they must have been brought into 
contact with a crowd as varied as that which was pres- 
ent on the day of Pentecost, the pilgrims of each nation 
uttering their praises and doxologies. ‘The difference 
was that, before, the Galilean peasants had stood in that 
crowd neither heeding nor understanding nor remem- 
bering what thev heard, still less able to reproduce it; 
now, they had the power of speaking it clearly and 
freely. 

(g) The gift of tongues, the ecstatic burst of praise, 
is definitely asserted to be a fulfilment of the prediction 
of Joel ii, 28. The twice-repeated burden of that. pre- 
diction is, “I will pour out my Spirit,” and the effect on 
those who receive it is that “they shall prophesy.” We 
may see, therefore, in this special gift that which is 
analogous to one element at least of the mpoopnrein of 
the Old Test.; but the element of teaching is, as we 
have seen, not prominent. In 1 Cor. xiv the gift of 
tongues and wpognrea (in this the New-Test. sense of 
the word) are placed in direct contrast. We are led, 
therefore, to look for that which more peculiarly an- 
swers to the gift of tongues in the other element of 
prophecy which is included in the Old-Test. use of the. 
word; aud this is found in the ecstatic praise, the burst 
of song, which appears under that name in the two 
histories of Saul (1 Sam, x, 5-13; xix, 20-24), and in 
the services of the Temple (1 Chron. xxv, 3). 

(h) The other instances in the Acts offer essentially 
the same phenomena. By implication in xiv, 15-19, 
by express statement in x, 47; xi, 15, 17; xix, 6,it be- 
longs to special critical epochs, at which faith is at its 
highest, and the imposition of the apostles’ hands 
brought men into the same state, imparted to them the 
same gift, as they had themselves experienced. In this 
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case, too, the exercise of the gift is at once connected 
with, and distinguished from, “ prophecy” in its New- 
Test. sense. 

3. The first epistle to the Corinthians supplies fuller 
data. The spiritual gifts are classified and compared, 
arranged, apparently, according to their worth, placed 
under regulation. This fact is in itself significant. 
Though recognised as coming from the one Divine 
Spirit, they are not therefore exempted from the con- 
trol of man’s reason and conscience. The Spirit acts 
through the calm judgment of the apostle or the 
Church, not less, but more, authoritatively than in the 
most rapturous and wonderful utterances, The facts 
which may be gathered in this case are briefly these: 

(1.) The phenomena of the gift of tongues were not 
confined to one Church or section of a Church. If we 
find them at Jerusalem, Ephesus, Corinth, by implica- 
tion at Thessalonica also (1 Thess. v, 19), we may well 
believe that they were frequently recurring wherever 
the spirits of men were passing through the same 
stages of experience, 

(2.) The comparison of gifts in both the lists given 
by Paul (1 Cor. xii, 8-10, 28-30) places that of tongues, 
and the interpretation of tongues, lowest i@ the scale. 
Thev are not among the greater gifts which men are 
to “covet earnestly” (ver. 31; xiv, 5). As signs of a 
life quickened into expression where before it had been 
dead and dumb, the apostle could wish that “they all 
spake with tongues” (ibid.), could rejoice that he him- 
self “spake with tongues more than they all” (ver. 18). 
It was good to have known tbe working. of a power 
raising them above the common level of their conscious- 
ness.. They belonged, however, to the childhood of the 
Christian life, not to its maturity (ver. 20). They 
brought with them the risk of disturbance ( ver. 23 ). 
The only safe rule for the Church was not to “forbid 
them” (ver. 39), not to “quench” them (1 Thess. v, 19), 
lest in so doing the spiritual life of which this was the 
first utterance should be crushed and extinguished too; 
but not in any way to covet or excite them. 

(3.) The main characteristic of the “tongue” (now 
used, as it were, technically, without the epithet “new” 
or “other”’) is that it is unintelligible unless *“ inter- 
preted” (Cceopnvevopar, to translate in course), The 
man “speaks mysteries,” prays, blesses, gives thanks, in 
the tongue (ey mvevpare as equivalent to tv yAwooy, | 
Cor. xiv, 15, 16), but no one understands him (axotet). 
He can hardly be said, indeed, to understand himself. 
The wvevpa in him is acting without the co-operation 
of the voc (ver. 14). He speaks not to men, but to 
himself and to God (comp. Chrysost. Hom. 35, in | Cor.). 
In spite of this, however, the gift might, and did, con- 
tribute to the building-up of a man’s own life (1 Cor. 
xiv, 4). This might be the only way in which some 
natures could be roused out of the apathy of a sensual 
life or the dulness of a formal ritual. The ecstasy of 
adoration which seemed tu men madness might be a re- 
freshment unspeakable to one who was weary with the 
subtle questionings of the intellect, to whom all famil- 
iar and intelligible words were fraught with recollec- 
tions of controversial bitterness or the wanderings of 
doubt (comp. a passage of wonderful power as to this 
use of the gift by Irving, Morning Watch, v, 78). 

(4.) The peculiar nature of the gift leads the apostle 
into what appears at first a contradiction. “Tougues 
are for a sign,” not to believers, but to those who do not 
believe; yet the effect on unbelievers is not that of at- 
tracting, but repelling. A meeting in which the gift 
of tongues was exercised without restraint would seem 
to a heathen visitor, or even to the plain common-sense 
Christian (the idwrnc, the man without a ydptopa), to 
be an assembly of madmen. The history of the day of 
Pentecost may help us to explain the paradox. The 
tongues are a sign. They witness that the daily ex- 
perience of men is not the limit of their spiritual pow- 
ers. They disturb, startle, awaken, are given eç Tr. 
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are not, and cannot be, the grounds of conviction and 
belief (so Const. A post. c. viii). They involve of neces- 
sity a disturbance of the equilibrium between the un- 
derstanding and the feelings. ‘Therefore it is that, for 
those who believe already, prophecy is the greater gift. 
Five clear words spoken from the mind of one man to 
the mind and conscience of another are better than ten 
thousand of these more startling and wonderful phe- 
nomena. 

(5.) There remains the question whether these also 
were “tongues” in the sense of being languages, of 
which the speakers had little or no previous knowl- 
edge, or whether we are to admit here, though not in 
Acts ii, the theories which see in them only unusual 
forms of speech (Bleek), or inarticulate cries (Bunsen), 
or all but inaudible whisperings (Wieseler, in Olshausen, 
ad loc.). The question is not one for a dogmatic asser- 
tion, but it is believed that there is a preponderance of 
evidence leading us to look on the phenomena of Pen- 
tecost as representative. It must have been from them 
that the word tongue derived its new and special mean- 
ing. The companion of Paul and Paul himself were 
likely to use the same word in the same sense. In 
the absence of a distinct notice to the contrary, it is 
probable that the gift would manifest itself in the same 
form at Corinth as at Jerusalem. The “divers kinds of 
tongues” (1 Cor. xii, 28), the “tongues of men” (xiii, 1), 
point to differences of some kind, and it is at least. easier 
to conceive of these as differences of language than as 
belonging to utterances all equally wild and inarticu- 
late. The position maintained by Lightfoot (Harm. of 
Gosp. on Acts ii), that the gift of tongues consisted in 
the power of speaking and understanding the true He- 
brew of the Old Test., may appear somewhat extrava- 
gant, but there seems ground for believing that Hebrew 
and Aramaic words had over the minds of Greek con- 
verts at Corinth a power which they failed to exercise 
when translated, and that there the utterances of the 
tongues were probably, in whole or in part, in that lan- 
guage. Thus, the “Maranatha” of 1 Cor. xvi, 22, com- 
pared with xii, 3, leads to the inference that the word 
had been spoken under a real or counterfeit inspiration. 
It was the Spirit that led men to cry Abba, as their rec- 
ognition of the fatherhood of God (Rom. viii, 15; Gal. 
iv,6). If we are to attach any definite meaning to the 
“tongues of angels” in 1 Cor. xiii, 1, it must be by con- 
necting it with the words surpassing human utterance 
which Paul heard as in Paradise (2 Cor. xii, 4), and 
these, again, with the great Hallelujah hymus of which 
we read in the Apocalypse (Rev. xix, 1-6; Stanley, doc. 
cit.; Ewald, Gesch. [sr. vi, 117). The retention of other 
words like Hosanna and Sabaoth in the worship of the 
Church, of the Greek formula of the Kyrie Eleison in 
that of the nations of the West, is an exemplification of 
the same feeling operating in other ways after the spe- 
cial power had ceased. 

(6.) Here also, as in Acts ii, we have to think of 
some peculiar style of enunciation as frequently char- 
acterizing the exercise of the “tongues.” The analo- 
gies which suggest thernselves to Paul’s mind are those 
of the pipe, the harp, the trumpet (1 Cor. xiv, 7, 8). 
In the case of one “singing in the spirit” (ver. 15), but 
not with the understanding also, the strain of ecstat- 
ic melody must have been all that the listeners could 
perceive. To “sing and make melody” is specially 
characteristic of those who are filled with the Spirit 
(Eph. v, 19). Other forms of utterance less distinctly 
musical, vet not less mighty to stir the minds of men, 
we may trace in the “cry” (Rom. viii, 15; Gal. iv, 6) 
and the “ineffable groanings” (Rom. viii, 26) which are 
distinctly ascribed to the work of the Divine Spirit. To 
those who know the wonderful power of man’s voice, as 
the organ of his spirit, the strange, unearthly charm 
which belongs to some of its less normal states, the in- 
fluence even of individual words thus uttered, especially 
of words belonging to a language which is not that of 
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xiv), it will not seem strange that, even in the absence 
of a distinct intellectual consciousness, the gift should 
take its place among the means by which a man “ built 
up” his own life, and might contribute, if one were pres- 
ent to expound his utterances, to “edify” others also. 
Neander (Pflanz. u. Leit. i, 15) refers to the effect pro- 
duced by the preaching of St. Bernard upon hearers 
who did not understand one word of the Latin in which 
he preached (Opp. ii, 119, ed. Mabillon) as an instance 
of this, Like phenomena are related of St. Anthony of 
Padua and St. Vincent Ferrer (Acta Sanctorum, June 
24 and April 5), of which this is probably the explana- 
tion. (Comp. also Wolff, Cure Philolog. in Nov. Test., 
Acts it.) 

(7.) Connected with the “ tongues,” there was, as the 
words just used remind us, the corresponding power of 
interpretation. It might belong to any listener (1 Cor. 
xiv, 27). It might belong to the speaker himself when 
he returned to the ordinary level of conscious thought 
(ver. 13). Its function, according to the view that has 
been here taken, must have been twofold. The inter- 
preter had first to catch the foreign words, Aramaic or 
others, which had mingled, more or less largely, with 
what was uttered, and then to find a meaning and an 
order in what seemed at first to be without either; to 
follow the loftiest flights and most intricate windings 
of the enraptured spirit; to trace the subtle associations 
which linked together words and thoughts that seemed 
at first to have no point of contact. Under the action 
of one with this insight, the wild utterances of the 
“tongues” might become a treasure-house of deep 
truths. Sometimes, it would appear, not even this was 
possible. The power might be simply that of sound. 
As the pipe or harp, played boldly, the hand struck at 
random over the strings, but with no d:agroAn, no mu- 
sical interval, wanted the condition of distinguishable 
melody, so the “ tongues,” in their extremest form, passed 
beyoud the limits of interpretation. There might be a 
strange awfulness, or a strange sweetness as of “the 
tongues of angels ;” but what it meant was kuown only 
to God (ver. 7-11). 

(8.) It is probable that, at this later period, and in the 
Corinthian Church (which appears, from other indica- 
tions, to have been a decidedly sensuous one), the gift 
in question had somewhat degenerated from its Pente- 
costal purity into a demonstrative form, in which the 
human fancy and nervous susceptibility had given a 
looser refn to the external manifestations of what was 
essentially and truly a divine impulse. The history of 
modern religious excitements affords abundant illustra- 
tion of this tendency. 

4, As to other indications in early times we may re- 
mark : 

(1.) Traces of the gift are found, as has been said, in 
the epistles to the Romans, the Galatians, the Ephe- 
sians. From the Pastoral Epistles, from those of Peter 
and John, they are altogether absent, and this is in it- 
self significant. The life of the apostle and of the 
Church has passed into a calmer, more normal state. 
Wide truths, abiding graces, these are what he him- 
self lives in and exhorts others to rest on, rather than 
exceptional yapiouara, however marvellous, The 
“ tongues” are already “ceasing” (1 Cor. xiii, 8), as a 
thing belonging to the past. Love, which even when 
“tongues” were mightiest, he had seen to be above all 
gifts, has become more and more, all in all, to him. 

(2.) It is probable, however, that the disappearance 
of the “tongues” was gradual. As it would have been 
impossible to draw the precise line of demarcation when 
the mpopnreia of the apostolic age passed into the di- 
OackaXia that remained permanently in the Church, so 
there must have been a time when “tongues” were still 
heard, though less frequently, and with less striking re- 
sults. The testimony of Irenæus (Adv. Her. v, 6) that 
there were brethren in his time “who had prophetic 
gifts, and spoke through the Spirit in all kinds of 
tongues,” though it does not prove, what it-has some- 
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times been alleged to prove, the permanence of the gift 
in the individual, or its use in the work of evangelizing 
(Wordsworth, On A cts ii), must be admitted as evidence 
of the existence of phenomena like those which we have 
met with in the Church of Corinth. For the most part, 
however, the part which they had filled in the worship 
of the Church was supplied by the “hymns and spiritual 
songs” of the succeeding age. In the earliest of these, 
distinct in character from either the Hebrew psalms or 
the later hymns of the Church, marked by a strange 
mixture of mystic uames and half-coherent thoughts 
(such, e. g., as the hymn with which Clement of Alex- 
andria ends his Iarðaywyóç, and the earliest Sibylline 
verses), some have seen the influence of the ecstatic ut- 
terances in which the strong feelings of adoration had 
originally shown themselves (Nitzsch, Christl, Lehre, ii, 
268). 

After this, within the Church we lose nearly all traces 
of them. The mention of them by Eusebius (Comm, 
in Psa. xlvi) is vague and uncertain, The tone in which 
Chrysostom speaks of them (Comm. in 1 Cor. xiv) is 
that of one who feels the whole subject to be obscure, 
because there are no phenomena within his own expe- 
rience at al} answering to it. ‘The whole tendency of 
the Church was to maintain reverence and order, and 
to repress all approaches to the ecstatic state. ‘Those 
who yielded to it took refuge, as in the case of Tertul- 
lian (infra), in sects outside the Church. Symptoms 
of what was then looked upon as an evil showed them- 
selves in the 4th century at Constantinople—wild, inar- 
ticulate cries, words passionate but of little meaning, al- 
most convulsive gestures—and were met by Chrysostom 
with the sternest possible reproof (Hom. in Isa. vi, 2 [ ed. 
Migne, vi, 100]). 

It thus appears that the miraculous gifts of the first 
days bestowed upon the Church for a definite purpose 
were gradually but quickly withdrawn from men when 
the apostles and those who had learned Christ from their 
lips had fallen asleep. Among these supernatural pow- 
ers we can well believe that the earliest withdrawn were 
those new tongues first heard in their strange sweetness 
on that Pentecostal morning, needing then no inter- 
preter; those tongues which during the birth-throes of 
Christianity gave utterance to the rapturous joy and 
thankfulness of the first believers. They were a power, 
however, which, if misused, might lead men—as history 
has subsequently shown—into confusion, feverish dreams, 
and morbid imaginings, a condition of thought which 
would utterly unfit men and women for the stern and 
earnest duties of their several callings—in a word, a life 
unreal and unhealthy. Therefore that chapter of sa- 
cred history which tells of these communings of men 
with the unseen, that beautified with unearthly glory 
the lives of the brave witnesses who first gave up all for 
Christ, was closed up forever when the “tongues” had 
done their work (see De Wette, A postelgesch. p. 23-26). 

III. Ancient and Modern Quasi-Parallels. — A wider 
question of deep interest presents itself. Can we find 
in the religious history of mankind any facts analogous 
to the manifestation of the “tongues?” Recognising, 
as we do, the great gap which separates the work of the 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost from all others, both in 
its origin and its fruits, there is, it is believed, no rea- 
son for rejecting the thought that there might be like 
phenomena standing to it in the relation of foreshadow- 
ings, approximations, counterfeits. Other yapispara 
of the Spirit, wisdom, prophecy, helps, governments, had, 
or have, analogies, in special states of men’s spiritual 
life, at other times and under other conditions, and so 
may these. The three characteristic phenomena are, 
especially in its Corinthian phase, as has been seen—(a) 
an ecstatic state of partial or entire unconsciousness, the 
human will being, as it were, sWayed by a power above 
itself; (6) the utterance of words in tones startling and 
impressive, but often conveying no distinct meaning; 
(c) the use of languages which the speaker was of him- 
self unable to converse in. 
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1. The history of the Old Test. presents us with 
some instances in which the gift of prophecy has ac- 
companiments of this nature, The word includes some- 
thing more than the utterance of a distinct message of 
God. Saul and his messengers come under the power 
of the Spirit, and he lies on the ground all night, 
stripped of his kingly armor, and joining in the wild 
chant of the company of prophets, or pouring out his 
own utterances to the sound of their music (1 Sam. xix, 
24; comp. Stanley, loc. cit.). 

2. We cannot exclude the false prophets and divin- 
ers of Israel from the range of our inquiry. As they, in 
their work, dress, pretensions, were counterfeits of those 
who truly bore the name, so we may venture to trace 
in other things that which resembled, more or less close- 
ly, what had accompanied the exercise of the divine 
gift. And here we have distinct records of strange, 
mysterious intonations. The ventriloquist wizards (ot 
tyyaorpipvdor, ot ¿x THC Kotlag Pwvovory) “peep and 
mutter” (Isa. viii, 19), The “voice of one who has a 
familiar spirit” comes low out of the ground (xxix, 4). 
The false prophets simulate with their tongues (Sept. 
ixBadXovrag mpognreiag yAwoonc) the low voice with 
which the true pruphets announced that the Lord had 
spoken (Jer. xxiii, 31; comp. Gesenius, Thesaur., s. v. 
BN). 

3. The quotation by Paul (1 Cor. xiv, 21) from Isa, 
xxviii, 11 (“ With men of other tongues [ty érepoy\wo- 
gorg | and other lips will I speak unto this people”) has 
a significance of which we ought not to lose sight. The 
common interpretation sees in that passage only a dec- 
laration that those who had refused to listen to the 
prophets should be taught a sharp lesson by the lips of 
alien conquerors. Ewald (Prophet. ad loc.), dissatisfied 
with this, sees in the new teaching the voice of thunder 
striking terror into men’s minds. Paul, with the phe- 
nomena of the “tongues” present to his mind, saw iu 
them the fulfilment of the prophet’s words. Those who 
turned aside from the true prophetic message should be 
left to the darker, “ stammering,” more mysterious utter- 
ances, which were in the older what the “ tongues” 
were in the later Ecclesia. A remarkable parallel to the 
text thus interpreted is found in Hos.ix,7. There also 
the people are threatened with the withdrawal of the 
true prophetic insight, and in its stead there is to be 
the wild delirium, the ecstatic madness of the counter- 
feit (comp. especially the Sept., 0 xpopyrnc 0 mapeorn- 
Kkwe, ÄVpwToç ð wvevparopópoc). 

4. The history of heathen oracles presents, it need 
hardly be said, examples of the orgiastic state, the con- 
dition of the uávriç as distinct from the zpognrne, in 
which the wisest of Greek thinkers recognised the lower 
type of inspiration (Plato, Timeus, 72 b; Bleek, loc. ctt.). 
The Pythoness and the Sibyl are as if possessed by a 
power which they cannot resist. They labor under the 
afflatus of the god. The wild, unearthly sounds (“nec 
mortale sonans”), often hardly coherent, burst from their 
lips. It remained for interpreters to collect the scattered 
utterances, and to give them shape and meaning (Vir- 
gil, Zn, vi, 45, 98 sq.). 

5. More distinct parallels are found in the accounts 
of the wilder, more excited sects which have, from time 
to time, appeared in the history of Christendom. Ter- 
tullian (De Anim. c. 9), as a Montanist, claims the “ rev- 
elationum charismata” as given to a sister of that sect. 
They came to her “inter dominica solemnia ;” she was, 
“per ecstasin, in spiritu,” conversing with angels, and 
with the Lord himself, seeing and hearing mysteries 
(“sacramenta”), reading the hearts of men, prescribing 
remedies for those who needed them. The movement 
of the mendicant orders in the 13th century, the proph- 
esyings of the 16th in England, the early history of the 
disciples of George Fox, that of the Jansenists in France, 
the revivals under Wesley and Whitefield, those of a 
later date in Sweden, America, and Ireland, have, in like 


manner, been fruitful in ecstatic phenomena more or! phant, Life of Irving, ii, 208). 
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less closely resembling those which we are now consid- 
ering. 

6. The history of the French prophets at the com- 
mencement of the 18th century presents some facts of 
special interest. The terrible sufferings caused by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes were pressing with 
intolerable severity on the Huguenots of the Cevennes. 
The persecuted flocks met together with every feeling 
of faith and hope strung to its highest pitch. The ac- 
customed order of worship was broken, and laboring 
men, children, and female servants spoke with raptur- 
ous eloquence as the messengers of God. Beginning in 
1686, then crushed for a time, bursting forth with fresh 
violence in 1700, it soon became a matter of almost Eu- 


ropean eelebrity. Refugees arrived in London in 1706 


claiming the character of prophets (Lacy, Cry from the 
Desert; Peyrat, Pastors in the Wilderness), An Eng- 
lishman, John Lacy, became first a convert and then a 
leader. The convulsive ecstatic utterances of the sect 
drew down the ridicule of Shaftesbury (On Enthusiasm). 
Calamy thought it necessary to enter the lists against 
their pretensions (Caveat against the New Prophets), 
They gained a distinguished proselyte in Sir R. Bulkley, 
a pupil of Bishop Fell’s, with no inconsiderable learn- 


ing, who occupied in their proceedings a position which 


reminds us of that of Henry Drummond among the fol- 
lowers of Irving (Bulkley, Defence of the Prophets). 
Here, also, there was a strong contagious excitement. 
Nicholson, the Baxter of the sect, published a confession 
that he had found himself unable to resist it (Falsehood 
of the New Pr ophets), though he afterwards came to 
look upon his companions as “ enthusiastic impostors.” 
What is specially noticeable is that the gift of tongues 
was claimed by them. Sir R. Bulkley declares that he 
had heard Lacy repeat long sentences in Latin, and an- 
other speak Hebrew, though, when not in the Spirit, 
they were quite incapable of it (Narrative, p.92). The 
characteristic thought of all the revelations was that 
they were the true children of God. Almost every or- 
acle began with “ My child!” as its characteristic word 
(Peyrat, i, 235-313). It is remarkable that a strange 
revivalist movement was spreading nearly at the same 
time through Silesia, the chief feature of which was 
that boys and girls of tender age were almost the only 
subjects of it, and that they too spoke and prayed with 
a wonderful power (Lacy, Relation, etc., p.31; Bulkley, 
Narrative, p. 46). 

7. The so-called Unknown Tongues, which mani- 
fested themselves first in the west of Scotland, and after- 
wards in the Caledonian Church in Regent Square, pre- 
sent a more striking phenomenon, and the data for 
judging of its nature are more copious, Here, more 
than in most other cases, there were the conditions of 
long, eager expectation fixed brooding over one central 
thought, the mind strained to a preternatural tension. 
Suddenly, now from one, now from another, chiefiv 
from women, devout but illiterate, mysterious sounds 
were heard. Voices which at other times were*harsh 
and unpleasing became, when “singing in the Spirit,” 
perfectly harmonious (Cardale, Narrative, in Aforning 
Watch, ii, 871, 872). See the independent testimony 
of archdeacon Stopford. He bad listened to the “ un- 
known tongue,” and had found it “a sound such as I 
never heard before, unearthly and unaccountable.” He 
recognised precisely the same sounds in the Irish re- 
vivals of 1859 (Work and Counterwork, p.11). Those 
who spoke, men of known devotion and acuteness, bore 
witness to their inability to control themselves (Baxter, 
Narrative, p. 5, 9, 12), to their being led, they knew not 
how, to speak in a “triumphant chant” (ibid. p. 46, 81). 
The man over whom they exercised so strange a power 
has left on record his testimony, that to him they seem- 
ed to embody a more than earthly music, leading to the 
belief that the “tongues” of the apostolic age had been 
as the archetypal melody of which all the Church's 
chants and hymns were but faint, poor echoes (Oli- 
To those who were 
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without, on the other hand, they seemed but an unin- 
telligible gibberish, the vells and groans of madmen 
(newspapers of 1831, passim). Sometimes it was as- 
serted that fragments of known languages—Spanish, 
Italian, Greek, Hebrew—were mingled together in the 
utterances of those who spoke in the power (Baxter, 
Narrative, p. 133, 134). Sometimes it was but a jargon 
of mere sounds (ibid.). ‘The speaker was commonly un- 
able to interpret what he uttered. Sometimes the of- 
fice was undertaken by another. A clear and interest- 
ing summary of the history of the whole movement is 
given in Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Irving, vol. ii. ‘Those 
who wish to trace it through all its stages must be re- 
ferred to the seven volumes of the Morning Watch, and 
especially to Irving’s series of papers on the Gifts of 
the Spirit in vols. iii, iv, and v. Whatever other ex- 
planation may be given of the facts, there exists no 
ground for imputing a deliberate imposture to any of 
the persons who were most conspicuous in the movement. 

8. In certain exceptional states of mind and body 
the puwers of memory are known to receive a wonder- 
ful and abnormal strength. In the delirium of fever, in 
the ecstasy of a trance, men speak in their old age lan- 
guages which they have never heard or spoken since 
their earliest youth. ‘The accent of their common 
speech is altered. Women, ignorant and untaught, re- 
peat long sentences in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, which 
they had once heard, without in any degree under- 
standing or intending to remember them. In all such 
cases the marvellous powcr is the accompaniment of 
disease, and passes away when the patient returns to 
his usual state, to the healthy equilibrium and interde- 
pendence of the life of sensation and of thought (Aber- 
crombie, Intellectual Powers, p. 140-148; Winslow, Ob- 
scure Diseases of the Brain, p. 337, 360, 374; Watson, 
Principles and Practice of Physic, i, 128). ‘The medi- 
eval belief that this power of speaking in tongues be- 
longed to those who were possessed by evil spirits rests, 
obviously, upon like psychological phenomena (Peter 
Martyr, Loci Communes, i, 10; Bayle, Dict. s. v. “Gran- 
dier”). 

We refer to the above singular phenomena of modern 
times not as genuine samples of the scriptural glossola- 
lia, but as illustrating some of the physical and mental 
symptoms with which they were accompanied. In 
many instances, no doubt, the Biblical facts have been 
merely imitated, and in others they have exercised un- 
consciously a reproductive power. See Wieseler, in the 
Stud. u. Krit. 1838, iii, 703; 1839, ii, 483; iii, 752; 1843, 
iii, 659 sq.; 1847, i, 55; also the monographs cited by 
Vulbeding, L Index Programmatum, p. 73. 

IV. This subject is not merely curious and interest- 
ing, but full of practical momenr. 1. It shows how 
well the Gospel message was accredited in its first 
promulgation. It fixes attention ou the high conse- 
quence of preaching the Gospel; of declaring its mes- 
sage with a glowing, burning earnestness, and of ob- 
taining the live coal which is to kindle the heart from 
off God’s altar. 2. Inasmuch as the tongues of fire ap- 
pear to have rested on private Christians as well as 
apostles, and on women as well as men—for no distinc- 
tion, no exception, is made in the narrative—we are ad- 
monished that all are bound in the measure of their 
ability to speak for God, to let no corrupt communica- 
tion proceed out of their mouth, but that which 1s good 
to the use of edifying, that it may minister grace unto 
the hearers. 3. At the same time we are warned that 
the tongue might be had in its integrity while the fire 
was wanting or feeble. Paul himself, though avowing 
that he could speak with tongues more than they all, 
felt the need of being prayed for by saints, “with all 
praver and supplication in the Spirit, that utterance 
might be given him, that he might open his mouth 
boldly to make known the mystery of the Gospel.” 4. 
We learn, finally, from the apostle that faith, hope. and 
charity were better than this physical endowment, as 
having a more abiding character. 
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Tonsure (Lat. tonsura, shuving) is a name given 
to the distinguishing mark of the clergy of the Rumish 
Church, formed by shaving off some of the hair. ‘lhe 
custom is said to have been introduced at the end of 
the Sth century. At an earlier period it was censured 
as unbecoming spiritual persons, on the ground of its 
being among the tokens of penance. Albaspinzeus 
notes, “ It was customary to use shaving even to bald- 
ness, and sprinkling the head with ashes, as signs of 
sorrow and repentance; but the priests of God were 
not to be thus treated ;” which shows that the ancients 
then knew nothing of this as a ceremony belonging to 
the ordination or life of the clergy. The ancient ton- 
sure, therefure, was not a shaven crown, for Jerome, 
Ambrose, and others, equally inveigh against this as 
a ceremony of the priests of Isis; it was unly an obli- 
gation on the monks and clergy to wear decent and 
short hair, as is evident from all the canons that ap- 
point it. The tonsure in early times was called corona 
clericulis, and the clergy coronati, not, however, from 
their shaven crowns, but from the form of the ancient 
tonsure, which was made in a circular figure by cutting 
away the hair a little from the crown of the head and 
leaving a circle hanging downwards, At first the low- 
est church servants wore their hair short as a mark 
of servitude, and the monks, out of humility, imitated 
them, and in the 6th century the clergy adopted the 


fashion. 


The form of the tonsure varied in different churches, 
and the varieties of it are of some historical interest. 
That of the Roman Church, called the “Tonsure of 
Peter,” consisted of shaving the crown as well as the 
back of the head, so that there remained a circular ring 
or crown of hair. This was the form in use in Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain. In the Scottish (or Irish) tonsure, 
which was in use in Ireland, in North Britain, and in 
those parts of Germany in which the Irish missionaries 
had preached, the entire front of the head was shaved, 
leaving it bare as far back as the line from ear to ear. 
This tonsure was called “the tonsure of James,” and 
sometimes of “Simon the Magician.” The Greeks and 
other Orientals shaved the whole head. The supposed 
derivation of the Irish form of tonsure from the apos- 
tolic times led to its being held both in Ireland and 
Britain, as well as other churches of Irish foundation, 
to be of the most vital importance, insomuch that the 
introduction of the Roman form was almost the occa- 
sion of a schism. 

As to the signification of the tonsure, the catechism 
of the Council of ‘Trent says that it was intended to sig- 
nify that the ministers of religion are in all things so to 
comport themselves as to carry about them the figure 
and likeness of Christ. Anthony, archbishop of Flor- 
ence, says, “ The shaving on the upper part of the head 
signities that they ought to have a mind free fur the 
contemplation of divine things. ‘Ihe tonsure over the 
ears denotes that they ought not to have dull senses, or 
be involved in worldly matters, which are designated 
by the hair. But the cut of the hair in form of a circle 
designates the royal dignity which they have, and be- 
cause they ought to regulate themselves and others ac- 
cording to the virtues.” The circle formed at the back 
of the head by the tonsure is enlarged as the person 
rises in ecclesiastical dignity. Originally the tonsure 
was merely a part of the ceremonial of initiation in or- 
ders, and was only performed in the act of administer- 
ing the higher order; but about the 7th century it 
came to be used as a distinct and independent cere- 
monial; and a question has been raised whether it is 
to be considered in itself as an order, and to be added 
to the list of what are called “minor orders.” The 
now received opinion of Catholic writers is that tonsure 
is not an order, but only a preparation for orders. Con- 
cealment had already been forbidden in Edgar's canon, 
and by Anselm, in 1102; and Peckham, in 1281, com- 
plains that the clergy covered it out of sight with hair 
laces, See Bingham, Christ. Antiq. bk. vi, ch. iv, § 16, 
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Tooke, Jonn Hornej an English clergyman, the 
son of John Horne, was born in Westminster, June 
25, 1736, and was educated at Westminster and Eton 
schools and St. John’s College, Cambridge, graduating 
in 1758. He became an usher in a school at Black- 
heath, took orders, and served as curate in Kent. In 
1760 he received priest’s orders, and for three years had 
charge of the chapelry of New Brentford. After going 
to France as travelling tutor to the son of Mr. Elwes, of 
Berkshire, he returned in 1767 and took an active inter- 
est in politics, laboring to secure the election of his friend 
Wilkes from Middlesex. He became (1769) one of the 
founders of the “Society for Supporting the Bill of 
Rights,” but quarrelled with Wilkes and was attacked 
by Junius, but successfully defended himself. In 1773 
he formally resigned his living, designing to study law; 
and, rendering great assistance to a Mr. Tooke of Pur- 
ley, in Surrey, was made by him his heir. He changed 
his name to Tooke in 1782, and received £8000 from 
the property. He opposed the American war, and, ac- 
cusing the king’s troops of barbarously murdering the 
Americans at Lexington, was convicted of libel, and 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and a fine of 
£200. When released, he applied fur admission to the 
bar, but was rejected on the ground of being a cler- 
gyman. In 1790 he was defeated as a candidate for 
Parliament, and in 1794 was tried for high-treason, but 
was acquitted. Defeated again in 1796, he succeeded 
in 180! in being elected to the House of Commons for 
the borough of Oll Sarum; and retained his seat till 
the dissolution in 1802, the decision of Parliament (that 
no one in priest’s orders could be a member) disqualify- 
ing him from sitting again. He retired to Wimbleton, 
where he died, March 18. 1812. Mr. Tooke published, 
The Petition of an Englishman (1765) :—Sermon (before 
1778) :— Letter to John Dunning (1778, 8vo0) :— Letter to 
Lord Ashburton (1782, 8vo):—"Emea Wrepdevra, or 
the Diversions of Purley (1786, 8vo) :—and other pam- 
phlets. See Allibone, Vict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
s. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Tooth (4%, shén, ddov¢). The Hebrew word is by 
some derived from mY, “to change” or “repeat,” be- 
cause the teeth are changed, or replaced by others; but 
it better comes from 43, to sharpen. So likewise the 
Greek ddovc is said to be quasi édotc, from ðw, “to 
eat;” and the Latin dens, quasi edens, “eating.” But 
the three words are probably all primitives, and the 
latter two at least are etymologically connected with 
the English tooth. 

I. In the singular this term occurs first with refer- 
ence to the literal member itself in man, the loss of 
which, by violence, is specified by Moses, in illustra- 
tion of his law concerning taliones, “tooth for tooth” 
(Exod. xxi, 24). This outrage occurring between free- 
men (or between an Israelite and a foreigner, Lev. xxiv, 
22) admitted, like other cases of maiming, most proba- 
bly of a pecuniary compensation, and under private ar- 
rangement, unless the injured party proved exorbitant 
in his demand, when the case was referred to the judge, 
who seems addressed in Deut. xix, 21. The Targum 
of Jonathan renders the words, “the price of a tooth for 
a tooth,” in Exod. xxi, 24, Lev. xxiv, 20, and Deut. 
xix, 21 (comp. Josephus, Ant. iv, 8,35, and see the art. 
PunisHMEntT in this Cyclopedia) ; but if a master inflict- 
ed this irreparable damage upon a servant, i. e. slave, of 
either sex, he was punished by the absolute loss of the 
slave’s services (Exod. xxi, 27), The same law ap- 
plied if the slave was a Gentile, notwithstanding the 
national glosses of the Jewish doctors (Selden, De Jure 
Nat. et Gent, iv, 1,468). Our Lord’s comment upon the 
law (Matt. v, 38), which was much abused in his time 
(Horne, /ntrod. ii, 377, 6th ed.), prohibits no more than 
retaliation upon the injurer (rq movnpp), not such a 
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defence of our innocence as may consist in words, but 
private revenge, and especially with such a disposition 
as actuated the aggressor, with impetuous rage or ha- 
tred. His exhortations relate rather to those injuries 
which cannot be redressed by the magistrate or by 
course of law; these we should bear rather than resort 
to revenge (see Rosenmiiller, Grotius, and Whitby, ad 
loc.). Indeed, the hermeneutics of our Lord’s precepts 
in his Sermon on the Mount require much knowledge, 
care, and discrimination, in order to avoid a prima fucie 
interpretation of them, which has often been given, at 
variance with his intention, subversive of the principles 
of natural justice, and productive of false ideas of Chris- 
tian duty. 

In Psa. iii, 7 we have “MÙ, for the human jawbone; 
for that of an ass (Judg. xv, 15-17, ocayova, “ maxillam, 
i, e. mandibulam ;” which becomes WM3’2 in ver. 19, 
Tov NdKkoy Tov v rý oiayóvu “molarem dentem in 
maxilla asini”) [see Samson]; and for that of levia- 
than (Job xl, 14, rò yeiXoc, maxillam). See Jaw. A 
“broken (or rather “ bad,” 3%, that is, decayed; Vulg. 
dens putridus) tooth” is referred to in Prov. xxv, 19, as 
furnishing an apt similitude of “confidence in an un- 
faithful man in the time of trouble.” “The teeth of 
beasts,” or rather “tooth,” 4%, is a phrase expressive of 
devastation by wild animals; thus, “I will send the 
tooth of beasts upon them” (Deut. x xxii, 24), nanay 
(6dévrac Inpiwy, dentes bestiarum ; comp. 2 Kings xvii, 
25). 

The word is sometimes used metaphorically for a 
sharp cliff or summit of a rock (Job xxxix, 28); thus, 
“The eagle dwelleth and abideth upon the tooth of the 
rock,” s2077- (ir tLoyy wirpac, inaccessis rupi- 
bus). So also (1 Sam. xiv, 4), “a sharp rock on the 
one side and a sharp rock on the other side,” S907 yw 
(ċðoùç méTpaç, quasi in mogum dentium scopuli); these 
eminences were named Bozez and Seneh. 

II. Teern, DW, shinna’yim (dddvrec), is found in 
the dual number only, referring to the two rows, yet 
used for the plural (1 Sam. ii, 13). The word occurs 
first with reference to the literal organs in man (Gen. 
xlix, 12), “ His teeth shall be white with milk,” which 
the Sept. and Vulg. understand to mean “ whiteness 
greater than milk” (7 yada, lacte candidiores ; Numb. 
xi, 33; Prov. x, 26; Cant. iv, 2; vi,6). Although 673¥) 
be the general word for teeth, yet the Hebrews had a 
distinct term for the molars, or jaw teeth, especially of 
the larger animals; thus, misbma (Job xxix, 17; Psa. 
lvii, 4; Prov. xxx, 14; Joel i, 6); and by transposition 
nism. (Psa. lviii, 6, púa, mole and molares). The 
apparent teeth of the leviathan (gyrus dentium) are, 
however, called B"t) (Job xli, 14). Ivory, “ elephants’ 
teeth,” 1 Kings x, 22, is simply B75 (Sept. omits; Vulg. 
dentes elephantorum); dens in Latin is sometimes so 
used. In 2 Chron. ix, 21 the word is B°DMIW (dd0nrec 
¿Nepávriva, ebur), where jW evidently denotes a tooth; 
but the signification of the latter part, B°2, is un- 
known, and Gesenius thinks that the form of the word 
may be so corrupted as to disguise its original meaning. 
May it not be of foreign origin, imported with the ma- 
terial from Ophir? See Ivory. 

In other passages the reference to teeth is metaphor- 
ical; thus, “a flesh-hook with three teeth,” that is, prongs 
(1 Sam. ii, 13). See Hook. “The teeth of lions” is a 
symbol of the cruelty and rapacity of the wicked (Job 
iv, 10). “To take one’s flesh into one’s teeth” signifies 
to gnaw it with anguish (xiii, 14; comp. Rev. xvi, 10). 
“The skin of his teeth,” with which Job says he had 
“ escaped” in his affliction, is understood by the Vulgate. 
of the lips—“derelicta sunt tantummodo labia circa 
dentes meos;” but Gesenius understands it as a prover- 
bial expression, meaning, I have scarcely a sound spot 
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in my body. “To smite upon the jaw-bone” and “to 
break the teeth” mean to disgrace and to disable (Psa. 
iii, 7; comp. Mic. vi, 13; 1 Kings xx, 35; Lam. iii, 30). 
The teeth of calumniators, etc., are compared to “spears 
and arrows” (Psa. lvii, 4; comp. 1 Sam. xxiv, 9). To 
break the teeth of such persons means to disable them 
(Psa. lviii,6). To escape the malice of enemies is called 
an “escape from their teeth” (cxxiv, 6; Zech. ix, 7). 
Oppression is compared to “jaw-teeth like swords, and 
grinders like knives” (Prov. xxx, 14). Beautiful teeth 
are compared to “sheep newly shorn and washed” in 
Cant. iv, 2; vi, 6; but the remaining part of the com- 
parison, “ whereof every one beareth twins, and none is 
barren among them,” is much better rendered by Le 
Clerc, “ all of them twins, and none hath lost his fellow.” 
“ To break the teeth with gravel stones” is a most hy- 
perbolical metaphor for inflicting the harshest disap- 
pointment (Lam. iii, 16). “Iron teeth” are the symbol 
of destructive power (Dan. vii,7,19). A nation having 
the teeth of lions, and the cheek-teeth of a great lion, 
denotes one which devours with irresistible force (Joel 
i,6; comp. Ecclus, xxi, 2; Rev.ix,8). “Prophets who 
bite with their teeth, and cry Peace,” are greedy and 
hypocritical prophets (Mic. iii, 5). “To take away 
blood out of the mouth, and abominations from between 
the teeth,” means to rescue the intended victims of 
cruelty (Zech. ix,7). “Cleanness of teeth” is a periph- 
rasis for hunger, famine (Amos iv, 6; Sept. yogi- 
agpòv òĉóvrwv , Symmachus and Theodotion, caSa- 
ptopov). Gnushing of teeth means, properly, grinding 
the teeth with rage or despair. The Hebrew word so 
rendered is pY (Job xvi, 9; Lam. ii, 16; Psa. xxxv, 
16; xxxvii, 12; cxii, 10); it is invariably rendered in 
the Sept. Bodyw, and in the Vulg. infremo, fremo, frendo 
(see also Acts vii, 54; Ecclus. li, 2). In the New Test. 
it is said of the epiieptic child (Mark ix, 18), rpiZec roùe 
ddovrag, stridet dentibus. The phrase ò Bovypoc trav 
édovrwy is in the Vulgate “stridor dentium” (Matt. 
viii, 12; xiii, 42, 50; xxii, 1$; xxiv, 51; xxv, 30; Luke 
xiii, 28). Suidas defines Bpvypdc* rpropdc dddvrwr. 
Galen, 6 amd răv dddvrwy ovyKpovopivwy wWodoc. 
The phrase “lest thou gnash thy teeth” (Ecclus. xxx, 
10) is yougpidoeg rove óðóvraç cov. “To cast in the 
teeth” is an old English phrase (for the Hebrew has no 
such idiom), signifying to reproach; thus “the thieves 
who were crucified with Jesus cast the same in his 
teeth,” wreidiZov aùrov (Matt. xxvii, 44; Vulg. im- 
properabant ei; compare also the Bible and Prayer- 
book version of Psa. xlii, 11). MAb p, “a sharp thresh- 
ing instrument having teeth,” literally “edges” (Isa. 
xli, 15). The action of acids on the teeth is referred 
to in the proverb “the fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge” (Ezek. xviii, 
2): éyoupiacay, obstupuerunt (Prov. x, 26). 


Toparchy (rozapyia, government of a district), a 
term applied in one passage of the original of the Apoc- 
rypha (1 Macc. xi, 28) to indicate three districts to which 
elsewhere (x, 30; xi, 34) the name vopog is given, as 
also in Josephus (Ant. xiii, 4,9). In all these passages 
the English version employs the term “governments.” 
The three “toparchies” in question were Apherima 
(Agaipepa), Lydda, and Ramath. They had been de- 
tached from Samaria, Persea, and Galilee respectively, 
some time before the war between Demetrius Soter and 
Alexander Bala. Each of the two belligerents endeav- 
ored to win over Jonathan, the Jewish high-priest, to 
their side, by allowing him, among other privileges, the 
sovereign power over these districts without any pay- 
ment of land-tax. The situation of Lydda is doubtful; 
for the toparchy Lydda of which Pliny speaks (v, 14) 
is situated not in Pera, but on the western side of the 
Jordan. Apherima is considered by Grotius to denote 
the region about Bethel, captured by Abijah from Jero- 
boam (2 Chron. xiii, 19). Ramath is probably the fa- 
mous stronghold, the desire of obtaining which led to 
the unfortunate expedition of the allied sovereigns 
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Ahab and Jehoshaphat (1 Kings xxii). Pliny (v, 14) 
mentions ten toparchies in Judæa, and so does Josephus 
(War, iii, 3, 5). 

The “ toparchies” seem to have been of the nature of 
the modern Turkish agaltks, and the passages in which 
the word romapyne occurs all harmonize with the view 
of that functionary as the aga, whose duty would be to 
collect the taxes and administer justice in all cases af- 
fecting the revenue, and who, for the purpose of enforc- 
ing payment, would have the command of a small mil- 
itary force. He would thus be the lowest in the hie- 
rarchy of a despotic administration to whom troops 
would be intrusted; and hence the taunt in 2 Kings 
xviii, 24, and Isa. xxxvi, 9 (Sept.): wwe amoorpéiec 
rò Tpdowmoy (MMB, “captain”) romrapyou vóc, Tar 
SotAwy Tov Kupiov pov Twy Lrayxiorwy;—“ How wilt 
thou resist a single toparch, one of the very least of my 
lord’s slaves?” But the essential character of the to- 
parch is that of a fiscal officer, and his military charac- 
ter is altogether subordinate to his civil. Hence the 
word is employed in Gen. xli, 34 for the “officers over 
the land” (3"P8, “ overseer”), who were instructed to 
buy up the fifth part of the produce of the soil during the 
seven years of abundance. In Dan. iii, 3, Theodotion 
uses the word in a much more extensive sense, making it 
equivalent to “satraps” (N7IB INN, “ wise”), and the 
English version renders the original by “ princes ;” but 
the original word here is not the same as in Dan. iii, 2, 
27, and vi, 7, in every one of which cases a subordinate 
functionary is contemplated. 

Topaz (1799, pitdah’, apparently of non-Heb. ety- 
mology; Sept. romaZcov; Vulg. topazius), a gem which 
was the second stone in the first row of the high-priest’s 
breastplate (Exod, xxviii, 17; xxxix, 10). It was one 
of the jewels that adorned the apparel of the king of 
Tyre (Ezek. xxviii, 13); it was the bright stone that 
garnished the ninth foundation of the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem (Rev. xxi, 20). In Job xxviii, 19, where wisdom is 
contrasted with precious articles, it is said that “ the pit- 
dah of Ethiopia shall not equal it.” It is, according to 
most ancient versions, the topaz (romaZcoy; Josephus, 
romacoc), which most of the ancient Greek writers de- 
scribe as being of a golden yellow color (Strabo, xvi, 
770; Diod. Sic. iii, 39); while Pliny (Hest, Nat. xxxvii, 
32) states that its color is green. The topaz of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans is generally thought to be our 
chrysolite, while their chrysolite is our topaz. Chryso- 
lite, which is also known by the name of olivine and 
peridot, is a silicate of magnesia and iron; it is so soft 
as to luse its polish unless worn with care (Mitchell and 
Tennant, Mineralogy and Crystallography, p. 512). See 
CHRYSOLITE. Bellermann, however (Die Urim und 
Thummim, p. 39), contends that the topaz and the chrys- 
olite of the ancients are identical with the stones de- 
noted by these terms at the present day. The topaz is 
a precious stone having a strong glass lustre. Its pre- 
vailing color is wine-yellow of every degree of shade. 
The dark shade of this color passes over into carnation 
red, and sometimes, although rarely, into lilac; the pale 
shade of the wine-yellow passes into grayish, and from 
yellowish-white into greenish-white and pale green, tin- 
cal, and celadon-green. It may thus be difficult to de- 
termine whether the pitdah in the high-priest’s breast- 
plate was the yellow topaz; but that it was a topaz 
there is little reason to doubt. In the passage cited 
from Job the pitdah is connected with Cush; and as the 
name Cush includes Southern Arabia and the Arabian 
Gulf, the intimation coincides with the statement of 
Pliny and others, that the topazes known to them came 
from the Topaz Island in the Red Sea ( Hist. Nat. 
XXXvii, 8; comp. xi, 29), whence it was probably brought 
by the Pheenicians (comp. Ezek. xxviii, 13). See Erur- 
OPIA. Pliny adds, in explanation of the name, that 
the island where these precious stones were procured 
was surrounded by fogs, and was, in consequence, often 
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sought for by navigators; and that hence it received 
its name, the term “topazin” signifying, in the Troglo 
dyte tongue, “to seek” (?). 

It may be remarked that Bohlen seeks the origin 
of the Hebrew word in the Sanscrit language, in 
‘which pita means “yellowish,” “pale;” and, as Ge- 
senius remarks, the Greek roráčıov itself might 
seem to come from the Hebrew MBB by transposition 
into MLB (Thesaur. p. 1101). . See Braunius, De Ve- 
stitu, p. 508; Hofmann, Mineral. i, 337; Pareau, Com- 
ment. on Job, p. 333; Ritter, Erdkunde, ii, 675. See 
GEM. 


To’phel (Heb. id. bp, mortar; Sept. Togdd ; Vulg. 
Thophel), a place mentioned in Deut. i, 1 as a boundary 
(? on the N. E.) of the great Sinaitic desert of Paran. 
It has therefore been with great probability identified 
with Tufileh (comp. Schwarz, Palæst. p. 210) on a wady 
of the same name running north of Bozra towards the 
north-west into the Ghor and south-east corner of the 
Dead Sea (Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii, 570). ‘This latter is 
a most fertile region, having many springs and rivulets 
flowing into the Ghor, and large plantations of fruit- 
trees, whence figs are exported. The bird katta, a kind 
of partridge, is found there in great numbers, and the 
steinbock pastures in herds of forty or fifty together 
(Burckhardt, Holy Land, p. 405,406). The brook Tuft- 
leh, or its immediate neighborhood, is still the recog- 
nised boundary between Edom and Moab (Tristram, 
Land of Moab, p. 57). 


To’phet (Heb. To’pheth, mph, spittle, ag in Job 
xvii, 6; i. e. abominable, or, perhaps, place of burning ; 
Jer. vii, 32 [second time]; xix, 11, 12; with the art., 
2 Kings xxiii, 10 [“ Topheth”]; Jer. vii, 31,82; xix, 6, 
13, 14; once Tophieh’, MADY, Isa. xxx, 33; Sept. Tw- 
ged, Tagéd, and BugJa ; Vulg. Tophet, Topheth), a place 
near Jerusalem, where the ancient Canaanites, and af- 
terwards the apostate Israelites, made their children to 
pass through the fire to Moloch (comp. Psa. cvi, 38; 
Jer. vii, 31). It is first mentioned, in the order of time, 
by Isaiah, who alludes to it as deep and large and hav- 
ing an abundance of fuel (xxx, 33). He here evidently 
calls the place where Sennacherib’s army was destroyed 
Tophet, by a metonymy; for it was probably overthrown 
at a greater distance from Jerusalem, and quite on the 
opposite side of it, since Nob is mentioned as the last 
station from which the king of Assyria should threaten 
Jerusalem (x, 32), where the prophet seems to have 
given a very exact chorographical description of his 
march in order to attack the city (Lowth’s Transl, notes 
on xxx, 33). In the reformation of religion by king Jo- 
siah, he caused Topheth to be defiled in order to sup- 
press idolatry (2 Kings xxiii, 10). ‘The means he adopt- 
ed for this purpose are not specified, whether by throw- 
ing all manner of filth into it, as well as by overthrow- 
ing the altars, etc., as the Svriac and Arabic versions 
seem to understand it. The prophet Jeremiah was or- 
dered by God to announce from this spot (xix, 14) the 
approaching captivity, and the destruction, both by the 
siege of the city and by famine, of so many of the peo- 
ple, whose carcasses should be here buried, as that it 
should “no more be called Tophet, nor the valley of the 
son of Hinnom, but the valley of slaughter” (vii, 31, 32; 
xix, 6, 11-14). In all succeeding ages blood has flowed 
there in streams; corpses, buried and unburied, have 
filled up the hollows; and it may be that underneath 
the modern gardens and terraces there lies not only the 
débris of the city, but the bones and dust of millions— 
Romans, Persians, Jews, Greeks, Crusaders, Moslems. 
Once the royal music grove where Solomon’s singers, 
with voice and instrument, regaled the king, the court, 
and the city; then the Temple of Baal, the high-place 
of Moloch, resounding with the cries of burning infants ; 
then (in symbol) the place where is the wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. Once prepared for Israel’s king as 
one of his choicest villas; then degraded and defiled till 
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it becomes the place prepared for “the King,” at the 
sound of whose fall the nations are to shake (Ezek. 
xxxi, 16); and as Paradise and Eden passed into Baby- 
lon, so Tophet and Ben Hinnom pass into Gehenna and 
the lake of fire. These scenes seem to have taken hold 
of Milton’s mind; for three times over, within fifty lines, 
he refers to “ the opprobrious hill,” the “ hill of scandal,” 
the “offensive mountain,” and speaks of Solomon mak- 
ing his grove in 
“ The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell.” 

See GEHENNA. 

The name Tophet was commonly supposed to be de- 
rived from tôph, or drum, from the drums used to drown 
the cries of the children when made to pass through the 
fire to Moloch. This was a received Jewish opinion. 
But there are other derivations; that, for example, of 
Jerome, who from the root to open (FMB) ascribes to it 
the sense of lutitude; of Rosenmiller, who connects it 
with a different root (MDS), and takes it to mean pleas- 
aniness ; of Gesenius, who, from a Persian root, finds the 
sense of inflaming, burning; of Rédiger (in Gesen. The- 
saur. 8. v.), who takes it-in the sense of filth, a view sub- 
stantially concurred in by Böttcher, Hitzig, and Thenius, 
though derived in a different manner. This is, perhaps, 
the most probable opinion, as it seems, also, the most di- 
rectly applicable to the place. See Böttcher, De Inferis, 


| i, 80, 85; Panecius, De Topheth (Viteb. 1694). 


_ Tophet lay somewhere east or south-east of Jerusa- 
lem, for Jeremiah went out by the sun-gate, or east gate, 
to go to it (xix, 2). It was in “the valley of the son 
of Hinnom” (vii, 31), which is “ by the entry of the east 
gate” (xix, 2). Thus it was not identical with Hinnom, 
as some have written, except in the sense in which Par- 
adise is identical with Eden, the one being part of the 
other. It was in Hinnom, and was, perhaps, one of its 
chief groves or gardens. It seems also to have been 
part of the king’s gardens, and watered by Siloam, per- 
haps a little to the south of the present Birket el-Ham- 
ra. The New Test. does not refer to it, nor the Apocry~ 
pha, nor yet Josephus, Jerome is the first who notices 
it; but we can see that by his time the name had dis- 
appeared, for he discusses it very much as a modern 
commentator would do, only mentioning a green and 
fruitful spot in Hinnom, watered by Siloam, where he 
assumes it was: “ Delubrum Baal, nemus ac lucus, Siloe 
fontibus irrigatus” (in Jer. vit). Eusebius, in his Ono- 
musticon, under the word Oagé9, says, “In the suburbs 
of Ailah is still shown the place so called, to which is 
adjacent the fuller’s pool. and the potter's field, or the 
parcel of ground Acheldamach.” Many of the old 
travellers (see Felix Fabri, i, 391) refer to Tophet, or 
Toph, as they call it; but they give no information 
as to the locality. Every vestige of Tophet, name 
and grove, is gone, and we can only guess at the spot; 
yet the references of Scripture and the present feat- 
ures of the locality enable us to make the guess with 
the same tolerable nearness as we do in the case of 
Gethsemane or Scopus. For an account of the modern 
aspect of the place, see Robinson, Researches, i, 202 sq. ; 
Kitto, Physical History of Palestine, p. 122 sq. See 
JERUSALEM. . 

Toplady, Aueusrus MonTacuE, an English cler- 
gyman, was born at Farnham. Surrey, Nov. 4, 1740, and 
received his rudimentary education at Westminster 
School. It being necessary for his mother to visit Ire- 
land to pursue some claims to an estate, he accompanied 
her there, and was entered at Trinity College, Dublin, 
from which he graduated. He received orders June 6, 
1762, and, after some time, was inducted into the living 
of Broadhembury, Devonshire, but on account of his 
health settled in London in 1775, where he officiated in 
the chapel of the French Calvinists, Leicester Fields. 
He died Aug. 11, 1778; and, agreeably to his own re- 
quest, was buried in Tottenham Court Chapel. The 
fame of Mr. Toplady rests chiefly upon his controversial 
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Writings against the Methodists, and a few hymns, 
Against Wesley he may be said to have had a confirm- 
ed antipathy, and employed ridicule as well as argument 
in opposing his opinions and conduct. He published, 
The Doctrine of Absolute Predestination Stuted and As- 
serted (Lond. 1769; N. Y. 1773; later editions) :— Letter 
to Rev. John Wesley (1770):— More Work for Rev. 
John Wesley (1772, 8vo):— Historic Proof of the Doc- 
trinal Calvinism of the Church of England (1774, 2 vols. 
8vo):— The Scheme of Christian and Philosophical 
Necessity Asserted (1775, 8vo), in opposition to John 
Wesley’s Tract on that subject :— Collection of Hymns for 
Public and Private Worship (1776, 1787, 12mo) :—Dy- 
ing Avowal (1778), etc. He was for some years editor 
of The Gospel Muguzine. His works were published 
after his death by his executor (1783, 8vo), with an en- 
larged Memoir (1825, 6 vols. 8vo). One of his most cel- 
ebrated hymns is— 
“Rock of aves, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee,” etc. 

See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v.; 
Tyerman, Life and Times of John Wesley, iii, 139, 190, 
210; Belcher, Historical Sketches of Hymns, p. 248- 
250; Christopher, Hymn-writers and their Hymna, p. 


Topographical Terms. We have had contin- 
ual occasion in this Cyclopedia to point out the great 
accuracy with which these are used in the original lan- 
guages of the Scripture, especially the Hebrew, although 
often obscured by the want of exactness and uniformity 
inthe A.V. It is our purpose under the present head 
to present a general view of such terms, referring for 
details to the respective articles. Much has already 
been done in this direction by Dean Stanley in the 
appendix to his work on Sinas and Palestine. See GE- 
OGRAPHY., 

A. Lanp. 

I. Tracta (including especially depressions, levels, and 
barrens). 

1. Emek (Py), a valley, used in general (Numb. xiv, 


25; Josh. viii, 13; xiii, 19, 27; Judg. i, 19,34; v,15; 1 Sam. 
vi, 13 [Bethshemesh]; 2 Sam. xviii, 18 [“ dale"); 1 Kings 
xx, 28; 1 Chron. xii, 15; Jer. xxi, 13; xxxi, 40; xlvii, 5; 
xlviii, 8; xlix, 4; Mic. i, 4); or specifically “vale of Sid- 
dim” (Gen. xiv, 3, 8, 10), ‘valley of Shaveh” (ver. 17), 
“vale of Hebron” (xxxviii, 14), “ valley of Achor” (Josh. 
vii, 24, 26; xv, T; Isa. lxv, 10; Hos. ii, 15), ‘‘ valley of Aja- 
lon” (Josh. x, 12), ‘valley of Rephaim” (xv, 8; xviii, 16; 
2 Sam. v, 18, 22; xxiii, 13: 1 Chron. xi, 15; xiv, 9, 18; 
isa. xvii, 5), “valley of Jezreel” (Josh. xvii, 16; Judg. 
vi, 33; vii, 1, 8,12; Hos. i, 5; probably also 1 Sam. xxxi, 
T; 1 Chron. x, 7), ‘valley of Keziz” (Josh. xviii, 21), ‘‘ val- 
ley of Beth-rehob” (ver. 28), “ valley of Elah” (1 Sam. xvii, 
2,19; xxi, 9), “valley of Berachah” (2 Chron. xx, 26), ‘‘ val- 
ley of Baca” (Psa. Ixxxiv, 6), “ pistes / of Succoth” (1x, 6; 
eviii, 7), “ valley of Gibeon” (Isa. xxviii, 21), ‘ valley of Je- 
hoshaphat” (Joel iii, 2, 12), ‘‘ valley of Decision” (ver. 14), 
* Beth-emek” (Josh. xix, 27). : 

2. Gey (XA or 53), a ravine (A. V. invariably “ valley”), 
used generally (Psa. xxiii, 4; Isa. xxviii, 1,4; xl, 4; Jer. 
ii, 23; Ezek. vi, 3; vii, 16; xxxi, 12; xxxii,5; XXXV, 8: 
xxxvi, 4,6; Mic. i,6; Zech. xiv, 4,5), and specifically of 
Moab (Numb. xxi, 20: Dent. iii, 29; iv, 46: xxxiv, 6), Hin- 
nom (Josh. xv, 8; xviii, 16; 2 Kings xxiii, 10; 2 Chron. 
xxviii, 3; xxxiii, 6; Neh. xi, 30; Jer. vii, 31,32; xix, 2,6; 
xxxii, 35; prob. Isa. xxii, 1,5; also “ valley-gate,” 2 Chron. 
xxvi, 9; Neh. ii, 13, 15; iii, 13), Jiphthah-el (Josh. xix, 14, 
27), Zeboim (1 Sam. xiii, 18; comp. Neh. xi, 84), Salt (2 
Sam. viii, 13; 2 Kings xiv, 7; 1 Chron. xviii, 12; 2 Chron. 
xxv, 11; Prsa. lx, title), Zephathah (2 Chron. xiv, 10), Char- 
ashim (1 Chron. iv, 14: “craftsmen,” Neh. xi, 35), ' pas- 
sengers” (Ezek. xxxix, 11), Hamon -gog (ver. 11, 15), Ai 
(Josh. viii, 2), near the Jordan (2 Kings il, 16), Gedor (1 
Chron. iv, 39). 

3. Shavéh (FUND), a dale, namely, of Kirjathaim (Numb. 
xxxii, 37), and the kings (Gen. xiv, 17; in 1 Sam. xviii, 1S 
this word is not used). 


4. Metsullah (TEF) a dell (Zech. i, 8). 


5. Bikåh "rpa, a broad plain between mountains, 


used generally (Deut. viii, T; xi, 11; Psa. civ, 8; Isa. xli, 
18; Ixiii, 14; xl, 4,“ plain”): specifically ‘valley of Jeri- 
cho” (Deut. xxxiv, 8), “valley of Mizpeh” (Josh. xi, 8), 
“valley of Lebanon” (ver. 17; xii, T), “valley of Megid- 
do” (2 Chron. xxxv, 29: Zech. xii, 1D, “plain of Ono” 
(Neh. vi, 2), “ plain of Aven” (Am 0s i, 5), “plain of Dura” 
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(Dan. iii, 1), *‘ plain of Mesopotamia” (Ezek. iii, 23, 24; viii, 
4; xxxvii, 1,2; probably the same as “ plain of Shinar,” 
Gen. xi, 2). 

6. Mishor (AW), downs or table-land, specifically of 
the plateau of Moab (Deut. iii, 10; iv,43; Josh. xiii, 9, 16, 
17, 21; xx,8; 1 Kings xx, 28, 25; 2 Chron. xxvi, 10; Jer. 
xxi, 13; xlviii, 8, 21). 

T. Sharôn (JIN), a flat, specifically the pasture - land 
along the Mediterranean (Josh. xii, 19; Cant. ii, 2; Isa. 
xxxilf,9; xxxv,2; lxv, 1), perhaps that of Gilead (1 Chron. 
v, 16). 

8. Shephelah (MDBW), a low country, specifically the 
maritime plain (“vale,” Deut. i, 7; Josh. x, 40; 1 Kings 
x, 27; 2 Chron, i, 15; “valley,” Josh. ix, 1; xi, 2, 16; xii, 
8; xv, 38; Judg. i, 9; Jer. xxxii, 44; ‘‘plain,” Jer. xvii, 
26; Obad. 19; Zech. vii, 7; “low plains,” 1 Chron. xxvii, 
2S; 2 Chron. ix, 27; “low country,” xxvii, 10; xxviii, 18; 
“ Nephela,” 1 Macc. xii, 88). 

9. Midbdr (92), a wilderness in the sense of an open 


tract of unoccupied common, in general a “desert” or 
“ wilderness” (Exod. iii, 1; v, 3; xxiii, 31; Numb. xx, 1; 
Deut. xxxiii, 10; 2 Chron. xxvi, 10; Job xxiv, 5; Isa. xxi, 
1; Jer. xxv, 24, etc.); specifically that of Sinai (Numb. 
xxxiii, 15, 16, etc.; ‘‘aonth,” Pra. lxxv, 6); sometimes 
(with the art.) for Arabia in general, or for those parts of 
it which extend into Palestine (Gen. xxi, 14; Josh. viii, 
15; Judg. i, 16). 

10. Arabéh (MAND), a desert as such, either generally 
(** wilderness,” “desert,” or “ plain,” Job xxiv, 5; Xxxix, 
6; Isa. xxxiii, 9; xxxv, 1,6; xl, 3; xli, 19; li, 3; Jer. ii, 
6: v, 6: xvii, 6; 1,12; li, 48; Amos vi, 14; Zech. xiv, 10), 
or specifically (technically, with the art.) the Arabah (‘‘dez- 
ert,” Ezek. xlvii, 8; ‘ plain,” Deut. i, 1,7; ii, 3; iii, 17; iv, 
49; Josh. iii, 16; viii, 14; xi, 16; xii, 1,3; 1 Sam. xxiii, 24; 
2 Sam. ii, 29; iv, 7: 2 Kings xiv, 25; xxv,4; Jer. xxxix, 
4: lii,7; “plains,” Josh. xi, 2; xii,8; ‘*champaign,”’ Deut. 
xi, 30; Arnbah,“ Josh. xviii, 18; ‘‘Beth-arabah,” xv, 
6), or (in the plur. without the art.) the Ghér or ‘‘the 
plains? (2 Sam. xv, 28; xvii, 16) of Moab (Numb. xxii, 1; 
xxvi, 3, 63; xxxi, 12; xxxiii, 48, 49, 50; xxxv, 1; Xxxvl, 
13; Deut. xxxiv, 1,83; Josh. xxiii, 32) or Jericho (iv, 13; v, 
10; 2 Kings xxv, 5; Jer. xxxix, 5; lii, 8). 

11. Jeshimdén (712D), a waste, either generally (espe- 
cially of the “ wilderness” of the wandering, Deut. xxxii, 
10; Psa. Ixviii, T; “desert,” Psa. Ixxviii, 40; cvi, 14; Isa. 
xliii, 19, 20; “solitary,” Psa. cvii, 4), or specitically the 
barren tract on both sides of the Dead Sea (“‘ Jeshimon,” 
Numb, xxi, 20; xxiii, 28; xxxiii, 49; 1 Sam. xxiii, 19, 24; 
xxvi, 1, 3). 

12. Kikkdr ("22), a circle (primarily and often, a coin 
or loaf), specifically (A. V. always “ plain”) the floor of 
the valley through which the Jordan rans (2-Sam. xviii, 
23: 1 Kings vii, 46; 2 Chron. iv, 17; Neh. iii, 22; xii, 28), 
or the oasis that formerly existed in (the southern part of) 
it (Gen. xiii, 10, 11,12; xix, 17, 25, 28, 29: Deut. xxxiv, 3). 

Less distinctive than the above are the terms Geliloth 
(mib73), circles, used in the general sense of frontiers 
(“ borders,” Josh. xiii, 2; “coasts,” Joel iii, 4), or the wind- 
ings of the Jordan (“ borders,” Josh. xxii, 10, 11; “ coun- 
try,” Ezek. xlvii, 8); Carmél (69D), a park, employed 
(besides its use as a proper name) in the general signifi- 
cation of a well-cultivated region (‘ fruitfnl field,” Isa. x, 
8; “ fruitful place,” Jer. iv, 26; ‘‘ plentifal field,” Isa. xvi, 
10; Jer. xlvili, 38; “Carmel,” 2 Kings xix, 23; Isa. xxxvii, 


24); Sadéh CTTW), arable land (*‘field,” “conntry,” land”); 


Shedemith (MTD), highly cultivated soil (‘ fields” of 
Gomorrah, Dent. xxxii, 82; Kidron, 2 Kings xxiii, 4; Jer. 
xxxi, 40; Heshbon, Isa. xvi, 8; comp. Hab. iii, 17); Abé 
(AN), a meadow, employed as the name of a place, and 
usually in composition: Maaréh (MAD), an open tract 
( meadows” of Gibeah, Judg. xx, 83; perhaps for M75, 
a cave; by others read 293%, from the west); Chelkah 
mpm, a (smooth) plot of ground (often in general as a 
portion”), in connection with Sadéh (“ piece,” ‘' parcel,” 
etc.) or without it (‘‘fleld,”’ ‘‘piece,” ‘‘ plot,” etc.); Na- 
phéh (MBI), a height, only of Dor (“ borders,” Josh. 
xi, 2; “coast,” xii, 28; “region,” 1 Kiugs iv, 11), or Aé- 
pheth (MP3), in the same connection (‘‘ countries,” Josh. 
xvii, 11); Chébel bam), a district (lit. as measured by a 
rope); applied as a general topographical division (“ por- 
tion,” or coast,” Josh. xvii, 5, 14; xix, 9,20; Zeph. ii, 5, 
6, 7), especially to Argob (“ region” or “country,” Deut. 
iii, 4, 18, 14; 1 Kings iv, 13). 

If. Elevations (considered as such, without reference to 
their extent of area). 


1. Har (7%), a mountain, employed for single sammits 
(us Sinai, Gerizim, Zion, Olivet) or for ranges (ns Lena- 
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non); also to the general backbone or highland of Pales- 
tine, or of Judah, Ephraim, ete., in particular (A.V. * moun- 
tain,” ‘ mount,” ‘ hill’). Occasionally the cognate form 
Hôr ("5 or VU) is employed (usually with the art.), es- 
pecially with reference to the well-known eminence of 
that name. The following are the various elevations to 
which Har is applied: Abarim, Amana (Cant. iv, 8), Ara- 
rat, Banlah, Baal-Hermou (Judg. iii, 3; mune Josh. xiii, 
5), Bethel, Bether (Cant. ii, 7), Carmel, Ebal, Emek (Josh. 
xiii, 19), Ephron (xv, 9), Gaash, Gerizim, Gilboa, Gilead, 
Halak (xi, 17), Heres (Judg. i, 35), Hermon, Hor, Horeb, 
Jearim (Josh. xv, 10), Olivet (Zech. xiv, 4; the word is 
not used in 2 Sam. xv, 30), Mizar (Psa. xlii, 6), Moriah, 

* Nebo, Paran (Deut. xxxiii, 2), Perazim (Isa. xxviii, 21), 
Samaria (1 Kings xvi, 24), Seir, Sephar (Gen. x, 30), Si- 
nai, Sion (Sirion or Shenir, all names for Hermon, Deut. 
iii, 9; iv, 48), Shapher (Numb. xxxiii, 23), Tabor, Zalmon 
(Judg. ix, 48), Zemaraim (2 Chron. xiii, 4), Zion. There 
are aiso the mountains of the Amorites, of the Amalek- 
ites (Judy. xii, 15), of Ephraim, of Esau, of Israel, of Ju- 
dah, of Naphtali, and of Bashan (Psa. Ixviii, 15). 

The following subordinate terms are applied to parts 
or features of mountains in personification of the human 
frame: Rosh (WN), head, the top (Gen. viii, 5; Exod. xix, 
20: Deut. xxxiv, 1; 1 Kings xviii, 42); Aznéth (MIT), 
ears, perh. some projection on the summit (Josh. xix, 34); 
Kathéph AnS), the shoulder, the brow (Deut. xxxiii, 12; 
Josh. xv, S, 10; xviii, 16); Zsad (1$), the side or hill-slope 
(1 Sam. xxiii, 26; 2 Sam. xiii, 84); Kislóth (MDO), loins 
or flanks, i. e. base (Josh. xix, 12, 18) ; Taéla (2%), a rib, 
i. e. spur (2 Sam. xvi, 18): Shekém (BDW), back, i. e. rear 
(Shechem); Ammåh (MANY), elbow, i. e. bend (ii, 24); Yere- 
kåh (92%), thigh, i. e. recesses (of Mount Ephraim, Judg. 
xix, 1,18; of Lebanon, 2 Kings xix, 23; Isa. xxxviii, 24). 

2. Gibah (m3733), a hill (as in the A. V. invariably), the 


Arabic Jebel, the common designation of less important 
or individual eminences; applied (besides its general use) 
to Zion (Isa. xxxi, 4; Ezek. xxxiv, 26), and to the follow- 
ing: the hill of the foreskins (Josh. v, 3), of Phinehas 
(xxiv, 33), of Moreh (Judg. vii, 1), of Hachilab (1 Sam, xxiii, 
19; xxvi, 1), of Aimmah (2 Sain. ji, 24), of Gareb (Jer. xxxi, 
39): also an element of the proper names Gibeah, Geba 
ov Gaba, and Gibeon. 

3. Tél-(D%), a hillock (the Arabic Tell), is a diminntive 
mound or knoll, usually an artificial heap of rubbish (Deut. 
xiii,17; Josh. viii, 28; Jer. xxx, 18; xlix, 2); often an ele- 
ment of proper names, as Tel-Abib, Tel-larsha, Tel-Me- 


ah. 

‘The two following are rather appropriations of nappella- 
tives as proper names than general designations of an 
elevated ground: 

4. Pisgah, or rather hap - Pisgåh (for it has the art. 
MOB), the height (comp. Engl. ‘the summit’), was 
probably tbe ragged edge of the table-land of Moab where 
it suddenly broke down into the declivity towards the 
Dead Sea (Numb. xxi,20; xxiii, 14; Deut. iii,17; xxxiv, 1). 

5. Ophel Ops), a swelling mound (so of tumors, Deut. 
xxviii, 27; 1 Sam. v, 6, etc.), is applied to Elisha’s resi- 
dence near Jericho (2 Kings v, 24), elsewhere (with the 
doubtful exception of Isa. xxxii, 14; Mic. iv, 8) and every- 
where with the art., to the sloping tongue of Mount Mo- 
rinh on the south (2 Chron. xxvii,3; xxxiii, 14; Neh. iii, 
26, 27; xi, 21). 

Tne following, likewise, are rather designations of por- 
tions or elements of hills than the elevations themselves: 

6. Maaléh DID, an ascent or rise, used (besides its 
common meaning, Jude. viii, 18) of several localities: that 
of the Scorpions (Numb. xxxiv, 4; Josh. xv, 3; Judg. i, 
36), of Aduammim (Josh. xv, 7; xviii, 17), of Gur (2 Kinga 
ix, 27), of Ziz (2 Chron. xx, 16), of Luhith (Isa. xv, 5; Jer. 
xlviii, 5), of Bethhoron (Josh. x, 10), of Olivet (1 Macc. iii, 
16: comp. 2 Sam. xv, 30), and Saul’s city [probably Beth- 
Jehem) (1 Sam. ix, 11). 

T. Mordd (OVD), a descent or fall, applied (besides ite 
general use, Mic. i, 4) to the declivity of the Jordan valley 
(Josh. vii, 5), of Bethhoron (x, 10; 1 Macc. iii, 24), of Ho- 
ronaim (Jer. xlviii, 5), and Olivet (xuraßacıs, Luke xix, 
37). 

S. Shephi DD), a bare spot on a hill (“high place,” 
Numb. xxiii, 3; Isa. xli, 18; xlix, 9; Jer. iii, 2, 21; iv, 11; 
vii, 29; xii, 12; xiv, 6). 

9. Arta (PAN), a precipice (“ cliff,” Job xxx, 6). 


10, Misgâb (2)D), a bluf or inaccessible steep, as a 
“refuge” (2 Sam. xxii, 3; Psa. xviii, 2; Isa. xxv, 12, etc.) : 
with the art., a particular fortress of Moab (Jer. xlviii, 1). 

11. Kephim (DOPD), crags or rough isolated “rocks” (Joh 
xxx, 6; Jer. iv, 29). Hence the Syriac name Cephas. 
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There remain the two distinctive terms for a stony 


prominence, with their concomitants : 


12. Tstr (4%), Chald. and Arab. Tur, a rock or out- 


standing block of stone whether fixed or boulder, of fre- 
quent occurrence (A. V. * rock”), both literally (Deut. xv, 
25; 2 Kings v, 23, etc.) and figuratively (Psa. xxxi, 2; )xii, 
6, etc.), and in ouly a few cases referring to the height of 
the rock (Numb. xxiii, 1; Psa. lxi, 2, etc.); in one case 
assuming the dignity of a 
cifically applied to 
(Judg. vii, 25; 
Peen eenn (2 Sam. ii, 16), and Beth-sur (Josh. xv, 
) 


roper name, Tyre. It is spe- 
oreb (Exod. xvii, 6), the rock of Oreb 
Isa. x, 26), and is an element of the names 


Tn connection with Testr twice occurs the peculiar term 
Nikréh (ANP), a hole or “cleft” (Exod. xxxiii, 22; Isa. 


ii, 21). 


13. Séla (350), a cliff or abrupt and elevated rock, espe- 


cially in personitication (Psa. xviii, 2; xlii, 9, etc.), and as 
a parallel with Zshr (Psa. xxxi, 2,3; lxxviii, 15, 16; Isa. 


ii, 21, etc.). In the A. V. it is loosely rendered ‘ rock,” 
“stone,” etc. It is applied generally to the spot in Ka- 
desh whence Moses brought forth water (Numb. xx, 8, 10, 
11; Neh. ix, 15; Pea. lxxviii, 16; comp. 7's4r, in Ezek. 
xvii), to the rocks of Etam (Judg. xv, 8, 11), Rimmon (xx, 


45), and Sela-ham-mahlekoth (1 Sam. xxiii, 28); also as a 


proper name to Petra (with the art., 2 Kings xiv, 7; 2 


Chron. xxv, 12; and prob. Judg. i, 36; without the art., 


Isa. xvi, 1; Obad. 3). 
In exclusive connection with Séla are found the follow- 


ing descriptive terms: Chagavim (B29), chasms (Cunt. ii, 


14; Jer. xlix, 16; Obad. 3): Seiph (NID), a cleft (Judg. 


xv, 8, 11; Isa. ii, 21; lvii, 5); Tsechtach (MITS), a bald 
spot, as the summit of a rock exposed to the drying sun 


(Neh. iv, 18; Ezek. xxiv, 7,8; xxvi, 4, 14); Nekik (P"P?), 
a cranny or flesure (Isa. vii, 19; Jer. xiii, 4; xvi, 16) ; and 
Shén (}W), a tooth or sharp edge or end of a crag (Job 


xxxix, 28; 1 Sam. xiv, 4,5); also as a proper name (vii, 
12). 


B. WATER. 
I. Flowing (inclading the valley or bed throngh which 
it courses); ofthese the first two are the most general and 
distinctively descriptive. 


1. Nahdr (173), a perennial river (as almost always ren- 


dered in the A. V.), the Arab. nahr; used generally in the 
poetical books of watercourses and of the sea (Job xiv, 
11; xx, 17; xxii, 16; xxviii, 11; xl, 23; Psa. xxiv, 2; xlvi, 
4; lxxviii, 16; xciii, 3; xcviii, 8; cv, 41; cvii, 33; Cant. viii, 
T: Isa. xviii, 2,7; xxxiii, 21; xli, 19; xtii, 15; xliii, 2, 19 
20; 1,2; Ivi, 12); also a stream of fire (Dan. vii, 10); and 
apecifically to some of the great rivers of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt (Gen. ii, 10, 18,14; xv, 18; Exod. vii, 9; viii, 5; 
2 Kings v, 12; xvii,6; xviii, 11; 1 Chron. v, 26; Ezra viii, 
15, 21, 31, 36; Isa. xviii, 1; xix, 5, 6; Jer. xlvi, 7,8; Ezek. 
i, i, 33 iii, 15,23; x, 15, 20, 22: xxxii, 2, 14; xiii, 3; Dan. 
x,4; Zeph. iii, 10), especially the Euphrates (Isa. vii, 20; 
Jer. ii, 18; Mic. vi, 1,12; Zech. ix, 10), or that in connec- 
tion with the Tigris (Aram-Nahbaraim, Gen. xxiv, 10; Deut. 
xxiii, 4; Judg. ili, S; Psa. lx, title; 1 Chron. xix, 6), but 
never the Jordan (unless, perhaps, that or the Dend Sea 
be intended in Psa. ivi, 6; Ixxiv, 15; Hab. iii, 8, 9); and 
with the art. it specifically designates the Euphrates, 
either alone (Gen. xxxi, 21; xxxvi, 87; Exod. xxiii, 31; 
Numb. xxii, 5; xxiv, 6; Josh. xxiv, 2, 3, 14, 15; 2 Sam. x, 
16; 1 Kings iv, 21,24; xiv, 15; 1 Chron. i, 48; xix, 16; 2 
Chron. ix, 26; Neh. ii, 7,9; iii, 7; Psa. xxii, 8; Ixxx, 11; 
Isa. viii, 7; xi, 15; xxvii, 12; xlviii, 18; lix, 19; and so in 
the phrase in Ezra, “ beyond the river”) or with the name 
added (Gen. fi, 14; xv, 18; Deut. i, T; xi, 24; Josh. i, 4; 
2 Sam. viii, 3; 2 Kings xxiii, 29; xxiv, 7; 1 Chron. v, 9; 
xviii, 8; Jer. xlvi, 2, 6,10); while in the plural it appar- 
ently denotes the canals or branches of the same river 
(Pea, Ixxxix, 25; cxxxvii, 1; Isa. xliv, 27; xlvii, 2; Ezek. 
xxxi, 4, 15; Nah.i, 4; ii, 6). 

The following are the terms which, in the imagery of 
the East, are applied to the varions parts of a river: 
Ydd (TM), a “hand” or side, either right or left Numb. xiii, 
29; Deut. ii, 37; Judg. xi, 26); Saphah (ABW), a “lip” or 
brink of a river or of the sea (Gen. xxii, 17; xli, 3, 17; 
Exod. 1i,3; vii, 15; xiv, 30; Deut. ii, 36; iv, 48; Josh, xi, 
4; xii, 2; xiii, 9, 16: Judg. vii, 12, 22; 1 Sam. xiii, 5; 1 
Kings iv, 29; ix, 26; 2 Kings ii, 13; 2 Chron. viii, 17; 
Ezek. xlvii, 6, 7,12; Dan. xii, 5; and so of the molten sea 
of Solomou’s Temple, 1 Kings vii, 23, 26; 2 Chron. iv, 2); 
Lashon pind», a “tongue” or bay (Josh. xv, 2, 5; xviii, 
19; Isa. xi, 15); Gedéth (MATA), banks (of the Jordan, Josh. 
iii, 15; iv, 18: 1 Chron. xii, 15; or of the Euphrates, Isa. 
viii, 7); Katséh (AEP), the extreme limit or end (1 Sam. 
xiv, 97). whether of a river (Josh. xv, 5; xviii, 19), of the 
water (iii, 8, 15), or of a lake (Numb. xxxiv, 3; Josh. xv, 
2), and so of a country (Gen. xlvii, 21; Exod. xiħ, 20; 
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Numb. xxxiii, 87), a mountain (Exod. xix, 12; Josh. xviii, 
16), and a town (ver. 15; 1 Sam. xiv, 2); Maabdr (39%) 
or Mabaráh (TAIA), a ford (as of the Jordan, Josh. li, 
7; Indy. iii, 185 xii, 5, 6; the Jabbok, Gen. xxxii, 22; or 
the Arnon, Isa. xvi, 2), and so a pass between hills (at 
Michmash, 1 Sam. xiii, 28; xiv, 4; Isa. x, 20; Jer. li, 
32). 

2. Nachal (D719), a brook or summer watercourse, the 


Arabic wady, signifying both the stream and the torrent- 
bed or valley (translated very variously in the A. V 
“brook,” “ valley,” “river,” ‘‘ stream,” etc.); itis applied 
to the following places: the torrent of Gerar (Gen. xxvi, 
17; 1 Sam. xv, 5), of Eshcol (Numb. xiii, 28, 24; xxxii, 9), 
of Zered (Numb. xxi, 12; Deut. ii, 13; perhaps Isa. xv, T; 
Amos vi, 14), the Arnon (Numb. xxi, 14; Deut. ii, 24; iii, 
8), of Jabbok (Gen. xxxii, 23; Deut. ii, 37), of Kanah (Josh. 
xvi, 8), of Kishon (Judg. iv, 7; 1 Kings xviii, 40; Psa. 
Ixxxiii, 9; probably Josh. xix, 11), of Besor (1 Sam. xxx, 
* of Sorek (Judg. xvi, 4), of Kedron (2 Sam. xv, 28; 1 

ings li, 37; Jer. xxxi, 40), of Gaash (2 Sam. xxiii, 830; 1 
Chron. xi, 82), of Cherith (1 Kings xvii, 3; perhaps 2 Sam. 
xxiv, 5), of Kg t (the Wady el-Arish, Numb. xxxiv, 5; 
Josh. xv, 4; 1 Kings viii, 65; Isa. xxxvii, 12), of Shittim 
(Joel iii, 18). 

The following terms designate artificial or temporary 
flowings of water of greater or less extent, some of them 
of local use: f 

8. Yiôr MİN or “N*), once (Eccles. xxiv, 27) Or (AX, 
by abbreviation), is properly a canal (perhaps an Egyp- 
tian word), specifically a branch of the Nile (so in the 
plur., Exod. vii, 19; viii, 5; 2 Kings xix, 24; Job xxviii, 
10; Psa. lxxviii, 44; Isa. vii, 18; xix, 6, 7; xxxiii, 21; 
xxxvii, 26; Ezek. xxix, 3, 4, 5,10; xxx, 12; Nah. iii, 8), 
and so the Nile itself (in the sing., Gen. xli, 1, 2, 3, 17: 
Exod. i, 22; ii, 3,5; iv, 9; vii, 15, 1%, 18, 20, 21, 24, 25; viii, 
3, 9,11; xvii, 5; Isa. xxiii, 3,10; Jer. xlvi, 7,8; Ezek. 
xxix, 3,9; Amos viii, §; ix,5; Zech. x, 11), and in Daniel 
(xii, 5, 6, 7) the river Ulai, a similar alluvial stream. 

4. Shichdr (ATW), a “ black” or turbid stream, as ewol- 


len or discolored by showers, either generally (Isa. xxiii, 
3; Jer. ii, 18) or specifically (the Belus, Josh. xix, 26; and 
perhaps the Arish, xiii, 3; 1 Chron. xiii, 5). 

5. Péleg (128), a channel, a poetical term for the divis- 
ions of a stream (Psa. xlvi, 4), such as the gullies of Reu- 
ben (Judg. v, 15, 16), the subdivisions of an irrigating 
stream (Paa, i, 3), contrasted with Jubdl (Isa. xxx, 25), or 
ya Náchal (Job xx, 17), or even the dew (Psa. lxv, 

). 
6. Mikal (537), a rivulet (2 Sam. xvii, 20). 


T. Tedlah (mD), a conduit or trench for water raised 
or poured out for irrigation, such as a ditch (1 Kings xviii, 
32, 35, 38), an aqueduct (2 Kings xviii, 17; xx, 20; Isa. vii, 
8; xxxvi, 2; see also Job xxxviii, 25), or for a garden 
(Ezek. xxxi, 4). 

i The following denote rainfall or its effects more or less 
irect: 

8. Géshem (BWA), a shower, i. e. sudden and heavy rain 
as it ordinarily falls in the East. 

9. Zérem (BT), a storm or violent and overwhelming 
rain (e. g. Job xxiv, 8; Isa. xxv, 4; xxviii, 2; Hab. iii, 10; 
comp. Matt. vii, 27). 

10. Yubal (934%), Yabál (93>), or Uddl (923% or 53), 
a freshet or overflow of streams from rain Ps XXX, 25; 
Xliv, 4; Jer. xvii, 8); hence the Ulai itself, as liable to such 
inundations (Dan. viii, 2, 3, 6). 

11. Aphik (PMDN), an outburst or crevasse in the banks 
of an alluvial stream or mountain torrent, throwing the 
water into new and destructive channels; a poetical term 
for any unusual rush (Job vi, 15; Psa. xlii, 1; Cant. v, 
12; Isa. viii, 7; Ezek. vi, 2; xxxi, 12; Joel i, 20, etc.). 

12. Nozél (575), a gushing, as tears (Job xxxvi, 28; Isa. 
xiv, S), brooklets (Psa. lxxviii, 16; Prov. v, 18, etc.), or 
the sea (Exod. xv, 8). : 

13. Shibboleth (MD2W), a full stream (Psa, Ixix, 12, 15; 
Isa. xxvii, 12). 

14. Eshed (TWR), a rapid (Numb. xxi, 15: Josh. x, 50: 
xii, 8); in the plur. especially the tumbling stream burst- 
ing forth from the roots of Pisgah (Deut. iii, 17; iv, 49; 
Josh. xii, 3; xiii, 20). 

15, Shéteph (JO), a poetical word apparently for a 
local inundation (Job xxxviii, 25; Psa. xxxii, 6; Prov. 
xxvii, 4; Dan. ix, 26; xi, 22; Nah. i, 8). 

16. Mabbil Sa2). a deluge, as of the accumulation of 
waters in the sky (Psa. xxix, 10), and especially Noah’s 


flood. 
II. Sources of supply, whether living or otherwise. 


1. Ayin (493), lit. ‘an eye,” hence a spring of natural 
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water open and running (A. V. usually “ fountain,” but 
unfortunately “well” in Gen. xvi, 7; Numb. xxxiii, 9 
(comp. Exod. xv, 27]; Deut. viii, 7; xxxiii, 28; 1 Sam. 
xxix, 1; 2 Chron. xxxii, 8; Neh. ii, 14; iii, 15; xii, 37; 
Prov. viii, 28). It is applied, in the nature of a proper 
name (being a marked feature of any locality) to the fol- 
lowing places: simply Ain, a city of Simeon (Josh. xv, 
82; xix, 7; xxxi, 16; 1 Chron. iv, 32); the Ain, a land- 
mark of Palestine (Numb. xxxiv, 11); the two Ains, i.e. 
Enam (Josh. xv, 34; comp. Gen. xxxviii, 14, 21); the 
spring of Jezreel (1 Sam. xxix, 1), of Harod (Judg. vii, 1), 
the dragon spring (Neh. ii, 18), of Shur (Gen. xvi, T); also 
En-dor, En-eglaim, En-gannim, Eu-gedi, En-haddah, En- 
hak-kore, En-hazor, En-mishpah, En-rimmon, En-rogel,: 
En-shemesh, En-tappuah, and Muon. 

2. Maydn (1932), a fountain consisting of a collection 
of springs (“ fountain,” Gen. vii, 10; viii, 2; Lev. xi, 36; 
Psa. Ixxiv, 15; cxiv, 8; Prov. v, 16; viii, 24; xxv, 26; 
Cant. iv, 12, 15; Iea. xli, 18; Hos. xiii, 15; Joel iii, 18; 
“well,” Psa. Ixxxiv, 6; Isa, xii, 8; “springs,” Psa. 
Ixxxvii, 7; civ, 10); hence (topographically) a place 
watered by springs (‘' fountain,” Josh. xv, 9; 1 Kings 
xviii, 5; 2 Chron. xxxii, 4; “wel,” Josh. xviii, 15; 2 
Kings iii, 19, 25). l 

8. Moted (NJN), a source or spring-head (‘ spring,” 
2 Kings ii, 21; Isa. xli, 18; lviii, 11; “ watercourse,” 2 
Chron. xxxii, 80; ‘‘ water-springs,” Psa. cvii, 33, 35). 

4. Makr mp3), a well-epring or vein of water (Lev. 
xii, 7; Jer. li, 36; Psa. xxxvi, 9; Prov. x, 11; xvi, 22, 
etc.). 

5. Gullith (iDa, boiling or bubbling springs, used only 
of those given by Caleb to Achsah (Josh. xv, 19; Judg. 1, 
15); and in the shorter form Gal (53), a heap or spring 
(Cant. iv, 12); hence billow of the sea (Psa. xliii, 7; cvi, 
25; Isa. xlviii, 18; Jon. fi, 3, etc.). 

6. Mabbia (93122), a gushing spring (“spring,“ Isa. 
xxxv, 7; xlix, 10; “ fountain,” Eccles. xii, 6). 

The following represent (mostly artificial) collections 
or receptacles of water: 

T. Beér (MNI), a well (as everywhere in the A. V., except 
“pit” in Gen. xiv, 10; Psa. lv, 23; Ixix, 15; Prov. xxiii, 
27) dug in the earth or rock and yielding a perpetual sup- 
ply: three such are specially named (Gen. xxvi, 20, 21, 
22), besides Jacob’s (John iv, 6), and one at Bahurim (2 
Sam. xvii, 18). The word stands alone as a proper name 
(Numb. xxi, 16; Judg. ix, 21), and enters as an element 
into the names Beer-lahai-roi, Beer-sheba, Beeroth-bene- 
jaakam, Beeroth, Beer-elim, Baaluth-beer, Berothah, and 
Berothai. Cognate with this is 

8. Bor ("NB or 13), a cistern (A. V. usually “ pit’ or 
“ well”), whether dug (Deut. vi, 11; Exod. xxi, 33; 3 
Chron. xxvi, 10) or built (Isa. xiv, 19; Jer. ii, 13), and 
whether — (and so often used for “dungeon,” Gen. 
xxxvii, 20; xli, 14; Exod. xii, 29; 1 Sam. xiii, 16; 2 
Sam. xxiii, 20: 1 Chron. xi, 22; Jer. xxkvii, 16: xxxviii, 
6; Zech. ix, 11) or as a receptacle of spring or rain water 
(Psa. vii, 15; Isa. xiv, 15; Jer. vi, T [Kethib] ; Ezek. xxvi, 
20, etc.). Special cisterns of this kind are sometimes 
mentioned, as they are next in importance to eprings in 
the East; thus in Sechu (1 Sam. xix, 22), of Sirah (2 Sam. 
iii, 26), of Bethlehem (xxiii, 15; 1 Chron. ix, 17), at Miz- 
pah (Jer, xli, 7, 9; comp. 2 Kings XXv, 25). 

9. BerekGh (137Q), a pool (as uniformly rendered in 
the A. V.), the Arab. Birkah, an artificial tank for surface 
water. Special pools of this kind are mentioned at 
Gibeon (2 Sam. ii, 13), Hebron (iv, 12), Samaria (1 Kings 
xxii, 38), Heshbon (Cant. vii, 4), and several at Jerusa- 
lem, e. g: the upper (2 Kings xviii, 17; Isa. vii, 3; xxxvi, 
8), the lower (xxii, 9), or old (ver. 11), the king’s (Neh. ii, 
14; Eccles. ii, 6), another (Neh. iii, 16), Siloam (ver. 15; 
John ix, 7), Bethesda (v, 2). 

10. Mikvéh (P72) a reservoir or large receptacle for 
water for irrigation, etc. (“gathering together,” Gen. i, 
10; “pools,” Exod. vii, 19; * plenty [of water},” Lev. xi, 
86; “ditch,” Isa. xxi, 11). 

11. Agdm (22X), a pond of stagnant water (Exod. vil, 
19; viii, 5; ‘standing water,” Psa. evii, 35; cxiv, $: 
hence “reeds,” which abounded in such receptacles, Jer. 
li, 32). 

12. Keréth (MD), pita or wells in holes dug to water 
sheep (‘‘cottages,” Zeph. ii, 6); and so likewise Mikréh 
(95% ), a pit for the same purpose (“ salt,” ver. 9). 

18, Mashabim (D"ANW 2), troughs for watering animals 
(Judg. v, 11; comp. Gen. xxiv, 19, 20, 44, 45, etc.). 

The following are not employed with topographical 
exactness: 


14. Géb (33) or Gébè (R33), a ditch (2 Kings iii, 16; Isa. 
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xxx, 14; Ezek. xlvii, 11); hence Gebim, a place near Je- 
rusalem (Isa. x, 31). 

15. Pdchath (MM9), a hollow, used as a trap (‘‘pit,” 2 
Sam. xvii, 9; xviii, 17; Isa, xxiv, 17, 18; Jer. xlviii, 43, 
44: ‘hole,’ ver. 27; ‘snare,’ Lam. iii, 47). Akin to 
this is ; i 

16. Sháchath (YVJ) or Shuchéh (IMID), a pitfall, poet- 
ically used (variously rendered in the A. V., Psa. ix, 15; 
Prov. xxvi, 27; Jer. ii, 6; xviii, 20, etc.). 

17. Gumdts (7723), a deep hole or sunken shaft (Eccles. 
x, 8). 

1S. Mahamaråh (mY), a gulf or whirlpool ( deep 
pit.” Psa. cxl, 10). 

IIL. Bodies of water and their connections. 
there really is but one Heb. term. 

1. Yam (0%), sea (as always rendered in the A. V. ex- 
cept when used for ‘ west”), including lakes and ex- 
panses of rivers; applied specially to the Mediterranean 
{with the art., Josh. xv, 47; sometimes with other ad- 
juncts, as “great,” Numb. xxxiv, 6, T; “hinder” or 
“western,” Dent. xi, 24; and so sometimes when the 
situation is not west, as in Egypt (Exod. x, 19], Arabia 
(xxvii, 13; xxxviii, 12]), the Red Sea, that of Chinnereth, 
the Dead Sen (“salt sen,” “sea of the desert,” ‘‘ eastern 
gen”); also (like the Arab. Bahr) of great rivers, as the 
Nile (Jer. xix, 5; Nah. iii, 8; Ezek. xxxii, 2), the Eu- 

hrates (Isa. xxvii, 1; Jer. li, 26), finally of the laver in the 

emple (1 Kings xxv, 18; 1 Chron. xviii, 8). Connected 
with Yam are the following: 


Miphrdats (72), a bay (“ breaches,” Judg. v, 17). 


Chéph (ONM), a shore, or rather perhaps cove (comp. 
“t Haifa”), as a lesser form of the preceding (“ haven,” 
Gen. xlix, 18; “side,” Deut. i, 7; “ coasts,” Josh. ix, 1; 
“shore,” Judg. v, 17). 

Machôz (TIFT), a port or " haven” (Psa. cvii, 80). 


Iyim (O38), ialands, or the distant shores of the Medi- 
terrapean, which seemed such to the Hebrews (Isa. xx, 6; 


xxiii, 2,6; Ezek. xxvii, 6; Jer. ii, 10, etc.). 

Waves of the sen are represented (besides Gal, above) 
by Daki ("3%), literally (‘‘ wave,” Psa. xciii, 3); Mishbár 
aawa ), an overwhelming (metaphor. “ wave,” 2 Sam. 
xxii, 5; Pea. xlii, 7; “billow,” Jon. ii, 8); Bamdh (93), 
ahiah place, usually on land, but pnt (Job ix, 8) for a 
ridge ofthe sea. 

2. Tehôm (AWN), the deep, a poetical word for ocean, 


corresponding to our “ main” (Gen. viii, 2; Job xxviii, 
14; xxxviii, 6, 30; Prov. viii, 27, 28; Ezek. xxvi, 19; 
xxxi, 15; Jon. ii, 6; Hab. iii, 10; fully “the great deep,” 
Gen. vii, 115 Psa. xxxvi, 7; Isa. li, 10; Amos vii, 4); 
more rarely any other great mass of waters (as those 
covering the earth at Creation, Gen. i, 2; Pea. civ, 6; or 
the subterranean waters, Gen. xlix, 25; Deut. xxxiii, 13; 
also flvuods, Job xli, 32; Psa. xlii, 7; Ezek. xxxi, 4). In 
the plural (MAr) it designates either the surges of the 
sea (Exod. xiv, 5, 3; Pea. xxxiii, 7; lxxvii, 16; lxxviii, 
15; cvi, 9: Prov. iii, 20; viii, 24; Isa. Ixiii, 13), or its 
abysses (Psa. cvii, 26; cxxxv, 6; cxlviii, 7); occasionally 
the depths of the earth (lxxi, 20), as a supply of streams 
(Deut. viii, T). 


For these 


C. Aoorssorirs. 

These are such features as obviously affect the char- 
acter of the country for purposes of occupation, but not, 
like the foregoing, of a permanentiy essential nature. 

I. Internal (including natural cavities and grottos). 

1. Medrah (FINS), a cave (‘ hole,” Isa. ii, 19; “den,” 
xxxii, 14; Jer. vii, 11), Arab. Megharah; used as a proper 
name alone (Josh. xiii, 4), but generally with the adjunct 
of locality: of Adullam (1 Sam. xxii, 1; 2 Sam. xxiii, 13), 
Makkeduh (Josh. x, 16, etc.), Engedi (1 Sam. xxiv, 3), 
Obadiah (1 Kings xviii, 4), Zoar (Gen. xix, 30), Mach- 
pelah, Horeb (1 Kings xix, 9). 

2. Chôr (MM or M) and Chor (AAP), a hole in the 
earth or rock (1 Sam. xiv, 11; Job xxx, 6), hence in the 

roper names Horite, Hauran, Beth-horon, Horonaim, 

or-hagidgad. 

8. Mechillah (BIVA), a fissure or cavern (Isa. ii, 19). 


4. Minhardh (N33), a burrow or hiding-place (Judg. 
vi, 2). 
iD Superficial (including objects of natural growth, such 
as conspicuous and enduring vegetation). 


1. Yaar ("3"), a forest or dense growth of trees, but 


occasionally a thicket only (Isa. xxi, 13). In the historical 
books it is the usual name for the wooded tracts of Pal- 
estine, whether east or west of the Jordan; name the 
“forest of Hareth” (1 Sam. xxii, 5), “the forest of Leba- 
non” (1 Kings vii, 2; x, 17, 22: 2 Chron. ix, 16, 20), ** the 
wood of Ephraim” (2 Sam. xviii, 6, 8, 17; see also Josh. 
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xvii, 15, 18; 1 Sam. xiv, 25, 26: 2 Kings ii, 24). In the 
oetical parts of Scripture it often occurs, and is trans- 
ated “ forest” (but “ wood” in Deut. xix, 5; 1 Chron. xvi, 

33; Psa, lxxx, 13; Ixxxiii, 14; xcvi, 12; cxxxiii, 6; 

Eccles. ii, 6; Cant. ii, 3; Isa. vii, 2; Ezek. xxiv, 25; 

Mic. vii, 14). It forms an element of the names Kirjath- 
jearim and Mount Jearim (Josh. xv, 10). In two pas- 

sages (1 Sam. xiv, 27; Cant. v, 1) the word is applied to 

a honey-comb, which is the frequent product of forests. 

2. Chéresh (OAM), a wood, i. e. a thick growth of vege- 


tation, whether in a single tree or in a copse: thus in 
Ezek, xxxi, 3 it is used for the thick foliage (“shroud”) 
of the cedar; elsewhere for a limited piece of woods 
( “forests,” 2 Chron. xxvii, 4; “bough,” Isa. xvii, 9; 
“wood of Ziph,” 1 Sam. xxiii, 15, 16, 18, 19). 

3. lardês (OTB), a Persian word for a park or planta- 
tion of timber (*forest,” Neh. ii, 8) or fruit-trees (“ or- 
chard,” Eccles. ii, 5; Cant. iv, 13). 

4. Ets (Y3), a tree in the widest sense, whether an indi- 
vidual one (Gen. i, 29; ii, 16; Deut. xji, 2; Josh. x, 16 
[comp. Acts x, 38]; Isa. vii, 2, etc.) or ‘‘ wood” as its prod- 
uct (Exod. vii, 19: Lev. xi, 32; 1 Sam. vi, 14, etc.); 
hence “timber” (1 Kings v, 6, etc.), or a piece (“ stick,” 
Numb. xv, 32; 1 Kings xvii, 10); sometimes as wrought 
S staff” of a spear, 1 Sam. vii, 7; “handle” of an axe, 

eut. xix, 5). 

The most important or generally used names of particu- 
lar species of trees are the following, wh.ch do not always 
seem to be used exactly or distinctively : 

5. El in some of its various forms (all from day, bag, or 
DON, to be strong), which, according to Gesenius, are used 


thus: Eyl may be either an oak or a terebinth; where 
Allén is opposed to Elåh (as in Isa. vi, 18; Hos. iv, 13), 
the former is the oak, the latter the terebinth: on the 
other hand, all the words a pear to be interchangeable, for 
the same tree which is Al (Josh. xix, 33) is also Elén 
(Judg. iv, 11), while that which is Elôn (“ plain," ix, 6) is 
likewise Elah (Gen. xxxv, 4) and Alléh (Josh. xxiv, 26). 
The following are the several terms and their applica- 
tion: 

kyl (55%), in the sing., occurs only in the combination 
El-paran (Gen. xiv, 6); in the masc. plur. Eylim (otha: 
or DDN) of a collection of trees (oaks,“ Isa. i, 29; 


“trees,” lxi, 8; Ezek. xxxi, 14), and the proper name 
Elim (from the seventy palms there, Exod. xv, 27; xvi, 1; 


Numb. xxxiii, 9, 10). The fem. plur. Æylôth (MÌĐN) or 
Eyláth (PDN), as a proper name Eloth or Elath, proba- 
bly refers to the palm-grove at Akabah (Dent. ii, 8; 1 
Kings ix, 26; 2 Kings xiv, 22; xvi, 6; 2 Chron. viii, 17 ; 
xxvi, 2). 

Elåh (DN), designated a notable tree, perhaps the 


terebinth (“ oak,” Gen. xxxv, 4; Isa. i, 30; Ezek. vi, 13; 
“elms,” Hos. iv, 13 ; “ teil-tree,” Isa. vi, 13; with the art., 
Judg. vi, 11, 19; 2 Sam. xviii, 9, 10, 14; 1 Kings xiii, 14; 
“ Elah,” 1 Sam. xvii, 2, 19; xxi, 9). 

Eylén (DR), a similar notable tree, perhaps the oak 
(‘‘ plain” of Moreh, Gen. xii, 6; Deut. xi, 30; of Mamre, 
Gen. xiii, 18; xiv, 18; xviii, 1; of Zaanaim, Judg. iv, 11; 
of the pillar, ix, 6; of Meonenim, ver. 37; of Tabor, 1 
uD. x, 3), and also stands as a proper name, Elon (Josh. 
xix, 43) 

Tldn (JPN), a great tree (Dan. iv, 10, 11, 14, 20, 28, 26). 

Allah (FEN), a marked tree (‘‘oak,” Josh. xxiv, 26), as a 
prop. name Allah-mélek (“the king’s oak,” xix, 26). 

Allon (DN), the same (“ oak,” Gen. xxx, 8; Isa. xliv, 
14; Amos ii, 9; in connection with Elĉh, Isa. vi, 13; Hos. 
iv, 13; of Bashan, Isa. ii, 13; Ezek. xxvii, 6; Zech. xi, 3), 
and in the names Allon-bachuth (Gen. xxxv, 8) and Allon- 
zaanaim (Judg. iv, 11), or simply Allon (J osh. xix, 33). 

6. Eshel (DW), prob. the tamarisk (‘‘ tree,” 1 Sam. xxii, 
6; xxxi,13; “ grove,” Gen. xxi, 3). l 

T. Asherâh (MON), rendered in the A. V, “grove,” was 


an idolatrous image or pillar of Astarte (Judg. vi, 25-27), 
which, on account ofits height, was planted in the ground, 
Deut. xvi, 21; as at Samaria, 1 Kings xvi, 82, 33; 2 Kings 
x, 20; xvii, 16: at Bethel, xxiii, 15; at Ophrah, Judg. vi, 
25; and even at Jerusalem, 2 Kings xxi, 87; xxiii, 6; so 
ip the plur. BU WR, Baal’s cippi, 1 Kings xiv, 23, etc.) ; 
and hence the goddess herself (xv, 18, etc.). 

Among other species of trees that seem to have give 
names to localities we mention Rimmén, the pomegran- 
ate; Liz, the almond; Tamar, the palm; Shittéh (in the 
plur. Shittim), the acacia; Libnéh (or Libnah), the white 
poplar; and Réthem (Rithmah), the Spanish broom. 

II. Human structures (including residences or defences), 

whether collective or individual, public or private. 


1. ir (A°Y) or Ar ("3), a city (as always rendered in the 
A. V., except “town,” in Deut. iii, 5; 1 Sam. xvi, 4; xxiii, 
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T; xxvii, 5; Esth. ix,9; Jer. xix, 15; “court,” in 2 Kings 
xx, 4), designates a fortified place (x, 25; xvii, 9; xviii, 8; 
1 Chron. xi, 5, etc.), such as Jerusalem, Samaria, Jericho, 
etc., especially walled cities (Gen. xxiii, 10, 18; xxxiv, 20, 
24; Josh. viii, 29; x, 4; Judg. xvi, 2,3; Ruth iii, it; 1 Sam. 
xxiii, 7; 1 Kings iv, 13; xvil, 10; 1 Chron. xix, 9; 2 Chron. 
viii, 5, etc.), in contrast with others (Lev. xxv, 29, 81; 1 
Sam. vi, 18); but in one case (Deut. iii, 5) we have ‘ un- 
walled cities.” The former of these two cognate terms 
occurs as part of a proper name in Ir-hat-temarim (Deut. 
xxxiv, 3; Judg. i, 16; iii, 13; 2 Chron. xxviii, 15), Ir- 
ham-melach (Josh. xv, 62), Ir-shemesh (xix, 41), Ir-nahash 
(1 Chron. iv, 12), Ir-ha-heres (Isa. xix. 18), Rechoboth-ir 
(Gen. x, 11); the latter as Ar (Numb. xxi, 15; Deut. ii, 
9, 18, 29). or Ar-Moab (Numb, xxi, 28; xxii, 36; Isa. 
XV, 1). 

2. Kirydah (IP), a town, apparently the ancient (hence 
the Canaanitish Kirjath) and poetical (but proverbial, 
Deut. ii, 36; iii, 4; 1 Kings i, 41,45; or Samaritan, Ezra 
iv, 10, 12, 18, 15, 16, 19, 21) word for a city (Numb. xxi, 28; 
Psa. lxviii, 2: Isa. xxv, 2), expecially in the proper names 
Kirjath, Kirjathaim, Kirjath-arba, Kirjath-hnzoth, Kir- 
jath-jearim, Kirjath-arim, Kirjath-baal, Kirjath-sepher, 
Kirjath-sannah, Kerioth, and Kartch. ; 

8. Peraz@h (IMB, only with the plur. Perazéth, MIWA, 


and the collective Perazén, {T9p, or Perazi, “¥™B), an 
unwalled town or open village of considerable size and 
character (Deut. iii, 5; 1 Sam. vi, 18; Esth. ix, 19; Ezek. 
xxxviii, 11; Zech. ii, 4; but “villages” in Judg. v, 7, 11; 
Hab. iii, 14, means chiefs), and in the designation of the 
Perizzites, or inhabitants of open villages. 

4. Kaphdér (^DD), a hamlet or small collection of houses 
(“ village,” 1 Sam. vi, 18; 1 Chron. xxvii, 25; Cant. vii, 
11), occurs chiefly in combination as a proper name: Che- 
phar-ha-Ammonai (Josh. xviii, 24), Chephirah (ix, 17), Ca- 
phar-saba (1 Macc. vii, 31), Capernaum, and many Tal- 
mudic places (Caphar), like the Arab. Kefr. 

5. Chatsér (ASM), a village (literally an enclosure), orig- 
inally a “court” or vestibule (as of the Tabernacle, Exod. 
xxvii, 9, etc.; or Temple, 1 Kings vi, 36; 2 Kings xxi, 57; 
of a palace, xx, 4; Esth. i, 5; Jer. xxxvi, 20; comp. 22; 
prison, Neh. iii, 25; Jer. xxii, 2, etc.; or even of a com- 
mon house, 2 Sam. xvii, 18), but topographically designat- 
ing a permanent Bedawin eucampment of tent-cloths 
spread over stone walls (Gen. xxv, 16; Isa. xlii, 11), such 
as the Hazerim dwelt in (Deut. ii, 23). It appears espe- 
cially in the proper names Hazeroth, Hazar-addar, Hazar- 
enar, Hazar-gaddah, Hazar-hat-ticon, Hazar-shual, Hazar- 
ensah (or -susim), and (in a slightly changed form, Chatsôr, 
Nxxyy Hazor. 

6. Chavudh (ma), in the plur. (Chavôth, 55M), a tent- 
village of a more temporary or frail character than the 
preceding, as not being surrounded by any defence 
(“town,” Numb. xxxii, 41; Josh. xiii, 30; 1 Kings iv, 13; 
1 Chron. ii, 23; ‘‘ Havoth,” Deut. iii, 14; Judg. iv, 13). 

The following are rather separate erections or fortifica- 
tions than congregated abodes, but they are of a fixed 
character in distinction from the simple and primitive 


Ohel OTIN), or “tent.” For all these the general name is 


Bayith (3), a house (as almost always rendered in the 
A. V.), which is the common expression for a fixed habita- 
tion (very generally as built (from na] of substantial 
materials, but occasionally a frailer structure, Gen. xxvii, 
15; Judg. xviii, 31; 1 Sam. i, 7; 2 Kings xviii, 7; Job viii, 
14), and for a permanent dwelling (as appears from the 
form of the letter called from it, 3, which represents the 


three sides of a house, the other being left open for a door- 
way). The main element of the firmer and most endur- 


ing of these erections is denoted by the word Kir "°P, 
cognate with Kirjah above), a wall (as of a house, whether 
exterior or interior, Lev. xiv, 37; 1 Sam. xx, 25; 1 Kings 
vi, 5; Ezek. xxiii, 14, etc. ; hence the side of an altar, Lev. 
i, 5: v, 9; a fence or enclosure, Numb. xxii, 25; and the 
wall of a town, only xxxv, 4; ns the distinctive term for 
this last is Chomdéh, mAT; gee Josh. ii, 15, where both 


occnr together), which itself is also used as a proper name, 
Kir (both in Moab, Isa. xv, 1; comp. 2 Kings iii, 25; Isa. 
Xvi, 7, 11; Jer. xlviii, 31,36; and in Assyria, 2 Kings xvi, 
9; Isa. xxii, 6; Amos i, 5; ix, 7). 

T. Heykdl Om), a palace or large edifice for royalty 


(Prov. xxx, 28; Isa. xxxix, 7; Dan. i,'4, etc.), especially 
the temple of Jehovah at Jernsalem (2 Kings xxiv, 13; 2 
Chron. iii, 17; Jer. 1, 28; Hag. ii, 15: Zech. vi, 14, 15; else- 
where distinguished by the epithet “ holy,” or denoted by 
“ Lord’s house”); and so of the tabernacle previously (1 
Sam. i, 9; iii,3; Psa. v,8; poetically for the heavens, xi, 
4, = ), specifically for the holy place (1 Kings vi, 5, 
etc.). 


8. Birdh mna), a citadel (a word of wide etymological 
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affinities, all denoting strength of defence [see Bagts]), a 
term of later Hebrew (for the acropolis adjoining the Tem- 


‘ple, Neh. ii, 8; vii, 2; or the Temple itself, 1 Chron. xxix, 


1, 19) or Chaldaic use (the Persian ‘‘palace,’’? Ezra vi, 2; 
Neh. i, 7; Esth. i, 2; ii, 8; iii, 15; viii, 14; ix, 6, etc. ; Dan. 
viii, 2), and in the plur. (‘‘castles,” 2 Chron. xvii, 12: 
xxvii, 4) , . 

9. Armôn (YANN), once (Amos iv, 8) Harmôn (ANT, 
the keep or harem of a “ palace,” a poetical term (1 Kings 
xvi, 18; 2 Kings xv, 25; 2 Chron. xxxvi, 19; Psa. xlviii, 3, 
13; Isa. xxv, 2; Jer. xvii, 21; Amos i, 4; ii, 2, etc.). 

10. Tirdh (TIN), a Bedawin castle (Gen. xxv,16; Numb. 
xxxi, 10; “palace,” Ezek. xxv, 4). 

11. Mibtedr my32), a fortress, commonly used with Zr 
(‘fenced city,” Numb. xxxii, 17, 36; Josh. x, 20; xix, 35; 
1 Sam. vi, 18; 2 Kings iii, 19; x, 2; xvii, 9; xviii, 8; 3 
Chron, xvii, 19); such as Tyre (Josh. xix, 29; 2 Sam. 
xxiv, 7), frequent in the poetical books (‘‘fortress,” or 
**defenced city,” Psa. Ixxix, 40; Isa. xvii, 3: Jer. i, 8; 
Noh. iii, 12, etc.), as well as in the historical (‘“ strong- 
hold,” Numb. xiii, 19; 2 Kings viii, 12). Cognate is Bit- 
aaron (“ stronghold,” Zech. ix, 12). 

12. Matsôr (79879) or Metsuradh (PVA), a fort (A. V. 
“fort,” “fenced,” ‘“stronzhold;” etc.), either alone (2 
Chron. xi, 10) or with fr (viii, 5; xi, 5, 10, 11, 23; xiii, 4; 
xiv, 6), to denote the fortified towns of Judah and Benja- 
min, once (Zech. ix, 3) Tyre: and (especially in the poeti- 
cal books) for offensive works of a siege (‘‘siege,’’ *‘ bul- 
warks,” or “fort,” Dent. xx, 19, 20; xxviii, 5, 3; Isa. xxix; 
Nah. iii, 14, etc.). As a proper name (2 Kings xix, 24; Isa. 
xxxvii, 25; xix, 6) Mazor seems to denote Egypt (Miz- 
raim). 

The remaining terms are rather designations of tem- 
porary and natural protection than artificial and settled 
abodes. ; . 

13. Madz (19373), a stronghold, such as a “rock” (Judg. 


vi, 26), elsewhere poetically as an attributive for military 
strength (‘‘fort,” “fortress,” “stronghold,” “ strength,” 
Psa. xxvii, 1; such as Tyre, Isa. xxiii, 4, 11,14; or Egypt, 
XXX, 2, 3; Zech. xxx, 15). 

14. Maôn (1133) or Meonåh (35373), a secure dwelling- 
place, as of Jehovah (at Shiloh, 1 Sam. ii, 29, 82; at Jeru- 
salem, Psa. xxvi, 8; lxviii, 5; Ixxvi, 2); and so a den (of a 
lion, Job xxxviii, 40; Psa, civ, 22; Cant. iv,8; Nah. ii, 11, 
12; Amos iii, 4; or other beast, Job xxxvii, S; Jer. ix, 11; 
x, 22; xlix, 33; li, 37). 

15. Metsdd (1372) or Metsudâh (m17), a lair (from 


the idea of hunting), prop. of wild beasts and hence of 
birds (Job xxxix, 28; Jer. xlviii, 41; Ezek. xvii, 20); f'e- 
quent in the poetical books (‘‘ munition,” *‘fortress,” 
“ defence”) in connection with Séla and 7s%r p and topo- 
graphically applied to the hill forts of Judæa (“‘ hold,” 1 

am. xxii, 4,5; xxiv, 22; 2 Sam. xxiii, 14; 1 Chron. xi, 16; 
xii, 8,16; ‘*fort,” Ezek. xxxiii, 27; “stronghold,” Judg. vi, 
2; 1 Sam. xxiii, 14, 19, 29), especially Zion (“ hold,” 2 Sam. 
v, 17; 1 Chron. xi, 16: “fort,” 2 Sam. v, 9; ‘‘castle,” 1 
Chron. xi, 5,7; “stronghold,” 2 Sam. v, 7). 

16. Sôk (JO) or Sukkah (FIDO), a booth or canopy of 
leafy bonghs, as a habitation for man or beast (* booth,” 
Lev. xxiii, 42, 43; Neh. viii, 14, 15, 16,17; Job xxxi, 20; 
Jon. iv, 5; “pavilion,” Psa. xxxi, 20; ‘*cottuge,’’ Isa. i, S; 
“tabernacle,” iv, 6), such as Jacob constructed (Gen. xxi, 
17), and the Israelites occupied during the Festival of 
“Tabernacles” (Lev. xxiii, 43, in commemoration of their 
first stopping-place out of Egypt, ‘*Succoth,” Exod. xiii, 
20), and hence applied to the retreat of the lion (“ den,” 
Psa. x,9; “covert,” Job xxxviii, 40; Jer. xxv, 38), and to 
Jerusalem, Jehovah's retreat (Psa. lxxvi, 2), to military 
tents (‘‘tent,”” 2 Sam. xi, 11; ‘‘pavilion,” 1 Kings xx, 12, 
16), and to the clouds (‘‘ tabernacle,” Job xxxvi, 29; “ pa- 
vilion,” 2 Sam. xxii, 12; Psa. xviii, 11). 

17. Mistdr (DDX&VD), a covert or hiding-place (A. V. 
‘*secret” place, etc.), once (Isa. iv, 6, “ covert”) Mistor 
(711107), as a shelter from the elements (Isa. iv, 6), or 
concealment (Jer. xiii, 17; xxiii, 24; xix, 10), and espe- 
cially the lurking-place of lions (Psa. xvii, 12; Lam. iii, 
10) and of violent men (Psa. x, 8, 9; lxiv, 4; Heb. iii, 
14). 


In connection with this whole subject, we may add 
that we have had frequent illustrations, in the aptness 
with which geographical names are given in the Bible. 
of that nice sense of locality which a simple people, 
especially one of nomadic instincts, invariably exhibits. 
Indeed, the whole Hebrew language is an exemplitica- 
tion, particularly in the varied import of the nearly 
synonomous roots, which unfortunately the lexicons 
generally fail accurately to distinguish, of the close ob- 
servance of all physical traits. In like manner the de- 


TOR 


scriptions of locality, which, to a modern Occidental, 
often seem vague and casual, are generally found, when 
carefully scanned, to be remarkably precise and graphic, 
a fact which later travellers are beginning to appreci- 
ate. Instances of this abound in the dooms-day book 
of Joshua, and many of them we have pointed out un- 
der the art. TRIBE. A question of much practical im- 
portance has arisen respecting the lists of towns in the 
various tribes given in that book, whether they are ar- 
ranged in geographical order. The presumption, grow- 
ing out of the minute character of the delineation, evi- 
dently copied from some memorandum of survey, is in 
favor of such accuracy, and this is confirmed by the 
fact now well recognised by commentators, that the 
list of nations mentioned in Acts ii, 9-11 proceeds reg- 
ularlv from the East to the West. Lieut. Conder, in 
his papers in the Quar. Reports of the “Pal. Explor. 
Fund,” bases many of his proposed identifications of 
places on this theory, which he elaborately defends. 
We are inclined, however, to doubt its trustworthiness 
for that purpose, as the Oriental mind is not so uni- 
formly methodical as this view implies; and we have 
fuund very frequent reason to depart from such a rule 
in the indications of identification that we have pointed 
out under the various places named. 


Tor. See TURTLE. 


Torah (fully Masséketh Sépher Torah, "BO NTON 
mM), or Treatise of the Law, is a Talmudic treatise 
containing enactments as to the manner in which, and 
the material on which, the law is to be written. The 
five chapters of which this treatise consist are full of 
information, especially the first and fourth; the former 
containing some notices concerning the Sept., the latter 
bearing on the sacred text. As to the Sept., see, under 
that head, Tudmudic Notices concerning the Septuagint, in 
this Cyclop, The fourth chapter gives the passages in 
which the word G58 denotes the Deity or has a dif- 
ferent signification. ‘These differences are also noticed in 
correct editions of the Hebrew text by the words WP 
and 54M, i. e. holy or profane, thus enabling the student 
at once to discern whether DMR should be translated 
God or gods, or judges, etc. This treatise has been ed- 
ited, with six others, by Kirchheim (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1851), under the title MSP MMsoym Faw 
misa>wiss; also with the Latin title, Septem Libri 
Talmudict Parvi Ilerosolymitant quos nunc primum se- 
cundum MS. e Bibliotheca Clarissimi Carmolii edidit, 
ete. (B.P.) 


Torch is the occasional rendering in the A. V. of 
1155, lappid (Zech. xii, 6), which usually signifies 
(and is translated) a lamp ; and so Aapzrac (John xviii, 
3). In Nah. ii, 3 [ Heb. 4] it represents map, peladah, 
which rather signifies iron. See STEEL. 





Ancient Roman Torches: a. Lantern from the Column of 
Trajan; b,c. Flambeans from various sculptures. 


The distinc- | 
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TORGAU, CONVENTION OF 





Modern Oriental Torches: 1. Persian; 2. Arabian. 


tion in the East between a torch and a lantern (q. v.) is 
not very marked. as both are often but forms of flam- 
beaus. See Lamp. A flaming torch is sometimes 
quoted by the prophets as the symbol of great anger 
and destruction (Zech. xii. 6). So also Isaiah (vii, 4) 
compares Rezin, king of Syria, and the king of Israel, 
two bitter enemies to Ahaz, king of Judah, to “two 
tails of smoking firebrands.” See FIRERRAND. 


Tordesillas, Mosrs, a Jewish writer who flour- 
ished in 1373 at Avila, in Spain, is the author of “139 
MIVANNM, in which he critically examines 125 passages of 
the Old Test. regarded by the Christians as Messianic. 
This work originated through acontroversy which he had 
had with a Jewish convert at Avila; and, for the bene- 
fit of the congregations of Avila and Toledo. he collected 
all the material, which he laid down in his MSN “t3, 
forming the second part of a work bearing the general 
title "ISM ©, the first part of it being entitled "ty 
mus. See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 435; De’ Rossi, Dizio- 
nario Storico (Germ. trausl.), p. 317 sq., and Biblioth. 
Jud. Antichrist. p. 26. (B. P.) 


Torgau, CONVENTION OF. Among the German Re- 
formers there was considerable difference of opinion on 
various subjects, which opinions were advanced and sup- 
ported with great warmth. All good men friendly to 
the new Church were desirous of a termination of so 
many bitter contests, because it was manifest that the 
papists turned them to their own advantage. After an 
unsuccessful endeavor to bring about a settlement of 
these controversies by a conference at Altenburg, it 
was thought best that a formula or book should be 
drawn up by wise and moderate theologians, in which 
these controversies should be examined and decided. 
James Andrei, a theologian of Tübingen, was appoint- 
ed to this work in 1659. This business was hastened 
by the conduct of Kaspar Peucer, son-in-law of Melanc- 
thon, who, with others, endeavored in 1570 to aLolish 
throughout Saxony the doctrine of Luther respecting 
the Lord’s supper, and introduce instead that of Cal- 
vin. [n1571 they explicitly declared their dissent from 
Luther respecting the doctrine of the supper and the 
person of Christ; and, the better to accomplish their 
wishes, they introduced into the schools a catechism 
drawn up by Pezel, and favorable to the doctrine of 
Calvin. Accordingly the elector Augustus summoned 
a convention of theologians at Torgau in 1574. Hav- 
ing clearly learned the views of the Crypto-Calvinists, 
as they were generally called, he treated them with se- 
verity, imprisoning some and banishing others. After 
various consultations, James Andrei especially, in a 
convention of many divines assembled at Torgau, by 
order of Augustus, drew up the treatise designed to bring 
peace to the Reformed Church, and which received the 
name of the Book of Torgau. This book, after being 
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examined and amended by many theologians, was again 
submitted to certain select divines assembled at Ger- 
many, and resulted in the famous Formula of Concord 
(q.v.). See Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History, V, iii, 151 sq. 


Toribio, ALronso MoNGROVEJO, St., a Spanish prel- 
ate, was born at Mayorga in 1538, and studied at Valla- 
dolid, giving himself meanwhile to the most austere form 
of religious life. From this he was called, in 1575, to 
the College of San Salvador. In 1580 he was made 
archbishop of Lima; he was consecrated at Seville, and 
immediately departed for Peru. . He entered Lima May 
24, 1581. The diocese covered a large extent of terri- 
tory, and the means of communication were very poor; 
but Toribio determined to make a tour of it in person. 
He sent evangelists into the remote districts, and did 
all in his power to elevate the Indians, who became 
much attached to him. His liberality was great, and 
crowds of poor people would wait at his door for alms. 
His knowledge of the language rendered access to the 
people easy, and his labors were incessant. But the 
fatigue of his long journeys and the warm climate 
proved fatal, and Toribio died during his third episco- 
pal tour, March 23, 1606. He was beatitied by Clement 
XI in 1679, and canonized in 1726. See Prescott, Con- 
quest of Peru, iv, 3; Pinelo, Vida de Don Toribio, Arzo- 
bispo de Lima (Madrid, 1653).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, 8. V. 

Tor’mah (Heb. Tormah’, MONN, deceit; Sept. èv 
Kpugy Vv. r. perà Owowy; Vulg. clam) occurs only in 
the margin of Judg. ix, 31, as the alternative render- 
ing of the Hebrew word which in the text is given as 
“privily.” By a few commentators it has been conject- 
ured that the word was originally the same with Aru- 
mah (q. v.) in ver. 41, one or the other having been cor- 
rupted by the copyists. This appears to have been first 
started by Kimchi. It is adopted by Junius and Tre- 
mellius; but there is little to be said either for or against 
it, and it will probably always remain a mere conject- 
ure. 


Tormentor (Basavıorhç, Matt. xviii, 34) signifies 
one who examines by torture, and is derived from ga- 
cavičw, which in its passive form means to be tossed 
as by the waves of the sea. Torture, judicially applied, 
must be distinguished from punishment, however cruel 
and barbarous it may be; whether it be capital, as im- 
palement or crucifixion; or secondary, as the putting- 
out of the eyes, or any other kind of mutilation., For 
torture was not intended to act fatally, nor was it, when 
so denominated, inflicted as a part of a judicial sentence. 
See TorturE. It was usually employed to extort con- 
fession or evidence, as when Claudins Lysias, the chief 
captain, commanded Paul to be brought into the castle 
and “ examined by scourging” (Acts xxii, 24). In the 
text first cited it is used as the means of obtaining pay- 
ment of a debt. The “tormentors” there referred to are 
the jailers, who were allowed to scourge and torture 
the poor debtors in their care, in order to get money 
from them for the grasping creditors, or else to excite 
the compassion of friends and obtain the amount of 
the debt from them. In early times of Rome there 
were certain legal tortures, in the shape, at least, of a 
chain weighing fifteen paunds, and a pittance of food 
barely sufficient to sustain life (see Arnold, Hist. of 
Rome, i, 136), which the creditor was allowed to apply 
to the debtor for the purpose of bringing him to terms; 
and, no doubt, they often did not stop here. The inci- 
dent was one with which the hearers of our Lord’s par- 
ables were, no doubt, familiar, and its introduction here 
shows how savage and tyrannical was the spirit of 
the age. It is no small mark of the mild and equi- 
table spirit of the legislation of Moses that it did not 
recognise the use of torture in judicial trials. See 
CORPORAL INFLICTIONS. For the “torment” or tym- 
panism of 2 Macc. vi, 19, 28, see EXECUTION; PUNISH- 
MENT. 
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Torquemada (Lat. Turrecremata), Juan de, a 
celebrated Spanish Dominican, was born at Valladolid 
in 1388. He became a friar in 1403; accompanied his 
superior to the Council of Constance in 1417; graduated 
from the University of Paris in 1424; taught theology 
there; was admitted doctor of the Sorbonne in 1429; 
and was successively chosen prior of the Dominican con- 
vents of Valladolid and Toledo. In 1431 he was sent 
by pope Eugenius IV to the Council of Basle, where he 
strenuously supported the court of Rome, and contrib- 
uted to the condemnation of the doctrines of Wycliffe 
and Huss. He attended, in 1439, the Council of Florence 
as papal commissary, and was foremost in drawing up 
the “articles of reunion” between the Greek and Latin 
churches, and received from the pope the title of “ de- 
fender of the faith.” He was created cardinal Dec. 18, 
1439; and in the year following attended, in the pope’s 
name, the Council of Bourges, where he kept the French 
prelates on the side of the pope. He became bishop 
of Palestrina in 1455, and of Sabina in 1464. His death 
took place at Rome, Sept. 26, 1468. His principal works 
are, Meditationes Joannis de Turrecremata, etc. (Rome, 
1467, fol.; Augsburg, 1472, fol.; and many later editions): 
—Questiones Spiritualis Convivii Delicias Proeferentes 
super Evangeliis (Rome, 1477, fol.; Nuremburg, 1478) : 
—Commentarii in Decretum Gratiani (Lyons, 1519, 6 
vols. fol. ; Venice, 1578; Rome, 1726). Many other of 
his writings remain unpublished. See Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Torquemada, Tomas de, the first inquisitor- 
general of Spain, was born in 1420, and was a monk of the 
Order of St. Dominic at Torquemada, Spain, and prior of 
the monastery of Santa Cruz at Segovia. He was ap- 
pointed by Ferdinand and Isabella inquisitor-general in 
1483; and confirmed in that post Oct. 17 of that year 
by pope Innocent VIII, who gave him the title of * con- 
fessor of sovereigns.” Inthe course of sixteen years he 
gave to the flames no less than eight thousand eight 
hundred victims, besides executing nearly as many in 
effigy, condemning ninety thousand to perpetual impris- 
onment and other severe punishments, and expelling 
from Spain above eight hundred thousand Jews. In 
his later years his authority was curtailed by the ap- 
pointment of four colleagues by order of pope Alexan- 
der VI. He died at Avila, Sept. 16, 1498. See Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Torre, LELIO DELLA, professor in the Rabbinic Col- 
lege at Padua, was born in the year 1804. When six- 
teen years of age he was teacher in Turin, and in 
1826 he was appointed preacher there. When, in 1827, 
the Rabbinical school was opened at Padua, he was ap- 
pointed one of its professors. He died July 9, 1872. 
Torre wrote in German, Italian, French, and Hebrew. 
Of his publications we mention, Specchio, ossia Tavola 
Senottica delle Conjugazioni Ebraiche secondo le Regole 
dell’ A nalogia, etc. (Padua, 1828) :— Cinque Discorsi detti 
in Padova, con Annotazioni (ibid. 1834) :—Della Soci- 
alità della Legge Mosaica (ibid. 1836) :— Della Condi- 
zione degli Ebrei sotto [ Imperio Germanico nel Medio 
Evo (ibid. 1842) :—B"b7n ©, J Salmi Volgarizzati sui 
Testo Massoretico, ed TUusirati con Argomenti e Note (Vi- 
enna, 1845):—MIX "PB, Sentenze dei Padre, Nuovo 
Traduzione, etc. (2d ed. Padua, 1862). See Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iti, 485 sq.; Kayserling, Bibliothek jüdischer Kan- 
zelredner, in Homiletisches u. literarisches Beiblatt to 
the second vol. (Berlin, 1872), p. 58; Servi, in Educa- 
tore Israelitico, July 15,1872. (B. P.) 


' Torrentius (Van der Beken), Lavinus, a Flem- 
ish Roman Catholic divine, was born at Ghent in 
1525. Educated first at Louvain, he went thence to 
Bologna, in order to study civil law and antiquities. 
There he so distinguished himself by his skill iu po- 
lite literature, especially poetry, that he became known 
to the literati of Europe. He took holy orders, and 
was at length raised to the bishopric of Antwerp. 
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Hence he was translated to the metropolitan church 
of Mechlin, where he died, in 1595. Torrentius 
founded a college of Jesuits at Louvain, to which 
he left his library, coina, etc. Besides Latin Poems 
(Antwerp, 1594; printed by Plantin), he wrote Com- 
snentartes upon Suetonius (1592) and Horace (1608, 
4to). ` 

Torrey, Joseph, D.D., a Congregational divine, 
‘was born at Rowley, Mass., Feb. 2, 1797 ; and graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1816. After studying theol- 
ogy at Andover, he became in 1819 pastor of a Congre- 
gational Church at Royalton, Vt. In 1827 he accepted 
the professorship of Greek and Latin in the University 
-of Vermont, which position he retained until 1842, when 
he was chosen professor of intellectual and moral phi- 
dJosophy. This chair he occupied until his death, at 
Burlington, Vt., Nov. 26, 1867, He was president of the 
“aniversity from 1863 to 1865. Mr. Torrey was the au- 
thor of a posthumous volume of Lectures :—A Theory of 
Art (1875) :—editor of the Remains of President James 
Marsh (1843) :—Select Sermons of President Worthing- 
ton Smith (1861); to both of which he prefixed care- 
‘fully prepared Memoirs :—and translator of Neander’s 
General History of the Christian Religion and Church 
4 Boston, 1854, 5 vols.). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8. V. 


Torrey, Reuben, a Congregational minister, 
‘was born at Weymouth, Mass., April 3, 1789, and 
was a graduate of Brown University in the class of 
1816. He was licensed to preach in 1817 by the 
Rhode Island Congregational Consociation, and, 
while pursuing his theological studies, preached 
more or less in different places. He was ordained 
in May, 1820, and became pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Eastford, Conn., where he remain- 
ed for twenty years (1820-40). On resigning, he 
-acted as a supply of the pulpit of the Church in 
North Mansfield, Conn., for two years (1841-43), 
and for the next five years (1843-48) was pastor 
of the Church in Prospect, Conn. Subsequently he 
was pastor for seven or eight years of the Church 
in North Madison,.Conn., and in 1852 removed to 
Elmwood, a part of Providence, R. I., to take charge 
-of a Church newly formed in that section of the city. 
His pastorate with this Church continued for eight 
years (1852-60). The remainder of his life was 
spent in Providence, where he died, Sept. 22, 1870. 
<J. C. S.) 


Torrigiano, PIETRO, a celebrated Italian sculptor, 
was born at Florence about 1472. He studied the an- 
tiquities in the gardens of Lorenzo the Magnificent in 
company with Michael Angelo; but, becoming jealous 
of the growing distinction of the latter, he assaulted 
him so violently that he was obliged to leave Florence. 
He went to Rome, where he was employed by pope 
Alexander VI; but he afterwards gave up his profes- 
sion, and became a soldier under the duke of Valentino, 
and also under Vitelli and Piero de’ Medici. He again 
returned to his profession, and, executing several bronze 
figures for some Florentine merchants, accompanied 
them to England. He was employed by Henry VIII in 
erecting the tomb of Henry VII in Westminster Abbey, 
which was completed in 1519, and, it is supposed, the 
tomb of Margaret, countess of Richmond, in Henry VII's 
Chapel. He left England finally in 1519, and visited 
Spain, where he executed several pieces of sculpture for 
convents, etc., and, among others, a group of the Virgin 
and Infant, This was so beautiful that the duke de Ar- 
cos commissioned him to make a copy of it, promising 
liberal payment. Disappointed in receiving a large 
‘quantity of copper coin, amounting to only thirty duc- 
ats, he seized a mallet and shivered the work into a 
thousand pieces. The duke accused him to the Inquisi- 
tion as a sacrilegious heretic for destroying a figure 
of the Holy Virgin. Torrigiano was condemned, but 
avoided the ignominious end which awaited him by 
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starving himself. He died in 1522, See Spooner, Biog. 
Dict. of Fine Arts, s. v. 

Tortoise (AX, tsdb, so called, according to Gese- 
nius, from moving slowly; Sept. ò cpoxddeAo¢ ò xep- 
oatog; Vulg. crocodilus) uccurs only in Lev. xi, 29 as 
the name of some unclean animal. Bochart (Hieroz. ii, 
463) with much reason refers the Heb. term to the kin- 
dred Arabic dhab, “a large kind of lizard, ’ which, from 
the description of it as given by Damir, appears to be 
the Psammosaurus scincus, or Monitor terrestris of 
Cuvier (Regne Anim. ii, 26). This lizard is the waran 
el-hard of the Arabs, i.e. the land- waran (Varanus 
arenarius), in contradistinction from the waran el-buhr, 
i, e. the water-lizard (Monitor Niloticus). It is common 
enough in the deserts of Palestine and North Africa. 
It is probably the xpoxddeXoc yepoatog of Herodotus 
(iv, 192) and Dioscorides (ii, 71), or perhaps their 
oxtyxoc, the Scincus officinalis. See SNAIL. ‘Ine 
land-monitor (Psammosaurus sctncus) is a lizard three 
or four feet in length, which, living in the sandy and 
rocky wastes, subsists on the beetles and other small 
animals that are found in such arid situations. It is of 


a yellowish or dusky tint, with darker green spots and 
bands, and with yellow claws, Tristram, however, 
thinks the animal in question is the “ Uromastiz spi- 
nipes, a large species of lizard very common in the des- 





ert and sands of North Africa and Arabia. It is also 
well known in the Judean wilderness, living in holes 
of the rocks and burrowing in the sand. It sometimes 
attains the length of two feet. Its most peculiar char- 
acteristic is its powerful spiny tail, broad and massive, 
and incrusted with close rows of stout prickly scales, 
This is its weapon of defence, which it uses with effect 
against its assailant. Its color is grass green, spotted 
with brown, but darker when irritated. It has a slow 
and awkward gait, turning its head from side to side 
with great caution as it walks. It rarely bites, but 
when it does so nothing will induce it to relinquish its 
grasp. It feeds chiefly on beetles, but will attack larger 
animals, even chickens, when in confinement. It is 
eaten by the Arabs” (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 255). 
See LIZARD. 

The same Hebrew word 34, tsob, is translated “cov- 
ered [wagons]” in Numb. vii, 3, and the same idea 
seems to be prominent in Isa. lxvi, 20, where our trans- 
lators have rendered it “litters.” According to Gese- 
nius, it means in both these passages a sedan or palan- 
quin (so called from being gently borne). See LITTER. 

Several kinds of tortoise inhabit Palestine and the 
surrounding regions. Among the land-tortoises the 
bordered tortoise (Testudo marginata ), probably the 
xeAwvn xepoaia of Aristotle—a little species closely re- 
sembling the common 7. Greca—replaces this latter in 
Egypt and the coast of Barbary; and a near ally, 7. 
Mauritanica, extends throughout North Africa and 
Western Asia, from Algiers to the Caspian. Besides 
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Water-tortoise of Palestine (Emys Caspica). 


these, several marsh-tortoises (Emys, etc.) are common 
in the fresh waters of those regions, and are particular- 
ly troublesome to horses wading or drinking (see Wood, 
Bible Animals, p. 507 sq.). See ZOOLOGY. 


Tortosa, Councit or (Concilium Dertusense). This 
council was held in Tortosa, a cathedral city of Catalo- 
nia, Spain, in 1429, by Peter, cardinal de Foix. All the 
prelates and many ecclesiastics of the kingdoms of Ar- 
agon and Valencia, and of the principality of Catalo- 
nia, attended. The king’s letters-patent confirming the 
liberties and immunities of the Church were read, and 
at the end of the fourth session twenty canons were ap- 
proved and published. 


_ 4, Orders that all beneficed clerks and ecclesiastics in 
holy orders shall keep breviaries, in order that they may 
‘gay the office privately when hindered from attending in 
the choir. 

A Forbids the elevation of unworthy persons to holy 
orders. i 
' 6. Orders curates every Sunday to teach by catechising 
some part of the things necessary to be known by Chris- 
tians in order to salvation, which it declares to be as fol- 
lows: (1.) What they ought to believe, contained in the ar- 
ticles of the faith. (2.) What they ought to pray for, con- 
tained in the Lord’s Prayer. (3.) at they ought to keep, 
contained in the ten commandments. (4.) What they 
ought to avoid, viz. the seven mortal sins. (5.) What they 
ought to desire, viz. the joys of Paradise. (6.) What they 
ought to fear, viz. the pains of hell. 

9. Orders neophytes to bring their children to church 
within eight days after their birth, in order that they may 
receive baptism. 

15. Forbids the delegates of the holy see to go beyond 
their commission. 


See Mansi, Concil. xii, 406.—Landon, Manual of Coun- 
cils, & V. 


Torture (Lat. torquere, to twist) is pain inflicted as 
a judicial instrument for extracting evidence from un- 
willing witnesses or confessions from accused persons. 
The practice is an ancient one. In ancient Athens 
slaves were always examined by torture, and their evi- 
dence seems on this account to have been deemed more 
valuable than that of freemen. Any one might give 
up his slave to torture, or demand that of his opponent, 
and a refusal to do so was considered as a strong pre- 
‘sumption against a person. No free Athenian could be 
examined by torture, and it was not inflicted upon Ro- 
man freemen or citizens until the time of the emperors. 
Then it was sometimes inflicted upon even freemen to 
extract evidence of the crime of læsa majestas, and thus 
it became a part of the Code of Justinian. Hence it was 
adopted during the Middle Ages by all European states 
in which the Roman law was made the basis of legis- 
lation. It was adopted early and extensively by the 
Italian municipalities. In Germany elaborate appara- 
tus for its infliction existed, not merely in the dungeons 
of the feudal castles, but in the vaults beneath the town- 
halls of Nuremberg and Ratisbon, where the various 
implements used are yet to be seen. It continued to 
be practiced in the prisons of Germany until they were 
visited by Howard, in 1770. It ceased to be a part of 
the judicial system in France in 1789; and in Scotland 
it was still in frequent use after the Restoration, and 
was only abolished by 7 Anne, c. 21, sec. 5. In Russia 
it was done away with in 1801. In the United States 
it has never been reckoned an adjunct of judicial ex- 
amination. 

The first instance we have of its use in England is in 
1310, in aid of the ecclesiastical law, during the strug- 
gle between pope Clement V and the Templars. Ed- 
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ward II, when requested to sanction the infliction of 
torture by the inquisitors in the case of certain Tem- 
plars accused of heresy and apostasy, at first refused, 
but, on a remonstrance by Clement, he referred the mat- 
ter to the council, and on the recommendation of the 
council the inquisitors were authorized to put the ac- 
cused to torture, but without mutilation or serious in- 
jury to the person or effusion ot blood. During the 
Tudor period, the council assumed the power of direct- 
ing torture-warrants to the lieutenants of the Tower 
and other officers against state-prisoners, and occasion- 
ally also against persons accused of other serious crimes. 
Under James I and Charles I torture was less resorted 
to, and only in state-trials, It was inflicted for the last 
time in May, 1640. The worst application of torture 
was found in the hands of the Inquisition. In 1282 
pope Innocent IV called on the secular powers to put to 
the torture persons accused of heresy in order to extract 
confessions against themselves and others, The neces- 
sity of secrecy in the proceedings led to its extensive 
adoption, and to refinements of cruelty in its use before 
unknown. See INQUISITION. 

The instruments of torture have been many and va- 
rious. The scourge was the usual instrument of torture 
among the Romans, who also made use of the equuleus, 
a sort of upright rack, with pincers added to tear the 
flesh, etc. The most celebrated instrument was the 
“rack,” known in the south of Europe as early as the 
2d century, but introduced into the Tower by the duke 
of Exeter, constable of the Tower. The “boot” was 
the favorite French instrument of torture. In’ this 
rings of iron were passed around the legs, and wooden 
wedges driven between them and the flesh until the 
muscles were reduced to jelly. Among other means 
of torture were the “thumb-screw ;” “iron gauntlets ;” 
the “little ease,” a narrow cell in which the prisoner 
was confined for several days, and in which the only 
position possible was one which cramped every muscle; 
the “scavenger’s (properly Skevington’s) daughter,” 
the invention of Sir William Skevington, an instrument 
which compressed the body so as to start. the blood from 
the nostrils and often from the hands. The torture by 
water, crucifixion, the fastening of limbs to trees which 
were forced into proximity to each other and then suf- 
fered to fly apart,and pouring melted lead into the ears, 
are a few of the means by which punishment has been 
inflicted. 

See Barnum, Romanism as It Is (index); Jardine, 
On the Use of Torture in the Criminal Law of England 
(Lond. 1839, 8vo); Maclaurin, /ntroduction to Criminal 
Trials; Nicolas, Si la Torture est un Moyen Str à 
vérifier les Crimes Secrets (1681, 12mo); Reitemaier, 
Sur la Question chez les Grecs et les Romains; Mitter- 
maier, Das deutsche Strafverfahren, vol. i. See Tor- 
MENTOR. 


Torwood Excommunication. After the skir- 
mish at Airsmoss and the execution of Cameron, Cargill, 
during a field-preaching at Torwood, near Stirling, pub- 
licly excommunicated the king, the duke of York, the 
duke of Monmouth, the duke of Lauderdale, the duke 
of Rothes, General Dalziel, and Sir George Mackenzie. 
According to tradition, Rothes, during a dangerous sick- 
ness the following year, sent for some of the Presbyterian 
ministers, and in a fit of remorse confessed the justice 
of the sentence. The duke of Hamilton added, “ We 
banish these men, and yet when dying we send for 
them.” 

Tosaphéth (MDO) denotes those additions or 
supplementary glosses to Rashi’s (q. v.) commentary on 
the Talmud which are found along with the latter in 
every edition of the Talmud. The disciples of Rashi, 
when they found that their master’s expositions could 
be extended and improved, set about this work of ex- 
position immediately after his death, filling up every 
gap, and using up every scrap which their searcher 
had left. Out of reverence for him, they would not 
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pat down their opinions in an independent manner, but 
denominated them MIBDANM, additions, and hence they 
were called Tosaphists. 


Nathan, the latter called by way of abbreviation Riban, 
5327 =37) ja mawT s29; his three grandsons, R. 


Isaac, R. Samuel, and R. Jacob Tam, sons of R. Meier, who 


are respectively called from their initials Ribam, n'a" = 


MINA 2 PAL", Rashbam (q.v.), and R. Tam (q.v.); 
and, lastly, R. Isaac ben-Asher of Spires, called Riba, 
n'a = WKN j= PMS" 33%, also a relative of Rashi. 
The latter is called MIPOINM 593, or the Tosaphist 
xar’ iEoyny. Besides these, we mention Joseph Porat, 
son of Samuel ben-Meier; Isaac ben-Samuel of Dom- 
paire, also called Isaac the Elder, a nephew of R. Tam; 
Samuel ben-Natronai, called Rushbat, V ="; Isaac 


ben-Mordecai, of Augsburg; Isaac Halaban ben-J acob, of 


Prague, etc. They are enumerated by Zunz in his Zur 
Geschichte und Literatur (Berlin, 1845, p. 29 8q.), where 
the student will find all necessary information. (B. P.) 


Tosi, JosrpH, a Roman Catholic theologian, was 
born in the year 1824 at Witschein, in Styria. In 1846 
he received holy orders, and in 1853 he was promoted 
In the same year he 
was called as professor of dogmatics to Gritz, where he 
remained until the year 1868. He then went to Vienna 
and lectured until the year 1871, when he was appointed 
canon of St. Stephen’s, and died Mav 14, 1875. He pub- 
lished, Lectures on the Syllabus Errorum of the Papal 
Encycl. dated Dec, 8, 1864 (Vienna, 1865):— Ueber Re- 
ligionslosigkeit und Wissenschaft, Darwinismus und den 
Ursprung des Menschen (Gritz, 1865), Comp. Litera- 
rischer Handwetser fiir das kathol. Deutschland, 1866, p. 


at Vienna as doctor of theology. 


59, 153; 1875, p. 252. (B. P.) 


Tostado, Atonso, a Spanish prelate, was born at 
Madrigal in 1400. He studied at Salamanca, and at 
the age of twenty-two received his degree. He was 
elected to the chair of theology, and soon gained a wide 
reputation. In 1431 he was sent to the Council of Basle, 
and by some of his utterances attracted the attention 
In 1443 he was 
ordered to appear before an assembly of theologians at 
Sienna, and was convicted of unsound doctrine. On his 
return to Spain, through the intercession of the king, he 
received the bishopric of Avila, and was also member 
He died near Avila Sept. 3, 
His works are numerous, and a large number 
were published at Venice in 1547, 24 vols. fol.; they 
consist of mystical commentaries on the lives of the 
Besides these are Comentario 
sobre Eusebio (Salamanca, 1506) :—Confesionario (Lo- 
groño, 1520). See Viera y Clavijo, Elogio de Alonso 
Hisp. Vetus. — Hoefer, Nouv. 


and condemnation of the holy see. 


of the Council of Castile. 
1455. 


Bible and on Matthew. 


Tostado; Antonio, Bibl 

Biog. Générale, 8. v. 
Total Abstinence. See TEMPERANCE. 

- Toii (1 Chron. xviii, 9, 10). See Tot. 
Toule, Councit or. See Tous, COUNCIL or, 


~ Toulmin, Josnva, D.D., an English Unitarian min- 
ister, was born in London May 11,1740. Educated at a 
Dissenting academy, he became minister of a Dissenting 
congregation in Colyton, Devonshire, and in 1765 of a 
Baptist congregation in Taunton. Afterwards he adopt- 
ed Unitarian views from Harvard College in 1794, and 
in 1804 was chosen one of the ministers of the Unitarian 
congregation at Birmingham, formerly presided over by 
Dr. Priestley. Here Dr. Toulmin continued to labor un- 
til his death, July 23, 1815. He was an able preacher 
and an industrious writer. He wrote, Sermons to Youth, 
etc. (Honiton, 1770, 12m0; 2d ed. Taunton, 1789, 8vo): 
—Memoirs of F. Socinus (Lond. 1777, 8v0) :—Disserta- 
tions on the Evidences of Christianity (1785, 8vo) :— Re- 
view of the Life of John Biddle (1789, 8vo ; 1791, 8vo): 
—History of the Town of Taunton (1791, 4to) :— Sermons 
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The first Tosaphists were his 
two sons-in-law, R. Meier ben-Samuel and Jehudah ben- 
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(1810, 8v0):—Historical View of the Protestant Dissenters 
in England under King William (1814, 8vo) :—besides 
single sermons, works on baptism, etc. See Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliog. 8. v. 


Toulouse, Councits or (Concilium Tolosanum). 
These councils were held in Toulouse, a city of France, 
capital of the department of Haute-Garonne, and situ- 
ated on the Garonne, It has in it the very remarkable 
Church of St. Sernin, a masterpiece of Romanesque ar- 
chitecture, recently restored by Viollet-Leduc. The 
Church of the Cordeliers was erected in the 13th cen- 
tury, and destroyed by fire in 1871. 

I. The first Council of Toulouse was held Sept. 13, 
1056, eighteen bishops being present. Rambaldus, arch- 
bishop of Arles, and Pontius, archbishop of Aix, pre- 
sided. Thirteen canons were published. 


1. Forbids simony. 

8. Forbids any fees for consecrating a Church. 

4. Forbids all buying and selling of Church preferment. 

5. Enacts that, if a clerk have entered upon the monas- 
tic state in order to obtain an ubbacy, he shall be com- 
pelled to continue the religions life, but shall be entirely 
excluded from the honor he coveted. 

6. Orders abbots to see that their monks follow the rule 
of St. Benedict in their manner of life, food, dress, ete. 
Any abbot or monk altering (corrigentes) these institu- 
tions to be corrected by his own bishop. 

T. Enjoins celibacy upon priests eacons, and other 
clerks holding ecclesiastical dignities; offenders to be 
deprived. 

8. Forbids, under pain of excommunication, lay per- 
sons to apply Church property to their own use. 

9. Forbids the laity to plunder the effects of dead persone. 

y and 11. Relate to the payment of Church dues and 
tithes. 

13. Forbide, under pain of excommunication, all inter- 
course with heretics and excommunicated reons, unless 
for the purpose of converting them and bringing them 
back from their evil ways. 


In this council Berenger, viscount of Narbonne, made 
complaint of the conduct of archbishop Guifroi, accus- 
ing him of giving away the lands appertaining to the 
Church of Narbonne to those who had borne arms for 
him. The event of his complaint is unknown, See 
Mansi, Concil. ix, 1084. 

II. The second council was held July 15, 1119, pope 
Calixtus IT presiding, assisted by his cardinals, and the 
bishops and abbots of Languedoc, Gascony, and part of 
Spain. Ten canons were published. 

1. Is directed against the buying and selling of holy 
orders or livings. 

3. Is directed against the followers of Peter de Bruis, 
a sect of Manicheans, ordering that the secular authori-. 
ties shall repress those who affect an extreme piety, con- 
demn the holy sacrament of Christ's body and blood, in- 
fant baptism, the priesthood, and other ecclesiastical or- 
ders, and lawful matrimony; directs that they shall be 
driven out of the Church as heretics. 

5. Forbids to make slaves of free persons. 

10. Excommunicates monks, canons, and other clerks. 
who quit their profession, or who allow their beard and. 
hair to grow after the fashion of the people of the world, 
See Mansi, x, 856. 

III. Held in 1161, convoked by the kings of France 
and England, who were present. One hundred bish- 
ops and abbots of the two kingdoms attended, and sol- 
emnly recognised Alexander III as pope, to the exclu- 
sion of Victor II. See Mansi, x, 1406. 

IV. The Fourth Council of Toulouse was held in Sep- 
tember, 1229, The archbishops of N arbonne, Bordeaux, 
and Auch were present, with many other bishops and 
abbots, -Raymond, count of Toulouse, with several lords, 
attended ; also the seneschal of Carcassone, and the two 
consuls of Toulouse. Forty-five canons were publish- 
ed for the extinction of heresy and the re-establishment. 
of peace. 

The first five enact that the archbishops, 
exempted abbots shall appoint in every parish a priest 
and two or three laymen of good character, who shall 
take an oath constantly and minutely to search for here- 
tics in houses, caves, and every place in which they ma 
be hidden; and, having taken precautions that those 


whom they have discovered shall not escape, to report 
the fact to the bishop, the lord of the place, or his bailiff. 


bishops, and 
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6. Orders that the house in which any heretic shall be 
discovered be destroyed. 

8. Forbids to punish any one as a heretic before the 
bishop has given his sentence. 

10. Orders that heretics who have of their own accord 
recanted shall not be enffered to remain in their own vil- 
lages, but shall be carried to some place free from all sus- 
picion of heresy; orders them to wear two crosses upon 
ely dress; forbids to intrust them with any public of- 

ce, etc. 

11. Orders that snch as pretend to be converted through 
fear of death, or from any other motive, shall be shut up, 
in order that they may never again corrupt others. 

12. Orders every man above fourteen years of age, and 
every woman above twelve, to abjure heresy, to make 
epen profession of the Romish faith, and to swear to 
hunt out the heretics. This to be repeated every two 
years. Recusants to be looked upon as heretics. 

18. Requires all persons arrived at yeare of discretion 
to confess to their own priest three times a year, and to 
receive the holy communion at Christmas, Kaster, and 
Whiteuntide; those who neglect to do so to be consider- 
ed as heretics. 

14, Forbids the laity to have in their — any 
copy of the books of the Old and New Test. except the 
Psalter and such portions of them as are contained in 
the Breviary or the Hours of the Blessed Virgin; most 
strictly forbids these works in the vulgar tongue. 

16. Declares all wills to be void which are not made in 
the presence of the priest or his vicar. 

25. Forbids to absent one’s self from church on Sunday. 

26. Declares the following to be festival days, viz. all 
Sundays; Christmas-day; feasts of St. Stephen, St. John 
the Evangelist, the Huly Innocents, St. Sylvester, the Cir- 
eumcision, the Epiphany; feasts of the Purification, the 
Annunciation, the Assumption, and the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary: Easter; the two days after Easter; 
the three Rogation days; Whit-Sanday ; the two days af- 
ter Whit-Sunday; feasts of the Nativity of St. John the 
Baptist, and the Invention and Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross; the feasts of the twelve apostles; feasts of St. 
Mary Magdalene, St. Lawrence, St. Martin, St. Nicholas, 
and the Dedication of St. Michael; and the feasts of the 
dedications of every church and of all saints to whose 
honor churches have been built. 

42. Forbids women possessed of castles and -other for- 
titled places to marry men who are enemies to the faith 
and to peace. 

48. Forbids judges to receive bribes, 

44. Orders that counsel be provided gratis for the poor. 


See Mansi, xi, 425. 

V. This council was held in May, 1590, by the car- 
dinal de Joyeuse, archbishop of Toulouse, assisted by 
the bishops of St. Papoul, Rieux, and Lavaur, and the 
deputies of the bishops of Lombez, Pamiers, Mirepoix, 
and Montauban. Various regulations were made relat- 
ing to the duties of bishops, chapters, beneficed clerks, 
priests, and others; they also embrace the following sub- 
jects: the holy sacraments, relics, indulgences, festi- 
vals, vows, seminaries, hospitals, excommunications, res- 
idence, etc.—Mansi, xv, 1378. See Landon, Manual of 
Councils, 8. v.; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, i, 143. 


Toup, JONATHAN, an English clergyman and emi- 
nent critic, was born at St. Ives in December, 1713; and, 
after a preparatory education in that town and at the 
school of Mr. Gurney, of St. Merryn, removed to Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he took his degree of A.B. His 
A.M. was received at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in 
1756. In 1760 he was appointed to the rectory of St. 
Martin’s, and in 1774 he was installed prebendary of 
Exeter. In 1776 he was instituted to the vicarage of 
St. Merryn’s. He died Jan. 19, 1785. His classical pub- 
lications occupy the first rank: Emendationes in Suidam, 
etc. (Lond. 1760, 8vo; pt. ii, 1764, 8vo; pt. iii, 1766, 8vo) : 
— Epistola Critica ad Celeberrimum Virum Gulielmum 
Episcopum Glocestriensem (ibid. 1767, 8vo) :—Curæ Po- 
steriores, sive A ppendicula Notarum atque Emendattonum 
in Theocritum, Oxonii nuperrime publicatum (ibid. 1772, 
4to) :—D. Longini Omnia que extant Gr. et Lat. recen- 
suit, etc. (Oxon. 1778, 8vo, with later editions). See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 


Tournély, Honor#, a French Roman Catholic di- 
vine, was born Aug. 28, 1658, at Antibes. He received 
his early education from his uncle, and when duly pre- 
pared he entered the University of Paris. In 1686 he 
was made doctor of the Sorbonne, in 1688 professor at 
Douay, in 1692 professor at the Sorbonne, but retired 
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in 1716, devoting himself entirely to literary pursuits, 
and died Dec. 26,1729. He published, Prelectiones The- 
ologice de Mysterio Trinitatis (Paris, 1726) :—Prelec- 
tiones Theol, de Eccles. Christi (ibid. eod) :—Prelectiones 
Theol. de Sacramentis in Genere (ibid. eod.):—Prelec- 
tiones Theol. de Sacramentis Baptismi et Confirmationis 
(ibid, 1727) :—Prelectiones Theol. de August. Eucharistia 
Sucramentis (ibid. 1729): — Prelectiones Theol, de Sa- 
cramentis Penitentia et Extreme Unctionis (ibid. 1728), 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i, 420, 449, 450, 
453, 457, 460, 461; Theologisches Universal-Lez. 8 vV.3 
Zedler, Universal-Lex.s.v. (B. P.) 


Tournemine, Reni Josepn, a French Jesuit, was 
born April 26, 1661, at Rennes, of a noble family. In 
1680 he entered the Order of the Jesuits, became a monk 
in 1695, and lectured on philosophy and theology till he 
was called to Paris, in 1701, to edit the so-called Mémoires 
de Trévoux. In 1718 he was appointed librarian, and 
died May 16, 1739. His numerous writings are con- 
tained, for the most part, in the Mémoires. He also 
edited 7. S. Menochtt Brevis Expositio Sensus Literalis 
Totius Scripture, ex Optimis Auctoribus per Epitomen 
collecta (Paris, 1719, 2 vols. fol.). See Nicéron, Mé- 
moires, Xlii; Chauffepié, Diction. s.v.; Biog. Universal- 
Lex. 8. v.; Theolog. Universal-Lex. 3. v.; Winer, Handb. 
der theol. Literatur, i, 188. (B. P.) 


Tourneux, NıcoLAs LE, a French divine, was 
born at Rouen, April 30, 1640, and was sent to the Jes- 
uits’ College at Paris. He completed his philosophical 
studies at the Collége de Grassius, and was appointed 
vicar of St. Etienne des Tormesent at Rouen. In 1675 
he gained the prize given by the French Academy; 
and, reflecting upon the inconsiderate manner in which 
he had engaged in all the duties of the priesthood, he 
renounced it, but was afterwards persuaded to resame 
the sacred functions by M. de Sacy. His talents pro- 
cured him a benefice in the holy chapel and the pri- 
ory of Villers, which the archbishop of Rouen gave 
him. He spent his last years at his priory of Villers- 
sur- Frère in Tardenois, in the diocese of Soissons, 
His death occurred suddenly at Paris, Nov. 28, 1686. 
The principal among his numerous works are, La 
Vie de Jésus-Christ: — La Meilleure Manière d En- 
tendre la Messe: — L'Année Chrétienne (Paris, 1685, 
13 vols. 12mo):—a French translation of the Roman 
Breviary (4 vols, 8vo), An Abridgment of the Prin- 
cipal Theological Treatises (4to) is also ascribed to 
Tourneux. 


Tournon, Charles Thomas, Maillard de, an 
Italian cardinal, was born at Turin Dec. 21, 1668. He 
received his education at the Propaganda at Rome, where 
he subsequently taught. He was made chamberlain of 
honor, and in 1701 was raised to the dignity of patriarch 
of Antioch, and confided with the difficult mission of 
regulating the affairs of the Church in China and the 
Indies. In 1702 he departed on his enterprise, touched 
at Madagascar, and the following year reached Pondi- 
cherry. When he reached Canton, he collected the mis- 
sionaries, told the object of his coming, and ordered that 
all traces of the heathen worship should be removed 
from the churches and houses of the native Christians, 
The emperor was highly incensed. He joined the mis- 
sionaries against Tournon, and sent him to Macao, where 
he was imprisoned in the Convent of the Jesuits. He 
died June 8, 1710. See Passionei, Memorie Storiche.— 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Tournon, François de, cardinal d'Ostia, was 
born at Tournon in 1489. At the age of twelve he took 
the habit of the regular canons of St. Augustine at the 
Abbey of St. Anthony in Dauphiny. Francis I gave 
him tbe Abbey of Chaise-Dieu, and in 1517 made him 
archbishop of Embrun. In 1525 he became archbishop 
of Bourges, and from that time his honors increased 
with every year. Francis I loaded him with benefices 
and offices, and employed him in political and ecclesias- 
tical intrigues. In 1530 he was created cardinal, and. 
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soon after rose to the dignity of dean of the College of 
Cardinals, He was one of the principal negotiators of 
the Treaty of Madrid in 1526, and was actively engaged 
in bringing about the Peace of Cambrai. During the 
quarrel between Henry VIII of England and the holy 
see, Tournon proposed concessions to Clement VII, 
which, if they had been complied with, would have 
prevented the whole Reformation in England. When 
Charles V invaded Provence, Tournon was made lieu- 
tenant-general of the French army, and directed the 
operations of the war. He represented France at the 
Conference of Nice, and in 1538 signed the treaty which 
gave France ten years of peace. Tournon was a bitter 
enemy of reform in whatever shape it might come, and 
stained his reputation by his bloody attacks upon heresy. 
The terrible persecution of the Vaudois was in great 
part of his instigation. At the death of Francis I he 
fell out of favor, and under Henry II was obliged to re- 
turn to Rome. In his new diocese of Lyons he carried 
on a fearful persecution against the Calvinists. At the 
death of Henry II he returned to France, and was called 
to the councils of the queen mother. His appearance 
was the signal for new rigors, and he endeavored to 
obtain the return of the Jesuits, to whom he gave 
his college of Tournon. He had great influence over 
Charles IX, and what terrors may not be due to this fact? 
Tournon died at the abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Prés 
April 22, 1562. He had little time, among his political 
affairs, to attend to letters, and left no works behind 
him. See Fleury-Ternal, Hist. du Cardinal de Tournon ; 
La Thaumassiére, Hist. du Berry; De Thou, Hist. sui 
Temp.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Tours, Councis oF (Concilium Turonese). These 
councils were held in Tours, department of Indre-et- 
Loire, France. It is the seat of an archbishopric, and 
the archbishop resides here in a palace of uncommon 
beauty. It formerly contained the celebrated cathedral 
of St. Martin of Tours, which was destroyed in 1793, and 
of which only two towers remain. 

I. The first council was held Nov. 18, 461, by St. Per- 
petuus, archbishop of Tours, assisted by nine bishops. 
Thirteen canons were made for the restoration of the 
ancient discipline. 


1 and 2. Enjoin celibacy upon bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons. 

3. Forbids them to live, or be on terms of too great fa- 
miliarity, with any woman. 

4. Forbids a clerk to marry a widow. 

5. Excommunicates those who renounce the ecclesias- 
tical state. 

6. Is directed against those who marry or offer violence 
to virgins consecrated to God. 

T. Excommuanicates homicides. 

8. Condemns those who fall away from a state of pen- 
ance after having entered upon it. j 

9. Deprives of communion bishops who get possession 
of the bishopric of another, or who promote the clerks of 
another bishop. 
— Declares ordinations made contrary to the canons to 

nu . 

11. Condemns ecclesiastics who leave their own Church 
and go to another diocese without their bishop’s leave. 

12. Condemns clerks who leave their dioceses to travel 
withont letters from their bishop. 

13. Condemns usury in clerks; allows other business 
and employments. 


Mansi adds to these thirteen canons six others (Con- 
cil, iv, 1049). 

II. Held Nov. 17, 566; convoked by order of king 
Charibert, and composed of nine bishops, among whom 
were Germanus of Paris, Preetextatus of Rouen, and 
Euphronius of Tours, who presided. Twenty -seven 
canons were published. 


1. Orders provincial councils twice a year. 

3. Forbids to place the body of Jesus Christ upon the 
altar after any fashion, and orders that it shall be placed 
under the cross, 

4. Forbids laymen to come close to the altar with the 
clerks during the office; but allows them, and women 
also, to enter the sanctuary for private prayer at other 
times, and also in order to receive the communion. 

5. Orders each Church to maintain its own poor, that 
they may not be obliged to wander about. 
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6. Forbids clerks and lay persons to give letters com- 
mendatory (epistolium), and allows thia to bishops only. 

12. Orders married bishops to live with their wives as 
with sisters. 

15. Orders that monks who leave their monastery in or- 
der to marry shall be separated from their wives, and put 
to penance; and that the aid of the secular powers shall 
be entreated in order to effect this. 

17. Orders that monks shall fast during the three Roga- 
tion days and during the whole of Whitsun week; from 
that time to August 1, three days in each week; during 
September, October, and November, also three days in 
each week; and during December every day till Christ- 
mas. Again, on the first three days of January ; and from 
Epiphany to Lent, three days in each week. 

23. Allows hymns composed by an author of respecta- 
pity to be used at the holy office, besides those of St. Am- 

ose. 

27. Declares that bishops taking any fee, etc., for ordi- 
nation are to be regarded not merely as guilty of sacri- 
lege, but even as heretics. 


See Mansi, v, 851. 

III. Held in 813, by order of Charlemagne, for the 
purpose of re-establishing ecclesiastical discipline. Fif- 
ty-one canons were published. 


1. Orders the people to be faithfal to the emperor, and 
to pray for his preservation. 

2. Orders bishops to give themselves to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures, especially of the gospels, and epistles of 
St. Paul, and to try to learn them by heart. 

3. Orders them to acquaint themselves with the canons 
and the pastoral of St. arero 

4, 5, and 6. Order that they shall preach frequently; that 
tbey shall be frugal in their repasts, and entertain the 
oor and strangers, affording them both bodily and spir- 
itual food. 

7. Forbids priests to be present at plays and farces and 
all immodest exhibitions. 

9. Forbids priests to administer indiscreetly the Lord’s 
body to boys and any chance persons, lest they be in sin, 
and so receive the greater damnation. 

15. Anathematizes those who give money in order to 
obtain a benefice. 

16. Orders bishops to take care that the tithes of each 
church be divided between the priests, the poor, and the 
repaire, etc., of the church. 

19. Warns priests not to administer the holy eucharist 
inconsiderately to children. 

21, Forbids priests to eat and drink in taverns. 

27 and 28. Forbid to give the veil to young widows, 
without good evidence of their sincere love of a religious 
life, and to virgins under twenty-five years of age. 

87. Orders that prayer be made kneeling at all times, 
except on Sundays and during Easter. 

88. Warns the faithful not to make a noise when enter- 
ing church, not to talk when there, and to keep all bad 
thoughts out of their minds. 

39. Forbids to hold pleadings in churches or church- 
porches. 

40. Forbids to hold pleadings or markets on Sundays. 

48. Is directed against the wicked habit of swearing. 

50. Orders all persons to communicate at least thrice 
a year, unless hindered by some great crime. 


See Mansi, vii, 1259. 

IV. Held in 1055, by Hildebrand, the Roman legate 
(afterwards Gregory VII), and cardinal Geraldus, In 
this council Berenger was called upon to defend his opin- 
ions; but, not being able to do so satisfactorily, he re- 
tracted, and made a public confession of the true faith, 
which he signed; whereupon the legates, believing him 
to be sincere, received him into communion. See Man- 
si, ix, 1081. 

V. Held in 1060, by cardinal Stephen, the Roman leg- 
ate, and ten bishops. Ten canons were made; the first 
four condemn simony. 


6. Declares that those bishops, priests, and deacons who, 
althongh aware of the interdict of Nicholas IT, refused to 
abstain from the exercise of their functions, being at the 
time an a state of incontinence, should be irrevocably de- 
posed. 


See Mansi, ix, 1108. 

VI. Held in Lent, 1096, by pope Urban II, who pre- 
sided. The decrees of the Council of Clermont were 
confirmed. The pope received into favor king Philip 
(who had been excommunicated for forsaking Bertrade, 
his lawful wife), upon his humbly making satisfaction. 
See Mansi, x, 601. 

VII. Held May 19, 1163, in the Church of St. Maurice, 
by pope Alexander III, assisted by seventeen cardinals. 
There were also present, besides Louis VII, king of 
France, one hundred and twenty-four bishops, four hun- 
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dred and fourteen abbots, and an immense multitude 
of others, both ecclesiastics and laics, ‘These prelates 
were assembled from all the provinces in subjection to 
the kings of France and England; some few of them 
also were Italians, who had declared for Alexander, 
Among the English prelates was ‘Thomas, archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was received by the pope with ex- 
traordinary honors, all the cardinals present, except 
two in immediate attendance upon Alexander, being 
sent beyond the city walls to meet him. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury sat on the right hand of the pope, 
the archbishop of York on the left. The immediate 
object of the council was the condemnation of the syn- 
ods of Pisa and Lodi, convoked by the emperor Fred- 
erick. ‘Ten canons were published. 

2. Condemns usury among the clergy. 

4. Is directed against the Albigenses, and forbids all in- 
tercourse with them; forbids even to give them a retreat 
or protection, or to buy and sell with them. 

5. Forbids to let churches to priests for an annual rent. 

8. Forbids monks to leave their cloisters in order to 
practice medicine or to learn the civil law. 

9. Declares all ordinations made by Octavianus, and oth- 
er heretics or schismatics, to be null and void. 

See Mansi, x, 1411. 

VIII. Held June 10, 1236; Juhel de Mayenne, archbish- 
op of Tours, presiding. Fourteen canons were published. 

1. Forbids the crusaders or other Christians to kill or 
injure the Jews, or to plunder or ill-use them in any way; 


also orders the secular judges to give up to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities any crusaders whom they may have seized 
on account of any crime. 

7. Orders that all wills shall be put into the hands of 
the bishop or his archdeacon within ten days after the 
death of the testator. 

8. Denounces those who have two wives living, declares 
them to be infamous, and orders that they shall be tied 
up in public, unless they can pay a heavy fine; orders 
pier to publish every Sunday in charch the sin of hav- 

ng two wives living. 
8. Orders the bishops to instruct and to provide for the 
Subsistence of the new converts from Judaism and heresy. 


See Mansi, xi, 503. 

IX. Held in 1239, by Juhel de Mayenne, archbishop 
of Tours, and his suffragans. Thirteen canons were pub- 
lished, “ with the approbation of the holy council ;” the 
use of which expression in this case shows that the ap- 
probation was not confined to the pope and his legates. 

1. Orders that the bishop shall appoint three clerks, or 
three reputable laymen, in every parish, who shall take 
‘an oath to report faithfully coucerning all scandals in 
morality, faith, etc., happening in the neighborhood. 

4. Forbids to receive anything for the administration 
of the sacraments; without prejudice, however, to pious 
customs. 

5 and 6. Forbid curates and rectors to excommunicate 
their parishioners of their own aborir 
12. Forbids clerks and monks to retain any female ser- 
vants in their houses or priories. 

See Mansi, xi, 565. 

X. Held Aug. 1, 1282, by John de Monsoreau, arch- 
bishop of Tours, who presided. Thirteen canons were 
published. 

1 and 2. Are directed against needless lawsuits. 

8. Forbids clerks and monks to frequent taverns. 

4. Excommunicates those who steal or tear the church- 
books and injure the furniture. 

5. Orders the observance of customary processions. 

6. Orders the punishment of usurers according to the 
canon of Lyons. 

12. Is directed against those who hinder the payment 
of tithe. 

See Mansi, xi, 1183. 

XI. A general assembly of the French clergy was held, 
by order of Louis XII, in September, 1510, on account 
of the sentence of excommunication passed against him 
by pope Julius II. The object of the council was to 
discuss the question how far it was necessary for Louis 
to respect the spiritual weapons of the Church, when 
in the hands of an adversary who used them only to 
further injustice, and in matters purely temporal. Eight 
questions were discussed. The following are the most 
important ° 

2. Is it allowable for a prince, in defence of his person 
and property, not only to repel injustice by force of arms, 
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bat to seize the lands of the Church in the possession of 
the pope, his declared enemy, not with any view of re- 
taining them, but only in order to cripple the pope’s means 
of injuring him? Answer in the affirmative. 

8. Is it allowable for a prince, on account of such de- 
clared hatred on the part of the pope, to withdraw from 
the obedience of the latter, the pope having stirred up 
other princes to make war upon him, and urged them to 
seize upon his territories? Answer: that it is lawful so 
to withdraw from obedience, not, however, altogether, 
but so far as the defence of the prince’s temporal rights 
shall render necessary. 

4. This withdrawal from obedience being supposed, 
how is the prince to conduct himself with regard to his 
subjects, and the prelates with regard to other ecclesias- 
tics, in all those matters in which recourse is usually had 
to the see of Rome? Answer: it is necessary in such a case 
to keep to the ancient common rights, and the Pragmatic 
Sanction taken from the decrees of the Council of Basle. 

8. If the pope, without any attention to justice, or even 
to the nppearants of right, employs arms and artifices, 
and publishes censures against the prince, and against 
those who protect and defend him, ought the latter to be 
deserted? Answer: that such censures are altogether 
null, and not binding in law. 

See Mansi, xiii, 1481. 

XII. Held in September, 1583, Simon de Maillé, the 
archbishop, presiding; the bishops of Angers, Nantes, 
Saint-Brien, Rennes, and Quimper, and the deputies of 
those of Saint-Malo and Mans, were present. 

A petition was read, which it was proposed to present to 
the king, Henry III, requesting him to order the publica- 
tion of the decrees of Trent In his states; also another 
petition to the pope, to induce him to remedy certain 
abuses in the matter of benefices. A formulary of faith, 
to be signed by all beneficed clerks, was drawn up, and 
regulations were made to prevent simony. In conse- 
quence of the appearance of the plague in Tours, the prel- 
ates adjourned the council to Angers. 


See Mansi, xv, 1001. 


Tousi, CouncILs or (Concilium Tullense, or apud 
Saponarias), were held at Tousi, a place in the diocese 
of Toul. 

I. This council was held in June, 859. Charles the 
Bald and the sons of the emperor Lothaire were present. 
Thirteen canons were published, of which the first treats 
of the reconciliation of Charles and his brother Louis. 
The sixth relates to a charge of treason brought by 
Charles the Bald against Venilon, bishop of Sens. Can- 
on 8 relates to the case of the Breton bishops who had 
been guilty of schism in separating from their metro- 
politan. The tenth contains certain dogmas relating 
to grace (originally put forth in the first six canons of 
Valence, in the Synod of Quiercy), concerning which 
there arose a great contention among the bishops pres- 
ent. Svnodal letters were addressed to Venilon, the 
Breton prelates, and to those factious and seditious per- 
sons whose unbridled licentiousness had caused extreme 
disorder. See Mansi, Concil. viii, 974. 

II. The second Council of Tousi (also called Concili- 
um Tullense, or Tussiacense) was held in 860. Forty 
bishops from fourteen provinces attended. Five can- 
ons were published, directed against robbery, perjury, 
and other crimes, then very prevalent. Although only 
forty bishops were present, these canons are signed by 
fifty-seven, the decrees of councils being often sent to 
the bishops who were absent for their signature. 


1. Is directed against invaders of sacred things. 

2. Concerning the incontinence of virgins or widows 
consecrated to God. 

8. On perjury and false witnesses. 

4. Against robbers and others guilty of various crimes. 

5. Concerning vagabond clerks and monks. 


A synodal letter was also drawn up, addressed to the 
invaders of ecclesiastical rights and property, and tle 
plunderers of the poor. See Mansi, viii, 702. 


Toussain, or Tussanus, DANIEL, a French Prot- 
estant minister, was born at Montbelliard, in the de- 
partment of Doubs, July 15, 1541. After some edu- 
cation in his native place, Toussain went to Basle in 
1555, where he studied. two years. He then spent two 
vears in Tübingen, applying himself to belles-lettres, 
philosophy, and divinity. Finding himself indiffer- 
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ently acquainted with the French language, he went 
to Paris in 1559, and, after a residence of a year, went 
to Orleans, where he taught Hebrew for some time, 
and, being admitted into the ministry, officiated in the 
Church there. While in Orleans he was frequently ex- 
posed to dangers arising out of the war between the 
Catholics and Protestants, but escaped them and finally 
reached Heidelberg, whither he had been invited by 
Frederick III. The prince afterwards employed him 
in visiting the Reformed churches in his dominions. 
On the death of the elector in 1576, his son, Casimir, in- 
vited Toussain to Neustadt, made him superintendent 
of the churches there, and, on the death of Ursinus, 
professor of divinity. In 1578 he presided at a synod 
assembled by Casimir for the purpose of establishing 
conformity in doctrine and discipline, and of assisting 
the exiles of the palatinate. When the prince became 
regent in 1583, he removed to Heidelberg, and employ- 
ed Toussain in promoting the Reformed religion. In 
1586 he was appointed to succeed Gryneeus, first pro- 
fessor of divinity at Heidelberg; and in 1594 was chos- 
en rector of the university. He died Jan. 10, 1602, 
and was buried in the university chapel. His publish- 
ed works, in many volumes 4to and folio, are principal- 
ly commentaries on various parts of the Bible, and de- 
fences of particular doctrines of the Reformed Church. 
His life was published by his son Paul under the title 
Vita et Obitus Danielis Tussani, etc. (Heidelberg, 1603, 
4to). 

Tow is the indenne in the A. V. of the Heb. words 
(1) D), neo’reth (so called as being shaken off from 
flax in hatchelling), refuse (Judg. xvi, 9); (2) MHYB, 
pishtéh (Isa. xliii, 37), fax (as elsewhere rendered). 
See LINEN. 

Towel (\vror, for Lat. linteum, a linen cloth, John 
xiii, 4, 5) was the apron worn by servants and persons 
in waiting (see Galen, De Comp. Med. c. ix; Sueton. 
Calig. 26). See APRON. 

Tower is the rendering in 
the A. V. of the following Heb. 
and Gr. words: 1. 9713, 73, 
and 34M (Sept. éadétc), from 
33, to “search,” “explore,” a 
searcher or watcher; and hence 
the notion of a watch - tower. 
In Isa. xxxii, 14 the tower of 
Ophel is probably meant (Neh. 
àii, 26). 2. 3733, and 553% 
or biman (Túpyoçs turris), 


from bp, to “become great,” 
a lofty towers; used sometimes 
as a proper noun. See Mic- 
DOL. 3. ÅS (mirpa; muni- 
tio), a strong fortification; only 
once “tower” (Hab. ii, 1). See 
EGYPT. 4. bp (olkoç; do- 
mus), only in 2 Kings v, 24. See OPHEL. 5. mB, 
usually “corner,” twice only “tower” (Zeph. i, 163 iii, 
6; ywria; angulus). 6. MRY (oxomea; specula), 
& watch-tower.” See MizPaH. 7. 23W (dyvowpa ; 
robur), “a refuge,” only in poetry. See MiscaB. 8. 
Jiúpyoç, the general term in the New Test. See For- 
TIFICATION. 

Isolated watch-towers or fortified posts in frontier or 
exposed situations are mentioned in Scripture, as the 
tower of Edar, ete. (Gen. xxxv, 21; Mic. iv, 8; Isa. 
xxi, 5, 8, 11; Hab. ii, 1; Jer. vi, 27; Cant. vii, 4); the 
tower of Lebanon, perhaps one of David’s “ garrisons” 
(netstb, 2 Sam. vii, 6; Räumer, Pulest. p. 29). Such 
towers or outposts for the defence of wells, and the pro- 
tection of flocks and of commerce, were built by Uzziah 
in the pasture-grounds (mtdbar) [see DESERT], and 
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by his son Jotham in the forests 
(choreshim) of Judah (2 Chron. 
xxvi, 10; xxvii, 4). Remains 
of such fortifications may still be 
seen, which, though not perhaps 
themselves of remote antiquity, 
yet very probably have succeeded 
to more ancient structures built in 
the same places for like purposes 
(Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii, 81, 85, 180; 
= Roberts, Sketches, pl. 93). Besides 
" these military structures, we read 
Solitary Tower in the in Scripture of towers built in vine- 
East. yards as an almost necessary ap- 
pendage to them (Isa. v, 2: Matt. 
xxi, 33; Mark xii, 1). Such towers are still in use 
in Palestine in vineyards, especially near Hebron, and 
are used as lodges for the keepers of the vineyards. 
During the vintage they are filled with the persons em- 
ployed in the work of gathering the grapes (Robinson, ` 
Bibl. Res. i, 218; ii, 81; Martineau, East. Life, p. 434; 
De Saulcy, Travels, i, 546; Hackett, Illustr. of Script. 
p. 163, 171). See Lopar 
Mural towers were in all antiquity built as part of the 
fortifications of towns, especially at the corners of the 
‘walls and the gates (2 Chron. xiv, 7; xxvi, 9, 15; 
xxxii, 63 1 Macc. v, 55; xiii, 33, 43, etc.; comp. Isa. 
xxiii, 8; xxx, 25; Ezek. xxvi, 4, 9; see Pliny, H. N. 
vi, 22, 1). Also in the interior of cities towers served 
as citadels (Judg. ix, 46 sq.) Jerusalem (q. v.) was 
especially provided with towers of this description, 
many of which had special names (Neh. iii, 11; xii, 38; 
Jer, xxxi, 38, etc.). Those on the walls and at the 
gates were used for sentries (2 Kings ix, 17; xvii, 
9; xviii, 8; Ezek. xxvii, 11). The Temple (q. v.) 
was likewise supplied with numerous towers. The 
“tower in Siloam” (q. v.) (Luke xiii, 4) was probably 
some mural defence near that fountain. See GATE; 
WALL 
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Kaclent — — Mural Towers with Turreted Engines. 


Among many ancient nations, especially the Baby- 
lonians, towers were employed in the siege of cities, as 
appears from the prophet’s account of the divination 
used by the king of Babylon to determine his line of 
march into the kingdom of Judah: “ At his right hand 
was the divination for Jerusalem, to appoint captains, 
to open the mouth in the slaughter, to lift up the voice 
with shouting, to appoint battering-rams against the 
gate, and to build a tower (Ezek. xxi, 22). See Bat- 
TERING-RAM. In the Maccabean age, towers borne on 
elephants were used to carry warriors in battle (1 Macc. 
vi, 37; comp. Pliny, H. N. xi, 1, “turrigeri elephanto- 
rum humeri”). In Roman sieges the tower (vinea, from 
the vine-branches with which it was often thatched), 
run on wheels along an artificial causeway (agger), was- 
proverbial (Luke xix, 43). See Mount, | 

In the figurative language of Scripture, towers are 
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Roman Military Towers. 


used for defenders and protectors, whether by counsel or 
strength, in peace or in war (Psa. xviii, 10; lxi, 3). - See 
Wak. 

TOWER In CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. Any at- 
tempt to particularize the various kinds of towers 
which have been adopted by different nations in for- 
mer ages would far exceed the scope of this work; the 
following observations, therefore, are chiefly contined to 
those which were in use in the Middle Ages in Eng- 
land and the adjacent parts of Europe, and more es- 
pecially to the towers of churches. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, towers were employed of various forms 
and for different purposes, but by no means so abun- 
dantly as in after-ages, and in general they appear not 
to have been so lofty as those of medieval date. The 
tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, called also the Temple 
of the Wiuds, at Athens, is octagonal; at Autun, in 
France, a considerable part of a large and lofty square 
tower of late Roman work exists. The tower for the 
use of bells is supposed not to have been introduced till 
the 5th century, and hence the term campanile, applied 
to the Italian towers. See SPIRE. 

In the Middle Ages the towers of castles were nu- 
merous and of striking character. During the preva- 
lence of the Norman style the keep often consisted of a 
large rectangular tower, with others of smaller size at- 
tached to the angles, and these last mentioned general- 
lv rose higher than the main building, as at the White 
Tower of London and the castles of Rochester and 
Guildford. ‘The keep tower of Conisburgh Castle, in 
Yorkshire, which is of the latest Norman work, is cir- 
cular, with large buttresses on the outside; in other 
examples, especially in those of later date, the keep 
towers are of various forms, often irregular, apparently 
so constructed as being considered best adapted to the 
peculiarities of the sites, and the systems of defence in 
use at the periods of their erection. Besides these main 
towers, many others, which, though of less magnitude 
than the keep, were often of very considerable size, 
were employed in different parts of fortifications, espe- 
cially at the entrances, where the gateways were gen- 
erally flanked by towers projecting considerably before 
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the main walls; these were pierced with loop-holes and 
oilets, and were commonly surmounted with machico- 
lations. See TURRET. 

Church-towers of all dates are greatly diversified, not 
only in their details, but also in general proportions and 
form; they are occasionally detached from the building 
to which they belong, but are usually annexed to it, 
and are to be found placed in almost every possible sit- 
uation except about the east end of the chancel. In 
all cases their use was for hanging the bells, and hence 
the name belfry. Large churches have often several 
towers, especially when the plan is cruciform; and in 
this case there are generally two at the west end, and 
one, of larger dimensions, at the intersection of the tran- 
septs, as at the cathedrals of Canterbury, York, and Lin- 
coln, Ordinary parish churches have usually but one 
tower. In some examples, where there is an entrance 
to the church through the lower story of a tower, it is 
made to form a porch with an open archway on one 
side, as at Cranbrook, and many other churches in 
Kent; or on three sides, as at Newnham, Northampton- 
shire. In towns, towers are sometimes placed over pub- 
lic thoroughfares, and in such situations are built on 
open archways. It is not unusual to find church-tow- 
ers which batter, or diminish upward: these are gen- 
erally of Normau or Early English date; but in. some 
districts, as in Northamptonshire, this mode of construc- 
tion was continued to a later period. 

The towers belunging to the style described in the arti- 
cle SAXON ARCHITECTURE (q. V.) are square and massive, 
not of lofty proportions, and apparently never were pro- 
vided with stone staircases. Some of them are consid- 
erably ornamented, as at the churches of Barnack and 
Earl’s Barton, Northamptonshire; and others are very 
plain, as at St. Michael’s, Oxford, and St. Benet’s, Cam- 
bridge: the tower of the Church of Sompting, Sussex, 
which belongs to this style, terminates with a gable on 
each of the four sides, and is surmounted by a wooden 
spire; but whether or not this was the original form 
may be doubted. 

In some parts of Great Britain circular church-towers 
are to be found. These have sometimes been assumed 
to be of very high antiquity, but the character of their 
architecture shows that they commonly belong to the 
Norman and Early English styles. They are built of 
rough flints, generally of coarse workmanship, with very 
little ornament of any kind, and that little, for the most 
part, about the upper stury: one of the best examples 
is that of Little Saxham Church, Suffolk. Plain round 
towers in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk are of all 
periods: the only materials readily accessible being 
flints, and these not 
admitting of square 
corners, the towers 
were built round, and 
this practice is con- 
tinued even to the 
present day. 

Norman towers are 
generally square, and 
of rather low propor- 
tions, seldom rising 
much more than their 
own breadth above 
the roofof the church, 
and sometimes not so 
much. They gener- 
ally have broad flat 
buttresses at the an- 
gles, and are usual- 
ly provided with a 
stone staircase car- 
ried up in a project- ý 
ing turret attached ~ 
to one of the an- nsa 
gles; this is very 
commonly rectangu- 
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Little Saxham Church, Suffolk. 
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lar externally, but the form is not unfrequently changed 
towards the top, especially if the turret is carried up 
the whole height of the tower: occasionally polygonal 
Norman towers are to be met with, as at Ely Cathe- 
dral, In Normandy a few examples of village church- 
towers of this style exist, which are capped with py- 
ramidal stone roofs, like low square spires, but in gen- 
eral the roofs and parapets are additions of later date. 
Many Norman towers are very considerably ornamented, 
the upper stories being usually the richest, while others 
are very plain. Good specimens remain at St. Alban’s 
Abbey ; the cathedrals of Norwich, Exeter, and Winches- 
ter; Tewkesbury Abbey; Southwell Minster; the church- 
es of St. Peter, Northampton; St. Clement, Sandwich ; 
Iffly, Oxfordshire; Stewkley, Buckinghamshire, etc. 

In Early English towers much greater variety of de- 
sign and proportion is found than in those of prior date. 
The prevailing plan is square, but some examples are 
octagonal, and occasionally the upper part of a square 
tower is changed to an octagon. Projecting stair-tur- 
rets are almost universal, though they are frequently so 
much masked by buttresses as to be in great measure 
concealed. Many towers in this style are of lofty pro- 
portions, while others are low and massive. The best ex- 
amples are generally more or less ornamented, and some 
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Middleton Stoney, Oxfordshire, cir. 1220. 


are very highly enriched. The belfry windows are often 
large and deeply recessed, with numerous bold mould- 
ings in the jambs, and sometimes appear to have been 
originally left quite open. Considerable variety of out- 
line is produced by the different arrangement, sizes, and 
forms of the buttresses at the angles of towers in this 
as well as in the later stvles of Gothic architecture, and 
sometimes, instead of buttresses, small turrets are used, 
which rise from the ground and generally terminate in 
pinnacles. Many towers of this date are finished at 
the top with parapets, some of them with pinnacles at 
the angles, a few with two gables, called pack-saddle 
roofs (as Brookthorpe, Northamptonshire), and many are 
surmounted with spires, which, although perhaps in the 
majority of cases they are of later date than the towers, 
appear to have been originally contemplated. Exam- 
ples remain at the cathedrals of Oxford and Peterbor- 
ough; the churches of St. Mary, Stamford; Ketton and 
Ryhall, Rutland ; Loddington and Raundes, Northamp- 
tonshire; Middleton Stoney, Oxfordshire, etc. 

In the Decorated and Perpendicular styles towers 
differ very considerably both in proportions and amount 
of enrichment, and considerable diversity of outline and 
effect is produced by varying the arrangement and form 
of the subordinate parts, such as windows, buttresses, 
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pinnacles, etc.; but 
in general composi- 
tion they do not dif- 
fer very materially 
from Early English 
towers. Many are 
very lofty, and oth- 
ers of low propor- 
tions; some highly 
enriched, and some 
perfectly plain; a 
large, and probably 
the greater, number 
are crowned with 
parapets, usually with 
a pinnacle at each 
corner, and sometimes 
with one or two oth- 
ers, commonly of 
rather smaller size, 
on each of the sides; 
many, also, terminate 
with spires, or, espe- 
cially in the Perpen- 
dicular style, with 
lanterns. Decorated 
towers remain at Lin- 
coln Cathedral; the 
churches of Hecking- 
ton and Caythorpe, 
Lincolnshire; New- 
ark, Nottingham- 
shire; Finedon, 
Northamptonshire; St. Mary’s, Oxford, etc. Perpen- 
dicular towers are very numerous in all parts of the 
kingdom, especially in Somersetshire. Among such as 
are best deserving of attention may be mentioned those 
at Canterbury, York, and Gloucester cathedrals; and the 
churches at Boston and 
Louth, Lincolnshire; 
Kettering, Northamp- 
tonshire; Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire ; Great 
Malvern, Worcestershire; 
and that at St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. 

Towers, JOSEPH, 
LL.D, a Dissenting 
minister, was born in 
Southwalk, London, in 
1737, and was appren- 
ticed to Mr. Goad- 
by, printer, at Sher- 
borne, Dorsetshire, in 
1754. He returned to 
London in 1764, where 
he worked at his trade, 
and afterwards became 
a book-seller. He was Í 
ordained a preacher in |" 
1774, and was chosen 
pastor of a congregation 
at Highgate. In 1778 he G} 
became forenoon preach- Lay) 
er at a chapel in New- 3 
ington Green. He died |. “Saati: 
in 1799. Mr.’Towers was 
an Arian, though closely 
connected with the Unitarians, He wrote, Review of 
the Genuine Doctrines of Christianity (Lond. 1763, 8vo): 
— Observations on Humes History of England (ibid. 
1778, 8vo) :— British Biography (1766-72, 7 vols. 8vo; 
1773-80, 10 vols. 8vo [vols, i-vii by Towers; viii-x by a 
clergyman ]) :— Vindication of the Political Opinions of 
Locke (1782, 8vo):—Memoirs of Frederick the Great 
(1788, 2 vols. 8vo; 1795, 2 vols. 8vo:—Tracts on Polit- 
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teal and other Subjects (1796, 8 vols. 8vo) :—besides Ser- 
mons, and articles to the Biographia Britannica. See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Dar- 
ling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 8. v. 

Towerson, GABRIEL, D.D., a learned English di- 

vine, was a native of Middlesex, and became a com- 
moner of Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1650, where he 
took his A.M. in 1657. In 1660 he was elected fellow 
of All-Souls’, and entered holy orders at about the same 
time. He was first preferred to the rectory of Welwyn, 
in Hertturdshire, and took his degree of D.D. in 1677. 
An April, 1692, he was inducted into the living of St. 
Andrew Undershaft, London, to which he was presented 
by king William. He died in October, 1697, and was 
interred at Welwyn. His works are, A Brief Account 
of Some Expressions in St. Athanasius’s Creed (Oxford, 
1663, 4to):—An Explication of the Decalogue, or Ten 
Commandments, and an Explication of the Catechism of 
the Church of England (Lond, 1676-88, 4 pts. fol. ):— 
Of the Sacraments in General, etc. (ibid. 1686, 8vo):— 
Of the Sacrament of Baptism in Particulur among the 
Heathen and Jews, etc. (1687, 8vo). See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thors,s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 8. v. 

Towgood, Micaiah, an English Dissenting min- 
ister, was born at Axminster in 1700, became pastor at 
Moreton - Hampstead in 1722, removed to Crediton in 
1735, and in 1750 to Exeter, where he died in 1792, 
He wrote, Dissenter’s Apology (Lond. 1739, 8vo) :—Dts- 
senting Gentleman's Answer to Rev. Mr. White (1746-48, 
Sth ed. 3 vols. 8vo):—Essay on Charles I (1748; new ed. 
1811, 12mo) :— Dissertations on Christian Baptism (1750; 
new ed. with notes, etc., 1815, 12mo). See Allibone, 
Diet. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v.; Manning, Life 
and Writings of Towgood (1792); Skeats, Hist. of Free 
Churches of England, p. 419 sq. 


Towgood, Richard, an English prelate, was 
made dean of Bristol in 1667, and died in 1683. He 
published a Sermon on Acts vii, 8 (Lond. 1676). See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 

Town (not carefully distinguished in the A. V. from 
* city,” which latter is the usual rendering of "9, occa- 
sionally “town:” this latter is also the translation, at 
times, of IVD, prop. a wall, as usually rendered; “NM, a 
village, as generally rendered; and so cwyun in the New 
Test. [once more distinctively ewpomodrc, Mark i, 38]; 
nI, a daughter, sometimes fig. employed; MAN, only 
in the phrase Havoth-jair [q. v.]; MIT9B, “unwalled 
towns,” means rather open country). The tirst mention 
of such collective residence occurs early in the antedilu- 
vian history (Gen. iv, 17), but we are not to think, in 
the case of such primitive “cities,” of anything more 
than a mere hamlet, the nucleus, perhaps, of an eventual 
metropolis, Towns, however, appear in the history of 
the patriarchs as strong central points of the agricult- 
‘ural tribes in nomadic regions. They were therefore 
enclosed with walls, and thus each town was originally 
a fortress (see Numb. xxxii, 17; hence the term "X29, 
literally a fort, applied xar’ tZoynv to Tyre, Josh. xix, 
29; 2 Sam. xxiv, 7); such as the cities which the Is- 
raelites captured and demolished under Joshua, For 
this purpose eminences and hills (comp. Matt. v, 14) 
were naturally selected as more commanding and secure 
sites (see Konig, De Montibus, Urbium Antiquiss. Sedi- 
bus [ Anneeberg. 1796 ]), a precaution which Palestine, 
with its varied surface and exposed situation, especially 
suggested (comp. 2 Sam. iv, 6). We know little, how- 
ever, of the exact architectural style of its cities, with 
the exception of Jerusalem. In modern times Oriental 
towns are built very wide-spreading, and often include 
extensive open spaces, gardens, etc. (see Thevenot, ii, 
114; Buckingham, p. 95, 335; Tavernier, i, 169; Rosen- 
müller, Morgenl. iv, 395 sq.), e. g. Damascus (Kämpfer 
estimates Ispahan as more than a day’s ride in circuit, 
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Amen, Exot. p. 163). This especially applies to the 
larger cities of Asia, such as Babylon and Nineveh, which 
enclosed an area of many miles (see Ritter, Erdk. xi, 
903). The gates of the cities were closed (Josh. ii, 5 8q. ; 
Judg. xvi,3; 1 Sam. xxiii, 7; 1 Kings iv, 13; Psa. cxlvii, 
18, etc.) with strong folding-doors (D0099, ninbs) 
with brazen or iron bars (0793), and were surmount- 
ed by turrets (2 Sam. xviii, 32), which were guarded by 
sentries (ver. 24 sq.). In these the governors and judges 
held their sittings, and a more or less extensive square 
(am, which, however, does not always mean an open 
place, but sometimes a wide [ zrAareia ] street, Gen. xix, 
2; Judg. xix, 15, 17, 20) adjoined (Ezra x, 9; Neh. viii, 
1, 3, 16; 2 Sam. xxi, 12; 1 Chron. xxxii, 6; Job xxix, 
7; Cant. iii, 2) where the market was held (2 Kings 
vii, 1; comp. ayopai, Josephus, Life, 22). The streets 
(MINIM, Job xviii, 17; Isa. v, 25; Jer. XXXyil, 21, etc.; 
pp yw, Cant. iii, 2; Eccles. xii, 4, etc.; wAareiae, Matt. 
vi, 5; xii, 19; Acts v, 15, etc.) were not so narrow (yet 
see orevw7o¢ applied to those of Jerusalem in Jose- 
phus, War, vi, 8, 5) as in modern Oriental towns (Maun- 
drell, p. 172; Olearius, p. 291; Russegger, i, 367 ; Robin- 
son, i, 38; iti, 697), where, as in Acre (Mariti, p. 246), 
scarcely two laden camels, or in Damascus (Schubert, 
ili, 29) scarcely a single one, can pass (Burckhardt, A rab. 
p. 151). The streets of Hebrew antiquity (at least in 
the large towns) had names, which were sometimes 
taken from those of the kind of trade carried on in them 
(Jer. xxxvii, 2; comp. ayopai, Josephus, War, v, 8, 1, 
like modern bazaars ; Russell, Aleppo, i, 29 sq.; Harmer, 
i, 245 sq.; Arvieux, i, 55; Ker Porter, i, 406,407). They 
were occasionally paved in the later period (Josephus, 
Ant. xv, 9,6; xvi, 5,3; xx, 9,7); in earlier times (comp. 
Isidore, Orig. xv, 16) we find notice of paving in the 
court of the Temple (2 Kings xvi, 17). From 1 Kings 
xx, 34 it would seem that kings sometimes constructed 
or improved certain avenues (comp. Rosenmiiller, Mor- 
genl. iii, 201 sq.). Aqueducts (mirn) were built in Je- 
rusalem before the exile (2 Kings xXx, 20; Isa. vii, 3; 
xxii, 9; for Pilate’s undertaking see Josephus, Ant. 
xviii, 3,2; comp. War, ii, 17, 9; Robinson, ii, 166 sq.) ; 
other cities were supplied by springs (see Josephus, Ant. 
xvii, 13, 1) and cisterns, the latter, at times, of very ex- 
pensive construction (War, vii, 8,3). See WATER. 

As to the varied condition of cities in pre-exilian 
times of Palestine we have only disconnected notices. 
The oldest ones of the land were destroyed by a natural 
or miraculous combustion in Abraham’s time (Gen. xix, 
24 sq.). During the conquest by the Israelites many 
were destroyed by fire (Josh. vi, 24, 26; xi, 13), but later 
were in part rebuilt (Judg. i, 26; 1 Kings xvi, 24) and 
embellished (Judg. xviii, 28; 1 Kings xii, 25; xv, 17; 
Xvii, 21; comp. 2 Chron. viii, 5) The Chaldzan inva- 
sion made (especially in the case of Jerusalem) many 
changes, and during the exile most of the cities were 
deserted. The Syrian wars under the Maccabees wasted 
or destroyed several (see 1 Macc. v, 44, 65; ix,62). Oth- 
ers, however, especially Jerusalem, were fortified, and 
castles and citadels were built (ver. 50; xii, 38; xiii, 33; 
xv, 7, 39, 40; Josephus, War, iv, 7,2; Ant. xiii, 16, 
3). During the Roman period cities especially multi- 
plied, chiefly under the patronage of the Herodian fam- 
ily; but many of them were largely occupied by Gen- 
tiles, with their heathenish theatres, gymnasia, stadia, 
and temples (ibid. xv, 5, 2; xviii, 2,1 and 3; xx, 9, 4, 
etc.). Fortifications and towns also increased (ibid. xv, 
9,4; War, vii, 8,3). The post-exilian topography of 
Palestine therefore exhibits many names of places not 
mentioned in the Old Test.; some of them, however, 
may have existed earlier. The district of Galilee was 
especially rich in towns and villages, which amounted in 
all to two hundred and four (Life, 45). See PALESTINE. 

The names of Palestinian cities were almost invaria- 
bly significant, as appears from the present situation 
and configuration of the land (e. g. Ain, fountain; Beth- 
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dehem, bread-producing; Gibeon, elevation; Mizpah, 
look-out ; Ramah, height; many of them, accordingly, 
used with the article). Numbers of these are com- 
pounded, e. g. with M"2 (house; see Rodiger, De Arab. 
Libror. Hist. Interpret. p.21), “9 or MYND (city), WI 
(court), P22 (valley), 23X (meadow), "NB (well), IS 
(spring), and in the post-exilian period with “22D (vil- 
lage); those with bya (Baal) appear to have been of 
Canaanitish origin (see Panofka, Ueb. d. Einfluss der 
Gottheiten auf Ortsnamen [ Berl. 1842]). Some are of 
dual (Kirjathaim, Jerusalem, Dothan) or plural form 
(Kerioth, Anathoth, Gebim); in one case (Beth-horon) 
we have the distinction of upper and lower villages. 
Several places of the same name are distinguished by 
the name of the tribe added (see Matt. ii, 1,5; xxi, 11; 
Luke iv, 31). In Roman times, especially under the Her- 
ods, many old names were displaced by others of Greek 
or Latin origin (e. g. Diospolis, Neapolis, Sebaste, Cæsarea, 
Tiberias; later Ælia Capitolina), some of which have still 
survived (comp. Ammian. Marcel. xiv, 8), while the most 
of them have again yielded to the older appellation (comp. 
Josephus, Wur7,i, 4,2; Ant. xiii, 13,3; see Reland, Palest. 
p. 567), or to an imitation in Arabic of a similar sound 
(Palmer, Desert of the Wandering, p.31). See Name. 
On the population of the cities of Palestine nothing 
definite is known, for the numbers (as Judg. xx, 15) from 
which an estimate might be made are in many cases cor- 
rupt (Josephus’s statements [e. g. War, iii, 3, 1] are sus- 
picious; but see Raumer, Paldst. p.430 sq.). See NUMBER. 
A distinction between walled towns and open villages 
is not uniformly maintained in the Old Test., although 
in the later period they began to be distinguished (see 
mise, Ezek. xxxviii, 11; DSM, Neh. xi, 25; comp. 
n133, Numb. xxi, 25, 32; Josh. xv, 45; Judg. xi, 26; 
Neh. xi, 25; EN, 2 Sam. xx, 19; see Gesenius, Monum. 
Phen. ii, 263; a metropolis or province is called MI" 
in the Talmud, Maas. Sheni, iii, 4, etc.). The New 
Test., however, makes such distinctions (Mark i, 38; 
comp. Matt. x, 11; Mark vi, 56 [viii, 27]; Luke viii, 13, 
22; Acts viii, 25): kwpn, e. g. Bethphage (Matt. xxi, 
22), Bethany (John xi, 1), Emmaus (Luke xxiv, 13), 
Bethlehem (John vii, 42); but módıç, e. g. Nazareth, 
Capernaum, Nain; but these terms are used loosely, and 
the compound cwpo7rodtg even occurs. So, likewise, 
Josephus uses móc and kwpn almost interchangeably 
(see Life, 45; Ant. xx, 6, 2), and he occasionally em- 
plovs the diminutive zroAtyyn (War, iv, 2,1). In gen- 
eral, however, cwuy (village) chiefiy belongs to those 
places whose name is compounded with "D> (Gesenius, 
Thesaur. ii, 707). The Talmudists (but comp. Vegillah, 
i,3; Erubin, v,6) distinguish places thus: 029, cities 
with defences; MiIN°S, towns without fortifications; 
DH" D2, villages (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. p. 599 sq.). Re- 
land gave the first extensive list of the localities of Pal- 
estine (in his Palestina), which might be greatly en- 
larged from the Talmud (see Baba Bathra, ii and iii; 
Baba Metsiah, xi, 5). See TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS, 
On the municipal government of pre-exilian Palestine 
no definite information remains. There were judges 
(B"DRD) and overseers (OVW) both named as offi- 
cers (Deut. xvi, 18), but the latter title is not clear; and 
elsewhere the elders appear as civil authorities. In 
post-exilian times the magistrates of Palestinian cities 
are called councillors (GovAai, Josephus, Life, 12, 13, 34, 
61, 68), at whose head, as it would seem, stands a ruler 
(ãpxwv, ibid. 27; War, ii, 21, 3). But from these are 
to be distinguished the territorial orparnyoi or érapyot, 
who had their seat in certain towns, and probably had 
civil jurisdiction over a particular district (Life, 9, 11, 
17; Ant, xix, 7,4). On the civil law in cities see the 
Mishna (Sankedr. i, 1 8q.). See GOVERNMENT. 
The gates of cities were guarded during the day by 
sentinels, who looked out from the turret on the walls 
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into the distance (2 Sam. xviii, 24 sq.; 2 Kings ix, 17 
sq-; comp. Ezek. xxvii, 11), and either with the voice 
or with a horn gave the news (Jer. vi, 17; Ezek. iii, 6). 
Night patrols are also mentioned (Cant. iii, 3). Of 
lighting the streets, however, there is no trace, as in 
western towns (Becker, Gallus, i, 333 sq.). See WATCH. 
The mile-stones (still extant, Robinson, iii, 693) set up 
along the roads to indicate the distance of one town from 
another belong to Roman times (see Ideler, in the Schrift. 
d. Berl. A kad. 1812, hist. class. p. 134 sq.). On this point, 
and on the geographical position of tuwns, there are 
only incidental notices in the canonical books (see Gen. 
xii, 8; Judg. xxi, 19, etc.), and clearer indications ap- 
pear in the books of Maccabees, and particularly in Jo- 
sephus (see Life, 12, 24, 51, etc., collated by Reland, Pa- 
lest. ii, c. 6; comp. Mishna, Maas. Sheni, v, 2); but it is 
not till the time of Eusebius and his Latin editor, Je- 
rome (in his Onomasticon), that we get definite data on 
these points; while the later itineraries (namely, the 
Itinerar. Antonini [not the emperor of that name] and 
the Itin. Hierosol. [both edited by Wesseling, Amst, 
1735, 4to]) and Abulfeda (Tabula Syrie) give full and 
exact details on the subject, which, however, have to be 
supplemented (and often corrected) by modern compari- 
sons and measurements, See GEOGRAPHY. 
Town-clerk (ypapparedc, a scribe, as elsewhere 
often rendered) is the title ascribed in the A. V. to the 
magistrate at Ephesus who appeased the mob in the 
theatre at the time of the tumult excited by Demetrius 
and his fellow-craftsmen (Acts xix, 35). The other pri- 
mary English versions translate in the same way, ex- 
cept those from the Vulg. (Wycliffe, the Rhemish), 
which render “scribe.” A digest of Böckh’s views, in 
his Stautshuushaltung, respecting the functions of this 
officer at Athens (there were three grades of the order 
there), will be found in Smith’s Dict. of Class. Ant. 8. v. 
“Grammateus,” The ypauparetc, or “town-clerk,” at 
Ephesus was, no doubt, a more important person in that 
city than any of the public officers designated by that 
term in Greece (see Creswell, Dissertations, iv, 152). 
The title is preserved on various ancient coins (Wett- 
stein, Nov. Test. 1i, 586; Akermann, Numismatic Illus- 
trations, p. 53), which fully illustrate the rank and dig- 
nity of the office. It would appear that what may have 
been the original service of this class of men, viz. to 
record the laws and decrees of the state. and to read 
them iu public, embraced at length, especially under 
the ascendency of the Romans in Asia Minor, a much 
wider sphere of duty, so as to make them, in some in- 
stances, in effect the heads or chiefs of the municipal 
government and even high-priests (Deyling, Observ. iii, 
383; Krebs, Decreta Rom. p. 362). They were author- 
ized to preside over the popular assemblies and submit 
votes to them, and are mentioned on marbles as acting 
in that capacity. In cases where they were associated 
with a superior magistrate, they succeeded to his place 
and discharged his functions when the latter was ab- 
sent or had died. “On the subjugation of Asia by the 
Romans,” says Baumstark (Pauly, Encyclop. iii, 949), 
“yoappareitc were appointed there in the character of 
governors of single cities and districts, who even placed 
their names on the coins of their cities, caused the year 
to be named from them, and sometimes were allowed to 
assume the dignity, or at least the name, of ’Apytepevc.” 
See Schwartz, Dissertatio de Tpapparevor, Magistratu 





Coin of Ephesus referring to the ‘‘town-clerk.” 
Obverse: heads of Augustus and Livia. Reverse: a stag (the emblem of 
Ephesus), with the legend (in Greek), ‘“‘ Aristion Menophantas, recorder 
of the Ephesians.” 
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Civitatum Aste Proconsulis (Altdorf, 1735); Van Dale, 
Dissertat, v, 425; Spanheim, De Usu et Præst. Numm. i, 
704; New-Englander, x, 144; Lewin, St. Paul, i, 315. 
See ASIARCH. 

It is evident, therefore, from Luke’s account, as illus- 
trated by ancient records, that the Ephesian town-clerk 
acted a part entirely appropriate to the character in 
which he appears. The speech delivered by him, it 
may be remarked, is the model of a popular harangue. 
He argues that such excitement as the Ephesians 
evinced was undignified, inasmuch as they stood above 
all suspicion in religious matters ( Acts xix, 35, 36); 
that it was unjustifiable, since they could establish noth- 
ing against the men whom they accused (ver. 387); that 
it was unnecessary, since other means of redress were 
open to them (ver. 38, 39); and, finally, if neither pride 
nor a sense of justice availed anything, fear of the Ro- 
man power should restrain them from such illegal pro- 
ceedings (ver. 40). See EPHESUS; PAUL. 


Townley, James (1), an English clergyman and 
educator, was born in London in 1715. He was edu- 
cated at the Merchant Tailors’ School, and thence elect- 
ed to St. John’s College, Oxford. Soon after taking or- 
ders he was chosen morning preacher at Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel, and lecturer of St. Dunstan’s in the East. 
Through the patronage of lady Spencer, to whom his 
wife was related, he obtained the living of St. Bennett, 
Gracechurch, London; and afterwards became gram- 
mar master to Christ’s Hospital. In 1759 he was cho- 
sen high master of the Merchant Tailors’ School, and in 
1777 was presented to a living in Wales by bishop 
Shipley, to whom he was chaplain. He died July 15, 
1778. Besides his High Life Below Stairs, a farce 
(Lond. 1759, 8vo) ; False Concord, a farce, (1764, un- 
successful and not printed); The Tutor, a farce (1765, 
4to, unsuccessful), he published seven single Sermons 
(1741-69, each 4to). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v.; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Townley, James (2), D.D., an eminent Wesleyan 
minister, was born in Manchester, England, May 11, 
1774, His early education was received at the school 
of Rev. David Simpson (q. v.) of Macclesfield. The 
training of his pious mother and the impressions made 
upon his heart by the funeral services of his lamented 
teacher, resulted in the commencement of that earnest 
and true Christianity which was ever his best adornment. 
He became a local preacher at the age of nineteen, and 
in 1796 was received on probation as an itinerant, from 
which time until 1832 he fulfilled the duties of his min- 
istry faithfully and with increasing honor. In 1827 he 
was appointed general secretary of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, in which office he abounded in loving 
and arduous services, At the Conference at Sheffield 
in 1829 he was elected to the chair; he presided at the 
Irish Conference of 1880, and retired to Ramsgate in 
1832. This forced cessation from active work was due 
to physical prostration under his great literary, mission- 
office, and presidential toils, Dissolution, in fact, was 
already in progress; it was only a question of time. 
After a sickness of great suffering, the spirit of the gen- 
tle and generous Townley was released in the triumph 
of peace and faith, Dec. 12, 1833. 

Amid the active duties of his pastorate and offices, 
Dr. Townley devoted himself to literary labors with an 
indomitable perseverance. His studies in Biblical lines 
made him in all probability the most learned man in 
the Wesleyan Conference after the death of Dr. Clarke 
(whom he only survived fifteen months and a half), 
particularly in all relating to the literary history of the 
Bible. The following is a list of his works: Biblical 
Anecdotes (Lond. 1813, 12mo) :—ZJilustrations of Biblical 
Literature, exhibiting the history and fate of the sacred 
writings, including notices of translators and other emi- 
nent Biblical scholars (ibid. 1821, 3 vols. 8vo; N. Y. 
1842, 2 vols, 8vo) :—Essays on various subjects in eccle- 
siastical history and antiquity (Lond. 1824) :— The Rea- 
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son of the Luws of Moses, from the More Nebochim of 
Maimonides, excellently translated, with notes (100 pp.), 
dissertations (nine), and life of the author (ibid. 1827, 
8vo) :—Introd, to Literary Hist. of the Bible (ibid. 1828, 
12mo; N. Y. 1832 [a kind of a sequel to his Anecdotes, 
and introduction to his Biblical Literature!) :—Introd, 
to the Critical Study of the Old and New Testaments (his 
last) :—Sermon (in the volume of Miscellaneous Ser- 
mons, by Wesleyans, published at the Conference Office 
[ Lond. 1833 ]) :—History of Missions (valuable sketches 
published posthumously in the Wesl. Meth. Mag. for 
1834, an earnest of an exhaustive work to have been 
written had his life been spared) :—various articles in 
the Meth. Mag., etc. 

Dr. Townley’s fame rests upon his Biblical Litera- 
ture, a work as valuable now as it was upon the day of 
its publication, and which the Eclectic Review (xviii, 
886, 407) affirms to be the most comprehensive of the 
kind in the world. It won for him the doctorate from 
an American university (that being the first instance of 
such a degree being conferred upon an English Wesley- 
an minister), the congratulations of the University of 
Dublin, and numerous encomiums— slight compensa- 
tion, however, for the immense labor it cost. For re- 
views and notices of this work see Meth. Quar. Rev. 
July, 1843, art. i; October, 1842, p. 638; Christ. Rev. 
[Baptist], June, 1844 (by Dr. Smith) ; Meth. Quar. Mag. 
1822, see Index; Orme, Biblioth. Bibl. p. 435; Horne, 
Introd, etc. On the Life of Dr. Townley, see Minutes 
of Eng. Conf. 1884; Hoole, Wesl. Meth. Mag. May, 1835; 
Peck, in Amer. ed. of Bibl. Lit. vol. i; Smith, Hist. of 
Weal. Meth. ii, 649, 650; iii, 144-146, 203; Stevens, Hist. 
of Methodism, ii, 79; Meth. Mag. 1834, p. 78. 


Townley, John H., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in 1817. In early life he became a devoted Chris- 
tian. His career was short but brilliant. He was li- 
censed to preach by the Presbytery of Elizabeth, and 
ordained and installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Hackettstown, N. J. He remained in this charge 
eight years, preaching with great acceptability and use- 
fulness, greatly beloved by the congregation and people 
of the town. On resigning this charge, he accepted a 
call to the Church at Morristown, N.J. As in the for- 
mer charge, during his ministry there were repeated 
outpourings of the Holy Spirit, in which many souls 
were converted and added to the Church, so in this, re- 
vivals followed. His energy and fidelity greatly en- 
deared him to the people of his charge, and gave prom- 
ise of continued success. His devotion to the cause of 
Christ, his prompt and ready co-operation in every 
good work, and his ability and fidelity in the discharge 
of every duty devolved upon him, rendered his loss pe- 
culiarly afflicting to the Church and the community. 
He died at Morristown, Feb. 5, 1855. (W. P. S.) 


Townsend, George, D.D., an English divine, 
was born at Ramsgate in 1788, and was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He became chaplain to 
bishop Barrington in 1822, and was canon of Durham 
from 1825 till his death, Nov. 23, 1857. He was the 
author of The Old Testament Arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, on the Basis of Lightfoot’s Chron- 
tcle, etc., with copious indexes (Lond. 1821, 2 vols. 8vo): 
—The New Testament Arranged tn Historical and Chron- 
ological Order, etc. (ibid. 1825, 2 vols. 8vo; 5th ed. 1860, 
imp. 8vo; Amer. ed. of both the foregoing, revised by T. 
W. Coit, D.D., Boston, 1837, 2 vols. 8vo) :—The Accusa- 
tions of History against the Church of Rome (Lond. 1825, 
8vo; new ed. 1845, 18mo) :—Thirty Sermons on some of 
the most Interesting Subjects in Theology (1830, 8vo) :— 
Plan for Abolishing Pluralities and Non-residence, etc. 
(ibid. 1833, 8v0): — Life and Defence, etc., of Bishop 
Bonner (1842, 8vo); Spiritual Communion with God, 
or the Pentateuch and the Book of Job Arranged, etc. 
(ibid. 2 vols. roy. 8vo; vol. i in 1845; vol. ii, October, 
1849) :— Historical Researches :—Ecclesiastical and Civ- 
tl History, etc. (ibid, 1847, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Journal of a 
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Tour in Italy in 1850, with an Account of an Interview 
with the Pope at the Vatican (1850, 8vo). See Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliog. s. v. 

Townsend, John, an English Dissenting minis- 
ter, was burn March 24, 1757, in the parish of White- 
chapel, County of Middlesex. He was educated for tive 
years at Christs Hospital, and was then apprenticed to 
his father. Having received some religious impres- 
sions from the preaching of the Rev. Henry Peckwell, 
he offered himself as a member at the ‘Tabernacle, and 
commenced public teaching in some of the villages 
around London, but soon received an invitation to sup- 
ply the Independent meeting at Kingston, where he 
was ordained, June 1, 1781. After three years Mr. 
Townsend quitted Kingston and settled at Bermond- 
sey, where he commenced his official duties at mid- 
summer, 1784, and in which situation he continued to 
labor in his Master’s vineyard till the period of his 
death, Feb. 7, 1826. 

Mr. Townsend was one of the founders of the London 
Missionary Society. He also aided in the formation 
of the Tract Society, the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, the London Female Penitentiary, the Irish Evan- 
gelical, the Society for the Conversion of the Jews, the 
Congregational School (raised entirely by his influence), 
the Fund for the Relief of Aged Ministers, and espe- 
cially the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, which, if we 
are not mistaken, owed its establishment chiefly to his 
exertions, His sober, solid, judicious hints and obser- 
vations were always listened to with profound atten- 
tion, and his advice, which was never officially obtruded, 
‘was always acceptable. As a preacher he was distin- 
guished by good sense and sound doctrine, commending 
himself to the conscience and the heart by a clear and 
judicious exhibition of divine truth, His principal 
works are, Three Sermons (1797, 8vo) :—Nine Discourses 
on Prayer (2d ed. Lond. 1799, 8vo) :—Hints on Sunday- 
schools and Itinerant Preaching (1801, 8vo): — single 
Sermons (1786-1808). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and 
Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Townsend, Joseph, an English clergyman, was 
a fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, and studied medi- 
cine at Edinburgh. He afterwards entered holy orders, 
and became rector of Pewsey, Wiltshire, and chaplain 
to Lady Huntingdon, preaching in her chapel at Bath. 
He died in 1816. He published, Every True Christian 
a New Creature (Lond. 1765, 12mo) :— Thoughts on Des- 
potic and Free Governments (1781-91, 8vo) :— Disserta- 
tion onthe Poor-laws, by a Well-wisher to Munkind (1786, 
8vo) :—Observations on Various Plans for the Relief of 
the Poor (1788, 8vo):—The Character of Moses Estab- 
dished for Veracity as a Historian, etc. (Bath, 1813-15, 
2 vols, 4to) :—besides medical and scientific works, ser- 
mons, etc. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thors, 8. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 


Townsend, Thomas Stuart, D.D., an English 
prelate, was born in Cork about 1801, and became dean 
of Lismore in July, 1849; dean of Waterford in August, 
1850; bishop of Meath in September, 1850; and died at 
Malaga, Spain, Sept. 16, 1852. He published some edu- 
cational and religious treatises. See Lond. A then. 1849, 
p. 829, 1057; Lond. Gent. Mag. 1852, ii, 522. 


Townshend, Cuauncy Hare, an English clergy- 
man, was born in 1800, and was educated at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated A.B. in 1821 and A.M. 
an 1824. He received the university prize for English 
verse (Jerusalem) in 1828. During his last years he lived 
chiefly at Lausanne, Switzerland, and died Feb. 25, 1868. 
He bequeathed to Charles Dickens money, manuscripts, 
essays, letters, etc., some of which he desired to be pub- 
lished. Accordingly Mr. Dickens published in December, 
1869, Religious Optnions of the Rev. Chauncy Townshend, 
published as directed by his will (London, 8vo). He 
also wrote, Poems (ibid, 1821, 8vo):— Descriptive Tour 
an Scotland (ibid, 1840, 8vo) :— Facts in Mesmerism 
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(ibid. 1840, 8vo) :—Sermons in Sonnets, ete. (ibid. 1851, 
8vo) :—The Three Gates, in verse (ibid. 1859, 8vo). See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Townson, THoMAS, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was born at Much Lees, in Essex, in 1715. He was edu- 
cated at Oxfurd, where he took his degree of A.M. in 
1739; was ordained priest in 1742; became vicar of Hat- 
tiell Peverel in 1746; senior proctor of the university, 
and rector of Blithtield, Staffordshire, in 1749; and rector 
of Malpas in 1751, where the rest of his life was spent. 
In 1781 he was made archdeacon of Richmond, and in 
1783 was offered the professorship of divinity at Oxford, 
which he declined. He died April 15, 1792, His most 
important works are his Discourses on the Four Gospels, 
chiefly with regurd to the Peculiar Design of Each, and 
the Order and Places in which they were Written, pub- 
lished in 1778, which has passed through three edi- 
tions; and his Discourse on the Evangelical History 
from the Interment to the Resurrection of our Lord (1792). 
His collected works were issued in 2 vols, 8vo (Lond. 
1810), edited by Ralph Churton, A.M. See Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Kitto, Cyclop. 
8. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Tozer, HENRY, a learned Puritan divine, was born 
at North Tawton, Devonshire, in 1602; was educated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, and was chosen fellow in 
1623. Having taken orders, he was engaged in moder- 
ating, reading to novices, and lecturing in the chapel. 
He was adverse to overturning the establishment of the 
Church, and iu 1643 declined to be one of the assembly 
of divines. He remained at Oxford, where he preached 
at Christ Church before the king, and at St. Mary’s be- 
fore the Parliament. He was appointed in 1646 to take 
his degree of D.D., but declined. Dr. Hakewell, the 
rector, having left the college, the government devolved 
on Mr. Tozer, as sub-rector, who manfully opposed the 
illegality of the parliamentary visitation, and maintained 
the rights and privileges of the college. In March, 1647- 
48, he was cited before the parliamentary visitors to an- 
swer the charge of “continuing the common prayer in 
the college after the ordinance for the directory (the 
new form) came in force; also for having sent for and 
admonished one of the house for refusing to attend the 
chapel prayers on that account.” He replied, in effect, 
“that these matters referred to the discipline of the 
college, and that they could be submitted to no other 
visitors than those mentioned in the statutes,” mean- 
ing the bishop of Exeter, The visitors ordered him 
to be ejected, but Dr. Tozer continued to keep pos- 
session of the college for sume time, and they expelled 
him from the college and umversity in June, 1648. 
He refused to surrender the keys of the college, there 
being no rector to whom he could legally give them, 
as a consequence he was imprisoned. After a while 
he was allowed to remain in his rooms in the college, 
and to enjoy the profits of a travelling fellowship 
for three years. On the strength of this he went 
to Holland and became minister to the English mer- 
chants at Rotterdam. He died there Sept. 11, 1650. 
Mr. Tozer published a few occasional sermons, Direc- 
tions for a Godly Life, etc. (1628, 8vo):— Dicta et 
Facta Christi ex quatuor Evangelistis collecta (1634, 
8vo). 


Trachoni’tis (Toaywriric) is mentioned in the 
Scriptures only in describing the political divisions of 
Palestine at the time of John the Baptist’s first public 
appearance: “ Philip was then tetrarch of Iturea and 
the region (xwpac) of Trachonitis” (Luke iii, 1). Al- 
though Trachonitis was a distinct and well-defined prov- 
ince, yet it appears that in this passage the phrase “ re- 
gion of Trachonitis” is used in a wider sense, and in- 
cluded two or three other adjoining provinces, As con- 
siderable misapprehension has existed among geogra- 
phers regarding Trachonitis, and as its exact position 
and boundaries were first clearly ascertained by the re- 
searches of recent writers, it may be well in this place 
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to give a brief résumé of the ancient notices of the 
province, and then to show how they can be applied in 
setting aside modern errors and establishing correct 
views. 

Josephus states that Uz, the son of Aram, founded 
Trachonitis and Damascus, which “lay between Pales- 
tine and Ceele-Syria” (Ant. i, 6,4). His next reference 
to it is when it was held by Zenodorus, the bandit chief. 
Then its inhabitants made frequent raids, as their suc- 
cessors do still, upon the territories of Damascus (Ant. 
xv, 10,1). Augustus took it from Zenodorus, and gave 
it to Herod the Great, on condition that he should re- 
press the robbers (Ant. xvi, 9,1). Herod bequeathed 
it to his son Philip, and his will was contirmed by Cæ- 
sar (War, ii, 6,3). This is the Philip referred to in 
Luke iii, 1. At a later period it passed into the hands 
of Herod Agrippa (War, iii, 3,5). After the conquest 
of this part of Syria by Cornelius Palma, in the begin- 
ning of the 2d century, we hear no more of Trachonitis, 

From various incidental remarks and descriptions in 
Josephus’s writings, the position of Trachonitis in rela- 
tion to the other Transjordanic provinces may be ascer- 
tained. It lay on the east of Gaulonitis, while it bor- 
dered on both Auranitis and Batanæa (War, iv, 1,1; 
i, 20, 4). It extended farther north than Gaulonitis, 
reaching to the territory of Damascus (Ant. xv, 10, 3, 
and 10, 1; War, iii, 10,7). Ptolemy locates the Trach- 
onitic Arabs along the base of Mount Alsadamus, and 
he includes this mountain in the province of Batanæa, 
of which Sacceea was a chief town (Geogr.v,15). Strabo 
states that there were two Trachons (dio Tpaywyveg), 
and he groups Damascus and Trachon together, and 
states that the latter country is rugged and wild, and 
the people daring robbers (Geogr. xvi, 11). Jerome, 
speaking of Kenath, calls it a city of Trachonitis near 
Bozrah (Onomast.s. v. “Canath”); and the writers of the 
Talmud extend Trachon as far as Bozrah (Lightfoot, 
Opp. ii, 473; comp. Jerome, Onomast. s. v. “ Ituræa ;” 
Reland, Palest. p. 109 sq.). 

From these statements, compared with the results of 
modern research, the exact position and boundaries of 
this ancient province can be determined. It extended 
from the southern confines of Damascus, near the bank 
of the River Awaj (Pharpar), on the north, to Busrah 
(Bostra and Bozrah), on the south. Bozrah was the 
eapital of Auranitis, and consequently that province lay 
along the southern end of Trachon. The province of 
Gaulanitis (now Jaulan) was its western boundary. Ba- 
tanæa has been identified with Ard el-Bathanveh, which 
embraces the whole ridge of Jebel Hauran, at whose 
western base lie the splendid ruins of Kenath, one of 
the ancient cities of Trachon (Jerome, Onomast. 8. v. 
“Canath,” “ Kenath”). Consequently the ridge of Jebel 
Hauran formed the eastern boundary of Trachon, which 
extended southward to Busrah in the plain, near the 
south-western extremity of the range (Porter, Damascus, 
ii, 259 sq.3 also in Journal of Sac. Lit. for July, 1854). 
The region thus marked out embraces the modern dis- 
trict of the Leyah, which may be considered the nucleus 
of Trachonitis; also the smooth plain extending from 
its northern border to the ranges of Khiyarah and Mâ- 
nia. The rocky strip of land running along the west- 
ern base of Jebel Haurân, and separating the mountain- 
range from the smooth expanse of Auranitis, was like- 
wise included in Trachonitis, This may explain Stra- 
bo’s two Trachons. In the ruins of Musmeih, on the 
northern edge of Lejah, Burckhardt discovered a Greek 
inscription which proves that that city was Phæno, the 
ancient metropolis of Trachon (Travels in Syria, p. 117; 
see also Preface, p. xi). 

At first sight it might appear as if Trachon, or Tra- 
chonitis (Tpaywy, or Tpaywriric), were only a Greek 
name applied to one of the subdivisions of the ancient 
kingdom of Bashan; yet there is evidence to show that 
it is a translation of a more ancient Shemitic appella- 
tion, descriptive of the physical nature of the region. 
Tpaxwy signifies rough and rugged; and Tpaywriric 
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is “a rugged region” (rpaytc cai rerpwone róroç), and 
peculiarly applicable to the district under notice. The 
Hebrew equivalent is Argob (SAX, “a heap of stones ;” 
from 339 =035), which was the ancient name of an 
important part ot Og’s kingdom in Bashan. The iden- 
tity of Trachon and Argob cannot now be questioned. 
It was admitted by the Jewish rabbins, for the Tar- 
gums read R3539M (Trachona) instead of BANN (Ar- 
gob) in Deut. iii, 14 and 1 Kings iv, 13 (Lightfoot, Opp. 
ii, 473); and it is confirmed by the fact that Kenath, 
one of the threescore great cities of Argob (1 Chron. ii, 
23), was also, as has been seen, a city of Trachon. Eu- 
sebius, led doubtless by similarity of names, confounded 
Argob with the castle of Erga or Ragaba, near the con- 
fluence of the Jordan and Jabbok. In this he has been 
followed by Reland (Palest. p. 959, 201), Ritter (Pal. 
und Syr. ii, 1041), and even Robinson (Bibl. Res. App. p- 
166, Ist ed.). Nothing can be more clear, however, than 
that Argob, a large province of Bashan containing sixty 
great cities, was quite distinct from Ragaba, an obscure 
castle in Gilead (Porter, Damascus, ii, 271). Eusebius 
also confounded Trachonitis and Ituræa (Onomast. 8. v. 
“Ituræa”); a manifest error. William of Tyre gives a 
curious etymology of the word Trachonitis: “ Videtur 
autem nobis a traconibus dicta. Tracones enim dicun- 
tur occulti et subterranei meatus, quibus ista regio abun- 
dat” (Gesta Det per Francos, p. 895). Be this as it may, 
there can be no doubt that the whole region abounds 
in caverns, some of which are of vast extent. Strabo 
refers to the caves in the mountains beyond Trachon 
(Geogr. xvi), and he affirms that one of them is so large 
that it would contain 4000 men. Travellers have vis- 
ited some spacious caves in Jebel Haurân, and in the 
interior of the Lejah. 

The province of the Leah (Arab. “the Retreat”) 
comprises the principal part of the Hebrew Argob and 
Greek Trachon. It is oval in form, about twenty-two 
miles long by fourteen wide. Its physical features are 
unparalleled in Western Asia, It is a plain, but its 
surface is elevated above the surrounding plain to an 
average height of thirty feet or more. It is entirely 
composed of a thick stratum of black basalt, which ap- 
pears to have been emitted from pores in the earth in 
a liquid state, and to have flowed out on every side 
until the surface of the plain was covered. Before com- 
pletely cooling, it seems to have been agitated as by a 
tempest, and then rent and shattered by internal con- 
vulsions, The cup-like cavities from which the liquid 
mass was projected are still seen; and likewise the wavy 
surface such as a thick liquid generally assumes which 
cools while flowing. There are deep fissures and yawn- 
ing gulfs with rugged broken edges; and there are jagged 
mounds that seem not to have been sufficiently heated 
to flow, but which were forced up by some mighty 
agency, and then rent and shattered to their centres. 
The rock is filled with air-bubbles, and is almost as hard 
as iron. “In the interior parts of the Lejah,” says 
Burckhardt, “ the rocks are in many places cleft asun- 
der, so that the whole hill appears shivered and in the 
act of falling down; the layers are generally horizon- 
tal, from six to eight feet or more in thickness, some- 
times covering the hills, and inclining to their curve, 
as appears from the fissures which traverse the rock 
from top to bottom” (Travels tn Syria, p. 112). 

It is worthy of note how minutely this description 
accords with that of Josephus, who says of the inhab- 
itants of Trachon that it was extremely difficult to con- 
quer them or check their depredations, “as they had 
neither towns nor fields, but dwelt in caves that served 
as a refuge both for themselves and their flocks, They 
had, besides, cisterns of water and well-stored granaries, 
and were thus able to remain long in obscurity and to 
defy their enemies. The doors of their caves are so 
narrow that but one man can enter at a time, while 
within they are incredibly large and spacious. The 
ground above is almost a plain, but it is covered with 
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rugged rocks, and is difficult of access, except when a 
guide points out the paths. These paths do not run in 
a straight course, but have many windings and turns” 
(Ant. xv, 10, 1). 

The character of the inhabitants remains unchanged 
as the features of their country. They are wild, law- 
less robbers, and they affurd a ready asylum to murder- 
ers, rebels, and outlaws from every part of Syria. It 
seems to have been so in Old-Test. times; for when 
Absalom murdered his brother, he fled to his mother’s 
kindred in Geshur (a part of Trachon), “and was there 
three years” (2 Sam. xv, 37, 38). See Gesnur. 

It is a remarkable fact that the great cities of Ar- 
gob, famed at the time of the Exodus for their strength, 
exist still. The houses in many of them are perfect. 
The massive city walls are standing; and the streets, 
though long silent and deserted, are in some places com- 
plete as those of a modern town. The city gates, and 
the doors and roofs of the houses, are all of stone, bear- 
ing the marks of the most remote antiquity. It is not 
too much to say that, in an antiquarian point of view, 
Trachon is one of the most interesting provinces in 
Palestine (Porter, Bashun’s Giant Cities; Burckhardt, 
Travels in Syria; Graham, in the Journal of R. G. S. 
vol. xxviii; and Cumb. Essays, 1858; Wetzstein, Reise- 
bericht über Hauran und die Trachonen). Such as desire 
to compare with the above account the views previous- 
ly set forth by geographers may consult Lightfoot, loc. 
cit. ; Reland, Pulest. p. 108 sq. ; Cellarius, Geogr. Ant. ii, 
617 sq. See ARGOB. 


Tract, a psalm, or portion of a psalm, sung in the 
Latin mass instead of the Gradual, on fixed days, from 
Septuagesima to Easter, after the Epistle. At the time 
at which the Church is commemorating the passion of 
- our Lord, this Tract is slowly chanted in lieu of the joy- 
ous Gradual, It is called the Tract, as some ritualistic 
writers affirm, because it is drawn out in a slow and sol- 
emn strain. It is said that the psalm or hymn chant- 
ed by one voice was the Tract, and when the singer was 
interrupted by the choir his part was known as the 
versicle, and the portions allotted to them were called 
responsories, See Lee, Gloss. of Liturg. Terms, 8. v.; 
Walcott, Sac. Archeol. s. v. 


Tractarianism. See ENGLISH CHURCH; Ox- 
FORD TRACTS; PUSEYISM. 


Tractator, the name given in the early Church to 
preachers and expositors of Scripture; his sermon or 
treatise being called Tractatus. See Bingham, Christ. 
Antig. bk. xiv, ch, iv, § 1. 


Tractatus, the Latin name for a sermon, discourse, 
etc. 


Tractorice, a name sometimes given to the circu- 
lar letters of metropolitans summoning the bishops to 
a council, These circular Jetters were a legal summons, 
which no bishop of the province might disobey under 
pain of suspension, or some such canonical censure. See 
Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. ii, ch. xvi, § 17. 


Tracts axb Tract Societies. The term tract, 
although etymologically signifying something drawn 
out (Lat. tractus), has long been employed in the Eng- 
lish language to designate a short or condensed treatise 
in print. It has primary reference to the form of pub- 
lication, and is usually applied only to unbound sheets 
or pamphlets. Thus, a treatise on any topic may be 
published either in a book or tract form, the tract being 
much cheaper than the book, but also much more lia- 
ble to be injured or destroyed. While many political, 
scientific, and other tracts have been published, yet the 
vast majority of publications known as tracts are of a 
religious character. So generally is this true that the 
word tract used without qualification rarely suggests 
any other idea than that of a brief religious treatise or 
appeal. To some extent the idea has been employed 
by propagandists of error, but far more generally by 
lovers of truth and by persons willing to make sacrifices 
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for its promotion. Had only miscellaneous tracts been 
published, or had the publication of tracts on religious 
subjects only taken place in an accidental or unsystem- 
atic manner, there would have been no occasion for this 
article. 

I. Occaston and Character of the Tract Movement.— 
There has, in fact, arisen a great Christian enterprise 
having for its object the publication and dissemination 
of religious tracts, This enterprise, like the Gospel it- 
self and other of its auxiliaries, has from small begin- 
nings grown to vast proportions and commanding in- 
fluence, Although its history is chiefly limited to the 
last one hundred years, it has already come to be con- 
sidered one of the cardinal agencies of Christian propa- 
gandism, taking rank with the missionary and Sunday- 
school enterprises, and serving as a powerful auxiliary to. 
both. Although asserting no specific divine appoint- 
ment, it nevertheless claims to be authorized by in- 
spired analogies, The sacred books both of the Old 
and the New Testaments were issued and circulated as 
separate treatises or tracts; so that the Bible itself, in 
its most approved modern form, may be said to be a 
bound volume of tracts, 

The principle involved is that of giving truth a per- 
manent and available expression in written or printed 
language, thus enabling it to survive the voice of the 
living teacher, and to reach persons and places to which 
he could never have access, God, from the beginning, 
appointed language as the medium of communication 
between himself and man, as well as between man and 
man. He spoke to our race, not only through the hear- 
ing of the ear, but also through the perceptions of the 
eye, thus consecrating both spoken and written language 
to the office of religious instruction. In giving a writ- 
ten law, he not only provided for the moral guidance of 
the generation to whom it was first addressed, but for 
all subsequent ages, while he also continued to teach 
and admonish men by the voice and the pen of proph- 
ets and holy men in successive periods. As a counter- 
part of the spoken language to be used in preaching, the 
chosen disciples of our Lord were inspired to write nar- 
ratives of the life, miracles, and death of him who was 
the eternal Word, together with the acts and letters of 
the apostles embodying the instructions which they had 
personally received from the Lord himself, and which 
were thus handed down to those who should come after 
them. Spoken language has the advantage of instans 
readiness, wherever there is a tongue to speak and an 
ear to hear. It can also be varied with circumstances, 
and, adapted to the special wants and changing per- 
ceptions of those to whom it is addressed. On the other 
hand, written language is available at all times and in 
all places. It can be cheaply multiplied and scattered 
on the wings of the wind. It also endures from age to 
age, while living speakers die. Great as was the per- 
sonal influence of the apostles through the agency of 
spoken language, the influence of their writings has been 
infinitely greater. Their voices expired with their nat- 
ural life, but their written speech was immortal, It sur- 
vived all persecutions. It became embodied in many 
languages, and was diffused in every direction. It has 
come down through the centuries. It has been taken 
up by the modern printing-press, and having been trans- 
lated into hundreds of tongues and dialects, is now mul- 
tiplied more rapidly than ever before for the benefit of 
the present and succeeding generations. By this adjust- 
ment of Providence, the apostles, though dead, yet speak, 
and will continue to speak to increasing millions while 
the world endures; and those who read their writings 
may not only receive their teachings, but become par- 
takers and propagators of like precious faith. They 
may echo the truth which has made them free in their 
own forms of expression and with new adaptations to the 
ever-changing circumstances of humanity. 

A peculiarity of written language is that its dissemi- 
nation challenges co-operation from many not called 
to the office of preaching. Copyists, printers, purchas- 
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ers, and distributors may in their several spheres co- 
-operate to bring the truth of God by means of it into con- 
tact with human hearts, The tract enterprise, in fact, 
employs and combines for a common purpose many and 
varied agencies, In order that a religious tract may be 
produced and started on a career of usefulness, there 
must first be a writer imbued with the spirit of truth 
and love, and willing to labor with his pen, in order to 
express his thoughts in language at once attractive and 
impressive. ‘Then there must be a pecuniary invest- 
ment for the publication of the document written. The 
task of publication, although possible to individuals, is 
best performed by public institutions, like the existing 
tract societies, which, having a corporate existence, 
live on though their founders die. Such societies can 
develop and carry out great systems of effort, which 
their projectors may only live to initiate. Superadded 
to the publication of tracts, in order to their extended 
usefulness, there must be co-operative and systematic 
agencies for their proper and continuous dissemination 
among readers, When this complicated machinery of 
moral and spiritual influence is appropriately organized, 
the humblest Christian may come into working rela- 
tions with it and be a helper to its highest success. 
Thenceforward there is a grand copartnership of re- 
‘sults, in which those who write, who print, who circu- 
date, and who read may rejoice together. 

As an illustration of the endless stream of influences 
‘which may flow ouward from a single instance of bring- 
ing religious truth in a printed form to the attention of 
‘the unconverted, the following facts are condensed from 
authentic documents. In the latter part of the 16th 
century, a good man, known as Dr. Sibbs, wrote a little 
book entitled The Bruised Reed. A copy of that book, 
sold by a poor peddler at the door of a lowly cottage in 
England, was the agency of the Christian awakening 
of Richard Baxter, who was born in 1615. “The addi- 
tional reading of a little piece of Mr. Perkins’s work On 
Repentance, borrowed from a servant,” says Baxter, in a 
:sketch of his own life, “did further inform me and con- 
firm me; and thus, without any means but books, was 
God pleased to resolve me for himself.” Thus brought 
‘to the knowledge and experience of the truth, Baxter 
‘became one of the most earnest preachers and prolific 
writers of any age. He died in 1691, having published 
matter enough to fill twenty-three large volumes. Two 
-of his smaller works—The Call to the Unconverted and 
The Saints’ Everlasting Rest—have passed through 
-countless editions both in England and America, and, 
‘doubtless, will continue to be widely read in English- 
speaking countries while time endures. Of the full ex- 
tent of their influence it is impossible to form an ade- 
-quate estimate, but here and there links in the chain 
-of sequences can be discovered. Philip Doddridge, 
when young, borrowed the works of Baxter, and in due 
time became the author of the Rise and Progress of Re- 
ligion in the Soul, a work which led William Wilber- 
force to seek for pardon through the Redeemer. Wil- 
berforce’s Practical View of Christianity was the instru- 
ment employed by the Holy Spirit to lead to repentance 
and a true faith in Christ Legh Richmond, the writer 
of The Young Cottager, The Dairyman’s Daughter, and 
‘various other tracts. Mr. Richmond was a laborious 
clergyman, and for many years a secretary of the Re- 
ligious Tract Society of London. His tracts above 
named have been translated into many languages, and 
have been instrumental, under the blessing of God, in 
‘the conversion of many precious souls. Only two days 
before his summons to a better world, he received a let- 
‘ter mentioning the conversion of two persons, one of 
them a clergyman, by the perusal of his tract The 
Dairyman’s Daughter. Nearly half a century has since 
passed away, but the tract has lived on, and, by the help 
of printers, donors, and distributors, has continued to do 
its work; while many of those converted through its 
influence have themselves become successful actors in 
-starting agencies of influence, destined to work on with 


ever-increasing and multiplying power. Volumes might 
be filled with incidents illustrating the utility and pow- 
er of tracts as an agency of evangelization and religious 
influence both in Christian and pagan lands. In fact, 
judging from the reports and annals of the various tract 
organizations, no branch of Christian activity has been 
more uniformly productive of the best results than tract- 
distribution. 

While the tract enterprise may thus be spoken of in 
its separate character, it should be borne in mind that 
it seldom acts or stands alone. Its most approved modes 
of action are in connection with Church work at home 
and missionary effort abroad ; consequently its best fruits 
will doubtless be found in the great day to have been 
the joint product of many forms of Christian activity. 
It may be confidently urged that Christian work in con- 
nection with the use of religious tracts is practicable to 
a greater number of people of every age and circum- 
stance in life than any other generally recognised agency 
of usefulness. Comparatively few are called to be min- 
isters or missionaries. Many cannot be Sunday-school 
teachers. But who cannot be the bearer or sender of a 
tract ?—who, indeed, cannot, with comparatively little 
sacrifice, circulate many tracts through channels of busi- 
ness, in public thoroughfares, through the mails, and, 
what is better than any other way, by personal presen- 
tation ? 

The present is a reading age, and while, on the one 
hand, it is important to antagonize the evils resulting 
from bad reading in all its forms, on the other hand 
there is no community in which many persons may not 
be found who will have little, if any, good reading that 
is not brought to them by the hand of benevolence. 
He that searches them out and bestows upon them good 
gifts in the form of Christian tracts and books, accom- - 
panied, if need be, with other acts of kindness, will sel- 
dom fail of doing good; but he who adds to the tract 
earnest Christian inquiry or conversation will do still 
greater good, and in many instances secure an interest 
in such promises as these—“ He which converteth the 
sinner from the error of his way shall save a sou! from 
death” (James v, 20); “And they that turn many to 
righteousness [shall shine] as the stars for ever and 
ever” (Dan. xii, 3). Ministers of the Gospel especially 
should consider it a great privilege to have provided 
and ready to their hand a large supply of Christian 
truth strongly stated, neatly printed, and specially 
adapted to aid and render permanent the very work 
they are endeavoring to do by preaching and pastoral 
labor. In this respect the publications of the tract so- 
cieties become an arsenal filled with legitimate weapons 
of the Christian warfare, a vast store of fixed ammuni- 
tion with which to defend the citadel of Christian truth, 
and to assault the positions of the adversary. 

In the pulpit the minister is chiefly limited to his 
own thoughts and expressions. In the use of tracts he 
may avail himself of the best thoughts, the largest ex- 
perience, and the ablest statements of the wisest men 
who have used their pen for the glory of God. His 
own spoken words may vanish with the breath which 
utters them. At most, they are not likely to be long 
remembered; but the printed pages which he scatters 
may remain to be perused when the giver is dead, and 
may even descend to coming generations. In preach- 
ing, the minister is limited to his own personal efforts, 
and can only address those who come to hear him. In 
his pastoral work he is at liberty to seek out the people; 
and often the present of a tract or a book will secure for 
him the friendship and the interested attention of those 
who would not have volunteered to enter his congrega- 
tion. Besides, in the work of tract-distribution, a hun- 
dred willing hands can help him, and feet “shod with 
the preparation of the Gospel of peace” will run for him 
in paths of duty farther and oftener than he with the 
utmost diligence can hope to go himself. Ministers 
should therefore enlist their people in the practical work 
of tract-distribution. This is too great and too good a 
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-work to be confined to a few. Specially appointed tract 
<ommittees and visitors have their duties, which should 
neither be omitted nor excused; yet no individual should 
consider his or her personal responsibility relieved by 
the official appointment of others. The truth is, that 
in order to the full accomplishment of tract-distribution 
as a means of evangelical effort in any community, both 
systematic and occasional, public and individual, exer- 
tions must be put forth. The periodical distribution of 
tracts through districts and towns is very important, 
but it has disadvantages. For instance, where the dis- 
trict is large there is not time for sufficient personal con- 
versation with different characters; besides, many will 
aot listen to the voice of a stranger. If the Christian 
acquaintances of such persons should give them tracts 
as tokens of friendship, and follow up the gift with af- 
fectionate warning and entreaty, the end would be more 
effectually gained. Thus it is that individual Chris- 
tians, in their several circles of acquaintance and busi- 
ness, have a work to do in which well-selected tracts 
may furnish invaluable aid. 

II. History of Initial Tract Enterprises. — Aside 
from the circulation of portions of the Holy Script- 
ures in fragmentary or tract form, the use of tracts as 
an agency of religious usefulness dates from the dawn 
of the Reformation in Europe. Long before the inven- 
tion of printing, the early Reformers sent out their little 
tractates to awaken and instruct the people who still sat 
under the shadow of the Dark Ages, Wycliffe’s writ- 
ings were the means of extensive usefulness. He sent 
out more than one hundred volumes, small and great, 
besides his translation of the Bible. Notwithstanding 
amany of his works were burned and people were forbid- 
den to read them on pain of death, yet they spread far 
and wide. Like seeds of truth borne by the wind, they 
lodged on the soil of the Continent, and brought forth 
fruit there in after-years. Works produced by the writ- 
ers of that period, although extensively useful, were 
greatly hindered in their circulation by the size and ex- 
pensiveness of the manuscript form in which they were 
issued. 

The invention of printing in the 15th century re- 
‘moved many formidable obstacles to the diffusion of 
truth, and greatly stimulated the literary efforts of those 
who were striving to reform the Church. Luther ap- 
peared, and by his powerful writings and those of his 
associates, millions of people were led to renounce the 
errors than which they previously knew nothing better. 
The, efforts of the later Reformers are thus characterized 
by one of their opponents: “The Gospellers of these 
days do fill the realm with so many of their noisome 
little books that they be like to the swarms of locusts 
‘which did infest the land of Egypt.” Fox, the martyr- 
ologist, exults over the work and promise of the art of 
printing in language like this: “God hath opened the 
press to preach, whose voice the pope is never able to 
‘stop with all the puissance of his triple crown. By this 
printing, as by the gift of tongues and as by the singu- 
‘lar organ of the Holy Spirit, the doctrine of the Gospel 
soundeth to all nations and countries under heaven; 
‘and what God revealed unto one man is dispersed to 
‘many; and what is known to one nation is opened to 

” 


In the 17th century several traces are found of asso- 
ciations for promoting the printing and sale of religious 
works, while much good resulted from the efforts of in- 
‘dividuals, both in England and on the Continent. At 
length, movements on a larger scale began to be made 
‘in the line of associated efforts for the diffusion of truth 
in printed form. The earlier organizations of this kind, 
though not strictly tract societies, were preliminary, 
and in some sense introductory, to the great institu- 
tions subsequently formed for the exclusive object of 
printing and circulating religious tracts. In 1701 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
established in England. In 1742 the Rev. John Wes- 
Jey, in the prosecution of his evangelical work in Great 
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Britain, commenced printing and circulating religious 
tracts by personal effort and the co-operation of the 
preachers associated with him. In 1750 the Society 
for Promoting Religious Knowledge among the Poor 
was organized. In 1756 societies for a similar object 
were commenced both in Edinburgh and Glasgow. Al- 
though the three societies named accomplished good, 
they did not remain permanently established. In 1782 
Mr. Wesley instituted a Society for the Distribution 
of Religious Tracts among the Poor. In his published 
proposals in behalf of the society, he said, “I cannot but 
earnestly recommend this to all those who desire to see 
true scriptural Christianity spread throughout these 
nations. Men wholly unawakened will not take the 
pains to read the Bible. They have no relish for it. 
But a small tract may engage their attention for half 
an hour, and may, by the blessing of God, prepare them 
for going forward.” Membership in the society required 
the subscription of half a guinea or more, for which a 
quota of tracts would be delivered yearly. The publi- 
cations of the society at that date were thirty in num- 
ber, embracing Alleine’s Alarm, Baxter's Call, Ten Short 
Sermons, Tokens for Children, A Word to a Soldier, A 
Word to a Sailor, A Word to a Swearer, A Word toa 
Sabbath-breaker, A Word to a Drunkard, etc. It is not 
difficult to see in the above scheme the germ of the larg- 
est tract societies now in existence. ,Its tenor, more es- 
pecially when taken in connection with Mr. Wesley’s 
methods of supplying religious books wherever his soci- 
eties existed or his preachers went, fully authorized the 
following assertion of his biographer, Richard Watson: 
“He was probably the first to use, on any extensive 
scale, this means of popular reformation.” About 1790 
Hannah More appeared as a writer of popular tracts. 
Her first tract, entitled William Chip, was published 
anonymously. Having been encouraged by its recep- 
tion, she prepared, with the aid of her sisters, a series of 
small publications, entitled The Cheap Repository Tracts. 
In a private memorandum, published after her decease, 
she said, “I have devoted three years to this work. 
Two millions of these tracts were disposed of during the 
first year. God works by weak instruments to show 
that the glory is all his own.” From that time forward 
the number of persons who made themselves useful by 
publishing and circulating tracts in various ways be- 
came considerably increased. Among them honorable 
mention may be made of Mrs. Rebecca Wilkinson, of 
Clapham; Rev. Charles Simeon, of Cambridge; and Rev. 
John Campbell, of Edinburgh. 

III. Tract Societies distinctively so-called. — The time 
had now arrived for broader and more thoroughly or- 
ganized movements in behalf of the tract enterprise. 
The Religious Tract Society of London was initiated in 
May, 1799. Rev. George Burder, Rowland Hill, Matthew 
Wilks, Joseph Hughes, and others were among its or- 
ganizers, A rule of the society, like that of Mr. Wes- 
ley before noted, provided that its membership “ consist 
of persons subscribing half a guinea or upwards annu- 
ally.” The society was placed upon a basis of broad 
catholicity. Its object was defined to be the publica- 
tion of “those: grand doctrinal and practical truths 
which have in every age been mighty through God in 
converting, sanctifying, and comforting souls, and by the 
influence of which men may have been enabled, while 
they lived, to live to the Lord, and when they died to die 
unto the Lord.” It is impossible to give in this article 
a detailed history of any of the societies enumerated ; 
brief and general notices must suffice. But. in the brief- 
est notice of the Religious Tract Society of London, it is 
not too much to say that in the eighty years of its ex- 
istence it has well and faithfully illustrated the catholic 
and evangelical principles announced by its founders in 
the beginning. In so doing it has accomplished its ob- 
jects on a grand scale and to an unforeseen extent. An 
incidental event of the most interesting character grew 
out of the operations of the Religious Tract Society in 
the third year of its existence. It was no less than the 
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preliminary step towards the organization of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society—the parent Bible Society of 
the world. See BIBLE SOCIETIES. 

For a score of years the business of the Religious 
Tract Society was of such a moderate extent that a 
small hired depository sufficed for its transaction. 
From 1820 the business so expanded as to require 
the occupation of enlarged premises in Paternoster 
Row, where, in 1843-44, its present commodious build- 
ings were erected. The design of the society contem- 
plated the double purpose of sales at or near cost, and 
gratuitous distribution. Both phases of its work were 
therefore limited to its supply of funds. Its only in- 
come, at first, was from the annual subscriptions of its 
members. But by degrees, and as necessity required, 
additions were made from other sources, such as congre- 
gational collections, auxiliary societies, life- member- 
ships, legacies, and special donations. As the operations 
of the society increased, new and varied forms of action 
were developed, including not only sales through depos- 
itories, but by hawkers or peddlers throughout the prov- 
inces. Donations were made not only of tracts, but of as- 
sorted libraries to soldiers’ barracks, to sea-going vessels, 
to emigrant and convict-ships, to workhouses, to coast- 
guard stations, to missionaries’ families, to clergymen, 
to schoolmasters, and city missionaries, to be used for 
loaning to personsein destitute circumstances. During 
the first five years of the society’s existence, it publish- 
ed only sixty-six different tracts in the ordinary form. 
Subsequently it began to enlarge the variety as well as 
the number of its publications. Broadsheets, handbills, 
childrens’ books, periodicals adapted to different ages 
and classes, monthly volumes, standard works, and even 
commentaries on the Scriptures came in turn to be reg- 
ularly and constantly issued under the imprint of the 
society. From active work in different parts of Great 
Britain, the society was led to extend its work into for- 
eign fields, Such an extension had not been originally 
contemplated, but nevertheless took place in the order 
of Providence, and became a striking illustration of the 
expansive nature of true Christian benevolence. The 
circumstance which first led to the preparation of tracts 
in foreign languages was the obvious duty of giving re- 
ligious instruction to a number of prisoners-of-war con- 
fined in England; and the first foreign languages in 
which the society’s tracts were published were the 
French and the Dutch. As was to have been expected, 
the foreign prisoners, when released, carried more or less 
of the tracts they had received to their own countries, 
and thus, to some extent, created a demand for more 
and similar publications in those countries. About the 
same time, a correspondence sprang up between the so- 
ciety and representative evangelical Christians in most 
of the nations of Europe. Soon afterwards the enter- 
prise of foreign missions began to be extended to va- 
rious pagan nations, By similar processes, the work of 
the Religious Tract Society has been expanding and en- 
larging ever since, with a prospect of continuous expan- 
‘sion and usefulness in time to come. 

The Reports of the society from year to year have been 
replete with interesting details, not only of progress, but 
also of results; and yet it may safely be inferred that the 
good which has been directly and indirectly accom- 
‘plished through its instrumentality has not half been 
told. Eternity only can reveal the full extent of in- 
fluences that have been so far-reaching, and in many 
instances so remote from ordinary human observation. 
A few items, condensed from the society’s official docu- 
ments, may serve as partial indications of the magnitude 
to which, from the small beginnings noted above, its oper- 
ations have grown. The society has printed important 
tracts and books in one hundred and twenty different 
‘languages and dialects. Its present annual issues from 
its own depositories and those of foreign societies, 
through which it acts, are about sixty-three millions, 
and its aggregate issues during eighty years past have 
been about two thousand millions. It has co-operated 


with every Protestant Christian mission in the world. 
It has assailed popery on the Continent of Europe, Mo- 
hammedanism in the East, and paganism of various. 
forms in heathen lands. It has given a Christian liter- 
ature to nations just emerging from barbarism. Its. 
publications have passed the wall of China, and have 
entered the palace of the Celestial emperor. They have 
instructed the princes of Burmah, and opened the self- 
sealed lips of the devotee in India. They have gone to 
the sons of Africa to teach them, in their bondage, the 
liberty of the Gospel. They have preached Christ cruci- 
fied to the Jew and also to the Greek; while in the home 
land they have continued to offer the truths and conso- 
lations of religion to soldiers, to sailors, to prisoners, to- 
the inmates of hospitals, and, in short, to rich and poor 
in every circumstance of life. In the year 1849, the- 
Religious Tract Society celebrated its semi-centennial 
jubilee. In connection with that interesting event, a 
large jubilee fund was raised to increase the usefulness. 
of the society. A jubilee memorial volume was also- 
published, setting forth in an able and interesting man- 
ner the history of its first fifty years of work and prog- 
ress. When, in the year 1899, the society shall cele- 
brate its centennial, a still grander showing of results. 
may be expected. 

The additional tract societies of Great Britain, aside 
from merely local organizations, are not numerous. The 
following are the principal: The Religious Tract and 
Book Society of Scotland (Edinburgh). The primary 
organization. of this society dates back to 1793. It is. 
not a publishing society, and for many years had a feeble- 
existence, About 1856 it adopted a system of colportage- 
similar to that of the American Tract Society, and, since- 
that period, has greatly multiplied its influence and use- 
fulness, It embraces branch societies at Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, and employs some two hundred colporteurs.. 
The Stirling Tract Enterprise, founded in 1848, is chiefly 
a publishing institution, issuing both tracts and period- 
icals, The Dublin Tract Society issues tracts in large- 
numbers, The Monthly Tract Society, London, was in- 
stituted in 1837. 

In passing from Great Britain to other countries, the 
number of tract societies is found to be very great. For 
the most part, they combine publication with distribu- 
tion, receiving aid from the Religious Tract Society of 
London to enable them to publish tracts .and books in ` 
their several localities. It is therefore deemed sufficient 
to give the title and date of organization, omitting de- 
tails of history and statistics, although in many instances. 
of great interest. 


ContTInent oF Evrorpr.—Tract Society of Norway and 
Denmark, 1799 ; Stockholm Evangelical Society, 1815 ; Re- 
ligious Tract Society of Finland, 1818; Tract Society of 
Copenhagen, 1820; Stuttgart Tract Society, 1813; Prussian 
Tract Society, Berlin, 1815; Tract Society of Wupperthal, 
1814; Lower Saxon Tract Society, Hamburg, 1820; Tract 
e of Leipsic, 1821; The Netherlands Tract Society, 
1821; The Belgian Tract Society, 1835; The Belgian Evan- 
gotica] Society, 1839; Religious Tract Society of Paris, 1820; 

vangelical Society of France, 1529; Religions Book So- 
ciety of Toulouse, 1835; Tract Society of Berne, 1802; 
Tract Society of Basle, 1810; Tract Societies of Lausanne, 
Neufchâtel, and Geneva, 1828; Evangelical Society of Ge- 
neva, 1831; Tract Societies of St. Gall, Zurich, and Chur, 
1884; Tract and Book Publishing House of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Bremen, 1850. 

npta.—Native Tract Society at Nagercoil, Travancore, 
1824; Calcutta Book and Tract Society, 1825; Tract Socie- 
ties of Madras, Bellary, Belgaum, Bombay, Surat, aud Be- 
nares, 1825-26; Tract Societies of Bangalore, Orissa, Al- 
lepie, Chunar, and Quilon, 1829-80; Tract Societies of Mir- 
zapore, Vizagapatam, Cuddapah, Neyoor, and Mangalore, 
1832-40; Jaffna Religious Tract Society, 1825; Tract So- 
cieties of Cotta and Colombo, 1835 ; Ceylon Christian Ver- 
nacular Education Society and Religious Tract Society, 
1860; North India Tract Society, Allahabad ; Panjaub Re- 
ligious Book Society ; The Christian Union of Java, 1838; 
Tract Society of Mauritius, 1824; Burmah Bible and Tract 
Society, 1861. 

Curna.—From the beginning of Christian missions in 
China the circulation of religions tracts and books has 
been diligently prosecuted. To that end nearly every 
separate mission has served as a publishing agency of 
greater or lees extent. Almost all the missions have re- 
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ceived from the tract societies of England and America 
aid for their work of publication. In 1878 the Chinese 
Religious Tract Society was organized at Shanghai. 
It is composed of representative missionaries of various 
churches, and proposes to organize auxiliaries and local 
societies wherever Christian churches are established. 
Japan.—Active measures are in progress for the pre 
aration and diffusion of Christian tracts and books 


Japan. But as gor such efforts are limited to the various 
missions aided the principal Bible and Tract societies 
of England and America. 


Avernatia.—Tract Society of Sydney, 1823 ; Tract So- 
ciety of Van Diemen’s Land, 1887; Religious Tract Society 
of Victoria, 1885; Victoria Tract Distribution Society, 
1858. 

” Nrw Zeatanp.—New Zealand Tract Society, 1889; Wel- 
lington Pract Society, 1848. 

Sourn Argioa.—Cape Town Auxiliary Tract Society, 
1820; South African Ladies’ Tract and Book Society, 1832. 

Wear Inpirs.—Jamaica Tract Society, 1835 ; New Provi- 
dence Tract Society, 1837. 

Canana.—Tract Society of Gnebec, 1824; Tract Society 
of Montreal, 1825; Religious Tract Society of Toronto, 
1824; Religious Tract Society of Halifax, 1824; Religious 
Tract Society of St. Johns, N. B., 1825; British American 
‘Book and Tract Society, Halifax, 1868. 

Unitrep States or AMERIOA. — Massachusetts Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1803 ; Con- 
necticut Religions Tract Society, 1807; Vermont Relig- 
fous Tract Society, 1808; The Proteatant Episcopal Tract 
Society, 1809; New York Religious Tract Society, 1812 ; 
Eronga Tract Society, Boston, 1818; Albany Relig- 
ious Tract Society, 1818; New England Tract Society, 
1814; Religious Tract Society of Philadelphia, 1815; Re- 
ligious Tract Society of Baltimore, 1816; New York Meth- 

ist Tract Society, 1817; Baptist General Tract Society, 
1824; American Tract Society, Boston, 1828; American 
Tract Society, New York, 1825; New York City Tract So- 
ciety, 1827; New York City Mission and Tract Society, 
1864; Willard Tract Society, Boston, 1866; Monthly Tract 
Society of the United States, New York, 1874. 


It is not within the design of this article to give the 
history of the tract societies enumerated; but it is proper 
to remark that various modifications have taken place 
in the title and speeific character of some of the earlier 
American organizations, In several instances primary 
associations have been merged in the formation of more 
important societies, while others have continued under 
new names and with modified forms of action. With 
increasing experience, the tendency has been to cen- 
tralize the work of publication in a few strong societies, 
and to multiply the agencies of distribution outward 
from the great centres of publication. A few examples 
of combination and reconstruction may be noted. The 
New England Tract Society, organized in 1814, became 
in 1823 the American Tract Society, having its location 
in Boston. The same society in 1878 was merged in 
the American Tract Society which was organized in 
New York in 1825. The last-named arrangement was 
consummated none too soon, as great confusion had 
arisen from having two publishing societies of the same 
corporate name. The Baptist General Tract Society, 
organized in Washington in 1824, was subsequently 
transferred to Philadelphia, and in 1840 became, with 
enlarged designs, the American Baptist Publication 
Society. The. New York Methodist Tract Society, 
organized in 1817, subsequently became incorporated 
as the Tract Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

As a counterpart to the above sketch of the rise and 
‘development of the Religious Tract Society of London, 
and as a specimen illustration of results from about 
half a century’s operations of a similar American or- 
ganization, the following facts are condensed from offi- 
cial publications of the American Tract Society: The 
society has a large and commodious building in Nassau 
Street, New York, with twenty steam-presses, tens of 
thousands of stereotype plates, and every facility for 
composing, printing, binding, storing, and issuing its 
own publications to the number of 4000 books, 30,000 
tracts, and 20,000 papers daily. It is therefore enabled 
to abate, in fixing the prices of books, what otherwise 
would have to be added for rent of buildings hired, and 
for the profits of trade. It numbers on its list about 6000 
distinct publications, including, besides tracts and hand- 
bills of .various kinds, 1240 volumes of biography, his- 


tory, and helps to Biblical study. Among what are 
called its home publications, 1584 distinct issues are in 
foreign languages, viz. German, French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, Portuguese, Swedish, Welsh, Dutch, Danish, Fin- 
nish, and Hungarian, designed for immigrants coming 
to the United States. Of its home publications in the 
English language, 28,000,000 volumes, besides about 
3,000,000,000 pages of tracts, have been issued. Of its 


periodicals, several of which are illustrated and printed 


in the highest style of typography, over 5,000,000 are 
issued yearly to 350,000 subscribers. This society has 
become distinguished for its faithful and systematic 
prosecution of the work of colportage. By its agents, 
employed chiefly in frontier and destitute sections of 
the country, it has within a period of forty years done 
a work equal to that of one man for more than 5000 
years, It has sold more than 11,000,000 volumes, and 
donated 3,000,000 to destitute persons and families. It 
has made more than 12,000,000 visits to families; in 
about 1,000,000 of which no religious book was found, 
with the exception of Bibles in about one third of the 
number. It has thus done much to meet the moral and 
religious wants of our frontier population in advance of 
schools and churches. It is accustomed to make grants 
each year of fifty thousand dollars’ worth of its publica- 
tions for circulation in prisons and hospitals, in Sab- 
bath-schools and mission-schools, in cities and remote 
and lonely hamlets, to soldiers and to sailors on our in- 
land waters, and in hundreds of outward-bound vessels 
for every corner of the globe. The foreign work of the 
society has been chiefly accomplished through dona- 
tions of money granted to missionaries in seventy dif- 
ferent foreign stations. By means of some $700,000 
thus appropriated, the society has printed, in 145 differ- 
ent languages and dialects, not less than 4211 distinct 
publications, including 640 volumes. ‘Thus “fruits of 
the society’s: sowing may be found in almost every land 
—from Russia to the Cape of Good Hope, and from 
China in the East to Hawaii in the West.” 

As a summary showing of the work accomplished 
by a distributing tract society, the following items are 
copied from the Report of the New York City Mission 
and Tract Society for 1880: 


RESULTS OF FIFTY-THREE YRARS’ PRAOTICAL WORK. 


Years of missionary labor. ............ ........ 1,216 
A onary ella EA og EA — 2,342,295 
racts in English and other languages dis- 
inte. — * — 50,776,740 
es an estaments supplied to the des- 
titute................. — bese eeeeeues 89,267 
Books loaned and Ziven...........ese-secee eee 171,708 
Children gathered into Sabbath-schools....... 112,954. 
Children gathered into day-schools............ 28,530- 
Persons gathered into Bible-clasees............ 15,200 
Persons induced to attend Church..........06. 253,375- 
Temperance pledges ohtained. ................ 55,501 
Religions meetings held..............cceeeeees 122,100 
Persons restored to church fellowship......... 8,159 
Converts united with evangelical churches..... 13,650 


aan total amount expended in fifty-three years, $1,170,- 
9.01. 

In addition to the above eum expended in the regular 
missionary operations of the society, more than $100,000 
have on raised for building mission stations and 
chapels. 


The detailed statistics of the tract enterprise in its 
various forms of action would fill many volumes with 
facts of intense interest, and form a just basis not only 
of admiration for its past success, but also of high ex- 
pectation for its expanding and multiplying influence 
in the years and centuries to come. 

IV. Collateral Publishing Organtzations.—Before pro- 
ceeding to enumerate the more important of them, some 
words of explanation seem necessary. In the develop- 
ment of the tract enterprise, various kinds of organiza- 
tions have been found necessary or expedient. Only a 
few have become great publishing institutions, and no 
other one has attained such a magnitude of operations 
as that of the Religious Tract Society of London. Never- 
theless, societies for the effective and appropriate distri- 
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bution of tracts have been found essential to the object 
of the enterprise as a whole. They have worked in 
more limited spheres, but have proved indispensable 
to the highest forms of success. Religious reading, 
when merely printed, has no more value than other 
merchandise. A single tract, brought to the eye and 
heart of an interested reader, accomplishes more for 
God and humanity than millions of pages resting upon 
the shelves of a depository. Societies, therefore, that 
circulate religious publications, and especially by the 
agency of skilful and sympathetic Christian workers, 
deserve high respect. Not all of them bear the spe- 
cific name of tract society. Some of them have min- 
gled the work of Bible and tract distribution. Some 
have adopted colportage as their chief form of work, 
while others have devoted their energies largely to 
other forms of evangelization. In this state of the 
case, it may not be possible to give a complete list of 
all the societies that have been organized to promote 
the circulation of religious tracts, Still less possible 
would it be to give, within a convenient space, the full 
historical data of all such institutions. Fortunately, 
however, numerous details are quite unnecessary, since 
specimen sketches like those given above are suffi- 
ciently descriptive of all similar institutions and their 
auxiliaries, whether conducted on a larger or smaller 
scale. 

As to plan of organization, there are two classes of 
tract and book publication societies. One class repre- 
sents united Christian effort in the sense of being com- 
posed of the members of different churches. The other 
is denominational in the sense of separate church ac- 
tion. These two classes of societies, though distinct 
from each other, are by no necessity antagonistic. 
They may, and usually do, simply represent different 
modes of accomplishing the same or similar objects. 
While in England, owing to the pre-eminence and 
catholicity of the Religious Tract Society, denomina- 
tional action has generally limited itself to the work of 
dissemination, there is at least one important example 
of separate church action—it is that of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. By that body the joint enterprise 
of tract and book publication and circulation has been 
continued from the time of its inception by the Rev. 
John Wesley in the first half of the 18th century. The 
publications of the Wesleyan book-room embrace a 
large assortment of tracts, a variety of periodicals, and 
a large list of religious books. A due proportion of 
its tracts and books has been prepared and printed in 
foreign languages, in adaptation to the wants of the 
various mission fields of that Church. Book affairs 
constitute a standard topic of business at the annual 
meeting of the Conference, which officially appoints a 
publishing agent and the requisite editors. It also ap- 
points a tract committee charged with the duty of pro- 
moting the circulation of tracts by means of auxiliary 
and loan societies and suitable grants. As a branch of 
church work, cities, villages, and country neighborhoods 
are districted for consecutive and periodical visitation 
by tract-distributors. In America, several of the more 
prominent denominations maintain publication societies 
both of tracts and books on a similar plan, although few 
are as thorough in the work of dissemination. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
founded in London in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, deserves in several respects to be classed along- 
side of the publishing tract societies of England. It 
issues, chiefly on business principles, a. large assortment 
of books adapted to juvenile, Sunday-school, and popu- 
lar reading, all of which have for their object at least 
indirect Christian influence, besides many thousands of 
religious tracts. — — 

In addition to facts heretofore stated, it must be borne 
in mind that the Sunday-school unions (q. v.) of the 
United States have to a large extent provided the 
Sunday-school tracts and books used by the different 
churches, and thus covered an important department 
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of publication embraced within the operations of the 
Religious Tract Society of London. Besides these, sev- 


eral denominational religious publishing houses have 


grown up, in which vast numbers of tracts, books, and 
periodicals are printed. 


The oldest and largest of these is the Book Concern 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which was a direct 
outgrowth of Mr. Wesley’s publication enterprise in 
England, mentioned above. It was begun in Phila- 
delphia by official action of the Church in 1789, and in 
1804 was removed to New York, where its principal es- 
tablishment has since remained. It has branch pub- 
lishing-houses in Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, to- 
gether with depositories in most of the large cities. 

Corresponding in character to the above are the 
American Baptist Publication Society and the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, both located in Philadel- 
phia. All the institutions thus far named publish more 
or less books and tracts on the subject of temperance. 
But in 1866 the National Temperance Society was or- 
ganized in New York, for the express purpose of pro- 
viding a cheap and sound literature on all subjects re- 
lating to theoretical and practical temperance. The 
National Temperance Publication House may therefore 
be numbered among the tract and book publishing in- 
stitutions of the United States. Its publications, al- 
ready six hundred in number, are circulated to some 
extent through Sunday-schools, but more extensively 
through auxiliary temperance organizations in all parts 
of the land. It may thus be seen that from small begin- 
nings less than a century ago, a vast system of tract 
and book publication in the interest of Christianity has 
sprung up and spread abroad its influence in most of 
the countries and languages of the world. 

V. The literature of the subject is as yet chiefly to 
be found in the annual reports of the various societies 
and institutions above enumerated. The Jubilee Me- 
morial Volume of the Religious Tract Soctety (Lond. 
1850, 700 pp. 8vo) is a specimen of many similar vol- 
umes that will hereafter be forthcoming from that and 
other societies. (D. P. K.) 


Tracts FOR THE TIMES, See PUSEYISM. 
Tractus. 


Tracy, Bernard Destult de, a French ascetic 
writer, was born Aug. 25, 1720, at Paray-le-Fraisil, near 
Moulins. At the age of sixteen he joined the Thea- 
tines, and passed his whole life in retirement and piety. 
He died in Paris, Aug. 14,1878. He is the author of 
several works on practical religion and the biographies 
of saints, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 


Tracy, William, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Norwich, Conn., June 2, 1807. He went to 
Philadelphia and united with the Church in February, 
1827. Being induced, by the advice of Rev. John L. 
Grant, to study for the ministry, he accordingly en- 
tered Williamstown Academy, and from thence Williams 
College, where he remained three years, but left be- 
fore graduation. After this he taught school a year 
in Lexington, Ky. ‘Then he spent a year in Andover 
Theological Seminary, and thence went to Princeton 
Seminary, where he remained two years. He was 
licensed to preach in 1835, and was ordained by the 
Philadelphia Presbytery as an evangelist. Having de- 
voted himself to the work of foreign missions, he sailed 
for India, and, having reached Madras, he went to the 
Madura district, his field of labor, in 1837. He estab- 
lished a boarding-school at Tirumangalum, which grew 
to a high-grade seminary, having fifty pupils. Here he 
spent twenty-two years of his life, and he educated more 
than 250 young men. He prepared many text-books 
in theology and science, and gave important aid in revis- 
ing the Tamil Bible. In November, 1877, his youngest 
son and wife joined him and his mother in India as 
missionaries, to share their labors and their home, 
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but his work was done. After the Sabbath which he 
spent in the sanctuary, he was attacked with rheumat- 
ic cramps and diarrheea, which brought him rapidly 
to the end, and he died at Tinupuvanam, Nov. 28, 1877. 
(W. P. S.) 

I'rade. See MECHANIC; MERCHANT. 

Traditio (er Repprrio) SyMBOLI (delivery of the 
creed). These words are used by ecclesiastical writers 
in reference to the practice generally adopted of re- 
quiring baptized persons to repeat the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer, in which they had previously been in- 
structed. In the case of infants the sponsors at first re- 
peated these formularies on behalf of the child for whom 
they answered; but. afterwards, in the Middle Ages, 

‘the Romish Church began to dispense with this usage, 
and to satisfy itself with the priest’s repeating them. 
There is still a remnant of this practice in some coun- 
tries: sponsors are subjected to a catechetical exam- 
ination by the minister previously to their admis- 
sion. 


Tradition (xapddooc), JewisH. The Jews pre- 
tend that, besides their written law contained .in the 
Pentateuch, God delivered to Moses an oral law, which 
was handed down from generation to generation. The 
various decisions of the Jewish doctors or priests on 


points which the law had either left doubtful or passed | 


over in silence were the true sources of their traditions. 
They did not commit their numerous traditions (which 
appear to have been a long time in accumulating) to 
writing before their wars against the Romans under 
Hadrian and Severus. The Mishna, the Gemara, and 
perhaps the Masorah were collected by the rabbins of 
Tiberias and later schools. See RaBBinisM. Many of 
their false traditions were in direct opposition to the 
law of God; hence our Saviour often reproached the 
Pharisees with preferring them to the law itself. He 
also gives several instances of their superstitious adhe- 
rence to vain observances, while they neglected essen- 
tial things (Matt. xv, 2,3; Mark vii, 3-13). The only 
way in which we can know satisfactorily that any tra- 
dition is of divine authority is by its having a place in 
those writings which are generally acknowledged to be 
the genuine productions of inspired men. All tradi- 
tions which have not such authority are without value, 
and tend greatly to detract and mislead the minds of 
men (2 Thess. ii, 15; iii, 6). 

In this respect, however, a notable division existed 
among the Jews themselves, which has been transmit- 
ted to the modern representatives of the two great par- 
ties. The leading tenet of the Sadducees was the ne- 
gation of the leading tenet of their opponents. As the 
Pharisees asserted, so the Sadducees denied, that the 
Israelites were in possession of an oral law transmitted 
to them by Moses. The manner in which the Phari- 
sees may have gained acceptance for their own view is 
noticed elsewhere in this work [see PHARISEE]; but, 
for an equitable estimate of the Sadducees, it is proper 
to bear in mind emphatically how destitute of histori- 
cal evidence the doctrine was which they denied. That 
doctrine is, at the present day, rejected, probably by al- 
most all, if not by all, Christians; and it is, indeed, so 
foreign to their. ideas that the greater number of Chris- 
tians have never even heard of it, though it is older 
than Christianity, and has been the support and con- 
solation of the Jews under a series of the most cruel 
and wicked persecutions to which any nation has ever 
been exposed during an equal number of centuries, Jt 
is likewise now maintained all over the world by those 
who are called the orthodox Jews. It is therefore de- 
sirable to know the kind of arguments by which, at the 
present day, in a historical and critical age, the doc- 
trine is defended. For this an opportunity has lately 
been given by a learned French Jew, grand-rabbi of 
the circumscription of Colmar (Klein, Le Judaisme, ou 
la Vérité sur le Talmud [ Mulhouse, 1859]), who still 
asserts as a fact the existence of a Mosaic oral law. To 
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do full justice to his views, the original work should be 
perused. But it is doing no injustice to his learning 
and ability to point out that not one of his arguments 
has a positive historical value. Thus he relies mainly 
on the inconceivability (as will be again noticed in this 
article) that a divine revelation should not have ex- 
plicitly proclaimed the doctrine of a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, or that it should have promul- 
gated laws left in such an incomplete form and requir- 
ing so much explanation and so many additions as the 
laws in the Pentateuch. Now arguments of this kind 
may be sound or unsound ; based on reason or illogical ; 
and for many they may have a philosophical or theo- 
logical value; but they have no pretence to be regard- 
ed as historical, inasmuch as the assumed premises, 
which involve a knowledge of the attributes of the Su- 
preme Being and the manner in which he would be 
likely to deal with man, are far beyond the limits of 
historical verification. The nearest approach to a his- 
torical argument is the following (p. 10): “In the first 
place, nothing proves better the fact of the existence 


‘of the tradition than the belief itself in the tradition. 


An entire nation does not suddenly forget its religious 


‘code, its principles, its laws, the daily ceremonies of its 


worship to such a point that it could easily be persuad- 
ed that a new doctrine presented by some impostors is 
the true and only explanation of its law and has always 
determined and ruled its application. Holy Writ often 
represents the Israelites as a stiff-necked people impa- 
tient of the religious yoke; and would it not be attrib- 
uting to them rather an excess of docility, a too great 
condescension, a blind obedience, to suppose that they 
suddenly consented to troublesome and rigorous inno- — 
vations which some persons might have wished to im- 
pose on them some fine morning? Such a supposition 
destroys itself, and we are obliged to acknowledge that 
the tradition is not a new invention, but that its birth 
goes back to the origin of the religion; and that, trans- 
mitted from father to son as the word of God, it lived 
in the heart of the people, identified itself with the 
blood, and was always considered as an inviolable au- 
thority.” But, if-this passage is carefully examined, it 
will be seen that it does not supply a single fact worthy 
of being regarded as a proof of a Mosaic oral law. In- 
dependent testimony of persons contemporary with Mo- 
ses that he had transmitted such a law to the Israelites 
would be historical evidence; the testimony of persons. 
in the next generation as to the existence of such an 
oral law which their fathers told them came from Mo- 
ses would have been secondary historical evidence; but 
the belief of the Israelites on the point twelve hundred 
years after Moses cannot, in the absence of any inter- 
mediate testimony, be deemed evidence of a historical 
fact. Moreover, it is a mistake to assume that they 
who deny a Mosaic oral law imagine that this oral law 
was at some one time as one great system introduced 
suddenly among the Israelites. The real mode of con- 
ceiving what occurred is far different. After the re- 
turn from the Captivity, there existed probably among 
the Jews a large body of customs and decisions not. con- 
tained in the Pentateuch; and these had practical au- 
thority over the people long before they were attrib- 
uted to Moses. The only phenomenon of importance 
requiring explanation is, not the existence of the cus- 
toms sanctioned by the oral law, but the belief accept- 
ed by a certain portion of the Jews that Moses had di- 
vinely revealed those customs as laws to the Israelites, 
To explain this historically from written records is im- 
possible, from the silence on the subject of the very 
scanty historical Jewish writings purporting to be writ- 
ten between the return from the Captivity in B.C. 536 and 
that uncertain period when the canon was finally closed, 
which probably could not have been very long before 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, B.C. 164. For all 
this space of time, a period of about three hundred and 
seventy-two years, a period as long as from the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII to the present day, we have no He- 
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brew account, nor, in fact, any contemporary account, 
of the history of the Jews in Palestine, except what 
may be contained in the short works entitled Ezra and 
Nehemiah. ‘The last named of these works does not 
carry the history much later than one hundred years 
after the return from the Captivity; so that there is 
a long and extremely important period of more than 
two centuries and a half before the heroic rising of the 
Maccabees, during which there is a total absence of 
contemporary Jewish history. In this dearth of his- 
torical materials, it is idle to attempt a positive narra- 
tion of the circumstances under which the oral law be- 
came assigned to Moses as its author. It is amply suf- 
ficient if a satisfactory suggestion is made as to how it 
might have been attributed to Moses; and in this there 
is not much difficulty for any one who bears in mind 
how notoriously in ancient times laws of a much later 
date were attributed to Minos, Lycurgus, Solon, and 
Numa. 

Under this head we may add that it must not be 
assumed that the Sadducees, because they rejected a 
Mosaic oral law, rejected likewise all traditions and 
all decisions in explanation of passages in the Penta- 
teuch. Although they protested against the assertion 
that such points had been divinely settled by Moses, 
they probably, in numerous instances, followed practi- 
cally the same traditions as the Pharisees, See SaD- 
DUCELE, 

TRADITION, Curistran. In the older ecclesiasti- 
cal fathers, the words mapddootg and traditio are used 
to denote any instruction which one gives to another, 
whether oral or written. In the New Test. also, and in 
the classical writers, rapddovyar and tradere signify, in 
general, to teach, to instruct. In this wider sense, tra- 
dition was divided into scripta and non scripta sive 
oralis. The latter, traditio oralis, was, however, fre- 
quently called truditio, by way of eminence. This oral 
tradition was often appealed to by Irenæus, Clemens of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, and others of the ancient fathers, 
as a test by which to try the doctrines of contemporary 
teachers, and by which to confute the errors of the here- 
tics. They describe it as being instruction received 
from the mouth of the apostles by the first Christian 
churches, transmitted from the apostolic age, and pre- 
served in purity until their own times. 

Oral tradition is still regarded by the Roman Church 
as a principium cognoscendi in theology, and they at- 
tempt to support their hypothesis respecting it by the 
use made of it by the fathers. Much dispute has arisen 
about the degree of weight to be assigned to tradition 
generally ; many, however, consider that this is an idle 
controversy, and that each particular tradition should 
be tried on its own grounds. In coming to a decision 
on the merits of the question respecting doctrinal tra- 
dition, everything depends upon making the proper dis- 
tinctions with regard to tame. 

In the first period of Christianity, the authority of 
the apostles was so great that all their doctrines and 
ordinances were strictly and punctually observed by the 
churches which they had planted. The doctrine and 
discipline which prevailed in those apostolical churches 
were, at the time, justly considered by others to be 
purely such as the apostles themselves had taught and 
established. This was the more common, as the books 
of the New Test. had not, as yet, come into general use 
among Christians; nor was it, at that early period, at- 
tended with any special liability to mistake. In this 
way we can account for it that Christian teachers of the 
2d and 3d centuries appeal so frequently to oral tradi- 
tion. But in later periods of the Church, the circum- 
stances were far different. After the commencement 
of the 3d century, when the first teachers of the apos- 
tolical churches and their immediate successors had 
passed away and another race sprung up, other doc- 
trines and forms were gradually introduced, which dif- 
fered in many respects from apostolical simplicity. And 
now those innovators appealed more frequently than 
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had ever been done before to apostolical tradition, in 
order to give currency to their own opinions and regu- 
lations. They went so far, indeed, as to appeal to this 
tradition for many things not only at variance with 
other traditions, but with the very writings of the apos- 
tles which they had in their hands, From this time 
forward, tradition naturally became more and more un- 
certain and suspicious, No wonder, therefore, that we 
find Augustine establishing the maxim that it could not 
be relied upon, in the ever-increasing distance from the 
age of the apostles, except when it was universal and 
perfectly consistent with itself. The Reformers justly 
held that tradition is not a sure and certain source of 
knowledge respecting the doctrines of theology, and 
that the Holy Scriptures are the only principium cog- 
noscends, See Knapp, Christian Theology, vii, 3; Eden, 
Theol. Dict. s. v.; Cunningham, Hist. Theology, i, 186, 
480; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines (Index ); Hook, 
Church Dict. s. v.; Milman, Hist. of the Jews, ii, 42; 
Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, art. “Faith, Rule 
of.” 


TRADITION, in the Church of England, refers to 
customs, forms, rites, ceremonies, etc., which have been 
transmitted by oral communication, and, as used in Ar- 
ticle 84, is not to be understood as including matters of 
faith. The traditions for which the article requires re- 
spect and obedience are all those customs and ceremo- 
nies in established use which are not expressly named 
in the Scriptures, nor in the written laws or rubrics of 
the Church, but stand simply on the ground of pre- 
scription. Among these mav be mentioned the alter- 
nate mode of reading the Psalter, the custom of bow- 
ing in the Creed, the postures in various offices of 
the Church, the use of a doxology and collects after 
a sermon, the practice of pouring the baptismal water 
upon the head, the quantity of the elements consumed 
in the eucharist, etc. These, though unwritten, are 
not the less obligatory when ascertained to be stand- 
ing customs of the Church, The article ordains that 
“whosoever, through his private judgment, willingly 
and purposely doth openly break the traditions and 
ceremonies of the Church which be not repugnant 
to the Word of God, and be ordained and approved 
by common authority, ought to be rebuked openly 
(that others may fear to do the like) as he that of- 
fendeth against the common order of the Church,” 
etc. 


TraditGéres (surrenderers or traitors), a name ap- 
plied by the ancient Christians to those persons who de- 
livered up their Bible and sacred utensils of the Church 
to the heathen in time of persecution. See Bingham, 
Christ. Antig. bk. xvi, ch. vi, § 25. 


Traducianism is the belief that the souls of chil- 
dren, as well as their bodies, are propagated from their 
parents, and is opposed to Creationism (q. v.) and the 
doctrine of the Pre-existents (q. v.). According to Je- 
rome, both Tertullian and Apollinaris were advocates 
of this opinion, and the opponents of Pelagianism, in 
general, have been inclined to it. Since the Reforma- 
tion, it has been more approved than any other in the 
Lutheran Church, and that not by philosophers and 
naturalists merely, but also by divines. Luther him- 
self, though he did not declare distinctly in its favor, 
was also inclined towards this theory; and in the For- 
mula Concordia it is distinctly taught that both soul 
and body are propagated by the parents in ordinary 
generation. What has rendered the hypothesis more 
acceptable to theologians is its affording the easiest so- 


“lution: of the. doctrine of native depravity; and it seems 


to receive confirmation from the psychological] facts that 
the natural disposition of children not unfrequently re- 
sembles that of their parents, and that the mental ex- 
cellences and imperfections of parents are inherited 
nearly as often by their children as any bodily attri- 
butes, But, after all that can be said, we must be con- 
tent to remain in uncertainty respecting the subject. 


TRADUCIANS 


% As thou knowest not what is the way of the Spirit, 
nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her that is 
with child, even so thou knowest not the works of God 
who maketh all” (Eccles. xi, 5). See Buck, Theol. 
Dict. s. v.; Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychology, p. 128-131; 
New-Englander, July, 1865, p. 475. See Sout, ORIGIN 
OF. 


Traducians, the adherents of Traducianism (q. v.). 


Traheron, BARTHOLOMEW, a learned English di- 
vine at the period of the Reformation, was born at Corn- 
wall and educated at Oxford, either in Exeter College 
or Hart Hall. He travelled extensively in Germany 
and Italy, and, returning to England, was made keeper 
of the king’s library. In 1551 king Edward VI confer- 
red on him the deanery of Chichester. This he lost on 
the accession of queen Mary, and, joining the English 
-exiles in Germany, wrote all his important works there. 
The time of his death is uncertain. Traheron’s works 
are, Pareresis, lib. i:— Carmina in Mortem Henrici 
Dudlei : — Analysis Scoparum Johannis Cochlei :— 
Exposition of a Part of St. John’s Gospel (1558, 8vo) : 
— Exposition of the Fourth Chapter of St. John's Revela- 
tion (1557, 8vo):— An Answer Made by Bartholomew 
Traheron to a Private Papist. 


Traill, Ropert, an eminent divine of the Church 
-of Scotland, was born at Ely, May, 1642. He was edu- 
-cated at the University of Edinburgh, and pursued the 
study of divinity with great ardor for several years, In 
1666 he was obliged to secrete himself, because some 
-copies of An Apologetic Relution, etc., were found in his 
mother’s house; and the following year, being suspected 
-of opposing the king, he was obliged to join his father | 
‘in Holland. In 1670 be went to England, and was or- 
-dained by Presbyterian divines in London. In 1677 
Mr. Traill was imprisoned for preaching privately, but 
was released in October of the same year. He then lo- 
cated at Cranbrook, in Kent, but for many years after- 
wards was pastor of a Scotch congregation in London. 
He was warmly attached to the Calvinistic doctrines, 
and took a zealous concern in the doctrinal controver- 
sies. He died in May, 1716. He published a number 
of theological treatises and discourses, which for many 
years were printed separately, but collectively after his 
death (Edinb. 1745, 4 vols. 12mo; 1754, 2 vols. 12mo; 
Glasgow, 1776, 3 vols. 8vo; best ed. 1806, 4 vols. 8vo). 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer. Authors, 8. V. 


Train, ARTHUR SavaGe, D.D., a Baptist divine, 
was born at Framingham, Mass., Sept. 1, 1812, and was 
a graduate of Brown University in the class of 1833. 
He was tutor in the university two years after his 
graduation, carrying on at the same time his theologi- 
cal studies under Dr. Wayland. In 1836 he was or- 
dained pastor of the Baptist Church in Haverhill, Mass., 
where he had a successful ministry of twenty-three 
vears. He was elected professor of sacred rhetoric and 
pastoral duties in the Newton Theological Institute in 
1859, and held the office for seven years. In 1866 he 
accepted a cull to the pastorate of the Baptist Church 
in Framingham, where he remained until his death, Jan. 
2, 1872. Dr. Train was a trustee af Brown University 
from 1845 till his death. (J.C. S.) 


Trajan, Marcus U-pius NERVA, emperor of Rome 
from A.D. 98 to 117, is a noteworthy personage in the 
history of ancient times by reason of his personal quali- 
ities, and also as a general and ruler. He is important 
to the history of the Church through his connection 
with the persecution of the adherents of Christianity in 
his time. At first tolerated by the policy of the Roman 
rulers as a comparatively feeble though despicable ex- 
crescence on the loathsome superstition of Judaism, 
Christianity was forced upon the notice of the emperors 
by the tumults excited among the populace by heathen 
priests, who observed the remarkable progress of that 
faith with alarm, and Trajan was accordingly led to 
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issue edicts for the gradual sup- 
pression of the new teaching 
which transformed men into hat- 
ers of the gods, The adminis- 
tration of the younger Pliny as 
governor of Bithynia was com- 
plicated with matters growing 
out of the rapid extension of 
Christianity and the consequent 
rage of the heathen population 
within his province. He there- 
fore endeavored to enforce against 
Christians the laws for the sup- 
pression of the really dangerous 
Heteries (see Pliny, Epist. x, 43), 
but found the complaints to be so 
numerous and the result of the 
judicial investigations so unsat- 
isfactory that he referred the 
whole matter to the emperor for 
instructions. Of the accused, 
many denied that they were in 
any way implicated in Christi- 
anity; others declared that they 
had returned to the old faith, and 
offered incense and libations be- 
fore the image of the emperor and 
blasphemed the name of Christ. 
Those who avowed themselves 
Christians confessed to nothing 
of a damaging character. Their 
offence consisted merely in meet- 
ing before sunrise of a specified 
day to sing a common hymn in 
honor of Christ as a god, and in 
the assumption of a voluntary 
obligation, under vath, to commit 
no theft, robbery, nor adultery, 
but to keep a promise and ac- 
knowledge the possession of goods 
committed to their trust. The 
torture applied to two maids 
disclosed nothing more criminal 
than these statements. Trajan 
commended the governor’s ac- 
tion, and observed that no gen- 
eral and definite prescriptions 
could be given for such matters. 
He added that search should not 
be made for suspected persons, 
though, if accused and convict- 
ed, they should be punished un- 
less they interposed a denial of 
the charge of being Christians, 
and authenticated it by calling 
on the gods. Anonymous accu- 
sitions of any sort should not be received. The ex- 
ecution of several Christians, among them the aged 
Symeon, who was the son of Clopas, and successor of 
James at Jerusalem, must be explained in view of the 
fact that the emperor was at the same time regent of 
the State and chief priest (pontifex mazimus), and 
would consider it necessary to protect and preserve the 
religion which was so closely interwoven with the in- 
terests of the State. The same idea will apply to the 
case of Ignatius. 

Ltlerature.—The principal sources for the history of 
Trajan are Pliny the younger, Epistole, especially lib. x, 
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and Panegyricus (ed. Gierig); Dion Cass. Hist. Rom. 
lib. Ixviii (unfortunately extant only in the extract by 
Xiphilinus); Aurel, Victor, Cas. xiii, 1 sq. and Epitome 
13; Eutrop. viii, 2; Orosius, vil, 2 sq.; Tertull. A polo- 
get. c. 1; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii, 12 sq.; Justin. A pologet. 
i, 68; Rufinus, Hist. Eccl. iv,9. See Ritterhusii Tra- 
janus in Lucem Reproductus (1608); Mannert, Res Traj. 
Imp. ad Danub. Gestæ ( Norimb. 1793 ); Engel, Com- 
ment. de Expedit. Traj. ad Danub. et Origine Valachorum 
(Vindeb. 1794), Wolf, Eine milde Stiftung Trajan's 
(Berl. 1808, 4to); Francke, Zur Gesch. Traj. u. seiner 
Zeitgenossen ( Gustrow, 1837); Baldwin, Comment. et 
Edict. Vett. Prince. Rom. de Christianis (Hal. 1727, 
4to); Böhmer, XII Dissertt. Juris Eccl. Ant. ad Plin. 
Sec. et Tertull. (2d ed. ibid. 1729); Martini, Persecutt. 
_ Christianorum sub Impp. Rom. (Rost. 1802, 4to); Köpke, 
De Statu et Condit. Christi sub Impp. Rom. Alterius 
post Christ. Sec. ( Berol. 1828); Schröckh, Kirchen- 
gesch. ii, 320 sq., Gieseler, Kirchengesch. i, 134 8q.; and 
the monographs cited by Volbeding, Jndex Program- 
matum, p. 95, 98.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Smith, 
Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biog.s.v. See PLINY. 


Tramontane (across the mountain), a term applied 
by the Italians to those dwelling north of the Alps, and 
especially tu the ecclesiastics and professors of the canon 
law of Germany and France. See ULTRAMONTANE. 


Trance (ixcracec, ecstasy), a supernatural state of 
body and mind, the nature of which has been well con- 
jectured by Doddridge, who defines ıt “such a rapture 
of mind as gives the person who falls into it a look of 
astonishment, and renders him insensible of the external 
objects around him, while in the meantime his imagina- 
tion is agitated in an extraordinary manner with some 
striking scenes which pass before it and take up all the 
attention.” He refers to some extraordinary instances 
of this kind mentioned by Gualterius in his note on 
Acts x, 10 (Family Expositor, ad loc. note g). Stockius 
also describes it as “a sacred ecstasy, or rapture of the 
mind out of itself, when, the use of the external senses 
being suspended, God reveals something in a peculiar 
manner to prophets and apostles, who are then taken or 
transported out of themselves.” The same idea is in- 
timated in the English word trance, from the Latin 
transitus, the state of being carried out of one’s self. 
See INSPIRATION; PROPHECY. 

1, In the only passage (Numb. xxiv, 4, 16) in which 
this word occurs in the English of the Old Test. there 
is, as the italics show, no corresponding word in He- 
brew, simply bp, “falling,” for which the Sept. gives 
iv Urry, and the Vulg: more literally qui cadit. In the 
New Test. we meet with the word three times (Acts x, 
10; xi,5; xxii, 17), the Vulg. giving “ excessus” in the 
two former, “ stupor mentis” in the latter. ‘The Greek 
word éxoraotg employed in these passages denotes the 
effect of any passion by which the thoughts are wholly 
absorbed. In the Sept. it corresponds to NAW, a “ won- 
derful thing” (Jer. v, 30), mAn, “astonishment” (Deut. 
xxviii, 28), and MANN, a prophetic lethargy or “ deep 
sleep” (Gen. ii, 21; xv, 12, etc.). In the New Test. it 
usually represents the absorbing effects of admiration 
(Mark v, 42; Luke v, 26; Acts iii, 10); of terror (Mark 
xvi, 8). 

2. Used as the Greek word is by Luke (Acts, ut sup.) 
“the physician,” and, in this special sense, by him only, 
in the New Test., it would be interesting to inquire what 
precise meaning it had in the medical terminology of 
the time. From the time of Hippocrates, who uses it 
to describe the loss of conscious perception, it had prob- 
ably borne the connotation which it has had, with 
shades of meaning for good or evil, ever since. Thus, 
Hesychius gives as the account of a man in an ecstasy 
that he is 6 eiç éavrdy uù wy. Apuleius (Apologia) 
speaks < of jt as “a change from the earthly mind (azo 
Tov ynivov dporvnparoc) to a divine and spiritual con- 
dition both of character and life.” Tertullian (De An. 
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45) compares it to the dream-state in which the soul 
acts, but not through its usual instruments. Augustine 
(Confess. ix, 11) describes his mother in this state as 
“ abstracta a presentibus,” and gives a description of 
like phenomena in the case of a certain Restitutus (Ve 
Civ. Det, xiv, 24). 

3. We may compare with these statements the more 
precise definitions of modern medical science. There 
the ecstatic state appears as one form of catalepsy. In 
catalepsy pure and simple, there is “a sudden suspen- 
sion of thought, of sensibility, of voluntary motion.” 
“The body continues in any attitude in which it may 
be placed ;” there are no signs of any process of thought ; 
the patient continues silent. In the ecstatic form of 
catalepsy, on the other hand, “the patient is lost to all 
external impressions, but wrapt and absorbed in some 
object of the imagination.” The man is “as if out of 
the body.” “Nervoys and susceptible persons are apt 
to be thrown into these trances under the influence of 
what is called mesmerism. There is, for the most part, 
a high degree of mental excitement. ‘The patient ut- 
ters the most enthusiastic and fervid expressions or the 
most earnest warnings. ‘lhe character of the whole 
frame is that of intense contemplative excitement. He 
believes that he has seen wonderful visions and heard 
singular revelations” (Watson, Principles and Practice, 
lect. xxxix; Copland, Dict. of Medicine, s8. v. “ Catalep- 
sy”). The causes of this state are to be traced common- 
ly to strong religious impressions; but some, though, for 
the most part, not the ecstatic, phenomena of catalepsy 
are producible by the concentration of thought on one 
object, or of the vision upon one fixed point ( Quart. 
Rev. xciii, 510-22, by Dr. Carpenter); and, in some 
more exceptional cases, like that mentioned by Augus- 
tine (there, however, under the influence of sound, “ ad 
imitatas quasi lamentantis cujuslibet hominis voces”), 
and that of Jerome Cardan ( Var. Rer. viii, 43), men 
have been able to throw themselves into a cataleptic 
state at will. 

4, Whatever explanation may be given of it, it is 
true of many, if not of most, of those who have left the 
stamp of their own character on the religious history of 
mankind, that they have been liable to pass at times 
into this abnormal state. The union of intense feeling, 
strong volition, long-continued thought (the conditions. 
of all wide and lasting influence), aided in many cases 
by the withdrawal from the lower life of the support 
which is needed to maintain a healthy equilibrium, ap- 
pears to have been more than the “earthen vessel” will 
bear. The words which speak of “an ecstasy of adora- 
tion” are often literally true. The many visions—the 
journey through the heavens, the so-called epilepsy of 
Mohammed—were phenomena of this nature. Of three 
great medieval teachers, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Thom- 
as Aquinas, and Joannes Scotus, it is recorded that they 
would fall into the ecstatic state, remain motionless, seem 
as if dead, sometimes for a whole day, and then, return- 
ing to consciousness, speak as if they had drunk deep 
of divine mysteries (Gualterius, Crit. Sac. on Acts x, 10). 
The old traditions of Aristeas and Epimenides, the con- 
flicts of Dunstan and Luther with the powers of dark- 
ness, the visions of Savonarola, George Fox, Sweden- 
borg, and Bohme are generically analogous. Where 
there has been no extraordinary power to influence 
others, other conditions remaining the same, the phe- 
nomena have appeared among whole classes of men and 
women In proportion as the circumstances of their lives 
tended to produce an excessive susceptibility to religious 
or imaginative emotion. The history of monastic or- 
ders, of American and Irish revivals, gives countless ex- 
amples. Still more noticeable is the fact that many of 
the improvisatort of Italy are “only able to exercise 
their gift when they are in a state “of ecstatic trance, 
and speak of the gift itself as something morbid” (Cop- 
land, loc. cit.); while in strange contrast with their 
earlier history, and pointing perhaps to a national char- 
acter that has become harder and less emotional, there 
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is the testimony of a German physician (Frank), who 
had made catalepsy a special study, that he had never 
met with a single case of it among the Jews (Copland, 
loc. cit.; comp. Maury, La Magie et l Astrologie). 

5. We are now able to take a true estimate of the 
trances of Biblical history. As in other things, so also 
here, the phenomena are common to higher and lower, 
to true and false systems. The nature of man continu- 
ing the same, it could hardly be that the awfulness of 
the divine presence, the terrors of divine judgment, 
should leave it in the calm equilibrium of its normal 
state. Whatever made the impress of a truth more in- 
delible, whatever gave him to whom it was revealed 
more power over the hearts of others, might well take 
its place in the divine education of nations and individ- 
ual men. We may not point to trances and ecstasies as 
proofs of a true revelation, but still less may we think 
of them as at all inconsistent with it. Thus, though 
we have not the word, we have the thing in several 
clear instances in the Bible. Some, perhaps many, 
things recorded in Scripture belong to this supernatural 
state of trance which are not expressly referred to it. 
See the long list of such supposed cases in Bp. Law’s 
Consideration of the Theory of Religion (Lond. 1820, p. 85, 
86). We notice here only the most marked examples. 

In the Old Test. a state of supernatural ecstasy is 
evidently denoted by the “deep sleep” which fell upon 
Adam during the creation of Eve (Gen. ii, 21), and dur- 
ing which, as appears from the narrative, he was made 
aware of the transaction, and of the purport of the at- 
tendant circumstances (ver. 21-24). See MARRIAGE. 
A similar state occurs again in the “deep sleep” which 
fell upon Abraham (xv, 12), during which the bondage 
of his descendants in Egypt was revealed to him. Pos- 
‘sibly all the accounts recorded in that chapter occurred 
in “vision” (ver. 1-12), which ultimately deepened into 
the trance (ver. 12-21). Comp. ver. 5, 12, where he is 
said to have seen the stars, though the sun had not gone 
down. The apparent objection that Abraham was 
“ brought forth abroad” to see the stars is only of the 
same nature with others explained in the art. 'TEMPTA- 
TION OF CuRistT. Balaam, as if overcome by the con- 
straining power of a spirit mightier than his own, “sees 
the vision of God, falling, but with opened eyes” (Numb. 
xxiv,4). The incident of the ass speaking to him, etc., 
is also understood by many learned Jews and Christians 
to have occurred in a vision (Bp. Law, ut sup.). To 
the same mode of divine communication must be re- 
ferred the magnificent description in Job iv, 13-21. 
Saul, when the wild chant of the prophets stirred the 
old depths of feeling, himself also “ prophesied” and “fell 
down” (most, if not all, of his kingly clothing being 
thrown off in the ecstasy of the moment) “all that day 
and all that night” (1 Sam. xix, 24). Something there 
was in Jeremiah that made men say of him that he was 
as one that “is mad and maketh himself a prophet” 
(Jer. xxix, 26). In Ezekiel the phenomena appear in 
more wonderful and awful forms. He sits motionless 
for seven days in the stupor of astonishment, till the 
word of the Lord comes to him (Ezek. iii, 15). The 
‘‘hand of the Lord” falls on him, and he too sees the 
“ visions of God” and hears the voice of the Almighty, 
is “ lifted up between the earth and heaven,” and passes 
from the river of Chebar to the Lord’s house in Jerusa- 
lem (viii, 3). As other elements and forms of the pro- 
phetic work were revived in “the apostles and prophets” 
of the New Test., so also was this, More distinctly even 
than in the Old Test., it becomes the medium through 
which men rise to see clearly what before was dim and 
doubtful, in which the mingled hopes and fears and 
perplexities of the waking state are dissipated at once. 
Though different in form, it belongs to the same class 
of phenomena as the “ gift of tongues,” and is connected 
with “visions: and revelations of the Lord.” In some 
cases, indeed, it is the chosen channel for such revela- 
tions. To the “trance” of Peter in the city, where all 
outward circumstances tended to bring the thought of 
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an expansion of the divine kingdom more distinctly be- 
fore him than it had ever been brought before, we owe 
the indelible truth stamped upon the heart of Christen- 
dom, that God is “ no respecter of persons,” that we may 
not call any man “common or unclean” (Acts x, xi). 
To the “trance” of Paul, when his work for his own peo- 
ple seemed utterly fruitless, we owe the mission which 
was the starting-point of the history of the Universal 
Church, the command which bade him “depart .. . far 
hence unto the Gentiles” (xxii, 17-21). Wisely, for the 
most part, did that apostle draw a veil over these more 
mysterious experiences. He would not sacrifice to them, 
as others have often sacrificed, the highcr life of activity, 
love, prudence. He could not explain them to himself, 
“In the body or out of the body,” he could not tell, but 
the outer world of perception had passed away, and he 
had passed in spirit into “paradise,” into “the third 
heaven,” and had heard “unspeakable words” (2 Cor. 
xii, 1-4), Those trances too, we may believe, were not 
without their share in fashioning his character and life, 
though no special truth came distinctly out of them. 
United as they then were, but as they have seldom been 
since, with clear perceptions of the truth of God, with 
love wonderful in its depth and tenderness, with energy 
unresting, and subtle tact almost passing into “ guile,” 
they made him what he was, the leader of the apostolic 
band, emphatically the “ master-builder” of the Church 
of God (comp. Jowett, Fragment on the Character of St. 
Paul). 

Persons receiving this divine influence often fell to 
the earth under its influence, as in ordinary catalepsy 
(Gen, xvii, 3, etc.; 1 Sam. xix, 24, Heb. or margin; 
Ezek. i, 28; Dan. viii, 18; x, 15,16; Rev. i, 10,17). It 
is important, however, to observe that in all these cases 
the visions beheld are also related; hence such cases are 
distinguished from a mere deliquium animi. We find 
likewise in the case of Peter that “he fell into a trance” 
(or rather a “ trance fell upon him,” évéizecey ir abrov 
Exorao.c), during which he “saw a vision,” which is 
therefore distinguished from the trance (Acts x, 10; 
comp. Paul’s trance, xxii, 17; 2 Cor. xii, 2, etc.). The 
reality of the vision is established by the correspondence 
of the event. The nearest approach we can make to such 
a state is that in which our mind is so occupied in the 
contemplation of an object as to lose entirely the con- 
sciousness of the body—a state in which the highest 
order of ideas, whether belonging to the judgment or 
imagination, is undoubtedly attained. Hence we can 
readily conceive that such a state might be supernatu- 
rally induced for the higher purpose of revelation, etc. 
The alleged phenomena of the mesmeric trance and 
clairvoyance, if they serve no higher purpose, may as- 
sist our conceptions of it. See VISION. 

Trani, a name common to some Jewish authors, of 
whom we mention the following: 

1. IsataH DA, 80 called after his native place Trani, 
a seaport town of Naples, and, by way of abbreviation, 
Rid="", from the initials RTOs marw ™, i. e. 
R. Isaiah da Trani, flourished about A.D. 1232-70. He 
may be regarded as the founder of the school of Tal- 
mudical and traditional exegesis in Italy. He wrote 
not only numerous annotations on the Talmud, and the- 
ological decisions (B"POP) connected with traditional 
law, but also scholia (0'223) to the Bible, which are 
as follows: WOIMM 35%, Scholia on the Pentateuck 
(Leghorn, 1792):—S Di" WIAD WEP, Annotations 
on Joshua, published, with a Latin translation by J. A. 
Steinmetz, under the title Esaie Comment. in Josuam 
quem in Codice MS. Bibl. Senat. Lips. Descriptum et Ver- 
stone ac Notts [llustratum, Preside J. G. Abicht Erudi- 
torum Examiné subjecit (Lips. 1712) :— Annotations on 
Judges and 1 Samuel, printed in the Rabbinical Bibles 
(q.v.). Besides these published commentaries, the fol- 
lowing annotations of Trani are in MS.: a commen- 
tary on Ezra, Cod. Opp.; a commentary on the Five Me< 
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‘gilloth and Daniel, in the Angelica at Rome; commen- 
taries on the minor prophets, Psalms, and Job, to be 
found in MS. in several European libraries. See Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 488 sq.; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico 
(Germ. transl.), p. 318 sq.; Steinschneider, Catalogus 
Libr. Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl. col. 1389-92; Kitto, Cyclop. 
& V.: Gritz, Gesch. d. Juden (Leips. 1873), vii, 175; Jost, 
Gesch. d. Judenth. u. 8, Sekten, iii, 33; Zunz, Zur Gesch. 
u. Literatur, p. 58. 

2. MOSES DA, was born at Salonica in 1505. When 
.a boy he went to Adrianople, and was educated in the 
house of his uncle, In the year 1521 he went to Safet 
to continue his studies, and four years later he received 
-ordination, and in 1535 went to Jerusalem, where he 
-died in 1585. His success in teaching was so great that 
he was styled “The Light of Israel,” “The Sinaite of 
Mount Sinai and the Uprooter of Mountains,” because 
he solved the difficulties in the law. He wrote, P3 
DDR, on Jewish rites, ceremonies, prayers, morals, 
-etc, (Venice, 1576) :—"ED np D,a body of Jewish 
laws, in which he distinguishes between the laws writ- 
ten by Moses, those which were transmitted by tradi- 
tion, and those only founded on the decisions of the doc- 
‘tors: —a collection of decisions in 3 parts, and other 
works of minor import. See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 441 sq. ; 
De’ Rossi, Diztonarto Storico (Germ. tranal.), p. 319 sq. ; 
Basnage, Histoire des Juifs (Taylor’s transl. ), p. 708; 
Adams, Hist. of the Jews, ii, 14; Jost, Gesch. d, Judenth. 
u.& Sekten, iii, 129; Zunz, Zur Gesch. u. Literatur, p. 229, 
‘230. (B. P.) 


Transanimation, the transfer of souls from one 
‘body to another = TRANSMIGRATION (q. V.). 


Transcendent, or Transcendental (from tran- 
-scendere, to go beyond), words employed by various 
schoolmen, particularly Duns Scotus, to describe the 
-conceptions that, by their universality, rise above or 
transcend the ten Aristotelian categories, Thus, ac- 
-cording to Scotus, Ens, or Being, because it is predicable 
-of substance and accident alike, of God as well as of the 
world, is raised above these by including or compre- 
hending them. Again, the predicates assumed by Sco- 
tus to belong to. Ens, or simple existence, viz. the One, 
the True, the Good— Unum, Verum, Bonum—are styled 
‘transcendent because applicable to Ens before the descent 
is made to the ten classes of real existence. Accord- 
ing to Kant, transcendental applies to the conditions of 
-ur knowledge which transcend experience, which are 
a priori, and not derived from sensitive reflection. 
Between the hitherto convertible terms transcendental 
-and transcendent Kant drew a distinction of considera- 
ble importance in understanding his own system. By 
the word transcendental he designates the various forms, 
-categories, or ideas assumed to be native elements of 
human thought; implying that, although they are not 
‘products of experience, they are manifested only in ex- 
‘perience: such as space and time, causality, etc. The 
word transcendent Kant reserves for those among the 
transcendental or a priori elements that altogether tran- 
-scend experience. They may seem to be given in ex- 
perience, but they are not really given. Such are the 
“Ideas of the Pure Reason,” God, an immaterial soul, etc. 
Transcendental elements, when legitimately applied to 
experience, as causality and relation, are called imma- 
nent. See Chambers’s Encyclop. s. v.; Fleming and 
Krauth, Vocab. of Phil. Science, 8. v. 


Transcendentalism, a name given to some forms 
-of recent German philosophy. Fichte taught a sub- 
jective idealism, Schelling an objective idealism, aad 
Hegel an absolute idealism—regarding thought and be- 
ing as identical. Nature is God coming into self-con- 
sciousness, for he is ever striving after self-realization : 
“In order to philosophize aright, we must lose our own 
personality in God, who is chiefly revealed in the acts 
-of the human mind. In the infinite developments of 
divinity, and the infinite progress towards self-conscious- 
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ness, the greatest success is reached in the exertions of 
human reason. In men’s minds, therefore, is the high- 
est manifestation of God. God recognises himself best 
in human reason, which is a consciousness of God. And 
it is by human reason that the world (hitherto without 
thought, and so without existence, mere negation) comes 
into consciousness; thus God is revealed in the world. 
After arriving at an ideal God, we learn that philosophy 
and religion draw us away from our little selves, so that 
our separate consciousness is dissolved in that of God. 
Philosophy is religion; and ‘true religion frees man 
from all that is low, and from himself, from clinging to 
I-hood (/chheit) and subjectivity, and helps him to life 
in God as the truth, and thereby to true life.’ In this 
ablation of personal identity, we must not claim prop- 
erty even in our own thoughts. Hegel teaches that it 
is God who thinks in us; nay, that it is precisely that 
which thinks in us which is God. The pure and primal 
substance manifests itself as the subject; and ‘true 
knowledge of the absolute is the absolute itself’ There 
is but a step to take and we arrive at the tenet that 
the universe and God are one. The Hegelians attempt 
to distinguish this from the doctrine of Spinoza, but 
their distinctions are inappreciable ; their scheme is pan- 
theism. And as Ged is revealed by all the phenomena 
of the world’s history, he is partiy revealed by moral 
action, and consequently by sin, no less than by holi- 
ness. Sin is, therefore, a part of the necessary evolu- 
tion of the divine principle; or, rather, in any sense 
which can affect the conscience, there is no evil in sin 
—there is no sin. It was reserved for Hegel to aban- 
don all the scruples of six thousand vears, and publish 
the discovery—certainly the most wonderful in the his- 
tory of human research—that something and nothing 
are the same! In declaring it he almost apologizes, for 
he says that this proposition appears so paradoxical 
that it may readily be supposed that it is not serious- 
ly maintained. Yet he is far from being ambiguous 
Something and nothing are the same, The absolute of 
which so much is vaunted is nothing. But the conclu- 
sion, which is, perhaps, already anticipated by the read- 
er’s mind, and which leaves us incapacitated for com- 
ment, is this—we shudder while we record it—that af- 
ter the exhaustive abstraction is carried to infinity ia 
search of God, we arrive at nothing. God himself is 
nothing !” (Princeton Essays). 

These systems of philosophy in Germany, “that na- 
tion of thinkers and critics,” have, each in its turn, in- 
fluenced the science of Biblical philology; and whether 
it be the moralism of Kant, or the idealism of Fichte, 
or the deeper transcendentalism of Hegel, it makes 
Scripture speak its own dogmas, and consecrates the 
apostles the coryphæi of its system. When Strauss wrote 
his Leben Jesu, Germany was thrilled by the publica- 
tion —all classes of her divines and philosophers, his- 
torians and scholars. When, as in this work of Strauss, 
all historical reality is denied to the gospels, and they 
are declared to be composed, not of facts, but ideas, and 
are affirmed to describe, not a personal God or a histor- 
ical Christ, but a cluster of notions intensely prevalent 
in Judæa; and when it is argued that the names and 
events occurring in the evangelical narrations are but 
symbols of inward emotions, and the blasphemies of 
pantheism are reasoned for from the union of deity and 
humanity in Jesus, as shadowing forth the identity of 
the forms vulgarly named Creator and creature, it is 
easily seen that the author uses the philosophy of He- 


gel as the great organ of perverting and desecrating 


che records of the evangelists, especially of polluting 
the finer and more experimental portions of the work 


of the beloved disciple. Weisse, the producer of a sim- 
ilar mixture of boldness and impiety, declares it impos 
sible for any one to understand his theology unless he 
have mastered his philosophy. No one can compre- 
hend the systems of Daub, Schwartz, or Schleiermacher 
till he has mastered the philosophy which Schelling 
propounded in his early and adventurous youth. “A 
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fife beyond the grave,” atys Strauss, “is the last foe 


which speculative criticism has to encounter, and, if it. 


can, to extirpate.” So, to find a place for such theories, 
this author commenced a series of wild and unjustifia- 
ble attacks on the gospels—finding discrepancies where 
there are none, creating exaggerations where the nar- 
rative is easy and simple, denying the possibility of 
miracles, and involving the whole narrative in confu- 
sion and mystery, in order to destroy its historical char- 
acter, and render its interpretation possible only on the 
supposition of its being a useless and disconnected my- 
thology. Whatever sophistry and perverted logic could 
supply, whatever perplexity a shrewd and malicious 
criticism could suggest, whatever reasoning a clever and 
fascinating philosophy could produce, were used to create 
-and garnish the new hypothesis. The whole system is 
a sad memorial of the proud and unhallowed wisdom of 
this world, impugning the revelation already given, de- 
lighting in every high thing that exalts itself against 
the knowledge of God, and exulting in withdrawing 
every thought from the obedience of Christ. Well 
might Eschenmayer speak of the “Ischariotismus” of 
Hegelianism. While it kissed, it betrayed, and at length 
proceeded to the trial and condemnation of its victim 
(Old and New, Aug. 1870, p. 186). See Dersm; PAN- 
THEISM; RATIONALISM. 


Transelementation (trans and elementum), a 
term used to signify the change of the elements in one 
body into those of another. 


Transfiguration. The Greek word perepopgwSn, 
‘well rendered “ was transfigured,” signifies a change of 
Jorm or appearance (Matt. xvii, 2; Mark ix, 2), and is 
so explained in Luke ix, 29, “ the fashion of his counte- 
nance was altered.” This is one of the most wonderful 
incidents in the life of our Saviour upon earth, and one 
so instructive that we can never exhaust its lessons. 
The apostle Peter, towards the close of his life, in run- 
aing his mind over the proofs of Christ’s majesty, found 
none so conclusive and irrefragable as the scenes when 
he and others were with his Master in the holy mount 
(2 Pet. i, 18) as eve-witnesses that he received from God 
the Father honor and glory,when there came such a voice 
to him from the excellent glory, “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” The apostle John 
likewise refers to the convincing power of the “glory” 
exhibited on that occasion (Joha i, 14). If we divide 
‘Christ’s public life into three periods—the first of mir- 
acles, to prove his divine mission; the second of parables, 
to inculcate virtue; and the third of suffering, first clear- 
ly revealed and then endured, to atone for sin—the 
transfiguration may be viewed as his baptism or initia- 
tion into the third and last. He went up the Mount 
of Transfiguration on the eighth day after he had bid- 
den every one who would come after him take up his 
cross, declaring that his kingdom was not of this world, 
that he must suffer many things, and be killed, etc. 

The Mount of Transfiguration is traditionally thought 
to have been Mount Tabor; but as this height is fifty 
miles from Cæsarea Philippi, where Jesus last taught, 
it has of late been supposed to have been a mountain 
much less distant, namely, Mount Hermon. As there 
was an interval, however, of a week between this and 
the preceding occurrence, we may naturally conclude 
that a part of this time was occupied in the journey. 
See Tanor. The only persons thought worthy to as- 
-scend this mount of vision were Peter, James, and John, 
three being a competent number of witnesses, or they 
being more faithful and beloved than any others. What- 
ever the reason was, these three disciples appear on 
more than one other occasion as an elect triumvirate— 
as at the raising of Jairus’s daughter, and during our 
Lord’s agony in the garden. The disciples, in all prob- 
ability, ascended the mountain anticipating nothing 
more than that Jesus, as at other times (Luke vi, 12), 
-would continue all night in prayer to God. When the 
curtains of night closed around them, they were so worn 
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out by their labors as to sink down in sleep, till startled 
from their slumbers by the glory of the Lord shining 
round about them, for, as Jesus prayed, the fashion of 
his countenance was altered, “ and his face did shine as 
the sun, and his raiment was white as the light. And 
behold there talked with him two men, which were Mo- 
ses and Elias, who appeared in glory, and spake of his 
decease, which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” Pe- 
ter’s words, “ Master, it is good for us to be here,” are a 
natural expression of rapture; and his proposal to build 
three tabernacles indicated his desire both to keep his 
Lord from going down to Jerusalem to die there, and 
to prolong the blessedness of beholding with open face 
the glory of God. Such is at least a plausible interpre- 
tation of his language, while “ he wist not what to say.” 
It is worthy of remark that Peter had no thought of 
tents for himself and his companions, his only desire be- 
ing that the beatific vision might endure forever. While 
he yet spake, behold, a bright cloud overshadowed them 
—not a black cloud such as that which rested on Mount 
Sinai, but a cloud glistening as the Shechinah when 
the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle, or as the 
eloud that filled the house of the Lord when the priests 
were come out of the holy place. “And behold a voice 
out of the cloud”—that is, out of the long-established 
symbol of Jehovah’s presence—“ which said, This is my 
beloved son, in whom I am well pleased: hear ye him. 
And when the disciples heard it, they fell on their face, 
and were sore afraid”—like Daniel and all others who 
have felt themselves entranced by revelations of God, 
“And Jesus came and touched them, and said, Arise, 
and be not afraid”—showing such gentleness as proved 
him to be fitly named the Lamb of God. How long 
the glorification of our Saviour continued it were vain 
to inquire; but it appears from the narrative of Luke 
that he did not lead down his disciples till the dav fol- 
lowing that on which they had ascended the height. 
As they descended, he bade his disciples keep what 
they had seen a secret till after his resurrection, doubt- 
less because the whole vision, to those who had not seen 
it, would have been a rock of offence, appearing as an 
idle tale. He also opened their eyes to see that Elias 
whom they looked for in the future was to be sought 
in the past, even in John the Baptist, who was clothed 
with his spirit and power. 

The final causes of the transfiguration, although in 
part wrapped up in mystery, appear to be in part plain. 
Among its intended lessons may be the following: First, 
to teach that, in spite of the calumnies which the Phar- 
isees had heaped on Jesus, the old and new dispensa- 
tions are in harmony with each other. To this end the 
author and the restorer of the old dispensation talk 
with the founder of the new, as if his scheme, even the 
most repulsive feature of it, was contemplated by theirs, 
as the reality of which they had promulgated only types 
and shadows. Secondly, to teach that the new dispen- 
sation was superior to the old. Moses and Elias appear 
as inferior to Jesus, not merely since their faces did not, 
so far as we know, shine like the sun, but chiefly be- 
cause the voice from the excellent glory commanded to 
hear him in preference to them. Thirdly, to gird up 
the energies of Jesus for the great agony which was so 
soon to excruciate him; as in Gethsemane itself an an- 
gel appeared unto him strengthening him; as the Holy 
Ghost descended upon him in the likeness of a dove 
before his temptation in the wilderness; and as, when 
the devil left him, angels came and ministered unto 
him. Fourthly, to comfort the hearts of the disciples, 
who, being destined to see their Master, whom they had 
left all to follow, nailed to a cross, to be themselves per- 
secuted, and to suffer the want of all things, were in 
danger of despair. But, by being eye-witnesses of his 
majesty, they became convinced that his humiliation, 
even though he descended into the place of the dead, 
was voluntary and could not continue long. Gazing at 
the glorified body of their Master, they beheld not only 
a proof, but an express and lively image, of his resur- 
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rection, ascension, and exaltation above the heavens. 
As in a prophetic vision, they beheld him seated upon 
clouds, and seen by every eye as the Judge of the quick 
and the dead, or enthroned in heaven amid the host of 
his redeemed. Henceforth they ceased not questioning 
one another what the rising from the dead should 
mean. Fifthly, to teach that virtue will not allow su- 
pine contemplation, but demands the exercise and ex- 
ertion of our several powers. To some this lesson may 
seem a refinement, but it is ingeniously deduced by 
Schleiermacher from the fact that, while Peter yet spake 
in his ecstasy, the vision in which he longed to wear 
out his life vanished away: as if the aim were to teach 
us that when we have ascended the mount of vision on 
the cherub-wings of contemplation, even if we burn to 
dwell there in a perpetual sweetness, yet we must shun 
all monastic seclusion that we may mingle among men 
and do them good; even as the great Exemplar would 
not let his chosen repose in rapturous musings, and had 
scarcely come down from the mountain of his glory be- 
fore he recommenced his works of usefulness. 

The transtiguration is so fine a subject for the paint- 
er that we are not surprised to learn that it employed 
Raphael’s best hours, and that his portraiture of it is 
confessedly the highest of all efforts of pictorial genius. 
The original work, still unfaded, though more than 
three centuries have passed over it, hangs in the Vati- 
can. A copy of it in mosaic on a colossal scale, and 
which might pass with most men for the original, fills 
the head of the left aisle in St. Peter’s at Rome. The 
design is as simple as the artless narrative of the evan- 
gelists. In the centre, and in raiment white as the 
light, is he, the fashion of whose countenance was al- 
tered. On either hand, and floating on the air, appear 
in glory Moses and Elias. Beneath, the disciples, over- 
shadowed by a bright cloud, their hands shielding their 
dazzled eyes, are fallen on their faces, sore afraid of the 
voice proceeding out of the cloud, but catching glimpses 
of Jesus transtigured before them. 
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For monographs on the transfiguration, see Volbe- 
ding, Index Programmatum, p. 47; Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 
161; Bagot, On the Transfiguration (Lond. 1840); Anon. 
Tabor’s Teachings (ibid. 1867, 1868); also the (Am.) 
Free-will Baptist Quarterly, Jan. 1808; See JESUS 
CHRIST. 


Transfiguration- (or Jesus-) day was kept in 
the Western Church in the time of St. Leo, and in the 
Greek Church about A.D. 700. By a bull of Calixtus- 
ITI, 1456 (or 1457), it was ordered to be generally ob- 
served, in memory of the victory of Hunniades and the 
Hungarian army over Mohammed and the Turks. In 
the English calendar it stands on Aug. 6. In France, 
after consecration, the chalice was filled with new wine, 
or, as at Tours, received some of the juice of the ripe 
grapes; and the clusters are blessed in Germany ang 
the East on this day.—Blunt, Dict. of Theol. s. v.; W al- 
cott, Sac. Archeol. 8. v. 


Transitorium, a term for a short anthem, or re- 
spond, in the rite of Milan, chanted after the communion 
of the priest.—Lee, Gloss. of Liturg. Terms, 8. v. 


Translation, BIBLICAL. See VERSIONS. 


=- TRANSLATION, in ecclesiastical usage, is the re- 
moval of a bishop from the charge of one diocese to 
that of another. After such removal, the bishop, in 
all his attestations, dates from the year of his transla- 
tion (anno translationis nostre), not from that of his. 
consecration (anno consecrationis nostre). In the early 
Church a bishop could not translate himself to another 
see without the consent and approbation of a provincial 
council, Some, indeed, thought it absolutely unlawful 
for a bishop to forsake his first see and betake himself 
to any other, because they looked upon his consecration 
to be a sort of marriage to his church, and therefore 
looked upon his removal to another see as spirituab 
adultery. 

Transmigration (a passing over), in the theolog- 


ical acceptation of the term, means the 
supposed translation of the soul after 























death into another substance or body 








than that which it occupied before. The 

















basis of this belief being the assumption 

















Raphael's Roat ition of the Transfiguration. 





that the human soul does not perish to- 
gether with the body, it can belong only 
to those nations which believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul. But in proportion 
as such an idea is crude or developed, as 
it is founded merely on a vague fear of 
death, and a craving for material life, or 
on ethical grounds, and a supposed causal 
connection between this and a future life, 
the belief in transmigration assumes va- 
rious forms, ‘The notion, dating back to 
a remote antiquity, and being spread alb 
over the world, seems to be anthropolog- 
ically innate, and to be the first form in 
which the idea of immortality occurred 
to man. 

1. Jndia.—It was in India, where the 
problems of metaphysics and ethics as 
connected with ontology and the destiny 
of the soul were elaborated to the last de- 
gree on a theistic basis, that metempsy- 
chosis was most ingeniously and exten- 
sively developed. The Hindfis believed 
that: human souls emanated from the Su- 
preme Being, which, as it were, in a state 
of bewilderment or forgetfulness allowed 
them to become separate existences and 
to be born on earth. The soul thus 
severed from the real source of its life 
is bound to return to it, or to become 
merged again into that divine sub- 
stance with which it was originally one. 
But having become contaminated with 
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sin, it must strive to free itself from guilt and become 
fit for its heavenly career. Religion teaches that this 
is done by the observance of religious rites and a life 
in conformity with the precepts of the sacred books; 
philosophy, that the soul will be reunited with Brah- 
man, if it understands the true nature of the divine 
essence whence it comes. So long, therefore, as the 
soul has not attained this condition of purity, it must 
be born again after the dissolution of the body to 
which it was allied; and the degree of its impurity 
at one of these various deaths determines the exist- 
ence which it will assume in a subsequent life. So 
closely was the account of a soul’s misdeeds kept that 
it might pass thousands of years, or kalpas (sons), in 
one or other of the heavens, as a reward for good deeds 
. or self-inflicted suffering, and yet be obliged to return 
to earth or hell to expiate as an animal, man, or dæmon 
certain sins, To us the details of the soul’s migration, 
as described in the religious works of the Hindds, are 
only interesting as they afford a kind of standard by 
which the moral merit or demerit of human actions 
was measured in India (see Manu, Code of Laws, bk. 
xii). A more general doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls is based by Hindû philosophers on the as- 
sumption of the three cosmic qualities of sattwa, i. e. 
purity or goodness; rajas, i. e. troubledness or passion ; 
and tamas, i. e. darkness or sin, with which the human 
soul may become endued. On this basis Manu and 
other writers built an elaborate theory of the various 
births to which the soul may be subject. Manu 
teaches that “souls endued with the quality of sattwa 
attain the condition of deities; those having the qual- 
itv of rajas, the condition of men; and those having 
the quality of tamas, the condition of beasts.” The 
Buddhistic belief in transmigration is derived from 
that of the Brahmanic Hindûs, and agrees with it in 
principle, though it differs from it in the imaginary de- 
tail in which it was worked out. To enlarge here on 
this difference is not necessary, and yet it will not be 
superfluous to point out one great difference which sep- 
arates the notions of one class of Buddhists from those 
of the rest, as well as from those of the Brahmanic 
Hindfis. While other Hindfis believe that the same 
soul appears at the several births, the Southern Buddh- 
ists teach that the succession of existences is a suc- 
_ cession of souls; that when the body dies the soul is 
4 extinguished,” and nothing remains but the good and 
bad acts performed in life; the result of these acts be- 
comes the seed of a new life, which soul is the necessary 
product of the soul of the former life. This dogma is 
illustrated by various similes, e. g. “One lamp is kindled 
at another; the light of the former is not identical with 
that of the latter, but, nevertheless, without this the 
other light could not have originated.” 

2. Egypt.—According to the doctrine of the old Egyp- 
tians, the human race originated after the pure gods 
and spirits had left the earth; and this they did be- 
cause the demons, who inhabited the earth, had revolt- 
ed against them, and tainted it with guilt. In order 
that the demons might purify themselves, the gods 
created human bodies, so that in them they might ex- 
piate their guilt. These earthly bodies, united to the 
dsemons, are the human race, and human life is mere- 
ly intended as a means of purifying the soul. All the 
precepts regulating the course of life are laid down by 
the Egyptians for this end, and the judgment after 
death in the palace of Osiris decides whether it has 
been attained or not. If it has not, then the soul must 
return to the earth, to renew its expiations, either in a 
human body, in the body of an animal, or in a plant. 
Matter was believed to be a substantial reality; and 
the material form that was once united with spirit in 
the one being of man was believed to maintain that 
connection so long as the material form remained. 
Hence the Egyptian practice of embalming the dead, 
to arrest the passage of the soul into other forms. 

3. Persia.—The transmigration of souls was also a 
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tenet of the Persian religion before the time of Zoroaster, 
and was derived, with the language of Avesta, from In- 
dian sources. Pherecydes of Syros, who lived before 
the age of Zoroaster, taught the doctrine, and Pythago- 
ras received it in Babylon from the Magi (q. v.). 

4, In Greece, the doctrine of transmigration did not 
become the belief of the people, but was contined to the 
mysteries and tenets of philosophers, who probably re- 
ceived it from Egypt or India. According to some, 
Thales was the first Greek philosopher who propounded 
it; according to others, Pherecydes, the teacher of Py- 
thagoras. It was subsequently greatly developed by 
Pythagoras and Plato. The Greek mysteries were, in 
fact, not only a school in which metempsychosis was 
taught, but an indispensable grade or lodge through 
which all of the aspirants must pass before they could 
be purified and go on to higher stages of existence. 
In the system of Plato transmigration had a remedial 
function, and the soul could attain to divinity only by 
a varied probation of ten thousand years. The Epicu- 
reans denied it, but it appears to have been generally 
inculcated as one of the deepest doctrines of the mys- 
teries. The Neo-Platonists, who believed in magic, as- 
sumed the doctrine of metempsychosis as a natural in- 
heritance. 

5. Among the Jews the doctrine of transmigration— 
the Gilgul Neshamoth—was taught in the mystical sys- 
tem of the Cabala (q. v.). “All the souls,” says the 
Zohar, or Book of Light, “are subject to the trials of 
transmigration; and men do not know which are the 
ways of the Most High in their regard. They do not 
know how many transformations and mysterious trials 
they must undergo; how many souls and spirits come 
to this world without returning to the palace of the di- 
vine king. ... The souls must re-enter the absolute sub- 
stance whence they have emerged. But to accomplish 
this end they must develop all the perfections, the germ 
of which is planted in them; and if they have not ful- 
filled this condition during one life, they must commence 
another, a third, and so forth, until they have acquired 
the condition which fits them for reunion with God. 
On the ground of this doctrine it was held, for instance, 
that the soul of Adam migrated into David, and will 
come into the Messiah; that the soul of Japheth is the 
same as that of Simeon, and the soul of Terah migrated 
into Job. Modern Cabalists—for instance, Isaac Loria 
—have imagined that divine grace sometimes assists a 
soul in its career of expiation by allowing it to occupy 
the same body together with another soul, when both 
are to supplement each other, like the blind and the 
lame. Sometimes only one of these souls requires the 
supplement of virtue, which it obtains from the other 
soul, better provided than its partner. ‘The latter soul 
then becomes, as it were, the mother of the other soul, 
and bears it under her heart as a pregnant woman. 
Hence the name of gestation or impregnation is given 
to this strange association of two souls, 

6. Of the Druids, it is told by classical writers that 
they believed in the immortality of the soul, and in its 
migration after a certain period subsequent to death. 
Little is known of the manner in which they imagined 
such migrations to take place; but, to judge from their 
religious svstem, there can be no doubt that thev looked 
upon transmigration as a means of purifying the soul 
and preparing it for eternal life. 

7. Norse.—A very poetical form of belief in transmi- 
gration is found in Germanic mythology, according to 
which the soul, before entering its divine abode, assumes 
certain forms or animates certain objects, in which it 
lives for a short period—as a tree, a rose, a vine, a but- 
terfly, a pigeon, etc. 

8. Among the early Christians, Jerome relates, the 
doctrine of transmigration was taught as a traditional 
and esoteric one, which was only communicated to a se- 
lect few. Gnostics and Manichæans welcomed it, and 
the more speculative or mystical of the Church fathers 
found in it a ready explanation of the fall of man and 
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‘the doctrine of evil spirits. This considerable step to- 
wards reconciling the existence of suffering with that 
of a merciful God was distinctly set forth by Porphyry 
and Origen, and passed, in all probability, with all the 
strange heresies of “ Illumination,” through such insti- 
tutions as the Cairene House of Sight and the Knights 
Templars, into the wild doctrines of the obscure sects of 
the Middle Ages in Europe. The Taborites, an extreme 
branch of the Hussites, are said to have accepted the 
doctrine. 

One great philosopher, at least, of modern times, G. E. 
Lessing, accounted for human progress by a species of 
transmigration. He argues that the soul is a simple 
being capable of infinite conceptions, which are ubtain- 
ed in an infinite succession of time. The order and 
measure of the acquisition of these conceptions are the 
senses. These, at present, are five; but there is no evi- 
dence that they have always been the same. Nature, 
never taking a leap, must have gone through all the 
lower stages before it arrived at that which it occupies 
now. ... And since nature contains many substances and 
powers which are not accessible to those senses with 
which it is now endowed, it must be assumed that there 
will be future stages at which the soul will have as 
many senses as correspond with the powers of nature. 

9. Modern Savages.—Probably the lowest forms of 
this belief are those found among some of the tribes of 
Africa and America, which hold that the soul, immedi- 
ately after death, must look out for a new owner, enter- 
ing, if need be, even the body of an animal. Some of 
the Africans assume that the soul will choose with pre- 
dilection the body of a person of similar rank to that of 
its former owner, or a near relation of his. They there- 
fore frequently bury their dead near the houses of their 
relatives in order to enable the souls of the former to 
occupy the newly-born children of the latter, and the 
princely souls to re-enter the princely family; and some- 
times holes are dug in the grave to facilitate the soul’s 
egress from it. 

In North America some tribes slaughter their cap- 
tives to feed with their blood such souls in suspense. 
The negro widows of Matamba are especially afraid of 
the souls of their husbands; for at the death of these 
thev immediately throw themselves into the water to 
drown their husbands’ souls, which otherwise, they im- 
agine, would cling to them. The natives of Madagas- 
car seem to have invented a kind of artificial transmi- 
gration; for in the hut where a man is about to die 
they make a hole in the roof in order to catch the out- 
going soul and to breathe it into the body of another 
man at the point of death. 

See Metempsychosis by a Modern Pythagorean, in 
Blackwood’s Mag. xix, 511; Confessions of a Metemp- 
eychostan, in Fraser's Mag. xii, 496; Blunt, Dict of Hist. 
Theology, 8. v., Chambers’s ‘Encyclop. 8. v.; Delitzsch, 
Biblical Psychology, p. 645; Gardner, Faiths of the 

World; Hendrick, Christianity ; Hardy, Buddhism, art. 
“ Metempsychosis;” Ueberweg, History of Philosophy 
(see Index). 


Transportation is a term used in Scotland for the 
removing or translation of a minister from one parish or 
congregation to another. 


Transubstantiation (change of substance), a word 
applied to the alleged conversion or change of the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine in the eucharist into the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ at the time the officiat- 
ing priest utters the words of consecration. 

I. The Term.—Probably the first to maké use of the 
word transubstantiatio was Peter Damin (Expositio Can. 
Miss. cap. vii; Mai, Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. VI, ii, 215), 
A.D. 988-1072; though similar expressions, such as trans- 
itio, had previously been employed. Its use was, how- 
ever, limited, and in the 12th century was becoming 
very rare. Its first appearance as a term accepted and 
recognised by the Church is in the first of the Seventy 
Constitutions presented to the fourth Council of Lateran 
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(1215) by Innocent ITI, and tacitly adopted by that 
council. The term thus adopted by the Western Church 
has its counterpart in the Eastern Church in the term 
Metoustosis (Merovoiworc), which was formally adopt- 
ed, in the “ Orthodox Confession of Faith of the Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church of the East,” in 1643; and in 
Art. xvii of the Council of Bethlehem, or of Jerusalem, 
in 1672. 

The Church of England never adopted the word 
“ transubstantiation” in any formal document; and at 
the same time that the Council of Trent was fixing it 
upon the Latin Church, the sacred synod of the English 
Church was declaring, in the 28th art. of Religion, “ Pa- 
nis et vini Transubstantiatio in Eucharistia ex sacris 
literis probari non potest, sed apertis Scripture verbis 
adversatur et multarum superstitionum dedit occasio- 
nem” (A.D.1552). This part of Art. xxviii now stands in 
English in the following form: “Transubstantiation (or 
the change of the substance of bread and wine) in the 
supper of the Lord cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but 
is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, overthrow- 
eth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occasion 
to many superstitions” (A.D. 1571). 

II. The Doctréne.—In the Confession of the Synod of 
the fourth Lateran Council, transubstantiation is thus 
defined : “There is only one universal Church, beyond 
which no man can in any way be saved. In which Je- 
sus Christ is himself the priest and sacrifice, whose bedy 
and blood are really contained in the sacrament of the 
altar, under the form of bread and wine, being transub- 
stantiated, the bread into the body and the wine into the 
blood, by divine power.” By the institution of Corpus 
Christi Day by pope Urban IV in 1264 and pope Clem- 
ent V in 1311 at the Synod of Vienne, the doctrine in 
question was expressed in a liturgical form and its pop- 
ularity secured. Henceforth the sacrifice of the mass 
formed more than ever the centre of the Catholic ritual, 
and reflected new glory upon the priesthood. 

The change effected by transubstantiation is declared 
to be so perfect and complete that, by connection and 
concomitance, the soul and divinity of Christ coexist 
with his flesh and blood under the species of bread and 
wine; and thus the elements, and every particle there- 
of, contain Christ whole and entire—divinity, humanity, 
soul, body, and blood, with all their component parte. 
Nothing remains of the bread and wine except the acei- 
dents. The whole God and man Christ Jesus is con- 
tained in the bread and wine, and in every particle of 
the bread, and every drop of the wine. The natural 
result of such a doctrine is the elevation of the Host fer 
adoration, a practice unknown till the rise of transub- 
stantiation. 

It is claimed by the advocates of transubstantiation 
that it had the belief and approval of the early fathers 
of the Church. Bingham (Christ. Antig. bk. xv, ch. v, 
§ 4) asserts that “the ancient fathers have declared as 
plainly as words can make it that the change made in the 
elements of bread and wine by consecration is not such 
a change as destroys their nature and substance, but 
only alters their qualities, and elevates them to a spirit- 
ual use, as is done in many other consecrations, where 
the qualities of things are much altered without any 
real change of substance.” We give some extracts from 
the authorities quoted by Bingham. Thus Gregory of 
Nyssa (De Bapt. Christi, iii, 369 ), “This altar before 
which we stand is but common stone in its nature. . . 
but after it is consecrated to the service of God, and 
has received a benediction, it is a holy table, an im- 
maculate altar, not to be touched by any but the priests, 
and that with the greatest reverence. ‘The bread also 
at first is but common bread, but when once it is sancti- 
fied by the holy mystery, it is made and called the body 
of Christ.” Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech, Myst. iii, note 
3), “ Beware that you take not this ointment to be bare 
ointment; for as the bread in the eucharist, after the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit, is not mere bread, but the 
body of Christ, so this holy ointment, after invocation. 
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-s not bare or common ointment, but it is the gift or 
grace of Christ and the Holy Spirit, who by his presence 
and divine nature makes it efficacious.” Chrysostom, in 
his famous Fpistle to Cesarius, explaining the two nat- 
ures of Christ—that he had both a human and a divine 
substance in reality—says, “As the bread, before it is 
sanctified, is called bread, but after the divine grace has 
sanctified it by the mediation of the priest it is no 
longer called bread, but dignified with the name of the 
body of the Lord, though the nature of bread remain in 
it, and they are not said to be two, but one body of the 
Son; so here, the divine nature residing or dwelling in 
the human body, they both together make one Son and 
one Person.” When this passage was first produced by 
Peter Martyr, it was looked upon as so unanswerable 
that the Romish Church declared it to be a forgery, and 
it was stolen from the Lambeth Library during the 
reign of queen Mary. Theodoret plainly says that the 
bread and wine remain still in their own nature after 
consecration. Augustine, instructing the newly bap- 
tized respecting the sacrament, tells them that what 
they saw upon the altar was bread and the cup, as their 
own eyes could testify to them; but what their faith re- 
quired to be instructed about was that the bread is the 
body of Christ, etc. Answering an objection, supposed 
to be urged, that Christ had taken his body to heaven, 
Augustine replies, “ These things, my brethren, are 
therefore called sacraments, because in them one thing 
is seen and another is understood. That which is seen 
has a bodily appearance; that which is understood has 
a spiritual fruit.” He also says that “this very bread 
and wine are the body and blood of Christ; consequently 
it could not be his natural body in the substance, but 
‘only sacramentally. The natural body of Christ is only 
in heaven, but the sacrament has the name of his body, 
because, though in outward, visible, and corporeal ap- 
pearance it is only bread, yet it is attended with a spirit- 
ual fruit.” Isidore, bishop of Seville (A.D. 630), speak- 
ing of the rites of the Church, says, “The bread, because 
it nourishes and strengthens our bodies, is therefore 
called the body of Christ; and the wine, because it 
creates blood in our flesh, is called the blood of Christ. 
Now, these two things are visible, but,-being sanctified 
by the Holy Ghost, they become the sacrament of the 
Lord’s body” (De Eccles. Offic.i, 18). From the time of 
Paschasius this doctrine had been the subject of angry 
contention, and one of its bitterest opponents was the 
able scholastic writer Duns Scotus, whose opinions were 
maintained in the 11th century by Berengarius and his 
numerous followers. 

III. Arguments.—The doctrine of transubstantiation 
is defended by a literal interpretation of the words 
spoken by our Lord at the last supper, “This is my 
body,” “ This is my blood.” From these words it is ar- 
-gued that there is the real bodily presence of Christ’s 
body, which is accounted for by the miracle of a change 
of substance of the bread and wine. In answer, it is 
urged,. 

1. The accounts which the Romanists give of this 
supposed miracle are at variance with their own state- 
ment of it. In such a oase, for instance, as that of the 
miracle of Moses’ rod, every one would say “the rod 
was changed into a serpent” (all the attributes of this 
last being present), not vice versa; so that by Roman- 
ists’ own account it is Christ’s body and blood that are 
changed into bread and wine. 

Wherever a miracle was wrought in the Old or New 
Test., as in the instance above alluded to, or in the turn- 
ing of the water into wine at Cana, such change was 
obvious to the senses: the appeal, in fact, for the real- 
ity of the miracle is to the senses; while, therefore, we 
might admit that if a Romish priest were to assert that 
he had converted our Saviour’s body into bread and 
wine, he was safe as far as the senses go, we should hold, 
per conira, that if he professed to have turned bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ, that body 
and blood ought to be clear to the senses. We had 
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bread and wine before the consecration; we have, as to- 
sense, bread and wine after. In the whole history of 
miracles, nothing of this sort has ever been known; nor: 
can we, under such circumstances, admit that the al- 
leged change has taken place. Suppose Aaron’s rod 
to have remained still with all the attributes of a rod,. 
could Pharaoh and his court believe it to be now a ser- 
pent ? 

2. The late origin of the doctrine of transubstantia-. 
tion has been alleged as one reason for its rejection, and 
it is certainly a point worthy of considerable notice.. 
If, however, it had been as early as the superstitious. 
veneration for relics and images, it would have been but. 
an ancient error. 

3. It must be evident to every one who is not blinded 
by ignorance and prejudice that our Lord’s words, “ This. 
is my body,” are mere figurative expressions; and that 
they were no more likely to be designed to be received. 
literally than the declarations made by our Lord that he- 
was a “vine,” a “lamb,” a “door,” a “ way,” a “ light.” 

4, Besides, such a transubstantiation is so opposite to- 
the testimony of our senses as completely to undermine 
the whole proof of all the miracles by which God has- 
confirmed revelation. According to such a transubstan- 
tiation, the same body is alive and dead at once, and. 
may be in a million of different places whole and entire- 
at the same instant of time; accidents remain without 
a substance, and substance without accidents; and a 
part of Christ’s body is equal to the whole. It is also. 
contrary to the end of the sacrament, which is to repre-- 
sent and commemorate Christ, not to believe that he is 
corporeally present (1 Cor. ix, 24, 25). 

5. The practical evil of this and of consubstantiation 
(q. v.) is that it leads to the paying divine adoration to 
a bit of bread, and the still more noxious superstition 
of thinking that Christ’s body can be received and act 
like a medicine on one who is “not considering the 
Lord’s body,” as, e. g., an infant, or a man in a state of 
insensibility. 

See Blunt, Dict. of Hist. Theol. s. v.; Gardner, Faiths 
of the World, s.v.; Bingham, Christ. Antiq. (see Index); 
Brown, Compendium, p. 613; Cosen, On Transubstantia- 
tion (1858); Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines (see Index) + 
Hill, English Monasticism (Lond. 1867); Kidder, Mes- 
siah, iii, 80; Knott, On the Supper of our Lord (1858); 
Smith, Errors of the Church of Rome, dial. 6; Thirl- 
wall, Transubstantiation: What Is It? (1869); Van: 
Oosterzee, Christ. Dogmat. (see Index); Watson, Bibli- 
cal Dict. s. v. 


Trap (tii, mokésh, Josh. xxiii, 13, a snare, as 
elsewhere rendered ; madd, malkédeth, Job xviii, 10, 
a noose; MMV", mashchith, Jer. v, 26, a destroyer, a8 
elsewhere; and so Spa, Rom. xi, 9, lit. the chase). 
See HUNTING. 


Trapp, John, a Puritan divine, was born in 1601, 
and educated at Christ Church, Oxford. He was school- 
master at Stratford-on-Avon and vicar of Weston-on- 
Avon from 1624 until his death, in 1669. He wrote, 
God’s Love-Tokens (Lond. 1637, 4to):—Theologia Theo- 
logic (1641, 8vo) :—Commentaries on the Scriptures, viz.: 
St. John the Evangelist (1646, 4to); All the Epistles and 
the Revelation of St. John (1647, 4to; 2d ed. 1649, 4t0); 
All the New Testament (1647, 2 vols. 4to; new ed. 1663, 
imp. 8vo); Pentateuch (1650, 4to; 2d ed. 1654, 4to); 
Joshua to 2d Chronicles; Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Songs of Solomon (1650, 4to); The Twelve Minor 
Prophets (1654, fol.); Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, and 
the Psalms (1656, fol.; 2d ed. 1657, fol.); Proverbs to 
Daniel (1656, fol.) —all published together in 1662 (5 
vols. fol.). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thors, 8. v. 


Trapp, Joseph, D.D., an English divine, was born 
at Cherrington, Gloucestershire, in November, 1679. 
Educated at first by his father, he was afterwards placed 
under the care of the master of New College, Oxford, 
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and in 1695 entered Wadham College in the 
same city. He was chosen a fellow of his 
college in 1704, and first professor of poetry 
in 1708. In 1709-10 he acted as manager 
for Dr. Sacheverell on his memorable trial, 
and in 1711 was appointed chaplain to Sir 
Constantine Phipps, lord chancellor of Ire- 
land. In 1720 he was presented to the rec- 
tory of Dauntzey, Wiltshire, which he re- 
signed in 1721 for the vicarage of the united 
parishes of Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
and St. Leonard’s, Foster Lane, London. He 
received his degree of D.D. from Oxford in 
February, 1727. He was, in 1733, preferred 
to the rectory of Harlington, Middlesex, by 
lord Bolingbroke, whose chaplain he had pre- 
viously been. In 1784 he was elected one of 
the joint lecturers of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, He died at Harlington, Nov. 22, 1747. 
Mr. Trapp was a hard student, and published 
numerous works, viz., Prælectiones Poetice, 
ete. (Oxon, 1711-19, 3 vols. 8vo), being his 
Latin lectures as professor of poetry:—A ÀN 
Preservative, etc., in several discourses (col- ASSY] | 
lected in 1722, 2 vols. sm. 8vo) :— The Æneid AAJ 
of Virgil Translated into Blank Verse (1718, SA | 
2 vols, 4to) :— Explanatory Notes on the Four SJN || | 
Gospels, etc. (1747-48, 2 vols. 8vo; Oxford, =N 
1775, 8vo; 1805, 8vo) :—besides poems, ser- =— = 
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Biog. Dict. s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, 8. V. 

Trappists, the members of a monastic order in the 

Church of Rome which is characterized by the extreme 
austerity of its rule. It had its origin in the Cistercian 
abbey of La Trappe in Normandy during the abbacy of 
Rancé (q. v.). This prelate had been grossly addicted 
to sensual pleasures, and had also evinced considerable 
fondness for scholarly pursuits; but his conscience be- 
came awakened, and he was transformed into an intense 
ascetic. He renounced all the benefices he possessed 
except that of La Trappe; and when he had repaired 
the buildings of that abbey, he undertook the restora- 
tion of its ancient discipline. He introduced a number 
of strict Benedictines, and became a monk himself and 
regular abbot. In 1675 he caused the members of the 
order to renew their vows, and imposed on them the 
additional obligation to preserve unchanged all his ar- 
rangements and rules. 
_ This immutable rule obliges the Trappists to sleep 
on a bed of straw, with pillow also of straw, placed on 
a board and covered with a blanket. They must rise 
at two o’clock in the morning. Eleven hours of their 
day are devoted to prayers and masses, the remaining 
hours to hard labor performed in strict silence. Scien- 
tific pursuits are forbidden. The Trappist’s thoughts 
are to be directed only to repentance and death. His 
only speech, apart from hymns and prayers, is the re- 
sponsive greeting “Memento mori.” He maintains a 
constant fast in the plainness and frugality of his food, 
which is served upon a bare table. After supper and 
subsequent religious meditations and exercises, he labors 
for a time upon the grave he is to occupy after death, 
and then retires to rest— at eight o'clock in summer 
and at seven in winter. The order contains lay- 
brothers, professors, and frères donnés, i. e. temporary 
associates. Its garb consists of a long robe with wide 
sleeves of coarse grayish-white wool; a black woollen 
cowl with two strips a foot wide which reach down to 
the knee; a broad girdle of black leather, from which 
are suspended a rosary and a knife, symbols of devo- 
tion and toil; and wooden shoes. In the choir a dark- 
brown mantle with sleeves, and a cowl of like golor, are 
worn. The lay-brothers wear gray habits. 

Rance’s immoderate austerity occasioned the death 
of a number of monks, and brought upon him the cen- 
sure of many critics, His aversion to literary employ- 
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ments was also condemned, among others by Mabillon 
in the Traité des Etudes Monastiques (1691). ‘The order 
did not spread beyond its original limits until after the 
founder's death (Oct. 12, 1709), and has never become 
very strong in its numbers. A female branch was in- 
stituted at Clocet, France, in 1705, by princess Louise 
de Condé. The revolution expelled the Trappists from 
France, but they established themselves in Valsainte, 
Freibourg, Switzerland, where a monastery founded by 
Augustine l’ Estrange (1791) was made an abbey by Pius 
VI, and Augustine placed at its head. Again assailed by 
the French and compelled to flee, the Trappists found a 
temporary home in Poland. They were everywhere 
disliked, however, and found no settled home until after 
the restoration of the Bourbons in 1817, when they re- 
covered their original abbey of La Trappe. Other sta- 
tions were established, among them a female convent 
near London. In 1834 a papal decretal consolidated the 
Trappists into a Congrégation des Religieux -Cisterciens 
de N. D. de la Trappe. They possess settlements in 
Algiers and North America, but are chiefly found in 
France. See the Allgem. Darmst. Kirchenzeitung, 1831, 
p. 1424; 1832, p. 90, 119; 1833, p.-1464; 1835, p. 1087; 
Chateaubriand, Vie de Rancé (Par. 1844) ; Ritsert, Orden 
d. Trappisten (Darmst. 1833). 

In 1851 Muard founded an order of Trappist preach- 
ers in the bishopric of Sens, who established themselves 
in a convent near Avallon. They observe the Trappist 
rule and wear the habit of the order, but by dispensation 
are allowed to break the vow of silence and serve the 
Church by preaching. See Der Katholik, Sept. 1851, 
p. 239 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Hélyot, Ordres 
Religieux, 8. v. 

Trask, JoHN, a Sabbatarian Puritan, was a native 
of Somersetshire, and, after being a schoolmaster until 
he was thirty-four years of age, became a preacher in 
London about 1617. He was at first refused ordination 
by the bishop of Bath and Wells, but “afterwards got 
orders and began to vent his opinions.” He enjoined 
severe asceticism upon his followers, inducing them to 
fast three days at a time, alleging that the third day's 
fast would bring them to the condition of justified saints, 
according to the promise “after two days he will revive 
us; in the third day he will raise us up, and we shall 
live in his sight” (Hos. vi, 1). Among other precepts 
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strictly enforced by Trask was that of doing everything 
by the law of Scripture, having been converted to this 
view by the arguments of Hamlet Jackson. Trask pre- 
scribed to his followers ceremonial customs respecting 
dress and domestic life; required Jewish strictness in 
the observance of Sunday; and eventually adopted Sat- 
urday as the Sabbath. On April 1, 1634, the commis- 
sioners for ecclesiastical causes ordered the prosecution 
of all separatists, novelists, and sectaries, among whom 
the Traskists were named. Trask was brought before 
the Star-chamber, where his Judaizing opinions and 
practices were refuted by bishop Andrewes, and he was 
put in the pillory. He is said to have afterwards re- 
canted his errors, but became an Antinomian before his 
death, the date of which is not given. His followers 
began to be called Seventh-day men about the year 
1700. The published works of Trask are, Sermon on 
Mark xvi, 16 (Lond. 1615, 8vo) : — Treatise of Liberty 
from Judaism (1620, 4to) :—Power of Preaching (1623, 
8vo):—The True Gospel, etc., from the Reprouch of a 
New Gospel (1636, sm. 12mo). See Paget, Heresvogra- 
phy (1662, p. 161, 184); Baker, Chronicle ; Fuller, Church 
History of Great Britain; Brook, Puritans ; Chamber- 
lain, Present State of England for 1702, p. 258.—Blunt, 
Dict. of Sects, s.v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, S. V. 


Traskites. See TRASK, JOHN. 


Trauthson, the name of an ancient Tyrolese fam- 
ily which furnished two representatives to the episcopal 
office in the Church of Rome. The former of these was 
twenty-first bishop of Vienna, and died in 1702. The 
latter, JOHANN JosEePH, Count Trauthson and Falcken- 
stein, was born in 1704 at Vienna, in which city he stud- 
ied (and possibly at Rome and Sienna), became canon 
and provost, and in 1751 was made prince-archbishop of 
Vienna. He issued a pastoral letter in which he urged 
his clergy to prefer the presentation of necessary truths 
to that of merely useful truths in their sermons, and re- 
monstrated against the excessive zeal expended in the 
preaching of the merits of saints, while but little atten- 
tion was given to the preaching of the merits of Christ. 
He also condemned the introduction of odd or laughable 
elements into the preaching. This circular occasioned 
great excitement, and called forth a number of apologet- 
ical and polemical] tracts, which are enumerated in Acta 
Hist. Eccl. xviii, 1008 sq.; Heinsius, Kirchenhist. iv, 329 
sq.; and Henke, Kirchenyesch. v, 292 sq. Many Protes- 
tants suspected that the archbishop had understated the 
tenets of his Church in order to win over uninformed 
Protestants, and many Romanists charged him with hav- 
ing begun the betrayal of the Church. Both, however, 
were mistaken. Trauthson was influenced by the “ en- 
lightenment” of his time, but was none the less a zealous 
supporter of the Church of Rome. His letter was, how- 
ever, productive of no special results. Maria Theresa 
appointed him chief director of studies in the University 
of Vienna and director of the Theresianum, and pope 
Benedict XIV made him cardinal in 1756. He per- 
suaded the curia to reduce the number of festivals in 
his diocese. He died March 10, 1757. His pastoral 
letter has been translated into many languages. See 
Von Einem, Vers. einer vollst. Kirchengesch. d.18. Jahrh. 
(Leips. 1782 sq.), i, 554, 590; Schrockh, Kirchengesch. vii, 
309-313; Leben d. Cardinale d. 18. Jahrh. iii, 260.—Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Travelling (prop. some form of MX, arách, es- 
pecially MMN, oréach, a traveller; fem. MII, orecháh, 
a “travelling company” [Gen. xxxvii, 25; Isa. xxi, 13], 
i. e. caravan) in the East is still much more cumbersome 
than with as, since it is almost exclusively undertaken 
solely on errands of business, and rarely for purposes of 
pleasure. Its laboriousness is partly occasioned by the 
sandy and desert nature of the country, which often re- 
quires way-marks to be set up for guidance (Arrian, 
Exped, Alex. v, 26); partly by the bad and neglected 
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roads (comp. Philo, Opp. ii, 578), especially in winter 
[see Roap]; partly by the general absence of proper 
hotels [see INN]; and partly by the bands of robbers 
who infest the country in general (comp. 2 Cor. xi, 26). 
See Rosser. Commerce (q. v.) is carried on by means 
of caravans (q. v.), which carry all necessaries with them, 
and are often so large as to seem like a considerable army 
(see Wellsted, Retsen, p. 227). Part of the company is 
always armed, and constitutes the van and rear guard 
(see Olivier, Voyage, vi, 329 sq.). In the desert a local 
guide is usually employed (comp. Numb. x, 81), and a 
beacon-fire as a standard by night (see, generally, Jahn, 
Archdol. I, ii, 17 8q.). Single travellers in the interior 
of the well-inhabited country, or in Palestine proper, 
usually ride upon asses (1 Sam. xxv, 20, 42; 2 Sam. xvii, 
23; 1 Kings ii, 40; 2 Chron. xxviii, 15; comp. Luke x, 
34); tourists, however, and sheiks, upon horses; and in 
some instances wagons were anciently used as vehicles 
(1 Kings xii, 18; 2 Kings xix, 21; Acts viii, 28) in cer- 
tain parts of the country. Most persons went on foot 
(comp. John iv, 6) and carried their most essential sup- 
plies with them (Judg. xix, 18 8q., i. e. wpa, Matt. x, 
10), likewise a tent (q. v.) under which to encamp if in 
a solitary region (Dionys. Hal. viii, 3). Gloves are men- 
tioned in the Mishna (Chelim, xvi, 6) as travelling ap- 
paratus. The Jews journeyed to the great festivals in 
caravans (Luke ii, 42, 44) with song and rejoicing. 
Single travellers usually found a ready hospitality (ex- 
cept among the Samaritans towards Jews), and event- 
ually khans (q. v.) were established along the highways, 
especially for non-Israelites (see Reisegger, Reisen, iii, 62 
sq.). Travellers of distinction were often welcomed 
with torchlights and great ceremony (2 Macc. iv, 22), 
and for princes the roads were frequently repaired (Psa. 
lxviii, 5; Isa. xl, 3; Diod. Sic. ii, 13; Arrian, Alex. iv, 
30; Josephus, War, iii, 6,2). Also on departing they 
were dismissed with an honorary procession (zpo7rép- 
mew, Acts xxi, 5; deducere, Cicero, Cat. Maj. xviii) and 
many ceremonious attentions (Acts xv, 3; Rom. xv, 24; 
1 Cor. xvi, 16; 3 John 6). Samaria was avoided as a 
route by the Jews. The Galileans, in visiting the fes- 
tivals at Jerusalem, usually went along the Jordan or 
through Perea (Luke xvii, 11; John iv, 4; Josephus, 
Ant. xx, 6,1). See SAMARITAN. Journeying on the 
Sabbath was forbidden in postexilian times (see Jose- 
phus, Ant. xiii, 8, 4). See SABBATH-DAY’s JOURNEY. 
On account of the heat travel was sometimes pursued 
by night. (See, generally, Hackett, Illustr. of Script. 
p. 12-16.) See JOURNEY. 


Travis, GEORGE, an English clergyman, was a na~ 
tive of Royton, Lancashire, and was educated at St. John’s 
College, Oxford. He became vicar of Eastham and 
rector of Hendley, Cheshire; prebendary of Chester in 
1783; and archdeacon of Chester in 1786. He died 
Feb. 24, 1797. He published, Letters to Edward Gibbon, 
etc., in defence of 1 John 5, 7 (Chester, 1784, 4to; cor- 
rected and enlarged, 1794, 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. V. 


Treasure (prop. “EX, to hoard, Syncavpdc ), in 
Scripture signifies anything collected together in stores, 
e. g. a treasure of corn, of wine, of oil; treasures of gold, 
silver, brass; treasures of coined money. Snow, winds, 
hail, rain, waters, are in the treasuries of God (Psa. 
cxxxv, 7; Jer. li, 16). We read also of a treasure of 
good works, treasures of iniquity, to lay up treasures in 
heaven, to bring forth good or evil out of the treasures 
of the heart. Joseph told his brethren, when they 
found their money returned in their sacks, that God 
had given them treasures (Gen. xliii, 23), The kings 
of Judah had keepers of their treasures, both in city 
and country (1 Chron. xxvii, 25; 2 Chron. xxxii, 27, 
etc.), and the places where these magazines were laid 
up were called treasure-cities. Pharaoh compelled the 
Hebrews to build him treasure - cities, or magazines 
(Exod.1,11). The word treasures is often used to ex- 
press anything in great abundance, “In Jesus Christ 
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are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge” 
(Col. ii, 3). The wise man says that wisdom contains 
in its treasuries understanding, the knowledge of re- 
ligion, etc. Paul (Rom. ii, 5) speaks of heaping up a 
treasure of wrath against the day of wrath; and the 
prophet Amos says (iii, 10) they treasure up iniquity, 
they lay up iniquity as it were in a storehouse, which 
will bring them a thousand calamities, The treasures 
of impiety or iniquity (Prov. x, 2) express ill - gotten 
riches. The treasures of iniquity, says the wise man, 
will eventually bring no profit; and, in the same sense, 
Christ calls the riches of iniquity mammon of unright- 
eousness, an estate wickedly acquired (Luke xvi, 9). 
Gospel faith is the treasure of the just; but Paul says, 
“We have this treasure in earthen vessels” (2 Cor. iv, 
7). Isaiah says of a good man, “The fear of the Lord 
is his treasure” (xxxiii, 6). On the Scripture allu- 
sions to “ hid treasures” see Thomson, Land and Book, 
i, 195 sq.; Freeman, Hand-book of Bible Manners, p. 
350 sq. See STORE. i 


Treasurer (technically Heb. and Chald. 3Y), giz- 
‘bdr, Ezra i, 8; vii, 21; Chald. also 1353, gidbér, Dan. 
iii, 2,3; improp. 120, sokén, Isa. xxi, 15, an associate, 
i. e. the king’s intimate friend), an important officer in 
In Dan. iii, 2, 3, the 
Chald. “38, adargazér (Sept. rupavyog, A. V. 
“ judge”), occurs among the titles of Babylonian royal 
officers, and has (perhaps from the resemblance of the 
word to the Greek yaZa) been thought by some to 
mean the officers of the Turkish court and government, 
now called defterdars, who have the charge of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the public treasury. Ge- 
genius and others conceive that the word means chief- 
judges (from “N, magnificent, and Ņ™T3, deciders ) ; 
but Dr. Lee seems to prefer seeking its meaning in the 
Persian adar, fire, and gazar, passing; and hence con- 


all Oriental courts. See KING. 


cludes that the adurgazerin were probably officers of 


state who presided over the ordeals by fire, and other 
matters connected with the government of Babylon. 


See JUDGE. 


TREASURER, ECCLESIASTICAL, the keeper of the 
treasures, e. g. the muniments, sacred vessels, relics, and 
valuables of a church, cathedral, or religious house. He 
was known by different names; sacrist, from having 
charge of the sacristy; cellarer, as providing the eucha- 
ristic elements and canonical bread and wine; matricular, 
as keeper of the inventory; constre in France and Ger- 
many ; custos and cimeliarch in Italy; and in the Greek 
scenophylax. The custos had charge of all the contents 
of the Church, but at length became superintendent of 
deputies, discharging his personal duties, ‘and at last 
took the title of treasurer, as having charge of the relics 
and valuables of the Church. He is the Old-English 
cyrcward and medieval perpetual sacristan, and now 
Every necessary 
for the Church and divine service was furnished by 
him. The old title of custos descended before the 13th 


represented by the humbler sexton. 


century to his church-service. 
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17; vi, 1; vii, 20, “ treasure-house” ], a store or deposit). 
See also AsuppiM. In 1 Chron. xxviii, 11, the treasury 
of the Temple is called 7793, ganzák; and means sub- 
stantially the same as the copBavac of Matt. xxvii, 6, 
namely, the hoard of money contributed towards the 
expenses of that edifice. The same thing, or perhaps 
tather the place where the contribution-boxes for this 
purpose were kept, is designated in the New Test. as the 
yačopvňáriov (Mark xii, 41; Luke xxi,1; John viii, 
20), and so likewise Josephus (Ant. xix, 6,1; War, v. 5, 
2), after the Sept. (Neh. x, 37; xiii, 4, 5,8; Esth. iii. 9). 
According to the rabbins this treasury was in the court 
of the women, where stood thirteen chests called ¢/-wmp- 
ets from their form or funnel-shaped mouth, into which 
the Jews cast their offerings (comp. Exod. xxx, 13 sq.). 
See TEMPLE. 


Treat, SAMUEL, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Milford, Conn., in 1647 (or 1648), and graduated at 
Harvard College in 1669. He was ordained and settled 
at Eastham, Plymouth Colony, in 1672. Soon after his 
settlement he studied the Indian language, and devoted 
to the Indians in his neighborhood much of his time and 
attention, Through his labors many of the savages 
were brought into a state of civilization and order, and 
not a few of them were converted to the Christian faith. 
In 1693 he wrote a letter to Increase Mather, in which 
he states that there were within the limits of East- 
ham five hundred adult Indians, to whom he had for 
many years imparted the Gospel in their own language. 
He had under him four Indian teachers, who read in 
separate villages on every Sabbath, excepting every 
fourth, when he himself preached the sermons which 
he wrote for them. He procured schoolmasters, and 
persuaded the Indians to choose from among themselves 
six magistrates, who held regular courts. In 1700 he 
began to serve the new settlement of Truro, and per- 
formed parochial duties until a church was established. 
After having passed near half a century in the most be- 
levolent exertions as a minister of the Gospel, he died, 
March 18, 1717. He published the Confession of Faith 
in the Nauset Indian language, and an Election Sermon 
(1713). See Sprague, Annals of Amer. Pulpit, i, 183. 


Treaty. See ALLIANCE. 


Trecănum, an anthem sung after the communion, 
before the 6th century, in honor of the Holy Trinity; 
called by this name in Gaul. Some think it was the 
Apostles’ Creed. In the Greek Church there is a con- 
fession of the Holy Trinity sung after the //agu 
Hagivis. The latter form is mentioned by Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Basil, and the Mozarabic and Gallican lit- 
urgies. 

Tredischi, NicHoLas, an eminent ecclesiastic. was 
a native of Sicily, born towards the close of the 14th 
century, and became one of the most celebrated canonists 
of his time. He was present at the Council of Basle, in 
which he took a prominent part, and was made a car- 
dinal by Felix V in 1440. 


Tree, prop. Y3, éts (Sévdpov), which also signities 


wood (Edo); in Jer. vi, 6, the fem. MEP, etsáh, is used. 
Besides this generic term, there also occur peculiar words 
of a more distinct signification, e. g. DER, êshel (1 Sam. 
xxii, 6: xxxi, 13; “grove” [q. v.] in Gen. xxi, 33), 
which is thought to denote the tamarisk or else the 
terebinth ; 95X, eyl (Isa. lxi, 8; Ezek. xxxi, 14) ; Chald. 
SPN, ilân (Dan. iv, 10 sq.), prob. the oak (q.v.); VI YF: 
éts hadâr (“goodly tree,” Lev. xxiii, 40), max Vs. és 
abéth (“thick tree,” ver. 40; Neh. viii, 15), and DNY, 
tséel (“shady tree,” Job xl, 21, 22), which designate 
rather vigorous trees in general than specific varieties. 
See TABERNACLES, FESTIVAL oF. For a list of all the 
kinds of trees (including shrubs, plants, fruits, etc.) men- 
tioned in the Bible, see Borany. See Taylor, Trees of 
Scripture (Lond. 1842). 


In order the treasurer usually succeeded the chan- 
cellor, and had a stall appointed to himself. His dig- 
nity was founded at York in the 11th century; at 
Chichester, Lichfield, Wells, Hereford, St. Paal’s, in the 
12th; and at St. David’s and Llandaff in the 13th. It 
has been commonly preserved and exercised since the 
Reformation, both in English colleges and cathedrals, but 
has fallen into disuse at York, Lincoln, and Lichfield, and 
at Exeter, Llandaff, and Amiens is held by the bishop. 

The monastic treasurer, or bursar, received all the 
rents, was auditor of all the officers’ accounts, paymas- 
ter of wages, and of the works done in the abbey.—Lee, 
Gloss. of Liturg. Terms, 8.v.; Walcott, Sac. Archeol.s. v. 


Treasury (usually “Shh, otsdr, a collection, often 
rendered “treasure ;’ sometimes Heb. 1733, genazim 
[Esth. iii, 9; iv, 1], or Chald. 19933, ginzin [Ezra v, 
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In Eastern countries trees are not only graceful orna- 
ments in the landscape, but essential to the comfort and 
support of the inhabitants, The Hebrews were forbid- 
den to destroy the fruit-trees of their enemies in time 
of war, “for the tree of the field is man’s life” (Deut. 
xx, 19,20). Trees of any kind are not now very abun- 
dant in Palestine. Some trees are found, by an exam- 
ination of the internal zones, to attain to a very long 
age. ‘There are some in existence which are stated to 
have attained a longevity of three thousand years, and 
for some of them a still higher antiquity is claimed. 
Individual trees in Palestine are often notable for his- 
torical and sacred associations (Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii, 151). See ALLON-BACHUTH; MEONENIM. 


TREE or Lirs,etc. Whatever may have been the 
frame and texture of Adam’s body while in Eden, it is 
certain that, being “of the earth, it was earthy,” and 
was thus liable to disease and exposed to decay; just 
as his soul, at the same time, was liable to the greater 
evil of temptation by being exposed to the power of 
the tempter. Hence, while “every tree of the garden 
was given for food,” the tree of life, in the midst of the 
garden, was provided by Infinite Wisdom as the ap- 
pointed antidote of disease or decay of the body; while, 
at the same time, the enjoyment of spiritual life, or the 
indwelling of the spirit of God, and the right of access 
to the tree of life, thus securing immortality, were con- 
ditioned on our first parents not eating the forbidden 
fruit of the tree of knowledge (Gen. ii, 9-17). The va- 
rious references to the “tree of life” evidently consider 
it to have been the divinely appointed medium for se- 
curing the immortality of our first parents (Prov. iii, 
18; xi, 30; Ezek, xlvii, 12; Rev. ii, 7; xxii, 2,14). See 
Reineccius, De A rbore Vite (Weissenf. 1722). See LIFE. 

The tree of the knowledge of good and evil, of which 
they were forbidden to eat under penalty of excision 
from the tree of life, and consequent death, which also 
occupied a conspicuous place in the garden, was the 
divinely appointed test of good and evil, the means 
whereby God would try and prove the faithfulness and 
obedience of our first parents. It was the test of moral 
good and evil, i. e. of holiness and sin, and of consequent 
happiness or misery (Gen. iii, 1-24), When, through 
the instigation of the tempter, the first human pair dis- 
regarded the command of their Creator and partook of 
the fruit of the prohibited tree, they lost the indwelling 
of the spirit of God, and forfeited the right of access to 
the tree of life. On that day the sentence of death 
was awarded to the guilty pair. They were now dead 
in the eve of the divine law, and the same condemna- 
tion passed upon the whole race of man. By partak- 
ing of the forbidden tree, they obtained an experi- 
mental sense of the distinction between good and evil. 
Hence their expulsion from Eden and removal from the 
tree of life was an act of mercy as well as of justice; 





Ancient Assyrians cutting down Palms of a Besieged City. 
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for, had thev been 
allowed to retain the 
use of the tree of lite, 
$| it would, in their con- 
dition, have sustain- 
P| ed them in an im- 
mortality of guiltand 
misery. See Miiller, 
De Arbore Roni et 
Mali, et Arb, Vite 
(Lips. 1755); Journ, 
oj Sac. Lit, Oct. 1862; 
Jan. and Oct. 1864. 
See EDEN, 


Tregelles, Sam- 
‘AS Ui UEL PRIDEAUX, 
LL.D., an eminent 
English Biblical 
scholar, was born at 
Falmouth, Jan. 30, 
1813. After receiv- 
ing an education at the Falmouth Classical School, 
he was employed in the iron-works at Neath Abbey, 
Glamorganshire, 1828-34, and became, in 1836, a pri- 
vate tutor in Falmouth. Devoting himself to the 
study of the Scriptures, he visited the Continent sev- 
eral times for the purpose of collating the principal 
uncial MSS. At Rome he was permitted to see the 
Vatican MS., but not to copy it. He received his de- 
gree of LL.D. from St. Andrew’s University in 1850, 
and in 1863 received an annual pension of one hundred 
pounds. Of Quaker parentage, he became associated 
with the Plymouth Brethren, was an active philanthro- 
pist, and was appointed a member of the com pany on the 
revision of the A. V. of the Old Test. Dr. Tregelles 
died at Plymouth, April 24, 1875. He published, Eng- 
lishman’s Greek Concordance to the New Test. (1839, imp. 
8vo; 2d ed. 1844, imp. Svo; Index to, 1845, imp. 8vo) :— 
Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance to the 
Old Test, (1843, 2 vols. imp. 8vo):—Book of Revelation 
in Greek, etc. (1844, 8v0) :—Gesenius’s Hebrew and Chal- 
dee Lexicon to the Old-Test, Scriptures, etc. (1847, 4to 3 
last ed. 1857, 4to): Remarks on the Prophetic Visions 
of the Book of Daniel (1847, 8vo; 4th ed. with notes, 
and Defence of the Authenticity of the Book of Daniel, 
also published separately, 1852, 8vo) :— Book of Revela- 
tion, Translated from the Ancient Greek Text (1848, 
12mo; 1858, 12mo) :—Prospectus of a Critical Edition 
of the Greek New Test., etc. (Plymouth, 1848, 12mo) :— 
On the Original Language of St. Matthew's Gospel (Lond. 
1850, 8vo) :— The Jansenists: their Rise, etc. (1851, 8vo): 
—Lecture on the Historic Evidence of the Authorship, 
etc., of the Books of the New Test. (1852, small 8vo) :— 
Heads of Hebrew Grammar (1852, 8vo) :—An Account 
of the Printed Text of the Greek New Test. etc. (1854, 
8vo):—The Greek New Test. Edited from Ancient Au- 
thorities, etc. (1857-72); this last is considered his most 
important work :—Codex Zacynthius (1861, small fol.) : 
—Canon Muratorianus, earliest catalogue of books of 
the New Test. (Camb. and Lond. 1868, 4to). For full 
description of works, see Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, 8. v. 
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Trelawney, Sir Harry, an English baronet, was 
born in 1756, and was educated at Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford. He was in succession a preacher among 
the Methodists, then served a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion at West Loo, Cornwall, and afterwards seceded to 
the Rational Dissenters, Returning to the Church of 
England, he obtained a rectory in the west of England, 
and was made prebendary of Exeter in 1789. Accord- 
ing to Allibone, he died a Roman Catholic, at Laverno, 
Italy, in 1834, He published a sermon on 1 Cor. iii, 9, 
Ministers Laborers together with God (Lond. 1778, 4to). 
See Lond, Gent. Mag. 1834, i, 652; Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog, 
S. V. 


TRELAWNEY 


Trelawney, Sir Jonathan, an English baronet 
and prelate, born in 1648, was ordained bishop of Bristol 
in 1685, translated to Exeter in 1689, and to Winches- 
ter in 1707. ‘He was one of the seven bishops commit- 
ted to the Tower in the reign of James II. His death 
occurred in 1721. He published a sermon on Josh. 
xxiii, 8, 9, Thanksgiving for Victory (Lond. 1702, 4to): 
— Caution against False Doctrine (1704, 12mo). See 
Lond. Gent. Mag. 1827, ii, 409; State Trials (Howell's 
ed.), xii, 182, 187; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 8. v. 


Tremellius, EMMANUEL, a learned Protestant di- 
vine, was born at Ferrara in 1510. By birth a Jew, he 
was educated in the Jewish faith; but he was convert- 
ed to Christianity by the teaching, it is said, of cardi- 
nal Pole and M. A. Flaminio. Through the influence 
of Peter Martyr he soon after joined the Reformation 
party, and became an active propagator of their views. 
Having left Italy, he visited Germany and England, 
where he lived in intimacy with archbishops Cranmer 
and Parker, and for some time supported himself by 
teaching Hebrew at Cambridge. On the death of Ed- 
ward VI he returned to Germany, where he remained 
teaching Hebrew at Hornbach and Heidelberg. He 
was next invited to occupy the Hebrew chair at Secan, 
where he died in 1580. His works are: Rudimenta Ling. 
Heb. (Wittenb, 1541) :—M7 TMA TWIN, Initiutio Elec- 
torum Domini, a catechism in Hebrew ( Par. 1551, 1552; 
Strasb. 1554; Leyd. 1591) :—Gram. Chald. et Syr., pre- 
fixed to Interpretatio Syr. N. T. Hebraicis Typis De- 
scripta (Par. 1569):—Biblia Sacra, sive Libb. Canon. 
Latini recens ex Heb. Facti (Francof. 1579; Lond. 1580). 
See First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 443; Kitto, Cyclop. 8. v.; Stein- 
schneider, Bibliogr. Handbuch, p. 140; Kalkar, Israel 
und die Kirche, p. 78 sq.; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. I, iii, 4, No. 
1797: Butters, Emmanuel Tremellius (Zweibrücken, 
1859); Delitzsch, Saat auf Hoffnung (Erlangen, 1865), 
iv, 28'sq.; Da Costa, Zsrael and the Gentiles, p. 469 sq.; 
Adams, History of the Jews, ii,71. (B. P.) 

Trench (prop. M>3N, teälâh, 1 Kings xviii, 32, 35, 
38, a channel, or “conduit,” as elsewhere), a kind of ditch 
cut into the earth for the purpose of receiving and 
draining the water from adjacent parts. Something of 
this kind was the trench cut by the prophet Elijah to 
contain the water which he ordered to be poured on 
his sacrifice (ver. 32), and which, when filled to the 
brim with water, was entirely exhausted, evaporated, 
by the fire of the Lord which consumed the sacrifice. 
See ELIJAH. 

Trench (2°%, cheyl, 2 Sam. xx, 15, a wall, rampart, or 

bulwark, as elsewhere rendered ; Dad72, magal, 1 Sam. 
xxvi, 5,7; or mba372, magulah, xvii, 20, a wagon-rut, 
hence a defence formed by the vehicles of an army; 
xápač, Luke xix, 43, a mound [ Lat. vallum] for block- 
ading a besieged city, formed of the earth thrown out 
of a moat and stuck with sharp sticks or palisades) is 
also a military term, and denotes one description of the 
approaches to a fortitied town. They were anciently 
used to surround a town, to enclose the besieged, and 
to secure thé besiegers against attacks from them. 
Trenches could not be cut in a rock; and it is probable 
that, when our Lord says of Jerusalem (Luke xix, 43), 
“Thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee,” meaning, 
“they shall raise a wall of enclosure,” he foretold what 
the Jews would barely credit from the nature of the 
case; perhaps what they considered as impossible: yet 
the providence of God has so ordered it that we have 
evidence to this fact in Josephus, who says that Titus 
exhorting his soldiers, they surrounded Jerusalem with 
a wall in the space of three days, although the general 
opinion had pronounced it impossible. This circum- 
vallation prevented any escape from the city, and de- 
terred from all attempts at relief by succors going into 
it. See SIEGE. 


Trendelenburg, Friedrich Adolf, a German 
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philosopher, was born at Eutin, near Lubeck, Nov. 30, 
1802; aud was educated at the gymnasium of his native 
town, and at the universities of Kiel, Leipsic, and Ber- 
lin. From 1826 to 1833 he was private tutor in the 
family of postmaster-general Von Nagler, and in the 
latter year was appointed professor extraordinary of 
philosophy at Berlin. This position was exchanged, in 
1837, for that of professor in ordinary. He was elected 
a member of the Berlin academy in 1846, and was its 
secretary in the “historico-philosophical” section from 
1847 until his death, Jan. 24, 1872. “On that very day 
the journals announced his decoration by the king as a 
knight of the Order of Merit, for his eminence in science 
and art.” “ The foundation of Trendelenburg’s doctrine 
is essentially Platonic and Aristotelian.” He terms his 
philosophy the “ organic view” of the world ; and accord- 
ing to it each lower stage in existence is the basis of 
the higher stages, and necessarily involved in the high- 
er. The soul is the self-realizing idea of man. God is 
the unconditioned, not directly demonstrable, but im- 
plied, with logical necessity, in the whole fabric of the 
universe and of human thought. Among Trendelen- 
burg’s works are, Elementa Logices A ristotelice (Berlin, 
1837; 6th ed. 1868) :— Logische Untersuchungen (ibid. 
1840; 3d ed. 1870) :—Lrlduterungen zu den Elementen der 
aristotelischen Logik (2d ed. 1861):— Naturrecht auf 
dem Grunde der Ethik (2d ed. 1868). See Bonitz,-Zur 
Erinnerung an F. A. Trendelenburg (Berlin, 1872); Bra- 
tuschek, Adolf Trendelenburg (ibid. 1873); Prantl, Ge- 
diichtnissrede auf F. A. Trendelenburg (Munich, 1873); 
Ueberweg, Hist. of Modern Phil. (see Index). 


Trendelenburg, Johann Georg, a German pro- 
fessor of ancient languages, was born Feb. 22,1757. For 
a number of years he was professor of languages at the 
academic gymnasium in Dantzic, where he died March 
11,1825. He published, Primi Libri Maccabeorum Gre- 
ci, Textus cum Versione Syriaca Collatio Instituta (reprint- 
ed in Eichhorn’s Repertorium, xv, 59) :—Chrestomathia 
Flaviana, sive Loci Illustres ex Flavio Josepho Delects 
et Animadversionibus [llustrati (Lips. 1789) :—Chresto- 
mathia Hexaplaris (ibid. 1794) :—Commentatio in Verba 
Novissima Duvidis 2 Sam. xxiii, 1-7 (Gott. 1779) :—Die 
ersten Anfangsgründe der hebr. Sprache (Dantzic, 1784). 
See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 443; Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Literatur, ii, 807. (B. P.) 


Trent, THE CouxciL oF (Concilium Tridentinum), 
was held in Trent, a city of Tyrol, Austria, on the left 
bank of the Adige. It has a cathedral built entirely of 
marble in the Byzantine style. In the Church of St. 
Maria Maggiore are the portraits of the members of the 
council, which was held in this building. This council 
was first convoked June 2, 1536, by pope Paul III, to be 
held at Mantua, May 23, 1537. Subsequently, the duke 
of Mantua having refused to permit the assembling of 
the council in that city, the pope prorogued the meet- 
ing to November, without naming any place. After- 
wards, by another bull, he prorogued it till May, 1538, 
and named Vicenza as the place of assembly; nomi- 
nating in the meantime certain cardinals and prelates to 
look into the question of reform, who, in consequence, 
drew up a long report upon the subject, in which they 
divide the abuses needing correction into two heads: 

1. Those concerning the Church in general. 

2. Those peculiar to the Church of Rome. 

When the time arrived, however, not a single bishop 
appeared at Vicenza; whereupon the pope again pro- 
rogued the council to Easter, 1539, and subsequently for- 
bade its assembling until he should signify his pleasure 
upon the subject. At last, at the end of three years, in 
the year 1542, after much dispute between the pope, 
the emperor, and the other princes in the Roman com- 
munion as to the place in which the council should be 
holden, the pope’s proposition that it should take place 
at Trent was agreed to; whereupon the bull was pub- 
lished, May 22, convoking the council to Trent on Nov. 
l in that year. Subsequently he named, as his legates 
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in the council, cardinal John del Monte, bishop of Pal- 
estrina; the cardinal-priest of Sainte-Croix, Marcellus 
Cervinus; and the cardinal-deacon Reginald Pole. How- 
ever, difficulties arose, which caused the opening of the 
council to be further delayed, and the first meeting was 
not. held until December, 1545. The great importance 
of this council in the history of the Reformation, and in 
Roman Catholic doctrine since, justifies an unusually 
full treatment of it here. 

Session I (Dec. 13, 1545). — When the council was 
opened there were present the three legates, four arch- 
bishops, and twenty-two bishops, in their pontifical vest- 
ments, Mass was said by the cardinal del Monte, and 
a sermon preached by the bishop of Bitonte; after which 
the bull given Nov. 19, 1544, and that of February, 1545, 
were read, and cardinal del Monte explained the ob- 
jects which were proposed in assembling the council, 
viz. the extirpation of heresy, the re-establishment of 
ecclesiastical discipline, the reformation of morals, and 
the restoration of peace and unity. 

On Dec. 18 and 22 congregations were held, in which 
some discussion arose about the care and order to be ob- 
served by prelates in their life and behavior during the 
council, 

On Jan. 5 another congress was held, in which cardi- 
nal del Monte proposed that the order to be observed in 
conducting the business of the council should be the 
same with that at the last Council of Lateran, where 
the examination of the different matters had been in- 
trusted to different bishops, who for that purpose had 
been divided into three classes; and when the decrees 
relating to any matter had been drawn up, they were 
submitted to the consideration of a general congrega- 
tion; so that all was done without any disputing and 
discussion in the sessions, A dispute arose in this con- 
gregation about the style to be given to the council in 
the decrees. The pope had decreed that they should 
run in this form, “The Holy Œcumenical and General 
Council of Trent, the Legates of the Apostolic See pre- 
siding ;” but the Gallican bishops, and many of the Span- 
iards and Italians, insisted that the words “ representing 
the Universal Church” should be added. This, however, 
the legates refused, remembering that such had been 
the form used in the councils of Constance and Basle, 
and fearing lest, if this addition were made, the rest of 
the form of Constance and Basle might follow, viz., 
“ which derives its power immediately from Jesus Christ, 
and to which every person, of whatever dignity, not ex- 
cepting the pope, is bound to yield obedience.” 

Session TI (Jan. 7, 1546).—At this session forty-three 
prelates were present. A bull was read prohibiting the 
proctors of absent prelates to vote; also another, exhort- 
ing all the faithful then in Treut to live in the fear of 
God, and to fast and pray. ‘The learned were exhorted 
to give their attention to the question how the rising 
heresies could be best extinguished. The question about 
the style of the council was again raised. 

In the following congregation, Jan. 13, the same ques- 
tion was again debated. Nothing was settled in this 
matter, and they then proceeded to deliberate upon 
which of the three subjects proposed to be discussed in 
the council (viz. the extirpation of heresy, the reforma- 
tion of discipline, and the restoration of peace) should 
be first handled. Three prelates were appointed to ex- 
amine the procuration papers and excuses of absent 
bishops. 

In the next congregation the deliberations on the 
subject to be first proposed in the council were resumed. 
Some wished that the question of reform should be first 
opened ; others, on the contrary, maintained that ques- 
tions relating to the faith demanded immediate notice. 
A third party, among whom was Thomas Campeggio, 
bishop of Feltri, asserted that the two questions of doc- 
trine and reformation were inseparable, and must be 
treated of together. This latter opinion ultimately pre- 
vailed, but at the moment the sense of the assembly was 
so divided that no decision was arrived at. 
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In the congregation held Jan. 22, the party in favor 
of entering at once upon the subject of reform was much 
increased, but the three legates continued their opposi- 
tion to their scheme. Subsequently, however, they pro- 
posed that they should always take into consideration 
together one subject relating to the faith and one re- 
lating to reform, bearing one upon the other. 

On the 24th a curious dispute arose about the proper 
seal for the use of the council. Some desired that a 
new seal should be made; but the legates succeeded in 
having the seal of the first legate attached to the syn- 
oda] letters. 

Session III (Feb. 4, 1546).—In this session nothing 
was done except to recite the Creed, word for word. 

In a congress held Feb. 22, the legates proposed that 
the council should enter upon the subject of the Holy 
Scriptures; and four doctrinal articles were presented, 
extracted by the theologians from the writings of Lu- 
ther upon the subject of Holy Scripture, which they af- 
firmed to be contrary to the orthodox faith. 

1. That all the articles of the Christian faith necessary 
to be believed are contained in Holy Scripture; and that 
it is sacrilege to hold the oral traditions of the Church to 
be of equal authority with the Old and New Test. 

2. That only such books as the Jews acknowledged 
ought to be received into the canon of the Old Test. ; and 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of James, the 
Second Epistle of Peter, the Second and Third Epistles of 
John, the Epistle of Jude, and the Apocalypse should be 
erased from the canon of the New Test. 

4. That Holy Scripture is easy to be understood, and 


clear, and that no gloss or commentary is needed, but only 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 


The first two articles were debated in the four follow- 
ing congregations. As to the first article, the congre- 
gation came to the decision that the Christian faith is 
contained partly in Holy Scripture and partly in the 
traditions of the Church. Upon the second article much 
discussion arose. All agreed in receiving all the books 
read in the Roman Church, including the Apocryphal 
books, alleging the authority of the catalogues drawn 
up in the councils of Laodicea and Carthage, and those 
under Innocent I and Gelasius I; but there were four 
Opinions as to the method to be observed in drawing up 
the catalogue. One party wished to divide the books 
into two classes—one containing those which have al- 
ways been received without dispute, the other contain- 
ing those which had been doubted. The second party 
desired a threefold division: 1. Containing the un- 
doubted books; 2. Those which had been at one time 
suspected, but since received; 3, Those which had nev- 
er been recognised, as seven of the Apocryphal books, and 
some chapters in Daniel and Esther. The third party 
wished that no distinction should be made; and the 
fourth that all the books contained in the Latin Vulgate 
should be declared to be canonical and inspired. 

The discussion was resumed ou March 8, but not de- 
cided: the members, however, unanimously agreed that 
the traditions of the Church are equal in authority to 
Holy Scripture. 

In the following congregation it was decided that the 
catalogue of the books of Holy Scripture should be 
drawn up without any of the proposed distinctions, and 
that they should be declared to be all of equal author- 
ity. 

The authority of the Latin Vulgate (declared in the 
third article to be full of errors) came under considera- 
tion in subsequent congregations, and it was almost 
unanimously declared to be authentic. With regard to 
the fourth article, it was agreed that in interpreting 
Scripture men must be guided by the voice of the fa- 
thers and of the Church. 

Session IV (April 8, 1546).—Between sixty and sev- 
enty prelates attended this session. Two decrees were 
read: 1. Upon the canon of Scripture, which declares 
that the holy council receives all the books of the Old 
and New Test. as well as all the traditions of the Church 
respecting faith and morals, as having proceeded from 
the lips of Jesus Christ himself, or as having been dic- 
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tated by the Holy Spirit and preserved in the Catholic 
Church by a continued succession; and that it looks 
upou both the written and unwritten Word with equal 
respect. After this the decree enumerates the books re- 
ceived as canonical by the Church of Rome, and as they 
are found in the Vulgate, and anathematizes all who re- 
fuse to acknowledge them as such. The second decree 
declares the authenticity of the Vulgate, furbids all pri- 
vate interpretation of it, and orders that no copies be 
printed or circulated without authority, under penalty 
of tine and anathema. 

In another congregation the abuses relating to lect- 
urers.on Holy Scripture and preachers were discussed ; 
also those arising from the non-residence of bishops. 
After this the question of original sin came under con- 
sideration, and nine articles taken from the Lutheran 
books were drawn up and offered for examination, upon 
which some discussion took place. Ultimately, how- 
ever, a decree was drawn up upon the subject, divided 
into five canons. 

1. Treats of the personal sin of Adam. 

2. Of the transmission of that sin to his posterity. 

3. Of its remedy, i. e. holy baptism. 

4. Of infant baptism. 

5. Of the concupiscence which still remains in those 

who have been baptized. 
A great dispute arose between the Franciscans and Do- 
minicans concerning the immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin. The Franciscans insisted that she 
should be specially declared to be free from the taint of 
original sin; the Dominicans, on the other hand, main- 
tained that, although the Church had tolerated the opin- 
ion concerning the immaculate conception, it was suf- 
ficiently clear that the Virgin was not exempt from the 
common infection of our nature. A decree of reforma- 
tion, in two chapters, was also read. 

Session V (June 17, 1546).—In this session the de- 
cree concerning original sin was passed, containing the 
five canons mentioned above, enforced by anathemas. 
Afterwards the fathers declared that it was not their 
intention to include the Virgin in this decree, and that 
upon this subject the constitutions of pope Sixtus IV 
were to be followed, thus leaving the immaculate con- 
ception an open question. | 

In a congregation held June 18, they proceeded to 
consider the questions relating to grace and good works. 
Also the subject of residence of bishops and pastors was 
discussed. The cardinal del Monte and some of the fa- 
thers attributed the heresies and disturbances which 
had arisen to the non-resideince of bishops, while many 
of the bishops maintained that they were to be attrib- 
uted to the multitudes of friars and other privileged 
persons whom the pope permitted to wander about and 
preach in spite of the bishops, who, in consequence, 
could do no good even if they were in residence. 

In the congregation held June 30, twenty-five articles, 
professedly drawn up from the Lutheran writings on the 
subject of justification, were proposed for examination. 
Some of these articles seem well to have merited the 
judgment passed upon them; thus, among others, 

5. Declares that repentance for past sin is altogether un- 
necessary if a man lead a new life. 

T. The fear of hell is a sin, and makes the sinner worse. 

8. Contrition arising from meditation upon, and sorrow 
for, past sin makes a man a great sinuer. 

11. Faith alone is required; the only sin is unbelief; 
other things are neither commanded nor forbidden. 

12. He who has faith is free from the precepts of the 
law, and has no need of works in order to be saved ; noth- 
ing that a believer can do is so sinful that it cav either ac- 
cuse or condemn him. 

13. No sin separates from God’s grace but want of faith. 

14. Faith and works are contrary to one another; to 

teach the latter is to destroy the former, etc. 
At this time the three ambassadors of the king of France 
arrived—viz. Dursé, Lignières, and Pierre Danez. The 
last mentioned delivered a long discourse, in the course 
of which he entreated the council to suffer no attack to 
be made upon the privileges of the kingdom and Church 
of France. 
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In a congregation held Aug. 20, the subject of justifi- 
cation was again warmly discussed, as well as the doc- 
trine of Luther concerning free-will and predestination. 
Upon this latter subject nothing worthy of censure was 
found in the writings of Luther or in the Confession of 
Augsburg ; but eight articles were drawn up for exam- 
ination from the writings of the Zwinglians. Upon some 
of these there was much difference of opinion. By the 
advice of the bishop of Sinagaglia, the canons drawn up 
embodying the decrees of the council were divided into 
two sets—one set, which they called the decrees of doc- 
trine, contained the Catholic faith upon the subjects 
decided; the others, called cunons, stated, condemned, 
and anathematized the doctrines contrary to that faith. 
These decrees were mainly composed by cardinal Sainte- 
Croix, who bestowed infinite pains upon them; at least 
one hundred congregations were held upon the subject. 
Afterwards they returned to the consideration of the re- 
form of the Church, and to the question about episcopal 
residence. Most of the theologians present, especially 
the Dominicans, maintained that residence was a mat- 
ter not merely canonically binding, but of divine injunc- 
tion. The Spaniards held the same opinion. The leg- 
ates, seeing that the discussion tended to bring the pa- 
pal authority and power into question, endeavored to 
put a stop to it. 

Session VI (Jan. 13, 1547).—In this session the decree 
concerning doctrine was read; it contained sixteen chap- 
ters and thirty-three canons against heretics, 


These chapters declare that sinners are bronght into a 
state to receive justification when excited and helped by 
Bie and, — the word of God, they freely iurn to 

rd, believing all that he has revealed and promised, es- 
pecially that the sinner is justified by the grace of God, 
given to him through the redemption of Jeane Christ ; 
and when, acknowledging their sinfulness and filled with 
a salutary fear of God’s justice, yet trusting to his mercy, 
they conceive hope and contidence that God will be favor- 
able to them for the sake of Jesus Christ, and therenpon 
begin to love him as the only source of all righteousness, 
and to turn from their sins through the hatred which they 
have conceived against them, i. e. through that repentance 
which all must feel before baptism;. in short, when they 
resolve to be baptized, tu lead a new life, and to follow 
the commandments of God. 

After this the decree explains the nature and effects of 
justification, saying that it does not consist merely in 
the remission of sin, but also in sanctification and inward 
renewal. That the Anal cause of justitication is the glory 
of God and of Jesus Christ and eternal life; the eficient 
cause is God himeelf, who, of his mercy, freely washes 
and sanctifies by the sgeal aud unction of the Holy Spirit, 
who is the pledge of our inheritance; the meritorious cause 
is our Lord Jeans Christ, his beloved and only Son; the 
instrumental cause is the sacrament of baptism, without 
which no ove can be justified; and, finally, the formal 
cause is the righteousness of God given to each, not that 
righteousness by which he is righteous in himrelf, but 
that by which he makes us righteous; i.e. with which be- 
ing endued by him, we become renewed in our hearte, and 
ure not merely accounted righteous, but are made really 
so by receiving, as it were. righteousness in ourselves 
ench according to the measure given to us at the will of 
the Holy Spirit and in proportion to the proper dispo- 
sition and co-operation of ench. Thus the sinner, by 
means of this ineffable grace, becomes truly righteous, a 
friend of God, and an heir of everlasting life; and it is 
the Holy Spirit who works this marvellous change in bim 
by forming holy habits in his heart—habits of faith, hope, 
and charity—which unite him closely to Jesus Christ and 
muke of him a lively member of his body; but no man, 
although justitied, is to imagine himself exempt from 
the observation of God's commandments. No man may 
dare, under paiu of anathema, to utter such a rash potion 
as that it is Impossible for n man, even after justification, 
to keep God’s commandments; since God commands 
nothing impossible, but with the commandment he desires 
us to do all that we can, and to seek for aid and grace to 
enable us to fulfil that which in our natural strength we 
cannot do. 

The decree further teaches upon this subject that no 
man may presume upon the mysterious subject of predes- 
tination so as to assure himself of being among the num- 
ber of the elect and predestinated to eternal life, as if, 
having been justitied, it were impossible to commit sin 
again, or, at least, as if, falling into sin after justification, 
he must of necessity be raised again; that, without a 
special revelation from God, it is impossible to know who 
are those whom he has chosen. It also teaches the same 
of perseverance, concerning which it declares that he 
who perseveres tu the end shall be saved; that no one iu 
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this life can promise himself an absolute aseurance of per- 
severance, although all ought to put entire confidence in 
God’s assistance, who will finish aud complete the good 
work which he has begun in us by working in us to will 
and to do, if we do not of ourselves fail of his grace. 

Further, they who by sin have fullen from grace giv- 
en, and justification, may be justified again when God 
awakens them; and this is done by means of the sacra- 
ment of penance, in which, throngh the merits of Jesus 
Christ, they may recover the grace which they have lost; 
and this is the proper method of recovery fur those who 
have fallen. It was for the benefit of those who fall into 
sin after baptism that our Lord Jesus Christ instituted 
the sacrament of penance, saying, “ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost; whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whosesvever sins ye retain, they are retain- 
ed.” Hence it follows that the repentance of a Christian 
fallen into sin after baptism is to be clearly distinguish- 
ed from the repentance required at holy baptism; for it 
not alone requires him to cease from sin, and to view his 
vileness with horror—i. e. to have an humble and contrite 
heart—but it also implies the sacramental confession of 
his sin, at least in will, and the absolution of the priest, 
together with such satisfaction as he can make by means 
of fasting, alms-giving, prayer, etc. Not that anything 
that he can do can help towards obtaining the remission 
of the eternal punishment due to sin, which is remitted 
together with the sin by the sacrament of penance (or by 
- the desire to receive that sacrament where it cannot be 
had), but such satisfaction is necessary to attain remission 
of the temporal penalties attached to sin, which are not 
always remitted in the case of those who, ungrateful to 
God for the —— which they have received, have 
grieved the Holy Spirit and profaned the temple of God. 

This grace of justification may be lost, not only through 
the sin of intidelity, by which faith itself ia lost, but also 
Dy every kind of mortal sin, even though faith be not 
ost. 


These chapters were accompanied by thirty-three 
canons, which anathematize those who hold the opin- 
ions specified in them contrary to the tenor of the doc- 
trine contained in the chapters. 

Besides this decree, another was published in this ses- 
sion, relating to the Reformation, containing five chap- 
ters upon the subject of residence. 


It renews the ancient canons against non-resident prel- 
ates, and declares that every prelate, whatever be his dig- 
nity, being absent for six months together from his dio- 
cese, without just and sufficient cause, shall be deprived 
of the fourth part of his revenue; and that if he remain 
away during the rest of the year, he shall lose another 
fourth ; that if his absence be prolonged beyond this, the 
metropolitan shall be obliged, under pain of being iuter- 
dicted from entering the church, to present him to the 
pope, who shall either punish him or give his church to 
a more worthy shepherd; that if it be the metropolitan 
himself who is in fault, the oldest of his suffingans shall 
be obliged to present him. 

The decree then goes on to treat of the reform of eccle- 
siastics, both secular and regular; of the visitation of chap- 
ters by the ordinary; and declares that bishops may not 
perform any episcopal function whatever out of their own 
dioceses without the consent of the bishop of the piace. 


Before the seventh session a congregation was held, 
in which it was agreed to treat in the next place of the 
sacraments; and thirty-six articles, taken from the Lu- 
theran books, were proposed for examination, after which 
thirty canons on the subject were drawn up—viz. thir- 
teen on the sacraments in general, fourteen on baptism, 
and three on confirmation. They relate to their num- 
ber, their necessity, excellence, the manner in which 
thev confer grace, which they declared to be ex opere 
operato, i, e. that the sacraments confer grace upon all 
those recipients who do not, by mortal sin, offer a bar to 
its reception; e. g. grace is conferred by baptism upon 
infants, although they bring with them no pious affec- 
tions. They also drew up a decree declaring that the 
sacraments ought always to be administered gratui- 
tously. 

After this the question of reformation was discussed ; 
among other things, it was debated whether a plurality 
of benefices requiring residence is forbidden by the di- 
vine law. 

Session VII (March 3, 1547 ).—In this session the 
thirty canons above noted relating to the sacraments 
were read, together with the accompanying anathemas, 
Among the thirteen on the sacraments in general were 
the following: 
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1. Anathematizes those who maintain that the seven 
sacraments were not all instituted by Jesus Christ. 

3. Anathematizes those who maintain that any one sac- 
rament is of nore worth than another. 

8. Anathematizes those who deny that the sacraments 
confer grace ex opere operato, i. e. by their own proper 
virtue. 

9. Anathematizes those who deny that baptism, orders, 
and coufirmation imprint an ineffaceable character. 

10. Anathematizes those who maintain that all Chris- 
tiane, male and female, may preach God’s word and ad- 
minister the sacraments. 

11. Anathemutizes those who deny that the intention of 
the minister to do what the Church does is necessary to 
the effectual administration of the sacraments. 

12, Anathematizes those who maintain that the sin of 
the minister invalidates the sacrament. 

13. Anathematizes those who maintain that the minis- 
ter may change the prescribed form. 


Among the fourteen canons on baptism: 


2. Avathematizes those who assert that real and natural 
water is not necessary in baptism. 

3. Anathematizes those who maintain that the Church 
of Rome does not teach the true doctrine on the subject 
of baptism. 

4, Anathematizes those who deny the validity of bap- 
tism conferred by heretics, in the name of the blessed 
goug and with the intention to do what the Church 

oes. 

5. Anathematizes those who maintain that baptism is 
not necessary to salvation. 

7. Anathematizes those who maintain that the baptized 
need only believe, and not keep the law of God. 

10. Anathematizes those who maintain that sin after 
baptism is remitted by faith. 

11. Anathematizes those who maintain that apostates 
from the faith should be again baptized. 

12. Anathematizes those who maintain that no one 
ought to be baptized until he is of the age at which our 
Lord was baptized, or at the point of death. 

13, Anathematizes those who deny that baptized infants 
are not to be reckoned among the faithfnl. 

14. Anathemntizes those who maintain that persons 
baptized in infuncy should, when they come of age, be 
asked whether they are willing to ratify the promise 
made in their name. 


Secondly, the decree of reformation, containing fif- 
teen chapters, relative to the election of bishops, plural- 
ities, etc., was passed. 

In a congregation which followed, the question of 
transferring the council to some other place was dis- 
cussed, a report having been circulated that a conta- 
gious disease had broken out in Trent. 

Session VIII (March 11, 1547).—In this session a de- 
cree was read transferring the council to Bologna, which 
was approved by about two thirds of the assembly; the 
rest, who were mostly Spaniards or other subjects of the 
emperor, strongly opposed the translation. The emper- 
or complained much of the transfer of the council, and 
ordered the prelates who had opposed it to remain at 
Trent, which they did. 

Session IX (April 21, 1547).—In the first session held 
at Bologna, the legates and thirty-four bishops were 
present. A decree was read postponing all business to 
the next session, to be held on June 2 ensuing, in order 
to give time for the prelates to arrive. 

Session X (June 2, 1547),—At this session, however, 
there were but six archbishops, thirty-six bishops, one 
abbot, and two generals of orders present; the rest con- 
tinuing to sit at Trent. It was deemed advisable to 
prorogue the session to Sept. 15 ensuing; but the quar- 
rel between the pope and the emperor having now as- 
sumed a more serious aspect, the council remained sus- 
pended for four years in spite of the solicitations made 
by the German bishops to the pope that the sessions of 
the council might continue. 

In 1549, Paul III died, and the cardinal del Monte 
having been elected in his place, under the name of Ju- 
lius IIT, he issued a bull, dated March 14, 1551, direct- 
ing the re-establishment of the Council of Trent, and 
naming as his legates, Marcellus Crescentio, cardinal; 
Sebastian Pighino, archbishop of Siponto; and Aloysius 
Lipomaues, bishop of Verona. 

Session XI (May 1, 1551).—The next session was 
held at Trent, when cardinal Crescentio caused a decree 
to be read to the effect that. the council was reopened, 
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and that the next session should be held on Sept. 1 fol- 
lowing. 

Session XIT (Sept. 1, 1551).—In this session, an ex- 
hortation was read in the name of the presidents of 
the council, in which the power and authority of cecu- 
menical councils were extolled; then followed a decree 
declaring that the subject of the eucharist should be 
treated of in the next session. Afterwards, the earl 
of Montfort, ambassadur from the emperor, demanded 
to be admitted to the council, which was agreed to. 
James Amyot, the ambassador of Henry IT of France, 
presented a letter from his master, which, after some 
Opposition, was read; it explained why no French bish- 
op had been permitted to attend the council. After- 
wards, Amyot, on the part of Henry, made a formal pro- 
test against the Council of Trent, in which he complain- 
ed of the conduct of Julius III. 

In the congregation following, the question of the 
eucharist was treated of, and ten articles selected from 
the doctrine of Zwingli and Luther were proposed for 
examination. 


1. That the body and blood of Christ are present in the 
eucharist only in a figure, not really. 

2. That the Lord's body is eaten, not sacramentally, but 
only Het ae and by faith. 

8. That vo traneubstantiation takes place in the encha- 
rist, but a hypostatic union of the human nature of Christ 
with the bread and wine. 

4. That the eucharist was instituted for the remission 
of sins n 

5. That Jesus Christ in the eucharist is not to be adored, 
and that to do so is to commit idolatry. 

6. That the holy sacrament onght not to be kept; and 
that no person may communicate alone. 

_ % That the body of Christ is not in the fragments which 
remain after communion; but it is so present only during 
the time of receiving, and not afterwards. 

8. That it is sin to refuse to the faithful the communion 
in both kinds. 

9. That under one species is not contained the same as 
under both. 

10. That faith alone is required in order to communi- 
cate; that confession ought to be voluntary, and that 
communion at Easter is not necessary. 


In another congregation the question of reform was 
discussed, the subject of episcopal jurisdiction was 
brought forward, and a regulation drawn up concerning 
appeals. No appeal from the judgment of the bishop and 
his officials was allowed, except in criminal cases, with- 
out consulting with civil judgments; and even in crimi- 
nal cases it was not permitted to appeal from inter- 
locutory sentences until a definitive sentence had been 
passed. The ancient right of the bishops to give sen- 
tence in the provincial synods was not, however, re- 
stored. The power was left to the pope of judging by 
means of commissioners delegated in partibus. 

Session XIII (Oct. 11, 1551).—The decree concern- 
ing the eucharist was read Sept. 13, and was contained 
in eight chapters. 


1. Declares that after the consecration of the bread and 
wine, onr Lord Jesus Christ, very God and very Man, 
is verily, really, and substantially contained under the 
species of these sensible objects; that it is a sin to en- 
deavor to put a metaphorical sense upon the words in 
which our Lord instituted the holy sacrament; that the 
Church has always believed the actual body and the ac- 
tual blood, together with his soul and his divinity, to be 
present under the species of bread and wine after conse- 
cration. 

8. That each kind contains the same as they both to- 
gether do, for Jesus Christ is entire under the species 
of bread, and under the smallest particle of that species, 
as also under the species of wine, and under the smallest 
portion of it. . 

4. That in the consecration of the bread and wine there 
is made a conversion and change of the whole substance 
of the bread into the substance of our Lord’s body, and a 
change of the whole substance of the wine into that of his 
blood, which change has been fitly and properly termed 
“ transubstantiation.” 

5. That the worship of Latria is rightly rendered by the 
faithfal to the holy sacrament of the altar. 

8. That there are three modes of communicating—(1) 
sacramentally, as in the case ofsinners; (2) spiritually, as 
they do who receive only in will and by faith; (3) both 
sacramentally and spiritnally, as they do who actually re- 
ceive, and with faith and proper dispositions. 
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To this decree there were added eleven canons, anath- 
ematizing those who held certain heretical doctrines 
on the subject of the holy eucharist, and especially 
those contained in the ten articles proposed for exami- 
nation in the congregation held Sept. 2. 


_ Thus, can. 1 condemns the opinion contained in the first 
of those articles; can. 2, that contained in art. 3: can. 3, 
that contained in art. 9; can. 4, that contained in art. 7; 
can, 6, that contained in art. 4; can. 6, that contained in 
art. 5; can. 7, that contained in art. 6: can. 8, that con- 
tained in art. 2; can. 9, that contained in art. 10; can. 10 
condemns those who deny that the priest may communi- 
cate alone; and can. 11 condemns those who maintain 
that faith alone, without confession, is a sufficient prepa- 
ration for the communion. 


Afterwards, a decree of reformation, containing eight 
chapters, was read; the subject of it was the jurisdic- 
tion of bishops. 

In a congregation held after this session, twelve ar- 
ticles on the subjects of penance and extreme unction 
were examined, taken from the writings of Luther and 
his disciples. In a subsequent congregation the de- 
crees and canons upon the subject were brought for- 
ward, together with a decree in fifteen chapters on re- 
form. 

Session XIV (Nov. 25, 1551).—In this session the de- 
cree upon penance, in nine chapters, was read. 


1. States that our Lord chiefly instituted the sacrament 
of penance when he breathed upon hie disciples, snying, 
“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” etc.; and the council con- 
demns those who refuse to acknowledge that by these 
words our Lord communicated to his apostles and to 
their successors the power of remitting or retaining sins 
after baptism. 

2. That in this sacrament the priest exercises the func- 
tion of judge. 

3. That the form of the sacrament, in which its force 
and virtue resides, is contained in the words of the abao- 
lution pronounced by the priest, ‘Ego te absolvo,” etc.: 
that the peniteutial acts are contrition, confession, and sat- 
isfaction, which are, as it were, the matter ofthe sacrament. 

4. The council defines contrition to be an inward sor- 
row for, and hatred of, the sin committed, accompanied 
by a firm resolution to cease from it in future. With re- 
spect to imperfect contrition,-called attrition, arising 
merely from the shame and disgracefalness of sin, or 
from the fear of punishment, the council declares that if 
it be accompanied by a hope of forgiveness, and excludes 
the desire to commit sin, it is a gift of God and a motion 
of the Holy Spirit; and that, far from rendering a man a 
hypocrite and a greater sinner, it disposes him (disponit) 
to obtain the grace of God in the sacrament of penance. 

5. The decree then goes on tu establish the necessity 
of confessing every mortal sin which, by diligent self-ex~ 
amination, can be brought to remembrance. With re- 
gard to venial sine, it atates that it is not absolutely nec- 
essary to confess them, and that they may be expiated in 
many other ways. 

6. As to the minister of this sacrament, it declares that 
the power of binding and loosing is, by Christ’s appoint- 
ment, in the priest only; that this power consists not 
merely in declaring the remission of sins, but in the judi- 
cial act by which they are remitted. 

7. As to the reserved cases, it declares it to be impor- 
tant to the maintenance of good discipline that certain 
atrocions crimes should not be absolved by every priest, 
but be reserved for the firet order. 

9. That we can make satisfaction to God by self-im- 
posed inflictions, and by those which the priest prescribe 
as well as by bearing patiently and with a penitentia 
spirit the temporal sorrows and afflictions which God 
sends to ns. 


In conformity with this decree, fifteen canons were pub- 
lished, condemning those who maintained the opposite 
doctrines, After this, the decree upon the subject of 
extreme unction, in three chapters, was read. 


Tt stated that this unction was — by our Lord 
Jesus Christ as a true sacrament of the New Test. ; that 
it is plainly recommended to the faithfal by James, and 
that the use of it is insinuated by Mark. That the matter 
of the sacrament is the oi] consecrated by the bishop, and 
that its form consists in the words pronounced when the 
unction is applied; that its effect 1s to wipe out the re- 
mains of sin, and to reassure and comfort the soul of the 
sick person by exciting within him a full confidence in 
God’s mercy, and sometimes to restore the health of the 
body, when such renewed health can advantage the sal- 
vation of the soul. That bishops alone may administer 
this sacrament. That this sacrament ought to be given 
to those who are in danger of death; but that if they re- 
cover, they may receive it again. 
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The council then agreed upon four canons on the sub- 
ject, with anathemas. 


1. Anathematizes those who teach that extreme unc- 
tion is not a true sacrament instituged by Jesus Christ. 

2. Anathematizes those who teach that it does not con- 
fer grace, nor remit sin, nor comfort the sick. 

8. Anathematizes those who teach that the Roman rite 
may be set at naught without sin. 

4. Anathematizes those who teach that the rpeaButepor, 
of whom James speaks, are old persons, and not priests. 


After this the question of reform came before them, and 
fourteen chapters upon the subject of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion were published. 


1. Forbids the granting of dispensations and permis- 
sions by the court of Rome to the prejudice of the bish- 
op's authority. 

2. Forbids bishops in partibus infidelium, upon the 
strength of their privileges, to ordain any one under any 
pretext without. the express permission of, or letter dis- 
missory from, the ordinary. 

3. Gives bishops power to suspend clerks ordained 
witbont proper examination or without their license. 

4. Orders that all secular clerks whatever, and all reg- 
ulars living out of their monasteries, shall be always, and 
in all cases, subject to the correction of the bishop in 
whose diocese they are, notwithstanding any privileges, 
exemption, etc., whatsoever. 

5. Relates to the conservators. 

6. Orders all clerks, under pain of suspension and dep- 
rivation, to wear the habit suited to theìr order, and for- 
bids them the use of short garments and green and red 
stockings. 

7. Enacts that a clerk guilty of voluntary homicide shall 
be deprived of all ecclesiastical orders, benefices, etc. 

8. Checks the interference of prelates in the dioceses 
of otbers. 

9. Forbids the perpetual union of two churches situated 
in different dioceres. 

10. Directs that benefices belonging to the regulars 
shall be given to regulars only. 

11. Directs that no one shall be admitted to the relig- 
ious life who will not promise to abide in the convent in 
subjection to the superior. 

12. Declares that the right of patronage can be given 
only to those who have built a new church or chapel, or 
who endow one already built. 

18. Forbids all patrons to make their presentation to 
any one but to the bishop, otherwise the presentation to 

void. 


In a congregation held Dec. 23 the sacrament of or- 
ders was considered, and twelve articles taken from 
the Lutheran writings were produced for examination. 
Subsequently eight canons were drawn up condemning 
as heretics those who maintained the following propo- 
sitions: 1. That orders is not a true sacrament. 2. That 
the priesthood is the only order. 3. That there ought 
to be no hierarchy. 4. That the consent of the people 
is necessary to the validity of orders. 5. That there 
is no visible priesthood. 6. That unction is unnecessa- 
ry. 7. That this sacrament does not confer the Holy 
Spirit. 8. That bishops are not by divine appoint- 
ment nor superior to priests. 

Session XV (Jan. 25, 1552).—In this session a decree 
was read to the effect that the decrees upon the sub- 
ject of the sacrifice of the mass and the sacrament of 
orders, which were to have been read in this session, 
would be deferred until March 19 under the pretence 
that the Protestants, to whom a new safe-conduct had 
been granted, might be able to attend. 

In the following congregation the subject of mar- 
riage was treated of, and thirty-three articles thereon 
were submitted for examination. 

The disputes which arose between the ambassadors 
of the emperor and the legates of the pope produced 
another cessation of the council, The Spanish bishops 
and those of the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, as well 
as all who were subjects of the emperor, wished to con- 
tinue the council; but those, on the other hand, who 
were in the interests of the court of Rome did all they 
could to prevent its continuance, and were not sorry 
when the report of a war between the emperor and 
Maurice, elector of Saxony, caused most of the bishops 
to leave Trent. In the meantime some Protestant the- 
ologians arrived, and urged the ambassadors of the em- 
peror to obtain from the fathers of the council an an- 
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swer to certain propositions, and to induce them to en- 
gage in a conference with them; both of which, how- 
ever, the legates, upon various pretexts, eluded. 

Session XVI (May 28, 1552).—The chief part of the 
prelates having then departed, the pope’s bull declar- 
ing the council to be suspended was read in this ses- 
sion. This suspension lasted for nearly ten years; but 
on Nov. 29, 1560, a bull was published by Pius IV (who 
succeeded to the papacy upon the death of Julius III, 
in 1555) for the reassembling of the council at Trent 
on the following Easter-day; but from various causes 
the reopening of the council did not take place until 
the year 1562. 

Session XVII (Jan. 18, 1562).—One hundred and 
twelve bishops and several theologians were present. 
The bull of convocation and a decree for the continua- 
tion of the council were read; the words “ proponenti- 
bus legatis” inserted in it passed in spite of the oppo- 
sition of four Spanish bishops, who represented that the 
clause, being a novelty, ought not to be admitted, and 
that it was, moreover, injurious to the authority of cecu- 
menical councils. 

In a congregation held Jan. 27 the legates proposed 
the examination of the books of heretics and the an- 
swers to them composed by Catholic authors, and re- 
quested the fathers to take into their consideration the 
construction of a catalogue of prohibited works. 

Session XVIII (Feb. 26, 1562).—In this session the 
pope’s brief was read, who left to the council the eare 
of drawing up a list of prohibited books, After this 
a decree upon the subject. of the books to be prohibited 
was read, inviting all persons interested in the ques- 
tion to come to the council, and promising them a hear- 
ing. 

In congregations held on March 2, 3, and 4, they de- 
liberated about granting a safe-conduct to the Protes- 
tants, and a decree upon the subject was drawn up. 

On March 11 a general congregation was held, in 
which twelve articles of reform were proposed for ex- 
amination, which gave rise to great dispute and were 
discussed in subsequent congregations. 

Session XIX (May 14, 1562).—In this session noth- 
ing whatever passed requiring notice, and the publica- 
tion of the decrees was postponed to the following ses- 
sion. Immediately after this session the French am- 
bassadors arrived, and their instructions were curious, 
and to the following effect: 

That the decisions which had taken place should not 
be reserved for the pope’s approval, but that the ope 
should be compelled to submit to the decision of the 
council. That they shonld begin with the reform of the 
Church in its head and in its members, as hud been prom- 
ised at the Council of Constance, and in that of Basle, 
but never completed. That annates should be abolished ; 
that all archbishops and bishops should be obliged to 
residence; that the council should make arrangements 
with respect to dispensations, so as to remove the neces- 
sity of sending to Rome. That the sixth canon of Chal- 
cedon should be observed, which prohibits bishops to or- 
dain priests without appointing them to some specific 


charges, so as to prevent the increase of useless minis- 
ters, etc. 


On May 26 a congregation was held to receive the 
ambassador of France. The Sieur de Pibrac, in the 
name of the king his master, in a long discourse, ex- 
horted the prelates to labor at the work of reformation, 
promising that the king would, if needful, support and 
defend them in the enjoyment of their liberty. 

Session XX (June 4, 1562).—In this session the pro- 
moter of the council replied to the discourse delivered 
by Pibrac in the last congregation; after which a de- 
cree was read proroguing the session to July 16. 

In the following congregation five articles upon the 
subject of the holy eucharist were proposed for exam- 
ination. 

1. Whether the faithful are, by God’s command, obliged 
to receive in both kinds? 

2. Whether Jeeus Christ is received entire under one 


species as under both ? 
8. Whether the reason which induced the Church to 
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give the communion to the laity under one kind only 
still obliged her not to grant the cup to any one? 
4. Upon what conditions the cup should be permitted 
to any persons, supposing it to be advisable to grant it? 
5. Whether the communion is necessary to children un- 
der years of discretion ? 


The question about the obligation of residence was also 
again mooted; but the cardinal of Mantua objected to 
its discussion as entirely alien from the subject before 
them, promising, at the same time, that it should be 
discussed at a fitting season. 

In subsequent congregations held from the 9th to the 
23d of June the subject of the five articles was discussed. 

In a congregation held July 14 the decree in four 
chapters on the communion was examined. 

Session XXI (July 16, 1562).—The four chapters on 
doctrine were read, in which the council declared : 


That neither laymen nor ecclesiastics (not consecrating) 
are bound by any divine precept to receive the sacrament 
of the eucharist in both kinds; that the sufficiency of 
communion in one kind cannot be doubted without in- 
jury to faith. Further, that the Church has always pos- 
sessed the power of establishing and changing in the dis- 

ensation of the sacraments (without, however, interfer- 
ing with essentials) according as she has judged to be 
most conducive to the honor due to the holy sacrament, 
and to the good of the recipients, taking into account the 
diversities of place and conjuncture; that, although Jesus 
Christ instituted and gave to his apostles the sacrament 
under two kinds, it is necessary to believe that under 
either kind Jesus Christ is received whole and entire; 
and that no diminution is experienced in any of the 
graces conveyed by the sacrament. Lastly, that children 
not arrived at years of discretion are not obliged to re- 
ceive the eucharist. 


Four canons in conformity with this doctrine were then 
read: 


1. Against those who maintain that all the faithful are 
under obligation to receive in both kinds. 

2. Against those who maintain that the Church has not 
enfficient grounds for refusing the cup to the laity. 

3. Against those who deny that our Lord is received 
entire under each species. 

4. Avainst those who maintain that the eucharist is 
necessary to children before they come to the exercise of 
their reason. 


Subsequently nine chapters on reform were read, hav- 
ing regard to the duties of bishops, education of clerks, 
etc. 

A few days after this session the Italian bishops re- 
ceived a letter from the pope, in which he declared that 
he was far from wishing to hinder the discussion of the 
question concerning the nature of the obligation to res- 
idence; that he desired the council to enjoy entire free- 
dom, and that every one should speak according as his 
conscience directed him; at the same time, however, 
he wrote to his nuncio, Visconti, bidding him take se- 
cure measures for stifling the discussion, and for send- 
ing it to the holy see for decision. 

‘In the congregations held after the twenty-first ses- 
sion, the question was concerning the sacrifice of the 
mass; and all the theologians agreed unanimously that 
the mass ought to be regarded as a true sacrifice under 
the new covenant, in which Jesus Christ is offered un- 
der the sacramental species. One of their arguments 
was this, that Jesus Christ was priest after the order 
of Melchizedek; the latter offered bread and wine; and 
that, consequently, the priesthood of Jesus Christ in- 
cludes a sacrifice of bread and wine. 

In a congregation held about Aug. 18, the archbishop 
of Prague presented a letter from the emperor, in which 
he made earnest entreaties that the cup might be con- 
ceded to the laity. This delicate subject was reserved 
for special consideration in a subsequent congregation. 

The decree on the subject of the sacrifice of the mass 
being now completed, the members began next to con- 
sider the subject of communion in both kinds. Three 
opinions principally prevailed among the prelates: 1. 
To refuse the cup entirely; 2. To grant it upon certain 
conditions to be approved of by the council; 3. To leave 
the settlement of the matter to the pope. The Span- 
ish and Venetian bishops supported the first opinion. 
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Among those who were inclined to grant the cup were 
cardinal Madrucio, the bishop of Modena, and Gaspard 
Capal, bishop of Leira. But among the strongest ad- 
vocates for granting the petition was the bishop of the 
Five Churches, who implored the prelates to have com- 
passion on the churches, and to pay some regard to the 
pressing entreaties of the emperor. On the other hand, 
the patriarchs of Aquileia and Venice, and the Latin 
patriarch of Jerusalem, were in favor of refusing; the 
latter maintained that by giving way to them the peo- 
ple would be rather confirmed in the error of supposing 
that the body only of our Lord is contained under the 
species of bread, and the blood only under that of wine ; 
that if they gave way now, other nations would require 
the same, and they would go further, and would next 
require the abolition of images, as being an occasion of 
idolatry to the people. Other bishops, supporting this 
opinion, reminded the assembly that the Church had 
been led to forbid the use of the cup from a fear lest the 
consecrated wine should be spilled or turn sour, and that 
the former accident could hardly be prevented when 
the holy sacrament was carried long distances and by 
bad paths. The archbishop of Rossano, the bishops of 
Cava, Almeria, Imola, and Rieti, with Richard, abbot of 
Preval, at Genoa, were also among those who spoke in 
favor of absolutely refusing the cup. On the eve of the 
twenty-second session a decree passed by which it was 
left to the pope to act as he thought best in the matter, 
the numbers being ninety-eight for the decree and thir- 
ty-eight against it. The discussion lasted altogether 
from Aug. 15 to Sept. 16. 

Session XXII (Sept. 17, 1562).—One hundred and 
eighty prelates, with the ambassadors and legates, were 
present at this session. The doctrinal decree touching 
the sacritice of the mass, in nine chapters, was published. 
It was to the following effect: 


1. Although our Lord once offered himself to God the 
Father by dying upon the altar of his cross, in order to 
obtain thereby eternal redemption for us, nevertheless, 
since his priesthood did not cease at his death, in order 
that he might leave with his Church a visible sacrifice 
(such as the nature of man requires), by means of which 
the bloody sacrifice of the cross might be represented at 
the last supper, on the same night that he was betrayed, 
in the execution of his office as a priest forever after the 
order of Melchizedek, he offered his body and blood to the 
Father under the species of bread and wine, and gave the 
same to his apostles; and by these words, ‘‘ This do in re- 
membrance of me,” he commanded them and their enc- 
cessors to offer the like sacrifice, as the Catholic Church 
has always believed and tanght. 

2. As the same Jesus Christ who once offered himeelf 
upon the cross with the shedding of his blood is con- 
tained and immolated without the effusion of blood in 
the holy sacrifice of the mass, this latter sacrifice is truly 
propitiatory, and that by it we obtain mercy and forgive- 
ness; since it is the same Jesus Christ who was offered 
upon the cross who is still offered by the ministry of his 

riests, the only difference being in the manner of offer- 
ing. And the mass may be offered, not only for the sins 
and wants of the faithful who are alive, but also for those 
who, being dead, are not yet made pure. 

8. Although the Church sometimes celebrates masses in 
honor and in memory of the saints, the sacrifice is still of- 
fered to God alone, for she only implores their protection. 

4. The Church for many ages past has established the 
sacred canon of the mags, which is pure and free from ev- 
ery error, and contains nothing which is not consistent 
with holiness and piety, being in truth composed from 
our Lord's words, the traditions of the apostles, and the 
pious institutions of the holy popes. 

5. The Church, in order the better to set forth the maj- 
esty of so great a sacrifice, has established certain cus- 
toms—such as saying some things at mass in a low voice, 
others aloud; and hag introduced certain ceremonies—as 
the benediction, lights, incense, ornaments, etc., after the 
tradition of the apostles. 

6. Althongh it is to be desired that at every mass all 
the faithful should communicate, not only spiritually, 
but also sacramentally, nevertheless the council does not 
condemn private masses in which the priest only com- 
municates, but, on the contrary, approves and authorizes 
them, for they are celebrated by the proper minister in 
behalf of himself and the faithful. 

7. The Church has ordained that the priest shall mix 
water with the wine, because there is reason to believe 
that our blessed Lord did so, and because both blood and 
water issned from his side; which sacred mystery, by the 
use of this mixture, is remembered. 
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8. Although the mass contains much to edify the peo- 
ple, the fathers did not judge it right that it shoald be 
celebrated in the vulgar tongue, and the Roman Church 
has preserved the nse; nevertheless, the clergy should at 
times, and expecially on festivals, explain to the people 
some part of what they have read to them. 

9 Anathematizes, in nine canons, all those who deny 
the affirmative of twelve of the thirteen articles proposed 
in the congregation following the twenty-first session, viz. 
the ist, 3d, 13th, and 4th, 2d, 10th, Tth, 11th, 5th, 8th, 9th, 
and 6th (which see). 


Then followed a decree concerning what should be ob- 
served or avoided in the celebration of mass: 


Bishops were ordered to forbid and abolish everything 
which had been iutroduced through avarice, irreverence, 
or superstition, such as pecuniary agreements for the first 
masses, nnd forced exactions made under the name of 
alms; vagabond and unknown priests were forbidden to 
celebrate, also those who were notorious evil livers; no 
masses were to be said in private houses; all music of an 
impure and lascivious character was forbidden in church- 
es, and all worldly conversation, profane actions, walking 
about, ete. Priests were forbidden to sav mass out of the 
prescribed hours, and otherwise than Church form pre- 
scribed. It was also ordered to warn the people to come 
to church on Sundays and holidays at least. 


In the third place, the decree of reformation was read, 
containing eleven chapters: 


1. Orders that all the decrees of the popes and the coun- 
cils relating to the life, morals, and acquirements of the 
clergy should be in future observed, under the original 
and even vreater penalties. 

2. Enacts that bishoprics shall be given only to those 
persons who possess the qualifications required by the 
canons, aud who have been at least six months in holy 
orders. 

3. Permits bishops to appropriate the third part of the 
revenne of the prebends in any cathedral or collegiate 
church for daily distributions. 

4. Declares that no one under the rank of subdeacon 
shall have any voice in the chapter; that all the members 
shall perform their proper offices. 

5. Enacts that dispeusations extra curiam (i.e. granted 
anywhere out of the court of Rome) shall be addressed 
to the ordinary, and shall have no effect until he shall 
have testified that they have not been obtained surrepti- 


Houn: 
6. Treats of the care to be observed in proving wills. 

7 Orders that legates, nuncios, patriarchs, and other 
superior judges shall observe the constitution of Inno- 
cent IV beginning ‘‘ Romana,” whether in receiving ap- 
peals or granting prohibitions. 

8. Orders that bishops, ns the delegates of the holy see, 
shall be the executors of all pious gifts, whether by will 
or otherwise; that to them it appertains to visit hospitals 
and other similar communities, except those under the 
immediate protection of the king. 

9. Directs that those to whom the care of any sacred 
fabric is intrusted. whether laymen or clerks, shall be held 
bound to give account of their administration yearly to 
the ordinary, unless the original foundation require them 
to account to any other. . 

10. Declares that bishops may examine notaries, and 
forbid them the exercise of their office in ecclesiastical 
matters. 

11. Enacts penalties against those who usurp or keep 
posseasion of the property of the Church, and pronounces 
anathemas against them. 


With respect to the concession of the cup to the laity, 
the council declared, by another decree, that it judged 
it convenient to leave the decision to the pope, who 
would act in the matter according as his wisdom should 
direct him. 

In a congregation certain articles relating to the 
reformation of morals were discussed, and the theolo- 
gians were instructed to examine eight articles on the 
subject of the sacrament of orders. ‘This occupied many 
congregations, in one of which a large number of the 
prelates, chiefly Spaniards, demanded that there should 
be added to the seventh canon, concerning the institu- 
tion of bishops, a clause declaring the episcopate to be 
of divine right. An attempt was made to stifle the dis- 
cussion, but John Fonseca, a Spanish theologian, among 
others, entered boldly upon the subject, declaring that 
it was not, and could not be, forbidden to speak upon the 
matter, He maintained that bishops were instituted 
by Jesus Christ, and thus by divine right, and not mere- 
ly by a right conferred by the pope. The discussion of 
this question proved highly disagreeable at Rome, and 
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the legates received instructions on no account to per- 
mit it to be brought to a decision. However, in sub- 
sequent congregations the dispute was renewed with 
warmth; in the congregation of Oct. 13, the archbishop 
of Granada insisted upon the recognition of the institu- 
tion of bishops, and their superiority to priests, jure di- 
vino. The same view was taken in the following con- 
gregation by the archbishop of Braga and the bishop of 
Segovia; and no less than fifty-three prelates, out of one 
hundred and thirty-one present, voted in favor of the 
recognition of the divine institution and jurisdiction of 
bishops. According to Fra Paolo, the number amounted 
to fiftv-nine. The dispute was, however, by no means 
ended. On the 20th the Jesuit Lainez, at the instiga- 
tion of the legates, delivered a powerful speech in oppo- 
sition to the view taken by the Spanish bishops, deny- 
ing altogether that the institution and jurisdiction of 
bishops were of divine right. However, powerful as 
was his speech, he was answered by the bishop of Paris 
so effectually that the legates, to their great discompos- 
ure, saw the views of the Spauish prelates gain ground. 
The latter then declared formally that unless their de- 
mand were granted, and the order and jurisdiction of 
bishops declared in the canon to be jure divino, they 
would thenceforth absent themselves from all the con- 
gregations and sessions. 

In the meantime the cardinal of Lorraine arrived at 
Trent with several French prelates, and was received 
with honor. In a congregation held Nov. 23, he read 
the letter of the king of France to the council, in which 
he strongly urged them to labor sincerely to bring about 
a sound reformation of abuses, and to restore its pristine 
glory to the Catholic Church by bringing back all Chris- 
tian people to one religion. After the letter was finished 
the cardinal delivered a speech, strongly urging the 
necessity of proceeding speedily with the work of refor- 
mation, in which he was followed by Du Ferrier, the 
king’s ambassador, who spoke his mind freely. 

All this time so little progress had been made with 
the canons and decrees that when Nov. 26, the day 
fixed for holding the twenty-third session, arrived, it 
was found necessary to prorogue it. After this, in the 
following congregations, the subject of the divine right 
of bishops was again discussed, when the French bishops 
declared in favor of the views held by the Spaniards, 

At the beginning of the vear 1563 the French am- 
bassadors presented their articles of reformation under 
thirty-two heads. Their principal demands were as 
follows: 


6. That no person should be appointed bishop unless 
he — of advanced age, and of good character and ca- 
pacity. 

T. That no curates should be nominated unless they 
were of good character and abilities. 

9. That bishops, either personally or by deputy, should 
preach on every Sunday und festivals, besides Lent and 
Advent. 

10. That all curates should do the same when they had 
a sufficient audience. 

12. That incapable bishops, abbots, and curates should 
resign their benefices, or appoint coadjutors. 

14. That all pluralities whatever should be abolished, 
ie any consideration of compatibility or incompati- 

ity. 

16. That steps should be taken to provide every bene- 
ficed clerk with a revenue sufficient to maintain two cu- 
rates and to exercise hospitality. 

17. That the gospel shonld be explained to the people 
nt mass, and that after mass the priest should pray with 
the people in the vnigar tongue. 

18. That the ancient decretals of pope Leo and Gelasins 
on communion in both kinds should be re-established. 

19. That the efficacy of the sacraments shonld also be 
explained to the people before their administration. 

20. That benefices should be conferred by bishops within 
six months; after which time they shonid devolve to the 
immediate superior, and so gradnally to the pope. 

21. That they should abolish, as contrary to the canons, 
nll expectatives, regressions (returning to a benefice which 
has been once resigned), resignations, etc. 

23. That simple priories shonid be rennited to the cure 
of souls, originally intended by the foundation, which 
had been separated from thein, and assigned to perpetual 
vicars with miserable pittances. 
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27. That bishops should take in hand no matter of im- 
portance without the advice of their chapters; and that 
canous should be compelled to continual residence. 

31. That no sentence of excommunication should be 
passed until three monitions had been iesued, and then 
only for grievous faults, That bishops should be desired 
to give benetices rather to those who drew back from re- 
ceiving than to such as sought for them. 

32. That diocesan synods should be assembled at least 

once a year, provincial synods every three years, and gen- 
eral councils every ten years. 
The pope, in order to elude the difficulty in which he 
was placed by the demand of the Spanish and French 
bishops that the divine right of bishops should be in- 
serted in the seventh chapter, sent a form for the ap- 
proval of the council, in which it was declared that 
“ bishops held the principal place in the Church, but in 
dependence upon the pope.” This, however, did not 
meet with approval, and, after a long contest, it was 
agreed to state it thus, that “they held the principal 
place in the Church under the pope,” instead of in de- 
pendence upon him. However, a still warmer contest 
arose upon the chapter in which it was said that the 
pope had authority to feed and govern the Universal 
Church. This the Gallican and Spanish bishops would 
by no means consent to, alleging that the Church is 
the first tribunal under Christ. Accordingly, they in- 
sisted that the words universas ecclesias, “all churches,” 
should be substituted for Universum Ecclesiam. The 
Gallicans even more strenuously denied that “the pope 
possessed all the authority of Jesus Christ,” notwith- 
standing all the limitations and explanations which 
were added to it. 

On Feb. 5 the legates proposed for consideration eight 
articles on the subject of marriage, extracted from so- 
called heretical books: 

1. That marriage is not a sacrament instituted by God. 

2. That parete may annul marriages contracted Dy their 
children clandestinely. 

3. That a man may marry again during the life of his 
first wife, divorced on account of fornication. 

4. That polygamy is allowed to Christians, and that to 
forbid marriages at certain seasons is a heathen supersti- 
tion. 

hee That marriage is to be preferred to the state of vir- 
ginity. 

6. That prieste in the Western Church may marry, not- 
withstanding their vow. 

T. That the degrees of consanguinity and affinity laid 
down in Lev. xviii are to be observed, and no others. 

S. That the cognizance of causes relating to marriages 

belongs to the secular princes. 
These articles were discussed in several congregations. 
The sixth article came under consideration March 4; 
all agreed in condemning it as heretical, but they were 
divided upon the grounds of their opinion. The ques- 
tion was afterwards discussed whether it was advisable, 
under the circumstances of the times, to remove the re- 
striction laid upon the clergy not to marry; this was in 
consequence of a demand to that effect made by the 
duke of Bavaria. Strong opposition was made to this 
demand, and many blamed the legates for permitting 
the discussion, and maintained that if this license were 
granted the whole ecclesiastical hierarchy would fall to 
pieces, and the pope be reduced to the simple condition 
of bishop of Rome, since the clergy, having their affec- 
tions set upon their families and country, would be 
inevitably detached from that close dependence upon 
the holy see in which its present strength mainly con- 
sists. : 

In the meantime, the cardinal of Mantua had died, 
aud the pope despatched two new legates to the council, 
cardinal Morone and cardinal Navagier. The French 
continued their importunities on the subject of reforma- 
tion, and were as constantly put off upon one pretext or 
another by the legates, and thus much time was wasted. 

In a congregation held May 10, a letter from the 
queen of Scots was read, in which she expressed her 
sorrow that she had not one Catholic prelate in her do- 
minions whom she could send to the council, and de- 
clared her determination, should she ever attain to the 
crown of England, to do all in her power to bring that 
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kingdom, as well as Scotland, back to the Roman obe- 
dience. 

All this time the contests about the institution and 
jurisdiction of bishops, and the divine obligation of res- 
idence, continued; and at last, in order to accommodate 
matters, and bring things to an end, it was resolved to 
omit altogether all notice of the institution of bishops 
and of the authority of the pope, and to erase from the 
decree concerning residence whatever was obnoxious to 
either party. They then fell to work upon the decree 
concerning the reformation of abuses. 

Session X XIII (July 15, 1563).—At this session 208 
prelates, besides the legates and other ecclesiastics, were 
present, with the ambassadors of France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, etc. ‘The sermon was preached by the bishop of 
Paris, who seems to have contrived in it to give offence 
to all parties. After the sermon, the bulls authorizing 
Morone and Navagier to act as legates for the pope were 
read, together with the letters of the king of Poland, the 
dake of Savoy, and the queen of Scotland. Lastly, the 
decrees and canons drawn up during the past congrega- 
tion were brought before the council. The decree upon 
the sacrament of orders, in four chapters, was read, and 
eight canons on the sacrament of orders were published, 
which anathematized, 


1, Those who deny a visible priesthood in the Church. 

a Those who maintain that the priesthood is the only 
order. 

3. Those who deny that ordination is a true sacrament. 

4, Those who deny that the Holy Spirit is conferred by 
ordination. 

5. Those who deny that the unction given at ordination 
is necessary. 

6. Those who deny that there is a hierarchy composed 
of bishops, priests, and ministers in the Catholic Chnrch. 

T. Those who deny the superiority of bishops to priests, 
or that they alone can perform certain functions which 

riests cannot, and those who maintain that orders con- 

erred without the consent of the per ple are void. 

8. Those who deny that bishops called by the authority 
of the pope (qui auctoritate Romani pontificis assumuntur) 
are true and lawful bishops. 

After this the decree of reformation was read, contain- 
ing eighteen chapters, on the residence of bishops, and 
on other ecclesiastical affairs, 

In the following congregations the decrees concern- 
ing marriage were discussed, and it was unanimously 
agreed that the law of celibacy should be continued 
binding upon the clergy. 

Moreover, twenty articles of reformation, which the 
legates proposed, were examined; and during the dis- 
cussion letters were received from the king of France, 
in which he declared his disappointment at the meagre 
measure of ecclesiastical reform proposed in these arti- 
cles, and his extreme dissatisfaction at the chapter in- 
terfering with the rights of princes. Shortly after, nine 
of the French bishops returned home, so that fourteen 
only remained. 

On Sept. 22 a congregation was held, in which the 
ambassador Du Ferrier spoke so warmly of the utter in- 
sufficiency of the articles of refurm which the legates 
had proposed, and of their conduct altogether, that the 
congregation broke up suddenly in some confusion. 

To fill up the time intervening before the twenty- 
fourth session, the subjects of indulgences, purgatory, 
and the worship of saints and images were introduced for 
discussion, in order that decrees on these matters might 
be prepared for presentation in the twenty-fifth session. 

Session XXIV (Nov. 11, 1563).—In this session the 
decree of doctrine and the canons relating to the sacra- 
ment of marriage were read. 

After establishing the indissolubility of the marriage 
tie by Holy Scripture, it adds that Jesus Christ, by his 
passion, merited the grace necessary to confirm and sanr- 
tify the union betwixt man and wife. That the apostle 
means us to understand this when he says, “ Husbands, 
love your wives, as Jesus Christ loved the Churcb;’ and, 
shortly after, “ This sacrament is great: I speak of Jesns 
Christ and the Church.” Marriage, under the Gospel, is 
declared to be a more excellent state than that of mar- 
ringe under the former dispensation, on account of the 
grace conferred by it, and that, accordingly, the holy fa- 
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thers, councils, and universal tradition rightly teach us to 


reckon marriage among the sacraments of the new law. 


There are twelve canons, with anathemas, upon the 


subject. 


1. Avathematizes those who maintain that marriage is 


not a true sacrament. 


2. Anathematizes those who maintain that polygamy is 


permitted to Christians. 


3. Anathematizes those who maintain that marriage is 


unlawful only within the degrees specified in Leviticus. 


4. Anathematizes those who deny that the Church has 


power to add to the impediments to marriage. 


5. Anathematizes those who maiutain that the marriage 
tie is broken by heresy, ill-conduct, or voluntary absence 


on either side. 


6. Anathematizes those who deny that a marriage con- 
tracted, but not consummated, is annulled by either of 


the parties taking the religious vows. 


7. Anathematizes those who maintain that the Church 
errs in holding that the marriage tie is not broken by 


adultery. 


8. Anathematizes those who maintain that the Church 
errs in separating married persons for a time in particular 


cases. 


9. Anathematizes those who maintain that men in holy 
orders, or persons who have taken the religious vow, may 


marry. 


10. Anathematizes those who maintain that the mar- 


ried state is preferable to that of virginity. 


11. Anathematizes those who maintain that it is super- 


stitious to forbid marriages at certain seasons. 


12. Anathematizes those who maintain that the cogni- 
zance of matrimonial ‘causes does not belong to the ec- 


clesiastical authorities. . 


After this a decree of reformation was published relat- 


ing to the same sacrament, containing ten chapters. 


1. Forbids clandestine marriages: orders curates to 
publish the names of the parties about to contract mar- 
riage on three consecntive festivals in church during the 
solemn mass; orders that two or three witnesses be pres- 
ent at the marriage, and declares all marriages to be null 
which are not solemnized in the presence of the clergy- 
man of the parish, or of some other priest, having his per- 


mission or that of the ordinary. 


2. Treats of the impediments to marriage, which were 
in some respects relaxed, i. e. the impediments to mar- 
odchild and the parents 
of the godchild was removed ; also that between the per- 
son administering baptism and the person baptized, or 


riage between a godparent and 


his or her parents. 


3 and 4. Also refer to the relaxation of the impedi- 


- menta, 


5. Those who wilfully contract marriage within the 
prohibited — are sentenced to be separated without 


any hope of obtaining a dispensation. 

6. No marriage to be allowed between a ravisher and 
the woman ravished while she remains in his power ; if, 
however, when at liberty, she consents, they may be mar- 
ried —the ravisher, and 
nevertheless excommunicated. 

T. Care to be used in permitting wanderers to receive 
the sacrament of marriage. 


8. Fornicators, whether married or single, to be ex- 


communicated, unless they will put away their mistresses 
after three monitions. The women, after three monitiuns, 
to be driven out of the diocese unless they ohey. 


9. Forbids all masters, magistrates, etc., under anath- 
ema, to compel those under their control to marry against 


their own inclinations. 

10. Confirms the ancient prohibitions to celebrate mar- 
ringes between Advent and Epiphany, and between Ash- 
Wednesday and the octave of Easter. 


After this a decree, containing twenty-one articles, upon 
the reform of the clergy was read, setting forth the duty 
of bishops to visit their dioceses; to preach in person or 
by deputy ; relating to dispensations, sacraments, visita- 
tions, pluralities, etc. 

Session XXV and last (Dec. 3 and 4, 1563).—At this 
session the decrees concerning purgatory, the invoca- 
tion of saints, and the worship of images and relics were 
read. 


1. Of Purg .—Declares that the Catholic Church, fol- 
lowing Holy Scriprure and tradition, has always taught, 
and still teaches, that there is a purgatory, and that the 
souls which are detained there are assisted by the snf- 
frages of the faithful and by the sacrifice of the mass. 
Orders all bishops to teach, and to canse to be taught, the 
true doctrine on this subject. 

2. Of the Invocation of Saints.—Orders bishops and oth- 
ers concerned in the teaching of the people to instrnet 
them concerning the invocation of saints, the honor dne 
to their relics, and the lawful use of images, according to 
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the doctrine of the Church, the consent of the fathers, and 
the decrees of the councils; to teach them that the saints 
offer up prayers for men, and that it is useful to invoke 
them, and to have recourse to their prayers and help. It 
further condemns those who maintain that the saints in 
rest onght not to be invoked, that they do not pray for 
men, that it is idolatry to invoke them, that it is contrary 
to Holy Scripture, etc., and that their relics and their 
tombs ought not to be venerated. 


On the subject of images, the council teaches that those 
of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and of the saints are to 
be placed in churches; that they ought to receive due 
veneration, not because they have any divinity or vir- 
tue in them, but because honor is thus reflected upon 
those whom they represent. By means of these repre- 
sentations the people are instructed in the mysteries 
of the faith, and, by thus seeing the good deeds of the 
saints, are led to bless God, and endeavor themselves to 
do likewise. 

The council then proceeds to anathematize all who 
hold or teach any contrary doctrine. 

Lastly, in order to remedy abuses, it declares that if 
in any scriptural painting the Divinity is represented 
under any figure, the people should be warned that it is 
not intended that the Divinity can be seen by mortal 
eyes; further, that all things tending to superstition in 
the invocation of saints, the worship of their relics, and 
the right use of images should be done away with; 
that care should be taken not to profane the festivals 
of the saints, etc.; that no new miracles or relics should 
be admitted without the bishop’s consent, and that any 
other abuses should be rectitied by the bishop and pro- 
vincial council. 

These decrees were followed by one of reformation, 
consisting of twenty-two chapters, which relate to the 
regular clergy. After this another decree, in twenty- 
one chapters, on general refurmation, was read. 

A decree was also published upon the subject of in- 
dulgences to this effect, that the Church, having re- 
ceived from Jesus Christ the power to grant indul- 
gences, and having, through all ages, used that power, 
the council declares that their use shall be retained as 
being very salutary to Christian persons and approved 
by the holy councils. It then anathematizes all who 
maintain that indulgences are useless, or that the Church 
has no power to grant them. At the same time, it de- 
sires that the ancient custom of the Church be adhered 
to, and that they be granted with care and moderation, 
forbidding all trafficking in them. 

Further, the council exhorted all pastors to recom- 
mend to the observance of all the faithful whatever had 
been ordered by the Church of Rome, established in this 
or in any one of the cecumenical councils, and to im- 
press upon them especially the due observance of the 
fasts and festivals of the Church. 

The list of books to be proscribed was referred to the 
pope, as also were the catechism, missal, and breviaries. 

Then the secretary, standing up in the midst of the 
assembly, demanded of the fathers whether they were 
of opinion that the council should be concluded, and 
that the legates should request the pope’s confirmation 
of the decrees, etc. The answer in the affirmative was 
unanimous with the exception of three. The cardinal- 
president Morone then dissolved the assembly amid loud 
acclamations. 

In a congregation held on the following Sunday, the 
fathers affixed their signatures to the number of two 
hundred and fifty-five—viz. four legates, two cardinals, 
three patriarchs, twenty-five archbishops, one hundred 
and sixty-eight bishops, thirty-nine proctors, seven ab- 
bots, and several generals of orders. 

The acts of the council were confirmed by a bull 
bearing date Jan. 6, 1564. The Venetians were the 
first to receive the Tridentine decrees. The kings of 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Poland also received them 


in part; and they were published and received in Flan- 
ders, in the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, in part of 
Germany, in Hungary, Austria, Dalmatia, and some part 
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Churches of England. Ireland, Scotland, Russia, Greece, 
Syria, Egypt, etc., reject the authority of this council. 

In France the Council of Trent is received generally 
as to doctrine, but not altogether as to discipline. Va- 
tious regulations which were deemed incompatible with 
the usages of the kingdom, the liberties of the Gallican 
Church, the concordat, and the just authority of the 
king, were rejected (see Mansi, Concil. xiv, 725; Landon, 
Manual of Councils, 8. v.). 

Ltterature.—The history of the Council of Trent was 
written chiefly by two able and learned Catholics—Fra 
Paolo Sarpi, of Venice, an almost semi-Protestant monk, 
Istoria del Concilio Tridentino (Lond. 1619; translations 
in French and German; Engl. transl. by Brent, ibid. 
1676), in opposition to the papal court, and (against 
him) cardinal Sforza Pallavicino, [storia del Concilio di 
Trento (Rome, 1656-57, 2 vols. fol.). 

The canons and decrees of the council were first pub- 
lished by Paul Manutius (Rome, 1564), and often since 
in different languages. The best Latin edition is by Le 
Plat (1779), and by Schulte and Richter (Leips. 1853) ; 
and the best English edition is by Rev. J. Waterworth, 
with a History of the Council (Lond. 1848). The Cate- 
chism, an authorized summary of the faith drawn up by 
order of the council, appeared at Rome in 1566. The 
original acts and debates of the council, as prepared by 
its general secretary, bishop Angelo Massarelli (6 vols. 
large fol.), were deposited in the Vatican Library, and 
remained there unpublished for more than three hun- 
dred years, until they were brought to light, though 
only in part, by Aug. Theiner, in Acta Genuina SS. 
Ccum. Concilii Tridentini nunc primum integre edita 
(Lips. 1874, 2 vols.) The most complete collection of 
the official documents and private reports bearing upon 
the council is that of Le Plat, Monum. ad Histor. Conc. 
Trident. (Lovan. 1781-87,7 vols.). New materials were 
brought to light by Mendham (1834 and 1846) from the 
MS. history by cardinal Paleotto; by Sickel, A ctenstücke 
aus österreichischen Archiren (Vienna, 1872); and by 
Dr. Döllinger, Ungedruckte Berichte und Tagebücher zur 
Geschichte des Conc. von Trient ( Nördlingen, 1876, 2 
pts.) Among Protestant historians of the Council ‘of 
Trent are Salig (1741-45, 3 vols.) ; Danz (1846); Buck- 
ley (Lond. 1852); and Bungener (Paris, 1854; Engl. 
transl. N. Y. 1855). On the Tridentine standards see 
Schaff, //istory of the Creeds of Christendom (1876), i, 
90 sq. See, in general, also Cunningham, Hist. Theol. 
(see Index); Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines (see Index) ; 
Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. vol. ii (Index). In particular 
see The Council of Trent and its Proceedings (Presb. 
Board of Publication, Phila, 1835, 18mo); Pallavicino, 
Hist. du Conc. de Trente (Montrouge, 1844, 3 vols. 8vo); 
Dupin, Hist. du Conc. de Trente (Brussels, 1721, 2 vols. 
4to); Salig, Vollst. Hist. des Tr. Conc. (Halle, 1741, 3 
vols. 4to); Couraver, Hist. de la Reception du Conc. de 
Trente (Amst. 1756). See Counci.s, 


Trental, an office for the dead in the Latin Church, 
consisting of thirty masses on thirty consecutive days. 


Trepalium, a name given to the rack used for ex- 
amining witnesses by torture. According to canon 33, 
Council of Tarragona, presbyters and deacons were for- 
bidden to stand at the Trepalium while persons were 
tortured. See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. xviii, ch. v, 
§ 34. 

Trespass (OWN, guilt; mapámrwpa) is an offence 
committed, a hart, or wrong done to a neighbor; and 
partakes of the nature of an error or slip rather than of 
deliberate or gross sin. Under the law, the delinquent 
who had trespassed was of course bound to make satis- 
faction; but an offering or oblation was allowed him to 
reconcile himself to the Divine Governor (Lev. v, 6, 15). 
Our Saviour teaches us that whoever does not forgive 
the trespasses of a fellow-man against himself is not. to 
expect that his Father in heaven will forgive his tres- 
passes (Matt. vi, 14, 15). 
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5] fem. TOWN, which properly denotes the act of tres- 
pass, as elsewhere). This sacrifice was offered for indi- 
viduals only, and chiefly for such transgressions as were 
not punishable by the laws of the State (vii, 19). The 
Victim sacriticed was different on different occasions. 
1. A trespass-offering was brought when a person did 
not inform of a crime committed by another (v, 1); 
when a person had touched anv unclean object, and 
had omitted the sacritice of purification (ver. 2. 3); 
when a person had, through forgetfulness, neglected to 
fulfil his rash vow. In each of these cases the offering 
was a ewe or a she-goat; or, if the sacrificer were poor. 
it might consist of doves or fine flour, without oil and 
incense (ver. 4-13). 2. When a person had, through 
mistake, applied to a common purpose anything which 
had been consecrated to a holy use (ver. 10, 16; xxii. 
14), or had in any way violated an engagement, or de- 
nied stolen property. or concealed any lost thing which 
he had found. In these cases the offering was a ram, 
and the restoration of the alienated property, with one 
fifth of the value; in the former case to the priest, in 
the latter to the owner or his heirs (vi, 2-7). 3. When 
any person had, through ignorance, done something for- 
bidden, the victim was a ram (v,17,18). 4. When a 
man had a criminal connection with a betrothed fe- 
male slave (xix, 20-22), or had, iu later times, con- 
tracted an idolatrous marriage, the victim was a ram 
(Ezra x,19). So also a Nazarite who had contracted 
defilement by touching a dead body (Numb. vi, 9-12), 
and a leper who had been healed, were to bring a lamb 
for a trespass-offering (Lev. xiv, 12, 24). In this offer- 
ing the victim was slain on the north side of the altar. 
the blood sprinkled round it, and the pieces of fat burned 
upon it. See Sin-oFFERING. 

Among the Hebrews trespass-offerings, like all other 
expiatory sacrifices, were symbolical representations of 
the great work, for the effecting of which the Messiah 
was promised to fallen man (Psa. xl, 6, 8; Heb. viii, 3: 
ix, 14, 26, 28; x, 5,10). As it was the design of the 
Mosaic law to remind the Hebrews that they were 
guilty of sin and liable to death, so every sacrifice was 
a memorial of this mournful truth, as well as a type of 
the work of our Redeemer. When a Hebrew had com- 
mitted a trespass against the divine law, providing the 
transgression was such as admitted an expiation, he 
had to offer the requisite sacrifices before he could be 
restored to his civil privileges. With this a mere 
worldly-minded Hebrew was content; but, as no mere 
animal sacrifice could make atonement for sin, to the 
sincere believer the sacrifice was only the symbol and 
type of something spiritual, It reminded him that his 
sins had not only excluded him from the divine favor, 
but that he deserved death and subsequent agony ; it 
directed him to the need of a sacrifice for sin ere God 
would forgive his transgression; and it assured him 
that, just as by sacrifice he had been restored to his 
civil and political rights, so by faith in the great sac- 
rifice for sin on the part of the lamb of God might he 
be restored to the divine favor, and to a place in that 
spiritual kingdom of which the Hebrew nation was the 
type. See PROPITIATORY SACRIFICES, 


Treuenfels, ABRAHAM, a Jewish rabbi and doctor 
of philosophy of Germany, was born at Detmold in the 
year 1818, After visiting the gymnasium of that place, 
he went, in 1837, to Hanover, where he studied under 
Dr. Adler (now chief rabbi of England). In 1839 he 
pursued a course of studies at the Bonn University, and 
completed his Rabbinical education at Frankfort. In 
1844 he was appointed rabbi at Weilburg, in Nassau. 
and in 1860 he was called to Stettin, where he died, 
Jan. 30, 1879. He published, NDT MNRAS, oder die 
kleine Genesis und die noch vorhandenen Bruchstücke 
derselben, griechisch und deutsch, und mit Anmerkungen, 
in the Literaturblatt des Orients, 1846, No. 129 :—U eber 
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den Bibelcunon des Flavius Josephus (1849). But his 
literary activity was chiefly displayed in the /sraeli-, 
tische Wochenschrift, which he published in connection 
with Dr. M. Rahmer. (B. P.) 


Treves, CouNcILs oF (Concilium Trevirense), take 
their name from Treves, a town of Rhenish Prussia, in 
which they were held. The town is situated on the 
right bank of the Moselle, and had in 1871 a population 
of 21,442. It is a decayed place, noted for its ultra- 
montanism. The cathedral contains many relics—the 
principal one being the Holy Coat of Treves—and Ro- 
man remains, It has a priestly seminary, a gymnasium, 
a library of 100,000 volumes, a museum full of valuable 
antiquities — including the famous Coder Aureus, or 
MS. of the Gospel in gold letters, presented to the Ab- 
bev of St. Maximin by Ada, sister of Charlemagne. 

I. The First Council was held in 948, The legate 
Marinus, the archbishop of Treves, and several bishops 
here excommunicated Hugo, count of Paris, and two 
pretended bishops, made by Hugo, the pseudv-archbish- 
op of Rheims. See Mansi, Concil.ix,632. See INGEL- 
HEIM. 


If. The Second Council was held in 1548 by John, | 


count of Isembourg, archbishop of Treves, who presided. 
Ten chapters, and a decree against the concubinary 
clergy, were published. See Mansi, Concil. xiv, 606. 

III. The Third Council was held by John, archbishop 
of Treves, in 1549. Twenty canons were published. 


1. Forbids to believe, hold, or teach any other than the 
Roman doctrine. 

2, 3, 4. Of preachers. 

6. Orders that the hours be duly said by clerks, and 
that those who cannot attend at the time in the choir 
shall say them — 

9. Of the celebration of the mass. 

10. Provides for lessening the number of festivals, and 
gives a list of those which shall in any case be retained. 

11, 12. Of the religious and their houses. 

15. Of schools. 

17, 18. Of the immunity of churches. 

19. Of the life and deportment of the clergy. 

20. Provides that the heads of monasteries and colleges, 
and others of the clergy, shall be supplied with a copy of 
these canons. 


See Mansi, xiv, 705. 


Treves, Hoty Coat OF. 
T REVES. 


Trevett, RrsseLL, D.D., a clergyman of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, was a native of New York. 
He was ordained in 1841, became professor of languages 
in St. James’s College, Maryland, in 1843, and occupied 
the same position in St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., 
being elected thereto in 1855. Subsequently he be- 
came rector of St. James’s Church, North Salem, N. J., a 
position which he held at the time of his death, March 8, 
1865. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. July, 1865, p. 321. 


Trial, a term used in Scripture only in the sense of 
testing (usually some form of 4332, oxı or oripov; 
but once O73, Job ix, 23, elsewhere “temptation” 
fq. v.]; and so veipa, Heb. xi, 36; rupwore, “fiery 
trial,” 1 Pet. iv, 12, lit. burning, as elsewhere rendered), 
to denote painful circumstances into which persons are 
brought by divine Providence with a view to illustrate 
the perfections of God, bring to light the real character 
of those who are thus tried, and by the influence of 
temporal suffering, which shows the transitory nature 
and uncertain tenure of all earthly advantages, to pro- 
mote their eternal and spiritual interests. See TEMPT. 


TRIAL, Courcu. See EXCOMMUNICATION. 


TRIAL, Forensic (denoted in Heb. by 55, to hold 
a court, while VBW is the sentence rendered by the 
judge, whether favorable or adverse, both terms being 
usually rendered “judgment” in the A. V.; Gr. cpiorc). 
Originally the head of the family was the umpire among 
the Hebrews, with the power of life and death (comp. 
Deut. i, 16). Later the elders (q. v.) succeeded to a 
similar authority. According to the Mosaic law, there 
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were to be judges in all the cities, whose duty it was to 
exercise judicial authority over the surrounding neigh- 
borhood. Weighty causes were submitted to the su- 
preme ruler. Originally trials were everywhere sum- 
mary. Moses, in his laws, did not establish any more 
formal or complicated method of procedure. He was, 
nevertheless, anxious that strict justice should be ad- 
ministered, and therefore frequently inculcated the idea 
that God was a witness (Exod. xx, 21; xxiii, 1-9; 
Lev. xix, 15; Deut. xxiv, 14, 15). In ancient times, 
the forum or place of trial was in the gates of cities 
(Gen, xxiii, 10; Deut. xxi, 19). In the trial the ac- 
cuser and the accused appeared before the judge or 
judges (xxv, 1), and both the implicated parties stood 
up. The witnesses were sworn, and in capital cases 
also the parties concerned (1 Sam. xiv, 37-40; Matt. 
xxvi, 63). In order to establish the accusations, two 
witnesses were necessary, and, including the accuser, 
three. The witnesses were examined separately, but the 
accused person had the liberty to be present when they 
gave their testimony (Numbers xxxv, 30; Deut. xvii, 
1-15; Mark xxvi, 59). The sentence was pronounced 
soon after the completion of the examination, and the 
. criminal, without any delay, even if the offence was a 
capital one, was taken to the place of punishment (Josh. 
vii, 22; 1 Sam. xxii, 8; 1 Kings ii, 23). See L’Empe- 
reur, De Legibus Hebreorum Forensibus (Lugd. 1637) ; 
Ziegler, De Juribus Judeorum (Vitemb. 1684); Benny, 
Criminal Code of Jews (Lond. 1880, 12mo). See JUDGE. 

The following remarks respecting certain special in- 
stances of judicial proceedings in the New ‘Test. are cal- 
culated to set them in their true legal light. 

1. The trial of our Lord before Pilate was, in a legal 
sense, a trial for the offence læsæ majestutis—one which, 
under the Julian law, following out that of the twelve 
tables (Digest, iv, 1,3), would be punishable with death 
(Luke xxiti, 2, 38; John xix, 12, 15). 
CHRIST. 

2. The trials of the apostles, of Stephen, and of Paul 
before the high -priest were conducted according to 
Jewish rules (Actsiv; v,27; vi, 12; xxii, 30; xxiii, 1). 
See STEPHEN. 

3. The trial, if it may be so called, of Paul and Silas 
at Philippi was held before the duumviri, or, as they 

| are called, orparnyot, pretors, on the charge of innova- 
| tion in religion—a crime punishable with banishment 
or death (Acts xvi, 19, 22). See SERGEANT. 

4. The interrupted trial of Paul before the proconsul 
Gallio was an attempt made by the Jews to establish a 
charge of the same kind (Acts xviii, 12-17, see Cony- 
beare and Howson, i, 492-496). 

5. The trials of Paul at Cæsarea (Acts xxiv, xxv, xxvi) 
were conducted according to Roman rules of judicature, 
of which the procurators Felix and Festus were the rec- 
ognised administrators, (1.) In the first of these, before 
Felix, we observe (u) the employment by the plaintiffs 
of a Roman advocate to plead in Latin [see ORATOR]; 
(b) the postponement (umpliativ) of the trial after Paul's 
reply (see Smith, Dict. of Class, Antig. 8. v. “ Judex”); 
(c) the free custody in which the accused was kept, 
pending the decision of the judge (Acts xxiv, 23-26). 
(2.) The second formal trial, before Festus, was proba- 
bly conducted in the same manner as the former one be- 
fore Felix (xxv, 7, 8), but it presents two new features: 
(a) the appeal, uppellatio or provocatio, to Cæsar by 
Paul as a Roman citizen. The right of appeal ad popu- 
Tum, or to the tribunes, became, under the empire, trans- 
ferred to the emperor, and, as a citizen, Paul availed 
himself of the right to which he was entitled, even in 
the case of a provincial governor. The effect of the ap- 
peal was to remove the case at once to the jurisdiction 
of the emperor (see Conybeare and Howson, ii, 360; 
Smith, ut sup. s. v.“ Appellatio;” Digest, xlix, 1, 4). 
(6) The conference of the procurator with “the council” 
(Acts xxv, 12). This council is usually explained to 
have consisted of the assessors, who sat on the bench 
with the prætor as consiliarii (Sueton. Tib. 33; Grotius, 


See JESUS 
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On Acts xxv; Conybeare and Howson, ii, 358, 361). 
Bat, besides the absence of any previous mention of any 
asseasors (see below), the mode of expression avai- 
gaç perà Tov cupPovdiov seems to admit the explana- 
tion of conference with the deputies from the Sanhe- 
drim (rò oupj3.). Paul's appeal would probably be in 
the Latin language, and would require explanation on 
the. part of the judge to the deputation of accusers be- 
fore he carried into effect the inevitable result of the 
appeal, viz. the dismissal of the case su far as they were 
concerned. See PauL. 

6. We have, lastly, the mention (Acts xix, 38) of a 
judicial assembly which held its session at Ephesus, i in 
which occur the terms ayopaior (i.e. nptépat) ayovrat 
and ayQv7arow. The former denotes the assembly, then 
sitting, of provincial citizens forming the conventus, out 
of which the proconsul, aySuvzaroc, selected “judices” 
to sit as his assessors. The aySi7arot would thus be 
the judicial tribunal composed of the proconsul and his 
assessors. In the former case, at Cæsarea, it is difficult 
to imagine that there could be any conventus and any 
provincial assessors. There the only class of men quali- 
fied for such a function would be the Roman officials at- 
tached to the procurator; but in Proconsular Asia such 
assemblies are well known to have existed (Smith, Dict. 
of Class, Antig. 8. v. “ Provincia”). 

Early Christian practice discouraged resort to heathen 
tribunals in civil matters (1 Cor. vi, 1). See PuNIsH- 
MENT. 

Trial Sermon. See TRIALS. 

Trials, the name given in ecclesiastical diction to 
those discourses delivered before the presbytery by 
students who have finished their course, and are seek- 
ing to be licensed to preach. ‘These discourses are a 
sermon, a lecture, a homily, an exegesis or exercise with 
additions, and a thesis. There are also examinations 

on systematic theology and practica: piety, on Church 
history, and on the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. 


Triangle Controversy, Tit, was a dispute oc- 
casioned by The Triangle, a book by Samuel Whelpley 
(1816) against limited atonement, inability, and imme- 
diate imputation. The controversy led to the trial of 
Albert Barnes and of Lyman Beecher for alleged heresy, 
and finally to the disruption of the Presbyterian Church 
in 1837. See Hagenbach, Hist. of Doct. ii, 442. 

Tribe (7"2 and ¢ ow, both originally meaning a 
rod or branch; pvàņ) is the name of the great groups 
of families into which the Israelitish nation, like other 
Oriental races, was divided. The modern Arabs, the 
Bedawin, and the Berbers, and also the Moors on the 
northern shores of Africa, are still divided into tribes. 
The clans in Scotland are also analogous to the tribes 
of the ancient Israelites. The division of a nation into 
tribes differs from a division into castes, since one is a 
division merely according to descent, and the other 
superadds a necessity of similar occupations being 
prevalent among persons connected by consanguinity. 
There occurs, however, among the Israelites a caste 
also, namely, that of the Levites. In Gen. xlix the 
tribes are enumerated according to their progenitors ; 
viz. 1, Reuben, the first-born; 2, Simeon, and 3, Levi, 
instruments of cruelty; 4, Judah, whom his brethren 
shall praise; 5, Zebulon, dwelling at the haven of the 
sea ; 6, Issachar, the strong; 7, Dan, the judge; 8, Gad, 
whom a troop shall overcome, but who shall vanquish at 
last; 9, Asher, whose bread shall be fat; 10, Naphtali, 
giving "goodly words; 11, Joseph, the fruitful bough; 12, 
Benjamin, the wolf: all these were originally the twelve 
tribes of Israel (see Allin, Prophecies of the Twelve Tribes 
[Lond. 1855]). In this enumeration it is remarkable that 
the subsequent division of the tribe of J oseph into the two 
branches of Ephraim and Manasseh is not yet alluded 
to. After this later division of the very numerous tribe 
of Joseph into the two branches of Ephraim and Manas- 
seh had taken place, there were, strictly speaking, thir- 
teen tribes. It was, however, usual to view them as 
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comprehended under the number twelve, which was the 
more natural, since one of them, namely, the caste of 
the Levites, did not live within such exclusive geo- 
graphical limits as were assigned to the others after 
they exchanged their nomadic migrations for settled 
habitations, but dwelt in towns scattered through all 
the other twelve tribes. It is also remarkable that the 
Ishmaelites, as well as the Israelites, were divided into 
twelve tribes; and that the Persians also, according to 
Xenophon ( Cyropedia, i, 2, 4 sq. ), were similarly di- 
vided. Among other nations also occur ethnological 
and geographical divisions, according to the number 
twelve. From this we infer that the number twelve 
was held in so much favor that, when possible, doubt- 
ful cases were adapted to it. An analogous case we 
find even at a later period, when the spiritual progeni- 
tors of the Christian dwdéecagudoy, or the apostles, who 
were, after the death of Judas, the election of Matthias, 
and the vocation of Paul, really thirteen in number, 
were, nevertheless, habitually viewed as twelve; so that 
wherever, during the Middle Ages, any division was 
made with reference to the apostles, the number twelve, 
and not thirteen, was adopted, whether applied to the 
halls of theological libraries, or to the great barrels of 
costly wines in the cellar of the civic authorities at 
Bremen. Concerning the arrangement of these tribes 
on their march through the wilderness, in their en- 
campments around the ark, and in their occupation of 
the land of Canaan, see the cognate articles, such as 
ExopE; ENCAMPMENT; GENEALOGIES; LEVITES, 
WANDERING; and the names of the several tribes. We 
confine ourselves here to two points, 

I. The * Lost Tribes.” —This has been an inexhausti- 
ble source of theologico-historical charlatanism, on which 
there have been written so many volumes that it would 
be difficult to condense the contradictory opinions ad- 
vanced in them within the limits of a moderate article. 
Suffice it to say that there is scarcely any human race 
so abject, forlorn, and dwindling, located anywhere be- 
tween the Chinese and the American Indians, who have 
not been stated to be the ten tribes which disappeared 
from history during and after the Babylonian captivity. 
If the books written on the ten tribes contained much 
truth, it would be difficult to say where they are not. 

The truth, however, of the matter seems rather to be 
' as follows. After the division of the Israelites under 
Jeroboam and Rehoboam into the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, the believers in whom the feelings 
of ancient theocratic legitimacy and nationality pre- 
dominated, and especially the priests and Levites, who 
were connected by many ties with the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem, had a tendency to migrate towards the vis- 
ible centre of their devotions; while those members of 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin who had an individ- 
ual hankering after the foreign fashions adopted in 
Samaria, and the whole kingdom of Israel, had a ten- 
dency externally to unite themselves to a state of 
things corresponding with their individuality, After 
the political fall of both kingdoms, when all the princi- 
pal families connected with the possession of the soil 
had been compelled to emigrate, most Israelites who 
had previously little feeling for theocratic nationality 
gradually amalgamated by marriages and other con- 
nections with the nations by which they were sur- 
rounded; while the former inhabitants of the kingdom 
of Judah felt their nationality revived by the very dep- 
rivation of public worship which they suffered in for- 
eign lands. Many of the pious members of those tribes 
which had formerly constituted the kingdom of Israel 
undoubtedly joined the returning colonies which pro- 
ceeded, by permission of the Persian monarchs, to the 
land of their fathers. However, these former mem- 
bers of the other tribes formed so decidedly a minority 
among the members of the tribe of Judah that hence- 
forth all believers and worshippers of Jehovah were 


called B35", ‘lovdaio, Judei, Jews. Thus it came 
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to pass that the best, although smaller, portion of the 
ten tribes amalgamated with the Jews, some of whum 
preserved their genealogies till after the destruction of 
Jerusalem; while the larger proportion of the ten tribes 
amalgamated with the Gentiles of Central Asia, to 
whom they prubably imparted some of their notions 
and customs, which again were, in a state mure or less 
pure, propagated to distant regions by the great na- 
tional migrations proceeding from Central Asia. We 
are glad to find that this, our historical conviction, has 
also been adopted by the most learned among the Jews 
themselves (see Jost, Allgemeine Geschichte des israeli- 
tischen Volkes [ Berlin, 1832], i, 407 8q., 416 sq.). See 
CAPTIVITY. 

If. Boundary - lines of the Tribes Identified.—This 
topic has usually been abandoned by commentators as 
hopeless. Keil (Comment. on Josh.) is really the only 
one who has seriously grappled with its difficulties, 
some of which even he is compelled to pronounce in- 
soluble. See each tribe in its alphabetical place. 


1, Reuben.—On the south, being the southern boundary 
of the trans-Jordanic tribes, beginuing at the mouth of 
the river Arnon (Wady el-Méjeb) on the Dead Sea; thence 
along the Arnon to Aroer (Arfir) (Josh. xiii, 16); thence 
along the south-eastern boundary of the trans Jordanic 
tribes (which extended as far as the “plain” or table- 
land stretching eastward from Jordan (xii, 1), being that 
containing Medeba and Dibon [xiii, 9]) (north-easterly 
along the Wady Enkheileh to LejQ@m); thence slong the 
eastern boundary of the trans-Jordanic tribes (east of the 
ruius of El-Herri); then with an inclination west of north 
go as to exclude Jazer (ver. 25) (Seir), nlso Rabbath-am- 
mon (2 Sam. xi, 1) (to a point below Jebeiha which was 
excluded, probably being the Jogbehah of the Gadites, 
Numb. xxxii, 35); theuce entirely sonth of Gilead (Josh. 
xiii, 25) (directly west, down the wadies Naur and Hes- 
ban), excluding Beth-haran (Beit-huran) (ver. 27) and 
Atroth-sbophan (near Merjakkeh) (Numb. xxxii, 35), but 
including Heshbon (Hesbin), Elealeh ( El-’Al), Bamoth 
(comp. xxi, 19, 20) (probably Jebel Humeh), and Nebo 
(now discovered in Jebel Neba) (xxxii, 87; Josh. xiii, 17); 
thence southerly along the Jordan to the place of begin- 
ning (ver. 23). 

2. Gad.—On the south, following the northern line of 
Reuben from the Jordan to the eastern boundary of the 
trans-Jordanic tribes (at Jebeihn); thence north by east 
along the eastern boundary of the trans-Jordanic tribes 
(around the northern brow of Jebel Zerka) (to a point op- 

osite Jerash [Gerasa] between Jebel Zerka and Jebel 

afkafka); thence in a north-westerly direction across 
the region of Gilead (Josh. xiii, 25, 31), passing near Maha- 
naim (ver. 26, 30) (Mahneh), to the southern extremity of 
the sea of Cinnereth (sea of Galilee) (ver. 27), with the 
Jordan for the western boundary. 

8. Manasseh East.—On the south, following the north- 
ern line of Gad to its intersection with the eastern bonn- 
dary of the trans-Jordanic tribes (ut the opening of the 
valley between Jebel Zerka and Jebel Kafkafka, with the 
plain lying east of the latter); thence north-easterly along 
the boundary of the trane-Juordanic tribes (in a direct line 
across the last-named plain, over the northern end of Jebel 
es-Zumle, and partly across the plain of the Hauran), and 
again along the same boundary with a northerly aud 
north-westerly curve through the plain of Bashan (Josh. 
xiii, 30) (i.e. the Hauran), so as to include Edrei (which 
may be Draa or Dera) (ver. 81), and so on north-werterly 
to the vicinity of Mount Hermon (ver. 11) (i. e. Jebel eeh- 
Sheikh, where the northern line probably followed the 
wesent boundaries of the Arab clans along the top of the 
Hermon range to its junction with Wady el-Teim at Has- 
beiyah); where it joined the northern boundary of the 
cis-Jordanic tribes at the “entrance into Hamath” (Numb. 
xxxiv, 8); thence southerly along the sources of the Jor- 
dan (down Nahr el-Banias and its brook), through the 
lake of Merom, the upper Jordan, and the sea of Galilee, 
to the place of beginning (ver. 10-12). 

4. Judah. —On the south, the southerly boundary of 
Canaan, beginning on the border of Edom, at the sonth- 
erp bay of the Dead Sea, sonthward (along the Ghor) pnet 
the ascent of Acrabbim, near the de-ert of Zin (the Wady 
el-Jeib or the Arabah), to the vicinity of Kndesh-barnea 
(Ain-weibeh or Ain-hasb) (Josh. xv, 1-3; Numb, xxxiv, 
2-4): thence westward to Hezron, along the southern 
boundary of Canaan (perhaps throngh Wady Fikreh ) 
(where we may assign a location) to Adar of Hnzar-addar : 
thence westerly around (perhaps by wadies Maderah and 
Marreh ) to Karkaa (perhaps in this latter), then stil) 
westerly to Azmon (possibly in the — south of the 
ancient Elusa); thence north-westerly (perhaps by Wady 
en-A biva) to “the river of Egypt” (or El-Arish), and so on 
to the Mediterranean, which formed the western boundary 
of Palestine (Josh. xv, 8, 4, 12; Numb. xxxiv, 4, 6). See 
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Quar. Statement of ‘‘ Pal. Explor. Fand,” p. 68 sq.; April, 
1874, p. 68, 82; July, 1874, p. 190. 

On the north, beginning ut the northern bay of the 
Dead Sea (which formed the eastern boundary), where 
the Jordan empties into it (see this whole line in Josh. 
xv, 5-12, and inversely in xviii, 14-20): obliquely across 
the plain of the Jordan to Beth-hoglah ( Ain-hajla), 
thence to Beth-arabah (at first included, but afterwards 
excluded) (hence situated probably at the present Kuer 
Hajla); thence to the stone of Bohan (apparentiy very 
near the last place, and on the eminences in the side of 
Wady Dabue): thence (westerly) in the direction of Debir 
(which must therefore be placed on the weet side of Wad 
Dahus ſnear its head), which last the boundary crossed, 
as expressed by coming) from the valley of Achor, thence 
northward towarda Gilgal or Geliloth (which is explained 
as being in front of the ascent to Adummim (appnrentl 
lying on the hills skirting the Jordan jnat west of Gilgal, 
to which the access would be by the valley on the south 
side of Jebel el-Fazca; Adnummim probe ly at ed-Dem 
near es-Sumreb] being further described as lying on the 
south side of the “river,” probably Wady Kelt); thence 
to the waters of En-shemezh (probably the “ fountain of 
the apostles,” on the road between Bethany and Jericho); 
thence (across the Mount of Olives by way of Bethany) 
to En Topel (the well of Job near Jerusalem); thence 
around the valley of Hinnom (bnt at a later date across 
Mount Moriah, which David purchased, and north of Je- 
bus, which he conquered, and thus acquired both for Ju- 
dah), through the valley of Gihon to the hill at its north- 
western end, bounding the plain or valley of Rephaim 
west of the city; theuce along the ridge of this elevated 
plain or “hill”? to the fountain of Nephtoah (probably 
Ain Yalo in Wady el-Werd, which last it probably fol- 
lowed after crossing the ‘giants’ plain ;” for it must 
have bent considerably to the south, since it passed near 
Rachel’s sepulchre, now Kubbet Rahil, between Jerusa- 
lem and Bethlehein [1 Sain. x, 2]); thence in the direction 
of Mount Ephron (lying considerably northward of this 
vicinity, although among its “ cities’ may properly have 
been reckoned Kirjath-jearim; this line being probably 
carried through Wady Bittir, then by Wady Sataf, due 
north) to Kirjath-jearim (otherwise Banlah or Kirjath- 
baal) (now Kuryet el-Evnab); thence west (across the in- 
tervening valley occupied by the Beni-melik in the di- 
rection of Yalu) to the ridge of Seir (perhaps indicated 
by the modern Saris); thence (south-westerly along this 
mountain) to a more southern spur called Mount Jearim 
(just across Wady Ghfrab), where is located (Kesla, the 
representative of) Chesalon (or Chesulloth); thence (still 
keeping south-westerly along the same range of hills, be- 
tween Zanoah (Zanfiaj, and Zorah (Sara], the last of which 
was afterwards assigned to Dan, with several other cities 
on this part of the boundary (Josh. xix, 41 sq.]) to Enun- 
shemesh (or Ir-shemesh) (now Ain-shems); thence (a 
little south of Wady Surar) near Timnath (Tibneh) and 
Ekron (’Akir) (the last three towns being finally reck- 
oned as belonging to Dan), and so on to the Mediterra- 
nean, pasning niece nivel Shicron (perhaps Beit-sit), next 
Mount Baalah (possibly Tell Hermes), and finally Jabveel 
(elsewhere Jabneh (now Yebna)) (but eventually desert- 
mg the Nahr Robin a little beyond its junction with 

ady Marubah, and running thence south-west so as to 
include Gedernh (Gheterahj, but exclude Jabneh and 
Bene-berak [Burka], reaching the sea by Wady Sumt). 

Of Judah only are there any distinct and regular sub- 
divisions given (for Keil's arrangement of the towns of 
Simeon in four groups according to Josh. xv, 21-82 [Com- 
ment, ad loc.) is not justified by the parallel passage [Josh. 
xix, 2-8], nor by the — of enumeration in the case 
of the other subdivisions of Judah (xv, 33-62) and Benja- 
min (xviii, 21-28), nor with the Masoretic punctation 
[“ and” being omitted only between different designa- 
tions of the same locality), nor, finally, with the actua! 
juxtaposition of the sites). The southernmost section 
—— apparently entirely across from the Dead Sea 
to the Mediterranean) constituted the territory of Simeon, 
including (as appears from a comparison of Josh. xv, 21-33 
with xix, 1-3) twenty-nine (strictly twenty-six) cities 
(namely, Kabzeel, Eder, Jagur, Kinah, Dimonah, Adadah, 
Kedesh (Kadesh-barnea], Hazor, the twofold town Ith- 
nan-Zipb [(Zephath) with its neighboring ruins, Hormah 
(? Hazar-addar], Telem, Shema or Sheba [Hazar-shual], 
Moladah, Heshmon [Azmon], Beth-palet, Beer-sheba, the 
twin-towns Bealoth or Balah [Ramath-nekeb] and Biz- 
jotbjah-baalah or Banlath-beer [Lehi], lim, Azem, Eltolad, 
Chesil or Bethul, Ziklag, Madmannah or Beth-marcaboth, 
Sansannah or Hazar-susab, Lebaoth or Beth-lebaoth, Shil- 
him or Sharuhen, and the donble town Ain-rimmon or En- 
rimmon), besides three villages dependent upon two of 
these (namely, Hazor-hadattnh and Kerioth-hezron or Ha- 
zor-amam [belonging to Hazor proper), and Hazar-gaddah 
[to Hazar-shual]), and in addition two of the towns in the 
plain (namely, Ether and Ashan), with others doubtless 
not bere enumerated. The plain district or * valley” was 
again subdivided into four rections—the first comprising 
(originally) fourteen towns (Gederab and Gederothaim be- 
— same), situated in the north-western corner of the 
tribe; the second comprising sixteen towns, situated im- 
mediately south of this, in the western part of the tribe; 
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the third comprising nine towns (two of which, as above, 
were afterwards set off to Simeon, doubtless lying on the 
between the tribes), situuted east of 
the last group and south of the preceding, in the middle 
of the tribe, east of the road leading from Eleutheropolis 
to Jerusalem : the fourth comprising the five principal 
Philistine towns, situated on the extreme west of the 
tribe nlong the Mediterranean coast (EKron being really 
in Dan, and Gath-mizpeh in the “ valley”). The highland 
district, or “monntaine,” was likewise subdivided into 
five groups—the firat containing eleven chief towns, situ- 
seg ulong the border of Simeon in the middle: the second 
containing nine chief cities, situated immediately north 
of the foregoing in the southern 


part of the tribe around 
Hebron; the third contain 


southern Dounan 


ten metropolitan towns, 
situated immediately east of the two preceding; the 
fourth embracing six principal cities, situated immedi- 
ately north of the last two groups, as far as Jerusalem, on 
the vorthern boundary; and the fifth containing only two 
metropolitan towns, situated in the northern medial an- 
gle between the last-named group and the valley district. 
The remaining districts embraced the desert tract or “ wil- 
derness” along the Dead Sea, aud included six chief towns 
(Beth-arabah being in Benjamin). The remarkable addi- 
tion in the Septuagint (at ver. 59) of eleven cities (namely, 
Tekoah, Bethlehem, Phagor, Etam, Kulon, Tatam, Saris, 
Karem, Gallim. Bether, and Menuchah), probably real lo- 
calities (ree each in its place), ix perhaps entitled to a place 
in the genuine text, and would indicate a group between 
the third and fourth above, reaching to Jerusalem (Kulon, 
Saris, and Gallim being in Benjamin). 

5. Simeon.—This tribe had a portion eet off from the 
above bounded territory of Judah (Josh. xix, 1-8), embrac- 
ing some seventeen or twenty cities (according as we make 
several in the list identical or different), of which only two 
or three have been located with any degree of definiteness, 
namely, Beer-sheba (probably Bir-es-Subna), Moladah (per- 
haps el-Mil), and Hormah (or Zephath, possibly represent- 
ed by the pass es-Sufa); this much only is evident, that 
they all lay on the extreme south of Judah, and we shall 
therefore probably be not far from correct if we draw the 
dividing line between Judah and Simeon west by north 
from the Dead Sea at Masrada, up Wady Sebbeh, thence 
across in the same direction from Ehdeit, just south of 
Arad (Tell Arad) and Jattir ('Attir), to the junction of Wady 
Khameilifeh with Wady Khulil; thence atill in the same 
direction up the former of these wadies to the summit of 
the mounts of Judah; thence west by south (along Wady 
Sheriah) to the Mediterranean, a short distance south of 
Gaza (Ghuzzeh). 

6. Benjamin.—On the north, following the boundary of 
Ephraim (Josh. xvi, 1-3, 6,7; xviii, 11-13), beginning at the 
Jordan opposite Jericho (probably at the mouth of Wady 
Nuwaimeh); thence (across the plain of the Jordan along 
this wady) to the northward of Jericho (ver. 12) (80 as to 
include Zemaraim [es-Sumrah], ver. 22); thence northward 
(ver. 12) by the water east (i. e. north-east) of Jericho (xvi, 
1) (perhaps Ras el-Ain, which discharges its water in that 
direction) throngh the mountainous (xviii, 12) desert (xvi, 
1) of Beth-aven (Beni-salim) (xviii, 12), that extends from 
Jericho to the hilly region of Beth-el (xvi, 1)—a description 
that appears to apply as well as any to the plain north- 
west of Jebel Kuruntu? (Mt. Quarantania), the northern 
part of which the line would partly traverse, xo as to in- 
clude (xviii, 23, 24) Ophrah (perhaps et-Tayibeh) and Oph- 
ni (probably Jifna) (probably up Wady el-Anjeh) as it as- 
cended Wady Habis, passing Naarah (xvi, 7, Naarath- 
Naaron) on the way, which lay east of Beth-el (1 Chron. 
vii, 28) (perhaps at el-Nejenieh); from Bethel (now Beitiv) 
(which, being included tn Benjamin, the expression ‘‘to 
the side of Luz southward” (Josh. xviii, 13] must be in- 
terpreted as indicating that the line ran between Beth-el 
on the south and the ancient site of Luz a little to the 
north, the two spots being distinguished in Josh. xvi, 2 
althongh occupying the same vicinity) the line ya 
(directly south-west along the Nablis road, west of Bireh 
[Beeroth)), passing Archi (situated — at the ruined 
Kefr-musr) (xvi, 2) to Ataroth (called also Ataroth-adar 
or Ataroth-addar), in a lower spot near the hill on the 
south side of Beth-horon the lower (xviii, 13), yet with 
gome interval to the east of this last place (xvi, 3), and at 
the southern extremity of this part of the line between 
Ephraim and Benjamin (that faced the east), not far from 
Beth-horon the upper (ver. 5), and west of Naarah on that 
part of the same line near the Jordan (i. e. facing the 
south) (ver. T); indications that all point to some site 
(for but one place of the name seems to be designated, 
since these descriptions [ver. 5, 6 last clause, T] are all of 
parts of the same southern bonudary of Ephraim [the first 
two clauses of ver. 6, and the whole of ver. §, however, re- 
fer to the northern border.as Keil,in his Comment., admits, 
although he confesses himself unable to clear up the diffi- 
culties of the passage], reckoned first [ver. 5, 6 last clause] 
westward to Beth-horon, and thence back again [ver. 7] 
more minntely over the same line and eastward to the 
Jordan) directly east of Beth-horon (doubtless the Atara, 
whose ruins are still found at this point, a little north of 
the road from Jaffa to Jernsalem; and in that case we 
must locate “the hill south of Beth-horon the nether” 
among the eminences opposite Beit Ur el-Tahta, on the 
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sonth side of Wady Suleiman, through which this road 
runs); from Ataroth the line ran south-westerly along the 
Wady Suleiman, so as to include Chephirah (xviii, 26) 
— Keftir, near this road), opposite the hill above 

escribed (ver. 14, where the expression rendered ‘‘ com- 
pasred the corner of the sea” appears to signify [as sume 
copies of the Sept. translate] a bend from a seaward [i. e. 
westerly) direction), and again suuth-easterly to Kirjath- 
jearim (thus forming the western side), where it joined 
the boundary of Judah, which it followed back to the Jor- 
dan, and sv up to the point of beginning. 

The towns of this tribe enumerated in Josh. xviii, 21-28 
appear to be classed under two general sections — the 
twelve in ver. 21-24 lying north and east of Jerusalem, 
while the fourteen others occupy the more southern and 
western porion of the territory. At least one of these 
cities, Kirjath- earim, was reny (eventually) within tbe 
limits of the adjoining tribe, Judah (Judg. xviii, 12). 

1. Dan.—This tribe was bounded by the Mediterranean 
on the west, and by the tribes of Judah on the south, 
Benjamin on the east, and Ephraim on the north. (The 
Danites also conquered from the Canaanites Leshem or 
Laish, in the extreme northern part of Palestine, within 
the bounds of Mannasseh east, and retained it under the 
name of Dan.) The only portion unidentified is the north- 
ern bonndary, which will be considered under Ephraim. 

8. Ephraim.—The Mediterranean was the western and 
the Jordan the eastern boundary. The southern bounda- 
ry has been already defined from the Jordan westward as 
far as Ataroth: from this point it passed westward (to the 
Jaffa road), in the vicinity of Japbleti (perhaps situated 
at Beit-Unia; but this word should probably be rendered 
“the Japhletites,” i. e. family of Japhlet, a descendant of 
Asher [i Chron. vii, 32, 38], although it is difficult to ex- 
plain their existence in this location), to Beth-horon the 
nether (Josh. xvi, 8); thence more northerly (i. e. in a 
general north-westerly direction) to the Mediterranean 
faba along the Jaffa road to Wady Budrûs, and 
thence north on the western brow of the hills to Wady 
el-Aujeh, which it may naturally have followed westward 
to the sea; for it excluded Banlath [Balat], Jehud [YehG- 
dieh), and Japho [Joppa], xix, 44, 45, but incladed Beth- 
boron and Gezer (Abn-churheb], xxi, 21, 22), passing on 
the way Gezer (xvi, 3) west of Beth-el (1 Chron. vii, 2S [the 
other passages where it is mentioned do not help to fix 
the locality more definitely}; lately thonght to havé been 
found in Tell Jazer). The remainder of the description 
of the southern boundary (Josh. xvi, 5, last clause of 6, and 
whole of 7) is the same as that of Benjamin on the north. 

The northern boundary (the account in Josh. xvi, 7, with 
the exception of the first name, must be transposed so as 
to connect immediately with the description of the south 
border in ver. 5), beginning at the Jordan (probably at the 
mouth of Wady Fosail), passed westward (up this wady, 
otherwise called Wady Mudadireh, or Burshek) to Taa- 
nath-shiloh (ver. 6) (probably the present Ain-Faria); 
thence north-westerly to Tappuah (xvii, 7) (probably the 
Belad el-Taffue (or Atuf] mentioned pA some travellers 
east of Shechem) ; thence northerly to Michmethah (xvi, 
6: xvii, 7) (apparently at the intersection of the line with 
Wady Tubas) : thence, with a north-westerly curve, to 
Asher (ibid.) (probably represented by the modern Yasir): 
thence the line is only given in general terms as extend- 
ing to the river Kanah on the Mediterranean (xvi,8; xvii, 
9) (uo doubt the present Nahr-Falaik, which is the princi- 
pal marshy stream in that region). 

9. Manasseh West.—The boundaries of this tribe are 
iven with great indistinctness, and mnst be in part col- 
ected from the contiguous portions of Ephraim, Asber, 
and Issachar, from which certain towns were set offiu ad- 
dition to its proper territory (Josh. xvii, 11). From the 
Mediterranean, the northern boundary, beginning at Car- 
mel (for Dor, below Carmel, is included (ibid. ; xix, 26)), 
and following the edge of the mountain (probably along 
the Kishon [Nahr-el-Mukattah]) south-easterly (as far as 
Jokneam [Tell-el-Kainon), and thence keeping the mounn- 
tain more closely ao as to throw the plain of Esdraelou 
entirely within Iseachar (Gen. xlix, 15)), 80 as to inclnde 
(Josh. xvii, 11) Megiddo (Lejjun), Taanach (Ta’annk), but 
so as to exclude (xix, 21) En-gannim (Jenin); thence (with 
a sharp curve) due north (on the west brow of Mta. Gilboa 
and Little Hermon), so as to include En-dor (Endur) 
(xvii, 11), but not Jezreel (Zerin), por Chesnlloth (Iksal), 
nor Shunem (Solam) (xix, 18), nor Tabor (ver. 21) ; thence 
(with another sbarp curve) south-east (probably down 
Wady Oxkeh), so as to include Beth-shean (Beisan) (xvii, 
11), to the Jordan, which formed the eastern boundary. 

10. [ssachar.—This tribe was hemmed in on the south 
by Manasxeh West, on the west by Asher, and on the 
north by Zebulun, leaving only the Jordan as a natural 
boundary ov the east (Josh. xix, 22). 

11. Zebulun.—In Jacob’s dying blessing (Gen. xlix, 13), 
the territory of this tribe is prophetically described as be 
ing suitable for maritime purposes, and as extending 
along a sea as far as Sidon, which must be explained as 
meaning that it reached Phonicia, through which latter 
seafaring people a communication was kept u through 
the river Kishon and the harbor at Carmel. In Josh. X1x, 
10-15, the boundaries are definitely laid down thus: Be- 
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ginning at a place called Sarid, which is nowhere else 
mentioned in Scripture, but which is here described as 
situated eastward from the Mediterranean, with high 
country intervening, one or two stations distant from the 
river before Jukneain (doubtless the Kishun), also as sit- 
unated west of Chisloth-tabor, and beyond (i. e. south of) 
Daberath and Japhia, and finally on the southern boun- 
Gary (for the northern line is subsequently described); all 
which details point to some spot about midway on the 
northern side of the pan of Esdraelon (probably the run- 
ins on the “ Monnt of Precipitation,” near el-Mezraab, on 
the north-west); thence westward (“towards the sea”), 
passing Maralah (perhaps at Mujeidil) and Dabbusheth 
(perhaps the present Jebata), to the Kishon opposite Jok- 
neam (probably Tell el-Kurnoén); then returning to Sarid, 
and passing northerly in the general direction of Chisloth- 
tabor (Iksail) and Daberath (Debfrieh) (leaving these in 
Iseachar), so as on the way to include Japhia (Yafa) (sit- 
uated on higher ground); thence (northward) facing the 
east to Gittah-hepher (or Gath-hepher, 2 Kings xiv, 25) 
(at el-Meshad) (included within Zebulun) and Ittah-kazin 
(perhaps the modern Kefr Kenna); finally (as regards 
the southern line) extending (due north) in the direction 
of Rimmon that pertains to Neah (** Rimmon-methoar to 
Neah”) (the former answering doubtless to Rumaneh and 
the latter possibly to Nimrin, the names — being 
associated as adjacent) (and excinding both these, as 
will appear presently), so as to meet the line of Naphtali 
in Aznoth-tabor (apparently Kurn Hattin) (Josh. xix, 34). 
After this the description applies to the northern bounda- 
ry (for the expression ‘‘compasseth it [Rimmon] on the 
north side” cannot mean that the southern border passed 
to the north of Rimmon, as this place belonged to Zebu- 
Jan {1 Chron. vi, 77, which likewise includes Tabor, i. e. 
apparently Hattin, in the same tribe ), which does not 
appear to have extended to the Sea of Galilee (since the 
northern border of Issachar terminated at the Jordan 
(Josh. xix, 22), and the border of Naphtali, as it included 
various towns on the southern end of the shore [ver. 35; 
Matt. iv, 13], as well as Aznoth-tabor (Josh. xix, 34), 
must have pussed up to this last point not far from the 
Wady Besùm), turning (with a north-westerly sweep) so 
as to exclude (ibid.) Hukkok (YakQk), and, passing (ap- 
parently west) along Wady Selumeh, go as to inclnde Han- 
nethon (perhaps Deir Hannah), and running (sonth-west) 
to the valley of Jiphthah-cl pee marked by the mod- 
ern Jefat), where it met the border of Asher (ver. 27). 

In the enumeration of the border and interior towns of 
this tribe (Josh. xix, 10-15), twelve metropolitan cities only 
are counted, six others ee Jokneam, Chisloth- 
tabor, Daberath, Ittah-kazin, and Jiphthah-el) being sit- 
uated outside the boundary line. — 

12. Asher.—The description of the boundary (Josh. xix, 
24-30) begins with a general statement of several towns— 
Helkath (perhaps Ukreth), Hali (perhaps Alia), Beten 
(perhaps el-Baneh), Achshaph (proai Kesaf), Alam- 
melech (probably some place on the Wady el-Melex), 
Amad (perhaps Shefu-amar), and Mishal (probably Mis- 
sallij)—as lying near the border, which, crossing Carmel, 
reached to Shihor-libnath (perbaps Wady Milheh), just 
above Dor (see xvii, 11), leaving in Naphtali the city of 
Heleph (probably Beitlif); then Se ers the 
same line, passing Beth-dagon (probably Hajeb) and the 
city of Zebulun (vow Alidin) as far as Jiphthah-el, pur- 
sued this last valley northward past Beth-emek and 
Neiel, leaving Cabul (Kabul) on the north, and, including 
several cities generally described (Hebron [i. e. Abdon), 
Rehob, Hammon, and Kanah), ran east of north (doubt- 
leer so as to strike the Litany), aud then was continued 
as the northern boundary abont opposite Sidon, where 
(without iucluding the Phenician sea-coast) it turned 
eouth-westerly (us the western border) past Tyre as far as 
Achzib (Zib). 

In the recapitulation of the cities of this tribe (Joeh. 
xix, 25-30), tweuty-two metropolitan towns only are reck- 
oned, three others (diphthah-el, Sidon, and Tyre) bein 
outside the border, and two other names (Carmel and 
Shihor-libnath) not being towns, 

13. Naphtali was bouuded by Iseachar, Zebulun, and 
Asher on the south and west, and extended as far as 
Mount Hermon on the north, and eastward by the sea of 
Galilee, the Jordan, sea of Merom, and the Damascus 
road, extending to Judah-upon-Jordan (Tell Naby Sidi- 
hnda), and including Beth-shemesh (Medjel es-Sheitns) 
(Josh. xix, 22). The northerly limits of this tribe are 
stated in the general boundaries of Palestine (q. v.), laid 
down in Numb. xxxiv, 7-11, as follows: A line from the 
Mediterranean Sea crossing the mountasn-range (Lebanon, 
or its offshoot. Hermon), and intersecting the “entrance 
to Hamath”’ (Cole-Syria or the valley of the Leontes) ap- 
parently at Zedad (perhaps the present Jedeideh) ; thence 
to Ziphron (probably another place in the same valley 

(possibly Kankaha)), and so by way of Hazar-enan (per- 
haps Hasbeya) to the edge of the Hauran. From Hazar- 
enan, the northern boundary bent southward (eo as to 
form in part the eastern boundary), so as to follow sub- 
stantially the eastern arm of the upper Jordan, taking in 
successively — (perhaps Ceesaren-Philippi ; comp. 
Baal-gad in Josh. xi, 17) and Riblah (not the Kiblah of 
Hawath, but a much more southerly place), east of Ain 
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(perhaps the spring of Tell el-Kady), and so on down to 
the sea of Galilee. The acconnt in Ezek. xlvii, 14-17 
(which is evidently a copy of that in Numbers) contains 
the —— additional names: Hethlon, Beruthah, Sib- 
ruim, and Hazar-hatticon, which (at least the middle 
two), from their association with Hamath, appear (in this 
vague enumeration) to have been situated beyond the 
bounds of the Oriental Promised Land altogether. 

In the sum of the cities ennmerated in convection with 
this tribe, nineteen metropolitan towns only are included, 
five of the names (Allon-zaanaim, Adami-nekeb, Ziddim- 
zer, Hammath-rakkath, und Migdal-el-Horem) being 
double, and two others (Aznoth-tabor and Judah-upon- 
Jordan) lying outside the border. See PALESTINE. 


Tribdlos. See THORN. 

Tribulation ("¥, Stic, both literally signifying 
pressure or straits) expresses in the A. V. much the 
same as trouble or trial, importing afflictive dispensa- 
tions to which a person is subjected either by way of 
punishment (see Judg. x, 14, Matt. xxiv, 21,29, Rom. 
ii,9, 2 Thess. i, 6) or by way of trial (see John xvi, 33; 
Rom. v, 3; 2 Thess, i, 4). 

Tribur (Concilium Triburense), CounciLs or. Tri- 
bur was a royal residence near Mayence, where several 
Church councils were held. 

I. The first council was held in 895. Twenty-two 
bishops were present, including Hatho, archbishop of 
Mayence; Herman, archbishop of Cologne, and Rat- 
bode, archbishop of Treves. King Arnulphus also at- 
tended, with many of the chief lords of his kingdom. 
Fifty-eight canons were published. 


8. Declares that, with the king’s coneent, it is ordered 
that all his nobles shall seize those who refuse to perform ` 
the penance due to their uffences, and briug them before 
the bishop. 

4. Regulates the manner of disposing of the pecuniary 
mulct inflicted for wounding a priest: if the latter sur- 
vived, the whole belonged to him; if he died, it was to be 
divided into three parts, one for his church, one for his 
bishop, and one for his relations, 

5. Imposes five years’ penance for killing a priest, during 
which time the penitent might not eat meat nor drink 
wine, except op Sundays and festivals. At the end of the 
five years he might be admitted into the Church, but vot 
to communion, until the expiration of other five years, 
during which he was to fast three days in the week. 

10. Renews the canon of the Council of Carthage which 
enacts that a bishop shall not be deposed by fewer than 
twelve bishops; a priest by fewer than six; nor a deacon 
by fewer than three. 

12. Restricts the solemn celebration of baptism to East- 
er and Whitsnniide. 

18. Orders the division of tithe into four portione: 1, 
for the bishop; 2, for the clerk; 3, fur the poor; and, 4, 
for the fabric. 

15. Orders that the dead be buried, if possible, at the 
cathedral church; if not, at the charch belonging to a 
monastery, in order that they might benefit by the 
prayers of the monks; otherwise in the church to which 
they pay tithe. 

i 16. Troyes from Scripture that no fee may be taken for 
uriale. 

17. Forbide to bury laymen within the church. 

18. Forbids chalices and patens of wood. 

19. Orders that water be mixed with the wine in the 
chalice, but that there be twice as much wine as water. 

80. Orders all due respect to the see of Rome, and enacts 
penalver against those who cause the death of Christians 

y enchantments. 


See Mansi, Concil. ix, 438. 

II. The second council convened in October, 1076, 
The pope’s legates, with several German lords and 
some bishops, assembled in council, debated concern- 
ing the deposition of the emperor Henry IV, in con- 
sequence of which he passed into Italy, and, after 
the most humiliating concessions, obtained absolution 
from the pope, Jan. 25, 1077. See Mansi, Conci. x, 
855, 


Tribute (prop. 072, ¢dpoc), an impost which one 
prince or state agrees, or is compelled, to pay to anoth- 
er, as the purchase of peace or in token of dependence. 
In the Scriptures we find three forms of this require-. 
ment. See Tax. 

I, Native.—The Hebrews acknowledged no other sov- 
ereign than God; and in Exod. xxx, 12, 15, we find they 
were required to pay tribute unto the Lord, to give an 
offering of half a shekel to “make an atonement four 
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their souls.” The native kings and judges of the He- 
brews did not exact tribute. Solomon, indeed, at the 
beginning of his reign, levied tribute from the Canaan- 
ites and others who remained in the land and were not 
of Israel, and compelled them to hard servitude (1 Kings 
ix, 21-23; 2 Chron. viii,9); but the children of Israel 
were exempted from that impost, and employed in the 
more honorable departments and offices of his kingdom. 
‘Towards the end of his reign, however, he appears to 
have imposed tribute upon the Jews also, and to have 
compelled them to work upon the public buildings (1 
Kings v, 13,14; ix, 15; xi, 27). This had the effect of 
gradually alienating their minds, and of producing that 
discontent which afterwards resulted in open revolt un- 
der Jeroboam, son of Nebat. “Thy father made our 
voke grievous,” said the Israelites to Rehoboam; “ now, 
therefore, make thuu the grievous service of thy father 
and his heavy yoke which he put upon us lighter, and 
we will serve thee” (xii, 4). See ASSESSMENT. 

II, Foreign. — The Israelites were at various times 
subjected to heavy taxes and tributes by their conquer- 
ors. After Judæa was 
reduced to a Roman 
province, a new poll of 
the people and an esti- 
mate of their substance 
were taken, by com- 
mand of Augustus, in 
order that he might 
more correctly regulate 
the tribute to be exact- 
ed (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 
15). This was a capi- 
tation-tax levied at so 
much a head, and im- 
posed upon all males 
from fourteen, and all 
females from twelve, up 
to sixty-five years of 
age (Ulpian, Digest. de 
Censib. lib. iii; Fischer, 
De Numism. Census). 
See TAXING. 

To oppose the levying of this tribnte, Judas the Gau- 
lonite raised an insurrection of the Jews, asserting that 
it was not lawful to pay tribute to a foreigner, that it 
was a token of servitude, and that the Jews were not 
allowed to acknowledge any for their master who did 
not worship the Lord. They boasted of being a free 
nation, and of never having been in bondage to any 
man (John viii, 33). These sentiments were extensive- 
ly promulgated, but all their efforts were of no avail in 
restraining or mitigating the exactions of their con- 
querors. See JUDAS. 

The Pharisees, who sought to entangle Jesus in his 
talk, sent unto him demanding whether it was lawful 
to give tribute unto Cesar or not; but, knowing their 
wicked designs, he replied, “ Why tempt ye me, ve hyp- 
ocrites?” “Render unto Cesar the things which are 
Ceesar’s, and unto God the things that are God's.” See 
PENNY. 

The apostles Peter and Paul severally recommended 
submission to the ruling powers, and inculcated the duty 
of paying tribute, “tribute to whom tribute is due” (Rom. 
xiii, 1-8; 1 Pet. ii, 13). 

III. The Temple Tax—The payment of the half- 
shekel (=half states =two drachms) was (as has been 
said above), though resting on an ancient precedent 
(Exod. xxx, 13), vet, in its character as a fixed annual 
rate, of late origin. It was proclaimed, according to 
Rabbinic rules, on the Ist. of Adar, began to be collected 
on the 15th, and was due, at latest, on the 1st of Nisan 
(Mishna, Shekalim, i, 7; Surenhusius, p. 260, 261). It 
was applied to defray the general expenses of the Tem- 
ple, the morning and evening sacrifice, the incense, 
wood, showbread, the red heifers, the seape- goat, etc. 
(Mishna, Shekal. loc. cit.; in Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Matt. 
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The Axeyrian Zartan, or Chief of 
Tribute. See Ransakis. 
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xvii, 24). After the destruction of the Temple it was 
sequestrated by Vespasian and his successors, and trans- 
ferred to the Temple of the Capitoline Jupiter (Juse- 
phus, War, vii, 6,6). See TEMPLE. 

The explanation thus given of the “tribute” of Matt. 
xvii, 24 is, beyond all doubt, the true one. To suppose, 
with Chrysostom, Augustine, Maldonatus, and others, 
that it was the same as the tribute («jj»a0¢) paid to the 
Roman emperor (Matt. xxii, 17) is at variance with the 
distinct statements of Josephus and the Mishna, and 
takes away the whole significance of our Lord’s words. 
It may be questioned, however, whether the full signif- 
icance of those words is adequately brought out in the 
popular interpretation of them. As explained by most 
commentators, they are simply an assertion by our Lord 
of his divine Sonship, an implied rebuke of Peter for for- 
getting the truth which he had so recently confessed 
(comp. Wordsworth, Alford, and others): “Then are 
the children (vioi) free ;” Thou hast owned me as the 
Son of the Living God, the Son of the Great King, 
of the Lord of the Temple, in whose honor men pay 
the Temple-tribute; why, forgetting this, dost thou so 
hastily make answer as if I were an alien and a stran- 
ger? This explanation, however, hardly does justice 
to the tenor of the language. Our Lord had not been 
present at the preceding Passover, and had therefore 
failed to pay the tax at the regular time and place. 
Hence he was waited upon in Galilee for that purpose, 
with some apprehension, perhaps, on the part of the 
collectors, that he might excuse himself for some reason, 
or at least neglect to pay. In his reply he asserts his 
just claim to exemption, not as an alien, but precisely 
because he was a member of the theocratic family in 
the highest sense. He was exempt on the broad con- 
stitutional ground that a king’s son belongs to the royal 
household fur whom tribute is collected, and not by 
whom it. ia rendered. Inasmuch as the tax was for the 
Temple service, Jesus, who was the son of the Lord of 
the Temple, could not be required to contribute to that 
expense, Peter is coupled in the payment, but not in 
the exemption; at least, not on the same ground pre- 
cisely, but, if at all, on the general principle of associa- 
tion with the royal family. See TRIBUTE-MONEY. 

Tribute-money (6:dpaypor), the Temple-tax lev- 
ied upon all Jews ( Matt. xvii, 24), and likewise ( xijy- 
gog) the money collected by the Romans in payment of 
the taxes imposed upon the Jews (xxii, 19). The 
piece shown to our Saviour at his own request (in the 
latter passage) was a Roman coin, bearing the image of 
one of the Ceesars, and must have been at that time cur- 
rent in Judæa, and received in payment of the tribute, 
in common with other descriptions of money. There is 
no reason to suppose that the tribute was collected ex- 
clusively in Roman coins, or that the tribute-money was 
a description of coin different from that which was in 
general circulation. See PENNY. 

As regards the half-shekel of silver paid to the Lord 
by every male of the children of Israel as a ransom for 
his soul (Exod. xxx, 13, 15), colonel Leake says “ that 
it had nothing in common with the tribute paid by the 
Jews to the Roman emperor. The tribute was a dena- 
rius, in the English version a penny (Matt. xxii, 17; 
Luke xx, 24); the duty to the Temple was a didrach- 
mon, two of which made a stater. It appears, then, that 
the half-shekel of ransom had in the time of our Sav- 
iour been converted into the payment of a didrachmon 
to the Temple, and two of their didrachma formed a 
stater of the Jewish currency.” He then suggests that 
the stater was evidently the extant “Shekel Israel,” 
which was a tetradrachm of the Ptolemaic scale, though 
generally below the standard weight, like most of the 
extant specimens of the Ptolemies; and that the di- 
drachmon paid to the Temple was therefore of the same 
monetary scale. “Thus,” says he, “the duty to the 
Temple was converted from the half of an Attic to the 
whole of a Ptolemaic didrachmon, and the tax was 
nominally raised in the proportion of about 105 to 65; 
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but probably the value of silver had fallen as much in 
the two preceding centuries. It was natural that the 
Jews should have revived the old name shekel, and ap- 
plied it to their stater, and equally so that they should 
have adopted the scale of the neighboring opulent and 
powerful kingdom, the money of which they must have 
long been in the habit of employing” (Appendix, Nu- 
mismuta Hellenica, p. 2,3). See DivracuM. 


Tricerium (rpenptoy), a three-branched taper, s0 
arranged that the wicks of each, though distinct, blend 
into one flame. With this the Oriental bishops sign 
the book of the gospels during certain services of the 
Greek Church. 


Trichotomy (threefold division) is the theory ac- 
cording to which man is divided into three parts—body, 
soul, and spirit. This is thought by many to be the apos- 
tolic classification of our nature (1 Thess, v, 23). Gener- 
ally soul and body are opposed; but spirit, so contrasted, 
is the highest portion of our nature, allying it to God, 
and on which his Spirit works. Soul (in the German 
sense) is the lower portion, the region of appetite, in- 
stinct, and of much besides which we have in common 
with the lower creation. ‘This idea throws light on many 
passages of Scripture. The body mediates between the 
soul aud the external world, the soul between the spirit 
and body, and the spirit between both and God. This 
view of human nature would have prevailed, had it not 
been so keenly opposed by Tertullian, and so slighted 
even by Augustine, and had not Apollinaris adopted it to 
illustrate his erroneous view of our Lord’s nature. He 
denied spirit, in this human sense, to Christ, but held 
that its place was occupied by the Divine Spirit. It 
was held by Luther, as it still is by the more evangeli- 
cal part of the Lutheran Church. The Reformers, how- 
ever, did not consider spirit and soul as different sub- 
stances, but only as differemt attributes or operations of 
the same spiritual essence. See Sou; SPIRIT. 


Tridentine (of or belonging to Trent). The term 
is applied to the celebrated council of the 16th century, 
and to that part of the Church Universal which accepts 
the decrees and canons of the Council of Trent (q. v.). 


Tridentine Profession or FAITH, or the Creed 
of Pius IV, is a summary of the doctrines of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, suggested by that council, prepared by a 
college of cardinals under the supervision of pope Pius 
IV, and issued by him, Nov. 13, 1564. It consists of 
twelve articles, including the Nicene Creed (q. v.), and 
is put in the form of an individual profession and sol- 
emn oath. It is required of all Roman Catholic priests, 
and public teachers in seminaries, colleges, and univer- 
sities. Itis also used for Protestant converts to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and hence called the “ profession 
of converts.” The 10th article reads, “I acknowledge 
the holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church as the moth- 
er and mistress of all churches; and I promise and swear 
true obedience to the bishop of Rome as the successor 
of St. Peter, prince of the apostles, and as the vicar of 
Jesus Christ.” See Latin text in the two papal bulls 
of Nov. 13 and Dec. 9, 1564, and in Denzinger’s Enchi- 
ridion, p. 292-294; also a history of this creed by Moh- 
nike, Urkundliche Geschichte der Professio Fidei Triden- 
tine (Greifswald, 1822). See TRENT, COUNCIL oF. 


Triennial Visitation, a visitation which is held 
once in three years, In England it is the custom to 
hold episcopal visitations at such intervals. 


Triers, Ecciestasticar. A parliamentary ordi- 
nance was passed in 1654 appointing thirty-eight com- 
missioners to the office of triers: they were chosen by 
Cromwell, and sat at Whitehall. ‘They were mostly In- 
dependents, though some Presbyterians were joined with 
them. They were appointed to try all ministers that 
came for institution and induction, and without their ap- 
proval none were admitted. The opinion of Baxter is 
that they were of essential service to the Church. He 
says they saved many congregations from ignorant, un- 
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godly, and intemperate teachers—men who designed 
nothing more in the ministry than to repeat a sermon 
as readers say their prayers, and to patch up a few good 
words together to talk the people asleep on Sunday, and 
all the rest of the week go with them to the ale-house, 
and harden them in their sin; and that sort of ministers 
who either preached against a holy life, or preached as 
men that were not. acquainted -with it, They had pow- 
er to eject scandalous, ignorant, and insufficient minis- 
ters and schoolmasters. 


Trigland, Jacos, a Dutch theologian, was born at 
Haarlem, May 8, 1652, and died at Leyden, Sept. 22, 
1705. His writings are, Dissertt. Theologico-philologica, 
Continens Defensionem Integritatts Codicis Sucri adver- 
sus Nuperas in eum Censuras (Leyden, 1703) :—Diatribe 
de Secta Kareorum (ibid. eod.; Germ. transl. by Fürst. in 
Literaturbl. des Orients, 1843, c. 12, 23, 39, 763, 776, 794, 
827) :— Dissertationes Theoloyice et Philvlogice, Sylloge, 
ut et Orationum Acad. ( Delft, 1728) :—Trium Scrip- 
torum illustr. de Tribus Judeorum Sectis Syntagma in 
quo N. Serartt ( Mayence, 1604). Drusii (Franecker, 
1603-5), Jos. Scaligeri (ibid. 1605) Opuscula, que 
eo Pertinent, etc. (ibid. 1703 ):—Disputt. II de Origine 
Sacrificiorum (Leyden, 1692) :— De Josepho Patriarcha 


in Sacrt Bori Ilieroglyph. ab Ægyptiis Adorato (ibid. 


1705). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 447; Winer, Handb, 
der theol. Literatur, i, 29, 139, 442, 515, 823. (B. P.) 


Triglaw, in Slavonic mythology, was the supreme 
god of the Servians, Wends, Poles, partly also of the Rü- 
gen islanders, Pomeranians, Prussians, and Lithuanians, 
He was, as his name indicates, triple-headed, and there- 
fore represented the Slavonic trinity. The priests pro- 
claimed Triglaw as the unseen supreme sovereign of 
heaven, earth, and the infernal regions. He was rep- 
resented veiled, in the greatest temple at Stettin, as a 
celebrated man with three heads. A large army of 
priests served him, and taught that he, being long-sut- 
fering and kind-hearted, veiled his face so as not to 
see the evil deeds of men, and seldom made his appear- 
ance on earth, but taught his priests his will and com- 
mands, and by means of his holy black steed he dis- 
tributed oracles, ete. This steed governed by his hoofs 
the whole population, and no one would have dared 
to do anything to which it did not give favorable 
signs, His temple, made of huge wooden posts cov- 
ered with cloths, contained the largest part of all the 
spoils of war. Vast riches were heaped up here, and 
the superstitious dread of the people was a surer pro- 
tection than marble or granite, perhaps, would have 
been. ‘The destructive campaigns of Henry the Lion 
were the means of destroying all these temples, and 
closed to the world the inspection of the idols of their 
gods. 


Trim, Couscit or. Trim is the county town of 
Meath, situated on the river Boyne, about twenty-sev- 
en miles north-west of Dublin. It contains a national 
school, besides other public institutions; a handsome 
Roman Catholic chapel; the remains of Trim Castle; 
and the Yellow Tower, a part of St. Marv’s Abbey, re- 
built by the De Lacys in the 13th century. 

The council was held on the Sunday after St. Mat- 
thew’s Day (1291). Nicholas M‘Motissa, archbishop 
of Armagh, presided. The four archbishops, all the 
suffragan bishops, all the cathedral chapters, by their 
deputies, and the other orders and degrees of the clergy, 
unanimoasly agreed in this synod to maintain and de- 
fend each other in all courts, and before all judges, ec- 
clesiastical or secular, against all lay encroachments 
upon, and violations of, their rights, liberties, or cus- 
toms; and, further, amply to indemnify those of their 
messengers, executors of their orders, ete., who might. 
receive Joss or damage in the performance of their duty. 
Other articles of agreement were drawn up, pledging 
them to mutual co-operation in enforcing sentences of 
excommunication, etc. See Mant, Hist. of the Irish. 
Church, p. 17. 


TRIMMER 


Trimmer, SARAH, a zealous promoter of religious 
education in England, was born at Ipswich, Jan. 6, 1741. 
She was carefully educated, and while a resident of 
London passed her time in the society of Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Gregory Sharpe, and other eminent persons in the 
literary world. In her reading she was directed by her 
father. Becoming a mother of a large family of chil- 
dren, her current of thought was turned to education. 
Having experienced great success in the plan of educat- 
ing her own family, she naturally wished to extend that 
blessing to others, and this first induced her to become 
an author. She strenuously opposed the current of 
French and German infidelity and a lax education in- 
dependent of the history and truths of revelation. She 
was also an early promoter and supporter of Sunday- 
schools. She died Dec. 15,1810. Of her works, we re- 
fer to the last London edition: A bridgment of the New 
Test. (1852, 18mo) :— A bridgment of the Old Test. (1850, 
12mo) :—Help to the Unlearned in the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures (1805, 8vo; 2d ed. 1850, 2 vols. 12mo) :— 
New and Comprehensive Lessons on the New Test, (1849, 
18mo):—New and Comprehensive Lessons on the Old 
Test. (1849, 18mo) :—Pruyers and Meditations (1842, 
12mo; 2d ed. 1860) :—Sacred History (1782-85, 6 vols. 
12mo; 1841-49, 2 vols. 12mo ) :—Scripture Cutechism 
(1851, 2 vols. 12mo):—The Economy of Charity (1786 ; 
revised 1801) :—and many other works on history, edu- 
cation, etc. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Trimnell, CHARLES, bishop of Norwich and Win- 
chester, was born at Ripton-Abbots, England, Dec. 27, 
1663. He graduated with honor at Winchester Col- 
lege, and in 1688 was appointed preacher at Rolls, In 
1691 he was installed prebendary of Norwich, in 1694 
presented by the earl of Sunderland to the rectory of 
Bodington, and in 1698 installed archdeacon of Norfolk. 
About this time he was made chaplain in ordinary to 
queen Anne. Having no parochial duty in 1705, he 
for some time took charge of St. Giles’s parish, Nor- 
wich; and in October, 1706, was instituted to St. James's, 
Westminster. In January, 1707, Mr. Trimnell was elect- 
ed bishop of Norwich, and in August, 1721, he was 
transferred to the bishopric of Winchester. He died 
Aug. 15, 1728. He had a very serious turn of mind, 
and performed the duty of every station with the great- 
est exactness, His public life was characterized by 
great moderation and firmness of spirit. “He was a 
lover of peace and order both from judgment and in- 
clination; and, being a sincere friend to the Church 
of England, he constantly avowed those principles of 
toleration and indulgence which make that Church 
the glory of the Refurmation.” Bishop Trimnell pub- 
lished fifteen single Sermons, Letters, Charges, etc. 
(1697-1715). 


Trine Baptism. A mode of administering the 
sacrament, which was so universal in the primitive 
Church that some entertain no doubt of its being de- 
rived from apostolic tradition. The person baptized 
was thrice immersed, or water was thrice poured on 
him, in the name of the three persons of the Godhead. 
The reason of trine baptism was manifest: the three 
immersions showed the distinction of the three divine 
Persons, although the baptism was only one, in the name 
of the undivided Godhead—“ one baptism for the re- 
mission of sins.” ‘Thus in baptism the unity of the Di- 
vine Nature and the distinction of the three Persons are 
clearly implied and set forth. The first who departed 
from this usage was Eunomiusthe Arian. Trine baptism 
was according to the fiftieth apostolical canon, the bishop 
or presbyter who baptized with one immersion being or- 
dered to be deposed. In the 6th and 7th centuries one 
immersion in baptism was substituted by some in Spain 
for the ordinary rule of the Church, the Council of Tole- 
do (A.D. 683, canon 6) allowing single immersion in 
Spain, to avoid schism; but this innovation lasted for 
only a short period, the early usage being restored, and 
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remaining the rule of the Western Church. Single 
immersion has never been authorized by the Eastern 
Church. See Blunt, Dict. of Doct. and Hist. Theol. 8. v.3 
Landon, Manual of Councils, p. 582. 


Trine-God Controversy. In the churches 
over which Hincmar (q. v.), archbishop of Rheims, pre~- 
sided, he forbade the singing of the last words of a very 
ancient hymn— T'e trina Dettus, unuque poscimus (“ Of 
thee, trine Deity, yet one, we ask”)—on the ground that 
this phraseology subverted the simplicity of the Divine 
Nature, and implied the existence of three Gods. ‘The 
Benedictine monks would not obey this mandate of 
Hinemar; and one of their number, Ratramnus, wrote in 
defence of a trine Deity. Godeschalcus, hearing of this 
dissension while in prison, sent forth a paver, in which 
he defended the cause of his fellow-monks, For this he 
was accused by Hincmar of Tritheism, and was confut- 
ed in a book written expressly for that purpose. But 
this controversy soon subsided; and, in spite of Hinc- 
mar’s efforts, the words retained their place in the hymn. 
See Mosheim, Ch. Hist. bk. v, ch. ii, p. 94. 


Trinitarian Brothers, or ORDER oF THE Most 
Hoty Trinity for the Redemption of Captives, was found- 
ed by St. John of Matha, who was born at Faucon, Prov- 
ence, in 1154. When he first celebrated divine service, 
after his ordination, he beheld a vision of an angel in 
white, having a cross of red and blue on his breast, and his 
hands, crossed over each other, rested on the heads of 
two slaves who knelt on each side of him. He, with 
another holy man, Felix de Valois, arranged the insti- 
tution of a new order for the redemption of slaves. 
They went to Rome, and received the approval of Inno- 
cent III in 1198. They assumed the white habit, hav- 
ing on the breast a Greek cross of red and blue. They 
returned to France, and received from Gaucher de Cha- 
tillon lands in the province of Valois. The pope also 
gave them at Rome the church and convent of S. Maria 
della Navicella, on the Monte Celio. Honorius III con- 
firmed their rule, and in 1267 Clement IV approved of 
a change in their rules permitting them to purchase 
meat and own horses. They had at one time two hun- 
dred and fifty convents in France, three in Spain, forty- 
three in England, fifty-two in Ireland, besides others in 
Portugal, Italy, Saxony, Hungary, and Bohemia. In 
1594 the Barefooted branch of this order was begun by 
Jean Baptiste de la Conception in the convent of Valde, 
Spain. He was granted a bull by Clement VIII in 1598 
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to establish a reform in his order and lead them back to 
the ancient practice. ‘Ihe founders of the Trinitarians 
placed themselves under the protection of St. Radegun- 
da, queen of Clothaire V of France, who afterwards took 
the religious habit and founded a monastery at Poitiers, 
See Jameson, Leg. of Monastic Order's, p.217 sq.; Migne, 
Dict. des Ordres Relig. 8, v. 


Trinitarian Sisters. This order was founded at 
Valence in i615, and constituted a convent in 1696. They 
received letters patent from Louis in 1712, and were 
registered in Parliament in January, 1728. They es- 
tablished two hospitals, which were in 1802 devoted to 
the care of aged men and women. They have been 
quite flourishing since 1837, See Migne, Dict. des Or- 
dres Relig. 3 v. 





Trinitarian Nun. 


Trinitarians. A general name for all Christians 
who hold the doctrine of the divine Trinity (q. v.). 


Trinity. The doctrine of the Trinitv in the god- 
head includes the three following particulars, viz. (a) 
There is only one God, one divine nature; (b) but in 
this divine nature there is the distinction of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, as three (subjects or persons); 
and (c) these three have equally, and in common with 
one another, the nature and perfection of supreme di- 
vinity. It was the custom in former times for theolo- 
gians to blend their own speculations and those of others 
with the statement of the Bible doctrine. [It is custom- 
ary now to exhibit first the simple doctrine of the Bible, 
and afterwards, in a separate part, the speculations of 
the learned respecting it. 

I. The Biblical Doctrine.—It has always been allowed 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was not fully revealed 
before the time of Christ, and is clearly taught onlv in 
the New Test. Yet, while it is true (1) that if the New 
Test. did not exist we could not derive the doctrine of 
the Trinity from the Old Test. alone, it is equally true 
(2) that by the manner of God's revelation of himself in 


the Old Test. the way was prepared for the more full 


tlisclosure of his nature that was afterwards made. But 
(3) respecting the intimate connection of these persons, 
or respecting other distinctions which belong to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, there is nothing said in the Old 
Test. While in each particular text allusion is made 
to a trinity or plurality in God, vet these texts are so 
many in number and so various in kind that they im- 
press one with the opinion that such a plurality in God 
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is indicated in the Old Test., though it is not fully 
develuped or clearly defined. 

CI.) The texts of the Old Test. may be arranged in 
the following classes: i 

1. Those giving the names of God in the plural form, 
and thus seeming to indicate a plurality of his nature, 
of which TTN, "IT, p"wrIp are cited as examples; 
but as these may ‘be only the pluralis majestaticus of the 
Oriental languages, they afford no certain proof, 

2. Texts in which God speaks of himself in the plural. 
The plural in many of these cases can be accounted for 
from the use of the plural nouns DTT, "TN, etc. 
Philo thinks (De Opif. Mundi, p. 17) that in the ex- 
pression “ Let us make man” (Gen. i, 26), God addresses 
the angels, It is nut uncommon in Hebrew for kings 
to speak of themselves in the plural (1 Kings xii, 9; 2 
Chron. x, 9; Ezra iv, 18). In Isa. vi, 8 God asks, who 
will go for us (139), where the plural form may be ex- 
plained either as the plurulis majestaticus, or as denoting 
an assembly for consultation. 

3. Texts in which min (Jehovah) is distinguished 
from Dnb (Elohim). These texts do not, however, 
furnish any decisive proof; for in the simplicity of an- 
cient style the noun is often repeated instead of using 
the pronoun; and so, from Jehovah may mean from 
himself, etc. Further, the name DN (Elohim) is. 
sometimes given to earthly kings, and does not, there- 
fore, necessarily prove that the person to whom it is. 
given must be of the divine nature. 

4. Texts in which express mention is made of the- 
Son of God and of the Holy Spirit. 

(a.) Of the Son of God.—The principal text of this: 
class is Psa. ii, 7, “Thou art my son; this day have I 
begotten thee ;” comp. Psa. lxxii, 1; Ixxxix, 27. This. 
Psalm was understood by the Jews and by the writers. 
of the New Test. to relate to the Messiah. But the. 
name Son of God was not unfrequently given to kings;. 
it is not, therefore, nomen essentte, but dignitatis Messi- 
ane, The passage would then mean, “Thou art the- 
king (Messiah) of my appointment ; this day have I de-. 
clared thee such.” In this psalm, therefore, the Messiah. 
is rather exhibited as king, divinely appointed ruler and 
head of the Church, than as belonging to the divine 
nature, 

(b.) Of the Holy Spirit.—There are many texts of this. 
class, but none from which, taken by themselves, the- 
personality of the Holy Spirit can be proved. In these. 
texts the term Holy Spirit may mean (1) the divine 
nature in general; (2) particular divine attributes, as. 
omnipotence, knowledge, or omniscience; (3) the divine 
agency, which is its more common meaning. Isa. xlviii,. 
16, “And now Jehovah (the Father) and his Spirit 
(Holy Ghost) hath sent me” (the Messiah), is supposed: 
to teach the whole doctrine of the Trinity. But the. 
expression “and his Spirit” is used by the prophets to. 
mean the direct, immediate command of God.. To say, 
then, the Lord and his Spirit hath sent me is the same 
as to say, the Lord hath sent me by a direct, immediate. 
command. ; 

5. Texts in which three persons are expressly men- 
tioned, or in which there is a clear reference to the- 
number three (Numb. vi, 24; Psa. xxxiii, 6; Isa. vi, 3). 
But the repetition of the word Jehovah in the one text 
is not an undeniable proof of the Trinity; and in the 
other, the word of his mouth means nothing more than 
his command; and in the last text the threefold repeti- 
tion of the word holy may have been by three choirs, alk 
uniting in the last words, “The whole earth is full of thy 
glorv.” 

Thus it appears that none of the passages cited from 
the Old Test. in proof of the Trinity are conclusive when 
taken by themselves; but, as was before stated, when 
they are all taken together, they convey the impression 
that at least a plurality in the godhead was obscurely 
indicated in the Jewish Scriptures, 
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(IT.) Since we do not find in the Old Test. clear or 
decided proof upon this subject, we must now turn to 
the New Test. The texts relating to the doctrine of 
the Trinitv may be divided into two classes—those in 
which the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are mentioned 
in connection, and those in which these three subjects 
are mentioned separately, and in which their nature 
and mutual relation are more particularly described. 

1. The first class of texts, taken by itself, proves only 
that there are the three subjects named, and that there 
is a difference between them; that the Father in cer- 
tain respects differs from the Son, etc.; but it does not 
prove, by itself, that all the three belong necessarily to 
the divine nature, and possess equal divine honor. In 
proof of this, the second class of texts must be adduced. 
The following texts are placed in this class: 

Matt. xviii, 18-20. This text, however, taken by it- 
self, would not prove decisively either the personality 
of the three subjects mentioned, or their equaltty or di- 
vinily. For (a) the subject into which one is baptized 
is not necessarily a person, but may be a doctrine or re- 
ligion. (b) The person in whom one is baptized is not 
necessarily God, as 1 Cor. i, 13, “ Were ve baptized in 
the name of Paul?” (c) The connection of these three 
subjects does not prove their personality or equality. 
We gather one thing from the text, viz. that Christ 
considered the doctrine respecting Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost as a fundamental doctrine of his religion, 
because he requires all his followers to be bound to a 
profession of it when admitted by baptism into the 
Church. 

1 Pet. i, 2: “Elect according to the foreknowledge of 
God the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, 
unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ.” From what is here said of the Holy Spirit, it 
does not necessarily follow that he is a personal subject; 
nor, from the predicates here ascribed to Christ, that he 
is necessarily divine. This passage, therefore, taken by 
itself, is insufficient. 

2 Cor. xiii, 14, “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all.” Here we might infer, from 
the parallelism of the third member of the passage with 
the two former, the personality of the Holy Spirit; but 
we could not justly infer that they possessed equal au- 
thority, or the same nature. 

John xiv, 26 offers three different personal subjects, 
viz. the Comforter, the Father, and Christ; but it is not 
sufficiently proven from this passage that these three 
subjects have equal divine honor, and belong to one 
divine nature. 

Matt. iii, 16, 17 has been considered a very strong 
proof-text for the whole doctrine of the Trinity. But 
though three personal subjects are mentioned, viz. the 
voice of the Father, the symbol of the Holy Spirit, and 
Christ, yet nothing is here said respecting their nature. 

1 John v, 7, 8 are generally admitted to be spurious; 
and, even if allowed to be genuine, they do not deter- 
mine the nature and essential connection of the three 
subjects mentioned. 

2. We now turn to the second class of texts, viz. those 
in which the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are separate- 
ly mentioned, and in which their nature and mutual 
relation are taught. These texts prove (a) that the Son 
and Holy Spirit, according to the doctrine of the New 
Test., are divine, or belong to the one divine nature; 
and (5) that the three subjects are personal and equal. 

(1.) The Deity of the Father.—W hen the term Father 
is applied to God, it often designates the whole god- 
head, or the whole divine nature; as Oed¢ ò Tlarnp, 
1 Cor. viii, 4-6; John xvii, 1-3. He is often called 
Otòc wai Warnp, i.e. Osòç ó Narnp, or Oeòç öç tor 
Tlarnp, as Gal.i, 4. All the arguments, therefore, which 
prove the existence of God prove also the deity of the 
Father. 

(2.) The Deity of Christ.—To prove the deity of 
Christ we present three classes of texts. 
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(a.) The following are the principal texts in which 
divine names are given to Christ: 

John i, 1, 2. Christ is here called 6 Aóyoç (the 
Word), which signified among the Jews and other an- 
cient people, when applied to God, everything by which 
God reveuls himself to men, and makes known to them 
his will. Hence those who made known the divine 
will to men were called by the Hellenists Adyou. It 
was probably on this account that John declared Jesus 
to be the Logos which existed ¿v adpyy; that the Logos 
was with God, and the Logos was God. In this passage 
the principal proof does not lie in the word Adyoc, nor 
even in the word Oe'¢, which in a larger sense is often 
applied to kings and earthly rulers; but to what is 
predicated of the Adyog, viz. that he existed from eter- 
nity with God, that the world was made by him, ete. 

John xx, 28. Here Thomas, convinced at last that 
Christ was actually risen from the dead, thus addresses 
him, “My Lord and my God.” This must not be con- 
sidered. an exclamation of surprise or wonder, as some 
have understood it; for it is preceded by the phrase 
civey airy, “he said this to him.” ‘Thomas probably 
remembered what Jesus had often said respecting his 
superhuman origin (v, 8, 10, 17), and he now saw it all 
confirmed by his resurrection from the dead. 

Phil. ii, 6,“ Who, being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God.” There it is said 
of Christ that he is toa Os, Deo equalis ; not oporoc 
Oep, avriSeoc, SeoeixeXoc, similis Deo—terms applied 
by Homer to kings and heroes. The term igoc Osp, 
on the contrary, is never applied to a finite or created 
being. Hence the Jews (John v, 18) considered it as 
blasphemy in Christ. to make himself tcov Oey. 

John x, 28-30, “I and my Father are one.” These 
words are. not to be understood to denote so much an 
equality of nature as unanimity of feeling and purpose. 
Still the passage is quite remarkable; because Christ 
professes to do his work in common with his Father; 
and that is more than any man, prophet, or even angel 
is ever said in the Bible to do. That being one with 
God, therefore, which Jesus here asserts for himself is 
something peculiar, which belongs to him only as he is 
a being of a higher nature. 

Tit. ii, 13,“ We expect the glorious appearance,” etc. — 
In this passage, since roð is omitted before owrfpoc, 
both peyaXov Geov and owrijpo¢g must be construed in 
apposition with Inoov Xpiorov. Moreover, tripaveca 
is the word by which the solemn coming of Christ is 
appropriately designated. 

In some of the texts in which Christ is called the 
Son of God, the name is used in three different senses 
—[1] Messiah or king, a title very commonly given to 
the Messiah by the Jews (see Matt. xvi, 16; Luke ix, 
20; Matt. xxvii, 40; Luke xxiii, 35; see also Mark xiii, 
32; 1 Cor. xv, 28); [2] the higher nature of Christ 
(John v, 17 sq.; x, 30,33; xx, 31; Rom. i, 3,4); [3] he 
is also called the Son of God (Luke i, 35), to designate 
the immediate power of God in the miraculous pro- 
duction of his human nature. 

(6.) Texts in which divine attributes and works are 
ascribed to Christ. It is not necessary to find texts to 
prove that all the divine attributes are ascribed to 
Christ. These attributes cannot be separated; and if 
one of them is ascribed to Christ in the Bible, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that he must possess all the rest. 
The following attributes and works are distinctly as- 
cribed to Christ in the Scriptures: 

[i.] Eternity (John i, 1; viii, 58; xvii, 5; Col. i, 17). 

[ii.] Creation and preservation of the world (John i, 
1-3, 10; Col. i, 16; Heb. i, 10 [where Psa. cii, 26 is 
quoted and applied to Christ }; ii, 10). 

[ iii. ] Omntpotence is ascribed to Christ (Phil. iii, 21); 
omnisctence (Matt. xi, 27). He is described as the 
searcher of hearts, etc. (1 Cor. iv, 5). 

(c.) Texts in which divine honor is required for 
Christ. The following are the principal texts of this 
class: John, v, 23, “ All men should honor the Son, even 
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as they honor the Father;” Acts i, 24; vii, 59; 2 Cor. 
xii, 8, where Christ is approached in prayer; and those 
in which the apostles refer to Christ the texts of the 
Old Test. that speak of the honor and worship of God, 
e. g. Heb. i, 6 from Psa, xcvii,7; also Rom. xiv, 11 from 
Isa. xlv, 3; Phil. ii, 10; 2 Cor. v, 8-11; 2 Tim. iv, 17, 
18. 

(3.) The third point in the discussion of this doctrine 
is the personality and divinity of the Holy Spirit; for 
a full discussion of which see HoLY GHOST. 

II. History of the Doctrine.—Respecting the manner 
in which the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost make 
one God, the Scripture teaches nothing, since the sub- 
ject is of such a nature as not to admit of its being ex- 
plained to us.. It is therefore to be expected that theo- 
logians should differ widely in their opinions respecting 
it, and that in their attempts to illustrate it they should 
have pursued various methods. 

1. As Held by the Primitive Christians.—For the first 
age the Scripture is sufficient evidence of the Chris- 
tians’ practice. For, not to insist upon the precept of 
honoring the Son as they honored the Father; or the 
form of baptism, in which they were commanded to 
join the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in one act of 
worship; or the injunction to believe in the Son as they 
believed in the Father, let reference be made only to 
their example and practice. Stephen, the protomartyr, 
when he was sealing his confession with his blood, 
prayed to Christ, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” and 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge” (Acts vii, 59, 
60). Paul asserts that he baptized only in the name 
of Christ (1 Cor. i, 13). Notice also his constant use 
of the name of Christ in invocation. There is the well- 
known fact that the early believers were known as 
those who called on the name of Christ (Acts ix, 14, 21; 
1 Cor. i, 2; 2 Tim. ii, 22). 

2. As Held in the 2d and 3d Centurtes.—Towards the 
end of the Ist century, and during the 2d, many learned 
men came over both from Judaism aud paganism to 
Christianity. These brought with them into the Chris- 
tian schools of theology their Platonic ideas and phra- 
seologv, and they especially borrowed from the phi- 
losophical writings of Philo. As was very natural, 
they confined themselves, in their philosophizing re- 
specting the Trinity, principally to the Logos; connect- 
ing the same ideas with the name Acyo¢ as had been 
done before by Philo and other Platonists, Differing 
on several smaller points, they agreed perfectly in the 
following general views, viz.:. the Logos existed before 
the creation of the world; he was begotten, however, 
by God, and sent forth from him. By this Logos the 
Neo-Platonists understood the infinite understanding of 
God, belonging from eternity to his nature as a power, 
but that, agreeably to the divine will, it began to exist 
out of the divine nature. It is therefore different from 
God, and yet, as begotten of him, is entirely divine. 
By means of this Logos they supposed that God at first 
created, and now preserves and governs, the universe. 
Their views respecting the Holy Spirit are far less 
clearly expressed, though most of them considered him 
a substance emanating from the Father and the Son, 
to whom, on this account, divinity must be ascribed. 
These philosophical Christians asserted rather the di- 
tineness of the Son and Spirit, and their divine origin, 
than their equal deity with the Father. Justin Mar- 
tyr expressly declares that the Son is in God what 
the understanding (yvovc) is in man, and that the Holy 
Spirit is that divine power to act and execute which 
Plato calls apern. With this representation Theophi- 
lus of Antioch, Clemens of Alexandria, and Origen sub- 
stantially agree. According to Tertullian, the persons 
of the Trinity are gradus, forme, species unius Dei. 
Thus we find that the belief in the subordination of 
the Son to the Father, for which Arianism is the later 
name, was commonly received by most of those fathers 
of the 2d and 3d centuries who assented, in general, to 
the philosophy of Plato, Another class of learned, phi- 
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losophizing Christians substituted another theory on 
the subject of the Trinity, which, however, was none 
the less formed rather from their philosophical] ideas 
than from the instructions of the Bible. Among the 
writers of this class was Praxeas, of the 2d century, who 
contended that the Father, Son, and Spirit were not 
distinguished from each other as individual subjects; 
but that God was called Father, so far as he was crea- 
tor and governor of the world; Son (Adyog), so far as 
he had endowed the man Jesus with extraordinary 
powers, etc. He, in accordance with this view, denied 
any higher, pre-existing nature in Christ; and with him 
agreed Artemon, Noetus, and Beryllus of Bostra. Sa- 
bellius regarded the terms Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
as merely describing different divine works, and various 
modes of divine revelation. 

In the following table the writers of the first three 
centuries on the subject of the Trinity are ranged ac- 
cording to their opinions: 
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Among the terms introduced in the discussion of the 
doctrine of the Trinity during this period the following 
are the most common, viz. (1.) Tpiag, introduced by 
Theophilus of Antioch in the 2d century, and often used 
by Origen in the 3d century. ‘Tertullian translated it 
into Latin by the word trinitas, of which the English 
word is an exact rendering. (2.) Ovcia, drdorace. 
These terms were not sufficiently distinguished from 
each other by the Greek fathers of the 2d and 3d cen- 
turies, and were often used by them as entirely synony- 
mous. By the word ùrúóoracç, the older Greek fathers 
understood only a really existing subject, in opposition 
to a nonentity, or to a merely ideal existence; in which 
sense they also not unfrequently used the word ovcia. 
(3.) Persona, This word was tirst employed by Tertul- 
lian, and by it he means an individual, a single being, 
distinguished from others by certain peculiar qualities, 
attributes, and relations; and so he calls Pater, Filius, 
Spiritus Sanctus, tres persone (three persons), at the 
same time that he ascribes to them unitas substantia 
(unity of substance), because they belong to the divine 
nature (ovcia) existing from eternity. 

We call attention to the following as shedding light 
upon the practice of the Church during this period. 
Pliny, a judge under Trajan, in the beginning of the 
2d century took the confessions of some accused Chris- 
tians, and says, “ They declared that they were used to 
meet on a certain day before it was light, and, among 
other parts of their worship, sing a hymn to Christ as 
their God.” Polycarp (Ep. ad Philip. n. 12) joins God 
the Father and the Son together in his prayers for grace 
and benediction upon men. Justin Martvr answering, 
in his Second Apology, the charge of atheism brought 
against them by the heathen. answers. “ That they wor- 
shipped and adored still the God of righteousness and 
his Son, as also the Holy Spirit of prophecy.” Athe- 
nagoras answers the charge of atheism after the same 
manner. Similar testimony is afforded by the writings 
of Lucian the heathen, Theophilus of Antioch, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, Novatian, and others, illustrating 
the practice of the Church in paying divine honors to 
the Son and Holy Spirit. 

3. The Trinity as Held in the 4th Century.—It had al- 
ready been settled, by many councils held during the 
3d century, and in the symbols which they had adopted 
in opposition to Sabellius and Paul of Samosata, that 
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the Father must be regarded as really distinguished 
from the Son, and the Holy Spirit as distinguished from 
both. The relation, however, of the three persons of 
the Trinity, and the question in what the distinction 
between them properly consists, not having been dis- 
cussed, these subjects were left undetermined by the de- 
cisions of councils and symbols. Different opinions pre- 
vailed, and learned men were left to express themselves 
according to their convictions, 

Origen and his fullowers maintained, against the Sa- 
bellians, that there were in God rpeig vroordoetg (three 
persons). but uia obocia (one substance) common to the 
three. Few had as yet taught the entire equality of 
these three persons, but had allowed, in accordance with 
their Platonic principles, that the Son, though belong- 
ing to the divine nature, was yet subordinate to the 
Father. In the beginning of the 4th century, Alex- 
ander of Alexandria, and Athanasius, his successor, at- 
tempted to unite the hypotheses of Origen and Sabel- 
lius, thinking that the truth lay between the two ex- 
tremes, Athanasius stated the personal distinction of 
the Father and the Son to be that the furmer was with- 
out beginning and unbegotten, while the latter was eter- 
nally begotten by the Father, and equally eternal with 
the Father and the Spirit. 

Arius, about 320, disputed the doctrine taught by Al- 
exander, viz. ¿v rpiade provdda eivat, and so favored 
the Sabellian theory. As the controversy proceeded, 
Arius declared, in opposition to Sabellius, that there 
were not only three persons in God, but that these were 
unequal in glory (dd6Zar¢ oùx Sporac); that the Father 
alone was supreme God (ayévynroc), and God in a 
higher sense than the Son; that the Son derived his 
divinity from the Father before the creation of the 
world, and that he owed his existence to the divine 
will; and that the Holy Spirit was likewise divine in a 
sense inferior to that in which the Father is so. In op- 
position to all the Arian, and various other theories, 
Athanasius and his followers zealously contended. They 
succeeded, at a general council at Nice in 325, in hav- 
ing a symbol adopted which was designed to be thence- 
forward the only standard of orthodoxy. This symbol 
was confirmed by the council held at Constantinople in 
381, under Theodosius the Great. The distinctions es- 
tablished at Nice and Constantinople were often re- 
enacted at various succeeding councils. Many urged, 
in opposition, that trithetsm (q. v.) was the inevitable 
consequence of the admission of these distinctions, but 
they, nevertheless, remained in force. The council 
adopted the word ópooúooç (consubstantiality), explain- 
ing themselves thus: The Son was not created, but eter- 
nally generated from the nature of the Father, and is 
therefore in all respects equal to him, and no more dif- 
ferent, as to nature, from God than a human son is from 
his father, and so cannot be separated from the Father. 
All that they meant to teach by the use of this word 
was that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit had the di- 
vine nature and divine perfections so in common that 
one did not possess more and another less; without as- 
serting, however, that there were three Gods: in short, 
that in the Godhead there were tres distincti, unitate es- 
sentiæ conjuncti, See CREED, NICENE. 

The characteristics by which the persons of the Trin- 
ity may be distinguished from each other under this 
view belong to two classes. 

(1.) Internal (“ characteres interni”). These are dis- 
tinctive signs arising from the internal relation of the 
three persons in the Godhead to each other. and indi- 
cating the mode of the divine existence. The follow- 
ing distinctions are derived from the names Father, 
Son, and Spirit, and from some other Bible phraseology : 
(a.) The Father generates the Son, and emits the Holy 
Spirit, generat Filium, spirat Spiritum Sanctum; and 
possesses, therefore, as his personal attributes, generatio 
activa and spiratio activa. (b.) The Son is generated 
by the Father—Filii est generari non generare. The 
Son, therefore, possesses as his personal attributes filia- 
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tio, generatio passiva ; and also, as he is supposed to emit 
the Spirit in conjunction with the Father, spirutio ac- 
tiva. (c.) The Holy Spirit neither generates nor is gen- 
erated, but proceeds from the Father and the Son—Sp7- 
ritus Sanctus est, nec generare nec generart, sed proce- 
dere, In regard to the Holy Spirit, there was nothing 
decided, during the first three centuries, by ecclesiastical 
authority respecting his nature, the characteristics of 
his person, or his relation to the Father and the Son. 
Nor was anything more definite, with regard to his nat- 
ure and his relation to the other persons of the Trinitv, 
than what has already been stated, established by the 
council at Nice, or even by that at Constantinople. To 
believe in the Holy Ghost—ro otv Tarpi kai Yip ovu- 
mwpockuroupevey, and ¿k roù Iarpòç txmopevépevoy— 
was all that was required in the symbol there adopted. 
But there were many, especiallv in the Latin Church, who 
maintained that tne Holy Spirit did not proceed from 
the Father only, but also from the Son. They appealed 
to John xvi, 13, and to the texts where the Holy Spirit 
is called the Spiri of Christ, e. g. Rom. viii, 9. To this 
doctrine the Greeks were, for the most part, opposed, be- 
cause they did not find that the New Test. ever ex- 
pressly declared that the Spirit proceeded from the Son. 
It prevailed, however, more and more in the Latin 
Church; and when in the 5th and 6th centuries the 
‘Ariaus urged it as an argument against the equality of 
Christ with the Father, that the Holy Spirit proceeded 
from the Father only, and not from the Son, the Catho- 
lic churches began to hold more decidedly that the Holy 
Spirit proceeded from both, and insert the adjunct Fili- 
oque after Pautre in the Symbolum Niceno-Constantino- 
politanum. 

(2.) External (* characteres externi”). These are 
characteristics of the persons of the Trinity arising from 
the works of the Deity relating to objects extrinsic to 
itself, and called opera externa, stve ad extra. They 
are twofold: (a.) Opera Det economica, those institu- 
tions which God has founded for the salvation of the 
human race. The Father sent his Son to redeem men 
(John iii, 16, 17), and gives or sends the Holy Spirit 
(xiv, 26). The Son is sent from the Father, etc., and 
sends the Holy Spirit from the Father (xv, 26). The 
Holy Spirit formed the human nature of Christ (Luke 
i, 35) and anointed it (Acts x, 38), i. e. endowed it with 
gifts; and is sent into the hearts of men, and carries- 
them forward towards moral perfection. (b.) Opera Det 
attributiva, such divine works as are common to the 
three persons, but which are frequently ascribed to one 
of the three. To the Father are ascribed the decree to 
create the world, the actual creation, and the preserva- 
tion of it. To the Son, also, the creation, preservation, 
and government of the world are ascribed; also the rais- 
ing of the dead and judgment. ‘To the Holy Spirit are 
ascribed the immediate revelation of the divine will to 
the prophets, the continuation of the great work of sal- 
vation commenced by Christ, and the communication 
and application to men of the means of grace. 

4. History of the Doctrine since the Reformation.~ 
Nearly all the writers upon the subject of the Trinity 
since the Reformation belong to some one of the general 
classes already mentioned. We present several theo- 
ries, 

(1.) Some have attempted to illustrate and explain 
this doctrine by philosophy; and not a few have gone 
so far as to think they could prove the Trinity a priori, 
and that reason alone furnishes sufficient arguments for 
its truth. Others, again, looked to reason for nothing 
more than an illustration of this factor of the divine ex- 
istence. Inthe latter class may be placed Philip Me- 
lancthon, who, in his Loci Theologict, thus explained the 
Trinity: “God from his infinite understanding produces 
thought, which is the image of himself. To this thought 
he imparted personal existence, which, bearing the im- 
press of the Father, is his likeness and resemblance. and 
hence called by John Adyog. This illustration of the 
Trinity was received without offence or suspicion, until 
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the heresy which lurks beneath it was detected and ex- 
posed by Flacius. The latest attempt to explain the 
Trinity in this manner may be found in the Berliner 
Monatsschrif?, Sept. 1790, § 280, in an article written 
by Schwab of Stuttgart, who refers to the accidents of 
space, viz. length, breadth, and thickness, as an illustra- 
tion of the Trinity. Among those who supposed that 
the Trinity could be mathematically proved were Bar- 
tholomew Keckerman, in his Systema Theologicum ; 
Peter Poiret, and Daries, who published an essay Jn qua 
Pluralitas Personarum in Deittate,... Methodo Mathe- 
maticorum, Demonstratur (Leovardis, 1735, 8vo). 

(2.) Others have expressed themselves so boldly on 
the subject of the Trinity that they have seemed to ap- 
proximate towards tritheism; in which class we may 
mention Matthew Gribaldus of Padua, in the 16th cen- 
tury, who maintained that the divine nature consisted 
of three equally eternal spirits, between whom, however, 
he admitted a distinction in respect to rank and perfec- 
tions, 

(3.) Some modern writers have inclined to adopt the 
Sabellian theory, among whom were Servetus (q. v.), 
Grotius, Silne Sucre; Stephen Nye, Doctrine of the 
Trinity (Lond. 1701). In this class we place the hy- 
pothesis of Le Clerc, that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit designate the different moditications of the di- 
vine understanding, and the plans which God forms. 
This is the error into which Weigel and Jacob Böhme 
fell. Many of the modern German theologians have so 
explained the Trinity as to lose the idea of three divine 
persons, for which they have substituted either three 
distinct powers or attributes (as Meier, Seiler, Claudius, 
and Toéliner), or a threefold agency in God—three eternal 
actions distinct from each other (as S. G. Schlegel, Kant, 
Tieftrunk, Daub, Schelling, De Wette, and Fessler). 

(4.) The A rian theory has also found advocates among 
Protestant theologians, especially those of the 18th cen- 
tury (e. g. Whiston, Harwood, and Wettstein); but the 
system which has met with the most approbation is 
that more refined subordinationism taught by Samuel 
Clarke, Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity (Lond. 1712). 

(5.) The Socinians or Photinians. The founders of 
this sect were Lelius Socinus and his nephew Faustus 
Socinus (q. v.), who brought over considerable numbers 
to their doctrine in Poland and Transylvania. 

(6.) A new theory on the Trinity was proposed by 
Dr. Urlsperger, Kurzgefasstes System seines Vortrags 
vore Gottes Dreyeintykeit (Augsburg, 1777, 8v0). He en- 
deavored to unite the three theories—the Arian, Sabel- 
lian, and Nicene—by making a distinction between tri- 
nitas essentialis, the internal threefold distinction neces- 
sarily belonging to the divine nature, and trinitas @eco- 
nomica, the three persons revealed to us in the work of 
redemption. 

It is proper to say that “the conclusion is obvious 
that, while we are taught by the Scriptures to believe 
in three equal subjects in the Godhead, who are de- 
scribed as persons, we are still unable to determine in 
what manner or in what sense these three have the di- 
vine nature so in common that there is only one God” 
(Knapp, Christ. Theology, § 34-44). See Person. 

III. Practical Value of the Christian Doctrine of the 
Trinity.—The idea of q triune being—Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost—is not by any means to be considered as 
separate from that of the nature and attributes of God. 
This apparent tritheism can be considered as the con- 
clusion of true deism, and as a safeguard in the most 
momentous questions, Polytheism, pantheism, and du- 
alism have been to some extent employed to vivify and 
prove the truth of religion; but we would present the 
practical advantages of the doctrine of the Trinity in 
quite a different manner: not as serving merely to prove 
another proposition without being also true in itself, but 
as aiding us in arriving at the knowledge of God’s nat- 
ure with an efficacy which is essentially inherent to its 
objective and permanent recognition. God may be con- 
sidered either as not true or lofty enough, or not good 
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and holy enough, or not essentially active enough; these 
may be considered the possible faults of a given system 
of deism. So long, then, as it distinguishes only between 
God and the world, and not between God himself, it re- 
tains always a tendency either to return to pantheism 
or to deny the existence of an absolute being. An ab- 
solute safeguard against atheism, polytheism, panthe- 
ism, or dualism cannot be found except in the doctrine 
of the Trinity; for the distinction existing between the 
Divine Being and the world is better made and observed 
as an absolute one by those who worship the triune God 
than by those who do not. Those monotheistic systems 
which were the most strenuously opposed to the idea 
ofa Trinity, such as Judaism and Mohammedanism, 
have, by reason of their dryness and emptiness, led to 
the grossest pantheism. 

From the doctrine that the Word, who was God, be- 
came flesh, follows the necessity of considering God as 
personally united with sinless humanity, but at the same 
time, also, the necessity of drawing a clear distinction 
between the divine essence and mere human nature. 
Faith in the everlasting holy love, which is God, can 
only be rendered theoretically and practically perfect by 
the knowledge of the perfect, eternal object of the self- 
consciousness and love of God; i.e. by the thought of 
the love of God for his only begotten Son. Finally, 
the idea of the fulness of God’s creative and imparting 
nature can only be preserved from diminishing by the 
Trinitarian doctrine of a Holy Ghost. Whatever diffi- 
culties may result from the Christian idea of different 
divine persons, when brought into connection with the 
personality of the divine essence, the apparent contra- 
diction is yet susceptible of a solution; even when we 
do not consider that the Primitive Church did not, for 
a long time, recognise these three persons but as only 
(OvOTNHTEC, VToTTAacELC, etc. 

The Latin Church alone has, since Augustine, sanc- 
tioned the expression persone in the Symbolum Qui- 
cunque. Augustine himself said, yet, “ Tres persone, si 
ita dicende sunt.” Some consider the Trinity as essen- 
tial to constitute the perfect personality, and employ the 
metaphysics of consciousness as an analogical proof there- 
of (see Schneider, Célestin, drei geistliche Gespräche ii, d, 
Personen d. Gottheit [1834], i). Others refuse to recog- 
nise the real personality of God in any but one of the so- 
called hypostases: namely, in the Logos, the Son. Such 
is Swedenborg. Others still hold peculiar opinions. At 
any rate, we are obliged, according to the clear sense of 
Scripture, to seek not only the Trias in the subjectivity 
of the representation, nor exclusively in the economy of 
revelation, but also recognise that immediate faith does 
here contain within itself the germ of endless specula- 
tion; not only because every theological system of an- 
tiquity, from the time when, as reflecting gnosis, it rose 
above the myths, shows certain higher theogonical ideas 
(in the sense in which Nitzsch has presented it in a his- 
torical and critical manner in his Theol. Stud. ch. i), nor 
merely because the Christian theologians of all times 
have made a certain rational understanding of this mys- 
tery possible and found it necessary. It is even essen- 
tially necessary for the Biblical theologian to recognise 
in the notion of the Logos—who is with God and is 
God, the precreative image of God, the inmost spirit of 
God who knew God—the elements of essential, imma- 
nent Trinity. For those only retain the trace of Bibli- 
cal theogony who, in all attempts at explaining it, keep 
in view the notion of the self-knowledge and self-love 
of God, or of the distinction between the self-concealing 
and self-revealing God. Twesten has latterly greatly 
perfected the philosophy of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
both in its history and in its essence; firat by placing 
the Trinity card rév amoxadiWewe rpórov, as subor- 
dinate to the analogical and philosophical interpreta- 
tion; but then, again, cara rpórov vmapkewe, and 
shows the connection between both interpretations. In 
the first case, he seeks a mediation between the ens ab- 
solutum and the finite world which yet reveals the infi- 
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nite, and this he finds in the primordial, creative thought 
of God. But revelation cannot take place except towards 
discerning beings, and finite beings cannot know God 
save through God. ‘This argument presents the three 
notions of God, Logos, and Spirit, yet forming still but 
one godhead. Such as God reveals himself, such, how- 
ever, he is. This leads us to another consideration, viz. 
that the ego, in order to possess a real, living personali- 
ty, must not only become dually contradistinguished 
within itself, but also, by a third process, reflectively act 
on itself as a third subject, and be conscious of itself as 
being a perfect image of self. This manner of treating 
this mystery, by analogy, is neither accidental nor gra- 
tuitous, since, according to Scripture, human nature is 
also analogous to the divine. Tertullian and Augustine 
had themselves established their theories already on 
this basis. 

IV. Literature.—This is immensely copious, We can 
here refer only to a few leading authorities. See Baur, 
Hist. of Doctrines; Burris, The Trinity (Chicago, 1874) ; 
Cunningham, Hist. Theology, i, 267; Lamson, Origin of 
Trinity; Lessing, Das Christenthum und die Vernunft 
(Berlin, 1784, 8vo); Marheinecke, Grundlehren der christl. 
Dogm. p. 129,370 (ibid. 1819) ; Mattison, The Trinity and 
Modern Arianism (18mo0); Morus, Commentary; Mos- 
heim, Leben Servet’s (Helmst. 1748, 8vo); Meier, His- 
torical Development of the Trinity; Neander, ii, 2, 
891; Sailer, Theorie des Weisen (Spottes, 1781, 8vo); 
Walch, Historia Controrersie Grecorum Latinorum- 
que de Processione Spiritus Sancti (Jenæ, 1751, 8vo); 
Ziegler, Geschichisentwickelung des Dogma vom heiligen 
Geist. For further literature see Biblioth. Sac. (1844- 
78), index to vol. i-xxx; Dantz, Wörterbuch der theol. 
Literatur, s. v. “ Trinität:” Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. col. 
268, 1446, 1719-1722; Poole, Jndex to Period. Lit, s. v. 
“Trinity.” l 

TRINITY, HeatHen Norioxs or. In examining 
the various heathen philosophies and mythologies, we 
find clear evidence of a belief in a certain sort of trinity, 
and vet something very different from the Trinity of 
the Bible. 

In the Egyptian mythology, the powers of the Su- 
preme Being as the producer, the producing, and the 
produced were symbolized by deities who were respec- 
tively father, mother, and child of each other. Every 
Egyptian town had its local triad, but the most famous 
was the great Theban triad of Amen-ra, Maut, and 
Khousu. Sometimes the king himself, as a god, made 
the third member of the triad. These combinations of 
divine properties must not be confounded with the dog- 
ma of a trinity either of creator, preserver, and destroy- 
er, as in Hindd mythology, or of Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier of the Christian faith. The Babylonian my- 
thology offers a trinity, each member of the triad hav- 
ing his own wife or consort. At the head of this trin- 
ity stands Anu, representing abstract divinity. He ap- 
pears as an original principle; the primeval chaos, the 
god of time, and the world—uncreated matter issuing 
from the fundamental principle of all things. A com- 
panion deity with Anu is Hea, god of the sea and of 
Hades. He is lord of generation and of all human be- 
ings; he animated matter and rendered it fertile, and 
inspired the universe with life. The third member of 
this triad was Bel (Elu, Enu, Kaptu), the demiurgus 
and ruler of the organized universe. There were also 
second and third trinities descending from the first, but 
becoming more and more defined in character, and as- 
suming a decidedly sidereal aspect. 

The system of Plato may be thus stated: God first 
produced the ideal world, i. e. his infinite understanding 
conceived of the existence of the world, and formed the 
plan of creation. The real world was then formed after 
this ideal world as its model; and this was done by unit- 
ing the soul of the world with matter, by which the 
world became an animated, sensitive, rational creature 
—guided, pervaded, and held together by this rational 
soul. The three principles of Plato were (a) the Su- 
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preme God, whom he calls TIarnp; (b) the divine un- 
derstanding, which he calls vovc, \dyoc, owrnp, copia; 
and (c) the soul of the world. These views are devel- 
oped in his Timæus, etc. The Neo-Platonists eagerly 
embraced these ideas of Plato, and during the 2d and 
3d centuries seemed to labor to outdo one another in 
explaining, defending, and more fully developing them. 
They not only widely differ from Plato, but often dis- 
agree among themselves in their mode of thinking and 
in their phraseology. 

While the Jews who resided in Palestine were satis- 
fied with their Pharisav-Rabbinic theology, and looked 
for their Messiah as a religious reformer, this was not 
the case with those residing elsewhere, who had been 
educated under the influence of the Grecian philosophy. 
These abandoned the expectation of a future Messiah, 
or regarded his kingdom as entirely of a moral nature. 
Among them the theory of the Aóyoç is found as early 
as the Ist century. The Adyog they regarded as ex- 
isting before the Creation, and as the instrument 
through whom God made all things. See Knapp, 
Christ. Theol. p. 145 8q.; Lenormant, Chald. Magic, 
ch.ix; Smith, Chald. Account of Genesis ; Tholuck, Die 
speculative Trinitdtslehre der neuern Orientalen (Berlin, 
1826, 8vo). 


Trinity, FRATERNITY OF THE, a religious society 
instituted at Rome by Philip Neri in 1548, They had 
charge of the pilgrims who were constantly coming to 
Rome from all parts of the world. Pope Panl IV gave 
them the Church of St. Benedict, near which they 
built a large hospital, and in which there was also 
a college of twelve priests for the instruction of pil- 
grims. 

Trinity Sunday, the octave day of the feast of 
Pentecost. The introduction of this day into the cal- 
endar is of comparatively recent date, it being estab- 
lished by pope Benedict XI, A.D. 1305. It is probable 
that the zeal of many Christians against the use of 
images in the 8th and 9th centuries may have been the 
first cause of the appointment of a distinct day for medi- 
tating upon the nature of the Holy Trinity in unity, or 
the one true God, as distinguished from all idols, The 
reason for its late introduction is that in the creed of 
the Church, and in its psalms, hymns, and doxologies, 
great prominence was given to this doctrine, and it was 
thought that there was no need to set apart a particular 
day for that which was done every day. 


Triphysites (from rpéic, three, and picetc, natures), 
those divines who, at the fourteenth and fifteenth 
councils of Toledo, A.D. 684, 688, carried their oppo- 
sition to the Monophysites and Mouothelites to such 
an extreme that they declared a belief not only in 
Christ’s distinct divine and human natures, but also 
in a third nature resulting from the union of the 
two. 


Triplet, a window of three lights. Many such 
occur in the First Pointed style, the centre light be- 
ing usually longer or more elevated than the two side 
lights. 


Trip’olis (1 TpimoXtc), the Greek name of a city 
of great commercial importance, which served at one 
time as a point of federal union for Aradus, Sidon, and 
Tyre (hence the name the threefold city), which each 
had here its special quarter. What its Phoenician 
name was is unknown; but it seems not impossible that 
it was Kadytis, and that this was really the place cap- 
tured by Necho, of which Herodotus speaks (ii, 159 ; iii, 
5). Kadytis is the Greek form of the Syrian Aedutha, 
“the holy,” a name of which a relic still seems to sur- 
vive in the Nahr- Kadish, a river that runs through 
Tarabalis, the modern representative of Tripolis, Al 
ancient federations had for their place of meeting some 
spot consecrated to a common deity, and just to the 
south of Tripolis was a promontory which went by the 
name of Oeov mpc owTor. . 
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It was at Tripolis that, in the year B.C. 351, the plan 
was concocted for the simultaneous revolt of the Phe- 
nician cities and the Persian dependencies in Cyprus 
against the Persian king Ochus. Although aided by a 
league with Nectanebus, king of Egypt, this attempt 
failed, and in the sequel a great part of Sidon was 
burned and the chief citizens destroyed. Perhaps the 
importance of Tripolis was increased by this misfortune 
of its neighbor, for soon after, when Alexander invaded 
Asia, it appears as a port of the first order, After the 
battle of Issus, some of the Greek officers in Darius’s 
service retreated thither, and not only found ships 
enough to carry themselves and eight thousand soldiers 
away, but a number over and above, which they burned 
in order to preclude the victor from an immediate pur- 
suit of them (Arrian, ii, 13). The destruction of Tyre 
by Alexander, like that of Sidon by Ochus, would nat- 
urally tend rather to increase than diminish the impor- 
tance of Tripolis as a commercial port. When Deme- — 
trius Soter, the son of Seleucus, succeeded in wresting Coins of Tripolis. 

Syria from the young son of Antiochus (B.C. 161), he) Triptych, a picture with two folding - doors, set 
landed there and made the place the base of his opera- over altars, The centre panel usually contains the 
tions. It is this circumstance to which allusion is made chief subject. In the illustration (from the pencil of 
in the only passage in which Tripolis is mentioned in , Mr. A. Welby Pugin) the triptych is a kind of cup- 
the Bible (2 Macc. xiv, 1). The prosperity of the city, | board with fulding-doors, containing a throned figure 





so far as appears, continued duwn to the middle of the 
6th century of the Christian æra. Dionysius Perie- 
getes applies to it the epithet Aczapny in the 8d cen- 
tury. In the Peutinger Table (which probably was 
compiled in the reign of the emperor 
Theodosius), it appears on the great road 
along the coast of Phoenicia, and at Ortho- 
sia (the next station to it northwards) the 
roads which led respectively into Mesopo- 
tamia and Cilicia branched off from one 
another. ‘The possession of a good har- 
bor in so important a point for land traffic 
doubtless combined with the richness of 
the neighboring mountains in determin- 
ing the original choice of the site, which 
seems to have been a factory for the pur- 
poses of trade established by the three 
great Phoenician cities. Each of these 
held a portion of Tripolis surrounded by a 
fortified wall, like the Western nations at 
the Chinese ports; but in A.D. 543 it was 
laid in ruins by the terrible earthquake 
which happened in the month of July of 
that year, and overthrew Tyre, Sidon, Be- 
rytus, and Byblus as well. On this occa- 
sion the appearance of the coast was much 
altered. A large portion of the promonto- 
ry Theuprosopon (which in the Christian 
times had its name, from motives of piety, 
changed to Lithoprosupon) fell into the sea, 
and, by the natural breakwater it consti- 
tuted, created a new port, able to contain a 
considerable number of large vessels, The 
ancient Tripolis was finally destroved by 
the sultan El-Mansfir in A.D. 1289, and 
the modern Tarabalûs is situated a couple 
of miles distant to the east, and is no long- 
era port. El-Myna, which is perhaps on 
the site of the ancient Tripolis, is a small fishing village. 
Tarabalûs contains a population of fifteen or sixteen 
thousand inhabitants, and is the centre of one of the four 
pashalics of Syria. It exports silk, tobacco, galls, and 
oil, grown in the lower parts of the mountain at the foot 
of which it stands, and performs, on a smaller scale, the 
part which was formerly taken by Tripolis as the entre- 
pot for the productions of a most fertile region (Diod. 
Sic. xvi, 41; Strabo, xvi, 2; Vossius ad Melam, i, 12; 
Theophanes, Chronographia, sub anno 6043). For the 
modern place, see Pococke, ii. 146 8q.; Maunirell, p. 26; 
Burckhardt, p. 163 sq.; Porter, Handbook, p. 542; Bide- 
ker, Pulestine, p. 509 sq. (where a map is given). See 
PHenicia. i 





of the Virgin Mary crowned, and holding her divine 
child in her lap. A figure of Peter on one side and of 
Paul on the other are painted on the inner panels of the 
doors. 
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Triquetral (three-cornered), a censer used by bish- 
op Andrewes, in which the clerk put incense at the read- 
ing of the first lesson. 


Trisacramentarians, a controversial name giv- 
en to those reformers who maintained that there are 
three sacraments necessary to salvation, viz. bap- 
tism, the Lord's supper, and absolution. This opin- 
ion was held by some Lutherans at Leipsic, and was 
authoritatively set forth as a doctrine of the Church 
of England in the Institution of a Christian Man 
(1562). 


Trisagion (rpísayıov, thrice holy) was so called 


| because of the thrice repeating “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
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God of hosts,” in imitation of the seraphim in the vision 
of Isaiah. The original of this hymn was “ Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of hosts! heaven and earth are full of 
thy glory, who art blessed forever. Amen.” Thus it 
is in the Constitutions, and frequently in Chrysostom. 
Afterwards the Church added some words to it, and 
sang it in this form: “Aywog 6 Otòôe, dytog Toxvpoç, 
adyw¢g adavarog, tdénooy uðs (“Holy God, holy 
Mighty, holy Immortal, have mercy upon us”). ‘The 
hymn is attributed to the patriarch Proclus, in the 4th 
century. ‘Theodosius the younger ordered it to be sung 
in the liturgy, after his vision of a child chanting it 
during an earthquake at Constantinople. Later still, by 
Anastasius the emperor, or by Peter Enapheus, bishup 
of Antioch, the following words were added: 6 oravpw- 
Seic dv nade (“that was crucified for us”). This was 
done to oppose the heresy of the Theopaschites (q. v.), 
which was, in effect, to say that the whole Trin- 
ity suffered, because this hymn was commonly applied 
to the whole Trinity. To avoid this inconvenience, 
Calandio, bishop of Antioch, in the time of Zeno the 
emperor, made another addition to it of the words 
“Christ our King,” reading it thus: “Holy God, holy 
Mighty, holy Immortal, Christ our King, that wast cru- 
citied for us, have mercy on us.” ‘These additions occa- 
sioned much confusion in the Eastern Church, while 
the Constantinopolitans and Western Church stiffly re- 
jected them. It was chiefly sung in the middle of the 
communion service, though sometimes it was used on 
other occasions, After the preface this hymn was al- 
ways sung, and, according to Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrys- 
ostom, and the second Council of Vaison, also at all 
masses, matin lenten, or of the dead.— Bingham, Christ. 
Antig. bk. xiv, ch. ii, § 3. 


Trisantia, a medieval term for (1) a cloister, or 
(2) a place of retreat for religious persons where medi- 
tations are made.—Lee, Gloss. of Liturg. Terms, s. v. 


Triscil{de, a sect of Sabellian heretics mentioned 
by Philaster (Hær. c. xciii), Augustine (Her. c. Ixxiv), 
and Preedestinatus (Her.c. xxiv) as maintaining the 
opinion that the divine nature is composed of three parts, 
one of which is named the Father, the second part the 
Son, and the third the Holy Ghost; and that the union 
of these three parts constitutes the Trinity. Philaster, 
in condemning this heresy, uses expressions very similar 
to some in the Athanasian hymn, “ Ergo est vera per- 
sona Patris que misit Filium, et est vera persona quae 
advenit de Patre, et est vera persona Spiritus que a 
Filio et Patre missa est.” 


Tritheim (Lat. Trithemius ), JOHANN, a German 
historian and theologian, was born at Trittenheim, near 
Treves, Feb. 1, 1462, being the only son of John of 
Heidenberg and Elizabeth of Longway. His early ed- 
ucation was conducted in a desultory manner, but in 
1482 he entered the Benedictine abbey at Spanheim, 
where the next year he was elected abbot, and admin- 
istered its affairs with great zeal. In 1506 he ex- 
changed this position for a similar one in the abbey of 
Würzburg, where he remained till his death, Dec. 27, 
1516. His many learned writings are enumerated in 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. The principal ones 
are, De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis (1492) :—Polygraphia 
(1518) :—Stenographia (1531). 

Tritheists, a sect which appeared in the 6th cen- 
tury, and which taught that the Father, Son, and Spirit 
were three coequal, distinct Beings, united by one com- 
mon will and purpose. This sect was divided into the 
Philoponists and Cononites, according to the names of 
their respective leaders, who agreed in the doctrine of 
the three Persons in the Godhead, but differed in some 
opinions concerning the resurrection of the body. Hav- 
ing made this change in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
they made another change answerable to it in the form 
of baptism—baptizing in the name of three unoriginated 
principles, as three Sons, three Paracletes, As a conse- 
quence of asserting three unbegotten principles, they 
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made three Fathers, three Sons, and three Holy Ghosts, 
which was a Trinity of trinities. - 

Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. c. xvi) attributes the ori- 
gin of Tritheism in its broadest form to Marcion, and 
Hilary (De Synod. xxii, 56) associates it with the her- 
esy of Photinus. The Tritheists of the 6th century did 
not hold the opinion in its broad form, and would have 
shrunk from any such statement as that there are three 
Gods. ‘The Tritheism of the 6th century was revived 
by Roscelin in the 11th, and his Nominalistic opinion 
that the name God is the abstract idea of a genus con- 
taining the three Persons called Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost was opposed by Anselm (De Fide Trinitat. etc.), 
and was condemned by the Council of Soissons, A.D. 
1002. In 1691 the heresy was revived by Dr. Sherlock 
(A Vindication of the Doctrine of the Holy and Ever- 
blessed Trinity). In asermon delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (1695), the preacher maintained the 
theory of Dr. Sherlock that “there are three infinite 
distinct minds and substances in the Trinity,” and that 
“the three Persons in the Trinity are three distinct 
infinite minds or spirits, and three individual sub- 
stances.” These propositions were condemned by the 
authorities of the university. The speculation of 
Hutchinson in the last century was very similar in its 
logical consequences to that of the older Tritheists. 
See Bingham, Christ, Antig. bk. xi, ch. iii, § 4; Blunt, 
Dict. of Sects, 8. V. . 

Triumph (usually TDS or y?y, SprapBetw). Al- 
most all ancient nations celebrated success in war by a 
triumph, which generally included a gorgeous proces- 
sion, a display of captives and spoils, and a solemn 
thanksgiving and sacrifice to the gods. Among the 
Egyptians, the triumph of a king returning from war 
was a grand solemnity celebrated with all the pomp 
which the wealth of the nation could command (WW il- 





Triumphal Procession of Rameses III. 


kinson, Anc. Egypt.i,277 sq.). The Assyrian sculptures 
abound with similar representations. See SENNACHE- 
RIB. 

The Hebrews. under the direction of inspired proph- 
ets, celebrated their victories by triumphal processions, 
the women and children dancing, accompanying their 
steps with various musical instruments (see Judg. xi, 
34-37), and singing hymns of triumph to Jehovah, the 
living and true God. The song of Moses at the Red 
Sea, which was sung by Miriam to the spirited sound of 
the timbrel (Exod. xv, 1-21), and that of Deborah on 
the overthrow of Barak (Judg. v, 1-31), are majestic 
examples of the triumphal hymns of the ancient He- 
brews. Triumphal songs were uttered for the living 
(1 Sam. xviii, 6-8; 2 Chron. xx, 21-28) and elegies for 
the dead (2 Sam. i, 17-27; 2 Chron. xxxv, 25). The 
conquerors were intoxicated with joy, and the shout of 
victory resounded from mountain to mountain (Isa. xlii, 
11; lii, 7, 8; Ixiii, 1-4; Jer. 1, 2; Ezek. vii, 7; Nah. i, 
15). Monuments in honor of victory were erected, and 
the arms of the enemy were hung up as trophies in the 
temples (1 Sam. xxi, 9; xxxi, 10; 2 Sam. viii, 13; 2 
Kings xi, 10). Indignities to prisoners formed a lead- 
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Ancient Assyrian King in Procession after Victories. 


ing feature of triumphs among ancient nations general- 
ly; and among the Assyrians and Babylonians atrocities 
were frequently practiced, such as maiming, blinding 
[see Eye], and killing, especially in the case of rebel 


princes, See Captive, ‘I'v put one’s foot upon the 
head or neck 


of a conquered 
foe was an an- 
cient, though 
somewhat 
barbarous, 
custom, mark- 
ing the com- 
plete subjec- 
tion of the 
vanquished 
party. Many 
representa- 
tions of this 
custom appear 
among the 
monumental 
remains of an- 
s tiquity; and, 
following the 
prevailing 
usage in this 
respect, we find Joshua ordering the five kings of the 
Canaanites, who had taken refuge in a cave, to be 
brought out that his captains might come one after an- 
other and put their foot on the necks of the prostrate 
princes (Josh. x, 24). Literally this usage does not ap- 


Assyrian King Placing the Foot on the 
Neck of an Enemy. 
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pear to have been much 
practiced by the covenant 
people, but it forms the 
ground of many figurative 
representations in the pro- 
phetical Scriptures (Psa. 
cx,1; Isa. 1x,14; 1 Cor. xv, 
26). See Foor; Neck. 
Among the Greeks, it 
| does not appear that tri- 
umphs were accorded to 
victorious generals, but 
conquerors occasionally 
entered their native cit- 
ies attended by their vic- 
~ torious soldiers bearing 
branches of palm. Such 
processions became very common under the successors of 
Alexander the Great, particularly the Seleucide of Syria 
and the Ptolemies of Egypt, who are generally believed 
to have been the inventors of the toga palmata, or robe 
adorned with representations of palm-trees interwoven 
into its fabric. It is clearly to the Greco-Syrian form 
of triumph that the apostle John alludes in the Apoca- 
ly pse, when he describes those who had overcome by the 
blood of the lamb standing “before the throne, clothed 
with rubes, and palms in their hands” (Rev. vii, 9). 
Next to the Egyptians, the Romans were chief 
among ancient nations in attributing importance to a 
triumph, and exerting themselves to bestow a gorgeous 
brilliancy upon the triumphal procession. The highest 
honor which could be bestowed on a citizen or magis- 
trate was the triumph or solemn procession in which a 
victorious general passed from the gate of the city to 
the Capitol. He set out from the Campus Martius, and 
proceeded along the Via Triumphalis, and from thence 
through the most public places of the city. The streets 
were strewn with flowers, and the altars smoked with 
incense. First went a numerous band of music, singing 
and playing triumphal songs; next were led the oxen 
to be sacrificed, having their horns gilt and their heads 
adorned with fillets and garlands; then followed the 
spoils taken from the enemy, carried in open wagons, or 
on a species of bier called feretrum, around which were 
displaved the golden crowns sent by allied and tribu- 
tary states, The titles of the vanquished nations were 
inscribed on wooden frames; and images or representa- 
tions of the conquered countries and cities were exhib- 
ited. ‘The captive leaders followed in chains, with their 
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Roman Triumph. 


TRIUMPHUS 


ehildren and attendants; after the captives came the 
licturs, having their fasces wreathed with laurel, fullow- 
ed by a great company of musicians and dancers, dressed 
like satyrs, and wearing crowns of gold; in the midst 
of whom was a pantomime, clothed in a female garb, 
whose business it was with his looks and gestures tu in- 
sult the vanquished. A long train of persons followed, 
carrying perfumes; after whom came the general, dress- 
ed in purple, embroidered with gold, wearing a crown 
of laurel on his head, holding a branch of laurel in his 
right hand, and in his left an ivory sceptre with an 
eagle on the top, his face painted with vermilion, and a 
golden ball hanging from his neck on his breast. He 
stood upright in a gilded chariot adorned with ivory, 
drawn by four white horses, attended by his relations 
and a great crowd of citizens, all clothed in white. It 
was creditable to Roman morality that a public slave 
accompanied the conqueror in his chariot, to remind 
him of the vicissitudes of fortune, and to present to him, 
in the midst of all his glory, the remembrance of the 
varied changes and chances of mortality. The con- 
queror’s children sometimes accompanied him, and sume- 
times rode in a second chariot, escurted by the lieuten- 
ants and military tribunes who had served in the war. 
The consuls, senators, and other magistrates followed 
the general’s chariot on ſoot; and the whole procession 
was closed by the victorious army, drawn up in order, 
crowned with laurel, decorated with the gifts which 
they had received for their valor, and singing their own 
and their general’s praises. See Smith, Dict. of Cluss, 
Antig. 8. v. See Trrus (Emperor). 
Paul makes frequent allusions to such triumphal pro 
cessions (Col, ii, 15, Eph. iv, 8), with which he compares 
the triumphs of Christ’s followers in spreading abroad, 
in every place, the perfume of the gospel of salvation 
(2 Cor. ii, 14-16). Our Saviour’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem (Matt. xxi, 1-9) was a token of his royal char- 
acter (see the monographs in Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 181). 


Triumphus, Aveustinvs, an Augustinian hermit- 
monk who was a native of Ancona, attended the Uni- 
versity of Paris for a time, and was present at the Coun- 
cil of Lyons in 1274. He also sojourned at Venice while 
engaged in the publication of several smal] books in 
honor of the Virgin, and at Naples, where he became 
the favorite of kings Charles and Robert, and where he 
died in 1328, at the age of eighty-five years. A num- 
ber of published and unpublished works from his pen 
are vet extant. We note one On the Ecclesiastical 
Power, addressed to pope John XXII (Augsburg, 1473) : 
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movements of their age. See Hoefer, Nour. Prog. G iné- 
rale, 8. V. 

1. AcosTINo was the nephew of Antonio (1); be- 
came deacon in 1517, archbishop of Reggio in 1520, and 
successively bishop of Bobbio (1519-21), ‘Toulon (1524), 
Asti (1528), Bayeux (1529), and Brugnato (1535); and 
died at Rome, March 30, 1548. 

2. ANTONIO (1) was born at Milan in January, 1457, 
and after various diplomatic services was made bishop 
of Coma in 1487, and cardinal in 1501. He died at 
Rome, March 18, 1508. 

3, ANTONIO (2), nephew of the following, was made 
successor of his uncle Agostino as bishop of ‘Toulon in 
1528, and cardinal in 1557. He died June 26, 1559. 

4. SCARAMICCIO, a learned lawyer, was made pro- 
fessor of canon law at Pavia in 1491, and in 1499 coun- 
sellor of Louis XII. He became cardinal in 1517, bish- 
op of Coma in 1508, and afterwards of Piacenza (1522- 
26). He died at the monastery of Maguzzano, near 
Verona, Aug. 9, 1527. 


Tro’as (Tpwdc). The city from which Paul first 
sailed, in consequence of a divine intimation, to carry 
the Gospel from Asia to Europe (Acts xvi, 8, 11)—where 
he rested for a short-time on the northward road from 
Ephesus (during the next missionary journey), in the 
expectation of meeting Titus (2 Cor. ii, 12, 13) ; where, 
on the return southwards (during the same missionary 
journey), he met those who had preceded him from 
Philippi (Acts xx, 5, 6), and remained a week, the close 
of which (before the journey to Assos) was marked by 
the raising of Eutychus from the dead during the pro- 
tracted midnight discourse; and where, after an inter: 
val of many years, the apostle left (during a journey the 
details of which are unknown) a cloak and some books 
and parchments in the house of Carpus (2 Tim. iv, 13)— 
deserves the careful attention of the student of the New 
Test., and is memorable as a relic of the famous city of 
Troy. 

The full name of the city was Alexandria Troas 
(Livy, xxxv, 42), and sometimes it was called simply 
Alexandria, as by Pliny (Hist. Nat. v, 33) and Strabo 
(xiii, 593), sometimes simply Troas (as in the New Test, 
and the Ant, Itin. See Wesseling, p. 334). The former 
part of the name indicates the period at which it was 
founded. It was first built by Antigonus, under the 
name of Antigonia Troas, and peopled with the inhab- 
itants of some neighboring cities. Afterwards it was 
embellished by Lysimachus, and named Alexandria 
Troas. Its situation was on the coast of Mysia, oppo- 


—A Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer ;—Comments on | site the south-east extremity of the island of Tenedos. 


the Ave Maria and the Magnificat (Rome, 1590, 1592, | 


1603) :—a Milleloquium from the works of Augustine, 
unfinished by Triumphus, but completed by the Augus- 
tinian Bartholomew of Urbino (Lyons, 1555). Of un- 
published writings we mention, Four Books on the Sen- 
tences: — On the Holy Ghost, a polemic against the 
Greeks :—On the Spiritual Hymn :—On the Entrance into 
the Land of Promise:—On the Knowledge and Faculties 
of the Soul:—Theorems respecting the Resurrection of 
the Dead :—Exrpositions of Ezekiel und all New-Test. 
Books :— Discourses of the Lord :—On the Saints :—On 
the Moralia of St. Gregory, See Pampbhilius, Chron. 
Eremit. S. August. p. 46; Cave, Script. Eccl. Hist. Lit. 
(Gen. 1720).— Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Trivet, NicHowas, an English Dominican monk, 
was born at Norfolk about 1258, He was educated at 
Oxford and Paris, and became prior of English houses 
of his order. He died in 1328. He was the author of 
Annales Sex Regum Angle, cum Continuatione ut et A. 
Murimuthensis Chronicon, etc. (Oxon. 1719-22, 2 vols, 
8vo). He left many MSS. on various subjects of phi- 
losophy and theology, as well as a Commentary on Sen- 
eca’s Tragedies, etc. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 


Trivulzi, the name of several cardinals of Italian 
extraction, but of French association in the diplomatic 


The name Troad strictly belongs to the whole district 
around Troy. 

Under the Romans it was one of the most important 
towns of the province of Asia. It was the chief point 
of arrival and departure for those who went by sea be- 
tween Macedonia and the western Asiatic districts; and 
it was connected by good roads with other places on the 
coast and in the interior. For the latter see the map 
in Leake’s Asia Minor, and in Lewin’s St. Paul, ii, 8L 
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Coins of Troas. 





Ruins of the Gymnasium at Troas. 


The former cannot be better illustrated than by Paul’s 
two voyages between Troas and Philippi (Acts xvi, 11, 
12; xx, 6), one of which was ac¢omplished in two days, 
the other in five. At this time Alexandria Troas was a 


colonia with the Jus Italicum. This strong Roman con- 


nection can be read on its coins. The Romans had a 
peculiar feeling connected with the place, in consequence 
of the legend of their origin from Troy. Suetonius tells 
us that Julius Cesar had a plan of making Troas the 
seat of empire (Ces. 79). It may perhaps be inferred 
from the words of Horace (Carm. iii, 3,57) that Augustus 
had some such dreams, Even the modern name Æski- 
Stanbul or Eski-Istamboul (“Old Constantinople”) seems 
to commemorate the thought which was once in Con- 
stantine’s mind (Zosim. ii, 30; Zonar. xiii, 3), who, to 
use Gibbon’s words, “before he gave a just preference 
to the situation of Byzantium, had conceived the design 
of erecting the seat of empire on this celebrated spot, 
from which the Romans derived their fabulous origin.” 

The ruins at Eski-Stambil are considerable. The 
most conspicuous, however, especially the remains of 
the aqueduct of Herodes Atticus, did not exist when 
Paul was there. The walls, which may represent the 
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extent of the city in the apos- 
tle’s time, enclose a rectangu- 
lar space, extending above a 
mile from east to west, and 
nearly a mile from north to 
south. The harbor (Cony- 
beare and Howson, St. Paul, 
i, 283) is still distinctly trace- 
able in a basin about 400 feet 
long and 200 broad.—Smith. 
Descriptions in greater or less 
detail are given by Pococke, 
Chandler, Hunt (in Walpole’s 
Memoirs), Clarke, Prokesch, 
Richter (Wallfuhrten,p.462), 
Olivier, Fellows, and the la- 
ter travellers mentioned in 
Murray's Handbook for Tur- 
key in Asia, p. 153-159. The 
vicinity has recently become 
noted fur the discovery of 
what are presumed to be the ruins of ancient Troy at 
Hisarlik by Schliemann (Troy and its Remains [ Lond. 
1875]). See also Maclaren, Plain of Troy (Edinb, 1863) ; 
Meyer, Gesch. von Troas (Leips. 1877). 

Trogyl’lium (Tpwyúăňiov), the rocky extremity 
of the ridge of Mycale, which is called thus in the New 
Test. (Acts xx, 15) and by Ptolemy (v, 2), and Trogili- 
um (TouviMov) by Strabo (xiv, 636). It is directly op- 
posite Samos (q. v.). The channel is extremely narrow. 
Strabo (loc. cit.) makes it about a mile broad, and this 
is confirmed by the Admiralty charts (1530 and 1555). 
Paul sailed through this channel on his way to Jerusa- 
lem at the close of his third missionary journey (Acts 
xx, 15). The navigation of this’coast is intricate; and 
it can be gathered from ver. 6, with subsequent notices 
of the days spent on the voyage, that it was the time of 
dark moon. Thus the night was spent at Trogvllium. 
It is interesting to observe that a little to the east of 
the extreme point there is an anchorage which is still 
called St. Paul’s Port. Pliny refers to three small 
islands lying about ‘Trogyllium, and names them Sanda- 
lion, Psilon, and Argennon (Hist. Nat. v, 37). The port 
where Paul anchored is generally considered to be that 
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Plan of the Remains of Troas. 
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Plan of Trogyllium and its Adjoining Islands. 


sheltered by Sandalion; but the port now known as the 
Port of St. Paul is that protected by the island of Nero, 
the ancient Argennon (Lewin, St. Paul, ii, 89). See 
PAUL. 


Troïl, Samuel, a Swedish prelate, was born May 
22, 1706, at Saint Schedwi (Dalecarlia), being the son 
of a pastor. He studied philosophy at the University 
of Stockholm, and became successively grand almoner 
of the king (April 22, 1740), president of the consistory 
(Jan. 2, 1742), bishop of Westeras (April 23, 1751), and 
archbishop of Upsala (Nov. 8, 1757 ), where he died, 
Jan. 18,1764. He was a learned and eloquent preacher, 
and left many funeral discourses, etc. 


Troil, Uno, a Swedish prelate, son of the forego- 
ing, was born at Stockholm, Feb. 24, 1746.. After a brill- 
iant course of study at Upsala, and extensive travels in 
Germany, France, and England, he became successively 
almoner of the regiment (1773), preacher in ordinary to 
the king (1775), bishop of Linköping (1784), presi- 
dent of the consistory of Stockholm and archbishop of 
Upsala (Aug. 30, 1787), where he died, July 27, 1803. 
He wrote several historical sketches, for which see Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. V. 


Troki, ISAAC BEN-ABRAHAM, a Jewish scholar, who 
derived his name from his native place, Troki, a town in 
the Russian province of Wilna, was born in 1533. At 
the period in which this character lived, Poland was not 
only the seat of Jewish learning, but also the scene of 
action of the different sects to which the Reformation 
gave rise. “Inthe earlier years of the religious Refor- 
mation of the 16th century, the scepticism which had 
prevailed so generally in Rome and the Italian states, 
. chiefly among the higher clergy, and perhaps most in- 
tensely in the highest, tainted the Italian mind, and im- 
parted a peculiar stamp of heterodoxy to the adherents 
of the Reformation in that country. The court of Rome 
had sagaciously put off the garb of pagan laxity which 
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it had worn so jauntily since the revival of letters. 
The Conncil of Trent, while reviewing every article 
of Roman theology, having stated in its canons the 
fundamental articles of Christian faith with a clear- 
ness that was indeed much needed, gave strict in- 
structions to all the licensed preachers of their Church,. 
and so enabled them to assume a new appearance of 

sound faith, at least in those particulars which would. 
contrast not only with their former heterodoxy, now to 
be concealed, but with the open heterodoxy of certain 
fugitive Italian Protestants. These persons found con- 
genial society among the Jews in Poland, who, while- 
hervically adhering to the letter of the Mosaic law, 
had nevertheless not accepted the more fully unfolded 

verity of Christian revelation. Heretics they were 
in the eye of Rome, and the persecution that haunted 

them drove them at once into the arms of the Polish 
Karaites; for, like them, and even more than they, 
these protesters against Rome hated tradition and all 
human authority. Like the Karaites, they were stur- 
dy Monotheists in the same narrow sense. They out- 
ran Arius in the race of unbelief. Their own Socino 
left his name to a sect just as Sadok had left his; and 
Socino, with his principal followers, chose Poland to. 
be at once their asylum and their citadel. From that 
time it became the centre of Socinianism in Europe. 
In Poland the Jew and the Christian both enjoyed re- 
ligious liberty, and for once the most orthodox of the 
Israelites and the least orthodox of the Christians 
could fraternize on one point, and on only one.” One 
of those Jews was Isaac. He was brought up in the 
study of Talmudism as a branch of Jewish learning, 
and in the faith of the Karaite, cold withal, until 
quickened and elevated under the impulse of persecu- 
tion. Young Isaac, to whom Hebrew was vernacular, 
was also liberally educated in the Latin and Polish 
In these languages he read the chief 
controversial writings, as they were issued by their 
eminent authors, against the Church of Rome. He 
carefully studied the Catholic-Polish version of the 
Bible, made by Leonard from the Vulgate, which ap- 
peared in Cracow in 1561, and again in 1575 and 1577; 
the Calvinistic-Polish version, called the Radzivil Bible, 
and published in 1563; and the Socinian version, made 
also from the original texts, by the celebrated Simon 
Budny, which was published at Nieswicz, in Lithuania, 
in 1570; as well as the writings of Nicholas Paruta, 
Martin Chechowiz, and Simon Budny, the heads of 

Unitarianism in Poland. As all these sects, who differ- 
ed from each other on almost every other point, agreed 
in their attack upon the Jews and their faith, the rabbi 
set to work on a confutation of Qhristianity. He read 
the New Test., in Budny’s version, with the cool and 
orderly habit of a hard-working student. Every pas- 
sage on which he could fix a doubt or hazard a denial 
was marked as it stands in the sacred book, and for the 
purpose of controversy. The entire stock of anti-Chris- 
tian cavils with which educated Jews, at least, are fa- 
miliar, combined with the objections of the Socinians, 
were brought to bear on the New Test. by direct attack 
on all the leading sentences in relation to the person, 
life, and ministry of Christ. The work, written in He- 
brew, under the title of Confirmation of the Faith, PIM 
MARN, and which has a world-wide celebrity, Isaac fin- 
ished in 1593, when sixty years of age. The work is 
interesting for its quotations from some little-known 
Christian and polemical works in the Polish language, 
and because it has been made use of by critical writers. 
upon the New Test. from Voltaire to Strauss; for the 
former at least acknowledges, in his Mélanges, iii, 344: 
“ Il a rassemblé toutes les difficultés que les incrédules 
ont prodiguées depuis. . . . Enfin, incrédules les plus dé- 
terminés n'ont presque rien allégué qui ne soit dans ce 
rempart. de la foi du rabbin Issac.” The book is divid- 
ed into two parts—the first, which is devoted to an ex- 

amination of the objections raised by Christians against 
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Judaism, and which is subdivided into fifty chapters, 
discusses very minutely the interpretation of the Mes- 
sianic passages of the Old Test. and their application to 
Christ as the predicted Messiah; while the second part 
is taken up with a critical examination of the state- 
ments made in the sundry books of the New Test. 
Troki died in 1594, His work was first published by 
Wagenseil, with a Latin translation, in his collection of 
The Fiery Darts of Satan (Tela Ignea Satane) (Alt- 
dorf, 1681), from a MS. obtained from an African Jew, 
which was imperfect. A reprint of this vitiated text 
without the Latin translation appeared in Amsterdam 
in 1717, and in Jerusalem in 1845. The best edition, 
however, is that edited by rabbi D. Deutsch, with a 
German translation (Sohran, 1865). Besides this Ger- 
man translation, there is another by M. Gelling (Hamb. 
1631-33). It was translated into Spanish by Isaac 
Athia, and into Italian by M. Luzzatto. The work has 
also been refuted by Müller, Confutatio Libri Chizuk 
Emuna, comprised in his Judaismus ex Rabbinorum 
Scriptis Detectus, etc., Refutatus (ibid. 1644); by Gous- 
set, Ternto Controverss. adversus Judeos, Oppositus R. 
Isaac Chissuk Emuna (Dordrecht, 1688), which, how- 
ever, was not satisfactory to the duke Louis of Orleans 
(d. 1752), who wrote another refutation; by Gebhard, 
Centum Loca N. T. Vindicata adversus Chissuk Emu- 
na (Greifswalde, 1699); Storr, Evangelische Glaubens- 
kraft. Gegen das Werk Chissuk Emuna (Tub. 1703) ; 
and by Kidder [Bp.], in his Demonstration of the Mes- 
siah (2d ed. Lond. 1726). See Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iv, 639 
sq-; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 10; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. ii, 138; iii, 448, De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico 
(Germ. transl.), p. 320 8q.; id. Biblioth. A ntechristiana, p. 
42 sq.; Kitto, Cyclop. s. v.; Steinschneider, Catal. Libr. 
Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl. col. 1074 sq., and his Jewish Liter- 
ulure, p. 212; Etheridge, Introd. to Hebr. Lit. p. 444; 
Rule, Hist. of the Karate Jews, p. 170 sq., Basnage, Hist. 
des Juifs (Taylor's transl.), p.772; Geiger, Isaak Troki, 
ein Apologet des Judenth. am Ende des \6ten Jahrhdis. 
(Breslau, 1853; reprinted in his Nachgelassene Schriften, 
iii, 178, Berlin, 1876); id. Proben jüdischer Vertheidigung 
gegen christliche Angriffe, in Liebermann’s Kalender, 
1854; Gritz, Gesch. d..Juden, ix, 490 sq.; Becker, in Saat 
auf Hoffnung (Erlang. 1870), vii, 154 sq.; Fürst, in the 
same quarterly (ibid. 1871), viii, 224 sq. (B. P.) 
Trolle, Gustavus, a Swedish prelate, descended 
from a noble Danish family named Erik, was born near 
the close of the 15th century, and became archbishop 
of Upsala Oct. 30, 1514, but was besieged in his palace 
by an old family enemy; and, although reinforced by 
the interdict and troops of pope Leo X, he at length fell 
in battle on the island of Fionia, and died at Gottorp, 
near Sleswick, July 11, 1535, For the details of his 
stormy career see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Tromm (Van der Trommen, Lat. Trommius), ABRA- 
HAM, a learned Protestant divine of Holland, was born 
at Groningen, Aug. 23, 1633, and studied the classics, 
philosophy, and theology in that university. He trav- 
elled through Germany, Switzerland, France, and Eng- 
land, and on his return was appointed curate at Haren. 
In 1671 he was invited to the pastorate of Groningen, 
and continued there until his death, May 29, 1719. 
John Martinius, of Dantzic, having begun a Concor- 
dance of the Old Testament in Flemish, Tromm com- 
pleted it (Amsterd. 1685-92, 2 vols. fol.). He also pub- 
lished a Greek Concordance of the Septuagint (Utr. 1718, 
2 vols, fol.), which has remained a standard work. 


Tronchin, Louis, a Swiss divine, was born at 
Geneva, Dec. 4, 1629, and after studying theology there 
and at Saumur, he travelled abroad and then became 
preacher at Lyons in 1654, In 1661 he was made pro- 
fessor of theology in Geneva, where he died, Sept. 8, 
1705. He was noted for his mildness during the Cal- 
vinistic controversy of his time. 


Tronchin, Theodore, a learned Swiss divine, 
father of the preceding, was born at Geneva, April 17, 
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1582. He was well educated, visited foreign universi- 
ties, and on his return to Geneva, in 1606, he gave such 
proof of his learning that he was chosen professor of 
the Hebrew language. He was made minister in 
1608, and created rector of the university in 1610. In 
1616 he was promoted to the professorship of divinity. 
He was sent from Geneva to the Council of Dort, where 
he displayed his great knwoledge in divinity, and a 
moderation which was highly applauded. For several 
of his works see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v.; 
Herzog, Real-Encyclop. s. v. 

Troop is, in the A. V., especially employed as the 
rendering (sometimes “band,” etc.) of 7573, gedúd, 
which means a marauding party, in the forays for which 
Palestine has always been notorious, especially beyond 
the Jordan (Gen. xlix, 19; 1 Sam. iii, 22; xxii, 30; xxx, 
8; Job xix, 12; Psa. xviii, 29; Jer. xviii, 22; Hos. vi, 9; 
vii, 1; Mic. v, 1). 

Tropza (rpóraia), the name of churches erected 
in honor of martyrs, or dedicated to them. The reason 
of the name is found in the reported appearance of the 
cross to Constantine, and in the labarum on which, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, were inscribed the words roù orav- 
pov TpoTauoYy. 

Tropes, or seguence, are verses sung before the holy 
Gospel in the mass, They are a kind of prose, written 
in a species of verse, though unfettered by any recog- 
nised law of metre. They were introduced at the close 
of the 9th century. Four only are found in the Roman 
missal. See SEQUENCE. 

Troph’imus (Tpdgipoc, nutritious) a Hellenistic 
Christian, who with others travelled with the apostle 
Paul in the course of his third missionary journey, and 
during part of the route which he took in returning 
from Macedonia towards Syria (Acts xx. 4). A.D. 54. 
From what we know concerning the collection which 
was going on at this time for the poor Christians in 
Judæa, we are disposed to connect him with the busi- 
ness of that contribution. Both he and Tychicus ac- 
companied Paul from Macedonia as far as Asia (ypt 
ric “Aciag, lec. cit.), but Tychicus seems to have re- 
mained there, while Trophimus proceeded with the 
apostle to Jerusalem. There he was the innocent cause 
of the tumult in which Paul was apprehended, and from 
which the vovage to Rome ultimately resulted. Cer- 
tain Jews from the dictrict of Asia saw the two Chris- 
tian missionaries together, and supposed that Paul had 
taken Trophimus into the Temple (xxi, 27-29), From. 
this passage we learn two new facts, viz. that Trophi-. 
mus was a Gentile. and that he was a native not sim- 
ply of Asia, but of Ephesus. A considerable interval 
now elapses, during which we have no trace of either- 
Tychicus or Trophimus; but in the last letter written 
by Paul, shortly before his martyrdom, from Rome, he- 
mentions them both (TuyiKxdy améoreita tig “Edecor,,. 
2 Tim. iv, 12; Tpdgiov amédcroy iv MaAnty acode- 
vouyra, ver. 20). From the last of the phrases we- 
gather simply that the apostle had no long time before- 
been in the Levant, that Trophimus had been with 
him, and that he had been left in infirm health at 
Miletus, Of the further details we are ignorant; but 
this we may sav here, that while there would be con- 
siderable difficulty in accommodating this passage to 
any part of the recorded narrative previous to the voy- 
age to Rome, all difficulty vanishes on the supposition 
of two imprisonments, and a journey in the Levant 
between them. Trophimus was no doubt at Miletus 
on the occasion recorded in Acts xx, 15-38, but it is. 
most certain that he was not left there. The theory 
also that he was left there on the voyage to Rome is 
preposterous, for the wind forced Paul’s vessel to run 
direct from the south-west corner of Asia Minor to the 
east end of Crete (xxvii,7). We may add that when 
Trophimus was left in sickness at Miletus, whenever 
that might be, he was within easy reach of his home 
friends at Ephesus, as we see from xx, 17. 


TROPICI 


Stanley thinks that Trophimus was one of the two 
‘brethren who, with Titus, conveyed the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians (2 Cor. viii, 16-24). “Trophimus 
was, like Titus, one of the few Gentiles who accom- 
panied the apostle; an Ephesian, and therefore likely 
to have been seut by the apostle from Ephesus with 
the first epistle, or to have accompanied him from Ephe- 
sus now; he was, as is implied of ‘this brother,’ whose 
praise was in all the churches, well known, so well 
known that the Jews of Asia [Minor?] at Jerusalem 
immediately recognised him; he was also especially 
connected with the apostle on this very mission of the 
collection for the poor in Judæa. Thus far would ap- 
pear from the description of him in Acts xxi, 29. From 
xx, 4 it also appears that he was with Paul on his re- 
turn from this very visit to Corinth” (Commentary on 
Corinthians, 2d ed. p. 492). 

The traditional story that Trophimus was one of the 
seventy disciples is evidently wrong; but that part of 
the legend which states that he was beheaded by Nero’s 
orders is possibly true ( Menol. Gr. iii, 57). 


Tropici are those who explain away, by figura- 
tive interpretations, texts of Scripture which Catholic 
faith and tradition require to be otherwise interpreted. 
Athanasius (Ad Serap. i, 2, 10,21) gives the name Tro- 
pici to the Pneumatomuchi (q. v.) in so marked a man- 
ner that it has narrowly escaped becoming a proper 
name of that sect. For example, they argued that.in 
1 Tim. v, 21 the name of the Holy Spirit would natu- 
rally fullow the names of Father and Son, that the term 
“elect angels,” tropically taken, includes the Holy Spir- 
it, the inference being that the Holy Spirit is a created 
angel. The word Tropici has been used, again, by Cath- 
vlic writers to describe those who err regarding the holy 
sacraments, and explain as mere figures the words of our 
Lord in John iii, 5; Matt, xvi, 26. 


Tropitz (rpomira:) were a sect of heretics who 
held that our Lord acquired a body of flesh by conver- 
sion of the substance of the godhead into the substance 
of flesh; an opinion which arose in the latter time of 
the Arian controversy among those who, maintaining 
the true divinity of the Son of God, and rightly desir- 
ing to maintain his sinlessness, were perplexed by the 
erroneous assumption that the human body, as such, is 
and cannot but be the seat of sin. To avoid the im- 
piety of attributing. a sinful body to our Lord, they de- 
vised the tenet that the body of Christ is consubstan- 
tial with his divinity, which passes into the somewhat 
more definite proposition that the substance of the 


Word is converted into the substance of flesh, and that: 


the flesh being in the form of man is thus called hu- 
man. This heresy was first dealt with by Athanasius 
(Epistle to Epictetus), A.D. 370. Apollinaris was at the 
head of those who denied the true incarnation of Christ, 
asserting the general proposition that the Son of God 
did not assume that which in man is the seat of sin; 
and varied applications of this proposition were made 
by his followers. A belief in the possibility of the 
conversion of the godhead into flesh almost neces- 
sarily presupposes the reception of the Cabalistic doc- 


* trine that all matter is an emanation from God. Ath- 


anasius remarks that Valentinus fancied the flesh to 
be a part of Deity, and so concluded that the passion 
was common to the whole Trinity. Fabricius remarks 
that the heresy is confuted by Tertullian. The Conn- 
cil of Chalcedon determined that the two natures in 
Christ are united drpémrwe. 


Tropological INTERPRETATION is where a moral 
signification is given to a passage. An illustration will 
explain this sense. In Deut. xxv, 4 we read, “Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn.” 
Paul (1 Cor. ix, 9) quotes this precept of the law, add- 
ing the comment, “ Doth God take care for oxen? Or 
saith he it altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, no 
doubt, this is written.”—Blunt, Dict. of Doctrines, s. v. 
See HERMENEUTICS, 
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Trosle, Councit or (Concilium Trosleianum), was 
held in Trosle, a small village near Soissons, France. It 
assembled June 26, 909, Herivé, archbishop of Rheims, 
presiding. The decrees of this council are signed by 
twelve prelates, and are contained in fifteen chapters; ! 
they are in the form rather of long exhortations 
than of canons, showing the pitiable condition of the 
Church, 

1. oe due respect to the Church, to clerks, and to 
monks, 

i 3. Relates to the reform of abuses in monastic institue 
ons. 


4. Anathematizes those who pillage the Church. 
5. Anathematizes those who injure and persecute the 


clergy. 

6. is directed against those who refuse tithe. 

7. Against rapine and robbery, and orders restitution. 

8. Is directed against the violent abduction of women, 
and incest. 

9. Forhbids priests to have women in their houses, 

10. Exhorts all Christians to charity, and to avoid lux- 
ury and excess. 

11. Forbids perjury and —— 

12. Is directed against passionate and litigious persons. 

18, Against liars and homicides. 

14. Denounces those who plunder the property of bish- 
ops after their death. 

15. Contains an exhortation to all the faithful to nb- 
stain from sin and to do their duty. 


See Mansi, Concil. ix, 520. 


Trost, MARTIN, professor of Hebrew at Witten- 
berg, where he also died, April 8, 1636, was born at 
Hoxter in the year 1588. He published, Grammatica 
Hebraica Universalis (Hafniz, 1627, and often); excerpts 
from his grammar were published by Baldovius, Geze- 
lius, Mitternacht, and Mylius :—Disputatio de Mututtone 
Punctorum Hebreorum Generali (Wittenberg, 1633) :— ` 
Novum Test. Syr. cum Versione Latina ex Diversis Edi- 
tionibus Recensitum, Accesserunt in fine nutationes vari- 
antis lectionis collecte a M. Tr. (Céthen, 1621). See 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 449; Winer, Handbuch der theol, 
Literatur, i, 55; ii, 808; Steinschneider, Bibliog. Hand- 
buch, p. 141. (B. P.) 


Troth (truth), a word occurring in the Prayer-book 
only in the marriage service, thus, “And thereto I 
plight thee my troth ;” that is, “thereto I most solemn- 
ly pledge thee my truth and sincerity.” Near the end 
of the same service the minister says that the persons 
now married have “pledged their troth each to other,” 
i, e. have promised to be true and faithful to each oth- 
er.—Stanton, Dict. of the Church, s. v. 


Trough (FP, shéketh, from MDY, to drink), a ves- 
sel of wood or stone for watering animals (Gen. xxiv, 
20; xxx, 38). See WELL. But in Exod. ii, 16 a dif- 
ferent term (DDD, ráhat, from the idea of flowing; “gut- 
ter,” Gen. xxx, 38, 41) is employed for the same thing. 
See also KNEADING-TROUGH. 


Troy, Jonn Tuomas, D.D., an Irish prelate, was 
born near Porterstown, in the county of Dublin, and at 
the age of fifteen went to Rome, where he became a 
Dominican, and finally rector of St. Clement’s in that 
city. In 1776 he was elected bishop of Ossory. In 
January, 1779, he promulgated very spirited circulars 
against the outrages of the Whitebovs, and in October 
excommunicated them. In 1786 he was promoted to 
the see of Dublin. In November, 1787, he issued his 
pastoral directions to his clergy, in which he strictly 
prohibited the future celebration of midnight masses, 
In 1793 he published Pastoral Instructions on tha 
Duties of Christian Citizens. He died May 11, 1823. 
See D'Alton, Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, 
p. 480. 


Troyes, Councits or (Concilium Tricassinum), were 
held in Troves, France, a city which has a splendid 
Gothic cathedral, founded in 1208; the Church of St, 
Urban; the Church of St. John, in which Henry V of 
England was married; the Church of Sainte-Madeleine, 
containing a stone rood-loft of great beauty; and a 
public library of 110,000 volumes, 


TRUBER 


I. Held Oct. 25, 867. About twenty bishops, from 
the kingdoms of Charles and Lothaire, were present, 
who wrote a long letter to pope Nicholas I, in which 
they gave the history of the affair of Ebbo, and of the 
priests whom he had ordained. They, moreover, be- 
sought the pope not to interfere with the rule laid down 
by his predecessor, and not to permit, in future, the 
deposition of any bishop without the intervention of 
the holy see, This was in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the false decretals of the pope. See Mansi, 
Concil. viii, 868. 

II. Held in 878, by pope John VIII, who presided 
over thirty bishops. ‘The former had come into France 
to escape from the violence of Lambert, duke of Spolet- 
to. In the first session, the pope exhorted the bishops 
to compassionate the injuries which the Roman Church 
had suffered from Lambert and his accomplices, and to 
excommunicate them. The prelates, however, declined 
to act until the arrival of their brethren. In the sec- 
ond session, John read an account of the ravages com- 
mitted by Lambert, after which the council declared 
him to be worthy of death and anathema, The arch- 
bishop of Arles presented a petition against bishops and 
priests leaving one Church for another, and also against 
persons deserting their wives in order to marry other 
women. In the third session, the bishops declared 
their consent to the pope’s propositions. Hincmar of 
Laon, whose eyes had been put out, presented a com- 
plaint against his uncle, and demanded to be judged 
according to the canons. Hincmar of Rheims required 
that the cause might be delayed, to give him time to 
reply to the complaint. Further, the sentence of con- 
demunation passed against Formosus, formerly bishop of 
Porto, and Gregory, a nobleman, was read, anathema- 
tizing them without hope of absolution; as also were 
the canons forbidding the translation of bishops, viz. 
those of Sardica, Africa, and of pope Leo. Seven can- 
ons were published. 

1, Orders that temporal lords shall show due respect to 
bishops, and that they shall not sit down in their pres- 
ence without their permission. 

7. Forbids to receive anonymous accusations against 
auy person. 

III. Held in 1104, by the legate Richard, bishop of 
Albano, whom Paschal IT had sent into France to absolve 
king Philip. The council was very numerous, and 
among those present we find Ivo of Chartres, Hubert, 
bishop of Senlis, accused of simony, cleared himself by 
oath. The election of the abbot Godefroi, by the peo- 
ple of Amiens, to the bishopric of that town was ap- 
proved, and, in spite of the abbot’s resistance, he 
was compelled to consent to it, See Mansi, Concil. x, 
738. 

IV. Held in 1107, by pope Paschal II, who presided. 
The main object of this council was to excite the zeal 
of men for the Crusade, besides which sentence of ex- 
communication was denounced against those who should 
violate the Truce of God. ‘The freedom of elections 
of bishops was asserted and established, and the con- 
demnation of investitures repeated. Several German 
bishops were on various accounts suspended. Mansi 
(Concil. x, 754) adds five canons to those usually attrib- 
uted to this council. 

1. Orders that any one receiving investiture at the 
hands of a layman shall be deposed, as well as the per- 
sons ordaining or consecrating him. 

V. Held Jan. 13, 1128, by the legate Matthew, bish- 
op of Albano, assisted by the archbishops of Rheims 
and Sens, thirteen bishops, and by St. Bernard, St. Ste- 
phen, and other abbots. A rule was drawn up for the 
Order of the Templars, instituted in 1118, prepared by 
authority of the pope and of the patriarch of Jerusalem. 
In this council the white dress was given to the Tem- 
plars. See Mansi, Concil. x, 922. 


Truber, Primus, a notable personage in the Refor- 
mation in Germany, was consecrated to the priesthood 
by Peter Bonomus, bishop of Trieste, and took charge 
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of the parish of Lack in 1527. In 1531 he became a 
canon of Laibach, where the new doctrine was already 
promulgated, and soon afterwards he took ground in 
opposition to the Church of Rome. He was assailed 
by the clergy and the government, but protected by the 
nobles until 1540. Bishop Bonomus then called him to 
Trieste. In 1547 the bishop of Laibach, Urban Tex- 
tor, procured an order for the apprehension of Truber, in 
consequence of which the latter was compelled to flee. 
He found a new parish at Rothenburg in the following 
year, and while there he entered into wedlock with a 
woman named Barbara. From 1553 to 1560 he was 
pastor at Kempten. As early as 1550, or, perhaps, ear- 
lier still, Truber had endeavoréd to minister to the needs 
of hiscountrymen by preparing translations in the Wend- 
ish dialect of an Abecedarium and a catechism, which 
were printed, with Latin letters, at Tübingen. The 
prosecution of his plans was made possible through Ver- 
gerius (q. v.), who induced duke Christopher of Wir- 
temberg to pay for the printing. In 1555 the Wendish 
Gospel of St. Matthew appeared in print, and in 1556 the 
other historical books of the New Test. Romans, both 
epistles to the Corinthians, and Galatians were published 
in 1561. After various vicissitudes, Truber obtained the 
parish of Urach, where the famous baron Hans Ungnad 
became his patron and enabled him to establish his own 
press for the printing of Slavic books. The types used 
were both Glagolitic and Cyrillic. See GLAGOLITA. The 
accounts of the printing-office are still in existence, and 
show that many princes and towns contributed to its 
support. Its publications included Luther’s catechisms, 
the Augsburg Confession, and the A pology, Melancthon’s 
Loci Communes, the Witrtemberg Church Discipline, the 
Beneficium Christi, and spiritual hymns; but the enter- 
prise was not remunerative, and was abandoned soon 
after the death of baron Ungnad in 1564. Truber pass- 
ed the last twenty vears of his life in charge of the par- 
ish of Deredingen, near Tubingen. Two days before he 
died he dictated to his amanuensis the closing sentences 
for his translation of Luther’s Hauspostille. He died 
June 28, 1586, after a brief illness, and in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. See Sillem, Primus Truber, der 
Reformator Krains (Erlang. 1861); Schnurrer, Sla- 
vischer Biicherdruck in Wiirtemberg (Tub. 1799); and 
particularly Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xxi, 8. v., where a 
much more complete and somewhat divergent sketch of 
Truber’s career is given. 


Trublet, Nicuowas C. J., a French abbé, of tempo- 
rary: fame, was born at St. Malo, in December, 1697. 
There are no memoirs of his education or early prog- 
ress, but it appears that he was treasurer of the Church 
of Nantes, and afterwards archdeacon and canon of St.. 
Malo. His irreproachable conduct and agreeable man- 
ners procured him very general esteem as a man, but as 
a writer he never ranked high in public opinion, and 
though ambitious of a seat in the French Academy, did 
not secure that honor until 1761. He died in March, 
1770, at his native place. His principal works are, Es- 
sats de Littérature et de Morale (4 vols. 12mo ):—Pa- 
négyriques des Saints:—Ménwires pour servir a l His- 
toire de Messieurs de la Motte et de Fontenelle ( Amst. 
1761). He was also a contributor to the Journal des 
Savans and Journal Chrétien. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 
s.v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Truce of God, a scheme set on foot by the Church 
in the Middle Ages for the purpose of quelling the vio- 
lence and preventing the frequency of private wars, oc- 
casioned by the fierce spirit of barbarism. It was first 
proposed at the Council of Charroux in 989, adopted by 
the Council of Orleans in 1016, and by the Council of 

| Limoges in 1031, In France a general peace and cessa- 
| tion from hostilities took place A.D. 1032, and contin- 
| ued seven years, through the efforts of the bishop of 
Aquitaine. A resolution was formed that no man 
should, in time to come, attack or molest his adversa- 
ries during the season set apart for celebrating the. 
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great festivals of the Church, or from the evening of | boring Church. He refused to submit to the authori- 
Thursday in each week to the morning of Monday in | ties of the Church. A number of disaffected minis- 
the week ensuing, the intervening days being conse- | ters united with him, together with portions of their 


crated as particularly holy—Thursday as the day of our 
Lord’s ascension; Friday as that of his Passion; Sat- 
urday, when he rested in the grave; and Sunday, the 
day of his resurrection. In 1034 it was opposed by 
the bishop of Cambray. Later it was extended to near- 
ly all the more important fasts, feasts, and holy seasons 
of the Church. England (1042) and Italy adopted the 
custom, which was further confirmed by the second and 
third Lateran councils (A.D. 1139, 1179). Achanyein the 
dispositions of men so sudden, and one which proposed 
a resolution so unexpected, was considered as miracu- 
lous, and the respite from hostilities which followed 
upon it was called the “Truce of God.” This cessation 
from hostilities during three complete days every week 
allowed a considerable space for the passions of the an- 
tagonists to cool, and for the people to enjoy a respite 
from the calamities of war, and to take measures for 
their own security. The triumph of legal over feudal 
government eventually did away with the institution 
and the necessity for it. See Trench, Medieval Church 
History, p. 424 sq. 


True, Cuarves K., D.D., an eminent Methodist 
Episcopal divine, was born in Portland, Me., Aug. 14, 
1809. The family afterwards removed to Boston. He 
graduated at Harvard University in 1832, having 
been converted at the Eastham camp-meeting while 
connected with that college, and immediately com- 
menced preaching in the vicinity, being among the 
tirst Methodist preachers at the opening of denomina- 
tional services in Newton Upper Falls, established 
through the faithful endeavors of Marshall S. Rice. 
His early efforts awakened great attention. His per- 
sonal appearance was attractive, his voice pleasant, his 
address graceful, and his discourses often very eloquent. 
He entered the New England Conference in 1833, was 
an agent of the New England Education Society in 
1834, and became the first principal of the Amenia Sem- 
inary in 1835. He entered the New York Conference 
in 1836, and had a memorable experience, both in the 
conference and in his charge at Middletown, Conn., in 
the antislavery controversy, having early taken very 
pronounced grounds on the question. In 1838 he was 
transferred to the New England Conference, and sta- 
tioned at Lynn. He remained, filling appointments 
with much acceptableness, in Boston and vicinity until 
1849, when he was elected professor of intellectual and 
moral science in Wesleyan University. He became 
again a member of the New York Conference in 1860, 
but re-entered the New England Conference in 1866. 
From 1870 to 1873 he was a financial agent of the Wes- 
leyan University, and was a member of the New York 
East Conference until his death, which occurred sud- 
denly, June 20, 1878. During his last years he was 
connected with one or two of the charitable societies 
whose offices are in New York city, and supplied the 
pulpits of charges in the New York East Conference not 
far distant from his home. Dr. True wrote a text-book 
upon logic, and several interesting volumes of a histori- 
cal character. He was a man of fine abilities, an origi- 
nal thinker, with marked repose of mind and manner, 
self-reliant, and with just enough eccentricity to give 
an original flavor to his opinions. He was a good 
preacher, at times powerful in discourse, and particular- 
ly effective in exhortation. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1879, p. 30 sq. 


True Reformed Dutch Church is an organi- 
zation which grew out of the secession of the Rev. Sol- 
omon Froeligh, D.D., in 1822. He was a professor of 
theology, a man of erudition, and pastor of the two 
congregations of Hackensack and Schralenburg, N. J., 
which he carried with him. His secession was the cul- 
mination of difficulties of long standing, in which he 
was subjected to censure for aggression upon a neigh- 


churches. The grounds alleged for their separation 
were that the Dutch Church had become .erroneous 
in doctrine, lax in discipline, and corrupt in practice. 
The confusion, strife, and troubles produced by this 
conflict were long and bitter. The “True Reformed 
Dutch Church” retains the standards of the Church 
which it left, and declares that it alone keeps them in 
their purity. It holds no fellowship with any other de- 
nomination, refuses to co-operate with the benevolent 
religious institutions of the age, and is generally anti- 
nomian in sentiment and practice. The churches of 
this sect are less than twenty in number, small, feeble, 
and dwindling away with the survivors of the original 
strife. They are located in New Jersey and New York. 
For full accounts, reference is made to their pamphlet 
entitled Reasons Assigned by a Number of Ministers, 
Elders, and Deacons for Declaring Themselves the True 
Reformed Dutch Church in the United States of A merica. 
See also Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in America ; 
Taylor, Annals of Classis and Township of Bergen, very 
full and accurate. (W.J. R.T.) 


Trullo, Councit or, the name by which the sixth 
Council of CONSTANTINOPLE (q. v.) is called, from the 
circumstance of its having been held in the domed chapel 
of the palace. 


Trumbull, Benjamin, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born in Hebron, Conn., Dec. 19, 1735, 
graduated at Yale College in 1759, and was ordained 
December, 1760, pastor at North Haven, where he re- 
mained until his death, Feb. 2, 1820. He published, A 
Discourse Delivered at Freemans’ Meeting (1773) :—A 
Plea in Vindication of the Connecticut Title to the Con- 
tested Lands lying West of the Province of New York, 
Addressed to the Public (1776) :—An Appeal to the Pub- 
lic respecting Divorce (1785) :—An Address on Family 
Religion (1807) :— Twelve Discourses on the Divine Ori- 
gin of the Scriptures (1810):—A General History of the 
United States, etc. (eod.):—Two Pamphlets on the Un- 
lawfulness of Marrying a Wifes Sister (eod.):—A 
Complete History of Connecticut (2 vols. 1797, 1818) :— 
and several occasional Sermons. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer, Pulpit, i, 584. 


Trumbull, Robert, D.D., a distinguished Baptist 
minister and scholar, was born in Whiteburn, Linlith- 
gowshire, Scotland, Sept. 10, 1809. He was brought 
up as a Presbyterian. Having graduated at the Glas- 
gow University, he attended the theological lectures of 
Drs. Chalmers and Dick in Edinburgh, having among 
his fellow-students Robert Pollok, the author of the 
Course of Time. While pursuing his theological stud- 
ies, he changed his sentiments on the subject of Chris- 
tian baptism, and connected himself with a Baptist 
Church. For a year and a half he preached in West- 
mancotte, Worcestershire, England. In 1833 he came 
to this country, and for two years was pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church in Danbury, Conn., when he was 
called to the pastorate of the First Baptist Church in 
Detroit, Mich., where he remained two years, and then 
became pastor of the South Baptist Church in Hartford, 
Conn. In all these churches his labors were greatly 
blessed. For two years he continued in Hartford, and 
then accepted a call in 1839 to what is now the Harvard 
Street Church in Boston, where his six years’ (1839- 
45) ministry added greatly to the strength of the 
Church. In July, 1845, he returned to Hartford, to 
take the pastoral charge of the First Baptist Church in 
that city. His connection with that Church as its min- 
ister continued for twenty-four years. ‘“ Under his ear- 
nest and faithful ministry the Church enjoyed a succes- 
sion of revivals and constant accessions, till it became in 
numbers, beneficence, and influence one of the strongest 
in the denomination.” The unusually long pastorate 
of Dr. Trumbull closed in 1869, It was not his wish 
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again to become a permanent pastor. For more than 
two years he preached in New Haven, supplying the 
pulpit of a mission chapel in Dwight Street one year, 
and another year preaching in a chapel in the north- 
western part of the city. Dr. Trumbull was chosen in 
1872 secretary of the Connecticut Baptist Convention. 
In ‘his capacity he served for the remainder of his life, 
performing a work for the feeble Baptist churches in 
‘Connecticut the value of which cannot be overestimated. 
His memory is cherished with warm affection in the 
community and state which he so long blessed by his 
Christian ministry. For a little more than five years 
he devoted himself with great zeal to his work, and saw 
it abundantly successful. He died at Hartford, Nov. 
20, 1877. Dr. Trumbull was a voluminous writer, con- 
sidering the amount of ministerial work he performed 
during his life. Among his published writings were 
the following: Olympia Morata (1842) :—Vinet’s Vital 
Christianity—a translation (1846) :—Genius of Scotland 
(1847): — Pulpit Writers of France and Switzerland 
(1848) :—Genius of Italy (1849) :—Theophany, or the 
Manifestation of God in Christ (1851) :— Vinet’s Miscel- 
Janies (1852) :—Life Pictures (1857). He edited also 
sir William Hamilton’s Discussions on Philosophy, Lit- 
erature, and University Reform. He was the editor of 
the Christian Review for two years. See Christian Sec- 
retary, Nov. 28, 1877. (J.C. 8S.) 

Trump (cadmyéz, 1 Cor. xv, 22; 1 Thess, iv, 16). 
See TRUMPET. 

Trumpet is in the A.V. usually the rendering of 
-ne or the other of the two Hebrew words detailed be- 
low ; but besides these it occasionally stands as the rep- 
resentative of the following: bas, yobél, Exod. xix, 13, 
the jubilee (q. v.) trumpet; DIPM, takéa, Ezek. vii, 14, 
prop. the blowing of the trumpet. See TRUMPETS, 
FEAST OF. 

Lm YANN, chatsotserah (Sept. cdAmyé, Vulg. tuba), 
prob. an onomatopoetic word, like the Lat. taratantura, 
from the quivering reverberation of its sound, was the 
straight trumpet (Josephus, Ant. iii, 12,6; Jerome, ad 
Hos. v, 8; Buxtorf, Lex. s. v.), and is the term used in 
Numb. x, 2, 8, 9,10; xxxi, 6; 2 Kings xi, 14 (“ trump- 
eter,” in first occurrence); xii, 13; 1 Chron. xiii, 8; 
xv, 24, 28; xvi, 6, 42; 2 Chron. v, 12,13; xiii, 12, 14; 
xv, 14; xx,28; xxiii, 13: xxix, 26, 27,28; Ezra iii, 10; 
Neh. xii, 35,41; Psa. xcviii,6; Hos. v, 8. There were 
originally two such, which the priests used on festive 
occasions (Numb. x, 2 sq.; comp. xxxi, 6; 2 Kings xii, 
13). Later (in David’s time) the instruments were of 
a richer character (1 Chron. xv, 24; xvi, 42; 2 Chron. 
v, 12 sq.; xxix, 20; for a conjecture as to their form, 
see Sommer, Bibl. A bhandl. i,39 sq.). Similar ones were 
‘employed in the year of jubilee (2 Kings xi, 14), and 
for popular proclamations (Hos, v, 8); comp. Rosellini, 
Monum. II, iii, 32; Wilkinson, ii, 262. The form of this 
trumpet is indicated in the sculpture on the Arch of 





Ancient Egyptian Trumpets. 
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ends were like those of a modern trumpet. 


TRUMPET. 


Titus at Rome (see Reland, Spolia Templi Hieros. p. 184 
sq.) and on coins (Frohlich, Anal. Syr. proleg. p. 80, pl. 
18, fig. 17 and 18), and it appears to have emitted a clear, 
shrill tone (comp. Foskel, i, 86), adapted to an alarum 


(SPM). See MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

2. "DW, shophdr (Sept. usually sad meyz, Vulg. buc- 
cina), was the curved trumpet or horn (Lat. lituus) for 
signals; and is the word elsewhere rendered “ trumpet” 
in the A. V. (“ cornet,” 1 Chron. xv, 28; 2 Chron. xv, 
14; Psa. xcviii, 6; Hos. v, 8). It was sounded in the 
year of jubilee (Lev. xxv, 9; the Talmudic New-year’s- 
day, Mishna, Rosh hash-Shanah, iii, 3), in battle (Job 
xxxix, 25 [28]; Jer.iv, 5; vi,1), and by sentinels (Ezek. 
xxxiii, 6); and had a loud (Isa, lviii, 1) tone like a thun- 
der-peal (Exod. xix, 16,19). Some writers fail to dis- 
tinguish this from the preceding kind of trumpet (Cred- 
ner, Joel, p. 164 sq.; Hoffmann, in Warnekros, Hebr. AL 
terth. p. 598 sq.); both instruments are named in the 
same connection in 1 Chron. xv, 28; 2 Chron. xv, 14; 
Psa. xcviii, 6; Hos. v, 8 (see Zoega, De Buccina [ Lips. 
1712]). Jerome (on the passage last cited) clearly dis- 
tinguishes the shophdr: “ Buccina pastoralis est et cor- 
nu recurvo efficitur, unde et proprie Hebraice sophar, 
Grece xeparivn appellatur.” According to the Mishna 
(ut sup.), however, the shophdr was sometimes straight 
and at others crooked (see Doughtei Analect. i, 99 sq.). 
Curved horns (as of oxen or sheep) are still common in 
the synagogue under the same name (MIMD); ac- 
cording to the Gemara (Shab), xxxvi, 1), "DiW origi- 
nally denoted only the curved horn, and not until the 
downfall of the Jewish polity was it confounded with 
the magis. The second Temple contained thirteen 
boxes (in the court of the women), shaped like (straight) 
trumpets (shopharoth ), for the deposition of alms 
( Mishna, Shekal. vi, 5). The horn with which the 
year of jubilee was ushered in is technically called (as 
above observed) 537%, fully D345 {Ip or bgn piw 
(Josh. vi, 4 8q.); and the force of breath required to 
sound it is denoted by the term IVD, to draw out (see 
Winer’s Simonis Lez. p. 394, 584; comp. Gräser, Kathol. 
Messe, i, 107 sq.). See Corner. 
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Various Forms of Trumpets. 
1, 2, 3,4. Ancient horns and curved trumpets; 5. Straight trumpet; 
6. Pipe. ; 


As above intimated, the Lord commanded Moses to 
make two trumpets of beaten silver, for the purpose of 
calling the people together when they were to decamp 
(Numb. x). They chiefly used these trumpets, how- 
ever, to proclaim the beginning of the civil year, the 
beginning of the sabbatical year (Lev. xxiii. 24; Numb. 
xxix, 1), and the beginning of the jubilee (Lev. xxv, 9, 
10). Josephus says (Ant. iii, 12,6) that they were near 
a cubit long, and that their tube or pipe was of the 
thickness of a common flute. Their mouths were no 
wider than just admitted to blow into them, and their 
There were 
originally but two in the camp, though afterwards a 
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great number were made. In the time of Joshua there 

were seven (Josh. iil, 4), and at the dedication of the 
Temple of Solomon there were one hundred and twenty 
priests that sounded trumpets (2 Chron. v, 12). The 
following particulars concerning the use of trumpets in 
the Temple will be useful, and are collected chiefly from 
Lightfout’s Temple Service. The trumpets were sound- 
ed exclusively by the priests, who stood not in the Le- 
vitical choir, but apart, and opposite to the Levites, on 
the other side of the altar, both parties looking towards 
it—the priests on the west side and the Levites on the 
east. The trumpets did not join in the concert, but 
were sounded during certain regulated pauses in the 
vocal and instrumental music. “The manner of their 
blowing with their trumpets was first a long plain blast, 
then a blast with breakings and quaverings, and then 
a long plain blast again. . . . The priests did never 
blow but these three blasts went together... . The 
Jews do express these three several soundings that they 
made at one blowing by the words (translated) ‘ An 
alarm in the midst, and a plain note before and after it;’ 
which our Christian writers do most commonly express 
by taratantara, though that word seems to put the 
quavering sound before and after, and the plain in the 
midst, contrary to the Jewish description of it.” See 
New YEAR, FESTIVAL OF. 

In addition to the sacred trumpets of the Temple, 
whose use was restricted to the priests, even in war and 
in battle, there were others used by the Hebrew gener- 
als (Judg. iii, 27). Ehud sounded the trumpet to as- 
semble Israel against the Moabites, whose king, Eglon, 
he had Jately slain. Gideon took a trumpet in his hand, 
and gave each of his people one, when he assaulted the 
Midianites (vii, 2, 16). Joab sounded the trumpet as 
a signal of retreat to his soldiers, in the battle against 
Abner (2 Sam. ii, 28), in that against Absalom (xviii, 
16), and in the pursuit of Sheba, son of Bichri (xx, 22). 
See War. 

In Matt. vi, 2 we read, “ When thou doest thine alms, 
do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites 
do in the synagogues,” and most expositors have regard- 
ed this as an expression derived by an easy metaphor 
from the practice of using the trumpet to proclaim what- 
ever was about to be done, in order to call attention to 
it and make it extensively known. Others, however, 
refer it to the trumpet-shaped boxes in which the alms 
were deposited (see above), and which gave a ringing 
sound as the coin was dropped into them. See TEMPLE, 


TRUMPETS, Feast or (NINN pi", Numb. xxix, 
1; Sept. — onpaciag ; Vulg. dies clangoris et tuba- 
rum; MYNM MIY, Lev. xxiii, 24; pvnpócvvov oad- 
Tiyywr ; abenn memoriale clangentibus tubis : in the 
Mishna, meN LIN, “the beginning of the year”), the 
feast of the ‘new moon, which fell on the first of Tisri. 
It differed from the ordinary festivals of the new moon 
in several important particulars. It was one of the 
seven days of Holy Convocation. See Feast. Instead 
of the mere blowing of the trumpets of the Temple at 
the time of the offering of the sacrifices, it was “a day 
of blowing of trumpets.” In addition to the daily sac- 
rifices and the eleven victims offered on the first of 
every month [see New Moon], there were offered a 
young bullock, a ram, and seven lambs of the first year, 
with the accustomed meat-offerings, and a kid for a sin- 
offering (Numb. xxix, 1-6). ‘The regular monthly of- 
fering was thus repeated, with the exception of one 
young bullock. 

It is said that both kinds of trumpet were blown in 
the Temple on this day, the straight trumpet (TILE) 
and the cornet npiv or 777), and that elsewhere any 
one, even a child, might blow a cornet (Reland, iv, 7,2; 
Carpzov, p. 425; Rosh hash-Shan.i, 2). When the fes- 
tival fell upon a Sabbath, the trumpets were blown in 
the Temple, but not out of it (Rosh hash-Shan. i iv, 1). 
See JUBILEE, 
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It has been conjectured that Psa. lxxxi, one of the 
songs of Asaph, was composed expressly for the Feast 
of Trumpets. The psalm is used in the service for that 
day by the modern Jews. As the third verse is ren- 
dered in the Sept., the Vulgate, and the A. V., this would 
seem highly probable—“ Blow up the trumpet in | the 
new moon, the time appointed, on our solemn feast day. z 
But the best authorities understand the word translated 
new moon (MED) to mean full moon. Hence the psalm 
would more properly belong to the service for one of the 
festivals which take place at the full moon, the Passo- 
ver, or the Feast. of Tabernacles (Gesenius, Thesaur. 3. v. 3. 
Rosenmiiller and Hengstenberg on Psa. lexzi), 

Various meanings have been assigned to the Feast of 
Trumpets. Maimonides considered that its purpose was. 
to awaken the people from their spiritual slumber to 
prepare for the solemn humiliation of the Day of Atone- 
ment, which followed it within ten days. This may re- 
ceive some countenance from Joel ii, 15, “ Blow the 
trumpet (MBI) in Zion, sanctify a fast, call a solemn as- 
sembly.” Some have supposed that it was intended to 
introduce the seventh or sabbatical month of the year, 
which was especially holy because it was the seventh, 
and because it contained the Day of Atonement and the 
Feast of Tabernacles (Fagius, tn Lev. xxiii, 24; Bux- 
torf, Syn. Jud. c. 24). Philo and some early Christian 
writers regarded it as a memorial of the giving of the 
law on Sinai (Philo, Opp. v, 46, ed. Tauch.; Basil, in 
Psa.lxxzxi; Theodoret, Quest. xxxii in Lev.). But there 
seems to be no sufficient reason to call in question the 
common opinion of Jews and Christians, that it was the 
festival of the New-year’s-day of the civil year, the first 
of Tisri, the month which commenced the sabbaticab 
year and the year of jubilee. If the New-moon Festi- 
val was taken as the consecration of a natural division 
of time, the month in which the earth yielded the last 
ripe produce of the season, and began again to foster 
seed for the supply of the future, might well be regard- 
ed as the first month of the vear. The fact that Tisrs 
was the great month for sowing might thus have easily 
suggested the thought of commemorating on this day 
the finished work of creation, when the sons of God 
shouted for joy (Job xxxviii,7). The Feast of Trump- 
ets thus came to be regarded as the anniversary of the 
birthday of the world (Mishna, Rosh hash-Shan. i, 1; 
Hupfeld, De Fest. Heb. ii, 13; Buxtorf, Syn. Jud. c. 24). 

It was an odd fancy of the rabbins that on this day, 
every year, God judges all men, and that they pass be- 
fore him as a flock of sheep pass before a shepherd 
(Rosh hash-Shan. i,2). See New YEAR. 


Trust iN Gop signifies confidence in or depend- 
ence upon him. This trust ought to be—1. Sin- 
cere and unreserved, not in idols, in men, in talents, 
riches, power, in ourselves part and in him part (Prov. 
ili, 5-6); 2. Universal — body, soul, circumstances (1 
Pet. v, 7); 3. Perpetual (Isa. xxvi, 4); 4. With a live- 
ly expectation of his blessing (Mic. vii,7). The encour- 
agement we have to trust in him arises—1. From hia lib- 
erality (Rom. viii, 32; Psa. lxxxiv, 11); 2. His ability 
(James i, 17); 3. His relationship (Psa. ciii, 13); 4. His 
promise (Isa. xxxiii, 16); 5. His conduct in all ages 
to those who have trusted him (Gen. xlviii, 15, 16; 
Psa. xxxvii, 25). The happiness of those who trust 
in him is great, if we consider, 1. Their safety (cxxv, 
1); 2. Their courage (xxvii, 1); 3. Their peace 
(Isa. xxvi, 3); 4. Their character and fruitfulness 
(Psa. i, 3); 5. Their end (xxxvii, 37; Job v, 26). See 
FAITH. 

Trust-deeds : are forms of conveyances of real es- 
tate specifying some trust for which the property is 
held. At an early period of his history Wesley pub- 
lished a model deed for the settlement of chapels, to the 
effect that the trustees, for the time being, should per- 
mit Wesley himeelf, and such other persons as he might 
from time to time appoint, to have the free use of such 
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premises, to preach therein God’s word. After his death, 
and that of Charles Wesley aud William Grimshaw, the 
chapels were to be held in trust for the sole use of such 
persons as might be appointed at the yearly conference 
of the people called Methodists, provided that the said 
persons preached no other doctrines than those contain- 
ed in Wesley’s Notes on the New Test., and in his four 
volumes of Sermons. This was followed, on Feb. 28, 
1784, by the Deed of Decluration, explaining the words 
“yearly conference of the people called Methodists.” 
This Deed of Declaration is recognised in the trust- 
deeds of all the chapels built by the Wesleyans. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church it is directed that the fol- 
lowing trust-clause shall be inserted in each deed: “In 
trust, that said premises shall be used, kept, maintained, 
and disposed of as a place of divine worship for the use 
of the ministry and membership of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America; subject 
to the discipline, usage, and ministerial appointments 
of said Church, as from time to time authorized and de- 
clared by the General Conference of said Church, and the 
Annual Conference within whose bounds the said prem- 
ises are situate. In trust, that said premises shall be held, 
kept, and maintained as a place of residence for the use 
and occupancy of the preachers of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America who may, 
from time to time, be stationed in said place; subject to 
the usage and discipline of said Church, as from time 
to time authorized and declared by the General Confer- 
ence of said Church, and by the Annual Conference 
within whose bounds said premises are situate.” 


Trustees are Church officers appointed for the pur- 
poses of holding the legal title to Church property, and 
of taking care thereof. In the different branches of 
Methodism there are some differences of provision, but 
in general principles they are the same. In the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church the Discipline says, “ Each 
board of trustees of our Church property shall consist of 
not less than three nor more than nine persons, each of 
whom shall be not less than twenty-one vears of age, 
two thirds of whom shall be members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” Where the Church has not received 
a legal act of incorporation or charter, and where the 
law of the state does not specify any particular mode of 
election, “the trustees are elected annually by the Fourth 
Quarterly Conference . . . upon the nomination of the 
preacher in charge, or the presiding elder of the district. 
Where the state or territory directs the mode of elec- 
tion, that mode must be strictly observed; and where 
charters of incorporation are obtained, they specify the 
particular qualifications and time of election of these 
officers.” 

The trustees have the charge of all repairs to be 
made on Church property, and of all financial matters 
pertaining to its preservation; are directed by the Dis- 
ctpline to make an annual report to the Fourth Quarter- 
ly Conference of the amount and value of the property, 
expenditures and liabilities, etc.; and are held amena- 
ble to the Quarterly Conference for the manner in which 
they perform their duty. By the action of the General 
Conference of 1876 trustees are forbidden to “ mortgage 
or encumber the real estate for the current expenses of 
the Church.” 


TRUSTEES, GENERAL Boarp or. The General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 1864, 
appointed a committee of seven to report a plan of trus- 
teeship. The report of the committee was adopted, and 
is substantially the same as the section of the Discipline 
on that subject. The General Conference appointed a 
board whose headquarters should be at Cincinnati, and 
which was incorporated with the title of “the Board of 
Trustees of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States,” and its char- 
ter was recorded July 11, 1865. According to the Dis- 
cépline, “ The duty of the board shall be to hold in trust, 
for the benefit of the Methodist Episcopal Church, any 
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and all donations, bequests, grants, and funds in trust, 


-etc., that may be given or conveyed to said board, or to 


the Methodist Episcopal Church, as such, for any be-- 
nevolent object, and to administer the said funds, and 
the proceeds of the same, in accordance with the direc- 
tion of the donors,” etc. 

Truth, conformity to fact. 

1. It has been distinguished by most philosophical 
writers, according as it respects being, knowledge, and 
speech, into 

(1.) Veritas entis, or truth of the thing. The founda-. 
tion of all truth is in truth of being — that truth by 
which a thing is what it is, by which it has its own 
nature and properties; and has not merely the appear- 
ance, but reality, of being. Philosophy is the knowl-. 
edge of being; and if there were no real being—that is, 
if truth could not be predicated of things—there could 
be no knowledge. i . 

(2.) Veritas cognitionis, or truth of knowledge. Truth, 
as predicated of knowledge, is the conformity of our 
knowledge with the reality of the object known; for, as- 
knowledge is the knowledge of something, when a thing 
is known as it is that knowledge is formally true. To- 
know that fire is hot is true knowledge. Objective 
truth is the conformity of the thing or object known 
with true knowledge. 

(3.) Veritas signi, or truth of the sign. This consists. 
in its adequateness or conformity to the thing signified. 
The truth and adequacy of signs belong to enunciation 
in logic. 

2. Scientific truth consists in the conformity of thoughts. 
to things; and moral truth lies in the correspondence 
of words with thoughts; while logical truth depends on 
the self-consistency of thoughts themselves. 

8. Truth, in the strict logical sense, applies to propo- 
sitions, and nothing else; and consists in the conformity 
of the declaration made to the actual state of the case. 
In its etymological sense, truth signifies that which the- 
speaker believes to be the fact. In this sense it is op- 
posed to a lie, and may be called moral. Truth is not 
unfrequently applied to arguments, when the- proper: 
expressions would be “correct,” “conclusive,” “ valid.” 
The use of truth in the sense of reality should be avoid- 
ed. People speak of the truth or falsity of facts; where- 
as, properly speaking, they are either real or fictitious.. 
It is the statement that is true or false. 

4. Necessary truths are such as are known indepen- 
dently of inductive proof; are those in which we not only 
learn that the proposition is true, but that it must be- 
true; are those the opposite of which is inconceivable,. 
contradictory, impossible. Contingent truths are those- 
which, without doing violence to reason, we may con-- 
ceive to be otherwise. 

5. Absolute truth is the knowledge of God, the ground 
of all relative truth and being. Al relative truth is. 
partial because each relation presupposes something: 
which is not relative. As to us relative truth is par-. 
tial in another sense, because the relations known to us- 
are affected by relations which we do not know, and 
therefore our knowledge even as relative knowledge is. 
incomplete as a whole and in each of its parts. At the 
same time, relative knowledge is real knowledge; and 
if it were possible habitually to realize in consciousness. 
that it is partial, it would be strictly true so far as it 
goes. See Blunt, Dict. of Hist. Theol. s. v.; Fleming, Vo-- 
cab. of Philos. Sciences, 8. v. 

6. In Scripture language, eminently, God is truths. 
that is, in him is no fallacy, deception, perverseness, etc. 
Jesus Christ, being God, is also the truth, and is the true 
way to God, the true representative, image, character,. 
of the Father. The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of truth,. 
who communicates truth, who maintains the truth in 
believers, guides them in the truth, and who hates and 
punishes falsehood or lies, even to the death of the 
transgressor (Psa. xxxi, 5; John xiv, 6,17; Acts v, 3, 
etc. ). 

Especially is truth a name given to the religion of 
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Jesus, in opposition to that of the Jew and that of the 
heathen. As contrasted with the Jewish system, it was 
the “truth” in the sense of “reality,” as distinguished 
from the “emblems,” symbols, representations, of that 
reality; from the “shadow of good things to come,” 
contained in the Levitical law: in this sense it is that 
the apostle tells us “the law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” As contrasted 
with paganism, Christianity was truth opposed to false- 
hood. The heathen mythology not only was not true, 
but was not even supposed as true: it not only deserved 
no faith, but it demanded none. Jesus inaugurated a 
new way of propagating a religion, by inviting converts 
not to conform to its institutions, but to “ believe” and to 
to let their actions be agreeable to truth: nothing, then, 
was more natural than that Christianity should receive 
names expressive of this grand peculiarity, the truth 
and the fuith. See Whately, Essays on Difficulties of 
St. Paul, essay i. 


Tryphe’na (Tpvgatva, luxurious), a person men- 
tioned in connection with Tryphosa (q. v.), the two be- 
ing Christian women at Rome, who, among those that 
are enumerated in the conclusion of Paul's letter to that 
city, receive a special salutation, and on the special 
ground that they are engaged there in “laboring in the 
Lord” (Rom. xvi, 12). A.D. 55. ‘They may have been 
- sisters, but it is more likely that they were fellow-dea- 
-conesses, and among the predecessors of that large num- 
ber of official women who ministered in the Church of 
Rome at a later period (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vi, 43) ; for 
it is to be observed that they are spoken of as at that 
time occupied in Christian service (rd¢ Kxomwwoag), 
while the salutation to Persis, in the same verse, is 
connected with past service (Hric éxowiacey). 

We know nothing more of these two sister-workers 
of the apostolic time; but the name of one of them oc- 
curs curiously, with other names familiar to us in Paul’s 
epistles, in the Apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla. 
See THECLA LEGEND. There Tryphena appears as a 
rich Christian widow of Antioch, who gives Thecla a 
refuge in her house, and sends money to Paul for the 
relief of the poor (see Jones, On the Canon, ii, 371, 380). 
It is impossible to discern any trace of probability in 
this part of the legend. 

It is an interesting fact that the columbaria of “ Cæ- 
sar's household” in the Vigna Codini, near the Porta S. 
Sebastiano, at Rome, contain the name Tryphena, as well 
as other names mentioned in this chapter, Philologus 
and Julia (ver. 15), and also Amplias (ver. 8). See 
Wordsworth, Tour in Italy (1862), ti, 173. 


Trypho, an eminent man, who was seized as a 
Christian and imprisoned at Nice, about A.D. 50, in 
company with another, named Respicius. They were 
soon after put to the rack, which they bore with admi- 
rable patience for three hours, and uttered the praises 
of the Almighty the whole time. They were then ex- 
posed naked to the severity of the open air, which be- 
numbed all their limbs, as it was in the very depth of 
winter. 


Try’phon (Toúpuv, a not unfrequent Greek name 
of the later age), a usurper of the Syrian throne. His 
proper name was Dioddtus (Strabo, xvi, 2, 10; Appian, 
Syr. 68), and the surname Tryphon was given to him, 
or, according to Appian, adopted by him, after his ac- 
cession to power (Livy, Epit. liii, lv). He was a na- 
tive of Cariana, a fortified place in the district of Apa- 
mea, where he was brought pp (Strabo, loc. cit.). In 
the time of Alexander Balas’ he was attached to the 
court (Appian, loc. cit., dovAo¢ THyv Baoiiéwy; Diodor, 
Fr. xxi, ap. Müller, Hist. Gr. Fragm. ii, 17, orparn- 
yoc; 1 Macc. xi, 39, ray wapa ’AXez.) ; but towards the 
-close of his reign he seems to have joined in the con- 
spiracy which was set on foot to transfer the crown of 
Syria to Ptolemy Philometor (ver. 13; Diodor. loc. cit.). 
After the death of Alexander Balas he took advantage 
-of the unpopularity of Demetrius II to put forward the 
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claims of Antiochus VI, the young son of Alexander (1 
Macc. xi, 39), B.C. 145. After a time he obtained the 
support of Jonathan, who had been alienated from De- 
metrius by his ingratitude, and the young king was 
crowned (B.C. 144). Tryphon, however, soon revealed 
his real designs on the kingdom, and, fearing the oppo- 
sition of Jonathan, he gained possession of his person 
by treachery (xii, 39-50), and after a short time put 
him to death (xiii, 23). As the way now seemed clear, 
he murdered Antiochus, and seized the supreme power 
(ver. 31, 32), which he exercised, as far as he was able, 
with violence and rapacity (ver. 34). His tyranny 
again encouraged the hopes of Demetrius, who was en- 
gaged in preparing an expedition against him ( B.C. 
141), when he was taken prisoner (xiv, 1-3), and Try- 
phon retained the throne (Justin, xxxvi, 1; Diodor. 
Leg. xxxi), till Antiochus VII, the brother of Deme- 
trius, drove him to Dora, from which he escaped to Or- 
thosia, in Phoenicia (1 Macc. xv, 10-14; 37-39), B.C. 
139. Not long afterwards, being hard pressed bv An- 
tiochus, he committed suicide, or, according to other 
accounts, was put to death by Antiochus (Strabo, xiv, 
5, 2; Appian, Syr. 68, Avrioxoç —cKreivee . . . ovv 
mov wodAw). Josephus (Ant. xiii, 7,2) adds that he 
was killed at Apamea, the place which he made his 
headquarters (Strabo, xvi, 2, 10). The authority of 
Tryphon was evidently very partial, as appears from 
the growth of Jewish independence under Simon Mac- 
cabseus, and Strabo describes him as one of the chief 
authors of Cilician piracy (xiv, 3,2). His name oc- 
curs on the coins of Antiochus VI, and he also struck 
coins in his own name. See ANTIOCHUS; DEME- 
TRIUS. 
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Coin of Tryphon. 
Trypho’sa (TouſpPOoqu, luxurious), a Christian fe- 
male at Rome, addressed by Paul (Rom. xvi, 12). A.D. 
55. See TRYPHANA, 
Tsab. See TORTOISE. 


Tsabians (from NX, a host) were those who wor- 
shipped the heavenly hosts, that being one of the earliest 
forms in which idolatry appeared. This species of idol- 
atry first prevailed in Chaldæa, whence it spread over all 
the East, passed into Egypt, and thence found its way 
into Greece. The sun, moon, and each of the stars was 
believed to be a divine intelligence, who exercised a con- 
stant influence for good or evil upon the destinies of 
men. See SABIANS. 

Tsabua. See HYENA. 

Tsaphtsaphah. See WILLow. 

@Tschirner. See TZSCHIRNER. 

Tschornaboltzi (or rather Tchernoltzt), a Russian 
sect, the members of which refuse to take an oath, hold 
it unlawful to shave the beard, and do not pray for the 
emperor and imperial family according to the prescribed 
form. ‘They have many things in common with the 
other sects, and believe that the end of the world is at 
hand. See RUSSIAN SECTS. 


Tseba. See SABAOTH. 

Tsebi. See Ror. 

Tselatsal. See Locust. 

Tsepha. See COCKATRICE, 

Tsephardea. See FrRoe. 

Tseri. See BALM. 

Tsing-Chamun-Keaou, or Tea-sect of China 


(q. v.). 
Tsinnin. See THORN. 





TSIPHONI 


Tsiphoni. See ADDER. 
Tsippor. See SPARROW. 


Tsirah. See Horner. 
Tsiruph (557%), or anagram, is a Cabalistic rule 


according to which various words are formed through 
the change of any word into others by the transposition 


of the component letters. Thus DWANI, “in the be- 
ginning,” has been anagramatized WN MMS, “a cove- 


nant of fire,” to accord with Deut. xxxiii, 2,“ from his 
right hand went a fiery law for them.” In a Cabalistic 
book entitled B°]1P"M, upwards of seventy combina- 
tions of this single word are formed by R. Simeon ben- 
Jochai. The Cabalists say that because the Hebrew 
letters are spiritual, and simple figures, they can there- 
fore be construed in different ways; but this can be done 
in any language. Thus Herbert anagramatized the Vir- 
gin Mary into Army, as seen in the following two lines: 
“How well her name an Army doth present, 


In whom the Lord of hosts did pitch his tent !” 
(B. P.) 


Tsiyim. See WILDERNESS, BEASTS OF. 


Tsonkhapa, a Thibetan reformer and monk, was 
born A.D. 1355, in the district of Amdo. He strictly 
prohibited ordinary tricks and pretended miracles of 
charlatanism, and united and reconciled the dialectical 
and mystical schools of modern Buddhism. He also 
published most comprehensive works. His innovations 
were never universally acknowledged. His followers, 
however, called Gelukpa, or Galdaupa, are the most 
numerous, and wear a yellow garb, the others having 
chosen red. See THIBET. 

Tsor. See FLINT. 

Tsori. See BALM. l 

Tu’bal (Heb. Tubal’, basm (dam in Gen. x, 2; 
Ezek. xxxii, 26; xxxix, 1], of uncertain signification ; 
Sept. Ooi, except in Ezek. xxxix, 1, where Alex. 
BoBéip; Vulg. Thubal, but in Isa, lxvi, 19, Italia). In 
the ancient ethnological tables of Genesis and 1 Chron. 
Tubal is reckoned with Javan and Meshech among the 
sons of Japheth (Gen. x, 2; 1 Chron. i, v). B.C. post 
2514. ‘The three are again associated in the enumera- 
tion of the sources of the wealth of Tyre: Javan, Tu- 
dal, and Meshech brought slaves and copper vessels 
to the Phoenician markets (Ezek. xxvii, 13). ‘Tubal 
and Javan (Isa. lxvi, 19), Meshech and Tubal (Ezek. 
xxxii, 26; xxxviii, 2,3; xxxix, 1), are nations of the 
north (xxxviii, 15; xxxix,2). Josephus (Ant. i, 6, 1) 
identities the descendants of Tubal with the Iberians, 
that is—not, as Jerome would understand it, Spaniards, 
but—the inhabitants of a tract of country between the 
Caspian and Euxine seas, which nearly corresponded to 
the modern Georgia. Knobel connects these Iberians 
of the East and West, and considers the Tibareni to 
have been a branch of this widely spread Turanian 
family, known to the Hebrews as Tubal ( Völkertafel d. 
Gen. § 13). Bochart (Phaleg, iii, 12) makes the Moschi 
and Tibareni represent Meshech and Tubal. These 
two Colchian tribes are mentioned together in Herodo- 
tus on two occasions: first, as forming part of the nine- 
teenth satrapy of the Persian empire (iii, 94), and again 
as being in the army of Xerxes under the command of 
Ariomardus the son of Darius (vii, 78). The Moschi 
and Tibareni, moreover, are “constantly associated, 
ander the names of Muskat and Tuplai, in the As- 
Syrian inscriptions” (Sir H. Rawlinson, in Rawlinson’s 
Herod. i, 535). The Tibareni are said by the scho- 
diast on Apollonius Rhodius (ii, 1010) to have been 
a Scythian tribe, and they as well as the Moschi are 
probably to be referred to that Turanian people who 
an very early times spread themselves over the entire 
region between the Mediterranean and India, the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Caucasus (Rawlinson, Herod. i, 535). 
In the time of Sargon, according to the inscriptions, 
Ambris, the son of Khuliya, was hereditary chief of Tu- 
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bal (the southern slopes of Taurus). He “had culti- 
vated relations with the kings of Musak and Vararat 
(Meshech and Ararat, or the Moschi and Armenia ), 
who were in revolt against Assyria, and thus drew upon 
himself the hostility of the great king (ibid. i, 169, note 3). 


In former times the Tibareni were probably more im- 


portant; and the Moschi and Tibareni, Meshech and 
Tubal, may have been names by which powerful hordes 
of Scythians were known to the Hebrews. But in his- 
tory we only hear of them as pushed to the farthest 
limits of their ancient settlements, and occupying mere- 
ly a strip of coast along the Euxine. Their neighbors 
the Chaldeans were in the same condition. In the 
time of Herodotus the Moschi and Tibareni were even 
more closely connected than at a later period, for in 
Xenophon we find them separated by the Macrones and 
Mossyneeci (A nab. v, 5,1; Pliny, vi, 4, etc.) The lim- 
its of the territory of the Tibareni are extremely diffi- 
cult to determine with anv degree of accuracy. After 
a part of the ten thousand Greeks, on their retreat with 
Xenophon, had embarked at Cerasus (perhaps near the 
modern Kerasûn Dere Sú), the rest marched along the 
coast, and soon came to the boundaries of the Mossy- 
neeci (Anab. v, 4,2). They traversed the country oc- 
cupied by this people in eight days, and then came to 
the Chalybes, and after them to the Tibareni. The 
eastern limit of the Tibareni was therefore about eighty 
or ninety miles along the coast west of Cerasus. Two 
days’ march through Tibarene brought the Greeks to 
Cotyora (ibid. v, 5, 3), and they were altogether three 
days in passing through the country (Diod. Sic. xiv, 30). 
Now from Cape Jasonium to Boon, accurding to Arrian 
(Peripl. 16), the distance was 90 stadia, 90 more to Co- 
tyora, and 60 from Cotvora to the river Melanthius, mak- 
ing in all a coast line of 240 stadia, or three days’ march. 
Prof. Rawlinson (Herod. iv, 181) conjectures that the 
Tibareni occupied the coast between Cape Yasin (Ja- 
sonium) and the river Melanthius (Melet Irmak); but 
if we follow Xenophon, we must place Boon as their 
western boundary, one day’s march from Cotyora, and 
their eastern limit must be sought some ten miles east 
of the Melet Irmak, perhaps not far from the modern 
Aptar, which is three and a half hours from that river. 
The anonymous anthor of the Periplus of the Euxine 
says (33) that the Tibareni formerly dwelt west of Co- 
tyora as far as Polemonium, at the mouth of the Pule- 
man chai, one and a half miles east of Fatsah. 

In the time of Xenophon the Tibareni were an inde- 
pendent tribe (Anab. vii, 8,25). Long before this they 
were subject to a number of petty chiefs, which was a 
principal element of their weakness, and rendered their 
subjugation by Assyria more easy. Dr. Hincks (quoted 
by Rawlinson, Herod. i, 380, note 1) has found as many 
as twenty-four kings of the Tuplai mentioned in the in- 
scriptions. They are said by Apollonius Rhodius to have 
been rich in flocks (A7g. ii, 377). The traffic in slaves 
and vessels of copper with which the people of Tubal 
supplied the markets of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii, 13) still 
further connects them with the Tibareni. It is well 
known that the regions bordering on the Pontus Euxi- 
nus furnished the most beautiful slaves, and that the 
slave-traffic was an extensive branch of trade among 
the Cappadocians (Polyb. iv, 38,4; Horace, Ep. i, 6, 39; 
Persius, Sat. vi, 77; Martial, Ep. vi, 77; x, 76, etc.). 
The copper of the Mossyneeci, the neighbors of the Tib- 
areni, was celebrated as being extremely bright and 
without any admixture of tin (Aristot. De Mir. Auscult, 
62); and the Chalybes, who lived between these tribes, 
were long famous for their craft as metal-smiths. We 
must not forget, too, the copper-mines of Chalvar in 
Armenia (Hamilton, Asta Min. i, 173). 

The Arabic version of Gen. x, 2 gives Chorasan and 
China for Meshech and Tubal; in Eusebius (see Bo- 
chart) they are Illyria and Thessaly. The Talmudists 
(Yoma, fol. 10, 2), according to Bochart, define Tubal as 
“the home of the Uniact ("3""358),” whom he is in- 
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clined to identify with the Huns (Phaleg, iii, 12). They | of Brentius and Jakob Andrea was beginning to loosen 
may, perhaps, take their name from Œnoe, the modern | its hold upon the times. J. W. Jäger, she learned chan- 
Unieh, a town on the south coast of the Black Sea, | cellor (1702-20), had ventured upon the innovation of 


not far from Cape Yasin, and so in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Tibareni. In the Targum of R. 
Joseph on 1 Chron. (ed. Wilkins) R™3°7 is given 
as the equivalent of Tubal, and Wilkins renders it by 
Bithynia. But the reading in this passage, as well as 
in the Targums of Jerusalem and of Jonathan on Gen. x, 
is too doubtful to be followed as even a traditional au- 
thority. See ETHNOLOGY. 

Tu’bal-cain (Heb. Tu’bul Ka’yin, {> DIM, ap- 
parently of foreign etymology; Sept. 6 G0/3é\; Vulg. 
Tubal cuin), the son of Lamech the Cainite by his wife 
Zillah (Gen. iv, 22). B.C. cir. 3700. He is called “a 
furbisher of every cutting instrument of copper and 
iron.” The Jewish legend of later times associates him 
with his father’s song. “Lamech was blind,” says the 
story as told by Rashi, “and Tubal-cain was leading 
him; and he saw Cain, and he appeared to him like a 
wild beast, so he told his father to draw his bow, and he 
slew him. And when he knew that it was Cain his 
ancestor, he smote his hands together and struck his son 
between them. So he slew him, and his wives with- 
draw from him and he conciliates them.” In this story 
Tubal-cain is the “ young man” of the song. Rashi ap- 
parently considers the name of Tubal-cain as an appel- 
lative, for he makes him director of the works of Cain 
for making weapons of war, and connects “ Tubal” with 
dam, tabdél, to season, and so to prepare skilfully. He 
appears, moreover, to have pointed it bain, tobél, which 
seems to have been the reading of the Sept. and Jose- 
phus. According to the writer last mentioned (Ant. i, 
2, 2), Tubal-cain was distinguished for his prodigious 
strength and his success in war. 

The derivation of the name is extremely obscure. 
Hasse (Entdeckungen, ii, 37, quoted by Knobel on Gen. 
iv, 22) identifies Tubal-cain with Vulcan; and Butt- 
mann (Mythol. i, 164) not only compares these names, 
but adds to the comparison the TeAyivec of Rhodes, the 
first workers in copper and iron (Strabo, xiv, 654), and 
Dwalinn, the demon smith of the Scandinavian my- 
thology. Geseniug proposed to consider it a hybrid 
word, compounded of the Pers, tupal, iron slag, or scorta, 
and the Arab. kain, a smith ; but this etymology ia more 
than doubtful. The Scythian race Tubal, who were 
coppersmiths (Ezek. xxvii, 13), naturally suggest them- 
selves in connection with Tubal-cain. 


Tubie’ni (TovBijvoe; Alex. TouBeivor; Vulg. Tu- 
biunæi). The “Jews called Tubieni” lived about Cha- 
rax, 750 stadia from a strongly fortified city called Cas- 
pis (2 Macc. xii, 17). They were doubtless the same 
who are elsewhere mentioned as living in the towns of 
Toubion (A. V. “Tobie”), which again is probably the 
same with the Tos (q. v.) of the Old Test. 


Tübingen School, Tue OLD. The origin of this 
school, which became so noteworthy a factor in the de- 
velopment of Protestant theology during the latter half 
of the 18th century, is associated chiefly with the per- 
sonality and influence of G. C. Storr (q. v.), professor of 
theology in the University of Tübingen, and, at a later 
day, cuurt-preacher at Stuttgart. This scholar gather- 
ed about him a number of pupils, whom he impressed 
with the broad culture and thorough and comprehen- 

-sive learning as well as logical arrangement and ex- 
traordinary clearness of his lectures, and whom he capti- 
vated by his evident piety, dignified demeanor, and un- 
varying kindness. Storr’s dominant elements of char- 
acter, whether as a man or a scholar, were, however, 
wholly of the objective class. His piety was not the 
expression of profound religious feeling, but of rigidly 
earnest and conscientious principle; and as his heart 
lacked fervor, so his intellect was deficient in imagina- 
tion and the true speculative quality. The age in 

which he lived was a period of unrest. The orthodoxy 


introducing a more attractive method in theology than 
that in vogue. Pfaff and Weismann also broke away 
from the polemical methods of orthodoxy, and sought 
to impart greater simplicity and life to theological in- 
struction. In another direction, the so-called enlight- 
enment or neology of the 18th century was gaining 
prominence and power, and was rejecting not merely 
the form, but the substance, of the orthodox teachings. 
Storr was not able to deny that the crisis which had 
come upon theology had its origin in very adequate. 
causes; but he could not fully accept all its results, and 
therefore assumed a position midway between the con- 
tending parties, so as to be able to retain much of the sub- 
stance of the old orthodox theology while adopting much 
of the methods of the new. He endeavored to base his 
teaching wholly on the Scriptures, and for that purpose 
brought together a mass of isolated passages to serve 
as the basis of his theology ; but he had no conception 
of the organic unity of Scripture, of its living combi- 
nation into separate principles, and of a consequent ge- 
netic unfolding of scriptural truths. Baur strikingly 
remarks that Storr recognised no canon, but only pas- 
sages, of the Scriptures. His system was furthermore 
impaired by the Pelagianizing tendency of his mind, 
which led him to tone down the contrast between the 
fundamental doctrines of sin and grace, and to make 
grave concessions. to neology with regard to the doc- 
trines of the atonement and of the person of Christ. 
His great object was to render Christianity plausible to 
the destructive criticism of his time; and the endeavor 
to realize that object occasioned in his bearing a cer- 
tain indecision and ambiguity of manner, so that his 
theology is made to seem forced and constrained. Great 
attention is given to the discussion of unimportant and 
particular ideas, while the thought of a connected and 
organic system of Christianity has no proper recogni- 
tion in his works, This disposition to expend effort 
upon subordinate details is apparent in all his works, 
and especially in his criticism of Kant’s Religion inner- 
halb der Grenzen der reinen Vernunft, and in the works 
he aimed against the “accommodation hypothesis” of 
Semler, Teller, and others. It was his misfortune to 
want the historical sense, and that attitude of imparti- 
ality towards doctrine which would have enabled him 
to discover the gradual development of scriptural truth. 
His system of Christian dogmatics and ethics aims to 
be simply a bringing-together and connecting of the 
results of exegesis; and this aim is realized by the mo- 
saic-like collocation of isolated passages in such a man- 
ner as to justify the above criticism of Baur that Storr 
had no authoritative rule, but only a fragmentary view 
of Scripture. In this way he gave expression to the 
principle of the authority of Scripture upon which he 
professed to erect his entire system. 

The school of Storr was, more particularly, composed 
of Johann Friedrich Flatt, Friedrich Gottlieb Stisskind, 
and Karl Christian Flatt, all of them pupils, successors, 
and in part colleagues of Storr in the theological facul- 
ty (for a more particular notice of these scholars, see 
the articles under their names). The older Flatt was 
an acute and learned man, exceedingly conscientious 
and careful, naturally cheerful, but infirm in body and 
greatly afflicted by repeated sorrows, in consequence of 
which he developed a measure of irritability and mel- 
ancholy in his disposition. He left lectures on Chris- 
tian ethics and on the Pauline epistles, which were pub- 
lished from notes by his pupils, Süsskind devoted his 
scientific activity chiefly to the elucidation of funda- 
mental questions in doctrines and apologetics consid- 
ered with reference to the philosophy current in his 
day. Against Kant and Fichte he discussed the office 
and the limitations of reason, and against Schelling he 
endeavored to secure the theistic basis of Christianity. 
His investigations in the line of doctrine were chiefly 
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concerned with the idea of the possibility of the for- 
giveness of sius, or, in other words, of the remission of 
penalty. He also discussed, in a fragmentary way, the 
theology of Schleiermacher (see Susskind, Vermischte 
Schriften, 1831). His leading personal traits were great 
intellectual penetration and energy of the will, united 
with sternness of manner and the utmost conscientious- 
ness of spirit. He was a master in logic, bold and con- 
tident in debate, the dialectician of his school. His 
ability was nevertheless impaired by the lack of spec- 
ulative power and depth. The younger Flatt was rath- 
er a receptive than an independently creative charac- 
ter. His earliest work attempted to prove that the 
Kantian theory of atonement, according to which the 
forgiveness of sins is determined by, and consequent on, 
the measure of moral reformation, is not the only rea- 
sonable, but also the only allowable, view under the 
New Test. He was induced to retract the teachings of 
that book, and in time became wholly identified with 
the tendency of Storr and the elder Flatt. 

The peculiarity of these theologians lay in the ab- 
stract theism beyond which they were not able to ad- 
vance by reason of the want of true philosophical sense. 
They employed a pitiless logic to expose the gaps and 
weaknesses of transcendental speculation, but failed to 
attain to a living apprehension of their own theism; 
and, while they defended their theory of revelation with 
the utmost tenacity, they rendered that theory thor- 
oughly intolerable to reason by numerous provisos, ex- 
planations, and modifications. This criticism applies 
to everything which is peculiar to their teaching, and 
indicates what is, more than any other feature, the 
characteristic of their school. 

Affiliated to this school, though less closely than the 
men already named, was Ernst Gottlieb Bengel, pro- 
fessor of historical theology at Tubingen. This‘scholar 
passed beyond the ordinary favorable attitude of the 
school of Storr in his fondness for Socinian views, and 
was also a Kantianizing, rationalizing supranatural- 
ist. So firmly was he intrenched in such views that 
he steadily refused to be influenced by any new ten- 
dency which the changing philosophy of a new era 
might bring to bear upon theological inquiry. He 
scarcely indicated that he knew of the existence of 
Schleiermacher, and prevented the appointment of 
Bockshammer — who had written an unusually able 
work on the freedom of the will—to the faculty as 
the successor of the elder Flatt, because of Bocks- 
hammér’s departure from the old plan to which Ben- 
gel was committed. Other adherents of this school, 
as Steudel, Christian Friedrich Schmid, etc., remained 
more faithful to the Storrian ideas in some respects, but 
were, on the other hand, gradually led away from the 
traditional position of the Tübingen school through the 
influence of the theology of Schleiermacher, New men, 
new tendencies, new methods, have taken the place of 
the old, not only with respect to the external fact, but 
even as regards the results of what was at one time a 
noteworthy factor in the development of theological 
science. ‘The Tübingen school has produced, upon the 
whole, effects much less important to such development 
than its prominence would seem to warrant. 

See Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v., and the various 
names mentioned in this article in Herzog and this Cy- 
clopedia. See also RATIONALISM. 

TUBINGEN SCHOOL, Ture New. A very differ- 
ent era was inaugurated in the University of Tubingen 
on the appointment of F. C. Baur (q. v.) as professor 
of theology in 1826. He began to attack the objective 
positions of Christianity through the Pauline epistles, 
selecting some of these only as authentic, and pointing 
out alleged discrepancies between them and other parts 
of the New-Test. history. His theory, which is summed 
up in his work on the apostle Paul, is, in brief, that, tak- 
ing the epistles to the Galatians, the Romans, and the 
Corinthians especially as guides, we find therein “ex- 
posed the fact that there were two parties in the early 
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Church, the Pauline and the Petrine. These strug- 
gled for supremacy, and the conflict was a long one. 
Peter was a thorough Jew, and his side predominated 
even after the death of the principal combatants. Ju- 
daism was the cradle of Christianity; and the latter 
was only an earnest, restless, reformatory branch of the 
former. But it was not an offshoot as vet, for Christi- 
anity was essentially Jewish all through its first histor- 
ic period. The canonical writings of the New Test., 
which constitute the chief literature of the first two 
centuries, are the literary monument of Christianity 
while it was yet undeveloped and undetached from Ju- 
daism. These writings are the mediating theology of 
those distant days. The Petrine party was very strong 
until the middle of the 2d century, when it was obliged 
to yield to, or rather harmonize with, the Pauline. 
Many causes contributed to bring the two factions to- 
gether. There was an absence of growth quite incom- 
patible with their respective strength. Alone, they 
were almost unable to brave the storm of persecution. 
Finally, for the sake of security and propagation, they 
laid down their weapons and united under one banner. 
From this union came the subsequent growth of Chris- 
tianity. The canonical works so much revered by the 
Church had been written in the interest of one or the 
other of these parties, Since the enmity has been de- 
stroyed, their literary productions must be considered 
in the light of history. The Church is therefore much 
mistaken in attaching importance to the Scriptures, for 
they were written for a timeserving end, and are quite 
unworthy of the interest which we attach to them.” 

It is obvious how destructive to the essential faith 
of Christians were these positions, and vet it is wonder- 
ful that they were broached with so much assurance, 
although based upon so trivial a comparison of circum- 
Stances. Nevertheless, a numerous circle of disciples 
clustered around Baur, and they enjoyed his leadership 
until his death, in 1860. But the writings of both the 
master and his school were quickly answered by the 
best theologians of Germany, such as Thiersch, Dorner, 
Leckler, Lange, Schaff, Bleek, Hase, Bunsen, and ‘J isch- 
endorf. Yet the effects of the insinuations, suspicions, 
and criticisms of Baur were for a long time a serious 
hindrance to the truth. The authors of the move- 
ment were disciples of the Hegelian philosophy. Their 
aim was to explain the origin of Christianity by natu- 
ral causes alone. In this endeavor they but reproduced 
in a new and ingenious form the exploded infidelity of 
a former age. And the primitive doctrine of supranat- 
eralism was again defended by an appeal, as of old and 
ever, to facts of the inspired records and the instinctive 
convictions of humanity. Yet some of its champions 
in this contest were themselves unconsciously infected 
more or less by the insinnating influences of the new 
scepticism, and were led to make concessions which 
later and sounder theologians have seen to be unneces- 
sary and untenable. 

Meanwhile, the attack upon the fundamental doc- 
uments of Christianity was resumed in a still more vir- 
ulent form by D. F. Strauss (q. v.), on his appointment 
to the theological faculty of Tubingen in 1832, and cul- 
minated in his famous Leben Jesu, which boldly im- 
pugns the historical truth of the Gospel itself. For the 
discussion of the controversy resulting, see MYTHI- 
CAL THrEorY. A strong reaction has long since set in 
against these negative views, even in Tübingen itself, 
so that what has recently been known as “the Tibin- 
gen theology” is likely soon to be a thing of the past. 
See Hurst, Hist. of Rationalism, p. 280 sq.; Cook, Mon- 
day Lectures, ser.i; Fisher, Supernat. Origin of Chris- 
ttanily, p. XXXV. See NEOLOGY. 

Tuch, JOHANN CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH, a Protestant 
divine of Germany, was born Dec. 17, 1806, at Quedlin- 
burg. Having prepared himself fur the university at 
the gymnasium in Nordhausen, he went in 1828 to 
Halle, where he attended the lectures of Gesenius. 
Here he also commenced his lectures on Oriental lan- 
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guages and Old-Test. exegesis. In 1839 the Zurich 
University made him licentiate of theology, while the 
philosophical faculty of Halle appointed him extraordi- 
nary professor. In 1841 he was called to Leipsic, and 
was made ordinary professor in 1843, having shortly be- 
fore been honored with the doctorate by the Tübingen 
faculty. In 1853 he was made third professor and can- 
on of Zeitz, and died as first professor, April 12, 1867. 
His main work is his learned Commentary on Genesis 
(Halle, 1838; 2d ed. 1871). He also published Com- 
mentationis de Lipsiensi Codice Pentateucht Syri Manu- 
scripto Particula I (Lips. 1849) :—Commentationes Geo- 
graphicæ. Pars i, De Nino Urbe Animudversiones tres 
(ibid. 1845) :—Reise des Sheikh Ibrahim el-Khijari el- 
Medeni durch einen Theil Palästinas (ibid. 1850) :—Com- 
mentatio de MatcadwS iv ’ApBnrotg, 1 Macc. ix, 2 
(ibid. 1853):—Die Himmelfahrt Jesu (ibid. 1857) :— 
Questiones de Flavii Josephi Libris Historicis (ibid. 
1859 ): — Queestiones de Flavii Josephi loco B. J. 
iv, 8, 2 (ibid. 1860). See First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 450; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1352; Theol. Universal- Lex. 
s.v.; Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift, 1871, pt. iii; Diestel, Gesch. 
d. alten Testaments in der christl.. Kirche, p. 613, 648, 
730; Literarischer Handweiser für das kathol, Deutsch- 
land, 1867, p. 266. (B. P.) 


Tucher, CHRISTOPH KAkL GOTTLIEB VON, a fa- 
mous jurist of Germany, was born May 14, 1798, at 
Nuremberg. He studied jurisprudence at Erlangen, 
Heidelberg, and Berlin, and after having occupied 
prominent positions in his profession, he died at Berlin, 
Feb. 17, 1877. He is known as the author of the fol- 
lowing hymnological works: Schatz des evangelischen 
Kirchengesanges, der Melodie und Harmonie nach, aus 
den Quellen des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts geschipft, etc. 
(Stutt. 1840) :—Schatz des evangelischen Kirchengesangs 
im 1. Jahrhundert der Reformation (Leips. 1848, 2 vols). 
(B. P.) 


Tucker, Abraham, a metaphysical writer, was 
born in London in 1705, and was educated at Bishop’s 
Stortford School and Merton College, Oxford. He 
studied for a while at the Inner Temple, but was not 
admitted to the bar. He died in 1774. He published, 
Free-will, Fore-knowledge, and Fate; a Fragment by 
Edward Search (Lond. 1763, 8vo):—Man in Quest of 
Himself, or a Defence of the Individuality of the Human 
Mind or Self, etc., by Cuthbert Comment, Gent. ( 1763, 
8vo). His great work, however, is The Light of Nat- 
ure Pursued, by Edward Search (1768-78; Cambridge, 
Mass., 1831, 4 vols. 8vo, with later editions, and an 
abridgment by William Hazlitt, 1807, 8vo). See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Tucker, Elijah W., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Dorchester, Mass., March 31, 1810. He 
was converted at the age of twenty, graduated at Brown 
University in 1838, and at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1841, and labored at South New Market, N. H., 
in 1841 sq.; Chatham, Mass., in 1846 sq.; Essex, 
Conn., in 1852 ; Goshen, Conn., 1853-58; Preston, Conn., 
1858-65; and Northfield, Conn., in 1865, until his death, 
July 6, 1866. Mr. Tucker was a direct, earnest preach- 
er, and a sympathetic, watchful pastor. Revivals re- 
sulted from his labors in almost every field. See Cong. 
Quarterly, 1867, p. 46. 


Tucker, Elisha, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born at Rensselaerville, Albany County, N. Y., Dec. 24, 
1794, His early education was limited. He began to 
preach in 1816, and was ordained pastor of the Baptist 
Church of Coventry, Chenango County, N. Y., Aug. 19, 
1818. Here he continued with great success until Aug. 
12, 1822, when he became pastor of the Church at Fre- 
donia, N. Y. He was afterwards pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Buffalo from September, 1831, until 
October, 1836; then of the Second Baptist Church of 
Rochester, N. Y., until May, 1841; and of the Oliver 
Street Baptist Church, New York city, until 1848. In 
1851 his health became very much impaired, and he 
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began travelling in the hope of improving it, but died 
Dec. 29, 1853. He was the eldest of six brothers, five 
of whom entered the ministry. Dr. Tucker published 
a Sermon Delivered at Fredonia at the Ordination of 
Mr. Jarius Handy (1826). See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, vi, 667. 


Tucker, Josiah, D.D., a learned English divine, 
was born at Laugherne, Carmarthenshire, in 1711. He- 
was educated at St. John’s College, Oxford, and in 1737 
became curate of St. Stephen’s Church, Bristol, and was. 
subsequently appointed minor canon in the cathedral 
of that city. On the death of Mr. Catcott, he became 
rector of St. Stephen’s, and in 1758 was created dean of 
Gloucester. Mr. Tucker was an able advocate of the 
great political questions of the day, and was bold and 
determined in the principles which he advocated. He 
died Nov. 4, 1799. He wrote, The Elements of Com- 
merce and Theory of Tazes (Bristol, 1753, 4to) :—Sir 
Sermons (1772, 12mo ):—four tracts, etc., on political 
and commercial subjects (Glouces. 1774, 8vo) :—besides. 
Treatises, etc. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 


Tucker, Levi, D.D.,a Baptist minister, was born in 
Schoharie County, N. Y., July 6, 1804. He studied the- 
ology at the Hamilton Institution, graduated June 3. 1829, 
and on the 10th of the same month was ordained pastor of 
the church at Deposit, N.Y. In the summer of 1831 he 
accepted a call to settle at Blockley (now West Phila- 
delphia), Pa., where he labored with great success, act- 
ing also for a while as agent of the Baptist Educational 
Society of that state, until the spring of 1836, when he 
removed to Cleveland,O. After remaining there seven 
years, he was for a while pastor of the Washington 
Street Baptist Church in Buffalo, and on Dec. 29, 1848, 
became pastor of the Bowdoin Place Church, Boston. 
His health having become greatly impaired, he re- 
signed his charge in September, 1852, and took a jour- 
ney to England, France, Italy, and Egypt, whence he 
returned in the early part of August, 1853, and died 
on the 23d of tHe same month. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 786. 

Tucker (or Tooker), William, D.D., a learned 
English divine of the 16th century, was born at Exeter. 
He was educated at New College, Oxford, and was ad- 
mitted perpetual fellow in 1577. In 1585 he was pro- 
moted to the archdeaconry of Barnstable, in Devon- 
shire. He was eventually made chaplain to queen 
Elizabeth. Dr. Tucker afterwards became prebendary 
of Salisbury, and took his degree of D.D. in 1594. He 
was made canon of the church at Exeter, and was in- 
stalled dean of Lichfield, Feb. 21, 1604. He died at 
Salisbury, March 19, 1620. Dr. Tucker was esteemed, 
an excellent Greek and Latin scholar. He was an able 
divine, a person of great gravity and piety, and well 
read in curious and critical authors. His publications 
are, Charisma, sive Rabilium Sanitatum Gratia, etc. 
(Lond. 1597, 4to), a historical defence of the power of 
royalty to cure the king’s evil:—O/ the Fabric of the 
Church and Churchmen’s Living (ibid. 1604, 8vo) :—Stn- 
gulare Certamen cum Martino Becano Jesuita (ibid. 
1611, 8vo), written in defence of James I against Becan 
and Bellarmine. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Ali- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Tuckerman, Joser, D.D., a Unitarian minister, 
was born in Boston, Mass., Jan. 18, 1778, and graduated 
from Harvard College in 1798. After devoting himself 
to the study of theology, under Rev. Thomas Thacher 
of Dedham, he was ordained and installed as pastor in 
Chelsea, Nov. 4, 1801. While at Chelsea, his attention 
was drawn to the temptations and necessities of sea- 
faring men, and in-the winter of 1811-12 he founded 
the first society for the religious and moral improve- 
ment of seamen. In 1816 Mr. Tuckerman visited Eng- 
land in search of health, but soon returned without hav- 
ing experienced much apparent advantage from his 
tour. He resigned his charge at Chelsea in 1826, 
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preaching his farewell sermon on Nov. 4. He imme- 
diately entered upon his work as minister at large in 
Boston, devoting himself to the visitation of the poor 
and destitute for the remainder of his life. In 1833 he 
again went to Europe, returning in the following year. 
He died in Havana, whither he had gone for his health, 
April 20, 1840. He published a large number of Ser- 
mons, Letters, Essays, etc. (1800-38). See Sprague, An- 
nals of the Amer. Pulpit, viii, 345. 


Tuckney, ANTHONY, a learned Nonconformist di- 
vine of England, was born at Kirton, Lincolnshire, in 
September, 1599. He was matriculated at Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, at fourteen, received his degree of 
A.M. in 1620, and was chosen fellow of his college three 
years after. In 1627 he took his degree of B.D., and 
became assistant to the famous vicar John Cotton, upon 
whose departure he was chosen to the vicarage. When 
the assembly of divines met at Westminster, Mr. Tuck- 
ney was one of the two nominated for the county of 
Lincoln, and was appointed minister of St. Michael 
Querne’s, Cheapside. In 1645 he was appointed master 
of Emanuel College, but did not entirely reside on this 
employment until 1648, when, being chosen vice-chan- 
cellor, he removed with his family to Cambridge, and 
took his degree of D.D. the year after. In 1653 he was 
chosen master of St. John’s, and two vears after regius 
professor of divinity. At the Restoration complaints 
were made by royalists against Mr. Tuckney, who re- 
signed both positions June 22, 1661, receiving a pension 
of £100 per year. The rest of his life he spent in re- 
tirement, mostly in London. Although appointed com- 
missioner at the Savoy Conference, he never attended it. 
Iu the time of the plague he lived at Culwich Hall, near 
Nottingham, where he was troubled and confined, but 
was discharged in a few months. Upon the passage of 
the Five-mile Act he removed to Oundle, and thence 
to Warmington, Northamptonshire. After the fire of 
London he removed to Stockerston, Leicestershire, and 
then to Tottenham, and in 1669-70 to Spitalyard, where 
he died in February, 1670. He wrote, Sermon on Jer. 
viii, 22 (Lond. 1643, 4to) :—Five Sermons (1656, 12mo) : 
—Forty Sermons (1676, 4to), published by his son :— 
Letters, etc. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v., Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 


Tudehope, ARCHIBALD, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Paisley, Scotland, Aug. 19, 1801; graduated 
at the University of Glasgow in April, 1822; studied 
theology at the Divinity Hall of the Relief Synod in 
Paisley; was licensed by the Relief Presbytery of Glas- 
gow in 1828, and ordained pastor of the Church in An- 
nan, in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, Oct. 14, 1834. In 1838 
he emigrated to the United States, and became pastor 
of the Ninth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, where 
he remained till 1849. He died Dec. 6, 1861. He was 
an instructive preacher, afd his sermons to children 
were specially successful efforts. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist, Almanac, 1863, p. 214. 


Tudela, BENJAMIN (ben-Jonah) or, the famous Jew- 
ish traveller of the 12th century, is known for his research- 
es on the state of the various colonies of the Hebrew 
people, both in the East and in the West. From 1165 
to 1173 he travelled in several countries in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and published his results in his Massaoth, or 
Itinerarium of Benjamin. Among Christians the book 
has not been favorably received. In the first place, the 
whole of its complexion is Jewish—recording in everv 
place of his arrival the census, condition, and leading 
names of his nation; scarcely ever noticing the objects 
which usually invite the attention of Gentile travellers, 
such as customs, climate, language, politics, history, etc. 
In the second place, he commits numerous errors in 
dates and names when he does refer to Gentile history ; 
and, thirdly, the farther he advances from home, the 
more wonderful are his reports concerning the numbers 
and wealth of the Jews. These considerations have in- 
duced every one of his translators to believe that he 
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never quitted Spain, but made a compilation of all the 

travellers’ tales he could gather respecting foreign lands. 

On the other hand, Gibbon (Decline, v, 348, Milman’s ed.) 

remarks, “ The errors and fictions of the Jewish rabbi are 

not sufficient grounds to deny the reality of his travels.” 
In our davs, however, deeper investigation has certified 

the reality of the voyage, and the actual truth of many 

of its details, which are, however, mixed up with much 

that is fabulous, and accompanied by many incredible 

tales. This curious book of travels was edited, with a 

Latin translation, by Arias Montanus at Antwerp in 

1622, and by L’Empereur at Leyden in 1633; with an 

English translation it was published in Purchas’s Pil- 

grims (Lond. 1625, ii, 1437); by Harris, in Collection of 

Voyages and Travels (ibid. 1744-48), i, 546-555; by 

Gerrons (ibid. 1784); by Pinkerton, in his Collection of 

Voyages and Travels of the World (ibid. 1804-14), vol. vii; 

and in Bohn’s Karly Travels in Palestine (ibid. 1848, p. 

63-126). The best edition is that of Asher, The Itinerary 

of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela (translated, etc. ; vol. i, bib- 

liography and translation, Lond. and Berl. 1840; vol. ii,. 
notes and essays, ibid. 1841). A French translation is. 
given in Bergeron, Collection de Voyages, faits princi- 

palement en Asie, dans les XI’, XI, X1V*, et XVe 

Siècles (the Hague, 1735, 2 vols.); by Barratier (Amst. 

1784, 2 vols.) ; another transl. appeared at Paris in 18303. 
a Dutch transl. by Bara (Amst. 1666); and a German 

transl. in Jewish characters by Arbich (Frankf.-on-the-M. 

1711). See First, Bibl. Jud. i, 117 sq.; De’ Rossi, Dizio- 
nario Storico, p.321 sq. (Germ. transl.) ; Gritz, Gesch. d. 
Juden, vi, 214; Braunschweiger, Gesch. d. Juden in d. 
roman. Staaten, p. 154; Dessauer, Gesch. d. Israeliten, p. 

289, 371-420; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. u. 3. Sekten, ii, 54; 
iii, 363; Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, p. 617 (Taylor's 

transl.); Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles, p. 283 8q.; 

Lindo, History of the Jews in Spain, p.67; Finn, Sephar- 

dim, p. 210 sq.; Etheridge, Introduction to Hebrew Lit- 

erature, p. 259; Adams, History of the Jews (Boston, 
1812), i, 238 sq. (B. P.) 

Tudor, SALATHIEL, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Bedford County, Pa., in 1789. Converted 
when a youth, he labored as a local preacher for eleven 
years, and was received on trial in the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference in 1827. In 1829 his health declined; in 1830 
he was a superannuate, and he died Nov. 26 of the same 
year. As a preacher he was acceptable and useful. 
“His end was peaceful and glorious.” See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1832, p. 159. 


Tudor Flower. See T'upor STYLE. 


Tudor Rose. A conventional representation of the 
rose, found in Third-pointed architectural work, both in 
wood and stone carvings, adopted in honor of the Tudors. 


Tudor Style. This name is used by some writers 
on Gothic architecture, but they do not agree in the 
application of it. It is variously employed to desig- 
nate the Perpendicular style throughout its continu- 
ance—the latter period of this stvle—aud the mixed 
style which sprang up on the decline of Gothic archi- 
tecture, usually called Elizabethan. The term is not 
very extensively used, and is most commonly under- 
stood to mean late Perpendicular work, and Henry 
VII's Chapel at Westminster is looked upon as the 
most perfect specimen in this style. The Tudor Flower 
is a flat flower, or leaf, placed upright on its stalk, 
much used in Perpendicular work, especially late in the 
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‘style, in long suites as a crest or ornamental finish- 
ing on cornices, etc. The examples differ consider- 
ably in detail, but the general effect does not vary 
much 


Tueshimel ErDENI, in Lamaism, is the name for 
one of the seven sanctuaries which are placed upon the 
altars in front of the idol. It is a drawing, upon a gold 
background, representing an ambassador of the heaven- 
ly kingdom and also the god of the temple. 


Tuet, Esprit Cuaupe, a French ascetic author, 
was born about 1745 and died about 1787, and was the 
writer of a number of religious tracts and sermons, for 
which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génerule, 8. v. 


Tufa, a porous stone (called travertine when com- 
pact) found in calcareous streams, and used, from its 
lightness, in vaultings, as at Bredon and Canterbury. 

Tuff-taffeta, a kind of inferior silk used in church- 
hangings. 

Tuiscon, in German mythology, was an earth-born 
god, from whom all Germans are said to have sprung. He 
was highly esteemed by his son, man. The Druids sacri- 
ficed human beings to him. According to the accounts 
given by Cæsar, these sacrifices were made not only in 
Germany, but throughout the whole of Gaul. Some 
hold him to be a historic person, others a personified idea. 


Tukkiyim. See Peacock. 


Tukudh Version. This version is of a very re- 
cent date; and the translation of the four gospels and 
the epistles of John into that dialect was undertaken by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, at the request of 
the Church Missionary Society, and was made in the 
year 1872 by the Rev. R. McDonald, who had been labor- 
ing among the people with much success, As to the dia- 
lect itself, it is spoken by a tribe of Indians on the river 
Yucon, on the confines of the Arctic region. Mr. Mc- 
Donald, who has been laboring there for the last sixteen 
years, has reduced the language to writing, and in his 
translating efforts has had the assistance of a native 
Christian. The syllabic characters which were adopted 
in the Cree version were first tried, but the unusually 
large number of syllables in the language obliged the 
translator to fall back upon the Roman characters. The 
following, taken from the report of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society for the year 1873, will be of interest 
to the student: “The Tukudh tribe, which is often 
known by the name of Loucheuz, from a peculiarity in 
the eyes of some of the natives, is small, not including 
more than about eight hundred, nearly the whole of 
whom are under Christian instruction. Their numbers, 
however, are on the increase, and it is not improbable 
that some neighboring tribes will become incorporated 
with them, and thus add considerably to the commu- 
nity. Like most of the North American Indian tribes, 
the Tukudh Indians have among themselves certain re- 
ligious beliefs on which it is not impossible to build up 
the pure theology of the Bible. Their name Tukudh 
signifies ‘haughty people. When the geographical 
position of Mr. McDonald’s station at Fort Macpherson 
is considered, it will not be wondered at that these peo- 
ple are living in primitive simplicity. ‘The edition re- 
quested is to consist of five hundred copies, and some of 
the gospels it is proposed to bind separately. The ex- 
pense of the work will be large and the readers few; 
but when a language has been reduced to written form, 
and Christian men capable of translating the Scriptures 
are available, the committee deem it a matter of clear 
_ duty to go forward in printing the Word of God, even 
though but a comparatively small population may be 
benefited by their labors.” According to the report for 
1879, about 810 copies altogether have been circulated 
among these people. (B. P.) 


Tulchans, or Tulchan Bishops. A tulchan 
was the effigy of a calf, or rather it was a stuffed calf- 
skin, set up before a cow when she was milked, under 
the belief that the animal thereby vielded her milk more 
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freely. The custom has long been discontinued. Under 
the regent Morton, and after 1572, attempts were made 
to introduce bishops into the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. The men who consented to take the title had 
bound themselves, as the price of their elevation, to re- 
ceive only a small part of the revenues, the rest going 
to Morton and his lordly colleagues. “The bishop had 
the title, but my lord had the milk.” Such bishops 
were called tulchans by the people. The first tulchan 
was John Douglas, appointed to the see of St. Andrew's. 
Patrick Adamson, who afterwards himself became a tul- 
chan, said in a sermon, “There be three kinds of bishops 
—my lord bishop, my lord’s bishop, and the Lord’s bish- 
op. My lord bishop was in the papistry; my lord’s 
bishop is now, when my lord gets the benefice, and the 
bishop serves for nothing but to make his title sure; 
and the Lord’s bishop is the true minister of the gos- 
pel.” 


Tulisso, in Prussian mythology, were priests of a 
lower order, belonging to none of the three higher class- 
es of Grivaites, Siggones, and Wurrkaites. The care of 
the sick rested with them, whom they either prepared 
for death, or sought, with their scanty knowledge, to 
cure or to alleviate their sufferings. They resided 
among the populace in villages, and were therefore not 
esteemed very much, i 


Tulla INroon and HaLrTIoRHIN. According to the 
Finnish creed, each man bore within him from his 
birth a divine spirit who was his inseparable compan- 
ion for life. This spirit became more closely united to 
its subject in proportion as the latter tore himself away 
from earthly things to retire into the sanctuary of his 
soul. The magician, therefore, aspired to a transcen- 
dental ecstasy (tulla intoon), to a great state of excite- 
ment of the soul (tulla haltiorhin), in which he became 
like the spirit dwelling in him and entirely identified 
with it. He used artificial means, e. g. intoxicating 
drugs, in order to attain to this state of excitement.— 
Lenormant, Chaldean Magic, p. 254. 


Tulloch, James, a Scotch Congregational minister, 
was the first Dissenter who settled in Scotland. He 
was tutored by Rev. Mr. Ewing of Glasgow, and sent 
out under the auspices of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel at Home. Mr. Tulloch was settled over the 
Congregational Church at Bixter in 1808, and did much 
in establishing new churches and propagating the Gos- 
pel. He died Feb. 26, 1862. See (Lond.) Cong. Year- 
book, 1864, p. 247. 


Tully, George, an English divine, was educated 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, and died rector of Gateside 
in 1697. He was a zealous writer against popery, and 
was suspended for a sermon he preached and published 
in 1686. “He was the first clergyman who suffered in 
the reign of James II in defence of our religion against 
popish superstition and idolatry.” He is best known as 
the author of Discourse on the Government of the Thoughts 
(1693-94, 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s. v.; Hook, Eccles, Biog. 8. v. 


Tully, Thomas, a learned English divine, was 
born in the city of Carlisle July 22, 1620; he entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1634, and obtained a fellow- 
ship. In 1642 he was created A.M., and became master 
of the grammar-school at Tetbury, in Gloucestershire. 
He afterwards returned to his college, and became a 
noted tutor and preacher there. He died Jan. 14, 1676. 


Tulu, or Tuluvu, is the ancient and proper dia- 
lect of the long narrow tract of land now called Canara, 
situated westward of Mysore, between the range of the 
Western Ghauts and the ocean. Owing to the long sub- 
jection of Canara to Karnata princes, the Karnata or 
Canarese language is now chiefly spoken by the higher 
classes in the province, while the Tulu still continues 
the vernacular of the common people, especially in South 
Canara. In idiom and structure it closely resembles the 
Malayalim language, and it is written in the same char- 
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acters, In 1834 a missionary station was established 
by the German Missionary Society at Mangalore, the 
capital of Canara. In 1844 a translation of the New 
Test. was made, which was published in 1852. See 
Bible of Every Land, p. 144. (B. P.) 

' Tum. Among the Egyptians the sun was consid- 
ered in each phase a different god, having its peculiar 
name, attributes, and worship. Thus the sun during 
its nocturnal existence was Tum; when it shone in the 
meridian, it was Ra; when it produced and nourished 
life, it was venerated as Kheper. Since, according to 
the Egyptians, the night precedes the day, Tum was 
considered to have been born before Ra, and to have 
issued alone from the abyss of chaos.—Lenormant, Chal- 
dean Magic, p. 81 sq. 

Tuamanurong, in the mythology of the Marquesas, 
was a goddess who descended from heaven and was 
immediately made queen by the people, who were 
charmed by her beauty. She married the then ruling 
sovereign, and gave birth to a son, who was able to 
speak immediately after his birth. 


Tumblers, a name given to the TUNKERS (q. V.) 
in ridicule of their peculiar motions while undergoing 
the rite of baptism by immersion. 


Tundley, Rapu, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Alton, Staffordshire, in 1795. He was 
converted under the influence of the Dissenters, became 
interested in Sunday -school work, and at the earnest 
solicitation of the Church at Alton he became their 
pastor and ministered to them until his death, Feb. 22, 
1863. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-bvok, 1864, p. 247. 


Tunic, or Tunicle, a term applied to several arti- 
cles of clerical dress. (1.) A dress worn by the subdea- 
con, made originally of linen, reaching to the feet, and 
then of inferior silk, and narrower than the dalmatic of 
the deacon, with shorter and tighter sleeves, and devoid 
of the stripes or embroidery of that vestment, For some 
centuries, however, the assimilation has grown so com- 
plete as to render the slight difference between them 
almost imperceptible. Bishops wore both the tunic and 
dalmatic at pontifical mass. (2.) The parva tunica, or 
cotta, a linen habit reaching to the knees, used at all kinds 
of services by simple clerks and others; it differed from 
the rochet, in being fuller. Amalarius speaks of a blue 
tunicle of jacinth color, or subucula, worn by the bishop 
(Rupert says under the chasuble) as emblematical of the 
seamless robe of Christ. (8.) A dress worn by monks. 
See Coar. 


Tunicle-ball, a ball of crystal to which tassels 
were attached, hanging from the shoulders of medieval 
dalmatics. 


Tunicle-chest, a chest for holding the tunic and 
dalmatic, and differing in shape from those chests 
which contained the copes and chasubles of a sac- 
risty. 

Tunis, Jewish Mission at. As early as the year 
1833, the London Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews commenced missionary oper- 
ations in Tunis. The first missionary to that place 
was the late Rev. Dr. F. C. Ewald, who arrived 
there June 30. He found a Jewish population from 
30,000 to 40,000, all living in their own quarter. There 
was also a large number of Roman Catholics, who had 
their own church and convent, a Greek community with 
church and priest, and about fifty Protestants without 
the means of grace. Mr. Ewald at once commenced 
divine service, which was attended by almost every 
Protestant. The Jews being accessible in that place, 
opportunities were afforded to the missionary to preach 
unto them the word of God. The Bible in Hebrew 
was eagerly sought after and bought by them, and thus 
the work could be carried on. In 1855 Mr. Page, who 
succeeded Dr. Ewald, established a school there, which 
proved a great success. Owing, however, to the removal 
by cholera of Mr. Page from the scene of his labors, mis- 
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sionary operations had to be suspended for a time, to be 
resumed again in 1860 by the Rev. Mr. Fenner. In 
July, 1861, a school was opened for Jewish boys with 
six scholars, whose number had increased by the close 
of the year to ninety-nine, all Jewish youths from seven 
to eighteen years of age. In 1862 a girls’ school was 
established through the benevolence of a Christian lady 
in the north of England. Since that time missionary 
operations have been carried on there regularly, and in 
spite of the effurts made by the Israelitish Alliance to 
counterbalance the work of the mission, there were 160 
boys and 305 girls in attendance at the mission schools 
during the year 1878-79. Since 1862, 1600 girls and 
960 boys have passed through the schools, The popu- 
larity of these schools may be best seen from the fact 
that a notice of the opening of the mission-schools after 
the summer vacation was put up in the principal syna- 
gogues of Tunis, In connection with the two day- 
schools, Sunday-schools have also been opened there of 
late, besides a night-school which seems very promis- 
ing. Some years ago the society built a chapel, where 
the Protestant community of Tunis is now gathered 
regularly for divine service, and where the sacraments 
are administered. According to the last report for the 
vear 1879, there were fourteen persons engaged at this 
station, viz. two ordained ministers, a colporteur and 
depositary, a schoolmaster, four assistants, a schoolmis- 
tress and four assistants. (B. P.) 


Tunkers (Germ. tunken, “to dip”), a sect of Ger- 
man-American Baptists, called by themselves Brethren. 
Their name is sometimes erroneously spelled Dunkers. 
The sect is said to have been founded by Alexander 
Mack at Schwarzenau, Westphalia, in 1708. Driven 
from Germany, sume of them emigrated to America in 
1719, and settled in Pennsylvania, ‘They formed a set- 
tlement at Ephrata, Lancaster Co., under the director- 
ship of Conrad Peysel. Here they built a town in the 
form of a triangle, the houses being three stories in 
height, and each of them a kind of monastery. They 
dressed much in the style of monks and nuns, men and 
women lived in different houses, and they used a vege- 
table diet, practicing considerable mortification. Al- 
though marriage was not forbidden, when couples mar- 
ried they were required to remove from Ephrata. They 
subsequently settled in Ohio, Indiana, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and several other states. Their doctrines are 
similar to those of the Mennonites (q. v.), and in dress 
and manners they resemble the Friends. They use the 
kiss of charity, feet-washing, laying-on of hands, anoint- 
ing the sick with oil; are opposed to war, and will not 
engage in lawsuits. They hold love-feasts, and an an- 
nual meeting about Whitsuntide, which is attended by 
their bishops, teachers, and representatives chosen by 
the congregations. Universal redemption, though not 
an article of faith, is commonly held by them. Some 
of them are strict sabbatarians, observing Saturday as 
their day of rest. They oppose statistics, which they 
believe to savor of pride, and, therefore, trustworthy 
statements as to their numbers cannot be given; they 
are supposed to number about 100,000. By reason of 
their quiet and peaceable lives they have retained a 
name which was given to them at first, that of “The 
Harmless People.” 

For the denomination there are now published four 
weekly papers—the Primitive Christian, the Gospel 
Preacher, the Brethren at Work, and the Progressive 
Christian. This last is published at Berlin, Pa., by the 
liberals among the Brethren or Tunkers; and its posi- 
tion is defined (in the /ndependent of May 8, 1879) as 
follows : 

“We are in full accord with the Church on all Gospel 
doctrines and practices; but do not believe in any tradi- 
tion as being worthy of comparison with a divine injunc- 
tion. In fact, we do not regard a custom one hundred or 
five hundred years old, whether it originated in the Church 
or in the world, as possessing any claims upon the atten- 


tion of Bible Christians. We believe in “ nonconformity 
to the world” from all its sinful practices; but we hold 
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that the earth is the Lord’s and the falness thereof, nnd 
that the inventions and discoveries of man ure simply the 
products of the wisdom of God, and should be applied by 
the Christian to the glorifying of his name. We believe 
that the time now is when we shall neither in the garb of 
a hundred years ago nor in the atyle of the present age 
worship the Father; but when the true worshippers shall 
worship him in spirit and in truth. We believe in eelf- 
denial, but not in stoicism; we advocate close communion 

bat not exclusivenexs. ln short, we hold that the Word 
of God is our perfect law, which if we obey we do well.” 


See BAPTISTS, GERMAN, 


Tunnell, Joun, an early Methodist minister, was 
about thirteen years in the work of the ministry; was 
elected to the office of an elder at the Christmas Con- 
ference in 1784; travelled extensively throughout the 
United States; was fur years the leader of a pioneer 
band of preachers among the Holston mountains; and 
died in great peace near Sweet Springs, Va.. July 9, 
1790. He was buried by Asbury among the Alleghany 
heights, a martyr to his work. He was a man of solid 
piety, great simplicity, and godly sincerity; well known 
and much esteemed both by ministers and people for 
his indefatigable labors, and his commanding talents as 
a preacher. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, i, 37; 
Bangs, Hist. of the M. E. Church, i, 319; Stevens, Hist. 
ofthe M. E. Church, ii, 34, 38, 39, 43, 53, 99, 272, 297, 496. 

Tunstall (or Tonstall), Cuthbert, a learned 
Romish prelate, was born at Hatchford, near Richmond, 
Yorkshire, about 1474. He entered Baliol College, Ox- 
ford, about 1491, but subsequently went to Cambridge 
and became a fellow of King’s Hall. He afterwards went 
to Padua and took the degree of LL.D. On his return 
to England, archbishop Warham constituted him vicar- 
general, August, 1511, recommended him to Henry VIII, 
and in December uf the same year collated him to the 
rectory of Harrow-on-the-hill, Middlesex, which he held 
till 1522. In 1514 he was installed prebendary of Stow- 
longa, Church of Lincoln, and in the following year ad- 
mitted archdeacon of Chester. He was made master of 
the rolls in 1516. Serving as an ambassador to emperor 
Charles V, he was rewarded on his return (prob. 1519) 
by a series of preferments, In 1519 he was made preb- 
endary of Bontevant, Church of York; in May, 1521, 
prebendary of Combe and Hornbam, Church of Sarum, 
and dean of Salisbury. He was promoted to the bish- 
opric of London in 1522; was made keeper of the privy 
seal in 1523; and in 1525 he and Sir Richard Wingfield 
went as ambassadors to Spain. In July, 1527, Tunstall 
attended cardinal Wolsey on his embassy to France, and 
in 1529 was one of the English ambassadors emploved 
to negotiate the treaty of Cambray. On his return he 
exerted himself to suppress T'yndale’s edition of the 
New Test. In 1530 he was translated to the bishopric 
of Durham, where he laid out large sums in improving 
his episcopal houses, At first Tunstall favored the di- 
vorce of Henry VIII, but afterwards espoused the cause of 
the queen. When Henry took the title of supreme head 
of the Church, Tunstall recommended this course in his 
injunctions and in a sermon preached at Durham. He 
also vindicated the king’s supremacy in 1533, in a ser- 
mon preached before the king on Palm-Sunday. In 
1535 he was one of the commissioners for taking the 
valuation of ecclesiastical benefices, and in 1538 was ap- 
pointed to confer about the Reformation with the Ger- 
man ambassadors, A new edition of the English Bible 
was revised by him and Nicholas Heath, bishop of 
Rochester, in 1541. In December, 1551, he was com- 
mitted to the Tower on a charge of misprision of trea- 
son, and although the bill was thrown out by the House 
of Commons, he was brought before a commission (con- 
sisting of the chief-justice of the king’s bench and six 
others) and deprived of his bishopric. He continued a 
prisoner in the Tower during the remainder of Edward’s 
reign. On the accession of Mary, in 1553, Tunstall was 
restored to his bishopric, but, on account of his mild 
treatment of the Protestants, was again deprived, July, 
1559. He was committed to the custody of Parker, 
then in possession of Lambeth Palace, who treated him 
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in a very friendly and respectful manner, until he died, 
Nov. 18, 1559. Tunstall was opposed to making tran- 
substantiation an article of faith, and also held the doc- 
trine of justification by faith only. His principal writ- 
ings are, /n Laudem Matrimonii (Lond. 1518, 4to) :—De 
Arte Supputundi (Lond. 1522, 4to) :— Sermon on Royal 
Supremacy (Lond. 1539, 4to) :—Confutatio, etc. (Paris, 
1522, 4to):—De Veritate Corporis et Sanguinis Domini 
Jesu Christi in Eucharistia (Lutet. 1554, 4to) :—Com- 
pendium in Decem Libros Ethicorum Aristotelis (Paris, 
1554, 8vo) :—Contra Impios Blusphematores Dei Præ- 
destinutionis (Antwerp. 1555, 4to):—Godly and Devout 
Prayers in English and Latin, etc. (1558, 8vo). See 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and . 
Amer. Authors, 8. Vv. 


Tunstall, James, D.D., an English divine, was 
born about 1710, and educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, of which he afterwards became fellow and 
tutor. In 1739 he obtained the rectory of Sturmer, Es- 
sex, and two years later was elected public orator of the 
university, and was appointed chaplain to Potter, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In 1744 he was created D.D. at 
Cambridge; was afterwards collated to the rectory of 
Great Chart, Kent, and to the vicarage of Minster, Isle 
of Thanet; both of which he resigned in 1757 for the 
valuable vicarage of Rochdale, Lancashire, where he re- 
mained until his death, March 28,1772. His writings 
are, Epistola ad Virum Eruditum Conyers Middleton, etc. 
(Camb. 1741, 8vo) :—Observations on the Present Collec- 
tion of Epistles between Cicero and Brutus :—Sermon be- 
Jore the House of Commons (May 29, 1746) :— Vindica- 
tion of the Power of the State to Prohibit Clandestine 
Marriages, etc. (1755) :—Marriage in Society Stated, etc. 
(1755) : — Lectures on Natural and Revealed Religion 
(published after his death, in 4to). See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. 8. v.; English Cyclop. 8. v. 

Tuonela was, according to the Finnish belief, the 
river of the country of the dead.—Lenormant, Chald. 
Magic, p. 258. 


Tuoni, was the father of Kivutar, or Kipu-typö, the 
Finnish goddess of diseases.—Lenormant, Chald. Magic, 
p. 259. 


Tuquoa, in the mvthology of the Hottentots, is 
the evil spirit causing harm and misery, for whom nu- 
merous sacrifices are offered fur the purpose of relieving 
the Hottentots, whom he is said to persecute. 


Tura (or Turra), Cosmo (Cosimé da Ferrara), an 
Italian painter, was born at Ferrara in 1406. He was 
a disciple of Galasso Galassi, and was court-painter in the 
time of the duke Borso d’ Este. He died in 1469, Tura 
worked both in oil and fresco, and painted in the dry, 
Gothic style then prevailing. Among his paintings 
are, Annunciation and Nativity, in the cathedral :—A cts 
of St. Eustace, Monastery of San Guglielmo :— Virgin and 
Saints, Church of San Giovanni :—Christ Praying in the 
Garden, at the Cappuccini :— Madonna with Saints, Ber- 
lin Museum. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of Fine A rts, 8. v. 


Turban. Though it is presumable that in a cli- 
mate like that of Palestine the inhabitants did not ex- 
pose themselves to the cold of winter or the heats of 
summer without some covering for the head, there is 
no certain evidence that any such was in common use. 
The Hebrews have several words by which articles of 
head-dress are designated, but they all apparently be- 
long to coverings which were either official or merely 
ornamental, with the exception of those used by the 
military. 

In the Pentateuch two kinds of head-coverings are 
mentioned as forming part of the priest’s dress, the 
MPI of the high-priest, and the 11333% of the com- 
mon priests; the former of which was probably a sort 
of tiara, while the latter may have been a turban, but 
was more probably a high cap of a flower-like shape, 
such as are found among Orientals in the present day 
(Bihr, Symbolik des mos, Cult, ii, 66). As these head- 
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coverings (A. V. “bonnets”) were expressly designed 
for “ glory and fur beauty” (Exod. xxviii, 40), they ev- 
idently give us no idea of what was commonly worn on 
the head by the people. In the ceremony prescribed 
for the drinking of the waters of jealousy, the priest is 
directed to loosen (3D) the woman’s head—i. e. to let 
her hair fall down loosely (Numb. v, 18); and in the 
law concerning the leper it is prescribed that his head 
shall be luosened (37D); phraseology which seems to 
indicate that it was customary in the Mosaic times to 
bind the hair with a band or fillet, such as we see rep- 
resented of the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, 
On the other hand, from the stress that is laid in the 
law concerning the Nazarite on his suffering his locks 
to grow, and on his hair thus abundantly grown being 
the crown of God on him (Lev. xiii, 45), it seems fair 
to infer that the cropping of the hair, and perhaps also 
the shaving of the head and the wearing of some cov- 
ering (it may be of artificial hair, as among the Egyp- 
tians), was common among the people. 

In the other books the terms which occur designating 
head-dress, besides those which are regal, such as ‘13 
and M7223 [see Crown ], and those which are military 
[see ARMOR], are the following: 

1. $)99X, tsuniph. This term occurs three times in 
the Old Test. (Job xxix, 14; Isa. lxii, 3; Zech. iii, 5). 
In all these cases the usage of the word shows that it 
refers, not to an ordinary article of dress, but to one 
which was ornamental and for display. It was prob- 
ably a turban, the word being derived from 53%, to roll 
round or wind, Schröder (De Vest. Mulier. Heb. p. 364) 
endeavors to prove from the Arabic that this word 
means a narrow strip wound round the head; but his 
instances only prove that the Arabic tsinf and tsinfa 
denote a small band, or the hem of a garment. In Isa. 
iii, 22 the fem. tsentphah is used of a female head-dress 
worn for ornament. 

2. °N3B, peér. This word is used of the head-dress 
of distinguished persons, both male and female (Isa. iii, 
20; Lxi, 3,10; Ezek. xxiv, 17, 23; xliv, 18). In Exod. 
xxxix, 28 it is used of the priest’s head-dress, as also 
in Ezek. xliv, 18. In all the other instances it indi- 
cates an article of holiday costume. Saalschiitz sug- 
gests that the peér was probably the hat or bonnet, 
properly so called, and the tsuniph the ornamental head- 
band wrapped round it. 

8. MID, tsephirdth, fror “DX, to circle, a circlet or 
diadem (Isa. xxviii, 5); or it may have been a piece of 
fine muslin wound round the turban for ornament, such 
as the Orientals still use. 

4. mab, liryâh (Prov. i,9; iv,9). Some regard this 
as a species of fillet by which the head was bound; but 
it prubably means rather a garland or wreath of flowers. 

The examination of these terms has failed to convey 
to us any information respecting the ordinary every-day 
costume for the head of the Hebrew people. Probably 
they were wont simply to throw some part of their 
dress over their heads when they had occasion to ex- 
pose themselves to the weather, or to fold a piece of 
cloth over their heads, as do the Arabs of the present 
day, reserving such articles as those above named for 
holiday or festive occasions (Jahn, Biblische Archdolo- 
gie, I, ii, 2, p. 116; Saalschutz, Arch. der Hebr. ii, 22). 
See Hu..n-DRESS, 

Turchi, ALESSANDRO, called Veronese, also Z’ Orbetto, 
an Italian painter, was born at Verona (according to Poz- 
zo) about 1578. When a lad his talent was recognised by 
Felice Riccio, who took him into his study, and careful- 
ly instructed him. Leaving Riccio, he went to Venice, 
where he studied with Carlo Cagliari, and then proceed- 
ed to Rome. Here he made his home until his death, 
in 1648. Turchi excelled in the choice and distribution 
~ of his colors, among which he introduced a reddish tint 
which much enlivens his pictures, At Rome he paint- 
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ed some altar-pieces and other pictures for the church- 
es, the most esteemed of which are in the Church of La 
Concezione. Among his other principal works at Rome 
are, The Flight into Egypt, in San Romualdo; The Holy 
Family, in San Lorenzo; and St. Curlo Borromeo, in San 
Salvatore. There are also to be noticed his Passion of 
the Forty Martyrs, in Sau Stefano; and his Pietà at La 
Misericordia. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of Fine Arts, s. v. 


Turck, ANTHONY, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was a native of New York State, and of Dutch descent. 
He was received into the travelling connection in 1793; 
“a holy and devout man, indefatigable and successful 
in his labors, subject to great afflictions, temptations, 
and trials,” but with “increasing sweetness in commun- 
ion with God” towards his end, and victory in death. 
He died March 13, 03. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
JSerences, i, 109, 


Turibio (TuRBIus), St., is said to have been born 
Nov. 16, 1538, of good family. Every Christian per- 
fection distinguished him in early youth. He was ed- 
ucated at Valladolid and Salamanca, was made presi- 
dent of Granada by Philip II, and subsequently became 
archbishop of Lima, in South America, though still a 
layman. He was consecrated in 1581, and proceeded 
to initiate an excellent administration, during which 
he founded hospitals, seminaries, and churches, ordered 
diocesan and provincial synods, travelled in the execu- 
tion of his duties over the entire country, and displayed 
great devotion during a contagious pestilence. He is 
credited with the miraculous cure of several persons 
who were sick, and with at least one successful raising 
of the dead to life. He died at Santa, Nov. 23, 1606. 
It is said that his body was brought, undecayed, to 
Lima after a whole year had passed since his decease, 
and that it continued to work miracles. He was ac- 
cordingly beatitied in 1679 by Innocent XI, and canon- 
ized by Benedict XIII in 1726. See Wetzer u. Welte, 
Kirchen-Lez. xi, 330; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Turin, Counc. oF (Concilium Turinense), was held 
at Turin, Italy, in 398, or, according to others, in 401, 
to settle certain differences which had arisen among - 
the Gallican prelates. The bishops of the province of 
Aix, Proculus of Marseilles, Simplicius of Vienne, and 
the bishop of Arles were present. As Turin was at that 
time under the metropolitan of Milan, it is conjectured 
that Simplicianus of Milan convoked it. 

1. The first question settled in the council was that 
of Proculus of Marseilles, who (although that see was 
not in the province) desired to be recognised as metro- 
politan of the province of Narbonne. ‘The council, for 
the sake of peace, granted to Proculus personally, but 
not to his see, the right of primacy which he claimed, 
declaring, however, that after his death the metropoli- 
tan should be a bishop of the province itself. 

2. The council took into consideration the differences 
between the archbishops of Arles and Vienne, who both 
pretended to the primacy of Viennese Gaul. The de- 
cision was that he of the two who could prove his city 
to be the metropolis of the province as to civil matters 
should be considered as the lawful metropolitan, and in 
the meantime they were exhorted to live in peace. 

3. The excuses of the bishops Octavius, Ursion, Re- 
migius, and ‘Triferius were considered. ‘These prelates 
were accused of having conferred orders irregularly and 
uncanonically. The council decided that, in this case, 
indulgence should be granted to the four bishops; but 
that, in future, any bishops so violating the ancient de- 
crees of the Church should be deprived of the right of 
ordaining, and of all voice in synodical assemblies; and 
that those who should be so ordained should be de- 
posed. This canon was confirmed in the Council of 
Riez, A.D. 439. 

Several other regulations relating to the affairs of the 
Church were also made, and eight canons in all pub- 
lished. See Mansi, Concil. ii, 1155.—Landon, Manual of 
Councils, 8. V. 
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Turkey is the largest Mohammedan empire of the 
world, containing extensive possessions in Eastern Eu- 
rope, Western Asia, and Northern Africa. Including the 
provinces in Europe and Africa which are virtually in- 
dependent, and only pay an annual tribute to the Turk- 
ish government, the Turkish empire, in 1880, had an 
area of 2,302,000 square miles, and 47,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. In consequence of the treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
Turkey had to recognise the entire independence of 
Roumania and Servia, and to consent to the occupation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina by the government of Aus- 
tria. Moreover, Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia have 
become virtually independent of Turkish rule, leaving 
to the Turkish government only a small territory in 
Europe which is fully under its”control. In Africa, 
Egypt and Tunis are likewise independent in point of 
administration. Deducting the dependencies, the Turk- 
ish government at present rules over a territory of 
1,043,000 square miles, with a population of 23,500,000. 
In June, 1880, the Supplementary Conference at Berlin 
declared that in order to carry out the provisions of the 
treaty of Berlin concerning the rectification of the fron- 
tier between Turkey and Greece, Turkey ought to cede 
to Greece a territory containing about 8292 square miles 
and 400,000 inhabitants. 

[Note by the Kditor.—For the purpose of enabling our 
readers to understand more fully the present complicated 
boundaries of Turkey, we insert a map based upon the 


one recently issued by Stanford, of Charing Cross, Lon- 
don. It will be perceived that, in consequence of the 


late Russo-Turkish war, Turkey has lost far more than 
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half her European possessions, which are to be bounded 
henceforth by the Balkan Mountains instead of tbe 
River Save and the eastern Carpathian chain. Rouma- 
nia, Bulgarian, Servia, Bosnia, and Montenegro are whol- 
ly severed froin her. Bulgaria has lust a slice of her 
territory on the west, given to Servia, and another on the 
north-east, given to Roumania. Montenegro has gained 
a piece on the north-west from Bosnia, and another on 
the south-east from Turkey. Bosnia, including the part 
of Croatia formerly in Turkey, together with Herzegovina, 
has been occupied by Austria, and is not likely to be re- 
stored to Turkey. Greece gains a part of Albania and 
Thessaly; and Russia that part of Roumania (bounded 
by the Pruth and the Danube) adjoining Bessarabia 
(which she — held). In Asia Russia also acquires a 
district of Armenia adjoining Batûm. Besides, there is 
created a quasi-independent district of Eastern Roume- 
lia, within the above narrowed limits of Turkey. Turkey 
in Europe virtaally now consists merely of a part of 
Roumelia and a part of Albania. The interior changes 
in territory and population made by the Berlin treaty are 
stated as follows in the London Atheneum. Estimates 
of other statisticians vary considerably from these figures. 


Moham- 
medans, 
246,000 142,000 
264,000 | 75,000 
40,000 


Sauere| inhabitants. 


5,935 


Ceded to Koumania............. 

Ceded to Servia...... ee 

Ceded to-Monteneyro........... 

Ceded to Austria... ............. 

Ceded to Greece (?)........ eran 

To be occupied and administered 
by Austria 

Formed into the principality of 
Bulgaria 

Included in Eastern Roumelin.. 





Roumania, in exchange for the territory ceded, is called 
upon to surrender 3270 square miles, with 140,000 inhabi- 
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Map of Turkey in Europe, showing the Territorial Changes made by the Treaty of Berlin. 
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tants, to Russia. If we exclude the provinces “ indefinite- 
ly” to be occupied by Austria, and Eastern Roumelia, 
there remain to Tu:key in Europe ouly 74,790 square 
miles, with 4,779,000 inhabitants, of whom 1,521,500 are 
Mohammedans. In Armenia Russia takes 10,000 square 
miles, with about 850,000 inhabitants. Cyprus, intrusted 
to the keeping of England, has an area of 2288 square 
miles, and about 150,000 inhabitants. Many of these ac- 
ceseions, however, are already the fruitful source of con- 
tention, and some of them will probably have to be taken 
possession of by force of arms. Greece is at the present 
moment (Aug. 1880) preparing to do so for her share. It 
is impossible now to predict what the issue will be.] 


The former volumes of this Cyclopedia have special 
articles on BULGARIA, EeyPT, ROUMANIA, SERVIA; and 
on some of the Eastern Churches which are wholly or 
chiefly found in Turkey, as the J ACOBITES, NESTORIANS, 
and Maronitses. In the present article, after giving 
such preliminary information of a general character as 
the intense interest at present prevailing on the Oriental 
question seems to demand, we treat, more particularly, 
of the religions of Turkey proper, so far as thev have 
not yet been discussed in the special articles which have 
just been referred to. 

I. Geographical and Ethnological Features. — The 
geographical position of the Turkish empire is peculiar, 
and would, under a strong government, be most advan- 
tageous. It connects Europe with Asia, Asia with Afri- 
ca, the East with the West, the Mohammedan with the 
Christian world. It has an extensive seacoast, which 
is indented by numerous gulfs and bays, and embraces 
many excellent harbors. Some parts of this coast were 
in former times the seat of a very flourishing commerce, 
which would undoubtedly be revived under favorable 
circumstances. Almost the entire territory which is 
subject to direct Turkish rule is noted for its fertility ; 
but Turkish misrule has not only arrested, but dimin- 
ished, its productiveness. By far the greater portion of 
the Turkish possessions is situated in Asia. The Euro- 
pean possessions have always been much smaller, but as 
they contained the capital and seat of government, they 
have hitherto been of much greater political impor- 
tance. This importance has, however, of late been 
greatly reduced by the territorial losses which Turkey 
has sustained by the last Eastern war and the treaty 
of Berlin. The African part of the Turkish empire con- 
sists almost wholly of tributary states; and the farther 
the territory of one of these states, Egypt, is extended, 
the smaller becomes the hold the Turkish government 
has on it. Although ruling over portions of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, Turkey is really an Asiatic power. 

While the Turks are the ruling race of the em- 
pire, they constitute a majority of the total population 
only in the Asiatic possessions. Even Asiatic Turkey 
can hardly be said to be an Ottoman land, for the bulk 
of the people are descendants of the old Seljukian 
Turks who have been subjected by the Ottoman Turks. 
In the African dependencies the Turks are hardly rep- 
resented at all, and in Europe they are almost every- 
where in a minority. According to an elaborate article 
on the ethnographical relations of Turkey in Peter- 
mann’s Geographische Mittheilungen, 1876, No. 7, the 
Turks are to be found as a compact population only in 
three sanjaks, those of Rustchuk, Tulcha, and Varna. 
These three sanjaks formed part of the vilayet of the 
Danube. They are less numerous in the Rhodope 
Mountains. On the shores of the Ægean Sea and the 
Sea of Marmora, and on the south-east shore of the 
Black Sea, they are greatly outnumbered by the Greeks, 
especially in the direction of Constantinople. It is a 
remarkable fact that all the sanjaks which contain the 
most compact Turkish population are now subject to 
the semi-independent prince of Christian Bulgaria and 
to the Christian governor of the autonomous province 
of Eastern Roumelia. The aggregate number of the 
Osmanli Turks in Europe, including Bulgaria, Eastern 


Roumelia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, is estimated at: 


about 2,000,000. Exclusive of these provinces, over 
which the authority of the sultan is not likely to be 
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ever restored, the number of Osmanlis will barely reach 


1,000,000 in a total population of about 5,000,000. In 


Asia the Turkish race is supposed to number more than 
8,500,000 of a total population of 17,000,000; but this 
number embraces many old tribes who have been totally 
absorbed and merged in the Turks. 
who live chiefly in Northern Mesopotamia, and number 
about 100,000, belong to the same race as the Turks. 


The Turcomans, 


Up to the time of the late Eastern war, the bulk of 


the population in the European dominions of Turkey 
was made up of five non-Turkish tribes—Roumanians, 
Servians, Bulgarians, Greeks, and Albanians. The Rou- 
manians, who chiefly inhabit the principality of Rouma- 
nia, where they number about 5,000,000, have long been 
semi-independent of Turkey, and became entirely inde- 
pendent by the treaty of Berlin. 
remain subject to Turkish rule. 

and Turkey, Austria has a Roumanian population ex- 
ceeding three millions. West and south of the Rou- 
manians we find two branches of the Slavic race, the 
Servians and the Bulgarians. The Servians embrace 
the inhabitants of the principalities of Servia and Mon- 
tenegro, and of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Both Mon- 
tenegro (q. v.) and Servia (q. v.) are now independent 
states; Bosnia and Herzegovina have been placed under 
Austrian administration, and are likely to become soon 
a part of the Austrian empire. 
aristocracy, after the conquest of the country by the 
‘lurks, became Mohammedans, in order to save their 
property and their privileges, but they continue to speak 
the Servian language. Outside of the present and for- 


Only about 200,000 
Outside of Roumania 


In Bosnia, the landed 


mer dominions of the sultan, Austria has a Servian pop- 
ulation of about 4,500,000, called Croatians, Slavonians, 
Dalmatians, and Slovenians. The large majority of the 
Servians belong to the Greek Oriental Church; but in 
Austria and in Bosnia there is also a large Roman Cath- 
olic element. According to a recent work by Klaić on 
Bosnia (Agram, 1878), written in the Croatian language, 
the population of Bosnia is divided, as regards the re- 
ligious denominations, into—Orthodox Greek Church, 
646,678, or 48.4 per cent.; Mohammedans, 480,596, or 
35.9 per cent.; Roman Catholics, 207,119, or 15.5 per 
cent.; and Jews, 3000, or .2 per cent.; but in regard to 
race, 1,291,398 of this population are Slaves, only 2000 
Osmanli Turks, 30,000 Albanians, and 11,000 gypsies. 
The Servians of all the different denominations in Aus- 
tria and the former Turkish dominions are only now 
awakening to the full significance of the fact that their 
common language makes them joint members of one 
nationality, and a strong movement towards uniting at 
some future time all these members into one state has 
setin. Although the Mohammedan Bosnians are strong- 
ly opposed to this union movement, as well as to the an- 
nexation of their province to. Austria, the rule of the 
Osmanli Turks over the Servian nationality may be 
said to be at an end. 

The second Slavic race of European Turkey is the 
Bulgarians. They occupy the country south of the 
Danube, their southern ethnic boundary being a line 
passing through the towns of Nissa, Prisrend, Ochrida, 
Kastoria, Niagostos, Salonica, Adrianople, and Burgas, 
on the Black Sea. The number of Bulgarians is esti- 
mated at from three to four millions, After four. cen- 
turies and a half of oppression, they were considered at 
the beginning of the 19th century the most wretched 
people of Europe. Then a marvellous awakening be- 
gan. See BULGARIA. In spite of all oppression, they 
laid the foundation of a national system of education, 
and re-established the independence of their national 
Church, The treaty of San Stefano, March 3, 1878, 
between Russia and Turkey, provided for the establish- 
ment of Bulgaria as a tributary Ottoman principality 
and a national militia. The principality thus consti- 
tuted would have extended from the boundaries of Ser- 
via and Albania to the Black Sea, and from the Danube 
nearly to the Ægean Sea, taking in about fifty miles of 
the Ægean coast, It would have included all the pre- 
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dominantly Bulgarian districts, both north and south 
of the Balkans, containing an aggregate of 79,400 square 
miles and an estimated population of between five and 
tive and a half millions. But although the Bulgarians 
would have been the dominant race, a considerable 
number of Turks, Servians, and Greeks would have 
been merged in the Bulgarian majority. ‘The treaty 
of Berlin of July 13, 1878, greatly modified this plan. 
The tributary principality of Bulgaria, as constituted 
by it, contains only 33,000 square miles and about 
1,860,000 inhabitants. The Bulgarian districts south 
of the Balkans were constituted as the autonomous 
province of Eastern Roumelia, the governor of which 
must be a Christian, but is appointed by the Turkish 
government with the consent of the treaty powers. 
Eastern Roumelia has about 13,664 square miles and 
850,000 inhabitants, of whom about 600,000 are Bulga- 
rians, 150,000 Greeks, and 70,000 Turks, The aggre- 
gate population of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia 
reaches about 3,000,000, of whom fully 2,500,000 are 
Bulgarians, and the remainder mostly Turks and Greeks, 
The Mohammedan population is estimated at from 
800,000 to 950,000, but fully two thirds of them are of 
Bulgarian descent. The Bulgarians, generally, were 
greatly dissatisfied with the provisions of the treaty 
of Berlin, and a strong movement began at once four a 
reunion of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, which can 
hardly fail to be ere long successful, and result in the 
emancipation of the entire Bulgarian population from 
Turkish rule. 

The Greeks, or Hellenes, have a numerical preponder- 
ance in the southern part of European Turkey, especial- 
ly in Thessaly, Epirus, Southern Macedonia, and the 
islands, the most important of which is Crete. They 
are the most civilized among the Christian races of 
Turkey. Their number is estimated at about 1,000,000 
in European and 1,000,000 in Asiatic Turkey. The 
people of the predominantly Greek districts expressed 
during the late civil war a desire to be annexed to the 
kingdom of Greece, and the government of that king- 
dom made in January, 1879, an attempt to occupy these 
districts. The attempt had, however, to be abandoned 
at the request of the great powers. The Congress of 
Berlin expressed a desire that the frontier between 
Greece and Turkey should be rectified to the advantage 
of the former power, and offered the mediation of the 
great powers in case Turkey and Greece should be un- 
able to agree. As this agreement was not reached, the 
supplementary congress held in Berlin in June, 1880, 
designated the new frontier between the two states. In 
Asia, the Greeks are fast occupving the seaports and 
coast of Asia Minor, from which the Turks are steadily 
retiring before them, and it is believed by many that a 
vigorous Greek kingdom in Europe would soon find a 
legitimate field of expansion along the coast of Asia no 
less than that of Europe. 

The Albanians occupy the country south of the Ser- 
vians and Bulgarians, and north of the Greeks, Their 
number is estimated at from 1,200,000 to 2,000,000. More 
than one half of them have embraced Islam, though it is 
said that many of the Mohammedan Albanians remain 
secretly Christian. ‘They are divided into a number of 
tribes. Some of the most warlike mountain tribes are 
Roman Catholics. In the frontier districts the Albanians 
are greatly mixed with Servians in the north and with 
Greeks in the south. They opposed with great vigor 
the cession to Montenegro by the Turkish government 
of some districts largely inhabited by Albanians, and de- 
clared an intention to oppose no less vigorously the ces- 
sion of some of their southern districts to Greece. The 
Albanians are the only one of the five non-Turkish na- 
tionalities of European Turkey which shows some kind 
of attachment to the Ottoman government. This must 
partly be explained by the predominance among them 
of Mohammedanism, and partly by their determina- 
tion not to be absorbed by Servians and Greeks, The 
increasing consolidation of Servians, Bulgarians, and 
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Greeks will, however, cut them off from Constantinople, 
and make it impossible for them to remain a Turkish 
province. 

A curious fact in the relation of the different races 
that people European Turkey is the irregular manner 
in which they are distinguished and mingled. “ No lo- 
cality,” says Baker, in his Turkey, “can be found where 
the population is exclusively of the same nationality; 
but a rival race crops up here and there, and jostles its 
neighbors. We find, for instance, a quarter where the 
majority of the population are Bulgarians; but among 
them in considerable numbers are Turks, Greeks, Circas- 
sians, and gypsies. In another quarter the majority are 
Albanians, but they again have to bear the friction of 
Bulgarians, Wallachians, Greeks, and Turks; and so on 
all over the country. Each of these nations has its 
own language, religion, and customs; and it therefore 
follows that the difficulty of governing the mass lies 
in a direct ratio to the number of races represented 
in it.” This irregular distribution of races has, how- 
ever, been considerably affected by the close of the 
Eastern war, when, especially, large numbers of Turks 
and Bulgarians left their endangered homes, and em- 
igrated to districts predominantly inhabited by core- 
ligionists, The Austrian consul Sax (in Oesterreich- 
ische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient, 1878) estimates the 
number of those who from the spring of 1877 to the 
close of 1878 changed their residence at more than one 
million. 

II. Origin and Political History.—The Turks are first 
heard of in history when they emerged from the regions 
of Central Asia, and emigrated, early in the Christian 
æra, to the neighborhood of the Aral and Caspian seas. 
In the 6th century they formed an alliance with the 
Roman emperor Justin II; in the 7th they began to 
learn the Mohammedan religion at the hands of the 
Saracens, After their conversion to Mohammedanism 
they rapidly rose in power and influence. One branch, 
which, after its leader, Seljuk, received the name of Sel- 
jukian Turks, subjugated a large portion of Persia, and 
thence spread into Syria, Armenia, Georgia, and Lower 
Egypt. Under Malek Shah, the grandson of Seljuk, 
the dynasty of the Seljukian Turks was in the 11th 
century the greatest power in Asia. They gradually 
pressed their conquests to the West, and from this time 
a more special and crying persecution of the Christians 
began. After Malek’s death, the empire was divided 
into smaller states, which became rivals, and were 
finally extinguished in the 13th century by the irrup- 
tion of the Moguls under Genghis Khan. Then the 
history of the Ottoman Turks begins, The first men- 
tion of them is made at the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury, when they emigrated, under the name of Oghuze 
Turks, from the main body in Khorassan, Persia, to the 
mountains in Armenia, whence a part removed and 
settled near Angora, still acknowledging the suzerainty 
of the Seljukian sultan of Iconium. Partly at the ex- 
pense of the Greeks, partly at that of other Turkish 
emirs or princes, the leaders of this band, Ertoghrul and 
his son Othman, or Osman, gradually grew in power. 
Othman became the most powerful prince in Western 
Asia. and from him his followers took the name by 
which this branch of the Turks has ever since been des- 
ignated, that of Ottoman, or Osmanli. Shortly before 
the death of Othman, in 1326, his armies took Brousa, 
which became the Asiatic capital of the Ottomans. 
With Othman’s son, Orkhan, the Ottoman empire be- 
gins. He made himself entirely independent of the 
Seljukian sultan, though he continued to bear the infe- 
rior title of emir. During his reign Gallipoli, in the 
Thracian Chersonesus, the first acquisition of the Turks 
in Europe, was conquered, in 1357, and all of Western 
Asia occupied. He imposed upon the conquered Chris- 
tian nations the tribute of children, who were brought 
up in the Mohammedan faith, and out of whom was 
formed the famous force of the Janizaries, who for three 
centuries constituted the strength of the Ottoman armies, 
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Yn the reign of Murad I, the successor of Orkhan, Adri- 
anople was taken, which became the European capital of 
the Ottomans till they captured Constantinople. When 
the Turks entered Europe, the territory of the Greek 
empire was almost limited to a quadrangle extending 
from Constantinople to Adrianople, and from the Black 
Sea to the Archipelago, to a small part of the coast 
near Thessalonica, and the larger portion of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The bulk of what subsequently became Eu- 
ropean Turkey consisted of the empire of Servia, ex- 
tending from the Danube to the Peloponnesus, and 
bounded on the west by Bosnia and the Adriatic Sea; 
and of the kingdom of Bulgaria, extending from the 
Danube to Adrianople, bounded on the east by the Black 
Sea. The frontier between Bulgaria and Servia was 
constantly changing. When the Turks began to get a 
foothold, Widdin and Sophia were the nearest Bulgarian 
towns to the frontier. At this time the power of Servia 
began to go down aliter the death of Stephen Dushan, 
its greatest ruler, and Bulgaria began to split up into 
three separate kingdoms. Thus both were unable to 
resist the advancing Turks. In 1363 the Bulgarian city 
of Philippopolis was taken. About 1371 the chief of 
the three Bulgarian kingdoms, that of Tirnova, became 
tributary. For a while a Slavic confederation, under 
the Bosnian king Stephen, won some successes; but in 
the great battle of Kossova, in 1389, the confederate 
Bosnians, Servians, Bulgarians, and Wallachians were 
utterly defeated. Two or three years later, Servia and 
Wallachia became tributary, and the greater part of 
Bulgaria was conquered. Murad’s son, Bajazet I, was 
the first to exchange the humbler title of emir for that 
of sultan, and also the first who attacked Constantino- 
ple. The progress of the Turks was arrested by the 
stunning defeat which they suffered in 1402 at Angora, 
at the hand of Timur, the famous Tamerlane; but they 
recovered their power under Bajazet’s grandson, Murad 
II (1421-51), who conquered Thessalonica, Corinth, Pa- 
tras, and a part of Albania, which was heroically de- 
fended by the great Scanderbeg. His son, Mohammed 
II (1451-81), conquered Constantinople, and thereby de- 
stroyed the Greek empire. He reduced, in 1459, Servia 
from a tributary principality to an Ottoman province; 
in 1463 Bosnia was annexed; in 1461, the Christian em- 
pire of Trebizond, in Asia; in 1466, Caramania; in 1479, 
the Peloponnesus, which at that time belonged to the 
Venetians. In 1480 Otranto, in Italy, was captured; 
and the design was openly avowed to conquer all of 
Western Europe and to exterminate Christianity. But 
Mohammed’s death, in 1481, put an end to these 
schemes; Otranto was soon abandoned, and no further 
progress was ever made west of the Adriatic. The 
conquests of Mohammed gave to the Turkish empire 
about the same extent it had before the late East- 
ern war. In the whole of the Balkan peninsula only 
the small mountain district of Montenegro has kept 
its independence to our own times. Selim the Inflexi- 
ble (1512-19) warred against Mohammedan enemies, 
and annexed Syria and Egypt to his dominions, From 
the last of a line of nominal caliphs Selim obtained 
a cession of his rights, and ever. since the Ottoman 
sultans have been acknowledged as chiefs of their re- 
ligion by all Mussulmans of the Sunnite sect. During 
the reign of Suleiman II (1519-66) the empire attained 
the greatest extent it has ever had. The larger por- 
tion of Hungary was annexed; a Turkish pasha ruled 
at Buda; and the princes of Transylvania, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia became vassals of the sultan. Rhodes 
was taken from the Knights of St. John, and a large 
tract of land in Asia from the Persians. With the death 
of Suleiman the decline of Turkish power began. The 
reign of Selim II, the Drunkard (1566-74), was marked 
. by the first great reverse of the Ottoman arms— the 
overthrow of the Turkish fleet by the fleets of Spain 
and Venice at the battle of Lepanto, in 1571. No last- 
ing conquests of importance were made from this time, 
except the islands of Cyprus and Crete. ‘The frontier 
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on the north towards Hungary, and in later times to- 
wards Russia, went steadily back. The succession of 
great rulers was stopped. The powers of the sultan 
became less, the power of the pashas greater. In 1622 
a sultan was, for the first time, murdered. In the latter 
half of the 17th century the Turks began to lose their 
hold on Hungary. The battle of St. Gotthard, in 1664, 
was the first great overthrow of the Turks by land. At 
the end of the 17th century the Turks had been at war 
with all their Christian neighbors, and they had lost 
territory at all points except one. In a war against Po- 
land they had gained Podolia; they had lost, besides 
Hungary, the Peloponnesus, and Azof. All of these ter- 
ritories, inclusive of Podolia, were given up by the trea- 
ties in 1699 and 1700. ‘The peace of Carlowitz, in 1699, 
marks a point in the decline of the Ottoman power, and 
the Turks were for the first time compelled to treat 
with the Christian powers of Europe on equal terms. 
The wars against Austria, which, with breaks from time 
to time, had gone on since the battle of Muhacz, 1526, 
by which the Turks established their rule over Hun- 
gary, were ended by the peace of Sistova in 1791. The 
result was that Hungary was freed from the Turk, but 
that Servia and Bosnia were left in his clutches, The 
frontier established by that peace has remained almost 
unchanged. The most dangerous of all the foreign en- 
emies of Turkey proved to be Russia. The wars be- 
tween Russia and the Turks began in the middle of the 
17th century, and the two countries have ever since ap- 
peared as irreconcilable hereditary foes whose inter- 
minable conflict could only be ended by the destruction 
of the one or the other. The wars between Russia and 
Turkey put on a very distinctive character when Peter 
the Great, in 1696, took Azof, the kev of the Black Sea. 
From the time that Mohammed the Conqueror took the 
Genoese possessions in the Crimea, the Black Sea had 
been wholly under the power of the Turks. When 
Azof fell into the hands of the Russians, it remained 
fur a great time the point of contention between the two 
countries. A new stage in the history of these wars is 
marked by the famous treaty of Kainarji of 1774, which 
ended the first war of Catherine II against the Turks. 
This treaty for the first time brought the Ottoman 
power into some measure of dependence. It gave Rus- 
sia a firm foothold on the Black Sea, and the impor- 
tant right to remonstrate in behalf of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, in case of any breach of their privileges by 
the Turks. 

The most prominent feature in the Turkish history 
of the 19th century is the successful revolt of the sub- 
ject Christian nations. against the Ottoman power. 
This war of independence began in Servia in the first 
vears of the new century. It was at first a rising 
against local tyrants who defied the authority of the 
sultan, but it soon became a war of independence. In 
1826 the independence of the country was recognised 
by Turkey, which was.only to receive an annual tribute, 
and for some time retained the right of keeping garri- 
sons in certain fortresses. The Greek war of indepen- 
dence began in 1821. Finding himself unable to sub- 
due both Greece and Servia, the sultan had to apply for 
help to his rebellious vassal, pasha Mehemet Ali of 
Egypt; but the outrages of the Egyptians led to an in- 
terference by England, France, and Russia, who, in 1827, 
in the treaty of London, agreed to make Greece free; 
destroyed, in November, 1827, at the battle of Navarino, 
the Turkish and Egvptian fleet, and compelled the sul- 
tan to agree to the treaty of London, In the treaty 
of Adrianople (1829), Turkey had not only to acknowl- 
edge the independence of Greece, but the almost com- 
plete independence of Moldavia and Wallachia, whose 
hospodars thereafter held office for lifetime, and to 
cede several fortresses on the coast of the Black Sea 
to Russia. Mahmud II (1808-40) was desirous of in- 
troducing important reforms, and in 1826 exterminated 
the Janizaries; but while his reforms did little good 
to the Christians, they set his Mohammedan subjects 
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against him. There were Mohammedan revolts in Al- 
bania and Bosnia, which were put down in 1831 and 
1832; but more important was the rebellion of Mehemet 
Ali of Egypt, who conquered Syria and other Asiatic 
possessions of the sultan, and seemed to threaten the 
very existence of the empire, when (1840) four of the 
great Christian powers of Europe concluded the treaty 
of Buda-Pesth, and compelled Mehemet Ali to give up 
his Asiatic conquests. In the Crimean war (1853-55), 
Turkey would probably have been crushed by Russia 
but for the interference of England, France, and Sar- 
dinia in its behalf. By the treaty of peace in 1856, the 
powers which signed it—France, Austria, Great Britain, 
Prussia, Russia, and Sardinia—declared that the Sublime 
Porte was admitted to partake in the advantages of 
public law and the European concert. This concession 
was made to the Porte in recognition of the hatti-hu- 
mayum (Feb. 18, 1856), a proclamation which promised 
to the Christians equal civil rights, but which the Porte 
found itself no more able to carry out than a preceding 
reformatory edict, the hatti-sherif of Gulhane of 1853, 
The approaching collapse of Turkey became more and 
more apparent. ‘Terrible massacres of Christians in 
Damascus and Mount Lebanon led, in 1860, to a French 
intervention. In 1861 Moldavia and Wallachia united 
themselves, in spite of the treaty of Paris and of the 
protest of the Porte, into one state, called Roumania. A 
powerful impulse was given to the aspiration of the 
Christians for freedom by the complete victory of the 
nationality principle in Italy and Germany. As the 
Italians and Germans had re-established an Italian 
kingdom and a German empire, thus the Greeks of Tur- 
key expressed a wish for a union with Greece, the Ser- 
vians began to dream of the re-establishment of a large 
Servian empire, the Bulgarians of a Bulgarian king- 
dom, the Roumanians of severing the last tie of connec- 
tion with Turkey. The first movement in this direc- 
tion was the insurrection in Crete in 1866, which was 
suppressed in 1869. The powers which had signed the 
treaty of Paris held a special conference and recognised 
the demands of the Porte as just. In 1867 the demand 
of Servia that the Turkish garrisons be withdrawn from 
all the Servian fortresses was granted. In 1872 the 
sultan conceded to the khedive of Egypt two important 
attributes of sovereignty, the direct hereditary succes- 
sion and the authorization to make loans. On July 6, 
1875, an insurrection broke out in Herzegovina, which 
gradually kindled the great Eastern war. A series of 
joint steps were taken by the great powers of Europe 
to induce the Porte to concede the reform demand- 
ed by the Christian insurgents. ‘The most important 
were, the note of count Andrassy of Dec. 30, 1875; the 
Berlin Memorandum of May 14, 1876; the Constanti- 
nople Conference from December, 1876, to January, 
1877; and the London Protocol of March 21, 1877. On 
April 24 Russia declared war, and at the beginning of 
1878 Turkey was utterly crushed. In the peace of San 
Stefano of March 3, 1878, Turkey had to recognise the 
entire independence of Roumania, Servia, and Monte- 
negro, to cede some additional territory to Servia and 
Montenegro, and to consent to the establishment of an 
independent principality of Bulgaria. In the case of 
Bulgaria, these stipulations were considerably modified 
by the treaty of Berlin of July 13, 1878, as has already 
been stated. Bosnia and Herzegovina were placed un- 
der Austrian administration, and to Greece the annex- 
ation of some Greek districts in Southern Turkey was 
promised. ‘The introduction of the reforms formally 
demanded by the great powers of Europe was again 
promised, and their execution placed under the guaran- 
tee of the great powers. A few weeks before (June 4, 
1878), Turkey had concluded a secret treaty with Eng- 
land, which assumed a protectorate over the Asiatic do- 
minions of the sultan as long as Russia would not return 
its conquests in Armenia. In return, Cyprus was placed 
under English administration, and the Porte pledged it- 
self to carry through administrative reforms in the Asi- 
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atic possessions. Thus Turkey appeared in an entirely 
helpless condition, and, so far as its European posses- 
sions were concerned, in a state of total decay. Among 
the European powers, only one—the Tory government 
of England—occasionally used its influence in behalf of 
the Turkish government. The fall of the Tory minis- 
try in 1880, and the access to power of the Liberal par- 
ty, which, during the war, had openly expressed its 
sympathy with the Christian nationalities of the Bal- 
kan peninsula, especially with the Greeks, deprived the 
Mohammedan government of its last hope. As the 
Turks had been unable to agree with the Greek gov- 
ernment about the promised rectification of frontier, the 
powers which had signed the treaty of Berlin held an- 
other special conference at Berlin in June, 1880, and 
designated the districts which, in their opinion, should 
be ceded to Greece. The vital power of Turkey ap- 
pears to be exhausted. A constitution drawn up by 
Midhat Pasha, and proclaimed Dec. 23, 1876, which 
promised to the population very extensive rights, failed 
to make any impression either at home or abroad. The 
Parliament which met in March, 1877, attracted more 
attention by its novelty than by its work. 

HI. National Characteristics and Governmental Pol- 
tcy.—Comparing Turkey with the other states of Eu- 
rope, we are struck with one very remarkable distinc- 
tion. In all the other countries of Europe the bulk of 
the people have learned that they have a common coun- 
try, and that, however widely their opinions may differ, 
and however much they may dislike the existing gov- 
ernment, they have important interests in common. 
The Turks have never become a nation. After subject- 
ing many tribes of different race and religion, the ex- 
clusive aim of the sultans has been to keep them in sub- 
jection, and to extort from them as high a tribute as 
possible. The effect of Turkey’s rule has therefore been’ 
most blighting upon every interest of her subjects. 
Morally, socially, economically, and politically, her de- 
pendencies have sunk, under the combined influence of 
a false, fanatical, and sensual religion, a bigoted, selfish, 
and imbecile régime, and an ignorant, fatalistic, and ef- 
fete philosophy, to the lowest possible point of civilized 
communities, Corruption reigns in every department of 
state, and superstition in every form of society. The 
ruling class, being Turks and Moslems, feel no sympathy 
with the natives, who are largely Christian and of differ- 
ent races from themselves. Extortion, bribery, chican- 
ery, and treachery have for ages characterized the gov- 
ernment, until it has become a festering ulcer and a burn- 
ing shame upon the face of Europe. But for the in- 
trigues and jealousies among the other European pow- 
ers, each of which has been anxious to outwit the rest 
in seizing upon the spoils of “the Sick Man’s estate,” 
Turkey would have been dismembered long ago by for- 
eign interference, or have collapsed in utter ruin by its 
internal rottenness. England has been largely charge- 
able for maintaining, by her diplomatic policy, this eye- 
sore aud blot upon the map of the world. 

Several large territories are but very loosely con- 
nected with the empire. Tunis, in Africa, considers it- 
self as a vassal state of the sultan, but without any defi- 
nite obligation, not even that of paying an annual trib- 
ute. Formerly there were two other states of this class, 
Algeria and Tripoli; but the former has been conquered 
by France, and the latter has recently come under the 
direct authority ofthe sultan. The vassal states which 
had only to pay an annual tribute, and were otherwise 
autonomous, were. in 1878, Roumania and Servia, in Eu- 
rope; Samos, in Asia; and Egypt, in Africa. In 1878 
Roumania and Servia became entirely independent, and 
Bulgaria was erected into a tributary vassal state. In 
the autonomous province of Eastern Roumelia, the pow- 
er of the sultan has been almost reduced to the right of 
appointing a governor, 

By the old law of succession, which has been left un- 
changed by the constitution of 1876, the crown is in- 
herited, according to seniority, by the male descendants 
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of Othman, sprung from the imperial harem. The 
harem is considered a permanent State institution. All 
children born in the harem, whether offspring of free 
women or of slaves, are legitimate and of equal lineage ; 
but the sultan is succeeded by his eldest son only when 
there are no uncles or cousins of greater age. It has 
not been the custom of the sultans for some centuries to 
contract regular marriages. A special feature attend- 
ing the accession of new sultans to the throne has been 
the slaughter of bruthers and other near kinsfolk who 
were feared as rivals. Until very recently the will of 
the sultan was not limited by any law. The precepts 
of the Koran were regarded as the fundamental law of 
theempire. The legislative and the executive authority 
were exercised in the name of the sultan by the grand- 
vizier as head of the temporal government, and the 
Sheik el-Islam as the head of the Church. The consti- 
tution of 1876 pretended to make the sultan a constitu- 
tional monarch, and to provide for the exercise of the 
legislative and judicial powers after the model of the 
West European states; but the constitution thus far 
(1880) is almost a dead letter. Several Christians, how- 
ever, have of late held the position of Minister of State. 
The financial affairs of the government are in a condition 
of thorough and hopeless disorganization, and the time 
of the empire’s complete dissolution cannot be distant. 
IV. Mohummedanism.—The Turks have been a Mo- 
hammedan people from the 10th century, and have ever 
since been the banner-bearer among the Mohammedan 
states. The sultan is regarded as the head of the Sun- 
nite Mohammedans [see SUNNITEs ], not only in Turkey, 
but as far as the Sunnite form of Mohammedanism ex- 
tends. Church and State are su intimately united in 
Turkey that the judicial and the priestly power are vest- 
ed in the same officer, the Ulema, who regards the Koran 
as the sole authority for the decision of ecclesiastical as 
well as civil causes. “The administration of justice in 
Turkey is now divided into two parts—that of the Sheri, 
wherein all judges are Mussulmans, and that of the 
Nizamiyeh, composed of both Christians and Mussul- 
mans. The head of all the courts of the Sheri is the 
Sheik el-Islim, who sanctions all their judgments. The 
judicatory of the Sheri is composed of a high court of 
appeal (A rz-oducy), divided into two chambers (Su- 
dur), one for Turkey in Europe, and one for Asia. At 
the head of each is a cdzi-usker, literally military judge. 
The cazi-asker is assisted by fourteen honorary chief- 
justices. In the hierarchy of the Ulema theemollahs 
rank next to the cAazi-asker, and after them the cadis. 
The first in rank are the mollahs of Constantinople, nine 
in number, and who sit in the court Sheri, at the capi- 
tal, for a year, being taken in turn from the body of the 
mollahs. At its head is the mollah of Stamboul. The 
second in rank is the Mevilevizet, which numbers fifty- 
seven titularies, The mollah, when on duty, serves for 
only a year, and then returns to the roll” (Baker, Tur- 
key). Turkish education, until recently, was also in close 
connection with the State religion. It was organized by 
sultan Mohammed I (1451-81), the greatest soldier- 
statesman that the Ottoman empire has produced. He 
established elementary schools called mektebs, scattered 
over his empire in every town and in almost every Mo- 
hammedan village, and numerous public schools or col- 
leges of the higher order, which were called medresses, 
in distinction from the mektebs, or elementary schools. 
The medresses went through ten regular courses of 
grammar, syntax, logic, metaphysics, philology, the sci- 
ence of tropes, the science of style, rhetoric, geometry, 
and astronomy. The taker of a degree in these sub- 
jects received the title of dunishmend, which has now 
been replaced by the term softa. The degree entitles 
him to the mastership of one of the minor public 
schools; but in that case he renounces the prospect of 
becoming a member of the Ulema, or of any of the 
higher educational appointments. For this it is nec- 
essary to go through a still further course of study, and 
to pass several examinations. Incentives to work are 
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given in the honors and endowments which are con- 
ferred. The Ulema supplies all the professors of the 
high-schools, who are called muderrts, and from the 
same order are chosen all the ministers of justice, in- 
cluding the cazi-askers, the mollahs, and the cadis. The 
actual priesthood of Turkey takes a very inferior posi- 
tion in the State. The ministers of public worship are 
called tmaums, who officiate at public prayers, and sheiks, 
or preachers. But the fact that the appointments to 
the priesthood are allotted to the holders of minor de- 
grees does not mark, on the part of the Turks, any 
want of respect for their faith. It only arises in conse- 
quence of the legal profession being so intimately con- 
nected with the Church as expounders of the law of the 
Koran that they, in fact, form the senior branch of 
the hierarchy. Dervishes, or Mohammedan monks, are 
very numerous and are divided into a number of sects. 
See Dervisn. The Vacouf, or Church property, which 
belongs to the mosques and other religious institutions 
and to benevolent foundations, is administered by a 
special department of the State called the Erka/f, and 
consists of two classes: Ist. Property or its produce ac- 
tually belonging to such ecclesiastical establishments, 
and held and received on their account by the Evkaf; 
aud 2d. Property owned by private persons, but lapsing, 
in default of direct heirs of the owner, to the Evkaf, and 
subject, in the meantime, to a small yearly contribution 
payable to that department; but an owner of Vacouf 
property having no direct heirs is not debarred from 
selling it to a person having such heirs, and so prevent- 
ing it, for the time, from falling into the Evkaf. By a 
recent law a private person holding Vacouf property 
can, on payment of certain fees to the government, 
have it converted into what is called mulkieh, a title 
which gives the holder the fee simple of the land, to do 
with it as he pleases, to leave it by will, and, in default 
of his doing so, it passes to his next heir. 

Trustworthy statistics on the religious denominations 
of Turkey cannot yet be obtained. E.G. Ravenstein, in 
an article on the population of Russia and Turkey in 
the Journal of the Statistical Society (Lond. 1877), esti- 
mates the total population of European Turkey, exclu- 
sive of Roumania and Servia, but inclusive of Bosnia 
and Bulgaria, at 9,661,000, which he distributes as fol- 
lows among the religious denominations: 








Evrorpr, 
Turkish Mohammedans...........e0: 1,767,500 
Mohammedans of other nationalities. 2,479,500 
Total Mohammedans............ 4,247,000 
Greek Church ........... — es 4,705,450 
Armenians.............. ....... wena sy 89,000 
Roman Catholics...........0- ........ 426,000 
Protestants ....... ............ ....... 10,000 
Total Christians .........e.eesee 5,280,450 
JEWB erana roana toesea ese — 78,000 
Gypsies.............................. 104,750 
Total eeeoseecncaesv ase @eeort ee se 9,660,200 
ASIA. 
Pur cn hese eae rer ree 6,973,500 
Other Mohammedans............ 000. 6, 299,850 
Total Mohammedans............ 13,278,350 
Greek Church...........eseeese00. ... 1,484,868 
Armenians........ .sccccccccecces ... 135,100 
Roman Catholics..................... 100,100 
Protestants ...........06 ——— 10,450 
Maronites, etc.........06. — .... 487,000 
Total Christians................. 2,817,518 
Jezides and Kizilbashi....... — 62,000 
JeWs.................... E EE 106,000 
Oypsies........... . .. .. ...... — ee 67,000 
Ota vss eronsa umasa — 16,325, 868 


A Servian statistician, Jakshitsh, gives the following es- 
timates of the population of European Turkey: Chris- 
tians in Turkey proper, 2,484,501; in Eastern Roumelia, 
559,776; in Bosnia, 780,276; in Bulgaria, 1,196,248; to- 
tal, 5,020,801. Mohammedans in Turkey proper, 1,883,- 
127; in Eastern Roumelia, 359,484; in Bosnia, 400,635 ; 
in Bulgaria, 760,267 ; total, 8,403,463, Jews in Turkey 
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proper, 55,018; in Eastern Roumelia, 3969; in Bosnia, 
6968; in Bulgaria, 8959; total, 74,914. Total population 
of European Turkey, 8,499,178. According to these au- 
thorities, the aggregate number of Mohammedans in 
European and Asiatic Turkey may be estimated at from 
15,700,000 to 16,500,000, that of Christians of all denom- 
inations at about 8,000,000, that of the Jews at about 
200,000. The aggregate population of the African de- 
pendencies, owing to the rapid expansion of the Egyp- 
tian dominions of late vears, was estimated, in 1880, at 
20,500,000, nearly all of whom, with the exception of 
the Copts of Egypt, are Mohammedans. See Monam- 
MEDANISM. 

V. The Christian Churches of Turkey.—Although the 
Turks, after the conquest of the Balkan peninsula, dis- 
played all the horrors of Oriental despotism, they did 
not aim at the extermination of the Christian religion. 
There is probably no country of Christian Europe which 
has not imposed, at some time in the course of its his- 
tory, more severe penalties upon the profession of a dis- 
senting Christian creed than the Turks have done upon 
the profession of Christianity. ‘The Christians, in their 
civil — found themselves greatly oppressed, but 
the Turks dit not meddle with the internal affairs of 
the churches. The influence which they usurped by 
the appointment of the high dignitaries in the Eastern 
churches was inspired by considerations not of power 
or proselytism, but of greed. The social advantages 
which an apostasy to Islam involved gradually in- 
duced nearly the whole population of Albania, the en- 
tire nobility of the Bosnians, and large numbers of the 
Bulgarians and other Christian tribes to adopt the re- 
ligion of the conquerors; but the immense majority of 
the population of the European dominions of Turkey 
and large numbers in Asia continued to adhere to the 
several Christian churches. As the military power of 
Turkey began to wane, Russia, France, and other powers 
claimed, and received by treaty, the right of protecto- 
rate over the Turkish subjects professing the national 
religions of the several European countries. In 1839 
the sultan, by the hatti-shertf of Gulhane, proclaimed 
the equality of Christians and Moslems before the law. 
The provisions of this charter of religious liberty were 
renewed and extended by sultan Abdul-Mejid in the 
charter called the hatti-humayum, promulgated in Feb- 
tuary, 1856, The renewal of the charter was mentioned 
in the treaty of Paris as the consideration on which 
the powers admitted Turkey to the company of Euro- 
pean states, and guaranteed to it its rights as an inde- 
pendent and inviolable power. ‘The new Turkish con- 
stitution of December, 1876, promised to the professors 
of all religious denominations full equality of civil rights, 
In the first Turkish Parliament, which met in 1877, all 
the religions of the empire were fairly represented. Thus 
among the deputies returned from Constantinople were 
five Turks, four Christians, and one Jew; and of the 
Christians, one was a Greek, one a Roman Catholic Ar- 
menian, and two Gregorian Armenians. In 1878 the 
treaty of Berlin (art. 62) placed the establishment of 
the principle of religious liberty to its fullest extent un- 
der the guarantee of all the great powers of Europe. 
When the Turks completed the conquest of the Balkan 
peninsula, they designated the aggregate of the Chris- 
tian subjects as rajah (herds), while the different tribes 
were distinguished as millet (nation). The Mohamme- 
dan Turks were, however, so strongly inclined to con- 
found Church and State that they viewed the several 
millets as so many religious communions, Mohammed 
II, after the capture of Constantinople, made the patri- 
arch of that city the secular head of all the rajah be- 
longing to the Orthodox Eastern or Greek Church. 
The civil functions of the patriarch were shared in dif- 
ferent degrees by the subordinate bishops, and thus the 
entire hierarchy of the Greek Church appeared as the 
actual administrator of the civil interests of the people, 
and as such were held by the Porte responsible for the 
loyalty of the population. Besides the millet of the 
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Greeks, there are others for the Armenians, United Ar- 
menians, Latins, Protestants, and Jews. Their organi- 
zation is similar to that of the Greeks, The secular 
jurisdiction of the Armenian patriarch includes the Jac- 
obites. For various statistical statements of the pres- 
ent Christian population of Turkey, see above. 

1. The Greek Church.—When the Turks took, in 1453, 
possession of Constantinople, the foremost episcopal see 
of the Eastern Church became subject to their rale. 
The patriarch of Constantinople had gradually become 
for the Eastern Church what the patriarch of Rome 
became for the West. See GreEEK CHurRCH. When 
the termination of ecclesiastical communion between 
the patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople became a 
tixed fact, all of the Orthodox Eastern churches looked 
upon the patriarch of Constantinople as the most emi- 
nent bishop of the Orthodox churches, although many of 
them, like the churches of Russia, were entirely inde- 
pendent of his jurisdiction. As long as there was a 
shadow of hope that the Eastern Roman empire would 
be aided by the Catholic Church of Western Europe in 
its resistance to the advance of the Turks, several patri- 
archs of Constantinople had shown a readiness to re- 
unite with Rome. To the bulk of the clergy and the 
laity the idea of such a reunion was extremely distaste- 
ful, and after the conquest of Coustantinople it was en- 
tirely abandoned. The sultans claimed the same rights 
with regard to the appointment of the patriarchs that 
had been possessed by the Eastern or Byzantine emper- 
ors, and the Eastern Church submitted to the demand. 
Georgius Scholarius, who was elected patriarch soon 
after the conquest of Constantinople, and assumed the 
name of Gennadius, accepted from sultan Mohammed II 
the investiture as patriarch of New Rome. The sultan 
showed, however, but little respect for the authority of 
the patriarch, and finally compelled him to resign, not- 
withstanding the petitions of the faithful in his behalf. 
The next patriarch, Joasaph, was banished by the sul- 
tan because he had refused to acknowledge the unlaw- 
ful marriage of a Mohammedan minister with the 
daughter of an Athenian prince. Patriarch Simon, 
also living in the second half of the 15th century, was 
the first who offered to the sultan one thousand ducats 
for the patriarchate. This money for the confirmation 
of the new patriarch is called kharatzton or peskeston; 
it has not only been always paid since, but the amount 
was constantly increased, and the Turkish government 
generally showed a disposition to sell the patriarchate 
to the highest bidder, and to vacate it as often as pos- 
sible. Only a few of the patriarchs were allowed to re- 
main in office for a long term; generally, after holding 
it for a short term, they were either compelled to resign, 
or they were banished, throttled, or degraded. The 
habit of the patriarch to purchase the confirmation 
by the sultans had a most disastrous influence upon the 
Church. The Simonistic corruption descended from 
the patriarchs to the archbishops and bishops, who had 
to pay heavy sums for their confirmation, and, in return, 
tried to indemnify themselves by extorting as much 
money as possible from their people. For political 
reasons, the external form of the Church was changed 
as little as possible; but in consequence of the corrup- 
tion prevailing in the high places, the Church fell into 
great decay. The lower clergy, who were generally 
destitute of a higher education, showed but little sym- 
pathy with the people; and when the government con- 
ferred upon them some privileges, they looked with in- 
difference upon the heavy taxes which oppressed the 
laity. Little resistance was even made by the clergy 
to the cruel institution of the Janizaries, a military 
corps formed by the children of Christians, who were 
taken away from their parents, educated as fanatical 
Moslems, and used for the compulsory extension of Mo- 
hammedanism. In some of the provinces the power 
of the Christian people to resist the proselytism of the 
Turks gradually relaxed. Especially was this the case 
in Albania, where the Christian population decreased 
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from 350,000 to 50,000 during the period from 1620 to 
1650. Among the apostates were even many priests 
and monks. ‘The subsequent history of the Greek 
Church of Turkey does not offer many points of great 
interest. The growing power of Russia extorted from 
the Ottoman Porte in a number of treaties the official 
promise to protect the Christian religion and the Chris- 
tian churches, and made itself chiefly felt in behalf 
of the coreligionists of Russia, the Orthodox Eastern 
Church. Between Constantinople and Rome an entire 
estrangement continued to exist. At the beginning of 
the 17th century the patriarch Neophytus II of Con- 
stantinople was believed to be favorable to a union 
with Rome; but no formal negotiations were opened, 
and none of the following patriarchs of Constantinople 
has shown any leaning in that direction. All the invi- 
tations and overtures that were made by the popes met, 
in Constantinople, with a firm and decided refusal: thus, 
in 1848, an invitation from Pius IX, addressed to the 
entire Eastern Church, fur a corporate union with Rome, 
and another in 1869, addressed by the same pope to 
the Greek bishops to attend the Vatican Council, were 
promptly and firmly declined in Constantinople and 
throughout the Greek Church. In the Asiatic part of 
Turkey the patriarch Athanasius 1V of Antioch, who 
was elected in 1686, joined the communion of Rome, 
and was followed by a part of the clergy and laity. 
Thus arose the United Greek Church of Turkey [see 
GREEK CHURCH, UNITED], which, from Syria, spread 
over all parts of the Turkish empire. In the 16th cen- 
tury both the Lutheran and the Calvinistic theologians 
endeavored to establish friendly relations with the Greek 
Church, and entered into correspondence with several 
patriarchs of Constantinople. The Lutheran attempts 
were never attended with any success. The Calvinists 
completely gained over to their side one of the most 
gifted patriarchs that have ever occupied the see of 
Constantinople, Cyril Lucar (q. v.), who went so far 
as to transmit to Geneva the form of a Calvinistic con- 
fession of faith; but, with the violent death of the pa- 
triarch, who was strangled, and whose memory was ex- 
ecrated by the Oriental patriarchs, this attempt, too, 
came to an end, and the Greek Church in Turkey, as 
well as in other countries, has kept aloof from all cor- 
porate negotiations with Protestant churches. In the 
19th century the attempts made by the more congenial 
Anglican churches of the British isles and the United 
States to establish intercommunion with the various 
Episcopal churches of the East led to friendly corre- 
spondence between the patriarchs of the Greek Church, 
on the one hand, and the archbishop of Canterbury and 
other Anglican bishops, on the other. At the union 
conferences held at Bonn, Germany, in 1874 and 1875, 
between Oriental, Anglican, and Old-Catholic theolo- 
gians, the Greek Church of Turkey was also represent- 
ed by several theologians. See Russia. 

Until the establishment of the independence of Greece, 
the Turkish empire comprised nearly all the Greek 
churches of the world, except those of Russia and Austro- 
Hungary. Among the bishops of the Greek Church 
the patriarch of Constantinople holds the highest rank. 
He alone is invested by the Turkish government with 
the attributes of civil head of the entire Church. In 
regard to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, he is, however, only 
the head of the patriarchate of Constantinople, the oth- 
er three patriarchs (of Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alex- 
andria), as well as the metropolitan of Cyprus and the 
abbot of Mount Sinai, being independent of him. The 
three patriarchs named receive in their berat, or official 
decree of confirmation, the same rights and privileges 
as the patriarch of Constantinople; each of them has 
his own patriarchal synod, which fills the see in case of 
vacancy. An attempt made by the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople to appoint the patriarchs of the three other 
sees led, from 1843 to 1845, to a violent controversy be- 
tween the patriarch of Constantinople and the Patri- 
archal Synod of Jerusalem, in which the latter remained 
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victorious, The three patriarchs communicate, never- 
theless, with the Turkish government through the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, and are not even allowed to 
come to the capital without his permission. The ag- 
gregate territory of these three patriarchates is, how- 
ever, small, and all the remainder of the Greek churches 
of Turkey was until recently under the immediate juris- 
diction of the patriarch of Constantinople. The estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of Greece, in 1821, virtually 
severed the connection of the churches of the king- 
dom with the patriarch of Constantinople, on whom 
they had formerly been dependent. The entire inde- 
pendence of the Church of Greece was, however, not 
proclaimed until 1833, when a synod of the bishops of 
Greece met for this purpose at Nauplia, and the formal 
recognition of the independence by the patriarch of 
Constantinople did not take place until 1850. Servia 
and Roumania were virtually as independent of the 
patriarch of Constantinople in ecclesiastical affairs as 
they were of the sultan in politics, The establish- 
ment of their entire political independence, in 1878, en- 
tails the complete severance of their ecclesiastical con- 
nection with Constantinople. The Bulgarians, although 
agreeing in doctrine with the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
were, until 1767, independent of the jurisdiction of the 
patriarch of Constantinople, having a primate and pa- 
triarch of the national Bulgarian Church at Ochrida; 
but in 1767 the last patriarch abdicated, and, by the 
joint efforts of the Turkish government and the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, the Bulgarian Church was not 
only placed under the spiritual jurisdiction of the Greek 
patriarch, but entirely denationalized. Their bishops 
and priests were dismissed, their sees and parishes were 
occupied by Greeks, their monasteries and schools were 
seized, and the revenues appropriated by the Greek 
communities; but the greatest blow of all was struck 
in the elimination of the Bulgarian language and liter- 
ature from all the educational establishments. A strong 
educational movement for re-establishing the rule of 
the Bulgarian language in school and Church set in 
about 1840. It made at once rapid and steady progress 
in the province of education, and at length, in 1870, led 
to the reorganization of a national Bulgarian Church. 
Notwithstanding the most desperate opposition to the 
Bulgarian movement by the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple and the Greek Fanar, the Porte found it necessary: 
to vield to the Bulgarians so far as to issue a firman 
which constituted, under the title of The Bulgarian 
Ezarchate, a separate spiritual administration, com- 
prising in its jurisdiction the towns and districts of 
Rustchuk, Silistria, Shumla, Tirnova, Sophia, Vratcha, 
Lovtcha, Widdin, Nish, Kustenji, Samakov, Veles (with 
the exception of about twenty villages and three towns), 
the sanjak of Slivmia (except a few villages), the dis- 
trict of Sisopolis, the town of Philippopolis, the district 
of Stanimaka (with the exception of a few villages), 
and the metropolitan diocese of Philippopolis (except a 
few monasteries). The firman further provided that 
the powers of the exarchate be defined by an organic 
code, which was to be in conformity on all points with 
the established laws and religious principles of the Or- 
thodox Church; but to exclude entirely, on the other 
hand, all interference, direct or indirect, on the part of 
the patriarch, with monastic affairs, and more especial- 
ly with the election of the exarch and the bishops. 
The exarch was to be named by imperial berat. He 
was to be bound, in conformity with ecclesiastical rules, 
to commemorate the name of the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and the synod of the exarchate was to be bound 
to obtain the holy oils in use in the Church from the 
patriarchate of Constantinople. Although the patri- 
arch of Constantinople at first excommunicated all who 
availed themselves of the firman and connected them- 
selves with the Bulgarian exarchate, the latter rallied 
more and more all members of the Orthodox Church 
who were of the Bulgarian nationality. The treaty of 
Berlin of 1878, which provided for the establishment. 
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of a tributary principality of Bulgaria, and an autono- 
mous province of Eastern Roumelia, in both of which 
countries the Bulgarians are the predominant race, made 
the bulk of the Bulgarian nation virtually independent 
of both the sultan and the patriarch of Constantinople, 
and cannot fail to complete, ere long, the organization 
of a national Bulgarian Church, comprising all the Or- 
thodox Christians who speak the Bulgarian language, 
and enjoying an independence equal to the national 
churches of Russia, Greece, Roumania, and Servia. The 
jurisdiction of the patriareh of Constantinople is there- 
by restricted to those Christians of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church who are of the Greek nationality. See Russo- 
GREEK CHURCH. 

The office of the patriarch is intended to be held by 
the occupant for life; but the Porte may remove him 
on account of high-treason, and the synod may ask the 
Porte for his removal on account of bad administration 
and of heresy. Charges of the first class are very fre- 
quent; and as it is the pecuniary interest of Turkish of- 
ficials to have the patriarchs removed as often as pos- 
sible, they are always found willing to co-operate in such 
removal, Depositions of patriarchs are therefore very 
frequent. The patriarch is assisted by a “ Holy Synod” 
(Jemaut), which consists of from ten to twelve metropol- 
itans, besides the patriarch, its president. The patri- 
arch has the right to select them, with the exception, 
however, of the metropolitans of Heraclea, Cyzicus, Ni- 
comedia, and Chalcedon, who are members ex officio, 
and among whom, as they are so near the capital, the 
patriarchal seal, which consists of four parts, is divided. 
As the keepers of the patriarchal seal must always be 
present in Constantinople, the four metropolitans oc- 
cupy a peculiar position, which the Porte recognises 
by specially enumerating them in the berat of the pa- 
triarch. The patriarch has no right to send them to 
their dioceses. He may increase the number of the 
members of the synod, but is not allowed to reduce 
it below ten. It is customary for eight of the met- 
ropolitans who are members of the synod to be pres- 
ent at Constantinople. They are called “the prom- 
inent” (éy«ptrot ), and are addressed as the “holy 
old ones” (cyto yépovrec). In 1847, the Porte de- 
sired to add to the synod, for all questions not relat- 
ing to the doctrine or discipline of the Church, three 
lay members—the grand logothete Aristarchi; the ex- 
prince of Samos, Vogorides; and a rich merchant of 
Chios, Psychari, generally called Messeyani; but the 
synod opposed the plan so strongly that it was aban- 
doned by the Porte. According to a habit which is 
expressly recognised by the sultan, all the patriarchs 
and metropolitans of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
who happen to be present at Constantinople have a 
right to take part in the debates and resolutions of the 
Holy Synod. For questions of minor importance, es- 
pecially such as relate to the administration of the 
Church, the decision of the patriarch and the four met- 
tropolitans who keep the patriarchal seal is deemed 
sufficient. The Holy Synod is the supreme tribunal for 
the clergy of the Greek Charch, and serves as a court 
of appeal from the decisions of the bishops, Without 
its consent, the patriarch can give no decision in ec- 
clesiastical or temporal affairs, and appoint no bishop. 
The synod alone has judicial and punitive power over 
the patriarch ; and the deposition of the patriarch by the 
Porte, except in cases of high-treason, takes place only 
at the request of the Holy Synod. The most important 
right of the synod is the election of a new patriarch. 
The synod regulates and distributes the ecclesiastical 
taxes, and keeps the seals of all the monasteries, It has 
its own seal, consisting of four pieces, one of which is 
kept by the patriarch of Constantinople, and the other 
three by metropolitans elected by the synod. The 
sessions of the synod are generally held on Sundays 
and holidays, after divine service. Most of its decrees 
need for their execution a firman of the sultan. When 
a new patriarch is to be elected, the members of the 
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synod, and the archbishops and bishops present at the 
time in Constantinople, assemble at the synodicon, or 
patriarch’s palace, which is situated in the Fanar, or 
Greek quarter, in order to nominate by ballot, in the 
presence of a commissary of the Turkish government, 
three candidates for the vacant see. All the candidates 
must be metropolitans, As soon as the nomination is 
made, it is communicated to the representatives of the 
Greek community, who are assembled in the vestibule 
of the synodicon, This assembly designates by acela- 
mation, and the shout of dé:oc (worthy), the candi- 
date of its preference. The election, being thus com- 
pleted, the minutes are signed by all present, and an 
official report is made to the Porte, which then or- 
ders the berat to be drawn up. This official berat, 
for which a large amount of money has to be paid, 
enumerates all the rights belonging to the patriarch and 
the synod. On the day after the election, the new pa- 
triarch officially visits the grand-vizier, who presents 
him with a magnificent suit of clothes, consisting of a 
caftan (a long silken robe), a cloak, a black capuchon, 
and a patriarchal hat; moreover, with a finely wrought 
patriarchal staff and a white horse. The patriarch pays 
also to the other ministers of the Porte an official visit. 
Soon after these visits follows the inthronization, an act 
of great simplicity, which is performed by the metropol- 
itan of Heraclea. The ecclesiastical rights of the pa- 
triarch are very extensive. He appoints, with the con- 
currence of the synod, all metropolitans and bishops. 
He has supreme jurisdiction in all affairs relating to 
marriage and wills, Complaints against bishops can 
be decided by the government only with the concur- 
rence of the patriarch. The arrest of a Greek prelate 
requires the consent of the patriarch and the co-opera- 
tion of his officers, He has the right, without restraint, 
to excommunicate any member of the church; to deny 
ecclesiastical burial, etc. He enjoys the privilege of 
consecrating the holy oil, and has in all dioceses the 
right of the stauropegion, i.e. the right, at the founda- 
tion of a church or a monastery, to erect a cross on the 
spot where the altar is to stand, and thereby to subject 
to his control such church or convent. The civil juris- 
diction which the patriarch enjoys as the head of the 
“Greek nation” (which means, in the official language, 
all the members of the Eastern Church), is in some 
respects even more comprehensive because it extends 
also over the other patriarchal dioceses. This power, 
however, is on the wane. As has already been indi- 
cated, the non-Greek nationalities have either achieved 
their entire independence of Turkish rule, or, like the 
Bulgarians, have severed their ecclesiastical connection 
with the patriarch of Constantinople, whose jurisdiction, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil, will be restricted to the 
Church members of the Greek nationality. The patri- 
arch has his own court, before which especially cases 
of minor importance are brought, not only between 
Greeks and Greeks, but also between Greeks and people 
of other churches, even between Greeks and Turks. An 
appeal can, however, be had from the patriarch’s court 
to the Turkish courts. The revenue of the patriarch 
is considerable. He inherits the property of metropol- 
itans, bishops, priests, monks, and nuns who die without 
legal heirs. If there are legal heirs, the persons named 
may bequeath to the patriarch up to one third of their 
property. Other sources of revenue are the fees for or- 
dination, the tax on the installation of metropolitans 
and bishops, the annual contributions from the bishops 
and from the convents which are immediately subject 
to the patriarch, smaller contributions from each priest 
and each layman of his diocese, the fees of his chancery, 

fees for every marriage and burial, etc. The patriarch 

has the right to have all these dues collected by special 

commissaries, who, if necessary, can invoke the aid of 

the government officials. The patriarch is exempt from 

ordinary taxes, but has to pay a large sum annually to 

the government as a special tax, and to make frequent 

presents to the ministers. The patriarch is assisted in 
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the administration of the patriarchate by a number of 
officers, They are divided into two choirs—one at the 
right, and the other at the left. The former consists 
of three sections, each of which embraces five persons, 
and is therefore called a zrévrac. All these offices were 
formerly of great importance, and, with the exception 
of those which required an ordination or had the super- 
intendence of convents, were in the hands of the noble 
Greek families, the so-called Phanariotes, The occu- 
pants had a vote at the election and deposition of the 
patriarch. At present, most of these offices are mere 
titles, ‘The only officer who has still an important polit- 
ical position and considerable influence is the grand 
logothete (uéyaç AoyoIérnc), or the grand keeper of the 
seal. He is elected by the patriarch and Holy Synod 
from among the Greek notables for lifetime. He is con- 
firmed by the Porte, and can only be removed by the 
concurrent action of both powers. ‘The patriarchate con- 
ducts through him all negotiations with the Porte re- 
lating to its secular p&vileges; and all the official com- 
munications from the patriarch to the Porte pass through 
his hands. He has the right to countersign all synodal 
resolutions relating to the appointment of metropolitans 
and bishops, and to receive certain fees for drawing up 
the official documents. See PATRIARCHS, 

The three patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Je- 
rusalem are not subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the patriarch of Constantinople, but are co-ordinate to 
him. The berut by which they are appointed confers 
upon them the same rights, and each of them has a 
synod which has the same rights as the Synod of Con- 
stantinople. ‘They are inferior to the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople only in so far as they have no civil jurisdic- 
tion. The patriarch of Alexandria has jurisdiction over 
the Greek churches of Egypt, Libya, Arabia, and Nubia; 
the patriarch of Antioch, who resides at Damascus, over 
those of Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Isauria, and other 
Asiatic provinces; the patriarch of Jerusalem, who re- 
sides at Galata, a suburb of Constantinople, over those 
of Palestine. ‘The aggregate territory of the three pa- 
triarchates is, however, but small compared with that 
of Constantinople. Metropolitans with suffragan bish- 
ops are rare in the Turkish empire. The name metro- 
politan or archbishop is generally only a title which 
confers a higher dignity than the title bishop, but not 
a greater jurisdiction. The title of metropolitan is es- 
pecially given to the bishops of the provincial capitals. 
As bishops must be unmarried, they are generally taken 
from the monasteries. Ifa layman is to be ordained a 
bishop, he has first to take all orders up to priesthood, 
and then can receive the episcopal ordination only af- 
ter the expiration of thirty days. The candidate must 
be thirty years of age, and at his ordination three bish- 
ops must be present. Bishops are bound to reside in 
their dioceses; and if a bishop is absent from his diocese 
for more than six months, except it be by order of the 
patriarch, he is deposed. ‘The bishop has entire control 
of the Church property of the diocese, and can impose 
taxes upon his diocesans, Without his permission, no 
convent can be built within the diocese. The reve- 
nue of metropolitans and bishops is derived from the 
same sources as that of the patriarch. They receive 
annual contributions from the priests and the laity of 
the diocese, besides fees and inheritances. The income 
of many bishops is considerable. The metropolitans 
and bishops have also an influential position in the po- 
litical administration of the empire, as they are, in vir- 
tue of their office, members of the administrative coun- 
cils, by which the valis of the vilayets are assisted. 
In 1836, patriarch Gregory VI and the Holy Synod 
issued a circular in which all bishops were requested 
to establish in their dioceses an ecclesiastical commit- 
tee, after the model of the one existing in Constantino- 
ple, for consulting on the spiritual interests of the dio- 
ceses. All the diocesan committees send reports to Con- 
stantinople, and thence receive advice. The commit- 
‘tees consist of not less than three members, who are se- 
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lected from among the educated, virtuous, and zealous 
clergy. One member of the committee has to examine 
the candidates for ordination, and to instruct and guide 
the confessors. A second member has to superintend 
the printing and the sale of books, the ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, and the lives of the clergy. No book can be 
printed without his permission. The third member 
superintends education and preaching. The secular 
clergy are mostly uneducated and poor, and, to sup- 
port themselves and their families, they often carry on 
some trade, cultivate a farm, and perform other man- 
ual labor, The parochial churches are maintained by 
the congregations, and on every Sunday and holiday 
collections are taken up for the purpose. The koja 
bachi, or chief of the congregation, administers the 
financial affairs, and has, in particular, to take care of 
the support of the priests, the churches, and the schools. 
No one can be admitted to a male or female convent 
without an examination, or before being ten years of 
age. Besides the monks and nuns who live in convents, 
there are eremites on Mount Athos, and anchorets in 
Macedonia. See Monks, EASTERN, 

The number of metropolitans and bishops who were 
subject to the patriarch of Constantinople before the 
churches of Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria had sev- 
ered their connection with him amounted, according to 
Silbernag] (Verfassung sdmmtlicher Kirchen des Orients 
[1865]), to 181, of whom 92 belonged to Europe, 21 to 
Asia, and 18 to the provinces, In consequence of the 
decay of the Turkish empire, a very large number of 
the dioceses are now no longer subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the patriarch, which, ere long, may be restricted 
to the dioceses in which the people are of the Greek 
nationality. Under the patriarch of Antioch were 12 
dioceses, and to this patriarchate also belongs the arch- 
bishop of Cyprus, who is exempt, and has under his ju- 
risdiction 5 suffragan bishops. Under the jurisdiction 
of the patriarch of Jerusalem are 14 archbishops and 
bishops, under that of Alexandria 4. The population 
of the patriarchate of Alexandria is reported as only 
5000 souls; that of Jerusalem as 15,000; while the pa- 
triarchate of Antioch comprises 29,000 families. The 
total population connected with the Greek or Orthodox 
Eastern Church of Turkey, after the great territorial 
changes made in 1878, was estimated at 3,800,000 (see 4 p- 
pletons’ Annual Cyclopedia, 1878, art. “Greek Church”) ; 
but of this number a considerable part belongs to the 
Bulgarian dioceses of Eastern Roumelia, which have no 
longer any ecclesiastical communion with the patriarch 
of Constantinople. Of the convents of the Church, 
which are still numerous, the most celebrated are those 
on Mount Athos (q. v.). Of late, education has begun 
to make great progress among the population connect- 
ed with the Greek Church. Two theological seminaries 
have been established, the one on the island of Chalki, 
near Constantinople, and the other at Jerusalem; and no 
one is henceforth to be appointed as bishop who has 
not been educated at one of these institutions, or is not 
fully up to the standard of the education there impart- 
ed. A flourishing teachers’ seminary, according to the 
German model, has been established at Salonica, in 
Macedonia. See EASTERN CHURCH. 

2. The Armenian Church.— For more than three 
hundred years nearly two thirds of ancient Armenia 
has been under the rule of Turkey [see ARMENIA]; 
and, therefore, although the head of the Church (the 
catholicos of Echmiadzin) is now a subject of Russia 
(q. v.), the large majority of the adherents of the Ar- 
menian Church are still to be found in Turkey. Among 
the Armenian bishops of Turkey, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople occupies the highest rank: he is inferior 
only to the catholicos of Echmiadzin. An Armenian 
diocese was established at Constantinople as early as 
1307. Archbishop Joachim, of Bursa, was raised to the 
rank of patriarch of Constantinople in 1461 by the sul- 
tan Mohammed TI, and he was at the same time ap- 
pointed the civil head of the Armenian nation. The 
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patriarch is elected by the notables and the prominent 
clergymen of the Armenian community of Constanti- 
nople, and is confirmed by the Porte. Formerly the 
Armenian bankers had the ascendency in this assem- 
bly; but in 1839 several Armenian employés of the 
Turkish government obtained the leading influence. 
The patriarch is entirely dependent upon these laymen, 
who appoint a coadjutor, or have him removed by the 
Turkish government, whenever they please. The new 
patriarch has to make a profession of faith, which con- 
sists of nine articles, the eighth of which designates 
the patriarch as the vicar of Christ. The berut which 
the patriarch receives from the Porte confers upon him 
a direct power over the priests and laity of his diocese. 
Like the catholicos, he has the right to ordain bishops 
and to consecrate the holy oil. With the exception of 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, he can appoint metropolitans 
and bishops throughout Turkish Armenia; remove, ex- 
ile, and recall them; divide or unite their dioceses. 
The entire property of the Church is under his control; 
in the administration of it he is, however, limited by 
the lay synod, which consists of twenty members elect- 
ed by the people and confirmed by the Porte. More- 
over, he is assisted in the exercise of his ecclesiastical 
functions by a clerical synod consisting of his officials. 
As he has also civil jurisdiction, he has, like the Greek 
patriarch, his own court and a patriarchal prison. He 
is the civil head not only of the Armenian nation, but 
also of the Syrian Jacobites. All communications be- 
tween the Turkish government and the Armenians pass 
through his hands; and even the Armenian patriarch of 
Sis and the bishops not directly subject to his jurisdic- 
tion receive their berat through him. Like the Greek 
patriarch, he enjoys a number of honorary rights and 
exemption from taxation, but, in return, has to pay an 
annual tribute to the Porte. His revenue consists chief- 
lv of taxes of installation and annual contributions from 
bishops; fees for ordination, for the holy oil, for mar- 
riages; inheritances and donations. Besides the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, the Armenian Church of Turkey 
has patriarchs at Sis, in the vilayet of Adana, at Jerusa- 
lem, and at Aghtamar, on the island of Van. 

The first patriarch of Sis was elected in 1440, when 
the clergy of Sis, after the death of the catholicos Jo- 
seph ITT, feared lest the residence of the patriarch, which 
had been at Sis since 1294, might be removed to Ech- 
miadzin. Without waiting for a general assembly of the 
Armenian bishops, the clergy of Sis hurriedly proceeded, 
conjointly with the people of Sis, to the election of a 
catholicos. The bishops and vartabeds met, however, 
in 1441, at Echmiadzin, and elected as catholicos the 
monk Kyriakos, who was almost generally recognised 
by the Armenian churches, In order to prevent a pet- 

. manent schism, the privilege was conferred upon Sis 
to be governed by a patriarch, on condition, however, 
that he receive the holy oil from the catholicos as a 
‘sign of his submission. The condition was accepted, 
and from that time Sis has had its own patriarchs. Ac- 
cording to a concordat concluded between the catholicos 
of Echmiadzin and the patriarch of Sis, the jurisdiction 
of the latter was to extend over the Armenian churches 
of Cilicia, Syria, Egypt, and Palestine; but, as the bish- 
op of Jerusalem made himself independent in the mid- 
dle of the 17th century, his jurisdiction has since been 
limited to the Armenian churches of Armenia Minor, 
Cappadocia, and Cilicia. The patriarch of Sis has the 
title “Patriarch and Primate of Armenia Minor and the 
Armenians who are in Cilicia, Svria, and Palestine, Min- 
ister of the Right and of the Throne of St. Gregory 
the Illuminator.” 

The patriarchate of Jerusalem has been in existence 
since the middle of the 17th century, when the catholi- 
cos Philippos conferred upon the archbishop of Jerusa- 
lem the right of consecrating, himself, the holy oil; and 
the archbishop consequently assumed the title of pa- 
triarch, and began to ordain bishops. The patriarch 
of Jerusalem, however, ceased long ago to exercise 
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these functions; and his powers have been greatly cur- 
tailed, as the patriarch of Constantinople calls him to 
account when he pleases. In order to guard as much 
as possible his own independence. the patriarch procures 
from the Turkish government his own berat, and sup- 
ports in Constantinople an agent of his own. He has 
to pay an annual tribute, not only to the Porte, but to 
the pasha of Damascus. He is elected by his suffragan 
bishops, and has his residence in the monastery of St. 
James at Jerusalem. His income is derived from the 
same sources as that of the patriarch of Constantinople, 
the presents from the pilgrims to Jerusalem constituting 
an element of special importance. > 

In 1114 bishop David of Tornik made himself patri- 
arch of Aghtamar, in Lake Van, and assumed the title 
catholicos. The schism has continued to the present 
day; but the patriarchate is of little importance, since 
its jurisdiction extends hardly any farther than Lake 
Van. The patriarch is elected by the bishops and cler- 
gy under his jurisdiction, and is supported by the rev- 
enue of the monastery on the island of Aghtamar. 

The metropolitans, or archbishops, are not distinguish- 
ed from the bishops by any greater jurisdiction, but only 
by some honorary rights. The catholicos can only be 
elected out of their number. The bishops are regularly 
elected from the unmarried vartabeds, and only occa- 
sionally, and by special permission of the catholicos or 
the patriarchs, from the monks, since, according to the 
Church law, a monk is not to become a bishop. The 
bishop is generally elected by the clergy and the heads 
of families, and after the election he is presented for con- 
firmation to the catholicos or the patriarchs, who appoint 
several (generally three) bishops for examining the can- 
didate. It is required that he be fifty years of age, of 
legitimate descent for three generations, on both father’s 
and mother's side, and well versed in the Holy Script- 
ures and the canonical law. Many of the metropolitans 
and bishops have no dioceses, but live in convents, and 
there hold the office of archimandrite. Many of them 
are at the same time vartabeds. ‘The patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, according to the regulations made by the 
provincial council on Nov. 20, 1830, has under his juris- 
diction 18 archbishops, or metropolitans, and 35 bishops. 
The patriarchate of Sis embraces three towns and forty 
villages. Towards the close of the 16th century the 
patriarch of Sis still had 23 archbishops and bishops 
under his jurisdiction. The diocese of the patriarch of 
Jerusalem embraces the churches of Palestine, Syria, 
Akra, and Tripolis. His residence, in the monastery of 
Mar Yakub on Mount Zion, was built in the 11th cen- 
tury, belonged to the Armenians as early as 1238, and 
has been in their undisputed possession since 1666, 
Besides the patriarch, 5 bishops and more than 100 
priests live in the monastery. ‘The total number of 
suffragan bishops is reported to be 14. The diocese of 
the patriarch of Aghtamar comprises two towns and 
thirty villages. In the second half of the 17th century 
he had under his jurisdiction from 8 to 9 bishops re- 
siding in the monasteries on the shore of Lake Van. 
The population connected with the Armenian Church 
is estimated at about 2,400,000, of whom about 400,000 
are in the European dominions of Turkey. See ARME- 
NIAN CHURCH. 

3. Other Oriental Churches,—Besides the Greeks and 
Armenians, Turkey has two other Oriental churches— 
the so-called Nestorzans and Jucobites. Both have been 
fully treated in former volumes of this Cyclopedia. See 
JACOBITES; NESTORIANS. 

4. The Roman Catholic Church in Turkey.—There are 
only a few tribes and congregations in the present do- 
minions of the Turkish empire which have always been 
in connection with the Church of Rome. They are 
chiefly to be found in Albania. The foundation of oth- 
er congregations dates from the time of the crusades, 
which established the Latin Church on a permanent 
basis in Svria, Palestine, and Cyprus, The rule of the 
Venetians in the Mediterranean Sea, and the commer- 
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cial intercourse between the Balkan peninsula and the 
Catholic nations of Western Europe increased the num- 
ber of Latin congregations in all the large cities of the 
empire. Finally, the unceasing efforts of the numerous 
missionaries which the Church of Rome has supported 
in all parts of the empire have won over fractions of all 
the various Oriental Christian denominations in which 
the empire abounds. These fractions have been allowed 
by the pope to retain a number of national and ecclesi- 
astical peculiarities; and, while they have adopted the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, recognise the 
pope as the head of the Church Universal, and must be 
recognised themselves, in the fullest sense of the word, 
as part of the Roman Catholic Church, they appear, 
especially in consequence of the retention at divine 
service of a rite different from the Latin, as a kind of 
semi-independent division of the Church. A correct 
view of the actual strength of the Ruman Catholic 
Church in the Turkish empire is best obtained by re- 
viewing the several rites separately. 

The Latin millet embraces the Roman Catholics of 
all rites, except the United Armenians, who have their 
own civil head. ‘The head of the Latin millet is a lay- 
man, who has the title Vekil (representative). He is 
assisted by four deputies of the Latin population, with 
whom he constitutes a permanent council called the 
Latin Chancery. The functions of this council are sim- 
ilar to those of the Greek patriarch. 

(1.) The Latin Rite.—A Latin patriarchate was estab- 
lished at Constantinople in 1203, in consequence of the 
crusades. The occupant received a rank next to the 
pope. When Constantinople, in 1453, became the resi- 
dence of the sultan, the Latin patriarchs transferred the 
seat of the patriarchate to Venice, and sent to Constanti- 
nople as their representative a vicar, who for a long time 
was only a monk. When the Catholics, in consequence 
of their increasing number, applied for a bishop, the 
Propaganda prevailed upon the patriarch to appoint an 
assistant bishop for Constantinople, and to pay him a 
regular salary. This bishop sometimes called himself 
patriarchal vicar, sometimes suffragan of the patriarch. 
After some time, the Propaganda found it necessary to 
appoint, in its turn, an apostolical patriarchal vicar. 
When, after the middle of the 17th century, the patri- 
arch took up his residence at Rome, and the patriarchate 
of Constantinople became a mere title in partibus infi- 
deltum, which was conferred upon a prelate residing in 
. Rome, the apostolical vicar was invested with full juris- 
diction over all Catholics of the Latin rite. The popu- 
lation of his diocese, which extends over Thrace and 
the opposite coast of Asia Minor, is estimated at about 
15,000. The larger portions of the vicariate apostolic 
(formerly archbishopric) of Sophia, which had before 
the late war a Latin population of about 8000, and of 
the diocese of Nicopolis, which had a population of 
about 3000, are no longer under Turkish rule. Both the 
towns of Sophia and Nicopolis lie within the new prin- 
cipality of Bulgaria. A considerable portion of the arch- 
bishopric of Scopia, or Uskub, in Macedonia (now the 
western part of Roumelia) has been annexed to Servia. 
The whole diocese numbered before the war about 8000 
Catholics of the Latin rite. Before the enlargement of 
the principality in 1878, the entire Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation, numbering about 4000 persons, was included 
. inthe diocese of Belgrade and Semendria [see Servia], 
which belonged as a suffragan see to the ecclesiastical 
province of Antivari. The two vicariates apostolic of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, numbering in 1878 an aggre- 
gate Roman Catholic population of 114,000, now belong 
to the independent state of Roumania, The two vi- 
cariates of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which embrace the 
entire Roman Catholic population in the two provinces 
after which they have been called, were in 1878, by the 
treaty of Berlin, placed under Austrian administration. 
The Catholic population in these vicariates is numer- 
ous, especially in the northern and north-western dis- 
tricts of Bosnia, which before the conquest of the coun- 
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try by the Turks belonged to Hungary. The bishop 
of Bosnia fled, in consequence of the Turkish conquest, 
to Hungary, and established his residence at Deacovar. 
The occupant of this see still has the title bishop of 
Bosnia and Sirmium; but, as the Turks did not allow 
the jurisdiction of a foreign prelate, a vicar apostolic 
was appointed for the Catholics of the Turkish prov- 
inces. The Catholic population is estimated at about 
140,000, that of Herzegovina at 42,000. In the Euro- 
pean provinces remaining under Turkish rule the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has its greatest stronghold in Al- 
bania. ‘There are two ecclesiastical provinces in Alba- 
nia, Antivari-Scutari and Durazzo. The latter has no 
longer any suffragan see, and consists only of the arch- 
diocese of Durazzo. The archdiocese of Antivari and 
the diocese of Scutari were united in 1867, at which time 
they had an aggregate Roman Catholic population of 
about 33,000. The suffragan sees of Antivari and Du- 
razzo are Sappa, Pulati, and Alessio, all in Albania, with 
an aggregate population of about 42,000. The diocese 
of Belgrade, in Servia, which has already been referred 
to, also belongs to this ecclesiastical province. The 
island of Scio, which belongs to Asiatic Turkey, has still 
an episcopal see, although the number of Roman Cath- 
olics is less than one thousand. It is a suffragan see 
of the archdiocese of Naxos, which belongs to the king- 
dom of Greece. In the Middle Ages, while this island 
was under the rule of the Venetians, it was very flour- 
ishing, and the Roman Catholic population was numer- 
ous; but during the Greek war of independence nearly 
the entire Christian population was exterminated or 
sold into slavery. The-population of Cyprus, which in 
1878 was placed under English administration, has rap- 
idly increased during the last twenty years, and the 
Roman Catholic Church there numbers about 10,000 
Catholics of the Latin and Greek rites, and 3000 Mar- 
onites, The flourishing city of Smyrna, in Asia Minor, 
has an archdiocese with about 15,000, nearly all of 
whom live in the capital. The archbishopric in this 
city was restored in 1818, and has now as a suffragan 
see the diocese of Candia, which, after being long con- 
ferred as a title in partibus infidelium, was restored in 
1874, Besides these dioceses, the Church of Rome has 
an archbishop of Babylon, who resides at Bagdad. For 
the Roman Catholics of Jerusalem, who were formerly 
under the jurisdiction of Franciscan monks, an arch- 
bishopric was established in 1847, the occupant of which 
received the title of patriarch. The number of Roman 
Catholics in Palestine is estimated at about 15,000. Two 
“ apostolic delegations” have been established, one call- 
ed “ Asiatic Turkey,” and embracing Mesopotamia, Kur- 
distan, and Armenia Minor, and the other Syria; and 
two apostolical vicariates, Aleppo and Asia Minor. The 
number of Roman Catholics in all these dioceses and 
ecclesiastical districts is small, but the bishops and the 
comparatively numerous orders display a considerable 
activity among the Christians of the Oriental rites. 
Several Catholic congregations have been collected in 
the commercial towns of the Arabian coast. They are 
administered by the apostolical vicar of Aden. The 
number of Catholics in the African dependencies of 
Turkey is small, but is increasing by immigration from 
Catholic countries of Europe, especially France and It- 
aly. The French population residing in Egypt in 1877 
amounted to 17,000, the Italian to 13,900, the Austrian 
to 6300; the large majority of all these are Catholics, 
The patriarchate of Alexandria, like that of Antioch in 
Asia, isnow a mere title conferred upon an Italian prel- 
ate who resides in Rome. For the 25,000 Catholics of 
Tunis there is a vicar apostolic, and for the 5000 of 
Tripoli a preefect apostolic. 

(2.) The Armenian Rite.—The Church of Rome began 
to gain a firm footing among the Armenians at the time 
of the crusades, See ARMENIAN CHURCH. Although 
the bulk of the nation always continued averse to a 
union with Rome, considerable numbers accepted the 
union, and, retaining the rites of the national Church, 
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were organized into a United Armenian Church. The 
Mechitarists (q. v.) have gained for this ecclesiastical 
community a greater literary distinction than can be 
claimed by any other Oriental communion. In regard 
to their political rights, the United Armenians were sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the patriarch of the National 
Armenian Church until pope Pius VITI, in 1830, suc- 
ceeded, with the aid of France and Austria, in making 
them independent. He erected at Constantinople the 
see of an archbishop-primate for the Catholic Armeni- 
ans, who was to be immediately subject to the holy see. 
At the appointment of the first primate the pope ap- 
pears to have taken into consideration the national 
wishes, and to have conceded to them the right to pro- 
pose three candidates for the vacant see, from whom the 
pope chose one. In 1845 the pope appointed Anthony 
Hassun as successor of the primate, without consulting 
the nation. By a brief of April 30, 1850, pope Pius IX 
erected the towns of Ancyra, Artvin, Brousa, Erzrim, 
Ispahan, and Trebizond into episcopal sees of the United 
Armenians, and made them suffragans of the Armenian 
archbishop of Constantinople. The same brief appoint- 
ed the bishops of these sees without consulting the na- 
tion. The United Armenian nation gave its consent to 
the establishment of the sees, but refused to recognise 
the bishops, because they had not previously been con- 
sulted. After some time, they yielded this point also, 
in order to prevent a schism; and the Turkish govern- 
ment, through the mediation of France, gave to the new 
bishops the necessary berat. When the pope estab- 
lished the see of an archbishop-primate at Constantino- 
ple, it was intended to confer upon him also the secular 
jurisdiction over the Catholic Armenians; but the Porte 
did not recognise the primate, and clothed, by a berat 
of 1831, a priest of the Order of Mechitarists with the 
prefectura nationalis, At the request of the French 
ambassador, after some time, a patriarch was appointed, 
but without any ecclesiastical functions, and having only 
those secular rights which are connected witb the of- 
fices of the Greek and the Gregorian-Armenian patri- 
archs. The patriarch was to be elected by the United 
Armenian community, and to be confirmed by the Porte. 
He was to be assisted by a council of administration 
consisting of twelve members, who were likewise to be 
elected by the nation and to be confirmed by the Porte. 
The berat given to the patriarch extended his jurisdic- 
tion over all the United Eastern churches; but. in con- 
sequence of the religious controversies and inner dissen- 
sions which arose, the patriarch lost the right to repre- 
sent the other Catholic nationalities at the Porte, and 
this right passed over to the vekil of the Latins. In 
1866 Hassun, the archbishop-primate of Constantinople, 
was elected also patriarch of Cilicia, and assumed as 
such the name Anthony Peter IX. Thus for the first 
time the highest ecclesiastical dignity of the United 
Armenians, the patriarchate of Cilicia, was united in 
one person with the civil headship of the United Arme- 
nian nation which was attached to the office of the pri- 
mate of Constantinople, Simultaneously with confirm- 
ing the new patriarch, pope Pius IX, in July, 1867, issued 
the bull Reversurvs, which abolished the rights that 
hitherto the United Armenians had enjoyed with re- 
gard to the election of their patriarch and their bishops, 
and reserved for the pope rights hitherto not exercised 
by him. The opposition which at once manifested it- 
self against this bull led in 1870 to an open schism. 
The opponents secured the assistance of the Turkish 
government; Hassun was exiled from Constantinople 
and from Turkey, and Kupelian chosen in his stead pa- 
triarch of the United Armenians. Besides, a number 
of bishops sympathizing with Kupelian were appoint- 
ed for United Armenian dioceses. Notwithstanding re- 
peated excommunications by Rome, the party headed 
by Kupelian remained in opposition to the pope, and 
assumed a position similar to that of the Old Catholics 
in Western Europe. The Kupelians continued for many 
years to enjoy the patronage and active support of the 
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Turkish government, but never succeeded in bringing 
over to their side the majority of the United Armenian 
laity. In 1876 a general amnesty, granted by the new 
sultan, Murad, on his accession to the throne, permitted 
Hassun to return to Constantinople. The schism con- 
tinued, however, until 1879, when the efforts made by 
the papal delegates and the ambassador of France se- 
cnred the submission of Kupelian and the other bishops 
of the opposition, and the entire end of the schism. 

(3.) Other United Oriental Rites—The Roman Cath- 
olic Church has also gained over the entire tribe of the 
Maronites, as well as portions of the Nestorians and the 
Jacobites in Asia, and of the Copts in Egypt. The 
United Nestorians are generally called Chaldeans, while 
the United Jacobites are designated United Syrians. 
These United Orientals have already been referred to 
in the articles MARONITES; CHALDEANS; COPTS; JAC- 
OBITES. The aggregate number of these religious de- 
nominations is not large. The number of Chaldeans 
(inclusive of the congregations in Persia) is estimated 
at from 20,000 to 30,000, that of the Syrians at from 
9000 to 30,000, that of the Copts at 10,000. From 1870 
to 1879 almost the entire community of the Chaldeans, 
including their patriarch, Andu, and all their bishops, 
was in a state of open rebellion against Rome. The pa- 
triarch desired to extend his jurisdiction over the Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas in British India, who, like the Chal- 
deans, are United Nestorians, and number about 100,000. 
Rome objected to this, desiring the Christians of St. 
Thomas to remain as heretofore under the jurisdiction 
of the vicar apostolic of Verapoli, who is of the Latin 
rite. The Chaldeans, moreover, protested against a 
Roman bull, issued in 1869, which forbade the patriarch 
to ordain bishops without the previous approbation of 
the pope. The Chaldeans had possessed and exercised 
this rigbt from the time when they joined the com- 
munion of Rome, and they denied the right of the pope 
to abolish it without their consent. The patriarch and 
the bishops long resisted all the effurts made by Rome. 
One of their bishops visited India and prevailed upon a 
large portion of the Christians of St. Thomas to place 
themselves under his jurisdiction, and withdraw from 
that of the Latin vicar apostolic of Verapoli. At length, 
however, they relented in their resistance; and, after the 
death of patriarch Andu, the pope succeeded, in 1879, in 
securing the submission of the Chaldeans, and in the 
election of a new patriarch who declared himself will- 
ing to concede all the demands made by Rome. See 
THOMAS (St.), CHRISTIANS OF. 

(4.) Protestantism.—The most important Protestant 
churches in the Turkish empire are under the care of 
American missionary societies. The Rev. Plinv Fisk 
and the Rev. Levi Parsons were appointed by the Amer- 
ican Board in 1818 missionaries to Palestine, and ar- 
rived at Smyrna in 1820. In the next vear Mr. Parsons 
went to Jerusalem. A printing-press, designed to print 
books for Turkey, was set up at Malta by the Rev. Daniel 
Temple in 1823, and was removed in 1833 to Smyrna. 
The Rev. Messrs. William Goodell and Isaac Bird were 
stationed at Beirût, where they began the Syrian mis- 
sion in 1823, and opened schools the next year. In the 
same vear the circulation of the Scriptures was forbid- 
den by the government. The station at Jerusalem was 
suspended for nine years after the death of Mr. Fisk, in 
1825, and the mission in Syria was suspended for a 
short time in 1828. It was soon resumed; the Rev. 
William Goodell was appointed to Constantinople, and 
a deputation was sent to visit the Armenian populations 
ofthe empire. Mr. Goodell visited the Armenian patri- 
arch and ecclesiastics at Constantinople in 1831, and 
was at first welcomed by them. Schools were opened 
near Constantinople, and in 1834 stations were establish- 
ed at.Trebizond and Brousa. The Greek and Armenian 
ecclesiastics became jealous of the progress of the mis- 
sions, and a strong opposition was instigated against 
them; but in 1839 the new sultan made the first of a 
series of concessions of religious liberty. In 1841 the 
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Rev. Cyrus Hamlin opened a school at Bebek, near Con- 
stantinople, which was the beginning of what is now 
Robert College. 

Churches were formally organized at Constantinople, 
Adabazar, and Trebizond in 1846. Inthe next year the 
Protestants were recognised by the government as an 
independent community, and in 1850 they were accord- 
ed a charter, placing them on the same basis as the 
other Christian communities of the empire. In 1856 
the sultan granted, and in 1860 formally proclaimed, the 
hattt-humayum by which religious liberty and equal 
rights were conferred upon all classes, The missions 
in Syria were transferred to the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America in 1870. The churches of the American 
Board are distributed through a territory extending 
from Mosul, on the Tigris, to Monastir, in Macedonia. 
They are arranged into four missions, which are known 
as the Eastern Turkey (Armenia), Central Turkey (em- 
bracing the country south of the Black Sea), Western 
Turkey (Asia Minor), and European Turkey (Constan- 
tinople, Eastern Roumelia, Bulgaria, and Macedonia) 
missions, and include 90 churches with 7300 mem- 
bers. The Presbyterian Church has 12 churches in 
Syria, with 716 communicants. The Synod of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church of North America has a 
fnission at Latakia, with 94 members; the Free Church 
of Scotland has two missionaries, with 26 members; an 
independent Baptist missionary reports 11 members, and 
the Friends have 14 members, all in Syria. The Rev. 
Samuel Gobat, an agent of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, went to Palestine in 1841, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed bishop of Jerusalem. He founded schools, which 
passed in 1877 under the control of the Church Mission- 


ary Society. This society returns 12 native Protestant 


congregations in Palestine, having 1108 members. Other 
societies engaged in Palestine are the London Jewish 
Mission, the Jewish Mission of Berlin, the Crischona 
Mission, and the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses’ Associa- 
tion. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has a mission in 
Bulgaria, begun in 1857, which included, in 1878, 5 
stations, 38 members, and 13 probationers. The Disci- 
ples of Christ appointed a missionary to Constantinople 
in 1878. The mission of the United Presbyterian Church 
of North America in Egypt, after twenty-five years of 
development, has 9 churches and 947 communicants. 
The Protestant churches have in all in the empire about 
385 preaching-places, more than 100 ordained mission- 
aries with as many churches, and about 10,000 com- 
municants. Besides these, the Jewish mission societies 
of London, the Established and Free Churches of Scot- 
land, and the Irish Presbyterian Church have stations 
and schools at Alexandria, Smyrna, Beirfit, Constantino- 
ple, Salonica, Adrianople, and Rustchuk. 

The Protestant religious work is supplemented by 
efficient schools of every grade. The American Board 
has 300 common-schools, 16 boarding-schools for girls, 
and 12 seminaries and training-schools, with a total at- 
tendance of more than 11,000 pupils; the Presbyterian 
Mission in Syria has 84 common-schools, 3 high-schools, 
and 2 female seminaries, with a total of 4097 pupils, a 
college, and a theological seminary ; the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Mission has 476 day-school scholars; the So- 
ciety of the British Syrian Schools and Bible Mission, 
30 schools and 3000 scholars; and in Syria proper, not 
including Palestine or Asia Minor, there are 11,000 chil- 
dren in evangelical schools, of whom about one half are 
girls. In Palestine, there are under the control of the 
Church missionary and other societies some 36 or 37 
Protestant schools, which are attended by Mohamme- 
dan, Jewish, Druse, and Samaritan pupils. The United 
Presbyterians in Egypt have 39 schools, with 1893 pupils, 
and 6 theological students in the training-schools. The 
English Church schools at Cairo and Damietta have 
590 pupils. Of the Jewish mission schools, those of 
the Church of Scotland return 1702 Jewish and other 
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than British pupils. At the Syrian Protestant College 
of the Presbyterian Mission at Beirût instruction is 
given in the English language, while the Arabie is 
taught as a classic. The college has a faculty of 8 
professors, 120 students, and a medical department 
which had 23 students in 1877, and which has sent 
out several graduates, who are practicing as physicians 
in different parts of the empire. Robert College, near 
Constantinople, is not immediately connected with any 
Church organization, but is under Protestant direction, 
with a board of trustees composed of citizens of the 
United States. It has a faculty of 15 instructors, in- 
cluding American, European, Armenian, Bulgarian, 
Greek, and Turkish professors, and registered, in 1878- 
79, 151 students, among whom fifteen nationalities and 
all the religions prevailing in the empire were represent- 
ed. Instruction is given in the usual collegiate studies, 
and in fifteen ancient and modern languages. The col- 
lege has a library of 6000 volumes. Central Turkey 
College, at Aintab, is also an independent Protestant in- 
stitution, in which instruction is given in the branches 
of science and literature, the English, Turkish, and Ar- 
menian languages. 

The American Board has a press at Constantinople, 
and the Presbyterians have one at Beirfit, at both of 
which religious, educational, and scientific books are 
published in the languages of the people. The Arabic 
Bible published at Beirût is circulated in all Mohamme- 
dan countries, Other editions of the Bible are publish- 
ed in all the languages spoken in the empire. The 
whole number of copies of books, tracts, etc., printed at 
the press of the American Board from the beginning of 
its operations to 1879 is 2,248,354, comprising a total 
of 325,503,988 pages, in the Armenian, Armeno-Turkish, 
Greco-Turkish, and Bulgarian languages; and the whole 
number of pages printed on the Presbyterian press from 
the beginning to 1879 is 183,705,027. 

The organization of Protestant churches has been 
generally confined to other than Mussulman popula- 
tions— chiefly to Greeks, Bulgarians, and Armenians, 
It was until recently a capital offence, by the Turkish 
law, for a Moslem to become a Christian. More atten- 
tion is now given to the evangelization of the Turkish 
population; but the number of Protestant Turks is still 
very insignificant. The Protestants have acquired a 
good reputation in the communities among whom they 
live, and have gained their esteem and confidence to a 
degree that is rarely accorded to persons professing a 
strange religion. See SYRIA, MISSIONS IN, 

VI. Other Religious Denominations.— The most im- 
portant of the other religious denominations of the 
Turkish empire are the Jews. Their old native land, 
Palestine, is now a part of Turkey in Asia, but the 
overwhelming majority of its population consists at 
present of Mohammedans, the total number of Jews in 
all Asiatic Turkey being estimated at only 50,000. It 
is believed that their first appearance in European Tur- 
key may have been connected with the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, who planted many colonies of 
Jews about his empire. Philo mentions Jews in Thes- 
saly, Boeotia, Macedonia, etc. Luke speaks of them at 
Thessalonica and Berea. The Jews have probably been 
settled in Macedonia from the first emigration to the 
present time. In consequence of their expulsion from 
Spain, a large number of Spanish Jews settled in Thes- 
salonica. Paul Lucas says that in his day there were 
30,000 in that city, with twenty-two synagogues, The 
descendants of these Spanish Jews spread throughout 
the empire; they continue to speak among themselves 
the Spanish language, but their written correspondenge 
is carried on in Hebrew. The great mass of the Jews 
in Turkey are Talmudists, but there exists a small sec- 
tion of Karaites (q.v.). The latter have about a hun- 
dred families at Has-Keui, near Constantinople; there 
are also many in Galicia and the Crimea; but the great 
bulk of the Jews of this persuasion are, outside of the 
Turkish empire, in Galicia and the Crimea. “There is 
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also a curious sect of Jews at Salonica called Mamim, 
which signifies ‘turncoat.’ They believe in the four- 
teenth false Messiah, Sabati Levi, who, to save his life, 
became with his followers Mohammedans; but these, 
again, have their religious differences, and are divided 
into three sects, They are still Jews at heart, but their 
trifling with two creeds makes them despised and looked 
down upon, They marry among themselves only, and 
live together in a particular quarter of the town. There 
are others of the same sect in parts of Russia. At Sa- 
lonica they are Mohammedans in public and Jews in 
private life. The Jews have no hierarchy, but each 
congregation is independent, and is governed by its own 
chief rabbi; but they have a representative head at 
Constantinople, called the khakham-bashi, who is chief 
of the Israelitish nation in the empire. The khakham- 
bashi at Constantinopie has a court or council to assist 
him in administering both ecclesiastical and civil law. 
It is divided into two parts—first, the Mejliss-i-rouhani, 
or spiritual council, composed ofsix grand rabbins, which, 
as its name implies, deals with questions relating to the 
Jewish religion; and, second, the Mejliss - i- jesmâni, 
or civil council, which deals with questions of civil law, 
and assists the Turkish courts in any questions relat- 
ing to Jews. The same organization applies to. each 
grand rabbi, who, in his turn, is assisted by two similar 
councils, As the Jewish law, like that of the Moham- 
medan, is explained by the teaching of the sacred books, 
the establishment of these councils forms a ready means 
of arriving at a judgment on all religious and civil cases 
arising in the Jewish community. ‘The khakham-bashi 
takes rank immediately after the Greek and Armenian 
patriarchs. The Jewish population of the Turkish em- 
pire is estimated at 158,000. The poorer are entirely 
dependent upon the liberality of the upper classes for 
education and relief in case of want, and the obligation 
is met in a most commendable spirit. They possess 
an institution called the ‘ Universal Israelitish Alliance,’ 
which is charged with the administration of education, 
etc. In 1875 the alliance had twenty-one schools 
throughout the empire, which gave instruction to 2094 
children of both sexes, and of this number 809 were ad- 
mitted gratuitously. The teachers of these schools are 
educated in the Rabbinical Seminary at Paris, and they 
give their pupils instruction in foreign languages and 
all the elements of a first-class education. The ele- 
mentary schools, or talmudtora, are crowded with chil- 
dren of both sexes, who are simply taught to read and 
write” (Baker). The estimates of the Jewish popula- 
tion in the Turkish empire vary greatly. It has al- 
ready been mentioned that Baker, in his work on Tur- 
key, gives the total number as 158,000, and that in 
the Asiatic possessions they are supposed not to exceed 
50,000. The Servian statistician Jakshitch estimates 
the Jews in the immediate European possessions at 
only 55,000, distributed as follows among the several 
vilayets: Constantinople, 22,943; Adrianople, 13,492; 
Salonica, 7409; Monastir, 2566; Kossovo, 1823; Yani- 
na, 4085; Crete, 3200 — total, 55,018. The same sta- 
tistician gives: the number of Jews in Roumelia at 
3969, in Bosnia at 6968, in Bulgaria at 8959—total in 
Turkish empire in Europe, 74,914. In the African de- 
pendencies, the Jews are chiefly represented in Tunis, 
where they are supposed to number 45,000 souls. See 
JEWS. 

There are a number of sects peculiar to Turkey. The 
most prominent among them are the Ansarians (q. v.) 
and the Druses (q. v.). The number of gypsies is esti- 
mated at about 200,000. 

VII. Literature.—For information on the religious 
denominations of Turkey, see Baker, Turkey (Lond. and 
N. Y. 1878) ; Audouard, L’ Orient et ses Peuplades (Paris, 
1867); Zur Helle von Samo [a Mohammedan dervish, 
previously an Austrian diplomatist ], Die Völker des 
osmanischen Reiches ( Vienna, 1877); Ubicini, Etudes 
Historiques sur les Populations Chrétiennes de la Turqute 
@ Europe (Paris, 1867). (A. J. S.) 
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Postscript.—Since the above was in type, the political 
situation of Turkey has undergone no material change. 
The Turks, as well as the natives, made so much opposi-~ 
tion to carrying out the provisions of the treaty of Berlin 
that a naval demonstration by the great European powers. 
in the Archipelago became necessary in order to compel 
the surrender to Montenegro of Dulcigno, a seaport of 
Albania, on the Adriatic. Meanwhile both Greece and 
Turkey continued their warlike attitude and prepara- 
tions, both parties declining the mediation of the other- 
powers; but as none of these seemed disposed to aid 
either of the contestants, the latest advices (April, 1881) 
are that a compromise of the boundary question will be 
peaceably effected (by the absolute cession to Greece of 
a part only of the disputed territory in Albania and 
Thessaly, as suggested by Turkey and recommended by 
the other governments), and that thus a new lease of 
life, for a short time, will be granted to the Turkish rule 
in Europe. 

TURKEY, Versions or. There exist a great many 
translations of the Scriptures which are used throughout 
the Turkish empire, but do not properly belong to Tur- 
key alone, as the following list of versions, furnished to- 
us by the Rev. Dr. A. W. Thomson, agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society at Constantinople, will show = 


Albanian, Gheg. Judseo-Polish. 
Albanian, Tosk. Judæo-Spauish. 
Arabic. Kurdish. 

Armenian, Ararat. Kurdish, Armeno-. ` 
Armenian, Modern. Maltese. 


Azerbijan. 
Bulgarian, General. 


Roumanian. 
Russ, Modern. 


Bulgarian, Eastern. Servian. 
Bulgarian, Western. Syriac, Modern. 
Croatian. Turkish. 

Greek, Modern. Turkish, Armeno-. 
Hebrew. Turkish, Greeco-. 
Judseo-German. 


These versions have already been treated, more or less- 
fully, in separate articles, or will be found in their prop- 
er order in the Supplement. Some of the most im- 
portant translations—such as the Arabic, Turkish, Bul- 
garian, and Armenian—have been prepared entirely by 
American missionaries; and it is very interesting to- 
know how their work is appreciated and regarded by 
scholars of other countries. The British Quarterly Re- 
view, in its January number, 1878, after speaking of the 
work done by Americans in the Turkish empire in re- 
spect to explorations, literature, and education, medical 
practice, and the improved condition of woman, thus 
goes on concerning the Bible translations: 


“The most important contribution, however, which the 
Americans have made to the literature of Turkey is found 
in the accurate translations which they have made of the 
Christian Scriptures. These translations are worthy of 
special notice, because, apart from the religions influence 
of the Scriptures, they are making a marked impression 
upon the intellectual life of the various nationalities of 

urkey. Fifty years ago there was no version of the 
Scriptures in any one of the modern languages of that 
country. The task of making these translations was not. 
an ordinary one. Regard must be had, on the one hand, 
to the uneducated classes—the style must be such that 
the common people would readily understand the mean- 
ing; on the other hand, regard must be had to the edu- 
cated classes—the style must be sufficiently elegant and 
idiomatic to commend itself to the taste of those who are 
prot of the literary excellences of their ancient tongues. 

he Americans may fairly claim that they have succeed- 
ed in this difficult task, in respect, at least, to four of the 
important languages of the country. We refer to the 
modern Armenian, the Arabic, the Turkish, and the Bul- 
garian. The Turkish versions have varied somewhat, ac- 
cording as they have been prepared for the Armenians, 
the Greeks, or the Osmanli Turks. The preparation of 
the entire Bible in the Armeno-Turkish language (the 
Turkish language written with the Armenian character) 
was the life-work of the late William Goodell, D.D. The 
Rev. Dr. Schauffler has given many years to the prepara- 
tion of a version of the Scriptures in the Arabo-Turkish, 
or Turkish written with the Arabic character; while at 
the present time a permanent committee, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Riggs is chairman, is engaged in an attempt to 
recast all the Turkish versions of the Bible, and form one 
that may be printed in any character. We understand 
that there is one English representative on this commit- 
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tee. The translation of the Scriptures into Arabic is the 
result of the labors of two accomplished American schol- 
ars—Rev. Eli Smith, D.D., and Rev. C. V. A.Van Dyck, D.D. 
We are assured by many who are capable of judging that 
this Arabic version of the Scriptures is worthy of the 
highest praise, and reflects great credit upon the scholar- 
ship of the translators. The same is said of the transla- 
tions of the Bible that have been made into modern Ar- 
menian and Bulgarian by the Rev. Elias Riggs, D.D. We 
cannot forbear quoting an extract from a letter from Dr. 
Riggs in regard to the time spent on this branch of his 
work: ‘You ask,’ he says, ‘in regard to the time devoted 
to the Armenian and Bulgarian translations of the Bible. 
In both cases the translations were first issued in parts in 
small editions, intended partly to supply the existing de- 
mand and partly to secure criticisms and to leave room for 
corrections arising from comparison of the different parts 
of the Bible. In both cases the whole Bible was finally 
printed in a single imperial octavo volume, with refer- 
ences. To the Armenian Bible (including the two edi- 
tions) I gave most of my time for seven years, and to the 
Bulgarian more than half my time for eleven years. How 
long our committee will take to complete the Turkish 
version it is quite impossible to say. e spent a year on 
the four gospela.’ en we remember that these trans- 
lations are all made from the original Hebrew and Greek ; 
and when we remember, also, that the translations, when 
put in their permanent form, have been commended b 
the best Arabic, Turkish, Bulgarian, and Armenian schol- 
ars of Turkey ; and when we recall, also, the great obsta- 
cles the Americans must have met in carrying these trans- 
lations through the press at Constantinople and Beirit, 
we cannot refrain from expressing our appreciation, not 
only of their high —— but of their persevering 
diligence and steadfastness of purpose; and we are con- 
vinced that generations of men yet to come will join in 
this hearty commendation.” 


This speaks well of the work performed by these 
American scholars. For reasons stated above, we have 
confined ourselves in this article to the Turkish ver- 
sion properly so called, and to its transcription into the 
Armenian and Greek characters. 

I. Turkish.—The Turkish language, in its numerous 
dialectic varieties, is more or less diffused through the 
vast regions which extend from the Mediterranean to 
the frontiers of China, and from the shores of the Frozen 
Ocean to Hindustan. The nations to which this lan- 
guage is vernacular have acted an important part in 
history; and though their power has now declined, 
and the Crescent has fallen like a star from heaven, 
yet a member of this race still occupies the throne of 
Constantine. The peculiar dialect of this language to 
which the name of Turkish is generally, by way of pre- 
eminence, applied is spoken in European Turkey by 
the Ottoman or Osmanli Turks, and is the only lan- 
guage which can be employed as a general medium 
of communication with all the various kindreds of peo- 
ple inhabiting European and Asiatic Turkey. The 
most ancient Turkish alphabet is the Ouigour, from 
which the Mongolian is derived; but the modern Turks 
use the Arabic and Persian characters. Their present 
alphabet consists of thirty-three letters, twenty-eight 
of which are Arabic, four are Persian, and one is pecul- 
iar to the Turkish. Like most Oriental languages, 
Turkish is written and read from right to left. Two 
versions of the Scriptures in kindred dialects of the 
Turkish language appear to have been completed about 
the same period. One of these versions, executed by 
Seaman, and printed in England in 1666, will be noticed 
in the Supplement, under Karass. The other, compris- 
ing both the Old and the New Test., was the work of Ali 
Bey, whose history is rather remarkable. His original 
name was Albertus Bobowsky, or Bobovius. He was 
born in Poland, in the beginning of the 17th century, 
and while a youth was stolen by the Tartars and sold 
as a slave in Constantinople. After having spent twenty 
years in the seraglio, he publicly embraced Mohammed- 
anism, at the same time assuming the name of Ali Bey. 
He became first dragoman, or translator, to Mohammed 
IV, and was said to be thoroughly conversant with sev- 
enteen languages. At the suggestion and under the di- 
rection of the famous Levin Warner, then Dutch ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, Ali Bey was induced to trans- 
late the catechism of the Church of England into Turk- 
ish, and afterwards betook himself to the translation of 
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the entire Scriptures into Turkish. The study of the 
sacred volume was not without effect on the translator ; 
for it is recorded that Ali Bey entertained thoughts of 
returning to the Christian Church, and was only pre~- 
vented by death from accomplishing his design. Wher 
his version was corrected and ready for the press, it was 
sent by Warner to Leyden to be printed. It was de- 
posited in the archives of the university of that city, 
and there it remained for a century and a half, until 


baron Von Diez, formerly Russian ambassador at Con- 


stantinople, drew the attention of Europe to this long- 
neglected translation. He offered his services in edit- 
ing the MS. to the committee of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society; and, meeting with great encourage- 
ment to prosecute his design, Mr. Diez immediately ad- 
dressed himself to the revision of the Old Test. When 
four books of the Pentateuch were revised he died, and 
the work of revision was transferred by the society to 
Kieffer, professor of the Turkish language at the Uni- 
versity of Paris and interpreting secretary to the king 
of France. The new editor disapproved of the plan pur- 
sued by his predecessor, particularly of his insertion of 
vowel- points, and he therefore commenced the work 
anew, applying himself, in the first instance, to the New 
Test. He followed the text of the MS. implicitly, with- 
out collating it with the original Greek; and thus sev- 
eral errors in the text were inserted in the printed cop- 
ies, which were, however, soon detected, and gave rise 
to a printed controversy. The circulation was imme- 
diately suspended, the errors were examined and cor- | 
rected by a sub-committee, and Prof. Kieffer commenced 

a laborious and thorough revision of the text by collat- 
ing every portion, not only with the original, but with 
the English, German, and French versions; with the 
Tartar of Seaman, and of the Scotch missionaries at Ka- 
rass; with the versions of Erpenius and of Martyn; and 
with those in the London Polyglot. The revision was 
carried on from 1820 to 1828, when the entire Bible, 
with the embodied corrections, was completed, and ob- 
tained the attestation of the most eminent Orientalists 
in Europe. The work was printed at Paris, and the 
original MS. was afterwards returned to Leyden. An 
edition of the Turkish New Test., carefully revised by 
Mr. Turabi under the superintendence of Dr. Hender- 
son, was completed by the society in 1853. A subse- 
quent revised edition was printed in 1857. A new 
version was commenced by the Rev. Dr. Schauffler, 
and the New Test. was printed in 1866. In 1867 the 
Psalms followed, to which were afterwards added the 
Pentateuch and Isaiah. These are, at present, the parts. 
published of Dr. Schauffler’s translation. The entire 
Bible was completed in 1873. “This work,” says the _ 
Annual Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
for the year 1873, “is of a somewhat extraordinary char- 
acter, requiring rare powers of scholarship for its execu- 
tion, It has occupied many years, and the translator: 
has devoted to it the most conscientious and untiring 
application. It has been the one thing to which his. 
mind and learning have been consecrated. The ques- 
tion has been frequently mooted, and is again under dis- 
cussion, whether a distinct translation in Turkish is to 
be published with exclusive reference to the Osmanlis, 
or whether one and the same text may not be made 
available both for Osmanlis and for other nationalities 
speaking the Turkish tongue, but reading their native 
characters, The latter was the object proposed when 
the translation of Dr. Schauffler was commenced; but 
the views of the translator became modified in the very 
early stages of his work, and he has aimed to adapt his 
translation in style to the taste of the Osmanilis, be- 
lieving that the style common to the Greeks and Arme- 
nians speaking Turkish is too coarse and degraded to be 
met by a version acceptable to the Osmanlis, It is, 
moreover, alleged that the different nationalities employ 
the same terms frequently in widely different senses. 
This view does not elicit the svmpathy or endorsement 
of many of the missionaries, who still hold to the theory 
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that one text should suffice for all classes, and that two 
versions would be injurious to the cause of divine truth, 
on the ground that it might, with some show of propri- 
ety, be objected that Protestants had one Bible for the 
rich and learned and another for the poor and unlearn- 
ed. It is further contended that the necessity for dis- 
tinct texts does not exist; that the style of Turkish 
spoken by the Christian populations has materially im- 
proved in dignity, although not level with that of the 
‘Osmanlis; and that it would be practicable to educate 
them to something still higher by means of a version 
of the Scriptures in pure idiomatic Turkish, without be- 
ing cast in too lofty and artificial a mould. In order to 
bring the whole question to some practical and satis- 
factory solution, it is proposed that a committee be 
formed, composed of the best Turkish scholars, of which 
Dr. Schauffler shall be president, and to which the ex- 
amination of his translation shall be submitted ; and that 
authority be given to call in the aid of such literary 
effendis as may be judged desirable.” The committee 
of joint revisers was formed; but, states the Report for 
1874, “ after a short experiment the venerable translator 
(Dr. Schauffler) resigned his position on the Board of 
Revisers, and handed over the MS. of the Old Test. to 
the agents of the British and Foreign and of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, at whose expense the translation has 
been made. It is an understood thing that the forth- 
coming Turkish Bible will be based on Dr. Schauffler’s 
work, so that if he should have to regret that the whole 
will not be printed exactly as it leaves his hand, yet he 
will enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that he has con- 
tributed in a pre-eminent degree to this work, which 
was the fondest object of his later vears; and that his 
name will go down to future generations associated with 
one of the hardest tasks ever attempted—the translation 
of the whole Bible into Osmanli Turkish.” As to the 
work of the committee, we read in the 4 anual Report of 


the British and Foreign Bible Society for the vear 1879 | 


the following: “ The revision of the Turkish Scriptures 
has been completed, and the version may be fairly con- 
sidered a new translation. The committee began their 
work in June, 1873, and the last words of the Old Test. 
were written at eleven o’clock on May 25, 1878. The 
object of the committee was to produce a complete Bi- 
ble for the Turks, which would be simple in language 
and idiom, and intelligible to the uneducated and ac- 
ceptable to the learned. The committee was composed 
of the Rev. Dr. Schauffler (who soon retired from the 
committee), Dr. Riggs, the Rev. R. H. Weakley, and the 
Rev. G. F. Herrick, and these called to their help the 
Rey. Avedis Constantian, pastor of Marash, and two 
Turkish scholars, one of whom soon withdrew, and was 
replaced by a very learned man from the banks of the 
Tigris. One of these Turkish assistants became a first- 
fruit of the new version. The New Test. was first 
printed (Constantinople, 1877), and a second edition, in 
smaller form, was ready in time to send to Russia for 
the Turkish prisoners; and the printing of the Old Test. 
‘was completed in December, 1878. The Turkish gov- 
ernment, to prevent the publication of the version, in- 
sisted that each copy should bear the imprimatur of the 
Imperial Council of Public Instruction, so that the cop- 
ies go forth with the permission of the Turkish govern- 
ment; and what was meant for a hindrance has turned 
out to the furtherance of the work. ‘The American Bi- 
ble Society has shared with this society the labors and 
expenses of this great work.” As to the MS. of Dr. 
Schauffler, which, as has been stated above, was handed 
to the agents of the British and Foreign and the American 
Bible Society, the translator has completed his final re- 
vision, “The parts,” states the same report, “ were not 
Teady in time to be used by the revision committee, as 
had been intended. The MSS. of the Old Test. (except 
the Pentateuch and Isaiah already published) are now 
deposited in the strong-room of the American Bible 
House, New York, to the joint account of the British 
and Foreign and the American Bible Society.” 
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Il. Turkish-A rmenian.—This is, properly speaking, a 
Turkish version, but printed in Armenian letters, and 
accommodated to the dialectic peculiarities which pre- 
vail among the Armenians of Asia Minor. A Turkish 
version in their peculiar dialect, and written in their 
characters, was commenced in 1815 by an Armenian ar- 
chimandrite named Seraphim, in concert with another 
Armenian. An edition of five thousand copies of the 
Testament was printed at St. Petersburg in 1819. Mr. 
Leeves, agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
devoted much time and trouble to the preparation of a 
revised edition. The work was afterwards taken up by 
the missionaries of the American Board of Missions; 
and in 1843 the entire Scriptures were printed in 
Smyrna at the expense of the American Society, the 
translation having been made by the Rev. W. Goodell. 
Subsequent editions of the Armeno-Turkish Scriptures 
have been printed at the American Mission press on 
behalf of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

II. Turkish-Greek.—T his, like the preceding version, 
is Turkish, but printed in Greek letters. In 1782 the 
Psalms, translated into Turkish by Seraphim, metropoli- 
tan of Karamania, were printed in Greek letters; and in 
1810 a Turkish version of the Acts and Epistles was 
printed in the same character at Venice. In conse- 
quence of inquiries instituted in 1818 by Dr. Pinkerton, 
respecting the state of the Christian inhabitants of the 
ancient Lydia, Caria, Lycia, Phrygia, Pisidia, Cilicia, 
and Lycaonia, it was ascertained that these poor people 
are all Greeks or Armenians, acquainted with no lan- 
guage but that of their Turkish masters. As they were 
unable to read or write except in their native charac- 
ters, the British and Foreign Bible Society published 
the Turkish Testament in Greek letters, the translation 
having been made by Messrs. Goodell and Bird. ‘This 
edition was printed at Coustantinople in 1828. In or- 
der to make it more conformable to the provincial mode 
of speaking Turkish which prevails among the Greek 
Christians of Asia Minor, Mr. Leeves, agent of the soci- 
ety, undertook a new and revised version, assisted by 
Mr. Christo Nicolaides, of Philadelphia, who joined Mr. 
Leeves in 1832, and from that period to 1839 was unin- 
terruptedly employed in the undertaking. The print- 
ing of the entire Bible was commenced at Syra, and af- 
terwards transferred to Athens. In 1865 the Psalms, 
revised with great care under the editorial superintend- 
ence of the Rev. Dr. Riggs, passed through the press; 
and in 1870 the whole Bible, with marginal references, 
was published in Constantinople. See, besides the Bi- 
ble of Every Land, the Annual Reports of the British 
and Foreign and American Bible Societies; and Reed, 
The Bible Work of the World (Lond. 1879). (B. P.) 


Turlupins, the French name for the BRETHREN 
OF THE FREE SPIRIT (q. v.) The origin of the word 
is unknown, though it is thought to be connected with 
wolfish or predatory habits. 


Turner, Daniel, an English Baptist minister, was 
born at Blackwater, Hertfordshire, March 1, 1710. He 
first settled at Reading, and after devoting some years to 
school-teaching, became, in 1748, pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Abingdon, Berkshire, which position he filled 
till his death, Sept. 5, 1798. Many of his publications 
were highly approved; among them were, Compendium 
of Social Religion (1758, 8vo):—Letters Religious and 
Moral (1766, 8vo) :—Meditations on Scripture (Abing. 
1771, 12mo) :— Dissertations on Religion (1775, 8vo):— 
Essays on Religion (1780, 2 vols.; Oxf. 1787, 2 vols, 
12mo) : — Expositions on Scripture (Lond. 1790, 8vo), 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit, 
and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Turner, Francis, an English prelate of the 17th 
century, received his education at Winchester School, 
graduated at New College, Oxford, April 14, 1659, and 
took his degree of A.M. there in 1663. He received 
his degree of D.D. July 6, 1669, and in the following 
December was collated to the prebend of Sneating, in 
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St. Paul’s, He succeeded Dr. Dunning to the see of 
Chichester, and followed him in the mastership of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, April 11, 1670. In 1683 he 
was made dean of Windsor; was consecrated bishop of 
Rochester, Nov. 11; and Aug. 23, 1684, was translated to 
the bishopric of Ely. He was one of the six bishops 
who joined archbishop Sancroft on May 18, 1688, in re- 
fusing to read the Decluration for Liberty of Con- 
science, and with them was committed, June 8, to the 
Tower, but was acquitted on the 29th. Refusing to 
take the oath when William and Mary ascended the 
throne, he was deprived of his bishopric, and lived in 
retirement till his death, Nov. 2, 1700. He wrote, A 
Vindication of the late Archbishop Sancroft and his 
Brethren, etc. :—Animadversions on the Naked Truth: 
— Letters to the Clergy of his Diocese :—Brief Memoirs 
of Nicholas Ferrar (2d ed. 1837, 12mo ):— Sermons 
(1681-85). See Bliss’s Wood, Athen. Oxon. iv, 545; 
Burnett, Own Times; Macaulay, Hist. of England, ch. 
xiv, Xvi, xvii; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v. 

Turner, James (1), a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Bedford County, Va., May 7, 1759. He was con- 
verted in 1789, licensed to preach in 1791, and ordained 
and installed as colleague pastor with the Rev. James 
Mitchel, July 28, 1792, in what was then called the Peaks 
Congregation. He also took charge of the New London 
Congregation. Here he spent the whole of his minis- 
terial life, and died, Jan. 8, 1828. He was exceeding- 
ly attractive as a preacher; a man of real genius; ac- 
knowledged to be unrivalled among the clergy of Vir- 
ginia in his power over the passions of men. See 
Sprague, Annuals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 581; Foote, 
Sketches of Virginia, 2d series. 

Turner, James (2), an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Oldham, March, 1782. He was edu- 
cated at Rotherham College, and ordained at Knutsford 
in 1808, which place became the chief centre of his ex- 
ertions. He was for vears secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and the Cheshire Union of Inde- 
pendent Ministers. His judgment and clearness of 
mind were often consulted in private business, and great 
confidence was reposed in him. He died May 22, 1863. 
See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1864, p. 248. 

Turner, Jesse H., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Bedford County, Va., Jan. 1, 1788; was educated 
in Hampden Sidney College, Va.; studied theology in the 
Union Seminary, Prince Edward, Va.; was licensed by 
Hanover Presbytery and ordained by the same in 1813. 
He began his labors as a missionary in Richmond,Va. ; 
he subsequently preached at Fayetteville, N. C.; Man- 
chester, Va.; and in Hanover County, Va. He died 
March 13, 1863. He was a sincere, good man, and suc- 
cessful as a preacher. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 
1867, p. 454. 

Turner, Joseph M. W., an English painter, was 
born at 26 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, April 
23, 1775. He became a student, in 1789, of the Roval 
Academy, and as early as 1799 was elected an associate 
of the Academy, becoming three years after a full acad- 
emician. In 1807 he was elected professor of perspec- 
tive, but failed on account of literary qualifications. He 
travelled in Scotland, France, Switzerland, and the Rhine 
countries, and paid three visits to Italy. He died at 
Chelsea, Dec. 19, 1851. He bequeathed a noble collec- 
tion of his works to the nation, and they were placed 
in a room in the National Gallery. Among his many 
works we notice, The Fifth Plague of Egypt :—Tenth 
Plague of Egypt:—a Holy Family. He also wrote a 
poem, Tke Fallacies of Hope. See Ruskin, Modern 
Painters; Thornbury, Life of Turner (Lond. 1862, 2 
vols.; new ed. 1874). 

Turner, Nathaniel, a Congregational minister, 
was born at Norfolk, Conn., in 1771; graduated at Will- 
iams College in 1798; studied theology with Dr. Cat- 
lin; was ordained over the Church in New Marlborough, 
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Mass., in 1799; and died May 25, 1812. See Cong. Quar- 
terly, 1859, p. 46. 

Turner, Peter, an English Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Wolverhampton in 1808. His parents 
were Wesleyans, and it was in connection with that 
body that he began to labor, at the age of eighteen, as 
a local preacher. He continued a liberal and zealous 
member of the Wesleyan community until 1846, when he 
joined the Independents, and in 1851 accepted the pas- 
torate of the Independent Church at Evesham, Worces- 
tershire. In 1856 he removed to Southampton, and 
labored with the Congregational Church until his death, 
July 26,1861. Mr. Turner was very devoted to his peo- 
ple and pastoral duties, and his pulpit ministrations 
were highly prized by all who knew him. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1862, p. 267. 


Turner, Samuel Hulbeart, D.D., an eminent 
Episcopal clergyman and scholar, was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 23, 1790, and graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1807. He was ordained 
deacon in 1811, and priest in 1814; was pastor of a 
church at Chestertown, Md., from 1812 to 1817; and 
was elected professor of historic theology in the General 
Episcopal Seminary, New York, Oct. 8, 1818, He con- 
tinued with the institution during its stay in New 
Haven, Conn., and returned with it to New York in 
1821. On Dec. 19 he took the chair of Biblical learn- 
ing and interpretation of Scripture, in which he contin- 
ued till his death, Dec. 21, 1861. He was also professor 
of Hebrew language and literature in Columbia College 
from 1831. He was the author of, Notes on the Epistle 
to the Romans (N. Y. 1824, 8vo):—with Dr. Whitting- 
ham, Introduction to the Old Testament, transl. from the 
Latin and German of John Jahn (1827, 8vo) :—Jntro- 
duction to Sacred Philology and Interpretation, transl. 
trom the German of Dr. G..J. Planck (Edinb. 1834, 12mo): 
—Companion to the Book of Genesis (N. Y. 1841, 8vo) : 
— Biographical Notices of some of the Most Distin- 
guished Rubbwes, etc. (1847, 12mo): — Parallel Refer- 
ences Illustrative of the New Testament (1848, 12mo) = 
—Essay on Our Lord’s Discourse, etc., John vi (1851, 
12mo):— Thoughts on the Origin, Character, and Inter- 
pretation of Scripture Prophecy (1852, 12mo) :— Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in Greek and English (1852, 8vo) :— 
Epistle to the Romans (1853, 8vo) :— Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (1856, 8vo). See Autobiography of Samuel H. 
Turner, D.D. (1862, 12mo); Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 
1862, p. 734; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thors, s: v. 


Turner, Sharon, an English author, was born in 
London, Sept. 24, 1768. After many vears’ practice as 
an attorney in the ‘Temple, he retired, in 1829, to Winch- 
more Hill, where he resided until a few weeks before 
his death, which occurred in London, Feb. 13, 1847. 
Mr. Turner is best known by his History of’ England 
trom the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth, etc. 
(Lond. 1799-1805). He also wrote, History of Henry 
VIII, ete. (1826, 4to):—History of the Reigns of Ed- 
ward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth (1829, 4to) : — Sacred 
Meditations and Devotional Poems by a Layman (1810, 
12mo):—The Sacred History of the World, etc. (1832, 
3 vols. 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. v. 


Turner, Thomas, D.D., an English divine, was 
born at St. Giles’s, Heckfield, in 1591. He was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Oxford, and in 1623 was 
presented by his college to the vicarage of St. Giles’s in 
Oxford. Laud, when bishop of London, made him his 
chaplain, and in 1629 collated him to the prebend of 
Newington, Church of St. Paul, and in October following 
to the chancellorship of the same church. Charles I 
made him a canon residentiary, and appointed him 
one of his chaplains in ordinary, giving him the rec- 
tory of St. Olave, Southwark, with which he held 
the rectory of Fetcham, Surrey. At the request of 
Charles I he accompanied that prince to Scotland to 
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large size. See Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii, 222, 223), who 
thus speaks of it. “The butm” (the Arabic name of 
the terebinth) “is not an evergreen, as often represent- 
ed, but its small lancet-shaped leaves fall in the au- 
tumn, and are renewed in the spring. The flowers are 
small, and followed by small oval berries, hanging in 
clusters from two to five inches long, resembling much 
those of the vine when the grapes are just set. From 
incisions in the trunk there is said to flow a sort of 
transparent balsam, constituting a very pure and fine 
species of turpentine, with an agreeable odor like citron 
or jessamine, and a mild taste, and hardening gradually 
into a transparent gum. In Palestine nothing seems 
to be known of this product. of the butm!” The tere- 
binth belongs to the natural order Anacardiacee, the 
plants of which order generally contain resinous secre- 
tions, See TEREBINTH. 


Turpin (or Tilpin),a French prelate of the 8th cen- 
tury, of whose early history nothing definite is known, 
was a monk of St. Denis, and became bishop of Rheims 
probably in 758, after a long opposition by Milon. He 
was one of the twelve French bishops present in 769 at 
the council called at Rome by pope Stephen to condemn 
the antipope Constantine. About 786 Turpin founded a 
chapel dedicated to St. Denis, which afterwards became 
an abbacy. He died Sept. 2,800. He left a genuine let- 
ter to pope Adrian I, aud a romantic Latin Chronicle of 
the wars of Charlemagne against the Saracens in Spain, 
the authenticity of which has been greatly doubted, al- 
though avouched by a declaration of pope Calixtus in 
1122. The oldest MSS. of it date from the end of the 
llth century, and the first writer who speaks of it is 
Raoul of Tortoire (1096-1145). The Latin text was 
published in 1584 by Schard, in his Germanicarum Re- 
rum Chronographi, and French versions have appeared 
by Raguin (Paris, 1527, 4to ; Lyons, 1583, 8vo, ete. ), and 
lately by Ciampi (Florence, 1822, with a dissertation on 
the author) and Reiffenberg (Brussels, 1836). See Gas- 
con Paris, De Pseudo Turpino (Paris, 1865). 


Turpin, Tuomas D., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Somerset County, Md., June 30, 1805. He 
was converted Sept..8, 1823; licensed to preach Sept. 12, 
1827 ; admitted on trial in the travelling connection Feb. 
7, 1829, and was appointed to Union Circuit; in 1830, to 
Pendleton; in 1831, to the Savannah mission; in 1832, 
to the Black Swamp Circuit; in 1833, to May and New 
River; in 1834, to the Wadmatane and John’s Island 
mission and Orangeburg Circuit; in 1835, to Pee Dee; 
in 1836, to Laurens; in 1837, again to Pendleton; and 
in 1838, to the Cambridge and Flat Woods mission, 
where he died, July 26, 1838, See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, ii, 665. 

Turquoise, a Persian gem of a peculiar bluish- 
green color, which was very generally used in the Mid- 
dle Ages for the adornment of every species of sacred 
vessel, e. g. the chalice, ciborium, altar-cross, mitre, and 
pastoral staff. 


Turret, Touret, or Turette, a small tower: the 
name is also sometimes given to a large pinnacle. Tur- 
rets are employed in Gothic architecture for various pur- 
poses, and are applied in various ways; they also differ 
very greatly in their forms, proportions, and decorations, 
In many cases they are used solely for ornament; they 
are also often placed at the angles of buildings, especially 
castles, to increase their strength, serving practically as 
corner buttresses. Occasionally they carry bells or a 
clock, but one of the most common uses to which they 
are applied is to contain a newel, or spiral staircase: for 
this purpore they are usually found attached to church- 
towers, forming an external projection, which very fre- 
quently terminates considerably below the top of the 
tower; but in some districts turrets of this kind general- 
ly rise above the tower, and are finished with a parapet 
or small spire. Turrets of all dates are sometimes per- 
fectly plain and sometimes variously ornamented, ac- 
cording to the character of the prevailing style of archi- 


be crowned. In 1641 he was preferred to the dean- 
ery of Rochester, but on the death of the king he 
was stripped of his preferments and treated with in- 
dignity. At the Restoration he entered the deanery 
of Canterbury, August, 1660. He died in October, 
1672. 


Turner, William, an English divine, was born 
near Broadoak, Flintshire, and for some time previous 
to going to Oxford he was an inmate of the house of 
Philip Henry, father of Matthew, the commentator. 
He took his A.M. at Edmund Hall, Oxford, June 8, 
1675. Becoming, afterwards, vicar of Walberton, in 
Sussex, he resided there in 1697; but the date of his 
death is uncertain. He published, a History of All 
Religions (Lond. 1695, 8vo):—Complete History of the 
Most Remarkable Providences, etc. (1697, fol.). “This 
curious collection ranks with the similar performances 
of Clark, and Wanley in his History of the Little World, 
but is superior perhaps to both in selection and concise- 
ness.” 


Turner, William Hindley, an English Congre- 
gational minister, was born at Beeston, Leeds, in 1784. 
He was educated at Rotherham College, and became an 
exceedingly popular preacher. Mr. Turner’s first settle- 
ment was at Bury, and after seven years’ efficient work 
_ he removed to Hindley, where he built up a prosperous 
and manly ministry. In 1862 growing infirmities led 
him to resign the stated ministry. He was a disin- 
terested, devoted, and faithful minister of Christ. He 
- died Dec. 8, 1868. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1870, 
p. 324. 


Turnus, in ancient Italian mythology, was the king 
of the Rutuli, and a son of Daunus and Venelia, who was 
a niece of queen Amata, wife of Latinus. Her daughter 
Lavinia, having been destined by fate to Æneas, was 
the subject of dispute between the Trojans and the 
Latins, in which the former were victorious. Turnus, 
after many wild battles, was finally killed in a duel 
‘with Æneas. 

Turpentine-tree (repéuivSoc, repéBirSoc; Vulg. 
terebinthus) occurs only once, viz. in the Apocrypha 
(Ecclus. xxiv, 16), where wisdom is compared with the 
“turpentine-tree that stretcheth forth her branches.” 
The repéBir90¢ or réppivSog of the Greeks is the 
Pistacia terebinthus, terebinth-tree, common in Palestine 
and the East, supposed by some writers to represent 
the eldh (2X) of the Hebrew Bible. See Oak. The 
terebinth, though not generally so conspicuous a tree in 
Palestine as some of the oaks, occasionally grows to a 
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‘tecture, the upper part being the most enriched, and 
not unfrequently formed of open-work. Inthe Norman 
style the lower part is usually square, and this form is 
-continued to the top, but the upper part is sometimes 
-changed to a polygon or circle. Few turrets of this date 
retain their original terminations, but they appear to 
have been often finished with low spires, either square, 
polygonal, or circular, according to the shape of the tur- 
ret. Inthe Early English and later styles they are most 
usually polygonal, but are sometimes square, and occa- 
‘sionally circular. The upper terminations are very 
various; in the Early English style spires prevail, 
but in the Decorated and Perpendicular not only spires, 
‘but parapets, either plain, battlemented, panelled, or 
pierced, and pinnacles are used. The peculiar kind of 
‘turrets often found attached to small churches and 
‘chapels, which have no towers to receive the bells, 
is designated by the term Bell-gable. See SPIRE; 
TOWER. _ 

Turretini, the name of a family of theologians of 
‘Geneva, whose ancestor, Francis Turretin or Turretini, 
the son of a gonfalonier of Lucca, was expatriated on 
account of his religion. He came to Geneva in 1579. 
Among his descendants three men deserve mention in 
this place. 

1. BENEDETTO was born in 1588 at Zurich, became 
pastor at Geneva in 1612, and professor of theology in 
1618. In 1620 he represented the Church of Geneva 
at the national synod of Alais, which introduced the 
decrees of Dort into France, and in the following year 
he was sent to Holland and the cities of the Hanseatic 
League to solicit aid towards fortifying Geneva, a task 
in which he was eminently successful. He died in 
1631, leaving to the world a number of sermons and 
‘theological writings. See Leu, Allgem. hist. Lexikon, 
xviii. 375; Senebier, Hist. Lit. de Geneve, ii, 136. 

2. FRANCOIS was born in 1623, became pastor of the 
Italian congregation at Geneva, and in 1653 professor of 
‘theology. He was sent to Holland on a similar mission 
to that formerly undertaken by his father, Benedetto. 
He is particularly known as a zealous opponent of the 
‘theology of Saumur [see AMYRAUT ], and defender of or- 
thodoxy in the sense of Dort. He was also one of the 
originators of the Helvetic Consensus (q. v.) He left 
numerous works, the more important of which, includ- 
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ing the Institutio Theol. Elenchice, were 
reprinted at Edinburgh in 1847 sq. 

3. JEAN ALPHONSE, the son of Fran- 
çois, was born in 1671, and became the 
pupil of the Cartesian Chouet and of the 
Arminianizing Louis Tronchin (q. v.) at 
Geneva. In 1691 he went to Holland to 
study church history under Spanheim, 
and in 1692 he visited England, where 
he became acquainted with Newton and 
acquired the English language. On his 
return to the Continent he sojourned for 
a time in Paris, and was admitted to the 
society of men like Bossuet, Mabillon, 
Malebranche, etc. He availed himself of 
this opportunity to study Arabic under 
the tuition of the abbé Langueme. In 
Geneva he was received into the min- 
istry at the age of twenty-two, and soon 
afterwards into the Vénérable Compagnie 
des Pasteurs. His ability as an orator 
at once commanded attention. He was 
accustomed to follow the English prac- 
tice of presenting to the view a leading 
truth or duty; but he made the applica- 
tion of his discourse with greater unc- 
tion than the English speakers cultivat- 
ed, and by thus combining the methods 
of the Genevan and the English pulpit he 
became the originator of a new method. 
The arrangement of his sermons was nat- 
ural and logical, his statement clear and 
simple, his manner dignified. In 1697 he was made 
professor of church history, and in 1701 became rector 
of the academy. The latter honor was conferred upon 
him ten times, to which fact we are indebted for ten 
important addresses delivered on the successive days 
of promotion. He followed Tronchin, in 1705, as pro- 
fessor of systematic theology, though still retaining his 
own (historical) chair. He wrote upon almost the 
whole of dogmatics, and connected with these labors 
exegetical lectures on parts of the New Test. 

The influence of Turretini was especially apparent 
in the management of the enterprise to bring about 
the abrogation of the Helvetic Consensus as a bind- 
ing formula. He kept it before the Venerable Com- 
pany, the council, and the Two Hundred until a major- 
ity were gained over to that project; and he induced 
Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, to urge the abroga- 
tion upon leading men throughout Switzerland, and 
also to persuade the king of England to address an ap- 
peal to the cantons in behalf of the same measure. He 
was also prominent in promoting fraternal relations be- 
tween Lutherans and Reformed Christians in Geneva, 
in recognition of which fact he was made a member of 
the Royal Academy of Berlin, and awarded a gold med- 
al by the Prussian king. 

The principal theological works of Turretini, from 
which his tendency may most readily be learned, are, 
Nubes Testium pro Moderato et Pacifico de Rebus Theol. 
Judicio et Instituenda inter Protestantes Concordia (1729), 
with a dissertation on the fundamental articles of the 
faith annexed. Such articles he describes as “ quorum 
cognitio atque fides ad Dei gratiam salutemque obtinen- 
dam necessaria est’ This dissertation exposed Tur- 
retini to attack from two different directions: first, 
from the Jesuit De Pierre, Lyons, 1728, who sought to 
show that the Reformed Church had no greater reason 
to renounce the communion of the Church of Rome than 
that of the Lutheran Church; and, second, from Crin- 
sons, Protestant pastor of Bionens, 1727. A second and 
More important work is his Cogitationes et Disserta- 
tiones Theologice, in which he displays a liberal type 
of orthodoxy. He emphasizes the importance of natu- 
ral theology in genuine Reformed fashion, but holds 
that revealed religion has for its object merely the sup- 
plementing and completing of what natural religion 
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teaches. He recognises the existence of mysteries in 
revealed religion, but zealously rejects foreign and scho- 
lastic additions in theology. With respect to the doc- 
trine of the divine decrees, he avoids, as he does every- 
where, all extreme statements, but lays hold on the 
elements of practical utility in the teaching. With 
reference to the doctrine of Divine Providence, he rep- 
resented the optimistic Leibnitzian theory. He fol- 
lowed that philosopher also in his rejection of innate 
ideas, The Cogitationes contained much apologetical 
material, and earned for their author an honorable place 
among apologists (see Pelt, Encyclop. p. 391). The 
form in which his apologetical ideas were given to the 
French world of readers by Vernet is, it should be 
noted, revised and altered, in the first editions with the 
author’s consent, as Vernet claimed; but the improve- 
ment progressed with each successive edition, and Ver- 
net clearly reveals the deism of the 18th century in his 
work. 

In 1725 Turretini was commissioned to deliver the 
so-called Clôture des Promotions, an address in the 
French language, together with the charge prescribed 
by the laws for the occasion, when the Two Hundred 
and the General Assembly of citizens were to elect the 
principal magistrates of the State. The twenty-five 
addresses which he delivered to these bodies were high- 
ly commended because of the striking and practical 
ideas with which they were filled. . He also took active 
part in the improvement of the liturgy, in the ordering 
of week-day services, in the publication of a new edition 
of the French New Test. (1726), in the forming of a so- 
ciety for the religious instruction of youth, and finally 
in the introduction of the public confirmation of cate- 
chumens. He rendered important services to the 
churches of Hungary, Transylvania, the Palatinate, and 
the Waldenses, and maintained an extensive corre- 
spondence with Switzerland, England, Holland, Ger- 
many, etc. George II of England and his consort 
honored him with expressions of their favor, and em- 
ployed him in works of benevolence. His last years 
were disturbed by the troubles of Geneva in 1734. He 
died May 1, 1737. After his death were issued from 
the press his Comment. Theoret.-pract. in Ep. ad Thes- 
salonic. (Basle, 1739 ) :— Preelectiones on Romans xi 
(Geneva, 1741) :—and a tractate on the exposition of 
Scripture (Berlin, 1766). A complete edition of his 
works appeared in Leeuwarden in 1775. 

Sources.—Senebier, Hist. Lit. de Genève, ii, 259; Ña- 
yous, Hist. de la Lit. Franc. a l Etranger, etc. (1853) ; 
Cellérier, L’Académte de Geneve (1855); Vernet, Eloge 
Historique, sur J. A. Tur. in the Bibl. Raisonnée, xxi; 
various biographical dictionaries; and Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. 8. v. 


Turri, in the mythology of the Finns, was a god 
of war and hunting, living in steep rocky caverns, and 
was worshipped as the god of the nation. 


Turrigéra (or Turrita) (‘ower-bearer or towered), 
in Roman mythology, was a surname of Cybele, 


Turselin (Lat. Tursellinus), Horace, a learned 
and indefatigable Jesuit of Rome, was born in 1545, and 
taught rhetoric in that city twenty years, and was rec- 
tor of several colleges. He promoted the study of 
belles - lettres in his society, and died at Rome, April 
6, 1599. His ‘principal works are, Life of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier (best ed. 1596, 4to):— History of Loretto 
(8vo) :— Treatise on the Latin Particles: — Abridg- 
ment of Universal History from the Creation to 1598, 
etc. (best editions are those which have a continua- 
tion by father Philip Briet, 1618-61, the best French 
translations are by abbé Lagneau, Paris, 1757, 4 vols. 
12mo). 


Turstine, a monk of Caen, in Normandy, who, in 
1801, was sent over to England and installed first Nor- 
man abbot of Glastonbury Abbey. Through his influ- 
ence, William I granted the abbey a charter, restoring 
its lost lands, and confirming all its privileges. In a 
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general council, he opposed the assumptions of Giso, 
bishop of Wells, and was so successful that Giso had to 
go to Glastonbury and there have decided the question 
of jurisdiction over the two minor monasteries, Muchel- 
ney and Etheling. Turstine then turned his attention 
to the internal arrangements of the abbey, but by his in- 
troduction of foreign practices brought about insubordi- 
nation among the monks, French soldiers were brought 
in, who slew some of the monks while in the sanctuary.. 
Turstine was obliged to retire to Normandy in dis- 
grace. William II permitted him to return to the ab- 
bey on payment of five hundred pounds in silver, but. 
he seems not to have stayed there. See Hill, English. 
Monasticism, p. 247, 248, 252. 


Turtle, or TuRTLE-DOVE cain, tôr, so called, no- 
doubt, in imitation of its cooing note; rpuywy), occurs. 
first in Scripture in Gen. xv, 9, where Abram is com- 
manded to offer it along with other sacrifices, and with 
a young pigeon Gra, gozdal), In the Levitical law a 
pair of turtle-doves or of young pigeons are constantly 
prescribed as a substitute for those who were too poor: 
to provide a lamb or a kid, and these birds were admis- 
sible either as trespass, sin, or burnt offering. In one 
instance, the case of a Nazarite having been accident- 
ally defiled by a dead body, a pair of turtle-doves or- 
young pigeons were specially enjoined (Numb. vi, 10). 
It was in accordance with the provision in Lev. xii, 6- 
that the mother of our Lord made the offering for her: 
purification (Luke ii, 24). During the early period of 
Jewish history there is no evidence of any other bird 
except the pigeon having been domesticated; and up to 
the time of Solomon, who may, with the peacock, have 
introduced other gallinaceous birds from India, it was 
probably the only poultry known to the Israelites. To 
this day enormous quantities of pigeons are kept in 
dove-cots in all the towns and villages of Palestine, and 
several of the fancy races so familiar in this country 
have been traced to be of Syrian origin. The offering 
of two young pigeons must have been one easily within 
the reach of the poorest, and the offerer was accepted 
according to what he had, and not according to what he- 
had not. ‘The admission of a pair of turtlesdoves was, 
perhaps, a yet further concession to extreme poverty; 
for, unlike the pigeon, the turtle, from its migratory nat- 
ure and timid disposition, has never yet been kept ina 
state of free domestication; but, being extremely nu- 
merous, and resorting especially to gardens for nidifica- 
tion, its young might easily be found and captured by 
those who did not even possess pigeons, 
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It is not improbable that the palm-dove (Turtur 
Ægyptiacus, Temm.) may, in some measure, have sup- 
plied the sacrifices in the wilderness, for it is found in 
amazing numbers wherever the palm-tree occurs, wheth- 
er wild or cultivated. In most of the oases of North 
Africa and Arabia every tree is the home of two or 
three pairs of these tame and elegant birds, In the 
crown of many of the date-trees five or six nests are 
placed together; and sportsmen have frequently, in a 
palm-grove, brought down ten brace or more without 
moving from their post. In such camps as Elim a con- 
siderable supply of these doves may have been obtained. 

From its habit of pairing for life and its fidelity for 
its mate, the dove was a symbol of purity and an ap- 
propriate offering (comp. Pliny, Hist. Nat. x, 52). The 
regular migration of the turtle-dove and its return in 
spring are alluded to in Jer. viii, 7, “The turtle and 
the crane and the swallow observe the time of their 
coming ;” and Cant. ii, 11, 12, “The winter is past... 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” So 
Pliny, “ Hyeme mutis, a vere vocalibus ;” and Aristotle, 
Hist, An. ix, 8, ‘‘ Turtle-doves spend the summer in cold 
countries, the winter in warm ones,” although else- 
where (viii, 5) he makes it hybernate (pwei). There 
is, indeed, no more grateful proof of the return of spring 
in Mediterranean countries than the voice of the turtle. 
One of the first birds to migrate northwards, the turtle, 
while other songsters are heard chiefly in the morning 
or only at intervals, immediately on its arrival pours 
forth from every garden, grove, and wooded hill its 
melancholy yet soothing ditty unceasingly from early 
dawn till sunset. It is from its plaintive note, doubt- 
less, that David, in Psa. lxxiv, 19, pouring forth his la- 
ment to God, compares himself to a turtle-dove. 

From the abundance of the dove tribe and their im- 
portance as an article of food, the ancients discriminated 
the species of Columbide more accurately than of many 
others. Aristotle enumerates five species, which are not 
all easy of identification, as but four species are now 
known commonly to inhabit Greece. In Palestine the 
number of species is probably greater. Besides the 
rock-dove (Columba livia, L.), very common on all the 
rocky parts of the coast and in the inland ravines, 
where it remains throughout the year, and from which 
all the varieties of the domestic pigeon are derived, 
the ring-dove (Columba palumbus, L.) frequents all the 
wooded districts of the country. The stock-dove (Co- 
lumba ænas, L.) is as generally, but more sparingly, dis- 
tributed. Another species, allied either to this or to 
Columba livia, has been observed in the valley of the 
Jordan, perhaps Col. leuconota, Vig. (see Ibis, i, 35). 
The turtle-dove (Turtur auritus, L.) is, as has been 
stated, most abundant, and in the valley of the Jordan 
an allied species, the palm-dove, or Egyptian turtle 
(Turtur Agyptiacus, Temm.), is by no means uncom- 
mon. This bird, most abundant among the palm-trees 
in Egypt and North Africa, is distinguished from the 
common turtle-dove by its ruddy chestnut color, its 
long tail, smaller size, and the absence of the collar on 
the neck. [t does not migrate, but, from the similari- 
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ty of its note and habits, it is not probable that it 
was distinguished by the ancients. The large Indian 
turtle (Turtur gelastes, Temm.) has also been stated, 
though without authority, to occur in Palestine. Oth- 
er species, as the well-known collared dove (Turtur 
risoria, L.), have been incorrectly included as natives. 
of Syria. 

The birds of this subgenus are invariably smaller 
than pigeons properly so called; they are mostly mark- 
ed with a patch of peculiarly colored scutellated feath- 
ers on the neck, or with a collar of black, and have of- 
ten other markings on the smaller wing-covers. The 
species Columba Turtur, with several varieties merely 
of color, extends from the west of Europe through the 
north of Africa to the islands south of China. The tur- 
tle-dove of Palestine is specially the same; but there 
is also a second, we believe local: both migrate farther 
south in winter, but return very early, when their coo- 
ing voice in the woods announces the spring.—Kitto.. 
See Schlichter, De Turture (Hal. 1738); Tristram, Nat. 
Hist. of the Bible, p. 217 8q.; Wood, Bible Animals, p. 
419 sq. See Dove. 


Turtle, Joun, a Wesleyan missionary, was born in 
the County of Suffolk, England, June 9, 1793. He was. 
converted in 1811, commenced to preach in 1815, at 
Thetford, and in 1817 he received his appointment for 
the Bahamas, W. I. His first circuit was Eleuthera; 
next, New Providence; and after that, successively, 
Turk’s Island, Harbor Island, Abaco, Jamaica (1822 ),. 
Abaco, Eleuthera, and Turk’s Island, where he died, Aug. 
16, 1825. Mr. Turtle cut short his life by his indefati- 
gable labors. He had natural abilities of a high order, 
and a spiritual life of beauty and consistency. See Wes- 
leyan Meth. Mag. 1828, p. 217; Wesleyan Minutes, 1826.. 


Turton, Thomas, D.D., a bishop of the Church 
of England, was born in Yorkshire in 1782. He be-. 
came a pensioner of Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 
1801; two years thereafter he removed to St. Catha- 
rine’s College (then known as Catharine Hall), from 
which he graduated in 1805. In 1806 he was elected a 
fellow of his college, and in 1807 became a tutor. In 
1822 he was appointed Lucasian professor of mathemat- 
ics, and in 1826 accepted the college living of Giming- 
ham-cum-Trunch, in the County of Norfolk; but was 
recalled to the university in the following year by his 
election to the regius professorship of divinity. In 
1830 he obtained the deanery of Peterborough, which. 
office he filled until 1842, when he was appointed dean 
of Westminster. In 1845 he became bishop of Ely. 
He died at his residence in London, Jan. 7, 1864. 
As a controversialist, Dr. Turton has been rarely sur- 
passed. His taste in fine arts was exquisite, and he 
was the composer of several excellent pieces of Church 
music. See American Quar. Church Rev. April, 1864, 
p. 157. 


Turton, William, an English Wesleyan mission- 
ary, was born in the island of Barbadoes, W. I. His 
father was a planter. His first labors were on the island 
of Antigua. In 1798 he received an appointment for 
St. Bartholomew from the English Conference. In 
1800 he was sent to New Providence, and labored for 
the rest of his life on that and adjacent islands. He 
died at Nassau, May 10, 1818, aged fifty-seven. He 
was a faithful toiler. See Wesleyan Meth. Mag. 1821, 
p. 3,81; Wesleyan Minutes, 1818. 


Tutanus, in Roman mythology, was a deity who 
was implored in times of peril and danger for help 
and protection. 


Tutiani, BARTOLOMEO, an engraver on wood, who- 
is said to have executed some cuts marked with a 
Gothic monogram of his initials, Bartsch describes 
only one cut with this mark, Christ Scoffed at by the 
Jews, in a book (Nuremb. 1515); but there is no evi- 
dence that it was engraved by Tutiani. See Spooner, 
Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


TUTILINA 


Tutilina, in Roman mythology, was a goddess who 
was said to care for the fields of corn and grain. She 
had an altar and a pillar in the circus—no temple, how- 
ever, as she could only be worshipped in the open air. 

Tutilo, a monk of St. Gall and celebrated artist, was 
contemporary with the great teachers Notker Balbulus 
and Radbert of St. Gall, and associated with them in 
friendship and in the work of making St. Gall the fore- 
most seat of the arts and sciences in their day. He was 
of gigantic stature and full of joyous humor; a magister 
and presbyter according to the necrology, but none the 
dess a born artist and unquestioned genius. Driven 
into the world by his artist nature, he nevertheless pre- 
served his piously simple and blameless life. In the 
monastery itself his strength and geniality determined 
his position. He was its butler and sacristan, and also 
the host and companion of visiting strangers, serving in 
the latter capacity down to A.D. 912. 

The Irish bishop or presbyter Mark, and his nephew 
Moengal (the latter preferably called Marcellus by the 
monks), visited St. Gall in the middle of the 9th cen- 
tury; and Moengal instructed Tutilo, among others, in 
the art of music until he became a proficient com- 
poser, As an instrumentalist and vocalist he cap- 
tivated the ear and the heart. He became himself 
a teacher of music, and in a separate room gave reg- 
ular instruction to the sons of the nobility in the 
use of stringed instruments. Nor did he confine him- 
self to sacred music only; but his finest laurels were 
still gathered in that field. He imitated the Scottish 
custom of associating instrumental music with vocal in 
the worship of the Church, and carried it further. Some 
ef the instruments used in the small chapel of St. Gall 
are pictured in old MSS. which are still extant. His 
own most especial creation were the so-called tropes, i. e. 
ornamental melodic additions, with texts, to the hymns 
of the mass, and particularly to its Introit, which were 
intended to impart a specifically festive character to the 
hymns for festal days, His Christmas trope Hodie Can- 
tandus is well known. These tropes were widely re- 
ceived and used throughout the Church, and were per- 
petuated, under various modifications, down to the 17th 
century. He also composed hymns and litanies (see 
the St. Gall MSS. Nos. 37 and 380). 

The genius of Tutilo was displayed with equal force 
in the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture. He 
had the independence to work from new, indigenous 
motives as well as from Roman and Byzantine models 
and after a.traditional type. His fame extended wide- 
ly, and made it the fashion to procure works from his 
hand. A statue of the Virgin Mary, erected by him at 
Metz, was wrought in so exalted a manner as to give 
currency to the report that the Virgin herself was his 
instructor. Of his carvings the ivory tables which 
Charlemagne kept under his pillow are especially cele- 
brated. They passed into the hands of archbishop 
Hatto of Mayence, then into those of Solomon, abbot 
of St. Gall, and from him into the possession of the 
monastery. One of them was smooth, and upon its up- 
per surface Tutilo carved the Virgin between four an- 
gels, while its lower surface received a portrayal of the 
legend of St. Gall, in which the saint gives bread to his 
obedient bear in reward for his labor of bearing wood 
for fuel. Stumpf, the ancient Swiss chronicler, men- 
tions also an astronomical chart of brass upon which 
the orbits of the heavenly bodies were beautifully 
marked, as having been one of Tutilo’s masterpieces 
and as being still in existence in his day. It is now, 
however, lost. On Tutilo’s death he was buried in a 
chapel which was dedicated to his memory and called 


by his name; and he was venerated as a saint. The. 


documents of the 11th and 12th centuries always speak 
-of him as a saint; but his worship was soon lost. 
Sources.—Ekkehard IV (d. 1056), Casus Sancti Gal- 
a, reprinted in Pertz, Monum. Germania, vol. ii; Arx, 
Gesch. d. Kantons Sanct Gallen (1810), pt. i, p. 97-100; 
Hefele, Wiss. Zustand im siidw. Deutschland u. in d. nördl. 
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Schweiz, in Theol. Quartalschr. 1838, No. 2. See also 
Dummler, Formelbuch d. Bischofs Salomo ITI von Con- 
stanz, p. 114; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Tuttle, Amos C., a Presbyterian minister, was born 
at Monckton, Vt., July 28, 1800. He pursued his pre- 
paratory studies in the Academy at Middlebury, Vt. 3 
graduated at Middlebury College in 1827; studied the- 
ology privately; was licensed by the Addison County 
Association June 30, 1829; ordained by an ecclesiasti- 
cal council Oct. 30, 1829; and became stated supply of 
the Church in Whitehall, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1830. In 1832 
he became pastor of the Congregational Church in Hart- 
ford, N. Y.: in 1836 he accepted an agency for the Au- 
burn Theological Seminary; in 1837 became pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church in Fayetteville, Onondaga Co., 
N. Y.; in 1841, of a church at Liverpool, N. Y.; in 1844, 
of the Congregational Church in Sherburne, Chenango 
Co., N. Y.; in 1856, of the Church in Paw Paw, Van 
Buren Co., Mich.; in 1859, of the Church in Lapeer, 
Mich., where he labored until his death, Sept. 24, 1862. 
Mr. Tuttle was a man of more than ordinary mind, well 
educated, and popular as a preacher. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist, Almanac, 1863, p. 308. 

Tuttle, Jacob, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
at New Vernon, Morris Co., N. J., Aug. 24, 1786. He 
was educated at the Bloomfield Academy, N. J.; studied 
theology privately ; taught at the Academy at Newton, 
Sussex Co., N. J., from 1817 to 1820; was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of New Jersey April 27, 1820; 
ordained and installed pastor of the West Milford 
Church, Passaic Co., Aug. 14, 1821; and removed to 
Ohio in 1832, where he engaged in home missionary 
labors, planting several churches, and was everywhere 
honored as a true man of God. He died Jan. 6, 1866. 
He was a successful minister, full of concern for his 
hearers, and honored of God. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
A lmanac, 1867, p. 324. 

Tuttle, Samuel Lawrence, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Bloomfield, N. J., Aug. 25,1815. He 
was converted in 1830; pursued his academical studies 
in Newark, N. J.; graduated at the College of New Jer- 
sey in 1836; studied theology at the Auburn Seminary, 
N. Y.; was licensed by the Newark Presbytery Oct. 8, 
1840; ordained pastor of the Caldwell Church, N. J., 
March 9, 1841; was in the employ of the American 
Bible Society from 1849 to 1854; became pastor of the 
Madison Church, Morris Co., N. J., Jan. 3, 1854; agent 
of the American Bible Society for Western New York 
from 1862 to 1863; and assistant to the secretaries until 
his death, which occurred April 16, 1866. Mr. Tuttle 
was an eloquent preacher. The Rev. Dr. Taylor, one 
of the secretaries of the American Bible Society, gave it 
as his opinion that there was no person so thoroughly 
and minutely acquainted with the history and workings 
of the Bible Society as he. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
Almanac, 1867, p. 327. 

Tuttle, Timothy, a Congregational minister, was 
born at East Haven, Conn., Nov. 29, 1781. He grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1808; studied theology with 
Rev. David Smith of Durham, Conn.; commenced 
preaching at Durham, N. Y.; and was ordained over 
the Church in Ledyard, Conn., in 1811. Here he 
labored until his death, June 6, 1864. Mr. Tuttle was 
plain in appearance and manners, yet a man of godly 
sincerity and of considerable influence. He was an in- 
structive preacher. See Cong. Quar. Rev. 1864, p. 301. 

Twelfth-day, (1) the feast of Epiphany, being the 
twelfth day after Christmas; (2) the old Christmas- 
day. 

TWELFTH DAY or THe Monta. In the evening 
service of the Church of England for the twelfth day 
of any month, the hymn after the second lesson, begin- 
ning “God be merciful unto us,” etc., is omitted, because 
it comes in the regular psalm for the day, and would 
thus occasion an unnecessary and useless repetition.— 
Stanton, Dict, of the Church, 8. v. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT 


Twelfth-night, the eve of the festival of the 
Epiphany, which occurs exactly twelve days after the 
‘feast of Christmas. 


Twelfth-tide. See EPIPHANY. 


T wells, LEONARD, a learned English divine, was 
educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded A.B. in 1704. In 1733 the University of Ox- 
ford conferred on him the degree of A.M. by diploma, 
an approbation probably of his Critical Examination, 
-etc. He was at that time vicar of St. Mary’s, Marl- 
borough, but in 1737 was presented to the united rec- 
tories of St. Matthew’s, Friday Street, and St. Peter’s, 
Cheap. He was also a prebendary of St. Paul’s, and 
one of the lecturers of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West. He 
died Feb. 19, 1741 or 1742. His publications in his 
Jifetime were, A Critical Examination of the Late New 
Text and Version of the Testament, in Greek and Eng- 
dish (pts. i, ii, Lond. 1731; pt. iii, 1732, 8vo):—A Vin- 
dication of the Gospel of St. Matthew (1735, 8vo) :—An- 
swer to the Inquiry into the Meaning of Demoniacs in 
the New Test. (1737, 8vo):—Answer to the Further In- 
quiry (1738, 8vo). After his death, his Sermons at 
Boyle’s and lady Moyer’s lectures were published for 
the benefit of his family (1748, 2 vols. 8vo). See Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors,s. v.; Nichol, Lit. Anec. ; id, Illustr. of Liter. 


Twelve. This number was sacred among the 
Jews, probably because it was that of the tribes (q. v.), 
or of the months of the year, or (as some think) of the 
‘signs of the zodiac. It was symbolical of just propor- 
tion, beauty, and stability. It is sometimes used in the 
general sense of a dozen: thus, Jeroboam’s garment is 
said to have been rent into twelve pieces (1 Kings xi, 
-30), and Elisha to have ploughed with twelve yoke of 
oxen,etc. See NuMBER. 


Twesten, Aucust DETLEV CHRISTIAN, a Protestant 
divine of Germany, was born April 11, 1789, at Glück- 
stadt,in Holstein. He studied theology and philosophy 
at Kiel, and in 1812 went to Berlin, where he became one 
of the earliest followers and an intimate personal friend 
of Schleiermacher. For some time he was professor of 
languages in one of the colleges at Berlin, but in 1814 
he went back to Kiel as professor of theology and phi- 
losophy. After the death of Schleiermacher, in 1834, 
he was called to Berlin to succeed his teacher in the 
‘chair of systematic divinity. In 1850 he was appoint- 
ed Oberkirchenrath, and died Jan. 8, 1876. As a writer, 
Twesten was the least prolific of all the more eminent 
German divines. This was owing partly to a certain 
timidity and conscientiousness, and partly to an un- 
willingness to publish anything which he had not first 
thoroughly searched and mastered, and for which there 

seemed to him no urgent need. He wrote an analvti- 
cal logic, a critical edition of the three cecumenical 
creeds and the unaltered Augsburg Confession, essays 
on Heccius [llyricus, on Schleiermacher’s Ethics, etc. 
But his main work is his Vorlesungen über die Dag- 
mattk der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche (Hamb. 1837, 
2 vols.), which in its unfinished condition has great 
and abiding excellences; “for he is, perhaps,” says 
Schaff, “the clearest thinker and writer among all the 
‘systematic divines of Germany. He possesses the gift 
of didactic exposition and analysis in an eminent de- 
gree. His learning is always accurate, minute, and 
thoroughly digested; his style transparent, smooth, 
and polished.” The volumes which were published 
‘contain —the first, the introductory chapters on re- 
ligion, revelation, inspiration, the authority and inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, the use of reason, the history of 
dogmatic literature; the second embraces only the doc- 
‘trine of God, the holy Trinity, the creation and preser- 
vation of the world, and angelology. As to his theo- 
logical standpoint, it is, according to Schaff, “ Schleier- 
‘macher’s system passing over into Lutheran orthodoxy 
under a modernized form, or the Lutheran scholasticism 
of the 17th century revived, enlarged, and liberalized by 
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-with Gray, Mason, and Bate. 


TWO 


the scientific influence of Schleiermacher and the toler- 
ant spirit of the evangelical union.” See Theol. Uni- 
versal-Lex. 8. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol, ii, 1353; Schaff, 
(rermany, its Universities, etc., p. 320 sq. (B. P.) 


Twichell, Priny, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
at Athol, Worcester Co., Mass., Feb, 25, 1805. He was 
educated at Washington College, Pa.; studied theology 
in Auburn Seminary, N. Y.; was licensed by the Gene- 
see Presbytery in 1836; and was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Wyoming, N. Y., 
in 1841. Here he labored for fifteen vears, until 1856, 
in which year he took charge of East Bethany Church, 
where he preached until his death, Sept. 15, 1864. See 
Wilson, Presb, Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 180. 

Twilight, ALEXANDER L., a Congregational minis- 
ter and teacher, was born at Corinth, Vt., Sept. 23, 1795. 
By his own exertions he put himself through Randolph 
Academy and Middlebury College, graduating in 1823. 
He taught four years in Peru, N. Y.; was licensed to 
preach by the presbytery in Plattsburg in 1827; taught 
and preached one year in Vergennes, Vt.; and for eigh- 
teen years was principal of the grammar-school in 
Brownington, Vt., and again from 1852 to 1855. From 
1847 until 1852 he taught in Shipton and Hatley, On- 
tario. He wasordained in Brownington in 1829, and sup- 
plied the pulpit there for many years, but was never a reg- 
ular preacher. He died June 19, 1857. Mr. Twilight’s 
great work was asa teacher; in this he was succeasful and 
influential. He pursued his purposes with undeviating 
energy, and built up his pupils in both character and 
knowledge. He was an able and often eloquent preacher. 
See Cong. Quar. Rev, 1867, p. 281. 


Twining, THomas, a learned Anglican divine, 
was born in 1734, and educated at Sidney College, 
Cambridge, being contemporary in that university 
Mr. Twining was well 
versed in the composition, harmony, and history of 
the art and science of music. In 1760 he took his 
degree of A.B., and that of A.M. in 1768. He be- 
came rector of White Notley, Essex, in 1768, and of 
St. Mary’s, Colchester, to which he was presented 
bv the bishop of London, in 1770. He died Aug. 6, 
1804. Sound learning, polite literature, and exqui- 
site tastes in all the fine arts lost an ornament and 
defender in the death of this scholar and worthy 
divine, 

Twisse, WILLIANM, D.D., a distinguished Noncon- 
forming Calvinistic divine, was born at Newbury, Berk- 
shire, England, in 1575. He was educated at, and be- 
came subsequently a fellow of, New College, Oxford. 
He became chaplain to princess Elizabeth, afterwards 
queen of Bohemia. After this he was appointed to the 
curacy of Newbury. In 1643 he was elected prolocutor 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. He confined 
himself with great thoroughness to the study of theolo- 
gy, and produced numerous works, among which are 
the following: Vanitte (1631, 4to):—Vindicia Gratia, 
Potestatis, ac Providentie Dei (Amst. 1632, 4to) :— Dis- 
sertatio de Scientia Media, tribus Libris absoluta (fol.): 
—Morality of the Fourth Commandment (Lond. 1641): 
—Treatise on Reprobation (1646, 4to) :—Riches of God's 
Love to Vessels of Mercy Consistent with his Absolute 
Hatred, or Reprobation of Vessels of Wrath (Oxf. 1653, 
fol.). This work was strongly recommended by Dr. 
Owen, De Causa Det contra Pelagium. He left a 
number of works in MS. His death occurred July 20, 
1646. 

Two. This number is sometimes used in Scripture 
in a symbolical sense: it typifies the connection between 
the magistracy and the ministry in the persons of 
Moses and Aaron; the two systems of idolatry which 
were learned in Egyptian and Babylonian bondage; the 
Old and New Tests.; the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
tions; and, among the early fathers, the divine and hu- 
man natures of Christ. Several of the early heretics 
endeavored to introduce the Persian duality into the 
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Christian system, and they therefore declared that the 
number two had a more mystic sanctity than any oth- | 
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Asia; but from the fact that of Onesimus, who is men- 


TYCHONIUS 


tioned immediately afterwards, it is said, öç éorev ÈĚ 


er, Traces of this delusion may be found so late as the | vpwy, whereas Tychicus i is not so styled, we naturally 


9th century of the Church. See NuMBER. 


Twombly, [ska S., a Presbyterian minister, was | 


born at Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 1, 1817. He was edu- 
cated in Marion County, Mo.; graduated at Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1852; was licensed by Cincinnati 
Presbytery the same year, and ordained by Athens Pres- 
bytery pastor of the Church in Troy,O. He afterwards 
became pastor of the Church at Pomeroy, O., where 
he died, Oct. 31, 1860. He was a thorough scholar, and 
an earnest and impressive preacher. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanao, 1862, p. 198. 


Twyne, Brian, an English divine, was born in 
1579, and admitted a scholar of Corpus Christi College 
in 1594. He was admitted probationer fellow in 1605, 
and, entering into holy orders, took the degree of B.D. 
in 1610. In 1614 he was made Greek reader of his col- 
lege, in which office he acquitted himself with credit, 
but left his college in 1623. He was afterwards pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Rye, Sussex, but passed most 
of his time at Oxford in reading, writing, and contem- 
plation. He died in St. Aldate’s, July 4, 1644. He pub- 
lished A ntiquttatis Academie Oxoniensis A pologia, etc. 
(Oxon. 1608, 4to). . 

Tyana, CounciL oF (Concilium Tyanense), was held 
in 367 in Tyana, a town of Asia Minor. There were 
present in this council Eusebius of Cæsarea in Cappa- 
docia, Athanasius of Ancyra, Pelagius of Laodicea, Greg- 
ory Nazianzen the elder, and many others who had de- 
clared their belief in the consubstantiality of the Son 
at Antioch in 563. The letters of pope Liberius and 
the bishops of Italy, Sicily, Africa, and Gaul were read, 
which had been written to wipe out the disgrace at- 
taching to them on account of the Council of Arimi- 
num. Eustathius of Sebaste, formerly deposed, was re- 
established; and a synodical letter written to all the 
- bishops of the East, exhorting them to testify in writ- 
ing their rejection of the acts of Ariminum, and their 
adherence to the faith of Nicæa. See Mansi, Concil. ii, 
836. 


Tychăcum, the original name of a Temple of Fort- 
une at Antioch, which was turned into a church, and 
called by the name of Ignatius by Theodosius. See 
Bingham, Christ. A ntig. bk. viii, ch. iii, § 4. 

Tychè, in Greek mythology, is identical with For- 
tuna of the Romans. Pindar calls her a daughter of 
Jupiter. She possessed at Thebes, and at numerous 
other places, temples and monuments. 


Tyches, in Egyptian mythology, is one of the four 
protecting domestic spirits which are allotted to each 
human being during the period of life. 

Tych’icus (Túxwoç for rvyicóç, fateful), a com- 
panion of Paul on some of his journeys, and one of his 
fellow-laborers in the work of the Gospel, A.D. 54-64. 
(1.) In Acts xx, 4, he appears as one of those who ac- 
companied the apostle through a longer or shorter por- 
tion of his return journey from the third missionary cir- 
cuit. Here he is expressly called (with Trophimus) a 
native of Asia Minor (Aotavoc); but while Trophimus 
went with Paul to Jerusalem (Acts xxi, 29), Tychicus 
was left behind in Asia, probably at Miletus (xx, 
15, 38). (2.) How Tychicus was employed in the in- 
terval before Paul’s first imprisonment we cannot tell; 
but in that imprisonment he was with the apostle again, 
as we see from Col. iv, 7,8. Here he is spoken of, not 
only as “a beloved brother,” but as ‘a faithful minister 
and fellow-servant in the Lord;” and he is to make 
known to the Colossians the present circumstances of 
the apostle (rd car’ ¿uè wavra yywpioe), and to bring 
comfort to the Colossians themselves (iva mapaxanéoy 
rag kavdiag vuwr). From this we gather that diligent 
service and warm Christian sympathy were two features 
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of the life and character of Tychicus. Colossæ was in ' 


infer that the latter was not a native of that city. These 
two men were doubtless the bearers both of this letter 
and the following, as well as that to Philemon. (3.) The 
language concerning Tychicus in Eph. vi, 21,22 is very 
similar, though not exactly in the same words. It is 
the more important to notice this passage carefully, be- 
cause it is the only personal allusion in the epistle, and 
is of some considerable value as a subsidiary argument 
for its authenticity. If this was a circular letter, Tych- 
icus, who bore a commission to Colossæ, and who was 
probably well known in various parts of the province 
of Asia, would be a very proper person to see the letter 
duly delivered and read. (4.) The next references are 
in the Pastoral Epistles, the first in chronological order 
being Tit. iii, 12. Here Paul (writing possibly from 
Ephesus) says that it is probable he may send Tychicus 
to Crete, about the time when he himself goes to Ni- 
copolis, (5.) ln 2 Tim. iv, 12 (written at Rome during 
the second imprisonment) he says, “ I am herewith send- 
ing Tychicus to Ephesus.” At least it seems natural, 
with Dr. Wordsworth, so to render ariorea, though 
Bp. Ellicott’s suggestion is also worth considering, that- 
this mission may have been connected with the carry- 
ing of the first epistle. (See their notes on the pas- 
sage.) However this may be, we see this disciple at. 
the end, as we saw him at the beginning, connected 
locally with Asia, while also co-operating with Paul. 
We have no authentic information concerning Tychicus- 
in any period previous to or subsequent to these five 
scriptural notices, The tradition which places him af- 
terwards as bishop of Chalcedon in Bithynia is appar- 
ently of no value. But there is much probability in 
the conjecture (Stanley’s Corinthians, 2d ed. p.493) that 
Tychicus was one of the two “brethren” (Trophimus. 
being the other) who were associated with Titus (2 Cor. 
viii, 16-24) in conducting the business of the collection 
for the poor Christians in Judea. As arguments for 
this view we may mention the association with Trophi- 
mus, the probability that both were Ephesians, the oc- 
currence of both names in the Second Epistle to Timo- 
thy (see 2 Tim. iv, 20), the chronological and geograph- 
ical agreement with the circumstances of the third mis- 
sionary journey, and the general language used concern- 
ing Tychicus in Colossians and Ephesians, See ASIA > 
EPHESUS; TROPHIMUS, . 


Tycho, in Greek mythology, was a demon similar 
to Conisalus, generally found represented in company 
with Priapus. 


Tychonius, a Donatist of the 4th century, who dis- 
played an impartial and sincere desire to arrive at the- 
truth with respect to the controversy between his sect 
and the Church. He is described as having been learn- 
ed in the Scriptures, tolerably acquainted with history 
and with secular literature, and zealously interested in 
the affairs of the Church. He regarded the Church as 
the sole divinely provided remedial institution, into- 
which all men must enter if they would attain to sal- 
vation; and therefore held that the moral state of the. 
members cannot destroy the value and efficiency of the 
Church. He was also consistent in protesting against 
the rebaptism of persons who became Donatists. His. 
views were attacked as heretical by the Donatist Par- 


menian (q. v.). and drew forth an epistle from Augus- 


tine. Tychonius was accused of being a Chiltast, but 
the charge is probably untrue. A single work from his. 
pen remains, the Liber Septem Regulis, first published 
bv Gryneus (Basle, 1569), and afterwards in a better 


| edition by Gallandi in the Bibl. Vet. Patrum (Venet. 


1772), viii, 107-129. The work is designed to serve as 
a guide to the interpretation of the Scriptures, and some 
of its rules are still followed by some expositors: e. g., 
the sixth, De Recapitulutione, which teaches that the 
same thing is sometimes repeatedly narrated or de- 
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seribed, especially in the Apocalypse, so that successive 
marratives do not necessarily refer to successive events, 
The book furnished Isidore of Seville the idea for his 
work Sententiurum Libri Tres. As the earliest endeavor 
to construct a theory of Christian hermeneutics, the 
work certainly deserves attention. It would appear 
from Augustine that Tychonius died about 390; but 
Gennadius (De Script. Eccles, c. 18) fixes a later time. 
Gallandi furnished a sketch of Tychonius in Proleg. to 
Bibl. Vet. Patr. VIII, ii, 5, and a more careful notice is 
given in Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir à l’ Hist. Eccl. 
des Six premiers Siècles (2d ed. Paris, 1704), vi, 81 8q. 
145-150. See Herzog, Real-Eneyklop. s. v. 
Tychsen, Olaus Gerhard, a German Talmudist, 
was born Dec. 14, 1734, at Tondern, a town in Sleswick. 
He studied the classical and Oriental languages in the 
gymnasium of Altona, with the exception of Arabic, 
which he acquired from a merchant whose business had 
caused him to reside during many years in North Africa. 
He finished his theological course at Halle, and was soon 
afterwards appointed a teacher in G. A. Franke’s Or- 
phanage. While so employed he learned the English, 
Hindostani, and Tamil languages from a missionary 
(Schulz). His favorite study, however, was the Rab- 
Dinical Talmud, in whose language he was so proficient 
as to be able to speak and write with great ease. He 
was, in April, 1759, appointed missionary to the Jews and 
Mohammedans, and travelled in that capacity through 
North Germany, Prussia, Denmark, and Saxony, but 
without accomplishing anything. In the synagogue at 
Altona his sermon even earned for him a severe beating. 
In 1760 Tychsen went to the University of Butzow, in 
Mecklenburg, as magister legens, and remained there un- 
til Butzow was united with the University of Rostock 
and transferred to the latter place, when he likewise 
removed thither. He died Dec. 30,1815. Tychsen had 
earned a great reputation, as is attested by his election 
to numerous svucieties and by many flattering testimo- 
nials; but this reputation respected simply the extent, 
and not at all the thoroughness, of his kuowledge. He 
possessed solid acquirements only in the Rabbinical, and 
joined with them a keen eye and considerable skill for 
the detection of foreign written characters; but he was 
deficient in judgment, ready to venture the most improb- 
able hypotheses, and anxious for notoriety. He is con- 
sequently important only as a Talmudist, a numisma- 
tist, and an epigrapher. His controversy with Kenni- 
cott and Bayer directed attention to him more than 
any other incident of his career, and it afforded evi- 
dence of all the traits described above—his wide learn- 
ing, obstinate orthodoxy, and want of critical judgment. 
In this dispute he wrote, Tentamen de Variis Codicum 
Hebr. Vet. Test. MSS. Generibus (Rost. 1772, 8vo), in sup- 
port of the Masoretic text :—Befreites Tentamen, etc. 
(1774) :—and a supplement (1776). He insisted that the 
Greek versions had been made from a Hebrew text writ- 
ten in Greek characters, and advocated the no less sin- 
gular theory that the Samaritan Pentateuch had been 
copied from a Hebreeo-Jewish (Masoretic) text with the 
vowel-points—the latter in Disputatio Hist.-phil.-crit. 
de Pent. Samarit. etc. (Butzow, 1765, 4to). In 1779 he 
published a work to demonstrate the spurious character 
of all Jewish coins bearing Jewish or Samaritan charac- 
ters, including those of the Maccabean period, which 
drew forth a reply from the Spanish Jesuit Bayer and 
occasioned a protracted dispute. In the study of Arabic 
coins Tychsen rendered real service, and began the sys- 
tematic study of Oriental numismatics. He showed 
himself a master in the deciphering of inscriptions (see 
Erkldrung d. arab. Schrift. auf d. rém.-kaiserl. Krö- 
nungsmantel, in the Meckl.-Schwerin, Gelehrten Beiträge, 
1780, Nos. 42, 45, and the Jnterpret. Inscript. Cufic. in 
Marm. Templ. Patriarch. S. Petri Cathedra | Rost. 
1787]). Tychsen also published editions of Al-Makrizi: 
Al-Makrizt Hist. Monete Arab. e Cod. Escurial. (ibid. 
1797, 8vo) :—and Tractat. de Legalibus Arab. Ponderibus 
@ Mensuris (ibid. 1800, 8vo). His Llementale Arabi- 
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cum, etc., is of inferior value, as is also his Element. Sy- 
riacum. See Hartmann, Olaus Gerhard Tychsen, ete. 
(Bremen, 1818 sq.); De Sacy, Biog. Universelle, xlvii, 
120 sq.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Tychsen, Thomas Christian, a German schol- 
ar and professor, was born at Horsbyll, in Sleswick, 
May 8, 1758; studied at Kiel and Gottingen; trav- 
elled over the Continent after having completed his 
studies; and became professor extraordinary of theol- 
ogy in Gottingen in 1784, through the intervention 
of Heyne, his patron. In 1788 he was made ordi- 
nary professor of philosophy; 1806, councillor; 1817, 
honorary doctor of theology. He was a member of 
several learned societies, and director of the Royal Sci- 
entific Association of Géttingen. He died Oct. 24, 1834. 
This Tychsen, like Olaus G. Tychsen (q. v.), to whom he 
was in nowise related, was more prominent as an Ori- 
ental and classical scholar and antiquarian than as a 
theologian. He composed forty-three books and essays, 
all of which are characterized by learning, thorough- 
ness, and good judgment. We mention, De Ilapovoia 
Christi et Notionibus de Adventu Christi in N. T. Obviis: 
— De Josephi Auctoritate et Usu, etc. :—De Litteratura 
Hebr. :— Illustr. Vaticin. Joelis. c. 3 (Gott. 1788). The 
dispute of Olaus Tvchsen with Bayer led him also to 
give attention to the study of Jewish coins. In this 
pursuit he wrote, Ve Numis Hebræo-Samarit. etc., in 
Nov. Comment. Soc. Reg. Gott. viii, 120 sq.:—De Numis 
Oriental, ( 1789 ):—De Numis Hasmoevorum, etc., in 
Nov. Com, vol. xii. He furthermore wrote Geschichte d. 
kebr. Literatur (ibid.). In 1791 he became the collab- 
orator of J. D. Michaelis in the Oriental and exegetical 
library published by the latter, and his successor begin- 
ning with vol. ix. He also completed part iv of Mi- 
chaelis’s Anmerk. für Ungelehrte and vol. vi of his Sup- 
plem. ad Lex. Hebr. (1792). He edited vol. vi of Koppe’s 
edition of the New Test.. comprising Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, and Thessalonians (2d ed. 1791). A complete list 
of his works and detailed sketch of his life may Le found 
in Neuer Nekrolog der Deutschen (1834, pt. ii; Weimar, 
1836), p. 894-900.— Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Tye, CHRISTOPHER, an English musician of the 16th 
century, was born at Westminster, and brought up in 
the Royal Chapel. He was musical preceptor to prince 
Edward, son of Henry VIII. In 1545 he was admitted 
to the degree of doctor in music at Cambridge, and in 
1548 was incorporated a member of the University of 
Oxford. In the reign of queen Elizabeth he was organ- 
ist of the Royal Chapel, and a man of some literature. 
“The Acts of the Apostles,” set to music by Dr. Tye, 
were sung in the Chapel of Edward VI; but the success 
of them not meeting the expectation of their author, he 
commenced the composition of music to words selected 
from the Psalms of David. ‘The former was published 
with the following title, Zhe Actes of the Appostles, 
translated into Knglyshe Metre, etc. (1553, sm. 8vo). He 
also composed A Notuble //istorye of Nustagio and Tra- 
versari, no less Pitiefull than Pleasaunt ( Lond, 1569, 
12mo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Aue 
thors, 8. v.; Chalmers, Bioy, Dict. 8. v. 


Tyler, Bennet, D.D., an eminent Congregational 
divine, was boru at Middlebury, Conn., July 10, 1788. 
His parents were in humble circumstances, and he work- 
ed on the farm until he was tifteen, when an accident 
disabled him so that it. was resolved to send him to col- 
lege. His own exertions, with some assistance from 
his father, enabled him to graduate at Yale College in 
1804 free from debt. He was converted while at col- 
lege in the great revival of 1802, studied theology with 
Rev. Asahel Hooker, and in 1808 was ordained over the 
Church in South Britain, Conn., where he remained four- 
teen years. From 1822 to 1828 he was president of 
Dartmouth College, also performing the duties of col- 
lege pastor. In 1828 he succeeded Dr. Payson in the 
pastorate of the Second Church, Portland, Me., where 
he was greatly beloved. Dr. Tyler was a clear, logical, 
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and pungent preacher, and he specially delighted in doc- 
trinal themes, About this time Prof. N. W. Taylor, of 
Yale Divinity School, enounced views which were re- 
garded by many New England theologians as unsafe 
and unsound, Dr. Tyler was his principal opponent, 
aud the long and able discussion which followed belongs 
to the history of controversy. To offset the influence 
of the New Haven theology on the young preachers in 
the state, the Theological Institute of Connecticut was 
founded at East Windsor in 1833, and Dr. Tyler was 
chosen its president and professor of theology. He held 
these positions until his resignation, July 16, 1857. He 
died at East Windsor, after only a few hours’ sickness, 
May 14, 1858. . 

Dr. Tyler was a man of humble and sincere piety, and 
of a genial and sympathetic nature. In his theological 
Opinions he did not embrace pure Calvinism, but as 
modified by Edwards and his school. He was in full 
sympathy with the traditional theology of New Eng- 
land, and was a straightforward controversialist, avoid- 
ing metaphysical speculations and verbal subtleties. 
In forming his system he began, not with mind, but 
with the Bible, and he looked for no advances in theol- 
ogy except such as come from a richer Christian expe- 
rience, His writings are permeated by a spirit of prac- 
tical religion, and, according to some, checked the in- 
fluence of Dr. Taylor’s views. Dr. Tyler published many 
sermons and controversial articles and pamphlets. His 
larger works are as follows: History of the New Haven 
Theology in Letters to a Clergyman (1837):—A Review of 
Day on the Will (1837) :—Memoir of Rev. Asahel Net- 
tleton, D. D. (Hartford, 1844, 12mo) :—Nettleton’s Remains 
(ibid. 1845, 12mo) :—The Sufferings of Christ Confined 
to his Human Nature (N. Y. 1845) :—A Treatise on New 
England Revivals (1846) :—Letters to Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell on Christian Nurture (1847-48) :—Lectures on Theol- 
ogy (posthumous), with a Memoir by Rev. Nahum Gale, 
D.D. (his son-in-law) (Boston, 1859, 8vo). See Cong. 
Quar. Rev. 1860, p. 351 sq. (by A. H. Quint); New-Eng- 
lander, August, 1859 (by Prof. Lawrence); Allibone, Dict, 
of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. V. 

Tyler, Edward Royall, a Congregational minis- 
ter and author, was born at Guilford, Vt., Aug. 3, 1800. 
He was the son of chief-justice Tyler, two of whose sons 
became ministers in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and one in the Presbyterian. Edward was converted 
while a clerk in a counting-house in New York, and 
under the ministry of Dr. Spring. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1825, studied theology, and was ordain- 
ed pastor of the South Church in Middletown, Conn., in 
1827, Here he was successful in building up the Church, 
but ill-health induced his resignation in 1832. He was 
next pastor in Colebrook, Conn., 1833-36. For a year 
Mr. Tyler was agent of the American Antislavery So- 
ciety, and from 1838 to its discontinuance in 1842 he 
was editor of the Connecticut Observer. In 1843 the New- 
Englander was established under his proprietorship and 
editorship, and he continued in connection with it until 
his death, except during the periods of his prostration 
through illness. He died Sept. 28, 1848. Mr. Tyler 
contributed twenty-two articles to the first six volumes 
of the New-Englander (see these enumerated in that pe- 
riodical, vi, 607). His other publications were, Slavery 
a Sin per se:—Lectures on Future Punishment (Mid- 
dletown, 1829, 12mo) :—Holiness Always Preferable to 
Sin: a Sermon (New Haven, 1829, 8vo). This opposed 
the position of some of the metaphysical divines of New 
England, that God sometimes preferred sin to holiness: 
—The Doctrine of Election: a Sermon (New Haven, 
1831, 8vo) :—The Congregational Catechism (ibid. 1844, 
18mo). Tyler's writings are able, and some were 
thought at the time to be unsurpassed in their treat- 
ment of the subject in hand. Many were produced un- 
der the depressing influence of disease. “He was by 
nature, by culture, and by the grace of God, one of the 
best sort of men, in whom the elements of character are 
ennobled by faith and sanctified by devotion. We have 
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seen his uncomplaining patience, his uniform cheerful- 
ness, bis kindness and sympathy, his generous impulses, 
his childlike piety.” See New-Englander, 1848, p. 603 
sq. (by L. Bacon); Cong. Quar. Rev. 1866, p. 287. 

Tyler, James Endell, an English clergyman, was 
born at Monmouth in 1789. He was educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he became fellow, dean, and tutor. 
Presented to the rectory of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Lon- 
don, in 1826, he became canon residentiary of St. Paul’s. 
in 1845, He died in 1852. He wrote, Indices Attica 
(Lond, 1824, 12mo) :—Oaths, their Origin, Nature, and 
History (1834, p. 8vo) :—Conversations of a Father with 
his Children (5th ed. 1840, 2 vols. 18mo):—Préimitive 
Church Worship (1840, 8vo):—A Father's Letters to his 
Son on Confirmation (1843, 12mo) :— Worship of the B. 
V, Mary in the Church of Rome (1844, 8vo) :—Image- 
worship of the Church of Rome (1847, 8vo):—M edita- 
tions from the Fathers of the First Five Centuries (1849, 
2 vols. 12mo) :— Rector’s Address to his Parishioners 
(1851, 8vo):— Christians Hope in Death : — Sermons 
(1852, 8vo). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, 8. V. . 

Tyler, Joseph D., a clergyman and instructor of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born at Brattlebor- 
ough, Vt. He graduated at Yale in 1829, and pursued 
a theological course at Alexandria, Va. His organs of 
hearing having become impaired by disease, he became 
connected with the Deaf-and-Dumb Asylum at Hartford, 
Conn., and subsequently became principal of the Deaf- 
and-Dumb Institution of Virginia. He died at Staun- 
ton, Va., Jan. 28, 1852. He was an excellent scholar, 
and made some graceful contributions to the litera- 
ture of the day. See Amer, Quar. Church Rev. 1852, 
p. 142. 

Tyler, William, a Congregational minister, was. 
born at Attleborough, Mass., Jan. 7, 1780, and was edu- 
cated at Brown University in the class of 1800. For 
some time after leaving college he was engaged in sec- 
ular pursuits. Having decided to study theology, he 
placed himself under the tuition of Rev. Dr. Emmons, 
of Franklin, Mass., and was licensed to preach in 1818. 
He was ordained in 1819 as junior pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in South Weymouth, Mass, soon be- 
coming sole pastor. He remained thirteen years in this 
place (1819-32). He removed to South Hadley Falls, 
Mass., in 1832, and was pastor of the Church in that 
place seven years (1832-39). For several years he per- 
formed missionary service, under the direction of the 
Home Mission Society, in the interior of Massachusetts, 
having his residence at Amherst. He removed to 
Northhampton, Mass., in 1847, and became the editor of 
the Courter, published in that place. For several years 
he resided in Pawtucket, R. I., and represented that 
town in the convention which met in 1853 to revise the 
State Constitution. He removed to Auburndale, Mass., 
in 1863, where he spent the remainder of his life, and 
where he died Sept. 27, 1875. “He was well instructed,” 
says Prof. Gammell, “in theology, and was particularly 
interested in local history and antiquities, and on these 
subjects he was a frequent contributor to magazines and 
newspapers.” (J. C. S.) 


Tympănum, the triangular space between the hor- 
izontal and sloping cornices on the front of a pediment 
in classical architecture; it is often left plain, but is 
sometimes covered with sculpture. This name is also 
given to the space immediately above the opening of a 
doorway, etc., in mediæval architecture, when the top 
of the opening is square and has an arch over it; this 
arrangement is not uncommon in England in Norman 
work, and on the Continent is to be found in each of 
the styles. Tympanums of this kind are occasionally 
perfectly plain, but are generally ornamented with carv- 
ing or sculpture. In Continental work the subjects are 
usually arranged in tiers one above another, and often 
embrace a great number of figures. Also when an arch 
is surmounted by a gable-moulding or triangular hood- 
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mould, the space included between the arch and the 
mould is termed the tympanum of the gable.—Parker, 
Gloss. of Architect. s. v. 


Tympe, JoHANN GOTTFRIED, professor of theology 
and Oriental languages at Jena, was born in 1699 at 
Biederitz, near Magdeburg, and died June 28, 1768, 
He wrote, Forma Verborum Perfectorum Hebraicorum, 
Chaldatcorum, Syrtacorum atque Arabicorum Commu- 
nis et Harmonica in Tabulis Compendio Exhibita et De- 
scripta (Jena, 1728-32) :—Progr. quo Indistinctam Anti- 
quorum Ebreorum Scriptionem esse recens Commentum 
Morinianum, Certitudint Divinarum Literarum longe 
Perniciosjssimum Ostendit (ibid. 1730):—Tabule Uni- 
verse Accentuationis Hebr.-Chald. tum Pros. tum Metr. 
(ibid. 1740) :—Geneseos Prima quinque Capita et Partem 
Sects Hebraice et Stngulorum Vocum Rationem Gram- 
maticam Secundum Principio Danziano exposuit. in 
` Usum Auditorum (ibid. 1727 ):—De Cultu Divino ad 
Stata Loca Restricto, etc. (ibid. 1728) :—Schediasma, 
quo Iterandæ Editiones Concordantiarum Ebræo-Chal- 
daicarum Chr. Noldii Novumque Conc. Pronominum, 
etc. (ibid. eod.) :—Forma Arabicorum Verborum Per fec- 
torum Descripta (ibid. eod.) :—Diss. I et II de Descensu 
Nubis Glorie in Sanctuartum ante Consecrationem 
Auronts Facto, adversus Talmudistas et Veteres Ebre- 
orum Commentatores (ibid. 1731-33), ete. See Fürst, 
Bibl. Hebr. iii, 456; Winer, Handb. der theol. Lit. i, 115, 
121; Steinschneider, Bibliog. Handb. p. 141. (B. P.) 


Tyndale (or Tindal), Wiruiam, the Bible trans- 
lator and martyr, was born in the hundred of Berkeley, 
either at Stinchcomb or North Nibley, Gloucestershire, 
about the year 1484 (or 1477). At an early period 
he was sent to Oxford, where he took his degree, 
and also gave instructions in Magdalen Hall. But he 
left Oxford for Cambridge, where it is believed that 
he took a degree. In 1502 he obtained priest’s or- 
ders, and in 1508 entered the monastery at Greenwich 
as a friar. He seems to have already formed the de- 
sign, or even to have actually begun the work, of trans- 
lating the New Test., and had probably imbibed some 
of the notions which were Beginning to be circulated in 
favor of reforming the Church. In 1522 (or 1520) Tyn- 
dale is next found as tutor in the house of Sir John 
Welch, of Little Sodbury, not far from Bristol], where he 
preached in the villages and towns on the Sabbath, and 
often disputed with neighboring abbots and other Ro- 
mish ecclesiastics. Here, too, he translated the Enchi- 
ridion Militis of Erasmus, as a present to his host and 
, his lady. His free opinions and discussions soon got 
him into troublous examinations before the popish dig- 
nitaries, but no penalty was inflicted on him. He took 
the hint, however, left the county, and went to London, 
his mind being now fully occupied with the idea of 
translating the Scriptures. He soon found, as he him- 
self quaintly says, “that there was no room in my lord 
of London’s palace to translate the New Test.; nay, no 
place to do it in all England.” In London he some- 
times preached at St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West, while 
alderman Humphrey Monmouth took him under his 
protection, and gave him an annuity of ten pounds a 
year to enable him to live abroad, for which ten pounds 
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he was in return to pray for the souls of the 

alderman’s father and mother. Tyndale c» 

leaving England went first to Hamburg. It 

is often said that from Hamburg he proceed- 

ed to Wittenberg, where he met Luther, who 

had now thrown off the last vestige of popish 

thraldom, and that there he completed his 

translation of the New Test. The statement 

is apparently not correct, for during 1524 he 

seems to have remained at Hamburg, and 

in: 1525 he appears to have been first at Co- 

logne and then at Worms. At Cologne Tyn- 

dale seems to have commenced to print his. 
. first edition in 4to, but after ten sheets were 

printed the work was interrupted, and the 
translator and his coadjutors betook themselves to the 
Lutheran city of Worms, where the quarto was finished, 
and an octavo edition also issued from the press (1525). 
The prologue to the quarto has been republished under 
the name of A Pathway to the Scriptures. The trans- 
lator’s name was attached to neither of the two editions, 
and he assigns a reason for this omission in his Wicked 
Mammon, published in 1527. Copies of these versions 
early found their way into England. In 1526 Tunstall, 
bishop of London, fulminated his prohibition of them, 
and two years afterwards a number of copies were col- 
lected, nay, some were purchased by the bishop in Ant- 
werp, and burned at St. Paul’s Cross. Warham and 
Wolsey were also dreadfully enraged, and Sir Thomas. 
More was employed to denounce Tyndale, but his gen- 
ius was foiled in the attempt, and Tyndale won a vic- 
tory over the learned chancellor. Of the first edition 
only a fragment now exists, and of the second only two 
copies, one of them imperfect. Two editions were after- 
wards printed at Antwerp, and found their way to Eng- 
land in vessels Jaden with grain. Endeavors were made 
to seize Tyndale and punish all who had assisted him, but 
he removed to Marburg, in Hesse, in 1528, and published 
there a book of great value—The Obedience of a Chris- 
tian Man. The result of all the English opposition 
was that, as Fox expresses it, “ copies of the New Test. 
came thick and threefold into England.” We find Tyn- 
dale again at Antwerp in 1529, during which year a 
fifth edition was printed; the four books of Moses were 
also translated, printed each at a separate press, and 
put into circulation. The enemies of the translator en- 
deavored to decoy him into England, but he was too 
wary to be so easily entrapped, for he well knew what 
displeasure Henry VIII felt at his tract called The 
Practice of Prelates, and what penalty the royal indig- 
nation would speedily inflict. After the martyrdom of 
Frith, Tvndale set himself to revise and correct the ver- 
sion of the New Test., and it was soon thrown off, with 
this remark in the preface, “ Which I have looked over 
again with all diligence, and compared with the Greek, 
and have weded out of it many fautes.” But his ene- 
mies in England, whose power had been shaken by the 
copious circulation of the English New Test., were the 
more enraged against him, and conspired to seize him 
on the Continent, in the name of the emperor. An 
Englishman named Philips betrayed him, and, acting 
under such information, the authorities at Brussels 
seized him, in the house of Pointz, his friend, and con- 
veyed him to Vilvoorden, twenty-three miles from Ant- 
werp. Pointz, who had with difficulty escaped himself,. 
made every effort for him, but in vain. The neighbor- 
ing University of Louvain thirsted for his blood. Tyn- 
dale was speedily condemned, and on Friday, Oct. 6, 
1536, in virtue of a recent Augsburg decree, he was led 
out to the scene of execution. On being fastened to 
the stake, he cried, in loud and earnest prayer, “ Lord, 
open the eyes of the king of England,” and then was 
first strangled and afterwards burned. The merits of 
Tyndale must ever be recognised and honored by all 
who enjoy the English Bible—for their authorized ver- 
sion of the New Test. has his for its basis. He made 
good his early boast that ploughboys should have the 
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Word of God. His friends all speak of his great sim- 
plicity of heart, and commend his abstemious habits, 
his zeal, and his industry; while even the imperial 
procurator who prosecuted him styles him homo doctus, 
pius, et bonus. The works of Tyndale and Frith were 
collected and published (Lond. 1831, 3 vols. 8vo). For 
information respecting Tyndale, his writings, and edi- 
. tions of his translations of the Testament, Pentateuch, 
etc., see Bliss’s Wood, Athen. Oxon. i, 94; Fox, Acts and 
Mon.; Biog. Brit.; Walter and Offor, Life of Tyndale ; 
Wordsworth, Eccles. Biog.; Newcome, English Bible 
Translations ; Johnson, Hist. of English Translations 
of the Bible; Lewis, Hist. of Translations of the Bible 
into English; Cotton, List of Editions of the Bible in 
English ; Anderson, Annals of the English Bible ; Horne, 
Introd, to Study of the Bible; Historical Account of 
English Versions of Scripture; Watt, Bibl. Brit. ; Prince- 
ton Rev, x, 321; Christian Rev. iii, 180; North Ameri- 
can Rev. lxvii, 322. For fuller list of literature, see Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Tyndareus, in Greek mythology, was the hus- 
band of the renowned Leda, and was king in Sparta, 
from which he was driven with his brother Icarius. 
Hercules placed the fleeing brothers again in pos- 
session of their kingdoms. Pausanias saw his grave 
in Lacedemonia before the temple of Jupiter Cos- 
metes (iii, 17, 4). 

Tyndarides, in Greek mythology, was a surname 
of the Dioscuri. 


Tyndaris, in Greek mythology, was a surname of 
Helen. 

Tyng, Dup.ey A., a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was born in Prince George County, 
Md., in 1825. He graduated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1848; studied at the Alexandria (Va.) The- 
ological Seminary ; became deacon in 1846 and priest 
in 1849; was first settled as a clergyman in Columbus, 
O., and afterwards was rector of Christ Church, Cincin- 
nati; in 1854 was pastor of the Church of the Epipha- 
ny, Philadelphia, where he remained one year, resign- 
ing and organizing a new parish called the Church of 
the Covenant, of which he was minister at the time of 
his death, which occurred at Brookfield, near Philadel- 
phia, April 19, 1858, See American Quar. Church Rev. 
1858, p. 344. 


Type. I. Name.—The Greek word rúroc, from 
which our type is derived, denotes primarily a blow, 
then the mark left by a blow, then a mark or print of 
any kind, then a figure or image, and finally a mould or 
model, whether that be viewed as the original from 
which something else has taken its form, or as indicat- 
ing the form which something not yet existing may 
assume. In the New Test. the word occurs in several 
of these senses, and in some passages with a shade of 
meaning peculiar to itself. In John xx, 25 it is used 
to denote the mark which the nails made in our Lord’s 
hands and feet; in Acts vii, 43 it means a copy or 
image; in ver. 44 and Heb. viii, 5 it signifies a model 
after which something is made; in Rom. vi, 17 it de- 
notes a mould from which a form is derived; in ver. 14 
it conveys the idea of one person presenting some anal- 
ogy to another person; and in several places it means 
an example which others may follow (1 Cor. x, 6, 11; 
Phil. iii, 17; 1 Thess. i, 7; 2 Thess. iii, 9, etc.). 

As used by theologians, the word type has received 
a special technical meaning not exactly equivalent to 
any of these usages, though approaching to that of 
Rom. v, 14, where Adam is said to be the type of 
Christ. They mean by it any object, whether office, 
institution, person, or action, by means of which some 
truth connected with Christianity was prefiguratively 
foretold under preceding dispensations, Such an ob- 
ject the apostles call a oxca, a shadow or adumbration 
of that which it indicated (comp. Heb. x, 1; Col. ii, 17). 
This shadow became a type because it presented the 
model or representation of something yet future. Some- 
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times, also, the term mapaßoàņ is used with a similar 
meaning (Heb. ix, 9; xi, 19). 

II. Fundamental Principles.—There are certain no- 
tions which must be assumed as lying at the basis of 
typology. | 

1, Spiritual truths, ideas, thoughts, may be represent- 
ed by material symbols, whether actions, institutions, 
or objects. This the usage of all nations establishes. 
More especially was this a favorite method of commu- 
nicating thought among the imaginative Orientals; in 
general, it is found to prevail most in the earlier stages 
of a people’s history, while as yet the use of objects 
that appeal to the senses is more effective than the use 
of written documents. In Scripture, frequent instances 
occur of such symbolical methods of conveying ideas; 
as, for instance, the placing of the hand undcr the thigh 
for confirmation of an oath; the boring of the ear of 
the servant who declined to avail himself of the liber- 


ty brought by the year of jubilee; the rendiny of the 


garments in token of grief; and such acts as those of 
Abijah when, in announcing to Jeroboam the secession 
of the ten tribes from the house of Solomon, he tore his 
garment into twelve pieces and gave to Jeroboam ten 
(1 Kings ix, 29); that of Elisha when he indicated to 
the king of Israe] the victories which by divine help 
he should obtain over the Syrians by commanding him 
to shoot .an arrow from the window eastward after he 
had placed his hand on the king’s hand (2 Kings xiii, 

14-19); and those of Jeremiah and Ezekiel when they 
were signs to the people (Jer. xix, 1-11; Ezek. xii, 3- 
16). 

2. Such symbolical representations may be employed 
to convey religious truth. This usage we find also ta 
have prevailed among all nations, especially in the ear» 
lier stages of their history. Among the Jews it wag 
abundantly used; not, however, according to human 
caprice or ingenuity, but always in obedience to the 
express ordinance of God. The svmbolical observ- 
ances of an earlier age introduced into the service of 
God, it may be presumed, were also of divine appoint- 
ment, on the general principle that, as God alone can 
declare what worship he will receive, it is only as he 
appoints that any service can be properly offered to him. 

3. The true religion has in all ages been essentially the 
same, so that the truths symbolized by the institutions 
of the earlier dispensations are identical with those more 
directly and fully made known to us under the Chris- 
tian dispensation. The substantial identity of the pa- 
triarchal and Mosaic religions with the Christian must 
be assumed in all attempts to argue from the Old Test. 
to the New, or vice versa, and will not be denied by any 
who receive these books as divine. From this it neces, 
sarily follows that what was taught by symbol under 
the ancient economies as part of religious truth will be 
found identical with what is taught in words under the 
new dispensation. 

4. The religion of Jesus Christ is one resting on the 
facts of his personal appearance and work. Out of 
these all its truths flow directly or indirectly; and to 
these they all have respect. Hence the truths taught 
symbolically to the Old-Test. saints, being identical 
with those of Christianity, must also rest on, and have 
respect to, these facts. 

' 5. A twofold character was thus of necessity given 
to the religious institutions of the ancient economies, 
They were primarily symbolical of religious truth. 
They were secondarily predictive of facts in the future 
on which these truths rested. 

UI. Nature of Types.— Proceeding on these data, 
we may attempt to construct a typology, the design of 
which shall be to show what are the types in the Old 
Test. and the correspondence between them and their 
antitypes in the New Test. The most important step 
towards this is to determine from the preceding data 
what is the proper idea of a type. This we would ex- 
press as follows: A type is an institute or act appointed 
by God to symbolize a religious truth, and to prefigure 
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by means of analogy or resemblance those facts in the 
mediatorial work of Christ on which these truths rest. 
This definition involves the following elements: 

1. A type is an institute or act, We use these terms 
in a wide sense, understanding under the former not 
only formal organizations and religious offices, but 
times, places, implements of religious service; and un- 
der the latter not only rites and ceremonies, but special 
acts or series of acts determined by the proper crite- 
rion to be typical. By this definition, however, persons 
and thtngs simply as such are excluded. A person per 
se, or a thing simply as such, cannot possess a symboli- 
cal character; and cannot be the ox:d, or prefigurative 
sign, of another person or thing, much less of a fact or 
series of facts. A person may sustain a typical office 
or may perform a typical act, and a thing may be used 
in a typical service or ceremony, but in and by itself 
it cannot be a type. This sets aside a whole host of 
- types which the ingenuity of interpreters has construct- 
ed out of the historical personages of the Old Test. 
That many of these sustained typical offices and per- 
formed typical acts is admitted; but that they were in 
themselves—in their proper individual personality— 
types of our Lord, we cannot believe. The assertion, 
indeed, is to us unintelligible except in a sense which 
would be profane and untrue—viz. that their personal 
character arfd conduct were a representation of the char- 
acter and cot of our blessed Lord. It is true that 
for this doctrine of personal types the authority of the 
New Test. has been pleaded. But we are unable to 
find a solitary instance in the New Test. of any histori- 
cal character-mentioned in the Old Test. being brought 
forward as having been personally a oxca of Christ or 
his work. In one passage, indeed, Adam is called a 
tumog of Christ, but rúroç is not there equivalent to 
oxida; and, even if it were, it would not follow that it 
was Adam as a person who was the type of Christ, for 
the apostle is speaking throughout that context of our 
first parent in his official, federal, or representative char- 
acter. The words of Peter also (1 Pet. iii, 21) have 
been cited as showing that a simple historical occur- 
rence may be the type of a Christian truth; but, what- 
ever the apostle may mean in that passage by calling 
salvation by baptism the &vrirvrov of Noah’s salva- 
tion by the ark, he certainly cannot mean that the lat- 
ter was a divinely appointed prefiguration of the for- 
mer. 
is that an analogy subsists between the two, whereby 
the one is fitted to illustrate the other. The strongest 
case in favor of the opinion we are opposing is our 
Lord’s representation of himself as the true bread of 
which the manna was the prefiguration. We cannot 
understand this as intimating less than that the manna 
was a type of him. Still it was the manna, not as a 
natural phenomenon, but as a special and peculiar pro- 
vision made by God for the feeding of the people, that 
was the type of Christ; and in this divine appointment 
we find what reduces this under the head of proper 
types. 

2. A type is an institute or act appointed by God, and 
by him adapted to the end it is designed to serve. 
Knowing what in due time was to be exhibited to men 
by the mission and work of his Son, God could not only 
predict it in words, but also give by means of sym- 
bolical acts and institutes such representation of it as 
would, in some measure at least, bring before the minds 
of the ancient saints a lively idea of it. As God alone 
could do this, it is on his appointment that the whole 
must rest. “To constitute one thing the type of an- 
other, as the term is generally understood in reference 
to Scripture, something more is needed than mere re- 
semblance. The former must not only resemble the 
latter, but must have been designed to resemble the lat- 
ter. It must have been so designed in its original in- 
stitution. It must have been designed as something 
preparatory to the latter. The type as well as the 
antitype must have been preordained; and they must 
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have been preordained as constituent parts of the same 
general scheme of Divine Providence. It is this previ- 
ous design and this preordained connection which con- 
stitute the relation of type and antitype” (Marsh, Lect- 
ures on Criticism and Interpretation, p. 374). By the 
earlier typologists this condition was neglected, and re- 
semblance was made the sole criterion of the relation 
between an event or person of the Old Test. and a fact 
or doctrine of the New Test. as type and antitype. A 
once popular book written on this plan is that of 
M‘Ewen, On the Types and Figures of the Old Test. 
But the principle has been carried out to the wildest 
extent in a work entitled The Typical Testimony to the 
Messiah, by Micaiah Hill (Lond. 1862). 

8. Each act or institute designed by God to serve as 
typical possessed a symbolical as well as a predictive 
character. This follows from the position that a type 
is a sensible emblem or prefigurative token of some 
spiritual truth, which itself rests upon certain events 
yet future, but of which events a certain degree of 
knowledge is possessed by those to whom the type is 
exhibited. In all such cases a twofold impression is 
conveyed to the mind: in the first place, that a partic- 
ular truth already known is symbolically indicated; 
and, in the second place, that those events on which 
that truth depends shall certainly take place. In the 
testimony of God concerning his Son there are two 
points—one of fact, and one of doctrine—on both of 
which we must be instructed before we can really be- 
lieve that testimony in all its fulness. What God calls 
us in the Bible to believe is, first, “the truth;” and, 
secondly, that “truth as it is in Christ Jesus.” With 
regard, for instance, to the doctrine of salvation by the 
atonement, there is, first, the general principle that such 
a mode of salvation is reasonable, practicable, and in- 
tended by God; and, secondly, the matter of fact that 
such an atonement has really been presented by our 
Lord Jesus Christ and accepted by the Sovereign and 
Judge of all. Now it was, of course, the same under 
the Old-Test. dispensation : there were both the doctrine 
to be announced and the fact to be predicted before a 
complete statement of saving truth could be laid before 
the mind; and it was only as both of these were appre- 
hended that the belief of a Jew in the truth became 
full and intelligent. Hence every type contained at 
once a symbol of the truth and a prediction of the fact. 
It presented to the senses of the beholder an outward 
sign of a great general truth, and a memorial that in 
due season the event on which that truth rested would 
take place. Thus, for instance, in the case of sacrifice, 
there were both a symbol and a prediction. The slay- 
ing of the animal and the burning of its flesh were em- 
blems of the great truth that the sinner whose substi- 
tute that animal had become deserved death and sub- 
sequent agony, as well as of the general truth that 
God’s plan of saving men from that desert was by the 
substitutionary sufferings of another. All this, howev- 
er, would have been of no avail to the sin-burdened Is- 
raelite, who knew well that no mere animal could make 
atonement for the sins of man, had not that act prefig- . 
ured and predicted the great sacrifice for sin on the 
part of the Lamb of God. But, pointed forward to this, 
his faith obtained an object upon which to rest, and 
he was enabled to rejoice in the salvation of God. So, 
also, with regard to the immediate consequences of sac- 
rifice. When a Jew had committed a trespass against 
the Mosaic law, he had to offer certain sacrifices before 
he could enjoy his civil and political rights. Immedi- 
ately, however, on presenting these, he stood rectus in 
curia; he was acquitted of the sin he had committed, 
and restored to his civil privileges. With this a mere 
carnal and worldly Jew was content. But to the pious 
believer all this was only the symbol and type of some- 
thing spiritual. It reminded him that his sins against 
God had made him guilty and excluded him from the 
divine favor; it directed him to the need of a sacrifice 
for sin ere God would forgive his transgression; and it 
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assured him that, just as by sacrifice he had been re- 
stored to his place in the Jewish State, so by the great 
sacrifice he might be restored to the divine favor, and 
to a place in that spiritual kingdom of which the Jew- 
ish nation was the type. 

4, Though resemblance to that which it is designed 
to prefigure does not constitute the only, or even the 
primary, condition of a type, it is obvious that this 
must form a very important element in the adaptation 
of the type to serve its designed end. Hence we may 
expect to find some obvious analogy not only between 
the symbol and that which it symbolizes, but also be- 
tween the divinely appointed act or institute aud that 
which it was designed to prefigure. 

On the other hand, as there must be a similarity or 
analogy between the type and the antitype, so there is 
also a disparity or dissimilitude between them. It is 
not in the nature of type and antitype that they should 
agree in all things; else, instead of similitude, there 
would be identity. Hence the apostle, while making 
Adam a type of Christ, yet shows how infinitely the 
latter excelled the former (1 Cor. xv, 47). So the 
priests of old were types of Christ, though he infinitely 
excelled them both as to his own person and as to the 
character of his priesthood (see Heb. vii, viii, ix, x). 
Chrysostom observes (Hom. 61, in Gen.) that there must 
be more in the type than in the antitype. Hence the 
distinction must be observed between total and partial 
tfpes. This distinction Œcumenius also draws in com- 
‘menting on Heb, vii, p. 829. He says: ʻO rúroç ov 
xara måvra loog tori TY adneig (imei Kai adTo¢ añn- 
Sera ebpioxerat, Kai ravrórne padXAoy, ù TUTTO), AAN 
sixovac Exe Tivac Kai (vOd\para— A type does not 
express that which it represents in every minute par- 
ticular, for then, instead of similitude, there would be 
identity, but it contains certain outlines and assimila- 
tions of the antitype.” Cyril of Alexandria, in Amos 
vi, p. 315, also observes on this subject: ‘O rúroç otc 
adnYea, póppwow O& uAdXAov Tij¢ adneiac Etopéper— 
“A type is not the very truth itself, but its representa- 
tion.” 

IV. Relation to other Modes of Teaching.—Having 
thus indicated the nature of a type, we would now point 
out the relation of this mode of teaching divine truth 
to other modes employed in Scripture more or less akin 
to it. | 

1. Relation to Prophecy.—Type stands related to 
prophecy as its parallel. Like it, it teaches a present 
truth, and announces a future fulfilment of it; like it, 
also, it has in its capacity of a type one definite mean- 
ing and one definite fulfilment, to both of which it was 
intended and designed to point. The difference be- 
tween a prophecy and a type lies only in this, that the 
former teaches by words, the latter by things; the for- 
mer, that is, by an artificial combination of signs, the 
latter by a scenical representation of the whole truth 
at once. A word is the symbol of an idea; a type is 
the symbol of some principle or law, and the prediction 
of some great general fact in the economy of redemp- 
tion. See PROPHECY. 

2. Relation to Parable.—From the word zrapaj3oAn 
being used to designate a type, it may be inferred that 
the connection between the two is intimate. A type, 
in fact, may be viewed as a sort of acted parable. Let 
us suppose, for instance, that our Lord, instead of de- 
scribing in words the conduct and circumstances of the 
prodigal son, had, by the help of suitable actors and 
scenes, made the whole to pass before the eyes and ears 
of his auditors, the lesson would have been conveyed to 
them much in the same way as the truth concerning 
himself was conveyed to the ancient Jews by the typi- 
cal rites of the Mosaic economy. In neither case is the 
lesson new, nor fully to be understood without an eluci- 
datory comment; the object of both being to impress 
vividly a truth, otherwise reasonable or familiar, upon 
the minds of those to whom it is presented. There is 
this difference, however, between such a representation 
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and a type—that the former, being merely doctrinal, 
would be exhausted in inculcating a present truth, 
while the latter would, with the doctrine, incorporate 
a prophetic reference to some great event yet to hap- 
pen on which the doctrine was based. See PARABLE. 

3. Relation to Comparison.—The New-Test. teachers 
occasionally, for the sake of illustrating their meaning, 
introduce a comparison, drawn from some well-known 
fact in the history of the Jewish people, between which 
and the point they are discussing there exists some ob- 
vious analogy. In this way our Lord makes use of the 
fact of Moses’ erecting the brazen serpent in the wil- 
derness for the purpose of illustrating his own character 
as a deliverer, who was to be “ lifted up, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life” (John iii, 14, 15). On another occasion he in- 
stituted a comparison between his own case, as about to 
be consigned for a season to the tomb, and that of Jo- 
nah, who had been “ three davs and three nights in the 
belly of the fish” (Matt. xii, 40). From this it has been 
hastily concluded that these events, and others alluded 
to in the New Test. in a similar manner, were real types 
and prefigurations of the facts they are brought to illus- 
trate. It is obvious, however, that there is a great dif- 
ference between a historical event—whether occurring 
in the natural course of things, or by the special inter- 
position of the divine power, and which a subsequent 
writer or speaker may make use of to illustrate, by com- 
parison, some fact or doctrine of which he is treating— 
and a symbolic institute expressly appointed by God to 
prefigure, to those among whom it was set up, certain 
great transactions in connection with that plan of re- 
demption which, in the fulness of time, he was to unfold 
to mankind. In the two cases above referred to there 
is the absence of any express evidence that the events 
recorded possess any other than a simple historical char- 
acter. In the case of the brazen serpent, indeed, we have 
divine appointment; but along with the appointment we 
have the specific mention of the purpose for which it was 
set up, which was not to teach any religious truths at 
all, or to form any part of religious worship, but simply 
that it might act as an instrument of cure to the Israel- 
ites who were bitten by the fiery flying serpents. See 
BRAZEN SERPENT. Yet even in this case it is clear 
from the whole tenor of the narrative that the act was 
significant of more than a mere physical remedy; and 
our Lord’s reference to the event confirms its higher 
import. It is also possible that such a thing as the 
brazen serpent might possess a symbolical character; 
but if any will from this argue that it really had such a 
character, and that it was a symbol of Christ, it will be 
incumbent upon him, in the first place, to show some ev- 
idence in favor of his inference, and, in the next, to ex- 
plain how it should come to pass that the express sym- 
bolical antithesis of the Messiah, the serpent, could form 
part of an institute intended to prefigure his work as the 
Saviour of men. As to the case of Jonah, we do not find 
in it so much as the appearance of anything typical; 
and, indeed, it would have been very strange had God 
caused the prophet to perform an action typical of the 
burial and resurrection of Christ, under circumstances in 
which there was no human being to receive any instruc~ 
tion by it except himself. A type is an acted lesson— 
a visible representation of invisible truths. To its util- 
itv, therefore, spectators are as indispensable as actors; 
and where the former are not present, to say that God 
appoints the latter to go through their performance is 
to charge him with doing something in vain. See 
SIMILITUDE, 

4. Relation to Allegory.—“ An allegory,” says bishop 
Marsh, “according to its original and proper meaning, 
denotes a representation of one thing which is intended 
to excite the representation of another thing.” Adopt- 
ing this as a just explanation, it is obvious that type 
and allegory are closely allied. In both there is an 
original representation which has a meaning of its own, 
and there is the use of that for the purpose of calling up 
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to the mind the conception of another thing analogous 
to the former. The two, however, are very distinct. 
They differ in two respects: the one is that the subject 
of an allegory is a mere historical event occurring in the 
ordinary course of things, whereas a type is an act or in- 
stitute expressly appointed by God to teach some im- 
portant truth; the other is, that the allegorical sense is 
a fictitious meaning put upon a narrative for the sake of 
illustrating something else, whereas the explanation of 
a type is its true and only meaning, and is adduced sole- 
ly fur the sake of unfolding that meaning. Thus Paul, 
in order to explain the doctrine of the covenants, allego- 
rizes the anecdote of Sarai and Hagar recorded by Moses, 
making Sarai represent the Abrahamic or new or ever- 
lasting covenant, and Hagar the Sinaitic or old cove- 
nant (Gal. iv, 24,25). In the same way he allegorizes 
the fact of the water from the rock following the Israel- 
ites through the wilderness, speaking of it as represent- 
ing Christ in the blessings he confers upon his church 
(1 Cor. x,4). These allegorizings (4AAnyopovpeva) are 
only comparisons without the form ; and their use is ob- 
viously merely to explain one thing by another. The 
radical difference between the exposition of a type and 
an allegorical intrepretation of history, is apparent from 
the use which the apostle makes of them respectively. 
His allegorizings are mere illustrations on which, by 
themselves, nothing is built; whereas his typical ex- 
planations are all brought forward as forming the basis 
of arguments addressed to those who, admitting the 
type, were thereby pledged to the admission of the 
truths it embodied. See ALLEGORY. 

V. Interpretation of Types.—As a general rule it may 
be laid down that we should always expect to find in 
the anfitype something higher and more glorious than 
in the type (Chrysost. in Genes. Hom. 35: uù) wavra 
amaire èv Tw TUT" OVOE yap Av ein TUTOg Et pédAOL 
mavra fxev Ta TY adnOeia ovpBaivoyra). This fol- 
lows from the nature of the case. For if the design of 
a type be by outward symbols to foreshadow spiritual 
truths, it follows that, in proportion as the thing signi- 
fied is more valuable than the mere sign, and as things 
spiritual and eternal are more glorious than things ma- 
terial and transitory, the type must be inferior in value 
and in majesty to that which it is designed to prefigure. 

More specific rules having reference especially to the 
Mosaic ritual are—t. The symbolical ritual, as a whole 
and in its individual parts, can set forth only such ideas 
and truths as accord with the known, and elsewhere 
clearly announced, principles of Old-Test. theology. 2. 
An accurate knowledge of the outward constitution of 
each symbol is an indispensable condition of its inter- 
pretation ; for, as the sole object of the symbol is to con- 
vey spiritual truth by sensible representations, to at- 
tempt to discover the former before we understand the 
latter is to endeavor to reach an end without using the 
means. 3. The first step in the interpretation of a sym- 
bol is the explanation of its name; for, as this is gener- 
ally given with a direct reference to the idea symbol- 


ized, it forms of itself a sort of exponent of the symbol to’ 


which it is affixed. 4. Each symbol expresses, in gen- 
eral, only one grand idea; at the same time, of course, 
including all subordinate ideas that may be involved in 
it. Thus, in the case of sacrifices, a variety of truths are 
presented to the mind, but all going to make up the one 
grand truth which that rite symbolized. 5. Each sym- 
bol has always the same fundamental meaning, however 
different may be the objects with which it is combined. 
Thus, for instance, the act of purification has the same 
symbolical meaning, whether it is performed upon a per- 
son or an animal; or upon a material object. 6. In in- 
terpreting a symbol, we must throw out of view all that 
is merely necessitated by the laws of its physical con- 
dition, and that does not serve to help out the symbol- 
ical representation. Symbols have often accessories of 
two kinds: the one consisting of such as are in them- 
selves symbolical, and which go to make up the sum 
total of the representation; the other, of such as are, 
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from the nature of things, required by the material ob- 
jects composing the symbol for their continued exist- 
ence, Thus, in the case of the candlestick in the sanc- 
tuary, it was provided that it should have branches and 
knops and flowers, and also that it should be supplied 
with snuffers and snuff-dishes, Now, of those accesso- 
ries the former were not indispensable to its serving the 
purpose for which it was designed—that of giving light; 
but they, having each a symbolical meaning, added to 
the symbolical effect of the whole; whereas the latter 
were merely required in order to prevent the lights 
from dying out for want of cleansing. Keeping this 
distinction in view, we need not be afraid of going too 
minutely into the explanation of the Mosaic ritual. 
Everything, in fact, of which it was composed was a 
symbol, with the single exception of such things as the 
earthly, physical condition of the substance or persons 
employed rendered indispensable. Nay, even these, 
from belonging to a typical institute, such as the nation 
of Israel was, acquired a sort of secondary typical char- 
acter ; just as the ordinary events of Israelitish history 
have for the same reason a spiritually doctrinal char- 
acter. See SYMBOL. 

VI. Examples of Types.—In tracing out who and 
what typified or shadowed forth Christ and his salva- 
tion under the antediluvian, patriarchal, and Mosaic dis- 
pensations, we must be careful not to substitute the sug- 
gestions of our own imaginations for the intimations of 
Scripture. We must endeavor to learn the mind of God 
as to what actually constitutes a type, either by the ex- 
press declarations of Scripture, or by the obvious analogy 
which subsists between things under the Gospel and its 
antecedent dispensations. Thus guarding ourselves, we 
may notice the various types by which God was pleased, 
at all times, in a sense, to preach the Gospel to man- 
kind. . 

1. Among individual persons, before the law, Adam, 
Enoch, Noah, Melchizedek, Abraham, Isaac, and Joseph 
were eminently typical of Christ, but only in certain re- 
lations. Again, under the law, Moses, Joshua, Samson, 
David, Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, Jonah, Zerubbabel, and 
Joshua the high-priest were, in many points, singularly 
types of Christ. 

2. The first-born, the Nazarites, prophets, priests, and 
kings were typical orders of persons. 

3. Under the head of things typical may be noticed: 
Jacob’s ladder, the burning bush, the pillar of cloud and 
fire; and, in the opinion of some, the manna, the rock, 
and the brazen serpent. 

4. Actions typical were: the deliverance out of Egypt, 
the passage of the Red Sea, the sojourn in the wilder- 
ness, the passage over the Jordan, the entrance into 
Canaan, and the restoration from Babylon. 

5. Rites typical were: circumcision, various sacrifices, 
and sundry purifications. i 

6. Places typical were: the land of Canaan, the cities 
of refuge, the tabernacle, and the temple. 

The above types were designed to shadow forth Christ 
and the blessings of his salvation ; but there were others 
also which pointed at our miseries without him. There 
were ceremonial uncleannesses : the leprosy, for instance, 
was a type of our natural pollution. 

See Michaelis, Entwurf der typischen Gottesgelahrtheit 
(Gott. 1763); Keach, Tropologia, p. 225-237; Suicer, 
Thesaur. ii, 1837; Mather, Types of the Old Test. (Lond, 
1705) ; Bahr, Symbolik des mosatschen Cultus (Heidelb. 
1837, 2 vols.) ; Chevallier, Hulsean Lecture for 1826; 
Fairbairn, The Typology of Scripture (Edinb. 1854, 2 
vols.) ; and other works cited by Darling, Cyclop. Bibli- 
og. col, 1803 sq., and by Malcom, Theol. Index,s.v. See 
MESSIAH. 


Typhoeus=TYpuHon (q. v.). 


Typhon (Typhos, Typhoem, Typhoeus, and Typha- 
on), in Greek mythology, was a monster of remote an- 
tiquity, at one time thought to have been a destructive 
gale of wind, at another time represented as a giant of 
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the earth, ejecting volcanic flames. Homer places him 
in the country of Arim, buried in the earth, which 
Jupiter strikes with lightning. Hesiod represents Ty- 
phaon and Typhocus as two differeut and distinct be- 
ings. Typhaon is the son of Typhoeus, a mighty 
wind, who with Echidna begets the dog Orthrus, Cerbe- 
rus, the Lernzan hydra, and Chimera. Typhoeus is 
the youngest son of Tartarus and Gea, with one hun- 
dred dragon-heads, frightfully sparkling eyes, and hid- 
evus voice. He attempted to gain sovereignty over 
gods and men, but Jupiter bound him with lightning, 
and he now lies under Ztna. In Egyptian mythology 
Typhon is the Greek name for the evil spirit repre- 
sented by the dog-star, originally the influence that 
brought to Egypt the blessing of a yearly overflow 
of the banks of the river Nile, without which the 
country could not flourish. When the worship of 
Isis and Osiris came into practice, the dog-star was 
designed to be the destroyer of the life of nature by 
heat, and now Typhon became an evil god, whose 
names and titles upon monuments were destroyed, 
because he was believed to be the enemy and per- 
secutor of Osiris (q. v.). Typhon owned Nephthys 
as his wife, who by him gave birth to Anubis, His 
real Egyptian name is stated differently as Set or 
Sutekh, 


Typhrestus, in Greek mythology, was the son of 
Sperchius, after whom a city in the Trachinian province 
was named. 


Typicum (Gr. Túmıxov), a Greek term for (1) a 
book of rubrics; (2) a selection from the Psalter; (3) a 
Sunday service in the Oriental Church. 


Tyr, in Norse mythology, is one of the supreme 
deities of Northern antiquity, a son of Odin and Frigga, 
and brother of Thor. As the god of boldness, wisdom, 
and strength, he was implored by the Heldians as well 

.as by the Skaldians for his favor, and was worshipped 
with Thor and Odin. At the end of the world he will 
combat with the hell-dog Garm, and each will kill the 
other. Several antiquarians are inclined to identify 
him with Tuiscon. 


Tyran’nus (Tipayvoc, sovereign), the name of a 
man in whose school or place of audience Paul taught 
the Gospel for two years, during his sojourn at Ephesus 
(see Acts xix, 9). A. D. 52,53. The halls or rooms of 
the philosophers were called oyoAai among the later 
Greeks (Liddell and Scott, s. v.); and as Luke applies 
that term to the auditorium in this instance, the pre- 
sumption is that Tyrannus himself was a Greek, and a 
public teacher of philosophy or rhetoric. He and Paul 
must have occupied the room at different hours; wheth- 
er he hired it out to the Christians or gave them the 
use of it (in either case he must have been friendly to 
them) is left uncertain. Meyer is disposed to consider 
that Tyrannus was a Jewish rabbi, and the owner of.a 
private synagegue or house for teaching (wa nsa). 
But, in the first place, his Greek name, and the fact that 
he is not mentioned as a Jew or proselyte, disagree with 
that supposition ; and, in the second place, as Paul re- 
paired to this man’s school after having been compelled 
to leave the Jewish synagogue (Acts xix, 9), it is evi- 
dent that he took this course as a means of gaining ac- 
cess to the heathen; an object which he would natural- 
ly seek through the co-operation of one of their own 
number, and not by associating himself with a Jew or a 
Gentile adherent of the Jewish faith. In speaking of 
him merely as a certain Tyrannus (Tupdvvov ruc), 
Luke indicates certainly that he was not a believer at 
first; though it is natural enough to think that he may 
have become such as the result of his acquaintance with 
the apostle. Hemsen (Der Apostel Paulus, p. 218) 
throws out the idea that the hall may have belonged 
to the authorities of the city, and have derived its 
name from the original proprietor. See Seelen, De 
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Schola Tyranni, in hii Meditt. Exeg. ii, 615 sq.; Wallen, 
Acta Pauli Ephesin. (Gryph. 1783). See Pau. 

Tyrannus, in Greek mythology, was one of the 
Pterelaide, who were slain in the contest against the 
sons of Electryon. 


Tyrbenus, in Greek mythology, was a surname of 
Apollo. 

Tyre (Heb. 7sér, ""¥ [or “¥, 1 Kings v, 1; Psa. 
Ixxxili, 7; Ixxxvii, 4; Ezek. xxvi, 15; xxvii, 3, 8,32; 
xxviii, 12; Hos.ix, 13; Zech. ix, 3; the form likewise 
found in inscriptions, Gesenius, Monum. Phen, p. 261] 3 
Sept., New Test., Josephus, and other writers, Túpoç 3 
A. V. “ Tyrus” [q. v.] in Jer., Ezek. [usually], and the 
minor prophets [except Joel]; see also TYRIAN), a cel- 
ebrated commercial city of antiquity (Josh. xix, 29; 2 
Sam. xxiv, 7; Isa. xxiii, 1; Ezek. xxvi, 15; xxvii, 2, 
etc.), situated in Phoenicia, on the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea, in latitude 33° 17’ N. (Smythe, 
Mediterranean, p.469). Although not the oldest, it was 
the greatest of the Punic cities, both in size and power. 
See PHŒÆNICIA. 

I. The Name. —Its Hebrew name, Tsôr, signifies a 
rock, which well agrees with the site of Súr, the mod- 
ern town on a rocky peninsula, formerly an island. 
From the word “ Tsôr” were derived two names of the 
city, in which the first letters differed from each other, 
though both had a feature of their common parent: 
Ist, the Aramaic word Tura (x20), whence the Greek 
word Turos, probably pronounced Tyros, which finally 
prevailed in Latin, and, with slight changes, in the 
modern languages of the West; and, 2d, Sura, or Sarra, 
which occurs in Plautus (Truc. ii, 6, 58, “ purpuram ex 
Sara tibi attuli”), and which is familiar to sçholars 
through the well-known line of Virgil, “ Ut gemma bi- 
bat, et Sarrano dormiat ostro” (Georg. ii, 506; comp. 
Aul. Gell. xiv, 6; Silius Italicus, xv, 203; Juvenal, x, 
30). According to a passage of Probus (ad Virg. Georg. 
ii, 115), as quoted by Grote (Hist. of Greece, iii, 353), 
the form “Sara” would seem to have occurred in one 
of the Greek epics now lost, which passed under the 
name of Homer. Certainly this form accords best with 
the modern Arabic name of Sur. 

Il. Ancient Relutions.—1. Old Tyre—There is no 
doubt that, previous to the siege of the city by Al- 
exander the Great, Tyre was situated on an island; 
but, according to the tradition of the inhabitants, if we 
may believe Justin (xi, 10), there was a city on the 
mainland before there was a city on the island; and the 
tradition receives some color from the name of Palæ- 
tyrus, or Old Tyre, which was borne in Greek times by 
a city on the continent, thirty stadia to the south 
(Strabo xii, 11,24). But a difficulty arises in supposing 
that Palstyrus was built before Tyre, as the word Tyre 
evidently means “a rock,” and few persons who have 
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visited the site of Palæ- 
tyrus can seriously sup- 
pose that any rock on 
the surface there can 
have given rise to the 
name. To escape this 
difficulty, Hengstenberg 
makes the suggestion 
that Paletyrus meant 
Tyre that formerly ex- 
isted, “que quondam 
fuit;” and that the name 
was introduced after the 
destruction of the great- 
er part of it by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to distin- 
guish it from that part of 
Tyre which continued to 
be in existence (De Rebus 
Tyrtorum, p. 26). Mo- 
vers, justly deeming this 
explanation unlikely, 
suggests that the orig- 
inal inhabitants of the 
city on the mainland 
possessed the island as 
part of their territory, 
and named their city 
from the characteristic 
features of the island, 
though the island itself 
was not then inhabited 
(Das phénizische Alter- 
thum, II, i, 173). This ex- 
planation is possible; but 
other explanations are 
equally possible. For 
example, the Phenician 
name of it may have 
been the Old City; and 
this may have been 
translated “ Paletyrus” 
in Greek. Or, if the in- 
habitants of the main- 
land migrated to the 
island, they may after- 
wards, at some time or 
other, have given to the city which they left the name 
of Old Tyre, without its being necessarily implied that 
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very possible that the population on the mainland may 
have exceeded the population on the island (see Mov- 


the city had ever borne simply the name of Tyre. | ers, loc. cit. p. 81). 


Or some accidental circumstance, now beyond the reach 
of conjecture, may have led to the name. This again 
would tally with the remark of Grote, who observes 
(loc. cit.) that perhaps the Phoenician name which the 
citv on the mainland bore may have been something 
resembling Paletyrus in sound, but not coincident in 
meaning. It is important, however, to bear in mind 
that this question regarding Paletyrus is merely ar- 
cheological, and that nothing in Biblical history is 
affected by it. Nebuchadnezzar necessarily besieged 
the portion of the city on the mainland, as he had no 
vessels with which to attack the island; but it is rea- 
sonably certain that, in the time of Isaiah and Ezekiel 
the heart or core of the city was on the island. The 
city of Tyre was consecrated to Hercules (Melkarth), 
who was the principal object of worship to the inhab- 
itants (Quintus Curtius, iv, 2; Strabo, xvi, 757); and 
Arrian, in his History, 8ays that the temple on the isl- 
and was the most ancient of all temples within the 
memory of mankind (ii, 16). It cannot be doubted, 
therefore, that the island had long been inhabited. 
With this agree the expressions as to Tyre being “in 
the midst of the seas” (Ezek. xxvii, 25, 26); and even 
the threat against it that it should be made like the 
top of a rock to spread nets upon (see Des Vignoles, 





Chronologie de 0 Histoire Sainte [ Berlin. 1738], ii, 25). 


As, however, the space on the island was limited, it is 


2. Connection with Sidon.—Whether built before or 
later than Paletyrus, the renowned city of Tyre, though 
it laid claims to a very high antiquity (Isa. xxiii, 7; 
Herod. ii, 14; Quintus Curtius, iv, 4), is not mentioned 
either in the //ad or in the Odyssey ; but no inference 
can be legitimately drawn from this fact as to the ex- 
istence or non-existence of the city at the time when 
those poems were composed. The tribe of Canaanites 
that inhabited the small tract of country which may 
be called Phoenicia proper was known by the generic 
name of Sidonians (Judg. xviii, 7; Isa. xxiii, 2, 4, 12; 
Josh. xii, 6; Ezek. xxxii, 30); and this name un- 
doubtedly included Tyrians, the inhabitants being of 
the same race, and the two cities being less than twenty 
English miles distant from each other. Hence when 
Solomon sent to Hiram king of Tyre for cedar-trees out 
of Lebanon, to be hewn by Hiram’s subjects, he reminds 
Hiram that “there is not among us any that can skill 
to hew timber like the Sidonians” (1 Kings v, 6). 
Hence Virgil, who, in his very first mention of Carthage, 
expressly states that it was founded by colonists from 
Tyre (Æn. i, 12), afterwards, with perfect propriety 
and consistency, calls it the Sidonian city (tid. 1. 677, 
678; iv, 545; see Des Vignoles, loc. cit. p. 25). In like 
manner, when Sidonians are spoken of in the Homeric 
poems (7l. vi, 290; xxiii, 743; Od. iv, 84; xvii, 424), 
this might comprehend Tyrians; ‘and the mention of 
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man the soil; the lowing of oxen and the song of birds 
answer the deep roar of the main; the hamadrvad 
among the tall trees hears the voice of the nereid call- 
ing to her from the waves; the breeze from Lebanon, 
while it cools the rustic at his midday labor, speeds 
the sailor seaward.” “O Tyrus,” exclaims the prophet 
(Ezek. xxvii, 3, etc.), “ thou hast said, I am of perfect 
beauty; thy borders are in the midst of the sea, thy 
builders have perfected thy beauty.” The poets call 
her “a virgin bathing in the sea, a Tartessus-ship 
swimming upon the ocean, an island on shore, and a 
city in the sea withal,” etc. Above all, however, Non- 
nus makes his Indian hero get into ecstasies at the 
“ primeval fountains, especially those where the water 
... gushing out of the depths of the earth, returns 
every hour;” and he mentions three distinct sources or 
water-nymphs—“ Abarberea, the fertile; Kallirrhoe, the 
sweet; and Drosera, the rich and bridal one.” 

The description of Tyre in the prophecy of Ezekiel 
(xxvii, 10) receives striking illustration from what we 
believe to be its earliest coins. These coins were held 
to be most probably of Tyre or some other Phoenician 
city, or possibly of Babylon, on numismatic evidence 
alone, by Mr. Burgon, of the British Museum. They 
probably date during the 5th century B.C.—they may 
possibly be a little older—but it is most reasonable to 
consider them as of the time of, and issued by, Darius 
Hystaspis. ‘The chief coins are octodrachms of the 
earlier Pheenician weight, bearing, on the obverse, a 
war-galley beneath the towered walls of a city, and, on 
the reverse, a king in a chariot, with an incuse goat be- 
neath. This combination of galley and city is exactly 
what we find in the description of Tyre in Ezekiel, 
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the city Sidon, while there is no similar mention of 
Tyre, would be fully accounted for—if it were necessary 
to account fur such a circumstance at all in a poeem—by 
Sidon’s having been in early times more flourishing 
than Tyre. It is worthy, likewise, of being noted that 
Tyre is not mentioned in the Pentateuch; but here, 
again, though an inference may be drawn against the 
importance, no inference can be legitimately drawn 
against the existence, of Tyre in the times to which the 
Pentateuch refers, See SIDON. 

3. General Characteristics. — As already intimated, 
Tyre was composed.of two distinct parts or towns in 
historical times: the one situated on the mainland, or 
continental Tyre, and one on the island opposite, from 
four to thirty stadia (Pliny, Strabo) distant from each 
other. According to Pliny, the circumference of both 
was reckoned at about nineteen Roman miles, the island- 
town comprising about twenty-two stadia. The town 
on the shore was called Palztyrus, not from its having 
been founded before Island-Tyrus—for this, indeed, we 
may assume to have been the first of the two (Reland, 
Vitringa, Hengstenberg, etc.) —but from the circum- 
stance of its having achieved a high renown long be- 
fore its much less favorably situated island-sister. Con- 
stantly exposed to earthquakes and deluges—occupying 
a space naturally circumscribed, and rendered still more 
so by the erections necessary for the purple-fisheries 
and manufactories—and cut off from the easy means of 
export and import by caravans that belonged to the op- 
posite city, Island-Tyrus was by far inferior in impor- 
tance. In fact, only one (the western) part of the isl- 
and had been built over up to the time of Hiram, the 
contemporary of Solomon—viz. the “Old Town” (ro 
aorv), which probably served as harbor, a place for ar- 
senals and magazines, to Paletvrus, that by this time 
had sent out colonies already to Tartessus and the 
northern coast of Libya. The other part of the isl- 
and, or rather a small island by itself, which has now 
ceased to be such, and which was first joined to the doru 
as the “ New Town” by Hiram, had till then probably 
been inhabited only by the priests attached to the sanc- 
tuary of Melkart. Besides these two there was a third 
town or suburb, the Eurychoros (esplanade), formed by 
means of substructions on the eastern side of the rock. 
Paletyrus, extending from the river Leontes on the 
north to the Ras el-Ain on the south, covered with all 
its outlying parts the whole available maritime strip of 
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which mainly portrays a state-galley, but also refers to 


land, and lay in one of the most fertile and blooming 
plains of Phoenicia (comp. Hos. ix, 13, M35 many, 
“ planted in a pleasant place ;” or William of Tyre, “ Fer- 
tilitate præcipua et amcenitate quasi singularis, habet 
planitiem sibi continuam divitis glebæ et opimi sali,” 
xiii, 3). It was watered by several aqueducts, which 
carried the stream from the fountain-group situated in 
the plain itself (head of the well, Ras al-Ayin), not only 
through the whole territory of the continental city, but, 
probably by means of subterranean pipes, also into the 
island-city. Without this supposition it would hardly 
be credible how the latter, which, up to the siege by 
Shalmaneser (before the 8th century), had subsisted on 
rain-water only collected in cisterns and open canals 
(vépaywyoi) from the Ras, could have stood the long 
sieges by Nebuchadnezzar (thirteen years) and of Alex- 
ander, who naturally stopped the overground supplies, 
without apparently once suffering from want of water, 
Possibly we may, in a certain annual rite called the 
“Wedding of the land-water to the sea-water,” still 
kept up by the inhabitants, see a faint reminiscence of 
this ancient juncture. Here also stood the ancient roy- 
al palace and the first sanctuary of Hercules, though the 
most celebrated one lay on the island opposite. The 
happy mixture of land and sea scenery thus exhibited 
by the two cities in the time of their prosperity is 
graphically described by Nonnus, a learned Egyptian 
antideologist of the end of the 4th Christian century: 
“The sailor furrows the sea with his oar, as the plough- 


a port, and speaks of towers and walls. See NAVIGA- 
TION. 

III. Hzstory.—1. The early history of Tyre is so com- 
pletely shrouded in mythical mystery that a rational 
reconstruction of it is next to impossible. We hear of 
kings of Phoenicia whose very names mostly prove 
them to be mere types of deities, or special tribes, such 
as Agenor, Phoenix, Phalis, Sidon, Tetramnestus, Ten- 
nes, Strato, Abdalominus (a word spelled in many differ- 
ent ways, the only reasonable orthography of which, 
however, must be Abd-Alonim [ Heb. Elyonim ], 
pbs ‘I33, “servant of the highest ones, or gods”). 
Abibal, however, is called the first king of Tyre, and 
the predecessor of Hiram (Hierom, Suram, etc. ), the 
Biblical Chiram, with whom, indeed, begins what to us 
is approximately the historical period of Pheenicia. We 
have already mentioned the calamity in consequence of 
which the Sidonians, hitherto the mightiest power of 
Phoenicia, were obliged to leave their capital and seek 
refuge in neighboring Tyre. This took place about 
B.C. 1200, and very soon after that period Tyre assumed 
the hegemony. Before the time of Samuel we already 
hear of the princes (Suffetes) of Tyre oppressing the 
Israelites (Judg. x, 12). 

In the Bible, Tyre is named for the first time in the 
book of Joshua (xix, 29), where it is adverted to as a 
fortified city (in the A. V. “the strong city”), in refer- 
ence to the boundaries of the tribe of Asher. Nothing 
historical, however, turns upon this mention of Tyre; 
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for it is indisputable that the tribe of Asher never pos- 
sessed the Tyrian territory. According to the injunc- 
tions of the Pentateuch, indeéd, all the Canaanitish na- 
tions ought to have been exterminated; but, instead of 
this, the Israelites dwelt among the Sidonians or Phœ- 
nicians, who were inhabitants of the land (Judg. i, 31, 
32), and never seem to have had any war with that in- 
telligent race. Subsequently, in a passage of Samuel 
(2 Sam. xxiv, 7), it is stated that the enumerators of 
the census in the reign of David went in pursuance of 
their mission to Tyre, among other cities, which must 
be understood as implying, not that Tyre was subject 
to David’s authority, but merely that a census was thus 
taken of the Jews resident there. 

2. But the first passages in the Hebrew historical 
writings, or in ancient history generally, which afford 
glimpses of the actual condition of Tyre are in the book 
of Samuel (2 Sam. v, 11), in connection with Hiram 
king of Tyre (B.C. 980-947) sending cedar-wood and 
workmen to David, for building him a palace; and sub- 
sequently in the book of Kings, in connection with the 
building of Solomon’s temple. One point at this period 
is particularly worthy of attention. In contradistinc- 
tion from all the other most celebrated independent 
commercial cities out of Phoenicia in the ancient and 
- modern world, Tyre was a monarchy, and not a repub- 
lic; and, notwithstanding its merchant princes, who 
might have been deemed likely to favor the establish- 
ment of an aristocratical commonwealth, it continued 
to preserve the monarchical form of government until 
its final loss of independence. Another point is the 
skill in the mechanical arts which seems to have already 
been attained by the Tyrians. Under this head, al- 
lusion is not specially made to the excellence of the 
Tyrians in felling trees; for, through vicinity to the 
forests of Lebanon, they would as naturally have be- 
come skilled in that art as the backwoodsmen of Amer- 
ica. But what is peculiarly noteworthy is that Tyrians 
had become workers in brass or copper to an extent 
which implies considerable advancement in art. Inthe 
enumeration of the various works in brass executed by 
the Tyrian artists whom Solomon sent for, there are 
lilies, palm-trees, oxen, lions, and cherubim (1 Kings 
vii, 13-45). The manner in which the cedar-wood and 
dir-wood were conveyed to Jerusalem is likewise interest- 
ing, partly from the similarity of the sea voyage to 
what may commonly be seen on the Rhine at the pres- 
ent day, and partly as giving a vivid idea of the really 
short distance between Tyre and Jerusalem. The wood 
was taken in floats to Joppa (2 Chron. ii, 16; 1 Kings 
v, 9), a distance of less than seventy-four geographical 
miles. In the Mediterranean, during summer, there 
are times when this voyage along the coast would have 
been perfectly safe, and when the Tyrians might have 
teckoned confidently, especially at night, on light winds 
- to fill the sails which were probably nsed on such occa- 
sions. From Joppa to Jerusalem the distance was about 
thirty-two miles, and it is certain that by this route the 
whole distance between the two celebrated cities of Jeru- 
salem and Tyre was not more than 106 geographical, or 
about 122 English, miles, Within such a comparatively 
short distance (which by land,in a straight line, was about 
twenty miles shorter), it would be easy for two sovereigns 
to establish personal relations with each other, more es- 
pecially as the northern boundary of Solomon’s kingdom, 
in one direction, was the southern boundary of Pheeni- 
cia. Solomon and Hiram may frequently have met, 
and thus laid the foundations of a political alliance in 
personal friendship. If by messengers they sent riddles 
and problems for each other to solve (Josephus, Ant. 
viii, 5,3; Cont. Apion. i, 17), they may previously have 
had, on several occasions, a keen encounter of wits in 
convivial intercourse. In this way, likewise, Solomon 
may have become acquainted with the Sidonian women 
who, with those of other nations, seduced him to poly- 
theism and the worship of Astarte in his old age. Sim- 
ilar remarks apply to the circumstances which may 
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have previously occasioned the strong affection of Hi- 
ram for David (1 Kings v, 1). However this may be, 
it is evident that under Solomon there was a close alli- 
ance between the Hebrews and the Tyrians, Hiram 
supplied Solomon with cedar-wood, precious metals, 
and workmen, and gave him sailors for the voyage to 
Ophir and India; while, on the other hand, Solomon 
gave Hiram supplies of corn and oil, ceded to him some 
cities, and permitted him to make use of some havens 
on the Red Sea (ix, 11-14; 26-28; x, 22). Under Hi- 
ram, Tyre not only attained to its fullest glory and re- 
nown among its sister-states, but the capital itself, en- 
larged by him into three distinct towns, received its 
fullest share of palaces, temples, and public edifices, and 
its two roadsteads and two harbors probably date from 
this period. It is at this period also when the joint 
trading expeditions to Ophir are recorded to have taken 
place, in which the Tyrians furnished the pilots and 
mariners. Hiram himself seems altogether to have 
been a very refined, pious, and peaceful monarch, Hard- 
ly any wars are recorded during his lifetime, and his re- 
ported interchange of problems with the “ wisest of 
mankind” points to his renown as a bel esprit, These 
friendly relations survived for a time the disastrous se- 
cession of the ten tribes, and a century later Ahab 
married a daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Sidoni- 
ans (xvi, 31), who, according to Menander (Josephus, 
Ant. viii, 13, 2), was a daughter of Ithobaal, king of 
Tyre. . 

3. Hiram was followed, according to Menander (in 
Josephus) and Theophilus, by Baleastartus, whose four 
sons reigned after him for short periods. First came ' 
Abdastartus (939-931), who, in consequence of a palace 
revolution, was followed on the throne for twelve years 
by a son of his nurse—a period of internal sedition and 
general lawlessness having intervened, during which (so 
Justin tells ns) all the free citizens of Tyre were mur- 
dered by the slaves. Astartus, the eldest son of Baleas- 
tartus, succeeded to the government, and ruled from 
918 to 907, when a third brother, Astarymus, was made 
king. He was murdered nine years later by Phaletus, 
his youngest brother, who, after a brief reign of nine 
months, was put to death by Ithobaal, priest of Astarte, 
in whose family the kingdom henceforth became he- 
reditary. This Ithobaal, the Ethbaal of Scripture, whose — 
daughter was married to Ahab, is called by Josephus 
“king of Tyre and Sidon,” a sign of the supremacy 
which Tyre had acquired in his day. The drought re- 
ported to have taken place in Judæa under Ahab seems 
to have also touched Pheenicia, and such was Ithobaal’s 
piety that at his supplication thunder-claps were heard, 
followed by copious rains. It was chiefly before his 
reign (898-866) that Tyre commenced to spread its colo- 
nies as far as Africa, Spain, etc.—owing, in the first in- 
stance, probably to the danger of life and uncertainty of 
circumstances into which the country had been plunged 
by the internal conflicts. But Ithobaal himself seems 
to have encouraged colonization, and, in order to pre- 
vent the overcrowding of the old cities, to have built a 
number of new cities. Balezor, his son, succeeded in 
865, and was followed by his son Mutton, the office of 
high-priest devolving on his second son, Sicharbaal. 
Mutton died in 833, and left two children, Elissa (Dido) 
and Pygmalion, who were to share the kingdom be- 
tween them, while Elissa, by her marriage with Sichar- 
baal, was to unite the high-priesthood with the crown. 
To this arrangement, however, the people, averse to 
the supreme priestly power, demurred, and Pygmalion 
was declared sole king. Elissa’s husband having been 
killed, for the sake of his treasures, by the new king, 
and herself being deprived of her dominion, she is said 
to have entered into a conspiracy with the aristocratic 
party, and, in the ninth year of Pygmalion’s reign, as- 
sisted and followed by her brother Barca and the prin- 
cipal families of the land, to have reached Carthage 


(New Town, XOM MP), a colony founded some time 
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before by the Sidonians (about B.C. 813), and to have 
completely rebuilt it and laid the foundation for a power 
which contended with mighty Rome for the empire of 
the world. 

4, The political existence of Palestine, Syria, and 
Pheenicia, which, instead of making a joint desperate 
stand, kept on intriguing and plotting against each oth- 
er—Pheenicia, moreover, being hated and despised by 
her allies for her iniquitous trade in slaves kidnapped 
among her neighbors, chiefly in Judæa — was hence- 
forth doomed, From this time commenced denuncia- 
tions, and, at first, threats of retaliation (Joel iii, 4-8; 
Amos i, 9, 10); and, indeed, though there might be 
peace, there could not be sincere friendship between the 
two nations. But the likelihood of the denunciations 
being fulfilled first arose from the progressive conquests 
of the Assyrian monarchs, It was not probable that a 
powerful, victorious, and ambitious neighbor could re- 
sist the temptation of endeavoring to subjugate the 
small strip of land between the Lebanon and the sea, so 
insignificant in extent, but overflowing with so much 
wealth, which by the Greeks was called Phoenicia. Ac- 
cordingly, when the king of Assyria had taken the 
city of Samaria, had conquered the kingdom of Israel 
and carried its inhabitants into captivity, he turned 
his arms against the Phoenician cities, At this time 
Tyre had reached a high point of prosperity. It pos- 
sessed the island of Cyprus, with the valuable mines of 
the metal “copper” (so named from the island), and ap- 
parently the city of Sidon was subject to its sway. But 
the Assyrian king seems to have taken advantage of a re- 
volt of the Cyprians; and what ensued is thus related by 
Menander, who translated the archives of Tyre into the 
Greek language (see Josephus, A nt. ix, 14, 2): “ Eluleus 
reigned thirty-six years (over Tyre). This king, upon 
the revolt of the Kittæans (Cyprians ), sailed with a 
fleet against them, and reduced them to submission. 
On the other hand, the king of the Assyrians attacked 
in war the whole of Pheenicia, but soon made peace 
with all, and turned back. On this, Sidon and Ace (i.e. 
Akko or Acre) and Palætyrus revolted from the Tyr- 
ians, with many other cities which delivered themselves 
up to the king of Assyria. Accordingly, when the Tyr- 
ians would not submit to him, the king returned and 
fell upon them again, the Phoenicians having furnished 
him with sixty ships and eight hundred rowers. Against 
these the Tyrians sailed with twelve ships, and, dispers- 
ing the fleet opposed to them, they took five hundred 
men prisoners. The reputation of all the citizens in 
Tyre was hence increased. Upon: this the king of;the 
Assyrians, moving off his army, placed guards at their 
river and aqueducts to prevent the Tyrians from draw- 
ing water. This continued for five years, and still the 
Tyrians held out, supplying themselves with water from 
wells.” But there can hardly be a doubt that Tyre, as 
well as the whole of Phoenicia, very soon was made 
tributary to Assvria, like all the neighboring countries, 
and the calamities brought upon them all alike by the 
uninterrupted war expeditions of the Assyrian mon- 
archs could not but be felt. also by the dependencies and 
colonies, These fell more or less about this time into 
the hands of new settlers, from whom again Carthage, 
somewhat later, wrested a part for herself. 

5. After the siege of Tyre by the Assyrians (which 
must have taken place not long after B.C. 721), Tyre 
remained a powerful state with its own kings (Jer. xxv, 
22; xxvii, 3; Ezek. xxviii, 2-12), remarkable for its 
wealth, with territury on the mainland, and protected 
by strong fortifications (ver. 5; xxvi, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
xxvii, 11; Zech. ix, 3). Our knowledge of its condi- 
tion thenceforward until the siege by Nebuchadnezzar 
depends entirely on various notices of it by the Hebrew 
prophets; but some of these notices are singularly full, 
and especially the twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel 
furnishes us, on some points, with details such as have 
scarcely come down to us respecting any one city of an- 
tiquity, excepting Rome and Athens. One point espe- 
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cially arrests the attention, that Tyre, like its splendid 


daughter, Carthage, employed mercenary soldiers (Ezek. 
xxvii, 10,11). This has been the general tendency in 
commercial cities on account of the high wages which 
may be obtained by artisans in a thriving community, 
compared with the ordinary pay of a soldier, and Tyre 
had been unable to resist the demoralizing temptation. 
In its service there were Phoenicians from Arvad, Æthi- 
opians obtained through the commerce of Egypt, and 
hardy mountaineers from Persia. This is the first time 
that the name of Persia occurs in the remains of ancient 
literature, before its sons founded a great monarchy 
on the ruins of the Chaldean empire. Independently, 
however, of this fact respecting Tyrian mercenary sol- 
diers, Ezekiel gives interesting details respecting the 
trade of Tyre. On this head, without attempting to 
exhaust the subject, a few leading points may be no- 
ticed. The first question is as to the countries from 
which Tyre obtained the precious metals, and it ap- 
pears that its gold came from Arabia by the Persian 
Gulf (v, 22), just as in the time of Solomon it came 
from Arabia by the Red Sea. See Opuir. Whether 
the Arabian merchants, whose wealth was proverbial in 
Roman classical times (Horace, Od. i, 29, 1), obtained 
their gold by traffic with Africa or India, or whether it 
was the product of their own country, is uncertain; but. 
so far as the latter alternative is concerned, the point 
will probably be cleared up in the progress of geological 
knowledge. On the other hand, the silver, iron, lead, 
and tin of Tyre came from a very different quarter of 
the world, viz. from the south of Spain, where the 
Pheenicians had established their settlement of Tar- 
shish, or Tartessus. As to copper, we should have pre- 
sumed that it was obtained from the valuable mines in 
Cyprus; but it is mentioned here in conjunction with 
Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, which points to the dis- 
tricts on the south of the Black Sea, in the ueighbor- 
hood of Armenia, in the southern line of the Caucasus, 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian. The country 
whence Tyre was supplied with wheat was Palestine. 
It may be added that the value of Palestine as a wheat 
country to Tyre was greatly enhanced by its proximity, 
as there was scarcely a part of the kingdom of Israel on 
the west of the river Jordan which was distant more 
than a hundred miles from that great commercial city. 
The extreme points in the kingdom of Judah would be 
somewhat more distant, but the wheat probably came 
from the northern part of.Palestine. ‘Tyre likewise ob- 
tained from Palestine oil, honey, and balm, but not wine 
apparently, notwithstanding the abundance of grapes 
and wine in Judah (Gen. xlix, 11). The wine was im- 
ported from Damascus, and was called wine of Helbon, 
which was probably not the product of the country ad- 
joining the celebrated city of that name, but came from 
the neighborhood of Damascus itself (see Porter, Hand- 
book for Syria, ii, 495; comp. Atheneus, 1, 51). The 
Bedawin Arabs supplied Tyre with lambs and rams and 
goats, for the rearing of which their mode of life was 
so well adapted. Egypt furnished linen for sails, and 
doubtless for other purposes, and the dyes from shell- 
fish, which afterwards became such a source of profit 
to the Tyrians, were imported from the Peloponnesus. 
(comp. the Luconicas purpuras of Horace, Od. ii, 18, 7, 
and Pliny, ix, 40). Lastly, from Dedan, in the Persian 
Gulf, an island occupied possibly by a Pheenician colony, 
horns of ivory and ebony were imported, which must 
originally have been obtained from India (Ezek. xxvii). 
See COMMERCE. 

6. When the iron grasp of Assyria began to relax, the 
Chaldzo-Egyptian contest brought still greater miseries. 
upon that unfortunate Syro-Pheenician coast, and Phe- 
nicia, still nominally ruled by Tyre. The Phoenicians, it 
would appear, had allied themselves to the Egyptians, 
who under Psammetichus had seized upon Philistia, and 
were about to assist Pharaoh-Necho iu his further con- 
quest of the Tvro-Palestinian states. When, therefore, 
at Carchemish, the Egyptians had been defeated by the 
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Chaldeans, the latter instantly followed up their vic- 
tory by occupying Syria, Palestine, and Phoenicia, 
and selling a great number of the inhabitants of the 
latter, about B.C. 605. A league having been formed 
between these states to throw off the foreign yoke, gave 
rise to a new Chaldean expedition against them under 
Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxv, 22; xxvii,3; xlvii,4), which 
ended with the destruction of Jerusalem (B.C. 588) and 
the reduction of the sea-coast, except Tyre. For thir- 
teen years Nebuchadnezzar besieged it by water and by 
land, but with what degree of success is still a matter 
of debate. Hitzig, Gesenius, Heeren, Winer, Kenrick, 
and others hold that the siege was a failure. It is cer- 
tain that the fall of Tyre is mentioned in no ancient 
history—neither by Josephus, nor by the Tyrian histo- 
rian Menander, nor by Philostratus. Berosus, indeed, 
affirmed that Nebuchadnezzar “subdued all Syria and 
Pheenicia,” but Tyre is not expressly mentioned. Nay, 
Jerome says persons who had examined Greek and 
Phoenician histories, especially the writings of Nicolaus 
Damascenus, find no mention of the siege at all, but 
the reply of the father is only a retort upon the perfi- 
dia et mendacia of profane writers. Jerome’s own as- 
sertion is, “ Deus preedixerat, hoc sufficit.” The ques- 
tion then comes to be, whether the oracle of Ezekiel 
implies the capture of Tyre. The most graphic de- 
scriptions of this siege are found in Ezek. xxvi, 7- 
12,17; xxviii, 2; xxix, 18, etc. The prophet’s lan- 
guage, “Son of man, Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babvlon, 
caused his army to serve a great service against Tyrus: 
every head was made bald, and every shoulder was 
peeled; yet he had no wages, nor his army, for Tyrus, 
for the service that he had served against it. Therefore, 
thus saith the Lord Gud, Behold I will give the land 
of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and 
he shall take her multitude, and take her spoil, and 
take her prey; and it shal) be the wages for his army. 
I have given him the land of Egypt for his labor where- 
with he served against it, because they wrought for me, 
saith the Lord God” (xxix, 18-20), would seem to imply 
that Nebuchadnezzar had failed; that his army had put 
forth all its energies, till “every head was bald” by the 
constant pressure of the helmet, and “every shoulder 
peeled” by the hard labor of the trenches and siege- 
work, but that he had been disappointed, that he got 
“no wages;” that the rich baoty of the city did not fall 
into his possession, and that therefore Egypt was to af- 
ford him compensation “as a spoil,” “a prey,” “and 
wages for his army.” But surely the author or the col- 
lector of these oracles could not so contradict himself 
and his own utterances as to affirm, as in xxvi, 7-21, 
and then deny, the capture of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The narrative of Berosus and Jerome is accepted by 
Movers and Ewald, the latter of whom says that Je- 
rome’s statement “quite agrees with the brief words of 
Ezekiel.” It may also be replied, with Hiéavernick, 
Hengstenberg, Fairbairn, and others, that the meaning 
is that Nebuchadnezzar, though he took the city, yet 
found no fitting recompense, as, according to Jerome, 
the inhabitants had removed all their valuable property 
to the island. That he took Paletyrus seems certain, 
though there is no proof of Jerome’s assertion that, in 
his assault upon the island, he had nearly completed a 
dam, and had erected warlike engines on it. Itis plain, 
too, that Tyre made submission to the Chaldean king. 
Many of the Tyrian roval family resided afterwards at 
Babylon, perhaps as hostages, and several of them were 
asked by the Tyrians at different times and crises to | 
come and reign over them. These facts are proofs of 
the Chaldzan conquest, and that it was more than such 
a capitulation as is admitted by Niebuhr, Dunker, Ken- | 
rick, and others (Niebuhr, Gesch. Assu7’s, p. 216; Dun- 
ker, Gesch. des A lterthums, i, 172, Kenrick, Phenicia, p. 
890; see Pusey, On Daniel, p. 288). Moreover, Isaiah, 
in his oracle against Tyre, specifically declared that it 
should be destroyed, not by the power which then 
threatened, but by the Chaldeans, a people “formerly 
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of no account” (xxiii, 13). The more detailed predic- 
tions of the prophet Ezekiel were delivered a hun- 
dred and twenty years later, B.C. 588. Tyre was not 
taken till the fifteenth year after the captivity, B.C. 
578, more than seventeen hundred years, according to 
Josephus, after its foundation. Its destruction then 
must have been entire; all the inhabitants were put to 
the sword or led into captivity, the walls were razed to 
the ground, and it was made a “terror” and a desula- 
tion. It is remarkable that one reason assigned by 
Ezekiel for the destruction of this proud city is its ex- 
ultation at the destruction of Jerusalem. “I shall be 
replenished now she is laid waste” (xvi, 2). This clearly 
indicates that its overthrow was posterior to that event; 
and if we take the seventy years during which it was 
predicted by Isaiah (xxiii, 15) that Tyre should be for- 
gotten to denote a definite term (which seems the most 
natural sense), we may conclude that it was not rebuilt 
till the same number of years after the return of the 
Jews from Babylon. That it was continental Tyre, and 
not insular Tyre, which Nebuchadnezzar besieged ap- 
pears from the description of the siege which we have 
given us by Ezekiel; for we find that the king cast up 
a mound against it, and erected engines to batter down 
the walls (Ezek. xxviii, 8-10). But that the city on 
the island then escaped this fate is manifest from the 
Pheenician histories. But as to the latter also, at least. 
a show of submission, if not a subjection—leaving the 
native sovereigns on the throne, and their wealth and 
naval power untouched — was what Nebuchadnezzar 
gained when he ended the “ wageless” siege (comp. 
xxix, 17). Once more Nebuchadnezzar armed, at the end 
of this war, against Egypt, but Pharaoh-Apries, swift- 
lv marching upon Pheenicia, subduing it and destroying 
its fleet, prevented this expedition. In this expedition 
Apries besieged Sidon, fought a naval battle with Tyre, 
and reduced the whole of the coast of Phoenicia, though 
this could not have had lasting effects (Herod. ii, 161; 
Diod. i, 68, Movers, Das phénizische A lterthum, ii, 451). 
The rule of Nebuchadnezzar over Tyre, though real, may 
have been light and in the nature of an alliance; and 
it may have been in this*sense that Merbal, a subse- 
quent Tyrian king, was sent for to Babylon (Josephus, 
Cont. Apion. i, 21). At this time the ancient constitution 
of Tyre was changed. Ithobaal had been followed by 
Baal, but after Baal two judges (suffetes) took for a cer- 
tain period the place of the monarch. We hear of in- 
ternal commotions—natura] enough in a country and 
city upon which calamity after calamity had fallen in 
so short atime, and the existence of two parties in the 
commonwealth that looked respectively to Chaldza and 
to Egypt could not but foster those internal dissensions. 
In 538, while Eiromus stood at the head of the Tyrian 
or Phoenician affairs, Cyrus captured Babylon, and thus 
became master also of Phoenicia, which had reverted to 
this power. At that time Sidon, being made the royal 
residence, again resumed the hegemony. 

7. During the Persian domination the Tyrians were 
subject in name to the Persian king, and may have given 
him tribute. With the rest of Phoenicia, they had sub- 
mitted to the Persians without striking a blow; perhaps 
through hatred of the Chaldees, perhaps solely from 
prudential motives. But their connection with the Per- 
sian king was not slavish. Thus, when Cambyses or- 
dered them to join in an expedition against Carthage, 
they refused compliance, on account of their solemn en- 
gagements and parental relation to that colony; and 
Cambyses did not deem it nght to use force towards 
them (Herod. iii,19). Afterwards they fought with Per- 
sia against Greece, and furnished vessels of war in the. 
expedition of Xerxes against. Greece (ibid. vii, 98); 
and Mapén, the son of Sirom the Tyrian, is mentioned. 
among those who, next to the commanders, were the 
most renowned in the fleet. It is worthy of notice that 
at this time Tyre seems to have been inferior in power 
to Sidon, These two cities were less than twenty Eng- 
lish miles distant from each other; and it is easy to 
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nomos, or drie of the em- 
pire; and up to the time of 
Xerxes the relations between 
the conquerors and the con- 














quered were of a perfectly 
friendly nature, But when 
this king, during his Greek 
invasion, had managed to de- 

















stroy the highly prized Phe- 














nician fleet almost complete- 











ly, and to this calamity add- 
ed galling measures and hu- 
miliations without end, the 
























































people became so exasperated 
that they took part, under 
Sidon’s leadership, in the re- 
volt of Egypt against Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon and Ochus, 
about the middle of the 4th 
century, which ended most 
$ disastrously for the whole 
| country, and particularly for 
Sidon, which, wealth and all, 
į was fired by its own inhab- 
itants. Tyre afterwards (350) 
again resumed the sway, un- 
til, after the battle on the 
Issus, all the Phoenician cities 
except herself paid their al- 
legiance to the Macedonian 
| warrior. 
| & It was in consequence 
of this contumacy that Tyre 
was assailed for the third 
time by a great conqueror; 











Modern Tyre. 


conceive that in the course of centuries their relative 
importance might fluctuate, as would be very possible 
in modern times with two neighboring cities, such, for 
example, as Liverpool and Manchester. It is possi- 
ble, also, that Tyre may have been seriously weakened 
by its long struggle against Nebuchadnezzar. Under 
the Persian dominion, Tyre and Sidon supplied cedar- 
wood again to the Jews for the building of the second 
Temple; and this wood was sent by sea to Joppa, and 
thence to Jerusalem, as had been the case with the ma- 
terials for the first Temple in the time of Solomon (Ezra 
ui, 7). Under the Persians, likewise, Tyre was visited 
by a historian, from whom we might have derived val- 
uable information respecting its condition (Herod. ii, 44). 
But the information actually supplied by him is scanty, 
as the motive of his voyage seems to have been solely 
to visit the celebrated Temple of Melkarth (the Phe- 
nician Hercules), which was situated in the island, and 
was highly venerated. He gives no details as to the 
city, and merely specifies two columns which he ob- 
served in the temple, one of gold and the other of em- 
erald; or, rather, as is reasonably conjectured by Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson, of green glass (Rawlinson, Herodo- 
tus, ii, 81,82). Under the successive Persian rulers Phoe- 
nicia was allowed to retain many of its national insti- 
tutions, and even a certain amount of independence, in 
return for which it paid a comparatively small tax and 
placed its again powerful fleet at the disposal of the 
conquerors, who entirely lacked that most vital element 
of naval power. Together with Philistia and Cyprus, 





ieee and if some uncertainty hangs 
Ea over the siege by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the results of the siege 
by Alexander were clear and 
undeniable. It was essential 
to the success of his military 
plans that the Phoenician fleet 
should be at his command, and 
that he should not be liable 
through their hostility to have 
his communications by sea 
with Greece and Macedonia suddenly cut off; and he 
accordingly summoned all the Pheenician cities to sub- 
mit to his rule. All the rest of them, including Aradus, 
Byblus, and Sidon, complied with his demands, and the 
seamen of those cities in the Persian fleet brought away 
their ships to join him. Tyre alone, calculating prob- 
ably at first on the support of those seamen, refused to 
admit him within its walls; and then ensued a memor- 
able siege which lasted seven months, and the success 
of which was the greatest of all the achievements which 
Alexander up to that time had attempted. At that 
time Tyre was situated on an island nearly half a mile 
from the mainland; “it was completely surrounded by 
prodigious walls, the loftiest portion of which on the 
side fronting the mainland reached a height. not less 
than one hundred and fifty feet;” and, notwithstand- 
ing his persevering efforts, he could not have succeed- 
ed in his attempt, if the harbor of T 'yre to the north 
had not been blockaded by the Cyprians, and that to 
the south by the Phenicians. Moreover, owing to in- 
ternal disturbances, Carthage was unable to afford any 
assistance to its parent state. For seven months Tyre 
sustained one of the most remarkable sieges ever re- 
corded (B.C, 332). Palstyrus having been razed to the 
ground, the island-city was connected by the conqueror ` 
with the mainland by means of a mole, which, once 
destroved, had to be reconstructed entirely anew. An 
immense ‘fleet was collected, the ablest engineers of 
Phenicia and Cyprus exercised all their skill on the 
construction of new battering and other machines; while. 


it was incorporated under Darius Hystaspis in the fifth | the means of defence on the part of the Tyrians were as 
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cunning as they were successful, and fearfully galling 
to the besiegers. At last Tyre fell under a furious 
double attack, and, provoked by their desperate resist- 
ance even after the town was already taken, the sol- 
diery fired it and massacred an immense number of the 
inhabitants. In accordance with the barbarous policy 
of ancient times, 30,000 of its inhabitants, including 
slaves, free females, and free children, were sold as slaves 
(Arrian, iv, 24,9; Diodorus, xvii, 46). Alexander re- 
placed the population by new colonists, chiefly Carians, 
and soon again the exceptionally favorable position of 
the place regained for it part of its ancient prosperity, 
though its trade is said to have suffered by the vicinity 
and rivalry of Alexandria. 

9. Ptolemy had, after Alexander’s death, annexed 
Pheenicia to his kingdom; but when, in B.C. 315, An- 
tigonus returned from Babylonia, he easily expelled his 
garrisons from all the Pheenician cities save Tyre, which 
only surrendered after an eighteen months’ siege. The 
boundaries of its territory at that period were: Sarepta 


to the north, the “Tyrian Ladder” to the south, and | 


Kedes and Baka in Galilee to the east. Under the 
Macedonian successors of Alexander, it shared the fort- 
unes of the Seleucid, who bestowed on it many privi- 
leges; and there are still in existence coins of that 
epoch with a Phoenician and Greek inscription (Eckhel, 
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Greek Coin of Tyre. 


Doctr. Nummorum Vet. iii, 379, etc.; Gesenius, Monum. 
Phen, p. 262-264, and Tab. 34). 

10. Beyond this nothing particular is known of Tyre 
from this time forth to the time of the civil wars of 
Rome—with which empire Phoenicia had been incorpo- 
rated together with Syria by Pompey—when Cassius 
divided Syria into small provinces and sold them sep- 
arately. Tyre for a short period thus became a princi- 
pality again with a king of her own. Under the Ro- 
mans it thus at first continued to enjoy a kind of free- 
dom; fər Josephus mentions that when Cleopatra press- 
ed Antony to include Tyre and Sidon in a gift of Phe- 
nician’ and Jewish territory which he made to her, he 
steadily refused, knowing them to have been “ free cit- 
ies from their ancestors” (Ant. xv, 4,1). Subsequently, 
however, on the arrival of Augustus in the East (A.D. 
20), he is said to have deprived the two cities of their 
liberties for seditious conduct (f6ovAwearo, Dion Cas- 
sius, Ixiv,7). Still the prosperity of Tyre in the time 
of Augustus was undeniably great. Strabo gives an ac- 
count of it at that period (xvi, 2, 23), and speaks of the 
great wealth which it derived from the dyes of the cel- 
ebrated Tyrian purple, which, as is well known, were 
extracted from shell-tish found on the coast, belonging 
to a species of the genus Murex. In the days of Eze- 
kiel, the Tyrians had imported purple from the Pelopon- 
nesus; but they had since learned to extract the dye 
for themselves; and they had the advantage of having 
shell-fish on their coast better adapted for this purpose 
even than those on the Lacedsemonian coast (Pausanias, 
iii, 21,6). Strabo adds that the great number of dye- 
ing-works rendered the city unpleasant as a place of 
residence. He further speaks of the houses as consist- 
ing of many stories, even of more than in the houses at 
Rome—which is precisely what might be expected in 
a prosperous fortified city of limited area, in which 
ground-rent would be high. Pliny the Elder gives ad- 
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ing it he says that the circumference of the city proper 
(i. e. the city on the peninsula) was twenty-two stadia, 
while that of the whole city, including Paletyrus, was 
nineteen Roman miles (Hist. Nat.v,17). The accounts 
of Strabo and Pliny have a peculiar interest in this re- 
spect, that they tend to convey an idea of what the city 
must have been when visited by Christ (Matt. xv, 21; 
Mark vii, 24). It was perhaps more populous than Je- 
rusalem; and if so, it was undoubtedly the largest city 
which he is known to have visited. It was not much 
more than thirty miles distant from Nazareth, where 
Christ mainly lived as a carpenter’s son during the 
greater part of his life (Matt. ii, 23; iv, 12, 13,18; Mark 
vi, 3). We may readily conceive that he may often 
have gone to Tyre while yet unknown to the world; 
and, whatever uncertainty there may be as to the ex- 
tent to which the Greek language was likely to be 
spoken at Nazareth, at Tyre and in its neighborhood 
there must have been excellent opportunities for con- 
versation in that language, with which he seems to 
have been acquainted (Mark vii, 26). At an early pe- 
riod a Christian community was formed there (Acts xxi, 
3,7). It was early the seat of a Christian bishopric, 
and Cassius, bishop of Tyre, is named as having been 
present at the Council of Cæsarea towards the close of 
the 2d century (Reland. Palestina, p. 1054). 

For a long time Tyre retained her manufactures 
and trade, though a mere shadow of what these once 
had been. Chiefly with regard to her dyeing produce 
Hadrian granted Tyre the title of metropolis, and it 
formed the principal naval station on the Tyrian coast. 
Once again it was fired in A.D. 193, when it took part 
with Septimius Severus against Pescennius Niger in 
their contest for the crown, and Severus gratefully 
bestowed upon the place, which he peopled with his 
third legion, the title of colony and the Jus Italicum. 
Such was its elastic vitality that at the time of Con- 
stantine it again equalled all the Eastern cities in 
wealth and commercial prosperity. Jerome, in the 

4th century, calls it the noblest and most beautiful city 
of Phoenicia, and expresses his astonishment at the ap- 
parent nonfulfilment of the prophecy which threatened 
its eternal desolation (“‘ Nec edtficaberis ultra’ videtur 
facere queestionem, quomodo non sit edificata? quam 
hodie cernimus Pheenices nobilissimam et pulcherri- 
mam civitatem”). 

11. In the 7th century took place the extraordinary 
Arabian revolution under Mohammed which has given 
a new religion to so many millions of mankind. In 
the years A.D. 633-638 all Syria and Palestine, from 
the Dead Sea to Antioch, were conquered by the caliph 
Omar. This conquest was so complete that in both 
those countries the language of Mohammed has almost 
' totally supplanted the language of Christ. In Syria 
| there are only three villages where Syriac (or Aramaic) 
is the vernacular language. In Palestine it is not the 
language of a single native; and in Jerusalem, to a 
stranger who understands what is involved in this mo- 
mentous revolution, it is one of the most suggestive of 
all sounds to hear the muezzin daily call Mohammedans 
to prayers in the Arabic language of Mohammed with- 
in the sacred precincts where once stood the Temple 
in which Christ worshipped in Hebrew or in Aramaic. 
(As to the Syriac language, see Porter, Handbook for 
Syria and Palestine, ii, 551.) But even this conquest 
did not cause the overthrow of Tyre. The most essen- 
tial conditions on which peace was granted to Tyre, as 
to other Syrian cities, were the payment of a poll-tax, 
the obligation to give board and lodging for three days 
to every Moslem traveller, the wearing a peculiar dress, 
the admission of Moslems into the churches, the doing 
away with all crosses and all sounds of bells, the avoid- 
ing of all insulting expressions towards the Mohamme- 
dan religion, and the prohibition to ride on horseback 

or to build new churches (see Weil, Gesch, der Chalifen, 
i, 81-82). Some of ~se conditions were humiliating 

















ditional information respecting the city, for in describ- | and nearly heart-breakiug; but if submitted to, the lives 
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and private property of the inhabitants remained un- 
touched. Notwithstanding the establishment of an im- 
perial dyeing manufactory at Constantinople, Tyre yet 
retained her ancient celebrity for her purple, which was 
imported into Lombardy at the time of Charlemagne. 
Under the caliphs it enjoyed the benefits of a mild and 
enlightened dominion, and during the crusades was 
much admired both for its natural beauty and its fine 
edifices and its generally prosperous aspect. It again 
had at that time to sustain a long siege, but finally sur- 
rendered (1124), and was made an archbishopric, be- 
stowed four years afterwards upon William of Tyre, the 
chronicler of the crusades, In August, 1192, it was 
fixed as the northern boundary of the Christian terri- 
tories in Palestine, and continued to flourish, chiefly 
through the Venetian trade, as a commercial city until 
the conquest of Syria by Selim I in 1516, from which 
time forth its decline, further aided by the discovery of 
the New World and the route to Asia by the Cape of 
Good Hope, has been rapid and complete. 

IV. Present Condition.—In the first half of the 14th 
century Tyre was visited by Sir John Maundeville, who 
says, speaking of “Tyre, which is now called Sûr, here 
was once a great and goodly city of the Christians; 
but the Saracens have destroyed it in great part, and 
they guard that haven carefully for fear of the Chris- 
tians” (Wright, Early Travels in Palestine, p. 141). About 
1610-11 it was visited by Sandys, who said of it, “ But 
this once famous Tyre is now no other than a heap 
of ruins; yet have they a reverent aspect, and do in- 
struct the pensive beholder with their exemplary frail- 
ty. It hath two harbors, that on the north side the 
fairest and best throughout all the Levant (which the 
cursours enter at their pleasure); the other choked with 
the decays of the city” (Purchas, Pilgrims, ii, 1393). 
‘Towards the close of the same century, in 1697, Maun- 
drell says of it, “ On the north side it has an old Turk- 
ish castle, besides which there is nothing here but a 
mere Babel of broken walls, pillars, vaults, etc., there 
being not so much as an entire house left. Its present 
inhabitants are only a few poor wretches that harbor in 
vaults and subsist upon fishing” (see Harris, Voyages 
and Travels, ii, 846). Lastly, without quoting at length 
Dr. Richard Pococke, who in 1737-40 stated (see vol. x 
of Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, p. 470) that, except 
some janizaries, there were few other inhabitants in the 
city than two or three Christian families, the words of 
Hasselquist, the Swedish naturalist, may be recorded, as 
they mark the lowest point of depression which Tyre 
seems to have reached. He was there in May, 1751, 
and he thus speaks of his visit: “ We followed the sea- 
shore . . . and came to Tyre, now called Zur, where 
we lay all night. None of these cities, which formerly 
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were famous, are so totally ruined as this except Troy. 
Zur now scarcely can be called a miserable village, 
though it was furmerly Tyre, the queen of the sea. 
Here are about ten inhabitants, Turks and Christians, 
who live by fishing” (Voyages and Travels in the Levant 
[ Lond. 1766]). A slight change for the better began 
soon after. Volney states that in 1766 the Metawileh 
took possession of the place, and built a wall round it 
twenty feet high, which existed when he visited Tyre 
nearly twenty years afterwards. At that time Volney 
estimated the population at fifty or sixty poor fam- 
ilies, Sincc the beginning of the present century there 
has been a partial revival of prosperity. But it has 
been visited at different times during the last thirty 
years by Biblical scholars, such as Robinson, Stanley 
(Sinai and Pal. p. 270), and Renan (Letter in the Mon- 
iteur, July 11, 1861), who all concur in the account of 
its genera] aspect of desolation. Mr. Porter, who re- 
sided several years at Damascus, and had means of ob- 
taining correct information, stated in 1858 that “the 
modern town, or rather village, contains from 3000 to 
4000 inhabitants, about one half being Metawileh, and 
the other Christians” (Handbook, p. 391). ‘They are 
living among the broken ruins of its former magnifi- 
cence, eking out a scanty livelihood upon insignificant 
exports of tobacco, cotton, wool, and wood. The place 
as it now stands was founded under the old name Sûr 
in 1766, and suffered very considerably during the earth- 
quake in 1837, The remains of an ancient cathedral 
church probably enclose the bones of the emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa and of Origen. About one and a half 
mile distant from Tyre is the so-called Tomb of Hi- 
ram, an immense sarcophagus of limestone, popularly 
supposed to contain the corpse of that king. See Hı- 
RAM. 

The present city lies only upon the eastern part of 
the island, on the junction of the island and isthmus. 
The houses are mostly mere hovels, one story high, 
with flat roofs; and the streets are narrow, crooked, 
and filthy. Yet the numerous palm-trees and pride- 
of-India trees interspersed among the houses and 
gardens throw over the plain an Oriental charm. One 
of the best accounts of its present appearance is given 
by Dr. Robinson, who spent a Sabbath there in 1838 
(Bibl. Res. iii, 395): “I continued my walk,” says he, 
“ along the shore of the peninsula, part of which is now 
unoccupied except as ‘a place to spread nets upon,’ 
musing upon the pride and fall of ancient Tyre. Here 
was the little isle, once covered by her palaces and sur- 
rounded by her fleets; but, alas! thy riches and thy 
fame, thy merchandise, thy mariners and thy pilots, thy 
calkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise that were 
Tyre has indeed become 








































































































Rums of Tyre on the Mainland. 











TYRE, COUNCIL OF 


like ‘the top of a rock.’ The sole tokens of her more 
ancient splendor—columns of red and gray granite, 
sometimes forty or fifty heaped together, or marble pil- 
lars—lie broken and strewed beneath the waves in the 
midst of the sea; and the hovels that now nestle upon 
a portion of her site present no contradiction of the 
dread decree, ‘Thou shalt be built no more.’” 

The downfall and permanent desolation of Tyre is one 
of the most memorable accomplishments of prophecy 
which the annals of the world exhibit. The sins which 
sealed its ruin were, in the words of the sacred writers, 
these: “ Because that Tyrus hath said against Jerusa- 
lem, Aha, she is broken that was the gates of the peo- 
ple; she is turned unto me: I shall be replenished, now 
she is laid waste” (Ezek. xxvi,2). “ Because thine heart 
is lifted up, and thou hast said, I am a god, I sit in the 
seat of God, in the midst of the seas” (xxviii,2). “The 
children also of Judah and the children of Jerusalem 
have ve suld unto the Grecians, that ye might remove 
them far from their border” (Joel iii, 6). 

V. Literature.—See, in addition to the works cited 
above, Cellarii Notit. ii, 381 sq.; Hengstenberg, De Re- 
bus Syriorum (Berol. 1832); Rhyner, De Tyro (Basil. 
1715); Camenz, De Nave Tyrta (Viteb. 1714); Smith, 
Dict. of Class. Geog. s. v.; Poulan de Bossay, Recherches 
sur Tyre ( Paris, 1864); Thomson, Land and Book, i, 
260 sq.; Gesenius, Comment. zu Jesa. i, 707 sq.; Wilson, 
Lands of the Bible, ii, 229; Bideker, Palestine, p. 426 sq. ; 
Ridgaway, The Lord's Land, p. 604 sq. 

TYRE, Councit or. The Arians, through Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, obtained the convocation of this council 
from the emperor Constantine, A.D. 335, under pretext 
of thereby healing the divisions which existed among 
the bishops; but their real intention was to oppress 
Athanasius, ‘The bishops who were summoned to at- 
tend were selected by the Eusebian party, and came 
from Egypt, Libya, Asia, and most of the eastern prov- 
inces. ‘The most noted were Marius of Chalcedon, 
Theognis of Nicæa, Ursaces of Singedunum, and Valens 
of Mursia; in all about sixty Arian bishops attended. 
There were also a few bishops present who were not of 
the Eusebian faction, as Maximus of Jerusalem, Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra, Alexander of Thessalonica, etc. Con- 
atantine sent the count Dionysius to keep order, who, 
as the event showed, was completely devoted to the 
Eusebian cause, and by his violence destroyed all lib- 
erty of debate. 

Athanasius, compelled by the order of the emperor, 
came to the council, attended by forty-nine Egyptian 
bishops, among whom were Potamon and Paphnutius. 
No accusation was brought against Athanasius on ac- 
count of his faith; but he was arraigned for having 
killed a Meletian bishop named Arsenius, and for hav- 
ing forcibly broken into a church while Ischyrus, a pre- 
tended priest, was celebrating; and for having over- 
turned the altar and broken the sacred chalice. He 
was made to stand as a criminal, while Eusebius and 
the others sat as his judges, against which treatment 
Potamon of Heraclea made a vehement protest, heap- 
ing reproaches upon Eusebius. From the very first the 
- Egyptian bishops protested against the proceedings ; 
but their objections were not heeded. Sozomen says 
that Athanasius appeared frequently before the coun- 
cil, and defended himself admirably, listening quietly 
to all the calumnious accusations brought against him, 
and replying with patience and wonderful sagacity. 
However, his enemies, not contented with the charges 
which they had already brought against him, dared 
to impeach his purity, and introduced into the. council 
a debauched woman, whom they had bribed to assert 
that she had been ravished by him. The utter false- 
hood of the charge was, however, triumphantly proved; 
for Athanasius having deputed one of his priests, named 
Thimoteus, to reply for him, the woman, who was igno- 
rant even of the person of the holy bishop, mistaking 
Thimoteus for him, declared that he was the man who 
had offered violence to her at such a time and place. 
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Neither were his accusers more successful in their en- 
deavor to fix upon him the murder of Arsenius, who, 
in the midst of their false statements, appeared before 
the council alive. Foiled in both these infamous at- 
tempts, the Arians were filled with fury, and endeavor- 
ed to offer violence to him, in which, however, they 
were prevented by the officers of Constantine. Noth- 
ing now remained but the charge of having broken the 
chalice, and there being no proof ready, and the clergy 
of the country where the offence was said to have taken 
place having solemnly sworn to the falsehood of the 
charge, a deputation was sent to make inquiry on the 
spot (in the Mareotis), composed of the most decided of 
his enemies. In the meantime, Athanasius, seeing that 
his condemnation, by fair means or foul, was resolved, 
withdrew from Tyre. The deputies, upon their return, 
declared that they had found the charge correct; and 
upon this statement, sentence of deposition was pro- 
nounced, on the plea of his having been convicted of 
a part of the accusation brought against him, More 
than fifty bishops protested against the acts of this 
assembly. See Mansi, Concil. ii, 485. See ATHANA- 
SIUS. 


Tyr’ian (Túpıoç), a native or inhabitant of the city 
of Tyre (Eccles. xlvi, 18). The corresponding Heb. 
word (X, Tsori) is rendered by the indirect phrase 
“of Tyre” in the A. V. (1 Kings vii, 14; 1 Chron, xxii, 
4; 2 Chron. ii, 14; Ezra iii, 7; Neh. xiii, 16), and so 
likewise the Greek (1 Esdr. v, 55; 2 Macc. iv, 10; Acts 
xii, 20). 

Tyrimmas, in Greek mythology, was a friend of 
Ulysses, with whom the latter lived while on his jour- 
ney from Troy to Epirus to consult the oracle about 
the war. Tyrimmas had a beautiful daughter, Erippe, 
whom Ulysses loved, and by whom he begot a son, 
Euryalus. 

Tyrius (i. e. the Tyrian), in Greek mythology, wae 
an epithet of Hercules, as adored in Cyprus, 

Tyrdnés DE! (new soldiers of God), a name given, 
in the early Church, to catechumens, by Tertullian (De 
Penttent. c. 6) and Augustine (De Fide ad Catechu- 
men. ii, 1), because they were just entering upon that 
state which made them soldiers of God and candi- 
dates of eternal life. See Bingham, Christ. Antiq. bk. x, 
ch. i, § 1. 


Tyropæœon (Tvpororðv, of the cheese-makers), the 
name of a valley (¢apaé) in Jerusalem, mentioned only 
by Josephuewho says that the city “was built, one 
quarter facing .other, upon two hills, separated by an 
intervening valley, at which over against each other the 
houses terminated.” Again, “The valley of the Tyro- 
pœon, which, I have said, divided the hill of the upper 
town from that of the lower, extended as far as Siloam, 
... a fountain whose waters are sweet and copious” 
(War, v, 4,1). He also tells us that the “other hill, 
called Akra, which sustained the lower city,” lay oppo- 
site to Mount Moriah, from which it was separated by 
“another broad valley;” and, further, that the whole 
city, situated on these two hills, “lay over against the 
Temple in the manner of a theatre” (Ant. xv, 11, 5). 
Notwithstanding this repeated and seemingly definite 
notice, the position of the valley is still a matter of dis- 
pute. Dr. Robinson, in accordance with his theory of the 
site of Akra (q. v.), and of the topography of ancient Je- 
rusalem in general, maintains that it is the small valley 
on the north of Zion; and the English engineers have 
determined that this chasm, although now inconsidera- 
ble, was formerly much deeper, being filled up with the 
rubbish of ages. Most archeologists, however, have re- 
garded the “ Valley of the Cheesemongers” as identical 
with the conspicuous and important one leading from 
the Damascus gate to the Pool of Siloam, which in all 
ages has been the principal drain of the internal waters 
of the city (Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 470; Pierotti, 
Jerusalem Restored, i, 19). See JERUSALEM, 


TYRRHENUS 


Tyrrhénus, in Greek mythology, was a son of 
Hercules and Omphale, or a son of Telephus and Hiera, 
and a brother of Tarchon; or a son of Atys and Calli- 
thea, and brother of Lydus. He is said to have intro- 
duced the use of the great sea-shell as a trumpet. He 
colonized that part of Italy named after him at the time 
of his flight from Mæonia because of starvation. 


Tyrrhus, in ancient Italian mythology, was a chief 
shepherd of Latinus, king of Italy. He was the owner 
of a beautiful tame deer which Silvia nursed, bathed, 
and ornamented with flowers. The Fury Alecto, sent 
from Tartarus, chased this deer, so that it came within 
reach of Ascanius, who wounded it, whereupon it fled 
towards home. ‘The angry shepherd and his sons, and 
invisibly the Furies also, assembled the neighboring in- 
habitants, and this was popularly assigned as the origi- 
nal cause of the war which Æneas was obliged to carry 
on with the Latinians in Italy. 


Ty’rus (Tipoc), the Greek form of the name of two 
places in Palestine. 

1. The well-known city of TYRE (q. v.), as the name is 
usually Anglicized, but “ Tyrus” in the A. V. in certain 
passages (Jer. xxv, 22; xxvii, 3; xlvii, 4; Ezek. xxvi, 
2, 3, 4, 7,15; xxvii, 2, 3, 8,32; xxviii, 2,12; xxix, 18; 
Hos. ix, 13; Amos i, 9,10; Zech. ix, 2,3; 2 Esdr. i, 11, 
Judith ii, 28; 1 Macc. v, 15; 2 Macc. iv, 18, 32, 44, 49). 

2. A place described by Josephus as lying “ between 
Arabia and Judæa, beyond the Jordan, not far from the 
country of Heshbon,” where Hyrcanus built a strong 
castle, of a sumptuous character, as the centre of his 
power in that region (Ant. xii, 4,11). It has been iden- 
tified in modern times with the magnificent ruins Arak 
el-Emir, four hours from Hesban, which Tristram mi- 
nutely describes as corresponding to the statements of 
the Jewish historian (Land of Israel, p. 529). 


TYRUS, LADDER OF. See LADDER OF TYRE. 


Tyson, MIcHAEL, a learned English divine, was 
born in the parish of All-Saints, Stamford, Nov. 19, 
1740. He was educated at Benedict College, Cam- 
bridge, where he received his degrees; that of A.B. in 
1764, A.M. in 1767, and B.D. in 1775. After taking his 
bachelor’s degree, he was elected a fellow of his college. 
In 1766 he travelled with Mr. Gough (afterwards the 
celebrated antiquarian), and, after his return in the fol- 
lowing year, was elected a fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, and in 1769 a fellow of the Royal Society. 
In 1770 he was ordained deacon at Whitehall Chapel; 
and in 1773 received the officialty of the archdeaconry 
of Huntingdon from his father. He was, at the same 
time, bursar of the college, and succeeded to the cure 
of St. Benedict’s Church, Cambridge. In 1776 he be- 
came Whitehall preacher, and in the same year was pre- 
sented by the college to the rectory of Lambourne, near 
Ongar, Essex. He died May 3,1780. Mr. Tyson wrote 
an ode On the Birth of the Prince of Wales, and another, 
An Ode to Peace. He was also an excellent draughts- 
man and painter. 


Tyssens, Peter, a Flemish painter, was born at 
Antwerp in 1625; and, after the death of Rubens and 
Vandyck, was considered one of the ablest. painters of his 
time. He was made director of the Academy at Ant- 
werp in 1661. “His compositions are copious and in- 
genious, his design more correct than is usual with paint- 
ers of his country, his coloring strong, clear, and harmo- 
nious.” He died, according to best authorities, in 1692. 
Among his works most worthy of notice are, The Martyr- 
dom of St. Benedict, Church of the Capuchins, Brussels :— 
The Crucifixion, at the Church of the Barefooted Carmel- 
ites :— The Assumption of the Virgin, Church of St. James, 
Antwerp. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of Fine Arts, 8. v. 


Tzschirner, HEINRICH GOTTLIEB, a German the- 
ologian and orator, was born Nov. 14, 1778, at Mitweida, 
in Saxony. He graduated at Leipsic, and in February, 
1800, became an adjunct to the philosophical faculty at 
Wittenberg. His lectures were principally concerned 
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with empirical psychology, and yielded fruit in the 
works Leben u. Ende merkw. Selbstmérder nebst A bhandl. 
üb. d. Selbstinord (1805) :— Ueber d. moral. Indifferentis- 
mus : —and Verwandtschaft d. Tugenden und Laster. He 
was also associated with Manchart in the publication 
of the Neues Repert. f. empir. Psychologie. In 1801 the 
sickness of his father called him away from the univer- 
sity, and he became first assistant, and, after the decease 
of his father, deacon at Mitweida. At that time he be- 
gan a history of apologetics, byt published only one vol- 
ume (Leips. 1805). In the same year he was received 
into the theological faculty at Wittenberg, and in 1809 
he removed to Leipsic, where he remained until his 
death, with a temporary interruption occasioned by the 
war of deliverance from French domination, in which 
he served as chaplain and gained the decoration of the 
green cross (1813). The literary fruitage of his cam- 
paign is contained in the volume Ueber den Krieg, etc. 
(Leips. 1815). He died Feb. 17, 1823, regretted by the 
whole community of Leipsic. 

Tzschirner’s theological tendency was that known in 
his day as sstheticism, whose aim was the reconcilia- 
tion of rationalism and supranaturalism. He regarded 
Christianity as being in its nature a religion of reason, 
though introduced by a supernatural revelation. See 
Briefe, veranl. durch Reinhards Gestdndnisse (Leips. 
1811), and Briefe eines Deutschen an Chateaubriand, etc., 
published by Krug. His Dogmatik (published by Hase, 
Leips. 1829) is non-committal, and contents itself with 
merely stating the differences of the two great opposing 
schools of thought in Protestant theology (see Röhr, 
Krit, Prediger- Bibliothek, x, 1). He was rather a his- 
torian than a systematic theologian, and disposed to 
hide himself behind his work. He added the two final 
volumes to Schréckh’s Church History since the Refor- 
mation ; but his principal work, according to his own 
judgment, is his Fall des Heidenthums, published by 
Niedner (Leips. 1829). 

The period following the Napoleonic wars and begin- 
ning with the jubilee of the great Reformation (1817), 
developed Tzschirner into a foremost. defender of Prot- 
estantism and popular freedom. Enthusiastically in- 
spired by the study of the great past of the Evangelical 
Church, he yet refused to confine himself to the letter 
of Luther’s authority, but insisted upon the exercise of 
the Protestant principle of intellectual liberty. In view 
of the fact that timid statesmen endeavored to repress 
the enthusiasm of the nation consequent on the defeat 
of Napoleon, and that Romanists and would-be perverts 
to Romanism charged upon Protestantism the originat- 
ing and development of every revolutionary tendency 
and excess, he devoted his brilliant diction and incisive 
thought to the demonstration that Protestantism tends 
to mature the intelligence and fix the principles of peo- 
ples; and that it therefore tends to peace and quietness, 
and is more favorable to any legitimate form of settled 
government than Romanism. Numerous works, some 
of which became famous and were translated into for- 
eign languages, were the result of this effurt—e. g., Ka- 
tholicismus u. Protestantismus aus dem Standpunkte der 
Politik (1822). He also wrote in behalf of oppressed 
Protestants in France, Sardinia, and Hungary (1824), 
and of the liberties of Greece (1821). His Protestant 
contemporaries, for their part, gave him many tokens of 
their appreciation of his labors in their behalf, among 
them the king of Denmark, who in 1826 conferred on 
him the Order of Danebrog. 

Tzschirner had taken Reinhard for his model as a 
pulpit orator. His sermons are occasionally models of 
pulpit eloquence. They were carefully elaborated and 
strictly memorized, sometimes pervaded with a poetic 
spirit and great freshness, and characterized by the fre- 
quent use of matter drawn from Church history. His 
personality, voice, and manner in the pulpit gave him 
great power over his audiences, despite difficulties he 
experienced with his respiratory organs, Five volumes 
and several separately published Sermons by Tzschirner 


UBALDINI 


are extant. His views respecting the effect of ration- 
alistic principles upon the preacher are contained in 
the article Dass die Verschiedenheit d. Dogmen Systeme 
kein Hinderniss des Zweckes d. Kirche set, in Magazin 
fir chrisil, Prediger, 1823. His theory of homiletics 
sets forth that homiletics “is the art of edifying by 
means of speech which harmonizes with the forms of 
beauty and excites into activity all the faculties of the 
soul, subject to the purpose of promoting piety and vir- 
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tue, for which the Church exists” (see Röhr, ut sup. ii, 
2, p. 243, art. “ Tzschirner als Homiletiker”). 

Literature.—Krug, Tzschirners Denkmal, etc. (Leips. 
1823); H. G. Tzschirner, etc. (2d ed. ibid. 1828); Gold- 
horn, Dr. I. G. Tzschirner, etc. (1828); Rohr, Krit. Pre- 
diger- Bibl. I, i, 126; Tittman, Memoria Tzchtirneri (Lips: 
1829); and many others. See also Herzog, Real- Ency- 
klop. 8. v., where an extended list of Tzschirner’s nu- 
merous works is given, 


U. 


Ubaldini, Rocer, archbishop of Pisa in 1276, was 
noted for his cruelty as a Ghibelline chief. Having 
captured Ugolino and his sons of the opposite party, he 
shut them up in a room and left them to die of hunger. 


Ubbonites, the followers of Ubbo Phillips, who 
constituted a moderate class among the fanatical Ana- 
baptists of Germany in the 16th century, and originated 
about 1534. Ubbo was born at Leeuwarden and became 
a Romish priest, but with his brother, Dirk Phillips, 
renounced the papacy as corrupt, and joined the party 
of the Anabaptists, in which both became leaders. The 
Ubbonites agreed with the Anabaptists with respect to 
the sacraments, the incarnation of Christ, and the free- 
dom of the human will, but they did not teach that 
Christ’s kingdom is of the earth and that the ungodly 
should be extirpated. They held, instead, that his 
kingdom is spiritual and subject to persecutions, and 
that it must be constantly renewed by regularly called 
apostles. They rejected the doctrine of divorce, and 
regarded themselves as the true Church. They denom- 
inated their meetings for worship “admonitions” and 


Ubiety (Lat. ubi,“ where”) is the presence of one 
thing to another, or the presence of a thing in place. 
The schoolmen distinguish ubiety as 

1. Circumscriptive, by which a body is so in one place 
that its parts are answerable to the parts of space in 
which it is and exclude every other body. — 

2. Definitive, as when a human spirit is limited or de- 
fined in its presence to the same place, like a human 
body. 

3. Repletive, as when the Infinite Spirit is present 
through every portion of space. 

This last is sometimes called Usrquiry (q. v.), ang 
means the Divine Omnipresence. See Krauth, Vocab. 
of Phil. Sciences, s. v. 

Ubiquitarians (from the technical term ” ubiqui- 
ty” [q. v.]), in ecclesiastical history, a sect of Christians 
which arose and spread itself in Germany, and whose 
distinguishing doctrine was that the body of Jesus 
Christ is everywhere, or in every place. Brentius, a 
follower of Luther, and one of the earliest Reformers, is 
said to have first broached this error in 1560. Luther 


their ministers “ admonishers,” and they taught the ne- | himself, in his controversy with Zwingli, had thrown 
cessity to an effective discipline of the rigid use of ex- | Out some unguarded expressions that seemed to imply 
communication. Both Ubbo and Dirk disapproved of | 4 belief of the omnipresence of the body of Christ; for 
the fanatical outbreak at Munster, and the former ac- | instance, that the man Christ could be every where pres- 


knowledged in a public confession that he heartily re- 
gretted that he had permitted himself to be deceived 
and that he had performed consecrations. He event- 
ually separated from the sect and the party he had 
founded and entered the communion of the Reformed 
Church. He died in 1568. See Jehring, Gründl. Hi- 
storie... der Taufyesinnten oder Mennoniten, etc. (Jena, 
1720); Bergmann, De U bbone Philippo et U bbonitis (Rost. 
1733).—Herzog, Reul-Encyklup. s. v. 


Ubertinuas, surnamed, from the village of his birth, 
De Cusali, was a Franciscan monk of the 13th century, 
and belonged to the strict party which insisted upon a 
rigid observance of the vow of poverty, and regarded 
the life and work of our Saviour as constituting a mere 
preparation fur a higher and more perfect æra of the 
Holy Ghost. They also denounced the condition of the 
papacy and of the entire Church as being utterly cor- 
tupt. Ubertinus was a pupil of Peter John Olivi (died 
1297), who stood at the head of his party. He de- 
fended the tenets of his party in an apology for Olivi, 
which is given in Wadding, Annales Minorum, ete. 
(Rome, 1733; ann. 1297), xxxvi, 380 sq., and was 
severely assailed. Pope Clement V and many oth- 
ers called him to account for his book, and Ubertinus 
thereupon resolved to sever his connection with his 
order. Pope John XXII permitted him to enter the 
Benedictine convent of St. Peter at Gemblours; but the 
monks refused to receive him, and it is said that he ul- 
timately became a Carthusian. In the meantime, pope 
John had again demanded an explanation of his opin- 
ions respecting the poverty of Jesus, etc., and Ubertinus 
responded that Jesus could not be said to have had 
possession of property in any secular meaning of the 
words (see Wadding, ut sup. vi, 362 sq.). In addition 
to the above, Ubertinus wrote a sort of commentary on 
the Apocalypse, entitled Tractatus de Septem Statibus 
Ecclesia (Venet. 1516). The time and manner of his 
death are unknown. See Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 8. v. 


ent, not that he was always and everywhere present. 
He saw, however, that this opinion was attended with 
great difficulties, and particularly that it ought not to 
be made use of as a proof of Christ’s corporeal presence 
in the eucharist, However, after the death of Luther, 
this absurd hypothesis was renewed, and dressed up in 
a specious and plausible form by Brentius, Chemnitius, 
and Andreas, who maintained the communication of 
the properties of Christ’s divinity to his human nature. 
It is, indeed, obvious that every person who believes 
the doctrine of consubstantiation, whatever he may pre- 
tend, must be a Ubiquitarian. The doctrine again be- 
came a subject of controversy early in the 17th centu- 
ry, between the divines of Tubingen and Giessen, the 
former supporting the Ubiquitarian theory, and the lat- 
ter earnestly opposing it. The Ubiquitarians are strong 
opponents of the Calvinistic and Zwinglian theories of 
the holy encharist, and their dogma is, in fact, a revul- 
sion from them. See Bergier, Dict. de Théologie, s. v.; 
Cramer, Enchirid. Controvers. Ubiquit. (1613) ; Dorner, 
Person of Christ, II, ii, 280 sq., 422; Mosheim, Eccles. 
Hist. V, iii, 153 sq. 

Ubiquity (Lat. ubique, “ everywhere”) is the opin- 
ion of some German divines that the body of Christ 13 
present everywhere by virtue of its union with his di- 
vine nature. It was adopted in 1577 as a mode of ex- 
plaining the eucharistic Presence by those who com- 
piled the Formula of Concord. The party was soon di- 
vided in opinion, some affirming that Jesus Christ dur- 
ing his mortal life was everywhere, others dating the 
ubiquity from the time of his ascension into heaven. 
See UBIQUITARIANS, 

Ublanizn, in Slavonic mythology, was a domestic 
god of the Poles, whom the negligent, lazy people au- 
thorized to make greater conveniences, and to whom 
they intrusted the protection of their household furni- 
ture. 


Uboze (Ubosche), in Slavonic mythology, was the 
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name given to the spirits of the departed, who appear- 
ed in the family circles of their relatives in the furm of 
dwarfs. They were therefore worshipped and made 
harmless by being made to eat and drink. 


U’cal (Heb. Vika’, 228, in some copies, Ukkal’, 
DDR). According to the received text of Prov. Xxx, 1, 
Ithiel and Ucal must be regarded as proper names; and 
if so, they must be the names of disciples or sons of 
Agur the son of Jakeh, an unknown sage among the 
Hebrews. But there is great obscurity about the pas- 
sage. ‘The Sept. translates roiç miorevovor Oep Kai 
mavopa; the Vulg., cum quo est Deus, et qui Deo secum 
morante confortatus. The Arabic follows the Sept. to 
some extent; the Targum reproduces Ithiel and Ucal 
as proper names, and the Syriac is corrupt, Ucal being 
omitted altogether, Luther represents the names as 
Leithiel and Uchal. De Wette regards them as proper 
names, as do most translators and commentators. Ju- 
nius explains both as referring to Christ. The Sept. 
probably read Pat bx aD. The Veneto-Greek 
has xai quvijoucu = "IN. Cocceius must have point- 
ed the words thus, DONT by “MNd, « ‘I have labored 
for God and have obtained ;” and this, with regard to 
the first two words, must have been the reading of J. 
D. Michaelis, who renders, “I have wearied myself for 
God, and have given up the investigation,” applying 
the words to a man who had bewildered himself with 
philosophical speculations about the Deity and had been 
compelled to give up the search. Bertheau also (Die 
Sprüche Sal, Einleit. xvii) sees in the words “I have 
wearied myself for God, and have fainted” (24) an 
appropriate commencement to the series of proverbs 
which follow. Hitzig’s view is substantially the same, 
except that he points the last word DN), and renders, 
“and I became dull ;” applying it to the dimness which 
the investigation produced upon the eye of the mind 
(Die Spr. Sal. p. 316). Bunsen (Bibelwerk, i, p. clxxx) 
follows Bertheau’s punctuation, but regards bx “mand, 
on its first occurrence, as a symbolical name of the 
speaker, “The saying of the man ‘I-have-wearied- 
myself-for-God ; I have wearied myself for God, and 
have fainted away.” There is, however, one fatal ob- 
jection to this view if there were no others, and that 
is that the verb NX>, “to be wearied,” nowhere takes 
after it the accusative of the object of weariness. On 
this account alone, therefore, we must reject all the 
above explanations. If Bertheau’s pointing be adopt- 
ed, the only legitimate translation of the words is that 
given by Dr. Davidson (Introd. ii, 338), “I am weary, 
O God, I am weary, O God, and am become weak.” 
Ewald considers both Ithiel and Ucal as symbolical 
names, employed by the poet to designate two classes 
of thinkers to whom he addresses himself, or, rather, he 
combines both names in one, “ God-with-me-and-I-am 
strong,” and bestows it upon an imaginary character, 
whom he introduces to take part in the dialogue. “The 
name ‘God-with-me,’” says Keil (Havernick, Finleit. iii, 
412), “denotes such as gloried in a more intimate com- 
munion with God, and a higher insight and wisdom 
obtained thereby, while ‘I-am-strong’ indicates the so- 
called strong spirits who boast of their wisdom and 
might and deny the holy God, so that both names most 
probably represent a class of freethinkers who thought 
themselves superior to the revealed law, and in practi- 
cal atheism iudulged the lusts of the flesh.” Both 
names are probably symbolical, but the exact import 
remains uncertain. See PROVERBS. 

Ucalégon, in Greek mythology, was an inhabitant 
of Troy, an elder honored in the senate. His dwelling- 
place adjoining the dwelling of Deiphobus was, with 
the latter’s, entirely destroyed by fire. 

Uckewallists, one of the sects into which the 
old Flemings, or strict Anabaptist followers of Menno, 
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divided. They took their name from Uke Walles, a 
native of Friesland, who published his sentiments in 
1637. In conjunction with John Leus, he propagated 
a doctrine of Universalism, in which he entertained a 
favorable opinion of the eternal state of Judas and the 
rest of Christ’s murderers. His argument was this— 
that the period of time which extended from the birth 
of Christ to the descent of the Holy Ghost was a time 
of deep ignorance, during which the Jews were desti- 
tute of divine light; and that, of consequence, the sins 
and enormities which were committed during this in- 
terval were, in a great measure, excusable, and could 
not merit the severest displays of the divine justice. 
He was excommunicated by the Mennonites of Gron- 
ingen, and ‘banished from the city by its magistrates, 
but settled down in Kast Friesland. This denomina- 
tion strictly adhered to the doctrine of the Mennon- 
ites, 


Udeeus, in Greek mythology, was one of the fol- 
lowers of Cadmus, five of whom murdered each other. 
He was grandsire of Tiresias. 


Udainsakr, in Northern mythology, is the name 
given to that part of the land of the blessed where, 
with all earthly wants, all sorrows are at an end, whose 
inhabitants neither sickness nor death befalls. This 
place is in possession of king Gudmund, who was ruler 
of Jotunheim. From this last fact it would seem to 
follow that Udainsakr was not a paradise of the Ases, 
but of the former inhabitants of Scandinavia, the 
Jotes. 


Udall, Ephraim, a loyal Puritan divine of the 
17th century, was educated at Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of A.B. in 1609, and 
that of A.M. in 1614. His only preferment appears to 
have been the rectory of St. Augustine’s, Watling Street, 
London, but the time of his admission is not stated. He 
was sequestered in 1643, having declared openly for 
episcopacy and the liturgy. He died in May, 1647. 
Mr. Udall published, A Coal from the Altur:—A ser- 
mon on Psa. xxix, 11 (1629, 4to) :—Communion Comeli- 
ness (1641, 4to), in which he recommends rails around 
the communion-table. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 3. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 


Udall, John, a Nonconformist divine of the 16th 
century, was a great sufferer on account of his noncon- 
formity. He died in Marshalsea prison about the end 
of 1592. He published, Sermons (1584-89, 6 vols. 8vo): 
—A Demonstration of the Truth of that Discipline which 
Christ hath Prescribed (1588, 4to), for which he was 
condemned to die :—Commentarse on the Lamentations 
of Jeremy (Lond. 1593, 4to) :—Key of the Holy Tongue, 
etc. (Leyden, 1593, 12mo); said to be the first Hebrew 
grammar in English. Respecting Udall and his works, 
see Fuller, Church History ; Hallam, Constitutional Hist. 
of England ; D' Israeli, Quarrels of Authors ; Lond. Quar. 
Rev. x, 104; (Lond.) Gent. Mag. XXII, i, 306; ii, 624; 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Chal- 
mers, Biog. Jct. 8. V. 


Udall, Nicholas, an English clergyman, was bom 
in Hampshire in 1504 (others say 1506); and was ad- 
mitted to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, June 18, 1520, 
where he became probationer fellow, Sept. 3, 1524. He 
wrote verses for the city of London pageant at the cor- 
onation of Anne Boleyn, May, 1533; took orders in the 
Church of England; and was made master of Eton 
School in 1534, In 1543 he was charged with complic- 
ity in the robbery of some college chapel plate, and for 
this is said by some to have been dismissed from the 
mastership of the school. He was vicar of Braintree, 
Essex, from 1537 to 1544; entered the service of queen 
Catherine Parr; in 1551 he became canon of Windsor; 
in 1552 was preferred to the rectory of Calbourne, Isle 
of Wight. He was appointed head - master of West- 
minster School in 1556; and died, according to some au- 
thorities, in December, 1556, but, according to a manu- 
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script note on a copy of Bale, in 1557. Udall was the 
author of several school-books, some poems, etc. See 
Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. y.; Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 


Udine, Giovanni da, an Italian painter (whose 
family name is variously called Manni, Nanni [ contrac- 
tions of Giovanni], and Ricamatore), was born at Udine 
probably in 1489. He became a pupil and afterwards 
an assistant of Raphael. On the sacking of Rome he 
fled to his native city; was afterwards engaged by the 
Medici in Florence; and returned to Rome in the pon- 
tificate of Pius IV, where he died, 1561. He painted 
The Holy Virgin and Infant Christ, at Udine; and two 
Scripture Histories, in the archiepiscopal palace, Udine. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of Fine Arts, s. v. 


Udine, Girolamo da, another painter of Udine, 
Italy, flourished about 1540. Little is known of him, 
There is an altar-piece, The Coronation of the Virgin, in 
the Church of San Francesco, Udine, bearing his signa- 
ture. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of Fine Arts, S. v. 


Udine, Martino da, called Pellegrino di San 
Daniello, an Italian painter, was born, according to some 
authorities, at Udine about 1480; others say at the 
‘Castle of San Daniello, about ten miles distant. He 
studied with Giovanni Bellini during that artist’s resi- 
dence at Udine. Martino died about 1545. He exe- 
cuted many works for the churches and public buildings 
at Udine and San Daniello, among which are, St. Joseph, 
with the Infants Christ and St. John, in the cathedral at 
Udine :— Virgin, with secerul Female Suints and St. John 
the Buptist, an altar-piece in the Church of Santa Maria 
-di Battuti :—several trescos of the Life of Christ, in the 
Church of San Antonio, San Daniello. See Spooner, 
Biog. Hist. of Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Udu, an Accadian deity, and possibly the same with 
the Assyrian Samas, god of the sun.—Lenormant, Chald. 
Mugic, p. 17. 


Udur (the destruction), in Norse mythology, was one 
of the daughters of Auger and Ran. 


Udvarde, THe Councit oF, was held in 1309, un- 
der Charles I, king of Hungary, and Thomas, archbish- 
op of Strigonia. It was decreed, 

1. That the angelical salutation should be rung out at 
noon, or at the close of the day. 

2. That the inhabitants of Buda should pay some im- 
post which they had endeavored to evade. 

4. The constitutions of cardinal Gentil were read, and 
an order made that a copy should be sent to every prel- 
ate, to use in his own diocese; the other regulations 
have perished. 


See Mansi, Concil. Suppl. iii, 335. 


Ueberweg, FRIEDRICH, a German historian of 
philosophy, was born near Solingen, Rhenish’ Prus- 
sia, Jan. 22, 1826. He studied at Gottingen and Ber- 
lin, was tutor at the university from 1852 to 1862, 
-and was appointed professor of philosophy at Königs- 
berg in the latter year. He died there, June 7, 1871. 
He wrote, The Development of Consciousness by Teach- 
ers (Berlin, 1853) :—System der Logik und Geschichte 
der logischen Lehren (Bonn, 1857; 8d ed. 1868; Eng- 
lish transl. by Thomas Lindsay, Lond. 1871) :—Grund- 
riss der Geschichte der Philosophie von Thales bis auf 
die Gegenwart (Berlin, 1862-66, 3 vols.; English trans). 
‘by Geo. S. Morris, N. Y. and Lond. 1874, 2 vols.) :— 
Hist. of Philosophy (N. Y. 1876) :—and other minor 
works. 


U’ël (Heb. Ul’, DNAN, will of God, accord. to Ge- 
sen., but for Abuel | God is father], accord. to Fürst; 
Sept. OVNA v. r. Gund, Vulg. Uel), a “son” of Bani who 
divorced his Gentile wife atter the Captivity (Ezra x, 
34). B.C. 458. 


Ughelli, FERDINANDO, an Italian ecclesiastical his- 
torian, was born at Florence, March 21,1595. After pur- 
suing his studies with credit, he took the habit of the 
-Cistercians, and held several honorable posts in the or- 

X.—RR 
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der. He was appointed abbot of Tre Fontane at 
Rome, procurator in his province, and counsellor to 
the Congregation of the Index. Popes Alexander VII 
and Clement IX esteemed Ughelli, and gave him a 
pension of five hundred crowns. He refused offers 
of several bishoprics. He died May 19, 1670. His 
principal work is Jtalia Sacra, sive de Episcopis 
Ftaliæ, et Insularum Adjacentium, etc. (Rome, 1642- 
62, 7 vols. fol.; reprinted, Venice, 1717-22, 10 vols.): 
—also Lives of the Cardinals of the Cistercian Order, 
etc. 


Uginda is a festival of praying observed among 
the Cheremisses, before harvesting-time, as an occasion 
for asking the special blessing of the god Ageberen for 
an abundant harvest. 


Ugolino, Buaisio, a Jewish convert of Venice, born 
in 1748, is best known as the editor of a stupendons 
work under the title Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum 
complectens Selectissima Clarissimorum Virorum Opus- 
cula, in quibus Veterum Hebreorum Mores, Leges, Insti- 
tutu, Ritus Sacri et Civiles Illustrantur (Venet. 1744-69, 
34 vols. fol.). This Thesaurus contains what the title 
indicates. The republic of learning of the 17th and 18th 
centuries is here represented. The names of Buxtorf, 
Trigland, Witsius, Goodwin, Hottinger, Pfeiffer, Sigoni- 
us, Rhenferd, Bonfrere, Seiden, Lowth, Reland, Huet, 
Bochart, Cellarius, Prideaux, Clavering, Opitz, Van Til, 
Carpzov, Saubertius, Spencer, Deyling, Wagenseil, ete., 
are found among the contributors to the Thesaurus, 
which forms a library in itself. Of course most of the 
works of the authors mentioned are published separate- 
ly, but, being scarce, this Thesaurus will always be pe- 
rused with great profit by such as have the good luck 
to be near great libraries which can afford to keep this 
stupendous work on their shelves. Besides the scholars 
mentioned above, the editor himself has largely contrib- 
uted to this work. His translations of the Midrashim 
and some of the Talmudical treatises, found in vol. xiv, 
XV, Xvi, xvii, xviii, XIX, Xxv, are of great importance. 
The following is a general index of the contents: 

Vol, i treats of sacred seasons among the Jews. 


Vol. ii, iii, and iv treat of Jewish antiquities. 

Vol. v and vi relate to sacred geography. 

Vol. vii, viii, ix, x, xi, xii, and xiii bear upon the taber- 
nacle, Temple, priesthood, and all matters connected with 
the same. 

Vol. xiv, xv, xvi, and xvii contain translations of the 
Midrashim, snch as Mechilta, Siphra, Siphre, Pesikta, and 
of Tosaphoth, or additions to the Talmud. 

Vol. xviii, xix, and xx contain translations of different 
Talmudical treatises. l 

Vol. xxi treats of the synagogue, rites, phylacteries, and 
prayers of the Jews. 

ol. xxii treats of Jewish sects and proselytes. 

Vol. xxiii treats of Gentile deities. . 

Vol. xxiv treats of Jewish theocracy. 

Vol. xxv, xxvi, and xxvii treat of Jewish civil law. 

Vol. xxviii treats of Jewish, Samaritan, and Phenician 
coinage. 

Vol. xxix treats of vestments. 

Vol. xxx has reference to the rites of marriage, divorce, 
and of Biblical medicine. 

Vol. xxxi and xxxii treat of Hebrew poetry and musical 
instruments. 

Vol. xxxiii relates to mourning and burial rites and 
usages. 

ol. xxxiv forms a fourfold index to the whole, giving 
an Index Auctorum, m S. Scripture, Dictionum He- 
braicarum, and Rerum et Verborum. 


A complete list of the contents of the single volumes is 
given by Meusel, Bibliotheca Historica, I, i, 118-42; 
and Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. (B. P.) 


Uhland, Lupwic JosEPH, a German doctor and 
professor of theology, was born at Tübingen, May 15, 
1722, where he also died, Dec. 15, 1803. He wrote, De 
Hist. Restauratt post Diluv. Orbis ab Exitu Noe ex Arca 
usque ad Disperstonem Gentium (Tub. 1761) :—De Or- 
dine Vaticintorum, que in Sedecim Prophet. Scripta Ex- 
tant, Chronologico (ibid. 1778) :—Annotationes ad Loca 
quedam Amosi, Imprim. Historica (ibid. 1779-80) :— 
Annotationes in Hosece Cap. iii (ibid. 1787); Cap. v, v, 
1-3 (ibid. 1789); Cap. vt, 4-11; vii, 1-6 (ibid. 1790); Cap. 
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viii (ibid. 1791); Cap. ix (ibid. 1792) :— Dissertatio Exe-| a negative importance, and their place is rather iu the- 


getica in Hugg. it, 1-9 (ibid. 1789). See Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Literatur, i, 225-226, 230, 553; ii, 810; 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud, iii, 457 sq. (B. P.) 


Uhle, Aucust Grore, a Protestant theologian of 
Germany, was born Jan. 16, 1737, at Brunswick. He 
studied theology and philosophy at Helmstedt. For a 
time he instructed at the Orphanage in Brunswick, when, 
in 1770, he was called as pastor to the Church of St. 
/Egidius at Hanover. In 1793 the learned society at the 
Hague awarded to him the second prize for his disserta- 
tion De Jesu Christo Vero Det Filio; and in the same 

+ year he was made member of consistory and first court- 
‘preacher. In 1794 he was appointed general superin- 
4 tendent, and in 1801 he was honored with the doctorate 
by the Gottingen University. He died May 12, 1804. 
' Uhle was not only very well acquainted with the ancient 
_classical writers, but also with the writings of Hume, 
Robertson, Gibbon, Tillotson, Saurin, etc. In philosophy 
` he leaned more towards the system of Leibnitz and Wolf 
than that of Kant ; he was less satisfied with Fichte and 
Schelling. Among the German pulpit orators of the last 
century Uhle holds a prominent place. For his writings, 
see Döring, Deutsche Kanzelredner, p. 551. (B. P.) 


‘Uhlemann, FRIEDRICH, a German doctor and pro- 
fessor of theology, was born at Zeitz, Nov. 26, 1795, and 
died at Berlin, April 19, 1864. He is the author of He- 
bräische Sprachlehre ( Berlin, 1827 ):— Klementurlehre 
der syrischen Sprache (ibid. 1829; 2d ed. 1857; Engl. 
transl. by E. Hutchinson, N. Y. 1855 ): — Institutiones 
Lingue Samaritane: acced. Chrestomath, Samar. cum 
Glossario (Lips. 1837):—De Varia Cantici Canticorum 
Interpretandi Ratione ( Berlin, 1839 ):—Anleitung zum 
Uebersetzen aus dem Deutschen in das Hebräische (ibid. 
1839-41, 2 pts. ):—Symeon der erste Säulenheilige in 
Syrien und sein Einfluss auf die weitere Verbreitung des 
Christenthums im Orient ( Leips. 1846). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol, ii, 1861; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 457; Stein- 
schneider, Bibliog. Handb, p. 142. (B. P.) 


Uhlich, LEBERECHT, a German sectary, the head 
of the so-called Lightfriends (Lichtfreunde), was born 
` Feb. 27,1799, at Köthen, He studied theology at Halle 
from 1817 to 1820 under Wegscheider, was tutor at Kö- 
then, and in 1827 he went to Prussia as pastor in Pom- 
melte, near Schönebeck. In 1841 he organized the lib- 
eral preachers’ meetings at Gnadau, which finally led 
to the formation of the Society of the Protestant 
Friends, or Lichtfreunde. Uhlich became the spiritual 
head of this movement, and soon obtained adherents in 
different countries, especially in the north of Germany. 
He went from place to place for the purpose of pre- 
siding at the meetings held by his adherents, until, in 
1845, he was forbidden to leave his parish without per- 
mission. In the same year he was called to St. Catha- 
rine’s Church in Magdeburg, where he went on in his 
usual way. But his low views of Christianity brought 
him into conflict with his consistory, until he was finally 
suspended from his office in September, 1847. He now 
left the Church and put himself at the head of a free re- 
' ligious congregation at Magdeburg, where he labored 
- until March 23, 1872. Uhlich was a preacher of con- 
siderable popular eloquence and managing talent, sin- 
cere withal, and of an unblemished character; but his 
very low views of Christianity finally led him to a phi- 
lanthropico-pantheistic naturalism, which he presented 
in a popular manner before his audience. Speaking of 
the Dissenting sects in Germany, Dr. Schaff, with regard 
to the Lichtfreunde, says, “It is deeply humiliating 
that a superficial rationalism which was supposed to be 
dead and buried could create such a commotion in a 
state like Prussia, and on the classical soil of the Lu- 
theran Reformation. But the emptiest wagons often 
make the greatest noise” (Germany, its Universities, 
etc., p. 144). Of course it was only a noise, and hence 
as “for the development of the history of doctrines, the 
Protestant Friends,” as Hagenbach says, “have only 


transient story of the day than in the earnest history 
of religious truth” (Hist. of Doctrines, ii, 410). Uhlich 
wrote a great deal, and his publications consist. mainly 
of sermons and discourses, for which see Zuchold, Bibl.. 
Theol. ii, 13861 sq. See also his Autobiography (Magde- 
burg, 1872); Theologisches Universal-Lez. s.v.; Niedner, 
Kirchengeschichte, p.912 sq. (B. P.) 


Ujen, in Hindi mythology, was a celebrated king 
in the dynasty of the Children of the Moon. He was 
married to Marwa, who presented him with two daugh- 
ters, Mirkinda and Lashmene, two of the seven prin- 
cesses that became Krishna’s first wives. 


Ukko (the ancient or honorable) was the chief god 
of the Finns, “ the celestial old man,” “ the god of heav- 
en.” He was the first of the trinity composed of him- 
self, Wäinämöinen, and [Imarinen. He appeared some- 
times even as a first principle, whence his surname of 
Ylijumula, “ the supreme god.” In case of wounds, the 
secondary deities were resorted to for a cure; but, 
in order to complete and consolidate the work of 
the lesser divinities, the intervention of Ukko was 
needed. The cure of a wound needing the formation 
of new flesh was considered a regular act of creation, 
and therefore the help of the creative power himself 
was necessary. 


Ukkuma, the great spirit of the Esquimaux, a be- 
ing of infinite goodness, to whom they apply for the sat-. 
isfying of all their wants. 

Uknaz. See Kenaz 4. 

U’lai [many U’lat] (Heb. Ulay’, "D438 [in pause 
DIN], probably Pehlvi Am-Halesh, i. e. “pure water;” 
Sept. OvAat; Theodotion, O¥BadrA ; Vulg. Ulai) is men- 
tioned by Daniel (viii, 2, 16) as a river near Susa, where 
he saw his vision of the ram and the he-goat. It has 
generally been identified with the Fulæus of the Greek 
and Roman geographers (Marc. Heracl. p. 18; Arrian, 
Exp. Al. vii,7; Strabo, xv, 3,22; Ptolemy, vi, 3; Pliny, 
H. N. vi, 31), a large stream in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of that city. This identification may be safely al- 
lowed, resting as it does on the double ground of close 
verbal resemblance in the two names, and complete 
agreement as to the situation. The Eulsus has been 
by many identified with the Choaspes, which is un- 
doubtedly the modern Kerkhah, an affluent of the Ti- 
gris, flowing into it a little below Kurnah. By others 
it has been regarded as the Kuran,a large river con- 
siderably farther to the eastward, which enters the Khor 
Bamishir, near Mohammerah. Some have even sug- 
gested that it may have been the Shapur or Sha’ur, a 
small stream which rises a few miles N. W. of Susa, and 
flows by the ruins into the Dizful stream, an affluent 
of the Kuran. 

1. The general grounds on which the Eulzus has 
been identified with the Choaspes, and so with the 
Kerkhah (Salmasius, Rosenmiiller, Wahl, Kitto, etc. ), 
are the mention of each separately by ancient writers as 
“the river of Susa,” and, more especially, the state- 
ments made by some (Strabo, Pliny) that the water of 
the Eulsus, by others (Herod., Athenzus, Plutarch, Q. 
Curtius) that that of the Choaspes, was the only water 
tasted by the Persian kings. Against the identification 
it must be noticed that Strabo, Pliny, Solinus, and Poly- 
clitus (ap. Strabo, xv, 3, 4) regard the rivers as distinct, 
and that the lower course of the Eulseus, as described by 
Arrian (Exp. Al. vii, 7) and Pliny (H. N. vi, 26), is such 
as cannot possibly be reconciled with that of the Ker- 
khah river. 

· 2. The grounds for regarding the Eulzeus as the Ku- 
ran are decidedly stronger than those for identifying it 
with the Kerkhah or Choaspes. No one can compare 
the voyage of Nearchus, in Arrian’s Indica, with Ar- 
rian’s own account of Alexander’s descent of the Eulseus 
(vii, 7) without seeing that the Eulseus of the one nar- 
rative is the Pasitigris of the other, and that the Pasi- 
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tigris is the Kuran is almost universally admitted. In- 
deed, it may be said that all accounts of the lower Eu- 
lzeus—those of Arrian, Pliny, Polyclitus, and Ptolemy— 
identify it, beyond the possibility of mistake, with the 
lower Kuran, and that so far there ought to be no con- 
troversy. The difficulty is with respect to the upper 
Eulzus. The Eulæus, according to Pliny, surrounded 
the citadel of Susa (vi, 27), whereas even the Dizful 
branch of the Kuran does not come within six miles of 
the ruins. It lay to the west, not only of the Pasitigris 
(Kuran), but also of the Coprates (river of Dizful), ac- 
cording to Diodorus (xix, 18,19). So far, it might be 
the Shapur, but for two objections. The Shapur is too 
small a stream to have attracted the general notice of 
geographers, and its water is of so bad a character that 
it could never have been chosen for the royal table 
(Geograph. Journ, ix,70). There is also an important 
notice in Pliny entirely incompatible with the notion 
that the short stream of the Shapur, which rises in the 
plain about five miles to the N.N.W. of Susa, can be the 
true Eulæus. Pliny says (vi, 31) the Eulseus rose in 
Media, and flowed through Mesobatene. Now, this is 
exactly true of the upper Kerkhah, which rises near 
Hamadan (Ecbatana), and flows down the district of 
Mahsabadan (Mesobatene). 

The result is that the various notices of ancient writ- 
ers appear to identify the upper Eulzus with the upper 
Kerkhah, and the lower Eulsus, quite unmistakably, 
with the lower Kuran. A recent survey of the ground 
has suggested a satisfactory explanation. It appears 
that the Kerkhah once bifurcated at Pai Pul, about 
twenty miles north-west of Susa, sending out a branch 
which passed east of the ruins, absorbing into it the 
Shapur, and flowing on across the plain in a S.S.E. di- 
rection till it fell into the Kuran at Ahwaz ( Loftus, 
Chaldea and Sustuna, p. 424, 425). Thus, the upper 
Kerkhah and the lower Kuran were in old times united, 
and might be viewed as forming a single stream. The 
name Eulzus (Ulai) seems to have applied most prop- 
erly to the eastern branch stream from Pai Pul to 
Ahwaz; thestream above Pai Pul was sometimes called 
the Eulzus, but was more properly the Choaspes, which 
was also the sole name of the western branch, or present 
course, of the Kerkhah from Pai Pul to the Tigris, The 
name Pasitigris was proper to the upper Kuran from its 
source to its junction with the Eulæus, after which the 
two names were equally applied to the lower river. 
The Dizful stream, which was not very generally 
known, was called the Coprates. It is believed that 
this view of the river names wil) reconcile and make in- 
telligible all the notices of them contained in the an- 
cient writers. It follows from this that the water 
which the Persian kings drank, both at the court and 
when they travelled abroad, was that of the Kerkhah, 
taken probably from the eastern branch, or proper Eu- 
læus, which washed the walls of Susa, and (according 
to Pliny) was used to strengthen its defences. This 
water was, and still is, believed to possess peculiar light- 
ness (Strabo, xv, 3, 22; Geograph. Journ. ix, 70), and is 
thought to be at once more wholesome and more pleas- 
ant to the taste than almost any other. 

See Porter, Travels, ii,412; Kinneir, Persian Empire, 
p. 100-106; Sir H. Rawlinson, in Geograph. Journ, ix, 
84-93; Layard, ibid. xvi, 91-94; Loftus, Chaldea and 
Sustana, p. 424-431. ; 

U’lam (Heb. Ulam’, DDAN, porch; Sept. OvA ap V. T. 
occasionally Aiàépu), the name of two Hebrews, 

L. First named of the two sons of Sheresh and father 
of Bedan in the Gileadite posterity of Manasseh (1 
Chron. vi, 16,17). B.C. cir. 1618. 

2. The first-born of Eshek among the descendants of 


king Saul, and the ancestor of one hundred and fifty 
valiant archers (1 Chron. viii, 39,40). B.C. cir. 588. 


Ulber, CHRISTIAN SAMUEL, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Aug. 26, 1714, at Landshut, 
in Silesia. He studied at Jena; was appointed pastor 
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at Heinersdorf, in Silesia, in 1737; in 1741 he was 
called to his native place, and in 1757 to Hamburg, 
where he died Aug. 27, 1776. Ulber was not only a 
man of great learning, but also a good pulpit orator. 
His numerous writings are more of an ascetical nature, 
valuable indeed for their time, but less so now. They 
aré enumerated in Döring, Gelehrte Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, iv, 547 sq. (B. P.) 


Ulenberg, Caspar, a Roman Catholic priest of 
Germany, was born of Lutheran parents in 1549, at 
Lippstadt. He studied at Wittenberg. At Cologne 
he succeeded in bringing back a cousin of his, who had 
become a Roman Catholic, to the Lutheran Church ;. 
but in 1572 they both joined the Catholic Church, and 
Ulenberg was appointed teacher at Cologne. In 1575 
he received holy orders, was appointed pastor at Kaisers- 
werth, and in 1583 was made canon of the Church of St.. 
Swibertus. From 1593 to 1615 he stood at the head of 
the gymnasium in Culogne, where he died as pastor of 
St. Cunibert’s, Feb. 16, 1617. He is the author of Dre 
Psalmen Davids in allerlei teutsche Gesangreimen gebracht 
(Cologne, 1582; 5th ed. 1709). See Koch, Gesch. des 
deutschen Ktrchenliedes, ii, 442 sq. (B. P.) 


Ulfilas (Ulphilas, Ulfila, or Wulfila, prob. = 
Vulfila, or “ wolfkin”), a Gothic bishop, was born among 
the Goths in 310 (or 311, or 313), and is believed to 
have belonged to a family of Cappadocian Christians 
whom the Goths had carried into captivity (Philostorg, 
Hist, Eccles.ii, 5). Having mastered the Gothic, Greek, 
and Hebrew languages, he became bishop of the Goths 
in 341, and (according to Auxentius) in 348 settled, with 
permission of the emperor Constantius, in Moesian ter- 
ritory, near Nicopolis. He propagated among his peo- 
ple the love of letters, formed an alphabet of twenty- 
four characters, based on the Greek, and translated into 
Meeso-Gothic the whole Bible, excepting Kings. Ul- 
filas was a semi-Arian, subscribed to the Creed of Rimini 
in 359, was at the Synod of Constantinople in 360, and 
died while attending the Gcumenical Council of 381. 
Ulfilas’s Bible was constantly used by the Gothic people 
so long as they maintained their nationality, but in the 
9th century it disappeared. In the latter part of the 
16th century, Arnold Mercator discovered in the Abbey 
of Werden a fragment containing the four gospels. It 
was the so-called Codex Argenteus, written with silver 
letters on purple parchment. It is now preserved at 
Upsala, Sweden. Another fragment, containing nearly 
all the epistles of St. Paul, was discovered in 1818 on 
some palimpsests by cardinal Mai and count Castiglioni: 
in the Lombardian monastery of Bobbio, and published 
at Milan (1819-39). See Gornic VERSION. Among 
its recent editors and commentators are Gabelenz, Löbe,. 
Massmann, and Stamm. A new edition by Bernhardt 
appeared at Halle in 1876. See Bessel, Veber das Leben 
des Ulfilas und die Bekehrung der Gothen (1860); Waitz, 
Ueber das Leben und die Lehre des Ulfila (1840). 


Ulfruna, in Norse mythology, was one of the nine- 
beautiful giant-maidens, and became mother of the god. 
Heimdal, the guard of heaven. 


Ulin, Jony, a minister of the Methodist Episcopat 
Church, was born in Virginia in 1792 or 1798. After 


‘preaching ten or eleven vears as a local preacher, he 


was admitted to the Ohio Conference in 1826. He died 
of the cholera, near New Richmond, O., July 13, 1833. 
Success attended his ministry. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, ii, 276. 

Ulius, in Greek mythology, was a surname of A pollo. 
It is uncertain whether he carried this name as a god 
of destruction or preservation. To him Theseus made 
an oath conditioned upon his safe return from Crete. 


UVa (Heb. Ulla’, NY, yoke or burden; Sept. 'ONá 
v.r. 'QAá; Vulg. Olla), a descendant of Asher (perhaps 
the son of Jether or Ithran), and the father of four sons 
esteemed among the valiant chiefs of the tribe (1 Chron. 
vii, 39). B.C. apparently cir. 1014. 


ULLAN MACHAITA 


Ullan Machaite2, in the religion of the Lamaites, 
‘was a sect calling themselves the Red-caps. They do 
not recognise Dalai-Lama as their head, but have their 
own chief, Bogdo Lama. The sovereignty belongs to 
the emperor of China. 


Ulidra, in the superstition of the Norwegians, was 
the name of the river deity upon whom depended suc- 
cess and blessing in fishing. His favor was sought in 
like manner to that of Nipen. 


Uller, in Norse mythology, was the son of the 
beautiful golden - haired Sif, second wife of Thor; 
not by Thor, however, but through a former union. 
Uller is renowned as a good protector and an ex- 
cellent hunter, and walks upon scales, which are in- 
dispensable in Norway, with great alacrity, so that 
no one is competent to keep up with him, for which 
he is called Weida As, the hunting Asa. In the 
legend of Uller, that he was made king subsequent 
to Odin’s banishment from Asgard, eventually, how- 
ever, was himself banished, and slain by the victori- 
ously returning Odin, the latest appendix is quite evi- 
dent. 


Ullmann, KARL, an eminent German doctor and 
professor of theology, was born March 15, 1796, at Epfen- 
bach, in the Palatinate, and studied at the University of 
Tübingen, where he formed an intimate friendship with 
Uhland, Pfizer, and Schwab. In 1819 he took his de- 
` gree as doctor of philosophy, and commenced his pro- 
fessional career at Heidelberg with lectures on exegesis 
and Church history. For ten years he stayed at Heidel- 
berg and published during this period, Der zweite Brief 
Petri kritisch untersucht (Heidelb. 1821) :— Ueber den 
durch W. Fr. Rinck aus armen. Uebersetzung bekannt 
gemachten dritten Brief Pauli an die Corinther (ibid. 
1823) :—De Hypsistariis (ibid. eod.) :—Gregory of Nazi- 
anzum (Darmstadt, 1825; 2d ed. 1867), which, as Dr. 
Schaff says, is “the most complete work on the life and 
doctrines of this eminent divine of the ancient Greek 
Church, who, for his able defence of the Nicene faith 
and the divinity of Christ, was emphatically styled the 
‘Theologian.’” In 1828, together with his friend Um- 
breit (q. v.), he also commenced the publication of the 
well-known Studien und Kritiken, which has been be- 
fore the public ever since, and is still one of the ablest 
and most learned theological journals of Germany. For 
the first volume of this journal Ullmann wrote an essay 
on the Sinlessness of Jesus, which was afterwards printed 
separately, and published in its seventh edition in 1863 
(Eng). transl..by S. Taylor, Edinb. 1870). “In its im- 
proved form,” says Dr. Schaff, “it must certainly be 
numbered among the most valuable contributions to 
the apologetic literature of the Church, and is better 
calculated, in our judgment, to satisfy an inquiring and 
well-cultivated mind on the claims of our holy religion 
than many large volumes on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. It shows the way by which the author him- 
self found the truth, and by which many a theological 
student of Germany has since escaped the whirlpool of 
rationalism and pantheism. . .«. It is impossible to read 
this book attentively without being edified as well as 
instructed, and overwhelmed with the glory of the only 
begotten of the Father that shines through the veil 
of his flesh upon the eye of faith and enlightened rea- 
son.” In 1829 Ullmann was called to Halle, and for 
about seven years he lectured, besides Church history, 
on symbolics and dogmatics; and in 1836 he returned 
again to Heidelberg as professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory and Church councillor, and spent there the best 
years of his manhood. When, in 1853, Ullmann was 
elected to the prelacy, or the highest ecclesiastical dig- 
nity of the Evangelical Church, in the grand-duchy 
of Baden, he withdrew from the academic chair and 
took his residence at Carlsruhe, devoting his whole en- 
ergy to the affairs of the Church. In connection with 
his like-minded colleague, the learned Dr. Bähr, au- 
thor of Symbolism of the Mosaic Worship, he faith- 
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fully endeavored to build up the Protestant Church of 
Baden, which was deeply undermined by theological 
rationalism and political red-republicanism. When, 
however, the liberal element became too strony, he re- 
tired in 1861 from all public affairs, and died Jan. 12, 
1865. 

Ullmann, starting from the school of Schleiermacher 
and Neander, was at first somewhat latitudinarian in 
doctrine and too compromising in disposition, but he 
grew with the better spirit of the age in orthodoxy 
and evangelical sentiment. Thus he not only took 
part, while at Halle, in the efforts made against the 
still existing remnant of rationalism, but also used all 
means at the General Synod, which met at Carlsruhe 
in 1855, to have the ratipnalistic catechism heretofore 
in use replaced by a better one constructed on the basis 
of the small Lutheran and Heidelberg catechisms. 
Similar reforms he introduced with regard to the litur- 
gy and the common school-books. But more than 
through his ecclesiastical reforms, he acquired a last- 
ing reputation by a number of works “equally distin- 
guished for solid and well-diffused historical informa- 
tion, comprehensive views, calm and clear reflection, 
dignified and conciliating tone, and masterly power of 
exhibition.” Besides those already mentioned, we name 
his Historisch oder Mythisch (Hamburg, 1838), in which 
he brings out the signification of Christ’s personality 
under a historical point of view, as an unanswerable ar- 
gument to the infidel work of Strauss on the life of 
Jesus :—Das Wesen des Christenthums (ibid. 1845; 5th 
ed. 1865), with a critical appendix on Feuerbach’s in- 
famous book on the essence of Christianity :—De Be- 
ryllo Bostreno ejusque Doctrina Commentatio (ibid. 
1835). But his main work, which has assigned to him 
a rank among the first Church historians of the present 
century, is his Reformers before the Reformation (1841- 
42, 2 vols., forming also a part of Clark’s Foreign Theo- 
logical Library). This work “is certainly one of the 
strongest historical arguments for the Reformation 
that have yet been presented. ... What Flacius at- 
tempted in a crude form in the infancy of Protestant 
historiography, and with an unmeasured polemical zeal 
against the Romanists of his age, Ullmann has carried 
out with all the help of modern erudition, in the calm, 
truth-loving spirit of an impartial historian, and with 
full acknowledgment of the great and abiding merits 
of Catholicism as the Christianizer and civilizer of the 
barbarian nations of the Dark Ages. With him the 
Reformation is not so much a rebellion as the flower 
and fruit rather of the better and deeper life of Chris- 
tianity that slumbered in the maternal bosom of me- 
diæval Catholicism. This, it seems to us, is the no- 
blest and strongest historical vindication of it” (Schaff). 
In these two volumes special attention is paid to the 
German and Dutch forerunners of the Reformation from 
the 13th to the 15th century, who are treated with ex- 
haustive minuteness of detail. Here we find trustworthy 
and carefully sifted information on the life and theol- 
ogy of John Goch, John Wessel, the Brethren of the 
Common Life, and the various schools of the mystics, 
Ruysbroek, Suso, Tauler, Thomas à Kempis, the anony- 
mous author of the curious tract on German theology, 
and Staupitz, the patron and early friend of Luther. 
The latter and principal part of the second volume con- 
tains the author’s former monograph on John Wessel 
(Hamburg, 1834) in an improved form which leaves 
but little to be added. “ But the work of Ullmann, al- 
though very satisfactory as far as it goes, does not ex- 
haust the general subject, which would require two or 
three additional volumes. He leaves out of view the 

| important preparatory movement of Wycliffe and the 
| Lollards in England, of Huss and the Hussites in Bo- 
hemia, of Savonarola in Italy, and of what is generally 
called the Revival of Letters and Classical Learning 
by such men as Erasmus, Reuchlin, Agricola; not to 
speak of the more negative preparation of the Refurma- 
tion by the anti-Catholic sects of the Middle Ages, es- 
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pecially the Waldenses and Albigenses” (Schaff). Be- | 
sides these works there are a number of essays from his 

pen in the Studien und Kritiken, and other treatises 

published separately. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1365 

sq.; Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v.; Theologisches Uni- 

versal- Lexikon, 8. v.; Schaff, Germany, its Universities, 

etc, p. 345 sq.; Beyschlag, Dr. Carl Ullmann (Gotha, 

1867); Schenkel, A Ugemeine kirchliche Zeitschrift (1867), 

p. 87 fol.; Kurtz, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (Mi- 

tau, 1874), ii, 384 sq. (B. P.) 


Ulphilas. See ULFILas, 


Ulric or AUGSBURG, in the 10th century, occupied a 
noteworthy position among his contemporaries both as 
a prince and a prelate. He was born about A.D. 890 at 
Augsburg, educated at St. Gall, and ordained to his bish- 
opric Dec. 28, 923. In accordance with the custom of 
his time, he followed with his retainers the standards 
of the emperors Henry I and Otto I. He was influen- 
tial in securing an armistice between Henry and his re- 
volted son duke Liutulf in 954, and in the following 
vear he won great fame by a successful defence of Augs- 
burg against the Magyars. He was equally zealous in 
the erection and adorning of churches and chapels, and 
in the restoration of cities, castles, dwellings, and lands. 
His bounty was long the only support of impoverished 
priests and retainers, In the administration of his dio- 
cese he was accustomed to make journeys of visitation 
to dispense justice, confer absolution, and examine the 
official conduct and private life of his clergy. He great- 
ly increased the number of festivals and the pomp with 
which they were observed, and he was eminently zeal- 
ous in the collection of relics. He was, in brief, a thor- 
ough exponent of the piety of his age, and also a fine 
specimen of the militant churchman. ‘Towards the 
close of his life he became more thoroughly an ascetic 
than before, and assumed the Benedictine habit. He 
died July 4,973. Soon after his decease, it was re- 
ported that miracles were wrought upon persons who 
visited his grave, and his memory and remains were ac- 
cordingly highly venerated in Augsburg and vicinity. 
Provost Gerhard, who had been Ulric’s constant com- 
panion in the closing years of the bishop's life, wrote a 
Life, in which many of these wonders are mentioned ; 
and Ulric’s successor in the bishopric, Liutulf, persuaded 
pope John XV to canonize their author. The bull to 
this effect was issued in February, 993, and is noteworthy 
as the first clearly authenticated document which marks 
the transition from a saint-worship which grew natu- 
rally out of the excellences of character in Christians, 
to a saint-worship established by decree of the pope. 

Ulric’s name is mentioned in connection with the 
authorship of several writings, but without satisfactory 
proof. The tirst is entitled Nicolao Domino et Putri S. 
Rom. Eccl. Provisori V. [some MSS. have G.] solo No- 
mine Episc. Amorem ut Filius, Timorem ut Servus, in 
Martene et Durand, A mpliss. Collectio, p. 449-454. It 
was first printed by Flacius in 1550, and afterwards in- 
corporated with his Catalogus Testium Veritatis. The 
second is a Sermo Synodalis Paroch. Presbyt. in Synod. 
Enuntiandus, on which comp. Vogel, Ratherius von Ve- 
rona (Jena, 1854), i, 343, note. The last is an Epist. de 
Vita Notingt Episc. Constantiensis. The best source on 
Ulric is the biography translated by Gerhard (983-993), 
and published by Waitz in Monum. Scriptores, iv, 377 
sq. The latter also gives a list of later and dependent 
lives. Comp., in addition, Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. 
Bened. Sec. V ; and Braun, Gesch. d. Bischöfe v. Augsburg 
(Augsb. 1813), pt. i. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Ulrich, the name of a Swiss family noted for the 
theological learning of several of its members. 

1. Jean Jacques (1) was born at Zurich in 1569, 
and died there in 1638. He was educated at the schools 
of his own country, and afterwards at Middelburg, Leip- 
sic, Wittenberg, and Tübingen, and occupied different 
chairs of theology at Zurich, where he published vari- 
ous Biblical and historical works in Latin. 
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2. JEAN JACQUES (2) was born at Zurich in 1683, 
and died there in 1731. He studied at his native 
schools, and also at Bremen, Franeker, and Leyden, and 
afterwards occupied a chair in the University of Zurich. 
He wrote, besides sermons and commentaries, two or 
three historical works in Latin. 

3. JEAN GASPAR was born at Zurich in 1768, and 
died there in 1795. He studied at his native place, 
and at Utrecht and Bremen, and, after travelling in 
Germany and the Netherlands, was engaged in ecclesi- 
astical labors and Oriental studies. Besides sermons 
and dissertations, he wrote one or two historical works 
in French. 

4. JEAN RODOLPHE was born at Zurich in 1728, and 
died there in 1795. He was professor in the gymnasi- 
um there from 1763, and pastor in 1769, and was eminent 
for his piety and public sentiment. He left several ser- 
mons and ascetic works. See Biographie Universelle, s.v. 


Ulrick, Henry, a German engraver, who flourished 
at Nuremberg from about 1590 to 1628. He engraved 
some portraits, etc., among which were twelve circular 
prints, one of them a Crucifixion. See Spooner, Biog. 
Hist, of Fine Arts, 8 v. 


Ulster, Synop or, the chief body of Presbyterians 
in the North of Ireland. See PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH- 
ES, No. 7. 


Ultimate Appeal ro SCRIPTURE AUTHORITY. 
It is the opinion of some persons that a considerable 
portion of the essentials of Christianity is not to be 
found in Scripture, but in a supplementary tradition, 
which is to be sought in the works of those early fa- 
thers who were orthodox. Others, again, utterly op- 
pose such notions; and, independently of the consid- 
eration that upon such a theory the foundations of a 
Christian’s faith and hope become inaccessible to near- 
ly the whole of the laity, and to much the greater part 
of the clergy, they reject the system on its own account. 
They acknowledge the authority of no private individ- 
ual, ancient or modern, in a question of doctrine. With 
true respect fur all who are entitled to it, and with 
a just acknowledgment of the valuable instruction to 
be derived from their works, they yet consider that, 
be they of what age or of what country they may, 
anti-Nicene or post-Nicene. Popish or Protestant, they 
are not to stand with them, as Christians, in place 
of the Holy Scriptures; or, as Christian ministers, 
in place of their own Church. See Farirn, Rute 
OF. 


Ultor (the Avenger), in Roman mythology, was a 
surname of Mars, in whose honor a temple was built 
by Augustus for the revenge upon the murderers of 
Julius Ceesar. 


Ultramontanists (from ultra montes, “beyond 
the mountains”), the name applied to those who recog- 
nise the papal claim of supremacy over every part of 
the Church, as well as over every sovereign within its 
boundaries; and also, since 1870, to those who accept 
the decrees of the Vatican Council. Ultramontanism 
dates from Gregory VII, who propounded the following 
claims: “Quod solus papa possit uti imperialibus in- 
signiis; quod solius papse pedes omnes principes deos- 
culentur; quod illi liceat imperatores deponere; quod 
a fidelitate iniquorum subjectos potest absolvere.” 
These views are principally maintained in the Italian 
peninsula, but it is the tone generally adopted by Eng- 
lish seceders. The free action of national churches is 
wholly superseded by such pretensions. The theory 
has apparently grown up from the feudal relations of 
the papacy as a temporal power. An assertion of au- 
thority so incompatible with catholic liberty aroused 
opposition on the other side of the Alps, in the Gallican 
and German churches, and in the Swiss cantons. Bel- 
larmine’s statements are important as regards papal 
infallibility. He sets forth the opinion of divines in 
fuur propositions: (1) “The Roman pontiff ruling any 
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point, even in an cecumenical council, may be guilty of 
heresy, and of teaching others heresy—which has de 
Jacto happened;” (2) “The Roman pontiff may be 
heretical and teach heresy, if he rule anything apart 
from synodical assistance, and this has happened de 
Sacto ;” (3) “The pope cannot be in any way heretical, 
nor teach heresy publicly, even though he rule any 
point on his own responsibility alone;” (4) That 
“whether the pope can be heretical or not, he can rule 
nothing heretical as a point to be believed by the 
whole Church.” After the Council of Constance the 
question of the direct or indirect power of the papacy 
over states and sovereigns became the chief point of 
dispute, and everywhere assumed a national character. 
In Germany Febronius (bishop Hontheim) wrote a pow- 
erful work against Ultramontanism; and in 1786, at 
the Convention of Ems, the archbishops of Mentz, 
Treves, Cologne, and Salzburg denounced it. In Italy 
its chief opponent in the last century was Scipione 
Ricci, bishop of Pistoja, who convened a synod in that 
city, September, 1786, and promulgated disciplinary de- 
crees and a doctrinal exposition favoring extreme Gal- 
licanism and Jansenism. These were partially con- 
tirmed, April 23, 1787, by an assembly of the bishops of 
Tuscany, but were condemned by Pius VI, in the dog- 
matic bull Auctorem fidei, Aug. 28, 1794. 

The practical influence of Ultramontane theories was 
greatly reduced during the reconstruction of southern 
Europe that attended the career of Napoleon I, who 
paid little regard to the papal claims; but the princi- 
ples were still maintained, and on the Bourbon restora- 
tion they were reasserted, 

Among modern assertors of the Ultramontane theory 
the most strenuous are English Romanists, especially 
neophytes. Among Continental writers are bishop 
Ziegler, Dus katholische Glaubensprincip ; Carové, Die 
alleinseligmachende Kirche ; Der Papst im Verhdltniss 
zum Katholicismus; and the abbé Lamennais in his 
journal Z’ Avenir. Perhaps the work of greatest in- 
fluence is Mohler’s Symbolik (1832). For a fuller ac- 
count of the controversies to which the claims of Ultra- 
montanism have given rise, see IMMACULATE CONCEP- 
TION; INFALLIBILITY; PAPACY. 

Uma, in the epic and Puranic mythology of India, 
is one of the principal names of the consort of Siva. 
She is also called Durgd, Devi, Kali, Parvati, Bhavani ; 
while there are many more belonging to her of less fre- 
quent occurrence, as Katyayani, Ambika, Haimavati, 
Siva, etc. She was the younger of two sisters (Ganga 
being the older), and was so beautiful that she remain- 
ed thirty-six thousand years in the embrace of Siva, 
her husband. She was, however, barren, and inflicted 
upon all the gods the curse of remaining childless. She 
also cursed the earth, making it constantly subject to 
change, and to be the wife of many husbands. In great 
anxiety, the gods now all turned to Brahma, who prom- 
ised that heaven should not be depopulated, and that 
Uma’s elder sister, Ganga, should, by Siva, become moth- 
er of a son who should command the heavenly hosts in 
the great Demon-war. Thus it happened that Ganga 
became pregnant by Siva, and so also Uma, where- 
upon the latter became reconciled and withdrew the 
curse. Though the popular creed regarded Uma far 
more as the type of destruction than as that of divine 
wisdom, yet the works devoted to her praise never fail 
to extol her also as the personification of the highest 
knowledge. The myths relating to this goddess, who 
is worshipped in various parts of India—particularly in 
Bengal—are met with in the great epic poems and Pu- 
ranas, in poetical works such as the Kumarasambhava, 
and in modern popular compositions. She is as Kali 
(q. v.) the favorite divinity of the Thugs. See Moor, 
Hindu Pantheon; Muir, Original Sanscrit Texts (Lond. 
1863), vol. iv; the Harivansa, translated by Langlois 
(Paris, 1834-35); and the Markandeya Purdna, in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, edited by Rev. K. M. Banerjea (Cal- 
cutta, 1862). 
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Kali (after the figure in een Mythology of the Hin- 
8). 


Umbraciilum (a little shade), an altar canopy, 
more generally called the ciborium (q. v.). 


Umbreit, FRIEDRICH WILHELM CARL, an eminent 
doctor and professor of theology of Germany, was born 
April 11, 1795, at Sonneborn, near Gotha. He studied at 
Gottingen, where Eichhorn instructed him in Oriental 
languages. In 1818 he took his degree as doctor of phi- 
losophy, and commenced his academical career as a pri- 
vate lecturer at Göttingen. In 1820 he was called to 
Heidelberg as professor of theology and philosophy, where 
he became intimately connected with Ullmann, Rothe, and 
others; and where he also died, April 26, 1860. Umbreit 
possessed a poetical nature, and was, as he himself ac- 
knowledged, untit for ecclesiastico ~ political questions. 
His piety had nothing to do with dogmatical hairsplit- 
ting; his faith in the living personal God, as he revealed 
himself in Christ, his Son, and in the immortality—these 
were the only positions which he would not suffer to be 
attacked. He wrote, Commentatio exhibens Histor. Emi- 
rorum al Qmrah ex Abulfeda (Gott. 1816) :—Koheleths, 
des weisen Königs, Seelenkampf (Gotha, 1818) :—Coheleth 
Scepticus de Summo Bono (ibid. 1820): — Was bleibt? 
Zettgemdsse Betrachtungen des Königs und Predigers Sa- 
lomo, ete. Hamburg, 1849) :—Salomons Lied von der Liebe 
(Gött. 1820; 2d ed. Heidelberg, 1828) :— Erinnerung an 
das Hohelied (Heidelberg, 1839) :—Das Buch Hiob (ibid. 
1824; 2d ed. 1832) :— Commentar über die Spriiche Salo- 
mos (ibid. 1826):— De Veteris Testam. Prophetis, Cla- 
riss. Antiquiss. Temporis Oratoribus (ibid. 1833):— 
Christl. Erbauung aus dem Psalter (Hamburg, 1835; 2d 
ed. 1848) :— Der Knecht Gottes (ibid. 1840) :— Practtscher 
Commentar über die Propheten des alten Bundes (ibid. 
1841-46, 4 vols.; Daniel and Jonah are wanting) :—Die 
Sünde, Beitrag zur Theologie des A. T. (Gotha, 1853) :— 
Der Brief an die Romer. auf dem Grunde des A, T. aus- 
gelegt (ibid. 1856), Besides these works, he wrote con- 
tributions to the Studien und Kritiken, Herzog’s Real- 
Encyklop., etc. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theolog. ii, 1367; 
Fürst, Aibl. Jud. iii, 459; Kitto, Cyclop. s. v.; Herzog, 
Real - Encyklop. xvi, 628 sq.; Theolog. Universal - Ler. 
S. v.; Schenkel, Allgem. kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1860, vi, 
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11 sq.; Mühlhäuser, in the Neue evangel. Kirchenzei- | proach of him, robs him of his glory, is a contradiction 


dung, 1860, p. 23; Zittel, in the Allgemeine Kir ‘chenzeitung, 
1860. p. 54; Winer, Handbuch der theolug. Literatur, i, 


11, 82, 206, 212, 213, 215; ii, 355; Diestel, Geschichte des | 


A.T. cider christl, Kirche (Jena, 1869), p. 658, 666, 668 
8q.,774, 784; Kurtz, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (Mi- 
tau, 1874), ii, 316. (B. P.) 


Umbrella, in ecclesiastical ceremony, ts borne over 


bishops and priests during solemn processions at coun- | 


cils, and at other high solemnities, especially during 
processions of the blessed sacrament. The name was 
also applied to a kind of baldacchino of red velvet, with 
golden summits, erected in 1550 over the altar of Win- 
chester College. See Lee, Gloss. of Liturg, Terms, 8. v.; 
Walcott, Sac. Archeol. s. v. 


Um/’mah (Heb. Ummah’, a3, union, as often; 


Sept.’Appd v.r.’Apyw or 'Apxóß, Vulg. Amma), a town 
-of the tribe of Asher, mentioned between Achzib and 
Aphek (Josh. xix, 30). Its site was evidently unknown 
éo Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast, s. v. “ Amma”), Dr. 
Thomson suggests (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1855, p. 822) that 
it may be the modern village Aolum, situated on the 
coast about five miles E.N.E. of Ras en-Nakurah, and 
-described by him as a large ruin with excellent water 
and fig-trees (Land and Book, ii, 156). The Kefr Am- 
mieih suggested by Keil (Comment. ad loc.) is quite be- 
yond the boundaries of the tribe. 


Umuruk, a title of the Chaldæan goddess Belit. 


Umvin, Joun Harpine, a Welsh Congregational 
‘minister, was born at Meldrith, Jan. 6, 1818, and com- 
menced his ministry with village preaching. Find- 
ing Belthom a prosperous field for labor, he settled with 
that people, erected a commodious chapel, and built 
up a large congregation. His uprightness of character 


and consistent walk in life won for him a large circle | 


-of true friends. He died April 11, 1867. 
Cong. Year-book, 1868, p. 297. 


Unam Sanctam (the one holy, i. e. . Church) is the 
name of the famous papal bull published Nov. 18, 1302, 
so called from its first two words. 
ble statement occurs, “ We declare, define, and pronounce 
‘that subjection to the Roman pontiff is for every hu- 


See (Lond.) 


| 








to his will, and a contempt of his authority.” The 
causes of unbelief are Satan, ignorance, pride, and sen- 
suality. The danger of it is great; it hardens the heart, 
fills with presumption, creates impatience, deceives with 
error, and finally exposes to condemnation (John iti, 11). 

Naturalistic unbelief is that which is indifferent and 
opposed to revelation, ‘The unbelief of reuson is the 
making our reason independent of its own needs—the re- 
nunciation of the faith of reason. See Charnock, Works, 
ii, 601; Case, Sermons, ser. 2; Porteus, Sermons, vol. i, 
ser.2; Owen, Reasons of Faith; Hannam, Compendium, 
ii, 26; Churchill, Essay on Unbelief; Buck, Theol. Dict. 
s.v.; Fleming and Krauth, Vocab. of Phil. Sciences, 8. v. 


Unbloody Sacrifice, a theological term to desig- 
nate the holy sacrifice of the altar. 


Unchangeableness or Gop. 
oF Gop; IMMUTABILITY. 


Uncial Letters—so called as being an inch (Lat. 
uncia) long—characters of a large and round form used 
in some ancient MSS. The earliest furm of an alpha- 
bet is its capitals, and the oldest Greek and Latin MSS. 
are written entirely in capitals. Uncial letters, which 
began to take the place of capitals in the middle of the 
5th century, differ from them in being composed of 
rounded and not straight lines, and exhibiting a ten- 
dency towards greater expedition in style. Uncial 
writing arose as writing on papyrus or vellum became 
common, the necessity for more rapid execution leading 
to the practice of curving the lines, Its being more 
easily learned than the cursive style was probably the 
cause of its becoming the favorite mode of writing books 
of importance among the monkish scribes: while legal 
instruments, which required greater despatch, were exe- 
cuted by professional scribes in a corrupted form of the 
Roman cursive hand. Uncial writing prevailed from 
the 6th to the 8th, or even 10th, century. The follow- 
ing specimens of uncial Greek and Latin writing are 
from a MS. of the four gospels and Acts of the Apostles 
in both languages, written early in the 6th century, and 


See ATTRIBUTES 


In this the memora- presented to the University of Cambridge by Theodore 


Beza in 1581. The passage is from John xxi, 19—“ sig- 
nifying by what death he should glorify God.” 


CHMENOONT! OIWOCANATCOAOZA cE ITONON 


Greek Uncials, 


SIGNIUFICA NSQUA MORTENONORIPIcAbIrd™ 


Latin Uncials. 


‘man being altogether of necessity for salvation.” It 
also affirms that there are two swords, a spiritual and 
material—the one to be employed by the Church, and 
the other for the Church under the direction of its head ; 
and that to deny the subservience of the latter to the 
former is to maintain the doctrine of two principles, and 
to fall into the heresy of the Manicheans, See Trench, 
Mediæval Church Hist. p. 282. 


IUnbelief, the refusing assent to testimony, the 
withholding of due belief. According to Kant, it is the 
withholding of assent to that which, though objective- 
ly insufficient as a ground of cognition, is subjectively 
sufficient as a ground of faith. Moral unbelief is the 
rejection of that which, though we cannot know it, is 
yet morally necessary, as faith in God, freedom, and 
immortality. “It includes,” says Dr. Guyse, “ disaffec- 
tion to God, disregard to his word, prejudices against 
the Redeemer, readiness to give credit to any other 
than him, inordinate love to the world, and preferring 
of the applause of men to the approbation of God.” 
“ Unbelief,” says Charnock, “is the greatest siu, as it is 
the foundation of all sin: it was Adam’s fìrst sin; it is 
asin against the Gospel, against the highest testimony; 
a refusal to accept of Christ upon the terms of the Gos- 
pel. It strikes peculiarly at God; is the greatest re- 


During the 6th and 7th centuries a transitional style 
of writing prevailed in Italy, and to some extent else- 
where, in which the letters approximated more nearly 
to the Roman cursive hand: this passed by a gradual 
transition into the minuscule manner, or small hand, 
which, from the beginning of the 10th century, became 
usual in MSS. See Silvestre, Universal Paleography 
(transl. and edit. by Sir F. Madden, Lond. 1850) ; Traité 
de Diplomatique, par deux Religieux Bénédictins de la 
Congrégation de St.-Maur (Paris, 1755). See Manu- 
SCRIPTS, 


Uncircumcised (>99, i. e having a foreskin, 
axpoBvoriay Exwy; and so drpoßvoria, the prepuce, 
alone, for “ uncircnmcision”), a word literally denoting a 
heathen among the Jews. So also it is sometimes used 
figuratively “of uncircumcised lips,” i. e. dull of speech, 
stammering, one whose lips still have, as it were, the 
foreskin, and are therefore too thick and large to bring 
out words easily and fluently (Exod. vi, 12, 30). So, 
likewise, “their ear is uncircumcised, ” shut up by a fore- 
skin (Jer. vi, 10); also “their uncircumcised heart, ” to 
which the precepts of religion and piety cannot pene- 
trate (Lev. xxvi, 41; Deut. x, 16; Jer. iv, 4; Ezek. xliv, 
9; Isa. vi, 10; Acts vii, 51; James i, 21; Col. ii, 13). 
So, also, “the foreskin of a tree,” i. e. uncircumcised 


UNCLEAN 


fruit, the fruit of the first three years, which by the law 
was to be regarded as unclean (Lev. xix, 23). See Cir- 
CUMCISION. 


Unclean (usually some form of the verb X29, 
which is the technical term for ceremonial pollution ; 
axaSaproc, impure; but occasionally MIMD, naked ; 
WIP, consecrated; 132, filth; Kode, common). In 
this article we treat of food prohibited by the Mosaic 
law, reserving defilements of the person for the follow- 
ing article. See CLEAN. 

The Jews were forbidden to eat things strangled, or 
dead of themselves, or through beasts or-birds of prey ; 
whatever beast did not both part the hoof and chew the 
cud; and certain other smaller animals rated as “ creep- 
ing things” (y8); certain classes of birds mentioned 
in Lev. xi and Deut. xiv, twenty or twenty-one in all; 
whatever in the waters had not both fins and scales; 
whatever winged insect had not besides four legs the 
two hind-legs for leaping; besides things offered in 
sacrifice to idols; and all blood or whatever contained 
it (save perhaps the blood of fish, as would appear from 
that only of beast and bird being forbidden [Lev. vii, 26]), 
and therefore flesh cut from the live animal; as also all 
fat, at any rate that disposed in masses among the in- 
testines, and probably wherever discernible and separa- 
ble among the flesh (iii, 14-17; vii, 23). The eating 
of blood was prohibited even to “the stranger that 
sojourneth among you” (xvii, 10, 12, 13, 14), an exten- 
sion which we do not trace in other dietary precepts; 
e. g. the thing which died of itself was to be given 
“unto the stranger that is in thy gates” (Deut. xiv, 21). 
As regards blood, the prohibition indeed dates from the 
declaration to Noah against “ flesh with the life thereof 
which is the blood thereof,” in Gen. ix, 4, which was 
perhaps regarded by Moses as still binding upon all 
Noah’s descendants. The grounds, however, on which 
the similar precept of the Apostolic Council, in Acts xv, 
20, 21, appears based, relate not to any obligation rest- 
ing still unbroken on the Gentile world, but to the risk 
of promiscuous offence to the Jews and Jewish Chris- 
tians, “Jor Moses of old time hath in every city them 
that preach him.” Hence this abstinence is reckoned 
among “necessary things” (ra éaavayxec), and “things 
offered to idols,” although not solely, it may be pre- 
sumed, on the same grounds, are placed in the same 
class with “blood and things strangled” (azéyeodat 
eOwXoIUTwy Kai aiparog Kai mviToù, ver. 28, 29). 
Besides these, we find the prohibition twice recurring 
against “seething a kid in its mother’s milk.” It is 
added, as a final injunction to the code of dietary pre- 
cepts in Deut. xiv, after the crowning declaration of 
ver. 21, “for thou art an holy people unto the Lord thy 
God ;” but in Exod. xxiii, 19; xxxiv, 26, the context 
relates to the bringing first-fruits to the altar, and to 
the “angel” who was to “go before” the people. To 
this precept we shall have occasion further to return. 

The general distinction of clean and unclean is rightly 
observed by Michaelis (Smith's Transl. art. ccii, etc.) to 
have its parallel among all nations, there being univer- 
sally certain creatures regarded as clean, i.e. fit for food, 
and the rest as the opposite (comp. Lev. xi, 47). With 
the greater number of nations, however, this is only a 
traditional usage based merely, perhaps, either on an 
instinct relating to health, or on a repugnance which is 
to be regarded as an ultimate fact in itself, and of which 
no further account is to be given. Thus Michaelis (as 
above) remarks that in a certain part of Germany rab- 
bits are viewed as unclean, i. e. are advisedly excluded 
from diet. English feelings as regards the frog and the 
snail, contrasted with those of Continentals, supply an- 
other close parallel. Now, it is not unlikely that nothing 
more than this is intended in the distinction between 
“clean” and “unclean” in the directions given to Noah. 
The intention seems to have been that creatures recog- 
nised, on whatever ground, as unfit for human food, 
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should not be preserved in so large a proportion as 
those whose number might be diminished by that con- 
sumption. The dietary code of the Egyptians, and the 
traditions which have descended among the Arabs, un- 
fortified, certainly dawn to the time of Mohammed, and 
in some cases later, by any legislation whatever, so far 
as we know, may illustrate the probable state of the 
Israelites. If the law seized upon such habits as were 
current among the people, perhaps enlarging their scope 
and range, the whole scheme of tradition, instinct, and 
usage so enlarged might become a ceremonial barrier,. 
having a relation at once to the theocratic idea, to the 
general health of the people, and to their separateness. 
as a nation. 

The same personal interest taken by Jehovah in his 
subjects, which is expressed by the demand for a cere- 
monially pure state on the part of every Israelite as in 
covenant with him, regarded also this particular detail 
of that purity, viz. diet. ‘Thus the prophet (Isa. lxvi,. 
17), speaking in his name, denounces those that “ sanc- 
tify themselves (consecrate themselves to idolatry), eat- 
ing swine’s flesh, and the abomination, and the mouse,” 
and those “which remain among the graves and lodge- 
in the monuments, which eat swine’s flesh, and broth 
of abominable things is in their vessels” (Ixv, 4} It 
remained for a higher lawgiver to announce that “ there- 
is nothing from without a man that entering into him 
can defile him” (Mark vii, 15). The fat was claimed 
as a burnt-offering, and the blood enjoyed the highest 
sacrificial esteem. In the two combined, the entire vic- 
tim was by representation offered, and to transfer either 
to human use was to deal presumptuously with the 
most holy things. But, besides this, the blood was es- 
teemed as “the life” of the creature, and a mysterious. 
sanctity beyond the sacrificial relation thereby attached 
to it. Hence we read, “ whatsoever soul it be that eat- 
eth any manner of blood, even that soul shall be cut 
off from his people” (Lev. vii, 27; comp. xvii, 10, 14); 
whereas the offender in other dietary respects was 
merely “unclean until even” (xi, 40; xvii, 15). Blood 
was certainly drunk in certain heathen rituals, especially 
those which related to the solemnization of a covenant, 
but also as a pledge of idolatrous worship (Psa. xvi, 4: 
Ezek. xxxiii, 25). Still there is no reason to think that. 
blood has ever been a common article of food, and any 
lawgiver might probably reckon on a natural aversion 
effectually fortifying his prohibition in this respect, un- 
less under some bewildering influence of superstition. 
Whether animal qualities, grosser appetites, and inhu- 
man tendencies might be supposed by the Hebrews. 
transmitted into the partaker of the blood of animals, 
we have nothing to show: see, however, Josephus, Ant.. 
ii, 11,2. See BLOOD. 

It is noteworthy that the practical effect of the rule 
laid down is to exclude all the carnivora among quad- 
rupeds, and, so far as we can interpret the nomenclature, 
the raptores among birds, ‘This suggests the question 
whether they were excluded as being not averse to hu- 
man carcasses, and in most Eastern countries.acting as 
the servitors of the battle-field and the gibbet. Even 
swine have been known so to feed; and, further, by their 
constant runcation among whatever lies on the ground,. 
suggest impurity, even if they were not generally foul 
feeders. Among fish, those which were allowed con- 
tain, unquestionably, the most wholesome varieties, save 
that they exclude the oyster. Probably, however, sea- 
fishing was little practiced by the Israelites; and the 
Levitical rules must be understood as referring back- 
ward to their experience of the produce of the Nile,. 
and forward to their enjoyment of the Jordan and its 
upper lakes. The exclusion of the camel and the hare 
from allowable meats is less easy to account for, save 
that the former never was in common use, and is gen- 
erally spoken of in reference to the semi-barbarous des- 
ert tribes on the eastern or southern border-land, some 
of whom certainly had no insuperable repugnance to his 
flesh; although it is so impossible to substitute any other 
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creature for the camel as the “ship of the desert” that 
to eat him, especially where many other creatures give 
meat much preferable, would be the worst economy 
possible in an Eastern commissariat—that of destroy- 
ing the best, or rather the only, conveyance in order 
to obtain the most indifferent food. The hare was 
long supposed, even by eminent naturalists, to rumi- 
nate, and certainly was eaten by the Egyptians, The 
horse and the ass would be generally spared from similar 
reasons to those which exempted the camel. As re- 
gards other cattle, the young males would be those uni- 
versally preferred for food, no more of that sex reach- 
ing maturity than were needful for breeding, while the 
supply of milk suggested the copious preservation of 
the female. The duties of draught would require an- 
other rule in rearing neat-cattle. The laboring steer, 
man's fellow in the field, had a life somewhat ennobled 
and sanctified by that comradeship. Thus it seems to 
have been quite unusual to slay for sacrifice or food, as 
in 1 Kings xix, 21, the ox accustomed to the yoke. 
And perhaps, in this case, as being tougher, the flesh 
was not roasted, but boiled. The case of Araunah’s 
oxen is not similar, as cattle of all ages were useful in 
the threshing-floor (2 Sam. xxiv, 22). Many of these 
restrictions must be esteemed as merely based on usage, 
or arbitrary. Practically, the law left among the al- 
lowed meats an ample variety, and no inconvenience 
was likely to arise from a prohibition to eat camels, 
horses, and asses. Swine, hares, etc., would probably, 
as nearly as possible, be exterminated in proportion as 
the law was observed, and their economic room filled 
by other creatures, Wunderbar (Biblisch-talm. Medi- 
cin, ii, 50) refers to a notion that “the animal element 
might only with great circumspection and discretion 
be taken up into the life of man in order to avoid de- 
basing that human life by assimilation to a brutal level, 
so that thereby the soul might become degraded, pro- 
faned, tilled with animal affections, and disqualitied for 
drawing near to God.” He thinks, also, that we may 
notice a meaning in “ the distinction between creatures 
of a higher, nobler, and less intensely animal organiza- 
tion as clean and those of a lower and incomplete or- 
ganization as unclean,” and that the insects provided 
with four legs and two others for leaping are of a high- 
er or more complete type than others, and relatively 
nearer to man. ‘This seems fanciful, but may, never- 
theless, have been a view current among Rabbinical 
authorities, As regards birds, the raptores have com- 
monly tough and indigestible flesh, and some of them 
are, in all warm countries, the natural scavengers of all 
sorts of carrion and offal. This alone begets an instinc- 
tive repugnance towards them, and associates them with 
what was befurehand a defilement. Thus to kill them 
for food would tend to multiply various sources of un- 
cleanness, Porphyry (Abstin. iv, 7, quoted by Winer) 
says that the Egyptian priests abstained from all fish, 
from all quadrupeds with solid hoofs, or having claws, 
or which were not horned, and from all carnivorous 
birds. Other curious parallels have been found among 
more distant nations. See ANIMAL. 

But as Orientals have minds sensitive to teaching by 
types, there can be little doubt that such ceremonial 
distinctions not only tended to keep Jew and Gentile 
apart, but were a perpetual reminder to the former that 
he and the latter were not on one level before God. 
Hence, when that economy was changed, we find that 
this was the very symbol selected to instruct Peter in 
the truth that God was not a “respecter of persons.” 
The vessel tilled with “fourfooted beasts of the earth, 
and wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the 
air,” was expressive of the Gentile world, to be put now 
on a level with the Israelite, through God’s “ purifying 
their hearts by faith.” A sense of this, their preroga- 
tive, however dimly held, may have fortified the mem- 
bers of the privileged nation in their struggle with the 
persecutions of the Gentiles on this very point. It was 
no mere question of which among several means of sup- 
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porting life a man chose to adopt, when the persecutor 
dictated the alternative of swine’s flesh or the loss of 
life itself; but whether he should surrender the badge 
and type of that privilege by which Israel stood as the 
favored nation before God (1 Macc. i, 63,64; 2 Mace. vi, 
18; vii, 1). The same feeling led to the exaggeration 
of the Mosaic regulations, until it was “unlawful for a 
man that was a Jew to keep company with, or come 
unto, one of another nation” (Acts x, 28); and with such 
intensity were badges of distinction cherished that the 
wine, bread, oil, cheese, or anything cooked by a hea- 
then was declared unlawful for a Jew to eat. Nor was 
this strictness, however it might at times be pushed to 
an absurdity, without foundation in the nature of the 
case. The Jews, as, during and after the return from 
captivity, they found the avenues of the world opening 
around them, would find their intercourse with Gentiles 
unavoidably increased, and their only way to avoid an 
utter relaxation of their code would lie in somewhat 
overstraining the precepts of prohibition. Nor should 
we omit the tendency of those who have no scruples to 
“ despise” those who have, and to parade their liberty 
at the expense of these latter, and give piquancy to the 
contrast by wanton tricks, designed to beguile the Jew 
from his strictness of observance, and make him, un- 
guardedly, partake of what he abhorred, in order to 
heighten his confusion by derision. One or two in- 
stances of such amusement at the Jew’s expense would 
drive the latter within the intrenchments of a univer- 
sal repugnance and avoidance, and make him seek the 
safe side at the cost of being counted a churl and a big- 
ot. Thus we may account for the refusal of the “ king’s 
meat” by the religious captives (Dan. i, 8), and for the 
similar conduct recorded of Judith (xii, 2) and Tobit 
(Tob. i, 11); and in a similar spirit Shakspeare makes. 
Shylock say, “I will not eat with you, drink with you, 
nor pray with you” (Merchant of Venice, act i, sc. iii). 
As regards things offered to idols, all who own one God 
meet on common ground; but the Jew viewed the pre- 
cept as demanding a literal objective obedience, and 
had a holy horror of even an unconscious infraction of 
the law: hence, as he could never know what had re- 
ceived idolatrous consecration, his only safety lay in to- 
tal abstinence; whereas Paul admonishes the Christian 
to abstain, “for his sake that showed it and for con- 
science’ sake,” from a thing said to have been consecrat- 
ed to a false god, but not to parade his conscientious 
scruples by interrogating the butcher at his stall, or the 
host in his guest-chamber (1 Cor. x, 25-29) ; and to give 
opposite injunctions would doubtless, in his view, have 
been “compelling the Gentiles to live as did the Jews” 
(tovdaiZey, Gal. ii, 14). See ALISGEMA. 

The prohibition to “ seethe a kid in its mother’s milk” 
has caused considerable difference of opinion among com- 
mentators. Michaelis (art. cecx) thought it was meant 
merely to encourage the use of olive-oil instead of the- 
milk or butter of an animal, which we commonly use in 
cookery, where the Orientals use the former, This wilk 
not satisfy any mind by which the clue of symbolism, 
so blindly held by the Eastern devotee, and so deeply 
interwoven in Jewish ritual, has once been duly seized.. 
Mercy to the beasts is one of the under-currents which 
permeate that law. ‘To soften the feelings and human- 
ize the character was the higher and more general aim. 
When Paul, commenting on a somewhat similar precept, 
says, “ Doth God care for oxen, or saith he it altogether 
for our sakes?” he does not mean to deny God’s care for 
oxen, but to insist the rather on the more elevated and 
more human lesson. The milk was the destined sup- 
port of the young creature: viewed in reference to it, 
the milk was its “life,” and had a relative sanctity re- 
sembling that of the forbidden blood (comp. Juvenal, xi, 
68, “Qui plus lactis habet quam sanguinis,” speaking of 
a kid destined for the knife). No doubt the abstinence 
from the forbidden action in the case of a young creature 
already dead, and a dam unconscious probably of its loss, 
or whose consciousness such a use of her milk could in 
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nowise quicken, was based on a sentiment merely. But 
the practical consequence, that milk must be foregone 
or elsewhere obtained, would prevent the sympathy 
from being an empty one. It would not be the passive 
emotion which becomes weaker by repetition, for want 
of an active habit with which to ally itself. And thus 
its operation would lie in indirectly quickening sympa- 
thies for the brute creation at all other times. The 
Talmudists took an extreme view of the precept, as for- 
bidding generally the cooking of flesh in milk (Mishna, 
Cholin, viii; Hottinger, Leg. Hebr. p. 117, 141). 

It remains to mention the sanitary aspect of the case. 
Swine are said to be peculiarly liable to disease in their 
own bodies. This probably means that they are more 
easily led than other creatures to the foul feeding which 
produces it; and, where the average heat is great, de- 
composition rapid, and malaria easily excited, this ten- 
dency in the animal is more mischievous than else- 
where. A meazel or mezel, from whence we have “ mea- 
sled pork,” is the old English word for a “leper,” and it 
is asserted that eating swine’s flesh in Syria and Egypt 
tends to produce that disorder (Bartholinus, De Morbis 
Bibl.c.viii; Wunderbar, p.51). But there is an indefinite- 
ness about these assertions which prevents our dealing 
with them scientifically. Meazel or mezel may well, in- 
deed, represent “leper,” but which of all the morbid 
symptoms classed under that head it is to stand for, 
and whether it means the same, or at least a parallel, 
disorder in man and in pig are indeterminate questions, 
See LEPER. The prohibition on eating fat was salubri- 
ous in a region where skin diseases are frequent and vir- 
ulent, and that on blood had, no doubt, a similar tenden- 
cy. The case of animals dying of themselves needs no 
remark: the mere wish to insure avoiding disease, in 
case they had died in such a state, would dictate the 
rule. Yet the beneficial tendency is veiled under a cer- 
emonial difference, for the “stranger” dwelling with the 
Israelite was allowed it, although the latter was forbid- 
den. Thus is their distinctness before God, as a nation, 
ever put prominently forward, even where more common 
motives appear to have their turn. As regards the an- 
imals allowed for food, comparing them with those for- 
bidden, there can be no doubt on which side the balance 
of wholesomeness lies. Nor would any dietetic econo- 
mist fail to pronounce in favor of the Levitical dietary 
code as a whole, as insuring the maximum of public 
health, and yet of national distinctness, procured, how- 
ever, by a minimum of the inconvenience arising from 
restriction. 

Literature.—Bochart, Hierozoicon; Forskal, Descrip- 
tiones Animalium, etc., que in Itinere Orientali Observa- 
vit, with his /cones Rerum Naturalium; and Rosenmül- 
ler, Handbuch der bibl. Alterthumskunde, vol. iv, Natural 
History, may be consulted on some of the questions con- 
nected with this subject; also, more generally, Mai- 
monides, De Cibis Vetitis; Reinhard, De Cilis Hebreo- 
rum Prohibitis, See Foov. 


Uncleanness (chiefly 7X20, used in the almost 
technical sense of Levitical defilement) is the term by 
‘which, in the law of Moses, is indicated that condition 
which caused the temporary suspension of a Hebrew 
man or woman from religious and social privileges as a 
subject of the Theocracy. 

1, About seventy specific cases of possible unclean- 
ness are described, and others implied. Various modes 
of classifying them have been resorted to. The old 
Jewish writers made two classes, according to the length 
of the ceremonial suspension. The lighter class em- 
braced the instances of uncleanness for the day; the 
heavier class, those of a longer period (Pesictha, in Ugol. 
xv, 1148; Maimonides, Constitutiones, in Ugol. viii, 58, 
where the contaminated of the lighter class is called 
D1 5420, de die lavandus ; comp. Lightfoot, Harm. of 


0. T. [Works by Pitman, ii, 122]; although he gives 
four classes, according to time). Other writers (see Cor- 
nelius à Lapide on Lev. xv, 22) make also two classes, 
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but on a different principle: “Duplex fuit immundities 
Hebr. Una erat peccatum, quia precepto Dei vetita, 
talis erat comedere carnes immundas, ‘Talis etiam erat 
pati lepram, etc. Altera non erat vetita, sed solum in- 
dicata et statuta, talis erat tangere leprosum, etc. Hæc 
non erant peccata, sed tantum inducebant irregularita- 
tem quandam.” Modern Jews profess to be bound only 
by the former of these classes. The threefold classifica- 
tion, however, which is indicated in the law of Moses 
itself seems to be most convenient, and is most com- 
monly adopted — (a) “Every leper;” (b) “Every one 
that hath an issue ;” (c) “ Whosoever is defiled by the 
dead” (see Numb. v,2). The lawgiver, no doubt, here 
refers to his own enactments in Leviticus, and under 
the three gencric phrases includes all the instances of 
uncleanness. | 

(1.) He begins with leprosy, the gravest of all in- 
stances. A minute diagnosis of this terrible malady in 
its ceremonial character, and the purification which the 
law prescribed, are given in Ley. xiii. See LEPROSY. 

(2.) Under the second head, of uncleanness from “ is- 
sues,” are included all those physical emanations or 
bodily discharges to which either sex is liable. They 
are described in their several details in the following 
passages: [1.] The woman’s periodical issues in Lev. 
xv, 19-24, and irregular issues in ver. 25-27. These 
were alike unclean in themselves (the former for seven 
days, the latter during the irregularity), and communi- 
cated uncleanness during the day alike to “ whosoever 
touched her,” “her bed,” or “anything that she sat 
on;” from which uncleanness they escaped “ at even” 
by washing their clothes and bathing. Any man who 
so far forgot decency as to lie with her and be stained 
with her menstrual] taint incurred an equally long de- 
filement as the woman herself, and like her communi- 
cated uncleanness to the bed whereon he lay. On the 
day after the cessation of her issue (the eighth) the 
woman, for her purification, was to bring two turtle- 
doves or two young pigeons, one for a sin-offering and 
the other for a burnt-offering, to the priest, who was to 
make atonement for her before the Lord. [2.] The is- 
sues of males, two sorts of which are mentioned in Lev. 
xv, 3, produced uncleanness with effects precisely sim- 
ilar to those of women (see ver. 4-12). This is not 
the place to discuss the nature of these male fluxes; 
Michaelis adduces strong reasons for disputing the gen- 
eral opinion, which denies that the Gonorrheu virulenta 
is referred to in the passage before us (Laws of Moses 
[Smith’s transl. ], art.ccxii). See Issux. The purifica- 
tion prescribed for men under this detilement is identi- 
cal with that for women (ver. 13-15). [3.] Sexual 
copulation, including conjugal intercourse, caused to 
both man and woman uncleanness “until the even,” 
from which they were to cleanse themselves and their 
garments by bathing and washing (ver. 16-18). [4.] 
The final result of the sexual act in childbirth produced 
a still more marked defilement (see Lev. xii), The 
mother’s uncleanness in this her puerperal state, on the 
birth of a boy, was identical in duration with that of 
her menstrual issues. Seven days was she unclean 
(ver. 2); on the eighth the child was circumcised (ver. 
3); after which the mother remained in private, ex- 
cluded from the sanctuary, during thirty-three days 
more (ver. 4). This period of forty days’ defilement 
was doubled in the case of the birth of a maid child 
(ver.5). The purification rites of the mother, however, 
were the same, whether observed at the end of the forty 
or of the eighty days. She brought a yearling lamb 
for a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon or turtle-dove 
for a sin-offering, unto the priest, that he might make 
atonement for her before the Lord, and she might be 
cleansed. In case of inability to bring the lamb, the 
substitution of another young pigeon or turtle-dove by 
the mother was allowed (ver. 6-8; comp. the Virgin 
Mary’s humbler offering in her “low estate,” Luke ii, 
22-24). In our general article on the Law or Moses, 
we had occasion to remark on the probable substratum 
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of moral and religious mystery which underlies much ! describes the interruption of the Nazarite’s vow by any 


of the ceremonial enactments. The havoc made by sin 
on our human race seems most strongly indicated by 
the fact that the normal and inevitable conditions of 
our natural life are affected with uncleanness. The 
gradations of pollution from conception to parturition, 
and their remarkable culmination in the birth of the fe- 
male child, are wonderfully significant of the original 
“transgression,” and of woman’s first and heavier share 
in it (1 Tim. ii, 14; comp. with Gen. ii, 6, 16, 17). 

The two periods in the mother’s purification are, 
however, different in character. “For seven days, im- 
mediately after she is brought to bed, she lies "23 
TINNA, ‘in the blood of her uncleanness; but the 
three-and-thirty following, M"MO D73, ‘in the blood 
of her purifying.’ Although the privacy continued to 
the mother. she was after the seven davs released from 
the ban of uncleanness, and did not communicate de- 
filement to others, as in the previous period of her per- 
fect isolation and disability. The old Jewish authori- 
ties are as usual very dogmatic on the point: ‘In Pe- 
sictha, col, 4, it is written, MTD “23. “in the blood 
of her purifying?” Mamy WD OS MSHI WD psy, 
“thongh she issue blood like a flood, yet is she clean.” ’ 
Nor doth she defile anything by touching it but what 
is holy” (Lightfoot, Ezerctit.on St. Luke | ed. Pitman), 
xii, 37). 

(3.) Equally noticeable, as might be expected, are the 
traces of this havoc as displayed in the various unclean- 
nesses of death—the third and last of our chapters of 
classification ; and herein we recognise the deeper im- 
plication of our human race in the ruin, above all other 
living beings. “ By the law of Moses,” says Lightfoot, 
“nothing was unclean to be touched while it was alive, 
but only man: a man in leprosy was unclean to be 
touched, and a woman in her separation; but dogs, 
‘swine, worms, etc., were not unclean to be touched till 
they were dead; and there were also different degrees 
herein; while touching a dead beast brought unclean- 
ness for a day, touching a dead man produced the un- 
cleanness of a week,” etc. (Harm. of O. T. as above). 
This gradation of defilement from contact with death 
is described—(a) In Lev, xi, 8, 11, 24, 26, 27, 31-35, 39, 
40; xvii, 15. (6) In Lev. xxii, 4-8. (c) In Numb. 
xix, 11, 14, 16. (d) In Numb. vi, 9. In the first of 
these four sections, the uncleanness arises from the dead 
bodies of animals, fishes, birds, and reptiles. It was the 
shortest in duration, lasting in every case only “ until 
even;” and it was to be terminated uniformly by the 
washing of the clothes. ‘The last statute, Lev. xvii, 15, 
prescribed ablution of the person also for “every soul 
‘that eateth that which died of itself, or that which was 
torn with beasts.” In the second section, the same de- 
filement is described as incidental to the priests, no less 
than to the laity, from which they must free themselves 
‘by ablution. So much for the minor uncleannesses 
from the dead. Our third and fourth sections contain 
the instances where the major disability of seven days 
is occasioned by contact with human dead: “ Whoso- 

ever toucheth one that is slain with a sword in the 
‘open fields, or a dead body, or a bone of a man,or a 
grave, shall be unclean seven days.” As the defilement 
was deeper, so was the mode of purification more elab- 
‘orate and solemn. For the details of the ceremony— 
the sacrifice of the red heifer without the camp; the 
sevenfold sprinkling of her blood before the tabernacle ; 
the utter consumption by fire of the slain animal; the 
-cedar-wood, hyssop, and scarlet cast into the burning 
mass; the gathering-up of the ashes; their mixture in 
running water for “ the water of separation ;” the sprink- 
ling of this water over the unclean person, on the third 
and the last of the seven days; his own washing of his 
clothes and bathing of his person, and his final cleansing 
on the evening of the seventh day—the reader will con- 
sult the 19th chapter of Numbers. Our fourth section 





sudden death happening in his presence. This mortali- 
tv “lost him” all the days of his vow which had tran- 
spired, and required for its own expiation also the usual 
hebdomad, on the last day of which he was to shave 
his head, and on the morrow bring two young pigeons 
or two turtles to the priest, that he might present them 
as a sin-offering and a burnt-offering as an atonement 
for the polluted. See PuRIFICATION. 

2. A few stray instances remain of a peculiar kind, 
which we proceed to class in a supplementary notice. 
(1.) We have then under this head, first, the cases of 
what may be called official uncleanness. [a.] The priest 
who superintended the holocaust of the red heifer was 
rendered unclean until evening by the part he took in 
the sacred rite; from this defilement he purified him- 
self by the washing of his clothes and the ablution of 
his person (Numb. xix, 7). This uncleanness was the 
more remarkable from the precautionary character of 
the law, which in other cases seemed strongly to aim 
at preserving the priests, as far as might be, from the 
incidence of ceremonial pollution (see Lev. xxi, 1-4). 
[b.] The man that burned the heifer was involved in 
the same defilement as the priest, from which he was © 
also extricated by a similar purification (Numb. xix, 8). 
[c.] So, again, the man who gathered the ashes of the 
consumed heifer was unclean until evening; but from 
this disability he was released by the lesser ceremony 
of simply washing his clothes (ver. 10). Similar in- 
stances of uncleanness, arising out of official routine, oc- 
cur in the ordinances of the Day of Atonement. [d.] 
The man who dismissed the scape-goat was to wash 
his clothes and bathe himself before returning to the 
camp (Lev. xvi, 26), and a like purification was re- 
quired of him who burned the bullock and the goat of 
the sin-offering (ver. 28). [e.] Under this head of 
official uncleanness, we may perhaps place the abnormal 
case of the Israelitish soldiers who slew the Midianites at 
the command of Moses (Numb. xxxi, 17). They were 
to remain outside the camp seven days; purify them- 
selves on the third and on the seventh day; cleanse 
their raiment, etc., with either fire or the water of sepa- 
ration, as the case might require, and on the last day 
wash their clothes (ver. 19, 20, 23, 24). 

(2.) Besides these cases of official uncleanness, we find 
one instance suz generis occurring in Deut. xxiii, 10, 11, 
which, with its purification, is thus described: “If there 
be among you any man that is not clean by reason of 
uncleanness that chanceth him by night, then shall he 
go abroad out of the camp . . . but when evening cometh 
he shall wash himself with water, and when the sun is 
down, he shall come into the camp again.” It may be 
observed that this case is not designated by the usual 
term MND; the phrase merely denotes its accidental 
character, mbsb-mapa mined. 

(3.) Our enumeration, to be complete, should include 
the aggregate uncleanness of the priest and his house- 
hold, and the nation (Lev. xvi); this was expiated by 
the grand ritual of the great Day of Atonement, for the 
imposing details of which ceremony we must refer the 
reader to our article on that subject. 

8. Some few historical instances of uncleanness, and 
more of purification, are mentioned both in the Old 
Test. and the New Test. As being, however, applica- 
tions only of some of the statutes which we have given 
above, we shall refrain from adducing them here, ex- 
cept one case, which is important because it led to the 
enactment of a proviso in the law. ‘There were cer- 
tain men, who were defiled by the dead body of a man, 
that they could not keep the Passover on that day.” 
They stated their difficulty to Moses and Aaron, the 
former of whom referred it to the Lord, and obtained 
from him a statute allowing a supplemental celebration 
of the Passover for such as were incapacitated in the 
manner in question or on a distant journey (Numb. ix, 
6-12). See PASSOVER. 
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In contrast with this relief was the inflexible penalty 
threatened against. all wilful neglect of the various rites 
of purification prescribed in the law. The fullest formula 
of this penalty occurs in Numb. xix, 20: “ The man 
that shall be unclean and shall not purify himself, that 
soul shall be cut off from among the congregation [or, 
as it runs in ver. 13, ‘from Israel’ ], because he hath de- 
filed the sanctuary of the Lord.” That this exctsion 
meant death is evident from Lev. xv, 31, and xx, 9 (see 
Michaelis, Laws of Moses [Smith’s transl. }, iv, 43, and 
Keil on Gen. xvii, 14). Jehovah, the theocratic king and 
holyeGod, who had his own ways of “ cutting off” the dis- 
obedient, is pleased to include in his sentence of excision 
the reason for its infliction—“ because he hath defiled 
the sanctuary of the Lord.” This is in direct accord- 
ance with the principle by which the Divine Legislator 
repeatedly sanctions his laws: “ Ye shall be holy ; for I 
the Lord your God am holy” (Lev. xix, 2, and frequent- 
ly elsewhere), and it was the recognition of these saint- 
ly duties which always characterized the pious Israel- 
ite. “God” (says the psalmist, Psa, lxxxix, 7) “is 
greatly to be feared in the assembly of the saints 
[m°wap, which is likewise the word used in the for- 
mula of Leviticus; the phrase onp >np3 also, 
which occurs in ver. 5 of this psalm, is the frequent 
designation of the political organization of the Israel- 
ites], and to be had in reverence of all them that are 
about him.” 

The Mosaic ritual on uncleanness illustrates much of 
the phraseology of the Psalms and the prophets, and 
(what is more) many statements in the New Test., not 
only in obvious comparisons, as in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but in oblique phrases, such as in Eph. v, 26, 
27, where the apostle, “speaking of Christ’s washing 
the Church, that he might present it to himself ‘ with- 
out spot or wrinkle,’ etc., seemeth tu allude to the Jews’ 
exceeding great curiousness in their washings for pu- 
rification” (Lightfoot, who quotes Maimonides in Mik- 
vaoth, III, iii, 297). 

In conclusion, we must refer to the notices of purifica- 
tion which occur in the New Test. These are of three 
kinds—(a) the legitimate instances, such as that of the 
Virgin Mary (Luke ii, 22), the leper (Mark i, 44), the 
Nazarite (Acts xxi, 23, 24), all of which make express 
reference to the law; (b) the unauthorized cases, such as 
the traditional and Pharisaical washings of the hands 
(Matt. xv, 2), and of tables, cups, and platters (Mark 
vii, 4), all which the Lord condemned in strong terms 
as superstitious encroachments on the divine law; (c) 
the doubtful cases, such as the case of those who came 
to Jerusalem to purify themselves before the Passover 
(John xi, 55), and the discussion mentioned in John iii, 
25. “Their controversy,” says Lightfoot, “was partly 
about the pre-eminence of the Judaical washings and 
the evangelical baptism—and here the Jews and John’s 
disciples were at opposition, and partly about the pre- 
eminence of John’s baptism and Christ’s—and here the 
Jews would hiss them on in the contestation” (Works 
[ed. Pitman ], v, 67). 

4, Our object in this article has been to collect the 
scriptural laws on uncleanness and purification, we 
have avoided the Jewish traditional doctrines. These 
may be discovered by the curious on such subjects by a 
careful use of the indexes to the works of Lightfoot, 
Schéttgen (Hore Heb. et Talmud. ), and Surenhusius 
(Mishna). Dr. Wotton, in his work on the Mishna (i, 
160-170), has analyzed the Seder Taharoth, or Order of 
Purvfications, which contains the authorized tradition 
on the subject of our article. “In this order,” says 
Wotton, “ more than in any of the rest, the true Phari- 
saical spirit which our blessed Lord so severely repre- 
hends in Matt. xv and Mark vii is plainly and fully 
seen.” We subjoin the names of the chief “titles” or 
sections of this order: 1. Kelim, vessels; 2. Ohaloth, tents 
—treating of pollutions from the dead; 3. Negaim, 
plagues—of leprosy ; 4. Parah, the red heifer; 5. Taha- 
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roth, purifications — relating to lesser uncleannesses 
which last but a day; 6. Mikvaoth, collections of water 
for the cleansing baths, etc.; 7. Niddah, menstrual pol- 
lutions; 9. Zabim, men that have seminal unclean- 
nesses; 10. Tibbul Yom, washed by day (see above); 
and 11. Yadaim, hands—the constitutions in which 
title have no foundation in the written law. See 
TALMUD. 


Uncles, JosEPH, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born Feb. 17, 1812, in Anne Arundel County, Md. 
He was converted when about eighteen vears old ; fol- 
lowed school-teaching for some time in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; graduated at Alleghany College in 1838; 
labored two years as professor of moral science in 
Madison College, Uniontown, Pa., and subsequently as 
principal of Woodsfield Academy, O., and at Meadville. 
In 1843 he joined the Erie Conference, and labored suc- 
cessively at Greenville, Randolph, Forestville, Portland, 
Jamestown, Silver Creek, Northeast, and Painesville. 
In 1854 Mr. Uncles was prostrated by disease, and re- 
tired to Meadville. where he spent two years as a su- 
perannuate, and where. after two vears’ labor at Sha- 
ron, he died, Nov. 12, 1858. He was devout, energetic, 
and eminently successful. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
ferences, 1859, p. 198; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 
S. V. 


Unconditioned Election. See ELECTION or 
GRACE. 


Unction (anointing), an ecclesiastical ceremony 
which consists in the application of sacred oil to a per- 
son orthing. In the Roman Catholic Church there are 
several of these ceremonies, which are described below. 
See ANOINTING. 

1. Unction of an Altar.—This consists in anointing 
with holy oil the five crosses of an altar-slab by the 
bishop who consecrates it. The Latin formula is as fol- 
lows: “Consecretur et sanctificetur hoc sepulchrum. In 
nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Pax huic 
domui.” This rite has been abolished in the Church of 
England since the Reformation. See CHRIsM. 

2. Unetion of the Baptized._Some, but not all, of the 
ancient ritualists mention an unction preceding bap- 
tism, and used by way of preparation for it. It was 
called ypiow pvorikoù édaiov, the “unction of the mys- 
tical oil.” It was consecrated by the bishop, with the 
prayer that “God would sanctify the oil in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and grant it spiritual grace and effica- 
cious power, that it might be subservient to the remis- 
sion of sins, and the preparation of men to make their 
profession in baptism, that such as were anointed there- 
with, being freed from all impiety, might become wor- 
thy of the initiation according to the command of his 
only begotten Son.” Men were thus anointed that they 
might be partakers of the true olive-tree, Jesus Christ ; 
and the exorcised oi] was a symbol of their partaking 
of the fatness of Christ, and an indication of the flight 
and destruction of the adverse power. See Bingham, 
Christ, Antiq. bk. xi, ch. ix, § 2,3. See BAPTISM. 

3. Unction of the Confirmed.—This is anointing with 
holy oil those confirmed. In the Roman Church the 
formula runs thus: “Signo te signo crucis; et confirmo 
te chrismate salutis, In nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti, Amen.” In the Church of England 
this rite was abolished at the Reformation, and in the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, as well as the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States, no unction is- 
now used, See CONFIRMATION. 

4. Unction of a Priest —This is anointing with holy 
oil a person promoted to the priesthood. This rite is 
peculiarly Latin. When using the holy oil, the bishop- 
who ordains prays thus: “Consecrare et sanctificare 
digneris, Domine, manus istas per istam unctionem et 
nostram benedictionem. Amen. Ut qusecumque bene- 
dixerint benedicantur,et queecumque consecraverint con- 
secrentur, et sanctificentur, in nomine Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi. Amen,” ‘There is no such consecration in the 
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Greek form for bestowing the priesthood. See Consk- 
CRATION, 
5. Unction of the Sick, See EXTREME UNCTION. 


UNCTION, Extreme. See EXTREME UNCTION. 


UNCTION 1n PREACHING is that gracious assistance 
of the Holy Spirit which quickens the mental powers, 
gives a glow to the feelings, and imparts such a spirit- 
ual tone to the preaching of the Word as renders it effi- 
¢acious in making the truth convincing and authorita- 
tive. See Spirit (HOLY), BAPTISM OF. 

Undergird (iročtwvvvp, lit. to gird under the 
breast, 2 Macc. ili, 19; comp. Ælian, V. H. x, 22), a 
naval term employed (Acts xxvii, 17) to designate the 
act of passing cables around the middle of a ship in or- 
der to strengthen it (so Polybius, xxvii, 3,3; Appian, 
Bell. Civ. v, 91; Plato, Rep. p. 616). See SHIP. 

Underhill, James Evan, an English Wesleyan 
missionary, was a native of Staffordshire. He was ap- 
pointed to Jamaica, W. I., by the Conference of 1817. 
His diligence in study and knowledge of Methodist doc- 
trine and di8cipline qualified him to give instruction and 
manage wisely the affairs of his charges. He died of 
fever at Morant Bay, Jamaica, Sept. 24, 1821. in the 
twenty-seventh year of his age. He was much beloved 
by his people. See Minutes of Wesleyan Conference, 
1822. 

Undersetter (9M3, Lathéph, a shoulder, as usually 
rendered), an appendage to the laver (q. v.) in the Tem- 
ple of Solomon (1 Kings vii, 30,31), consisting, according 
to Keil (Comment, ad loc.) of props running up from the 
body of the vehicle and holding the basin between them. 


Underwood, Alvan, a Congregational minister, 
was born at West Woodstock, Conn., Sept. 8, 1777. He 
graduated at Brown University in 1798, studied theology 
with Rev. Dr. Sanger, and was ordained pastor in his na- 
tive place in 1801, dismissed in 1833, and thereafter sup- 
plied for nearly ten years vacant churches, particularly 
those in Westford and South Killingly, and finally, for 
a year or more, his former charge in Woodstock, where 
he died, April 4, 1858. He published a few sermons and 
tracts, See Cong. Quarterly, 1861, p. 355. 


Underwood, Henry Beman, a Congregational 
minister, son of Rev. Almon Underwood, was born at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1839. He studied at 
Monson Academy, Mass., graduated from Williams Col- 
lege in 1862, and from Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1865, after having spent two vears in the Union 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained at Ringwood, 
IlL, Jan. 19, 1866, and was acting pastor there until the 
following vear, when he began preaching at East Long- 
meadow, Mass., remaining two years. His next field 
of labor was Marlborough, N. H.; then Baxter Springs, 
Kan. In 1871 he was installed pastor of the church at 
Hillsborough Bridge, N. H., in which position he re- 
mained for one year and four months. The last charge 
which he filled was at Algona, Ia., where he became 
acting pastor in 1873, and died Sept. 2, 1875. See Cong. 
Quarterly, 1876, p. 436. 


Underwood, Joseph, a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Bradford, Vt., Oct. 2, 1796. He ac- 
quired his preliminary education at Kimball Union 
Academy from 1817 to 1820, and at Chesterfield Acad- 
emy in 1821, and graduated from Bangor Theological 
Seminary in 1824. His ordination occurred at New 
Sharon, Me., and he was pastor there from 1826 to 1831, 
During 1827-30 he was also serving as acting pastor at 
Industry. In this latter office he served the Church at 
North Augusta from 1832 to 1833. He was installed 
pastor at Williamsburgh, Me., in 1833, and remained 
there two vears, during which time he was also acting 
pastor at Sebec. The two vears following he served as 
a home missionary in Foxcroft, Dover, Atkinson, Milo, 
and Bradford, when he was reinstalled at New Sharon, 
Feb. 22, 1837, remaining there two and a half years. At 
Millport and Veteran, N. Y., he was installed pastor in 
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1841, and was dismissed in 1843. As acting pastor, he 
preached at Hardwick, Vt., for two years, and then, in 
December, 1846, he was installed there, continuing in 
charge until February, 1858. During the following 
year he was acting pastor at Burke, Vt.; from 1860 to 
1866 at Barnet; and from 1870 to 1872 he again served 
the Church at Burke. After the last date he resided, 
without charge, at Hardwick, of which town he was a 
representative in the Vermont Legislature in 1856, 
1868, and 1869. He died July 27, 1876. See Cong. 
Quarterly, 1877, p. 426. 


Undine (from unda,“ wave”), in medieval super- 
stition is a water-sprite, corresponding nearly to the 
nymphs of classical mythology. Paracelsus has given 
several minute rules what to do and how to act when 
one has happened to marry an Undine, and Friedrich 
de la Motte Fouqué has treated the subject in a German 
tale entitled Undine. 


Ungal-. Several of the water-gods of the ancient 
Accadian mythology have names beginning with Un- 
gal, as Ungal-aba, “the king of the wave;” Ungal-a- 
abba, “the king of the sea;” Ungal-ariada, “the king 
of the river.” See Lenormant, Chald, Magic, p. 184. 

Ungchan, JoHN. See JOHN, PRESTER. 


Unger, SALomon GOTTLOB, a Protestant divine of 
Germany, was born April 25, 1752, at Nieder-Pdéllnitz, 
near Weida, and died June 16, 1818, at Colleda, in Thu- 
ringia. He wrote, Anmerkungen über den Horus oder 
von der Weissagung Davids und der Starke ihres Be- 
weises fiir die Gottlichkett und Messianitat Jesu (Leips. 
1784) :— De Auctoritate Librorum V. T. in Familia Dei 
(ibid. 1785) :—Die Schriften des alten Bundes, etc. (ibid. 
1787) :—De Thermis Sidonis Jos, xi, 8, et xiii, 6, Memo- 
ratis Pauca Disp. (ibid. 1803) :—Lutherus Auctoritatem 
Librorum Mosis apud Christianos Vindex (ibid.). See 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 461; Winer, Handb. der theol. Li- 
teratur, i, 820, ii, 811. (B. P.) 

Ungewitter, REINHARD CHRISTOPH, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born at Marburg, Jan. 25, 
1715. He studied in his native place, and when twen- 
ty-one years old he publicly defended his dissertation 
De Studio Prophetico sobrie Instituendo. After com- 
pleting his studies, he went to Cassel in 1736, and until 
the year 1778 he was actively engaged in pastoral du- 
ties. While on a visitation in his function as superin- 
tendent and member of consistory, he was paralyzed, and 
was thus deprived of the power of speech. Although 
unable to preach, vet he performed the duties connected 
with his ecclesiastical position, and died Dec. 31, 1784. 
He published, Erklärung des Briefes des heiligen Jakobs 
(Lemgo, 1754) :—Commentatio de Theologo Tempori Ser- 
viente (Hersfeldise, 1755) :— Versuch einer freien Ueber- 
setzung der beiden Briefe. Petri und der drei Briefe Jo- 
hannis (Frankfort, 1757) :— Predigten über wichtige 
Glaubenswahrheiten und Lebenspflichten (Cassel, 1780-81, 
2 vols.). See Döring, Gelehrte Theologen Deutschlands, 
iv, 551 sq. (B. P.) 

Unhallowed Uses. In the consecration of a 
church or chapel among the Episcopalians, the building 
is said to be separated henceforth “ from all unhallowed, 
ordinary, and common uses.” The word “ unhallowed,” 
as here used, does not mean simply such things as are 
morally evil, impure, and contrary to the spirit of re- 
ligion, which is the popular sense, but strictly all such 
purposes as are not hallowed, made sacred, and conse- 
crated to holy purposes.— Stanton, Dict. of the Church, 
S. V. 


Uniates are Eastern Christians in external com- 
munion with the see of Rome, and are most numerous 
in those provinces which formerly belonged to Poland. 
When Sigismund III was elected to the crown of Po- 
land, being a zealous agent of the Jesuits, he at once 
took measures for reconciling the Polish Church to 
Rome. His plans were so successful that the archbish- 
op of Kief summoned a synod at Brest, in Lithuania, to 
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whom he presented the necessity and advantages of a 
union with Rome. The clergy favored the project, but 
it met with a strong opposition from the laity, and 
could not then be carried into effect. At a synod which 
met at the same place Dec. 2, 1594, the archbishop and 
several bishops gave their assent to the scheme of 
union which had been proposed at the Council of Flor- 
ence, thus recognising the Filzogue, or double procession 
of the Nicene Creed, and acknowledging the supremacy 
of the pope. They stood out, however, for retaining 
the use of the vernacular Slavonic in the celebration 
of divine service for the ritual and discipline of the 
Eastern Church, On the return of the bishops sent to 
Rome to announce this event, the king, in 1596, con- 
vened the synod at Brest for the publication and intro- 
duction of the union. This was met by a public pro- 
test on the part ofthe opposite party, which repudiated 
the acts of the Uniates, and declared their unaltered at- 
tachment to the ancient Church of their country and to 
the patriarch of Constantinople. Sigismund deprived 
them of their churches and convents, and forbade the 
promulgation of Greek doctrines in his dominions, This 
division of the Church continued in full force until the 
partition of Poland, in 1772, at which time between two 
and three millions of the Uniates gave up their al- 
legiance to Rome, and returned to the Eastern Church. 
In 1839 2,000,000 more were reconciled; but there are 
still about 300,000 in Russia and 3,000,000 in Austria. 
See Krasinski, Reform in Poland; Mouravief, Hist. of 
the Church of Russia; Neale, Patriarchate of Alexan- 
dria. 

Unicorn is the invariable but unfortunate render- 
ing in the A. V. of a Heb. word which occurs nine times 
in three slightly varied forms (ON, réém, Numb, xxiii, 
22; xxiv, 8; plur. (02N, reémim] Psa. xxix, 6; Isa. 
XXxiv, 7; DNN, reéym, Psa. xlii, 10; B™, reym, Job 
xxxix, 9, 10; and ©“, rém [only with plur. 0⁄2, re- 
mim], Psa. xxii, 21; never with the article; Sept. po- 
voképwç or adpic; Vulg. rhinoceros or unicornis) as the 
name of some large wild animal. More, perhaps, has 
been written on the subject of the unicorn of the an- 
cients than on any other animal, and various are the 
opinions which have been given as to the creature in- 
tended. The etymology of the Heb. term (according 
to Gesenius, from DNI =DIS, to be high; but according 
to Fürst, from an obscure root ON", to roar) affords no 
clear indication of the animal, and hence we must resort 
to indirect means for elucidating the subject. 

I. Scriptural Characteristics.—The great strength of 
the reém is mentioned in Numb. xxiii, 22; Job xxxix, 
11; his having two horns in Deut. xxxiii, 17; his fierce 
nature in Psa. xxii, 21; his indomitable disposition in 
Job xxxix, 9-11; the active and playful habits of the 
young animal are alluded to in Psa. xxix, 6; while in 
Isa. xxxiv, 6,7, where Jehovah is said to be preparing 
“ a sacrifice in Bozrah,” it is added, “ Reémim shall come 
down, and the bullocks with the bulls.” The following 
is a close rendering of Job’s famous description of this 
animal (xxxix, 9-12): 

“ Will Reym be disposed to serve thee? 
Would he perchance lodge on thy stall? 
Canst thou tie Reym in a farrow (with) his braid? 
Will he perchance harrow valleys after thee? 
Wilt thon trust in him, because vast [is] his force; 
Or leave to him thy labor? 
Wilt thou believe in him, that he will return [home] 


thy seed, 
Or [into] thy threshing-plat gather [it] ?” 


II. Modern Attempts at Identification—1. The reém 
of the Hebrew Bible has little at all to do with the one- 
horned animal mentioned by Ctesias (Indica, iv, 25-27), 
fElian (Nat. Anim. xvi, 20), Aristotle (Hist. Anim. ii, 2, 
8), Pliny (H. N. viii, 31), and other Greek and Roman 
writers (Solin. 55; Niceph. H. E. ix, 19), as is evident 
from Deut. xxxiii, 17, where, in the blessing of Joseph, 
it is said, “ His glory is like the firstling of his bullock, 
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and his horns are like the horns of a unicorn” (“3p 
oR), not, as the text of the A. V. renders it, “the hurns 
of unicorns.” The two horns of the reém are “the ten 
thousands of Ephraim and the thousands of Manasseh” 
—the two tribes which sprang from one—i. e. Joseph, 
as two horns from one head. ‘This text puts a one- 
horned animal entirely out of the question, and, in con- 
sequence, disposes of the opinion held by Bruce (Trav. 
v, 89) and others, that some species of rhinoceros is de- 
noted, or that maintained by some writers that the reém 
is identical with some one-horned animal said to have 
been seen by travellers in South Africa and in Thibet 
(see Barrow, Travels in South Africa, i, 312-318; Asi- 
atic Journal, xi, 154), and identical with the veritable 
unicorn of Greek and Latin writers. 

Little, however, can be urged in favor of the rhinoc- 
eros, for, even allowing that the two-horned species of 
Abyssinia (2. bicornis) may have been an inhabitant 
of the woody districts near the Jordan in Biblical times, 
this pachyderm must be out of the question, as one which 
would have been forbidden to be sacrificed by the law 
of Moses; whereas the 7eém is mentioned by Isaiah as 
coming down with bullocks and rams to the Lord’s sac- 
rifice. “Omnia animalia,” says Rosenmiitller (Schol. tx 
Ts. loc. cit.), “ad sacriticia idonea in unum congregan- 
tur.” Again, the skipping of the young reém (Pasa. 
xxix, 6) is scarcely compatible with the habits of a rhi- 
noceros. Moreover, this animal, when unmolested, is 
not generally an object of much dread, nor can we be- 
lieve that it ever existed so plentifully in the Bible 
lands, or even would have allowed itself to be suffi- 
ciently often seen so as to be the subject of frequent 
attention, the rhinoceros being an animal of retired 
habits. 

2. Bochart (Hieroz. ii, 335) contends that the Hebrew 
reém is identical with the Arabic rim, which is usually 
referred to the Oryx leucoryx, the white antelope of 
North Africa, and at one time, perhaps, an inhabitant 
of Palestine. Bochart has been followed by Rosenmitl- 
ler, Winer, and others. 

But with regard to the claims of the Oryx leucoryz, 
it must be observed that this antelope, like the rest of 
the family, is harmless unless wounded or hard pressed 
by the hunter; nor is it remarkable for the possession 
of any extraordinary strength. Figures of the oryx 
frequently occur on the Egyptian sculptures, “ being 
among the animals tamed by the Egyptians and kept 
in great numbers in their preserves” (Wilkinson, A nc. 
Egypt. i, 227, ed. 1854). Certainly this antelope can 
never be the fierce indomitable reém mentioned iu the 
book of Job (see Lichtenstein, Ueb. d. A ntilopen des nõrdl. 
Africa [ Berl. 1826]). See ANTELOPE. 

3. Arnold Boot (A nimad. Sacr. iii, 8 [Lond. 1644]), 
with much better reason, conjectures that some species 
of Urus, or wild-ox, is the reém of the Hebrew Script- 
ures. He has been followed by Schultens (Comment. in 
Jobum xxxix, 9, who translates the term by Bos sylves- 
tris: this learned writer has a long and most valuable 
note on this question), Parkhurst (Heb. Lex. s. v. ON), 
Maurer (Comment. in Job. loc. cit.), Dr. Harris (Nat. Hist. 
of the Bible), and by Cary (Notes on Job, loc. cit.). 

Considering that the reém is spoken of as a two-horn- 
ed animal of great strength and ferocity, that it was ev- 
idently well known and often seen by the Jews, that it 
is mentioned as an animal fit for sacrificial purposes, and 
that it is frequently associated with bulls and oxen, we 
think there can be no doubt that some species of wild- 
ox is intended. The allusion in Psa. xcii, 10, “ But 
thou shalt lift up, as a reéym, my horn,” seems to point 
to the mode in which the Bortde use their horns, low- 
ering the head and then tossing it up. But it is impos- 
sible to determine what particular species of wild-ox is 
signified. At present there is no existing example of 
any wild bovine animal found in Palestine; but nega- 
tive evidence in this respect must not be interpreted as 
affording testimony against the supposition that wild 
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cattle formerly existed in the Bible lands. The lion, 
for instance, was once not unfrequently met with in 
Palestine, as is evident from Biblical allusions; but no 
traces of living specimens now exist there. Dr. Roth 
found liong’ bones in a gravel bed of the Jordan some 
few years ago; and it is not improbable that some future 
explorer may succeed in discovering bones and skulls 
of some huge extinct Urus, allied, perhaps, to that gi- 
gantic ox of the Hercynian forests which Cæsar (Bell. 
Gall. vi, 20) describes as being of a stature scarcely be- 
low that of an elephant, and so fierce as to spare neither 
man nor beast should it meet with either. “ Notwith- 
standing assertions to the contrary,” says Col. Hamilton 
Smith (Kitto, Cyclop. art. “ Reem”), “the urus and the 
bison were spread anciently from the Rhine to China, 
and existed in Thrace and Asia Minor; while they, or 
allied species, are still found in Siberia and the forests 
both of Northern and Southern Persia. Finally, though 
the buffalo was not found anciently farther west than 
Aracoria, the gigantic Gaur (Bibos gaurus) and several 
congeners are spread over all the mountain wildernesses 
of India and the Sheriff al-Wady ; and a further colossal 
species roams with other wild bulls in the valleysof Atlas. 
We figure Bibus cuvifrons, a species which is believed 
to be still found south-west of the Indus, and is not re- 
mote from that of the Atlas valleys.” See WILD BULL. 





Wild Bull (Bibos cavifrona). 


4, Russell (Aleppo, ii, 7), Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii, 412), 
and Gesenius (Thesaur. s. v.) have little doubt that the 
buffalo (Bubalus buffalus) is the reém of the Bible; and 
this opinion is shared by Umbreit, Hitzig, Ewald, Heng- 
stenberg, and other commentators. Although the Chain- 
sa, or tame buffalo, was not introduced into Western 
Asia until the Arabian conquest of Persia, it is possible 
that some wild species (Bubalus arnee, or B. brachyce- 
rus) may have existed formerly in Palestine. Se 
BuFraLo. 

III. The Unicorn Proper.—\. Legendary Notices.— 
Throughout classical antiquity (as seen above) vague 
notions of a true unicorn prevailed. In the dvoe ayptoe 
of Ctesias, which were larger than horses—white, with 
a horn on the forehead a cubit long, which were very 
swift and strong, not ferocious unless at- 
tacked, and then irresistible, so that they 
could not be taken alive—we can trace the 
original of the familiar form that figures 
in the English national heraldic shield. 
Aristotle and Herodotus follow Ctesias, 
and Strabo gives the unicorn a deer-like 
head. Oppian makes it a bull with un- 
divided hoofs and a frontal horn; and Cæ- 
sar, who puts it in the Hercynian forest, 
gives its single horn palmate branches like 
those of a deer. Pliny draws the portrait 
with the greatest attention to details. It 
was a most savage beast, generally like a 
horse, with the head of a deer, the feet of 
an elephant, the tail of a boar, a deep bel- 
lowing voice, and a single black horn, two 
cubits long, projecting from the middle of 
its forehead. See the Ann. and Mag. of 
Nat. Hist. Nov. 1862. ` 

Although the medallic history of the 
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kings pf Macedon (Havercampius, Gen. Hist.[in the Dutch 
language |) furnishes no coins bearing a single-horned 
goat, it is still asserted by Maillot and others that such 
was to be found among their ensigns; but this was most 
probably after the Macedonian conquest; for a single- 
horned ibex appears on the bas-reliefs of Che el-Minar; 
another occurs on a cylinder; and one cast in brass, sup~ 
posed to have been the head of a Macedonian standard, 
was found in Asia Minor, and presented to the Antiquari- 
an Society of London. If mysterious names were resolv- 
able by the canons of pictorial definition, the practice of 
imagining horns to be affixed to the most sublime and 
sacred objects would be most evident from the radical 
meaning of the word cherub, where the notion of horns 
is everywhere blended with that of “ power and great- 
ness.” See CHERUBIM. There were also horns at the 
corners of altars—the beast with ten horns in Daniel, 
etc. (ch. vii). In profane history we have the goat- 
head ornament on the helmet of the kings of Persia, 
according to Ammianus, more probably Ammon horns: 
such Alexander the Great had assumed; and his suc- 
cessors in Egypt and in Persia continued a custom 
even now observed by the chief cabossiers of Ashantee, 
who have a similar ram-head of solid gold on the front. 
of their plumy war-caps. Indeed, from early antiquity 
Greek and Ionian helmets were often adorned with two 
horns; among others the head of Seleucus I (Nicator) 
appears thus on his coins. ‘The practice extended to 
metal horns being affixed to the masks or chaffrons of 
war-horses (so coins of Seleucus Nicator) and of ele- 
phants (Antiochus Soter); and they form still, or did 
lately, a part of the barbed horse-armor in Rajahstan. 
Triple-horned and bicorned helmets are found on early 
Gallic and Iberian coins; they were again in use dur- 
ing the chivalrous ages; but the most remarkable, the 
horn of strength and dominion, is seen elevated on the 
front of the helmet impressed on the reverse of the 
coins of the tyrant Tryphon, who, in his endeavors to 
obtain Syria, was at war with Antiochus Sidetes during. 
the æra of the Maccabees, and was not likely to omit 
any attribute that once belonged to its ancient kings. 
See Horn. 

2. Scientific Descriptions.—In later times the fancy 
ran riot in describing and figuring the unicorn, and no 
one who attempted a Historia Naturalis thought his 
work complete without full particulars concerning this 
interesting beast. As some of the descriptions of the 
ancients were a little inconsistent with each other, and 
as the materials were too valuable to allow any to be 
sacrificed, different species of unicorn were established, 
in the copiousness of which the-most fastidious student 
might satisfy his choice. ‘Thus there were the wald- 
esel, the meer-wolf, the ox-hoofed unicorn, the camel- 
hoofed unicorn, the sea-unicorn (not the cetacean so 
named), the two-horned wald-esel (one horn behind 
the other), and several others, all of which are duly 
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figured by the indefatigable Johnston (Hist. Nat. 
1657). 

Admitting that there is abundance of chaff in all 
this, naturalists have for some time been inclining to 
admit that there may be some little wheat also (see 
Meyer, Ueb. d. Sdugthier Reem [Leips. 1796]). The rhi- 
noceroses of India and Africa showed that a single cen- 
tral horn was not in itself unnatural; and the discov- 
ery of several species of this huge pachyderm in the 
southern parte of the latter continent has brought out 
some features of the old descriptions which had been 
assumed to be fabulous. Some years since the mis- 
sionary Campbell excited much interest by sending 
home from South Africa the head of a rhinoceros which 
came much nearer that of the traditionary unicorn 
than anything as yet known to naturalists. It bore a 
single straight slender horn, projecting from the face 
to the height of three feet, with a small tubercle- 
shaped horn immediately behind this. The zoological 
researches of Dr. Andrew Smith, and the exploits of 
not a few naturelist sportsmen in the wild - beast 
regions lving to the north of the Cape Colony, have 
made us familiar with this species ( Rhinoceros si- 
mus), as well as others with a similar arrangement of 
horns, 


Uniciilus, a Low-Latin term for an alms-box with 
a perforated cover. 


Uniformity. The ecclesiastical use of this word 
is to denote the use of one and the same form of public 
prayers, administration of sacraments, and other rites, 
etc., prescribed by the Acts of Uniformity. The first 
of these was issued by Parliament during the reign of 
Elizabeth, and provided—for the first offence, forfeiture 
of one year’s profits and six months’ imprisonment; for 
the second offence, deprivation of all spiritual promo- 
tions and imprisonment for one year; and for the third 
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their country. This bull was, however, overruled for 
good. It tended to confirm Protestants in their sepa- 
ration from Rome; and it affords a full and satisfactory 
answer to the falsehood put forth by popish priests, 
that they do not hide the Scriptures from the people. 
See Blunt, Dict. of Theol. 8. v.; Farrar, Eccles. Dict. 
8. V. 


Unio Mystica (mysticul union) is a theological 
term applied to that intimate union between God and 
man that results through the exercise of saving faith. 
See Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines (1869), i, 188; ii, 
288, 


Union American Methodist Episcopal 
Church, THE, was founded by Rev. Peter Spencer, 
in Wilmington, Del., June, 1813, and was composed of 
seceding colored members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It was chartered under the title of “The 
African Union Church,” which it retained until af- 
ter the war, when its present name was adopted. 
Originally the ministers served without compensation, 
and without any limit to their term of service. The 
societies, though, adopting common articles of religion, 
usages, and discipline, were distinct from each other. In 
1871 a convention was called, which adopted an itinerant 
ministry, limiting the pastoral term to two vears; and 
permitting compensation. The doctrines are precisely 
those of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as are also the 
general features of the government. They have a gen- 
eral conference, meeting once in four years; annual con- 
ferences, of which there are now five; quarterly confer- 
ences; love-feasts; and class-meetings. A general super- 
intendent is elected by the General Conference, who holds 
his office for four years, and is eligible to re-election. The 
general superintendent in 1878 was Rev. Edward Will- 
iams, and two subsuperintendents, Rev. John C. Kamsey 
and Rev. A. S. Sandford, D.D. The statistics in 1876 are 


offence, deprivation of all spiritual promotions and im- given as follows: 


prisonment for life (see stat. 1 Eliz. 
c. 2, § 4-8). According to the act 


passed in the reign of Charles II, | Delaware and Pennsylvania.! 60 
1662, every person obtaining prefer- | New England............... 25 
ment in the Church or universities | NeW Jersey......-.-..---.-. 6 

: : Canada West................ 5 
must declare his assent to everything | Arkangag.............06. 060. 25 


contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. See CONFORMITY. 


Unigentitus (so called from its first word, referring 
to the only-begotten Son), THE BULL, was an instrument 
which was issued by pope Clement XI, and made its 
appearance on Sept. 8, 1713. It was directed against 
the French translation. of the New Test. with notes, 
published by Quesnel, a celebrated Jansenist. In con- 
sequence of the disputes which this book had occasion- 
ed, it had previously been condemned in 1708; but, this 
step being found ineffectual, Clement proceeded to con- 
demn one hundred and one propositions contained in 
the notes. The following may be taken as a specimen 
of the opinions denounced by this bull: “ No graces are 
given except through faith.” “The reading of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures is for all.” “The obscurity of the Sa- 
cred Word is no reason for laymen to dispense them- 
selves from reading it.” “The Lord’s day ought to be 
sanctified by Christians for works of piety, and, above 
all, for the reading of the sacred Scripture. It is dam- 
nable to wish to withdraw a Christian from this read- 
ing.” This bull, procured by Louis XIV and the Jes- 
uits, produced great commotions in France. Forty Gal- 
lican bishops accepted it; but it was opposed by many 
others, especially by Noailles, bishop of Paris. Sixteen 
bishops suspended the bull in their dioceses. They 
were supported by the universities of Paris, Rheims, 
and Nantes, and by the Paris faculties of theology, law, 
and arts. Many of the prelates and other persons ap- 
pealed in vain to a general council, and were for this 
reason called Appellants. A persecution was raised 
against those who adopted the principles of the Jan- 
senist Quesnel, and many of them were obliged to flee 
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Union with CHRIST, that act of divine grace by 
which we are joined to Christ; and is considered, 1. As 
virtual, or that which was formed from all eternity 
(Eph. i, 4); 2. Vital, or spiritual, formed in the moment 
of our regeneration (John xvii, 26; 1 John iv, 13). It is 
represented in the Scripture by the strongest expres- 
sions language can admit of, and even compared to the 
union between the Father and the Son (John xvii, 11, 
21, etc.), It is also compared to the union of a vine 
and its branches (xv, 4, 5); to the union of our food with 
our bodies (vi, 56, 57); to the union of the body with the 
head (Eph. iv, 15, 16); to the conjugal union (v, 23, 30); 
to the union of a king and his subjects (Matt. xxv, 34, 
40); to a building (1 Pet. ii, 4,5; Eph. ii, 21,22). It is 
also represented by an identity or sameness of spirit (1 
Cor. vi, 17); by an identity of body (xii, 12, 27); by an 
identity of interest (Matt. xxv, 40; John xx, 17), This 
union must be considered, not as a mere mental union only 
in comfort or notion; nor a physical union, as between 
the head and the members; nor as an essential union, 
or union with the divine nature; but as a mystical union 
(Eph. v, 32); an honorable union (1 John iii, 1, 2); a su- 
pernatural union (1 Cor. i, 30); holy (1 John iii, 24); nec- 
essary (John xv, 4) ; inviolable (Rom. viii, 38, 39), Some 
state it thus: 1. A union of natures (Heb. ii, 11); 2. Of 
actions, Christ’s obedience being imputed to us, and our 
sins reckoned to him (2 Cor. v, 21); 3. Of life (Col. iii, 4): 
4, Of sentiment (2 Cor. v, 17); 5. Of interest (Matt. xxv, 
34, etc.) ; 6. Of affection (2 Cor. v, 14); 7. Of residence 
(John xvii, 24). The advantages of it are knowledge 
(Eph. i, 18), fellowship (1 Cor. i, 9), security (John xv) 
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felicity (1 Pet. i, 8), spirituality (John xv, 8); and, in- 
deed, all the rich curmmunications of spiritual blessings 
here and hereafter (Col. i, 22). The evidences of union 
with Christ are: light in the understanding (1 Pet. ii, 9); 
affection to him (John xiv, 21); frequent communion 
with him (1 John i,3); delight in his word, ordinances, 
and people (Psa. xxvii, 4; cxix); submission to his 
will, and conformity to his image (1 John ii, 5). See 
Dickinson, Letters, let. 17; Flavel, Method of Grace, ser. 
2; Polhill, On Union; Brown, Compend. V, i. 

UNION or Cuurcis, in English law, is the com- 
bining and consolidating of two churches into one. It 
is also where one Church is made subject to another 
and one man is rector of both, and where a conventual 
Church is made a cathedral. In the first case, if two 
churches were so mean that the tithes could not afford 
a competent provision for each incumbent, the ordinary, 
patron, and incumbents might mite them at common- 
law before any statute was made for that purpose; and 
in such case it was agreed which patron should present 
first; for though, by the union, the incumbency of one 
Church was lost, vet the patronage remained, aud each 
patron might have a quare impedit, upon a disturbance, 
to present it in his turn. The license of the king is 
not necessary to a union, as it is to the appropriation 
of advowsons; because an appropriation is a mortmain, 
and the patronage of the advowson is lust, and, by con- 
sequence, all first-fruits and tenths; whereas in a union 
these consequences do not follow. The three statutes 
in existence relating to union of churches are the 87 
Henry VIII, c.21; the 17 Charles II,c.3; and the 4 and 
5 William and Mary, c. 12. 


UNION, CONGREGATIONAL, Conder says of such 
unions, “The recent formation of the Congregational 
and Baptist unions has given rise to the notion that 
there exists among the Nonconfurmists of the present 
day a disposition to abandon the principles of strict In- 
dependency, and to adopt a new species of machinery 
or organization more nearly approaching to Presbyte- 
rianism. For this idea there is no foundation. These 
unions differ in no other respect than in their more ex- 
tended or comprehensive character from the county 
unions and associations of churches which have always 
existed in both denominations for similar objects. They 
have no relation to a scheme of Church government; 
their object is not to set up a Church or to create a 
jurisdiction, but simply to facilitate a general co-oper- 
ation fur common and public objects of a religious nat- 
ure.” See INDEPENDENTS, 


UNION, HyposraTICAL, is a theological term de- 
vised by the old divines to express the union of the 
human nature of Christ with the divine in one person. 
It must be observed that this union is not consubstan- 
tial, as of the three persons in one Godhead; nor phys- 
ical, as soul and body united in one person; nor mysti- 
- cal, as between Christ and believers; but so that the 
manhood subsists in the second person, yet without mak- 
ing confusion, both forming but one person. See ARI- 
ANISM; HyYPOSTATICAL UNION; PERSON OF CHRIST; 
SABELLIANS, 


Unitarianism, belief in the unity of God. In 
a comprehensive sense it includes, with a part of Chris- 
tendom, Jews, Mohammedans, Deists, and all who wor- 
ship God as one. For this use, however, the accepted 
term is Monothetsm. Within the ranks of Christendom 
the name Unitarian is given to those who reject the 
dogma of the Trinity in its varying phases of a three- 
fold or tripersonal Deity, whether three in substance or 
only in name and form, and who maintain the essential 
unity of God as Creator and Father, and the created 
nature and subordinate rank of Jesus Christ. Within 
this range opinions about Jesus vary from those that as- 
sign him a pre-existent and superangelic rank to an es- 
timate purely human. While the name strictly touches 
this doctrine only, it is vitally related and gives charac- 
ter to the whole system of belief concerning human nat- 
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ure and need, human life and its purpose, this world and 
its meaning, and the future world and man’s destiny. 

I. History of the Belief.—1. In the Early Church.— 
Unitarianism has accompanied Christianity from the 
beginniny, at least as one form of its faith. Unitarians 
maintain that their faith is that of the early Church as 
taught by Jesus Christ and his apostles, ‘They appeal 
to Jesus as the supreme teacher of Christianity, finding 
in his word and character the essence of the Gospel. 
They state their chief tenets in the language of the 
New Test. without note or comment, “To us there is 
but one God, the Father;” “This is life eternal to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” They hold that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
so startling to Jews trained in the worship of one God 
and expecting a Messiah of human lineage, would have 
required a statement more explicit than anv found in 
the Bible record. They hold that the doctrine, at best, 
is an inference from texts of obscure meaning or doubt- 
ful genuineness, every one of which is separately aban- 
doned by prominent Trinitarian scholars as not express- 
ly teaching the doctrine; while the Roman Catholic 
holds it on the authority of the Church, deeming it not 
clearly taught in the Bible. 

Unitarians consider the doctrine of the Trinity a 
gradual development, as Gentiles came into the Church 
and subjected the Gospel to the influence of Oriental 
speculations and Greek philosophy. The followers of 
Zoroaster and Plato, teaching the eternal antagonism 
of spirit and matter, filled the time with speculations 
concerning God as a superior essence creating the world 
by inferior divinities. In the Platonic doctrine of the 
Logos began the gradual deification of Jesus, consum- 
mated only by votes of successive councils of the 4th 
century. A succession of testimonies meanwhile show 
the continued existence of faith in the undivided unity 
of God. In the latter half of the 2d century, Justin 
Martyr says, “Some there are among ourselves who ad- 
mit that Jesus is Christ while holding him to be man 
of men.” Still later, Tertullian savs, “Common people 
think of Christ as a man.” About the vear 200 Tertul- 
lian was himself the first to introduce into Christian 
theology the word “ Trinitas.” The unity of God was 
expressly taught by a sect called the “ Monarchians,” 
Some held that God the Father himself was born and 
suffered in human form, and hence were called “ Patri- 
passians.” Of these were Beryllus, bishop of Bostria in 
Arabia; Praxeas, who came from Asia Minor to Rome; 
Noetus, of Smyrna; and, still later, Sabellius, a presby- 
ter in the Church about A.D. 250, the most original 
and profound mind among the Monarchians, The 
teachings of Sabellius are variously represented by 
friend and foe, and are not now very accurately to be 
known. He had followers as late as the 5th century in 
Mesopotamia and in Rome. Others held that Christ 
was in nature purely human, but exalted by his supe- 
rior measure of divine wisdom and inspiration. Of 
these were Theodotus of Byzantium, Artemon of Rome, 
and Paul of Samosata. This noted teacher, bishop of 
Antioch from the year 260, makes prominent the human 
personality of Christ, teaching that “ Christ was a man,” 
“exalted to peculiar union with the divine nature by 
the illumination of divine wisdom.” Deposed in 269, 
his name became a synonym for heresy; and in the 
next century the celebrated historian Eusebius confirms 
the testimony that he taught “that Christ was in nat- 
ure but a common man.” Speculation and controversy 
thus went forward until, in the beginning of the 4th cen- 
tury, the relation of God and Christ had become a ques- 
tion of substance or resemblance. In the famous theo- 
logical struggle over the terms homo- and homoi-ousian, 
whether (od and Christ were of the same or only similar 
nature, Arius maintained that Jesus was a created being. 
He was opposed by the bishop Alexander, aided by Ath- 
anasius; and the controversy waxed hot and opinion was 
divided, until Constantine, recently come to the throne as 
the first Christian emperor, summoned in A.D, 325 the 
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Council of Nice, in which the angry storm of the three 
hundred theologians was allayed and Arius and his doc- 
trine condemned. The historian Eusebius naively says, 
“The emperor succeeded iu bringing them into simi- 
larity of judgment and conformity of opinion on all 
controverted points.” For another century controversy 
continued as to the Holy Spirit, the double nature of 
Christ, and Mary as Mother of God, all of which were 
gradually settled by majority votes of successive coun- 
cils, culminating in the Creed long attributed to Atha- 
nasius, but now believed to have been written a hun- 
dred years after his death. 

In surveying the opinions of the early Church, it thus 
becomes clear that Unitarianism existed from the be- 
ginning; that the belief in the Trinity and the Deity 
of Christ was three or four centuries gradually forming ; 
that during this period the range of opinions concern- 
ing Jesus was as widely varied as at the present time; 
that two or three hundred years after the death of Christ 
it was still doubtful, and setiled only by the majority of 
a council, whose decision was secured through the influ- 
ence of a newly converted emperor, whether the Chris- 
tian Church should regard Jesus as a person in the God- 
head, or, as the apostle Peter declared him, a man ap- 
proved by signs and wonders which God did by him. 
The Unitarian deems the whole question a corruption 
of the pure Gospel by philosophic speculation, and seeks, 
as the essence of Christianity, the practical religion 
taught by Jesus Christ—of love to God and man. 

It may be added as a fact of interest, and one signifi- 
cant of the aid rendered to Christianity by this branch 
of the Church, that one of the chief lights of Arianism, 
the Gothic Ulfilas, born near the Lower Danuhe at about 
the time of the Council of Nice, and consecrated bishop 
at the age of thirty, devoting himself to the religious 
and social development of his people, familiar with the 
Latin, Greek, and Gothic languages, rendered his name 
forever to be honored by his translation of the Bible 
into his native tongue, which at once helped to give 
lasting form to the Gothic language and to perpetuate 
Christianity among the Gothic people. For four cen- 
turies the Goths were accompanied in their migrations 
by this sacred national] work, portions of which still re- 
main in the University Library of Upsal, in Sweden. 
The sect of the Nestorians, also, who may fairly be 
counted on the Arian side, at about the 7th century, 
were the first to carry Christianity to the far East, into 
Persia and China. 

2. The Reformation reveals Unitarianism existing, 
and awakens it to renewed life. It accompanied Prot- 
estantism from its cradle, as it had accompanied primi- 
tive Christianity. Before Luther's death it had ap- 
peared in Italy, Hungary, Poland, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and England. In the contest with the pope and 
his hierarchy, the majority of Protestants, absorbed in 
the struggle for freedom, accepted, unchallenged, as their 
hereditary belief, the substance of doctrine of the Romish 
Church. Yet in every Protestant confession the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is reiterated as if on the defensive; 
while the testimonies of Calvin, Melancthon, and oth- 
ers against the Unitarian heresy reveal its strength. 
Among the many who, before and after the Reforma- 
tion, bore witness to their faith in persecution and death, 
Unitarianism has its own list of confessors and martyrs. 
In bishop Mant’s History of Ireland is a brief account 
of Adam Duff, who for his denial of the Trinity was 
burned alive, near Dublin, in 1326. The early theolog- 
ical repositories make record of a priest, William Tay- 
lour, put to death as an Arian, in England, in 1422, 

Conspicuous among the Refurmers were the Unitari- 
ans Servetus and the Socini. Michael Servetus, born 
in Villanueva, Aragon, in 1509, the vear of Calvin’s 
birth, while studying law at Toulouse, heard of the con- 
test, left his home and his profession, and sought the 
Reformers CEcolampadius, at Basle, Bucer and Capito, 
at Strasburg, and Calvin, at Paris. His bold genius 
pushed past them in seeking a rejuvenated Christiani- 
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ty. Skilled in mathematics and the Oriental languages, 
in law, medicine, and theology, his fearless spirit of iu- 
quiry and eager thirst for truth gave the highest interest 
to his religious speculations. “Your trinity,” he de- 
clares, “is a product of subtlety and madness, The Gos- 
pel knows nothing of it. ‘The old fathers are strangers 
to these vain distinctions. It is from the school of 
Greek sophists that you, Athanasius, prince of trithe- 
ists, have borrowed it.” Such sentiments provoked bit- 
ter hostility. Zwingli denounced him as “ that wicked 
and cursed Spaniard ;” Calvin spoke of him as the “ fran- 
tic” Servetus, who “has thrown all things into confu- 
sion.” When Servetus published his Seven Books on 
the Errors of the Trinity, and his more noted work on 
the Restoration of Christianity, severely criticising Cal- 
vin’s views, his doom was sealed. On his flight from 
persecutors at Vienne, as he stopped at Geneva, Calvin 
caused his arrest and trial. The flames of Protestant 
persecution dismissed into eternity, through frightful 
agony, this brave soul that dared assert the absolute 
unity of God, The leading Reformers expressed no re- 
gret, but silently or openly approved it. See SERVETUS, 

Lelius Socinus, born in Siena in 1525, of distinguished 
ancestry, familiar with Biblical languages, an able critic, 
a member of the famous Vicenza Secret Religious Socie- 
tv of Forty, on their dispersal fled to France, England, 
Poland, and at last to Zurich, where he died at the age 
of thirty-seven. A student rather than reformer or 
controversialist, he yet left behind him a deep impress 
of his free and original thought. His nephew, Faustus 
Socinus, born also in Siena in 1539, was expelled from 
Italy at twenty, studied at Basle, visited Poland and 
Transylvania, where, carrying forward his uncle’s 
thought and work until his death in 1604, he became 
the more active and noted leader of Socinianism (q. v.). 

Less conspicuous, but with these, may be named in 
Germany, Cellarius, Capito, Johann Denk, Sebastian 
Frank, and the scholarly Ludwig Hetzer, one of the ear- 
liest, who, for writing against the Deity of Christ, was 
imprisoned by the magistrates of Constance, and suffer- 
ed death in 1529; also Claudius of Savoy, George Blan- 
drata in~Transylvania, Gonesius and Farnovius in Po- 
land, Stephen Dolet, friend and disciple of Servetus, 
who, at the age of thirty-seven, was tried for heresy 
and burned alive in Paris in 1546; and John Valentine 
Gentilis, who preached in France and Switzerland, and 
suffered death at Berne in 1566, saying, as he laid his 
head on the block, “ Many have suffered for the glory 
of the Son, but none have died for the glory and su- 
premacy of the Father.” 

3. In Italy, before the Reformation, the doctrine of 
the Trinity encountered dissent, the advocates of which 
were driven from the country, or were attracted by the 
larger freedum farther North. ‘Thus went forth many 
to Switzerland, Germany, Hungary, and Poland; among 
whom were the famous Socini and the celebrated 
preacher Bernardo Occhino,, Hundreds also were put 
to death, among whom were James Palzvlogus, burned 
at Rome, and Sega and Guirlanda, drowned at Venice. 
It was in this interest of reforming the faith that the 
society was formed in Vicenza, of forty persons of tal- 
ents and learning, discarding the Trinity, meeting in 
secret, of whom, after 1546, many were imprisoned and 
others suffered death. From that time there has been 
no recognised or organized Unitarian body of any 
strength in Italy, although it is believed there are 
manv who hold this faith, The advocate Magnani 
has for years conducted Unitarian service at Pisa. The 
astronomer Filopanti has lectured in Bologna, Milan, 
Rome, and Naples upon Channing, the distinguished 
American Unitarian leader, of whom further mention 
will be made below. Professor Ferdinando Bracci- 
furti has translated Channing’s works into Italian, and 
has for years conducted Unitarian service at Florence 
and at Reggio. Professor Sbarbaro, in the Rivista 
Europa of October, 1879, argues that Channing sup- 
plies the form and spirit of the religion needed by the 
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craving heart of thoughtful Italy. He there says, “I 
have made choice of Channing as the most eloquent 
witness and an irrefragable proof of the new evolution 
of Christian thought in the world, and of the reform 
which is in process of initiation in human religiousness ; 
because in the story of his career, and in the fortunes of 
his books, in the marvel of their rapid diffusion in all 
corners of the civilized earth, is to be seen the most lu- 
minous and triumphant proof of the reality of that 
movement which is inwardly transforming European 
society, and bringing it, little by little, to worship un- 
der the roof of a new temple, that Church really cath- 
olic, whose frontal shal] bear, without untruth, the in- 
scription ‘To the One God,’ which Mazzini hailed on 
the facades of the Unitarian churches of Hungary.” 

4. In France, reporting two million Protestants, since 
the martyrdom of Dolet in Paris, no specific Unitarian 
movement has been known. But during the last fifty 
years, in the Reformed Church, which is mostly Trin- 
itarian, has been a growing liberal party; among whom 
the Coquerels, father and son, Martin Paschoud, Fon- 
tanes, Colani, Vincent, and the present liberal Parisian 
pastor Auguste Dide have substantially represented Un- 
itarianism. ‘Their papers were formerly Le Réfurmateur, 
and Le Disciple de Jésus, and at present La Renaissance. 
Says Renan, in a brilliant essay on Channing in 1863, 
“France has rejected Protestantism. She is the most 
orthodox country in the world, because she is the most 
indifferent in religious matters.” 

5. In Switzerland, where the early Unitarian mar- 
tyrs (Hetzer, at Zurich, in 1529, and Servetus, at Gene- 
va, in 1553) paid the penalty of their lives, the spirit of 
liberty in Church as in State has prevailed; and, with- 
out separate formal organization, Unitarian sentiments, 
from the first, have been steadily held. The Swiss 
Church has been committed to no dogmatic declaration, 
but only “to preach purely and fully the Word of God 
as contained in the Holy Scriptures.” The Genevan 
Church, in general, denies the equality of the Son with 
the Father, and the Godhead of the Messiah. The cor- 
respondent of the Evangelical Christendom, Feb. 1, 1875, 
savs, “ The Grand Council of Basle, on the question of 
the Deity of Christ,on May 2, 1871, decided in the neg- 
ative by a vote of sixty-three voices against forty-eight.” 
Etienne Chastel, professor of ecclesiastical historv at 
Geneva, is among Channing’s most ardent admirers. 
French Switzerland has itself produced two great lib- 
erals, Samuel Vincent and Alexander Vinet, who were 
largely in sympathy with Unitarian thought. 

6. Hollund, like Switzerland and America, always 
hospitable to those who are exiles fur conscience, has 
never been wanting in representatives of a free theolo- 
gy. Of its two and a half'million Protestants, about 
four fifths belong to the Reformed Church ; which, again, 
has its two parties of Orthodox and Moderns. Since the 
burning of Flekwyk, a Dutch Baptist, for his denial of 
the Trinity in 1569, there has been continued progress, 
In a popular religious work by Dr. Matthes, it is a sig- 
nificant fact that the chapter on God has no allusion to 
the Trinity; but at the cluse occurs a foot-note in which, 
with the calm spirit of the historian rather than that of 
the controversialist, he speaks of “the antiquated doc- 
trine of the Trinity.” The creed adopted at the Synod 
of Dort in 1618 has given place to the acceptance of the 
Bible as the standard of faith, together with the tolera- 
tion and diversity of sentiment which are sure to follow. 

7. Germany, that gave the world, along with Luther, 
some of the first Unitarian reformers, during the suc- 
ceeding three and a half centuries, without any distinct- 
ly organized Unitarian movement, has, with its noted 
scholarship and philosophy, produced all shades of ra- 
tionalism, from extreme orthodoxy to extreme unbe- 
lief. In Suuth Germany, governmental statistics of 
1861 report 325,000 Unitarians. Says Dr. Beard, “The 
Trinity subsists among the learned of Germany only in 
name, The patristical doctrine has been attenuated to 
a shadow or reduced to nothing; if brought down into 
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scriptural form it is abandoned; if converted into three 
‘somewhats,’ it is no longer such as the creeds declare 
or their advocates recognise. The doctrine once taught 
and held for an essential article of Christian faith is vir- 
tually repudiated and silently disowned.” A translation 
of Channing’s complete works, by Sydow and Schultze, 
was published in Berlin in 1850. After that, the chev- 
alier Bunsen, in his God tn History, speaks of Channing 
as “a grand Christian saint and man of God—nay, also 
a prophet of the Christian consciousness regarding the 
future.” ‘The Protestanten-Verein of Germany, estab- 
lished at Eisenach in 1865, a free Union Association, 
holding annual conference sessions, though not organ- 
ized on a dogmatic basis and not professedly Unitarian, 
welcomes and cherishes fellowship and sympathy with 
the Unitarians of England and America. 

8. In Poland the Unitarian faith early took a firm 
hold and spread rapidly, aided by refugees who there 
found a hospitable asylum. Yet it was not without 
persecution at the start. In 1539, in the market-place 
in Cracow, was burned Katharine Vogel at the age of 
eighty, wife of a goldsmith and alderman, condemned 
for denying the Deity of Christ and affirming the divine 
unity. In 1552 the Bible was translated, chiefly by 
Unitarian scholars, into the Polish language. Hither 
came Faustus Socinus, around whom flocked converts 
from all ranks and classes of society, among them many 
of the nobility. These, protected from persecution by 
the privileges of their rank, proved especially favorable 
to a movement which, more than any other of the time, 
seemed destructive of the traditions and prestige of the 
Romish Church. The prosperous commercial city of 
Racow, with its large printing establishment publishing 
many of the best books of the day, became its head- 
quarters. Here was issued the fafoous Racovian Cate- 
chism, which became widely known and influential, and 
was afterwards signally burned in London. King Sig- 
ismund II became a convert, and during his reign this 
party of reformers grew strong enough to form a church 
of their own. For a century it flourished, till, in 1660, 
prince Casimir, a cardinal and a Jesuit, coming to the 
throne, with unrelenting persecution burned the homes 
of its adherents, drove them into silence, exile, or death. 
So effectually did he exterminate it, and with it the 
spirit of liberty in the state as in religion, that it may 
fairly be said that Jesuit tyranny at once obliterated a 
church and a nation. 

9. In Transylvania, Unitarianism was earliest de- 
clared by Francis David, first Unitarian pastor and 
bishop; and afterwards by Socinus and by Georgio 
Biandrata, an Italian from Piedmont, who became court 
physician to Sigismund. In 1540 David preached to 
a multitude in the open streets of ‘Thorda, asserting the 
Father to be the only God. By his preaching from 
place to place large numbers were converted, including 
the king himself, and nearly the whole city of Klausen- 
burg, and many Unitarian churches were established. 
While persecution was rife in the rest of Europe, Tran- 
svlvania was early conspicuous for religious liberty. 
Four forms of Christianity—the Roman Catholic, the 
Reformed Evangelical, the Lutheran, and the Unitari- 
an—were recognised by law with equal rights, with pen- 
alties for those only who should infringe the rights of 
others. Under this broad tolerance, Unitarianism, which 
was, indeed, instrumental in producing it, gained a strong 
foothold, which, under subsequent persecution, it has 
never wholly lost. Unhappily, the early tolerance was 
of short duration. The bishop, Francis David, himself 
became a martyr to his faith, dying in prison in No- 
vember, 1579, an event, the tercentenary anniversary of 
which, in 1879, was celebrated in the land of his mar- 
tyrdom. The Unitarians of Transylvania are said to 
have at one time possessed four hundred church build- 
ings, eleven colleges, and three universities, Through 
the last two centuries the iron hand of Austrian and Jes- 
uit oppression has largely dispossessed them of church- 
es, schools, lands, and even of civil as well as religious 
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rights. They were robbed of their churches, which were 
transferred to the Jesuits. During the present century, 
they are regaining privileges and strength, and are re- 
ported as having a population of 60,000, now increasing, 
with 126 churches; a university at Klausenburg with 
12 professors and 800 students; two smaller colleges at 
Thorda and St. Kerezstur; a newspaper, The Seedsow- 
er; and many distinguished scholars and literary men, 
preachers and civilians, in their ranks. Their Church 
government is that of Episcopacy, strongly modified by 
Congregationalism, their present bishop being Joseph 
Ferencz. A special intimacy of fellowship has recent- 
ly been cherished and growing between them and the 
Unitariaus of England and America. With their aid 
the translation of Channing’s writings has been widely 
circulated among the peuple of Hungary of all sects, 
10. England, though later than the Continent in re- 
ceiving the Unitarian faith, was visited by Occhino, 
Socinus, and other reformers. In 1548, the priest John 
Asheton was cited to Lambeth for Arian sentiments, 
and saved his life only by recanting. Under a similar 
charge occurred several martyrdoms. George von Par- 
ris, a devout German surgeon, for denying the Trinity 
was burned at Smithfield in 155], during the brief 
reign of Edward VI. During the reigns of Mary and 
Elizabeth, Hammont, Lewes, Ket, Wright, and many 
others met a similar fate. In the reign of James I, in 
1611, the Unitarian Bartholomew Legate became the 
last of the Smithtield martyrs; and in 1612, at Lich- 
field, Edward Wightman, a Unitarian Baptist, was the 
last martyr who was burned for heresy in England. 
In the time of Cromwell, John Biddle formed in Lon- 
don the first English Unitarian Church, and gained the 
title of the father of the English Unitarians, but per- 
ished in prison for his faith. In 1640 the synods of 
London and York deemed it worth while to issue a 
special canon against Socinianism. And in 1652 the 
Racovian Catechism, which had been translated into 
English and actively circulated, was burned in London. 
To such strength and influence had Socinianism grown 
there during the century that in 1655 Dr. Owen writes 
of it,“ The evil is at the door; there is not a city or 
town, scarce a village, in England wherein some of this 
poison is not poured forth.” Before the close of the 
17th century, London had houses of Unitarian worship. 
Milton was an Arian, as has been proved since his death. 
Sir Isaac Newton is now known to have written anony- 
mously on the Unitarian side. Locke wrote a work on 
The Reasonableness of Christianity, which is substantially 
Unitarian, The scholarly Lardner, author of The Credi- 
bility of the Gospel History, one of the ablest defences ever 
written, held Unitarian opinions. That these views had 
notably invaded the Established Church is testified by 
Palmer in 1705 writing that there were “troops of Uni- 
tarian and Socinian writers, and not a Dissenter among 
them.” Rev. Thomas Emlyn preached the Unitarian 
faith in Dublin and London. The Act of Uniformity 
in 1662 expelled from the Church of England two 
thousand ministers, mostly Calvinistic Presbyterians, 
Free from dogmatic tests, many of these ministers and 
their followers gradually became Arminian, and ulti- 
mately Unitarian. After the passing of the Tolera- 
tion Act in 1689 legalizing Nonconformity, the way 
was opened by which the prevailing faith largely pass- 
ed into Unitarianism. Half the Unitarian churches in 
England to-day are of this Presbyterian origin. Un- 
til 1813 the law made it blasphemy to speak against 
the Trinity; but a more tolerant public sentiment had 
long rendered the law a dead letter. Unitarianism as 
an organized movement was most distinctly initiated 
by Dr. Theophilus Lindsey, who in 1774 resigned his 
charge in the Established Church and became pastor 
of a Unitarian congregation in Essex Street, London. 
A still more important apostle was the noted Dr. Jo- 
seph Priestley. Born in 1733, educated a Calvinist, 
distinguished for his scholarship and scientific attain- 
ments, in 1755 he became pastor of a small Dissenting 
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congregation in Suffolk, and a conspicuous champion 
of the humanitarian theology. Believing in the Bible 
as a divine revelation, and in the miracles as creden- 
tials of Christ’s authority, while continuing to hold 
some tenets of Calvinism, he rejected the Trinity and 
vicarious atonement as unscriptural, wrote to show how 
these dogmas came in as later corruptions of primitive 
Christianity, and held that Christ himself claimed to 
be simply a man. His views brought upon him oblo- 
quy and persecution ; and, at the hands of a mob losing 
his books, manuscripts, and philosophical instruments, 
he was virtually banished from his native land. In 1792 
he removed to America, gave courses of lectures in 
Philadelphia, which added fresh stimulus to the rising 
Unitarianism, but retired for his closing years to the 
small neighboring village of Northumberland, where 
he died in 1804. In 1813 the Unitarians were first 
placed by law on an equality with other Dissenters. 
For some years sharp controversy continued as to the 
proprietary rights in certain Church properties held 
by them, but claimed by orthodox Dissenters. These 
claims were finally silenced in favor of the Unitarian 
occupants by the Dissenters’ Chapels Act of 1844, At 
the present time there are reported about 350 Unitari- 
rian churches in England, mostly Congregational in 
Church government, and of which one fourth have 
been formed within the last twenty-five years. In 
Northern Ireland there is a Unitarian population of 
about 10,000, still Presbyterians in Church government. 

In Scotland there are in the larger cities and towns 
about ten Unitarian churches, In that country occur- ° 
red the last execution for blasphemy against the Trini- 
ty in the person of a young student, Thomas Aiken- 
head, hanged near Edinburgh in 1696. The present 
Unitarian Church of Edinburgh, originally strictly 
Calvinistic, having adopted the principle of free in- 
quiry, became Arian and finally humanitarian under 
the pastorate of Dr. Southwood Smith in 1812. In 
Wales about thirty-four churches of this faith are re- 
ported; and there are several strong societies at Mon- 
treal, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and other places in 
the British colonies in Canada, India, and Australia. 
The English Unitarians maintain a missionary college 
in Manchester, a Presbyterian college at Carmarthen 
which educates Unitarian and Independent ministers, 
and the larger unsectarian institution of Manchester 
New College, removed recently to London. In their 
interest are conducted several weekly religious papers: 
The Inquirer, The Christian Life, The Unttarian Her- 
ald, and the new periodical The Modern Review. Their 
representative missionary society is the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, furmed in London, May 
25, 1825. Among the leading writers may be named (be- 
sides Priestley, Lindsey, and Belsham early in the cen- 
tury), more recently, Revs. John James Tayler, Charles 
Beard, John Hamilton Thom, and James Martineau, 
one of the greatest living exponents of the higher phi- 
losophy of the spirit versus modern materialism, It 
may be truthfully added that the movement of English 
Unitarianism is outgrowing the legalism and literalism 
of a philosophy which narrowed its earlier faith, and is 
reaching a broader and deeper spirituality. 

11. In America, the free inquiry and open field of 
thought from the beginning have been favorable to 
Unitarian views, and the movement for spiritual liberty 
found special stimulus in the public sentiment following 
the Revolution. The Pilgrims, bringing to America 
the parting injunction of their pastor, John Robinson, of 
Leyden, that there was “more light to break out from 
God's Word,” organized the first Congregational churches 
in New England at Plymouth, Salem, and Boston upon 
covenants so broad and undogmatic that these have 
required no change in accepting the Unitarian faith. 
Without doubt, the prevailing sentiment was mainly 
Calvinistic at the start, yet with a measure of Ar- 
minianism intermingled that grew imperceptibly, until 
for the last century and a half the progress of Unitas 
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rian sentiments may be distinctly traced. Dr. Gay, of 
Hingham, ordained in 1717, is supposed to have been 
the first American preacher of Unitarianism. Before 
the Revolution, many lawyers, physicians, tradesmen, 
and farmers were Unitarians, according to the testimony 
of the elder president Adams, himself a Unitarian; and 
not the laity only, but many of the clergy, prominent 
among whom was Mayhew, of the West Church, Bos- 
ton. In 1768 the famous Hopkins prepared a sermon 
especially against what he deemed the heresy of the 
Boston ministers, In 1783, under the lead of their 
young minister, Rev. James Freeman, then recently or- 
dained, the Episcopal Church of King’s Chapel in Bos- 
ton expunged from its Book of Common Prayer all ref- 
erence to the Trinity and the worship of Christ, and 
thus became the first distinctively Unitarian Church in 
America. Its liturgy and Church organization continue 
substantially the same at the present time. Priestley’s 
coming gave fresh impulse to this faith, and the writings 
of Lindsey and Belsham found their way hither. Ina 
letter to Dr. Lindsey, in London, Rev. James Freeman 
writes that there were “many churches in which the 
worship was strictly Unitarian, and some of New Eng- 
land’s most eminent clergymen openly avowed that 
creed.” In 1801 the oldest Puritan Church in America, 
the original Church of the Mayflower, established at 
Plymouth in 1620, by a large majority vote declared it- 
self Unitarian; and with no change in its covenant, 
using the identical statement of faith drawn up by its 
Pilgrim founders, it to-day accepts the Unitarian name 
and fellowship. Free from restraints of dogmatic creeds 
and tests, the New England Congregational churches 
were especially hospitable to inquiry and progress. By 
imperceptible degrees change came. In 1805 the Uni- 
tarian Rev. Dr. Ware was made professor of divinity at 
Harvard University, Cambridge. This fact excited op- 
position and controversy. In 1815 a controversy be- 
tween Dr. Channing and Dr. Worcester resulted in open 
rupture between the Trinitarian and Unitarian Congre- 
gationalists. In 1816 the Divinity School at Cambridge 
was established by Unitarians. Harvard College was in 
their hands, and chiefly by their influence has main- 
tained the undenominational position which it claims 
to-day. For ten years, from 1815 to 1825, the contro- 
versy waxed hot; lines of separation were drawn, and 
churches and men took sides. As the churches divided 
the majority carried their name and property to Trini- 
tarian or Unitarian ranks. Meanwhile the seceding mi- 
norities organized anew on one side or the other. Thus 
the ancient parishes, each coextensive with its town, 
were divided ; and in many New England towns the old- 
est church, retaining its ancient Congregational liberty 
and usages, became in faith and fellowship Unitarian. 
II. Organization and Present Conditton.— During the 
eventful decade just reviewed, Rev. William Ellery 
Channing (born in Newport, R. I., April 7, 1780), then 
in the prime of manhood, with early ripeness of spiritual 
fruitage, became, by eloquence of tongue and pen, the 
conspicuous leader of the Unitarian movement. At the 
ordination of Jared Sparks, in 1819, as minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Baltimore, his discourse expound- 
ing Unitarian Christianity made a profound impression. 
His intense dislike and dread of sectarianism gave to 
his preaching an emphasis of individualism and spirit- 
ual liberty. Never permitting himself to become the 
devotee of a sect, to him Unitarianism owes much of its 
freedom from sectarian and dogmatic trammels, Less 
a controversialist than a devout and practical preacher, 
he fearlessly, yet reverently, sought the truth, brought 
into prominence the spiritual elements of human nat- 
ure, subjected religious systems to the test of the soul's 
best instincts and sentiments, and made it his supreme 
aim to kindle the aspiration for holinesss. His testi- 
mony was chiefly borne to the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, to the worth of human nature 
and blessedness of human life, to the dignity of labor 
and the elevation of the working classes, to spiritual 
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freedom and the divine mission and authority of Jesus 
Christ. He has come to be recognised by all sects as 
one of the foremost of American preachers and writers, 
a leading champion of religious and civil freedom, of 
education and philanthropy, a seeker fur truth, a lover 
of mankind, and a devoted advocate of Christianity. In 
April, 1880, the centenary of his birth was celebrated in 
London and in several of the larger cities in America, 
many persons of other denominations joining, and the 
corner-stone was laid of a memorial church at Newport, 
his birthplace. See CHANNING. 

The division in the Church was not of Unitarian 
seeking. ‘The Unitarian leaders were willing, in the 
large fellowship and free faith of Cungregationalism, to 
maintain the unity of the Church unbroken. They 
would have borne their testimony to truth as they saw 
it. urging all others freely to do the same. The neces- 
sity of separation was enforced by fellowship with- 
drawn, controverted opinions put forward as tests, and 
by charges made that rendered it impossible to stay. 
After the break had come, it was with no desire to 
build a new sect or to prolong the bitterness of contro- 
versy—it was to do their own part in the vineyard 
that the Unitarians went apart and worked in their 
own way. But, from the first, their attitude has never 
ceased to be that Church unity is to be found, not in 
identity of opinion, but in personal freedom and in 
brotherly love; and they have declared their readiness 
on this broad basis to join in fellowship with all who 
claim to hold the Christian faith and who prove their 
discipleship by consistent lives. In the exercise of free- 
dom there have always been within the Unitarian fold 
varieties of individual opinion, while in the same free- 
dom a few have gone into the Trinitarian household 
and others into a position antichristian or non-Christian. 

On May 24, 1825, was formed in Boston “The Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association.” Its first article declares 
its purpose to be “to diffuse the knowledge and pro- 
mote the interests of pure Christianity.” It was incor- 
porated in 1848, with the right to hold trust funds, and 
has at the present time about $200,000. Without ec- 
clesiastical authority, it is purely a missionary organi- 
zation, using annual contributions from the churches 
for publishing and distributing books and tracts, sus- 
taining missionaries, aiding feeble churches, and plant- 
ing new ones, Its operations are mainly in the home- 
field of America. For forty years its activities were 
small, the missionary spirit of the denomination being 
checked by dread of the sectarian spirit, and the benev- 
olent gifts of the people taking more the direction of 
education and general philanthropy. But within the 
last fifteen years its income has greatly increased, in 
1866 and 1872 exceeding $100,000, although it by no 
means receives all of the denominational gifts for relig- 
ious missionary purposes. 

On April 5, 1865, a convention, consisting of the pas- 
tor and two delegates from each church or parish in the 
Unitarian denomination, met in the city of New York 
and organized a National Conference, “to the end of 
energizing and stimulating the denomination with 
which they are connected to the largest exertions in 
the cause of Christian faith and work,” Its preamble 
declared that “the great opportunities and demands for 
Christian labor and consecration at this time increase 
our sense of the obligations of all disciples of the Lord’ 
Jesus Christ to prove their faith by self-denial, and by 
the devotion of their lives and possessions to the service 
of God and the building-up of the kingdom of his Son.” 
It is a representative body of pastors and delegates, 
chosen and meeting biennially, purely advisory in char- 
acter, for counsel and fellowship. Its meetings are held 
in September at Saratoga, open to the: public;.and are 
steadily increasing in the numbers attending, also in 
interest and in practical purpose and value. Since its 
formation, the Unitarian churches of America have 
given more for missionary purposes than in all their 
previous history. Within smaller and more convenient 
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territorial districts have been formed also local confer- 
ences with more frequent meetings, which have been 
successful in fustering fellowship and co-operation, and 
a more devout and earnest religious life. 

Without other ecclesiastical authority, the govern- 
ment of the churches and their usages and modes of 
worship are purely Congregational. The rites of bap- 
tism and of the Lord’s supper are recognised and ob- 
served, not as having mystic value or binding authori- 
tv, but as having spiritual worth and influence. The 
denominational Year-book for 1880 reports 340 churches, 
of which 240 are in New England, chiefly in Massachu- 
setts, and 100 mainly in the West; 400 ministers, 20 
local conferences, besides a number of organizations of 
purely benevolent aim and purpose. Two theological 
schools are sustained — one at Cambridge, founded in 
1816, having four professors and about twenty students, 
and a library of 18,500 volumes, while the large Univer- 
sity library of 240,000 volumes is also open to its use. 
About $140,000 have recently been added to its endow- 
ment fund to increase its corps of professors. The 
Theological School at Meadville, Pa., was formed in 
1844, and has four resident professors, 15,000 volumes in 
its library, and about twenty students, 

The periodicals of the denomination are the Unita- 
rian Review, the Christian Register, now in its fifty- 
ninth year; The Dayspring, a Sunday -school paper, 
all published in Boston, while several smaller organs 
are published elsewhere. The denomination is rich in 
its literature, especially in the direction of practical and 
devout religious sentiment. The works of Channing, 
now widely circulated among English-speaking people 
all over the world, are translated in part or entire into 
the Dutch and German, French, Italian, Swedish, Hun- 
garian, Icelandic, and Russian languages. There may 
also be mentioned as leading Unitarian preachers and 
writers, Henry Ware (father and son), James Walker, 
Theodore Parker, Edmund H. Sears, Orville Dewey, 
William H. Furness, Henry W. Bellows, James Free- 
man Clarke, Frederick H. Hedge, and Andrew P. Pea- 
body. Unitarian writers are also largely represented 
in the walks of history and literature in America as in 
England. It may be added that Unitarian sentiments 
are held substantially by “ Universalists,” “Christians,” 
“ Hicksite Quakers,” and “ Progressive Friends.” 

III. Doctrinal Views.—In seeking the present form 
of Unitarian faith, it is needless to recount the specula- 
tions of earlier times. The tenets of Sabellius and Paul 
of Samosata aud Arius, also of Servetus and the Socini, 
in their special forms sharing the crudities of contem- 
poraneous thought, have largely passed away. They 
are not to be quoted as authority. They are simply 
in the line of historical progress, agreeing only in the 
single fundamental thought that God is one, and Jesus 
Christ a created and subordinate being. Unitarianism 
is characteristically not a fixed dogmatic statement, 
but a movement of ever-enlarging faith. It welcomes 
inquiry, progress, and diversity of individual thought 
in the unity of spiritual fellowship. With faith in the 
unity of God as its key-note, it asserts the unity of all 
truth in nature, history, experience, and the Bible; the 
unity of the Church as based on character, not on dog- 
ma; and the unity of spiritual life in this world and the 
next. Its leading principles are, first, the freedom of 
every individual soul to seek the highest truth and to 
obey it; and, second, that character is the test of Chris- 
tian discipleship. Unitarians declare life, not dogma, 
to be the essence of Christianity. ‘They deem Chris- 
tianity to be essentially a reasonable religion, according 
with the truths of nature, instructing reason and ap- 
pealing to it as interpreter and judge. Thev hold it to 
be a progressive religion; that its principles, like the 
axioms of mathematics, are eternally true, but that its 
germs unfold with the increasing intelligence of man- 
kind. Right belief they deem important for right liv- 
ing, and they emphasize the value of righteousness as 
establishing the kingdom of God on earth, and as alone 
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fitting the soul for his kingdom above. They refuse 
to formulate their belief in fixed creeds of ecclesias- 
tical and exclusive authority; because these never set- 
tle open questions, but only start fresh controversy ; 
because they limit inquiry and hinder progress; and be- 
cause they make dogma instead of character, and opin- 
ion instead of spiritual purpose, the bases and tests of 
fellowship. Yet, while refusing any authoritative creed 
statement, there is an unwritten consensus of faith in 
which Unitarians are substantially agreed. They believe 
in the one God as the Creator of the universe and Father 
of all souls; a Father who wills man’s welfare, desiring 
that not even the least shall perish ; the Fatherly Friend 
in all worlds, who does not wait for forgiveness and 
favor to be purchased, but freely pours forth blessing 
on all who will accept it; Father of the sinner‘as of the 
saint, seeking every wanderer with his pursuing love, 
and punishing the erring not for his pleasure, but for 
their profit, that they may become partakers of his holi- 
ness. Unitarians believe in man as naturally neither 
saint nor sinner; that his nature is not corrupt and 
ruined, but undeveloped and incomplete; that he in- 
herits tendencies to good as well as to evil, and that 
he is sinful only as he knowingly and wilfully does 
wrong; that he needs regeneration, the unfolding and 
renewal of his spiritual nature, which he experiences 
through obedience to the truth, under that divine in- 
fluence which is called the Holy Spirit; that, as a 
child of the Infinite, allied to the Supreme Goodness 
by ties that cannot be sundered, having in him a 
spark of divinity that makes his ultimate redemp- 
tion an inextinguishable hope, he yet needs to be 
taught and inspired of God, but with the aid of the di- 
vine grace, which is his birthright privilege, he is able 
to climb to celestial summits, Unitarians believe in 
Jesus Christ, as the four evangelists describe him, as 
at once Son of God and Son of man. They care little 
for metaphysical speculation about the mystery of his 
nature, but emphasize his word and life as a practical 
help for human salvation. They hold that he is our 
Saviour as he becomes to us the Light of the World, the 
Fountain of Living Water, and the Bread of Life; our 
Saviour by illustrating the eternal principles of right, 
inspiring his followers to holiness, and imparting to 
them true life more abundantly; our Saviour so far 
as he leads and helps us to be large-hearted, truth- 
seeking, pure, loving, and devout; that he came into 
the world to bear testimony to the truth, and was here 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and that he 
proved himself humanity’s Lord and Leader by his di- 
vine helpfulness. Under the influence of elevated 
views of man’s spiritual nature, affirming his innate 
power of apprehending religious truth, Unitarianism, in 
declaring the humanity of Christ, does not bring Jesus 
down, but lifts humanity up. It asserts that Jesus was 
purely human only to show that human nature itself is, 
in the phrase of Athanasius, homooustan, of the same 
substance with God, and that Jesus is the best expres- 
sion of that divine humanity which is the birthright 
and promised destiny of all souls. While they are jeal- 
ous of ecclesiastical authority or dictation, and perpet- 
ually refuse to limit their belief by formula, the Uni- 
tarians have, in public assembly of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and in representative meetings of 
their national and local conferences, repeatedly reaf- 
firmed their attitude of Christian discipleship, and 
shown that they hold themselves to be a body of be- 
lievers upon the Christian foundation and within the 
Christian Church. They deem the mind of Christ the 
best index of Christianity. For the sources of Uni- 
tarian thought, therefore, they refer to Unitarian litera- 
ture, more especially to the New Test., and supremely 
to the word and life of Jesus Christ. (R. R. S.) 
Unitarians, a general name for those bodies of 
professed Christians who do not fully recognise the 
equality of the three Persons in the Godhead. The 
essential errors of Unitarianism, as evangelical Trin- 
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itarians regard them, are a denial (a) of the true di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ; and (ò) of the inherent and 
total moral depravity of human nature. These two 
are claimed to be not simply dogmas, but facts sustain- 
ed by observation and history as well as by the plain 
and constant teachings of the Holy Scriptures. They 
are intimately correlated to each other; for if Christ 
be not truly divine, then there is no adequate atone- 
ment for human sin; and, conversely, if man be not es- 
sentially a sinner, he needs no such divine Saviour. 
Hence our Lord in treating with Nicodemus announced 
the necessity of a radical, moral change as the first and 
all-important condition of Christianity (John iii, 1-13). 
Accordingly the doctrine of a spiritual and fundament- 
al regeneration will be found to be the true touchstone 
of all evangelical orthodoxy, and those branches of 
Christendom who lay most stress upon it prove to be 
the most efficient in the moral renovation of mankind. 
Humanitarianism alone can never be more than a neg- 
ative and powerless, because a really false, view of the 
actual condition and relation of the race as respects 
their Creator and Redeemer. See HUMANITARIANS. 

In the same summary manner, Unitarians reject, as 
being to them unphilosophical and unintelligible, the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit, a doctrine which all who 
have passed through the pangs of true contrition into 
the joys of conscious pardon and heavenly communion 
tind so comforting and necessary to the explanation of 
their own religious experience (Rom. v, 1-5; 1 Cor. ii, 
10-14). See Trinity. 

While pointing out these, as we deem, radical defects 
in Unitarianism as a system of Christian faith, we nev- 
ertheless are bound to bear witness to the literary cult- 
ure, social refinement, and moral virtues which Unita- 
rians as a body have exhibited, and to their amenity 
and ameliorating influence in the defence of civil rights 
and the general cause of philanthropy. These we at- 
tribute, however, not so much to their creed as to the 
hereditary effect of early Puritan training and the pow- 
er of a sound Christianity diffused through the commu- 
nity in the midst of which they live and operate. See 
UNITARIANISM. 


Unitas Fratrum. See Moravians. 


United Armenians, a name applied to those 
Armenian Christians who acknowledge the pope; the 
orthodox Armenians being called Gregorians. The 
Armenian rite in the Roman Catholic Church has one 
patriarch and primate (in Cilicia), four archbishops (at 
Constantinople, Aleppo, Seleucia or Diarbekir, and Lem- 
berg ), besides two in partibus, and sixteen bishops. 
Their union took place from 1314 to 1344. They num- 
ber some 100,000, of whom 78,000 are in Turkey and 
Persia (20,000 under the archbishop of Constantinople, 
56,000 under the patriarch of Cicilia, and 1000 in Mount 
Lebanon). Austro-Hungary, in 1870, had 8279 United 
Armenians; Russian Caucasia and Siberia, in 1869, had 
13,722. In 1872 a very considerable part of the Turk- 
ish United Armenians left the Roman Catholic com- 
munion and joined the Old Catholic movement. See 
ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


United Brethren in Christ, the full title of a 
body of evangelical Christians in this country. 

I. Origin.—In the year 1752, the Rev. Philip William 
Otterbein (q. v.), a distinguished scholar and missionary 
in the German Reformed Church, emigrated from Dil- 
lenberg, in the Duchy of Nassau, Germany, to America. 
Not long after his arrival in his new field of labor, he 
became deeply impressed with the necessity of a more 
thorough work of grace in his heart than he had ever 
befure experienced. Lancaster, Pa., was his first. pas- 
toral charge, and, early in his ministry there, on a cer- 
tain occasion, he passed from his pulpit to his study, 
and there remained in earnest prayer until God, in his 
mercy, poured upon his soul the spirit of grace and 
power. Mr. Otterbein, from this time forth, preached 
with an unction which neither he nor his people had 
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realized before. Having now entered, as it were, npon 
a new life, he was eminently fitted for a leader. He 
was calm, dignified, humble, and devout. After six 
years of service at Lancaster Mr. Otterbein transferred 
his labors to Tulpohocken, Pa., at which place he intro- 
duced evening meetings, and in them read portions of 
the Bible and exhorted the people to flee from the wrath 
to come. At this time there was not a Methodist socie- 
ty in America. The German churches of the land, es- 
pecially, were sunken in lifeless formality. ‘Fhe “new 
measures” of Mr. Otterbein brought upon him severe 
criticisms, if not actual persecution. 

While Mr. Otterbein was engaged in enforcing ex- 
perimental godliness at Tulpohocken, the Rev. Martin 
Boehm, a zealous Mennonite, was led into the light of a 
new life. These men were ministers of churches wide- 
ly different in doctrines and modes of worship. Two 
awakenings were now in progress—one under the la- 
bors of Mr. Otterbein in Tulpohocken, the other led by 
Mr. Boehm in Lancaster County, Pa. During a “ great 
meeting” held in a barn in that county, these two min- 
isters met for the first time. Mr. Boehm preached the 
opening sermon in the presence of Mr. Otterbein. As 
the heart of the preacher warmed with his theme, it 
kindled a flame in the soul of the other. At the close 
of the sermon, and before Mr. Boehm could resume his 
seat, Mr. Otterbein arose, and, embracing the preacher in 
his arms, exclaimed aloud, “We are brethren.” These 
words afterwards suggested the name which the denom- 
ination now bears, 

From this time these godly men became co-laborers, 
and travelled extensively through Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, and Virginia. In the meantime other 
German ministers of “like precious faith” were raised 
up through their labors, and numerous societies were 
formed in the states mentioned. It seems to have been 
no part of Mr. Otterbein’s purpose to organize a new 
church. He only sought to impress upon the con- 
sciences of the people generally, and of formalists in 
particular, that a vital union with Christ is essential to 
a religious life. Providence so shaped circumstances 
that Mr. Otterbein, without his own seeking, was placed 
at the head of a new denomination. 

The eminently Christian character of Mr. Otterbein, 
and his usefulness in founding this Church, make it 
proper that a few sentences more be written of him. 
He was born at Dillenberg, Germany, March 6, 1726, 
and resided in his native land twenty-six years, and in 
America sixty-one years, dying Nov. 17, 1813, having 
continued his ministry to the close of his long life. He 
was an eminent scholar in classical attainments, and in 
philosophy and divinity. He was held in high esteem 
by bishops Asbury and Coke of the Methodist Church, 
and assisted, by special request, at the ordination of the 
former. On hearing of his death, bishop Asbury said of 
him, “Great and good man of God! An honor to his 
Church and country; one of the greatest scholars and 
divines that ever came to America, or who were born 
in it.” 

As the work thus begun grew to considerable pro- 
portions, it became very important to consider the best 
means of perpetuating and extending it. Conferences 
were therefore annually held for this purpose, beginning 
at Baltimore in the year 1789. In 1800 the societies 
gathered were united in one body, under the name of 
the “ United Brethren in Christ,” and elected Mr. Ot- 
terbein and Martin Boehm their superintendents or 
bishops. At that time there was little uniformity 
among them as to doctrine. Some were German Re- 
formed, others were Mennonites or Lutherans, and a few 
were Methodists. In regard to the mode of baptism, 
probably to meet the wishes of the Mennonites, they 
agreed that each man should act on his own convic- 
tions. From 1800 to 1815, the growth of the Church 
was steady, but not speedy. Several new conferences 
were formed, and the work extended westward of the 
Alleghany Mountains, 
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At a conference held in Ohio in 1814 it was resolved 
to call a general council for the purpose of agreeing 
upon some system of discipline. It was also deter- 
mined that the members of this council should be elect- 
ed from among the preachers by the vote of the people 
throughout the whole Church. Under this order the 
first General Conference was convened on June 6, 1815, 
at Mount Pleasant, Pa. 

Il. Doctrines.—At this conference the following sum- 
mary of doctrines was adopted, and remains unchanged 
to the present time: 

In the name of God, we declare and confess before all 
men that we believe in the only trne God, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost; that these three are one— 
the Father in the Son, the Son in the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost equal in essence or being with both; that 
this triune God created the heavens and the earth, and 


all that in them is, visible as well as invisible, and fur- 
thermore sustains, governs, protects, and supports the 


same. 
We believe in Jesns Christ; that he is very God and 


man; that he became incarnate by the power of the Holy 


Ghost in the Virgin Mary, and was born of her; that he 
is the Saviour and Mediator of the whole human race, if 
they with full faith in him accept the grace proffered in 
Jesns; that this Jesus suffered and died on the cross for 
us, was buried, arose again on the third day, ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God, to in- 
tercede for us; and that he shall come again at the last 
day to judge the quick and the dead. 

e believe in the Holy Ghost; that he is equal in being 
with the Father and the Son, and that he comforts the 
faithfal, and guides them into all truth. 

We believe in a holy Christian Church, the commnnion 
of saints, the resurrection of the body, and life everlust- 


ing. 

We believe that the Holy Bible, Old and New Testament, 
is the word of God; that it contains the only true way to 
our salvation; that every true Christian is bound to ac- 
knowledge and receive it, with the infinence of the Spirit 
-of God, as the only rule and guide; and that without faith 
‘jn Jeens Christ, true repentance, forgiveness of sins, and 
‘following after Christ, no one can be a true Christian. 

We also believe that what is contained in the Holy 
‘Scriptures—to wit, the fall in Adam, and redemption 
tbrongb Jesns Christ—shall be preached throughout the 
world. 

We believe that the ordinances, viz. baptism, and the 
‘remembrance of the sufferings and death of our Lord 
-Jesus Christ, are to be in use and practiced by all Chris- 
tian societies; and that it is incumbent on all the chil- 
-dren of God particularly to practice them; but the man- 
‘ner in which ought always to be deft to the judgment and 
nudes stave of every individual. Also the example of 
washing feet is left to the judgment of every one, to prac- 
tiee or not; but it is not becoming for any of our preach- 
‘ers or members to traduce any of their brethren whose 
judgment and understanding in these respects are differ- 
‘ent from their own, either in public or private. Whoso- 
ever shall make himself guilty in this respect shall be 
‘considered a traducer of his brethren, and shall be an- 
-ewerable for the same. 


II. Organization and Government.—The polity of 
‘the Church is outlined by the following constitution, 
-established in 1841: 


We, the members of the Church of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ, in the name of God, do, for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edify- 
ing of the body of Christ, as well as to produce and secure 
a uniform mode of action, in faith and practice, also to de- 
fine the powers and the bnsiness of quarterly, annual, and 
general conferences, as recognised by this Church, ordain 
-the following articles of constitution: 

Art. I, § 1. All ecclesiastical power herein granted to 
make or repeal any rule of discipline is vested in a gen- 
eral conference, which shall consist of elders elected by 
the members in every conference district throughout the 
society; provided, however, such elders shall have stood 
in that capacity three years in the conference district to 
which they belong. 


-§ 2. General Conference is to be held every four years; 


ine bishops to be considered members and presiding of- 
eers. 

§ 3. Each annual conference shall place before the s0- 
ciety the names of all the elders eligible to membership 
in the General Conference. 

Art. JI, §1. The General Conference shall define the 
boundaries of the annual conferences. 

§ 2. The General Conference shall, at every session. elect 
bishops from among the elders throughout the Church 
who have stood six years in that capacity. 

$8. The business of each annual conference shall be 
done strictly according to Discipline; and any annual 
conference acting contrary therennto shall, by impeach- 
ment, be tried by the General Conference. 


§ 4. No mle or ordinance shall at any time be passed 
to change or do away the Confession of Faith as it now 
stands, nor to destroy the itinerant plan. 

§ 5. There shall be no rule adopted that will infringe 
upon the rights of any as it relates to the mode of bap- 
pee the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, or the washing 
of feet. 

$ 6. There shall be no rule made thant will deprive local 
preachers of their votes in the annual conferences to 
which they severally belong. 

§ 7. There shall be no connection with secret combina- 
tions, nor shall involuntary servitude be tolerated in any 


way. 

$ S. The neni of appeal shall be inviolate. 

Art. III. The right, title, interest, and claim of all prop- 
erty, whether consisting in lots of ground, meeting-houses, 
legacies, bequests, or donations of any kind, obtained by 
purchase or otherwise, by any person or persone, for the 
uae, benefit, and behoof of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, are hereby fully recognised and held to 
be the property of the Church aforesaid. 

Art. IV. There shall be no alteration of the foregoing 
Copatitadon unless by request of two thirds of the whole 
society. 


Membership in the Church is conditioned upon a be- 
lief in the Bible as the Word of God, the experience of 
pardon of sins, a determination by grace and a good life 
to save the soul, and a pledge to obey the discipline of 
the Church. 

Only one order of ministers is recognised by the 
Church, viz. that of elders, The bishops of the Church 
are only elders elected for a term of four years as super- 
intendents of the whole field. 

Her ecclesiastical bodies consist of official boards, 
quarterly, annual, and general conferences. ‘Ihe latter 
meet quadrennially. Her officers are, superintendents 
of Sabbath-schools; stewards, who attend to the finances 
of the churches; class-leaders, or subpastors, who have 
charge of classes for spiritual instruction and worship; 
preachers in charge, who have the pastoral care of a 
mission, circuit, or station; presiding elders, who are 
elected by the Annual Conference from among the or- 
dained elders, and who travel over a certain number of 
fields of labor, preside at the quarterly conferences, and 
see that all the laborers in their respective districts 
faithfully perform their duties; and bishops, or general 
superintendents of the whole Church, who preside at all 
the annual and general conferences, 

The method of supplying the churches of the denomi- 
nation with pastors is that known as “the itinerant 
system.” Pastors in charge are subject to removal or 
reappointment at the end of each conference year by a 
committee constituted by the Annual Conference, com- 
posed of the bishop, the presiding elders of the past and 
the present year, and an equal number of local elders 
or preachers. A minister cannot remain in the same 
charge more than three years, except by the consent of 
two thirds of the members of the Annual Conference. 

Presiding elders have no limit as to the time they 
may serve on a district, subject only to the option of 
the Annual Conference. Bishops may be re-elected 
every four years indefinitely by the General Conference. 

The General Conference of 1877 made provision for lay 
representation in the annual conferences, leaving it to the 
will of the several annual conferences to accept or not. 
A considerable number of conferences have adopted it, 
and its introduction is believed to be advantageous, 

IV. Numbers, Operations, and Sphere.—The statistics 
of the denomination in 1879 show 47 annual confer- 
ences, 3 mission districts, 2217 ministers, 4356 organized 
churches, 154,796 members, 2152 houses of worship, 319 
parsonages, 3268 Sabbath-schools, 187,208 officers, teach- 
ers, and scholars in Sabbath-schools, During the year 
1879 the Church contributed for the support of the Gos- 
pel and for connectional purposes $661,662.56. 

During the past thirty years the denomination has 
been active in the educational work, and has now thir- 
teen colleges and seminaries and one theological school. 
The latter is located at Dayton, O., and wholly under 
the management of the General Conference. 

The Missionary Society of the Church is thoroughly 
organized, and since its origin, in 1853, has gathered 
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and expended for the spread of the Gospel nearly two | Cassel in 1661. 


millions of dollars, The missionaries of the Church are 
scattered over many portions of the United States and 
territories, in Canada, Germany, and Western Africa. 
There are in the foreign work 12, in the frontier de- 
partment 140, and on home missions 240 missionaries, 

A Women’s Missionary Society was established in 
1877, and has founded one mission in Germany and one 
in Africa. 

A Church Erection Society was organized in 1869 by 
the General Conference. The object of this organiza- 
tion is to aid feeble churches in erecting houses of wor- 
ship. Already many congregations have been assisted 
by funds raised by this society. 

A Sabbath - school Association was established in 
1869, and gathers by systematic annual collections a 
liberal sum each year to aid Mission Sabbath-schools 
in all parts of the denomination and in heathen lands. 
The Church is deeply interested in the work of saving 
the children, and no appliance useful to this end is with- 
held from them. 

The literature of the Church is found chiefly in strict- 
ly denominational books and periodicals, It has a pub- 
lishing house at Dayton, O., under the supervision of 
the General Conference. Ita net capital on the Ist of 
April, 1880, was $144,606.10. It is out of debt, and has 
a handsome balance of cash in the treasury. Its pe- 
riodical literature is of a high moral tone, and compares 
well with the best of its kind everywhere. The house 
issues nine periodicals, with an average aggregate cir- 
culation of 175,000 copies. 

The Church of the United Brethren in Christ is not 
an offshoot of any other Church or churches, but bears 
the impress of a providential upraising for the accom- 
plishment of a special mission. It presents no new doc- 
trine, and is distinguished mostly as an organization in 
which the ministry and people have an equal propor- 
tion of power, and the rulers hold office only by the 
authority and consent uf the governed. Its history has 
been marked by radical reformatory ideas, which have 
doubtless in sume degree retarded its growth in num- 
bers. Slavery, the use of intoxicating drinks as a bev- 
erage, and the making and trading in ardent spirits, 
Freemasonry, and other secret societies are entirely pro- 
hibited on pain of excommunication. Its field thus far 
has been mainly among the rural populations of the 
land. Its ministers and people are striving to main- 
tain the old landmarks of a vital and experimental re- 
ligion, insisting upon the witness of the Spirit and a 
holy heart and life. (W.J. S.) 


United Christians or St. THomas, a body of 
East Indian Roman Catholics, chiefly found in Travan- 
core, at the southern extremity of India. In 1599 the 
Synod of Diamper (Udiamperoor) compelled the an- 
cient Church of St. Thomas Christians to conform to 
the Church of Rome, conceding to them a modern 
Syrian rite. In 1633 nearly all fell away, but were 
soon after induced in great numbers to return, chief- 
ly by the labors of the Barefooted Carmelites. At 
present more than one half are of the Latin rite, but a 
portion retain the Oriental rite. They are chiefly in 
the vicariate apostolic of Verapoli (Latin rite), reported 
in 1868 as having 295 priests and 233,000 members, 
See THOMAS (St.), CHRISTIANS OF. 


United Copts are those who, since 1732, have ac- 
acknowledged the authority of the pope. They are of 
two rites—the Egyptian, and the Ethiopic or Abyssin- 
ian—and in Egypt they number 12,000. In 1855 the 
pope appointed one of their priests vicar apostolic and 
bishop in partibus. See Corts. 


United Evangelical Church, a denomination 
in Germany, formed in 1817 by a union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches. Attempts at uniting these 
churches were made as early as 1529, when leading the- 
ologians of both schools held a conference at Marburg. 
Other conferences were held at Leipsic in 1631, and at 
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In 1703 Frederick I of Prussia con- 
vened several Lutheran and Reformed theologians at 
Berlin to discuss the practicability of a union, but was 
successfully opposed by the Lutheran clergymen. A 
“ Plan of Union,” proposed by Klemm and Pfaff, theolo- 
gians of Tubingen (1710-22), met with little favor. 
About the beginning of the 19th century, however, a 
voluntary union of the two communities was established 
in some parts of South Prussia, which extended in 1805 
to many congregations at Cologne, Wiirzburg, and Mu- 
nich. In 1810, king Frederick William took up the 
subject warmly, and in 1814 drew up, chiefly with his 
owu hands, a liturgy, which was adopted in the Royal 
Chapel, and authorized for use elsewhere. A royal proc- 
lamation followed, dated Sept. 27, 1817, in which the 
king requested the Lutherans and the Reformed through- 
out his dominions to unite in one community, and ex- 
pressed his intention of taking part in a united celebra- 
tion of the holy communion in the Royal Chapel at Pots- 
dam, on Oct. 31, the occasion of the tercentenary of the 
Reformation. A synod assembled on Oct. 1 at Breslau, 
and another subsequently at Berlin; both of them read- 
ily adopting the proclamation, as did most of the minis- 
ters and laity throughout Prussia. A general assent 
was given to the movement on the day mentioned by 
the king, viz. Oct. 81, and not long after it was ordered 
that the distinctive names “ Lutheran” and “ Reformed” 
should be disused in all official documents, and the Unit- 
ed Evangelical Church alone recognised as the national 
religion. It soon spread beyond the boundaries of Prus- 
sia, and was adopted in Nassau, Hanover, and Bavaria 
in 1818, in Hesse - Cassel in 1822, and in Wirtemberg 
in 1827; but it did not extend either to Lutheran Aus- 
tria, on the one hand, or to Calvinistic Switzerland, on 
the other. Even in Prussia the revised Service-book 
which the king set forth in 1821 was rejected by many 
congregations, and uniformity was far from being estab- 
lished even within the bounds of the united body. On 
June 25, 1830, the king directed that the Service-book 
should be used in all churches; but a number of the 
Lutheran clergy refused to adopt it, and were suspend- 
ed, sume of them being treated with great severity, and 
even imprisoned. ; 

Three parties arose in the Church. One, generally 
called the Confederalists, under the leadership of Prof. 
Hengstenberg and Dr. Stahl, maintained that the union 
consisted in a mere external confederation and subjec- 
tion to the same general Church government; and that 
the individual churches remained Lutheran, Reformed, 
or United. A second party, commonly called the Con- 
sensus party, took for its doctrinal basis the Bible and 
the common dogmas of the Lutheran and Reformed con- 
fessions. It controlled the theological faculties of most 
of the universities, and had among its leading men 
Nitzsch, Twesten, Hoffmann, Niedner, Tholuck, Julius 
Müller, Jacobi, Dorner, Lange, Stier, Herzog, and Rothe. 
The third, or Union, party rejected the authoritative 
character of the old symbolical books of both the Lu- 
theran and the Reformed denomination, and based them- 
selves on the Bible simply, claiming, at the same time, 
the right of subjecting the authenticity of the Old and 
New Tests. to critical examination. This party includ- 
ed many of the disciples of Tubingen, and liberal divines 
of different shades of opinion. 

The persecution of the “Old Lutherans” was kept up 
until the death of Frederick William. A milder policy 
was introduced by his son, who succeeded him in 1840; 
and in 1845 the Old Lutherans were allowed to organize 
into a separate community, but did not receive any 
share of the public funds. In 1873 laws were passed 
substituting the principle of ecclesiastical self-govern- 
ment for that of the consistorial administration thereto- 
fore exercised by the State. In January and February, 
1875, provincial synods met in all the eight old prov- 
inces of Prussia, and in November and December an ex- 
traordinary general synod met at Berlin, to make all 
necessary preparations for a transfer of the government 
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of the Church to a regular general synod. United 
Evangelical churches were also formed in other Ger- 
man states; in Nassau, 1817; the Bavarian Palatinate, 
1818; Baden, 1821; and in Wtirtemberg, 1827. In Aus- 
tria and France a fusion of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches has also many friends, but nothing practical 
has been as vet accomplished. In the United States 
a branch of the United Evangelical Church was estab- 
lished at St. Louis in 1840, when six German ministers 
organized an ecclesiastical body called Evangelischer Kir- 
chenverein des Westens (Evangelical Church-Union of 
the West). This body, in 1856, was divided into three 
districts, and in 1866 changed its name to “German 
Evangelical Svnod of the West.” In 1870 it reported, 
at the General Assembly held in Louisville, as follows: 


Voting Mem- 
bers. 
12,000 


Total Population. 
about 50,000 


Ministers. 
162 


Communicants. 


about 20,000 


Congregations. 
800 














Another branch of the United Evangelical Church was 
constituted in 1848, under the name of “ Evangelical 
Synod of North America.” In May, 1889, it split into 
two independent bodies, one of which assumed the name 
“ United Evangelical Synod of the North-west,” and the 
other “ United Evangelical Synod of the East.” Both 
of them united in 1872 with the “German Evangelical 
Synod of the West,” constituting the fourth and fifth dis- 
tricts of this body. In 1874 the Church was redistrict- 
ed by the General Conference held in Indianapolis into 
seven particular synods. It then numbered about 300 
ministers and 40,000 communicants. The Church has 
a theological seminary in Warren County, Mo.; anoth- 
er educational institution at Elmhurst, IlL; and three 
denominational papers. See Bunsen, Szgns of the Times; 


Meinbers on 
"rial. 


6984 


Local Preach- 
ers. 


3501 


Itin. Min. 
405 


Leaders. 
4439 


Members. 
72,997 

















Chapels. 


to establish a theological seminary. The Wesleyan 
Methodist Association retained its separate identity till 
1857, when, by uniting with the Wesleyan Reformers, it 
became merged in the United Methodist Free churches, 
The union was completed, and the name adopted, in the 
town of Rochdale. This body is the third in numerical 
importance of English Methodist denominations, having 
its seat principally in England. Only three of its cir- 
cuits are in Scotland, and it has no footing in Ireland. 
It has missionary stations in Jamaica, Victoria, Queens- 
land, New Zealand, Eastern Africa, and China. 

The constitution of the body is democratic, the mem- 
bers of its annual assembly being freely chosen repre- 
sentatives. This assembly does not regulate the inter- 
nal affairs of circuits, they being independent, except on 
matters of connectional import. The home circuits are 
divided into districts; but the district meetings do not 
wield any important functions. The various schemes, 
funds, and institutions of the body are intrusted during 
the year to committees which are, for the most part, 
elected annually. It is so with the Connectional Com- 
mittee (which may be regarded as the executive of the 
body), with the Foreign Missionary Committee, the 
Chapel Fund Committee, the Superannuation Committee, 
and the Book-room Committee. Ashville College is gov- 
erned by a body of trustees elected for life, and a com- 
mittee of six elected fur three vears, but so arranged 
that two retire each year. The Theological Institute 
is governed by a body of trustees elected for life, and 
nine others chosen annually. The connectional officers 
are the president of the assembly, the connectional sec- 
retary, the connectional treasurer, and the correspond- 
ing secretary. 

In 1877 their statistical report showed as follows: 


Scholars. 
183,364 


Raised for Missions. 
£17,787 118. $}d. 


Teachers. 


| 8. Schools. 
26, 205 


1305 





1539 





Hering, Geschichte der kirchlichen Unionsversuche (Leips. 
1836-38, 2 vols.); Kahnis, //ist. Germ. Protestantism ; 
Müller, Die evangelische Union (Leips. 1854); Nitzsch, 
Urkundenbuch der evangelischen Union (Bonn, 1853); 
Schaff, Germany, its Theology, etc, (Phil.1857) ; Stahl, Die 
lutherische Kirche und die Union (Berlin, 1858). 
United Methodist Free Church, an English 
branch of the Methodists which was formed in 1857, 
when the Wesleyan Methodist Association and the 
larger portion of Wesleyan Reformers amalgamated. 
The origin of this Church dates back to 1827, when 


See Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 3. v. 
ODISM, 8, 


United Nestorians. See CHALDEANS; NEs- 
TORIANS, 


United Original Seceders. 
RIAN CHURCHES, 5. 


United Presbyterian Church. The genea- 
logical descent of the existing body may be best ex- 
hibited by the following pedigree [see PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES, 2, 14]: 


See METH- 


See PRESBYTE- 


SECESSION OR ASSOCIATE SYNOD, 
SEPARATED FROM THE ScoTtTisn ESTABLISHMENT, 


A. — 
Burghers, Antiburghers, 
An 1746. a 1746. 
Old-light Ea hers New-light Burghers = New-light Antiburghers, 
ŠD. 1T A D. 1099 A.D. 1806. 
Relief = United Secession, Protestera, = Old-light Antiburghers, 
Separated from .D. 1820. .D. e or Constitutional 
Scottish Establish- | Associated Pres- 
ment, A.D. 1753. Morisonians, bytery, A.D. 1806. 


United Presbyterians, 
A.D. 1847. 


Part joined the 
Scottish Establish- 
ment, A.D. 1839. 


trouble arose in Leeds in reference to the introduction 
of an organ into Brunswick Chapel. This resulted in 
the organization of the Protestant Methodists, who had 
a separate existence until 1836, when they became 
merged in the denomination formed in that vear, and 
known subsequently as the Wesleyan Methodist Asso- 
ciation. The immediate occasion of the formation of 
the latter body was the determination of the conference 


Original Burghers. 
SAD. 1889. 


Original Seceders 
repre nong Associate 
nod of A.D. 1733. 
United Original Seceders, A.D. 1840. 
A large portion joined the Free Kirk, 1852. 


United Secession Church, Tue, was formed in 
Scotland in 1820 by a reunion of the Associate (or Bur- 
ghers) and the General Associate (or Antiburghers) Syn- 
od. In 1847 it was united to the present United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

United Society of Believers ix Curist's 
SECOND APPEARING, the name given to themselves by 
the Shakers (q. v.). 


UNITED STATES 


United States or America is the full title of 
the principal nation on the Western continent, occupy- 
ing the whole central portion of North America. See 
America, In this article we propose to treat our coun- 
try only in its general religious aspects, leaving its oth- 
er features to the secular cyclopædias. For the relig- 
ious beliefs and customs of the aborigines, see INDIANS 
(NORTH AMERICAN). 

I. Church History.—1. Religious Character of the 
Original Setilers.—New England was originally settled 
by the Puritans (q. v.) from England. These were a 
band of dissenters from the faith and practice of the 
Established Church of England who were persecuted 
for their dissent and granted no rest in their own land. 
Accordingly they decided to leave their own country 
fur one that would permit them liberty uf conscience in 
religious worship, and, after one unsuccessful attempt 
at departure, finally set out from the coast of Lincoln- 
shire in tlre spring of 1608 fur Holland. ‘They reached 

LAmsterdam.in safety, where they passed one winter; 

and then removed to Leyden. Here they enjoyed that 
religious liberty for which they were seeking; but they 
were in a strange land, among a strange people, who 
used a strange language. ‘The love of country was 
still warm in their hearts notwithstanding their perse- 
cution at home, and during the ten years they remain- 
ed in Holland they became thoroughly anxious to re- 
turn to the allegiance of their mother country. With 
this desire in their hearts, they sent John Carver and 
Robert Cushman to England to ask permission of the 
government for the Pilgrims at Leyden to settle in 
America, After some hesitation on the part of the 
king and the ministry, they obtained from the former 
an informal promise that he would not disturb them in 
America if they should decide to go there. Arrange- 
ments were completed for their removal to America, 
and they landed on Plymouth Rock on Monday, Dec. 
11 (old style), 1620. ‘Their arrival occurred in the 
dead of winter, and they were obliged during the long 
and severe season that fullowed to undergo great priva- 
tion and suffering. Diseases engendered by the rigors 
of the climate swept away one half of their number. 
But the spirit which had brought the Pilgrim Fathers 
to New England caused them to remain undaunted by 
opposition, from whatever source. ‘These were a vigor- 
ous and determined people, with strong convictions on 
all questions of morals and religion. They took posses- 
sion of the new country and held it. They increased 
in number and gradually extended their borders over 
our present New England, and became as zealous for 
their religion as had been the English government be- 
fure they left England. If the Church was not under 
the control of the State, the State was under the control 
of the Church; fur a man could not hold office except 
he were a member of the Church; and religion lay at 
the basis of their political system. Notwithstanding 
their own bitter experience in their old home, they 
were intolerant of all dissent in their new abode, and 
they sometimes ran to great extremes of fanaticism 
against so-called heretics. Puritanism, however, has 
exerted a powerful influence for good in the develop- 
ment of American institutions by holding out sternly 
for the right in government as well as in private life. 


¢<—— Rhode Island was settled originally by the Baptists, 


followers of Roger Williams (q. v.). In 1636, along 
with a few companions, Roger Williams, seeking for 
a refuge beyond the limits of the Plymouth colony, 
founded Providence Plantation, and made it a resort 
for all the distressed and persecuted of whatever name 
or faith. Notwithstanding this liberality on the part 
of the founder, the colony was settled chiefly by those 
of the Baptist communion. 

{Connecticut was contested ground between the Eng- 
lish settlers of Plymouth and the Dutch of New Neth- 
erlands, The Dutch, finding that the English were 
about to establish a colony in the valley of the Con- 
necticut River, built a furt at Hartford called the House 
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of Good Hope; but this was not regarded by the Eng- 
lish as of any right belonging to the Dutch, and they 
proceeded to settle the country from Plymouth. In 
1635 a colony of sixty persons left Boston for Connect- 
icut, where they arrived in due time, and settled at 
Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield. A little later 
other settlements were formed, and in 1639 the leading 
men of New Haven adopted the Bible as their political 
constitution. At the Restoration in England, Connect- 
icut obtained a royal charter, and thus became a colo- 
ny free and independent in all except the name. Pu- 
ritan influence was in the ascendency, and the colony 
enjoyed great prosperity and freedom from invasion. 

(New York was settled originally by the Dutch as a 
trading-post. A colony was planted on Manhattan 
Island (the present site of New York city), and the 
village was called New Amsterdam. In 1623 a consid- 
erable addition was made to the numbers of the colony 
by the arrival of thirty families of Dutch Protestant 
refugees from Flanders, called Walloons. They came 
to America to escape the persecutions which they had 
to undergo at home. The settlements were extended 
rapidly, even to the present site of Albany. In 1626 
Manhatten Island was purchased from the Indians for 
twenty-four dollars. There was a bond of sympathy 
between the Walloons and the Pilgrims of Plymouth 
in that they were alike refugees from persecution at 
home, and, furthermore, the English remembered their 
kind treatment in Holland. Visits were exchanged and 
a friendly intercourse was kept up. The English noti- 
tied their neighbors of their own claim to the territory 
of the Hudson, and advised them to make good their 
titles by accepting deeds from the council of Plymouth. 
In 1664 the Dutch power in America was complete- 
ly broken. All the territory possessed by Holland in 
this country had been granted by Charles II to his 
brother James, duke of York, who made haste to se- 
cure the land thus granted. A squadron was sent 
against New Netherlands, and easily subdued the coun- 
try. Thereafter the country and city passed under 
the name of New York. English settlers were brought 
in, but they lived at peace with the Dutch; even the 
strifes of the two home governments failed to embroil 
the colonists of New York in a contest. From the time 
of the English conquest of the territory, the Episcopal 
Church was established by law, and was supported by 
the usual taxation and grants of land. Traces of both 
the Dutch and English forms of worship are abundant 
in New York at the present time. (Dutch) Reformed 
churches and societies are numerous, as also are the 
Protestant Episcopal. 

\New Jersey was at first a part of New Netherlands, 
and was settled by the Dutch, especially in the north- 
ern part in the vicinity of New Amsterdam (New York). 
But, on the reduction of the Dutch power to submission 
to the English, that portion of the territory likewise 
passed under the control of the duke of York. It was 
assigned, however, to lord Berkeley and Sir George Car- 
teret. A liberal government was provided, and in the 
first assembly, held in 1668, the Puritans were in the 
ascendency, and the customs of New England were 
largely adopted in New Jersey. In 1676 the colony 
was divided into two sections by a line starting at 
the southern point of land on the east side of Lit- 
tle Egg Harbor, and extending north-northwest to a 
point on the Delaware River in latitude 41° 40’. 
The territory lving east of this line was to be known 
as East Jersey, and remain under the control of Sir 
George Carteret; while that lving between the line 
and the Delaware was called West Jersey, and had 
been assigned to certain Quakers (William Penn and 
others) in trust for Edward Byllinge. The western 
section, being under the control of the Quakers, be- 
came a place of refuge for the persecuted of that name. 
Many Friends found homes here, and enjoyed great 
prosperity. In 1682 William Penn and some other 
Quakers purchased the territory of East Jersey from 
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the heirs of Sir George Carteret, and extended their 
control over the whole province. Robert Barclay, an 
eminent Scotch Quaker, was chosen governor for life, 
and continued to administer the government until 1690, 
when he died. During this period East Jersey received 
a large accession of Scotch Quakers, and a still larger 
accession of Scotch Presbyterians. ‘The northern sec- 
tion of the state retains a large number of the followers 
of the early Dutch Protestants, while the central and 
southern portions have the descendants of the Scotch 
Quakers and Presbyterians. 

\William Penn (q. v.) was greatly pleased with the 
success of the Quaker colonies in New Jersey, and form- 
ed the project of establishing a free state on the banks 
of the Delaware, founded on the principle of universal 
brotherhood. After a vigorous effort, seconded by pow- 
erful friends in Parliament, he obtained a charter in 
1681 by which he became proprietor of Pennsylvania. 
Emigrants flocked to the new colony, a liberal govern- 
ment was planned, the land was purchased from the In- 
dians, and relations of friendship were established with 
the savages which lasted for a long period of time. It 
is a pleasure to look back upon the history of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is one continued reign of peace and prosper- 
ity, resulting from the righteous principles upon which 
the colony was founded and maintained. Immigration 
was encouraged by the liberal policy of the proprietors, 
and thousands of German Protestants, who fled from 
persecutions at home, came and settled to the westward 
of the English communities. Their descendants remain 
to this day, and are among the most industrious and 
thrifty people in the whole land. Many Huguenots 
also came from France and formed settlements, and Irish 
Protestants occupied lands still farther west. From 
these different classes of emigrants have sprung the va- 
rious prevailing religious bodies of Pennsylvania; but 
the Quakers and Germans have made the deepest im- 
pression upon the country, and they have had more to 
do in shaping the religious sentiment and policy of the 
people than any other. 

Delaware was settled by the Swedes. Gustavus 


Adolphus, as early as 1626, had formed a plan of colo-' 


nization, but was prevented from carrying it out by dif- 
ficulties at home, and the plan was put into execution 
by Oxenstiern, the Swedish minister. In the early part 
of 1638 a company of Swedes arrived in Delaware Bay. 
They purchased from the Indians the country lying to 
the west of the bay, from Cape Henlopen to Trenton 
Falls, and named it New Sweden. This territory com- 
prised the present state of Delaware and a part of Penn- 
sylvania. But the colony of New Sweden was of short 
duration. In 1655 the country was entirely subdued 
by the Dutch of New Netherlands. 

(The colony of. Maryland was founded as a home 
for persecuted Catholics, Sir George Calvert, of York- 
shire, England, a man of liberal education, large expe- 
rience, and a devoted Cathulic, was desirous of founding 
a colony which should affurd a home for the persecuted 
Catholics of his own land, and should grant equal toler- 
ation to all creeds, About the vear 1630 he obtained 
from king Charles I a charter for a new colony on the 
Chesapeake, but died before the colonization began. 
His son, Cecil Calvert, received the charter June 20, 
1632, and named the new province Maryland. His 
brother, Leonard, was sent out with the colony as gov- 
ernor. The provisions of the charter were the most 
liberal that had yet been granted. Christianity was 
the religion of the State, but no preference was ex- 
pressed for any creed. Free-trade was guaranteed, and 
arbitrary taxation forbidden. The power of making 
the laws of the colony was conceded to the colonists or 
their representatives. Under these liberal provisions, 
and the prudent conduct of the officers and the colonists 
themselves, the enterprise was very prosperous, and the 
colony grew very rapidly. Religious toleration and 
freedom of conscience were reiterated in the legislation 
of the colonial Assembly, and Maryland, along with 
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Rhode Island and Connecticut, went far beyond the other 
colonies in securing liberty of conscience. In 1691 the 
patent of the Baltimures was taken away by king 
William III. During the following year Sir Lionel 
Copley assumed the government of the province, and 
a revolution was speedily effected. The Episcopal 
Church was established by law, and supported by tax- 
ation; religious toleration was abolished, and the former 
liberal policy entirely swept away. 

On April 10, 1606, king James I granted a patent to 
an association of nobles, gentlemen, and merchants re- 
siding in London, called the London Company, assign- 
ing to them all the region between the thirty-fourth 
and thirty-eighth degrees of north latitude. The af- 
fairs of the company were intrusted to the management 
of a superior council, residing in England, and an infe- 
rior council, residing in the colony. To carry out the 
purpose for which the charter was granted, a fleet of 
three vessels was fitted out, to be under the command 
of Christopher Newport. On Dec. 9, 1606, the vessels 
set sail, and in May following landed on the banks of 
the James River, in Virginia, tifty miles from Ches- 
apeake Bay. Here they immediately laid the founda- 
tions of Jamestown, the oldest English settlement in 
America, The first settlers of Jamestown were idle, 
improvident, and dissolute. While a few were laborers 
and artisans, the great majority were enrolled as gen- 
tlemen. John Smith, the best and most energetic man 
of the colony, was accused of conspiracy and sedition, 
but was able to defend his name against the accusa- 
tions. The colony was organized by making known 
the names of the inferior council, and the election of 
Edward Wingfield as governor of Virginia. The new 
colony had a hard struggle for its existence. The idle- 
ness and dissolute habits of the settlers, the treachery 
of some of the leaders, and the civil dissensions which 
arose in the community threatened to break up the set- 
tlement in the very beginning. But, after various dis- 
asters and discouragements, Smith was elected presi- 
dent, and began a vigorous administration which add- 
ed new life to the enterprise. By the undaunted cour- 
age of the officers from this time onward, and the en- 
couragement given by the arrival of new accessions to 
their number from time to time, the colony was able to 
maintain its existence. The settlement’ were extend- 
ed, and the colony grew into a flourishing province. 
The Episcopal Church was established by law and sup- 
ported by taxation; churches were built in various 
parts of the province, and remained for many years. 
Along with the English revolution came religious in- 
tolerance in Virginia. In March, 1643, a law was en- 
acted by the Assembly declaring that no person who 
did not assent to the doctrines of the Established Church 
should be allowed to teach, or to preach the Gospel, 
within the limits of Virginia. Their persecution of the 
Puritans within their borders brought upon the Virgin- 
ians the distrust of the colonists of New England for 
many years. 

The attempt to form settlements in the Carolinas 
was for a long time unsuccessful. In 1663 began the 
first colonial settlements in North Carolina on the Cho- 
wan River and Albemarle Sound. The colony passed 
through many vicissitudes of fortune, but the settlers 
remained in possession of the territory. In 1704 an at- 
tempt was made by Robert Daniel to establish the 
Church of England. George Fox, the founder of the 
Quakers, at one time (1672) made a visit to the settle- 
ments of Carolina, and obtained many hearers to his in- 
structions, Other Quakers came from New England 
and Delaware, and made their homes in this colony. 
In 1707 a band of French Huguenots were added to the 
settlers; a hundred German tamilies from the banks of 
the Rhine came to find a home on the banks of the 
Neuse; and a number of Swiss peasants founded New 
Berne, at the mouth of the River Trent. Little atten- 
tion was paid to questions of religion at first. There 
was no minister in the colony until 1703, and no church 
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until 1705. But the largest liberty of conscience was 
allowed, and a field opened for the sowing of precious 
seed. 

South Carolina was colonized in 1670, and Old Charles- 
ton founded. The present city of Charleston was laid 
out and a beginning made in building ten years later. 
In 1686 South Carolina began to receive the Huguenots 
(q. v.) from France, and in a short time had more of 
these French refugees than any other American colony. 
The proprietors pledged them protection and citizen- 
ship, but, owing to the unsettled condition of their po- 
litical plan, the Huguenots were kept in suspense for 
many years. The first general act of enfranchisement 
was passed in their favor in May, 1691, and their full 
political rights were established in 1697. In 1695 began 
the administration of John Archdale as governor. He 
was a Quaker of distinction, and ruled with such wisdom 
and moderation that the colony greatly prospered. He 
was instrumental in procuring the passage of a law by 


which all Christians, except the Catholics, were fully | 


enfranchised; and the exception was made against his 
earnest protest, The policy of South Carolina, as well 
as that of her northern sister, had been one of religious 
toleration and civil liberty; consequently no church 
was established by law, but Christians of all denomina- 
tions were welcomed to her shores. ‘The Dutch came 
from the banks of the Hudson, the French vine-dressers 
were sent by king Charles; Churchmen and Dissenters 
from England, Irish peasants, Scotch Presbyterians, and 
Huguenots, all found a home and welcome under the 
genial sun of South Carolina. 

The colony of Georgia was founded as an asylum for 
the oppressed poor of England and the distressed Prot- 
estants of other lands, James Oglethorpe, an English 
cavalier and member of Parliament, obtained a charter 
from George II, by which the territory between the Sa- 
vannah and Altamaha rivers was organized and granted 
to a corporation for twenty-one years in trust for the 
poor, ‘This charter was dated June 9, 1732, and the 
new province was named Georgia, in honor of the king. 
The organization of the colony was on a liberal basis. 
Oglethorpe, who was the first governor, was a High- 
Churchman, but made no distinction among the immi- 
grants who came. Swiss peasants, Scotch Highlanders, 
and German Protestants from Salzburg came and made 
their home with the English. ‘Then came the Mora- 
vians with their vital religion, and the Methodists, in 
the persons of John and Charles Wesley and George 
Whitefield. The labors of the Wesleys were not pro- 
ductive of any permanent results, but those of White- 
tield were more successful. 

The colonization of Florida was first effected in 1565. 
Pedro Melendez, a Spanish soldier of a wicked disposi- 
tion and evil habits, was commissioned by Philip II to 
explore the coast of Florida, conquer the country, and 
plant a colony in some favorable site. Melendez ar- 
rived in sight of land on St. Augustine’s day, but did 
not land until Sept. 2. The harbor and the river which 
enters it were named in honor of that saint. On the 
8th of the same month, after the proclamation of the 
Spanish sovereignty and the celebration of mass, the 
foundations of St. Augustine were laid. This is the old- 
est town in the United States, having been founded 
seventeen years before Santa Fé, and forty-two years 
. before Jamestown. The founders were Catholics, and 
their dastardly leader was a cruel monster who hoped 
to regain the favor of his countrymen by murdering the 
members of a Huguenot settlement about thirty -five 
miles above the mouth of the St. John’s River. The 
work was done in a most heartless manner, and the 
French settlement entirely broken up. ‘The outrage 
was subsequently avenged by Dominic de Gourges, a 
soldier of Gascony, who attacked successively three 
Spanish forts on the St. John’s, captured the inmates, 
and afterwards hanged the principal of them. 

When La Salle visited the lower Mississippi valley in 
1682 he took possession of the country in the name of 
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Louis XIV of France, giving it the name of Louisiana, 
A settlement was attempted by Iberville and his follow- 
ers at Biloxi, in 1699. He died before the project was 
fairly successful, and was succeeded in command by 
Bienville, who was driven from his post by the Indians 
and compelled to take up his abode at the present site 
of New Orleans. Others succeeded Bienville in the gov- 
ernorship of the new territory, but he was reappointed in 
1718, and began to build a town on the site he had for- 
merly selected as headquarters, and named the city New 
Orleans, in honor of the Duke of Orleans. In 1723 it 
was made the capital of the province. A large tract of 
country was ceded by France to Spain in 1762, and re- 
mained under control of that power fur thirty-eight 
years, but was restored in 1800, and in 1803 sold by Na- 
poleon Bonaparte to the United States fur $11,250,000 
and the assumption of certain claims due from the 
French government to citizens of the United States, 
amounting to $3,750,000. ‘Thus was purchased, at a 
cost of $15,000,000, nearly all the territory included in 
the present states of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dakota Territory, Nebraska, most of Kansas, 
Indian and Wyoming territories, part of Colorado, and 
the whole of Montana, Idaho, Oregun, and Washington 
Territory. This was afterwards divided up from time 
to time as the wants of the population required. The 
Mississippi valley, while under the control of the French, 
had many settlements of French Catholics, which have 
left their impress upon the country to a greater or less 
extent. 

The first attempt to colonize Texas was by the French 
under La Salle in 1687; but this great explorer lost his 
life in returning towards the Mississippi during the 
same year, and the men who were left to hold the post 
established were either killed or driven away. In 1690 
a trading-post and a mission were established by the 
Spanish, and subsequently other settlements were made 
by the same power. Then in 1735 a French colony 
was sent into Texas from the Red River. But neither 
the French nor the Spanish held possession of the coun- 
try unmolested. After the Louisiana purchase, difficul- 
ty arose between Spain and the United States as to the 
boundary, the United States claiming the territory west 
to the Rio Grande, while Spain claimed it east as far as 
the Sabine. This was finally settled by treaty, in which 
the United States guaranteed to Spain her territory 
west of the Sabine. Mexico became independent in 
1821, and Texas formed a part of it, being united under 
one government with Coahuila. But while Coahuila 
was exclusively Mexican, Texas was settled largely by 
colonists from the United States, generally under grants 
of land from the Mexican government. Thus there ex- 
isted a natural barrier between the Texans and the Mex- 
icans, and, after much dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment of the latter, the former fought for and gained 
their independence in 1836. Texas was annexed to 
the United States in 1846. 

- Tennessee was originally a .part of North Carolina, 
and was settled mainly by emigrants from that State. 
Kentucky belonged to Virginia, and was settled like- 
wise by Virginians. The other Western States lying 
east of the Mississippi were included in the Territory 
north-west of the Ohio. The French under La Salle had 
explored this region, laid claim to it, and established 
trading-posts guarded by forts in various parts of it, but 
they ‘nally relinquished their claim to it. A consid- 
erable part of this territory was claimed by Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New England under their 
original territorial grants; but these claims were all re- 
linquished except a part belonging to Connecticut, called 
the Western Reserve, and a Virginia reservation, now a 
part of Indiana, each including about 3,700,000 acres, 
Emigration extended into this section from the older 
states, as a rule, on the lines of latitude, although there 
were many exceptions, and each new settlement par- 
took of the characteristics of the region from which it 
was peopled. ‘The first settlement in Ohio was at Ma- 
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rietta in 1788, formed by a colony from New England. 
Many localities in Southern Ohio were settled by emi- 
grants from Virginia, while the northern section was 
peopled by New-Englanders. The oldest. settlements 
in Indiana were made by the French at Vincennes, 
Corydon, and other places in that vicinity, in 1702. 
Michigan and Illinois, as well as Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, had numerous settlements which were furmed by 
the French Catholics in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Subsequently these states, especially Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin, were filled up largely from the New 
England States‘and New York. . 

Like the rest of the Mississippi valley, Iowa was ex- 
plored and claimed by the French, but was a part of the 
Louisiana purchase, and so became the property of the 
United States government. The first white settlements 
under the authority of this government were made in 
1833 -34 at Fort Madison, Burlington, and Dubuque. 
The inhabitants of Iowa have always taken high ground 
on all questions of civilization, education, and morals, 

The Pacitic Slope has received its population in recent 
times. ‘The southern portion extending far towards 
‘Texas was formerly a Spanish possession, and there yet 
remain many Spaniards and Mexicans within those 
states and territories. The population of California grew 
up very rapidly after the discovery of gold in 1848, 
Miners, speculators, and adventurers rushed thither 
from all parts of the country, and furmed a very mot- 
ley crowd. Many of these remained, but by far the 
larger portion returned to their furmer homes or wan- 
dered to other lands. Oregon was included in the Lou- 
isiana purchase, and began to be settled by emigrants 
from the States about 1832. In 1834 the missionary 
colony of Dr. Marcus Whitman and Rev. Mr. Spalding 
entered Oregon, and in 1842 the emigration to that re- 
gion was large. 

The settlement of Utah constitutes a remarkable 
chapter in the history of our country. The Mormons 
(q. v.), under the leadership of Joseph Smith, made their 
first settlement in Missouri, where they grew to be a 
body of considerable numbers; but their theories and 
habits were distasteful to the people of that state, and 
they were compelled to remove in 1840. ‘They found 
their way across the Mississippi into Illinois, where they 
founded the city of Nauvoo. Here they increased to 
ten thousand in number, but were obliged to leave this 
place also on account of the dissatisfaction of the peo- 
ple among whom they lived. In 1846 they removed 
bevond the Rocky Mountains to the basin of the Great 
Salt Lake, and founded Utah Territory. Iu this terri- 
tory they have held sway during all the succeeding 
years, and have lived in defiance of the laws of the 
United States, with, seemingly, no power to check them. 
A new era seems to be dawning. Law-abiding and 
Christian people are finding homes within the limits of 
the territory, and a population is fast growing up whose 
influence will secure the execution of the laws of the 
land. 

New Mexico was colonized by the Spaniards about 
the close of the 17th century. Many missions were es- 
tablished by the Roman Catholics and many of the In- 
dians were converted to that faith. The mineral wealth 
of the country was discovered. the colonists opened and 
worked the mines, and enslaved the Indians for that 
purpose. At length the Indians shook off the power of 
their oppressors and drove the Spaniards from their ter- 
ritory ; but near the close of the 17th century the latter 
regained a part of their former power. In 1821, along 
with the rest of Mexico, New Mexico became indepen- 
dent of Spain, and was a part of that republic until 1848, 
when it was ceded to the United States. The Gadsden 
purchase was added in 1853, when it included all of Ari- 
zona and part of Colorado. Arizona was set off from it 
in 1863, and a portion of Colorado in 1865. The inhab- 
itants are largely Mexican, Spanish, and Indians, with 
an ever-increasing number of emigrants from the Unit- 
ed States. 
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2. Effects of more Recent Immigration.—The United 
States are peculiar among all the nations of the earth, 
as being composed of a population entirely foreign in its 
origin. While other countries have been invaded and 
the lands occupied by conquerors, largely to the exclu- 
sion of the natives, yet the old stuck has not been en- 
tirely rooted out, but has become the basis of the suc- 
ceeding race. In English history, the Anglo-Saxon 
united with the old Celtic stock, and the Norman with 
the Saxon, forming the Anglo-Norman race of the pres- 
ent. But in America the aborigines have always been 
treated as aliens and intruders, and are fast declining 
towards extermination. ‘The great breadth of our un- 
occupied lands, and the excellent opportunities for ob- 
taining cheap homes, have rendered America a favorite 
resort fur emigrants from all parts of the world, so 
that at the present time more than thirteen per cent. of 
our population are foreign-born. The aggregate immi- 
gration from 1820 to 1840 was 750,949 ; from 1841 to 1850 
it was 1,713,251; from 1851 to 1860 it was 2,598,214; from 
1861 to 1870 it was 2,491,451; and from 1871 to 1878 it 
was 2,177,108—making a total of 9,731,073; in the vear 
ending June 380, 1880, it was 457,243 persons. Of this 
vast number about one fifth have been from Ireland, 
one fourth from England, one tenth from Scotland and 
Wales, four fifteenths from Germany, one thirtieth 
from France, the remainder (nearly one sixth) from 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Russia, Holland, Belgium, China, ete. More than 
one twentieth of this immigration has been from Roman 
Catholic countries, and, in addition to this, a large pro- 
portion of those from other countries are of the same 
faith. Thus we have added to our population from 
foreign countries a large Catholic element, besides the 
natives who are of that faith, and the rapid increase of 
their numbers by the ordinary methods of propaga- 
tion. Among these Catholics have come many Jesuits 
(q. v.), some from choice, others because of their expual- 
sion from their European homes, who have used their 
influence so far as it was in their power to mould the 
government to their own ideas. Officers have been 
elected at the dictation of the priesthood, political par- 
ties and municipal governments have been under their 
control, and vast wealth has been amassed at the ex- 
pense of the public. ‘They have maintained their own 
schools, and have waged an unceasing warfare upon the 
public-school system of our states. ‘They have fought 
hard to exclude the Bible from the public schools, and, 
when it was accomplished in a few instances, denounced 
them as godless schools. Under pretext of the right 
of conscience, they have sought and obtained a division 
of the public-school funds in a few instances. 

Protestant immigrants, as a rule, have been in sym- 
pathy with our institutions from the first, and have 
readily fallen in with American ideas and practices, 
The recent accessions from the British isles have found 
the institutions and customs established by their ances- 
turs, and have easily accommodated themselves to the 
new order. German Protestants as well as Roman 
Catholics have less readily Americanized. ‘They con- 
tinue, as far as possible, to use their native language 
and retain their German habits, They gather into 
communities of their own, and thus, in a degree, iso- 
late themselves from American society. Of the great 
mass of Protestant immigrants who arrive here from 
European countries, by far the larger part are poor; 
but in so far as they honestly endeavor to adapt them- 
selves to their new surroundings they make good citi- 
zens. ‘The Jews who come among us are mainly from 
Germany. They still continue to be a despised race, 
and are compelled to seek their society among their 
own numbers. They live together in communities, and 
have but little sympathy with American customs, With 
our Sabbath and the prevailing religion they are utter- 
ly at variance. A few infidels arrive from time to time, 
and join with those of our own country in antagonizing 
so much of our present system as is designed to restrain 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES IN 1830. 
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1,010,676! 967,686 1,834,597; 148,765 
848,234 776,386) 1,363,182} 261,488 
536,725) 459,241] 886,261} 109,705 
832,676, 816,032| 1,599,237) 59,471 
468,833; 471,270] 835,964) 54,189 
824,084; 824,861] 590,076) —5S,S69 
462,004, 472,628] 851,984! 82,648 
858,475, 994,587) 1,339,919; 443,093 
862,276] 774,055! 1,247,985] 385,346 
419,262 861,544 513,107| 267,699 
567,137 „455| 1,122,424 9,168 
1,127,424! 1,041,380, 1,957,564, 211,240 
25,180) 10,97 27,642; 11,515 
249,275, 203,158} 855,043 97,390 
42,013, 20,252) 86,628 25,642 
170,575 176,49 300,961 46,023 
559,823! 571,160} 909,398! 221,585 
63,751! 64,670 108,498! 9,932 10,303 
2,506,283] 2,577,527| 3,872,872/1,211,438 66,694 
698,203; 711,844, 1.396,3 3,679 532,569 
1,614, 165 1,584,074, 2,803,496} 894,743 79,895 
103,388 71,879) 144,327; 30,440 11,680 
2,136,635! 2,146,151| 3,695,253) 587,533 85,680 
133,0: 143,495; 202,598! 73,930 6,587 
490,469} 505,153! 987,981| 7,641 604,398 
769,374! 773,089; 1,525,881] 16,582 403,343 
838,719} 758,855) 1,478,068; 114,516 895,075 
74,470] 69,436, | 99,974! 48,982 1,526 
166S 165,398! 291,340) 400,946 1,043 
745,539] 766,967; 1,498,139] 14,667 681,825 
45,977} 29,143) 59,259; 15,861 7,771 
314,479] 808,964) 600,214; 18,229 25,837 
680,106} 635,374 910,063, 405,417 5,S5S 
14,151 6,637! 14,943 5,845 19,436 1,352 


24,632,284 43,475,506 6,677,360 43,404,876|6, 747,996, 


of foreign immigration 
upon our institutions has 
been most noticeable in large cities and towns, and in 
respect to the observance of the Sabbath and temper- 
ance. Very many who come to us from foreign lands 
have been addicted to the use of strong drinks at home, 
and their improved financial condition and the absence 
of restraint give them opportunities fur indulging their 
appetites to an extreme, They are thus plunged into 
excesses which exert a very baleful influence upon our 
country. The traffic in lager beer is almost entirely 
dependent upon our German population for its main- 
tenance. With them the Sabbath is a holiday, and is 
spent in visiting beer-saloons, parks, and gardens, and 
picnic excursions of various kinds, Wherever they ex- 
ist in sufficient numbers tu exert a controlling influence, 
their shops are kept open on the Sabbath, and the traffic 
is carried on nearly as on any other day. Their exam- 
ple is contagious. Many Americans who first looked 
upon the practice with horror, in time have become so 
accustomed to it that they no longer feel any annoy- 
ance, and finally begin to purchase goods upon the Sab- 
bath. In this way the former reverence for the sacred 
day, so nearly universal in our country, is fast passing 
away, so that to-day more people are found pleasure- 
seeking, or engaged in labor, on the Sabbath than are 
found in churches in many localities. These evils are 
more especially apparent in large cities. Many of these, 
or at least whole wards in them, are made up almost 
entirely of foreigners, 'T'hese become citizens while yet 
ignorant of the duties of citizenship, and fall under the 
control of unprincipled politicians, by whom the design 
of a free government is perverted, and the principles of 
morality are disregarded. 


* Including negroés, Indians, Chinese, etc. 


8. Denominational Organization.— The early colo- 
nists, who had never known any other relation between 
the Church and State than the control of the latter over 
the former, naturally began with the old order of things; 
but they svon perceived that the liberty which they 
sought was not consistent with such control, and they 
gradually abandoned it. The effort soon came to be, 
not to control the Church by law, but to emancipate 
conscience; and at the organization of the Federal gov- 
ernment all were ready for a Church free from State 
control. See CHURCH AND STATE. ‘The early settlers 
of Virginia brought with them the Episcopal form of 
service [see ENGLAND, CHURCH OF], and it was carried 
to other parts of the land. Out of this grew the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church (q. v.) of this country, The 
Reformed (Dutch) Church (q. v.) was the outgrowth 
of the Dutch settlements in New York and New Jersey. 
The Puiitans of New England retained their peculiari- 
ties, which have come down to us in the Congregation- 
alists (q. v.). The Presbyterian churches (q. v.) of this 
country originated from parties of immigrants from 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, who settled within the 
limits of various colonies, These united subsequently 
according to their former organizations on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The Baptists (q. v.) originated 
among the Puritans and were banished from their 
midst. Their history is well given under the appro- 
priate heads. Methodism (q. v.) in this country was 
propagated by the followers of Wesley. Their zeal 
and energy were great, and their growth rapid in con- 
sequence. The Roman Catholics of Maryland were 
from England, those of Florida from Spain, those of the 


UNITED SYNOD 


Lake region and the Mississippi valley from France. 
See RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, 
The Quakers (q. v.) originated in England, and found 
their way among the American colonists, They found- 
ed large and flourishing colonies of their own, and prop- 
agated their doctrines with unprecedented zeal. 

II. Ecclesiastical Statistics.—These are given in de- 
tail under each denominational head in this Cyclopedia. 
Their aggregates are substantially given under the 
various denominations in this Cyclupedia, made up 
from the latest accessible information. 

United Synod or THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
See PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES, 16. 
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in which he asks that the members of this body may 
be one, as he and the Father are one. See Neander, 
Hist. of the Church, i, 180, 181; Hagenbach, Hist.of Doct, 
i, 195; Bingham, Ch. Antiq. bk. vi, ch. iii; bk. xvi, ch.i 

UNITY or Gop is a term used to denote that there 
is but one God or self-existent being. The unity of 
God is argued from his self-existence, his independence, 
the perfection of his nature, his omnipotence, and the 
unity of design in the works of nature. The doctrine 
was lost sight of by heathens, and maintained by Israel 
and in the Gospel. The Scriptures make no attempt to 
prove the doctrine, but assert it unequivocally. See 
Exod. xx, 3; Deut. iv, 35; vi, 4; Psa. Ixxxvi, 10: 1 


United Syrians, one of the Syrian churches | Cor. viii, 4, 6, ete. When the doctrine of the Trinity 
which dates from the 17th century, when a numerous | (4. V.) was formulated, it became necessary fur the 


party under Andreas Achigian, their first patriarch, se- 
ceded from the Jacobites, and acknowledged the au- 
thority of the pope. They have a patriarch at Aleppo, 
styled patriarch of Antioch; and archbishops of Aleppo, 
Babylon, Damascus, and Seleucia, besides eleven bishops. 
They number about 30,000. See SYRIAN CHURCHES. 

Unity, as a philosophical term, signifies oneness. 
Aristotle makes it the element of number, and defines 
it as indivisibleness. In the Kantian philosophy it is 
defined as “that mental representation in the under- 
standing by which the manifold is thought of as linked 
together.” It is by the same authority classified as 
analytic, or unity of a logical connection; and synthetic, 
or unity of intentions in the concept of an object. 

As a theological term, unity is employed to signi- 
fy a oneness whether of sentiment, affection, or behav- 
ior (Psa. cxxxiil, 1). The “unity of the faith” is an 
equal belief of the same great truths of God, and the 
possession of the grace of faith in a similar form and 
degree (Eph. iv, 13). The “unity of the spirit” is that 
union between Christ and his saints by which the same 
divine spirit dwells in both, and they have the same 
disposition and aims; and that unity of the saints 
among themselves by which, being joined to the same 
head, and having the same spirit dwelling in them, they 
have the same graces of faith, hope, love, etc., and are 
rooted and grounded in the same doctrine of Christ, and 
bear a mutual affection to each other. When Christian 
unity is spoken of in the New Test., it generally means 
the unity of dispensation for the various classes of con- 
verts. It is expressive of the great principle that all 
were to be under one fold and one Shepherd. 


UNITY or THE CuHuRCH is a phrase employed to 
denote that all true believers are “one body in Christ.” 
The Church is not to be considered as one on account 
of the common origin of the different societies, but be- 
cause they were formed on common principles. There 
is no necessity for a visible head, as is now claimed by 
the Church of Rome, in order to unite all parts of the 
universal Church into one communion; nor is it nec- 
essary that the whole Church should agree in all 
rites, ceremonies, and observances in order to the same 
result. ‘The circumstance of its having one common 
head, Christ, one Spirit, one Father, are points of unity 
which no more make the Church one society on earth 
thas the circumstance of all men having the same Cre- 
ator, and being derived from the same original pair, 
renders the human race one political community. The 
scriptural representations of this unity of believers in 
Christ is thus summarized by Chrysostom: “ He is the 
head, we are the body; he is the foundation, we are the 
building; he is the vine, we are the branches; he is the 
bridegroom, we are the bride; he is the shepherd, we 
are the sheep; he is the way, we are the travellers; we 
are the temple, he the inhabitant; he is the first-born, 
we are the brothers; he is the heir, we are the co-heirs; 
he is the life, we are the living. These things are man- 
ifestly one.” The unity of the Church is not so much 
an accomplished fact as the original design would have 
it, nor as must be in the future. The intimacy of this 
umon is indicated in our Saviour’s intercessory prayer, 


Church to declare that this does not conflict with the 
doctrine of his unity. See Hagenbach, Hist. of Doct. i, 
102, 330; Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, i, 250. 


UNITY or rue Human Race. See ADAM. 


Universal Bishop, a title assumed by the Ro- 
man prelates succeeding Gregory I (590-604). The 
patriarchs of the Eastern Church, particularly John 
Jejunator, had claimed the title of ecumenical patri- 
arch. This Gregory denounced as arrogant and anti- 
christian. The title, however, was adopted by the suc- 
cessors of Gregory in its original signification. See 
Trevor, Rome, p. 104; Schaff, Hist. of the Christian 
Church, ii, 328 sq. See CECUMENICAL BISHOP. 


Universal Friends, a sect which arose in Yates 
County, N. Y., near the close of the last century, pro- 
fessing to be followers of Jemima Wilkinson (q. v.), 
a Quakeress, who professed to work miracles, and as- 
sumed the title of “the universal friend of mankind.” 
The sect is now almost extinct, and the Universal 
Friends are sometimes called Wilkinsonians (q. v.). 


Universal German Library is a work begun 
in 1765, under the direction of Frederick Nicolai, with 
about fifty writers, afterwards increased to one hundred 
and thirty. It became at once the public organ of all 
those who felt called upon to lift their voice against 
superstition, fanaticism, and prejudice, as well as every- 
thing which was spiritually elevated or that was relat- 
ed to a more lively imagination and a deeper feeling. 
It was the high tribunal of rationalism. Not alone the 
orthodox, nor supposed enthusiasts and pietists, nor 
Lavater, but Goethe, and even poetry, and philosophy 
wherever it arose above arbitrary and secular discus- 
sion (e. g. Kant and Fichte), were spurned by this in- 
quisitorial court as folly, flattery, and secret Jesuitism. 
The much-lauded tolerance was immediately converted 

‘into intolerance and bigotry. All the articles in the 
| Library, however, were not colored by Nicolai’s scepti- 
| cism, for there were also many weighty opinions of 
i worthy scholars. The work served an important pur- 
i pose in bringing to the knowledge of the world literary 
i productions of value, and in fostering and encouraging 
a taste for reading. See Hagenbach, Hist. of the Church 
| tn the 18th und 19h Centuries, i, 307 sq. 

Universal Redemption. See ATONEMENT; 
REDEMPTION. 


Universalism. The ultimate restoration of all 
sinners to happiness and the favor of God is maintained 


by Universalists (q. v.) on the ground that the final ex- 
clusion of any soul from heaven would be contrary to 
the illimitable love of God; that the wrath of God is 
ouly exercised against sin—repentance, even in the fut- 
ure life, bringing about a restoration to his love. But 
this supposes a distinction between sin and the sinner 
which is not only without foundation in the Holy Script- 
ures, but is contradictory to their statements, We are 
nowhere told, as regards a future state, that God's 
wrath against sin will only continue so long as sin re- 
mains, but that the sinner himself who dies impenitent 
will be eternally punished. 

Again, it is asserted that Scripture has no plain dog- 
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matic statements at all as to the possibility or impossi-/16; Jude xiii; Rev. ix, 3; xiv, 11; xx, 20). 
There | HELL. 


bility of repentance after death (i.e. in hell). 
are terrible threats of divine vengeance which will 
overtake the ungodly; but there are some distinct ut- 
terances of a hope embracing all times, existence, and 
States, and the specific question at issue does not seem 
to be raised by Scripture. Such utterances are sup- 
posed to be contained in 1 Cor. xv, 22-28; Eph. i, 9, 
10; Phil. ii, 9-11; Col. i, 19, 20. Now it may fairly 
-be admitted that the passages cited do appear to favor 
Universalism, and they might have been so understood, 
had it been elsewhere taught in Scripture; but they are 
of no weight whatever in opposition to its clearest and 
most emphatic declarations. The apostle here says 
that God will be all in all—that all things shall be sub- 
dued unto Christ, reconciled unto him, and that every 
tongue shall confess that he is Lord of all. But such 
‘statements must be viewed in connection with other 
passages of Scripture which contradict the doctrine of 
universal salvation, and also according to scriptural 
usage and the meaning which can only be given to 
many parallel passages. For example, our Lord says 
that when lifted up on the cross (referring to the pres- 
ent efficacy of his atonement) he will draw all men 
unto him (John xii, 32). No declaration can be more 
positive and unequivocal than this; and yet, literally 
understood, it is not merely untrue, but contradictory to 
other statements of Scripture, e.g. that no man can 
come to Christ except the Father draw him, and that 
they only are drawn who hear and learn of the Father 
(vi, 44, 45)—certainly not all men. Such is the usage 
-of Scripture language; a thing is spoken of as being 
really effected to indicate the certainty of the purpose, 
and that every provision has been made for its accom- 
plishment, though eventually through man’s sinfulness 
God’s benevolence may be frustrated. See PURGATORY. 

Again, Christ died for all men, and God would have 
all men to be saved—statements obviously leading to 
the supposition, at least, that all mankind will at last be 
saved. Yet in other passages of Scripture there is an 
apparently discordant statement that Christ died for 
“many,” laid down his life for “the sheep,” and the object 
-of redemption is said to be to “ gather together in one 
the children of God which are scattered abroad” (Blunt, 
Dict. of Theol. s. v.). ‘These passages are to be recon- 
ciled by the ready answer that provision indeed is made 
for the salvation of all, but its actual effect will depend 
upon the voluntary embracing or rejecting of it on the 
part of men individually. See REDEMPTION. 

Dr. Chauncy’s arguments in favor of Universalism 
{ Salvation of All Men) are these: 1. Christ died not 
for a select number of men only, but for mankind uni- 
versally, and without exception or limitation, for the 
Sacred Scriptures are singularly emphatic in expressing 
this truth (John i, 29; iii, 16, 17; Rom. v, 6; 1 Cor. xv, 
3; 1 Thess. v, 10; Heb. ii, 9; 1 Pet. iii, 18; 1 John 
ii,2). 2. It is the purpose of God according to his good 
pleasure that mankind universally, in consequence of 
the death of his son Jesus Christ, shall certainly and 
finally be saved (Rom. v, 12, etc.; viii, 19-24; Eph. i, 
9, 10; iv, 10; Col. i, 19, 20; 2 Tim. i, 4). 3. Asa 
means in order to men’s being made meet for salvation, 
God will sooner or later, in this state or another, reduce 
them all under a willing and obedient subjection to his 
moral government (Psa. viii, 5, 6; Matt. i, 21; John i, 
29; 1 Cor. xv, 24-29; Phil. ii, 9-11; Heb. ii, 6, 9; 1 
John iii, 8). 4. The Scripture language concerning the 
reduced or restored, in consequence of the mediatory in- 
terposition of Jesus Christ, is such as leads us into the 
thought that it is comprehensive of mankind univer- 
sally (Rev. v, 13). The opponents, however, of Dr. 
Chauncy and this doctrine observe, on the contrary 
side, that the Sacred Scriptures expressly declare that 
the punishment of the finally impenitent shall be eter- 
nal (Matt. xii, 31, 32; xvii, 8; xxv, 41, 46; xxvi, 
24; Mark iii, 29; ix, 43; Luke xii, 10; Eph. ii, 17; 
2 Thess. i, 9; Heb. i, 4, 6; x, 26, 27; 1 John y, 
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In short, severe as may seem the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, and however much we may naturally wish 
to avoid its acceptance, this is not a question for us to 
solve according to our inclination. We must ask, with 
reference to all matters connected with the future world, 
What has God revealed? what has he declared? The 
Scriptures are the ultimate appeal, and these to candid 
and thoughtful minds have ever been plain and positive 
on the subject. Moreover, the same abstract arguments 
which are often adduced against the everlasting punish- 
ment of sin apply to its present punishment, and, indeed, 
against the fact of sin itself. If God loves man and 
loves holiness, why does he suffer him to sin at all? 
We are thus brought back to Butler’s immortal argu- 
ment, and constrained to bow to the sovereign will of 
the Almighty. ‘The following judicious remarks are 
from Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, ji, 438: 


“ The duration of future punishment is most definite] 
represented in Holy Scripture as absolutely endless (Mar 
ix, 44-50; Rev. xiv, 11, etc.). Even if the word eternal 
does not in itself denote absolute endlessness, it is surel 
a different matter when eternal pain is without auy limi- 
tation associated with eternal life (Matt. xxv, 46). We 
will here only call to mind the fact that those who main- 
tain the contrary of restorationism can bring forward nu- 
merous and plain statements of the Lord and his wit- 
nesses; at any rate, the possibility of an endless misery 
is most ee nels declared in Matt. xii, 31, 32; and such 
words as those in Luke xvi, 26; Matt. xxv, 10, 41; xxvi, 
24 could hardly be vindicated from a charge of exaggera- 
tion if he who spoke them had himself seen even a ray 
of light in the outer darkness, and been able and willing 
to kindle it before others’ eyes. In no case could sucha 
ray be seen without previons contrition and conversion ; 
but, viewed even psychologically, this latter is certainly 
nowhere to be looked for less than in a hell of sorrow 
and despair, not to say that the Gospel nowhere opens up 
to usa certain prospect of the continuance of the gracious 
work of God on the other side of the grave. He who here 
talks of harshness must by no means forget that sinful 
man is a very partial judge in his own case; that nothing 
less than the highest grace is boldly and stubbornly set at 
bangir iu the case here supposed ; and that there always 
will be, according to the teaching of Scripture, an equita- 
ble distinction in the rewards as well as in the punish- 
ments of the future (Luke xii, 47, 48; Rom. ii, 12 sq.). 
Ay, even if men might flutter themselves with a diminu- 
tion or postponement of the punishment, there still would 
always be a remembrance of the incalculable mischief 
which they had done to themselves and others, and this 
wonld be a dark cloud before the suu of an eventual hap- 
deal Least of all could they hope for such an end who 

ave known the great salvation, and all their lives un- 
—— despised it (Matt. xi, 24; Heb. ii, 3). As to the 

eathen and others who, entirely without their own fault, 
have missed the way of life, Holy Scripture nowhere com- 
pels us to believe that these should summarily, and on 
that account alone, be the victims of an eternal damna- 
tion. While there is only one way of salvation (Acts iv, 
12), the Merciful One will make it known to men in some 
way (1 Pet. iii, 19). We can safely leave to God the justi- 
fication, even in this respect, of his own government of 
the world; but we must take carefal heed that we do not 
try to be more mercifal and wise than he to whom sin, as 
long as it continues to be sin, is thoroughly damnable. 
Even in preaching the Gospel, his servants are not free to 
leave this darker side entirely unmentioned. The state- 
ment of it should always be joined with that of the friend- 
ly light of grace, and let the preacher take care that he 

oes not lead his hearers in the way of despairing fear or 
unbelieving doubt by yielding to the desire to paint hell 
as black as possible. e best statement of the prospect 
of the sinner is that of‘ going to his own place,’ i. e. to the 
aon o his own choice, where he may still continue to 

well. 


See PUNISHMENT, FUTURE. 


Universalists, a Christian sect believing in the 
final destruction of sin and the reconciliation of all souls 
to God through the Lord Jesus Christ, They claim 
that there is proof of the existence of their doctrine, 
Universalism, and of the activity of its advocates un- 
der various names, from the introduction of Christiani- 
ty to the present time. 

I. Origin and History.—(I.) Informal.—\. In For- 
mer Centuries.—The earliest notices now to be found 
of Universalism after the days of the apostles are in 
the writings of some of the more prominent Gnostic 
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sects, as the Basilidians, Carpocratians, and Valentin- 
ians, about A.D. 130. ‘The ultimate purification of the 
race was, according to their theories, by means of the 
discipline of the souls of the wicked through transmigra- 
tion. In the Sibylline Oracles, which appeared A.D. 150, 
Universalism is taught as resulting from the prayers 
of the saints affected by the miseries of the damned. 
The Almighty is represented as granting this favor to 
the redeemed on account of the great love which he 
bears to them for their fidelity. In 195 Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, who was president of the Catechetical School 
at Alexandria, advocated Universalism on the ground 
of the remedial character of all punishment. His pupil 
and successor in the school, Origen Adamantius, famous 
alike for his learning, piety, and zeal, taught Universal- 
ism on the ground of the ever-continuing freedom of 
' the will, the deep mental and spiritual anguish occa- 
sioned by the light and knowledge of the truth until it 
leads to repentance, and then the harmony of the soul 
with God. Origen’s position, abilities, and untiring 
efforts for the spread of the Gospel gave him great in- 
fluence with his pupils, and with the Church at large, 
in whose behalf he became a voluminous writer. In 
addition to his position and work in the school of Alex- 
andria, he also had care for several years, in connection 
with Pamphilius, of the theological school at Cæsarea, 
one of whose distinguished pupils was the celebrated 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, a great admirer of his master’s 
theories, and finally, about A.D. 235, his strong defender 
and ardent eulogist. Pamphilius, and Eusebius, the 
first Church historian, also defended Origen’s doctrines 
from charges brought against them by the Western 
Church, and in answering the complaint that he denied 
all future punishment they quote from his writings in 
contradiction thereof, not only his positive assurances 
of future and severe punishment, but his equally posi- 
tive assertion that such correction is purifying and sal- 
utary. In A.D. 364, Titus, bishop of Bostra, wrote in 
advocacy of Universalism, contending that, although 
there are torments in the abyss of hell, they are not 
eternal, but that their great severity will lead the wick- 
ed to repentance and so to salvation. Gregory of Nys- 
sa, A.D. 380, also advocated Universalism on the same 
grounds. Contemporary with him was the justly cel- 
ebrated defender of orthodoxy, Didymus the Blind, a 
successor of Origen in the school at Alexandria, and a 
zealous Universalist. Prominent among his scholars 
was Jerome, eminent alike for his abilities, his incon- 
sistencies, and instability. Universalism as taught by 
Origen is clearly and ably set forth by Jerome in his 
commentaries on the epistles, and in his letters. John, 
bishop of Jerusalem at this period, was also an advo- 
cate of Universalism on Origen’s theory. Another con- 
temporary, Diodorus, a teacher of great repute in the 
school at Antioch, and afterwards bishop of Jerusalem, 
was also a Universalist, who, in opposition to the then 
general prevalence of allegorical interpretation, strictly 
adhered to the natural import of the text in his many 
commentaries on the Scriptures. He defended Uni- 
versalism on the ground that the divine mercy far ex- 
ceeds all the effects and all the deserts of sin. His pu- 
pil and successor in the school, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
A.D. 420, called “the crown and climax of the school 
of Antioch,” and by the Nestorians, whose sect he found- 
ed, “the interpreter of the Word of God,” and whose 
writings were text-books in the schools of Eastern Syr- 
ia, was å prominent and influential Universalist. His 
theory was that sin is an incidental part of the devel- 
opment and education of the human race; that, while 
some are more involved in it than others, God will 
overrule it to the final establishment of all in good. 
He is the reputed author of the liturgy used by the 
Nestorians, a Church which at one time equalled in 
its membership the combined adherents of both the 
Greek and Latin communions, and which has had no 
rival in military zeal. In the addresses and prayers of 
this liturgy Universalism is distinctly avowed. The- 
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odoret, A.D. 430, bishop of Cyprus in Syria, a pupil of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, was also a Universalist, hold- 
ing the doctrine on the theory advocated by the Anti- 
ochian school. 

For some time prior to this, certain opinions of Ori- 
gen on pre-existence and on the salvation of the devil 
had been in dispute and pronounced heretical by a 
synod; but his doctrine of the universal salvation of 
the human race had not been involved in this condem- 
nation. At a local council called by the emperor Jus- 
tinian at Constantinople, A.D. 544, Origen’s doctrine 
of universal salvation was declared heretical. Nine 
years later another council was held by the same au- 
thority at the same place, when condemnation was pro- 
nounced on the Nestorians, although their belief in 
Universalism was not mentioned. It has been com- 
mon to call this an cecumenical council, but without 
warrant (see the action of the Latin Church in refusing 
to recognise it or to send a legate to it). Döderlein, in 
his Institutes of Christian Theology, after quoting the 
decree of Justinian against Origen, says, “ That was. 
not the belief of all, and in proportion as any one was 
eminent in learning in Christian antiquity, the more 
did he cherish and defend the hope of the termination 
of future torments.” Drexelius, in his defence of eter- 
nal punishment, gives this testimony : “That God should 
doom the apostate angels and men at the day of retri- 
bution to eternal torments seemed so hard and incredi- 
ble a doctrine to some persons that even Origen him- 
self, who was mighty in the Scriptures, and no less. 
famous for his admirable wit and excellent learning,. 
presumed to maintain in his book of principles that 
both the devils and the damned, after a certain period. 
of years, the fire having purged or cleansed them from 
their pollutions, should be restored to grace. Augus- 
tine and others set forth his error and condemned 
him for it. . But, notwithstanding their condemnation,,. 
this error has found a great many in the world who- 
have given it a kind of civil reception. The Aniti, 
heretics so called, dispersed this error throughout all 
Spain under various interpretations.” Gieseler, the ec-- 
clesiastical historian, says, “The belief in the inalien- 
able capacity of improvement in all rational beings, and 
the limited duration of future punishment, was so gen- 
eral, even in the West, and among the opponents of 
Origen, that, even if it may not be said to have arisen. 
without the influence of Origen’s school, it had become 
entirely independent of his system.” And Augustine 
bears this testimony: “Some—nay, very many—from 
human sympathy commiserate the eternal punishment 
of the damned and their perpetual torture without in- 
termission, and thus do not believe in it; not, indeed,. 
by opposing the Holy Scriptures, but by softening all 
the severe things according to their own feelings, and 
giving a milder meaning to those things which they 
think are said in them more terribly than truly.” 

Universalism almost wholly disappeared during the 
period known as the Dark Ages, although there are oc- 
casional glimpses of it even in the mutilated records 
which the papal Church has permitted to descend to 
us. In the 7th century, Maximus, the Greek monk 
and confessor, taught Universalism; in the 8th, Clem- 
ent of Ireland was deposed from the priesthood for 
teaching that when Christ descended into hell he re- 
stored all the damned; while in the 9th, John Scotus 
Erigena, a famous philosopher who stood at the head 
of the learned of the court of France,.was-a bold de- 
fender of Universalism. In the 11th century, the Albi- 
genses were, according to papal authorities, Universal- 
ists; in the 12th, Raynold, abbot of St. Martin’s, in 
France, was charged before a council. with holding 
“that all men will eventually be saved;” in the 13th, 
Solomon, bishop of Bassorah, discussed the question of 
universal salvation, answering it in the affirmative. 
The Lollards in the 14th century taught Universalism 
in Bohemia and Austria; and at the same period & 
council convened by Langman, archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, gave judgment against Universalism as one of 
the heresies then taught in that province. In the ear- 
ly part of the 15th century, a sect called “Men of Un- 
derstanding” taught Universalism in Flanders, advo- 
cating it on the ground of the German Mystics, as did 
Tauler of Strasburg, and John Wessel, who, with oth- 
ers, have been called “the Reformers before the Ref- 
ormation,” whose writings Luther industriously studied 
and greatly admired. 

2. In Modern Times.—With the Reformation, Uni- 
versalism made a fresh appearance early in the 16th 
century, chiefly among some of the Anabaptist sects. 
The seventeenth article of the Augustine Confession, 
1530, was expressly framed to “condemn the Anabap- 
tists, who maintain that there shall be an end to the 
punishments of the damned and of the devils.” Denk, 
Hetzer, and Stanislaus Pannonius were the most emi- 
nent defenders of Universalism at this period. Later 
in the century, Samuel Huber, divinity professor at 
Wittenberg, taught Universalism, it is alleged by Span- 


heim; and because, says Mosheim, he would not go back. 


to the old methods of teaching, “ he was compelled to 
relinquish his office and go into exile.” Early in the 
17th century, Ernest Sonner, professor of philosophy at 
Altorf, published “a theological and philosophical dem- 
onstration that the endless punishment of the wicked 
would argue, not the justice, but the injustice, of God.” 
John William Petersen, at one time court preacher at 
Lutin, and subsequently superintendent at Lunenberg, 
adopted and defended Universalism with such zeal 
that he was cited before the consistory, and, as he could 
not conscientiously renounce his convictions, was de- 
ptived of his office and forced into private life. In his 
retirement he wrote and published three folio volumes 
on Universalism, entitled Musterton <A pokatastaseds 
Panton, in which he mentions many who had defended 
that doctrine. The volumes appeared between the 
years 1700 and 1710. They opened a century of spir- 
ited controversy, of which Mosheim says, “The points 
of theology which had been controverted in the 17th 
century were destined to excite keener disputes in the 
18th, such ‘as the eternity of hell torments, and the final 
restoration of all intelligent beings to order, perfection, 
and happiness.’” Dietelmair, an opponent of Univer- 
salism, wrote on its history about the middle of this 
century. In the preface to his work he speaks of the 
“contests which raged vehemently enough within the 
very bounds of the orthodox Church in the end of the 
last century and the beginning of the present.” Among 
the defences of Universalism contained in the first vol- 
ume of Petersen’s work was the Everlasting Gospel, at- 
tributed to Paul Siegvolk, which was but an assumed 
name of George Klein-Nicolai, deposed for his Univer- 
salism as preacher of Friessdorf. He published other 
works in defence of Universalism, but the most rapid 
and lasting popularity belonged to the Everlasting Gos- 
pel, which in forty-five years passed through five edi- 
tions in Germany. In 1726 John Henry Haug, pro- 
fessor at Strasburg, having procured the assistance of 
Dr. Ernest Christoph Hochman, Christian Dippel, Count 
De Marcey, and others, commenced the publication of 
the Berleburger Bibel, an entirely new translation 
and commentary of the Holy Scriptures, They made 
themselves familiar with all the writings of the Mys- 
tics, and in their great work taught and defended Uni- 
versalism from the Mystical standpoint. ‘Their work 
fills eight large folio volumes, the last of which was 
published in 1742. Strong persecution assailing them, 
and no printer being willing to risk his office in doing 
their work, they were compelled to purchase their own 
type and a small press. When the Church they had 
established was at last broken up by their enemies, the 
members fled to America, taking their press with them, 
and it was set up by Christopher Sower in German- 
town, Pa. One of De Marcey’s intimate friends was 
George De Benneville, born of French parents in Lon- 
don in 1703. Before he was twenty years of age he 
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commenced preaching in France, where he was arrest- 

ed and condemned to die, but was reprieved on the scaf- 

fold by Louis XV. Making his way into Germany, he 

there preached Universalism several years, and then 

came to America. In 1727 appeared Ludvig Gerhard’s 

Complete System of the Everlasting Gospel uf the Resto- 

ration of All Things, together with the Baseless Opposite 

Doctrine of Eternal Damnation, The author was at 

one time professor of theology in the University of 

Rostock, and his publication called forth, according to 

Walch, no less than fourteen volumes in reply. Jung- 

Stilling, in the latter part of the 18th century, an able 
defender of Christianity against German rationalism, 
was an ardent and eminent Universalist. Prof. Tho- 
luck wrote, in 1835, that this doctrine “came particular- 
ly into notice through Jung-Stilling, that eminent man 

who was a particular instrument in the hand of God 
for keeping up evangelical truth in the latter part of 

the former century, and at the same time a strong pa- 
tron to that doctrine.” During the present century, 
Universalism has made rapid progress in Germany. 

Olshausen says of it that it “has, no doubt, a deep root 
in noble minds, and is the expression of a heart-felt de- 
sire for a perfect harmony of the creation.” Dr. Dwight 

wrote in 1829 “The doctrine of the eternity of fut- 

ure punishment is almost universally rejected.” Sim- 

ilar testimony was borne by Prof. Sears in 1834: “The 

current hypothesis is that in the middle state, interven- 

ing between death and the resurrection, the righteous. 
will gradually attain to perfection; and that to all the 

wicked, whether men or angels, the Gospel will be 
preached, and that they will ultimately accept it and 

be restored.” 

In Switzerland Universalism was advocated in the 
last century by Marie Huber, whose World Unmasked 
was translated and republished both in England and 
America. In 1786 Ferdinand Oliver Petitpierre pro- 
mulgated Universalism in a work entitled Thoughts on 
the Divine Goodness, of which several English and Amer- 
ican editions have been published. Lavater, the great. 
physiognomist, and the intimate friend and correspond- 
ent of Jung-Stilling, was a Universalist. Later J. H. D. 
Zschokke advocated Universalism in his Stunden der 
Andacht, the favorite book with the late prince Albert, 
and after his death translated into English by request. 
of queen Victoria for general circulation among her 
subjects. In France, in the last century, Rev. Thomas. 
Cuppe wrote in defence of Universalism. Later in the 
same century, Chais de Sourcesol wrote and published 
in its defence. In the present century the Coquerels— 
father and sons Athanase and Etienne—have advocated 
it in the pulpit and from the press. In Scotland Rev. 
James Purves wrote in defence of the doctrine, and es- 
tablished a Universalist society about 1770; Rev. Neil 
Douglass founded another about 1800; and within twen- 
ty-five years four or five others were started, largely 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Douglass and his 
successor, Rev. William Worral. ‘These societies are 
either disbanded or merged in the Unitarian churches, 
which in Scotland are all Universalist in their views of 
destiny. Prominent among the Scotch Unitarian Uni- 
versalists was Dr. T. Southwood Smith, who published, 
in 1816, /Ulustrattons of the Divine Government, a book 
that has passed through. several editions, Thomas 
Erskine, recently deceased, was also an able writer on 
Universalism. At present there are a few distinctive 
Universalist churches and a convention in Scotland. 
In Wales Universalism was preached as early as 1782. 
In 1783 Rev. Thomas Jones, who had been educated at 
lady Huntingdon’s school, became a Universalist. He 
subsequently came to America, and after being the suc- 
cessor of Winchester at Philadelphia for about eight 
years, he removed to Gloucester, Mass., and was the 
successor of Murray for forty-five years. 

In England the Protestants, in drawing up their 
Forty-two Articles of Religion, in 1552, condemned 
Universalism, Ten years later, when the convocation 
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revised the doctrines of the Church, the number of arti- 
‘cles was reduced to thirty-nine, omitting, among others, 
the one condemning Universalism. Since that time 
Universalism has not been a forbidden doctrine in the 
Church of England, but has been advocated and defend- 
ed by some of the most eminent members of its com- 
munion—such men as Dr. Henry More, Sir George Stone- 
house, Bp. Thomas Newton, Dr. David Hartley, Will- 
iam Whiston, Dr. Thomas Burnet, Revs. Frederick W. 
Robertson, Charles Kingslev, Stopford Brooke, and can- 
on Farrar, and indirectly by archbishop Tillotson. ‘The 
Presbyterian Parliament of 1648, which temporarily 
overthrew Episcopacy, passed a law against all heresies, 
punishing the persistent holders of some with death, 
and of others with imprisonment. “That all men shall 
be saved” was among the heresies punishable in the 
latter manner. This law was not long operative, for 
the Independents, headed by Cromwell, soon overthrew 
the law-makers. Gerard Winstanley published a work 
in advocacy of Universalism only a few days after the 
passage of the law, which was soon followed by similar 
works from his pen. William Earbury fearlessly preach- 
ed Universalism. Richard Coppin was active in its ad- 
vocacy, publishing largely in its exposition and defence, 
and was several times tried for his offence. Samuel 
Richardson, an eminent Baptist, also wrote strongly in 
ats behalf. Sir Henry Vane (the younger), member of 
the Parliament dissolved by Cromwell, and in 1636 gov- 
-ernor of Massachusetts, was a Universalist. Jeremy 
White, one of Cromwell’s chaplains, preached Univer- 
salism, and published a work which has passed through 
several editions. Jane Lead, a Mystic, was the author 
of several Universalist books. Henry Brooke, a literary 
writer, avowed his belief in Universalism in his Fool 
of Quality, and in a poem on the Messiah. William 
Law, author of the Serious Call, declared in his Let- 
ters, “ As for the purification of all human nature, I 
fullv believe it, either in this world or some after- 
ages.” The English literary reviews of the last cen- 
tury contain many notices of works in defence of Uni- 
versalism. 

In 1750 James Relly, who had been a preacher in White- 
field’s connection, shocked at the doctrine of reprobation, 
was by meditation and study led into another scheme 
of redemption, some of the peculiarities of which may 
be said to have had their origin with him. Accepting 
as true the common theory that all men, having sinned 
in Adam, justly incurred eternal damnation, and that 
Christ had borne this infinite guilt and punishment in 
behalf of all who should be saved, Relly was moved to 
find, if possible, some ground of justice in such a scheme. 
The divine law explicitly declares that “the soul which 
sinneth, & shall die,” and that the innocent shall not 
suffer for the guilty. How could a transfer of human 
sin and penalty to Christ be consistent with that law ? 
How could it be reconciled with equity? The divine 
sovereignty, without regard to inherent justice in the 
plan, could not account for it; for the absoluteness that 
could set justice aside might just as easily, and more 
mercifully, have gone straight to its aim by remitting 
instead of transferring sin and its deserts. To say that 
the sufferings of Christ were merely accepted as satisfac- 
faction for human deserts, only reckoned as such, by 
God’s sovereign pleasure, was no adequate explanation, 
since they were thus only a fictitious, not a real, satis- 
faction; and, further, any sufferings whatsoever, even 
those of a man, would have answered just as well as an 
arbitrary acceptance of the coequal of God. The per- 
fect consistency of God’s procedure, its absolute harmo- 
ny with justice and equity, Relly found, as he claimed, 
in such a real and thorough union of Christ with the 
human race as made their acts his, and his theirs. All 
men, he held, were really in Adam and sinned in him, 
mot by a fictitious imputation, but by actual participa- 
tion; equally so are all men in the second Adam, “the 
head of every man,” and he is as justly accountable for 
what they do as is the head in the natural body ac- 
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countable for the deeds of all the members united to 
that head. Accordingly Christ, in his corporate capac- 
ity, was truly guilty of the offence of the human race, 
and could be, as he actually was, justly punished for it; 
and the race, because of this union, really suffered in 
him all the penalty which he endured, and thus fully 
satisfied justice. There is no more punishment, there- 
fore, due for sin, nor any further occasion for declaring 
the demands of the law, except to make men feel their 
inability to obey, and thus compel them to an exclu- 
sive reliance on Christ the head. He has effected a 
complete and finished justification of the whole world. 
When man believes this he is freed from the sense of 
guilt, freed also from all doubt and fear. Until he be- 
lieves it he is, whether in this world or in another, un- 
der the condemnation of unbelief and darkness, the only 
condemnation now possible to the human race. In il- 
lustration and defence of this theory, Relly wrote and 
published several books, preached zealously in London 
and vicinity, and gathered a congregation in the me- 
tropolis, After his death in 1778, two societies were 
furmed from his congregation; but both have now 
ceased to exist, as has the society gathered by Win- 
chester about 1789, and the Church founded by David 
Thom, D.D., in Liverpool in 1825. The Unitarians in 
England are all believers in Universalism, as are also 
many of the Congregationalists, 

3. In America Universalism is the result of the proc- 
lamation of a variety of theories, some of them at a very 
early date, all resulting in one conclusion—the final ho- 
liness of the human race. Sir Henry Vane, as was said 
above, was a Universalist. It is not known that while 
in America he made any public avowal of that belief; 
but the presumption is that he did not stand alone. In 
July, 1684, Joseph Gatchell, of Marblehead, Mass., was 
brought before the Suffolk County Court for discoursing 
“that all men should be saved,” and, being convicted, 
was sentenced “to the pillory and to have his tongue 
drawn forth and pierced with a hot iron.” Dr. George 
De Benneville, also mentioned above, came to America 
in 1741, expressly called of God, as he believed, to 
preach the Gospel in the New World. For more than 
fifty years he preached in various parts of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas. He was not an 
organizer, but simply a preacher, and quite a volumi- 
nous writer, though only a few of his productions were 
published. For several vears he was welcomed to the 
pulpits of the “ Brethren” (Dunkers). It was no doubt 
at his suggestion that Siegvolk’s Everlasting Gospel was 
translated into English, and published by Christopher 
Sower, printed, probably, on the identical press on which 
the Berleburger Bibel had been struck off. This edi- 
tion was reviewed by Rev, N. Pomp, a German minister 
in Philadelphia. Alexander Mack, an eminent preach- 
er among the Dunkers, replied to Pomp, defending Sieg- 
volk’s views. This work was never published, but the 
MS. is still preserved. There was found among Dr. De 
Benneville’s papers, after his death, in 1793, a Commen- 
tary on the Apocalypse, which was printed in German, 
at Lebanon, Pa., in 1808. There was also Universalism 
in the Episcopal Church. Rev. Richard Clarke, rector 
of St. Philip’s in Charleston, S. C., from 1754 to 1759, 
was a pronounced advocate of it; as was Rev. John Ty- 
ler, rector of the Church in Norwich, Conn., who wrote 
a work in its defence, which was published by some one 
to whom he had loaned his MS., about 1787. Some of 
the Congregationalists of New England were believers 
in Universalism; among them Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, 
minister of the West Church in Boston from 1747 to ’ 
1766, who distinctly avowed his belief in it in a pub- 
lished Thanksgiving Sermon, Dec. 9, 1762. Dr. Charles 
Chauncy, minister of the First Church in Boston from 
1727 to 1787, issued a pamphlet on the subject in 1782, 
which was reviewed by Dr. Samuel Mather. In 1784 
his larger work The Salvation of All Men was publish- 
ed, a second edition following in 1787, Dr. Joseph 
Huntington, minister in Coventry, Conn., from 1762 to 
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1794, left a work in favor of Universalism, entitled Cal- 
virism Improved, which was published in 1796. 

(IL.) Formal.—tIn 1770 John Murray (q. v.), who had 
formerly been a Methodist in Ireland and England, but 
more recently a convert to the views of James Relly, 
came to America and commenced the proclamation of 
Universalism on the Rellyan theory. After itinerating 
a few years in various parts of the country, from Vir- 
ginia to Massachusetts, he made his home in Glouces- 
ter, Mass., where, in 1779, he organized a society of Uni- 
versalists, under the name of “The Independent Chris- 
tian Church.” With the exception of a few months 
spent in the army, as chaplain of the Rhode Island Bri- 


gade, he ministered to the society in Gloucester, making. 


occasional missionary tours through the country till 
1793, when he removed to Boston, where a society had 
been formed in 1785, and remained there as its pastor 
till his death, in 1815. 

In 1781 Elhanan Winchester, who had been an emi- 
nent Baptist clergyman in Philadelphia, became a Uni- 
versalist, and gathered a Universalist society in that 
city, which took the name of “ Universal Baptists.” As 
a Baptist his views were moderately Calvinistic, if not 
wholly Arminian, and his Universalism differed in little 
or nothing from the present so-called evangelical doc- 
trines, except in regard to the duration and design of 
future punishment and the final restoration of all lost 
men and angels. Fifty thousand years, which would 
bring in the great jubilee, was the extreme limit in his 
theory of the punishment of the most sinful, Mr. Win- 
chester itinerated extensively, as far south as the Caro- 
linas and north to Massachusetts. Like De Benneville, 
he was for a time welcomed to the pulpits of the Dun- 
kers, who, from their first coming to America in 1719, 
have been believers in universal restoration, although, 
in the main, holding it privately. Some of their preach- 
ers were bold in its advocacy; and it was proclaimed 
and defended in several of their published works, nota- 
bly so by James Bolton, who, in 1793, published a pam- 
phiet at Ephrata, Pa., in which he censures the “ Breth- 
ren” for not giving greater publicity to it, asserting 
that “the German Baptists (Dunkers) all believe it.” 
About the year 1785 the Dunkers became alarmed by 
the preaching of some persons, now unknown, against 
future punishment, and finally took action that cut off 
John Ham, one of their preachers of this theorv, and 
his followers from the Church, and forbade the procla- 
mation of Universalism in any form. In 1786 Mr. Win- 
chester went to England, where he preached and pub- 
lished books in defence of his views and established a 
society. He returned to America in 1795 and died in 
1796. 

_ Contemporary with Murray and Winchester was Ca- 

leb Rich, of Massachusetts, who gathered a Universalist 
society in the towns of Warwick and Richmond. Mr. 
Rich may be said to have anticipated many of the 
views afterwards more fully elaborated by Hosea Bal- 
lou, and probably had great direct influence in forming 
the opinions of the latter. 

In New Jersey several Baptist preachers and their 
congregations became Universalists. In Pennsylvania 
there was a congregation of Rellyan Universalists, and 
the “Universal Baptists” before mentioned, in Phila- 
delphia, while societies had been organized in Bucks 
and Washington counties. Rev. Abel Sarjent, minister 
in the latter locality, organized Universalist churches 
on the basis of the doctrine of the divine unity, in op- 
position to the Trinity, publishing the creed of those 
churches in the Free Universal Magazine, edited by 
him in 1793-94. Of the existence of these churches 
the Universalists in the eastern portion of the country 
were for a long time ignorant. Rellyanism made but 
little progress, Mr. Murray complaining in 1787 that he 
knew of but one public advocate of Universalism in 
America who fully sympathized with him in his views. 
This was the Rev. John Tyler before mentioned. 

Rev. Hosea Ballou commenced his career as a Uni- 
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versalist preacher in 1790. Originally a Calvinistic 
Baptist, he was a Trinitarian Universalist until 1795, 
when he avowed his belief in Unitarian views of God 
and Christ; and in 1805 published his Treatise on A tone- 
ment, in which he combated the doctrine of vicarious 
sacrifice, contending that the life and death of Christ 
were for the reconciling, not of God, but of man, and 
avowed his belief that the punishment of the sins of 
mortality was confined to this life, and that if punish- 
ment were experienced in the life beyond the grave, it 
would be for sins committed there. In 1818 he had 
satistied himself that there is no sin beyond the grave, 
and consequently no puuishment after death. By 1830 
Mr. Ballou’s views were quite extensively held in the 
denomination, and some of the believers in future limit- 
ed punishment seceded from the Universalist Couven- 
tion and established the denomination of Restoration- 
ists. Although this secession was led by a few emi- 
nent men, it was not considered expedient nor in any 
sense called for by quite as many and as eminent be- 
lievers in future retribution who remained in the old 
organization. The position of these latter was that 
Universalism was not, and never had been, the belief in 
no future punishment, nor the belief in a brief or long- 
continued retribution hereafter; but the belief that God 
would, through Christ, in his own good time, “ restore 
the whole family of mankind to holiness and happiness.” 
As there had never been entire unity of sentiment as to 
the time when this result would be reached, but had 
been tolerance of opinion on that as on other differences, 
they saw no occasion for a division on account of pres- 
ent differences. The “Restorationist Association” ex- 
isted about eleven years, its last session being held in 
1841, at which time the publication of its organ, The 
Independent Christian Messenger, ceased, and it became 
extinct as a sect. Some of its preachers returned to the 
fellowship of the Universalist Convention, some affili- 
ated with the Unitarians, and others wholly withdrew 
from the ministry. Mr. Ballou died in 1852. His work 
and memory are held in reverent esteem by the entire 
denomination, and by none more ardently than by the 
many who do not accept his theory of sin and retribu- 
tion. See BALLOU. . 

CHE) Sources of History. —Döderlein, /nstitutto Theo- 
log. Christiane (1787), ii, 199, 202; Berti, Breviarium 
Hist. Eccl. cent. viii-xii, c. 3; Priestley, Hist. of the 
Christian Church, per. xviii, lect. ix, p. 136, 137; Asse- 
mani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, III, i, 323, 324; Du Pin, 
Eccl. Hist. vol. xii, ch. viii, p. 113, 115; Mosheim, Ecel. 
Hist, cent. xv, pt. ii, ch. v; cent. xvi, sec. iii, pt. ii, ch. 
i; cent. xviii, sec, 20; Ballou, Ancient History of Uni- 
versalism (2d ed. 1872); Beecher, Scriptural Doctrine 
of Retribution ; Dunster, Translation of Drexelin's Con- 
siderations on Eternity (1710); Davidson, Translation of 
Gieseler’s Compendium of Ecclesiastical History (1849), 
i, 320, 321; Augustini Enchiridion ad Laurentium, c. 
cxii; Olshausen, Comm. on Matt. xii, 31,32; Law, Col- 
lection of Letters (1762), letter xii, p. 172; Account of 
the Berleburger Bible, in The Universalist (Boston, Nov. 
8, 1878); Whittemore, Modern History of Universalism 
(ibid. 1860); Dalcho, Hist. of the Prot. Ep. Ch. in South 
Carolina (1820); Eddy, Papers on Universalist Conven- 
tions and Creeds, in Universalist Quarterly, 1874-80; 
Thomas, A Century of Universalism; Eddy, MS. His- 
tory of Universalism in Gloucester, Mass., 1774-1874; 
Whittemore, Memoir of Rev. Hosea Ballou (4 vols.) ; 
Life of Rev. Nathuniel Stacy (autobiography); Smith, 
Historical Sketches of Universalism in the State of New 
York. 

IL. Organiamtion and Government.—In the early his- 
tory of Universalism in America, the first form of or- 
ganization was simply into legal societies; afterwards 
into churches within the societies, The only exception 
to this was, commencing with 1790, in Pennsylvania, 
where the Church became both the legal organization 
and the religious body of communicants, ‘The Univer- 
salists in Gloucester, Mass., the first to organize, banded 
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themselves together by an agreement of association in 
1779, which they changed to a charter of compact in 
1785, and were incorporated in 1792. Members of the 
society and their property being seized for payment of 
taxes to the first parish in Gloucester, the Universalists 
entered suits in the courts in 1783 to establish their 
right to exemption from taxation for the support of any 
other than their own minister, By reason of various 
delays and appeals the case did not reach a final decis- 
ion till 1786, when the rights of the Universalists were 
established. Meanwhile congregations and societies 
gathered in other parts of Massachusetts and in Rhode 
Island, desiring counsel and advice, united with the so- 
ciety in Gloucester in holding an association at Oxford, 
Mass., in 1785. The charter of compact, which was 
the basis of organization in Gloucester, was taken to 
this association, and, on being slightly amended, was 
recommended to the societies represented, who were also 
requested to take on themselves the name of “ Indepen- 
dent Christian Society, commonly called Universalists ;” 
to keep up a correspondence with each other; and to 
meet annually, by delegates, for conference. The legal 
rights secured the following year by the decision of the 
Gloucester suit seem to have accomplished all that the 
association aimed at, and no session was held after 1787. 
In 1790 the congregations organized in Philadelphia by 
Murray and Winchester became one, and, feeling the 
necessity of a more perfect organization of the believers 
at large, issued a call for a convention, which was held 
in May of that year in Philadelphia, at which time a 
profession of faith and platform of government for the 
churches was drawn up and recommended to all the 
churches for their adoption. Five churches were rep- 
resented in this convention, and seven preachers were 
in attendance. The annual meetings of this conven- 
tion were all held in Philadelphia; but the distance from 
that city to New England was so great, and the incon- 
veniences of making the journey were then so numer- 
ous, that in 1792 the Universalists of Boston asked and 
obtained permission to organize another convention for 
the Eastern States, This convention held its first ses- 
sion at Oxford, Mass., in 1793, and adopted, the follow- 
ing year, the Philadelphia profession and platform, and 
recommended them to all their churches. In 1802, 
churches and associations of churches having increased, 
and a diversity of speculative opinion prevailing, the 
New England convention deemed it best to unite, if 
possible, on a profession of faith, and to establish well- 
defined rules of government, ordination, fellowship, and 
discipline for the use of that body. This was accom- 
plished in 1803, by the adoption at the session held in 
Winchester, N. H., of such definite rules, and of the fol- 
lowing Profession of Belief : 

“ Art. 1. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments contain a revelation of the character 
of God, and of the duty, interest, and final destination of 
mankind. 

“ Art. 2. We believe that there is one God, whose nature 
is love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy 
Spirit of Grace, who will finally restore the whole family 
of mankind to holiness and Heppines: 

“Art. 3. We believe that holiness and true happiness 
are inseparably connected, and that believers ought to be 
carefal to maintain order and practice good works; for 
these things are good and profitable unto men.” 

This has remained unchanged to the present time. 
The Philadelphia convention ceased to exist in 1809; 
but the New England convention, though with changes 
both in form of government and in name, has continued 
to the present, and is now “the Universalist General 
Convention.” It is composed of clerical and lay dele- 
gates from the state conventions, and fram the parishes 
and churches in states and territories where no state 
organization exists. Every parish, to be counted in the 
basis of representation, must maintain its legal existence 
and support public worship; and every minister must 
be actually engaged in the work of the ministry unless 
disabled by age or sickness, Preachers and parishes | 
must assent to the Profession of Belief; and no parish | 
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can settle a minister not in fellowship, nor can a minis- 
ter settle over a parish not in fellowship. The conven- 
tion establishes uniform rules for fellowship, ordination, 
and discipline, and is the final court of appeal in all 
cases of difficulty between conventions, or between con- 
ventions and parishes, or ministers, not otherwise set- 
tled by subordinate bodies; but it has no power to in- 
terfere with the affairs of a parish in the settlement or 
dismissal of a minister in fellowship; nor can it, under 
any circumstances, do more thau to withdraw fellow- 
ship from those who are convicted of offences. State 
conventions are composed of ministers in fellowship, 
and of delegates from parishes and churches. ‘They 
can make any regulations and adopt any policy not in 
conflict with the constitution and laws of the General 
Convention; provide for the enforcement of the rules 
on fellowship, ordination, and discipline; and raise and 
disburse funds for local missionary work. In several 
states associations still exist composed of counties or of 
neighboring parishes extending over larger territory ; 
but, under the present laws, these have no ecclesiastical 
authority, and are only a medium of local conference 
and encouragement in religious growth. Parishes are 
local legal organizations for the purpose of holding prop- 
erty and conducting the business necessary to the main- 
tenance of religions worship, Aside from a required as- 
sent to the Profession of Faith, and their obtaining the 
fellowship of the State Convention, or, in localities where 
no such organization exists, the direct fellowship of the 
General Convention, all parishes are Congregational in 
the management of their affairs, and are subject only to 
the civil laws of the state or territory where they are 
located. Churches, with the exception of those in Penn- 
sylvania, as before noted, are the religious organizations 
created within the legal parish. In them the ordi- 
nances of the Gospel are administered; and the purpose 
of their existence is the union of believers and the 
quickening and increase of their religious life, obedient 
to the command of the Lord and his apostles. Sunday- 
schools are also established in the parishes, and are, 
while independent in the management of their affairs, 
chiefly watched over and directed by the Church. 

III. Doctrines. — The Winchester Profession (given 
above) is regarded as a sufficiently full and explicit 
statement of the belief required in order to fellowship 
in the Universalist Church, and as affording the great- 
est latitude in differences on all minor points. But a 
more particular statement of the general belief of Uni- 
versalists of the present day may be briefly set forth as 
embracing the following particulars: 

1. Of God.—That he is infinite in all his perfections, 
the Creator and Preserver of all worlds, and of all the 
beings that inhabit them; revealed to man in all that 
nature teaches of wisdom and design; in conscience, 
which discriminates between right and wrong; and in 
the Holy Scriptures, and especially in his full perfection 
in Jesus Christ. That it is fundamental in the revela- 
tion through Christ that God is the Father of the spirits 
of all flesh, who brought men into being with a fixed 
and loving purpose that their existence should prove a 
final and endless blessing to them; and that while he is 
strictly just in his dealings with all, he never loses sight 
of his great purpose in their creation; and that, with- 
out violation of their moral freedom, he will, through 
the gracious influences of the Gospel, subdue and win 
all souls to holiness. That his government, laws, and 
purpose are the same in all worlds, death in no way af- 
fecting his attitude towards men; but that he is to be 
found wherever sought, and will always accept and for- 
give all who call upon him in sincerity and truth. 

2. Of Christ.—That he is not God, but God’s highest 
and only perfect representative, sent by the Father not 
for the purpose of affecting God's attitude to man, but of 
reconciling man to God; that he lived, taught, wrought 
miracles, suffered, died, and was raised from the dead 
and ascended into heaven, according to the Scriptures ; 
that he alone can lead men to the Father, and is the 
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only perfect way, truth, and life for man; that he is 
Lord both of the dead and the living, able to save to 
the uttermost, i. e. in all places and under all circum- 
stances, all who come to God by him; and that he must 
reign till every creature in heaven and in earth, and 
under the earth, confesses him Lord, to the glory of Gud 
the Father, and God is all in all. 

3. Of the Holy Spirit.—That while it is not now to 
be expected that God’s Spirit will, as in apestolic days, 
be manifest in conferring miraculous power on believers, 
the promise of its assistance is still fulfilled in the souls 
-of believers, to whom the Spirit comes as the Comforter, 
and, as testified to by the apostle, helps their infirmities, 
inspires their prayers, and pours into their souls the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding. 

4. Of Mun.—That “a man is the image and glory of 
God ;” and that whatever tendencies may be inherited, 
or by whatever sins man may defile himself, the divine 
image is never wholly destroyed, but that under the 
care of the appointed refiner and purifier, the stains, de- 
filement, and dross can all be removed, and the divine 
likeness be manifest; that the human will, which con- 
sents to sin, can also determine on holiness, and use all 
the means appointed for its attainment. 

5. Of Sin.—That it is never transferable, but consists 
in personal disobedience to the divine law, and is the 
greatest evil in the universe; that no necessity for it is 
laid on any mortal, yet that it is incidental to the career 
of a being who can be drawn away of his own lusts and 
enticed, and who is created with the ability of choosing 
good and evil, 

6. Of Rewards and Punishments.—That obedience to 
the divine law, the attainment of holiness, piety, and 
the Christian graces, are their own exceeding great re- 
ward, and are manifest in the soul’s conscivusness of 
nearness to God and of approval by him; that punish- 
ment is in like manner the natural fruit of sin, aliena- 
tion, a cloud between us and God, the burden and sor- 
row of an unreconciliation and enmity. That while the 
reward is intended to keep us in love with obedience, 
the punishment is designed to make us feel that it is an 
evil and bitter thing to sin against God, and to incline 
us to repent and turn to our peace, possible only in holi- 
ness, 

7. Of Conversion.—That conversion, régeneration, the 
new birth, or whatever else the turning from sin to 
holiness may be called, is the change effected in the 
will and heart of man, when, wrought upon by the gra- 
cious influences of the Gospel, he turns from his sinful 
loves and ways, and, drawn by the Spirit of God, seeks 
to consecrate all his powers to holiness and duty; that 
while the commencement of such a change must of ne- 
cessity be instantaneous, it is only by patient continu- 
ance in well-doing that it is completed. 

8. Of Salvation.—That salvation is deliverance from 
the practice and love of sin, the bringing of the soul out 
of its bondage of error and evil into the liberty of obe- 
dience to the truth, and love to God and man; that 
Christ saves when he turns men away from iniquity, 
and that his saving work will not be completed till God’s 
Jaw is written in and obeyed by every heart. 

9. Of Forgiveness.—That the forgiveness which God 
promises to all who confess and forsake their sins is the 
covering of past offences from sight, and bringing them 
no more to remembrance against the penitent; and that 
this is the forgiveness which Jesus teaches us that we 

ought to exercise towards all who are penitent for any 
wrong which they have done to us. 

10. Of Immortulity—That God has implanted in all 
amen “the power of an endless life;” and that what is 
<alled the resurrection is not simply the fitting of man 
with a spiritual body, but also his rising up into a pro- 
gressive life. That death effects no moral change, but 
that in many respects the entrance on the life immor- 
tal must work a change on man’s ignorance and error; 
that all sensual temptations, peculiar to a life in flesh 
and blood, will be absent from the world of spirits; and 
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that whatever discipline any may need for past offences, 
or to overcome the effects of sin on the soul, will be ad- 
ministered in love, and will be efficacious for their sal- 
vation. 

IV. Usages and Worship.—The usages of the Univer- 
salist churches do not differ much from those of other 
denominations that conduct their parish affairs on In- 
dependent or Congregational principles, The following 
are perhaps peculiar : 

1. Ordination, Transfer, and Discipline.— For the or- 
dination of a minister, the rule is for the parish desiring 
that ordination may be conferred to make formal appli- 
cation to the convention Committee on Fellowship, Ordi- 
nation, and Discipline, who, if there is no ground for ob- 
jection, give permission to the parish to call a council, 
consisting of ten ordained ministers and lay delegates 
from ten parishes, who, on assembling, organize by the 
appointment of a moderator and clerk, aud proceed to 
an examiuation of the fitness and qualifications of the 
candidate. Ifthese are found satisfactory, the request for 
ordination is granted, and the parish are authorized to 
hold the ordination service at their convenience, which 
being done, the clerk of the council forwards to the con- 
vention committee a certified statement of the doings 
of the council, and of the fact that ordination has been 
conferred, whereupon the committee furnishes the new 
minister with a certificate of his ordination. On re- 
moving from the jurisdiction of one state convention to 
another jurisdiction, it is a minister’s duty to request of 
the convention committee in the state where he has 
been residing a letter of transfer, which, if he is in good 
standing, is granted, and is of the nature of a recom- 
mendation to the convention into whose bounds he is 
removing. This transfer it is his duty to present to the 
committee of that convention, who thereupon grant him 
its fellowship. Should a minister neglect to seek such 
transfer, he is subject to discipline by the convention 
from which he removed, and will in time be disfellow- ` 
shipped by having his name dropped from the roll of 
ministers. A minister disfellowshipped for this or any 
other cause must, if he desires to be restored to fellow- 
ship, seek his restoration from the convention which 
punished his offence; but if denied restoration there, he 
may appeal to the General Convention. 

2. The Dedication of Children—When John Murray 
began to preach in America, he was frequently impor- 
tuned by parents to baptize their children; but, believ- 
ing that adults were the only proper subjects for Chris- 
tian baptism, he refused. As, however, he regarded 
children as the gift of God and members of the body of 
Christ, he felt that some ceremonial recognition of this 
fact would be appropriate and salutary, and originated 
a rite which he called the “dedication of children.” 
Either in the church or elsewhere, as was most con- 
venient, parents brought their children to him, who, if 
infants, he took in his arms; if older children, they stood 
by his side, and he, placing his hand on the child’s head 
and pronouncing its name, declared it gratefully re- 
ceived as God's gift, and solemnly dedicated to his 
loving service, pronouncing on it the blessing which 
Moses was directed to command Aaron to pronounce on 
the children of Israel: “The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee. The Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee. The Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace.” This service is now 
very generally observed among Universalists, the sec- 
ond Sunday in June being set apart for it, and desig- 
nated “Children’s Sunday.” It is customary on this 
occasion to decorate tne churches with flowers; and as 
no very general:objection to infant baptism now exists 
among Universalists, baptism is in most cases a part of 
the ceremonial. 

3. Christmas, Easter, and Memorial.—Christmas has 
always been a day of special notice with Universal- 
ists, and of late Easter is appropriately celebrated. A 
Sunday in October is set apart in most Universalist 
churches as Memorial Sunday, the services being made 
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appropriate to a loving remembrance of the members 
of the Church and congregation who have died during 
the vear. On this day the churches are decorated with 
fall flowers and leaves. 

4, Public Worship.—The public worship of God is 
conducted by Universalists in much the same manner 
as by Protestants generally. It consists of reading of 
the Scriptures, prayers, singing, and sermon. <A few 
churches make use of a liturgy, of which several have 
been prepared, but most congregations have an extem- 
pore service. Baptism and the Lord’s supper are ob- 
served in all Universalist churches. The mode of the 
former is left to the choice of the candidate, The in- 
vitation to the latter is extended to all who may feel it 
to be either a duty or a privilege thus to remember the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Sunday-schools and conference and 
prayer meetings are regularly held in most of the 
churches. 

V. Statistics.—The Universalists have one General 
Convention and twenty-four subordinate conventions, 
the latter being located in Alabama, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jergey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Wisconsin, Cana- 
da, and Scotland. Parish organizations exist in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Dakota, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. ‘he total number of parishes is 
959, with which 42,500 families are connected; 733 
churches, with a membership of 37,825; Sunday-schools, 
699; teachers and pupils, 59,633; church edifices, 784; 
total value of parish property above indebtedness, 
$6,417,757; ministers, 724; licensed lay preachers, 9. 

The General Convention is incorporated and empow- 
ered to “hold real and personal estate to the value of 
$500,000, to be devoted exclusively to the diffusion of 
Christian knowledge by means of missionaries, publica- 
tions, and other agencies.” The “Murray Centenary 
Fund,” raised in 1870, and named in honor of Rev. John 
Murray, the centennial anniversary of whose coming to 
America was then observed, amounted, at the session 
of the convention in 1879, to $121,794.54. A “ Minis- 
terial Relief Fund,” founded by the bequest of the late 
John G. Gunn, amounted at the same time to $8077.94. 
The “Theological Scholarship Fund,” consisting of re- 
turned scholarship loans, amounted to $5439.32. The 
treasurer's receipts from all sources, in 1879, were 
$19,540.74. The income of the Murray Centenary 
Fund is designed to aid in the education of the clergy, 
the circulation of denominational literature, and in 
church extension. About forty theological scholar- 
ships are continued in force each year, aggregating 
nearly $6000. These are expected to be repaid, with- 
out interest, at the earliest convenience of the benefici- 
aries after graduation and settlement, and the amounts 
thus returned are invested, the income to be appro- 
priated to future loans. 

Several of the state conventions are incorporated, 
and in a few of them permanent funds are established. 
Either as held by the conventions directly, or by or- 
ganizations existing in their jurisdiction, the aggregate 
amount of such funds, the incomes of which are devoted 
to missionary work, Sunday-schovl aid, and ministerial 
relief, ie $89,578.65. 

The “ Woman's Centenary Association,” now incor- 
porated, was organized in 1869 to assist in raising 
the Murray Centenary Fund, to which it contributed 
$35,000. In addition to this, it has raised about 
$120,000, with which it has helped colleges and schools, 
given relief to aged and infirm ministers and ministers’ 
widows, started a Memorial Chapel at Good Luck, N.J., 
where Murray preached his first sermon in America, 
and supported a missionary in Scotland. It has also 
put in circulation 3,000,000 pages of tracts, besides a 
large number of denominational books and papers. 
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The “Universalist Historical Society” was organized 
in 1884 for the collection and preservation of facts per- 
taining to the history and condition of Universalism, 
together with books and papers having reference to the 
same subject. It has a library of over 2000 volumes, 
now at Tufts College, College Hill, Mass. The collec- 
tion embraces a complete set of the writings of the 
Greek and Latin fathers, many French and German 
works, and a nearly complete line of modern books both 
for and against the doctrine of Universalism. 

VI. Institutions.—1. Colleges, Theological Schools, and 
Academies.—There are four colleges, two theologicat 
schools, and six academies under the auspices and 
patronage of Universalists, Tufts College, located on 
College Hill, Middlesex Co., Mass., was incorporated in 
1852, and opened for students in 1855. Its assets are 
about $900,000; number of professors and teachers, 12; 
students, 62. Lombard University, located at Gales-- 
burg, Il., was incorporated in 1852, and opened for 
students in 1855. Assets, $175,000; professors and 
teachers, 6; students, 58. St. Lawrence University, at 
Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., was incorporated in 
1856; assets, $234,350; professors and teachers, 7; stu- 
dents, 44. Buchtel College, Akron, O., was incorporated 
in 1871; assets, $250,000; professors and teachers, 10;. 
students, 108. St. Lawrence Theological School, a de- 
partment of St. Lawrence University, was opened in 
1857. It has 3 professors and 24 students. Tufts Di- 
vinity School, a department of Tufts College, was. 
opened in 1869, and has 4 professors and 32 students. 
Clinton Liberal Institute, established at Clinton, Oneida 
Co., N. Y., in 1831, and recently removed to Fort Plain, 
N. Y., has $100,000 assets, 10 teachers, and 100 students.. 
Westbrook Seminary, Stevens Plains, Me., was opened 
for students in 1834. Its assets are $100,000; number 
of teachers, 7; of students, 80? Green Mountain Per- 
kins Academy, at South Woodstock, Vt., was opened in 
1848; assets, $15,000; teachers, 8; students, 55. God- 
dard Seminary, Barre, Vt., was opened in 1863; assets,. 
$60,000; teachers, 7; students, 76. Dean Academy, 
at Franklin, Mass., was incorporated in 1865; assets,. 
$240,000; teachers, 8; students, 70. Mitchell Semi- 
nary, at Mitchellville, Ia., was opened in 1872; assets, 
$25,000; teachers, 9; students, 95. Total amount in- 
vested by the twelve educational institutions, $2,099,- 
350. | 

2. Publishing House—The Universalist Publishing 
House, lucated at Boston, Mass., was incorporated in 
1872. lts trustees are elected by the state conventions 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
aud Rhode Island. The net assets of the house, con- 
sisting of periodicals, books, plates, etc., are about 
$31,000. The number of volumes which it has pub- 
lished, and of which it owns the title and copyright, is 
one hundred and thirty. It also issues five of the twelve 
periodicals published by the denomination. 

3. Missions.—Missionary work is performed in the 
bounds of the several state conventions; in some di- 
rectly by agents or superintendents in the employ of 
the conventions, in others by means of local associa- 
tions, and in still others by the voluntary labors of the 
ministry. The only foreign mission is the one sustain- 
ed by the Woman's Centenary Association in Scotland. 

VII. Literature. — American Universalist literature 
dates from the publication of a translation of Siegvolk’s 
Everlasting Gospel in Pennsylvania in 1753, William 
Pitt Smith, M.D., of New York, published a small book 
entitled Z'he Universalist in 1787. Joseph Young, M.D., 
also of New York, wrote and published Calvinism and 
Universalism Contrasted in 1793. Rev. Elhanan Win- 
chester’s Dialogues on Universal Restoration, published 
in London in 1788, were republished in Philadelphia in 
1791. A Treatise on Atonement, by Rev. Hosea Ballou, 
was published in 1805. Since that time the Univer- 
salist press has issued hundreds of volumes. Some of 
the more prominent in the various departments of de- 
nominational literature are, 
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i. In Polemics: Smith, On Divine Government; Bal- 
four, Inquiries into the Scriptural Import of the Words 
Sheol, Hades, Turturus, and Gehenna, and the Words 
Satan and Devil; Discussion between Ezra Stiles Ely, 
D.D., and Rev, Abel C. Thomas; Debate between Rev. 
David Holmes and Rev. J. M. Austin; Rogers, Pro and 
Con of Universalism ; Harrison, Aiðn-Aiðnios; Discus- 
sion between Rev. E. Manford and Rev. J. S. Sweeney ; 
Thayer, Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless 
Punishment ; Miner, The Old Forts Taken; Sawyer, 
Endless Punishment in the Very Words of its Advocates. 

ii. Doctrinal and Expository: Ballou, Lecture Sermons 
and Select Sermons ; Whittemore, Notes on the Parables; 
Cobb, Compend of Christian Divinity ; Thayer, The The- 
ology of Universalism ; Williamson, Rudiments of Theo- 
logical Sctence and Philosophy of Universalism ; Steere, 
Footprints Heavenward; Mayo, The Balance, or Moral 
Arguments for Universalism; Brooks, Universalism in 
Life and Doctrine; The Latest Word of Universalism, 
thirteen essays by thirteen clergymen. 

ili, Commentaries: Manley, Biblical Review (5 vols. 
on the Old Test.) ; Cobb, Explanatory Notes and Prac- 
tical Observations on the New Test.; Paige, Commentary 
on the New Test. (except the book of Revelation), 6 vols. ; 
Whittemore, Commentury on the Revelution of St. John. 

iv. Works in Defence of Christianity: Winchester, 
Reply to Paine’s Age of Reason; Ballou, Letters in De- 
fence of Revelation; Pickering, Lectures on Divine Rer- 
elation; Smith, Causes of Infidelity Removed; Thayer, 
Christianity against Infidelity; Williamson, An Argu- 
ment for Christianity and Sermons for the Times and 
People. 

v. Practical Religion and Consolation: Chapin, Dis- 
courses on the Lord's Prayer, lessons of Faith and Life, 
Hours of Communion, The Crown of Thorns; Adams, 
The Universalism of the Lord's Prayer; Bacon, The Pas- 
tor’s Bequest (sermons) ; Ballou, Counsel and Encourage- 
ment (discourses on the conduct of life); Thomas, The 
Gospel Liturgy (a prayer-book for churches and fami- 
lies); Hanson, Manna (a book of daily worship) ; Quim- 
by, Heaven our House (a comfort to all who mourn); 
Thayer, Over the River (a book of consolation for the 
sick, the dying, and the bereaved). 

vi. History and Biography: Ballou, Ancient History 
of Universalism from the Time of the Apostles to the 
Reformation; Whittemore, Modern History of Univer- 
salism from the Time of the Reformation; Thomas, A 
Century of Universalism in Philadelphia and New York ; 
Smith, Historical Sketches of Universalism in the State 
of New York; Life of Rev. John Murray, commenced 
by himself and completed by his wife; Stone, Biography 
of Rev. Elhunan Winchester; Rogers, Memoranda ; Me- 
moir (autobiography ) of Rev. Nathaniel Stacey; Me- 
moirs of Rev. Hosea Bullou, by Maturin M. Ballou (1 
vol.), and by Whittemore (4 vols.) ; Sawyer, Memoir of 
Rev. Stephen R. Smith; Autobiography of Rev. Abel C. 
Thomus ; Cook ['T. D.], Memoir of Rev. James M. Cook ; 
Bacon [ Mrs, E. A.], Memoir of Rev. Henry Bacon; Ad- 
ams, Memoir of Rer. John Moore; Gillette and Grosh, 
Life of Rev. E. M. Wooley; Adams, Memoir of Thomas 
Whittemore, D.D. 

vil. Periodicals: The first Universalist periodical was 
probably that started by Rev. Elhanan Winchester, in 
London, England, in 1787, entitled The Philadelphian 
Magazine, It was continued several years by Rev. Will- 
iam Vidler, and finally merged in the Monthly Reposi- 
tory. The first American Universalist periodical was 
The Free Universalist Maguzine, published in New 
York and Baltimore by Rev. Abel Sarjent (1793-94). 
Rev. John Murray’s friends published in Boston two 
volumes of a small magazine called The Berean, com- 
menced in 1802. Several others followed, and from 
first to last a great many have been put before the 
public. 

The periodical publications at present are the follow- 
ing: Weekly papers, seven, viz. The Christiun Leader 
(successor to the Universalist Magazine, started in Bos- 
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ton in 1819, and the Utica Magazine, commenced at 
Utica, N. Y., in 1827), published by the Universalist 
Publishing House, Boston, G. H. Emerson, D.D., editor; 
the Star tn the West, established in 1827, published at 
Cincinnati, O., J. S. Cantwell, D.D., editor; the Gos- 
pel Bunner, started in 1836, published at Augusta, Me., 
G. W. Quimby, D.D., editor; the New Covenant, com- 
menced in 1847, published at Chicago, Ill., edited by J. 
W. Hanson, D.D.; the New Religion, published at Nor- 
way, Me., Rev. J. A. Seitz editor; the Atlanta Univer- 
salist, at Atlanta, Ga., Rev. W. C. Bowman editor; and 
The Myrile, an illustrated Sunday-school paper, issued. 
by the Universalist Publishing House, Mrs. E. M. Bruce 
editor. There are two papers published once in two 
weeks — the Universalist Herald, at Notasulga, Ala., 
edited by Rev. John C. Burrus; and the Guiding Star, 
an illustrated Sunday -school paper, at Cincinnati, O., 
Mrs. Caroline M. Soule editor. The Sunday-schoolt 
Helper, devoted to Sabbath-school teaching, is published 
monthly by the Universalist Publishing House, edited 
by Rev. G. L. Demarest. Munfords Magazine, com- 
menced in 1857, is published monthly at Chicago, IL, 
Rev. E. Manford and Mrs. H. B. Manford editors. The 
Universalist Quarterly, commenced in 1844, is issued in 
January, April, July, and October by the Universalist 
Publishing House, edited by T. B. Thayer, D.D. The 
Universalist Register, a statistical vear-book, has been 
issued regularly since 1836; published by the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, and edited by Mrs. C. L. F. 
Skinner. (R. E.) 


Universality or Grace, a doctrine introduced 
into the French Reformed theology, under the influence 
of John Cameron, in the early part of the 17th century, 
and advocated by Amvraldus (Amyraut), Placæus, and 
Pajon. Cameron himself taught the imputation of 
Christ’s passive obedience alone, and advocated the 
bypothetic universalism of divine grace, which was 
more fully developed by Amyraut. “The peculiarity 
of Amyraldism,” says Schweizer, “is in the combination 
of real particularism with a merely ideal universalism.” 
See Hagenbach, Hist. of" Doct. ii, 180,275. See ATONE- 
MENT. 

Universals, a term used in philosophical language, 
and divided into three classes, viz. : 

1. Metaphysical, or “ universalia ante rem,” denoting 
those archetypal forms according to which all things. 
were created. As existing in the divine mind, and fur- 
nishing the patterns of the divine working, these may 
be said to correspond with the ideas of Plato. 

2. Physical, or “ universalia in re,” by which are meant 
certain common natures which, one in themselves, are 
diffused over or shared in by many—as rationality in 
men. 

3. Logical, or “ universalia post rem,” denoting gen- 
eral notions framed by the human intellect, and predi- 
cated of many things on the ground of their possessing: 
common properties—as tree, which may be predicated 
of the oak, maple, birch, willow, etc. 

In ancient philosophy the universals were called pred- 
icables, and were arranged in five classes, genus, species, 
differentia, proprium, and accidens. 

In the system of Aquinas universals are thus treat- 
ed: 1. A parte mentis, or a parte intellectus, involve the 
theory that universals are mental only—subjective. 2. 
A parte rei involve the theory that universals corre- 
spond with objective things. See Krauth and Fleming,. 
Vocab, of Phil. Science, 8. v. 


Universe, as defined by Dr. Porter (Human Intel- 
lect, p. 646), is the collective whole, the totality of be- 
ing as a unit; the world, in its philosophical or univer- 
sal sense. For its origin, see CREATION; WORLD. 


University, a universal school; an assembly of 
students of all countries, students in every branch of 
learning, in one general society, having their own seal 
and place of business. Camden says the term was gen- 
erally used in the reign of Henry IHI (of England). Dur- 


UNKNOWN GOD 


ing the 12th century there were several eminent uni- 
versities in Europe. Spain and Germany had univer- 
sities of schools whete the students formed part of the 
corporation. Paris and England had universities of 
masters only; some in Germany and France were of 
either kind. See COLLEGE. 


Unknown God (dyryworog Seoc, A. V. unfortu- 
nately “the unknown God,” instead of “an unknown 
God”), the inscription observed by Paul on some site 
consecrated to a deity whose name had been lost—a fact 
which he ingeniously adduces in his speech befure the 
citizens to show their scrupulousness, and to lead them 
to the knowledge of the true God (Acts xvii, 23). There 
is no evidence that it was a spot dedicated to the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, as some commentators have imagined. 
See the monographs cited by Volbeding, Indez Pro- 
graminatum, p.82. See ALTAR; ATHENS. 

Unknown Tongue (1 Cor. xiv, 2, 4, 13, 14, 19, 
27) is a gloss of the A.V.; for the Greek has simply 
yAwooa, a tongue, obviously meaning a different living 
language from that ordinarily employed by the speaker 
(yAeooa érépa, Mark xvi, 17; Acts ii,4). Others un- 
derstand an ecstatic utterance of abrupt, incoherent, and 
anintelligible expressions which needed an interpreter. 
See the monographs cited by Volbeding, Index Pro- 
grammatum, p. 78, See SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 


Unlearned (aypapparoc, unlettered, Acts iv, 13; 
apaSnc, uninstructed, 2 Pet. iii, 16; dmaidevros, un- 
tutored, 2 Tim. ii, 23; iGusrns, private, 1 Cor. xiv, 16, 23, 
24; “ ignorant,” Acts iv, 13; “rude,” 2 Cor. xi, 6). In 
Acts iv, 13, the Jewish literati apply the term to Peter 
and John; in the same sense in which they asked, with 
regard to our Lord himself, “How knoweth this man 
letters, having never learned” (John vii, 15). In nei- 
ther case did they mean to say that they had been al- 
together without the benefits of the common education, 
which consisted in reading and writing, and in an ac- 
‘quaintance with the sacred books; but that they were 
not learned men, had not sat at the feet of any of the 
great doctors of the law, and had not been instructed 
in the mysteries and refinements of their peculiar learn- 
ing and literature. An apostle also uses it to describe 
those who are little acquainted with the mind of God 
and the teaching of his Spirit (2 Pet. iii, 16). The “ un- 
learned questions” mentioned by Paul are those which 
do not tend to edification in sound and substantial re- 
ligious knowledge. See EDUCATION. 


Unleavened Bread (M32, aZupog), bread baked 
from unfermented dough. The Hebrews early knew 
_ the art of raising bread by means of leaven ("XW, 
YAT, Cún; on the various ancient kinds of this see 
Pliny, xviii, 26) prepared from the dregs or yeast of 
wine, or from a mixture of flour and water, which spon- 
taneously ferments if allowed to stand, and which may, 
either moist or dried, be preserved for a considerable 
period for this purpose (Mishna, Pesach, iii, 1; Challa, 
i, 7; comp. Harmer, Observ. iii, 65). Sometimes they 
baked bread without being leavened, especially when in 
paste (Gen. xix, 3; Judg. vi, 19; 1 Sam. xxviii, 24), as 
the modern Bedawin regularly do (Arvieux, iii, 227). 
‘This was formally presented for the paschal cakes 
(MA, Exod. xii, 8, 15, 20; xiii, 3, 6 sq.), and this fact 
became a symbol of the festival which thence was pop- 
ularly designated as “the feast of unleavened bread.” 
See Passover. In fact, the Jews were expressly pro- 
hibited from all use of leaven during the seven days of 
its continuance, and even from having any leaven in 
their houses for all that time (Exod. xii, 19; xiii, 7; 
comp. 1 Cor. v, 7); so that they were obliged to seek 
and carefully remove all traces of it on the eve of the 
14th of Nisan (see Pesach, i-iii; Schéttgen, Hor. Hebr. 
i, 598). They usually burned it (Pesach, ii, 1), but not 
in an oven; and were so scrupulous as not even to allow 
domestic animals to eat it during that period (ibid.). 
The sacrificial cakes of the meat-offering were also re- 
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quired to contain no leaven (Exod. xxix, 2; Lev. ii, 
11; Numb. vi, 15,19; comp. Amos iv, 5; Mishna, Me- 

nac. v, 1; Pesach, i, 5; see Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 227: a 
similar usage prevailed in the Roman ritual; see Plu- 
tarch, Quest. Rum. 109; comp. Casaubon, on Pers. Sat. 
i); on the other hand, the Pentecostal loaves, which 
represented the usual food of men, were leavened (Lev. 
xxiii, 17). Also the cakes which served as a basis 
(perhaps by way of platter) for the thank-offering 
were baked with leaven (Lev. vii, 13). See BREAD; 
LEAVEN. 


Un’ni (Heb. Unni’, "39 [but text in Neh. Unno’, 
123], according to Gesen. fur MIYA [depressed], but ac- 
cording to Fürst for M533 [Unnirh, heard of Jehovah]; 
Sept. variously, 'Qyi v. r. ‘Avi, Iavvíi, etc.; Vulg. Ani, 
Hanri), the name of two Levites. 

1. One of the relatives of Heman who were appoint- 
ed door-keepers and musicians to the tabernacle by Da- 
vid (1 Chron. xv, 18, 20). B.C. 1043. 

2. One of those appointed to a similar service on the 
return from Babylon (Neh. xii, 9). B.C. 535. 


Unni, an archbishop of the 10th century who made 
a missionary tour into Denmark, and was instrumental 
in establishing Christianity throughout the kingdom. 
He was greatly aided by Harald, son of king Gurm, and 
a convert to the Christian faith, although the king him- 
self remained a pagan. See Neander, Hist.of the Church, 
iii, 288. 

Unnifer, a very common funeral title of Osiris 
(q. v.), signifying the “ Good Being.” 

Unpardonable Sin, or “Sin against the Holy 
Ghost” (Matt. xii, 31, 32, and parallels), appears in the 
first instance to have been the ascription of the benefi- 
cent miracles of Jesus to Satanic power; and it seems 
to be unpardonable because it argued such an utter per- 
version of moral sense as to place the person capable of 
it beyond the province of divine grace. Similar cases 
of spiritual hardening or judicial blinding are elsewhere 
referred to in Scripture (Eph. iv, 18, 19; Heb. vi, 6). 
See the Latin monographs on the subject by Deutsch- 
mann (Viteb. 1668), Heidegger (Tig. 1675), Fastenau 
(Hal. 1751), and others cited by Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 
152. See BLASPHEMY; SIN. 

Unselt, SAMUEL FRIEDRICH, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born in 1742 at Dantzic. He 
studied theology at Leipsic, where his acquaintance 
with Gellert had the greatest influence upon him. From 
Leipsic he returned to his native city, where he was 
appointed rector of St. Mary’s. For twelve vears he 
labored as a teacher, when he was called as pastor to 
Praust, not far from Dantzic. A few vears later he was 
called to Giittland, where he died, May 1, 1790. He 
wrote, Dissertatio de Natura Converstonis (Gedani, 
1763) :—Diussert. de Locorum Veteris Testamenti in Nova 
Accommodatione Orthodoxa (Lips, 1766). See Döring, 
Deutsche Kanzelredner, p. 552 sq. (B. P.) 

Unterberger, Icnatius, a German painter, was 
born at Karales, in the Tyrol, in 1744. After acquiring 
the elements of design from his father, he went to Rome, 
at the age of twenty, and studied with a brother. In 
1776 he settled at Vienna, and became the favorite 
painter of the minister Kaunitz. He died in 1797. 
Among his principal works are, the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit, in the principal church of K6nigsgriitz; and 
Peace and Love, represented by a young girl caressing 
a lamb. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s.v. 


Unwin, WILLIAM JorpDAN, LL.D., a Church of 
England divine, was born at Great Coggeshall, Essex, 
Nov. 29, 1811. He was educated at Totteridge; pre- 
pared for the ministry at Rothwell, Highbury College, 
entering in 1830, and Glasgow University, which he 
entered in 1833, and where he graduated in 1835, tak- 
ing the two degrees of bachelor and master of arts. On 
leaving Glasgow he became pastor of Cutting Lane 
(now Beaumont) Chapel, Woodbridge; and in 1842 min- 
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ister of the Independent Congregation, St. Heliers, Jer- 
sey. In both spheres of labor he adorned his profession 
by the consistency of his life, and benefited his people 
by the earnestness of his preaching. Being eminently 
fitted by his attainments and predilections for educa- 
tional work, he was, in 1848, appointed by the Congre- 
gationalists principal of the Training Institution, first 
established in Liverpool Street, and afterwards removed 
to Homerton College. In these two places, with quiet 
industry, unflagging zeal, conscientious attachment to 
Congregational principles, and fervent devotion to the 
Church, he labored until 1875, when failing health 
obliged him to relinquish his favorite employment. 
Numerous works useful for elementary schools proceeded 
from his pen ; also an able letter on Education the Work 
of the People. Dr. Unwin was remarkable for his con- 
scientiousness, integrity, his vigorous mind, accurate 
scholarship, firm purpose, and domestic affections. He 
died in 1877, See Evangelical Magazine, April, 1877, 
p. 223. 

Unwritten Word. “That authority to which 
the Romish Church could lay no claim from the purity 
of its members it endeavored to support during the 
Dark Ages by its arrogant pretensions. The Scriptures, 
even in the Latin version, had long become a sealed 
book to the people; and the Roman see, in proportion 
as it extended its supremacy, discouraged or proscribed 
the use of such vernacular versions as existed. This it 
‘did, not lest the ignorant and half-informed should mis- 
take the sense of Scripture, nor lest the presumptuous 
and the perverse should deduce new errors in doctrine, 
and more fatal consequences in practice, from its dis- 
torted language, but in the secret and sure conscious- 
ness that what was now taught as Christianity was not 
to be found in the written Word of God. In mainte- 
nance of the dominant system, tradition, or the unwrit- 
ten Word, was set up. This had been the artifice of 
some of the earliest heretics, who, when they were 
-charged with holding doctrines not according to Script- 
ure, affirmed that some things had been revealed which 
were not committed to writing, but were orally trans- 
mitted down. The Pharisees before them pleaded the 
same supposititious authority for the formalities which 
they added to the law, and by which they sometimes 
superseded it, ‘making the Word of God of none effect,’ 
as our Saviour himself reproached them. Upon this 
ground the Romish clergy justified all the devices of 
man’s imagination with which they had corrupted the 
Titual and the faith of the Western Church” (Southey, 
Book of the Church). See TRADITION. 


Unzxia, a surname of Juno in Roman mythology, 
‘was the goddess of anointing. The young women in 
Rome are said to have anointed the doors of their fut- 
‘ure dwellings with salve before entering them, in order 

' that nothing evil should enter their house. From this, 
Juno, the directress of marriages, received the above 
name. 


Unzer, JoHann AvGust, a German physician, born 
April 29, 1727, and died April 2, 1799, was distinguished 
‘by his works on physiological and psychological sub- 
jects, among which may be mentioned, A New Doctrine 
concerning the Movements of the Soul and the Imagina- 
tion: —Thoughts on Sleep and Dreams :—On the Sensi- 
tive Faculties of Animated Bodies :—The Physiology of 
Animated Nature:—and Physiological Researches (1727- 
99). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Upanishad (from upa, “beneath” or “near;” ni, 
“in;” and sad, “to sit”) is the name of those Sanscrit 
works belonging to the Vedic literature which contain 
the mystical doctrine of the Hindfis on the nature of a 
Supreme Being, its relation to the human soul, and the 
process of creation. The object of the Upanishads is to 
impress the mind with a belief in one Supreme Spirit ; 
to show that this Supreme Spirit is the creator of the 
world; that the world has no reality if thought of be- 
sides Brahman; and that the human soul is identical in 
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nature with that same Spirit whence it emanates. They 
are looked upon as inspired writings. See Muller, Hist. 
of Anc. Sanscrit Lit.; Muir, Original Sanscrit Texts. 


Upfold, Grorer, M.D., D.D., LL.D., a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was born at Shemley Green, 
near Gulford, England, May 7, 1796. He came to 
America in 1802, and settled at Albany, N. Y. In 
1814 he graduated at Union College, Schenectady. In 
1816 he graduated in medicine in New York, and com- 
menced practice in Albany soon after. He soon, how- 
ever, entered upon the study of theology, and was or- 
dained minister in 1818. He was minister at Lansing- 
burg, N. Y., from 1818 to 1820; rector of St. Luke’s, New 
York city, from 1820 to 1828, and a portion of this time 
(1821-25) assistant minister of Trinity Church; rector 
of St. Thomas’s Church, New York city, from 1828 to 
1831; rector of Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., from 
1832 to 1850; and was consecrated bishop of Indiana in 
1849. He died at Indianapolis, Aug. 26, 1872. 


Upham, Charles Wentworth, an American 
author and Unitarian minister, was born in St. John’s, 
N. B., May 4, 1802. He graduated at Harvard College 
in 1821, and at the Cambridge Divinity School in 1824, 
and was culleague of Dr. Prince, pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Salem, from 1824 to 1844. He then 
left the profession on account of bronchial weakness, 
and engaged in various pursuits. He edited the Chris- 
tian Register, travelled as agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, was member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in 1849, of tlie State Senate 
from 1850 to 1851, was mayor of Salem in 1852, member 
of the National Congress from the Sixth District from 
1854 to 1855, State senator in 1858, and representative 
from 1859 to 1860. He died at Salem, June 15, 1875. 
He wrote, Letters on the Logos (1828) :—Prophecy as an 
Evidence of Christianity (1835): — Lectures on Witch- 
craft, comprising a History of the Salem Delusion of 
1692 (1831; enlarged ed. 1867, 2 vols. 8vo):— Life of 
Sir Henry Vane (in Sparks’s Amer, Biog. 1835) :— Life 
of John C. Fremont (1856) :—Memoirs of Francis Pea- 
body (1869) :—Life of Timothy Pickering (1867-72). 

Upham, Thomas Cogswell, D.D., an Amen- 
can divine and author, was born at Deerfield, N. H., 
Jan. 30, 1799. He graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1818, and at Andover Theological Seminary in 1821, 
when he became assistant teacher of Hebrew in the 
seminary, and translated Jahn’s Biblical Archeology. 
In 1823 he became associate pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Rochester, N. H., and in 1825 professor 
of mental and moral philosophy in Bowdoin College, in 
which position he remained until 1867. He died in 
New York, April 2, 1872. Among his numerous works 
may be mentioned, Manual of Peace (1830) :—Elements 
of Mental Philosophy (1839, 2 vols.; abridged ed. 1864) : 
—Outlines of Disordered Mental Action (1840) :—Life 
and Religious Experience of Madame Guyon (1847) :— 
Life of Faith (1848) :—Principles of the Interior or Hid- 
den Life (eod.):—Philosophical and Practical Treatise 
on the Will (1850):—Treatise on the Divine Union 
(1851) :—Religious Maxims (1854) :—Life of Madame 
Catherine Adorna (1856 ) :—Letters, Asthetic, Social, 
and Moral, written from Europe, Egypt, and Palestine 
(1857) :—Method of Prayer (1859) :—also The Absolute 
Religion (published posthumously in 1872). 


Upham, William D., a Baptist minister, was born 
at Weathersfield, Vt., Feb. 13, 1810. He developed early 
in life a strong love for literary pursuits, and at the age 
of eighteen he determined to devote himself to the study 
of law. With this object in view, he entered Brown 
University in the autumn of 1831. He seems to have 
imbibed sceptical views, and with that conceit which 
not unfrequently accompanies pride of intellect in voung 
men in a course of study, he regarded Christianity as, 
on the whole, hardly worthy of his notice. While en- 
gaged in teaching at Dedham, Mass., the winter suc- 
ceeding his entrance into college, the Spirit of God ar- | 
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rested his attention, and, after a severe struggle, he 
accepted Christ as his Saviour. By his conversion, 
all his life-plans were changed, and he resolved to 
devote himself to the service of the Lord. He 
became a member of the First Baptist Church in 
Providence, R. I., in the fall of 1832, and the Church 
gave him its approval in his purpose to enter the ` 
Christian ministry. Want of means compelled him 
to leave college at the close of his second year, and 
he spent the next three years in teaching in Wiek- 
ford, R. I. Here he labored not only in his special 
vocation as a teacher, but as a Christian, and the 
existence of the Church in Wickford is largely ow- 
ing to his toils and sacrifices. He removed to 
Ludlow, Vt., in 1836, and was for a time principal 
of the Black River Academy. He was ordained 
to the Gospel ministry in Ludlow in November, | 
1837, and in December of the following year he 
became pastor of the Second Baptist Church in 
Townshend, Vt. He secured from the outset the 
affections of his people, and his labors were great- 
lv blessed. <A few years only of service in the 
cause he so much loved were allotted to him. 
Four years and a few months he remained in the 
pastoral office, and then was called to a better 
world. His death occurred June 30, 1843. See 
Baptist Memorial, ii, 269. (J. C. S.) 

Uphar’sin (Dan. v, 25). See MENE, 

U’phaz (Heb. Uphaz’, YDYN, signif. uncertain; 
Sept. MwgaZ, Qġáč; Vulg. Ophaz, obryzum), the name 
of a gold region (Jer. x, 9; Dan. x, 5), like Tarshish 
and Ophir (comp. Psa. xlv, 10; 1 Chron. xxxix, 4), and 
hence thought by most expositors to be a corruption of 
the latter name (so the Targum, Syriac, and Theodo- 
tion). Fürst, however, suggests (Heb. Lex. s. v.) that it 
may be compounded of 5X, wash, and 1B, pure gold ; and 


that since it is interchanged with Sheba (Psa. Ixxii, 15), 
it may be regarded as the name of a gold wash in South- 


ern Arabia. Its resemblance to Muphaz (1172; A. V. 


“ best”) in 1 Kings x, 18 is perhaps not accidental. See 
OPHIR. 


Upis, in Greek mythology, was a surname of Diana. 


A certain tutoress was also called so, and likewise a. 


nymph of Diana. Upis was, likewise, the name of 
a Hyperborean woman who, with Arge, paid a tribute 
to Delos for Diana, according to an oath respecting the 
birth of Apollo, Again, Upis was the name of the 
father of Diana, husband of Glauce. Lastly, it was a 
surname of Nemesis. 


Upper Chamber (or Room) (M2>3, aliyah, as 
in modern Arabic; 2 Kings i, 2; xxiii, 12; 1 Chron. 
xxviii, 11; 2 Chron, iii, 9; i summer-parlor,” Judg. iii, 
23; “ loft,” 1 Kings xvii, 19, 23; “chamber over the gate,” 
2 Sam. xviii, 33; elsewhere “ chamber” simply ; avw- 
ytov, Mark xiv, 15; Luke xxii, 12; ùmeppov, Acts i, 
13; ix, 37, 39; xx, 8), a sort of guest-chamber not in 
common use, in the upper part of the house, where the 
Orientals received company and held feasts, and where 
at other times they retired for peyer and meditation 
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Front View of the Balcony of a * Chamber on the Wall.” 


(Mark xiv, 15; Luke xxii, 12). Among the Hebrews. 
it seems to have been on, or connected with, the flat 
roofs of their dwellings; in Greek houses it occupied 
the upper story (1 Kings xvii, 19, 22; 2 Kings iv, 10;. 
Acts i, 13; ix, 37,39; x,9; xx,8). Robinson describes. 
the “upper room of a respectable house at Ramleh as a 
large airy hall, forming a sort of third story upon the 
flat roof of the house” (Bibl. Res. iii, 26). Jowett de- 
scribes the chief room in the houses of Havali (opposite 
Lesbos) as in the upper or third story, secluded, spacious, 
and commodious, “higher and larger than those below, 
having two projecting windows, and the whole floor so. 
much extended in front beyond the lower part of the 
building that the projecting windows overhung the 
street” (Christ. Res. p. 67). From such a chamber, 
Eutychus, who was sitting on the window, or on an ele- 
vated divan, fell through the window into the street 
(Acts xx, 6-12). In 2 Kings i, 2 we are told that Aha- 
ziah “fell down through a lattice in his upper chamber 
that was in Samaria.” Indeed, it is likely that those 
accidents were by no means rare in the East. A person 
accommodated here can go in and out with perfect in- 
dependence of the main building of the inner court, into. 
which he probably never enters, and does not in the 
least interfere with the arrangements of the family. A 
visitor or friend is almost never accommodated any- 
where else, and certainly never in the interior court 
(Kitto, Pict. Bible, note in 2 Kings iv, 10). Rich luxu- 
rious men are charged with sinfully multiplying cham- 
bers of this sort (Jer. xxii, 13, 14). As spoken of by 
the prophet, they would seem to have been both large: 
and built for the purposes of comfort and luxury. We 
find accordingly frequent mention made of them in 
connection with kings, who appear to have used 
them as summer-houses for their coolness (Judg. iii, 
20; 2 Kings i, 2; xxiii, 12). The 
summer-house spoken of in Script- 
ure was very seldom a separate 
building. The lower part of the 
house was the winter - house, the 
upper room was the summer- 
house. If they are on the same 
story, the outer apartment is the 
summer - house, the inner is the 
winter-house (Thomson, Land and 
Book, i, 235; Robinson, Bibl. Res. 
iii, 417). We find the upper rooms 
allocated to the use of those proph- 
ets whom it was wished to honor 
particularly (1 Kings xvii, 19; 2 
Kings iv, 10). They were also used 
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on account of their size and coolness as places for as- 
sembly (Acts i, 13; xx, 8), and for similar reasons 
the dead were laid out in them (ix, 39). There ap- 
pears to have been an upper room over the gateways 
of towns (2 Sam. xviii, 33), and on their roofs, as being 
the highest part of the house, idolatrous worship was 
paid to Baal (2 Kings xxiii, 12). In allusion to the 
loftiness of the upper room, the psalmist beautifully de- 
scribes God as laving the beams of his upper chambers 
in the waters, and from thence watering the hills (Psa. 
civ, 3, 13). See CHAMBER; HOUSE. 


Upsal, a town of Sweden, forty-five miles north- 
west of Stockholm, was, during the Middle Ages, the 
stronghold of paganism. It has a beautiful Gothic ca- 
thedral, built from 1258 to 1435. Its interior is mag- 
nificent and richly decorated, but its exterior has suf- 
fered much from fire, notably in the conflagration of 
1702. It is the finest cathedral in that region. See 
Neander, Hist. of the Church, iii, 292 sq. 


Upton, James, a learned schoolmaster and divine 
of the Church of England, and editor of classical works, 
was born in 1670, and died in 1749. 


Ur, the name of a place and of a man. There is 
apparently no direct connection between the titles, 
perhaps not even kinsbip of dialect. 


1. The original seat of Abraham’s family, whence he 
set out for Canaan (Gen. xi, 28, 31; xv,7; Neh. ix, 7). 
See ABRAHAM. 

I. The Name.—This is invariably “ Ur of [the] Chal- 
dees” (03W "WN, Ur Kasdim; Sept. ij ywoa rov 
XadCaiwy; Vulg. Ur Chaldeorum [but in Neh. ignis 
Chaldeorum]). The oldest derivation of the word "4X8 
is from the Heb. AX, or SÌN, light, in the sense of fire 
(so the Targum and Jerome). This derivation is no 
doubt connected with the legends in the Koran and 
Talmud, which represent Abraham as escaping by mir- 
acle from the flames into which Nimrod or other idol- 
atrous persecutors had thrown him (see Wagner, in 
the Thesaur. Theol.-philol. i, 173). Various other ety- 
mologies have been proposed: some taking the word as 
“i, a mountain; some as denoting the east, or the light- 
giving region; while Ewald, from the Arabic, makes it 
“ place of sojourn,” and others look to the Zendic vara, 
a fort (Gesen.), or the Sanscrit ur, a town, or even the 
Heb, 3, a city (Bonomi, Nineveh, p. 41). The name, 
however, was probably in@igenous, and belongs to the 
old Chaldee of the first empire, the Assyrian Uru, and the 
cuneiform Hur. 

IE. Sites Proposed.—1. One tradition identifies Ur 
with the modern Orfuh, in the north-west part of Meso- 
potamia. There is some ground for believing that this 
city, called by the Greeks Edessa, had also the name of 
Orrha as early as the time of Isidore (B.C. cir. 150); and 
the tradition connecting it with Abraham is perhaps not 
later than Ephraem (A.D. 330-370), who makes Nimrod 
king of Edessa, among other places (Comment. in Gen., 
in Opp. i, 58, B.). According to Pococke (Description of 
the East, i, 159), that Ur is Edessa or Orfah, is “the 
universal opinion of the Jews;” and it is also the local 
belief, as is indicated by the title “ Mosque of Abraham,” 
borne by the chief religious edifice of the place, and the 
designation “ Lake of Abraham the Beloved,” attached 
to the pond in which are kept the sacred fish (Ains- 
worth, Travels in the Track, etc., p.64; comp. Niebuhr, 
Voyage en Arabie, p. 330). 

2. A second tradition, which appears in the Talmud 
and in some of the early Arabian writers, finds Ur in 
Warka, the ’Opyén of the Greeks, and probably the 
Erech of Holy Scripture (called Opty by the Sept.). 
This place bears the name of Huruk in the native in- 
scriptions, and was in the country known to the Jews 
as “the land of the Chaldeans.” 

3. A third tradition, less distinct than either of these, 
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but entitled to at least equal attention, distinguishes Ur 
from Warka, while still placing it in the same region 
(see Journal of Asiatic Society, xii, 481, note 2). There 
can be little doubt that the city to which this tradition 
points is that which appears by its bricks to have been 
called Hur by the natives, and which is now represented 
by the ruins at Mughetr, or Umgheir, on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, nearly opposite to its junction with 
the Shat el-Hie. The oldest Jewish tradition which 
we possess, that quoted by Eusebius from Eupolemus 
(Prep. Ev. ix, 17), who lived about B.C. 150, may be 
fairly said to intend this place; for by identifying Ur 
(Uria) with the Babylonian city, known also as Ca- 
marina and Chaldsopolis, it points to a city of the 
Moon, which Hur was—Kaumar being “the moon” in 
Arabic, and Khaldi the same luminary in the Old Ar- 
menian. 

4, An opinion unsupported by any tradition remains 
to be noticed. Bochart, Calmet, Bunsen, and others 
identify “ Ur of the Chaldees” with a place of the name 
mentioned by a single late writer (Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus) as “a castle” existing in his day in Eastern Meso- 
potamia, between Hatra (El-Hadhr) and Nisibis (Amm. 
Marc. xxv, 8). The chief arguments in favor of this 
site seem to be the identity of name and the position of 
the place between Arrapachitis, which is thought to 
have been the dwelling-place of Abraham’s ancestors in 
the time of Arphaxad, and Haran (Harran), whither he 
went from Ur. 

5. It may be added that Tuch regards Ur as a Median 
town called Ovepa by Strabo (xi, 523), a view followed 
to some extent by Ewald, Lengerke, Ritter, and Knobel. 

IH. Probable [dentification.—It will be seen that of 
the four or five localities thought to have a claim to be 
regarded as Abraham’s city, two (or three) are situated 
in Upper Mesopotamia, between the Mons Masius and 
the Sinjar range, while the other two are in the alluvial 
tract near the sea, at Jeast four hundred miles farther 
south, Let us endeavor first to decide in which of these 
two regions Ur is more probably to be sought. 

That Chaldsa was, properly speaking, the southern 
part of Babylonia, the region bordering upon the Gulf, 
will be admitted by all. Those who maintain the north- 
ern emplacement of Ur argue that, with the extension 
of Chaldean power, the name travelled northward, and 
became coextensive with Mesopotamia; but, in the first 
place, there is no proof that the name Chaldsea was ever 
extended to the region above the Sinjar; and, secondly, 
if it was, the Jews at any rate mean by Chaldea exclu- 
sively the lower country, and call the upper Mesopotamia, 
or Padan-Aram (see Job i, 17; Isa. xiii, 19; xliii, 14, etc.). 
Again, there is no reason to believe that Babylonian 
power was established beyond the Sinjar in these early 
times. On the contrary, it seems to have been confined 
to Babylonia Proper, or the alluvial tract below Hit and 
Tekrit, until the expedition of Chedorlaomer, which was 
later than the migration of Abraham. The conjectures 
of Ephraem Svrus and Jerome, who identify the cities 
of Nimrod with places in the upper Mesopotamian coun- 
try, deserve no credit. The names all really belong to 
Chaldza Proper. Moreover, the best and earliest Jew- 
ish authorities place Ur in the low region. Eupolemus 
has been already quoted to this effect. Josephus, though 
less distinct upon the point, seems to have held the same 
view (Ant. i, 6). The Talmudists also are on this side 
of the question; and local traditions, which may be 
traced back nearly to the Hegira, make the lower coun- 
try the place of Abraham’s birth and early life. If Orfah 
has a Mosque and a Lake of Abraham, Cutha, near Baby- 
lon, goes by Abraham’s name, as the traditional scene 
of all his legendary miracles. 

Again, it is really in the lower country only that a 
name closely corresponding to the Hebrew "AN is found. 
The cuneiform Hur represents "8 letter for letter, and 
only differs from it in the greater strength of the aspi- 
rate. Isidore’s Orrha ("Ogpa) differs from Ur consid- 
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erably, and the supposed Ur of Ammianus is probably 
not Ur, but Adur. The Orchoé (’Opxon) of Southern 
Mesopotamia (Ptolemy, Geogr. v, 20; comp. Strabo, xvi, 
1, 6), noted by later writers (Cellarius, Geogr. ii, 760; 
Bonomi, Nineveh, p. 41, 399), is probably different from 
the Ovpy of Josephus and the Ovpin of Eupolemus. 
The argument that Ur should be sought in the neigh- 
borhood of Arrapachitis and Seruj, because the names 
Arphaxad and Serug occur in the genealogy of Abra- 
ham (Bunsen, Egypt's Place, iti, 366, 367), has no weight 
till it is shown that the human names in question are 
really connected with the places, which is at present 
assumed somewhat boldly. Arrapachitis comes proba- 
bly from Arapkha, an old Assyrian town of no great 
consequence on the left bank of the Tigris, above Nine- 
veh, which has only three letters in common with Ar- 


not appear in Mesopotamia till long after the Christian 
æra. It is rarely, if ever, that we can extract geograph- 
ical information from the names in a historical gene- 
alogy; and certainly in the present case nothing seems 
to have been gained by the attempt to do so. 

On the whole, therefore, we may regard it as tolerably 
certain that “Ur of the Chaldees” was a place situated 
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in the real Chaldsea—the low country near the Persian 
Gulf. The only question that remains in any degree 
doubtful is whether Warka or Mugheir is the true local- 
ity. These places are not far apart, and either of them 
is sufficiently suitable. Both are ancient cities, proba- 
bly long anterior to Abraham. ‘Traditions attach to 
both, but perhaps more distinctly to Warka. On the 
other hand, it seems certain that Warka, the native 
name of which was Huruk, represents the Erech of Gen- 
esis, which cannot possibly be the Ur of the same book. 
See EreEcH. Mugheir, therefore, which bore the exact 
name of Ur or Hur, remains with the best claim, and is 
entitled to be (at least provisionally) regarded as the 
city of Abraham. 

If it be objected to this theory that Abraham, having 
to go from Mugheir to Palestine, would not be likely 
to take Haran (Harran) on his way, more particularly 
as he must then have crossed the Euphrates twice, the 
answer would seem to be that the movement was not 
that of an individual, but of a tribe travelling with 
large flocks and herds, whose line of migration would 
have to be determined by necessities of pasturage, and 
by the friendly or hostile disposition, the weakness or 
strength, of the tribes already in possession of the re- 
gions which had to be traversed. Fear of Arab plun- 
derers (Job i, 15) may very probably have caused the 
emigrants to cross the Euphrates before quitting Baby- 
lonia, and having done so, they might naturally follow 
the left bank of the stream to the Belik, up which they 
might then proceed, attracted by its excellent pastures, 
till they reached Harran. As a pastoral tribe proceed- 
ing from Lower Babylonia to Palestine must ascend the 
Euphrates as high as the latitude of Aleppo, and per- 
haps would find it best to ascend nearly to Bir, Harran 
was but a little out of the proper route. Besides, the 
whole tribe which 
accompanied Abra- 
ham was not going 
to Palestine. Half 
the tribe were bent 
on a less distant jour- 
ney; and with them 
the question must 


have been, where 
could they, on or 
near the line of 


route, obtain an un- 
occupied territory. 
They could not di- 
rectly cross the open 
desert between Bab- 
ylonia and Palestine. 
Even caravans trav- 
elling from Bagdad 
to Damascus are 
obliged to take the 
route by Harran. 
IV. Description of 
the Modern Locality. 
—’Ur or Hur, now 
Mugheir, or Um-Mu- 
gheir,“ the bitumen- 
ed,” or “the moth- 
er of bitumen,” is one 
of the most ancient, 
if not the most an- 
cient, of the Chaldæ- 
an sites hitherto dis- 
covered. It lies on 
the right bank of the 
Euphrates, at the 
distance of about six 
miles from the pres- 
ent course of the 
stream, nearly oppo- 
site the point where 
the Euphrates re- 
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ceives the Shat el- Hie from the Tigris, It is now 
not less than 125 miles from the’ sea; but there are 
grounds for believing that it was anciently a mari- 
time town, and that its present inland position has been 
caused by the rapid growth of the alluvium. The re- 
mains of the buildings are generally of the most archaic 
character. They cover an oval space 1000 yards long 
by 800 broad, and consist principally of a number of 
low mounds enclosed within an enceinte, which on most 
sides is nearly perfect. The most remarkable building 
is near the northern end of the ruins, It is a temple 
of the true Chaldean type, built in stages, of which two 
remain, and composed of brick, partly sun-burned and 
partly baked, laid chiefly in a cement of bitumen. It 
is in the form of a right-angled parallelogram, the long- 
est sides of which are the north-east and south-west. 
One angle points due north. The lower story is sup- 
ported by buttresses thirteen inches deep, and, with the 
exception of those at the angles, eight feet wide. The 
building measures 198 feet in length and 133 in breadth. 
The lower story is twenty-seven feet high, and has but 
one entrance, which is eight feet wide. The outer sur- 
face is faced with “red kiln-baked bricks” to a thick- 
ness of ten feet; but à 

the whole interior is 
of sun -dried bricks. 
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but they also explain who Belshazzar was, concerning 
whom the early Bible critics have in vain endeavored 
to reconcile conflicting statements. In the book of 
Daniel (v, 30) he is alluded to as the king of the Chal- 
dees when Babylon was taken by the united armies of 
the Medes and Persians. The account of Berosus does 
not, however, agree with that of Scripture. It states- 
that Nabonidus, after being utterly routed in the oper 
plain by Cyrus, shut himself up in the city of Borsippa, 
but was soon obliged to surrender his person to the con- 
queror. From Daniel, therefore, we are led to conclude 
that Belshazzar was the last Chaldæan monarch; while 
Nabonidus is represented in the same capacity by Bero- 
sus, ... Sir Henry Rawlinson’s reading of the Mugheir 
cylinders entirely reconciles these discrepancies. The 
records distinctly state that Belshazzar was the eldest 
son of Nabonidus, and that he was admitted to a share 
of the government” (Loftus, Chaldæa and Susiana, p. 13; 
comp. Journal of Asiatic Society, xv, 260 sq.). See 
BELSHAZZAR. 

’Ur retained its metropolitan character for above two 
centuries, and even after it became second to Babylon 
was a great city, with an especially sacred character. 
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the same purpose as 
the documents at 
present deposited be- 
neath the foundation- 
stones of our great 
buildings. These 
cylinders are now in 
the British Museum. 
The bricks of this 
building bear the 
name of a certain 
Urukh, who is re- 
garded as the earli- <z 
est of the Chaldean 
monumental kings, 
and the name may 
possibly be the same 
as that of Orchamus 
of Ovid (Metam. iv, 
212). His supposed 
date is B.C. 2000, or a little earlier, "Ur was the capi- 
tal of this monarch, who had a dominion extending at 
least as far north as Niffer, and who, by the grandeur 
of his constructions, is proved to have been a wealthy 
and powerful prince. The great temple appears to 
have been founded by this king, who dedicated it to 
the moon-god, Hurki, from whom the town itself seems 
to have derived its name. Ilgi, son of Urukh, com- 
pleted the temple, as well as certain other of his father’s 
buildings, and the kings who followed upon these con- 
tinued for several generations to adorn and beautify the 
city. The tablets of the Chaldzans discovered at Mu- 
gheir are among the most interesting ever brought to 
` light. These records bear the names of a series of 
kings from Urukh (B.C. 2230) to Nabonidus (B.C. 540), 
the last of the series, Among others is that of Kudur- 
mapula, or Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv, 1). ‘The temple 
was dedicated to Sin, or “the moon,” which element 
was preserved by the Greeks in the name Mesene, ap- 
plied by them to the surrounding region. “The cylin- 
der inscriptions of Mugheir are invaluable documents 
in confirming the authenticity and truth of Scripture. 
They not only inform us that Nabonidus, last king of 
Babylon, repaired the great temple of the moon at Hur, 








Ruins of Temple at Muagheir. 


The notions entertained of its superior sanctity led to 
its being used as a cemetery city, not only during the 
time of the early Chaldean supremacy, but throughout 
the Assyrian and even the later Babylonian period. It 
is in the main a city of tombs. By far the greater 
portion of the space within the enceinte is occupied by 
graves of one kind or another, while outside the en- 
closure the whole space for a distance of several hun- 
dred yards is a thickly occupied burial-ground. It is 
believed that "Ur was for 1800 years a site to which 
the dead were brought from vast distances, thus resem- 
bling such places as Kerbela and Nejif, or Meshed Ali, 
at the present day. The latest mention that we find 
of ’Ur as an existing place is in the passage of Eupole- 
mus already quoted, where we learn that it had changed 
its name, and was called Camarina. It probably fell 
into decay under the Persians, and was a mere ruin at 
the time of Alexander’s conquests. Perhaps it was the 
place to which Alexander’s informants alluded when 
they told him that the tombs of the old Assyrian kings 
were chiefly in the great marshes of the lower country 
(Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii, 22). The mounds that mark 
the site of its great temples are bare; the whole coun- 
try around it is a dismal swamp. In regard to ’Ur, 


URAETTIR 


as well as to Babylon, the words of Isaiah are true, 
“The beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency shall be as 
when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah” (xiii, 19). 
See Loftus, Chaldea, ch. xii; Rawlinson, Ancient Mon- 
archies, i, 15 sq., 27, 108, 153; Jour. Royal Geogr. Soc. 
xxvii, 185, See CHALDÆA, 

2. (MN, Ur, light; Sept. ’Qoa v. r. Oùpo[ páp], etc. ; 
Vulg. Ur.) The father of Eliphal or Eliphalet, one of 
David’s warriors (1 Chron. xi, 35). B.C. ante 1043, In 
the parallel list of David’s warriors (2 Sam. xxiii, 34) 
we have the son’s name thus stated, “ Eliphelet the son of 
Ahasbai,the son of the Maachathite,” ur the Maachathite 
simply, as it should doubtless be made to read; while 
the above passage still more corruptly gives two per- 
sons, “ Eliphal the son of Ur, Hepher the Mecherathite,” 
which should probably be corrected so as to refer to one 
individual, either by the rejection of the name Hepher 
altogether, or its identification with one of the preced- 
ing; for the personages named before and after these iu 
the two accounts are evidently the same, and the sub- 
joined sum is full by counting these asone. See Davin. 


Uraettir, in Norse mythology, denotes the entire 
dynasty of the Trolles, Thusses, serpent-like dwarfs and 
giants, the Jotes, Schwarzelfs, and Dockelfs. 


Uranius, a Nestorian of Syria who applied the pre- 
cepts of Aristotle to the Eutychian controversies and 
propagated his doctrines in Persia. He succeeded in 
convincing Chosroes on many points, and was so popu- 
lar with this ruler that he always had him at his table. 
See Mosheim, Eccl, Hist. i, 388. 


Uranus (Lat. Cælus), the heaven, in Greek mythol- 
ogy, was the progenitor of the whole line of Grecian 
gods. His first children were the Hecatonchires (Cen- 
timanes). Afterwards he begot, through Gia, the Cy- 
clops. These were imprisoned in Tartarus because of 
their great strength. This so moved their mother to 
anger that she incited her subsequently born children, 
the Titanes, against the father, who drove him from 
the throne of the earth, after Kronus (Saturnus), his 
younger son, had, with a diamond sickle, disqualified 
him for the further production of children. The sea 
received the mutilated organs, which gave life to Venus. 
From the blood which was spilled there sprang the 
Giants, the Furies, and the Melian nymphs. See Smith, 
Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biog. and Mythol.s. v. 


Urban I, pope from A.D. 223 to 230, was a native 
of Rome, but tradition mentions nothing worthy of note 
concerning him except that he persuaded several Ro- 
mans to suffer the martyr’s death, and was finally mar- 
tvred himself under Alexander Severus. May 25 is 
dedicated to his celebration. 


Urban II, pope from A.D. 1088 to 1099, previously 
named Odo of Lagny, was born in Chatillon-sur-Marne, 
and became successively canon of Rheims, prior of 
Clugny, bishop of Ostia, and legate to the court of the 
emperor Henry IV. In the latter station he labored 
efficiently to insure the papal prerogative in connection 
with the /nvestiture controversy. He followed Victor 
III as pope, and represented the Gregorian party in his 
administration. He succeeded in maintaining himself 
against pope Clement II, who was elected by the im- 
perial party, and also in greatly extending the influ- 
ence and reputation of the papacy throughout the West. 
In 1089 he convened a council at Rome which de- 
nounced the ban upon the emperor, his pope, and their 
adherents. At the Concilium Melfitanum, in 1090, he 
enunciated the decree that the laity could possess no 
right whatsoever against the clergy (see Mansi, Col- 
lectio Concil. xx, canon 11,723 [ Venet. 1775]). He was 
driven from Rome by the emperor, and compelled to 
seek a refuge with count Roger, upon whom he had 
conferred the districts of Apulia aud Calabria. He 
retaliated by renewing the ban over his enemy (1091) 
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ban returned to Rome (1093) and from that time in- 
terfered most notably in the affairs of the world. He 
excommunicated Philip of France, who had driven 
away his queen and married Bertrada, consort of count 
Fulco of Anjou. 
forbade the investiture of bishops by the hands of the 
laity of any rank whatever, and also the assumption of 
feudal obligations to king or other layman by any cler- 
gyman. He was not successful, however, in compelling 
the princes to give up their sovereignty in ecclesiastical 
affairs, and was even compelled to create count Roger 
of Sicily, his own protégé, legate to Sicily, in order that 
he might be able to enforce his decree without alien- 
ating the count from his side, 
mont was also specially important as furnishing the oc- 
casion for the organization of the Crusades for the con- 
quest of the Holy Sepulchre. 
address, which gave the stimulus for the first crusade; 
and the new movement so increased his own power 
that he became able to expel his rival from Rome and 
utterly destroy his influence. 
held in France under his direction, in one of which, at 
Nismes, he released Philip of France from the ban, in 
recognition of his separation from Bertrada. 
thing of regard was also paid by him to the politically 























URBAN IV 


At the Council of Clermont (1095) he 


The Council of Cler- 


Urban delivered a fiery 


Other councils were 


Some- 


important reunion of the Greek and Latin churches. 
In England William Rufus proved an obstinate oppo- 
nent to the papal plans, but in Spain these plans re- 


sulted in a large extension of the power of the Church, 


Urban’s influence over matters of doctrine was Jess pro- 
nounced than over matters of administration; but he 
nevertheless caused the teachings of Berengar (q. v.) to 
be condemned at the Council of Piacenza, and at Cler- 
mont the practice of dipping the bread used in the sac- 
rament in wine. In the latter council he also pro- - 
nounced a general and complete absolution—a measure 
which from that time became pre-eminently a priv- 
ilege of the pope. He assured to all Christians who 
should take up arms against the infidels entire forgive- 
ness of sins, and also blessedness and inclusion among 
the number of martyrs, if they should fall during the 
campaign. The power of the complete absolution was 
therefore based on the idea of the sin-extirpating power 
of martyrdom. Urban died June 20, 1099. See Vita 
et Epist. Urb. II, in Mansi, ut supra, 642-719, and the 
literature in Gieseler, Lehrb. d. Kirchengesch. ii, 2 (4th 
ed. Bonn, 1848), p. 39 sq., 508.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
S. V. 


Urban III, previously Lambert or Hubert Crivelli, 
of Milan, was archdeacon at Bourges and later at Milan, 
archbishop of Milan, and cardinal. He was made pope 
in 1185, and is noteworthy only because of his unin- 
terrupted and unprofitable quarrels with the emperor 
Frederick, for which see Gesta Trevirorum (Trev. 1836), 
vol.i; and Gieseler, p. 96 sq. Urban died Oct. 19, 1187. 
See Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 8. v. 


Urban IV, pope from A.D. 1261 to 1264, named 
Jacob Pantaleon, the son of a shoemaker at Troyes, 
studied at Paris and became canon of Troyes, and after- 
wards bishop of Liege. Innocent IV sent him as legate 
to Germany, and Alexander IV nominated bim patri- 
arch of Jerusalem. His brief pontiticate was disturbed 
by political agitations growing out of his determination 
to destroy the influence of the Sicilian king Manfred in 
the affairs of Italy, and his interference with the dis- 
puted succession of the German throne. He appointed 
fourteen cardinals to serve as counsellors, forbade the 
election of Conradin, the last representative of the 
house of Hohenstaufen, to the German throne, under 
pain of excommunication, and cited Richard of Com- 
wallis and Alfred of Castile, the competitors for that 
throne, to Rome, that they might await his decision. 
He also despatched a cardinal-legate to England to as- 
sert the authority of the papacy in the administration 


and forming an alliance with Conrad, the emperor's | of that country; and he summoned Manfred before his 
son, who rebelled and made himself king of Italy. Ur- ! tribunal, and when that king disregarded the summons, 


URBAN V 


transferred his kingdom to duke Charles of Anjou. 
Manfred, however, resisted, and subjugated by force of 
arms a larger portion of the States of the Church. 
Urban was compelled to flee for safety to Orvieto, and 
afterwards to Perugia, where he died, Oct. 2, 1264. He 
is notable for having brought about a general observ- 
ance of the Feast of Corpus Christi. His literary re- 
mains include, besides a number of bulls, a small collec- 
tion of Epistole. See Mansi, Concil. xxiii, 1076 sq.; 
Gieseler, p. 166 sq.; and Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Urban V, the last of the Avignon popes, reigned 
from 1362 to 1370. His name was William Grimvard, 
and he had been a Benedictine monk, abbot at Auxerre 
in 1353, and at St. Victor’s, in Marseilles, in 1358. He 
was rated as a most capable canonist, and had officiated 
as teacher of canon and civil law in Montpellier, Avi- 
gnon, Toulouse, and Paris. He succeeded Innocent VI 
in the pontificate, and found himself at once in difficult 
circumstances. In Italy Bernabo Visconte had rebelled 
and taken possession of several cities belonging to the 
‘Church, which could only be recovered through a treaty 
by which the pope pledged himself to the payment of 
a ransom amounting to half a million gold florins. Eng- 
land had refused to pay the customary tribute, and Ed- 
ward III had even caused a very resolute denial of such 
revenues to be opposed by the Parliament to the pope’s 
demand. The Turks were threatening danger to Cy- 
prus. Urban sought to advance the papal interests 
amid these -complications by means of legates, the 
preaching of a new crusade against the Turks, and a 
removal of the papal seat to Rome. Greatly to the dis- 
satisfaction of many cardinals, the latter project was ex- 
cuted in 1367, the pope leaving Avignon April 30, and 
reaching Rome Oct. 16. He was received by queen 
Joanna of Naples, on whom he conferred a golden rose 
and a consecrated sword, The emperor John Paleolo- 
gus came over to the faith of Rome and promised fealty 
to the papal authority, Oct. 18, 1369. But, urged by the 
French cardinal, the pope returned to Avignon in Sep- 
tember, 1370. Soon afterwards he died (Nov. 13), and 
was buried, according to his request, at Marseilles. It 
is to be added that Urban cultivated a strict morality, 
required bishops to reside in their dioceses, and zealous- 
ly combated the growing simony and accumulation of 
benefices in the hands of individual prelates. Several 
of his bulls condemn, in addition, the —— of unions 
and the incorporation of benefices. See Mansi, xxvi, 
422 sq.; Gieseler, ii, 3, 92 sq., 117 sq.; and Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. 8. V. 


Urban VI, the first to ascend the papal chair in 
the period of the “ great schism,” was previously named 
Bartholomew of Prignano, and was a native of the city 
of Naples. He became archbishop of Bari and followed 
Gregory XI, April &, 1378, the people of Rome having 
demanded an Italian pope. He attempted to reform 
the many and scandalous abuses which had grown up 
during the absence of the popes at Avignon, and did 
aot hesitate to assail even bishops and cardinals; and 
having offended the clergy, he was unfortunate enough 
to alienate the good-will of many influential laymen, 
also, by his haughty and arbitrary manner. The car- 
dinals, therefore, proceeded to elect a new pope on the 
plea that the election of Urban was not freely made, 
but was forced on the cardinals by the people. Count 
Robert of Geneva was the new choice, and he assumed 
the title of Clement VII; and as Urban retained a large 
body of adherents, the great schism was at once con- 
summated. Urban was supported by Italy, England, 
Germany, and Poland. Queen Joanna of Naples and 
Sicily had acknowledged him, but was driven into an 
alliance with Clement by his pride and obstinacy; and 
he thereupon induced the heir to her throne, duke 
Charles of Durazzo, to invade her territories. Soon af- 
terwards he quarrelled with Charles also, and excom- 
municated that prince. 
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tortured, and, after a time, five of them were put to 
death. To Ladislaus, the heir of Charles, Urban denied 
the possession of Naples, claiming that it was a papal 
fief, and he organized an expedition to defend his claim; 
but when his soldiers deserted his standard, he returned 
to Rome, October, 1388, and employed himself thence- 
forward more especially with ecclesiastical affairs, He 
ordered that the Jubilee should be observed once every 
thirty-three years, and that its nex celebration should 
take place in 1390, He also introduced the Feast of the 
Visitation of Mary, and decreed that divine worship 
might be celebrated on Corpus Christi Day, even during 
the enforcement of an interdict. He died Oct. 15, 1389, 
as many supposed, of poison. See Mansi, p. 609; Gie- 
seler, p. 132 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Urban VII, of Genoese extraction, though born at 
Rome, was previously named John Baptist Castagna. 
He was archbishop of Rossano, member of the Council 
of Trent, repeatedly a legate to Germany and Spain, 
and, finally, a cardinal. He was elected to the papacy 
as the successor of Sixtus V, but died twelve days after 
the election, and before his consecration, Sept. 27, 1590. 
See Ranke, Die röm. Pdpste, etc. (Berl. 1836), i}, 219 sq. ; 
Herzog, Reul-Encyklop. s. v. 


Urban VIII, pope froin 1623 to 1644, was a native 
of Florence named Maffeo Barberini, and a pupil of the 
Jesuits. He developed a fondness for poetry, and en- 
tered the service of the curia, in which he filled many 
positions of great importance. His most influential 
work was perhaps the promotion of the restoration of 
the Jesuits to France. After he had become cardinal- 
priest and archbishop of Spoleto, he was elected to suc- 
ceed Gregory XV in the pontificate, Aug. 6, 1623. His 
tastes were altogether those of an Italian secular prince, 
and he gave attention chiefly to the erection of fortifi- 
cations, the enlisting of soldiers, the collecting of arms, 
etc. Amid the complications of the time, he at first 
supported the interests of France against Austria and 
Spain, and, in connection with Richelieu, was led even 
to the cultivation of relations with Protestants, so that 
he was not in sympathy with the Jesuitical method of 
enforcing the Edict of Restoration of 1629 in Germany, 
and directed his legate to the Diet of Ratisbon in 1630 
to oppose the wishes of Austria. Complaints against 
this tendency were naturally raised by the Catholic 
princes and clergy, and found expression in the assem- 
bled Consistory itself. A number of cardinals even har- 
bored the idea of convoking a council in opposition to 
the pope. In 1631 he inherited the duchy of Urbino, 
but thereby became involved in difficulties with the 
duke of Parma and his allies. His nepotism also con- 
tributed towards the troubles of his pontificate. De- 
spite his dislike of the governments which were most 
zealously devoted to the interests of Rome, Urban was 
an unwavering defender of the traditional theory of the 
papacy within the Church itself. He gave effect to 
the canonization of the founders of the orders of Jesuits 
and Oratorians; beatified Francis Borgia and others; 
added the Collegium de Propaganda Fide (also Collegium 
Urbanum) to the Congregatio de Fide Cathol. Propa- 
ganda; gave to the bull Zn Cena Domini its present 
shape; abolished the order of female Jesuits; caused 
the publication of a new edition of the Breviary; con- 
demned Galileo and his teachings; and in the bull De 
Eminentt declared himself against Jansen (q.v.). He 
forbade the clergy to use snuff in church on pain of ex- 
communication. Urban was not, upon the whole, illit- 
erate. His poems consist in part of paraphrases of 
Psalms and passages of the Old and New Tests. in Hora- 
tian measures, and in part of hymns on the Virgin and 
different saints. ‘They were published in Antwerp, 
1634; Paris, 1642; Oxford, 1726. He was also the au- 
thor of Epigrams which were published with comments 
by Dormulius (Rome, 1643). Urban died July 29, 1644. 


The cardinals, who had con- | See Simonin, Sylvæ Urbaniane s. Gesta. Urbani (Antw. 


spired with Charles against him, were ———— and | 1637); Ranke, Die rém. Päpste (Appendix), iii, 408 sq., 
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433 sq.; Gieseler, Lehrb. d. Kirchengesch. (Bonn, 1855), | In English our hymn is found in Lyra Mystica (Lond.. 


iii, 2,592; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 

Ur’bane [some U7r’buné, others Urba'ne] or rather 
URBAN (Oùpßavóç, Grecized from the Lat. Urbanus, 
i.e. of the city, or urban), a Christian at Rome saluted 
by Paul as having been his associate in labor (roy 
cuvepoy nuwy iv Xprorq@) in the list of those addressed 
(Rom. xvi, 9). A.D. 55. 

Urbanenses,ene of the numerous small sects of 
the Donatists in Numidia, mentioned by Augustine 
(Crescom. iv, 70). 

Urbanis, Givo, an Italian painter, of San Daniel- 
lo, studied with Pomponeo Amalteo, and followed his 
manner, Lanzi mentions a fresco by him at San Da- 
‘niello representing the Virgin with the Infant Christ, 
seated upon a throne, surrounded by Thomas the apos- 
tle, Valentine, and other saints, signed “Opus Julii Ur- 
banis, 1574.” See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of Fine Arts, s.v. 

Urbino, SALOMON BEN-ABRAHAM, a Jewish writer 
who flourished in 1480, is the author of a lexicon on 
the synonyms of the Old Test., entitled 3972 DrX, The 
Tabernacle of the Congregation, in allusion to Exod. xxxiii, 
7, “because therein are congregated expressions which 
differ in sound, but are like in sense” (M92 IMF WZ 
Aapbmna apwi PMR anana own bnd I). 
The synonyms are divided into groups, the alphabetical 


order of which is determined by its most important 
word. Each group commences with the formula 


miss nmn SWN mon, i.e. the word which is 
put down is to teach, being made up from the abbrevi- 
ation of the title of the work, viz. DnS, and is illug- 


trated by quotations from the Old Test. and the corre- 
sponding passages from the Targum, as well as by quo- 
tations from Saadia Gaon’s Arabic translation of the 
Pentateuch, the works of Dunash ibn-Librat, Hai Gaon, 
Ibn-Ganach, Ibn-Giath, Nathan ben-Jechiel, Ibn-Balaam, 
Nachmanides, Ibn-Saruk, etc. The lexicon was pub- 
lished at Venice in 1548, and is now very rare. See 
First, Bibl. Jud, iii, 461; De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico, 
p. 323 (Germ. transl.); Steinschneider, Cutalogus Libr. 
Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl. p. 2391; Kitto, Cyclop. s. v.; Geiger, 
in Zeitschrift der deutsch. morgenl. Gesellsch. (Leips. 1863), 
xvii, 321; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, 1037, ete. (B. P.) 


Urbs Beāta Hierusalem. This rugged but fine 
old hymn, composed in dedicatione ecclesiæ, and of which 
the author is not known, belongs to the 8th or 9th cen- 
tury. Trench calls it “a hymn of degrees ascending from 
things earthly to things heavenly, and making the first 
- to be interpreters of the last. The prevailing intention 
in the building and the dedication of a church, with 
the rites thereto appertaining, was to carry up men’s 
thoughts from that temple built with hands, which they 
saw, to that other built of living stones in heaven, of 
which this was but a weak shadow.” This fine hymn, 
the first lines of which run thus, 

“Urbs beata Hierusalem, dicta paucis visio, 
use construitur in celis vivis ex lapidibus, 
t ab angelis ornata, velut sponsa nobilis: 
Nova veniens e celo, nuptiali thalamo 
Preeparata, ut sponsata copuletur Domino; 
Plates et muri ejus ex nuro purissimo,” 
has proved the source of manifold inspiration in circles 
beyond its own. To it we owe the 
“Jerusalem, my happy home ;” 
or the same in a less common but still more beautiful 
form, 
“O mother, dear Jerusalem !” 
It has also inspired some of the singers of Protestant 
Germany. Inthe German language we have two noble 
hymns which at least had their first motive here. The 
one is that by Meyfahrt, 
‘¢ Jerusalem,du hochgebaute Stadt ;” 
the other by Kosegarten, 


“Stadt Gottes, deren diamant’nen Ring.” 


1869), p. 409: 


“ Blessed city, holy Salem, 
Home of peace, by seers descried ; 
Rising in the courts of heaven 
Built of living stones and tried ; 
By angelic hands adornéd, 
As her fellows deck a bride. 
Coming newly formed from heaven, 
Ready for the nuptial bower, 
Wedded to the Limb forever, 
As a bride in blissful hour. 
All her streets have golden pavement, 
Golden ramparts round her tower,” etc. 


Our hymn has been translated into German by Schlos-- 
ser, Simrock, Rambach, and others, The original is 
given by Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 311; Bissler,. 
Auswahl altchristlicher Lieder, p. 201; Rambach, A ntho- 
logie christl. Gesänge, p. 179; Simrock, Lauda Sion, p. 
322. (B. P.) 

Urd, in Norse mythology, was the destiny of the- 
past, who, with her two sisters, Waranda and Skuld, sits 
under the tree Ygdrasil, where they daily receive ad-- 
vice. 


Urdaborn, in Norse mythology, is the spring of 
the past, at which the three deities sit; from which clear- 
spring they daily draw for themselves new wisdom, and 
with whose waters they moisten the roots of the tree- 
Ygdrasil. 


Urgel, Councit or. Seo de Urgel is a city of 
Spain on a plain among the Pyrenees, containing an 
ancient cathedral and other ecclesiastical buildings. A 
council was held here in 799 by Leidrade, archbishop of 
Lyons, whom Charlemagne had sent, together with Ne-- 
fridius of Narbonne, the abbot Benedict, and several oth-- 
er bishops and abbots, to Felix, bishop of Urgel. They 
succeeded in persuading him to present himself to the 
king, promising him full liberty to produce in his pres-- 
ence those passages from the fathers which he believed 
to favor his notions, 


Urghier, in Thibetan mythology, is one of the su-- 
preme deities of the Lamaites, generated from a flower.. 


Urgiaffa, in Norse mythology, was one of the nine- 
giant maidens who were mothers of Heimdal. 

V ri (Heb. Uri’, “AN, fiery [comp. Dwrivóc])), the- 
name of three Israelites. 

1. (Sept. Ovjpi or Oùpiaç.) The father of Bezaleel,. 
one of the architects of the tabernacle (Exod. xxxi, 2;. 
xxxv, 30; xxxviii, 22; 1 Chron. ii, 20; 2 Chron. i, 5). 
B.C. ante 1657. He was of the tribe of Judah, and 
grandson of Caleb ben-Hezron, his father being Hur,. 
who, according to tradition, was the husband of Miriam.. 

2. (Sept. "Adat.) The father of Geber, Solomon's. 
commissariat officer in Gilead (1 Kings iv, 19). B.C.. 
ante 1010. 

- 3. (Sept. Qov v. r.’Qdové.) One of the gate-keep-- 
ers of the Temple, who divorced his wife after the exile 
(Ezra x, 24). B.C. 458. 

Uri’ah (Heb. Uriyah’, MAIN, light [or fire] of Je~ 
hovah ; occasionally [in Jer. only | in the prolonged form 
Uriya’hu, YMAN; Sept. usually Ovpiac, and so the 
New Test. and Josephus; A. V. in some cases “ Urijah” 
[q. v.]), the name of several Hebrews. 

1. The last named of the principal thirty warriors of. 
David’s army (1 Chron. xi, 41; 2 Sam. xxiii, 39). Like 
others of David’s officers (Ittai of Gath; Ishbosheth the 
Canaanite, 2 Sam. xxiii, 8, Sept.; Zelek the Ammonite, 
2 Sam. xxiii, 37), he was a foreigner—a Hittite. His 
name, however, and his manner of speech (xi, 11) indi- 
cate that he had adopted the Jewish religion. He mar- 
ried Bathsheba, a woman of extraordinary beauty, the 
daughter of Eliam—possibly the same as the son of 
Ahithophel, and one of his brother officers (xxiii, 34); 
and hence. perhaps, as professor Blunt conjectures (Coin- 
cidences, II, x), Uriah’s first acquaintance with Bath- 
sheba. It may be inferred from Nathan’s parable (2. 
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Sam. xii, 3) that he was passionately devoted to his wife, 
and that their union was celebrated in Jerusalem as one 
of peculiar tenderness. He had a house at Jerusalem 
underneath the palace (xi, 2). In the first war with 
Ammon (B.C. 1035) he followed Joab to the siege, and 
with him remained encamped in the open field (ver. 11). 
He returned to Jerusalem, at an order from the king, on 
the pretext of asking news of the war—really in the 
hope that his return to his wife might cover the shame 
of David’s crime. The king met with an unexpected 
obstacle in the austere, soldier-like spirit which guided 
all Uriah’s conduct, and which gives us a high notion 
of the character and discipline of David's officers. He 
steadily refused to go home, or partake of any of the 
indulgences of domestic life, while the ark and the host 
were in booths and his comrades lying in the open air. 
He partook of the royal hospitality, but slept always 
at the gate of the palace till the last night, when the 
king at a feast vainly endeavored to entrap him by in- 
toxication. The soldier was overcome by the debauch, 
but still retained his sense of duty sufficiently to insist 
on sleeping at the palace. On the morning of the third 
day, David sent him back to the camp with a letter (as 
in the story of Bellerophon) containing the command 
to Joab to cause his destruction in the battle. Josephus 
(Ant, vii, 7, 1) adds that he gave as a reason an imag- 
inary offence of Uriah. None such appears in the act- 
ual letter. Probably to an unscrupulous soldier like 
Joab the absolute will of the king was sufficient. The 
device of Joab was to observe the part of the wall of 
Rabbath-Ammon where the greatest force of the be- 
_sieged was congregated, and thither, as a kind of forlorn- 
hope, to send Uriah. A sally took place. Uriah and 
the officers with him advanced as far as the gate of 
the city, and were there shot down by the archers on 
the wall. It seems as if it had been an established 
.maxim of Israelitish warfare not to approach the wall 
of a besieged city; and one instance of the fatal result 
was always quoted, as if proverbially, against it—the 
sudden and ignominious death of Abimelech at Thebez, 
which cut short the hopes of the then rising monarchy. 
This appears from the fact (as given in the Sept.) that 
Joab exactly anticipates what the king will say when 
he hears of the disaster. Just as Joab had forewarned 
the messenger, the king broke into a furious passion on 
hearing of the loss, and cited, almost in the very words 
which Joab had predicted, the case of Abimelech. (The 
only variation is the omission of the name of the grand- 
father of Abimelech, which, in the Sept., is Ner instead 
of Joash.) The messenger, as instructed by Joab, calm- 
ly continued, and ended the story with the words “Thy 
servant also, Uriah the Hittite, is dead.” In a moment 
-David’s anger is appeased. He sends an encouraging 
message to Joab on the unavoidable chances of war, 
and urges him to continue the siege. It is one of the 
touching parts of the story that Uriah falls unconscious 
of his wife's dishonor. She hears of her husband’s death. 
The narrative gives no hint as to her shame or re- 
morse. She “mourned” with the usual signs of grief 
as a widow, and then became the wife of David (2 Sam. 
xi, 27). See Davin. 

2. A priest during the reign of Ahaz (B.C. cir. 738), 
whom Isaiah took as a witness to his prophecy concern- 
ing Maher-shalal-hash-baz, with Zechariah, the son of 
Jeberechiah (Isa. viii, 2). He is probably the same as 
Urijah the priest, who built the altar for Ahaz (2 Kings 
xvi, 10). If this be so, the prophet summoned him as 
a witness probably on account of his official position, 
not on account of his personal qualities; though, as the 
incident occurred at the beginning of the reign of Ahaz, 
Uriah’s irreligious subserviency may not yet have man- 
ifested itself. When Ahaz, after his deliverance from 
Rezin and Pekah by Tiglath-pileser, went to wait upon 
his new master at Damascus, he saw there an altar 
which pleased him, and sent the pattern of it to Uriah 
at Jerusalem, with orders to have one made like it 
against the king’s return. Uriah zealously executed 
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the idolatrous command, and when Ahaz returned, not 
only allowed him to offer sacrifices upon it, but baselx 
complied with all his impious directions. The new al- 
tar was accordingly set in the court of the Temple, to 
the east of where the brazen altar used to stand; and 
the daily sacrifices, and the burnt-offerings of the king 
and people, were offered upon it; while the brazen al- 
tar, having been removed from its place and set to the 
north of the Syrian altar, was reserved as a private al- 
tar for the king to inquire by. It is likely, too, that 
Uriah’s compliances did not end here, but that he was 
a consenting party to the other idolatrous and sacrile- 
gious acts of Ahaz (see 2 Kings xvi, 17, 18; SKULI, l1, 

12; 2 Chron. xxviii, 23-25). 

Uriah or Urijah was apparently the high-priest at the 
time, but of his parentage we know nothing positive. He 
probably succeeded Azariah, who was high-priest in the 
reign of Uzziah (or else Amariah III, otherwise called 
Jothan), and was succeeded by that Azariah who was 
high-priest in the reign of Hezekiah. Hence it is prob- 
able that he was son of the former and father of the 
latter, it being by no means uncommon among the He- 
brews, as among the Greeks, for the grandchild to have 
the grandfather's name. Probably, too, he may have 
been descended from that Azariah who must have been 
high-priest in the reign of Asa. But he has no record 
in the sacerdotal genealogy (1 Chron. vi, 4-15), in which 
there is a great gap between Amariah in ver. 11, and 
Shallum, the father of Hilkiah, in ver. 13. Josephus, 
however, savs that he was the son of Jothan and the 
father of Neriah (Ant. x, 8,6). See HIGH-PRIEST. 

3. Urijah the son of Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim ; 
he prophesied in the days of Jehoiakim concerning the 
land and the city, just as Jeremiah had done, and the 
king sought to put him to death; but he escaped, and 
tied into Egypt. His retreat was soon discovered: El- 
nathan and his men brought him up out of Egypt, and 
Jehoiakim slew him with the sword, and cast his body 
forth among the graves of the common people (Jer. 
xxvi, 20-23). B.C. 608. The story of Shemaiah ap- 
pears to be quoted by the enemies of Jeremiah as a 
reason for putting him to death; and as a reply to the 
instance of Micah the Morasthite, which Jeremiah’s 
friends gave as a reason why his words should be lis-. 
tened to and his life spared. Such, at least, is the view 
adopted by Rashi. 

4. One of the priests (being of the family of Hakkoz,. 
A. V. “ Koz”) who stood at Ezra’s right hand when he 
read the law to the people (“ Urijah,” Neh. viii,4). B.C. 
458. He is probably the same with the father of Mere- 
moth, one of the priests who aided Nehemiah in re- 
building the walls of Jerusalem (Ezra viii, 33; Neh. iii, 
4, 21). 


Uri’as (Ovpiac), the Greek form of the name of 
URIJAH the priest in Ezra’s time (1 Esdr. ix, 43; comp.. 
Neh. viii, 4), and of URIAH the husband of Bathsheba. 
(Matt. i, 6). 

U’riél (Heb. Uriël’, SRN, fire [or light] of God; 
Sept. Ovpindr), the name of three Hebrews, 

:1. A Kohathite Levite, son of Tahath, and father of 
Uzziah (1 Chron. vi, 24 [9]; apparently the same in 
Zephaniah (ver. 36). B.C. cir. 1550. See SAMUEL. 

2. Chief of the Kohathites of the family of Korah 
in the reign of David, who assisted, together with one 
hundred and twenty of his brethren, in bringing up the 
ark from the house of Obed-edom (1 Chron. xv, 5, 11). 
B.C. 1043. 

3. Uriel of Gibeah was the father of Maachah, or 
Michaiah, the favorite wife of Rehoboam, and mother 
of Abijah (2 Chron. xiii, 2). B.C. ante 973. In xi, 20 
she is called.“ Maachah the daughter of Absalom ;” and 
Josephus (Ant. viii, 10, 1) explains this by saying that 
her mother was Tamar, Absalom’s daughter. Rashi 
gives a long note to the effect that Michaiah was called 
Maachah after the name of her daughter-in-law, the 
mother of Asa, who was a woman of renown, and that 
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her father's name was Uriel Abishalom. There is no 
indication, however, that Absalom, like Solomon, had 
another name, although in the Targum of R. Joseph on 
Chronicles it is said that the father of Maachah was 
called Uriel, that the name of Absalom might not be 
mentioned. See MAACHAH. 

4. Uriel is also named in the Apocrypha (2 Esdr. iv, 
1, 36; v, 20; x, 28) as an angel or archangel; and in 
the book of Enoch he is described as “the angel of 
thunder and lightning” (ch. xx), and as being “ placed 
over all the lights of heaven” (Ixxv, 3). 


Urii, in Slavonic mythology, was a deity among the 
Wends, worshipped mainly by magicians as their pro- 
tector. 


Uri’jah (a. 2 Kings xvi, 10, 11, 15,16; b. Jer. xxvi, 
20, 21, 23; c. Neh, iii, 4,21). See URIAH, 

Urim axb THummim (Heb. Urim ve-Thummim, 
Dam OMAN), the Anglicized form of two Hebrew 
words used (always together [except in Numb. xxvii, 
21; 1 Sam. xxviii, 6, where the former occurs alone; in 
Deut. xxxiii, 8, they are in the reverse order] and with 
the article [except in Ezra ii, 63; Neh. vii, 65]) with 
reference to some obscure mode of divination in con- 
nection with the sacerdotal regalia (Exod. xxviii, 30; 
Lev. viii, 8), but concerning which both ancient and 
modern interpreters have greatly differed. The latest 
elucidation of the subject may be found in Strong’s 
Tabernacle in the Wilderness (Providence, 1888), p. 69, 95. 

I, Etymological Import. — These words are Hebrew 
plurals, not proper names, but appellatives of frequent 
occurrence in the singular. They are generally consid- 
ered to be plurules excellentia, denoting by a metonymy 
the things or modes whereby the revelation was given 
and truth declared. 

1. In Urim, Hebrew scholars, with hardly an excep- 
tion, have seen the plural of “IN (Cr, light or fire). 
The Sept., however, appears to have had reasons which 
led its authors to another rendering than that of gwe 
or its cognates, They give 77 OnAwotc (Exod. xxviii, 
30; Ecclus, xlv,10), and 67A0c (Numb. xxvii, 21; Deut. 
xxxiii, 8; 1 Sam. xxviii, 6); while in Ezra ii, 63, and 
Neh. vii, 65, we have respectively plural and singular 
participles of gwriZw. In Aquila and Theodotion we 
tind the more literal gwriopot. The Vulg., following 
the lead of the Sept., but going further astray, gives 
doctrina in Exod. xxviii, 30 and Deut. xxxiii, 8; omits 
the word in Numb. xxvii, 21, paraphrases it by per 
sacerdotes in 1 Sam. xxviii, 6, and gives judtctum in 
Ecclus. xlv, 10, as the rendering of O7Aworg. Luther 
gives Licht. The literal English equivalent would of 
course be “lights;” but the renderings in the Sept. and 
Vulg. indicate, at least, a traditional belief among the 
Jews that the plural form, as in Elohim and other like 
words, did not involve numerical plurality. Bellarmine, 
wishing to defend the Vulg. translation, suggested the 
derivation of Urim from 9", “ to teach” (Buxtorf, Diss. 


de Ur. et Th.). 

2. Thummim. Here also there is almost a consensus 
as to the derivation from DÙ (76m, perfection, com- 
pleteness); but the Sept., as before, uses the closer Greek 
equivalent réXeroc once (Ezra ii, 63), and adheres else- 
where to aAnSea; and the Vulg., giving perfectus 
there, in like manner gives veritas in all other pas- 
sages, Aquila more accurately chooses reXewwoerc. Lu- 
ther, in his first edition, gave Völligkeit, but afterwards 
rested in Recht. 

What has been said as to the plural of Urim applies 
here also. Bellarmine (ut sup.) derives Thummim from 
TAN, to be true. By others it has been derived from 


DNN, contr. O=“ a twin,” on the theory that the two 
groups of gems, six on each side the breastplate, were 
what constituted the Urim and Thummim (R. Azarias, 
in Buxtorf, loc. cit.). “Light and perfection” would 
probably be the best English equivalents. The as- 
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sumption of a hendiadys, so that the two words =“ per- 
fect illumination” (Carpzov, App. Crit. i,5; Bihr, Sym- 
boltk, ii, 135), is unnecessary, and, it is believed, unsound, 
The mere phrase, as such, leaves it therefore uncertain 
whether each word by itself denoted many things of a 
given kind, or whether the two taken together might 
be referred to two distinct objects, or to one and the 
same object. The presence of the article ™, and yet 
more of the demonstrative MN before each, is rather in 
favor of distinctness. Thummim never occurs by itself, 
unless with Ziillig we find it in Psa. xvi, 5. 

Il. Scriptural Statements.—1. The mysterious words 
meet us for the first time, as if they needed no expla- 
nation, in the description of the high-priest’s apparel. 
Over the ephod there is to be a “breastplate of judg- 
ment” (DEW JÄN, Sept. \oyeiov cpicewe, Vulg. ra- 
tionale judicii), of gold, scarlet, purple, and fine linen, 
fulded square and doubled, a “span” in length and 
width. In it are to be set four rows of precious stones, 
each stone with the name of a tribe of Israel engraved 
on it, that Aaron may “bear them upon his heart.” See 
EpuHop. Then comes a further order. Inside the breast- 
plate, as the tables of the covenant were placed inside 
the ark (the preposition bx is used in both cases, Exod. 
xxv, 16; xxviii, 30), are to be placed “the Urim and the 
Thummim,” the light and the perfection; and they, too, 
are to be on Aaron’s heart when he goes in before the 
Lord (ver. 15-30). Not a word describes them. They 
are mentioned as things already familiar both to Moses 
and the people, connected naturally with the func- 
tions of the high-priest, as mediating between Jehovah 
and his people. The command is fulfilled (Lev. viii, 8). 
They pass from Aaron to Eleazar with the sacred 
ephod and other pontificalia (Numb. xx, 28). When 
Joshua is solemnly appointed to succeed the great hero- 
lawgiver, he is bidden to stand before Eleazar, the priest, 
“who shall ask counsel for him after the judgment of 
[ the ] Urim,” and this counsel is to determine the 
movements of the host of Israel (xxvii, 21). In the 
blessings of Moses, they appear as the crowning glory 
of the tribe of Levi (“thy Thummim and thy Urim are 
with thy Holy One”), the reward of the zeal which led 
them to close their eves to everything but “the law and 
the covenant” (Deut. xxxiii, 8.9). Once, and once only, 
are they mentioned by name in the history of the Judges 
and the monarchy. Saul, left to his self-chosen dark- 
ness, is answered “neither by dreams, nor by [the] Urim, 
nor by prophet” (1 Sam. xxviii, 6). There is no longer 
a priest with Urim and Thummim (Sept. roi¢ wri- 
Zovet wai roig redsiowc, Ezra ii, 63; 6 gwricwy, Neh. 
vii, 65) to answer hard questions. When will one ap- 
pear again? The son of Sirach copies the Greek names 
(OnAot, GANSea) in his description of Aaron’s garments, 
but throws no light upon their meaning or their use 
(Ecclus. xlv, 10). 

2. Besides these direct statements, there are others in 
which we may, without violence, trace a reference, if 
not to both, at least tothe Urim. When questions pre- 
cisely of the nature of those described in Numb. xxvii, 
21 are asked by the leader of the people, and answered 
by Jehovah (Judg. i, 1; xx, 18)—when like questions 
are asked by Saul of the high-priest Ahiah, “ wearing 
an ephod” (1 Sam. xiv, 3, 18)—by David, as soon as he 
has with him the presence of a high-priest with his 
ephod (1 Sam. xxiii, 2, 12; xxx, 7, 8), we may legiti- 
mately infer that the treasures which the ephod con- 
tained were the conditions and media of his answer. ° 
The questions are in almost all cases strategical, “ Who. 
shall go up for us against the Canaanites first ?” (Judg. 
i, 1; so xx, 18), “ Will the men of Keilah deliver me 
and my men into the hand of Saul?” (1 Sam. xxiii, 12). 
or, at least, national (2 Sam. xxi, 1). The answer is, in 
all cases, very brief; but more in form than a simple 
yes or no. One question only is answered at a time. 

3. It deserves notice, before we pass beyond the range 
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of scriptural data, that, in some cascs of deflection from 
the established religious order, we find the ephod con- 
nected not with the Urim, but with the Teraphim, which, 
in the days of Laban, if not earlier, had been conspicu- 
ous in Aramaic worship. Micah, first consecrating one 
of his own sons, and then getting a Levite as his priest, 
makes for him “an ephod and teraphim” (Judg. xvii, 
5; xviii,14, 20). Throughout the history of the north- 
ern kingdom, their presence at Dan made it a sacred 
place (ver. 30), and apparently determined Jeroboam’s 
choice of it as a sanctuary. When the prophet Ho- 
sea furetells the entire sweeping-away of the system 
which the ten tribes had cherished, the point of extrem- 
est destitution is that “they shall be many days... 
without an ephod, and without teraphim” (Hos. iii, 4), 
deprived of all counterfeit oracles, in order that they 
may in the end “return and seek the Lord.” It seems 
natural to infer that the teraphim were, in these in- 
stances, the unauthorized substitutes for the Urim, The 
inference is strengthened by the fact that the Sept. uses 
here, instead of teraphim, the same word (d7Awy) which 
it usually gives for Urim. ‘That the teraphim were 
thus used through the whole history of Israel may be 
inferred from their frequent occurrence in conjunction 
with other forms of divination. Thus we have in 1 
Sam. xv, 23 “witchcraft” and “teraphim” (A. V. “ idol- 
atry”), in 2 Kings xxiii, 24 “ familiar spirits,” “ wizards, 
and teraphim” (A. V. “images”). The king of Baby- 
lon, when he uses divination, consults them (Ezek. xxi, 
21). They speak vanity (Zech. x,2). See TERAPHIM. 

II. Theories of Interpreters.—W hen the Jewish exiles 
were met on their return from Babylon bv a question 
which they had no data for answering, they agreed to 
postpone the settlement of the difficulty till there should 
rise up “a priest with Urim and Thummim” (Ezra ii, 
63; Neh. vii, 65), The inquiry what those Urim and 
Thummim themselves were seems likely to wait as long 
for a final and satisfying answer. On every side we meet 
with confessions of ignorance—“ Non constat” (Kimchi), 
“ Nescimus” (Aben-Ezra), “ Difficile est invenire” (Au- 
gustine), varied only by wild and conflicting conject- 
ures. 

1. Among these may be noticed the notion that, as 
Moses is not directed to make the Urim and Thummim, 
they must have had a supernatural origin, specially 
created, unlike anything upon earth (R. ben-Nachman 
and Hottinger in Buxtorf, Diss.de Ur. et Th. in Ugolino, 
xii). It would be profitless to discuss so arbitrary an 
hypothesis. 

2. A favorite view of Jewish and of some Christian 
writers has been that the Urim and Thummim were 
identical with the twelve stones on which the names 
of the tribes of Israel were engraved, and the mode in 
which an oracle was given was by the illumination, 
simultaneous or successive, of the letters which were to 

‘make up the answer (Jalkut Sifre, Zohar in Exod. f. 105; 
Maimonides, R. ben-Nachman, in Buxtorf, loc. cit. ; Dru- 
sius, in Cru. Sac. on Exod. xxviii; Chrysostom, Grotius, 
et al.). Josephus (Ant. iii, 7, 5) adopts another form of 
the same story, and, apparently identifying the Urim 
and Thummim with the sardonyxes on the shoulders 
of the ephod, says that they were bright before a vic- 
tory, or when the sacrifice was acceptable, dark when 
any disaster was impending. Epiphanius (De XII 
Gemm.) and the writer quoted by Suidas (s. v. ’Egowd) 
present the same thought in yet another form, A sin- 
gle diamond (dðapaç) placed in the centre of the breast- 
plate prognosticated peace when it was bright, war when 
it was red, death when it was dusky. It is conclusive 
against such views (1) that, without any evidence, with- 
out even an analogy, they make unauthorized additions 
to the miracles of Scripture; (2) that the former iden- 
tify two things which in Exod. xxviii are clearly dis- 
tinguished ; (3) that the latter makes no distinction be- 
tween the Urim and the Thummin, such as the repeat- 
ed article leads us to infer. 

3. A theory involving fewer gratuitous assumptions 
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is that in the middle of the ephod, or within its folds, 
there was a stone or plate of gold on which was en- 
graved the sacred name of Jehovah, the Shem-hamme- 
phorash (q. v.) of Jewish Cabalists; and that by virtue 
of this, fixing his gaze on it, or reading an invocation 
which was also engraved with the name, or standing in 
his ephod before the mercy-seat, or at least before the 
vail of the sanctuary, he became capable of prophesy- 
ing, hearing the divine voice within, or listening to it 
as it proceeded, in articulate sounds, from the glory of 
the Shechinah (Buxtorf, loc. cit. 7; Lightfoot, vi, 278; 
Braunius, De Vestitu Hebr. ii; Saalschittz, Archdolog. ii, 
368). A wilder form of this belief is found in the Cab- 
alistic book Zohar. There the Urim is said to have 
had the divine name in forty-two, the Thummim in 
seventy-two letters. The notion was probably derived 
from the Jewish invocations of books like the Clavicula 
Salomonis, See SOLOMON. 

Another form of the same thought is found in the 
statement of Jewish writers that the Holy Spirit spake 
sometimes by Urim, sometimes by prophecy, sometimes 
by the Bath-Kol (Seder Olam, c. xiv, in Braunius, loc. 
cit.), or that the whole purpose of the unknown sym- 
bols was “ad excitandam prophetiam” (R. Levi ben- 
Gershon, in Buxtorf, loc. cit.; Kimchi, in Spencer, ut 
inf.). A more eccentric form of the “writing” theory 
was propounded by the elder Carpzov, who maintained 
that the Urim and Thummim were two confessions of 
faith in the Messiah and the Holy Spirit (Carpzov, 
App. Crit. i, 5). 

4. Spencer (De Ur. et Th.) presents a singular union of 
acuteness and extravagance. He rightly recognises 
the distinctness of the two things which others had 
confounded. Whatever the Urim and Thummim were, 
they were not the twelve stones, and they were distin- 
guishable one from the other. ‘They were placed in- 
side the folds of the doubled choshen. Resting on the 
facts referred to, he inferred the identity of the Urim 
and the Teraphim. This was an instance in which the 
divine wisdom accommodated itself to man’s weakness, 
and allowed the debased superstitious Israelites to re- 
tain a fragment of the idolatrous system of their fa- 
thers, in order to wean them gradually from the system 
as a whole. The obnoxious name of Teraphim was 
The very 
name Urim was, he argued, identical in meaning with 
Teraphim (Urim = “lights, fires;” Seraphim = “ the 
burning, or fiery ones ;” and Teraphim is but the same 
word, with an Aramaic substitution of M for W). It 
was therefore a small image probably in human form. 
So far, the hypothesis has, at least, the merit of being 
inductive and historical; but when he comes to the 
question how it was instrumental oracularly, he passes. 
into the most extravagant of all assumptions. The im- 
age, when the high-priest questioned it, spoke by the 
mediation of an angel, with an articulate human voice, 
just as the Teraphim spoke, in like manner, by the in- 
tervention of a dæmon! In dealing with the Thum- 
mim, which he excludes altogether from the oracular 
functions of the Urim, Spencer adopts the notion of an 
Egyptian archetype, which will be noticed further on. 

5. Michaelis (Laws of Moses, v, 52) gives his own 
opinion that the Urim and Thummim were three stones, 
on one of which was written Yes, on another No, while 
the third was left blank or neutral. The three were 
used as lots, and the high-priest decided according as 
the one or the other was drawn out. He does not think 
it worth while to give one iota of evidence; and the 
notion does not appear to have been more than a pass- 
ing caprice. It obviously fails to meet the phenomena. 
Lots were familiar enough among the Israelites (Numb. 
xxvi, 53; Josh. xiii, 6 sq.; 1 Sam. xiv, 41; Prov. xvi, 
33), but the Urim was something solemn and peculiar. 
In the cases where the Urim was consulted. the an- 
swers were always more than a mere negative or af- 
tirmative. 
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6. The conjecture of Zillig (Comm. tn Apoc. Exe. ii), 
though adopted by Winer (Realw.), can hardly be looked 
on as more satisfying. With him the Urim are bright, 
i. e. cut and polished, diamonds, in form like dice; the 
Thummim perfect, i. e. whole, rough, uncut ones, each 
class with inscriptions of sume kind engraved on it. 
He supposes a handful of these to have been carried in 
the pouch of the high-priest’s choshen, and when he 
wished fur an oracle, to have been taken out by him 
and thrown on a table, or, more probably, on the ark of 
the covenant. As they fell, their position, according to 
traditional rules known only to the high-priestly fami- 
lies, indicated the answer. He compares it with for- 
tune-telling by cards or coffee-grounds. The whole 
scheme, it need hardly be said, is one of pure invention, 
at once arbitrary and offensive. It is at least question- 
able whether the Egvptians had access to diamonds, or 
knew the art of polishing or engraving them. See 
Diamonv. A handful of diamond cubes, large enough 
to have words or monograms engraved on them, is a 
thing which has no parallel in Egyptian archeology, 
nor, indeed, anywhere else. 

7. The latest Jewish interpreter of eminence (Kalisch, 
on Exod, xxviii, 31), combining parts of the views (2) 
and (3), indentifies the Urim and Thummim with the 
twelve tribal gems, looks on the name as one to be ex- 
plained by a hendiadys (light and perfection = perfect 
illumination), and believes the high-priest, by concen- 
trating his thoughts on the attributes they represented, 
to have divested himself of all selfishness and prejudice, 
and so to have passed into a true prophetic state. In 
what he says on this point there is much that is both 
beautiful and true. Lightfoot, it may be added, had 
taken the same view (ii, 407; vi, 278), and that given 
above in (3) converges to the same result. See TRANCE. 

8, Philo, the learned contemporary of Josephus, rep- 
resents the Urim and Thummim as two images of the 
two virtues or powers—dyAwoty re Kai aAnSeaav. The 
full quotation is: Tò è Xoyeioy (the pectoral, or breast- 
plate); rerpaywvov, dirdovy Kareckevacero, woavel 
Baorg, iva boo aperac ayadparopopy (that they might 
carry the image of the two powers); OjAwoiy re Kai 
adnSeav (De Vita Mosis, lib. iii, p. 152, t. 2, ed. Man- 
gey). He also uses the following words (De Monarch. 
lib. ii, p. 824; Opp. ii, 226): "Emi roù Noysiov irra 
Ypadopata KaraTowidrX\K, Tpocayoprbwy TO pév ôN- 
Awo, rò Ò adnSeav. This statement of Philo has 

been thought by many recent interpreters to be sup- 
ported by certain external evidence, It had been no- 
ticed by all the old commentators that a remarkable 
resemblance existed between the Urim and Thummim 
of the Jewish high-priest and the custom recorded by 
Elian (Var. Hist. xiv, 347) of the Egyptian archjudge, 
who was always a priest venerable for age, learning, and 
probity, and who opened judicial proceedings by sus- 
pending, by a gold chain hung round his neck (comp. 
Gen. xli, 42), an image made of a sapphire stone, which 
was called ’AAjSea, i.e. “truth,” and with which Dio- 
dorus Siculus (i, 48, 75) says he touched (mpoodeiro) the 
party who had gained the cause. Certain traces of a 
similar custom among the Romans had also been ad- 
verted to—namely, that among the Vestal Virgins, at 
least she that was called Maxima, and who sat in judg- 
ment and tried causes as the Pontifex Maximus did, 
wore a similar antepectorale (Lipsius, De Vesta et Ves- 
talibus Syntagma [Antv. 1603, ap. Plant.], cap. ult.). 
But these resemblances among the Egyptians were con- 
sidered to have been derived by them from the Jews, 
in consequence of their correspondence with them after 
Solomon’s marriage with Pharaoh’s daughter (Patrick, 
on Exod. rrviit, 30). Subsequent discoveries, however, 
among the antiquities of Egypt lead to the conclusion 
that these resemblances belong to a much earlier period. 
Sir G. Wilkinson says the figure of Truth which the 
Egyptian archjudge suspended from his neck was, in 
fact, a representation of the goddess who was worshipped | 
under the dual, or double, character of Truth and Justice, | 
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Aucient Egyptian Standing Fignres of the Goddess of 
Truth and Justice. 


and whose name, Thmei, the Egyptian or Coptic name 
of Justice or Truth (comp. the Greek 9ź ıç), appears to 
have been the origin of the Hebrew Thummim — “a 
word,” he remarks, “according to the Sept. translation, 
implying truth, and bearing a further analogy in its 
plural termination.” He also remarks that the word 
‘Thummin, being a plural or dual word, corresponds to 
the Egyptian notion of the “two Truths,” or the double 
capacity of this goddess. “This goddess,” he says, “ fre- 
quently occurs in the sculptures in this double capacity, 
represented by two figures exactly similar,” as in the 
above cut. “It is,” 
he adds, “further ob- 
servable that the chief- 
priest of the Jews, who, 
before the election of 
a king, was also the 
judge of the nation, 
was alone entitled to 
wear this honorary 
badge. Does the touch 
of the successful liti- 
gant with the figure, 
by the Egyptian arch- 
judge, affurd any il- 
lustration of such pas- 
sages as Isa. vi,7; Jet. 
i, 9; Esth. v, 2, or of 
those numerous in- 
stances in which’ 
touching is represent- 
ed as the emblem or 
means of miraculous virtue?” Our authority for 
these Egyptian antiquities adds that the ancient 
(Sept. ) interpretation of the Urim and Thummin, 
as signifying “light and truth,” presents a striking 
analogy to the two figures of Ré, the sun, and Thmei, 
truth, in the breastplate worn by the Egyptians. 
Here Thmei is represented, as she frequently is, 
by a single figure wearing two ostrich feathers, her 
emblem, because all the wing -feathers of this bird 
were considered of equal length, and hence meant true 
or correct” (Anc. Egypt. [Lond. 1842], ii, 27, ete; v, 
28, etc. See also other remarks on the dual offices 
of Thmei, in Gallery of 
Antiquities, selected from 
the British Museum by 
F. Arundale and J. Bono- 
mi). Upon a view of the 
preceding facts, even so 
orthodox an antiquarian as 
Hengstenberg (Egypt und 


the Book of Moses, ch. vi) Figures on Egyptian Breast- 
adopts Mr. Mede’s opinion, plates. 





Ancient Egyptian Sitting Figure 
of the Goddess of Truth and 
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-that the Urim and Thummim were “ things well known 
-to the patriarchs,” as divinely appointed means of in- 
-quiring of the Lord (Gen. xxv, 22, 23), suited to an in- 
‘fantine state of religion; that the originals were pre- 
served, or the real use at least, among the Abrahamide, 
and, at the reformation under Moses, were simply rec- 
-ognised; that the resemblances to them among the 
Egyptians were but imitations of this primeval mode 
-of divine communication, as were the heathen auspices 
-of similar means originally connected with the sacrifice 
-of animals. 

In opposition to this view of a direct Egyptian origin 
-of the objects in question, it has been forcibly urged 
(1) that the words Urim and Thummim do not, in fact, 
‘mean Truth and Justice ; (2) that, with the exception of 
the single and undistinctive use of the term “judgment” 
(0B) in connection with the choshen, or pontifical 
pectorale, there is no magisterial function of the high- 
‘priest in the cases of consultation, like that of the Egyp- 
tian archjudge; and (3) that, if such an image were in- 
tended, it is strange that no description is given to iden- 
tify it, nor any prescription made as to its form or struct- 
ure in the Mosaic account, as there is of all the other 
articles of the priestly regalia (see Keil, Commentury, 
ad loc.). 

IV. Oracular Use.— The process of consulting the 
Lord by Urim and Thummim, and the form in which 
the answer was returned, are not explained in Script- 
ure, and all we can say on the subject is from Rabbin- 
ical tradition. ‘The rabbins say that the manner of 
inquiring was as follows: the priest put on his robes, 
and went (not into the sanctuary, where he could go 
‘ut once a year), but into the sanctum, or holy place, 
and stood before the curtain or vail that divided the 
sanctuary from the sanctum. ‘There he stood upright, 
facing towards the ark of the covenant, and behind 
him stood the person for whom he inquired, in a righs 
line with the priest, facing the back of the latter, but 
outside the sanctum. Then the priest inquired of God 
concerning the matter required, in a low voice, like one 
praving half audibly, and, keeping his eyes upon the 
breastplate, he received by Urim and Thummim the 
answer to his question. Maimonides says it was not 
dawful to inquire by this mode for private individuals, 
but only for the king. or for him on whom the affairs 
of the congregation lay. 

With respect to the mode in which the answer was 
returned, Prideaux, and some other Christian commen- 
tators, think that when the high-priest inquired of the 
Lord, standing in his robes before the vail, that an audi- 
ble answer was returned from within. But the rabbins 
say that the answer was given by certain letters en- 
graven on the stones in the breastplate becoming pe- 
culiarly, prominently lustrous, in proper order, so as to 
be read by the high-priest into words. For instance, 
when David inquired of God whether he should go up 
to one of the cities of Judah (2 Sam. ii, 1), the answer 
was, “Go up,” mp, alah ; the letters 3, 5 and i became 
in order prominently lustrous, and thus formed the word. 
These explanations evidently depend upon the Talmud- 
ic theories above recited as to the form and nature of 
the objects themselves. See DIVINATION. 

V. Typical Significance.—The office of the high-priest 
and his dress, as well as the tabernacle and its furniture 
and service, were all typical of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, or of the office and person of Christ; in whom, 
also, the Urim and Thumminm, as well as the other types 
and foreshadowings, were fulfilled. He was Light, Per- 
fection, Manifestation, and Truth. He was the “true 
Light, that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world” (John i,9). “ Being made perfect, he became 
the Author of salvation to all that obey him” (Heb. v, 
9). He was“ God manifest in the flesh” (1 Tim. iii, 16). 
He was “the Way, the Truth, and the Life” (John xiv, 
G), and he “came to bear witness to the Truth” (xviii, 
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37). By Urim and Thummim a measure of the Holy 
Ghost was granted to the Jewish high-priest; Christ is 
a high-priest in whom are all the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost without measure (iii, 34). “He put on right- 
eousness as a breastplate” (Isa. lix, 19); and by his mer- 
its and intercession as our continual High-priest, he has 
given to us to “ put on the breastplate of faith and love” 
(1 Thess. v, 8). Some have seen the Urim and Thum- 
mim the object alluded to by John as “ the white stone” 
(Wipog Neven) of the Christian mysteries (Rev. ii, 17). 
See TYPE. 

VI. Literature.—In addition to the works cited above, 
and those referred to by Winer (Realwérterb. s. v.) and 
by Darling (Cyclop. Bibliograph. col. 231 sq.), there are 
monographs on this subject in Latin by Calov (Viteb. 
1675), Wolf (Lips, 1740), Schröder (Marb. 1741), and. 
Stiebriz (Hal. 1753); and in German by Bellermann 
(Berl. 1824) and Saalschittz (Konigsb. 1849). See HicH- 
PRIEST. 


Urius, in Greek mythology, was a surname of Jupi- 
ter, who sends good winds to those at sea. 


Uriya (or Orissa) Version. Uriya, the ver- 
nacular dialect of Orissa (q. v.), is a tolerably pure dia- 
lect of the Sanscrit, possessing some Persian and Arabic 
terms, borrowed through the medium of the Hindus- 
tani, with others of doubtful origin. It is closely con- 
nected with Bengali, but greatly differing in pronun- 
ciation, for an effeminate style of articulation is preva- 
lent in Bengal, while the inhabitants of Orissa have a 
broad and almost rustic accent. The Uriya has also a 
written character peculiar to itself. 

The first version of the Scriptures in this dialect was 
commenced by the Serampore missionaries in 1803, and 
an edition consisting of one thousand copies of the New 
Test. was printed in 1811. The first edition of the Old 
Test., also consisting of one thousand copies, was print- 
ed in 1819. The New Test. was soon exhausted, and 
a second edition of four thousand copies left the press 
in 1822, in the same year in which a mission by the 
General Baptist Society was established at Cuttack, 
the capital of Orissa. In 1832 a second edition of the 
Old Test. left the press, together with a separate edition 
of the Psalms. In 1838 the Rev. Messrs. Sutton and 
Noyes undertook a new version of the Scriptures in 
Uriva. Dr. Sutton commenced with the book of Gen- 
esis, and when the translation was completed he carried 
on both the printing and binding at Cuttack. An edi- 
tion of the Old Test. he completed for the Bible Society 
in 1844, In 1854 an edition of two thousand copies of 
the Gospel of St. Luke, from Dr. Sutton’s version, was 
issued from the Cuttack press at the instance of the 
Bible Society. In the Report for 1863 we read that 
the New Test. has been revised, but the Old Test. 
has been reprinted as before. Whether Dr. Sutton 
completed his version or not we are unable to state. 
The only notice we find again concerning the Uriyva 
version since 1863 is the statement made in the Annual 
Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society for the 
year 1873 that “the Rev. Dr. Bucklev has completed 
the printing of a revised version of the Old Test. at the 
society’s expense.” From the Report for the year 1879 
we see that up to. March 31, 1879, the British and For- 
eign Bible Society had disposed of 4000 Bibles and Old 
Tests., 34,000 copies of portions of the Old Test., and 
2000 copies of portions of the New Test., or altogether 
of 40,000 copies, in part or in whole, of the Uriya ver- 
sion. (B. P.) 


Urlsperger, Johann August, a German theolo- 
gian and controversialist, was born Nov. 25, 1728, and 
during most of his public life was pastor and senior at 
Augsburg. He was possessed of great learning and 
penetration, and was a fearless and earnest thinker. 
He was also a foremost champion of evangelical truth 
against the attacks of the philosophical and rationaliz- 
ing neologies of his country, and contributed several 
trenchant works to the literature of that controversy, 
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among them, Versuche einer genauen Bestimmung des 
Geheimnisses Gottes (1769-74, 4 pts. 4to) :—Kurzgefusstes 
System der Dreteinigkeitslehre:—Traktut vom göttlichen 
Ebenbilde. He founded the “ Deutsche Christenthums- 
Gesellschaft” (German Society for Christianity ), the 
idea for which he took from the British Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge (founded 1698) and the 
Swedish society “ De Fide et Christianismo.” The so- 
ciety was first established in Basle, but failed to under- 
take the work for which Urlsperger had called it into 
being—the advocacy and defence of pure doctrine—and 
devoted its efforts rather to the promotion of true piety. 
Though disappointed, Urlsperger gave his services re- 
peatedly to the society, and continued to travel over 
the Continent and to England in its behalf, until he 
died at Hamburg, Dec. 1, 1806. See Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. s. v.» Sat comp. Smith’s Hagenbach, Hist. of 
Doctrines, § 295, p. 3. 


Urlsperger, Samuel, a Protestant divine of Ger- 
many, father of the preceding, was born Aug. 31, 1685, 
at Kirchheim, in Wiirtemberg. He belonged to a Hun- 
garian Protestant family, which with many others was 
obliged to leave the country during the Thirty Years’ 
War. He studied at Tübingen, where he publicly 
spoke on Ratio et fides collate contra Zuckium et Poire- 
tum. He continued his studies at Erlangen from 1708, 
and after a short stay at Jena and Halle, he went to 
Leyden, Utrecht, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. Af- 
ter his return to Germany, he was appointed pastor in 
1713 at Stettin. In 1714 he went to Stuttgart as court 
preacher and member of consistory., Deposed from his 
office in 1718, he was appointed in 1720 superintendent 
at Herrenburg, and three years later he was called to 
Augsburg, where he died, April 21, 1772. Besides a 
number of sermons, he published, 4 usführliche Nach- 
richt von den salzburgischen Emigranten, die sich in 
Amerika niedergelassen haben (Halle, 1735-52, 3 vols.) : 
—Amerikanisches Ackerwerk Gottes oder zuverlässige 
Nachrichten von dem Zustande der von den salzbur- 
gischen Emigranten erbauten Stadt Eben-Ezer (ibid. 
1754-66). See Döring, Gelehrte Theologen Deutsch- 
lands, iv, 559 sq.; Koch, Gesch. des deutschen Kirchen- 
liedes, v, 71 sq. (B. P.) 


Urquehart, Joun, a graduate of the University of 
St. Andrew’s, Scotland, and a youth of singular promise 
and piety, was born in Perth, June 7, 1808. In April, 
1824, he made a decided profession of piety, and con- 
secrated his powers entirely to the service of his Re- 
deemer. He left the university in 1826 with the repu- 
tation of being by far the most eminent of his class, al- 
though then but seventeen years of age. He decided 
to become a missionary to the heathen, but, on account 
of his youth, was induced to wait a while before enter- 
ing upon the arduous duties of that station. He died 
Jan. 10, 1827, at the age of eighteen. See his Memoirs, 
Letters, and Select Remains, by Orme. 


Urquhart, Joun F.a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Montgomery 
County, Ala., Sept. 15, 1841. He experienced religion 
when about nine vears old, moved with his parents to 
Florida in 1852, joined the Florida Conference in 1860, 
and labored in it faithfully until his death, Aug. 19, 
1864. Mr. Urquhart was a young man of lively spirit, 
refined and elevated by grace, and very promising. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1864, p. 522. 


Ursacius, bishop of Liugidunum, in Meesia, during 
the 4th century, is noted as being a disciple of Arius, 
and one of the prominent leaders of the Arian court- 
party. See Neander, //ist. of the Church, i, 404 sq. 


Ursicinus, antipope, was a deacon of Rome, and 
claimed the election as successor of Tiberius over Dam- 
asus (q. v.), who was elected ( A.D. 366) by a larger 
party of the clergy and the Roman people, and was rec- 
ognised by the emperor Valentinian I. After a pro- 
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tracted conflict, Ursicinus was driven out of Italy, and 
went to Cologne. He returned to Italy in 381, and re- 
newed the agitation, but was finally banished by the 
Council of Aquileia. He is not included in the lists of 
popes. See Herzog, Reul-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Ursins (Orsini), the name of a French family emi- 
nent, from the 15th century, for its services in State and 
Church and historical literature. Two of them are ap- 
propriate here. 

1. JACQUES JOUVENEL DES, brother of the succeed- 
ing, was born in Paris, Oct. 14, 1410, and became suc- 
cessively archdeacon of the Cathedral of Paris (1441) 
and archbishop of Rheims (Sept. 25, 1444); but in 1449 
he resigned the latter position in favor of his brother, 
receiving the two dioceses of Poitiers and Fréjus. He 
died at Poitiers, March 12, 1457. He was occupied in 
several political and ecclesiastical negotiations of the 
time. 

2. JEAN JUVENAL (or Joyvenel des), Jr., a prelate 
and historian, was born in Paris, Nov. 23, 1388, and, af- 
ter studying at Orleans and Paris, became doctor in 
utroque jure, and enjoyed some minor offices; but was 
driven into exile with his parents in 1418. In 1425 he 
returned as advocate-general under Charles VII, and 
soon rose through lower ecclesiastical positions to the 
bishopric of Beauvais (1431). In 1444 he was trans- 
ferred to the see of Laon, and in 1449 he became arch- 
bishop of Rheims, where he died, July 14, 1473. He 
was engaged in several diplomatic embassies, and wrote 
a number of ecclesiastical works, for which see Hoefer,. 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Ursinus, Johann Heinrich, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Spires, Jan. 26, 1608, 
and died at Ratisbon, May 14, 1667, where be had 
been superintendent since 1655. He is the author of 
Analectorum Sacrorum Libri Duodecim (Frankf. 1668- 
70, 2 vols.) : — Compendium Histor. de Ecclesiar. Ger- 
manicar. Origine et Progressu ab Adscensione Domini 
usque ad Carolum Magnum (Nuremb. 1664) :— Ecclesi- 
astes sive de Sacris Concionibus (Frankf. 1659) :—Sacrar. 
Concionum juxta Diversas Tractandi Methodos Para- 
digmata (ibid. eod.). See Winer, Handb. der theol. 
Literatur, i, 30, 778; ii, 58; Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 462. 
(B. P.) 


Ursinus (Beer), Zacharias, a German theologi- 
an of the 16th century, the friend and pupil of Melanc- 
thon, the friend of Calvin and Peter Martyr, and one of 
the two authors of the Hetdelberg Catechism, was born at 
Breslau, July 18,1534. He accompanied Melancthon to 
the religious colloquy of Worms in August, 1557 ; after- 
wards visited Calvin at Geneva; and, finally, went to 
Paris, where he studied Hebrew under Jean Mercier. 
On his return he was called to the service of his native 
city, and became fourth professor of the Collegia Prim 
Ordinis in September, 1558; but the mildness of his 
views respecting the eucharist having excited contro- 
versy, he solicited a release from that office, which was 
granted April 26, 1560. In this dispute he wrote the 
Theses de Sacramentis (in Tract. Theol, an. 1584, p. 339- 
382). He went to Zurich, and became the companion 
and pupil of Peter Martyr, with the result that he dis- 
covered himself to be no Lutheran, and not even a mere 
Philipist, but altogether a supporter of the views of Cal- 
vin, Beza, and Peter Martyr. 

Ursinus was soon afterwards called to the Collegium 
Sapientie in Heidelberg, and to its duties afterwards 
added the chair of dogmatics. He began his theologi- 
cal prelections Sept. 1, 1562, and in the following year 
undertook also the delivery of the Sunday-afternoon 
sermon on the catechism. To these various duties he 
added the formation of a constitution for the churches 
of the Palatinate, in which he was aided by Olevian, 
but whose defence devolved on him alone, It was in 
the prosecution of this work that he began his active 
literary life. He wrote a Verantwortung against criti- 
cisms and perversions of the Heidelberg Catechism, which 
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furmed the principal element in the new constitution ; 
an Antwort auf etlicher Theologen Censur, and other 
works. When the Maulbronn Convention grew out of 
these discussions [see MAULBRONN], Ursinus was one 
of the collocutors for the Palatinate, and demonstrated 
by his readiness and keenness that he was one of the 
ablest disputants of the time. The Wirtembergers 
having violated the agreement to refrain from publish- 
ing the proceedings, the Heidelbergers were obliged to 
respond; and the duty of correcting the perversions 
which had gone out before the public devolved again 
on Ursinus. From this time onward he was involved 
in the controversy about the correct interpretation of 
Art. x of the Augsburg Confession, in which the strict 
Lutherans insisted that Luther’s writings, especially his 
polemical writings, should be considered the only guide, 
and endeavored to deprive all who did not hold their 
view of the legal standing assured to those who accept- 
ed the Confession as a statement of their faith. Weary 
of the endless dispute, Ursinus closed his share in the 
controversy in 1566, with the determination to write no 
more. He was worn out. His health was impaired, 


and he was obliged to seek relief from excessive labors | 


by resigning the chair of dogmatics to Hieronymus 
Zanchius, Feb. 10, 1568. A few months later, however, 
a new conflict demanded his attention. George With- 
ers, an Englishman, had defended in a disputation at 
Heidelberg the thesis that the administration of ecclesi- 
astical discipline in all its extent belongs properly to 


the ecclesiastical ministerium in connection with an or- | 


ganized presbyteriate; and Olevian had endorsed that 
opinion, while Erastus opposed it. Each side gained 
adherents without being able to intimidate its oppo- 
nents, 
and, eventually, Ursinus was required by the elector to 
state his views. He did this in 1569, in so candid and 
kindly a manner as to win approval even from those 
who did not accept his conclusions. The elector finally 
decreed the erection of presbyteries and the execution 
of discipline. 

The accession of the elector Louis inaugurated a new 
order of things in the Palatinate, under which Luther- 
anism was able to regain its predominance. The Colle- 
gium Sapientie was closed in September, 1577, and Ur- 
sinus was dismissed from his post. A professorship in 
Lausanne was at once offered him, but he declined it, 
and accepted, instead, a call to Neustadt, where the the- 
ology of the Reformed Church found a refuge in the 
Collegium Illustre Casimirtanum. He had previously 
published, in Latin and German, the confession of faith 
appended to the late elector’s will (1577), and was soon 
afterwards commissioned, in connection with Zanchius, 
to draw up for the Frankfort Synod (September, 1578) 
a confession which should be accepted in the Reformed 
churches of all European countries. This office he de- 
clined on the grounds of ill-health and distrust of his 
ability. He began his lectures on Isaiah May 26, 1578, 
and subsequently participated in the conflict over the 
acceptance of the Formula Concordia, having contrib- 
uted the most powerful argument in opposition to that 
measure. He died March 6, 1583, at Neustadt. His 
literary remains were intrusted to Prof. Jungnitz, and 
he, with other friends of the departed scholar, collected 
and published many works which, until then, existed 
only in MS, and gave the author’s name to others 
which had previously been anonymously published. 
The Heidelberg Catechism, with notes, and Lectures on the 


Organon of Aristotle, etc., were published at Neustadt. : 
Pareus, at a later day, issued a corrected edition of | 


the Exposition of the Catechism ( Brem. 1623, 8vo ); 
and a complete edition of Ursinus’s works was issued 
by Reuter, his pupil and immediate successor in the 
Sapientiæ. 

See Adam, Vit. German. Theologorum; Heppe, Gesch. 
d. deutsch. Protestantismus ; id. Dogmatik d. deutsch. Pro- 
testantismus, i, 158-160; Sudhoff, Olevianus u. Ursinus 
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Beza and Bullinger were called on for advice, 





St. Ursula. 
(Elberfeld, 1837); id. Leben d. Väter d. reformirt. Kirche, | a 
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vol, viii; Gillet, Crato von Crajftheim (Frankf. 1860); 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v.; Smith's Hagenbach, Hist. 
of Doctrines, ii, § 222, and § 223 a, 4. 

Urstier, in Chinese and Persian mythology. There 
is said to be erected in China, at Miako, in a large pago- 
da, a statue of a bull entirely of gold. If the reports of 
the Holland expeditions are true, it is marvellous what 
a similarity there is in the fable of this bull and that 
worshipped by the Persians and Egyptians. He is rep- 
resented as in the act of springing, with the intention 
of breaking an egg that lies swimming in the water 
close by a rock. The Chinese, Egyptians, and Persians 
agree in saying that in this egg the world lay hidden. 
This egg was swimming about the water until a rock 
appeared in the water, against which it leaned itself. 
Then the Urstier came, cracked the shell with his horns, 
and from this egg there sprang the world and all that 
is in the world, and the breath of the bull gave man 
life. 

Ursitila (Sr.) and The Eleven Thousand Virgins. 
The legend states that Ursula was the daughter of The- 
onotus, or Diognetus, of Britain. She was demanded 
in marriage by a heathen prince named Holofernes, and 
; consented to his demand on condition that he should 
| become a Christian and allow her three years before the 
. marriage in which to make a pilgrimage. He conform- 
| ed to her will, and, with his religion, changed his name 
‘into Ætherius; and she took ship with eleven thousand 
‘virgins, ‘They went first to the port of Tila, in Gaul, 
-and thence up the Rhine to Cologne and Basle, after- 
| wards continuing the pilgrimage by land as far as Rome. 
When they returned, pope Cyriacus, with a retinue of 
clergy, joined the immense procession; and at Basle the 
bishop Paul, or Pantulus, likewise. At Cologne the re- 
‘turning pilgrims were attacked, while disembarking, by 
hordes of wild Hunnish barbarians and were all massa- 
cred,though the heathen king, Attila(Etzel), admired the 

beauty of Ursula and desired to spare her, that she might 
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(From a picture by St. Cattarina de’ Vigri, in 
the Bologna Gallery.) 
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become his wife. She fell pierced with an arrow, which 
has become her peculiar attribute in artistic represen- 
ations of this saint. Immediately after the massa- 
-cre heavenly hosts, equal in number to the murdered 
virgins, appeared and put the barbarians to flight. The 
‘delivered inhabitants of the city thereupon buried the 
fallen pilgrims, and erected to each one a stone bearing 
‘ber name—the names having been obtained from James, 
.a bishop, who was in the train of the pilgrims and who 
had found a refuge in a cave from the fate of his com- 
panions. Soon afterwards Clemantius, a pilgrim from 
Greece, having been urged in repeated dreams, erect- 
-ed a church among the graves in honor of Ursula and 
her eleven thousand companions. The sanctity of this 
place of burial is apparent from the fact that no oth- 
-er interments, even though they be of the bodies of 
baptized children, can be performed in its hallowed 
soil, 

The origin of the Ursula legend is probably to be 
‘found in the ancient martyrologies and saints’ chron- 
icles of a date earlier than the 12th century, the legend 
having been current in this form in Germany since that 
period, while a somewhat different version has prevailed 
in England. This rehearses that Maximus, the usurper 
in Gaul (383-388) and former commander in Britain, 
had required of king Dionotus of Cornwall a number 
of marriageable girls for his legionaries, and that the 
king at once forwarded sixty thousand virgins of com- 
‘mon and eleven thousand of noble rank, among them 
his own daughter Ursula. They were driven by storms, 
“Sad barbaras insulas appulsæ,” and murdered by the 
Huns and Picts (?). The earliest mention of any sim- 
alar event is found in the poetical martyrology (ad 
Oct. 21) of Wandelbert of Priim, who died in 870 (see 
D’Achery, Spicileg. ii, 54). The martyrology of the 
monk Usuard of St. Germain, written about 875, men- 
tions two virgins of Cologne, “Martha et Saula, cum 
„aliis pluribus” (Acta SS. [Boll.] Jun. 7, 613), and vari- 
-ous ecclesiastical calendars of Cologne of scarcely more 
recent date mention eleven virgins and give their 
names, The massacre itself is with great unanimity at- 
‘tributed to the Huns, under the command of Attila. 
For a thorough discussion of the extent to which the 
degend involves credible truth we refer to Zockler, in 
Herzog’s Real- Encyklop. s. v. See Crombach, Ursu- 
dJa Vindicata, etc. (Col. 1647, fol. ), the most extensive 
work; id. Auct. sive Lib. XIT S. Ursule Vindic. (4to); 
also Vadian, Oratio de XJ Millibus Virginum (Vien.1510); 
Usher in Antiq. Eccles. Britan. (Lond. 1687), p. 107 8q.; 
Baronius, Martyrol. Rom. ad Oct. 21; id. Annales, ad an. 
383, No. 4, etc.; Jameson [ Mrs. ], Legendary Art, ii,501 sq. 

Ursulines, the name borne by the nuns and The- 
atines of a charitable order in the Church of Rome, 
which was founded Nov. 25, 1535, at Brescia by Angela 
Merici (q. v.), and became prominent among the benev- 
olent orders instituted in the 16th century to impede 
the progress of the Protestant Reformation. Their 
original rule did not require ascetical retirement from 
the world nor the wearing of a peculiar dress. Even 
the obligation to chastity was rather recommended 
than imposed. But, after the papal confirmation of the 
order had been obtained (June 9, 1544), the rule be- 
came more strict. Formal congregations were organ- 
ized, whose members, for the most part, lived together 
in convents. A girdle of leather to symbolize virgini- 
ty was added to the garb. More extended measures 
to uniform and regulate the order were taken under 
the direction of cardinal Borromeo, who was from the 
first its zealous patron. By the end of the 16th centu- 
ty the order had become established in France, and 
rapidly increased the number of its convents. The sin- 
gle congregation of Paris possessed over eighty such 
houses. In time this congregation devised a new rule 
which was approved by pope Paul V, and has become 
the model for the rules of the congregations of Bor- 
leaux, Dijon, and Lyons (see Constztut. d. Religeuses de 
S. Urs. de la Congreg. de Paris, 1648, and Reglement, 
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1673). It adds to the three solemn vows of Augustine 
a fourth, which requires the instruction of female youth. 
The garb consists of gray skirt, black robe, leathern 
girdle with iron buckle, black cloak without sleeves, a 
head-cloth with short white veil, and a large black 
thin veil over all. The French congregations origi- 
nated the Ursuline order in Germany. In the time of 
its greatest extension the order consisted of about twen- 
ty loosely connected congregations, having, perhaps, 
350 convents and 15,000 to 20,000 nuns, the maximum 
number of inmates being 60 nuns and 20 lay-sisters to 
aconvent, The Ursulines are distinguished by a con- 
scientious performance of the obligation tu instruct the 
young. In Italy and Switzerland the congreguted or 
non-regulated Ursulines compose the body of the order, 
and they observe a more ascetical rule than the regu- 
lated nuns. ‘They devote eight days annually to the 
spiritual exercises prescribed by Loyola, teach young 
girls daily, catechise adults on Sunday, visit the sick, 
dispense alms, and hold conferences every Friday. 
Their novitiate extends over three years. ‘The differ- 
ent houses are al- 
most every where un- 
der the direction of 
the diocesan bishops. 
See Les Chroniques 
de l'Ordre des Ursu- 
lines ( Paris, 1676 ), 
vol. ii; Journal des 
Illustr. Religeuses de 
POrdre de 8S. Urs. 
iv, 1690; Mayer, Ur- 
sul. - Orden ( Würz- 
burg, 1692); Helyot, 
Geschichte aller Klo- 
ster- u. Ritter-Orden, 
iv, 178 sq.; Crome, 
Gesch, d. Ménchs- 
Orden, ch. iv.—Her- 
zog, Real- Encyklop. 
s.v. The first Ursu- 
line colony in Amer- 
ica was founded by 
Marie Guyart at 
Quebec in 1639; and 
there are now con- 
vents of this order Ursuline of Trois Rivières, Canada. 
also at Trois Rivi- 
ères and Chatham, in Canada; and in the United States 
at Morrisania, N. Y.; at Cleveland, Toledo, and Fay- 
etteville, O.; at Springfield and Alton, Ill.; at Colum- 
bia, Savannah, and Augusta, Ga.; at New Orleans, San 
Antonio, Galveston, Louisville, and St. Louis. But they 
have ceased to exist in Italy, Switzerland, and Germany 
since 1871. 


Urued, a title of the god Bilgi in Chaldean my- 
thology, signifying “ protector of the house.” See Le- 
normant, Chald. Magic, p. 186. 


Uruker, in Chaldean mythology, was the name of 
a wicked demon, “enormous” and “ multifold.” See 
Lenormant, Chald. Magic, p. 3, 10. 


Uru Sukhar, in Chaldean mythology, was a title 
of the god Bilgi, signifying “ protector of the family.” 
See Lenormant, Chald. Magic, p. 186. 

Urwick, WILLIANM, D.D., an Irish Congregational 
minister, was born at Shrewsbury, Dec. 8, 1791. He 
graduated at Hoxton College, and settled at Sligo; be- 
came interested in important discussions with the Ro- 
man Catholic divines, and by the brilliancy of his ar- 
guments and the overpowering force of his mind won 
for himself a place among the foremost defenders of the 
Gospel of Christ. In 1826 Dr. Urwick accepted the 
pastorate of York Street Chapel, Dublin, and during 





the lang:period of his public ministry was recognised 


as an-able advocate of the religion of Christ. He was 
intimately associated with.the Irish Evangelical Socie- 
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ty, Home Mission, and the Evangelical Alliance. He 
died July 19,1868, See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1869, 
p. 285. 


Usagers AND CoLLEGERS, two parties existing in 
the Church of Scotland in the reigns of George I and 
George II. As the bishops who had been ejected from 
their sees during the Revolution were gradually re- 
moved by death, others were consecrated in their stead, 
without diocesan authority, to preserve the apostolic 
succession until the former condition of affairs should be 
restored. On the death of bishop Rose of Edinburgh, 
in 1720, the last of the old diocesan prelates, it was pro- 
posed that the Church should henceforth be governed 
by a college of bishops. ‘lhe proposal was supported 
by the lay party and opposed by the clergy. Another 
cause of division arose in view of the fact that some 
of the diocesan party favored the adoption of certain 
usages into the Church of Scotland which had been 
lately revived in England, viz.: (1) mixing water 
with the wine; (2) commemorating the faithful de- 
parted; (3) the invocation in the prayer of conse- 
cration; (4) oblation before administration. Bishop 
Gadderar, one of the defenders of the usages, be- 
ing subsequently chosen bishop of Aberdeen, the 
party opposed to the college system became identi- 
fied with the usages. Hence the terms Usagers and 
Collegers. 


Use, the form of external worship peculiar to any 
Church; also the ritual of a Church or diocese ar- 
ranged by authority and generally followed. In Eng- 
land each bishop formerly had the power of making 
some improvements in the liturgy of his Church; in 
process of time different customs arose which were so 
distinct as to receive the name of “ uses.” We thus 
have the uses of Sarum, Bangor, York, Hereford, Dur- 
ham, Lincoln. The Use of Sarum became the most 
general. All were practically abolished in the 16th 
century. 


Ushas, in Hindd mythology, is one of the female 
deities of the Vedas—the Dawn. She is represented 
as possessing very pleasing attributes, such as the 
bringer of opulence, the giver of food, endowed with 
intellect, truth, and the like. 


Usher (or Ussher), James, an illustrious prelate, 
and a great luminary of the Irish Church, was born at 
‘Dublin, Jan. 4, 1580. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, being one of the first three scholars ma- 
triculated. In 1601 he was ordained; in 1603 he became 
chancellor of St. Patrick’s, and soon after professor of di- 
vinity at the university; in 1619 he was made bishop 
of Meath; and in 1624 he became archbishop of Armagh 
and primate. During the troubles arising out of the 
-war between Charles I and the Parliament, Usher had 
to leave Ireland, and was subjected to much hardship, 
his property being seized and his revenues distrained. 
He obtained the see of Carlisle (in commendum), but 
from that but little emolument accrued to him. He 
afterwards became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
one of the six divines allowed by Parliament to confer 
with Charles at Carisbrook. No man could be matched 
against him in debate, and during the Civil War he 
preached many bitter sermons against the Independents, 
In 1642 he removed to Oxford, but, the king’s power 
declining, he retired to Cardiff. He was recognised as 
one of the greatest scholars of his time. Richelieu is 
said to have offered him a high position in France. He 
declined a professorship at Leyden. His later years 
were spent in the family of lady Peterborough at Rei- 
gate, where he died, March 21, 1656. Usher was a la- 
borious student, and amassed vast learning. His An- 
nales Vet. et Novi Test. (1650-54, fol.) established his 
fame as a scholar and a chronologist, and fixed the Bib- 
lical chronology which has since been generally follow- 
ed in this country, and which is adopted in the A. V. 
He wrote also De Greca LXX. Versione Syntagma :— 
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Epistola ad L.Capellum de Variis Text. Heb. Lectionibus 
(1652) :-—Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates (1639, 
fol.; enlarged ed. 1677) :—and a multitude of works on 
the ecclesiastical controversies of the day, and on some 
questions in theology. His library, for which he col- 
lected books and MSS. from all quarters, was, after his 
death, presented to the Dublin University, where it re- 
mains. He succeeded in obtaining six copies of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and several MSS, of the Syriac 
version. His collected works have been edited by 
Dr. Elrington (1847, 16 vols, 8vo), with a life of the 
author, 


Usher, John (1), an American Episcopal minister, 
was born in 1689; graduated at Harvard College in 
1719; studied theology; went to England for holy or- 
ders, and returned as missionary of the Society for Prop- 
agating the Gospel in Foreign Parts; and was appoint- 
ed to the mission at Bristol, R.I. He died at Bristol, 
April 30,1775. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul- 
pit, v, 48-30. 

Usher, John (2), son of the preceding, was born at 
Bristol, R. I., 1722; graduated at Harvard College in 
1743; practiced law for many vears; commenced read- 
ing service, after the death of his father, in 1775: was 
ordained by bishop Seabury in 1793, and rector of the 
parish until 1800. He died July, 1804. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, p. 49. 


Usous, in Pheenician mythology, was, according to 
tradition, handed down by Sanchoniathon as a brother 
of Hypsuranius, who at first protected his body with 
hides of animals which he had killed; and when rains 
and winds came, and fire broke out through friction 
of the trees one with another, he risked himself upon 
a tree, whose branches he had cut off, out upon the 
treacherous sea. He dedicated two pillars to fire and 
wind, and sacrificed the blood of the animals he had 
slain. 

Usque, ABRAHAM, whose Christian name was Du- 
arte Pinel, belonged to those unhappy Jewish exiles who 
were driven from the Spanish peninsula in 1492.” He 
sought refuge at Ferrara, in Italy, where he established, 
under the name of Abraham Usque, a great printing 
establishment, in order to supply the Marranus with He- 
brew books. He not only edited various Rabbinical 
works, but also published the celebrated Spanish trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures entitled Biblia en Len- 
gua Espanola, traduzida Palabra por Palabra de la 
Verdadera Hebraica, por muy excelentes letrados. Vista 
y examinada por el Oficio de la Inquisicion, which he 
dedicated to Hercules II and Donna Gracia Nasi (Fer- 
rara, 5313 =1553). There is a great deal of dispute about 
this Bible, since two editions of it were simultaneously 
printed—the one edited by Duarte Pinel, at the expense 
of Gerónimo de Varjas, and the other edited by Abra- 
ham Usque, at the expense of Jom Tob Athias. But 
the difficulty is easily removed by identifying Usque 
with Pinel, De Vargas with Athias; Duarte Pinel be- 
ing the Portuguese name and Abraham Usque the Jew- 
ish, and so Geronimo de Varjas being the Spanish and 
Jom Tob Athias the Jewish name. There is no doubt 
that both were Marranos, and used their Christian name 
in the edition which was printed for the Spanish-speak- 
ing Christians; while in the edition for their Jewish 
brethren they used their Jewish name, under which 
they have become known. Usque, or Pinel, began this 
version in 1543 and completed it in 1553, after ten years 
of diligent labor. And though the names of the trans- 
lators are not given, it being simply remarked “ made 
by very excellent scholars” (“ por muy excelentes letra- 
dos”), yet there can be but little doubt that he was 
the principal author of it. He adopted the literal trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch published in the Constanti- 
nople Pentateuch Polyglot (1547), which was common- 
ly in use by the Jews in Spain in the middle of the 
16th century, and which is most probably the early 
Spanish translation of the Middle Ages falsely attrib- 
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uted to David Kimchi (see Steinschneider, Jewish Lit- 
erature, p. 132). There were two editions, published 
simultaneously, as has already been intimated: one was 
intended for the Jews, and the other was designed to 
acquaint Spanish - speaking Christians with the Old 
Test. New editions of the former appeared at Ferrara, 
1630; Amsterdam, 1611; Venice, 1617; and with cor- 
rections, improvements, and an introduction by Manas- 
seh ben - Israel, Amsterdam, 1630; with tables of the 
Haphtaroth, indices of chapters, judges, kings, and 
prophets of Israel according to the dis "O, as well 
as with an elaborate introduction by Gillis Joost (ibid. 
1646), and with a new preface and corrections by Sam. 
de Cazeres (ibid. 1661). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 463 sq. ; 
De’ Rossi, Dizionario Storico, p. 324 (Germ. transl.) ; id. 
De Typographia Hebreo-Ferrarensi, p. 28-46; Stein- 
schneider, Catalog. Libr. Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl. col. 195; 
Etheridge, Introduction to Hebrew Literature, p. 453; 
Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, i, 41, note 
(Amer. ed.) ; Finn, Sephardin, p. 468 sq.; Lindo, His- 
tory of the Jews in Spain, p.361; Da Costa, Israel and 
the Gentiles, p. 394 sq.; Kitto, Cyclop. 8. v.; Kayserling, 
Gesch. d. Juden in Portugal, p. 268; Gritz, Gesch. d. Ju- 
den, ix, 344 sq.; Rosenmüller, Handbuch für die Litera- 
tur der bibl. Kritik und Exegese, iv, 268 sq.; Simon, 
Histoire Crit. du V. T. p.811. (B. P.) 


Ussermann, “MILiAn, a Roman Catholic divine 
of Germany, was born at St. Ulrich, in Baden, Oct. 30, 
1737, occupied the chair of theology at Salzburg from 
1767 to 1769, and died Oct. 27, 1798, as doctor of theol- 
ogy and capitulary in the monastery of the Benedic- 
tines of Sanct Blasien. He is the author of, Episcopatus 
Wirceburg. sub Metropoli Moguntina Chronol. et Diplo- 
mat, Illustratus ( Sanct Blasien, 1794): — Episcopatus 
Bamberg. . . . Illustr. (ibid.1801) :—Succincta Explicatio 
Locorum quorundam Difficiliorum Pentateucht quoad 
Sensum Literalem, Moralem, Polemicum, A llegoricum et 
Antilogicum ex Contextu precipue Locis Parallelis ac 
Linguis Adornata (Munich, 1767) :—Compendium Syn- 
taxeds Hebraice, una cum Analyst Libri Geneseos, etc. 
(Salzburg, 1769). See Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 465; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i, 779, 787. (B. P.) 


Usteri, LEONHARD, a Swiss theologian, was born 
Oct. 22, 1799, at Zurich. He studied in his native 
place, and having been ordained in 1820, he went to 
Berlin to attend the lectures of Schleiermacher. In 
1823 he returned to his native city, and commenced a 
course of private lectures on the Pauline epistles. In 
1824 he was called to Berne as professor and director 
of the gymnasium, and died there Sept. 18, 1833. He 
combined exact scholarship with philosophic depth and 
acumen. He wrote, Commentatio Critica, in qua Joannis 
Evangelium Genuinum esse, ex Comparatis IV Evangeli- 
orum de Cenu Ultima et de Passione Jesu Christi Nar- 
rationibus Ostenditur ( Turici, 1823), written against 
Bretschneider : — Entwickelung des Paulinischen Lehr- 
begrijfes in seinem Verhältnisse zur biblischen Dogmatik 
des Neuen Testaments, etc. (Zurich, 1824; 6th ed. 1851): 
—Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die Galater (ibid. 
1833). He also published some essays in the Stud. u. 
Krit. See Theolog: Universal-Lex. s. v.; Zuchold, Bibl. 
Theolog. ii, 1873; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, 
i, 32, 88, 261, 294; ii, 812. (B. P.) 

Ustick, Hugh Stewart, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born at Bloomingburgh, O., Sept. 9, 1832. He 
pursued his academical studies in Salem Academy, Ross 
Co., O., and graduated at Miami University in 1853. 
He studied theology in New Albany Seminary; was 
licensed to preach by Chillicothe Presbytery in 1855; 
employed by the American Tract Society during 1856; 
and ordained as pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Hamilton, O., in May, 1857. He died Oct. 31, 1857. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1864, p. 200. 


Ustick, Stephen C., a prominent Baptist lay- 
man, son of the Kev. Thomas Ustick, was born in New 
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York city in 1778. He was a printer by trade, and de- 
voted himself to his secular calling with great activity. 
For many years he was a deacon in the Burlington, 
N. J., Baptist Church, and took a deep interest in all 
plans for religious work, both at home and abroad. 
For some time his home was in Washington, D. C. 
He removed to Batavia, O., in which place he died, 
Nov. 11, 1837. Mr. Ustick was one of the founders 
of the Baptist Triennial Convention, formed in 1814 
with special reference to carrying on the work of for- 
eign missions, See the Missionary Jubilee, p. 119. 
(J.C. S.) 


Ustur, in Chaldean mythology, was a class of 
protecting genii with the face of a human being, 
and referred to in Ezekiel’s (i, 10; x, 14) vision by 
the river Chebar. See Lenormant, Chaldwan Magic, 
p. 121. 


Usuard, a French hagiographer of the 9th century, 
was a monk of Saint-Germain-des-Prés at Paris. He 
wrote a Martyrology under the countenance of Charles 
the Bald, which was first printed at the end of Rudi- 
mentum Novitiorum (1475), and afterwards served as 
the basis of the Martyrologium Romanum. He died 
Jan. 8, 876 or 877. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
8. V. 


Usurpation or a BENEFICE is the act (by a 
stranger who has no right to do so) of presenting a 
clerk, who is thereupon admitted to, and instituted 
in, a Church benefice. Anciently such an act de- 
prived the legal patron of his advowson; but now 
no usurpation can displace the estate or interest of 
the patron, but the true patron may present upon 
the next avoidance, as if no such usurpation had oc- 
curred. 

Usury (W3, néskek, lit. a biting, i. e. extortion; 
roxog, yield; twice [ Neh. v, 7, 10] Nw, mashshd, debt) 
is used in the A. V. in the Old-English sense of tnterest 
for money loaned, and not necessarily in the odious and 
later signification, an unlawful contract for the loan of 
money, to be returned again with exorbitant increase. 
By the laws of Moses the Israelites were forbidden to 
take usury from their brethren upon the loan of money, 
victuals, or anything else, not, it has been observed by 
Michaelis, as if he absolutely and in all cases condemned 
the practice, for he expressly permitted interest to be 
taken from strangers, but only out of favor to the poorer 
classes. In other words, he did not mean to represent 
that the taking of interest for the loan of money was in 
itself sinful and unjust; but as at that period the Israel- 
ites were comparatively a poor people and strangers to 
commerce, they borrowed, not with a view to profit, but 
from poverty, and in order to procure the common nec- 
essaries of life. It would therefore have been a hard- 
ship to have exacted from them more than was lent. 
The Israelites were, however, permitted to take usury 
from strangers, from the Canaanites and other people 
devoted to subjection. This was one of the many means 
they adopted for oppressing and ruining the Canaanites 
who remained in the land. The Israelites were not a 
commercial people, nor were the laws and regulations 
under which they were placed framed with a view to 
encourage them to become such, but rather to preserve 
them in the possession of their family inheritances, and 
in the cultivation of a simple, unostentatious, frugal 
mode of life. Among themselves, therefore, only such 
lending as ministered help to the struggling poor, and 
served to tide them over trials and difficulties, was con- 
sistent with the spirit of the old economy; not such as 
tended to embarrass their circumstances, and at their 
expense enabled a griping neighbor to enrich himself. 
This last is the only kind of usury forbidden in the 
law, and the avoiding of this is sometimes given among 
the characteristics of the upright and godly man (Psa. 
xv, 5; Jer. xv, 10). It is also that which when prac- 
ticed was denounced as a crying inquity, and exposed 
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those who did it to judicial condemnation (Prov. 
xxviii, 8). 

The practice of mortgaging land, sometimes at ex- 

orbitant interest, grew up among the Jews during the 
Captivity, in direct violation of the law (Lev. xxv, 36, 
37; Ezek. xviii, 8, 13,17). We find the rate reaching 
1 in 100 per month, corresponding to the Roman cente- 
simæ usure, or 12 per cent. per annum—a rate which 
Niebuhr considers to have been borrowed from abroad, 
and which is, or has been till quite lately, a very usual 
or even a minimum rate in the East (Niebuhr, Hist. of 
Rome, iii, 57, Engl. transl.; Volney, Trav. ii, 254, note; 
Chardin, Voy, vi, 122); but under Turkish misrule it 
now often reaches 40 or 50 per cent. (Conder, Tent 
Work in Palest. ii, 268). Yet the law of the Koran, 
like the Jewish, forbids all usury (Lane, Mod. Egypt. i, 
132; Sale, Koran, c. 30). The laws of Menu allow 18 
and even 24 per cent. as an interest rate; but, as was 
the law in Egypt, accumulated interest was not to ex- 
ceed twice the original sum lent (Laws of Menu, viii, 
140, 141, 151; Jones [Sir W.], Works, iii, 295; comp. 
Diod. Sic. i, 9,79). This Jewish practice was annulled 
by Nehemiah, and an oath exacted to insure its discon- 
tinuance (Neh. v, 3-13; comp. Selden, De Jur. Nat. vi, 10 ; 
Hoffmann, Lez. s. v.“ Usura”). Our Saviour denounced 
all extortion, and promulgated a new law of love and 
forbearance: “Give to every man that asketh of thee, 
and of him that taketh away thy goods, ask them not 
again.” “Love ve your enemies, and do good, and lend, 
hoping for nothing again” (Luke vi, 30, 35). 

The practice of usury was severely censured by the 
ancient Church and strictly forbidden to the clergy. 
One law prohibited a usurer from ordination. Many of 
che ancient canons condemned it in unmeasured terms. 
One of the canons of Nice says, “ Forasmuch as many 
<lerks, following covetousness and filthy lucre, and for- 
getting the Holy Scriptures (which speak of the right- 
eous man as one that hath not given his money upon 
asury), have let forth their money upon usury, and 
taken the usual monthly increase, it seemed good to 
this great and holy synod that if any one, after this de- 
cree, shall be found to take usury, or demand the prin- 
cipal with half the increase of the whole, or shall invent 
any such methods for filthy lucre’s sake, he shall be de- 
graded from his order, and have his name struck out of 
the roll of the Church.” ‘The same practice is censured 
by the Apostolical Canons; the Council of Eliberis; the 
first and second councils of Arles; the first and third of 
Carthage; the Council of Laodicea and of Trullo. Usury 
was of various kinds; sometimes it was called centesi- 
mee, the hundredth part of the principal being paid 
every month. This was allowed by the civil law, but 
it was generally condemned by the Church. Another 
form of usury was called sescuplum; that is, the whole 
and half as much more. This was condemned by a law 
of Justinian and reprobated by the Church. Other forms 
of lower interest were allowed, such as half or third of 
the centesimal interest. See Bingham, Eccl. Antiq. p. 
200-201, 1014, ete. 

But the taking of usury in the sense of receiving a 
reasonable rate of interest for the use of money em- 
ployed in merchandise belongs to a different category, 
and is nowhere forbidden; nor is it more contrary to 
the law of love than the plying of merchandise itself 
for the sake of gain. Hence it is referred to in New- 
Test. Scripture as a perfectly understood and allowable 
practice (Matt. xxv, 27; Luke xix, 23)—a practice which 
the Jews of all ages, from the time of the Exile, when 
they began to be in a manner driven to commerce for 
their support, have felt themselves at liberty to carry 
on. That it may be, and often has been, carried on by 
them as well as others in a way far from consistent 
with the great principles of equity, there can be no 
doubt; but this belongs to the abuse, not to the use, of 
the liberty in question, and is to be condemned on com- 
mercial as well as moral grounds. Applied to Christian 
times, the spirit of the old enactments regarding usury 
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finds its fulfilment in the frank and timely ministration 
of pecuniary help from those who can give it to persons 
on whom misfurtune and poverty have fallen, and, as re- 
gards commercial transactions, in the maintenance of 
upright and honorable dealings. 

The exaction of an exorbitant rate of interest for the 
loan of money was first prohibited in England during 
the reign of Edward the Confessor; but that law is con- 
sidered to have become obsolete, as in 1126 usury was 
forbidden only to the clergy, and in 1138 it was decreed 
by the Council that “such of the clergy as were usurers 
and hunters after sordid gain, and for the public em- 
ployment of the laity, ought to be degraded.” In 1199, 
the last year of the reign of Richard I, the rate of inter- 
est for money was restricted to 10 per cent., which con- 
tinued to be the market rate until the reign of Henry 
VIII. In 1311, Philip IV fixed the interest that might 
be exacted in the fairs of Champagne at 20 per cent. 
James I of Arragon, in 1242, fixed it at 18 percent. In 
1490 the rate of interest in Placentia was 40 per cent. 
Charles V fixed the rate of interest in his dominions at 
12 percent. In 1546 the rate in England was fixed at 
10 per cent.; in 1624 it was reduced to 8; in 1651 to 6; 
and in 1714 to 5 per cent., at which it remained until 
1833. By 3 and 4 William [V, c. 98, bills not having 
more than three months to run were exempted from 
the operation of the laws against usury, and by 1 Vic- 
toria, c. 80, the exemption was extended to bills pav- 
able at twelve months, By 2 and 3 Victoria, c. 37, 
it was enacted that bills of exchange and contracts 
for loans or forbearance of money above £10 shall not 
be affected by the usury laws. Five per cent. is still 
left as the legal rate of interest fur money, unless it 
shall appear that any different rate was agreed upon 
between the parties. In most of the United States 
a certain rate (now generally six per cent.) is fixed by 
law, and penalties are imposed for exacting a higher 
rate. See LOAN. 


U’ta (Ovra; Vulg. Utha), a corrupt Greek form (1 
Esdr. v, 80) of the Heb. name (Ezra ii, 45) AKKUB 
(q. v.). 

Utanubaden, in Hindfi mythology, is the eldest 
son of king Suayambhu, the progenitor of the entire 
generation of men. He was married to Sunadi, by 
whom he had a son, Druwen, who already in his fifth 
year was a saint endowed by Vishnu with wisdom, 
and ruled the kingdom of his father through a period 
of twenty-six thousand years, and was finally trans- 
planted into the polar star. 


Utenheim, Curistoru von, bishop of Basle in the 
æra of the Reformation, and an unconscious agent in 
preparing the way for that change in his diocese, was 
born about 1450 of an ancient and noble family, and in 
time became a representative of the views of Gerson 
(q. v.). He was made a canon at Strasburg, and after- 
wards provost; became rector of the newly founded 
University of Basle, master, doctor of canon law, and, 
it is said, general of the Order of Cluniacensians, In 
A.D. 1500 he was made administrator of the diocese of 
Basle, and in 1502 bishop. He introduced an economi- 
cal administration, which enabled him to liquidate the 
debts of his diocese, and in time to promote the inter- 
ests of learning, but which, to some extent, offended his 
clergy, and caused the Council of Basle to suspect him 
of entertaining ambitious designs in the direction of re- 
covering rights over the town which his predecessors 
had alienated for money. This dispute ended eventual- 
ly in the refusal on the part of the town to pay the 
bishop's penny, which formed the last evidence of epis- 
copal authority in secular matters. In spiritual and ec- 
clesiastical matters, Utenheim also placed himself at 
once on the side of reform. In obedience to the direc- 
tions of the Council of Basle, he framed synodal statutes, 
and convened a synod, Oct. 23, 1503, which he address- 
ed in words of earnest exhortation and warning, to the 
end that a purer life among the clergy might restore 
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the Church to respect among the laity, and might in- 
troduce a purer morality among the people. The stat- 
utes he had prepared were then adopted; the clergy 
promised to conform to them, and pledged themselves 
to hold two synods annually, at which reports should 
be rendered concerning their own conduct and the 
moral and religious state of the people, and measures 
for further improvement should be devised. This en- 
deavor was nevertheless fruitless, because opposition 
and disobedience from his clergy soon appeared in 
measure too great for him to control; but it led to the 
inception of a new plan for reforming the diocese, which 
has given this bishop a noteworthy place among the 
forerunners of the Reformation. In 1512 he called Ca- 
pito (q. v.) to become preacher in the cathedral, and 
three years afterwards Œcolampadius, neither of them 
representatives of rigid Romanism, and both destined 
soon to become leaders in the tendency away from 
Rome. Erasmus was also valued by the bishop, and 
invited (June 13, 1517) to make Basle his home; and 
when Luther began his work, Utenheim rejoiced in his 
boldness, and read his writings with avidity. So late 
as 1519 Capito wrote to Luther that a learned and very 
upright bishop had promised a refuge to the Reformer 
in case of need, which bishop was certainly none other 
than Utenheim. It soon became apparent, however, 
that Luther’s work was causing material damage to the 
bishop and bishopric of Basle, and the prelate there- 
upon began to take retrograde steps, He first demand- 
ed and received a coadjutor in his office. A public and 
notorious violation of the fast on Palm-Sunday furnish- 
ed him with a desired occasion to issue a mandate for- 
bidding the public mention of Luther and threatening 
punishment for all further transgressions of the law of 
fasting. Erasmus responded to that mandate in a cir- 
cular letter addressed to the bishop, which may have 
restrained the latter from extreme measures, but which, 
nevertheless, caused his own expulsion from the town 
soon after Easter, 1522. It is certain that Utenheim 
always remained accessible to the evangelicals; but, 
on the other hand, he advised the Church of Zurich not 
to risk the second disputation set down for September, 
1523, and joined the association of German bishops for 
giving effect to the Edict of Worms. He retained the 
friendship of Erasmus to the last, and permitted the 
latter to express his views respecting the Church very 
frankly. Worn out with age, ill-health, and anxiety, 
he retired in 1524 to Bruntrut. In February, 1527, he 
asked to be released from his official duties, and died 
March 16 of that year. See Sudanus, Basilea Sacra, 
ete. (Bruntrut, 1668); Ochs, Gesch. d. Stadt Basel, ch. iv $ 
Erasmus, Viutenso, Th. Moro, etc.; Scultetus, Annales 
ad A.15193; Wirz, Helvet. Kirch.-Gesch. v, 284; Wursti- 
sen, Busler Chrontk, p. 564; Letters of Herm. Busch and 
Glareau to Zwingli (ed. Schuler and Schulthess), vii, 1, 
195-197; Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. im Zeitalter d. Refor- 
mation, ii, 518; Herzog, Leben Oekolampad’s (i, 9 8q.), 
Beiträge zur Gesch. Basels (1839), and Real-Encyklop.s.v.; 
also Tonjola, Bastlea Sepulta Detecta, Appendix, p. 25. 


Utgard, in Norse mythology, is the realm of Ut- 
gardsloki, lying at the end of the warld, and is the land 
of giants and magicians. It became known from Thor’s 
journey to Utgard. . 

U’thai [many U’thai] (Heb. Uthay’, "M9, help- 
Jul), the name of two Hebrews. 

1. (Sept. PuuſSi v.r. Twi; Vulg. Othe.) A person 
(called “ the son of Ammihud”) of the family of Pharez, 
who resided at Jerusalem after the return from Babylon 
(1 Chron. ix, 4). B.C. 536. He is usually thought to 
be identical with ATHAIAH (q.v.) of the somewhat 
parallel passage (Neh. xi, 4); but none of the names in 
his ancestry (except Pharez) agree. 

2. (Sept. OvSai v. r. OSi; Vulg. Uthai.) First 
named of the two “sons of Bigvai,” who returned with 
seventy males from Babylon with Ezra (Ezra viii, 14). 
B.C. 459. 
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U’thi (003i), the Greek form (1 Esdr. viii, 40) of 
the Heb. name (Ezra viii, 14) UTHAI (q. v.). 


Utilitarianism, a term first applied to the doc- 
trine of utility (q. v.) by John Stuart Mill, and adopted 
by very many since that time. The term utility was 
first employed to distinguish the doctrine by Jeremy 
Bentham. See Mill, Utilitarianism. 


Utility, in ethico-philosophical terminology, is the 
doctrine that actions are right because they are useful 
or tend to promote happiness. It is thus defined by 
Mill (Utilitarianism, p. 9): “The creed which accepts 
as the foundation of morals utility, or the greatest hap- 
piness principle, holds that actions are right in propor- 
tion as they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they 
tend to produce the reverse of happiness. By happi- 
ness is intended pleasure and the absence of pain; by 
unhappiness, pain and the privation of pleasure.” The 
fundamental objection to the doctrine is thus stated by 
Dr. Reid (Active Powers, essay v, ch. v): “ Agreeable- 
ness and utility are not moral conceptions, nor have 
they any connection with morality. What a man 
does, merely because it is agreeable, is not virtue.” 
See Fleming and Krauth, Vocab. of Philos. s. v. 


Utino, Leonarvo DA, an Italian Dominican, rector 
of a gymnasium at Bologna, chaplain to Eugene IV, 
and provincial of his order for Lombardy, flourished in 
A.D. 1444. His works consist of two series of sermons 
and two treatises—De Locis Communibus Predicatorum 
and De Legibus. See Mosheim, Church Hist. bk. iii, 
cent. xv, pt. ii, ch. ii. 


Utraquists, a name at first given to all those 
members of the Western Church in the 14th century 
who contended for the administration of the eucharist 
to the laity sub utraque specie, i. e. in both kinds, The 
name was applied especially to the Calixtines (q. v.) 
in the 15th century. See Fisher, Hist. of the Ref: 
p. 178 sq. See TABORITES, 


Utrecht, Peace or. Utrecht is a city of the 
Netherlands, capital of the province of the same name, 
and noted for the treaties which were signed there to 
close the War of the Spanish Succession. The prelimi- 
nary terms of the treaty between Great Britain and 
France were signed Oct. 8, 1711. A congress was 
opened at Utrecht Jan. 12, 1712. Arrangements be- 
tween the two powers were completed in August of the 
same year. Agreement was also reached with Holland, 
Portugal, Prussia, and Savoy soon afterwards. Each 
of the contracting parties treated in its own name, and 
hence there were as many as nine different treaties 
signed April 11, 1713. Many changes were made in 
the possessions of the powers named, and Protestantism 
made substantial gain on the continent of Europe. 


Utug, in Chaldean mythology, is the generic name 
of the inferior and malevolent spirits properly called 
demons. They are said to inhabit the desert and to 
cause diseases of the forehead. See Lenormant, Chal- 
dean Magic, p. 24 sq. 


Uua, in Egyptian mythology, is the name of the 
bark or vessel in which the image of the deity Ra (the 
sun) was carried by the priests. See Lenormant, Chal- 
dean Magic, p. 83. 


Uwienon, Counci. or (Concilium Unienoriense), 
was held in 1875, under Jaroslav, archbishop of 
Gnesen. Several statutes were drawn up for the 
reformation of ecclesiastical discipline, and a sub- 
sidy granted by the clergy towards the expenses of 
the war against the Turks, See Mansi, Conci, xi, 
2043. 

Uytenbogaert (Uytenbogard, Wytembogard ), 
Haws, one of the most prominent and influential ad- 
herents of Arminius, after the death of that scholar a 
leader of the Remonstrants—an independent and earnest 
and yet a moderate and considerate man, everywhere 
maintaining a firm and upright character, and inces- 
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santly engaged in promoting peace among the parties 
of Protestantism—was regarded as the ablest and most 
distinguished preacher of his time among the Remon- 
strants, His custom was to avoid, as far as possible, 
the application of scholastic forms, and to base his dis- 
courses directly on the Scriptures. He was born at 
Utrecht in 1557, studied at Geneva under Beza, and be- 
came pastor in his native town in 1584. From this 
post he was dismissed in 1589, because of the moderate 
views he held respecting the already controverted doc- 
trine of predestination. In 1590 he was called to the 
Hague, where he became chaplain to the court of the 
prince of Orange and tutor to his son, and acquired 
great reputation and influence. He united with Armin- 
ius in petitioning the States-General to convoke a synod 
at which they might defend their party and views 
against the charges continually urged against them by 
the Gomarists. An interview between Arminius and 
Gomarus was the only result of this effort, and the dis- 
pute was afterwards continued without any relaxation 
of its bitterness. Uytenbogaert carried himself with 
dignity throughout. He delivered an address before 
the States, in which he set before them the rights and 
duties they were bound to observe. He showed the in- 
admissibility of compulsory support of a symbol, demon- 
strated that the clergy itself had occasioned the troubles 
in the Church, and that its object was to enforce the 
principle of the independence of the spiritual power. 
He demanded that the States should examine the ques- 
tions in dispute themselves and bring them to a conclu- 
sion; that in the event of a synod being convened no 
decisions should be reached before the opposing party 
should have had opportunity to be heard; and, finally, 
that if fraternity between factions could not be attained, 
mutual toleration at least should be insured. After the 
death of Arminius, in 1609, Uytenbogaert was associated 
with Episcopius in the leadership of his party and in 
the Remonstrance through which they presented their 
doctrinal system to the view of the States of Holland 
and West Friesland (1610). He accompanied an em- 
bassy to Paris as its chaplain about this time, and in 
the following year participated with Episcopius and 
others in a colloquy with their opponents at the Hague 
in the vain hope of securing peace. In 1616, Henry 
Roseus entered legal complaint against him on account 
of a particular exposition given by him of the five 
points of the Remonstrance. In 1619 he presided over 
a Remonstrant synod at Walwyck, which fact intensi- 
fied the hostility to which he was exposed. He there- 
upon retired to Antwerp until 1622, during which time 
sentence of banishment and confiscation of property was 
pronounced against him, and afterwards to Rouen, in 
France. In 1626 he came back to Rotterdam and lived 
in secrecy, endeavoring to secure a revocal of his sen- 
tence and aiding with counsel and act in the measures 
of his party. His goods were restored to him in 1629, 
and in 1631 he was permitted to be present during pub- 
lic worship at the Hague. He was even allowed to 
preach a few times, but his enemies succeeded in com- 
pelling him to finally desist from exercising the func- 
tions of the ministry. He died Sept. 24, 1644. His 
writings are chiefly in the Dutch language. Among 
them are a Church History (Rotterdam, 1646 ):—a 
treatise De Auctoritate Magistratus in Rebus Eccles. 
(ibid. 1647):—and a translation of the Confessio sive 
Declaratio Sententie Pastorum. See Schrockh, Christl. 
` Kirchengesch. seit d. Reform. (Leips. 1806), v, 226-276, 
and the literature there given; also Gieseler, Kirchen- 
gesch. (Bonn, 1852), iii, 21, 33; Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 
S. V. 

Uythage, Conrap CORNELIS, a Dutch scholar of 
the 17th century, is the author of TipIM D3, Revela- 
tio Punctations sive Dissertatto de Antiquorum sine 
Punctis Legendi Ratione degue Vocalium Novitate 
(Lugd. Bat. 1680) :—mimip3 353 maap, De Lectione 
Scripture S. Scriptorumque Rabbinorum absque Punctis 
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(ibid. 1680) :—A rtifictum Investigand. Radd. Hebr. Bre~- 
viss. Preceptis Comprehensum Exemplisque Illustratum: 
et Consilium de Studio Rabb., ete. (ibid. 1682) :—A rtifi-- 
cium Cognoscendarum Radicum Hebr. in Nominibus seu 
Derivatts Absolutis (ibid. eod.) :—Explicatio R. Mosis: 
Maimonidis super Patrum, s. Sentiorum Judæor. Sen- 
tentias complect. VIII Capita, ubi Præclara Multa, 
cum in Theologia tum Philosophia doctissime Expli- 
cantur (ibid. 1683). All these writings are now very 
scarce, See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 466; Steinschneider,. 
Bibliog. Handb. s. v.; Müller, "BON NJ, or Catalogue- 
of Hebrew and Jewish Works (Amst. 1868), p. 323. 
(B. P.) 


Uz (Heb. Uts, Y3, wooded), the name of three mem. 
and also of a region. 

l. (Sept. OŬ% v. r. "Qc, Vulg. Us or Hus.) First 
named of the four sons of Aram (Gen. x, 23), and grand- 
son of Shem (1 Chron. i, 17, where the lineage is con- 
densed). B.C. post 2500. 

2. (Sept. OZ, Vulg. Hus, A.V. “Huz.”) The oldest 
of the eight sons of Nahor by Milcah (Gen. xxii, 21). 
B.C. cir. 2000. 

3. (Sept. "Qc, Vulg. Hus.) First named of the two 
sons of Dishan the Horite chieftain (Gen. xxxvi, 28; L 
B.C. post 1950. 

4. THE Lanp oF Uz was the country in which Job: 
lived (Job i, 1; Sept. Avoiric, Vulg. Hus). As the ge- 
nealogical statements of the book of Genesis are un-- 
doubtedly ethnological, and in many instances also geo- 
graphical, it may fairly be surmised that the coincidence: 
of names in the above cases is not accidental, bnt points. 
to a fusion of various branches of the Shemitic race in 
a certain locality. This surmise is confirmed by the 
circumstance that other connecting-links may be dis- 
covered between the same branches. For instance, Nos.. 
1 and 2 have in common the names Aram (comp. Gen. 
x, 23; xxii, 21) and Maachah as a geographical desig- 
nation in connection with the former (1 Chron. xix, 6),. 
and a personal one in connection with the latter (Gen. 
xxii, 24). Nos. 2 and 4 have in common the names 
Buz and Buzite (ver. 21; Job xxxii, 2), Chesed and 
Chasdim (Gen. xxii, 22; Job i, 17, A. V. “ Chaldeans”), 
Shuah, a nephew of Nahor, and Shuhite (Gen. xxv, 2; 
Job ii, 11), and Kedem, as the country whither Abra- 
ham sent Shuah, together with his other children by 
Keturah, and also as the country where Job lived (Gen. 
xxv,6; Jobi,3). Nos.3 and 4, again, have in common 
Eliphaz (Gen. xxxvi, 10; Job ii, 11), and Teman and 
Temanite (Gen. xxxvi, 11; Job ii, 11). The ethnolog- 
ical fact embodied in the above coincidences of names. 
appears to be as follows: Certain branches of the Ara- 
maic family, being both more ancient and occupying æ 
more northerly position than the others, coalesced with 
branches of the later Abrahamids, holding a somewhat 
central position in Mesopotamia and Palestine, and again 
with branches of the still later Edomites of the south, 
after they had become a distinct race from the Abra- 
hamids. This conclusion would receive confirmation. 
if the geographical position of Uz, as described in the 
book of Job, harmonized with the probability of such 
an amalgamation. As far as we can gather, it lay either 
east or south-east of Palestine (Job 1,3) [see BENE-KE- 
DEM]; adjacent to the Sabæans and the Chaldeans (Job 
i, 15, 17), consequently northward of the Southern Ara- 
bians, and westward of the Euphrates; and, lastly, ad- 
jacent to the Edomites of Mount Seir, who at one pe- 
riod occupied Uz, probably as conquerors (Lam. iv, 21), 
and whose troglodytic habits are probably described in 
Job xxx,6,7. The position of the country may further: 
be deduced from the native lands of Job’s friends, Eli- 
phaz the Temanite being an Idumæan, Elihu the Buzite 
being probably a neighbor of the Chaldeans, for Buz 
and Chesed were brothers (Gen. xxii, 21, 22), and Bildad 
the Shuhite being one of the Bene-Kedem. Whether 
Zophar the Naamathite is to be connected with Naamah 
in the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv, 41) may be regarded as 
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problematical: if he were, the conclusion would be fur- 
ther established. From the above data we infer that 
the land of Uz corresponds to the Arabia Deserta of 
classical geography, at all events to so much of it as lies 
north of the 30th parallel of latitude. This district has 
in all ages been occupied by nomadic tribes, who roam 
from the borders of Palestine to the Euphrates, and 
northward to the confines of Syria. See Jos. 

“The land of Uz” is mentioned only in two other pas- 
sages of Scripture. Jeremiah in one passage (xxv, 20; 
Sept. OvZ, Vulg. A usitis) groups it with Egypt, Philistia, 
Edom, and Moab; and in another he appears either to 
identify it with a portion of Edom, or to affirm that 
some of the Edomites in his days inhabited Uz (Lam. 
iv, 21; Ov, Hus). These various statements show that 
Uz was closely connected with Edom, and thus in gen- 
eral corroborate the above position. See Ipum 2a. 

As to later opinions, Josephus says that Uz founded 
Trachonitis and Damascus (Ant. i, 6,4). The former 
province lies in Bashan, and extends as far south as 
Bostra. It may have formed part of the land of Uz. 
Jerome appears to identify Uz with Damascus and 
Trachonitis, following Josephus (Quest. in Gen. x, 25; 
comp. Onomast.s. v.“ Uz”). Bochart makes no less than 
three places of this name: 1. The Ghutah of Damascus, 
confounding the Arabic Ghutah with the Heb. 715, 
words which are altogether dissimilar; 2. The region 
of Ausitis, named from Uz, the son of Nahor (Gen. xxii, 
21); 3. Uz of Edom, the land of the patriarch Job (Opera, 
1,80). There seems to be no sufficient authority for this 
threefold division. The general opinion of Biblical ge- 
ographers and critics locates “the land of Uz” somewhere 
in Arabia Petrea. Whether the name of Uz survived 
to classical times is uncertain: a tribe named site 
(Atotrat) is mentioned by Ptolemy (v, 19, 2); this Bo- 
chart identifies with the Uz of Scripture by altering 
the reading into Avoirat (Phaleg, ii, 8); but, with the 
exception of the rendering in the Sept. (iv ywoq ry 
Avoirwt, Job i, 1; comp. xxxii, 2), there is nothing to 
justify such a change. Gesenius (7’hesaur. p. 1003) is 
satistied with the form Æsitæ as sufficiently correspond- 
ing to Uz, without any such change; as also Winer 
(Realw. s. v.) and most others. See Spanheim, Hist. 
Jobi, iv, 10 sq.; Buddei Hist. V. T. i, 370; Carpzov, In- 
trod, ii, 42; Müller, De Terra Jobi, in the Thes. Vet. Test. 
i, 540; Fries, in the Stud. u. Krit. 1854, vol. ii; and the 
commentaries on Job. See ARABIA. 


Uza, in Oriental mythology, was an idol of the an 
cient Arabians which Mohammed destroyed, ordering 
its priests to be strangled. 


U’zai [most U’zai] (Heb. Uzay’, “YIN, strong ; Sept. 
EvdZat v. r. Evé, Vulg. Ozi), the father of Palal, which 
latter was one of those who aided in the reconstruction 


of the walls of Jerusalem after the Captivity (Neh. iii, 
25). B.C. ante 446. 

U’zal (Heb. Uzal’, DIIN, perhaps separate; Sept. 
AiZnd and Aičńv, v.r. AtBndX and Aich; Vulg. Uzal 
and Huzal), the sixth named of the thirteen sons of 
woktan among the descendants of Shem (Gen. x, 27; 
1 Chron. i, 21). B.C. post 2400. See JOKTAN. 

Abraham Zakuth, a learned Jewish writer, states that 
Sanaa, the metropolis of Yemen, is by the Jews called 
Uzal (Bochart, Opera, i, 114); and in the Kamis, Azal 
(or Uzal) is said to be the ancient name of Sanaa (Goli- 
us, Lex. Arab. s. v.). This was still further confirmed 
by Niebuhr, who heard, when travelling in Yemen, the 
same statement made by Mohammedan natives (De- 
scription de l’A rabie, iii, 252). It was originally A wzdl 
({bn-K haldiin, ap. Caussin, Æssai, i, 40, note; Mardsid, 
8. v.; Gesen. Lez. 8. v.; Bunsen, Brbelwerk, etc.). The 
printed edition of the Mardsid writes the name Uzal, 
and says, “It is said that its name was Uzdl ; and when 
the Abyssinians arrived at it, and saw it to be beautiful, 
they said ‘San’a,’ which means beautiful: therefore it 
was called San’a.” The Hebrew name probably appears 
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in the Ausara (Avoapa or AvZapa) of Ptolemy (Geogr. 
vi, 7), and the Ausaritis of Pliny, a city of Arabia Felix, 
celebrated for its myrrh (Hist, Nut, xii, 36). See ETH- 
NOLOGY. 

Sanaa is situated in a mountainous region in the cen- 
tre of Yemen, about 150 miles from Aden and 100 from 
the coast of the Red Sea. Its commanding position, its 
strong fortifications, the number of its mosques and min- 
arets, and the size of its houses render it one of the 
most imposing cities in Arabia. It has a citadel on the 
site of a famous temple called Beit-Ghumdan, said to 
have been founded by Shurabil, which was razed by or- 
der of Othman. It is abundantly watered by mountain 
streams; and the gardens, orchards, and fields around it 
are said to rival in luxuriance and beauty the famous 
plain of Damascus. In the town of Sanaa there are 
still some 15,000 Jews, while in the various parts gf Ye- 
men their numbers are supposed to amount to 200,000. 
See Michaelis, Spicileg. ii, 164-175; Forster, Geogr. of 
Arabia, i, 148; Ritter, Erdkunde, xii, 815-840. See 
ARABIA. 

Ezekiel, in his description of Tyre, says, as rendered 
in the A. V.: “Dan and Javan going to and fro (Heb. 
Meiizdl, DIAN ; Sept. 2& "AonA; Vulg. Mosel), occupied 
in thy fairs; bright iron, cassia, and calamus were in 
thy market” (xxvii, 19). The structure of the passage 
unquestionably favors the translation, “ Dan, and Javan 
of Uzal TINY), conveyed to your markets wrought 
iron, cassia,” etc. There can be little doubt, therefore, 
that the prophet alludes to the great city of Yemen, the 
neighborhood of which is known to have been famous 
for its spices and perfumes. This view is strengthened 
by the fact that Javan occurs in the Kamus, and is said 
to be a town of Yemen. The expression Javan of Uzal 
is thus appropriate, for the latter was the name of the 
capital and of a district connected with it. The names 
Dedan, Arabia, Kedar, and Sheba, following immediate- 
ly in the prophetic narrative, indicate the country to 
which the eye of the sacred writer was directed. See 
JAVAN. 


Uz’za (Heb. Uzza’, X313, strength), the name of 
three Hebrews. See also Uzzan. 

1. (Sept. ’AZa; Vulg. Oza.) First named of the two 
sons of Ehud the Benjamite, born to him after the re- 
moval of his former children (1 Chron. viii, 7). B:C. 
ante 1612. See SHAHARALM. 

2. (Sept. ’OZa; Vulg. Aza.) Apparently the propri- 
etor of a garden in which Manasseh and Amon were 
buried (2 Kings xxi, 18, 26). B.C. ante 642. See be- 
low. 

3. (Sept. ’AZdav.r. AZw, AZi, etc.; Vulg. Aza.) The 
head of a family of Nethinim who returned from Baby- 
lon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 49; Neh. vii, 51). B.C. 
ante 586. 

UZZA, THE GARDEN oF (Heb. gan Uzzá, NIS 1; 
Sept. cjroc ‘O24 ; Vulg. hortus Aza), the spot in which 
Manasseh, king of Judah, and his son Amon, were both 
buried (2 Kings xxi, 18, 26). It was the garden attach- 
ed to Manasseh’s palace (ver. 18; 2 Chron. xxxiii, 20), 
and therefore presumably was in Jerusalem. The fact 
of its mention shows that it was not where the usual 
sepulchres of the kings were. Josephus (Ant. x, 3, 2) 
simply reiterates the statement of the Bible. It is in- 
geniously suggested by Cornelius à Lapide that the gar- 
den was so called from being on the spot at which Uz- 
zah died during the removal of the ark from Kirjath- 
jearim to Jerusalem, and which is known to have re- 
tained his name for long after the event (2 Sam. vi, 8). 
See ORED-EDoM. ‘Fhe scene of Uzzah’s death was it- 
self a threshing-floor (ver. 6), and the change of the 
word from this, géren, 573, into gan, 42, garden, would 
not be difficult or improbable. 

Bunsen (Bibelwerk, note on 2 Kings xxi, 18), on the 
strength of the mention of “ palaces” in the same para- 
graph with Ophel (A. V. “ forts”) in a denunciation of 
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Isaiah (xxxii, 14), asserts that a palace was situated 
in the Tyropeon valley at the foot of the Temple 
mount, and that this was in all probability the palace 
of Manasseh and the site of the Garden of Uzzah! 
See Uzzan. 

Uz’zah (Heb. Uzzah', M3, strength, i. q. Uzza, 
which in a few passages stands ‘instead of it; Sept. ’O0Za 
{and so Josephus] v. r.’Ačá; Vulg. Oza), the name of 
two Hebrews. 

1. A Merarite Levite, son of Shimei (q. v.) and father 
of Shimea (1 Chron. vi, 29 [Heb. 14]; A. V. “ Uzza”). 
B.C. ante 1043. For a refutation of some arbitrary hy- 
potheses of interpreters on this genealogy, see Keil ad 
doc. 

2. One of the sons of Abinadab, in whose house at 
Kirjath-jearim the ark rested for twenty years. In 2 
Sam. (vi, 3 in the A. V.; and in verses 6,7, 8 in the Heb. 
also) he is invariably called “ Uzzah ;” ‘but in 1 Chron. 
(xiii, 7, 9,11) as invariably “ Uzza.” The eldest son of 
Abinadab (1 Sam. vii, 1) seems to have been Eleazar, 
who was consecrated to look after the ark. Uzzah, 
probably, was the second, and Ahio (q. v.) the third. 
The latter two accompanied its removal when David 
first undertook to carry it to Jerusalem. B.C. 1043. 
Ahio apparently went before the cart—the new cart 
(1 Chron. xiii, 7)—on which the ark was placed, and 
Uzzah walked by its side. The procession, with all 
manner of music, advanced as far as a spot variously 
called “the threshing-floor” (ver. 9); “the threshing- 
floor of Chidon” (ibid.); “the threshing-floor of Na- 
chon” (2 Sam. vi, 6, Sept. ‘ Nachor”). At this point— 
perhaps slipping over the smooth rock—the oxen (Sept. 
“the calf”) stumbled (Sept. “overturned the ark”). 
Uzzah caught it to prevent its falling. He died imme- 
diately by the side of the ark. His death, by whatever 
means it was accomplished, was so sudden and awful 
that, in the sacred language of the Old Test., it is as- 
cribed directly to the divine anger. “The anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Uzzah, and God smote him 
there.” “For his error,” >wm-53, adds the Hebrew text, 
+¢ because he put his hand to the ark” (1 Chron. xiii, 10). 
Josephus (Ant. vii, 4,2) makes the sin to be because he 
touched the ark not being a priest (see below). But 
the narrative seems to imply that there was a rough, 
hasty handling of the sacred coffer. The event pro- 
duced a deep sensation. David, with a mixture of awe 

and resentment, was afraid to carry the ark farther; and 
the place, apparently changing its ancient name [see 
Uzza, GARDEN OF }, was henceforth called “ Perez-Uz- 
zah” (q. v.), the “breaking” or “disaster” of Uzzah (2 
Sam. vi, 8; 1 Chron. xiii, 11). See Davin. 

Josephus distinctly says that Uzzah was of a Leviti- 
cal family (Ant. vi, 1,4). It was because Abinadab, his 
father, was a Levite, no doubt, that the ark was taken 
into his house at Kirjath-jearim, as it was afterwards 
taken into the house of Obed-edom, the Gittite, for the 
same reason. Nor can it be very well understood how, 
if Abinadab was not a Levite, his son Eleazar should 
have been consecrated to take charge of the ark (1 Sam. 
vii, 2). It is possible that Abinadab (Sept. ’Apıvaðáß, 
Josephus, 'Apváðaßoç) was the same as Amminadab, 
spoken of in 1 Chron. xv, 10 as one of the chiefs of the 
Levites appointed by David to bring up the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom to Jerusalem. It is most rea- 
sonable to suppose that the person who had entertained 
the ark at Kirjath-jearim should have the honor of at- 
tending its coming-up afterwards from the house of 
. Obed-edom to Jerusalem; and Amminadab was a son 
of Uzziel, and therefore of the family of Kohath, who 

were the persons appointed to bear the ark (vi, 18; 
Numb. iv, 15). But they were forbidden to touch the 
‘ark. It was only a priest of Aaron’s family, i. e. of the 
high-priest’s family, that was allowed to touch the ark 
{ver. 5,15). The sin of Uzzah, therefore, was not, as 
commonly represented, that of a layman or an unor- 
_Gained person presuming to encroach upon the office of 

X.—X x 
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the ministry, but, if an irregularity at all in this re- 
spect, the sin of those who, being ministers, dare to ar- 
rogate to themselves powers and prerogatives which be- 
long only to higher officers.—Fairbairn. The whole 
proceeding was very disorderly, and contrary to the 
distinct and far from unmeaning regulations of the law, 
which prescribed that the ark should be carried on the 
shoulders of the Levites (Exod. xxv, 14), whereas here 
it was conveyed in a cart drawn by oxen. The ark 
ought to have been enveloped in its coverings, and thus 
wholly concealed before the Levites approached it; but 
it does not appear that any priest took part iu the mat- 
ter, and it would seem as if the ark was brought forth, 
exposed to the common gaze, in the same manner in 
which it had been brought back by the Philistines (1 
Sam. vi, 13-19). It was the duty of Uzzah, as a Levite, 
to have been acquainted with the proper course of pro- 
ceeding; he was therefore the person justly accountable 
for the neglect, and the judgment upon him seems to 
have been the most effectual course of insuring atten- 
tion to the proper course of proceeding, and of checking 
the growing disposition to treat the holy mysteries with 
undue familiarity. That it had this effect is expressly 
stated in 1 Chron. xv, 2,13. See ARK. 


Uz’zen-she’rah (Heb. Uzzen’ Sheérah’, 538 
MAN, ear |i. e. point] of Sherah; Sept. vioi Oca⸗ 
Tenpá; Vulg. Ozensera), a place in the vicinity of Beth- 
horon, founded or rebuilt by Sherah (q. v.), an Ephraim- 
itess (1 Chron. vii, 24). The name appears to indicate 
some salient feature of the surface or position. It has 
been thought to correspond with the present Beit Sira, 
which is shown in the maps of Van de Velde and Tob- 
ler as on the north side of the Wady Suleiman, about 
three miles south-west of Beitûr et-Tahta. It is men- 
tioned by Robinson (in the lists in Appendix to vol. iii 
of Bibl. Res. [1st ed. ], p. 120), and also by Tobler (Dritte 
Wanderung, p. 188). It is doubtful, however, if the 
boundary of Ephraim ever extended so far south, and 
hence perhaps we should prefer Beit Sirah, a village 
with two fountains in Wady Budrus, two and a half 
miles east of Beitûr el-Fohka; or if both these identifi- 
cations fail, possibly the modern village Suffa, in Wady 
Budrus, about one mile north-west of Beitûr et-Tahta 
(Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii, 250). 


Uz’zi (Heb. Uzzi’, “39, strong [or my strength, or 
contr. for Uzztah]; Sept. Očí, with occasional v. rr.; 
Vulg. Ozi or Azzi), the name of six Hebrews. 

1. First named of the six sons of Tola son of Issachar 
(1 Chron. vii, 2), and father of five sons who became 
military chiefs (ver. 3). B.C. post 1874. 

2. Second named of the five sons of Bela son of Ben- 
jamin, and, like the preceding one, chief warrior (1 
Chron. vii, 7). B.C. post 1874. 

3. A high-priest, son of Bukki and father of Zerahiah 
(1 Chron. vi, 5, 6, 51; Ezra vii, 4). B.C. cir. 1400. 
Josephus in one passage (Ant. v, 11, 5) gives his name 
and position correctly ("OZcc, Ozts); but in another 
(Ant, viii, 1, 3) he calls either him or his son Joatham 
CTwaSapoc). 

4. Son of Michri and father of Elah among the an- 
cestors of a Benjamite family in Jerusalem after the 
Exile (1 Chron. ix, 8). B.C. ante 536. 

5. Son of Bani, chief of the Levites at Jerusalem af- 
ter the Captivity (Neh. xi, 22). B.C. 536. 

6. A priest, head of the “course” of Jedaiah in the 
time of the high-priest Joiakim (Neh. xii, 19). B.C. 
cir. 500. He was probably the same with one of the 
priests who sang at the consecration of the new walls 
of Jerusalem (ver, 42). 


Uzzia (Heb. Uzziya’, XY, prob. for Uzziah 
[q v.]; Sept. ‘OZia; Vulg. Ozia), one of David's sub- 
ordinate warriors, called an “ Ashterathite” (q. v.), prob- 


ably as having come from Ashtaroth beyond the Jordan. 
B.C. 1053. See Davin. 


UZZIAH 


Uzzi’ah (Heb. Uzziyah’, MED, strength of Jehovah 
[but in the prolonged form Uzeiya'hu, WIND, except 
in 2 Kings xv, 18, 30; 1 Chron. vi, 24; Ezra x, 21; 
Neh. xi, 4; Hos. i, 1; Amos i, 1; Zech. xiv, 5]; Sept. 
usually 'Očiaç, but with many v. rr.; Vulg. Ozias or 
Azias), the name of five Hebrews. See also Uzzia. 

1. A Kohathite Levite, son of Uriel and father of 
Shaul among Samuel’s ancestors (1 Chron. vi, 24 [ Heb. 
19]). B.C. cir. 1515. He is apparently the same with 
AZARIAH (q. Vv.) the son of Joel and father of Zephaniah 
in the parallel list (ver. 36). 

2. The father of Jehonathan, David’s overseer of de- 
positories in kind (1 Chron. xxvii, 25). B.C. cir. 1053. 

3. The tenth king of the separate kingdom of Judah, 
B.C. 808-756. Like No. 1 above, he is sometimes called 
AZARIAH (q. v.) By Josephus (Ant. ix, 10, 3 sq.), and 
in the New Test. (Matt. i, 8,9), the name occurs in the 
same Greek form as in the Sept. ('OZiac). The date 
of the beginning of Uzziah's reign (2 Kings xv, 1) in 
the twenty-seventh year of Jeroboam II is reconciled 
by Usher and others with the statement that Uzziah’s 
father, Amaziah, whose whole reign was twenty-nine 
years only, came to the throne in the second vear of 
Joash (xiv, 1); and by the supposition that Jeroboam’s 
reign had two commencements, the first not mentioned 
in Scripture, on his association with his father, Joash, 
during the Syrian war, B.C. 835. Keil, after Capellus 
and Grotius, more violently supposes that the number 
¥3 is an error of the Hebrew copyists for 4°, 1°, or 0", 
so that instead of twenty-seventh of Jeroboam we ought 
to read thirteenth, fourteenth, etc. 

After the murder of Amaziah, his son Uzziah was 
chosen by the people to occupy the vacant throne, at 
the age of sixteen; and for the greater part of his reign 
of fifty-two years he lived in the fear of God, and show- 
ed himself a wise, active, and pious ruler. He began 
his reign by a successful expedition against his father’s 
enemies, the Edomites, who had revolted from Judah in 
Jehoram’s time, eighty years before, and penetrated as 
far as the head of the Gulf of Akaba, where he took 
the important place of Elath, fortified it, and probably 
established it as a mart for foreign commerce, which 
Jehoshaphat had failed to do. This success is recorded 
in 2 Kings (xiv, 22), but from 2 Chron. (xxvi, 1, etc.) 
we learn much more. Uzziah waged other victorious 
wars in the South, especially against the Mehunim 
(q. v.), or people of Maan, and the Arabs of Gurbaal. A 
fortified town named Maan still exists in Arabia Pe- 
trea, south of the Dead Sea. The situation of Gurbaal 
(q. v.) is unknown. (For conjectures more or less prob- 
able, see Ewald, Gesch. i, 321.) Such enemies would 
hardly maintain a long resistance after the defeat of so 
formidable a tribe as the Edomites, Towards the west, 
Uzziah fought with equal success against the Philis- 
tines, levelled to the ground the walls of Gath, Jabneh, 
and Ashdod, and founded new fortified cities in the 
Philistine territory. Nor was he less vigorous in de- 
fensive than offensive operations. He strengthened the 
walls of Jerusalem at their weakest points, furnished 
them with formidable engines of war, and equipped an 
army of 307,500 men with the best inventions of mili- 
tary art. He was also a great patron of agriculture, 
dug wells, built towers in the wilderness for the pro- 
tection of the flocks, and cultivated rich vineyards and 
arable land on his own account. He never deserted the 
worship of the true God, and was much influenced by 
Zechariah, a prophet who is only mentioned in connec- 
tion with him (2 Chron. xxvi, 5); for, as he probably 
died before Uzziah, he is thought not to have been the 
same as the Zechariah of Isa. vili,2. So the southern 
kingdom was raised to a condition of prosperity which 
it had not known since the death of Solomon; and as 
the power of Israel was gradually falling away in the 
latter period of Jehu’s dynasty, that of Judah extended 
itself over the Ammonites and Mvabites, and other tribes 
beyond Jordan, from whom Uzziah exacted tribute. See 
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2 Chron. xxvi, 8, and Isa. xvi, 1-5, from which it would 
appear that the annual tribute of sheep (2 Kings iii, 4) 
was revived either during this reign or soon after. 

The end of Uzziah was less prosperous than his be- 
ginning. Elated with his splendid career, he deter- 
mined to burn incense on the altar of God, but was op- 
posed by the high-priest Azariah and eighty others. 
(See Exod. xxx, 7,8; Numb. xvi, 40; xviii, 7.) The 
king was enraged at their resistance, and, as he pressed 
forward with his censer, was suddenly smitten with lep- 
rosy, a disease which, according to Gerlach (ad loc.), is 
often brought out by violent excitement. In 2 Kings 
xv, 5 we are merely told that “the Lord smote the king, 
so that he was a leper unto the day of his death, and 
dwelt in a several house ;” but his invasion of the priest- 
ly office is not specified. ‘This catastrophe compelled 
Uzziah to reside outside the city, so that the kingdom 
was administered till his death by his son Jotham as 
regent. Uzziah was buried “ with his fathers,” yet ap- 
parently not actually in the royal sepulchres (2 Chron. 
xxvi, 23). During his reign an earthquake (q. v.) oc- 
curred, which, though not mentioned in the historical 
books, was apparently very serious in its consequences, 
for it is alluded to as a chronological epoch by Amos 
(i, 1), and mentioned in Zech. xiv, 5 as a convulsion 
from which the people “fled.” Josephus (Ant. ix, 10, 
4) connects it with Uzziah’s sacrilegious attempt to of- 
fer incense, and this is likely, as it agrees with other 
chronological data. See Amos. 

The first six chapters of Isaiah’s prophecies belong to 
this reign, and we are told (2 Chron. xxvi, 22) that a 
full account of it was written by that prophet. Some 
notices of the state of Judah at this time may also be 
obtained from the contemporary prophets Hosea and 
Amos, though both of these labored more particularly 
in Israel. We gather from their writings (Hos. iv, 15; 
vi, 11; Amos vi, 1), as well as from the early chapters 
of Isaiah, that though the condition of the southern 
kingdom was far superior, morally and religiously, to 
that of the northern, yet that it was by no means free 
from the vices which are apt to accompany wealth and 
prosperity. At the same time, Hosea conceives bright 
hopes of the blessings which were to arise from it; and 
though doubtless these hopes pointed to something far 
higher than the brilliancy of Uzziah’s administration, 
and though the return of the Israelites to “ David their 
king” can only be adequately explained of Christ’s king- 
dom, yet the pruphet, in contemplating the condition of 
Judah at this time, was plainly cheered by the thought 
that there God was really honored, and his worship vis- 
ibly maintained, and that therefore with it was bound 
up every hope that his promises to his people would at 
last be fulfilled (Hos. i, 7; iii,3). It is to be observed, 
with reference to the general character of Uzziah’s 
reign, that the writer of the second book of Chronicles 
distinctly states that his lawless attempt to burn incense 
was the only exception to the excellence of his admin- 
istration (2 Chron, xxvii, 2). See JuDAH, KINGDOM 
OF. 

4. Son of Zechariah and father of Athaiah, the last 
a descendant of Perez the son of Judah resident in Je- 
rusalem after the Exile (Neh. xi, 4). B.C. ante 536. 

5. A priest of the “sons” of Harim who renounced 
his Gentile wife married after the return from Babylon 
(Ezra x, 21). B.C. 458. 


Uzzi’el [some Uz’ziel] (Heb: Uzziel’, DRUT, my 
strength is God, or perh. simply strength of God= Uzziah 
[q. v.]; Sept. ’OZimA or Oče, with some v. rr.; Vulg. 
Oziel), the name of six Hebrews. 

1. Third named of the five sons of Bela son of Ben- 
jamin, heads of valiant families (1 Chron, vii, 7). BG 
post 1874. 

2. Last named of the four sons of Kohath (Exod. vi, 
18; 1 Chron. vi, 2), also father of four sons (Exod. Y, 
22; 1 Chron. xxiii, 12, 20; xxiv, 24), and uncle of 
Aaron (Lev. x, 4). B.C. ante 1658. His descenuants 


UZZIELITE 


were called after him (Numb. iii, 19, 27; 1 Chron. 
xxvi, 23), Elizaphan being their chief in Moses’ time 
(Numb. iii, 30), and Amminadab in David’s (1 Chron. 
xv, 10). 

3. Third named of the fourteen “sons” of Heman 
appointed by David as Levitical musicians (1 Chron. 
xxv, 4); the same with AZAREEL (q. v.) the head of the 
eleventh band of orchestral performers (ver. 18). 

4. Second named of the two sons of Jeduthun among 
the Levites, who, in the days of king Hezekiah, took 


an active part in cleansing and sanctifying the Temple | 


after all the pollutions introduced by Ahaz (2 Chron. 
xxix, 14), B.C. 726. 

5. Last named of the four “sons” of Ishi, Simeonitish 
chieftains who, after the successful expedition of the 
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tribe to the valley of Gedor, went at the head of tive 
hundred men, in the days of Hezekiah, to Mount Seir, 
and smote the remnant of the Amalekites who had 
survived the previous slaughter of Saul and David, and 
took possession of their country, and dwelt there “unto 
this day” (1 Chron. iv, 42). B.C. cir. 712. 

6. A “son of Hashaiah, of the goldsmiths,” who re- 


| paired part of the walls of Jerusalem after the Captivity 
i (Neh. iii, 8). 


B.C. 446. 

Uzzi’elite (Heb. Uzzieli’, “98539, with the art., 
a patronymic; Sept. ’OZi7A; Vulg. Ozielites or Oziheli- 
tes), the family designation (Numb. iii, 27; 1 Chron. 
xxvi, 23) of the descendants of Uzziel (q. v.) the Levite. 
In David’s time they numbered 112 adult males (xv, 10). 


vV. 


Vacant See, the territory under the control of a 
bishop which has become vacant by the death or ces- 
sion of the episcopal head. In the ancient African 
Church it was under the control of an inventor or inter- 
cessor (q. V.), who was required to fill the vacancy 
within one year or give place to another. But by the 
25th canon of the General Council of Chalcedon (q. v.) 
the metropolitan was required to fill the vacant see 
within three months, if possible, under pain of ecclesi- 
astical censure. It devolved upon the metropolitans 
to care for these sees during the vacancy, but the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon provided that the revenues should 
be cared for by the @conomus, or steward of the 
Church. See Bingham, Christ. Antig. bk. ii, ch. xi; 
XV; xvi. 


Vacant Sundays, in liturgical phrase, are the 
four Sundays after Ember weeks (q. v.) which have no 
proper office, owing to the protracted service of ordi- 
nation on the previous night; the Sunday between 
Christmas and Jan. 1, because preoccupied with an- 
other office; and the fourth Sunday in Advent, because 
the pope gave himself to almsgiving, as on Vacant Sat- 
urday, the day before Palm-Sunday. 


Vacantivi (Grecized BaxayriBor) is a name ap- 
plied to wandering clergymen, in ancient times, who 
deserted their own churches and would fix on no other, 
but wandered about from place to place. Such persons, 
having neither letters dismissory nor letters commen- 
datory, and to be suspected either as deserters or as 
persons guilty of some misdemeanor who fled from ec- 
clesiastical censure, were not allowed by the laws of 
the Church to be admitted either to ecclesiastical or 
lay communion. So strict were the laws of the ancient 
Church in reference to the inferior clergy that they 
might not, upon any account, remove from the Church 
to which they were first appointed without the con- 
sent of the bishop who ordained them. See Bingham, 
Christ. Antiq. bk. vi, ch. iv. See VAGANTES, 


Vacation, in clerical phrase, is the time from the 
death, resignation, or removal in any other way, of a 
bishop or other ecclesiastical officer, until the office is 
filled by another person; also the season of rest given 
to a minister during some part of the vear. 


VACATION or a BENEFICE is the act of making 
vacant a rectory, vicarage, or other ecclesiastical bene- 


fice by the death, resignation, or deprivation of its legal | 


holder. 
VACATION or A BISHOPRIC. See VACANT SEES. 


Waccaro, Andrea, an Italian painter who was 
born at Naples in 1598. He studied with Massimo 
Stanzioni, after whose death he was considered the 
ablest artist of the Neapolitan school, and was without 
a rival until the return of Luca Giordano from Rome 
with a new style. In the contest for the large altar- 
piece in the new church of Santa Maria dei Pianti, rep- 
resenting the Virgin liberating the city from pestilence, 


Vaccaro was successful. But Giordano soon carried all 
before him in art, and Vaccaro, attempting to compete 
with him in fresco, which he had not studied in his 
youth, lost his reputation. One of his best works is a 
Holy Family, at Naples. He died at Naples in 1670. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8 v. 


Vaccaro, Domenico Antonio, an Italian sculp- 
tor and architect, born at Naples in 1680. After receiv- 
ing a good education he studied architecture, and attain- 
ed considerable eminence. His principal works are, at 
Naples, the church called Di Monte Calvino, the Teatro 
Nuovo, the Church of San Michele Arcangelo, and oth- 
er buildings; in other parts of Italy, the Tarcia Palace, 
at Portici; the Church of San Giovanni, at Capua, and 
others. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 
S. V. 


Vaccary (Lat. vacca, “a cow”), an old monastic 
term for a cow-house. 


Vach (Sanscrit, speech), another name of Savaswati 
(q. v.), the wife, or female energy, of the Hindû god 
Brahma. 


Vachaspâti (Sanscrit, vach, “speech,” and pati, 
“ lord”), in Hindi mythology, is one of the usual names 
of Vrihaspati (q. v.), the instructor of the gods, 


Vachery, a term frequently found in monastic in- 
ventories and domestic MSS., denoting a pen or enclos- 
ure for cows. 


Vaciina, in ancient Italian mythology, was a god- 
dess of agriculture, who was worshipped after harvest- 
ing time, and was honored by rest. 


Vade-mecum (Lat. vade, “ go,” and mecum, “ with 
me”), a book of prayers which a person carries with him 
as a constant companion. 


Vaeck, ALARDUS, a Lutheran theologian of the 17th 
century, is the author of Tractatus de Principio Prime 
Theologie Jesuitice :—De Judice Controversiarum :— 
Contra Pontificios de Reducenda Unione Ecclesiastica. 
See Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lerikon,s,v. (B. P.) 


Vaga, PIERINO DEL, an Italian artist, was born at a 
small village near Florence in 1500.* His true name was 
Pietro Buonnacorst, but he was called by the above name 
after Del Vaga, one of his instructors, who led him to 
Rome, and introduced him into the school of Raphael. 
At an early age he was employed to assist in the decora- 
tions of the Vatican (q. v.), executing a number of the 
finest frescos from the designs‘of Raphael. One of the 
earliest works of his own design and execution was the 
Creation of Eve, in the Church of San Marcello, which 
i Lanzi pronounces a “most finished performance.” He 
| fled from Italy at the sacking of Rome by the Spaniards 

in 1527, and in 1528 arrived, in a state of distress, at 
Genoa, where he was employed by prince Doria in deco- 
rating his magnificent palace. It was here that he 
achieved his greatest distinction. He executed many 
works in Lucca, Pisa, Genoa, and elsewhere. Late in 


life he returned to Rome, where he was much employed 
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by the pope, Paul III, who gave him an annuity of three 
hundred ducats, About 1543 he undertook the direc- 
tion of the paintings for the Sala Regia [see VATICAN], 
but before the completion of this work he died, in 1547. 
See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Vagantes (CLERIc1), or Vagi. This title was, 
in the language of the ancient canon law, applied to 
clergvmen who were not employed in and supported by 
a detinite office in the Church. Such “acephalous,” 
wandering clergymen were at times very numerous, es- 
pecially in countries which were not fully converted to 
Christianity. It was not .always possible to assign a 
definite parish to the missionary who was sent forth to 
labor among a heathen population. But the Vagantes 
were found also in Christian lands. Sometimes they 
were persons ordained in order to do missionary work 
whom persecution or fear had compelled to return; and 
often they were impostors who had fraudulently se- 
cured ordination at the hands of some careless prelate. 
This class of persons was always disposed to traffic with 
its ministerial functions, not only in the way of assist- 
ing regularly inducted clergymen in their work, for pay, 
but also, and much more frequently, by accepting ser- 
vice as chaplains in the retinue of nobles, and stooping 
to the performance of the most menial and degrading 
offices. Decrees against such clergymen were issued, in 
occasional instances, as early as the 4th and 5th centu- 
ries, The Council of Chalcedon positively prohibited 
the ordinatio absoluta 8. vaga (can. 6, yeporovety dro- 
Aúrwç), and the older canons enforced the principle 
“Ne quis vage ordinetur.” Complaints against the 
Vagantes became especially numerous in the Carlovingi- 
an period, and were often renewed. See the Capitula- 
ries of 789 and 794 by Charlemagne, and comp. Concil. 
Mogunt. An. 847, and C. Ticinense, An. 850, in Mansi, 
Concil. xiv, 906, 938; Agobard of Lyons, De Privilegio et 
Jure Sacerdotii; the Vita of Godehard of Hildesheim, 
iv, 26; Gerhoh of Reichersberg, Liber de Corruptu 
Eccles. in Baluz, Miscellan. v, 89 sq., and Tractat. 
adv. Simoniucos, in Marténe and Durand, Thes. Nov. 
Anecdot. v, 1459 sq. Bishops in the Church of Rome 
are forbidden to confer superior orders on a clergyman 
who has no definite titulus beneficii, on penalty of be- 
coming personally responsible for his support (c. 4 et 
16, x, De Prœb. et Dignit. iii, 5; Conc. Trid. Sess. xxiii, 
c. 23, De Ref.). The Vagantes may now be considered 
as having ceased to exist in that Church. See Bing- 
ham, Orig. Eccl. ii, 387 sq. ; Planck, Gesch. d. christl. Ge- 
selischafisverf. i, 375; ii, 100 sq.; Neander, Church Hist. 
vol. ii; Du Cange, Glossar. Med, et Inf. Latinit, vi, 1392; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop.s.v. See VACANTIVI. 


Vagnucci, FRANCEsco, an Italian painter, was a 
native of Assisi, where he flourished in the first part of 
the 16th century. There are some of his works in the 
churches of that city, which Lanzi says are “executed 
in the spirit of the old masters,” i. e. somewhat dry and 
hard. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 


Vagrants. See GYROVAGL 


Vagum Ministerium, a name applied to the 
minister who is ordained without any fixed congrega- 
tion of which to take the oversight. 


Vaiano (or Vajano), OrAzio (sometimes written 
Vaiant), an Italian painter, born at Florence about 1550. 
He resided a long time at Milan, where he executed 
many works for the churches and for individuals. See 
Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Vail. In the A.V. of the Holy Scriptures this 
orthography is found indiscriminately together with 
“veil,” both for the piece of female apparel and for the 
holy screen of the Tabernacle and Temple. In this art. 
we propose, for the sake of convenience, to consider the 
latter only, leaving the dress for the heading VEIL. 

The word exclusively and invariably employed for 
the “vail” between the holy and most holy places is 


M258, pardketh, a fem. gerundial form from TIM, fo 
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debar; and hence signifying separation, or screen. The 


Sept. renders it by carazvéracua, which is adopted in 
the New Test. (Matt. xxvii, 51; Mark xv, 38; Luke 
xxiii, 45; Heb. vi, 19; ix, 3; x, 20). Josephus em- 
ploys (Ant. iii, 6, 5) the corresponding Greek verb 
carareravyuuu. The Heb. term occurs in Exod. xxvi, 
31, 33, 35; xxvii, 21; xxx, 6; xxxv, 12; xxxvi, 35; 
xxxviii, 27; xxxix, 34; xl, 8, 21, 22, 26; Lev. iv, 6, 
17; xvi, 2, 12, 15; xxi, 23; xxiv, 2; Numb. iv, 5; 
xviii, 7; 1 Chron. iii, 14. 

We learn from these passages (especially Exod. xxvi, 
31) that the screen in question was a heavy piece of 
cloth, composed of white linen striped across with 
woollen threads of “ blue, purple, and scarlet,” either in a 
triple strand or more probably in alternate bands, and 
further ornamented with figures of cherubim, embroid- 
ered apparently with the needle, on one or both sides, 
with gold thread. This was suspended by means of 
silver hooks and rods upon the top of the pillars placed 
for that purpose in the Tabernacle, and doubtless like- 
wise in the Temple. In the Herodian structure, as we 
learn from the Talmudists, the vail was double, and of 
very great thickness, so as to hang vertically by its own 
weight, and impenetrably close the interior from view. 
It was this piece of tapestry that was rent by the earth- 
quake at Christ’s crucifixion (Matt. xxvii, 51, and paral- 
lels) to signify, no doubt, that the way of access to God 
was then opened to all (see the monographs on the 
event in Volbeding, Index Programmatum, p. 65). This 
explanation corresponds with the apostle’s key to the 
symbolism of the vail, which he says represented our 
Lord’s human flesh torn by the atonement (Heb. x, 20). 
See Braschius, De Velis Tabernaculi et Templi (Vitemb. 
1718). See TABERNACLE; TEMPLE. 


Vail, Edward J., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in 1811. He entered the New York University, 
and after finishing the course graduated in’ 1841. He 
svon after entered the Union Theological Seminary, and 
graduated in 1844. In 1845 he became a stated supply 
in the Church at Oriskany, N. Y., where he was or- 
dained. After remaining a year at this place, he re- 
moved to Brooklyn, N. Y., where he was without charge 
until 1847, when he was called to supply the pulpit of 
the Church at Jamesville, N. Y. In 1848 he was called 
to the pastorate of the Church in Babylon, L. I. He 
remained in this charge until 1851, when he accepted a 
call to Uniontown, Cal., where he remained three years, 
and removed to San Francisco, and was without charge 
three years. He was then called to Crescent City, and 
supplied the pulpit four years, when he returned to San 
Francisco, and died Nov. 22, 1876. (W.P.S.) 


Vail, Solomon T., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in 1814, in Saratoga County, N. Y. He 
was converted in 1845; received on trial by the Iowa 
Conference in 1849; and after serving at Anamosa and 
Big Woods missions, he was, in 1851, admitted into full 
connection, ordained deacon, and reappointed to Big 
Woods mission, where he died, July 28, 1852. Mr. Vail 
was intellectual, pious, and a young man of great prom- 
ise. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1852, p. 127. 
Vaill. Joseph (1), a Congregational minister, was 
born at Litchfield, Conn., July 14,1751. He graduated 
with honor at Dartmouth College in 1778; studied theol- 
ogy privately; was licensed to preach by Litchfield Asso- 
ciation in May, 1779; and ordained pastor of the Church 
in Hadlyme, Conn., Feb. 9, 1780, in which relation he 
continued fifty-nine years. He died Nov. 21, 1838. 
He was a good scholar, an excellent preacher, and dis- 
tinguished for conscientiousness and untiring devoted- 
ness to his work. Besides frequent contributions to 
periodicals, he published a poem entitled Noah’s Flood 
(1796) :—another poem entitled An Address to a Deist:— 
and an Ordination Sermon (1814). See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 26, note. 

Vaill, Joseph (2), D.D., a minister of the Con- 
gregational Church, son of the preceding, was bom 
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at Hadlyme, Conn., July 28, 1790. He graduated from 
Yale College in 1811, and immediately began to teach. 
For six months he was principal of Morris Academy 
in Litchfield, Conn., and for the same period had 
charge of a high-school in Salisbury, Conn. Mean- 
while he was studying theology. His first pastorate 
was in Brimfield, Conn., where he was ordained and 
installed Feb. 2, 1814. In 1834 he accepted a call to 
the Second Church of Portland, Me., where he was in- 
stalled Oct.15. About this time Amherst College was 
pecuniarily involved, and it was necessary to appoint 
some one to collect funds in aid of it. Mr. Vaill was 
unanimously chosen. For a long time he had been a 
trustee of the institution, At this time (1841) he was 
again pastor at Brimfield, having returned to that 
charge in 1837, and was loath to accept the agency, 
but finally consented and removed to Somers, Conn., 
where he resided nine and a half years, and served the 
Church there as pastor. At the age of sixty-four he left 
Somers and settled as pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church in Palmer, Mass., and he remained in 
this pastorate until Oct. 13, 1867, nearly thirteen years. 
His published sermons, addresses, etc., were about ten 
in number. His manner in preaching was energetic, 
and he employed gesture and emphasis effectively. In 
Brimtield and Somers he was chairman of the school 
committee. For nearly forty years he was a trustee of 
Monson Academy. While in Portland, he belonged to 
corporations of Bangor Theological Seminary and of 
Gorham Academy. ‘The last year of his life he was 
elected to the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
and was named a member of the joint committee on 
the License Law, before which he read a paper on the 
subject. He died at Palmer, Feb. 21,1869. See Cong. 
Quaur. 1870, p. 1. 


Vaill, William Fowler, a Congregational min- 
ister, the son of Rev. Joseph and the father of the Rev. 
Thomas Scott Vaill, was born at Hadlyme, Conn., June 
7, 1783. He was prepared for college by his father, and, 
mainly by bis own exertions, supported himself at Yale 
College, where he graduated in 1806. He studied the- 
ology with Rev. Asahel Hooker, was licensed to preach 
in 1808, and for twelve years was pastor at North Guil- 
ford, Conn. In 1820 he was appointed by the United 
Foreign Missionary Society superintendent of a mission 
among the Osage Indians, then occupying the Arkansas 
country, where, amid trials and hardship, hope and fear, 
he labored fuurteen years, or until the abandonment of 
the mission on account of the removal of the Indians 
farther west. He returned to New England, where he 
preached in various places, until he accepted a commis- 
sion from the Home Missionary Society of Connecticut 
as missionary to Illinois. He at once went to Wethers- 
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from it in the arrangement of its topics, and in its doc- 
trine of atomic individualities, or viseshas, from which 
the name is derived. Kanada (kana, minute, and ada, 
eating) is the reputed founder of the school, although 
nothing is known as to his history or date. He ar- 
ranges the subject-matter of his works under six padar- 
thas, or topics, as follows: (1) substance, (2) quality, (3) 
action, (4) generality, (5) atomic individuality, and (6) 
coinherence. Later writers of the school add to these 
a seventh, viz. non-existence. According to this sys- 
tem, understanding is the quality of soul, and the instru- 
ments of right notion (knowledge from the contact of 
sense with its object, and inference) are treated of under 
the head of buddhi, or understanding. See Bibliotheca 
Indica (Calcutta, 1850); Colebrooke, Miscell. Essays 
(Lond. 1837), vol. i; Miller [Max], in Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenl. Gesellschaft. 

Vaishnavas is the name of one of the three great 
divisions of Hindf sects, designating the worshippers 
of Vishnu, from which the word is derived. The com- 
mon link of all the sects comprised under this name is 
their belief in the supremacy of Vishnu over the gods 
Brahma and Siva. Their difference consists in the 
character which they assign to this supremacy, and to 
the god Vishnu himself, in their religious and other 
practices, and in their sectarian marks. The following 
are some of the principal sects of the Vaishnavas: 

1. The Ramanujas, or Sri Vuishnavas, or Sri Sam- 
pradayins, who derive their origin from Ramanuja, 
a celebrated reformer, native of Perumbur, in the south 
of India. He was born about the middle of the 12th 
century, and is considered by his followers as an incar- 
nation of Sesha, the serpent of Vishnu. The most strik- 
ing peculiarity of this sect is the preparation as well as 
the scrupulous privacy of their meals; for should the 
meal, during its preparation, or while they are eating, 
attract even the looks of a stranger, the operation is in- 
stantly stopped, and the viands buried in the ground. 
The marks by which they are distinguished from other 
sects are two perpendicular lines drawn with white 
earth from the root of the hair to the commencement 
of each eyebrow, and a transverse streak connecting 
them across the root of the nose; in the centre is a 
perpendicular streak of red, made with red sanders, be- 
sides other marks painted on the breast and arms. 

2. The Ramanandus, or Ramavats, who derive their 
name from Ramananda, a descendant by discipleship 
from Ramanuja, who probably lived about the close of 
the 14th century. They are by far the most numerous 
class of sectaries in Gangetic India, especially in the 
district of Agra, where they constitute seven tenths of 
the ascetic population. They belong chiefly to the 
poorer and inferior classes, with the exception of the 
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for twenty-seven vears he made his headquarters for 
constant and faithful missionary toil. He died with 
the harness on at Wetherstield, Feb. 24, 1865. Mr. Vaill 
loved his work intensely, and his ardent piety carried 
him forward iu it in labors most exhausting. See Cong. 
Quar. 1865, p. 422. 

Vaillant, WALLERANT, a Flemish painter and en- 
graver, who was born at Lisle in 1623, and died at Am- 
sterdam in 1677, is the author of several prints of sacred 
subjects from various masters, for which see Spooner, 
Hist. Dict. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Vainglory. See Vaniry. 

Vairagis is a Hind term denoting persons devoid 
of passion, and applied to all religious mendicants who 
profess to have separated themselves from the interests 
and emotions of the world. It is used in particular to 
designate the mendicant Vatshnavus (q. v.) of the Ra- 
mananda class. 

Vaiseshika is the name of one of the two great 
divisions of the Nyaya school of Hindû philosophy, 
agreeing with the Nyaya itself in its analytical method 
of treating the subjects of human research, but differing 


difference between them and the Ramanujas consists in 
the fact that Ramananda abolished the distinction of 
caste among the religious orders, and taught that one 
who quitted the ties of nature and religion shook off all 
personal distinction. 

3. The Kabir Panthis, founded by Kabir, the most 
celebrated of the twelve disciples of Ramananda, be- 
longing, therefure, to the end of the 14th century. They 
believe in one God, the creator of the world, but in op- 
position to the Vedanta (q. v), they assert that he has 
a body formed of the five elements of matter, and a 
mind endowed with the three gunas, or qualities; he is 
eternal and free from the defects of human nature, but 
in other respects does not differ from man. The pure 
man is his living resemblance, and after death becomes 
his equal and associate. They have no peculiar mode 
of dress, and the sectarian marks are not considered im- 
portant, though worn by some. 

4. The Vallubhacharyas, or Rudra Sampradayins, 
founded by Vallabha Swamin, or Vallabha Acharya, 
born in 1479. The principles of the sect, as laid down 
by Vallabha, are as follows: (1l) To secure the firm 
support of Vallabhacharya; (2) To exercise chiefly the 
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worship of: Krishna (incarnation of Vishnu); (3) To 
forsake the sense of Vaidik opinion, and be a suppliant 
to Krishna; (4) To sing praises with feelings of humil- 
ity; (5) To believe that Vallabha is a Gopi, or mistress 
of Krishna; (6) To swell the heart with the name 
Krishna; (7) To forsake his commands not for a mo- 
ment; (8) To put faith in his words and doings; (9) 
To adopt the society of the good, knowing them divine ; 
and (10) To see not the faults, but speak the truth. 
They are very ignorant and superstitious. 

5. The Madhwacharyas, or Brahma Sampradayins, 
founded by a Brahmin named Madhwacharya, who was 
born in 1199. The distinguishing doctrine of this sect 
is the identification of Vishnu with the Supreme Soul as 
the pre-existent cause of the universe; and this prime- 
val Vishnu they affirm to be endowed with real attri- 
butes, and, although indefinable, to be most excellent 
and independent. There is also a dependent principle, 
a living soul dependent on the Supreme. They deny 
the absorption of the human soul into the universal 
spirit, and the loss of independent existence after death. 

6. The Vaishnavus of Bengal, founded by Chaitanya, 
who was born at Nadiya in 1485. The most impor- 
tant innovation of this sect, in respect to doctrine, is the 
dogma of bhakti, or faith, which they declare to be in- 
finitely more efficacious than abstraction, than knowl- 
edge of the Divine nature, than the subjugation of the 
passions, or anything deemed most meritorious, The 
bhakti, or faith, comprehends five stages: quietism, as 
that of sages; servitude, which every votary takes upon 
himself; friendship for the Deity ; tender affection for 
the Deity, of the same nature as love of parents for their 
children; and the highest degree of affection, such pas- 
sionate attachment as the Gopis felt for their beloved 
Krishna. 

Besides these, there are many other sects of less impor- 
tance. Those enumerated above are divided into smaller 
sects or divisions. See Wilson, Sketch of the Relig. Sects 
of the Hindis, in Works (Lond. 1862), vol. i; Karsandas 
Mulji, History of the Sect of the Mahaqjas (ibid. 1865). 

Vaishya is one of the Hindd castes said to have 
sprung from the thigh of Brahma. They are the pro- 
ductive capitalists, and their duties are to keep cattle, 
carry on trade, lend on interest, cultivate the soil, and 
turn their attention to every description of practical 
knowledge. See INDIAN CASTE. 

Vaison, Councit oF (Concilium Vasense). Vaison 
is a village of France, in Vauclure, fifteen miles north- 
east of Orange, on the Ouveze. Two ecclesiastical coun- 
cils were held there, as follows: 

I. Was held Nov. 13, 442, under the bishop Auspicius. 
Nectarius, bishop of Vienne, was present, and publicly 
maintained that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are but 
one nature, one power, one divinity and virtue. Ten 
canons were published. 


1. Declares that it shall not be necessary to examine 
the Gallican bishops before receiving them to commun- 
ion, but that it shall be enough to be assured that they 
are not excommunicated. 

2. Declares that the offerings of penitents dying sud- 
— without receiving the communion may neverthe- 
less be received, and that mention is to be made of their 
names at the altars. It permits them burial. 

3. Ordera priests and deacons to receive the holy chrism 
at Easter from their own bishops. 

6. Forbids all intimacy with the enemies of religion. 

9 and 10. Are for the protection of the reputation of 
nore who, out of charity, take charge of deserted chil- 

ren. 


See Mansi, Concil. iii, 1456. 

II. Was held Nov. 5, 529. Twelve bishops attended, 
among whom were St. Cesarius of Arles, who presided. 
Five canons were published. 


1. Enjoins that parish priests shall receive into their 
houses young readers (being single), according to the 
excellent custom in Italy; that they shall provide for 
them, and teach them to chant the Psalms, and make 
them read and study the Holy Scriptures. 

2. Declares that a priest may preach in his own parish, 
but that when he is ill, the deacons shall read the Homi- 
lies of the fathers, 
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3. Orders the frequent repetition of the Kyrie Eleison 
at matins, mass, and vespers: and that the Sanctus be 
sung three times at mass even in Lent, and in masses for 
the dead. 

4. Orders that mention be made of the pope at every 
mass. 

5. Orders that the verse “ As it was in the beginning,”’ 
etc., shall be chanted after the Gloria Patri. 


See Mansi, Concil. iv, 1679. 

Vajez’atha [some Vajeza’tha] (Heb. Vayezatha’, 
RM, prob. from Pers. vayu, “wind,” and zatha, 
“ strong ;” Sept. ZaBuSaiog, v. r. ZaBovyada and Za- 
BovdecSav; Vulg. Jezatha), last named of the ten sons 


of Haman slain by the Jews atsShushan (Esth. ix, 9). 
B.C. 474, 


Val, ANDRÉ pu, a French theologian, was born 
Jan. 18, 1564, at Pontoise. In 1594 he was made doc- 
tor of theology at the Sorbonne, and died Sept. 9, 
1638, as general - superior of the Carmelite Order at 
Paris. He wrote, De Suprema Romani Pontificis in 
Ecclesiam Potestate Disputatio :—Elenchus Libelli de Ec- 
clestustica et Politica Potestate :—Commentarii in Pri- 
mam Secunde Partis et Secundam Secunde Partis 
Summe D. Thome. See Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehr- 
ten-Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Litera- 
tur,i,671. (B. P.) 


Valadon, le Pere ZACHARIE, a French Capuchin 
and missionary, was born about 1680. He labored in 
Asia Minor, but is especially noted for his devotion to 
the suffering people during the plague at Marseilles. 
He died in 1746. See Michaud, Biographie Universelle 
(Paris, 1843-66). 


Valckenaer, Lopew1sxK Caspar, a Friesian philol- 
ogist, born at Leeuwarden in 1715. He studied at Fran- 
eker and Leyden; became co-rector of the gymnasium 
of Campen; professor of Greek at Franeker (1741); re- 
moved to Leyden as professor of the Greek language 
and antiquities, and died there, March 14, 1785. Among 
his works are, De Aristobulo Judæo :—Selecta e Scholiis 
L. C. Valckenarii in Libros quosdam N. T., published by 
Wassenbergh (Amst. 1815, 2 vols. 8vo). 


Valdes (Ital. Valdessv), Alfonso and Juan de, 
were twin brothers from the town of Cuenca, in Castile, 
and born about A.D. 1500, who in their early years be- 
came attached to the Castilian court, and, at a later day, 
sustained relations of some practical importance towards 
the Reformers of the 16th century and their work. 

1. ALFONSO accompanied the court, in 1520, to the 
coronation of the emperor Charles V at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, and thence to Worms. From the latter town he 
wrote letters to friends in Spain, in which he depre- 
cated the course which the pope had adopted towards 
Luther. He had just witnessed the burning of Luther's 
writings at Worms when he wrote. In 1524 Alfonso 
was an imperial secretary of state under the grand- 
chancellor Gattinara; and in 1527 he began an episto- 
lary correspondence with Erasmus, the great humanist, 
whose writings had shortly before been committed to 
the flames in Spain, and in whose defence he had been 
a most ardent advocate, as against. the fanatical mob of 
excited monks. In the same year (1527) occurred the 
storming of Rome and the capture of the pope by the 
imperial army under the constable Bourbon; and on 
this event Valdes composed a dialogue intended to set 
forth the sentiment of the court respecting the case 
The emperor could not deny his responsibility for the 
catastrophe, and his secretary accordingly proceeded to 
show that the pope himself had brought about the dev- 
astation of his capital by warlike agitations and disre- 
gard of the sanctity of his own word, and also by his re- 
fusal to be guided by the warning counsels of judicious 
friends or by the indications of Providence. This com- 
position excited considerable interest, and led the papal 
nuncio Castiglione to lodge a complaint against its au- 
thor with the emperor; but Valdes was safe under the 
protection of the chancellor, and suffered no harm. 
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In 1530 Valdes was present with the court at the 
Diet of Augsburg. The bearers of the famous Protest 
were recommended to him, among others, and found him 
inclined to promote harmony and friendliness above any 
of his associates. He met with Melancthon and dis- 
cussed the religious situation, and was unwearied in the 
work of judicious mediation between the heads of the 
contending parties, After the public reading of the Con- 
fession he prepared a translation for the emperor’s use 
(see Campeggio, in Limmer, Monum. Vatic. p. 45); and 
afterwards he labored zealously to furnish him with the 
fullest information which the Protestants could supply 
in behalf of their cause. He has, nevertheless, been sus- 
pected of hostility to the Reformation because he judged 
that the Confession was written in too harsh a tone, and 
yet more because he wrote the emperor’s letter of con- 
gratulation to the Romish Switzers (Brussels, Oct. 1531) 
on the occasion of their victory at Cappel over the 
Zwinglians; but, on the other hand, the nuncio Ale- 
ander complains (ibid. Dec. 30, 1531) that certain per- 
sons at court are practically in sympathy with Luther 
and desirous that his cause should succeed, and that 
they laud Erasmus to the skies only because they are 
not allowed to speak their thoughts respecting Luther. 
Among these courtiers Valdes was unquestionably the 
first, It would seem, however, that Valdes left the 
court in 1531, though he remained in the imperial ser- 
vice as late as 1533. He never returned to Spain, pos- 
sibly because he could not be there in safety. Francis- 
co Enzinas (q. v.) wrote to Melancthon in 1545, “If the 
excellent Alfonso Valdes had returned to Spain, even 
the emperor would have been unable to save him from 
the death which the monks, the satellites of the holy 
fathers, were preparing for him on account of his doc- 
trina and auctoritas.” The time and place of his death 
are thus far wholly unknown. 

On Alfonso Valdes, see Raumer, Gesch. Europa’s seit 
d. 15. Jahrh. i, 264, Docum. Inedit. para la Hist. de Es- 
paña, vol. xxiv; Müller, Hist. von d. Protestation u. A p- 
pellation, etc. (Jena, 1705), p. 18-190; Saubert, Wunder- 
werck d. Augspurg. Confession (Nuremb. 1631), p. 220, 
etc.; Jonas, in Niedner’s Zeitschrift, 1861, p. 630; Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 

2. JUAN (1) was, physically and intellectually, strik- 
ingly like his twin brother Alfonso; and, like him, he 
first came before the public with a dialogue, publish- 
ed anonymously and, at the same time, as his broth- 
er’s production—probably in 1529, His piece was en- 
titled A Dialogue between Mercury and Charon., It be- 
gins with the narration by Mercury of the emperor’s 
attempt to settle his quarrel with king Francis of France 
by a duel (see La Fuente, Hist. de España, xii, 497 sq.) ; 
but the narration is repeatedly interrupted by the in- 
troduction of newly deceased persons, who enter into 
the conversation, and through whom the whole obtains 
a political and religious character. The general corrup- 
tion of the Church is censured. The ignorance and im- 
morality of the clergy and the superstition of the peo- 
ple are plainly characterized, and the Scriptures and the 
grace of God are extolled above the adoration of relics 
and the Virgin Mary. Thæa use of force as a means of 

conversion is condemned. Part second of the work is 
chiefly political, and is a sort of Anti- Machiavel. 
The whole reveals the simplicity of a truly noble mind 
and the tact of a courtier. In 1531 Juan was at Rome, 
having come thither from Naples, and was engaged in 
the study of natural history. He planned a collection 
of Spanish proverbs, and wrote a Diálogo de la Lengua 
(2d ed. Madrid, 1860), which is highly commended by 
writers on the literature of Spain. His chief interest, 
however, centred in religious reform. For it he labored 
incessantly with tongue and pen, and in its interest he 
became the centre of an association of Christians who 
endeavored to lay the foundations of an independent 
kingdom of God without directly assaulting the Church 
of the State. 

In 1536 the emperor issued an edict at Naples which 
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forbade association with persons infected with or sus- 
pected of the Lutheran heresy, under pain of death and 
the confiscation of property. After the emperor’s de- 
parture, March 22, the viceroy forbade the preaching of 
Ochino (q. v.), though he was afterwards induced to 
permit its continuation to the end of Lent. But during 
this same Lenten period Valdes had a conversation with 
Giulia Gonzaga, the childless widow of Vespasian Co- 
lonna, duke of Traietto, who had been powerfully awak- 
ened under the preaching of Ochino; and he had the 
courage to commit the substance of their conversation 
to paper, under the title Alfabeto Christiano (ist ed. in 
Italian | Venice, 1546]; 2d ed. Italian, English, and Span- 
ish [ Lond. 1860 sq. ], consisting of only 150 copies for 
private distribution). In this dialogue he teaches that 
the law shows what we are to do, while the Gospel 
gives the Spirit by which to do it. He insists that the 
soul must choose between God and the world, and de- 
clares that persons whose outward life is entirely correct 
may need a reformation of the inward feelings and dis- 
positions, Christian perfection consists in loving God 
supremely and our neighbor as ourselves. Monks and 
non-monks have only so much of Christian perfection 
as they have of faith and love to God. As the fire can- 
not refrain from giving forth heat, so faith cannot avoid 
the performing of works of love. The soul may have 
full assurance of the forgiveness of sins and of,salvation 
in Christ. The evil of sin requires a radical cure, ap- 
plied at the seat of the disease, and cannot be overcome 
by any mere surface remedy. Giulia insists, however, 
upon rules by which to regulate the use of institutions 
of the Church, and Valdes responds that benefit may be 
derived from the adoration of the sacrament, from the 
reading of the Epistles and Gospels, and from the pray- 
ers in the mass; that masses ought to be heard except 
when they would interrupt works of charity; that the 
preaching of the Word should be humbly received. He 
discountenances the repetition of a given number of 
psalms and paternosters. Of confession he says that 
God does not forgive sins because of the confession, but 
because the sinner believes in Christ. The result was 
that Giulia entered the Franciscan convent of Santa Chi- 
ara, though she did not take the vows of the order nor 
exclude herself wholly from ‘society. 

It was perhaps in the same year (1536) that Valdes 
dedicated to the duchess Gonzaga his version of the 
Psalms, after the Hebrew (a work never published and 
now lost), and in the following year The Epistle to the 
Romans and The First Epistle to the Corinthians (ist ed. 
Geneva, 1556 sq.; 2d ed. 1856), which works reveal 
faithful research and sincere modesty in the author, and 
possess both scientific and practical value. Other works 
by Valdes have, almost without exception, been lost to 
posterity, the exception being Consideraziones Divinas, 
an Italian edition of which appeared in 1550 at Basle, 
and translations of which were made into Spanish, 
French, English, and Dutch during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

Juan Valdes was a theologian of the first rank in 
ability, though largely self-trained, and though he nev- 
er entered into orders. Sand, the editor of the Biblio- 
theca Antitrinitartorum (1684), places him at the head 
of his catalogue on the authority of a passage in a Uni- 
tarian publication of 1567, said to be cited from Valdes, 
but which certainly does not prove the charge of anti- 
trinitarianism; and very different sentiments are ex- 
pressed by Valdes in the Alfabeto Christ. p. 37, and the 
Commentary on First Corinthians, p. 281, etc. In his 
Consideraziones, No. 109, he confesses that the relation 
existing between the Father and the Son exceeds his 
comprehension. In personal intercourse Valdes pos- 
sessed extraordinary influence, especially among the no- 
bles, with whom his rank brought him into contact. 
His manners were polished, his conversation attractive, 
his entire bearing full of charm. Assisted by Peter 
Martyr (Vermigli) of Florence, the Augustinian abbot of 
St. Peter ad Aram at Naples, and by Ochino and others, 
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he was able to beget such enthusiasm for the study of 
the Bible that a contemporary Neapolitan writer states 
that certain tanners were in the constant habit of dis- 
cussing the Pauline epistles and their most difficult pas- 
sages. Among his friends were also the poet Flaminio 
and the Reformer Pietro Carnesecchi (q. v.). Valdes 
died in 1540 or 1541. 

See Böhmer, Cenni Biografici sui Fratelli Giovanni e 
Alfonso di Valdesso, 1861, in the appendix to his edition 
of the Consideraziones ; and id. in Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. 8. v. 


Valdes, Don Juan (2) pE LEAL, a Spanish paint- 
er, descended from an ancient family of Austria, was 
born at Cordova in 1630. He studied in the school of 
Antonio del Castillo, and afterwards removed to Seville, 
where he became one of the most distinguished painters 
of that city. He was one of the founders of the Acad- 
emy there, and at the death of Murillo became its pres- 
ident, and was esteemed as the head of his profession. 
Among his numerous works may be mentioned, The 
Triumph of the Cross, at Seville :—The Martyrdom of 
St. Andrew :—and The History of the Prophet Elias, at 
Cordova. He died in 1691. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. 
of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Valdes, Don Lucas pz, a Spanish painter, son of 
the preceding, was born at Seville in 1611. He was in- 
structed by his father, and painted history and portraits 
with considerable reputation. Some of his works re- 
main in the churches and public edifices of his native 
city. He died in 1724. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Valdes, Don Sebastian LLANOS De, a Spanish 
painter, flourished at Seville about 1660. He studied 
under Francisco de Herrera the elder; aided greatly in 
establishing the Academy of Seville, in the presidency 
of which he succeeded Juan de Valdes. Among his 
large’ historical works are a Magdalen, in the Church of 
the Recollets at Madrid:—and a picture of the Virgin 
surrounded by Saints and Angels (1669), in the Church 
of St. Thomas, Seville. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, 3. V. 


Valdo. See WALDo. 
Vale. See VALLEY. 


Valence, Councits oF (Concilia Valentina). Val- 
ence is a town of Dauphiny, France, on the Rhone, fifty- 
seven miles south of Lyons. Five ecclesiastical councils 
have been held there, as follows: 

I. Was held July 12, 374. Thirty bishops attended, 
of whom the names of twenty-two have reached us. It 
is supposed to have been a general Gallican council, or 
at least collected from the chief part of Narbonnesian 
Gaul. The object of this council was to remedy the 
disorders which had crept into the discipline of the 
Church. Four canons were published. 

1. Forbids the ordination in future of men who have 
had two wives, or who have married widows, bnt it does 
not insist upon the deposition of those who have been al- 
ready ordained. 

2. Forbids to grant penance too easily to vonng women 
who, after consecrating themselves tu Gud, voluntarily 
embrace the married state. 

8. Forbids absolution until death to those who, after 
baptism, fall back into idolatry, or who have received a 
second baptism. 

4. Orders that all bishops, priests, and deacons falsely 
accusing themselves of any crimes in order to be deposed, 
and so escape the responsibility and weight of their or- 
ders, shall be, in fact, so deposed, and considered as 
guilty of the crimes wherewith they charge themselves. 
See Mansi, Concil. ii, 904. 

II. Was held about 530, in defence of the doctrines 
of grace and free-will, against the Semi-Pelagians, See 
Mansi, Concil. iv, 1678. 

III. Was held Jan. 8, 855, by order of the emperor 
Lothaire. Fourteen bishops, with the metropolitans, 
attended from the three provinces of Lyons, Vienne, 
and Arles. The object of the council was to investi- 
gate the conduct of the bishop of Valence, who was ac- 
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cused of various crimes. Twenty-three canons were 
published. 


The first six relate to the subjects of grace, free-will, 
and predestination, and reject the four canons of Quiercy 
upon the matter. 

T. Relates to the elections of bishops with the unani- 
mous consent of the clergy and people of the see. 

12. Forbids, under pan of excommunication, the singu- 
lar combats to which accused persons had recourse in 
those times in order to prove their innocence. Directs 
that he who shall kill or wound his adversary shall be 
treated as a murderer, and excommunicated; and that 
the man killed shall be regarded as a suicide, and forbid- 
den Christian burial. 

14. Enjoins bishops not to give their clergy or people 
cause to complain against them on account of their vexa- 
tions. 

15. Recommends them to lead an exemplary life. 

16. Orders them to preach and instruct their people 
both in town and country. 

17. Bids them he careful to make their visitations with- 
out burdening any one. 

18. Orders the re-establishment of schools for teaching 
religion, literature, and ecclesiastical chanting. 

20. Orders care in the preservation of the Church orna- 
ments, etc., und forbids their being put to any but their 
proper use. 

22. Forbids bishops to exact their visitation dues when 
they do not make their visitations. 


See Mansi, Concil. viii, 133. l 

IV. Was held in 1100 to examine the charge brought 
by the canons of Autun against Norigaudus, or Norgaud, 
bishop of Autun, whom they accused of having got pos- 
session of the see by simony, and of having squandered 
the property belonging to it. The pope’s legates, John 
and Benedict, cited the bishop to appear at this council, 
in spite of the protest of the canons, who declared that 
the legates had no authority to take him beyond the 
province, and in spite of the opposition of the archbish- 
op of Lyons, who complained of the legates having 
taken the judgment of the case out of his hands, ‘The 
question accordingly came before the council, and was 
discussed, but the further consideration of it was re- 
served for the Council of Poictiers. In the meantime 
the bishop was suspended from the exercise of all his 
functions, Hugo, abbot of Flavigny, accused likewise 
of simony, was declared to be innocent. See Mansi, 
Concil. x, 717. 

V. Was held on the Saturday after the Feast of St. 
Andrew. The legates Peter, cardinal-bishop of Albano, 
and Hugo, cardinal-priest of St. Sabine, convoked this 
council, consisting of four archbishops and fifteen bish- 
ops from the provinces of Narbonne, Vienne in Dauphi- 
ny, Arles, and Aix. ‘Twenty-three canons were pub- 
lished. 

8. Forbids clerks in holy orders, cathedral canons, and 
other beneticed persons to exercise any secular office. 

6,7, and 8. Enjoin the punishment and public denounce- 
ment of perjured persons. 

9, 10, and 11. Relate to the Inquisition. 

12. Gives to bishops the correction of sorcerers and 
persons guilty of sacrilege, and, in the event of their re- 
fusing to amend, enjoins perpetual imprisonment, or 
whatever punishment the bishops may deem right. 

13. Knacts penalties against those who lay aside the 
cross, Which they have assumed upon their dress as a 
token of having renounced their heresy, or who escape 
mom prison, or despise the sentence of excommunica- 
tion. . 

The five next refer to excommunications. 


22 and 23. Fulminate excommunications against the 
emperor Frederick and all his adherents. 


See Mansi, Concil. ix, 676. 


Valencia, Councit or (Concilium Valentinum). 
Valencia is a town of Spain, capital of the province of 
the same name, situated on the Guadalaviar, 190 miles. 
E.S.E. of Madrid. An ecclesiastical council was held 
here in 524, under king Theodoric. Six bishops at- 
tended, and six canons were published. 


1. Orders that, previous to the presentation of the 
oblations and the dismissal of the catechumens, the 
Gospel shail be read after the Epistle, in order that 
the catechumens, penitents, and even the heathen may 
peer the words of Christ and the preaching of the 

Ishop. 

4. Exhoris bishops to visit their sick brethren in the 
episcopate, in order to assist them in settling their al- 
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fairs, and to attend to their funerals. In case of a bishop 
dying suddenly with no one of his brother bishops near 
him, it is ordered that the body shall be kept until a bishop 
can come to celebrate his obsequies. 

5. Excommunicates vagabond clerks who desert their 


calling, 

6. Forhide to ordain a clerk belonging to another dio- 
cese, and any person whatever who will not promise to 
remain in the diocese. 


See Mansi, Concil, iv, 1617. 


Valencia, Fray Matias de, a Spanish painter, 
was born at Valencia in 1696. His name was Lorenzo 
Chafrion. He studied at Rome, returned to Valencia, 
afterwards went to Granada, where, being reduced to 
distress, he took refuge in a convent. There are some 
of his cabinet pictures in the collections at Valencia, 
and a picture of the Last Supper in the refectory of his 
convent. He was drowned in 1749. See Spooner, Biog. 
Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 


Valencia, Jacobo Perez de, an anchorite, 
commonly called bishop of Christopolitanus, was born 
about 1420 at Valencia, in Spain, whence he derived 
his name. He became a hermit of the Order of St. 
Augustine, and is the author of Questiones Quinque 
contra Judeus de Christo Reparutore Generis Humani: 
—Expositio Psalmorum Davidis (Leyden, 1512, 1514, 
1517). In his Proleg. in Psalmos, tract. vi, he gives 
an amusing account of the origin of the vowel-points: 
“ Post conversionem Constantini Magni videntes Rabbi- 
nos omnes Gentiles cum tanta devotione ad tidem Christi 
converti per totum orbem, et ecclesiam tanto favore pro- 
sperari et etiam quod infinita multitudo Judæorum vi- 
dentes manifestam veritatem per experientiam et mira- 
cula, pariter convertebautur, et sic deficiebant quæstus 
et reditus et tributa Rabbinorum, hac iniquitate commo- 
tos magna multitudine congregatos fuisse apud Babylo- 
niam Egypti, quæ dicitur Cayre; ibique quanto majis 
caute potuerunt, conatos fuisse falsificare et pervertere 
Scripturas a vero sensu et signiticatione. Inde confinx- 
isse supra quinque vel septem puncta loco vocalium, quo- 
rum punctorum inventores fuisse Ravina et Ravasse duos 
doctores eorum. Addit istos Rabbinos confinxisse libros 
Talmud.” He died Aug. 1, 1491. See Jöcher, Alge- 
meines Gelehrten - Lexikon, s. v. “ Perez;” Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii, 466; Hody, De Bibliorum Tezxtibus Originulibus 
(Oxford, 1705), III, ii, 442. (B. P.) 


Valens, in Roman mythology, according to Cicero, 
was the name of the second Mercury. Some declared 
him to be the father of Trophonius. 


Valens, the Roman emperar, the brother and co- 
Augustus of Valentinian I, is important to Church his- 
tory as the last political representative of Arianism in 
the East. He was nominated to the throne by Valen- 
tinian, March 28, 364, and assigned to the rule of the 
East. His first efforts were directed towards the secur- 
ing of his rule against the pretensions of Procopius, 
whom the late emperor Julian had selected to become 
his successor. It is not certain that other than politi- 
cal motives were at work in this campaign, though 
Milman, basing his remark on a fragment by Eunapius, 
says, in Gibbon, Decline and Fall, iii, 25, “It may be 
suspected that the heathen and philosophic party es- 
poused the cause of Procopius” (but comp. Ammian. 
Marcell. xxvi, 6-9). The next campaign of Valens 
was directed against the Goths, who had operated along 
the Danube in behalf of Procopius; but before entering 
on that undertaking, the emperor sought to conciliate 
the favor of Heaven by receiving Christian baptism; 
and as the rite was performed by Eudoxius, the Arian 
bishop of Constantinople, the event became decisive of 
the future course of the administration of Valens by 
identifying him with the Arian party and bringing 
him into direct conflict with the Catholic and semi- 
Arian sections of the Church and empire. The Gothic 
war was successfully completed, and was followed by a 
systematic persecution of the orthodox and semi-ortho- 
dox party throughout the East. A special edict was 
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issued against monks, and military bands were sent to. 
traverse the wilderness in which they dwelt to compel 
them to enter the service of the State and contribute to 
its support. Orthodox bishops everywhere were exiled, 
and historians speak of many who were drowned or 
otherwise put to death. The persecution was most se- 
vere where the emperor was himself present; and as 
the operations of the Persian king compelled his pres- 
ence at Antioch, that province became the scene uf the 
most thorough and extensive persecution. The moss 
horrible incident of the persecution was the destruction 
of eighty presbyters who had been deputed to protest 
against the instalment of the Arian Demophilus as the 
bishop of Constantinople, instead of Evagrius, the choice 
of the Catholics, and whom the prefect Methodius em- 
barked in a vessel which he caused to be burned on the 
high seas, Curiously enough, the persecution resulted 
in the placing of Christian orthodoxy and heathen 
superstition under the same category of enemies to the 
emperor. The heathens had appealed to an oracle to 
obtain the name of the next emperor, when Valens dis- 
covered their action, and at once proceeded to enforce 
against them the edicts of the empire. His ragings 
were, however, brought to a close by the progress of 
events on the northern boundary of his State, where the 
migrating nations involved him in a war which became 
fatal to himself and the country. His army suffered 
an unexampled defeat near Adrianople (Aug. 9, 379), 
and he was slain. During his reign of fifteen years he 
had done all he could to intensify the hatred of religious 
parties within the empire, and he now achieved the un- 
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enviable distinction of being the first to show to forelon 
invaders the way into the heart of his country. The 
political history of his reign is, upon the whole, given 
with great thoroughness and fidelity by Ammian. Mar- 
| cellinus and Zosimus, while the ecclesiastical may be 
' gathered from the writings of Basil the Great and the 
two Gregories, Nyssa and Nazianzen. See also Tille- 
mont, Hist. des Empereurs, v, 33-39; Gibbon, ut sup. ; 
Schlosser, Untversathistor. Uebersicht, ete., iii, 2, 370; 
the ancient histories of the Church, Socrates, Sozomen, 
etc.; Smith, Dict. of Gr. und Rom. Biog. s. v.; and Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 
Valentia, in Roman mythology, was a goddess of 
health, similar to Hygeia, venerated by the city Ocricu- 
lum, in Umbria, as a protecting goddess, 


Valentia, GREGORIO DE, a Spanish J esuit, was born 
in 1551 at Medina del Campo, in Old Castile, and died 
at Rome, April 25, 1603. He is the author of De Rebus 
Fidei hoc Tempore Controversiis (Leyden, 1591; Paris, 
1610, fol.) :— De Trinitate Libri V (Ingolstadt, 1586) :— 
De Transsubstant. Panis et Vini in Corpus et Sanguinem 
Christi (ibid. 1587) :—Disput. de Legitimo Usu Eucha- 
ristiæ in Altera tantum Specie (ibid. eod.). See Winer, 
Handb. der theol. Literatur, i, 341, 419, 455, 456, 853. 
(B. P.) 


Valentin, Pierre, a French painter, was born at 
Coulommiers-en-Brie, near Paris, in 1600. He studied 
painting, and went to Rome at an early age, where he re- 
mained during the rest of his life. He painted the Mar- 
tyrdom of Sts. Processo and Martiniano (thought to be 
his best performance) :—Decollation of St. John :—St. 
Peter Denying Christ :—Judith with the Head of Holo- 
Jernes : —The Judgment of Solomon :—and many others, 
He was an artist of great promise, but died in the flower 
of his life, in 1632. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts, s. v. 


VALENTINE 


- Valentine, Sr., a Roman bishop (or presbyter), 
was beheaded in the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
A.D. 270, and was early canonized. He is said to 
have been a man of admirable qualities, and noted 
for his love and charity. Feb. 14 is celebrated in his 
honor. The custom of choosing Valentines on that 
day is accounted for in various ways. By some it 
is said to have arisen from the fact that birds select 
their mates at that season; by others, from a practice 
prevalent at the ancient Roman festival of the Luper- 
calia, during the month of February, of placing the 
names of young women in a box, from which they were 
drawn by young men as chance directed. A similar 
custom was followed throughout Europe on the eve of 
Feb. 14 until recently, the person chosen becoming Val- 
entine to the one choosing for a year. See Chambers, 
Book of Days, i, 255. See VALENTINvS, ST. 


Valentine,George M.,a clergyman of the Church 
of England, of whose birth or early life no record re- 
mains, distinguished himself in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and graduated at Trinity College in 1829. He 
was ordained in the same year to the curacy of Port- 
ishead, near Bristol, where he gave himself wholly to 
pastoral labors for eight years. In 1837 he offered 
himself to the missionary committee, and in the follow- 
ing year sailed fur Bombay, began the study of the na- 
tive language, and taught a small English school. In 
1839 he was married. He soon entered upon general 
missionary duties, and thus continued until his last sick- 
ness, which in a few weeks terminated in his death, 
July 23, 1846. See Christian Guardian, 1847, p. 433. 


Valentine, Jesse M., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. His early life is unknown. 
He was transferred from the Tennessee to the Florida 
Conference in 1850, and served faithfully about one 
year, when failing health necessitated his superannua- 
tion. He then studied medicine, and became quite suc- 
cessful in its practice. He entered the army of the Con- 
federates some time in 1861, and was soon after taken 
sick, and died at Gainsville, Florida, in 1862. Mr. Val- 
entine was a graduate of West Point, a fine scholar, 
characterized by strong, logical reasoning powers, and 
pure language as a preacher, and as a pulpit orator was 
surpassed by few. See Minutes of Annual Conferences 
of M. E. Church, South (1862), p. 410. 


Valentinian. I, Roman emperor, was the son of 
Comes Gratianus, and born in A.D. 321 at Cibele, in 
Pannonia, He succeeded Jovian on the throne in 361, 
and, having associated his brother Valens with himself 
in the empire, he assumed the government of the West. 
He protected the State against the incursions of the 
Germanic tribes, simplified and improved the internal 
administration of affairs, and promoted the advancement 
of science and general culture, thereby winning for him- 
self an honorable place in the estimation of the world, 
despite the cruelties with which his life was stained. 
He died Nov. 17, 375. He had been reared amid 
Christian surroundings, and had drawn upon him the 


disfavor of the emperor Julian by his unfaltering fidel- 


ity to his faith. On assuming the control of govern- 
ment he issued an edict of universal toleration in relig- 
ious matters (see Cod. Theod, IX, xvi, 1,9, ad A.D. 371), 
though he found it necessary to prohibit the offering of 
nocturnal sacrifices, as affording opportunity for polit- 
ical agitations, and also to forbid the practice of magic; 
and the execution of the Edict of Toleration contributed 
greatly towards the advancement of Christianity and 
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the decline of paganism. The expression religio paga- 
norum — the religion of peasants —occurs for the first 
time in a law of Valentinian of the year 368 (ibid. XVI, 
ii, 18). Valentinian was also tolerant towards the dif- 
ferent parties in the Christian Church, though himself 
an adherent of the Nicene faith. See Ammian. Mar- 
cell. vi and xxx, 9; Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biog. 
S. V.; also Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Valentinian II, Roman emperor, was successor to 
his brother Gratian. ‘The only noteworthy incident of 
his reign which requires mention in this place was the 
attempt of the heathen party, in the year 384, to recov- 
er the position it had lost. Symmachus, the pre/fectus 
urbis, demanded the retraction of the laws issued by Gra- 
tian against paganism, and insisted that the religio ur- 
bis should be kept distinct from the private religion of 
the emperor. He also asserted that, inasmuch as man 
has no knowledge of divine things, it would be best to 
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rely on the authority of antiquity; that heathenism 
had made ancient Rome the mistress of the world; and 
that the famine of the year 383 must be regarded as a 
consequence of the renunciation of the ancient religion. 
The emperor was induced, however, chiefly through the 
efforts of Ambrose of Milan, to reject the demand. He 
was murdered by Arbogastes, May 15,392. His moth- 
er, Justina, was a zealous adherent and defender of the 
Arian party. See Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biog. 
8. v.s and Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Valentinian III, Roman emperor, obtained noto- 
riety by issuing the edict of A.D. 445, which contrib- 
uted materially to the elevation of the papacy, for 
which see the articles Luo I and Papacy. He also 
issued laws against the Manichæans. His mother, Pla- 
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cidia, administered the government for him until the 
year 450, and afterwards he gave himself up wholly to 
sensual indulgences, and left the control of affairs in the 
hands of a eunuch. He was murdered in 455. See 
Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biog. s. v.; and Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Valentinians, the followers of the Gnostic heretic 
Valentinus (q. v.). 


Valentinus, St., the reputed apostle of Rhætia and 
bishop of Passau, is first mentioned, in an authentic 
manner, by Pez, in the biography of the younger St. 
Severin, § 35, in Scriptores Rer. Austriacar, i, 88. A 
presbyter, Lucillus, is there made to relate that a Val- 
entine who was his abbot and teacher had ministered as 
bishop of Rhætia early in the 5th century, and had died 
on Jan. 6 of some unmentioned year. Lucillus was ac- 
customed to observe that day in his honor. In one of 
the poems of Venantius Fortunatus (cir. 600) it is said 
that a number of churches of St. Valentinus were then 
planted along the Inn. One hundred years later Cor- 
binian visited the grave of the saint, near the Castle of 
Mais, in the Tyrolese Alps; and soon afterwards (in 730; 
see Aribo, in Vita Corbin. 18, in Meichelbeck, Histor. 
Frising. I, ii, 12) the Bavarian duke Thassilo caused Val- 
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entinus’s bones to be removed to Passau. The diocese 
and Church of Passau have since claimed the saint as 
their earliest incumbent and representative. The Acts 
of Saints from which the Bollandists give a description 
of this saint are not older than the 11th century; while 
a leaden tablet said to have been found with his relics 
when they were exhumed can scarcely date further 
back than the 12th century. See Acta SS. Bolland. 
ad d.7 Jan. i, 368; Raderi Bavaria Sancta, i, 32; Rett- 
berg, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, i, 220 sq.; comp. ii, 
133 


Other Valentines, of Rome, Interamna, Africa, and 
Belgium, are mentioned in the Acta SS. under Feb. 13. 
See also under March 16, April 14 and 29, June 2, July 
16, Sept. 29, etc.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. It is to 
one of these latter, doubtless, that the popular custom 
of St. Valentine's Day is to be assigned. See VALEN- 
TINE, Sr. 

` Valentinus, THE Gnostic, and the Valentintans. 
The birthplace and descent of this most famous of 
Gnostics are not known. Epiphanius states that he 
had learned that Valentinus was an Egyptian, and had 
received a Hellenic training at Alexandria (Her. xxxi, 
2). The opinion that he was of Jewish extraction is a 
bare surmise. He came to Rome in the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius, probably soon after A.D. 140, while Hyginus 
was bishop, and he remained until after Anicetus suc- 
ceeded to the bishopric (Irenæus, iii, 4,3; comp. Euse- 
bius, H. E. iv, 10 sq.). Epiphanius says (Her. xxxi, 
7) that he went from Rome to Cyprus, and there first 
became an open enemy to the Church and the head of a 
heretical sect, with which statement should be com- 
pared that of Tertullian, in Prescript. c. 30, that Valen- 
tinus and Marcion had in the beginning adhered to the 
orthodox belief. Tertullian retains them in full mem- 
bership with the Roman Church as late as the bishopric 
of Eleutheros (with which comp. Irenæus, ut sup.). 
The further story (Adr. Valent. c. 4) that Valentinus, 
conscious of his intellectual strength and oratorical pow- 
er, had hoped to be made bishop of the Church, and 
had turned against the Church and the truth because a 
confessor was preferred to him, dees not compel the as- 
sumption that disappointed ambition determined him 
to become a heretic. 

The Valentinian system is very obscure with respect 
to many of its details, but its general structure and ma- 
terial contents are quite comprehensible. It constructs 
a Pleroma of @ons, and in the process sets forth an ideal- 
istic view of the entire course of the creation and re- 
demption of the world. The great first cause (Bu3de, 
Tpdwy, Mpoapyn, mporarnp) produced the Nous, or 
Monogenes, who became the principle of all subsequent 
emanations (apyn Twy mwavrwy), and who was equal 
and similar to the Father. The Nous also manifests 
the Bythos, who is otherwise incomprehensible, and is 
in comparison with the latter the revealed God, through 
whom the generation and formation of the sons are 
mediated. With the Bythos was associated a feminine 
principle (ovgvyoc) named Sige (silence), though some 
hold that the Bythos was both masculine and feminine 
in himself, or exalted above all syzygies; and with the 
Nous was associated Truth (aA7n3éa). These formed 
a productive quaternity which became the origin of all 
things. Nous and Aletheia produced Logos and Zoe, 
and Logos became the father of the remainder of the 
Pleroma. He expressed what existed seminally in the 
consciousness of Nous, and it thereby received life, and 
obtained concrete form, in the syzygy Anthropos (pri- 
meval man) and Ecclesia. The quaternity thus be- 
came an octave (Ogdoas); and this Ogdoas, which con- 
stitutes the centre of æonic developments, was reinforced 
by a group of ten xons emanated, according to Irenæus, 
from Logos and Zoe, and another of twelve from An- 
thropos and Ecclesia, or, according to Hippolytus, the 
ten from Nous and Aletheia and the twelve from Logos 
and Zoe. The derived eons were necessarily subject 
to limitations, as they could have no other recognition 
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of the Bythos than that mediated by the Nous, and as 
they were subject to the law of syzygies; and this ne- 
cessity caused them to experience a feeling of deficien- 
cy and want, which ultimately found expression in 
Sophia, the last of the female eons. She vehemently 
desired to unite herself with the Bythos, but was pre- 
vented by Horos (the principle of limitation and differ- 
entiation in the Pleroma), and thereupon she laid aside 
the thought (€vSvpnorc) previously entertained and 
the passion resulting from her attempt. This v9ý- 
unag ovy Tw Excyevopévw wae became an abortion 
(ëxrpwpa), or formless being (ovaia apopdgoc), produced 
without the co-operation of the male syzygos. To 
guard against a recurrence of the unnatural event, the 
Father caused a new pair of zons, Christ and the Holy 
Ghost, to be brought forth by the Nous, who restored 
harmony to the Pleroma—Christ by teaching the æons 
that it must suffice them to know the nature of the 
svzygies and the idea of the unoriginated, and that the 
Great Father of all is infinite and incomprehensible save 
as he is manifested by the Nous (they thus obtained 
a clear understanding of their relation to the Father, 
and learned that the immoderate desire to be united 
with the Bythos was threatening to their own separate 
existence); the Holy Spirit by imparting to them rest 
and contentment, in giving them similarity of form and 
disposition, and making each of them to be, at the same 
time, what all the others were. This constitutes. the 
completion ofthe Pleroma. The representation of Hip- 
polytus varies somewhat from that given above. The 
emanation of the abortion from the Sophia brought 
confusion, i. e. darkening of the intellect (ãyvora) and 
formlessness (ayop¢ia), into the Pleroma. To remove 
this, Christ and the Holy Ghost were produced, while 
Horoa, or Stauros, was brought forth to be the guard and 
protector of the Pleroma. To celebrate the restored 
harmony of the Pleroma, each of the xons contributes 
the most beautiful and precious it contains to produce 
the perfect beauty, Jesus the Soter. This forms the 
conclusion of the heavenly drama; but in the expelled 
abortion the condition for a real world-process has been 
given. Christ gives to this abortion the form of a 
lower or external Sophia ( uópġwoiç car’ obciay as 
contrasted with the popgwoic Kara yywouv), or Acha- 
moth, a Sophia of nature, but not of knowledge. Con- 
tact with Christ has given her no permanent ability be- 
yond a confused desire for light; she becomes the prey 
of sorrow, fear, and despair, all of which are the result 
of ayvora, a lack of clear, gnostical consciousness. In 
response to her prayers, the Soter Jesus is sent for her 
support (Paraclete), and by him she is delivered from 
her hurtful affections and endowed with gnostical qual- 
ities. She thereupon receives into herself the light of 
the angels who accompany the Soter, and brings forth 
pneumatical fruit in their image. A second process of 
alienation and reconciliation is completed at this point, 
and, as in the former instance, in such a way that the 
affections eliminated from the sonic nature become 
the basis of a further development, while that sonic 
nature itself becomes the guiding principle of the new 
development. These eliminated affections existed in 
the first instances as an incorporeal kyle (JA), but were 
soon incorporated in two substances, the hylic and the 
psychical. Fear became specifically psychical, sorrow 
hvlical, despair demoniacal; and the Achamoth thus be- 
comes the mother of all living things and.the highest 
cosmical principle, and in her is reflected the Ogdoas of 
the xonic world, which is the prototype of the cosmical. 
Achamoth makes use of the Demiurge, who is the father 
of the psychical, the former of the hylical, and the king 
of all, but whose merely psychical nature deprives him 
of the power to comprehend the thoroughly pneumati- 
cal purpose of the cosmical development. The De- 
miurge forms the entire visible world, and is called 
Hebdomas, from the seven heavens. He is the fiery 
God of Deut. iv, 24, because he, as the principle of cos- 
mical life, at the same time represents the might of 
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transitoriness. He constitutes man out of psychical 
and hylical elements, but he is not aware that the psy- 
chical has implanted in it pneumatical germs which 
the Sophia designs for further development. Such de- 
velopment receives a decisive impulse through the in- 
tervention of the Redeemer, whose office it is to spread 
gnostical light wherever any degree of receptivity 
exists, The Demiurge had promised his people, the 
Jews, a Messiah, and in due time causes him to be 
born (a psychical Messiah) from Mary, through whom 
he passes like water through a channel. The Messiah 
receives pneumatical endowments from the Sophia, but 
has in himself no hylical elements which are not capa- 
ble of being saved. His psychical body is, however, 
so marvellously constructed that it may be seen and 
touched, and that it may suffer. At this point the 
Valentinians divided into two schools—the one of 
which included Heracleon and Ptolemy, and is known 
as the Jtaltotic, which held to the psychical body and 
seemed to make the pneumatical endowment dependent 
on the Messiah’s baptism; while the A nuatolic school, to 
which Axionicus and Ardesianes belonged, held to a 
pneumatical body formed by the descent of the Spirit 
(i. e. the Sophia) upon Mary and the co-operation of the 
Demiurge. The passion and crucifixion of our Lord 
likewise receive a symbolical interpretation, though the 
heavenly Soter is not usually allowed to participate in 
them. ‘The saving process consists in the exaltation 
of the pneumatica]l element in man, and the end of all 
things is the separation of the pneumatical and the 
psychical from the hylical. Achamoth is thereby fully 
released from her pain, and she returns with the Soter, 
who becomes her husband, and with all perfect pneu- 
matical natures who have been married to the angels 
of the Soter, into the Pleroma to the eternal marriage 
feast. The Demiurge, with all righteous psychical 
natures, is lifted up to the intermediate place near to, 
but not in, the Pleroma, and afterwards the concealed 
fires break forth and consume matter and themselves. 

The influence of Platonic ideas is unmistakable in 
the structure of this system. Compare, e. g., the kévw- 
pa or vorépnpa with Plato’s conception of matter as 
the u) öv. The révwpa is conceived of as the ne- 
gation of existence or being, and thus serves to show 
the monistic character of the system, though all gnosis 
involves the dualistic principle of connecting with the 
process of the absolute, as related to the process of the 
world, a negation of itself, an element of finiteness, and 
of effecting the necessary reconciliation only through 
the development of the world-process. 

See Irenæus, particularly bk. i and ii; Hippolytus, 
Adv. Her. vi, 21 sq.; Tertullian, Adv. Valentin. ; Clem. 
Alex. Strom., and other works, pusstm ; Origen, especial- 
ly in Joannis xiii; Epiphanius, Hær. xxxi, xxxii, XXXV; 
Theodoret, Her. Fab. i, 7; see also Buddæus, in Appen- 
dix to Introd, ad Hist. Philos. Ebr. ; Massuet, in Jreneus, 
diss. i; Rossel, Theol. Schriften (Berl. 1847), p. 280 sq.; 
Moller, Gesch. d. Kosmologie; Meth. Quar. Rev. 1880, 
p. 567 sq.; and Herzog, Real- Encyklop. s. v. See Gxos- 
TICISM. 

Valerian (fully Pustius Licintus VALERIANUS), 
Roman emperor from A.D. 253 to 259, was at first friend- 
ly towards Christians, but in 257 began a violent perse- 
cution of them, which continued to the end of his reign. 
Its object was chiefly to destroy the leaders of the Church, 
especially the bishops. They were at first forbidden to 
convoke religious gatherings under pain of imprison- 
ment and similar punishments; afterwards were sen- 
tenced, together with their lay adherents, to the mines; 
and, finally, were condemned to execution, in company 
with all priests and deacons, while all such senators, 
knights, etc., as would not renounce the Christian relig- 
ion were threatened with confiscation of property and 
loss of life. The most noted victims of this persecution 
were Sixtus I of Rome and Cyprian of Carthage. In 
the year 259 Valerian attempted an invasion of the Per- 
sian kingdom, but was taken prisoner by the Sassanide 
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king Sapor, and held in captivity until he died, ten 
years later. His son and successor, Gallienus, issued an 
edict of toleration in 260, which inaugurated a period 
of forty years of comparative peace and rest for Chris- 
tianity. See Cyprian, Epp. 82, 83; Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl, vii, 10,11; Neander, Church Hist. ad loc.; Smith, 
Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biog. s. v.; Herzbg, Real-Ency- 
klop. 8. v. 





Coin of Valerian. 


Valerian, Sr., was a bishop of Cemele, in the Mari- 
time Alps, now in the archbishopric of Embrun. He 
belonged to the 5th century. He attended a synod at 
Riez in 439, signed the address of the Gallican bishops 
to Leo I in 451 (see Leonis M. Opp. i, 998, 1110 sq.), and 
took sides with the monastery of Lerins, in 454, in its 
dispute with the bishops of the neighborhood. The 
year of his death is not known. He left twenty-nine 
Sermones, or Homilies, and an Epistola ad Monachos, 
which were published by Sirmond (Par. 1612) and Ray- 
nauld (Lugd. 1633). Raynauld’s edition is given also 
in Migne, Patrolog. (Par. 1845), lii. Galland furnished 
an additional edition of Valerian, together with a Pe- 
trus Chrysologus, in the Bibl. Maz. Patr. (1774), c. 10. 
See Cave, Script. Eccl. Hist. Lit. i, 427; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. 8. v. 

Valeriani, Domenico and GIUSEPPE, two Italian 
painters, brothers, who flourished at Rome about 1730. 
They were pupils of Marco Ricci, and were jointly em- 
ployed in decorating churches and other public build- 
ings. 

Another Giuseppe Valeriani was a Jesuit, and painted 
under Clement VIII several religious pictures, the best 
of which are in the Chiesa del Gest. 


Valerio, SAMUEL, a Jewish physician who flourish- 
ed in the island of Corfu in the 16th century, is the author 
of san 3°, or a commentary on the book of Esther 
(Ven. 1586), in which he made use of the Talmud, of 
Jewish and Christian exegetical works, of the philo- 
sophical writings among Jews and Arabs; asin yin, 
or a commentary on Daniel (ibid. eod.). See Fürst, Z. 
B. des Orients, 1845, col. 566, 606; Bibl. Jud. iii, 467; De’ 
Rossi, Dizionario Storico (Germ. transl.), p.325. (B. P.) 

Valerius, a Spanish monk and abbot who flourish- 
ed in Galicia about 680. His Life of St. Fructuosus is 
extant in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. ii. 
Some other works exist in MS. See Mosheim, Church 
History, bk. ii, cent. vii, pt. 11, ch. ii. 

Valerius, Augustinus. See VALIERO AGO- 
STINO. 


Valesians, a sect or community of ascetics said to 
have been founded by Valens of Bacatha Metrocomia, 
an episcopal city spoken of by Epiphanius and Nicetas 
as being in “Arabia beyond Jordan.” They were said 
by Epiphanius to hold some Gnostic opinions, and by 
St. John of Damascus to be profligate Antinomians 
They practiced self-mutilation, and enforced the prac- 
tice on all their adherents. See Epiphanius, De Here- 
sibus, lviii; St. John of Damascus, De Heresibus, lviù. 


Valesio, Francesco, an Italian painter and en- 
graver, flourished at Venice about 1612. Little is known 
of his paintings, but his most important work is a set 
of plates of hermits, engraved for a work entitled /llu- 
strium Anchoretorum Elogia, by Jacobus Cavacus, which 
was published at Venice in 1612. His plates are some- 
times marked Franciscus Valegius. See Spooner, Biog. 
Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 
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Valesio, Giovanni Luigi, an Italian painter and 
engraver, was born at Bologna in 1561. He studied in the 
school of the Caracci and executed several works for the 
churches of his native city, such as The Scourging of 
Christ, in the Church of San Pietro; The Annunctution, 
at the Church of the Mendicanti; and St. Roch Curing 
the Sick of the Plague, in the Church of San Rocco. Ile 
went to Rome, where he enjoyed ggat reputation, and 
where he died in 1640. See SpodMer, Biog. Hist. of the 
Fine Arts, 8. Vv. 

Valesius (properly De Valois), Henry, a French 
antiquarian and critic, was born in Paris, Sept. 10, 1603, 
and educated in the Jesuit Cullege at Verdun and at Par- 
is. He formed a connection with Petavius and Sirmond 
which existed while they lived. In 1622 he went to 
Bourges for the study of jurisprudence, and on his re- 
turn spent seven years in the practice of law; but sub- 
sequently gave himself wholly to learned studies, the 
earliest fruit of which was his edition, with critical 
notes, of the excerpta from Polybius, Diod. Sic., etc., 
made by order of the emperor Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, entitled Excerpta Polyb., Diod. Sic., Nicol. Da- 
masc., App. Alexandr. etc. (Par. 1634-48). Then fol- 
lowed his valuable critical edition of Ammianus Marcel- 
linus (ibid. 1636; 2d improved ed. by his brother Ha- 
drian, 1681). These works so advanced his reputation 
that he was received into the circle of the foremost 
scholars of his time, as D'Achery, Mabillon, cardinal 
Barberini, Leo Allatius, Grotius, and others. He was, 
however, troubled with weak eyes, and threatened with 
total blindness; but, a reader having been provided, 
he was enabled to prosecute his studies of the ancient 
Church writers, and he was instructed in 1650 by the 
French bishops to publish a new and critical edition 
of their works, for which he received an annual pen- 
sion of 600, and after a time 800, livres. He published 
in consequence, Eusebii Historia Ecclesiastica : — De 
Vita Constuntini Lib. I V :—Oratio Constantini ad Sanc- 
tos :—and the treatises De Donatistis, De Anastasi, 
De Translatione LXX Interpretum, De Rosweidi Mar- 
tyrologio (Par. 1659, 1678). In 1660 Louis XIV appoint- 
ed him historiographer with a salary of 1200 livres, and 
cardinal Mazarin also gave him tokens of favor. In 
1664, at the ripe age of sixty-one years, he married 
Margaret Chesneau, a young girl, and became the father 
of seven children, He continued to employ his time in 
literary pursuits until he died, in Paris, May 7, 1676. 
His later works included editions of Socrates and Sozo- 
men; treatises on Athanasius, Paul of Constantinople, 
the sixth canon of the Council of Nice (Par. 1668); an 
edition of Theodoret, one of Evagrius, with extracts 
from Philostorgius, and of Theodore Lector (ibid. 1673; 
Mogunt. 1679: Amstel. 1695). He was planning new 
editions of the Latin historians of the Church when 
death surprised him. In Burmann, H. Vales. Emend. 
Libr. Quinque et de Critica Libr. Duo, are given several 
smaller works of Valesius, some of which had not been 
previously published, and also H. Valesii Vita (Par. 
1677, by his brother). In Paris (1694) were also pub- 
lished Valesiunu. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Valette, Louis, a Protestant theologian, was born 
May 24, 1800, in Savoy. For a number of years he was 
chaplain to the ambassador at Naples. fn 1851 he was 
called to the Lutheran Church des Vilettes at Paris, 
where he also acted as chaplain to the duchess of Or- 
leans. He was soon called to the presidency of the Lu- 
theran Consistory at Paris, which position he occupied 
till his death, Oct. 20, 1872. (B. P.) 

Valhalla. See WALHALLA. 

Vali, in Norse mythology, was a son of Odin, who 
was destined to reappear in the new heavens which the 
All-Father should create after the fall of Walhalla. In 
all other respects the name remained vague, and re- 
ceived no distinct form in the popular imagination. 

Valiero, AcostINo, an Italian prelate, was born at 
Leniaco, near Venice, April 8, 1530, of a patrician family, 
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being nephew of cardinal Navagero, who directed him 
in his studies at Padua. He made such progress in them 
that he was appointed in 1556 professor of philosophy 
at Venice, and in 1562 he accompanied cardinal Nauge- 
rius, whose secretary he was, to the Council of Trent. 
In 1565 he succeeded Naugerius as bishop of Verona, 
and in 1579 pope Gregory XIII sent him to Dalmatia 
to visit the churches there. In 1583 he was made car- 
dinal, and in 1585 he was appointed abbot of Forli by 
pope Sixtus V. In 1590 he was a member of the con- 
clave which appointed pope Gregory XIV. After the 
death of Innocent IX, the cardinals contemplated the 
election of Valerius to the papal throne. Clement VIII, 
however, who was elected in his stead, appointed him 
examiner of the bishops and member of the Congregatio 
Rituum et Indicis. In 1600 Leo XI made him bishop of 
Palestrina. The difficulties between the pope and the 
republic of Venice caused his death, which took place 
May 21,1606. His writings are numerous, and are enu- 
merated in Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon, 8. v. ; 
see also Winer, Handbuch der theolog. Literatur, ii, 61; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 

Valla, Lorenzo, a Roman priest and controver- 
sialist, was born about 1410. He was ordained a priest 
in 1431, and taught rhetoric and philosophy at Pavia 
and Milan, where he had bitter controversies with 
the Aristotelian scholastics. In 1443 he left Rome 
and went to Naples, where he was patronized by Al- 
fonso I, but for whose protection the inquisitors would 
He became reconciled 


canon of St. John Lateran. He returned to Rome and 
remained there until his death, in 1465. He wrote 
many important works, among which are De Falso Cre- 
dita et Ementita Constantini Donutione Declamatio :— 
Elegantiarum Lingue Latine Lib. VI :—In Novum Tes- 
tamentum Annotationes :—De Collationibus Novi Testa- 
menti :—Notes on Sallust, Livy, and Quintilian :—and 
Translations of the Iliad, Herodotus, Thucydides, etc. ; 
besides several controversial works and treatises on logic. 
His principal works were published at Basle in 1543. 

Valladier, ANDRÉ, a learned French ecclesiastic, 
was born about 1565, at St. Paul, near Montbrison, of an 
ancient family which took its name from the village 
where it had lived. Having finished his early educa- 
tion at Billom, in Auvergne, he went to Avignon to study 
theology, and entered the Order of the Jesuits (1586), 
where he was appointed to teach the humanities. Jeal- 
ousy at his success in sermonizing led him to leave 
Avignon, and he preached for a time in Moulins, Dijon, 
and Lyons. Henry IV, hearing of his talents, called 
him to Paris as historiographer of his reign (1605); but 
the Jesuits secreted the royal missive, and Valladier, in 
disgust, left their order, and went first to Paris and 
thence to Rome, where he obtained of Paul V letters 
which secured him from further persecution (July, 1608). 
He preached in Paris before the court with great ac- 
ceptance, and in 1609 was appointed by cardinal Grévy 
his canon, and in 1611 he reqeived the abbey of St. Ar- 
noud, He again became involved in trouble, however, 
but in 1621 he was restored to his office. He died at 
Metz, Aug. 13, 1638. He wrote a number of secular 
and religious treatises, which are enumerated in Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Valladolid, Councit or (Concilium apud Vallemo- 
letum or Vallum Oletum). Valladolid is a well-known town 
of Spain (anciently called Pintia), capital of a province 
of the same name, situated on the left bank of the Pi- 
suerga. An ecclesiastical council was held there in 1322 
by cardinal William, bishop of Savina, and legate of 
pope John XXII. A preface and twenty-seven canons 
were published by his direction, and with the approba- 
tion of the council. 

1. Orders that provincial councils be held every two 
years, and diocesan synods annually. 


2. Orders all curates to read four times a year, in the 
vulgar tongue, to their parishioners the articles of belief, 
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the decalogue, the number of the sacraments, and the 
different virtues and vices. 

4. Orders that Sundays and festivals be kept holy. 

10, Orders that bishops shall assign limits to parishes. 

11. Excommunicates monks who fraudulently evade 
payment of tithes. 

13. Exhorts curates to exercise hospitality. 

14. Forbids to present to churches before a vacancy, or 
to present infants. 

16. Declares those to be excommunicated, ipso facto, who 
eat or sell meat on any fast-day. 

17. Forbids secular rage within churches, fairs, etc., 
in church - yards, or to fortify churches as places of de- 
fence. 

20. Grants to clerks three years for study, daring which 
time they may receive the fruits of their benefices with- 
out residence. 

23 and 24. Excommunicate those who seize men and 
sell them to the Saracens; also all wizards, enchanters, 
and those who consult them. 


See Mansi, Concil. xi, 1682. 


Vallarsi, Domenico, an Italian antiquarian, was 
born at Verona, Nov. 13, 1702, and studied the hu- 
manities with the Jesuits with such success that at the 
age of twelve he maiutained a public thesis on philos- 
ophy. He afterwards entered the order, and applied 
himself to the study of Hebrew, Greek, and ecclesiasti- 
cal history. He finally went to Rome as reviser of the 
ancient languages, and there became a noted authority 
on the antiquities of the Middle Ages, a subject on 
which he wrote several works. He also edited the 
Opera Omnia of Jerome (Verona, 1734, 12 vols, fol.), 
and those of Tyrannus Rufinus (ibid. 1745, 4to). He 
died at Verona, Aug. 14,1771. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, s. v. 

Valle, ANDREA DELLA, an Italian architect of the 
16th century, was born at Padua, His principal work 
was the Carthwsian monastery, two miles from Padua. 
This structure, from its beautiful design, has been at- 
tributed to Palladio. He published an edition of the 
unprinted works of Palladio, in which he inserted five 
plates. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Vallée, Geoffroi, a Freneh’deist of the latter part 
of the 16th century, was the son of the controller of the 
public domain. He gave himself up to philosophical 
speculations, which ended in rejecting all religious be- 
lief. In consequence of an infidel work which he wrote, 
entitled La Béatitude des Chrestiens (2d ed. 1770, 8vo), 
he was imprisoned, and, after trial, was hanged, and his 
body burned at Paris, Feb. 9, 1574. See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, 8. v. 

Vallée (or Valée), Simon, a French engraver, 
is said to have been born at Paris about 1700. He .stud- 
ied under P. Drevet, and executed several plates in a 
neat and tasteful style. Among them are the follow- 
ing: The Transfiguration (Raphael) :—St. John in the 
Desert (id.):—The Flight into Egypt (Carlo Maratti) :— 
The Resurrection of Lazarus (Girolamo Muziano) :— 
The Finding of Moses (Francesco Romazelli ): — and 
others. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Vallemont, Pierre le Lorraine, abbé de, a French 
writer, was born at Pont-Audemer, Sept. 10, 1649, of a 
Norman family. He entered the religious order; was 
made doctor of theology; lived successively at Rouen, 
where his peculiar views encountered opposition; at 
Paris, where he superintended the education of a young 
nobleman; at Versailles, as prior of St. James de Bres- 
suire; and finally returned to his native place, where he 
died, Dec. 30, 1721. It is not known for what reason 
he took the surname of Vallemont. His writings, which 
are of a philosophico-religious character, are enumerat- 
ed in Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Vallensis, Johannes, of Autun, France, who lived 
in the 16th century, is the author of Grammatica He- 
braica (Paris, s. a.):—Opus de Prosodia Hebreorum in 
IV Libros Divisum (ibid. 1545): the first book contains 
Accentuum Inventio; the second, Grammat. et Musici 
Locus; the third, Rhetorict Accent. Offic. etc.; the 
fourth, Natural. Accent. Locus. See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
ili, 468; Steinschneider, Bibl. Handb. No. 2055. (B. P.) 
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Vallensis, Theophilus, who lived in the 17th 
century, is the author of Enchiridion Lingue Sancte s. 
Ebræa Grammatica (Lips. 1631). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. 
iii, 468; Steinschneider, Bibl. Handb. No. 2057. (B. P.) 


Vallet (or Valet), GUILLAUME, a French engraver, 
was born in Paris in 1636. After some study of his art 
he went to Rome, where he resided many years. His 
plates were executed with the graver, and his prints 
possess considerable merit. He died in 1704. Among 
his prints the following deserve mention: The Nativity ; 
The Holy Family; Melchizedek bringing Presents to Abru- 
ham; The Last Supper—all after Raphael :— The Holy 
Family, after Guido, also after Albano:—and several 
others. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Vallette, WILLIAM, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, studied medicine early in life; joined the Illinois 
Conference in 1839; was transferred to Rock River Con- 
ference in 1840; and in the following year was ordained 
deacon, In 1846 hemorrhage of the lungs incapacitated 
him for further ministerial labor, and caused his retire- 
ment to Elgin as a superannuate, where he spent the 
remainder of his days in the practice of medicine. He 
died in 1871. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1872, 
p. 113. 


Valley (also Vale), a hollow sweep of ground be- 
tween two more or less parallel ridges of high land. 
Vale is the poetical or provincial form. It is in the 
nature of the case that the centre of a valley should 
usually be occupied by the stream which forms the 
drain of the high land on either side, and from this it 
commonly receives its name. Valley is distinguished 
from other terms more or less closely related—on the 
one hand, from “glen,” “ravine,” “ gorge,” or “delf,” 
which all express a depression at once more abrupt and 
smaller than a valley; on the other hand, from “ plain,” 
which, though it may be used of a wide valley, is not 
ordinarily or necessarily so. It is to be regretted that 
with this quasi-precision of meaning the term should 
not have been employed with more restriction in the 
A.V. See TOPOGRAPHICAL ‘TERMS. 

The structure of the greater part of the Holy Land 
does not lend itself to the formation of valleys in our 
sense ofthe word. The abrupt transitions of its crowded 
rocky hills preclude the existence of any extended sweep 
of valley ; and where one such does occur, as at Hebron. 
or on the south-east of Gerizim, the irregular and un- 
symmetrical positions of the enclosing hills rob it of the 
character of a valley. The nearest approach is found 
in the space between the mountains of Gerizim and 
Ebal, which contains the town of Nablis, the ancient 
Shechem. ‘This, however, by a singular chance, is not 
mentioned in the Bible. Another is the “valley of 
Jezreel,” the undulating hollow which intervenes be- 
tween Gilboa (Jebel Fukua) and the so-called Little 
Hermon (Jebel Duhy). See PALESTINE, 

Valley is employed in the A. V. to render the follow- 
ing Heb. and Gr. words. See DALE; PLAIN. 

1, Bik’Gh (MPP, from XPZ, to cleave; Sept. wediov) 
appears to mean rather a plain than a valley, wider 
than the latter, though so far resembling it as to be en- 
closed by mountains, like the wide district between Leb- 
anon and Antilebanon, which is still called the Beka'a. 
It denotes a wide alluvial bottom, and its levelness is 
plainly referred to in Isa. xl, 4. It is. usually rendered 
“valley” (Deut. viii, 7; xi, 1; xxxiv, 3; Josh. xi, 8, 
17; xii, 7; 2 Chron. xxxv, 22; Psa. civ, 8; Isa. xli, 18; 
Ixiii, 14; Ezek. xxxvii, 1,2; Zech. xii, 11); elsewhere 
“plain” (Gen. xi, 2; Neh. vi, 2; Isa. xl, 4; Ezek, iii, 
22, 23; viii, 4; Amosi, 5). This Heb. term is applied 
to the following places: 

(1.) The Valley of Shinar ("ZI MSP), the rich 
plain of Babylonia (Gen. xi, 2). See SHINAR. 

(2.) The Valley of Jericho MS MP3), the lower 
end of.the Ghôr, or plain, through which the Jordan 
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treated as integral parts of the books. A few MSS. of 
the Bible faithfully preserved the “ Hebrew canon,” but 
the great mass, according to the general custom of copy- 
ists to omit nothing, included everything which had 
held a place in the Old Latin. In the New Test. the 
only important addition which was frequently interpo- 
lated was the Apocryphal epistle to the Laodiceans. 
The text of the gospels was in the main Jerome’s re- 
vised edition; that of the.remaining books his very in- 
complete revision of the Old Latin. Thus the present 
Vulgate contains elements which belong to every period 
and form of the Latin version—(1.) Unrevised Old Lat- 
in: Wisdom, Ecclus., 1 and 2 Macc., Baruch. (2.) Old 
Latin revised from the Sept.: Psalter. (3.) Jerome's free 
translation from the original text: Judith, Tobit. (4.) 
Jerome's translation from the original: Old Test. ex- 
cept Psalter. (5.) Old Latin revised from Greek MSS.: 
Gospels. (6.) Old Latin cursorily revised: the remain- 
der of the New Test. 

2. Revision of Alcuin—Meanwhile the text of the 
different parts of the Latin Bible was rapidly. deterio- 
rating. The simultaneous use of the Old and New ver- 
sions necessarily led to great corruptions of both texts. 
Mixed texts were formed according to the taste or judg- 
ment of scribes, and the confusion was further increased 
by the changes which were sometimes introduced by 
those who had some knowledge of Greek. From this 
cause scarcely any Anglo-Saxon Vulgate MS. of the 
8th or 9th century, in all probability, is wholly free 
from an admixture of old readings. Several remark- 
able examples are noticed below; and in rare instances 
it is difficult to decide whether the text is not rather 
a revised Vetus than a corrupted Vulgata nova (e. g. 
Brit. Mus, Reg. i, E. vi; Addit. 5463), As early as the 
6th century, Cassiodorus attempted a partial revision 
of the text (Psalter, Prophets, Epistles) by a collation 
of old MSS. But private labor was unable to check 
the growing corruption, and in the 8th century this 
had arrived at such a height that it attracted the at- 
tention of Charlemagne. Charlemagne at once sought 
a remedy, and intrusted to Alcuin (cir. A.D. 802) the 
task of revising the Latin text for public use. This 
Alcuin appears to have done simply by the use of MSS. 
of the Vulgate, and not by reference to the original 
texts (Porson, Letter vi to Travis, p. 145). The pas- 
sages which are adduced by Hody to prove his famil- 
larity with Hebrew are, in fact, only quotations from 
Jerome, and he certainly left the text unaltered—at 
least in one place where Jerome points out its inaccu- 
racy (Gen. xxv, 8). The patronage of Charlemagne 
gave a wide currency to the revision of Alcuin, and 
several MSS. remain which claim to date immediately 
from his time. According to a very remarkable state- 
ment, Charlemagne was more than a patron of sacred 
criticism, and himself devoted the last year of his life 
to the correction of the gospels “ with the help of Greeks 
and Syrians” (Van Ess, p. 159, quoting Theganus, Script. 
Hist. France. ii, 277). 

However this may be, it is probable that Alcuin’s re- 
vision contributed much towards preserving a good Vul- 
gate text. The best MSS. of his recension do not differ 
widely from the pure Hieronymian text, and his author- 
ity must have done much to check the spread of the 
interpolations which reappear afterwards, and which 
were derived from the intermixture of the Old and New 
versions. Examples of readings which seem to be due 
to him occur: Deut. i, 9, add. solitudinem ; ventssemus, 
for -etis; ver. 4, ascendimus, for ascendemus ; ii, 24, in 
manu tua, for in manus tuas; iv, 33, vidisti, for vixisti ; 
vi, 13, ipsi, add. soli; xv, 9, oculos, om. tuos; xvii, 20, 
filius, for filii; xxi, 6, add. venient; xxvi, 16, at, for et. 
But the new revision was gradually deformed, though 
later attempts at correction were made by Lanfranc of 
Canterbury (A.D. 1089, Hody, p. 416), Card. Nicolaus 
(A.D. 1150), and the Cistercian abbot Stephanus (cir. A.D. 
1150). In the 13th century Correctoria were drawn up, 
especially in France, in which varieties of reading were 
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discussed; and Roger Bacon complains loudly of the 
confusion which was introduced into the “ common, that 
is, the Parisian, copy ;” and quotes a false reading from 
Mark viii, 38, where the correcturs had substituted con- 
Jessus for confusus (Hody, p. 419 sq.). Little more was 
done for the text of the Vulgate till the invention of 
printing; and the name of Laurentius Valla (cir. 1450) 
alone deserves mention, as of one who devoted the high- 
est powers to the criticism of Holy Scripture, at a time 
when such studies were little esteemed. 

V. History of the Printed Text.—1. Early Fditions.— 
It was a noble omen for the future progress of printing 
that the first book which issued from the press was the 
Bible; and the splendid pages of the Mazarin Vulgate 
(Mainz—Gutenburg and Fust) stand vet unsurpassed by 
the latest efforts of typography. This work is referred 
to about the year 1455, and presents the common text 
of the 15th century. Other editions followed in rapid 
succession (the first with a date, Mainz, 1462, Fust and 
Schoiffer), but they offer nothing of critical interest. 
The first collection of various readings appears in a Paris 
edition of 1504, aud others followed at Venice and Lyons 
in 1511, 1513; but cardinal Ximenes (1502-1517) was 
the first who seriously revised the Latin text (“ contuli- 
mus cum quamplurimis exemplaribus venerande ve- 
tustatis; sed his maxime, que in publica Complutensis 
nostræ universitatis bibliotheca reconduntur, quæ supra 
octingentesimum abhinc annum litteris Gothicis con- 
scripta, ea sunt sinceritate ut nec apicis lapsus possit in 
eis deprehendi” [ Præf.]),to which he assigned the mid- 
dle place of honor in his Polyglot between the Hebrew 
and Greek texts. The Complutensian Baxt is said to 
be more correct than those which preceded it, but still 
it is very far from being pure. This was followed in 
1528 (2d ed. 1532) by an edition of R. Stephens, who had 
bestowed great pains upon the work, consulting three 
MSS. of high character and the earlier editions; but as 
yet the best materials were not open for use. About 
the same time various attempts were made to correct 
the Latin from the original texts (Erasmus, 1516; Pag- 
ninus, 1518-28; Card. Cajetan: Steuchius, 1529; Cla- 
rius, 1542), or even to make a new Latin version (Jo. 
Campensis, 1533). A more important edition of R. Ste- 
phens followed in 1540, in which he made use of twenty 
MSS. and introduced considerable alterations into his 
former text. In 1541 another edition was published by 
Jo. Benedictus at Paris, which was based on the colla- 
tion of MSS. and editions, and was often reprinted af- 
terwards. Vercellone speaks much more highly of the 
Biblia Ordinaria, with glosses, etc., published at Lyons, 
1545, as giving readings in accordance with the oldest 
MSS., though the sources from which they are derived 
are not given (Vurie Lect. xcix). The course of con- 
troversy in the 16th century exaggerated the impor- 
tance of the differences in the text and interpretation 
of the Vulgate, and the confusion called for some rem- 
edv. An authorized edition became a necessity for the 
Romish Church, and, however gravely later theologians 
may have erred in explaining the policy or intentions 
of the Tridentine fathers on this point, there can be no 
doubt that (setting aside all reference to the original 
texts) the principle of their decision—the preference, 
that is, of the oldest Latin text to any later Latin ver- - 
sion—was substantially right. 

2. The Sixtine and Clementine Vulgates.—The first ses- 
sion of the Council of Trent was held on Dec. 13, 1545. 
After some preliminary arrangements, the Nicene Creed 
was formally promulgated as the foundation of the Chris- 
tian faith on Feb. 4, 1546, and then the council proceed- 
ed to the question of the authority, text, and interpre- 
tation of Holy Scripture. A committee was appointed 
to report upon the subject, which held private meetings 
from Feb. 20 to March 17. Considerable varieties of 
opinion existed as to the relative value of the original 
and Latin texts, and the final decree was intended to 
serve as a compromise. This was made on April 8, 
1546, and consisted of two parts—the first of which con- 
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tains the list of the canonical books, with the usual 
anathema on those who refuse to receive it; while the 
second, “ On the Edition and Use of the Sacred Books,” 
contains no anathema, so that its contents are not arti- 
cles of faith. The wording of the decree itself contains 
several marks of the controversy from which it arose, 
and admits of a far more liberal construction than later 
glosses have affixed to it. In affirming the authority 
of the “Old Vulgate,” it contains no estimate of the 
value of the original texts. The question decided is 
simply the relative merits of the current Latin versions 
(“si ex omnibus Latinis versionibus que circumferun- 
tur”), and this only in reference to public exercises. 
The object contemplated is the advantage (vtilitas) 
of the Church, and not anything essential to its con- 
stitution. It was further enacted, as a check to the 
license of printers, that “Holy Scripture, but espectally 
the old and common [Vulgate] edition [evidently with- 
out excluding the original texts], should be printed as 
correctly as possible.” In spite, however, of the com- 
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parative caution of the decree, and the interpretation | 


which was affixed to it by the highest authorities, it 
was received with little favor, and the want of a stand- 


ard text of the Vulgate practically left the question as: 


unsettled as before. The decree itself was made by 
men little fitted to anticipate the difficulties of textual 
criticism, but afterwards these were found to be so great 
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alle (dated March 1, 1589) prefixed, in which Sixtus 
affirmed with characteristic decision the plenary author- 
ity of the edition for all future time. “ By the fulness 
of apostolical power” (such are his words), “we decree 
and declare that this edition . . . approved by the au- 
thority delivered to us by the Lord, is to be received 
and held as true, lawful, authentic, and unquestionable, 
in all public and private discussion, reading, preaching, 
and explanation.” He further forbade expressly the 
publication of various readings in copies of the Vulgate, 
and pronounced that all readings in other editions and 
MSS. which vary from those of the revised text “ are to 
have no credit or authority for the future” (“ea in iis 
qu huic nostre editioni non consenserint, nullam in 
posterum fidem, nullamque auctoritatem habitura esse 
decernimus”). It was also enacted that the new revision 
should be introduced into all missals and service-books, 
and the greater excommunication was threatened against 
all who in any way contravened the constitution. Had 
the life of Sixtus been prolonged, there is no doubt 
that his iron will would have enforced the changes 
which he thus peremptorily proclaimed; but he died in 
August, 1590, and those whom he had alarmed or of- 
fended took immediate measures to hinder the execu- 
tion of his designs, Nor was this without good reason. 
He had changed the readings of those whom he had 
employed to report upon the text with the most arbi- 


that for some time it seemed that no authorized edition | trary and unskilful hand; and it was scarcely an ex- 


would appear. The theologians of Belgium did some- 
thing to meet the want. In 1547 the first edition of 


Hentenius appeared at Louvain, which had very consid- : 
erable influence upon later copies, It was based upon | 


the collation of Latin MSS. and the Stephanic edition 
of 1540. In the Antwerp Polyglot of 1568-72 the Vul- 
„gate was borrowed from the Complutensian (Vercellone, 
Var. Lect. ci); but in the Antwerp edition of the Vul- 
gate of 1573-74 the text of Hentenius was adopted, with 
copious additions of readings by Lucas Brugensis. This 
last was designed as the preparation and temporary sub- 
stitute for the papal edition; indeed, it may be ques- 
tioned whether it was not put forth as the “correct edi- 
tion required by the Tridentine decree” (comp. Lucas 
Brug. ap. Vercellone, cii). But a papal board was al- 
ready engaged, however desultorily, upon the work of 
revision. 
the recommendations of the council is found fifteen 
years after it was made. 
(son of Aldus Manutius) was invited to Rome to super- 
intend the printing of Latin and Greek Bibles (Vercel- 
lone, Var. Lect. etc., i, prol. xix, note). During that 
year and the next several scholars (with Sirletus at 
their head) were engaged in the revision of the text. 
In the pontificate of Pius V the work was continued, 
and Sirletus still took a chief part in it (1569-70) (ibid. 
lac. cit. prol. xx, note), but it was currently reported 
that the difficulties of publishing an authoritative edi- 
tion were insuperable. Nothing further was done to- 
wards the revision of the Vulgate under Gregory XIII, 
but preparations were made for an edition of the Sept. 
This appeared in 1587, in the second year of the pon- 
tificate of Sixtus V, who had been one of the chief 
promoters of the work. After the publication of the 
Sept., Sixtus immediately devoted himself to the pro- 
duction of an edition of the Vulgate. He was himself 
a scholar, and his imperious genius led him to face a 
task from which others had shrunk. “He had felt,” 
he says, “from his first accession to the papal throne 
(1585), great grief, or even indignation (indigne fe- 
rentes), that the Tridentine decree was still unsatisfied ;” 
and a board was appointed, under the presidency of car- 
dinal Carafa, to arrange the materials and offer sugges- 
tions for an edition. Sixtus himself revised the text, 
rejecting or confirming the suggestions of the board by 
his absolute judgment; and when the work was print- 
ed, he examined the sheets with the utmost care, and 
corrected the errors with his own hand. The edition 
appeared in 1590, with the famous constitution .Zternus 





aggeration to say that his precipitate “ self-reliance 
had brought the Church into the most serious peril.” 
During the brief pontificate of Urban VII nothing could 
be done, but the reaction was not long delayed. On the 
accession of Gregory XIV, some went so far as to pro- 
pose that the edition of Sixtus should be absolutely 
prohibited, but Bellarmine suggested a middle course. 
He proposed that the erroneous alterations of the text 
which had been made in it (“que male mutata erant”) 
“should be corrected with all possible speed, and the 
Bible reprinted under the name or Sixtus, with a prefa- 
tory note to the effect that errors (aliqua errata) had 
crept into the former editio: by the carelessness of the 
printers.” This pious fraud, or rather daring falsehood 
—for it can be called by no other name—found favor 
with those in power. A commission was appointed to 


The earliest trace of an attempt to realize | revise the Sixtine text, under the presidency of the car- 


dinal Colonna (Columna). At first the commissioners 


In 1561 Paulus Manutius | made but slow progress, and it seemed likely that a year 


would elapse before the revision was completed (Unga- 
relli, in Vercellone, Proleg. lviii). The mode of pro- 
ceedings was therefore changed, and the commission 
moved to Zagarolo, the country-seat of Colonna; and, 
if we may believe the inscription which still commem- 
orates the event, and the current report of the time, 
the work was completed in nineteen days. But even 
if it can be shown that the work extended over six 
months, it is obvious that there was no time for the 
examination of new authorities, but only for making 
a rapid revision with the help of the materials al- 
ready collected. The task was hardly finished when 
Gregory died (October, 1591), and the publication of 
the revised text was again delayed. His successor, 
Innocent IX, died within the same year, and at the be- 
ginning of 1592 Clement VIII was raised to the pope- 
dom. Clement intrusted the final revision of the text 
to Toletus, and the whole was printed by Aldus Manu- 
tius (the grandson) before the end of 1592. The pref- 
ace, which is moulded upon that of Sixtus, was written 
by Bellarmine, and is favorably distinguished from that 
of Sixtus by its temperance and even modesty. The 
text, it is said, had been prepared with the greatest 
care, and though not absolutely perfect, was at least 
(what is no idle boast), more correct than that of any 
former edition. Some readings, indeed, it is allowed, 
had, though wrong, been left unchanged to avoid pop- 
ular offence; but yet even here Bellarmine did not 
scruple to repeat the fiction of the intention of Sixtus 
to recall his edition, which still disgraces the front of 
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the Roman Vulgate by an apology no less needless than 
untrue. Another edition followed in 1593, and a third 
in 1598, with a triple list of errata, one for each of the 
three editions. Other editions were afterwards pub- 
lished at Rome (comp. Vercellone, civ), but with these 
corrections the history of the authorized text properly 
concludes, 

The respective merits of the Sixtine and Clementine 
editions have often been debated. In point of mechan- 
ical accuracy, the Sixtine seems to be clearly superior 
(Van Ess, Gesch. 365 sq.); but Van Ess has allowed 
himself to be misled in the estimate which he gives of 
the critical value of the Sixtine readings. The collec- 
tions lately published by Vercellone place in the clear- 
est light the strange and uncritical mode in which Six- 
tus dealt with the evidence and results submitted to 
him. The recommendations of the Sixtine correctors 
are marked by singular wisdom and critical tact; and 
in almost every case where Sixtus departs from them 
he isin error. This will be evident from a collation of 
the readings, in a few chapters, as given by Vercellone. 
Thus in the first four chapters of Genesis the Sixtine 
correctors are right against Sixtus: i, 2, 27, 31; ii, 18, 
20; iii, 1, 11, 12, 17, 21, 22; iv, 1, 5, 7, 8, 9, 15, 16, 19; 
and, on the other hand, Sixtus is right against the cor- 
rectors in i, 15. The Gregorian correctors, therefore 
(whose results are given in the Clementine edition), in 
the main simply restored readings adopted by the Six- 
tine board and rejected by Sixtus. In the book of 
Deuteronomy the Clementine edition follows the Six- 
tine correctors where it differs from the Sixtine edition: 
i, 4, 19, 31; ii, 21; iv, 6, 22, 28, 30, 33, 39; v, 24; vi, 4; 
viii, 1; ix, 9; x, 3; xi, 3; xii, 11, 12, 15, etc.; and eve- 
ry change (except, probably, vi, 4; xii, 11, 12) is right; 
while, on the other hand, in the same chapters there 
are apparently only two instances of variation with- 
out the authority of the Sixtine correctors (xi, 10, 
32). But in point of fact the Clementine edition errs 
by excess of caution. Within the same limits it fol- 
luws Sixtus against the correctors wrongly in ii, 33; 
iii, 10, 12, 13, 16, 19, 20; iv, 10, 11, 28, 42; vi, 3; xi, 28; 
and in the whole book admits in the following passages 
arbitrary changes of Sixtus: iv, 10; v, 24; vi, 13; xii, 
15, 32; xviii, 10, 11; xxix, 23. In the New Test., as 
the report of the Sixtine correctors has not yet been 
published, it is impossible to say how far the same law 
holds good; but the following comparison of the varia- 
tions of the two editions in continuous passages of the 
gospels and epistles will show that the Clementine, 
though not a pure text, is yet very far purer than the 
Sixtine, which often gives Old Latin readings, and some- 
times appears to depend simply on patristic authority 
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Matt. viii, 20, caput suum (it. tol.). caput. 
, venisset Jesus (it.). venisset. 
82, magno impetu (it.). impetu. 
» hæc omnia (?). omnia. 
34, be eo eum ut Je- rogabant ut. 
sus 
Eph. i, 15, in Domino J. 


21, 


in Christo J. (pp. jl. 
Bodl.). Ki 


dominationem (?). 
yoa convivificavit (pp. 


<)s 
vos eratis (pp. ll. Bodl. 


et dominationem. 
VOB. 


11, vos, 
etc.). 
— dicebamini (pp. II.). dicimini. 
12, qui (pp. ll. Bodl. etc.). quod. 
22, Spiritu Sancto (pp. ll. Spiritu. 
Sang. etc.). 
iii, 8, mihi enim (pp. II.). mihi. 
16, virtutem (it.). - virtute. 
—, in interiore homine in interiorem homi- 
(pp. ll. Bodl.). nem. 
iv, 22 peopel (it.). deponere. 
, in E (pp. ll. Bodl. in diem. 
etc 
v, 26, mundans eam (pp. 1l.). mundans. 
27, in gloriosam (?). loriosam. 
vi, 15, in preparationem(it.). In preeparatione. 


0, in catena ista (it. ?). 


in catena ita. 


SIXTINE, CLEMENTINE. 
Matt. i, 23, vocabitur (pp. II.). vocabunt. 
, 5, Juda (gat. mm. etc.). udee. 
ii 9, surge, accipe KA a ` Burge " seepe 
vo 2, appro ua (iv, appropinquavit. 
oss. Gallic. pp. Be 
3, de guo dictum est (tol. qui dictus est. 
10, arboris (Tert.). arborum. 
iv, 6, ut... tollant (it.). . tollent. 
T, Jesus rursum. Jesns: Rursum. 
15, Galilææ (it. am. etc.) Galilæa. 
16, ambulabat (?). sedebat. 
v, 11, vobis homines (gat. vobis. 
mm. etc.). 
80, nbscinde (?). abscide. 
40, in jndicio (it.). judicio. 
vi, 7, eth. faciunt (it.). ethnici. 
0, enim (it.). autem 
vii, 1, et non Kaaicabimini, ut non judicemini. 
nolite condemnare 
et non condemnabi- 
mini (?). 
4, sine, frater (it. pp.1).). sine. 
. 23, a me omnes (it. pp. II.). ame. 
25, supra (pp. ll. tol.etc.). super. 
Hi scribe (it.). scribse eorum, 
viii, 9, alio (it. am. etc.). alii. 
2 ubi (pp. II.). ibi. 
18, jussi, discipulos (it.). jussit. 
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3. Later Editions.— While the Clementine edition 
was still recent, some thoughts seem to have been en- 
tertained of revising it. Lucas Brugensis made impor- 
tant collections for this purpose; but the practical diffi- 
culties were found to be too great, and the study of va- 
rious readings was reserved for scholars (Bellarmin. ad - 
Lucam Brug. 1606). In the next generation use and 
controversy gave a sanctity to the authorized text. 
Many, especially in Spain, pronounced it to have a value 
superior to the originals, and to be inspired in every 
detail (comp. Van Ess. Gesch. p. 401, 402; Hody, IT], ii, 
15); but it is useless to dwell on the history of such ex- 
travagancies, from which the Jesnits, at least, following 
their great champion Bellarmine, wisely kept aloof. It 
was a more serious matter that the universal acceptance 
of the papal text checked the critical study of the mate- 
rials on which it was professedly based. At length, 
however, in 1706, Martianay published a new, and, in 
the main, better, text, chiefly from original MSS., in his 
edition of Jerome. Vallarsi added fresh collations in 
his revised issue of Martianay’s work; but in both cases 
the collations are imperfect, and it is impossible to de- 
termine with accuracy on what MS. authority the text 
which is given depends. Sabatier, though professing 
only to deal with the Old Latin, published important 
materials for the criticism of Jerome’s version, and gave 
at length the readings of Lucas Brugensis (1743). More 
than a century elapsed before anything more of impor- 
tance was done for the text of the Latin version of the 
Old Test., when at length the fortunate discovery of the 
original revision of the Sixtine correctors again directed 
the attention of Roman scholars to their authorized 
text. The first-fruits of their labors are given in the 
volume of Vercellone, already often quoted, which has 
thrown more light upon the history and criticism of the 
Vulg. than any previous work. There are some defects 
in the arrangement of the materials, and it is unfortu- 
nate that the editor has not added either the authorized 
or cotrected text; but still the work is such that every 
student of the Latin text must be deeply interested 
in it. 

The neglect of the Latin text of the Old Test. is but 
a consequence of the general neglect of the criticism of 
the Hebrew text. In the New Test. far more has been 
done for the correction of the Vulg., though even here 
no critical edition has yet been published. Numerous 
collations of MSS., more or less perfect, have been made. 
In this, as in many other points, Bentley pointed out 
the true path which others have followed. His own 
collation of Latin MSS. was extensive and important 
(comp. Ellis, Bentleii Critica Sacra, xxxv sq.). Gries- 
bach added new collations, and arranged those which 
others had made. Lachmann printed the Latin text in 
his larger edition, having collated the Codex Fuldensis 
for the purpose. Tischendorf has labored among Latin 
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MSS., only with less zeal than among Greek. Tregelles 
has given in his edition of the New Test. the text of 
Cod. Amiatinus from his own collation with the varia- 
tions of the Clementine edition. But in all these cases 
the study of the Latin was merely ancillary to that of 
the Greek text. Probably, from the great antiquity 
and purity of the Codd. A miatinus and. Fuldensis, there 
is comparatively little scope for criticism in the revision 
of Jerome’s version; but it could not be an unprofitable 
work to examine more in detail than has yet been done 
the several phases through which it has passed, and the 
causes which led to its gradual corruption. 

A full account of the editions of the Vulg. is given 
by Masch (Le Long), Bibliotheca Sacra (1778-90). The 
variations between the Sixtine and Clementine editions 
were collated by T. James, Bellum Papale, s. Concordia 
Discors (Lond. 1600), and more completely, with a col- 
lation of the Clementine editions, by H. de Bukentop, 
Lux de Luce, iii, 315 sq. Vercellone, correcting earlier 
critics, reckons that the whole number of variations be- 
tween the two revisions is about three thousand (Pro- 
legg. xlviii, nota). 

_ VI. Principal MSS. of the Vulgate.—These may brief- 
ly be enumerated as follows: 1. Cod. Amiatinus, of the 
‘middle of the 6th century, the oldest. and best extant; 
in the Laurentian Library at Florence; it contains the 
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Old Test., except Baruch, and the New Test.: the latter 
has been edited from it by Tischendorf (Leips. 1850, 4to). 
See AMIATINE MANUSCRIPT. 

2. Biblia Gothica Toletane Ecclesiae, of the 8th cen- 
tury, containing all the books except Baruch (Vercel- 
lone, Var. Lect. i, 84). 

3. Cod. Cavensis, of the 8th century, if not earlier; 
contains the Old and New Test.; belongs to the monas- 
tery of La Cava, near Salerno; examined by Tischen- 
dorf. 

4, Cod. Paullinus, of the 9th century, wants Baruch; 
at Rome (Vercellone, loc. cit.). 

5. Cod. Statianus hod. Vallicellanus, of the 9th cen- 
tury; at Rome (Vercellone, l c.). 

6. Cod. Ottobonianus, of the 8th century, contains the 
Octateuch ; in the Vatican (Vercellone, /. c.). 

7. Biblia Carolina, of the 9th century ; wants Baruch, 
and the two last leaves are by a later hand; in the can- 
tonal library at Zurich. 

8. Biblia Bamburgensia, of the 9th century, wants 
the Apocalypse; it has Jerome's Epistle to Paulinus 
prefixed in large uncials, the rest of the MS. is minus- 
cular; in this MS, 1 John v, 7 appears (Kopp, Bi- 
der u. Schriften der Vorzeit, i, 184). 

9. Cod. Alcuini, of the 9th century, containing the 
Old and New Test. (except Baruch); supposed to be 
that offered to Charlemagne 
at his coronation; formerly 
in the possession of the re- 
cluses at Moutier de Grand- 
val, now in the British Mu- 
seum (Addit., 10, 546). 

10. A MS. on very clean 
parchment, probably of the 
13th century; formerly at 
Altdorf, now at Erlangen 
(Niederer, Nachrichten zur 
Kirchen-, Gelehrten- und Bü- 
cher-Geschichte, x, 125). 

11. A MS. of the 13th cen- 
tury, described in Eich- 
horn’s Repertorium, xvii, 
183 sq. 

_ 12, Cod. Fuldensis, of the 
6th century, contains the 
New Test., with the gospels 
in the form of a harmony; 
used by Lachmann in his 
edition of the-Latin subjoin- 


3 ed to his Greek New Test.; 

NON bas emus REGEN a specimen was published 
| by Ranke (Marb. 1860, 4to). 

NISI CAaeSAREM 13. Cod. Forojuliensis ; 


“Tuncerso TRAQIOCYEIS E 


ur CRUCIPIGERE TUR. 


SUSCEPERUNT AUTEM ibm 


CT duxeruNTt 


GT Balolans SIBI cRucem 


pecrcwolimcded 
Dfte bma gin boutar Am peono 


sine. ib 


contains the four gospels; 
edited along with fragments 
of Mark’s gospel from the 
Prague MS. (previously ed- 
ited by Dobrowski, Frag- 
mentum Pragense Erv. S. 
Marci, etc. [ Prag. 1778, 
4to]), and other remains of 
the same gospel from MSS. 
preserved at Venice, by Bi- 
anchini, Append. ad Eran- 
gel. Quadrupl. 

14, Cod. Sangellensis; à 
Greco-Latin MS, of the 9th 
century ; contains the four 


ar 


quodfaccum +> inpyo ure ef G &uita 


hominum 


Kcenebag Cam non banc og 


ebraf tuce 


Specimens of MSS. of the Vulgate: 1. Brit. Mus. (Addit. 5463), pndai 2. Stonyhurst (St. Cuthbert’s), Semi-uncial ; 
3. Harleian (Brit. Mus. 1802), Cursive; 4. Here ford Gospels, Cursive, 
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gospels in Greek, with an interlineary translation ; ed- 
ited in fac-simile by Rettig (Turin, 1836, 4to). There 
is another Cod, Sangallensis containing fragments of the 
gospels, of the 6th century, described by Tischendorf in 
the Deutsche Zeitscrift fiir christl. Wissenschaft, 1857, 
No. 7, and esteemed by him of great value for the text 
of the Vulgate (Tischendorf, Proleg. p. 249 sq.). See 
GALL (Sr.) MANUSCRIPT. 

Besides these, many codices exist both in British and 
Continental libraries. See MANUSCRIPTS, BIBLICAL. 

VII. Critical Value of the Latin Versions.—1. In the 
Old Test.—The Latin Version, in its various forms, con- 
tributes, as has already been seen, more or less impor- 
tant materials for the criticism of the original texts of 
the Old and New Tests., and of the Common and Hexa- 
plaric texts of the Sept. The bearing of the Vulg. on 
the Sept. will not be noticed here, as the points involved 
in the inquiry more properly belong to the history of 
the Sept. Little, again, need be said on the value of 
the translation of Jerome for the textual criticism of 
the Old Test. As a whole, his work is a remarkable 
monument of the substantial identity of the Hebrew 
text of the 4th century with the present Masoretic 
text; and the want of trustworthy materials for the 
exact determination of the Latin text itself has made 
all detailed investigation of his readings impossible or 
unsatisfactory. The passages which were quoted in 
the premature controversies of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, to prove the corruption of the Hebrew or Latin 
text, are commonly of little importance so far as the 
text is concerned. It will be enough to notice those 
only which are quoted by Whitaker, the worthy antag- 
onist of Bellarmine (Disputation on Scripture [ed. Park. 

Soc.], p. 163 sq.). 

Gen. i, 30, om. all green herbs (in Vet. L.); iii, 15, ipsa 

conteret caput tunm. There seems good reason to be- 


lieve that the original reading was ipse. Comp. Vercel- 
lone, ad loc. See also Gen. iv, 16. 

iii, 17, in opere tuo. "T1333 for T292. 

iv, 16, om. Nod, which is specially noticed in Jerome’s 
Queest. Hebr. 

vi, 6, add. et preecavens in futurum. The words are a 
gloss, and not a part of the Vulgate text. : 

viii, 4, vicesimo septimo for septimo decimo. So Sept. 

viii, 7, egrediebatur et non revertebatur. The non is 
wanting in the best manuscripts of the Vulgate, and has 
been introduced from the Sept. 

xi, 13, trecentis tribus for quadringentis tribus. So 


t. 

ie 1, fundetur sanguis illins. Om. ‘‘ by man.” 

xxxvii, 2, sedecim for septemdecim. Probably a tran- 
scriptural error. 

xxxix, 6, om. “ Wherefore he left—Joseph.” 

xl, 5, om, ‘‘the butler—prison.”’ 

xlix, 10. Comp. Vercellone, ad loc. 

xlix, 33, om. 

In xxiv, 6; xxvii, 5; xxxiv, 29, the variation is proba- 
bly in the rendering only. The remaining passages, li, 
8; iii, 6; iv, 6, 13, 26; vi, 3; xiv, 3; xvii, 16; xix, 18; xxi, 
9: xxiv, 22; xxv, 34: xxvii, 33; xxxi, 32; xxxviii, 5, 23; 
xlix, 22, contain differences of interpretation; and in 
xxxvi, 24, xli, 45, the Vulgate appears to have preserved 
important traditional renderings. 


2. In the New Test.—The examples which have been 
given show the comparatively narrow limits within 
which the Vulgate can be used for the criticism of the 
Hebrew text. The version was made at a time when 
the present revision was already established; and the 
freedom which Jerome allowed himself in rendering 
the sense of the original often leaves it doubtful wheth- 
er in reality a various reading is represented by the pe- 
culiar form which he gives to a particular passage. In 
the New Test. the case is far different. In this the crit- 
ical evidence of the Latin is separable into two distinct 
elements, the evidence of the Old Latin and that of the 
Hieronymian revision. The latter, where it differs from 
the former, represents the received Greek text of the 
4th century, and so far claims a respect (speaking rough- 
ly) equal to that due to a first-class Greek MS.; and it 
may be fairly concluded that any reading opposed to 
the combined testimony of the oldest Greek MSS. and 
the true Vulgate text either arose later than the 4th 
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century, or was previously confined within a very nar- 
row range. The corrections of Jerome do not carry us 
back beyond the age of existing Greek MSS., but, at 
the same time, they supplement the original testimony 
of MSS. by an independent witness, The substance of 
the Vulgate, and the copies of the Old Latin, have a 
more venerable authority. The origin of the Latin 
version dates, as has been seen, from the earliest age 
of the Christian Church. The translation, as a whole, 
was practically fixed and current more than a century 
before the transcriptiou of the oldest Greck MS. Thus 
it is a witness to a text more ancient, and, therefore, 
ceteris paribus, more valuable, than is represented by 
any other authority, unless the Peshito in its present 
form be excepted. This primitive text was not, as far 
as can be ascertained, free from serious corruptions (at 
least in the synoptic gospels) from the first, and was 
variously corrupted afterwards, But the corruptions 
proceeded in a different direction and by a different law 
from those of Greek MSS., and, consequently, the two 
authorities mutually correct each other. What is the 
nature of these corruptions, and what the character and 
value of Jerome’s revision and of the Old Latin, will be 
seen from some examples to be given in detail. 

Before giving these, however, one preliminary re- 
mark must be made. In estimating the critical value 
of Jerome’s labors, it is necessary to draw a distinction 
between his different works. His mode of proceeding 
was by no means uniform; and the importance of his 
judgment varies with the object at which he aimed. 
The three versions of the Psalter represent completely 
the three different methods which he followed. At first 
he was contented with a popular revision of the current 
text (the Roman Psalter); then he instituted an accu- 
rate comparison between the current text and the orig- 
inal (the Gallican Psalter); and in the next place he 
translated independently, giving a direct version of the 
original (the Hebrew Psalter). These three methods 
follow one another in chronological ‘order, and answer 
to the wider views which Jerome gradually gained of 
the functions of a Biblical scholar. The revision of the 
New Test. belongs, unfortunately, to the first period. 
When it was made, Jerome was as yet unused to the 
task, and he was anxious not to arouse popular preju- 
dice. His aim was little more than to remove obvious 
interpolations and blunders; and in doing this he like- 
wise introduced some changes of expression which soft- 
ened the roughness of the old version, and some which 
seemed to be required for the true expression of the 
sense (e. g. Matt. vi, 11, supersubstantialem for quotidia- 
num). But while he accomplished much, he failed to 
carry out even this limited purpose with thorough com- 
pleteness. A rendering which he commonly altered 
was still suffered to remain in some places without any 
obvious reason (e. g. pvornpiov, OofaZw, agavilw); and 
the textual emendations which he introduced (apart 
from the removal of glosses) seem to have been made 
after only a partial examination of Greek copies, and 
those probably few in number. The result was such as 
might have been expected. The greater corruptions 
of the Old Latin, whether by addition or omission, are 
generally corrected in the Vulgate. Sometimes, also, 
Jerome gives the true reading in details which had 
been lost in the Old Latin: Matt. i, 25, cognoscebat ; ii, 
23, prophetas ; v, 22, om. ete; ix, 15, lugere; John iii, 
8; Luke ii, 33, 6 zarnp; iv,12. But not rarely he leaves 
a false reading uncorrected (Matt. ix, 28, vobis; x, 42), 
or adopts a false reading where the true one was also 
current: xvi,6; xviii, 29; xix,4; John i, 3, 16; vi, 64. 
Even in graver variations he is not exempt from error. 
The famous pericope, John vii, 53; viii, 11, which had 
gained only a partial entrance into the Old Latin, is cer- 
tainly established in the Vulgate. The additions in 
Matt. xxvii, 35; Luke iv, 19; John v, 4; 1 Pet. iii, 22, 
were already generally or widely received in the Latin 
copies, and Jerome left them undisturbed. The same 
may be said of Mark xvi, 9-20; but the “heavenly tes- 
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timony” (1 John v, 7), which is found in the editions 
of the Vulgate, is, beyond all doubt, a later interpola- 
tion, due to an African gloss; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the interpolations in Acts viii, 37; ix, 5, were 
really erased by Jerome, though they maintained their 
place in the mass of Latin copies. 

Jerome’s revision of the gospels was far more com- 
plete than that of the remaining parts of the New Test. 
It is, indeed, impossible, except in the gospels, to de- 
termine any substantial difference in the Greek texts 
which are represented by the Old and Hieronymian ver- 
sions. Elsewhere the differences, as far as they can be 
satisfactorily established, are differences of expression, 
and not of text; and there is no sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that the readings which exist in the best Vulgate 
MSS., when they are at variance with other Latin au- 
thorities, rest upon the deliberate judgment of Jerome. 
On the contrary, his commentaries show that he used 
cupies differing widely from the recension which passes 
under his name, and even expressly condemned as faulty 
in text or rendering many passages which are undoubt- 
edly part of the Vulgate. Thus in his commentary on 
the Galatians he condemns the additions, iii, 1, veritati 
non obedire ; v, 21, homicidia ; and the translations, i, 16, 
non acquievi carni et sunguini (for non contuli cum carne 
et sanguine); v, 9, modicum fermentum totam massam 
corrumpit (for modicum fermentum totam conspersionem 
fermentat); v, 11, evacuatum est (for cessavit); vi, 3, 
seipsum (seipse) seducit (for mentem suam decipit). In 
the text of the epistle which he gives there are up- 
wards of fiftv readings that differ from the best Vulgate 
text, of which about ten are improvements (iv, 21; v, 
13, 23; vi, 13, 15, 16, etc.), as many more inferior read- 
ings (iv, 17, 26, 30, etc.), and the remainder differences of 
expression: malo for nequam, recto pede incedunt for 
recte ambulant, rursum for iterum. The same differ- 
ences are found in his commentaries on the other epis- 
tles: ad Ephes. i, 6; iii, 14; iv, 19; v, 22,31; ad Tit. iii, 
15. From this it will be evident that the Vulgate text 
of the Acts and the epistles does not represent the critical 
opinion of Jerome, even in the restricted sense in which 
this is true of the text of the gospels. But still there 
are.some readings which may with probability be re- 
ferred to his revision: Acts xiii, 18, mores eorum susti- 
nuit for nutriit (aluit) eos; Rom. xii, 11, Domino for 
tempori; Eph. iv, 19, tlluminabit te Christus for con- 
tinges Christum; Gal. ii, 5, negue ad horam cessimus for 
ad horam cessimus ; 1 Tim. v, 19, add. nist sub duobus 
aut tribus testibus. 

3. The Vetus Latina.—The chief corruptions of the 
Old Latin consist in the introduction of glosses. These, 
like the corresponding additions in the Codex Beze (D,), 
are sometimes indications of the venerable antiquity of 
the source from which it was derived, and seem to carry 
us back to the time when the evangelic tradition had 
not yet been wholly superseded by the written gospels. 
Such are the interpolations at Matt. ii, 15; xx, 28; 
Luke iii, 22 (comp. also i, 46; xii, 38); but more fre- 
quently they are derived from parallel passages, either 
by direct transference of the words of another evange- 
list or by the reproduction of the substance of them. 
These interpolations are frequent in the synoptic gos- 
pels: Matt. iii, 3; Mark xvi, 4; Luke i, 29; vi, 10; ix, 
43, 50, 54; xi, 2; and occur also in John vi, 56, ete. 
But in John the Old Latin more commonly errs by de- 
fect than by excess. Thus it omits clauses certainly or 
probably genuine: iii, 31; iv, 9; v, 36; vi, 23; vili, 58, 
etc. Sometimes, again the renderings of the Greek 
text are free: Luke i, Jo. ii, 15; vi, 21. Such varia- 
tions, however, are rarely likely to mislead. Otherwise 
the Old Latin text of the gospels is of the highest value. 
There are cases where some Latin MSS. combine with 
one or two other of the most ancient witnesses to sup- 
port a reading which has been obliterated in the mass 
of authorities: Luke vi, 1; Mark v, 3; xvi, 9 sq.; and 
not unfrequently it preserves the true text which is lost 
in the Vulgate: Luke xiii, 19; xiv, 5; xv, 28. 
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But the places where the Old Latin and the Vulgate 
have separately preserved the true reading are rare, 
when compared with those in which they combine 
with other ancient witnesses against the great mass of 
authorities, Every chapter of the gospels will furnish 
instances of this agreement, which is often the more 
striking because it exists only in the original text of 
the Vulgate, while the later copies have been corrupted 
in the same way as the later Greek MSS.: Mark ii, 16; 
iii, 25 (?); viii, 13, ete.; Rom. vi, 8; xvi, 24, ete. In 
the first few chapters of Matthew, the following may be 
noticed: i, 18 (bts); ii, 18; iii, 10; v, 4, 5, 11, 30, 44, 47; 
vi, 5, 13; vii, 10, 14, 29; viii, 32 (x, 8), etc. It is use- 
less to multiply examples which occur equally in every 
part of the New Test.; Luke ii, 14,40; iv, 2, etc.; John 
i, 52; iv, 42, 51; v, 16; viii, 59; xiv, 17, etc.; Acts ii, 
30, 31, 37, etc.; 1 Cor. i, 1, 15, 22, 27, etc. On the oth- 
er hand, there are passages in which the Latin au- 
thorities combine in giving a false reading: Matt. vi, 
15; vii, 10; viii, 28 (?), ete.; Luke iv, 17; xiii, 23, 
27, 31, etc.; Acts ii, 20, etc.; 1 Tim. iii, 16, etc. But 
these are comparatively few, and commonly marked 
by the absence of all Eastern corroborative evidence. 
It may be impossible to lay down definite laws for the 
separation of readings which are due to free rendering, 
or carelessness, or glosses; but in practice there is little 
difficulty in distinguishing the variations which are due 
to the idiosyncrasy (so to speak) of the version from 
those which contain real traces of the original text. 
When every allowance has been made for the rudeness 
of the original Latin and the haste of Jerome’s revision, 
it can scarcely be denied that the Vulgate is not only 
the most venerable, but also the most precious, monu- 
ment of Latin Christianity. For ten centuries it pre- 
served in Western Europe a text of Holy Scripture far 
purer than that which was current in the Byzantine 
Church, and at the revival of Greek learning guided the 
way towards a revision of the late Greek text, in which 
the best Biblical critics have followed the steps of Bent- 
ley, with ever-deepening conviction of the supreme im- 
portance of the coincidence of the earliest Greek and 
Latin authorities. 

4, Of the interpretative value of the Vulgate little 
need be said. There can be no doubt that in dealing 
with the New Test., at. least, we are now in possession 
of means infinitely more varied and better suited to the 
right elucidation of the text than could have been en- 
joyed by the original African translators, It is a false 
humility to rate as nothing the inheritance of ages. If 
the investigation of the laws of language, the clear per- 
ception of principles of grammar, the accurate investi- 
gation of words, the minute comparison of ancient texts, 
the wide study of antiquity, the long lessons of expe- 
rience, have contributed nothing towards a fuller under- 
standing of Holy Scripture, all trust in Divine Provi- 
dence is gone. If we are not in this respect far in ad- 
vance of the simple peasant or half-trained scholar of 
North Africa, or even of the laborious student of Beth- 
lehem, we have proved false to their example, and dis- 
honor them by our indolence. It would be a thankless 
task to quote instances where the Latin version renders 
the Greek incorrectly. Such faults arise most common- 
ly from a servile adherence to the exact words of the 
original, and thus that which is an error in rendering 
proves a fresh evidence of the scrupulous care with 
which the translator generally followed the text before 
him. But while the interpreter of the New Test. will 
be fully justified in setting aside without scruple the 
authority of early versions, there are sometimes ambig- 
uous passages in which a version may preserve the tra- 
ditional sense (John i, 3, 9; viii, 25, etc.) or indicate an 
early difference of translation, and then its evidence 
may be of the highest value. But even here the judg- 
ment must be free. Versions supply authority for the 
text and opinion only for the rendering. 

VILL. Linguistic Character and Influence of the Latin 
Versions.—1. The characteristics of Christian Latinity 
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have been most unaccountably neglected by lexicog- | 


raphers and grammarians. It is, indeed, only lately 
that the full importance of provincial dialects in the 
history of languages has been fully recognised, and it 
may be hoped that the writings of Tertullian, Arnobius, 
and the African fathers generally will now at length re- 
ceive the attention which they justly claim. But it is 
necessary to go back one step further, and to seek in the 
remains of the Old Latin Bible the earliest and the purest 
traces of the popular idioms of African Latin. It is easy 
to trace in the patristic writings the powerful influence 
of this venerable version; and, on the other hand, the 
version itself exhibits numerous peculiarities which were 
evidently borrowed from the current dialect. General- 
ly it is necessary to distinguish two distinct elements 
both in the Latin version and in subsequent writings— 
(1) provincialisms and (2) Grecisms. The former are 
chiefly of interest as illustrating the history of the 
Latin language; the latter as marking, in some degree, 
its power of expansion. Only a few remarks on each 
of these heads, which may help to guide inquiry, can be 
offered here; but the careful reading of some chapters 
of the Old version (e. g. Psa., Ecclus., Wisd., in the mod- 
ern Vulgate) will supply numerous illustrations. 

(1.) Provincialisms.— One of the most interesting 
facts in regard to the language of the Latin version is 
the reappearance in it of early forms which are found 
in Plautus or noted as archaisms by grammarians, 
These establish in a signal manner the vitality of the 
popular as distinguished from the literary idiom, and, 
from the great scarcity of memorials of the Italian dia- 
lects, possess a peculiar value. Examples of words, 
forms, and constructions will show the extent to which 
this phenomenon prevails. 


(a.) Words. — Stultiloquium, multiloquium, vaniloquus 
(Plautus); stabilimentum (id.); datus (subst. id.); con- 
diqnus (id.) ; aratiunctla (id.) ; versipellis (id.); saturttas 
(id.) ; stacte (id.); cordatus (Ennius); custoditio (Featus) ; 
idecipula, dejero (Plautus); exentero (id.); scius (Pac.); 
mino (to drive, Festus). 

(b.) Forms. —Deponents as passive: consolor, hortor, 
promereor (Heb. xiii, 16); ministror. Irregular inflec- 
tions: partibor abaconsus; conversely: extes, etc. ; tapetia 
(Plautus ), hee (fem. plur.). Unusual forms: pascua 
(fem.) ; murmur (magc.) ; sal (neut.) ; retia (sing.); certor, 
odio, cornum, placor (subst.), duleor. 

(c.) Constructions.—Emigro with acc. (Psa. lxi, 7, ' emi- 
grabit te de tabernaculo”); dominor with gen. ; noceo with 
acc, ; sui, suus for ejus, etc. ; non for ne prohibitive ; capit 
impers. 

In addition to these, there are many other peculiarities 
which evidently belong to the African (or common) di- 
alect, and not merely to the Christian form of it. 


Such are the words minorare, minoratio, improperium, 
JSramea (a sword), ablactatio, annualias, alleviare, pectuscu- 
lum, antemurale, panifica, paratura, tortura, tribulare, 
(met.), tribulatio, valefacere, veredarius, viare, victualia, 
virectum (viretum), vitulamen, volatilia (subst.), gquaternio, 
reclinatorium, serutinium, sponaare, stratoria (subst.), 
sufferentia, xuficientia, superabundantia, suxtinentia, car- 
tallus, cassidile, collactaneux, condulecare, genimen, grossi- 
tudo, refectio (xatadupu), exterminium, defunctio (decease), 
substantia (abs.), tneolatus. 

New verbs are formed from adjectives: pessimare, proxi- 
mare, approximare, assiduare, ptqritar?, salvare Galoator. 
salvatio), —— rier yaa — PaRa a large class 
in -fico: mortifico, vivifico, sanctifico ri clarifico, be- 
atifico, castifico, gratifico, fructifica. ——— ii 

Other verbs worthy of notice are: appropriare, appre- 
tiare, tenebreacere, indtdcare, implanare (plinus), manicare. 

In this class may be reckoned also many— 

_(1.) New substantives derived from adjectives: possibi- 
litas, preeclaritas, paternitas, preescientia, religivsitas, na- 
tivitas, supervacuitas, lia. 

New verbs formed in like manner: requietio, respectio, 
creatura, subitatio, extollentia. 

(2.) New verbals: accensibilis, acceptabilis, docibilis, pro- 
ductilis, passibilis, receptibilis, reprehensibilis, awadibilix, 
subjectibilis, arreptitius; and participial forms: pudora- 
tus, angustiatus, timoratus, sensatus, disciplinatua, mag- 
natus, linguatns 

(3.) New adjectives: animæquus, temporaneur, unigent- 
tus, querulosus; and adverbs: terribiliter, unanimiter, spi- 
ritualiter, cognoscibiliter, fiducialiter. 

The series of negative compounds is peculiarly worthy 
of notice: immemoratio, increditio, inconsummatio ; inho- 
pales inauxiliatus, indeficiens, inconfusibilis, importa- 
vilis, 
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Among the characteristics of the late stage of a language 
must be reckoned the excessive freqnency of compounds, 
especially those formed with the prepositions. These are 
peculiarly abundant in the Latin version; but in man 
cases it is difficult to determine whether they are not di- 
rect translations of the late Sept. forms, and not indepen- 
dent forms: e. g. addecimare, adinvenire -ntio, adincresce- 
re, perefiuere, permundare, propurgare, superexaltare, su- 
perinvaleacere, supererogare, reinritare, remenratio, re- 
propitiari, subinferre. Of these many are the direct rep- 
resentatives of Greek words: superadulta (1 Cor. vii, 36), 
steperseminare (Matt. xiii, 25), comparticipes, concaplivus, 
complantatus, etc. (supersubstantialis, vi, 11); and others 
are formed to express distinct ideas: stubcinericius, sub- 
nervare, etc. 


(2.) Grecisms.—The “simplicity” of the Old version 
necessarily led to the introduction of very numerous 
Septuagintal or New-Test. forms, many of which have 
now passed into common use. In this respect it would 
be easy to point out the difference which exists between 
Jerome’s own work and the original translation, or his 
revision of it. 

Examples of Greek words are: zelare, perizoma, python, 
pythonisaa, proselytus, prophetes -tissa -tizare -tare, pode- 
ria, pompatice, t urizare, anathematizare, agonizare, 
agonia, aromatizare, angelus -icus, peribolus, pisticua, pro- 
batica, papyrio, pasop ria, telonium, eucharis, acharis, 
romphæa, bravium, dithalassus, doma (thronus), thymia- 
torium, tristega, scandalum, sitarcia, blasphemare, etc., be- 
sider the purely technica] terms patriarcha, Parasceve, 
Pascha, Paracletus. Other words based on the Greek are: 
aporior, angario, apostatare, apostolatus, acedior (axndia). 

Some close renderings are interesting: amodo (aurò rov- 
tov), propitiatorium (iNaotnpiuv), inidipsum (èri to ato), 
rationale (^ħoyeïov, Exod. xxviii, 15, etc. ), scenofactorius 
(Acts xviii, 8), seminiverbius (xvii, 18), subintroductus (Gal. 
ii, 4), supercertart (Jude 8), civilitas (Acts xxii, 28), intenta- 
tor malorum (James i, 13). To this head mast also be re- 
ferred such constructions as zelare with accus. (CnAovv tiva); 
facere with inf. (woetv . . . yevéoSac); potestas with inf. 
(é€ougia agiévac) ; the use of the inf. to express an end 
(Aci vii, 48, èroeņaate mpookuverv) or a result (Luke i, 25, 

meiðdev apererv, reapexit auferre); the introduction of quia 
for ör: in the sense of that (ver. 58, audierunt . . . quia), 
or for ör: recitativum (Matt. vii, 23, Confitebor illis quia); 
the dat. with asrequi (Luke i, 3, rapaxoAovSeiv Vet. L.); 
the use of the gen. with the comparative (John i, 50, ma- 
Coo and such Hebraisms as vir mortis (1 Kings 
, 26). 


Generally it may be observed that the Vulg. Latin 
bears traces of a threefold influence derived from the 
original text; and the modifications of form which are 
capable of being carried back to this source occur yet 
more largely in modern languages, whether in this case 
they are to be referred to the plastic power of the Vulg. 
on the popular dialect, or, as is more likely, we must sup- 
pose that the Vulg. has preserved a distinct record of 
powers which were widely working in the times of the 
Empire on the common Latin. These are (1) an exten- 
sion of the use of prepositions for simple cases; e. g. in 
the renderings of ¿v (Col. iii, 17), facere in verbo, etc.; 
(2) an assimilation of pronouns to the meaning of the 
Greek article; e. g. 1 John i, 2, ipsa vita; Luke xxiv, 9, 
illis undecim, etc.; and (3) a constant employment of 
the definitive and epithetic genitive, where classical 
usage would have required an adjective; e. g. Col. i, 13, 
filius caritatis sue ; iii, 12, viscera misericordie. 

The peculiarities which have been enumerated are 
found in greater or less frequency throughout the Vulg. 
It is natural that they should be most abundant and 
striking in the parts which have been preserved least 
changed from the Old Latin—the Apocrypha, the Acts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse. Jerome, who, as he often 
says, had spent many years in the schools of grammari- 
ans and rhetoricians, could not fail to soften down many 
of the asperities of the earlier version, either by adopting 
variations already in partial use, or by correcting faulty 
expressions himself as he revised the text. An exam- 
ination of a few chapters in the Old and New versions 
of the gospels will show the character and extent of 
the changes which he ventured to introduce: 

Luke i, 60, ob xi, non, Vet. L., nequaquam, Vulg.: ver. 65, 
èv öAn TH opein, in omni montana, Vet. L., super omnia 
montana, Vulg.: ii, 1, profiteretur, professio, Vet. L., deseri- 


beretur, dereriptio, Vulg. ; ver. 13, exercitus cælestis, Vet. L., 
ı militiæ cælestis, Vulg. ; ver. 34, quod contradicetur, Vet. L., 
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eui contr. Vulg. ; ver..49, in propria Patris mei, Vet. L., in 
his quæ patria mei sunt, Vu Some words he seems to 
have changed constantly, though hot universally: e. g. 

obauditio, obaudio (obedientia, obedio); mensurare (me- 
tiri); dilectio (caritas); sacramentum (mysterium), etc. 
Many of the most remarkable forms are confined to hooks 
which he did not revise: elucidare, inaltare (jucundari) ; 
Sumigabundus, tllamentatus, indisciplinatua, insuspicabi- 
lis; exsecramentum (exterminium), gaudimonium ; extol- 
lentia, honoritficentia; horripilatio, inhonoratio. 

2. Generally it may ‘be said that the scriptural idi- 
oms of our common language have come to us mainly 
through the Latin; and in a wider view the Vulg. is 
the connecting-link between classical and modern lan- 
guages. It contains elements which belong to the ear- 
liest stage of Latin, and exhibits (if often in a rude form) 
the flexibility of the popular dialect. On the other 
hand, it has furnished the source and the model for a 
large portion of current Latin derivatives. Even a 
cursory examination of the characteristic words which 
have been given will show how many of them, and how 
many corresponding forms, have passed into living lan- 
guages, ‘To follow out this question in detail would be 
out of place here; but it would furnish a chapter in the 
history of language, fruitful in results and hitherto un- 
written. Within a more limited range the authority 
of the Latin versions is undeniable, though its extent is 
rarely realized. The vast power which they have had 
in determining the theological terms of Western Chris- 
tendom can hardly be overrated. By far the greater 
part of the current doctrinal terminology is based on the 
Vulg., and, as far as can be ascertained, was originated 
in the Latin version. Predestination, justification, su- 
pererogation (supererogo), sanctification, salvation, me- 
diator, regeneration, revelation, visitation (met.), propi- 
tiation, first appear in the Old Vulg. Grace, redemption, 
election, reconciliation, satisfaction, inspiration, scripture, 
were devoted there to a new and holy use. Sacrament 
(pvorhpior) and communion are from the same source; 
and though baptism is Greek, it comes to us from the 
Latin. It would be easy to extend the list by the addi- 
tion of orders, penance, congregation, priest. But it can 
be seen from the forms already brought forward that the 
Latin versions have left their mark both upon our lan- 
guage and upon our thoughts; and if the right method 
of controversy is based upon a clear historical perception 
of the force of words, it is evident that the study of the 
Vulg., however much neglected, can never be neglected 
with impunity. It was the version which alone they 
knew who handed down to the Reformers the rich 
stores of medieval wisdom; the version with which 
the greatest of the Reformers were most familiar, and 
from which they had drawn their earliest knowledge 
of divine truth. 

In more important respects, likewise, the influence 
which the Latin versions of the Bible have exercised 
upon Western Christianity is scarcely less than that of 
the Sept. upon the Greek churches. But both the Greek 
and the Latin Vulgates have long been neglected. The 
revival of letters, bringing with it the study of the orig- 
inal texts of Holy Scripture, checked for a time the 
study of these two great bulwarks of the Greek and 
Latin churches—for the Sept., in fact, belongs rather to 
the history of Christianity than to the history of Juda- 
ism—and, in spite of recent labors, their importance is 
even now hardly recognised. In the case of the Vul- 
gate, ecclesiastical controversies have still further im- 
peded all efforts of liberal criticism. The Romanist 
(till lately) regarded the Clementine text as fixed be- 
yond appeal; the Protestant shrank from examining a 
subject which seemed to belong peculiarly to the Ro- 
manist. Yet, apart from all polemical questions, the 
Vulgate should have a very deep interest for all the 
Western churches. For many centuries it was the 
only Bible generally used; and, directly or indirect- 
ly, it is the real parent of all the vernacular ver- 
sions of Western Europe. The Gothic version of 
Ulphilas alone is independent of it, for the Slavonic 
and modern Russian versions are necessarily not taken 
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into account. With England it has a peculiarly close 
connection. The earliest translations made from it were 
the (lost) books of Bede, and the glosses on the Psalms 
and gospels of the 8th and 9th centuries (ed. Thorpe, 
Lond. 1835, 1842). In the 10th century Ælfric trans- 
lated considerable portions of the Old Test. ( Hepta- 
teuchus, etc., ed. Thwaites, Oxford, 1698). But the most 
important monument of its influence is the great Eng- 
lish version of Wycliffe (1824-84, ed. Forshall and Mad- 
den, Oxford, 1850), which is a literal rendering of the 
current Vulgate text. In the age of the Reformation 
the Vulgate was rather the guide than the source of 
the popular versions. The Romanist translations into 
German (Michaelis, ed. Marsh, ii, 107), French, Italian, 
and Spanish were naturally derived from the Vulgate 
(Simon, Hist. Crit. N. T. c. 28, 29, 40, 41). Of others, 
that of Luther (New Test. in 1523) was the most im- 
portant, and in this the Vulgate had great weight, 
though it was made with such use of the originals as 
was possible. From Luther the influence of the Latin 
passed to our own A.V. Tyndale had spent some 
time abroad, and was acquainted with Luther before 
he published his version of the New Test. in 1526, 
Tyndale’s version of the Old Test., which was unfin- 
ished at the time of his martyrdom (1536), was com- 
pleted by Coverdale, and in this the influence of the 
Latin and German translations was predominant. A 
proof of this remains in the Psalter of the Prayer-book, 
which was taken from the “Great English Bible” (1539, 
1540), and this was merely a new edition of that called 
Matthew’s, which was itself taken from Tyndale and 
Coverdale. This version of the Psalms follows the 
Gallican Psalter, a revision of the Old Latin made by 
Jerome and afterwards introduced into his new trans- 
lation, and differs in many respects from the Hebrew 
text (e. g. Psa. xiv). It would be out of place to fol- 
low this question into detail here. It is enough to 
remember that the first translators of our Bible had 
been familiarized with the Vulgate from their youth, 

and could not have cast off the influence of early 

association. But the claims of the Vulgate to the at- 

tention of scholars rest on wider grounds. It is not 
only the source of our current theological terminology, 
but it is, in one shape or other, the most important early 
witness to the text and interpretation of the whole Bi- 

ble. The materials available for the accurate study of 

it are unfortunately at present as scanty as those yet 

unexamined are rich and varied. 

IX. Modern Versions of the Vulgate-——The versions 
used in the Church of Rome have all been made from 
the Vulgate, of which the first German translation was 
printed in 1466, the Spanish in 1478, and the Italian in 
1471. Our limits will allow us only to refer to that in 
use in English, of which the Old Test. was printed at 
Douai in 1609, and the New at Rheims in 1582. This 
is greatly inferior in strength and elegance of ex- 
pression to the A. V. of 1611, but is highly commenda- 
ble for its scrupulous accuracy and fidelity, which can- 
not be predicated of all translations from the Vulgate 
into other languages. It was altered and modernized by 
bishop Challoner in 1749, when the text was conformed 
to that of the Clementine edition. It has since under- 
gone various alterations under the care of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy, and has been in some respects 
conformed to the A. V., even in passages which con- 
troversialists of a bygone age had stigmatized as heret- 
ical. But this has been done without any departure 
from the text. The original translators, however, ad- 
hered so servilely to this as to employ such barbarous 
words and phrases as sindom (Mark xv, 46), zealators 
(Acts xx, 20), preefinition (Eph. iii, 11), contristate (iv, 
30), agnition (Philem. 16), repropitiate (Heb. ii, 17), with 
such hosts God is promerited (xiii, 16), etc. “Yet, in 
justice, it must be observed that no case of wilful per- 
version of Scripture has ever been brought home to the 
Rhemish translators” (Scrivener, Supplement to the Au- 
thorized Version). Mr.Scrivener adds that “the Rhe- 
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mish divines [who were evidently men of learning and 
ability] may occasionally do us good service by fur- 
nishing some happy phrase or form of expression which 
had eluded the diligence of their more reputable prede- 
cessors” (ibid.). 

The translators observe in their preface that they 
religiously keep the phrases word for word, “ for fear of 
missing or restraining the sense of the Holy Ghost to 
the fantasie;” in proof of which they refer to such 
phrases as ri ¿poi kai cot, yuvae (John ii, 4) which 
they render “ What to me and thee, woman ?” explain- 
ing it in the note by the phrase “ What hast thou to 
do with me?” But in some of the modern editions of 
the Rhemish version this rule has been departed from 
and the text altered into “ What is that to me or thee?” 
{Dublin ed. 1791, 1824), or “ What is it to me and thee?” 
{ibid. 1820); a reading inconsistent with the transla- 
tion of the same words in Luke viii, 28. The inter- 
polation has been removed in Dr. Murray’s edition of 
1825. In the New Version of the Four Gospels, by a 
Catholic (Dr. Lingard), the words are rendered, “ What 
hast thou to do with me?” The whole passage is thus 
rendered and commented on by Tittmann (Meletemata 
Sacra): “ Missum me fuc, o mea, ‘Leave that to my 
care, good mother.’ It is not the language of reproof 
or refusal, but rather of consolation and promise. This 
appears from the words which follow, ‘mine hour is 
not yet come.’ For in these words he promises his 
mother that at the proper time he will gratify her wish. 
... But our Lord purposely delayed his assistance, that 
the greatness of the miracle might be the better known 
to all. The appellation yiva:, which was employed by 
our Lord un other occasions also (John xix, 26; xx, 15), 
was very honorable among the Greeks, who were accus- 
tomed to call their queens by this title, and may be ren- 
dered ‘my beloved.’ ” 

Prof. Moses Stuart (Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
i, 119) conceives that “in the translation of peravo- 
sire by agite penttentiam (Matt. iii, 2), the same spir- 
it was operating which led one part of the Church in 
modern times to translate peravoeire by do penance.” 
But the Latin phrase “agere poonitentiam,” which is 
also found in the old Italic, is evidently synonymous 
with peravosiy, “to repent.” “Agite poenitentiam,” 
says Campbell, “ was not originally a mistranslation of 
the Greek peravoeire.” Dr. Lingard (ut sup.) renders 
it “ repent.” 

We refer to one passage more, often objected to as 
proving that the Vulgate was altered to serve a pur- 
pose. In Heb. xi, 21, the Vulgate reads, as the trans- 
lation of mpocexdynoey imi rò axpoy THC paBdov avrod: 
adoravit fastigium virge ejus, “ worshipped the top of 
his [Joseph’s| rod.” If the present pointing of the He- 
brew MYA (Gen. xlvii, 31) be correct, the Seventy, who 
read it 29°, “a staff” or “sceptre,” must have been 
in error, wherein they were followed by the Syriac. 
Tholuck (Commentary on Heb.) is of opinion that the 
Latin translators did not (as some suppose) overlook 
imi, “upon,” and he considers that this preposition with 
the accusative might easily lead to the acceptation in 
which it is taken by the Vulgate, which is also that 
adopted by Chrysostom and Theodoret, who explain 
the passage as if Jacob had foreseen Joseph’s sovereign- 
ty, and gave a proof of his belief in it by the act of 
adoration in the direction of his sceptre. This is, in 
Tholuck’s opinion, further confirmed by the generally 
spread reading avrov (his), not avrov (his own); and 
he doubts if the inspired writer of the epistle did not 
himself so understand the passage in the Sept. as being 
the more. significant. But should it be admitted, with 
Tholuck, that “the Protestant controversialists have 
very unjustly designated this passage of the Vulgate as 
one of the most palpable of its errors,” it must be borne 
in mind that Onkelos, Jonathan, Symmachus, and 
Aquila follow the present reading; to which Jerome 
also gives a decided preference, observing (on Gen. 
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xlvii, 31), “In this passage some vainly assert that Ja- 
cob adored the top of Joseph’s sceptre; ... for in the 
Hebrew the reading is quite different. Israel adored at 
the head of the bed (adoravit Israel ad caput lectuli).” 
See ENGLISH VERSIONS. 

X. Literature.—The chief original works bearing on 
the Vulgate generally are, Simon, Histoire Critique du 
V. T. 1678-85; id. N. T. 1689-93 ; Hody, De Bibliorum 
Textibus Originalibus (Oxon. 1705); Martianay, Hieron. 
Opp. (Paris, 1693), with the prefaces and additions of 
Vallarsi ( Verona, 1734) and Maffei (Venice, 1767); Bian- 
chini (Blanchinus, not Blanchint), Vindtcie Canon. SS. 
Vulg. Lat. Edit. (Rome, 1740); Bukentop, Lux de Luce 
( Bruxellis, 1710); Sabatier, Bibl. SS. Lat. Vers. Ant. 
(Remis, 1743); Van Ess, Pragmatisch-kritische Gesch. d. 

“ulg. (Tub, 1824); Vercellone, Varia Lectiones Vulg. 
Lat. Bibliorum (tom. i, Rome, 1860; tom. ii, pars prior, 
1862). In addition to these, there are the controversial 
works of Mariana, Bellarmine, Whitaker, Fulke, etc., and 
numerous essays by Calmet, D. Schulz, Fleck, Riegler, 
etc.; and in the New Test. the labors of Bentley, Sanftl, 
Griesbach, Schulz, Lachmann, Tregelles, and Tischen- 
dorf have collected a great amount of critical materials. 
But it is not too much to say that the noble work of 
Vercellone has made an epoch in the study of the Vul- 
gate, and the chief results which follow from the first 
instalment of his collations are here for the first time 
incorporated in its history. See also Riegler, Gesch. 
der Vulgata (Sulzb. 1820); Brunati, De Vulgata (Vien. 
1825); Kaulen, Gesch. der Vulgata ( Mentz, 1869); 
Rousch, /tala und Vulgata (Marb. 1869). See Latin 
VERSIONS. . 

Vulgivaga, in Roman mythology, is a surname of 
Venus, as the lowly, in contrast with Urania, the heav- 
enly. She favored the longings and desires of men 
which were wrongfully designated by the name of love. 


Vulture is the rendering, in the A. V., of two Heb, 
words: 1, MINS, dadh (only in Lev. xi, 14; Sept. yoy; 
Vulg. milvus; the parallel passage, Deut. xiv, 13, has 
in the corresponding position MN", radh, which may 
be an erroneous transcription; Sept. yin); Vulg. ixton ; 
A. V. “ glede”), or 33, daydh (only Deut. xiv, 13, ixri; 
milvus; Isa, xxxiv, 34, EXagog; milvus); and 2. MER, 
ayah (only in Job xxviii, 7, yi; vultur; Lev. xi, 14, 
ikry; vultur; A. V.“kite;” Deut. xiv, 13, Sept. omits; 
Vulg. milvus; A. V.“ kite”). 

I. There seems to be no doubt that the A. V. transla- 
tion is incorrect, and that the original words refer to 
some of the smaller species of raptorial birds, as kites or 
buzzards, #5" (dayâh) is evidently synonymous with 
Arab. h’dayah, the vernacular for the “kite” in North 
Africa, and without the epithet “red” for the black kite 
especially. Bochart (Hieroz. ii, 195) explains it Vul- 
tur niger. The Samaritan and all other Eastern ver- 
sions agree in rendering it “kite.” 9N (aydh) is yet 
more certainly referable to this bird, which, in other 
passages, it is taken to represent. Bochart (bid. ii, 
193) says it is the same bird which the Arabs call 
yaya from its cry; but does not state what species 
this is, supposing it, apparently, to be the magpie, the 
Arab name for which, however, is el-agaag. 

There are two very different species of bird comprised 
under the English term vulture: the griffon (Gyps ful- 
vus, Sav.), Arab. nesr; Heb. “Å, nésher ; invariably 
rendered “eagle” in the A. V.; and the percnopter, or 
Egyptian vulture (Neophron percnopterus, Sav.), Arab. 
rakhma ; Heb. 8M, rachâm ; rendered “ gier-eagle” in 
the A.V. The identity of the Hebrew and Arabic terms 
in these cases can scarcely be questioned. However de- 
grading the substitution of the ignoble vulture for the 
royal eagle may at first sight appear in many passages, 
it must be borne in mind that the griffon is in all its 
movements and characteristics a majestic and royal bird, 
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Egyptian Vulture (Neophron percnopterus). 


the largest and most powerful which is seen on the wing 
in Palestine, and far surpassing the eagle in size and 
power. Its only rival in these respects is the bearded 
vulture, or Lammergeyer, a more uncommon bird every- 
where, and which, since it is not, like the griffon, bald 
on the head and neck, cannot be referred to as nésher 
(see Mic. i, 16). Very different is the slovenly and cow- 
ardly Egyptian vulture (Neophron percnopterus), the 
familiar scavenger of all Oriental towns and villages, 
protected for its useful habits, but loathed and despised, 
till its name has become a term of reproach, like that 
of the dog or the swine. The species of vulture, prop- 
erly so called, have the head naked or downy, the crop 
external, and very long wings; they all have an offen- 
sive smell, and we know of none that even the scaven- 
ger-ants will eat. When dead they lie on the ground 
untouched till the sun has dried them into mummies, 
Late Western commentators, anxious to distinguish ea- 
gles from vultures, have assumed that the first-mention- 
ed never feed on carcasses; and, judging the whole fam- 
ily of vultures by the group of carrion-eaters alone, have 
insinuated that the latter do not attack a living prey. 
In both cases they are in error; with some exceptions, 
eagles follow armies, though not so abundantly as vult- 
ures; and vultures attack living prey provided with 
small means of defence or of little weight; but their 
talons having no means of grasping with energy, or of 
seriously wounding with the claws, they devour their 
prey on the spot, while the eagle carries it aloft, and 
thence is more liable to be stung by a serpent not en- 
tirely disabled than the vulture, who crushes the head 
of all reptiles it preys upon. See EAGLE. 

If we take the Heb. wydh to refer to the red kite (Mil- 
vus regalis, Temm.), and dayah to the black kite ( Mil- 
vus ater, Temm.), we shall find the piercing sight of the 
former referred to by Job (xxviii, 7), and the gregarious 
habits of the latter by Isaiah (xxxiv, 15). Both species 
are inhabitants of Palestine, the red kite being found 
all over the country, as formerly in England, but no- 
where in great numbers, generally soaring at a great 
height over the plains, according to Dr. Roth, and ap- 
parently leaving the country in winter. The black 
kite, which is so numerous everywhere as to be gregari- 
ous, may be seen at all times of the year hovering over 
the villages and the outskirts of towns, on the lookout for 
offal and garbage, which are its favorite food. Vulture- 

' like, it seldom, unless pressed by hunger, attacks living 
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animals. It is therefore never molested by the natives, 
and builds its nest on trees in their neighborhood, fan- 
tastically decorating it with as many rags of colored 
cloth as it can collect. See GLEDE, 

II. There are three species of so-called vulture known 
to inhabit Palestine : 

1. The Lammergeyer (Gypetos barbatus, Cuv.), which 
is rare everywhere, and only found in desolate moun- 
tain regions, where it rears its young in the depth of 
winter among inaccessible precipices. It is looked upor 
by the Arabs as an eagle rather than a vulture; for, 
though properly neither a vulture nor an eagle, it is the 
largest bird of prey of the old continent, and is armed, 
like the eagle, with formidable claws. The head is 
wholly feathered; its courage is equal to its powers; 
and it has a strength of wing probably superior to all 
raptorians, excepting the condor. It is consequently 
found, with little or no difference, from Norway to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and from the Pyrenees to Japan. 
This is perhaps the black species, which is often figured 
on Egyptian monuments as the bird of victory, hover- 
ing over the head of a national hero in battle, and some- 
times with a banner in each talon. See OSSIFRAGE. 

2. The Griffon (Gyps fulrus, Sav.), mentioned above, 
remarkable for its power of vision and the great height 
at which it soars. Aristotle (Anim. Hist. vi, 5) notices 
the manner in which the griffon scents its prey from 
afar, and congregates in the wake of an army. The 
same singular instinct was remarked in the Russian 
war, when vast numbers of this vulture were collected 
in the Crimea, and remained till the end of the cam- 
paign in the neighborhood of the camp, although pre- 
viously they had been scarcely known in the country. 
“ Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together” (Matt. xxiv, 28); “ Where the slain 
are, there is she” (Job xxxix, 30). Travellers have ob- 
served this bird universally distributed in all the moun- 
tainous and rocky districts of Palestine, and especially 
abundant in the south-east. Its favorite breeding- 
places are between Jerusalem and Jericho, and alk 
round the Dead Sea. 





IN S `a — * 
Griffon Vulture (Gyps fulvus). 


8. The third species is the above Egyptian vulture 
(Neophron percnopterus, Sav.), often called Pharaoh's 
hen, observed in Palestine by Hasselquist and all subse- 
quent travellers, and very numerous everywhere. 

Two other species of very large size, the eared and ci- 
nereous vultures ( Vultur nubicus, Smith, and Vultur cine- 
reus, L.) although inhabitants of the neighboring coun- 
tries, and probably also of the south-east of Palestine, 
have not yet been noted in collections from that country 

Most of the above-named species are occasionally 
seen in the north of Europe. The voice varics in 
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different species; but those of Egypt, frequenting 
the Pyramids, are known to bark in the night like 
dogs. Excepting the percnoplerine (or carrion) vult- 
ures, all the other species are of large size; some 
superior in bulk to the swan, and others a little less. 
The Nubian species has been figured in Kitto's Pal- 
estine ; the fulcus in Harris's Dict. of the Nat. Hist. 
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of the Bible. See also Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the 
Bible, p. 173 sq.; Wood, Bible Animals, p. 340 sq. See 
Kite. 

Vulturius (Gr. T'vzaioc), in Greek mythology, is 
a surname under which a temple was built for Apollo, 
by a shepherd, because the god had saved him, by 
vultures, from death in a large deep cave. 


W. 


Waajen (or Waasen, or Waeyen ), Hans 
VAN DER (1), a Dutch theologian, was born at Amster- 
dam, July 12, 1639. He began his studies at Utrecht, 
whence he proceeded successively to Heidelberg, Gene- 
va, and Basle, and returned in 1662 to his native coun- 
try, as doctor of divinity, to preach in Sparendam. In 
1665 he was called to Leeuwarden, and in 1672 to Mid- 
delburg, but in 1677 he was forced by the intrigues of 
William Momma to retire from the latter place. The 
same year he was made professor of Hebrew in Franeker, 
to which office he added (in 1680) that of univer- 
sity preacher and state historian. He resided with the 
prince of Orange as councillor until his death, Nov. 4, 
1701. He enjoyed the reputation of being one of the 
first controversialists of Holland, and wrote, Summa 
Theologiea Christiane :—Enchiridion Theologie Chris- 
tianæ: — De Antiquitate Litterarum Judaicarum: — 
Bilibra Veritatis et Rationes de Verbo Dei, Libre Rit- 
tangelii Obrersa :— De Noy Dissertatio contra Clericum, 
etc. See Vriemoet. Series Professorum Franequera- 
norum; Joécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 8. v.; 
Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 490; Biographie Universelle, s. v. 
(B. P.) 

Waajen, Hans van DER (2), son of the preceding, 
was born Oct. 20, 1677, at Middelburg, and succeeded 
his father in his literary and clerical positions. He 
died Dec. 9, 1716, leaving no original works, See Bio- 
graphie Universelle, s. v. 


Waast (or Wast, Lat. Vepastus), St., a French 
ecclesiastic, was born, according to some, on the borders 
of Périgord and Limousin, and, according to others, at 
TouL After living a hermit life near the latter place, 
he was ordained as priest by its bishop and made cate- 
chist of Clovis, who had just embraced Christianity 
(496). That prince took him to Rheims and recom- 
mended him to Remi, who nominated him as bishop of 
Arras (about 499), and afterwards of Cambrai (about 
510). He abolished the idolatrous customs of both sees, 
and built chapels, etc. He died at Arras, Feb. 6, 540. 
See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Weabst, CHRISTLIEB GOTTWALD, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Oct. 14, 1694, at Dresden. 
He studied at Wittenberg, was appointed deacon at 
Oederan in 1726, pastor at Döbeln in 1733, superin- 
tendent at Rochlitz in 1735, where he died, June 25, 
1743, having in 1737 been honored with the doctorate 
of divinity by the Wittenberg Universitv. He wrote, 
Tdglicher Denkzettel in geistlichen Betrachtungen: — 
Disputatio de Divina Essentia nume Musculinum et 
Famininum Admittat: — De Intellectu Humano contra 
Jo. Lochium. See Neue Zeitungen von gelehrten Sachen ; 
Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,s.v. (B. P.) 


Wächler, Lupwie, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was born April 15, 1767, at Gotha. In 1790 he 
was rector at Herford, in 1794 professor of theology at 
Rinteln, in 1802 professor of history at Marburg, and 
died April 4, 1838, at Breslau, as member of consistory 
and professor of history. He wrote. Die Pariser Blut- 
hochzeit ( Leips. 1826 ) :— Münscher’s Leben u. nach- 
gelassene Schriften (Frankfort, 1817) :—Dissertatio In- 
auguralis de Pseudo-Phocylide (Rinteln, 1788). See 
Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 488; Winer, Handb. der theol. Lit. 
i, 10, 161, 537, 821, 865. (B. P.) 


Wachsmuth, Ernst WILHELM GOTTLIEB, a Ger- 


man historian, was born Dec. 28, 1784, at Hildesheim. 
In 1825 he was appointed professor of history at Leipsic, 
and died Jan. 23, 1866. He wrote, Hellenische Alter- 
thumskunde (2d ed. Halle, 1843, 4 vols.) :—Europdische 
Sittengeschichte (Leips. 1831-39, 5 vols.) :— Der deutsche 
Bauernkrieg zur Zeit der Reformation (ibid. 1834) :— 
Geschichte Frankreichs im Revolutionszettalter (Ham- 
burg, 1840-44, 4 vols. ) :— Geschichte des Zettalters der 
Revolution (Leips. 1846-48, 4 vols.) :—Algemeine Cul- 
turgeschichte (ibid. 1850-52, 3 vols.). See Zuchold, 
Bibl. Theol. ii, 1407. (B. P.) 


Wachter, JoHann, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was born in 1768. In 1807 he was appointed 
evangelical member of consistory and superintendent at 
Vienna; in 1819 he became director of the Protestant 
Theological Lutheran Seminary; and died April 26, 
1827. In connection with K. Clevnmann, he published 
Allgem. prakt. Bibliothek für Prediger u. Schulmdnner 
(Vienna, 1801-3, 2 vols.). His own Sermons were pub- 
lished after his death by some friends (ibid. 1828, 2 
vols.) See Winer, Handb. der theol. Literatur, ii, 37, 
143. (B. P.) 


Wachtler, JAKOB, a Lutheran theologian of Ger- 
many, was born at Grimma, Sept. 17, 1638. He studied 
at Wittenberg, where, in 1665, he became adjunct te 
the philosophical faculty. In 1666 he was made arch- 
deacon at Oschatz, and in 1679 superintendent at Gom- 
mern. For the same position he was called in 1687 to 
Beltzig, was in 1698 created doctor of divinity, and died 
Nov. 4, 1702. He wrote, Chiliastice Vanitatis Demon- 
stratio contra J. Spenerum:—De Cathedra Confessionali 
contra Spenerum:—Harmonia Sacra Paracletica, etc. 
See Pipping, Memoria Theologorum; Ranft, Leben der 
chursdchsischen Gottesgelehrten ; Jocher, A ligemeines Ges 
lehrten-Lexikon,s.v. (B. P.) 


Wack, Casper, a German Reformed minister, was 
born at Philadelphia in 1752. He began the study of 
theology under Dr. Weyberg in his eleventh year, and 
received calls at the age of eighteen; but his licensure 
and ordination were deferred until the Classis in Hol. 
land could be consulted, which occurred soon after. He 
labored extensively among the Germans who had fled 
from Rhenish Prussia to Holland in 1705 and in 1707 
sailed to Philadelphia, afterwards settling in New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, He was pastor at Tohicken, 
Indian Field, and Great Swamp, Pa., from 1771 to 1773; 
the same, with the addition of Nacomixen, from 1773 to 
1782; German Valley, Fox Hill, and Rockaway, N. J., 
from 1782 to 1809, including services at Stillwater, 
Hardwick, and Knowlton; pastor at Germantown and 
Whitemarsh, Pa., from 1809 to 1821; Whitemarsh, from 
1821 to 1823. During the Revolution he was a warm 
patriot. He died July 19, 1839. See Harbaugh, Fa- 
thers of the German Ref. Church, ii, 173 sq. 


"Wack, Charles P., a (Dutch) Reformed minis- 
ter, grandson of Casper Wack, graduated at the New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary in 1829. He was. 
pastor at Caroline, N. Y., in 1831; Bellona from 1831 to- 
1835; Lebanon, N. J., from 1835 to 1840; Trenton (First 
Church) from 1841 to 1844; German Reformed Church, 
at the same place, from 1845 to 1852. He died in 1866. 
He left a large amount of MS. containing sketches of 
prominent ministers of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
which was used by Mr. Sprague in the preparation of 
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his Annals of the Amer. Pulpit. See Corwin, Manu 
of the Ref. Church in America, s. v. 


Wack, George, a minister of the German Re- 
formed Church, was born in Bucks County, Pa., March 
1, 1776. After having pursued a course of classical 
studies, he was taught theology by his father, then pas- 
tor in Rockaway, N. J. He was licensed and ordained 
in 1801. In 1802 he became pastor of churches in 
Montgomery and Bucks counties. In this charge he 
spent a long life. In 1846, in the seventieth year of 
his age, he was compelled by increasing infirmities to 
quit the active duties of the ministry. He died Feb. 
17, 1856, after a ministry of fifty-nine years. He was a 
man of great simplicity of heart, which with age made 
him a patriarch in the Church. He was able to preach 
in German and English. 


Wack, John J., an American minister of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church whose churches finally joined 
the Dutch communion, was born in Philadelphia, June 
14, 1774, and studied theology with his brother, Casper 
Wack. He was pastor at Amwell, N. J., from 1798 to 
1803; supplied Knowlton and Hardwick from 1798 to 
1805; pastor at Canajoharie and Stone Arabia, N. Y., 
from 1803 to 1814; suspended on account of intem- 
perance in 1816; preached as an independent at Can- 
ajoharie and Stone Arabia from 1816 to 1827; also 
preached in the Independent Church of Tillaborough 
for several years. He died at Ephratah, N. Y., May 
26, 1851. See Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in 
A merica, 8. V. 


Wackernagel, Kart Epvuarp Pui.ipp, a Ger- 
man Protestant hymnologist of great note, was born at 
Berlin, June 28, 1800, where also he studied natural 
sciences and philology. In 1820 he was promoted at 
Erlangen as doctor of philosophy, and in 1861 the Uni- 
versity of Breslau conferred on him the degree of doctor 
of divinity. He died June 20, 1877, at Dresden, where he 
had resided from 1860. Wackernagel was a member of 
different learned societies of Germany and Holland. 
Besides a number of works on mathematics and natural 
sciences, he published very important contributions to 
German hymnology, which made him an authority in 
that department. We name, Das deutsche Kirchenlied 
(Stuttgart, 1841) :—Bibliographie zur Gesch. d. deutschen 
Kirchenliedes im 16. Jahrhundert ( Frankfort - on - the - 
Main, 1855) :— Lieder der niederländischen Reformirten 
aus der Zeit der Verfolgung im 16. Jahrhundert (1867): 
— Das deutsche Kirchenlied von den ältesten Zeiten 
( Leips, 1864-73, 4 vols.). Besides these, he published 
the hymns of Paul Gerhard, Martin Luther, and Johann 
Hermann. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1408; Theolo- 
gisches Universal-Lex. 8.v.; Koch, Gesch. d. deutschen 
Kirchenliedes, vii, 47 sq. (B. P.) 

Waddel, James, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
celebrated for his eloquence, and immortalized by the 
pen of William Wirt as “ The Blind Preacher,” was born 
at Newry, in the North of Ireland, in July, 1739. He 
came with his parents at an early age to America, was 
educated at Dr. Finlay’s Nottingham Academy, studied 
theology with the Rev. John Todd, was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Hanover April 2, 1761, and 
was ordained and installed pastor of the churches of 
Lancaster and Northumberland, Va., Oct. 7, 1762. In 

778 he took charge of the Tinkling Spring congrega- 
tion, Va.; in 1783 he organized a congregation at Staun- 
ton, to whom he preached on alternate Sabbaths; in 
1785 he removed to Louisa County, Va., to an estate 
which he had purchased, and while there he lost his 
sight from cataract, but still continued to preach. It 
was during this period that Mr. Wirt was thrilled. by 
his eloquence in the secluded little church in Orange 
County. In 1792 the degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon him by Dickinson College, Pa. He died in great 
triumph, Sept. 17, 1805. The testimonies to Dr. Wad- 
del’s surpassing eloquence are numerous and unques- 
tionable. His oratory was simple, majestic, and impas- 
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sioned. It glowed with the peculiar fire of the South. 
Patrick Henry himself pronounced Davies and Waddel 
the greatest orators of the age. In him were blended 
“the poet’s hand and prophet’s fire.” Dr. Waddel pub- 
lished nothing during his life, and gave orders that all 
his MSS. should be burned after his death. Several of 
his ten children occupied important positions in socie- 
ty. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 235; 
Thomas, Pronouncing Biog. Dict.; Foote, Sketches of 
Virginia, vol.i; Life of Rev. Dr. Alexander ; Watch- 
man of the South, and Prot. and Her. Oct. 24, 1844; 
Davidson, Hist. of the Presb. Church in Kentucky, p. 26; 
Letters of a British Spy, let. vii. (J. L. S.) 


Waddel, Moses, D.D.,a Presbyterian divine, was 
born in Iredell County, N. C., July 29, 1770. He re- 
ceived a good academic education, graduated at Hamp- 
den Sidney College in 1791, and was licensed by Han- 
over Presbytery of Virginia in May, 1792. He taught 
school in Columbia County, Ga. (1793-1801); then in 
Vienna, Abbeville District, S. C. (1802-1804). He re- 
moved to Willington, S. C., in 1804, where he remained 
until May, 1819, when, having in the previous year been 
elected president of the University of Georgia, he en- 
tered upon the duties of that office. “The effect of his 
coming to this institution was almost magical; it very 
soon attained a measure of prosperity altogether un- 
equalled in its previous history.” He resigned this po- 
sition in August, 1829, and then returned to Willington. 
His labors in the ministry he continued six or seven 
years longer. In September, 1836, he was visited with 
a stroke of the palsy, which incapacitated him for all 
active duties. He died July 21, 1840. Dr. Waddel 
was distinguished as an instructor. “He may be justly 
considered as the father of classical education in the 
upper country of South Carolina and Georgia.” Asa 
Christian, his character was unexceptionable. He was 
active and constant in the discharge of his ministerial 
duties, and he shrank from no labor which his ecclesi- 
astical relations imposed upon him. His style of 
preaching was plain, simple, and earnest. He publish- 
ed Memoirs of Miss Catharine Elizabeth Smelt (N.Y. 
1810, 12mo). It was a highly interesting and popular 
work, as was indicated by the fact that it passed to a 
third edition in the United States, and was published 
twice in Great Britain. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, iv, 63; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8.v.; Memoirs, etc., of S. Grellet (Phila. 1860), 
ii, 187, (J. L. S.) 

Waddheam (or Goppamvus), ADAM, D.D., an Eng- 
lish Franciscan of Norwich, was professor at Oxford. 
He died in 1358. His Commentary on the Sentences was 
published at Paris in 1512. See Mosheim, Hist. of the 
Church, bk. iii, cent. xiv, pt. li, ch. ii. 

Wadding, Luxe, a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, 
was born at Waterford, Ireland, Oct. 16, 1588. He stud- 
ied theology in Portugal; joined the Franciscan Order 
in 1605; became professor of divinity at the University 
of Salamanca; removed to Rome in 1618, where he 
founded in 1625 the College of St. Isidore for Irish Fran- 
ciscans; took part with the Jansenists in the famous 
controversy of that name, but retracted his views upon 
the publication of the papal bull of condemnation; and 
was procurator of the Franciscans at Rome from 1630 
to 1634; and vice-commissary from 1645 to 1648. He 
died at Rome Nov. 18, 1657. Among his works are, 
The History and Bibliography of the Franciscans, in the 
Annales Ordinis Minorum:—an edition of the Works of 
Duns Scotus :—and Scriptores Ordinis Minorum. 

Waddington, Edward, D.D., an English prel- 
ate, was bishop of Chichester from 1724 until his death, 
in 1731. He published some Sermons in 1718, 1721, 
and 1729. 

Waddington, George, D.D., an English divine, 
traveller, and historian, was born Sept. 7, 1793. He was 
educated at the Charter-house, London, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1815; and he 
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was subsequently elected fellow of Trinity Cullege. He 
devoted himself for a considerable period to Oriental 
travel, and was fur some years vicar of Masham, York- 
shire. In 1840 he was installed dean of Durham, and 
in 1841 became first warden of the University of Dur- 
ham. He was generous in his charities, and a strong 
supporter of liberal opinions, He died at Durham, July 
20, 1869. His principal works are, Journal of a Visi 
to Some Parts of Ethiopia (1822): —A Visit to Greece 
dn 1823 and 1824 (1825):—The Present Condition and 
Prospects of the Greek or Oriental Church, etc. (1829): 
—AHistory of the Church from the Earliest Ages to the 
Reformation (1835) :—History of the Reformation on 
the Continent (1841):—and Three Lectures on National 
Education (1845). 


Waddle, Bensamin, D.D., a minister of the United 
Presbyterian Church, was born in Ohio County, Va., June 
2, 1802. At twenty-one years of age he commenced 
making preparation for the ministry. He received bis 
classical education at Wheeling Academy. At the so- 
licitation of Rev. Dr. Samuel Findley, he went to Wash- 
ington, Q., to assist him in a grammar-school. In No- 
vember, 1826, he entered the theological seminary at 
Pittsburgh, from whence he graduated. He was licensed 
to preach at Washington April 28, 1828, and accepted 
a call to Jonathan Creek, Rush Creek, Thornville, and 
Zanesville, and the following May was ordained. He 
remained over this charge seven years, when he accept- 
ed a call to Crooked Creek, where his labors were great- 
ly blessed. He remained there six vears, during which 
time he was instrumental in founding Muskingum Col- 
lege. He was sent with Dr. Findley as missionary to 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. In 1858 he labor- 
ed as a missionary at Chicago. In 1859 he took charge 
of a Church in Kenton, O., where he remained until 1871, 
when he was elected by the friends of the Bible in com- 
mon-schools to represent Hardin County in the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio. He rendered satisfaction to his constitu- 
ents, and maintained his character as a minister in his 
somewhat doubtful position. His name was a synonym 
of goodness. He died at Kenton in 1879. (W. P.S.) 


Waddy, Samvet Dous.anp, D.D., an English Wes- 
levan Methodist minister, son of Rev. Richard Waddy, 
was born at Burton-on-Trent, Aug. 5, 1804. He was 
educated at the Wesleyan Academy, Woodhouse Grove, 
Yorkshire (1813 to 1819). In 1820 he was apprenticed 
to a linen-draper in London—in an occupation uncongen- 
ial, and to a master unscrupulous. He and his fellow- 
apprentice—the late Samuel Warren, M.D., LL.D., au- 
thor of Ten Thousand a Year, etc., and son of Dr. Sam- 
uel Warren, famous in Methodist history—had to sleep 
on the floor under the shop counter; and on account of 
his refusal to be implicated in the dishonesty of his 
master, young Waddy was soon banished to sell goods 
in a damp, cold, underground department, where, no cus- 
tomers appearing, he commenced, by the aid of a flick- 
ering lamp, the study of medicine. His indomitable 
spirit was leading the way to cminence as a medical 
man, when his conversion (1822) gave him to the min- 
istry (1825). His charges were Cambridge, Lynn (1826), 
Birmingham (1827), Gateshead (1829), Northampton 
(1831), Sheffield (1836), Hull (1840), Bath (1841), gov- 
ernorship of Wesley College, Sheffield—an institution 
which he had founded, and now saved —(1844-62), 
Chelsea (1862), Lambeth (1865), and Clifton, Bristol 
(1867). In 1842 he ‘publicly opposed Sir James Gra- 
ham’s Factories Education Bill, and received the thanks 
of lord Duncan. In 1843 he had a remarkable escape 
from the shipwreck of the “Queen,” on her way to Dub- 
lin, a thrilling account of which he published in London, 
and reprinted in his Life. The following spring he was 
again sent to Ireland on a missionary deputation. In 
1859 he was elected president of conference, and re- 
ceived his doctorate from Wesleyan University, Conn. 
For many years he was treasurer of the Children’s Fund. 
In 1870 Dr. Waddy became supernumerary, and retired 
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to Redland, Bristol. Like dean Swift, he “died at the 
top.” The intellect, too active in life, lost its cunning, 
the memory its power. Finally, the great spirit passed 
away, Nov. 7, 1876. 

“ Seldom has a man been intrusted with an intellect 
at once so strong and so sprightly; seldom have the 
earnest student, the powerful preacher, and the effective 
administrator been so happily united in the same per- 
son. Waddy was a great and noble man, of strongly 
marked individuality, strict integrity, and high-toned 
honor, admirable alike in public and private life” (Min- 
utes, 1877, p. 18). In a beautiful and masterly memori- 
al, an inimitable piece of characterization, Rev. William 
Arthur thus speaks of Dr. Waddy as a preacher: “Those 
who best knew these private qualities also best knew 
that the gravity, depth, and elevation, which took up 
the whole man when he appeared in the pulpit, were as 
spontaneous as the rest. He was not now the friend 
among friends, but the servant in the presence of his 
Master, whose greatness and whose goodness put him 
and all his fellow-servants to shame, and, at the same 
time, gave them cause fur adoration, of which the deep- 
est tone can never fully note the depth. He was now 
a messenger fraught with words of import, and bound 
to make their sense understood and their weight and 
urgency felt. Then did thought sit supreme in every 
chamber of the spirit, and look out with a most manly 
earnestness from every window of the countenance, 
Calm, strong, reverent, and original; acute, lofty, rich, 
and often deep, he unfolded his Master’s message, and 
laid his Master’s will upon the soul” (see Life, p. 342 
sq.) “Dr. Waddy was the brightest and most vivid 
of men in society. No one that ever passed a free hour 
in social intercourse with him could believe that even 
Sydney Smith was a wittier man or uttered more, or 
more pungeut or more brilliant, mots. Every sentence 
sparkled; every repartee flashed. Now graceful, now 
caustic, now irresistibly comic and grotesque, the play 
of his wit was incessant and inexhaustible” (Dr. J. H. 
Rigg). “Like the flashing of steel, it never gave an 
impression of less than the strength of steel” (Arthur). 
“His humor was always brilliant, never cruel; like the 
flame of a diamond, bright but not burning” (Simpson, 
in N. Y. Christian Advocate, Nov. 18, 1880). 

Of Dr. Waddy’s writings there were published, Ere- 
ter Hall Lecture on Sincerity (Lond. 1853) :—Ez-presi- 
dential Charges (ibid. 1860) :—a volume of Sermons, is- 
sued by his family :—and several Addresses, Letters, etc., 
preserved in his Life. See particularly a Letter to the 
London Times (Sept. 8, 1849) in defence of the action of 
the Conference in re Everett, Griffith, and Dunn (Life, 
p. 209-219); and a Lecture on Popery (p. 364-405, Ap- 
pendix), Waddy, like most of the British Wesleyan 
divines, could see no good in the Roman Catholic 
Church. He closes this able lecture with a highly 
rhetorical and unlimited denunciation of the hated 
Church, a denunciation repugnant alike to fact and 
charity. Dr. Waddy was the brother of Rev. Benjamin 
B. Waddy, and father of Samuel D. Waddy, Q.C., a 
prominent Liberal member of Parliament, aud of Rev. 
John T. Waddy, of the British Conference. See Min- 
utes of Conference (Lond. 1877), p. 17; Life of S. D. 
Waddy, D.D., by his youngest daughter (ibid. 1878, 
12mo), a beautiful and admirably written biography ; 
Stevenson, Hist. of City Road Chapel, p. 226. 


Wade, Alpheus, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Pawlet, Vt., June 14, 1801. He was con- 
verted when about nineteen, and licensed as a local 
preacher in 1821. In 1838 he joined the Troy Confer- 
ence, and was appointed to the Luzerne Circuit. Subse- 
quently he served at Ticonderoga and Jay, N. Y.; Al- 
burgh, Sheldon, and Monkton, Vt.; Northampton, N. Y. 
In 1847 he was supernumerated, and in 1852 was super- 
annuated. He died at Amsterdam, N. Y., July 26, 1868. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1869, p. 117. 


Wade, Deborah B. Lapham, an eminent Bap- 
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tist missionary, wife of Rev. Dr. Jonathan Wade, was 
born in Nelson, N. Y., June 10, 1801. She sailed for 
Burmah, the field of Christian labor to which she and 
her husband had been designated by the Baptist Trien- 
nial Convention, June 22, 1823, and arrived at Calcutta 
Oct. 19, and Rangoon Dec. 5, of the same year. Soon 
after they reached their station, the first Burmese war 
broke out, and Mr. and Mrs, Wade took up their resi- 
dence in Doorgapoore, about five miles from Calcutta. 
Here they gave themselves to the work of studying the 
Burmese language and fitting themselves for the mis- 
sionary labors upon which they proposed to enter when- 
ever the providence of God should prepare the way. In 
1826, the war having ended, they returned to Burmah, 
and took up their residence at Amherst, in the month 
of November. Mrs. Wade devoted herself for a time to 
the care of the infant left by the first Mrs. Judson, and 
on its decease she established and superintended a school 
for Burman girls, and performed missionary labor among 
the Burman women. Amherst not proving to be so 
hopeful a place for missionary work, Mr. and Mrs. Wade 
removed to Maulmain, and in 1830 to Rangoon. Sub- 
sequently they went to Mergin. In all these different 
stations Mrs. Wade devoted herself with great fidelity 
and perseverance to the work which she had undertak- 
en. We have read of but few persons who were. more 
thoroughly consecrated to the service of their Master, 
and lived as if immediately in his divine presence. She 
returned to the United States in 1833 on account of the 
ill-health of her husband. Wherever she went, her 
presence was an inspiration, and she was the means of 
arousing the deepest interest in the cause of foreign 
missions. She spent a year and a half in her native 
land, and then returned to the sphere of her labor, once 
more to devote herself to the service of her Lord. What 
she accomplished during the next fourteen years cannot 
be told in a sketch so brief as this. The records of the 
final day, alone, will disclose it. The health of her hus- 
band again broke down, and she once more went back 
to her native land, reaching Boston July 31, 1848, and 
remaining in her own country two vears; as useful, per- 
haps, at home as she had been on foreign shores in the 
great work to which she had consecrated all her faculties. 
On July 25, 1850, she again set sail for the East, and in 
due time stood once more on the soil of Burmah. Her 
missionary labors were carried on in Maulmain and Ta- 
vov, and continued up to within a few months of the close 
of her life. Some time before the end of her toils was 
reached, she wrote to a friend, “ We are old, very old, for 
India; and we live daily looking for the bright messenger 
to call us home. The dear and more and more lamented 
Judson once exclaimed, when near the heavenly shore, 
‘Oh, the love of Christ! What a beautiful study for eter- 
nity! And for some time past I have had views, as never 
before, of the length and breadth, and height and depth, 
of the riches of the grace of God through Christ our Sav- 
iour; and often does my heart exclaim, ‘What a beauti- 
ful, what a sublime study for eternity!” The anticipated 
close of life came, and she entered the better world Oct. 5, 
1868. She occupies a conspicuous place among the ablest 
and most devout female missionaries of modern times. 
See Baptist Missionary Magazine, xlix, 9394. (J.C. S.) 


Wade, John, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Ipswich, Mass. He graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1693; was ordained pastor of the church in 
Berwick, Me., in November, 1702; and died in 1703. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 189. 


Wade, Jonathan, D.D., a distinguished Baptist. 
missionary, was born in Otsego, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1798. 
He pursued his studies at Hamilton; was ordained 
at Broadalbin, N. Y., Feb. 13, 1823; set apart as a 
missionary to Burmah the following May, and arrived 
at Rangoon in December of the same year. ‘The war 
between Burmah and the English seriously deranged 
Missionary operations. In 1827 the mission was re- 
moved to Maulmain, where Mr. Wade labored until, in 
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1831, he began missionary work in Arracan. His mis- 
sionary life, which was crowned with abundant success, 
covered a period of fifty years. Twice he visited his 
native land, in 1832 and 1847. Just before leaving the 
last time for the scene of his labors in the East, he said, 
“I have lived to see the baptism of fifteen thousand.” 
He died at Rangoon, Burmah, June 10, 1872. See the 
N, Y. Examiner and Chronicle. (J. C.S.) 


Wade, Joshua, an English Weslevan minister, 
was born near Leeds in 1792. He was converted when 
fourteen years old; was sent in 1815 to Liskeard, his 
first charge; became a supernumerary at Banwell in 
1844; removed to Kilhampton in 1845; and died at 
Tamerton, near Plymouth, Oct. 24, 1859. Distinguish- 
ed success marked his labors in some circuits. See 
Minutes of Wesleyan Conference, 1860. 


Wadrakali (Patragali, Bhatragali, Pagodon), in 
Hindi mythology, is a powerful goddess, a daughter of 
Siva, born in his middle eye by the power of Vishnu. 
She cunquered the giant Darida, who could not be slain 
by any man; and she even became dangerous to her 
own father, who hid himself in the sea when she re- 
turned from her combat with the great dæmon. 


Wadsworth, Benjamin (1), D.D., an American 
Congregational minister, uncle of John W. (below), was 
born at Milton, Mass., in 1669. He graduated at 
Harvard College in 1690; was ordained in 1696, and 
preached at the First Church, Boston, until 1725; was 
president of Harvard College from 1725 until his death, 
which occurred March 16, 1737. He published numer- 
ous Sermons and theological works. See Sprague, An- 
nals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 220. 


Wadsworth, Benjamin (2), D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Milton, Mass., July 18, 1750; 
graduated at Harvard College in 1769, and was ordained 
Dec. 23, 1772, as pastor in Danvers, where he remained 
until his death, Jan. 18, 1826. He published, Eulogy on 
Washington (1800 ):—and several occasional Sermons. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 31. 


Wadsworth, George, an English Wesleyan 
preacher, was sent out by the conference in 1770. He 
was a plain, pious man, and for twenty-five vears labor- 
ed in the vinevard. In 1797, being afflicted with the 
palsy, he retired from the active work. Some of his 
faculties were taken from him before his dissolution. 
He died June 12, 1797. See Atmore, Meth. Memorial, 
8. V. 

Wadsworth, John W., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Milton, Mass., Aug. 6, 1703. He was 
the grandson of captain Samuel Wadsworth, who fell at 
Bloody Brook. He graduated at Harvard College in 
1723; was ordained at Canterbury, Conn., in 1729; and 
resigned in 1741 on account of a charge of immoral con- 
duct brought against him. He retired to his native 
home, preached occasionally, and died there June 15, 
1766. Tradition says that his death took place in the 
pulpit immediately after he had read a hymn contain- 
ing this verse: 

“ Hosanna, with a cheerful sound, 
To God’s upholding band; 


Ten thousand snares beset. us round, 
And yet secure we etand.” 


See Cong. Quar. 1859, p. 353. 


Wadsworth, Lemuel, a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born at Stoughton, Mass., in 1769. He gradu- 
ated from Brown University in 1793; was ordained 
pastor in Raby, now Brookline, N. H., Oct. 11, 179; 
and died Nov. 25, 1817. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, ii, 417. 

Wadsworth, Samuel, a Congregational minis- 
ter, brother of John W. (above), was born at Milton. 
Mass., July 23, 1720. In 1747 he was ordained over 
the Separate Church in Killingly (South), Conn., where 
he preached until his death, in 1762. He was “a man 
of an excellent gift in prayer, his conduct extraordina- 
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‘wily religious, and his conversation very heavenly.” See 
Cong. Quar. 1861, p. 184. 

Wadsworth, Thomas, an eminent Nonconform- 
ist divine, was born at St. Saviours, Southwark, Eng- 
land, in 1630, and educated in Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1652 he was appointed minister of Newing- 
ton Butts, where he spent his time and a great part of 
his fortune. He lectured occasionally in various city 
churches, and was finally chosen to the living of St. 
Lawrence Pountney, whence he was ejected at the Res- 
toration, He afterwards preached privately at Newing- 
ton, Theobalds, and Southwark, for which he received 
no compensation. He died Oct. 29, 1676. He publish- 
ed various pious treatises, 

Wadsworth, William A., a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born at New Hartford, N. Y. He 
declined a flattering business offer when he entered 
the ministry; officiated some time as local preacher; 
studied theology in Boston University; and in 1855 
joined the Oneida, now Wyoming, Conference; serv- 
ing as pastor at Vernon Centre, Mount Upton, Norwich, 
Unadilla, and Cooperstown. He died March 9, 1875. 
Although Mr. Wadsworth was not a showy or brill- 
iant speaker, yet his sound, instructive, practical ser- 
mons made him a great power in the Church. In his 
daily life he was peculiarly affectionate, faithful, and 
exemplary. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1875, 
p. 60. 

Waehrwolf, in Scandinavian mythology, is a 
spiritual being who still creates fear in many people’s 
minds, Superstition teaches that Waehrwolf is a hu- 
man being (man or woman) that is capable of chang- 
ing itself into a wolf. This wolf is unusually large 
and savage, and is known mainly by his riding-belt, 
an indispensable article, as it serves him in chang- 
ing from one form to another, and which he seeks to 
hide, as well as he may, under his hair. As soon as 
he looses the belt he becomes a human being again. 
If the wolf is shot at and the belt is hit, their lies, 
instead of the animal, a naked man or woman. In 
this manner witches are said to have been caught 
who went out hunting for prey, and especially chil- 
dren. 


Waeinaemoeinen, in the mythology of the 
Finns, is one of the supreme gods, who is said to be seen 
in the seven principal stars of the Great Bear constella- 
tion. He takes the souls of the departed up with him, 
and if it is possible for such a soul to strike the Great 
Bear, it becomes partaker of eternal happiness. He is 
related to Ilmarainen, god of air and water. The name 
of the father of both is Kawe, and he is the only being 
sprung from himself. The sons discovered and made 
the arts and sciences—Ilmarainen, the art of working 
iron; Waeinaemoeinen invented the kandele (a fiddle- 
like instrument), and with it poetry and song, hunting, 
tishing, and war, of which he was worshipped as the 
god generally. He was the spirit whence all life pro- 
ceeded, the master of favorable spells, the adversary and 
the conqueror of all personifications of evil, and the 
sovereign possessor of all science. He sent the celestial 
tire to man, and invented incantations. Persons of all 
classes needed to invoke his protection. The sweat 
which dropped from his body was a balm for all dis- 
eases. He alone furnished efficacious assistance against 
the charms of the sorcerers, and an appeal to him was an 
effectual resource against the encroachments of demons. 
— Vollmer, Worterb. d. Mythol. 3. v.; Lenormant, Chal- 
dean Magic, p. 246 sq. 

Waeipaes is a ghost of the earth among the 
Finns, who at one time made a long journey with 
his playfellow, and afterwards rested himself upon 
rocks. From their sweat snakes are said to have 
sprung. 

Wael (or Waal), Jonn Baptist DE, a Flemish 
engraver of the 17th century, of whom little is known, 
is said to have executed some etchings, among which are 
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a set of prints representing the History of the Prodigal 
Son. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine Arts, 8. v. 

Waeyen, JAN van der. See WAAJEN. 

Wafer is the rendering, in the A. V., of NMNÐY, 
tsephichith (from TIDY, to flatten), a pancake (Exod. xvi, 
81), and of P"p®, rakik (from Pp, to make thin), a cake 
(xxix, 2, 23; Lev. ii, 4; vii, 12; viii, 26; Numb. vi, 15, 
19; 1 Chron. xxiii, 29). See BAKE. We learn from 
the above passages that such thin cakes made of fine 
flour, usually without leaven, and anointed with oil, were 
used by the Hebrews in connection with their offerings. 
See Sacririce. The custom, to some extent, is still 
maintained by the Jews. See PASSOVER. 

WAFER, in ecclesiastical terminology, is the bread 
used in the eucharist by the Romanists and Lutherans. 
In the ancient Church, so long as the people continued to 
make oblations of bread and wine, the elements for the 
use of the eucharist were taken out of them; and, conse- 
quently, so long was the common leavened bread in or- 
dinary use employed for that purpose. The use of wa- 
fers and unleavened bread was not known in the Church 
until the llth century. It has been conjectured that 
the change crept in from the people’s leaving off their 
oblations, and the clergy being compelled to provide 
the bread themselves. Under pretence of decency and 
respect, they changed it from leaven to unleaven, and 
from a loaf that might be broken, to a nice and delicate 
wafer, which was formed in the figure of a denarius, or 
penny, either to represent the pence for which our 
Saviour was betrayed, or because the people, instead 
of offering a loaf of bread as formerly, were ordered to 
offer a penny, which was to be expended upon some- 
thing pertaining to the sacrifice of the altar. This 
alteration in the eucharistical bread occasioned great 
disputes between the Eastern and Western churches, 
which separated about it; the Western Church going 
so far to the extreme as almost to lose the nature of the 
sacramental element by introducing a thing that could 
hardly be called bread, instead of that which our Lord 
had appointed to be the representative of his body in 
the eucharist. The wafer now in use in the Roman 
Church is a small thin portion of unleavened bread, 
bearing upon it either the figure of Christ or the ini- 
tials I. H. S. In the Church of England wafers have 
been used from the earliest times of Christianity, and 
are still not uncommonly used; but the rubric of the 
present Prayer-book maintains that the best and purest 
wheaten bread that may be conveniently obtained will 
suffice. 

Wafthrudner, in Norse mythology, is a giant, an 
inhabitant of the country of the Jotes. Odin had a 
combat with him. 

Wagenaar, Hans, a Dutch historian, who was 
born at Amsterdam, Oct. 31, 1709, was chiefly occupied 
in commerce and literature, and died March 1, 1773, de- 
serves notice here for several ecclesiastical monographs, 
for which see Biog. Universelle, s. v. 


Wagenseil, Christian Jakob, a German writer, 
who was born Nov. 23, 1756, at Kaufbeuren, and died 
Jan. 8, 1839, at Augsburg, is the author of, Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Reformation, des dreissiqjahrigen Krieges, 
des westphdlischen Friedens u. der Jesuiten, vom Jahre 
1524 bis zu Ende des Jahres 1699 (Leipsic, 1830) :— Ul- 
rich v. Hutten, nach seinem Leben, seinem Charakter u. 
seinen Schriften geschildert (Nuremberg, 1832; new ed. 
1858) :—Prdlat J. Cp. v. Schmid zu Ulm,nach seinem Le- 
ben, Wirken u. Charakter (Augsburg, 1828). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 747, 867; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. 
ii, 1408. (B. P.) 

Wagenseil, Johann Christoph, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born Nov. 26, 1633, at Nu- 
remberg. In 1667 he was appointed professor of his- 
tory at Altdorf; in 1674 he occupied the chair of Ori- 
ental languages, and from 1697 that of ecclesiastical 
law, and died Oct. 9, 1705. He is known as the author 
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of Tela Ignea Satune, sive Arcani et Horribiles Judeo- 
rum adversus Christum Deum et Christianam Religionem 
Libri (Altdorf, 1681), a work containing the anti-Chris- 
tian literature of the Jews in a Latin translation and 
‘refutation. He also translated into Latin the Talmudic 
treatise Sotah, MWD DN (ibid. 1674), with very valu- 
able notes, Besides, he wrote, Denunciatio Christiana 
ad Omnes Imperantes qui Judæos habent sub Jurisdic- 
tione sua (ibid. 1703-4; reprinted in Schudt’s Jüdische 
Denkwitirdigketten, ii, 339) : — Disputatio Circularis de 
Judeis (ibid. 1705) :— Exercitationes Sex Varii Argu- 
menti (ibid. 1698). See Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 489 ; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 30, 380, 524. (B. P.) 


Wages (usually some form of mu, sakdr, “to hire” 
[especially in the Hithpael, Hag. i, 6, to “earn wages” ], 
chiefly "3, sukdr [Gen. xxxi, 8; Exod. ii, 9; Ezek. 
xxix, 18, 19; elsewhere “hire,” “reward,” etc. ], and 
miDw, miskéreth [Gen. xxxix, 15, 31, 41; “reward,” 
Ruth ii, 12]; also mdsB, peillah [ Lev. xix, 13; “ re- 
ward,” Psa. cix, 20], ‘work [as elsewhere mostly ren- 
dered]; puoso¢g [John iv, 36, elsewhere “reward” or 
“hire” ], pay; òpwvov [Luke ii, 14; vi, 23; 2 Cor. xi, 
8; “charges,” 1 Cor. ix, 7], strictly rations), according 
to the earliest usages of mankind, are a return made 
by a purchaser for something of value—specifically for 
work performed. Thus labor is recognised as property, 
and wages as the price paid or obtained in exchange 
for such property. In this relation there is obviously 
nothing improper or humiliating on the side either of 
the buyer or the seller. They have each a certain 
thing which the other wants, and, in the exchange 
which they in consequence make, both parties are alike 
served. In these few words lies the theory, and also 
the justification, of all service.: The entire commerce 
of life is barter. In hire, then, there is nothing improp- 
er or discreditable. It is only a hireling—that is, a mer- 
cenary, a mean, sordid spirit—that is wrong. So long as 
a human being has anything to give which another 
human being wants, so long has he something of value 
in the great market of life; and whatever that some- 
thing may be, provided it does not contribute to evil 
passions or evil deeds, he is a trulv respectable capital- 
ist, and a useful member of the social community. The 
scriptural usage in applying the term translated “ wages” 
to sacred subjects—thus the Almighty himself says to 
Abraham (Gen. xv, 1), “I am thy exceeding great re- 
ward”—tends to confirm these views, and to suggest 
the observance of caution in the employment of the 
words “hire” and “hireling,” which have acquired an 
offensive meaning by no means originally inherent in 
themselves, or in the Hebrew words for which they 
stand (xxx, 18, 32,33). See HIRELING. 

The earliest mention of wages is of a recompense, not 
in money, but in kind, to Jacob from Laban (Gen. xxix, 
15, 20; xxx, 28; xxxi,7,8,41). This usage was only 
natural among a pastoral and changing population like 
that of the tent-dwellers cf Syria. Burckhardt men- 
tions a case in Syria resembling closely that of Jacob 
with Laban—a man who served eight vears for his food, 
on condition of obtaining his master’s daughter in mar- 
riage, and was afterwards compelled by his father-in- 
law to perform acts of service for him (Syria, p. 297). 
In Egypt, money payments by way of wages were in 
use, but the terms cannot now be ascertained (Exod. ii, 
9). Among the Jews wages in general, whether of sol- 
diers or laborers, are mentioned (Hag.i,6; Ezek. xxix, 
18,19; John iv, 36). The only mention of the rate of 
wages in Scripture is found in the parable of the house- 
holder and vineyard (Matt. xx, 2), where the laborer’s 
wages are set at one denarius per day, probably = fifteen 
cents, a rate which agrees with Tobit v, 14, where a 
drachma is mentioned as the rate per day, a sum which 
may be fairly taken as equivalent to the denarius, and 
to the usual pay of a soldier (ten asses per diem) in the 
later days of the Roman republic (Tacitus, Ann. i, 17; 
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Polybius, vi, 39). It was perhaps the traditional remem- 
brance of this sum as a day’s wages that suggested the 
mention of “drachmas wrung from the hard hands of 
peasants” (Shakspeare, Jul. Ces. iv, 3). In earlier times 
it is probable that the rate was lower, as until lately it 
was throughout India. In Scotland we know that in 
the last century a laborer’s daily wages did not exceed 
sixpence (Smiles, Lives of Engineers, ii, 96). But it is 
likely that laborers, and also soldiers, were supplied with 
provisions (Michaelis, Laws of Moses [ ed. Smith], § 130, 
ii, 190), as is intimated by the word dywra, used in 
Luke iii, 14, and 1 Cor. ix, 7, and also by Polybius, vi, 
39. The Mishna (Baba Metsia, vi, 1, 5) speaks of vict- 
uals being allowed, or not, according to the custom of 
the place, up to the value of a denarius, i. e. inclusive of 
the pay. 

The law was very strict in requiring daily payment 
of wages (Lev. xix, 13; Deut. xxiv, 14, 15); and the 
Mishna applies the same rule to the use of animals 
(Baba Metsia, ix, 12). The employer who refused to 
give his laborers sufficient victuals is censured (Job 
xxiv, 11), and the iniquity of withholding wages is de- 
nounced (Jer. xxii, 13; Mal. iii, 5; James v, 4). See 
SERVANT. 


Wageg, Joun D., a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was born in Jefferson, N. C., July 
8, 1835. He embraced religion in early life, and united 
with the Holston (E. Tenn.) Conference in 1858. In 
1865 he was granted a superannuated relation, and died 
June 13, 1866. Mr. Wagg possessed more than ordina- 
ry preaching abilities, and for meekness and piety was 
worthy of imitation. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences of the M. E. Church, South, 1866, p. 63. 


Waggoner, SAMUEL, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Stokes County, N. C., Oct. 24, 1788. He 
was converted in 1808, joined the Virginia Conference 
in 1811, and was appointed to Salisbury Circuit. He 
was ordained deacon in 1813, elder in 1815, and died 
April 13, 1816. Mr. Waggoner was laborious, intellect- 
ual, and faithful. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1817, p. 291. 


Wag], FRIEDRICH, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Austria, was born in 1807 at Horn. In 1831 he was 
made a priest; in 1835, doctor of theology; in 1838, 
professor of exegesis at Gratz; and died Sept. 10, 1871, 
at Potzleinsdorf, near Vienna. He published, Der 
Priester und die Neuzeit (Gritz, 1850) :—Der Religions- 
unterricht an der Volksschule (ibid. eod.). See Literar- 
ischer Handweiser, 1866, p. 153; 1871, p. 525. (B. P.) 


Wagner, Daniel, a German Reformed minister, 
was born in the duchy of Nassau in 1750, and brought 
to this country by his parents when only two vears of 
age. He studied the classics under Rev. John D. Gross, 
of New York city, and theology under Rev. William 
Hendel, of Lancaster, Pa. He was licensed by the Ger- 
man Coetus in 1771; preached at Kreutz Creek, Pa. 
1771-74; York and other places, 1774-86 ; Tulpehocken, 
Heidelberg, Bern, Berg, Summerberg, 1786-93; York, 
1793-1802; and Frederick, Md., 1802-10, where he died, 
in 1810. See Harbaugh, Lives of Fathers of the Germ. 
Ref. Church, ii, 229 sq. 


Wagner, Friedrich, a Protestant minister of 
Germany, was born Jan. 21, 1693, at Caro, not far from 
Magdeburg. He studied theology and philosophy at 
Halle from 1712 to 1716. In the latter vear he was ap- 
pointed teacher there, and entertained the hope of being 
sent as a missionary to East India; but in 1719 he was 
called to Berlin, where he remained two years, when he 
went to Nauen as pastor primarius. A few years later 
he went to Stargard as provost and pastor of St. Mary's 
at the same time occupying the chair of theology and 
Hebrew literature at the gymnasium there. In the 
year 1736 he was called to Hamburg, where he died, 
July 6, 1760, having received two years previously the 
degree of doctor of divinity from the Jena University. 
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His writings are given in Döring, Die gelehrten Theolo- 
gen Deutschlands, iv, 612 sq. (B. P.) 

Wagner, Henry, a German Reformed minister, 
was born in Berks County, Pa., April 3, 1802. He 
united with the Church at Aaronsburg, Pa., when about 
nineteen years of age; entered the Theological Semincry 
at Carlisle, Pa., in the spring of 1825, and remained 
about three years; began preaching in the Paradise 
charge in 1828, and was ordained by the synod in the 
autumn of the same year; labored extensively in this 
charge for several years, preaching to eight or more 
congregations; became pastor of the Lebanon charge, 
composed of Lebanon, Hill Church, Jonestown, Ann- 
ville, and Campbellstown, in 1835; accepted a call from 
McConnellsburg charge, Fulton County, Pa., in 1851; 
preached at Mercersburg from 1853 to 1856; began his 
pastorate at Orwigsburg, Schuylkill Co., in the spring 
of 1856; resigned bis pastoral charge, and relinquished 
the active duties of the ministry in 1865; and died at 
Lebanon, Pa., May 25, 1869. “As a theologian and as 
‘a preacher he stood high among his brethren. His 
sermons were always well prepared, and replete with 
sound doctrine and evangelical truth. As a pastor he 
was faithful and active; as a catechist he was thorough 
and earnest; as a father in the ministry he possessed 
the affections and regard of all. His labors in building 
up the Church were arduous and successful. His min- 
istry has left a sweet savor, and will long be held in 
grateful remembrance.” See Harbaugh, Futhers of the 
Germ. Ref. Church, iv, 224 sq. 


Wagner, Johann Jakob, a German philosopher, 
was born at Ulm in 1775, and became professor at Wiirz- 
burg. He died Nov. 23, 1841. His principal works are, 
Philosophie der Erziehungskunst (1802) :— Von der Na- 
tur der Dinge (1803):—System der Idealphilosophie 
(1804) :—Grundriss der Stuatswissenschaft und Politik 
(1805) :— Religion, Wissenschaft, Kunst u. Staat in ihren 
gegenseitigen Verhältnissen (Leips. 1819 ) :—Theodicée 
(Bamberg and Witrzburg, 1809) :—Jdeen zu einer ullye- 
meinen Mythol. der alten Welt (Frankf. 1808) :— Math. 
Philosophie (1811) :— Organon der menschlichen Er- 
kenntniss (1830) :—and Nachgelassene Schriften (1853). 
See Rabus, J. J. Wagner’s Leben, Lehre, und Bedeutung, 
etc. ( Nuremburg, 1862); Adam and Kalle, J. J. Wag- 
ner’s Lebensnachrichten und Briefe (1848). 

Wagner, Joseph, a Swiss engraver, was born at 
Thalendorf, on Lake Constance, in 1706. He first stud- 
ied painting, at Venice, under Jacopo Amiconi, who ad- 
vised him to devote himself to engraving. He then 
went to Paris, where he studied under Lawrence Cars. 
He also visited London in 1733, where he resided some 
time, and engraved several plates. He afterwards re- 
turned to Venice, where he established himself as an 
engraver, and carried on a trade in prints. He died at 
Venice in 1780. Among his best works are the follow- 
ing: The Education of the Virgin, after Amiconi :— The 
Infant Christ Sleeping, after the same :—The Holy Fam- 
ily, after Paul Veronese :—The Interview between Jacob 
and Rachel, after L. Giordano :—Rebecca Receiving the 
Presents from Eleazar, after the same :— The Death of 
Abel, after Benedetto Luti:—Mary Magdalene in the 
House of the Phurisee, after the same :—The Virgin and 
Infant Christ, after Solimena:—The Assumption of the 
Virgin, after Piazzetta:—and St. John in the Desert, 
after C. Vanloo. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts, 8. V. 

Wagner, Tobias, a noted German theologian, was 
born at Heidenheim, in Witrtemberg, Feb. 21, 1598. 
He pursued his studies at the convent of Maulbronn, 
and afterwards at the University of Tubingen, taking 

the degree of master of arts in 1618. He was made 
deacon in 1624, and eight vears later pastor at Essling- 
en. His profound learning caused him to be invited 
to Tübingen, in charge of the magistracy; and in 1653 
he was made professor of theology, in 1656 vice-chan- 
cellor, and chancellor in 1662. He died Aug. 12, 1680, 
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leaving a large number of theological works, important 
in their day, for which see Biog. Universelle, s. v. 


Wagnitz, HEINRICH BALTHASAR, a Protestant the- 
ologian of Germany, was born Sept. 8, 1755. In 1777 
he was appointed fourth preacher at St. Mary’s, in Halle; 
in 1786 he was made deacon there; and in 1809, pro- 
fessor of theology and superintendent and pastor. He 
died Feb. 28, 1838. He wrote, Wemorubilien den Predi- 
gern des 19. Juhrhunderts gewidmet (Halle, 1802-6, 2 
vols.) :—Homiletische Abhandlungen und Kritiken (ibid. 
1783-85, 2 vols.) :—Liturgisches Journal (ibid. 1801-9, 
1812, 8 vols.) :—Religionslehren in Beispielen (ibid. 1799, 
1800, and often, 2 vols.) :— Ueber die Phdnomenu vor der 
Zerstörung Jerusalems (ibid. 1780). See Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii, 490; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1410; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 6; ii, 35, 36, 37, 58, 63, 161, 
282, 362, 389, 398. (B. P.) 

Wagnoff, in Norse mythology, was the god of war 
among the Danes, who often was mistaken for Fro or 
Odin, and was represented as similar to these, armed 
with helmet, shield, and sword. 


Wagon (m39, agalah [ Gen. xlv, 19, 21, 27; xlvi, 
5; Numb. vii, 3, 6, 7,8; elsewhere “cart” ], from 233, 
to roll; or 33", rékeb [ Ezek. xxiii, 24; elsew here 
“chariot” ], from a2", to ride). Among the Israelites 
in Palestine, we find in use from the time of the judges 
transport-wagons (1 Sam. vi, 7 sq.; 2 Sam. vi, 3; Amos 
ii, 13), as well as vehicles for persons, especially princely 
carriages (1 Sam. viii, 11; 2 Sam. xv, 1; comp. Isa. 
xxii, 18), for journeys (1 Kings xii, 18; xxii, 35; 2 
Kings ix, 27). The former, or carts, were called riba 
(used for family transportation in the case of masses, 
Gen. xlv, 19, like the Greek daza and the Latin 
plaustrum), while those with seats (2 Kings x, 15) were 
designated as mina, chariots; and both eventually 


33" simply. The ax mibay of Numb. vii, 3 were 
probably (so Onkelos, Aquila, the Vulg., etc.), as in the 
A. V., “covered wagons,” in which the sacred utensils 
were carried (Sept. duazat Napmrnricat, vehicula tecta ; 
see Schleusner, Thesaur. Philol. iii, 482). See LITTER. 
A travelling carriage is also mentioned in the New Test. 
( dpaka, Acts viii, 28 sq.). All these vehicles, whose 
construction we cannot particularly make out (see the 
Mishna [ Chelim, xiv, 4], which mentions three kinds of 
wagon [ibid. xxiv, 2})—except that the wheels gener- 
ally were called D°2D5N or OPADA, the hubs DWT, 


the felloes 0°23 or mas, and the axle 35, while the 


gearing-up of the horses was denoted by “ON (to bind), 
once (Mic. i, 13) by OM" (of the like signification) —and 
which were sometimes drawn by oxen (1 Sam. vi, 7; 2 
Sam. vi, 6), especially those for transport, and some- 
times by horses (as equipage) or perhaps asses, appear 
nevertheless to have been customarily employed not so 
much in the mountain districts (which were ill adapted 
through lack of carriage roads) as in the southern and 
maritime regions; whereas in modern times the inhabi- 
tants are in the habit of riding (on the backs of horses, 
donkeys, or mules), leaving burdens to be borne by 
camels; and carriages (with the exception of a few for- 
eign coaches) are rarely seen in the East (Korte, Retsen, 
p. 434), even in Egypt (Mayr, Schicksale, ii, 40), where 
they were anciently very numerous (Herod. ii, 108 ). 
The Canaanites had war-chariots before the arrival of 
the Hebrews (Josh. xi, 4; xvii, 16; Judg. iv, 3), like 
the Philistines (i, 19; 1 Sam. xiii, 5; comp. Jer. xlvii, 
3) and later the Syrians (2 Sam. x, 18; 1 Kings xx, 1; 
xxii, 31; 2 Kings vi, 14 sq.); and the immense num- 
bers of these (900 in Judg.iv,3; 1000 in 1 Chron. =:vtii, 
4; 30,000 in 1 Sam. xiii, 5; comp. the 1200 Egyptian 
chariots in 2 Chron. xii, 3) are confirmed by other an- 
cient accounts (Xenoph. Anab. i, 7, 11; Diod. Sic. i, 54 

comp. 2 Macc. xiii, 2). This gave the natives a great 
advantage at first (Josh. xvii, 16; but comp. Veget. 
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Ancient Assyrian Wagon. (From the bas-relief of Ku- 
yunjik in the British Museum.) 


Milit. iii, 24), which David at once effectually overcame 
in a pitched battle (2 Sam. viii, 4) ; and Solomon estab- 
lished cavalry stations (2307 73, 1 Kings ix, 19; x, 
26; comp. v, 6) as a defence (Ewald, Isr. Gesch. iii, 
72 sq.). These foreign war vehicles are sometimes 
called charivts of tron Onz 235, Josh. xvii, 16, 18; 

Judg. i, 19; iv, 3), meaning either constructed wholly 
out of or simply strengthened by iron, or rather per- 
haps scythe-armed (“currus falcati,” Curtius, iv, 12, 6; 
xv, 3,4; comp. iv, 9,5; Livy, xxxvii,41; Veget. Milit. 
iii, 24; dpuara dperayngdpa, Xenoph. A nab. i, 7, 10; 
Diod. Sic. xvii, 53; Appian, Syr. xxxii; see Schicke- 
danz, De Curribus Falcatis [ Serv. 1754]; comp. the 
amn mide of Nah. ii, 4). See Jahn, Archaol, II, ii, 
439 sq. ; Lydius, De Re Milit. (ed. Van Til, Dordr. 1698), 

p. 131 sq.; Wichmannshausen, De Curribus Belli (Viteb. 
1722): Scheffer, De Re Vehiculari ( Francof. 1671 ); 
Fabricy, Recherches sur [Epoque de 0 Equitation ( Par. 
1764); Ginzrot, Die Wagen der Gr. und Rom. (Munich, 
1813). See CHARIOT. 

With some small] exceptions, it may be said that 
wheel carriages are not now employed in Africa or 
Western Asia; but that they were anciently used in 
Egypt, and in what is now Asiatic Turkey, is attested 
not only by history, but by existing sculptures and 
paintings. It would seem that they were not in early 
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times used in Palestine, as, when: Jacob saw them, he 
knew they must have come from Egypt. Perhaps, 
however, he knew this by their peculiar shape. The 
covered wagons for conveying the materials of the tab- 
ernacle were probably constructed on Egyptian models. 
They were each drawn by two oxen (Numb. vii, 3, 8). 
Herodotus mentions a four-wheeled Egyptian vehicle 
(apaga) used for sacred purposes (Herod. ii, 63). Two- 
wheeled wagons, or rather carts, are frequently repre- 
sented on the Assyrian sculptures, especially for the 
conveyance of (female and infantile) prisoners away 
from a sacked city (Layard, Nineveh, ii, 301). The 
only wheel carriages in Western Asia with which we 
are acquainted are, first, a very rude cart, usually drawn 
by oxen, and employed in conveying agricultural prod- 
uce in Armenia and Georgia; and then a vehicle call- 
ed an arabah, used at Constantinople and some other 
towns towards the Mediterranean. It is a light cov- 
ered cart without springs; and, being exclusively used 
by women, children, and aged or sick persons, would 
seem, both in its use, and, as nearly as we can discover, 
in its make, to be no bad representative of the “ wagons” 
in the Bible. No wheel carriage is, however, now used 
in a journey. The Oriental wagon, or arabah, is a ve- 
hicle composed of two or three planks fixed on two 
(sometimes four) solid circular blocks of wood, from two 
to five feet in diameter, which serve as wheels, To the 
floor are sometimes attached wings, which splay out- 
wards like the sides of a wheelbarrow. For the convey- 
ance of passengers, mattresses or clothes are laid in the 
bottom, and the vehicle is drawn by buffaloes or oxen 
(Arundell, A sta Minor, ii, 191, 235, 238; Olearius, Trar. 
p. 309; Ker Porter, Trav. ii, 533). See Carr. 


Wagstaffe, John, an English author of the 17th 
century, was educated in Oriel College, Oxford, where 
he remained, and died in 1677. He published, Histori- 
cal Reflections on the Bishop of Rome (1660 ):— and 
Questions of Witchcraft Debated (1671). See Bliss’s 
Wood, Athen. Oxon, iii, 1113. 


Wagstaffe, Thomas, a learned Nonjuring divine, 
was born in Warwickshire, England, Feb. 15, 1645. He 
was educated at the Charterhouse School under Mr. 
Wood ; took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1664, and 
that of master in 1667; was ordained deacon June 6, 1669, 
and priest Nov. 19, same year; rector of Martinsthorpe, 
in the county of Rutland, from 1669 to 1676; curate of 
Stow, in the county of Bucks, from 1676 to 1684; chan- 
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cellor of the cathedral church, Lichfield, in 1684; and 
rector of St. Margaret Pattens, London, in the same 
year. Deprived of his preferments at the Revolution 
for not taking the new oaths, he practiced physic for 
several years in London with good success. In 1693 
he was consecrated bishop, and afterwards became 
suffragan of Ipswich. He died Oct. 17,1712. Besides 
his Sermons, he published several tracts in defence of 
Charles I. 


Wahabees, a modern Mohammedan sect found- 
ed by sheik Mohammed, the son of Abd-el- Wahab, 
for whom they were named. They preach no new 
doctrine, but have for their distinctive principle a de- 
sire to abolish the idolatrous practices which have con- 
nected themselves with the religion of Islam. They 
reject the worship of Mohammed as gross idolatry, and 
adhere strictly to the Koran; otherwise they observe 
all the rites and ceremonies of the Mohammedans—the 
number of the prayers, the genuflections, the fast of the 
Ramadan (q.v.), and abstinence from wine and all 
spirituous liquors. Abd-el-Wahab, during his whole 
life, sought to gain converts by peaceable means, but 
his successors followed the example of Mohammed in 
disseminating their principles by the sword, and politi- 
cal interests were united with religious reform. They 
originated in the small tribe of Nedshi, in Yemen; but 
their founder undertook an expedition into Syria and the 
tegions bordering on the Euphrates, and having collected 
a number of tribes from the Arabian desert, who became 
converts to his views, he formed them into a distinct 
nation, under the control of Eben Send as their civil 
governor, and himself as their imam, or spiritual ruler. 
This appears to have taken place soon after the middle 
of the last century ; but no measures were taken against 
the Wahabees by the Porte until the year 1798, when 
they were attacked by the pasha of Bagdad, but with- 
out effect, which emboldened them to leave the desert; 
and in 1801-2 they met with signal success, took great 
booty from the neighboring Mohammedans, and capt- 
ured Mecca itself, where they established their power 
in lieu of that of the grand sultan, in virtue of which 
he had hitherto been regarded as the head and pro- 
tector of the faithful. The residence of Send was now 
fixed at Dreich, where he had a palace, and lived in all 
the pomp and splendor of an Eastern prince. In 1803-4 
he made unsuccessful attacks on Bagdad and Bussorah, 
but took Medina in 1804, and in 1805 Jidda, which had 
formerly baffled all his attempts to subdue it. The 
Porte was now obliged to pay a heavy tribute for per- 
mission to send an escort from Damascus with the 
caravans of pilgrims that annually proceeded to Mecca; 
and these caravans were no longer allowed to have 
weapons, flags, or music, or to enter the holy city on 
carpets, as formerly. In 1807 the Wahabees stood in 
the zenith of their power, since which time they have 
been repeatedly repulsed, especially in 1818, when their 
sheik Abdallah, the great-grandson of Saûd, the friend 
and protector of Abd-el-Wahab, was compelled to sur- 
render to Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Mehemet Ali, and 
was taken to Constantinople and executed. The sect 
still exists, and is paramount in Central Arabia, where 
the dominions of the sultan of the Wahabees embrace 
not only Nedjed proper, but the adjacent provinces, and 
include 316 towns or villages, with a population (in 
1863) of 1,219,000. They are a great annoyance to the 
Turkish government, and a terror to the pilgrims who 
proceed from all parts of the East to visit the tomb of 
the prophet. See Palgrave, Central and Eastern A rabia 
(Lond. 1869) ; Histoire des Wahabites depuis leur Origine 
Jusqu'à PAn 1809 (Paris, 1810); Burckhardt, Notes on 
the Bedouins and Wahabys (Lond. 1830). See Mo- 
HAMMEDANISM. 


Wahl, Christian Abraham, a Protestant theo- 
logian of Germany, was born at Dresden, Nov. 1, 1773. 
In 1808 he was called as pastor to Schneeberg. He was 
&ppointed in 1823 superintendent at Oschatz; in 1835, 
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member of consistory in his native place; and died 
Nov. 30, 1855, at K6tschenbroda. He wrote, Historische 
Einleitung in die sämmtlichen Bücher der Bibel (Leips. 
1802) :— Historisch-praktische Einleitung in die bibl. 
Schriften (ibid. 1820) :—-Queestiones Theolugico-dogmati- 
cæ Candidatis Theol. sese Suljecturis Proposite (ibid. 
1806) :— Bibl. Handwörterbuch (ibid. 1825) :— Commenta- 
tio de Particule ei et Prepos. tic apud N. T. Scriptores 
Usu et Potestate (ibid. 1827) :—Clavis Novi Testamenti 
Philologica (ibid, 1822; 3d ed. 1843), which is the basis 
of Dr. E. Robinson’s Greek Lexicon of the N. T., the best 
extant :—Clavts Librorum Vet. Test. Apocryphorum Phi- 
lolog. (ibid. 1853). See Furst. Bibl. Jud. iii, 490; Zuch- 
old, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1410 sq.; id. Theol. Universal- Lexikon, 
8. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 128; ii, 301, 304. 
(B. P.) 

Wahl, Samuel Friedrich Günther, a Protes- 
tant linguist of Germany, was born Feb. 2, 1760, at Alach, 
near Erfurt. In 1784 he was appointed rector at Bitcke- 
burg; in 1788, professor of Oriental languages at Halle; 
and died June 29, 1834. He published, Allgemeine Ge- 
schichte der orientalischen Sprachen u. Literatur (Leips, 
1784) :—Observationes Philolog.-critice super Psalterii 
Odario 133 (ibid. 1784) :— Magazin für alte, besonders 
morgenlandische und bibl. Literatur (Cassel, 1787-90) :-— 
Orientalische Bibliothek (Lemgo, 1788-92, 3 vols.) :— 
Elementarbuch fiir die arab. Sprache u. Literatur (Halle, 
1789) :—Bettrag zur Geschichte u. Statistik der Araber 
(ibid. 1789) :—Uebersetzung, Einleitung u. Anmerk, zu 
Habakuk (Hanov. 1790) :— A rabische Anthologie (Leips. 
1791) :— Altes und neues Vorderasien (ibid. 1795) :— 
Uebersetzung des Korans (Halle, 1828, and often), See 
First, Bibl. Jud. iii, 490; Winer, Handbuch der theol. 
Lit. i, 210, 229, 277, 527; id. Theol. Universal-Lezxikon, 
s. v. (B. P.) 

Wabhlers, F. H., a German Reformed minister, was 
born at Fähr, kingdom of Hanover, Sept. 10, 1844; emi- 
grated to America; was licensed by the Indiana Classis 
at Lafayette in the spring of 1867; began preaching at 
Crothersville, Ind., where he died, March 18, 1868, from 
suffocation, having fallen in an epileptic fit with his face 
in the water. See Harbaugh, Fathers of the Germ. Ref. 
Church, iv, 502. 

Wahner, ANDREAS GEORG, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born Feb. 24, 1693, at Rhida. He 
studied at Helmstädt, especially Oriental languages, 
from 1710 to 1716; and, as the result of his studies, he 
published during that time three dissertations: De Mare 
Asphaltite :— De Regione Ophir :—and De Festo Encæni- 
orum. In 1718 he was called, as professor of the Gym- 
nasium, to Göttingen. When, in 1733, that institution 
was changed into a university, he was permitted to lect- 
ure there, and in 1735 he published his Hebrew Gram- 
mar, which is the more remarkable because being the 
first book which was published by that university. In 
the same city he studied the Talmud and the Rabbinical 
writings, his instructor being a learned Jew by the name 
of Ginzburger. In 1738 he was advanced to be ordinary 
professor of Oriental languages. He died Feb. 21, 1762, 
His most important work, which he published in two vol- 
umes, is his Antiquitates Ebræorum de Isræliticæ Gentis 
Origine, Factis, Rebus Sacris, ete. (Gött. 1743), a very 
learned and instructive work, which may still be used 
with great advantage by the student. For his other 
writings, see Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 488 sq.; Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 609 sq. (B. P.) 


Waidshayanta (or Vaidshayanta), in Hinda 
mythology, is the palace of Indra, god of the sun, in India. 


Wail (some form of mI or WHO, adadalw. It is 
singular to observe the onomatopoetic forms of words 
used in most languages to express the sounds of grief, 
such as bbs, ululare, howl, yell, etc.; all consisting essen- 
tially of the / sound). The Oriental forms of lamenta- 
tion are much more expressive and vehement than with 
us, See MOURNING. 


WAINRIGHT 


Wainright, David, an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Leeds, Jan. 28, 1835. He was ed- 
ucated at Airedale College, and became the minister of 
the Wesleyan Free Church, Great Horton. He was 
ordained, April 6, 1860, pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Chorley, Lancashire, and died Sept. 28, 1862. 
Mr. Wainright was a truth-seeker, and to find and com- 
municate what he believed to be truth seemed to be the 
joy of his ministration. See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 
1863, p. 271. 


Wainright, William, an English Congregational 
minister, was born in London, September, 1806. He was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, and while there became 
deeply impressed with religious things. He early en- 
gaged in Sabbath-school work and lay preaching, and 
in 1849 was ordained at Tarrant, Hampshire. Mr. 
Wainright labored successively at Wheathampstead and 
Cordicote, and was recognised by the Church as an 
earnest and zealous advocate of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. He died May 8, 1865. See (Lond.) Cong. Year- 
book, 1866, p. 286. 


Wainscot. This term originally seems to have 
implied rough planks of oak timber, and subsequently 
to have been given to wooden panelling, to which they 
were converted for lining the inner walls of houses 
and churches. It was very extensively employed dur- 
ing the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I, and for 
a long period afterwards, The name has long ceased 
to be confined to oak panelling. It is also called seel- 
ing-work. 


Wainwright, JonaTrHan MAyuHeEw, D.D., a bish- 
op of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in Liv- 
erpool, England, Feb. 24, 1792. His parents were on a 
visit to England when he was born, and they remain- 
ed there until he was eleven years old. During this 
period he spent several years at a school at Ruthin, in 
North Wales. When his parents returned to the United 
States, he was placed in Sandwich Academy, Mass., and 
in due time entered Harvard College, from which he grad- 
uated in 1812. For some time after his graduation he 
was proctor and teacher of rhetoric there, and meanwhile 
had resolved to enter upon the ministry. In 1816 he 
became a deacon, and not long after assumed charge of 
Christ Church, Hartford, Conn., where he was admitted 
to priest’s orders; May 29, 1819, he was made rector of 
the parish; Nov. 25 he was called to be an assistant 
minister of Trinity Church, New York city, where he 
continued to serve until he was elected rector of Grace 
Church, in the same city, early in 1821. With this 
Church he spent thirteen years of his ministry. In 
1834 he accepted the rectorship of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, but remained only three years, when he returned 
to New York as assistant minister of Trinity Church, 
the congregation of St. John’s Chapel becoming his 
more immediate charge, and in this relation he contin- 
ued until the close of his life. He became involved in 
a controversy with the Rev. Dr. Potts, of New York, in 
1844, which grew out of an assertion which he had 
made, that “there is no Church without a bishop.” It 
was conducted in the form of letters in the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, and was afterwards published 
in pamphlet form. His health having become impair- 
ed, he travelled extensively in Europe and the East in 
1848-49 for recreation; and after his return he pub- 
lished two large volumes on Egypt and the Holy Land. 
June 15, 1852, he was a representative of the Episcopal 
Church in America at the celebration in Westminster 
Abbey, at the close of the third jubilee year of the Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
On this occasion Oxford bestowed upon him the degree 
of D.C.L. Oct. 1, 1852, he was chosen provisional bishop 
of the diocese of New York, and was consecrated Nov. 
9 following. Among the various offices which he had 
previously filled, it may be mentioned that he was a 
deputy from the diocese of New York to the General 
Convention of 1832; was a member of the Diocesan 
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Standing Committee from 1829 to 1833; was replaced 
on that committee in 1844, and was continued there by 
four successive conventions; from 1828 to 1834 was 
secretary of the Board of Trustees of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary; for many years a trustee of Trinity 
School; a trustee of the Society for the Promotion of 
Religion and Learning in the State of New York; a 
vice-president of the New York Bible and Prayer-book 
Society; a trustee of the Tract Society; and, from the 
beginning, one of the executive committee and a mem- 
ber of the Board of the General Sunday-school Union. 
Dr. Wainwright died in New York city, Sept. 21, 1854. 
Among his literary productions are numerous published 
discourses and several books, viz.: Puthways and Abid- 
ing Places of Our Saviour (1850):— Two Orders of 
Family Prayer (1845, 1850):—The Land of Bondage 
(1851). He also edited two volumes of Memoirs, one 
of bishop Ravenscroft, of North Carolina, and one of 
bishop Heber. Dr. Wainwright was a lover of the fine 
arts, and his taste in these matters was excellent. His 
sermonic style was perspicuous, but there was little or- 
nament and apparently little elaboration. His elocu- 
tion evinced careful culture. He had a strong relish 
for social life, and attracted the refined by his urbane 
manners. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 
610. 


Wairewert (or Vairevert), in Hindfi mythol- 
ogy, is the son of Siva, born from his breath to humble 
Brahma. 


Waishwanara (or Vaishvanara), in Hindd 
mythology, is a surname of Agni (god of fire), and 
means the all-permeating fire. 


Wait, DANIEL GUILFORD, LL.D., an English divine, 
was born in 1789, and educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. He was for some time curate of Puckle 
Church, near Bristol, and in 1819 became rector of Blag- 
don, Somerset. He died in 1850. He published several 
works, in which he gives the results of his researches 
in the Hebrew and other Oriental languages and an- 
tiquities, 

Wait, Lyne IN (3582, évedpa). The natives of 
Western and Central Asia have in all ages been infa- 
mous for their plundering propensities. Their daring 
in watching caravans can only be equalled by their 
patient watchings in ambuscade; they will remain 
sometimes for days and even weeks, with a very scanty 
supply of provisions, waiting to surprise the unguarded 
caravan or the unwary traveller. Homer aptly de- 
scribes such characters (Jitad, xviii) : 


A place for ambush fit they found, and stood 
Cover'd with shields beside a silver flood, 
Two spies at distance lark, and watchful seem, 
If sheep or oxen seek the winding stream. 
Soon the white flocks proceeded o'er the plains, 
And steers slow moving, and two shepherd swains 
Behind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 
Nor fear an ambush, nor suspect a foe; 
In arms the glittering squadron rising round, 
Rush sudden; hills of slanghter heap the ground: 
Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding on the plains, 
And all amidst them, dead, the shepherd swains!” 


It appears from various parts of Scripture that Pal- 
estine and the adjoining regions were much infested 
by persons who lived by violence, and took refuge in 
the many large caves and mountain fastnesses which 
the country afforded them. In the civil wars which 
arose out of the usurpation of Abimelech, we fiad that 
the men of Shechem adopted the Canaanitish, or, as we 
should call it in modern times, the Oriental custom of 
emploving “liers in wait.” The sacred historian re- 
lates, “ The men of Shechem set liers in wait for him 
in the top of the mountains, and they robbed all that 
came along that way by them: and it was told Abime- 
lech” (Judg. ix, 25). The chapter from which we 
have quoted then proceeds to describe how Abimelech, 
by planting an ambush of “liers in wait,” succeeded ìn 
surprising the city of Shechem, which he levelled to 
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the ground. See AmBUSH. During the Roman sway, 
the unsettled state of affairs, the frequent wars, and in- 
testine divisions were very favorable to such banditti, 
who continued to increase, so that at last the road to 
Jericho from Jerusalem was so overrun by them that 
it was called “the bloody way.” In the time of Antig- 
onus, Herod, son of Antipater, was obliged to have re- 
course to the Roman soldiers to extirpate them. The 
robbers lived with their families in caves, on the steep 
faces of the mountain precipices, guarded with sharp 
rocks, and apparently inaccessible to invaders. Herod 
caused large wooden chests to be made, and let down 
by an iron chain from an engine on the top of the 
mountains, till they came on a level with the mouth of 
each cave. The chests contained soldiers, well armed, 
and provided with long hooks. They slew with their 
darts and spears as many of the robbers as they could 
reach at the entrance of the caves, and pulled out others 
with their hooks, and cast them down headlong; and 
they set fire to the bushes, etc., about the caves, and 
smothered many more; so by these means the moun- 
tain robbers were extirpated (Josephus, Ant. xxiv, 15), 
Dr. Thomson well describes such scenes (Land and Book, 
i, 487): 

“The Arab robber lurks like a wolf among these sand- 
heaps, and often springs out suddenly upon the solitary 
traveller, robs him in a trice, and then plunges again into 
the wilderness of sand-hills and reedy downs, where pur- 
suit is fruitless. Our friends are careful not to allow us 
to straggle about or lag behind, and yet it seems absurd 
to fear a surprise here—Khbaifa before, Acre in the rear, 
and travellers in sight on both sides. Robberies, how- 
ever, do often occur, just where we now are. Strange 
country ! and it has always been so. There are a hundred 
allusions to just such things in the history, the Psalms, 
and the prophete of Isrnel. A whole class of imagery is 
based upon them. Thus, in Pea. x, 8-10: ‘He sits in the 
larking-places of the villages, in the secret places doth 
he murder the innocent. He Heth in wait secretly as a 
lion in his den; he lieth in wait to catch the poor; he 
doth catch the poor when he draweth him into hie net; 
he croucheth and humbleth himself, that the r may 
fall by his strong ones.’ And a thousand rascals, the liv- 
ing originals of this picture, are this day crouching and 
lying in wait. all over the conntry to catch poor helpless 
travellers. Yon observe that nll these people we meet or 
pase are armed; nor would they venture to go from Acre 
to Khaifa without their musket, althongh the cannon of 
the castles seem to command every foot of the way. 
Strange, most strange land! but it tallies most wonder- 
fully with its ancient story.” 


In modern times, the Kurds are the most distin- 
guished among Asiatic nations for their inordinate and 
determined spirit of plunder, and they faithfully pre- 
serve all the habits which the Old Test. ascribes to the 
“liers in wait” of ancient times. A writer in the Sat- 
urday Magazine thus describes them: 


“With them plundering is a natural occupation; and 
every unhappy stranger whom chauce or curiosity throws 





Robbers’ Cave. 
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Kurdish Liers in Wait. 


in their way they regard as their lawful prey. Should 
the unfortunate being happen to be poor and ragged, he 
is severely beaten for not having brought enfficient prop- 
erty to make him worth robbing. They are not only dar- 
ing robbers, but skilful thieves; and their boldness is 
solely equalled by their address. Sir John Malcolm, on 
his mission to the court of Persia, in 1810, had scarcely 
set his foot in their territory when he was attacked, in 
spite of his imposing appearance and his nnmerous at- 
tendants. Captain eppel was closely watched for sev- 
eral miles, and narrowly escaped a similar visitation. 
Mr. Buckingham was less fortunate; a contribution of 
2500 piastres (about $125) was levied on the caravan 
by rece he journeyed, before it:was allowed to pro- 
cee 


These marauders not only beset mountain passes and 
defiles, but frequently come into the neighborhood of 
cities for the purpose of kidnapping the unprotected and 
driving them off to be sold as slaves, or murdering and 
robbing those whom they suspect of carrying wealth 
about their persons. The Kurds usually place them- 
selves in ambush near a well, in order to gain posses- 
sion of the persons of young women who come to draw 
water; or near the groves planted round ponds, which 
are sometimes found in the vicinity of Oriental cities, 
and are favorite haunts of the merchants who come to 
enjoy the refreshment of pure air, coolness, and shade, 
See ROBBER. . 


Waitana (or Vaitana), in Hindiism, is a cere- 
mony by which water is made holy. 


Waite, Clarendon, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Hubbardston, Mass., Dec. 12, 1830. After gradu- 
ating from Brown University in 1852, he devoted one year 
to business, and then spent three years in the Andover 
Theological Seminary. For six months he wasa student 
at the University of Halle, Prussia, when he was sud- 
denly called home by the death of his father. His 
first pastorate was that of the Church in Rutland, Mass., 
where he was installed Feb. 25, 1858, and remained 
eight years. He was very much interested in 
the freedmen in the South, and for six months 
was superintendent of them at Newbern, N. C. 
In that same year he was installed pastor of 
Crombie Street Church, Salem, Mass., where, in 
the midst of his work, he was stricken down. 
He visited Cuba in the winter of 1866-67, and 
returned strengthened. In the fall of 1867 he 
was asked to temporarily fill the chair of Eng- 
lish literature and belles-lettres in Beloit Col- 
lege, and consented, but before arriving there 
was attacked with typhoid fever, of which, 
soon after his arrival, he died, Dec. 16, 1867. 
His sermons were carefully prepared, and were 
earnestly directed towards the salvation of the 
people. See Cong. Quar. 1868, p. 286. 


Waite, Jobn James, an English Con- 
gregational minister, was born at Gloucester, 
Feb, 23, 1808. Mr. Waite’s thirst for knowl- 
edge in all departments led him to pursue his 
studies with such avidity as ultimately to im- 
pair his eyesight, of which faculty he was en- 
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tirely deprived at the age of eighteen. This severe 
affliction served, under the blessing of God, to develop 
the more rapidly his intellectual and moral character. 
For ten years he was engaged entirely in ministerial 
labor, and at the end of this period Mr. Waite com- 
menced his important life-work, the reformation of the 
Psalmody. For several years he had the oversight of 
the Church at Ilminster; but so great was the growing 
appreciation of the value of his labors, and of the sim- 
- plicity and general application of his system of teaching, 
that it became necessary for him to accede to the request 
of his ministerial brethren in London, and devote him- 
self exclusively to his great work. Mr. Waite recognised 
the necessity for a purer taste and for a higher standard 
of music in the services of the sanctuary, and with the 
co-operation of the larger churches he was able to do 
much towards laying the foundation for a more extend- 
ed knowledge of musical science. He died Oct. 25, 
1868. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1869, p. 291. 


Waite, Thomas, LL.D., an English clergyman, 
was born in 1776. He became curate of Wellington; 
was principal of the grammar-school at Lewisham Hill 
from 1815 to 1833; rector of High Halden in 1833; of 
Great Chart in 1835; and died in 1841. He published 
several Sermons, Explanatory and Critical, on the Thirty- 
nine Articles (1826). 

Waite, William, a minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church, was born at Idle, England, Jan. 6, 1825. 
His first religious impressions were received under the 
ministry of Rev. J. Stringer, of Idle, whose Church he 
joined, and by whom, with the concurrence of the en- 
tire Church, he was sent to Airedale College, in Jan- 
uary, 1847. He spent five years there in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and in preparation for the work of 
the ministry. He left college at Christmas in 1851; 
settled at Bacup, Jan. 1; was ordained in May; and 
died in September, 1852. During a ministry of a lit- 
tle over one year the Church grew rapidly. His death 
was greatly regretted. “A most pious, devoted, la- 
borious, intelligent, faithful man; he was a truly seri- 
ous, earnest, and energetic preacher of the Gospel.” 
See (Lond.) Cong. Yeur-book, 1853, p. 232. 

Waith, WILLIAM, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in the parish of Preston-on-Wye, Herefordshire, 
England, April 17, 1796. He received his education in 
the country schools; became an attorney in the Mayor’s 


Court; emigrated to the United States in 1832; was 


licensed to preach by the Buffalo Presbytery in 1835; 
and ordained as an evangelist in 1836. He preached 
as follows: in Burton, Napoli, Ellington, Silver Creek, 
and Ripley, N. Y., and died at the last-mentioned place, 
June 4, 1860. He was a good preacher, a laborious and 
faithful pastor, and a true Christian. See Wilson, Presb. 
Hist. Almanac, 1861, p. 165. 


Waits were anciently minstrels or musical watch- 
men who sounded the watch at night. They have now 
degenerated into itinerant musicians, who give notice 
of the approach of Christmas. The term is also applied 
to angelic musicians with horns, represented on corbels 
and ceilings. 

Waiwassaden (or Vaivassaden), in Hindi 
mythology, is the father of Nirkunden and grandfather 
of Budalshea, a powerful monarch of India born in the 
dynasty of the Children of the Sun. 


Waiwaswata (or Vaivasvata), in Hindû my- 
thology, is the son of the god of the sun. He was saved 
by Vishnu as a fish, prior and subsequent to the great 
Flood. He,a son of the sun, gave his daughter to 
Buddha, a son of the moon, in marriage. Thus he is 
the progenitor of the mighty dynasties the Children of 
the Sun and the Children of the Moon. 


Waizganthos, in Slavonic mythology, is the god 


of fruitfulness and land-tillage, worshipped mainly by. 


the Lithuanians. | 
Wake (Anglo-Saxon, waican, “to watch”), a holy- 
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episcopacy he 
afterwards became alienated from it, though not becom- 
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day festival once universally held in England. In 
early times the day was considered as beginning and 
ending at sunset; and on the eve of the holyday wor- 
shippers repaired to the churches for worship, while the 
following day was spent in amusement. Each church, 
when consecrated, was dedicated to a saint, and on the 
anniversary of that day the parish wake was kept. In 
many places there was a second wake on the birthday 
of the saint, sometimes called Patron or Saint's Day. On 
these occasions the floor was strewed with rushes and 
flowers, and the altar and pulpit were decked with 
boughs and leaves. Crowds resorted to the wakes from 
neighboring parishes; hawkers or merchants were at- 
tracted by the crowds; and ultimately the wakes be- 
came mere fairs or markets little under the influence of 
the Church, and disgraced by scenes of indulgence and 
riot. 
in 1285 Edward I passed a statute forbidding fairs 
and markets to be held in country churchyards. In 
1448 Henry VI ordained that all showing of goods and 
merchandise except necessary victuals should be dis- 
continued on the great festivals of the Church. In 
1536, Henry VIII, by an act of convocation, ordered the 
festival of the Saint’s Day to be discontinued, and 
that of the dedication of the church in all parishes 
to be the first Sunday in October. 
into desuetude, the Saint’s Day being the more popu- 
lar festival, and it still subsists in the form of a village 
wake. 


The scandal of these scenes became so great that 


This gradually fell 


A lyke-wake is a watching all night of a dead body by 


the friends and neighbors of the deceased. In Ireland, 
upon the death of one in humble circumstances, the body, 
laid out and covered with a sheet except the face, and 
surrounded with lighted tapers, is waked by the friends 
and neighbors, After vociferous lamentations, food and 
whiskey are indulged in, commonly leading to noisy 
and even riotous demonstrations. The custom, no doubt, 
originated in superstitious fear either of passing the 
night alone with a dead body or of its being interfered 
with by evil spirits. 


Wake, WiıLuia{m, D.D., a distinguished English 


prelate, was born at Blandford, in Dorsetshire, in 1657. 


He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 


received the degree of master of arts in 1679, when he 
decided to take orders in the Church, although his fa- 


ther designed him for a commercial life. In 1682 he 


went to Paris as chaplain with viscount Preston, envoy- 
extraordinary to the court of France. 
to England, in 1685, he was elected preacher to Gray's 
Inn. Immediately after the Revolution he was ap- 
pointed deputy-clerk of the closet to king William, and 
in June, 1689, was made canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
In 1693 he obtained the rectory of St. James's, West- 
minster. In 1701 he was made dean of Exeter, and in 


On his return 


1705 bishop of London. In the earlier years of his 
adhered to the Low-Church party, but 


ing a High-Churchman. In January, 1716, he was 
made archbishop of Canterbury, which office he held 
until his death, which occurred at Lambeth, Jan. 24, 
1737. Among his most important works are the fol- 
lowing: Exposition of the Doctrine of the Church of 
England (1686):—A Defence of the Doctrine of the 
Church of England (eod.):—A Second Defence of the 
Doctrine of the Church of England (1688) :—An English 
Version of the Genuine Epistles of the A postolic Fathers. 
with a Preliminary Discourse concerning the Use 9 
those Fathers (1698):—The Authority of Christan 
Princes over their Ecclesiastical Synods A sserted (1697): 
and other tracts to the same effect. A collection of 
his Sermons and Charges was published after his 
death. 


Wakefield, Gilbert, first a minister of the 
Church of England, then a Unitarian, was born at 
Nottingham, England, Feb. 22, 1756. He was edu- 
cated at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
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in 1776, and was elected to a fellowship the same year. 
He was ordained in the Church of England in 1778, 
and appointed curate of Stockport, in Cheshire. In 
August of the same year he left Stockport and became 
curate of St. Peter’s at Liverpool, and in 1779 was 
chosen classical tutor of the Dissenting Academy at 
Warrington, in Lancashire, where he remained until 
1783. Inthe latter year he removed to Bramcote, near 
Nottingham, and in 1790 went to Hackney as tutor 
in a Dissenting academy, where he remained one year. 
The remainder of his life was spent in literary pursuits. 
He died Sept. 9, 1801. Among his most important 
works are, An Inquiry into the Opinions of the Christian 
Writers of the Three First Centuries concerning the Per- 
son of Christ :—Four Marks of Antichrist, etc. (1778): 
—Internal Marks of the Evidence of the Christian Re- 
ligion (1779) :—Translation of the New Testament, with 
Notes (1791) :—The Spirit of Christianity Compared 
with the Spirit of the Times in Great Britain (1796) :— 
and An Answer to the Age of Reason, by Thomas Paine 
(eod.). 

Wakefield, Robert, a learned English divine in 
the reign of Henry VIII, was born iu the north of Eng- 
land. He was educated at the university and on the 
Continent; taught Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac 
in France and Germany; in 1519 left his Hebrew pro- 
fessorship at Louvain, returned to England, and became 
chaplain to Dr. Pace; opened a public lecture in Greek 
at Cambridge in 1524, being made B.D. by Henry VIII, 
whom he favored after opposing in the affair of his di- 
vorce from Catherine; was professor of Hebrew at Ox- 
ford in 1530; canon of Wolsey’s College in 1532; saved 
Hebrew and Greek MSS. at the dissolution of the lesser 
monasteries in 1536; and died in London, Oct. 8, 1537. 
He left some learned works in language and contro- 
versy. 

Wake - ikatsu -tsino - kami, in Japanese my- 
thology, is the god of flashes of lightning; a sublime 
god, resident in the main sanctuary at Kamo, near 
Mijako, and who guards the fate of the Mikado. In 
this sanctuary are yearly held several festivals, of 
which one, Obimatsuri, is especially remarkable, be- 
cause the priests then appear in the most costly ap- 
parel, superseding even the splendor of the apparel of 
the choir of music. Besides festive processions, horse- 
races are a main feature of the occasion, in which only 
kami priests and court servants are permitted to par- 
ticipate. 

Wakeley, Josern B., D.D., a Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, was born at Danbury, Conn., in 1809. 
He was converted when about sixteen, and in 1833 
joined the New York Conference, which he served suc- 
cessively at Salisbury, Conn.; Lee and Lenox, Canaan, 
Stockport, Claverack, and Bloomville, N. Y.; Seventh 
Street, New York citv; and in 1843 at Birmingham and 
Milford, Conn. In 1844 he was transferred to New Jersey, 
in 1852 to New York East Conference, and two vears later 
returned to the New York Conference. From 1866 to 
1868 Dr. Wakelev was presiding elder of Poughkeepsie 
District, and for the next four vears held the same office 
on the Newburgh District. He died in New York city, 
April 27, 1875. Dr. Wakeley was a remarkable man in 
many respects. His cast of mind was practical. He 
was a model pastor and a prudent counsellor. As an 
ecclesiastical antiquarian he bad no equal in the Church. 
His writings were mainly historical and biographical 
memoirs of early Methodism, and embrace Lost Chup- 
ters Recovered from the Early History of Methodism : — 
Anecdotes of the Wesleys :— Anecdotes of Whitefield :— 
Heroes of Methodism :— Life and Sermons of Beaumont : 
—and Boehm's Reminiscences. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1876, p. 55; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, vol. vii; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v. 

Wakemanites, a small party of fanatics existing 
at New Haven, Conn., in 1855, who regarded Rhoda 
Wakeman as a divinely commissioned prophetess that 
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had been raised from the dead, according to her own 
prediction. Their credulity was carried to an unusual - 
extreme. The so-called prophetess claimed that a farm- 
er named Justus Matthews was possessed by an evil 
spirit, and that it was necessary to put him to death in 
order to remove it. Her followers were ready to per- 
form the deed, and even the man himself was willing 
to submit to be murdered as the only means of being 
rid of the evil spirit. Upon the commission of the 
crime the fanatical sect was soon extinguished. 


Waku-nawo-sonajo, in Japanese mythology, is 
a festival in Dairi, held on the first rat-day of the sec- 
ond month, by the eating of fresh vegetables, 


Wala, in Norse mythology, was a wise woman, an 
enchantress, endowed not with imaginary, but with 
real, supernatural powers, and able to fix the fate of 
men. 


Wala, abbot or CORBIE, was the son of Bernard 
(natural brother of Charlemagne) by a Saxon woman, 
and seems to have been born about 765. He studied 
at the palatine school, and received the name of Arséne 
(male) from his teacher, Alcuin, on account of his ener- 
gy. Tudesque was his native tongue, but he well un- 
derstood Latin and Greek. He was employed by his 
imperial brother in several distant embassies and home 
duties, but was neglected on the accession of Louis the 
Pious (814); and two years after he assumed the clerical 
habit at Corbie, where his brother Adalhard was abbot. 
He was banished by the royal disfavor, but was recalled 
in 822, and in 826 became abbot. He died in October, 
&35, of grief, at the civil commotions of the times. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, & v. 


Waleeus, ANTHONY, an eminent Dutch Protestant 
divine, was born at Ghent, Oct. 3, 1573. He officiated 
as pastor at several different places; declared in favor 
of the Counter-remonstrants, and was one of those who 
drew up the canons of the Synod of Dort. He after- 
wards became professor of divinity at Leyden, and died 
July 9, 1639. He wrote, Compendium Ethice Aristote- 
lice (1636), and the greater part of the translation of 
the Flemish Bible. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; 
Biog. Universelle, s. v. “ Wale.” 


Walafrid STRABO. See STRABO. 


Walaskialf, in Norse mythology, was one of the 
palaces which Odin had in Asgard. It was covered en- 
tirely with silver, and in the main hall were thrones for 
all the higher deities, one, however, especially for Odin. 
It was also called Hlidskialf, and from it Odin could 
view the whole earth. f 


Walburga, St. See WALPURGIS. 


Walch, Christian Wilhelm Franz, a theolo- 
gian of Göttingen, was born Dec. 25, 1726, at Jena, where 
his father was professor of theology. He travelled with 
his elder brother, Johann, after completing his studies, 
and made the acquaintance of many of the foremost celeb- 
rities in the literary world of his time. On his return he 
was made extraordinary professor of philosophy at Jena, 
in 1750; and three years afterwards professor of the 
same branch in ordinary at Göttingen. In 1754 he be- 
gan to teach theology as extraordinary professor, and in 
1757 received the theological chair in the Göttingen 
faculty. His lectures covered the entire field of theol- 
ogy ; and, when supplemented with the numerous learn- 
ed works he wrote and the administrative duties he per- 
formed in the government of the university and other 
institutions, demonstrated his great industry and capac- 
ity for work. He was made a member of various learn- 
ed societies, and an honorary consistorial councillor of 
Great Britain. He was married in 1763, and died of 
apoplexy in 1784. 

Walch was rather an industrious compiler than a cre- 
ative genius. His importance lies in the department 
of Church history; his theology being deficient in or- 
thodox life, but pervaded by the historical spirit. His 
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earliest work, written at the age of twenty-seven, was a 
History of the Lutheran Religion, intended to prove the 
correctness of that faith, and also to demonstrate that 
the existence and perfections of God may be seen in 
history as well as in physics and other fields of study. 
He displayed a constant disposition to make thorough 
and critical examination of all available sources; bnt in 
all his works evinced an utter inability to attain to that 
philosophical comprehension of his theme by which he 
could combine his materials into a homogeneous whole. 
In perspicuity and taste he was not the equal of Mos- 
heim, and in power to excite and stimulate he was very 
much inferior to Semler. His chief merit lay in ex- 
haustless patience and great conscientiousness, as dis- 
played in the examination of sources and helps. Many 
of his works are consequently still indispensable as aids 
in their special fields, 

Walch’s most important works are, Antiquitates Paht 
Philos. Vet. Christ. (Jena, 1746) :— Hist. Patriarch, Jud. 
(1751): —Wahrhafte Gesch. d. Cath. v. Bora (Halle, 
1751-54, 2 vols. ):— Gesch. d. ev.-luth. Rel. etc. (Jena, 
1753): — Hist. Adoptianorum (1755, given in revised 
form in vol. ix of the Ketzergesch.):—Gedanken v. d. 
Gesch. d. Glaubenslehre (1756; 2d ed. 1764) :-—Entwurf 
einer volis hist. d. rõm. Pdpste (Gott. 1756; 2d ed. 
1758) :— Entw. einer vollst. Hist. d. Kirchenversammlun- 
gen (Leips. 1759) :— Hist, Protopuschitarum (1760) :— 
Grundsätze d. nutürl. Gottesgelahrthett (1760, etc.) :— 
Grundsätze d. Kirchenhist, d. Neuen Testuments (1761; in 
a 3d enlarged ed. by Schulz, 1792):— Entwurf einer 
vollst. Hist. d. Ketzereten, Spaltungen u. Religionsstreitig- 
keiten, etc. (Leips. 1762 sq., 11 pts., the concluding part, 
reaching down to the 9th cent., by Spittler), his princi- 
pal work: — Breviar. Symbol. Eccl. Luth. (Gott. 1765, 
etc.) :— Biblioth. Symbol. Vetus ( Lemgo, 1770) :—Kri- 
tische Unters. v. Gebrauch. d. heil. Schrift. . . in den ersten 
drei Jahrh. (Leips. 1779). Complete lists of Walch’s 
works are given in Pittter, Vers. einer akadem. Gelehr- 
tengesch. v. d. .. . Universität zu Göttingen, i, 121 sq.; ii, 
28 sq.; Meusel, Lex. verstorbener deutsch. Schriftsteller, 
xiv, 345 sq.; Döring, Theologen Deutschlands im 18. u. 
19. Jahrh. iv, 615 sq. For biographical notices of 
Walch, see Heumann and Less, Memorial of the Gött. 
Faculty in Honor of C. W. F. Walch (Gött. 1784); 
Heyne, Eulog. Ven. Walchii (1784, fol.); Winckler, 
Nachr. v. niedersächsischen Leuten, ii, 101. For a char- 
acterization, see Baur, Epochen d. kirchl. Geschichts- 
schreibung (Tub. 1852), p. 145 sq. See Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. 8. v. 


Walch, Johann Ernst Immanuel, brother of 
Christian, and the first-boru son of Johann Georg (q. v.), 
was born in 1725. In 1750 he became professor of phi- 
losophy, and later of oratory and poetry. He was a 
man of wide philological and antiquarian learning, and 
also versed in physics. He published, Diss. in Acta 
Apostol. (1756 sq.) in which his archeological knowl- 
edge was applied to the exposition of the New Test. 
After his death appeared Odservatt. in Matt. ex Gree. 
Inscriptt. (Jena, 1779) :—A ntig. Symbol. quibus Symbol. 
A post. Hist. Illustr. (ibid. 1772) :—Progr. de Peccato in 
Spir. Sanct. (ibid. 1751-60) :—Marmor Hisp. Antiq. Vex. 
Christ. Neron. insigne Docum. (ibid. 1750, 4to) :—and 
Persecut. Christ Neron. tn Hisp. ete. (ibid. 1753) :—Chris- 
tian. sub Diocletiano in Hisp. Persecut. etc. (1751). See 
Döring, Theologen Deutschlands im 18. u. 19. Jahrhun- 
dert, iv, 615 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s8. v. 


Walch, Johann Georg, a Jena theologian, the 
father of Johann Ernst Immanuel and Christian Wil- 
helm Franz Walch (q. v.), was born in 1693. He 

entered the University of Leipsic in 1710, and became 
~ master in 1713. His earliest literary endeavors were 
philological. He edited the academical discourses of 
Cellarius, and a series of ancient Latin authors, includ- 
ing Ovid and Lactantius. In 1716 he wrote the valued 
Historia Critica Lat. Lingue. In the same year he es- 
tablished himself at Jena, where he became professor of 
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oratory in 1719, and afterwards of poetry also, and where 
he was associated with Buddeus, who bestowed on him 
bis only daughter in marriage. In 1723 he entered the 
arena of philosophical discussion with his Gedunken vom 
philosophischen Naturell; and again, in 1724 and 1725, 
with rejuinders to Wolf’s review of Buddeus’s Bedenken 
üb. d. Wolf’sche Philosophie. In 1726 he published a 
Philosophisches Lexikon, which attained a fourth edition 
in 1775; and in 1727 an Einl. in d. Philosophie, and Ob- 
servatt, in Nov. Test, Libros, quarum I Pars ea Conti- 
net Loca que ex Hist. Philos. Illustr. He united with 
Buddeus in holding fast to the old Lutheran orthodoxy, 
though his reception of natural theology had destroyed 
the old theoretical basis of that orthodoxy; and, at the 
same time, his views had received an infusion of Pietism, 
which prevented him from sustaining a hóstile attitude 
towards that movement. In 1724 he was made theo- 
logical professor extraordinary, doctor of theology in 
1726, professor in ordinary in 1728, and professor pri- 
marius in 1750. Four years later he attained the rank 
of ecclesiastical councillor to the court of Saxe-Weimar. 
He wrote a number of compends for use in his lecture- 
rooms, which are distinguished by a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the literature bearing upon his subjects; e. g. 
an introduction in Christian ethics; and others into 
systematic theology, polemical theology, and the theo- 
logical sciences (the latter, 1737, 4to; 2d ed. much en- 
larged, 1753, 8vo). The history of theological literature 
is his debtor for valuable service, beginning with the 
publication of Bosii Introd. in Notit. Scriptorum Eccl. 
(Jena, 1733). His Biblioth. Theol. Selecta Litterar, Ad- 
rot, (ibid. 1757-65, 4 vols.) is still valuable, as is also 
the Biblioth. Patrist. Litter. Annot. Instr. (ibid. 1770; 
revised by Danz, 1834). The publication of Luther's 
complete works (1740-52, 24 vols.), and of the Book of 
Christian Concord (1750, Germ. and Lat. with historical 
notes), to which he added an Jnirod.in Libr. Symb. Eccl. 
Luther, (1782, 4to), is also worthy of note. The re- 
maining more important works of Walch are two intro- 
ductions to polemical theology, Theol. Einl. in d. vor- 
nehmsten Reliqronsstreitigketten, etc. (1724), intended to 
supplement the oral lectures of Buddeus, and Hist. u. 
theol. Kil. in d. Religionsstreitigkeiten welche sonderlich 
ausser d. ev.-luth. Kirche entstanden (1733-36, 5 vols.). 
An Einleitung to the religious controversies within the 
pale of the Lutheran Church (1730-39, 5 vols.) formed 
the complement to the last-named work. Other works 
deserving of mention are his Miscell. Sacra s. Comm. 
ad Hist, Eccl. Sanctioresque Discipl. Pert. (Amst. 1744): 
—his comprehensive Hist. Eccl. N. T. Variis Observati. 
Ill, (1744) to the end of the 4th century :—and his Hist. 
Controverss. Græc. et Lat. de Process. Spirit. Sancti 
(Jena, 1751). Walch was a preacher as well as a schol- 
ar, and his interest in preaching is attested by a Samm- 
lung kleiner Schriften v. d. gottgefalligen Art zu predigen 
(1746). Despite his growing decrepitude, he was able 
to complete his Biblioth. Patr. He died in 1775, See 
Walch [ C. W. F.], Leben u. Karakter von Dr. J. G. 
Walch (Jena, 1777, 4to); Meusel, Lexikon verstorbener 
deutscher Schriftsteller, xiv, 360; Döring, Theologen 
Deutschlands im 18. u. 19. Jahrhundert, iv, 615.—Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 

Wald, Samuel Gottlieb, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Breslau, Oct. 17, 1762. 
He studied at Halle and Leipsic. In the latter place he 
received the degree of master on presenting a disser- 
tation Curarum in Historiam Textus Vaticinorum Dani- 
elis Spectmen Primum, and was thus entitled to lecture 
publicly. Being a pupil of Semler, Wald followed his 
master in the grammatico-historical interpretation of 
the Scriptures. In 1786 he was called as professor of 
Greek to Königsberg, and in 1793 the University of 
Erlangen made him doctor of theology on presenting a 
dissertation De Vitu, Scriptis et Systemute Mystico Se- 
bastiani Franci. For more than twenty years, Wald 
labored as teacher and preacher in Königsberg, aud 
died Feb. 22, 1828, He published, Progr. Spicilegium 
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Variarum Lectionum Codd. IV Veteris Testamenti Hebr, 
Vratislaviensium (Lips. 1784) :—M. A. Flaminii in Li- 
brum Psalmorum Brevis Explanatio ... Curavit et 
Præfatus est ( Hale, 1785 ):—Progr. Controversio de 
Bonorum Operum Necessitute inter Musculum et Preto- 
rium Agitata (Lips. 1786) :—Theologiæ Symbolicæ Lu- 
theranæ Descriptio (Halæ, eod.) :— De Vituperio Neolo- 
gorum (Regiom. 1787) :— Diss. de Vera Vi Vocabulorum 
vopocç et rioric in Epistola Pauli ud Romanos (ibid. 
1788), etc. See Döring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 
Lunds, iv, 647 9q.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 491. (B. P.) 
Wald, Wilhelm, a Protestant theologian of Ger- 
many, was born March 8, 1795, at Königsberg, where 
he also died, Nov. 6, 1879, as superintendent and doctor 
of theology. In 1826 he was appointed pastor of the 
Haberberger Church in his native place, where he 
labored for fifty-two years. His literary productions 
are some Sermons, which were printed by request. See 
Neue evangel. Kirchenzeitung, 1879, p.739 sq. (B. P.) 


Waldau, Georc Ernst, a Protestant theologian 
of Germany, was born March 25, 1745, at Nuremberg. 
He studied from 1763 to 1767 at Altdorf and Leipsic. 
After completing his studies, he returned to his native 
place, where he was appointed vicar of St. Clara’s, In 
1789 he was made professor of Church history, and oc- 
-cupied that position until bis death, April 27, 1817. He 
wrote, Dissertatio Exegetica ad A poc, iit, 7 (Lips. 1767) . 
Usus Versionis Alexandrine in Interpretatione Novi 
Testaments (Altdorf, 1770) :—besides, he published ser- 
mons, ascetical works, etc. See Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 650 8q.; Winer, Handbuch 
der theol. Lit. (Index in vol. ii); Koch, Gesch. des 
deutschen Kirchenliedes, vi, 224 sq. (B. P.) 

Waldegrave, SAMUEL, an Anglican prelate, son 
of the eighth earl of Waldegrave, was born in 1817. He 
received a careful religious training; graduated at Ba- 
liol College, Oxford, in 1839, taking double first-class 
honors; and was admitted into holy orders in 1842 at 
Oxford, and ordained to the curacy of St. Ebbe’s in that 
city. Iu 1849 he was elected fellow of All-Souls’, and 
in 1853 was appointed Bampton lecturer. In 1857 he 
was appointed canon of Salisbury Cathedral, and in 
1860 was called to preside over the diocese of Carlisle, 
which office he held until his death, Oct. 1, 1869. Bish- 
op Waldegrave was humble and devoted, an excellent 
pastor, and an indefatigable worker. He published, 
among other works, The Way of Peace, or Teaching of 
Scripture concerning Justification (Lond. 1848), in four 
sermons at Oxford:—New Testament Millenarianism 
(1866) :—and Words of Eternal Life (1864), eighteen 
sermons. 

Wealden, CHARLES, proceeded as a Wesleyan Meth- 
odist missionary to Western Africa in December, 1840. 
It was only for a brief season that the infant Church at 
Cape Coast enjoyed the advantage of his earnest minis- 
try of the Word, his pastoral affection, and his pious 
example. He died July 29, 1841. See Wesleyan Con- 
JSerence Minutes, 1842. 


Waldenses, Tre, known also in ecclesiastical his- 
torv as Valdenses, and sometimes as Vaudois. Two 
theories have been broached to account for the origin 
of the name—the one that it is derived from Peter 
Waldo, the Lyonnese reformer; and the other that it is 
derived from “ vallis,” a valley, the Valdenses or Wal- 
denses being inhabitants of the valleys of Piedmont. 
Waddington, in his History of the Church, has given 
the authorities for both these theories. 

I. Doctrines.—The doctrinal views of the Waldenses 
agree essentially with those of the Reformers of the 
16th century. W.Carlos Martyn, in his History of 
the Huguenots, thus states their doctrinal tenets: 

1. The Waldenses, or Vaudois, hold the Holy Script- 

* ures to be the sources of faith and religion, without re- 
gard to the authority of the fathers or to tradition; and 
though they principally use the New Test., yet, as 
Usher proves from Reinier and others, they regard the 
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Old also as canonical Scripture. From their greater 
use of the New Test., their adversaries charged them, 
however, with despising the Old Test. 

2. They hold the entire faith according to all the ar- 
ticles of the Apostles’ Creed. 

3. They reject all the external rites of the domi- 
nant Church excepting baptism and the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper; as, for instance, temples, vestments, 
images, crosses, pilgrimages, the religious worship of 
the holy relics, and the .:st of the Roman sacraments; 


‘| these they consider as inventions of Satan and of the 


flesh, full of superstition. 

4. They reject the papal doctrine of purgatory, with 
masses or prayers for the dead, acknowledging only 
two terminations of the earthly state — heaven and 
hell. 

5. They admit no indulgences nor confessions of 
sin, with any of their consequences, excepting mutual 
confessions of the faithful for instruction and consola- 
tion. 

6. They hold the sacraments of baptism and of the 
eucharist to be only symbols, denying the real presence 
of Christ in the bread and wine, as we find in the au- 
thoritative book of the sect concerning antichrist, and 
as Ebrardus de Bethunia accuses them in his book An- 
tiheresis. 

7. They hold only three ecclesiastical orders—bish- 
ops, priests, and deacons; other systems they esteem 
mere human figments; that monasticism, now in great 
vogue, is a putrid carcass, and vows the invention of 
men; and that the marriage of the clergy is lawful 
and necessary. 

8. Finally, they denounce Rome as “the whore of 
Babylon,” deny obedience to the papal domination, 
and vehemently repudiate the notions that the pope 
has any authority over other churches, and that he 
has the power either of the civil or the ecclesiastical 
sword. 

II. History of their Persecutions.—That Peter Waldo 
(q. v.) became intimately associated with the already 
existing Waldenses there is no doubt. Among the 
simple inhabitants of the Piedmont valleys, he found 
those who sympathized with him in his religious senti- 
ments and practices. So general and wide-spread be- 
came the so-called heresy that Innocent III, one of the 
proudest and most bigoted of the Roman pontiffs, de- 
termined to crush it out—“ exterminate the whole pesti- 
lential race” was the language of which he made use. 
The commission he gave to the authorities, who knew 
no law above that which went forth from St. Peter's, 
was to burn the chiefs of the Vaudois, to scatter the 
heretics themselves, confiscating their property, and 
consigning to perdition every soul who dared to oppose 
the haughty mandate of the pope. How these com- 
mands of his holiness were carried out history is a faith- 
ful witness, Joined with him in his relentless persecu- 
tion of the Waldenses was Dominic, the father of the 
Inquisition, the prime article in whose creed came to be 
that it was a crime against God and the Church to keep 
faith with heretics, For many years, however, the in- 
habitants of the more secluded valleys and fastnesses 
escaped the storms of persecution, and it was not until- 
towards the close of the 14th century that the ven- 
geance of their relentless foes reached this class of the 
Waldenses, and multitudes perished, victims of the 
fierce storm of wrath which was poured out on their 
once peaceful homes. With but few intervals, all 
through the 16th and 17th centuries, Rome did not 
cease in her cruel endeavors to exterminate the hated 
rebels against her authority. Vast numbers of the suf- 
ferers from the papal policy of extirpating the Reformed 
faith, in France and other countries, fled to these se- 
cluded valleys of Piedmont, hoping, in places inaccessi- 
ble to their enemies, to escape from their pitiless wrath. 
But the seasons of tranquillity were short; and when 
the tempest broke forth again, it seemed to be with ten- 
fold fury. It was in vain that Protestant nations ap- 
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pealed to the dukes of Savoy to put a‘stop to the perse- 
cutions of the emissaries of the pope. They were 
appeals made to men who dared not face the ire of 
Rome. . 

In 1560 commenced one of those dreadful outbursts 
of the Church’s rage against these humble, earnest 
Waldenses. We are told that, “the population of the 
valleys still remaining faithful to the religion of their 
forefathers, the sword was openly unsheathed and the 
scabbard thrown away. An armed force, commanded 
by a chief whose name was in terrible contrast with his 
character—the count de Trinité—poured into the pro- 
‘scribed territory. But a Spirit stronger than the sword 
upheld the Waldenses, and an arm more powerful than 
that which assailed them fought on their side. The 
villages near the plains were deserted ; the women, the 
children, the feeble and the aged, were sent for refuge 
to the heights of the mountains, to the rocks, and to 
the forests. Every man and boy who could handle a 
weapon planted himself against the invaders, and a suc- 
cessful guerilla warfare was carried on by small brigades 
of peasants against the veteran troops that were let 
loose upon them. Greater exploits and instances of 
more enduring fortitude were never recounted than 
those which have immortalized the resistance offered 
by the Waldenses to their oppressors.” 

. In 1655 the persecution raged again, and if all the 
Protestant powers of Europe had not interposed, a com- 
plete annihilation of the Waldenses would have been 
the result. The blood of John Milton was stirred by 
the story of the barbarous treatment to which they were 
subjected, and through his influence Cromwell issued 
one of those mandates which foreign powers had been 
compelled to respect. A few years of comparative rest 
were succeeded by another storm of persecution, which 
burst upon them under the administration of Victor 
Amadeus, the duke of Savoy, stirred up by France and 
Rome to make one more effort to exterminate the hated 
heretics; and the effort was well-nigh successful, for it 
is said that “during three years and a half the exercise 
of the ancient religion of the Waldenses had to all ap- 
pearance ceased in Piedmont.” But after the lapse of 
two or three years, in 1689 several hundreds of them, 
who had been driven into exile, returned, and the fort- 
unes of the duke of Savoy having undergone a change, 
he now craved the help of those who had been such se- 
vere sufferers at his hands. The account of this cam- 
paign by their devoted pastor and leader, Henri Ar- 
naud (q. v.), is one of the most thrilling passages of his- 
tory in any age. 

Such has been the history of the Waldenses all 
through the ages— subject to untold suffering from 
persecution; then enjoying, in the quiet valleys of 
Piedmont, comparative tranquillity for a time; then 
assailed by their ever-relentless foe, the Roman Cath- 
dlic Church, which has spared no pains, by fire and 
slaughter, and the horrors of the Inquisition, to put an 
end to the unfortunate victims of their violence. While 
Napoleon was emperor, in common with all his subjects, 
they were tolerated in the exercise of their religious 
iights; but when the house of Savoy was again in pos- 
session of their ancestral domains, the old persecuting 
spirit was revived, for, however just and inclined they 
might be to be tolerant, there was a power behind the 
throne whose authority was supreme—the power of the 
ancient foe of the dwellers in the valleys of Piedmont, 
the pope of Rome. 

HI. Present Condition.—At last came what, to the 
down-trodden Waldenses, must have been their “ year 
of jubilee”—the year 1848—when, for the first time in 
all their long and sadly eventful history, full liberty to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own 
conscience was accorded to them by Charles Albert. 
Everywhere they could settle in Italy, and not be mo- 
lested in the enjoyment of their religious faith. From 
Turin, which had been the seat of their operations, they 
wished to remove to Florence. Ten years, however, 
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must elapse before they could take this step, but they 
were years of preparation to enter upon the evangelistic 
work which the Waldensian Church was to undertake 
in Italy. In 1859 the dominions of king Victor Em- 
manuel embraced nearly all Southern Italy, except the 
Papal States, and now toleration of religion was allowed 
everywhere, and the time had come when the Walden- 
sian Church could establish its headquarters in Flor- 
ence. Thither, in May, 1860, the Vaudois Synod de- 
cided to remove its theological school; and the next 
autumn the two professors, Revel (so well known in 
America) and Geymonet, with eight pupils, took up 
their residence in the Palazzo Salviati, once the man- 
sion of an archbishop of Florence, and so utilized every 
part of the spacious building that they secured. for their 
work not only a college with convenient class-rooms, but 
also a chapel capable of holding three or four hundred 
hearers, rooms for their families, rooms for preparatory 
school-work, and a suitable place to set up the printing- 
press which they had brought from Turin. From the 
Salviati Palace, as a centre of operation, the Waldensian 
Church has sent forth the missionaries of the Cross in 
all directions. The college and preparatory schools are 
still among the valleys of Piedmont. Students who 
propose to engage in missionary labors as fast as they 
are educated at La Tour, the seat of the Waldensian 
college, are transferred to the theological school at Flor- 
ence, there to receive their special training for their 
future work. The press also has proved a most efficient 
helper in giving the pure Gospel to Italv. First of all, 
there was issued from it a stereotyped edition of Dioda- 
ti’s translation of the Bible in Italian in the 16th cen- 
tury. In 1862 there were sent out, under the direction 
of the Religious Tract Society, 53,967 copies of religious 
works, large and small. Among these were Zi Primato 
del Papa, 3000; Differenza fra ù Protestantismo e Ro- 
manismo, 2000; Il Corpo di Grazia, 10,000; and Fischi 
ma non Bussi, 7000. ‘The next year the number was 
considerably more than doubled, being not far from 
120,000 copies, including Dzaloghettt di De Sanctis, 
78,000; Va a Gesu, 3000; and De Sanctis, Lettere al 
Cardinal Patrizi, 3000. Among the books sent out in 
1864 were Sermoni del Rev. C. H. Spurgeon (8 vols. ), 
3000 each. The total for the three years was nearly 
224,000 copies. Standard English books translated into 
the Italian have a large circulation. In one year 10,000 
copies of The Pilgrim's Progress were circulated in Italy. 
From the last available statistics, it appears that all the 
higher Waldensian seats of learning were in a prosper- 
ous condition. Four journals were published at Flor- 
ence, one in French. There were 10 mission stations, 
with 50 out-stations which receive more or less atten- 
tion. In the different churches are over 2000 converts. 
They have also their hospitals and schools. In Rome 
itself they have a place of worship and schools of va- 
rious kinds. With the progress of religious freedom in 
all parts of Italy, and the toleration which is every- 
where pledged to Christians of all names, it cannot be 
doubted that, with the blessing of Heaven, a prosperous 
future is before the Waldensian Church. 

IV. Literature.— References to the Waldenses are 
very numerous. All writers of ecclesiastical history 
dwell more or less upon the record of their sufferings. 
See Baird, The Waldenses, Albigenses, and Vaudois 
(Phila. 1848); L’Jsrael des Alpes (Paris, 1851, 4 vols); 
[Anonymous], Sketches of the Evangelical Christians of 
the Valleys of Piedmont (Phila. 1853); Wylie, The A wak- 
ening of Italy and the Crisis of Rome (a publication by 
the American Tract Society); Adam, The Glorious Re 
covery by the Vaudois of their Own Valleys (Lond. 1827, 
8vo), from the original of Henri Arnaud; Beattie, The 
Waldensian or Protestant Valleys of Piedmont (illustr. 
by Bartlett and Brockdon, ibid. 1838, 4to) ; Histoire des 
Vaudois, ou des Habitans des Vallées Occidentales du 
Piémont, etc. (Paris, 1796, 2 vols. 8vo); Charvas, Ori- 
gine dei Valdesi e Carattere delle Primitive Dottrine, 
versione di G. F. Muratori (Torino, 1858, 8vo); Faber 
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An Inquiry into the History and Theology of the Ancient 
Vallenses and Albigenses (Lond. 1838, 8vo); Gilly, 
Waldensian Reseurches, being a Second Vistt to the 
Vaudois of Piedmont (ibid. 1831, 8vo) ; Lowther, Brief 
Observations on the Present State of the Waldenses (ibid. 
1821, 8vo); Martin, Histoire des Vaudois des Vallées 
du Piémont et de leurs Colonies, depuis leur Origine 
jusqu’a nos Jours (Paris, 1834, 8vo); Goll, Verkehr der 
böhmischen Brüder mit den Waldensern (Prague, 1877). 
(J. C. S.) 


Waldensis, Tuomas, D.D., a learned English Car- 
melite, was born at Walden, in Essex, about 1367. His 
father’s name was John Netter, but he chose to be called 
from the place of his nativity. He became the cham- 
pion of the Church against the Reformers of the reign 
of Henry IV; and in that of Henry V, whose favorite 
he was, he rose to be provincial of his order and a privy- 
councillor. Henry V died in his arms; and he himself 
died while attending the youthful monarch, Henry VI, 
in France, in 1430. 


Waldhausen, Konrap von, an Augustinian monk 
of the 14th century, who ranks as one of the precursors 
of John Huss (q. v.). He was a native of Austria, and 
labored from 1345 to 1360 in Vienna as a preacher. His 
fame and influence as a powerful preacher of repentance 
led to his being called to Leitmeritz, in Bohemia, by 
the emperor Charles IV, acting in his capacity as king 
of that country. He soon afterwards began to hold ser- 
vices in the Church of St. Gall at Prague, and subse- 
quently in the public market-place of the city. His 
efforts were directed towards a moral and religious im- 
provement of the people, but did not assail either the 
doctrines or the fundamental rules of discipline of the 
Church. But as his influence increased, and multitudes 
thronged to his meetings to listen to his bold denuncia- 
tions of all forms of sin, some opposition began to mani- 
fest itself; and when he attacked the orders of mendi- 
cant friars and uncovered the hypocrisy and depraved 
character of the monks, he drew down upon himself the 
vengeance of those powerful enemies. Twenty-nine 
charges were laid against him before the archbishop of 
Prague, by Dominican and Franciscan monks, in 1364; 
but no complainant appeared at the trial consequently 
ordered, and Waldhausen succeeded in establishing a 
satisfactory defence. Effort was made in the same year, 
by the archbishop of Austria, to recall Waldhausen to 
Vienna, but ineffectually. He died in Prague in 1369. 
See Palacky, Gesch. d. Böhmen, iii, 1, 161 sq.; 225, note; 
Jordan, Vorläufer d. Hussitenthums in Böhmen; Nean- 
der, Kirchengesch. vol. vi; Herzog, Real- Encyklop. 8. v. 


Waldo, Daniel, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Windham, Conn., Sept. 10, 1762, and was a grad- 
uate of Yale College in the clasa of 1788. For a time 
he served as a soldier in the Revolutionary army ; he was 
taken prisoner, and imprisoned by the British in the 
Sugar House, New York, barely escaping with his life. 
He was ordained pastor of the Church in West Suffolk, 
Conn., May 24, 1792, remaining there seventeen years 
(1792-1809), acting also, a part of the time, as a mis- 
sionary in Pennsylvania and New York. After preach- 
ing in Cambridgeport, Mass., for about a year (1810-11), 
he performed missionary service in the destitute sections 
of Rhode Island until 1820, organizing a Congregation- 
al Church in East Greenwich and another at Slaters- 
ville. He preached for a time at Harvard, Mass., and 
for twelve years at Exeter, R. I. Afterwards he re- 
sided in Syracuse. At the advanced age of ninety- 
three he was elected chaplain to Congress, and died July 
30, 1864, having reached the great age of a hundred and 
two years. See Memorials of R. J. Congregational Min- 
isters. (J.C. S.) 


Waldo, Horatio, a Presbyterian minister, was a 
native of Coventry, Conn. He graduated at Williams 
College in 1804; was a tutor in the college in 1806-7 ; 
settled as pastor of the Church in Griswold, Conn., in 
1810; resigned his pastoral charge in 1830; and re- 
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moved to Portage, N. Y., where he died in 1846, aged 
sixty-nine. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, 
iv, 630. 


Waldo, Nathan, a Congregational minister, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of A.M. from Dartmouth 
College in 1803; was ordained pastor of the church in 
Williamstown, Vt., in 1806; and died in 1832. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 269. 

Waldo (or Valdo), Peter, the founder or ally c 
the Vaudois or Waldenses (q. v.), a body of Christians who 
separated themselves from the Church of Rome in the 
12th century, was born at Vaux, in Dauphiny, on the 
banks of the Rhone. He acquired a large fortune by 
commercial pursuits in Lyons, France; and when he re- 
solved to retire from business, not only devoted himself 
to the spiritual instruction of the poor, but distributed 
his goods among them, and in all respects treated them 
as his children or brothers. The only translation of 
the Bible then in use was that made by Jerome, 
called the Latin Vulgate; but Waldo, who was a learn- 
ed as well as a benevolent man, translated the four 
gospels into French, this being the first appearance of 
the Scriptures in any modern language. The posses- 
sion of these books soon discovered to Waldo and his 
people that the Church was never designed to be de- 
pendent on a priesthood, even for the administration of 
the sacraments; and his instruction, boldly followed by 
p actice, became so obnoxious to the Church that he 
was first persecuted by the archbishop of Lyons, and at 
length anathematized by the pope. No longer safe at 
Lyons, Waldo and his friends took refuge in the moun- 
tains of Dauphiny and Piedmont, and there formed those 
communities which grew in peace and flourished in rus- 
tic simplicity “ pure as a flower amid the Alpine snows.” 
From these mountains and valleys the simple doctrines 
of Christianity flowed out in multiplied rivulets all over 
Europe. Provence, Languedoc, Flanders, Germany, one 
after another tasted of the refreshing waters, until, 
in the course of ages, they swelled into a flood which 
swept over all lands. Waldo is understood to have 
travelled in Picardy, teaching his Reformation doctrines 
hundreds of years before Luther was born. He finally 
settled in Bohemia, where he died in 1179, the same 
year in which his tenets were denounced by an cecu- 
menical council. The Waldensian Church was a light 
on the mountains during the Dark Ages, and, amid all 
the corruptions of the Church, it held its open Bible and 
pure doctrines; and that same Church still survives, the 
basis of all reformatory movements in Italy. (W. P. S.) 


Waldron, Isaac, an English Wesleyan minister, 
began his itinerant labors among the Methodists of 
England in 1760, and died (according to Hill) in 1782. 
He was not eminent either for piety, gifts, or usefulness. 
His natural disposition was crooked. He died in ob- 
scurity. See Atmore, Meth. Memorial, s. v. . 


Waldron, William, a Congregational minister, 
was the son of captain Richard Waldron, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., and grandson of major Richard Waldron, of Dover, 
who was murdered by the Indians in 1689, at the age of 
eighty years, William was born in Portsmouth, N. H., 
Nov. 4, 1697, and graduated from Harvard College in 
1717. When the New Brick Church in Boston was 
founded, he became its minister, being ordained May 
22, 17 22. He died Sept. 11, 1727. See Sprague, A nnals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 316. 


Waldschmidt, JoHN, a German Reformed minis- 
ter, was born in Nassau, Germany, in 1724, and came to 
America in 1752. He was pastor of the churches at 
Cocalico, Weiseichenland, Mode Creek, and Zeltenreich,. 
Pa., from 1752 to 1786. He also supplied Tulpehocken 
(1756-58) and Heidelberg (176--70). He died in 1786. 
See Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in A merica, 8. v. 


Wale. See WALÆUS. 


Walenburg, PETER and Anprian, two brothers, 
born at Rotterdam in the 17th century. who abandoned ` 
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their country and their religion and lived at Cologne. 
The first was a titular bishop in Mysia, and suffragan to 
Cologne; the other was the titular bishop to Adriano- 
ple, and suffragan to Mayence. Their works consist 
chiefly of controversial pieces against the Protestants, 
and were printed together under the title of Fratrum 
Walenburgicorum Opera (1670, 2 vols. fol.).—Mosheim, 
Hist. of the Church, bk. iv, cent. xvii, § ii, pt. i, ch. i. 
Wales, CHRISTIANITY IN. The ancient British 
Church having been founded at a very early period and 
entirely independent of the Church of Rome, the Roman 
and Anglo-Saxon churches were hostile towards the 
Christian Britons, who were obliged to take refuge in 
the mountainous districts of Wales, where they gradu- 
ally diminished in numbers and finally became extinct. 
For centuries following ignorance and superstition over- 
spread the entire principality, until the Reformation in 
the 16th century reached Wales through England. 
Gospel truth spread rapidly among the mountaineers, 
and its benefits were noticeable among all classes. But 
in the time of the Stuarts the Welsh peasantry, who 
had once been characterized by a simple scriptural pie- 
ty, began to degenerate both in religion and morals. 
Ignorance and vice prevailed to a melancholy extent. 
Hardly any of the peasantry could read. Both clergy 
and laity were at once ignorant and immoral. When 


John Wesley visited Wales, he declared the people to | 


be “as little versed in the principles of Christianity as 
a Creek or Cherokee Indian.” But he also declared 
them to be “ripe for the Gospel, and most enthusiasti- 
cally anxious to avail themselves of every opportunity 
of instruction.” The Church of England was fully or- 
ganized, but seemed utterly incapable of accomplishin 
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for one year; was ordained pastor, Dec. 19, 1770, of the 
Church in Milford, Conn. For a short time, in 1776, 
he served as chaplain in the Continental army. In 
September, 1781, he was appointed professor of divinity 
in Yale College, but was not inducted into office until 
June 12,1782, Soon after this he became the subject 
of an alarming malady—an affection of the nervous sys- 
tem. In May, 1786, he went to Europe for the benefit 
of his health, but returned after an absence of six 
months, without any marked improvement. His pro- 
fessorship ceased in 1793. His pulpit eloquence was 
of a high order, and he was esteemed as one of the 
ablest preachers of his day. He died in New Haven, 
Conn., Feb. 18, 1794. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, i, 710. 

Walfadur, in Norse mythology, was a surname of 
Odin, who was the father (master) of all the slain in 
battle, because the surviving in battle tarried with him. 


Walford, WiLLIA{m, an English Dissenting minis- 
ter, was born at Bath, Jan. 9, 1773, and was some time 
tutor in Homerton College. He published, The Book of 
Psalms, a New Translation, with Notes Explanatory and 
Critical (Lond. 1837) :—Cure Romane :—Notes on the 
Epistle to the Romans, with a Revised Translation (ibid. 
1846). He died at Uxbridge, Jan. 22, 1850. 

Walgino, in Slavonic mythology, is a god, pro- 
tector of domestic animals, worshipped by the Poles, 

Walhalla, in Norse mythology, is the golden pal- 
ace in the kingdom of Odin where all heroes slain in 
battle assembled. Everything known by Northern he- 
roes as luck and blessedness was to be found in Wal- 
halla. Hermode and Braga received them in the Gla- 


the work of elevating the masses above the low condi- sor forest, bearing gold leaves, which led the way to 
tion into which they had fallen. Rev. Griffith Jones, | the palace reaching up to heaven. In this palace were 
however, by establishing a system of education—now | Waiting the most ravishing, blooming maidens—the 
known as the Welsh circulating schools—began a mor- ; Walktiren—where also was spread for them a table of 
al revolution, which has accomplished great good. He | bacchanalian abundance. But there are also in store for 
was instrumental in establishing 3495 schools, in which | them war, victory, and death; because Odin will em- 
158,287 scholars were educated. For the further prog- | Ploy the heroes in order to resist Surtur’s army and the 
reas of the work, see Skeats, Hist. of the Free Churches | inhabitants of Muspeltheim on the day of the destruc- 
of England, p. 392 sq. See WELsu CALviNistic Metn- | tion of the world.—Vollmer, Worterb, d. Mythol. s. v. 
ODISTS. See Norse MYTHOLOGY. 

Wales, Eleazer, a Presbyterian minister, was | Wali, in Norse mythology, is the son of the evil 
born in Massachusetts, and graduated at Yale College | Loke. After Loke had caused the death of Baldur, he 


an the class of 1727. 
Allentown, N. J., in 1730. He remained here but a 
short time, and accepted a call from the Presbyterian 
Church at Crosswicks, In consequence of inadequate 
support, he asked leave of the Philadelphia Presbytery 
. to resign, which, on due consideration, was granted. He 
was called to Millstone, N. J., Sept. 19, 1735, and joined 
the East Jersey Presbytery, in the bounds of which it 
lay. He was one of the first members of the New 
Brunswick Presbytery, and the only New -Englander 
besides Treat who was excluded by the Protest. White- 
field and Brainerd both speak of him in their journals 
in favorable terms. He died in 1749. 


Wales, Elkanah, an English clergyman of the 
Established Church, was born in 1588; was for fifty 
years minister of Pudsey, Yorkshire, whénce he was 


ejected in 1662; and died in 1669. He published a ser- 


mon entitled Mount Eball Levelled, or Redemption from 
the Curse, with a Life of the Author. 

Wales, John, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Braintree, graduated from Harvard College in 1728. 
He was ordained pastor of the Church in Raynham, 
Bristol Co., Mass., in 1731; and died in 1755, at the age 
of sixty-six years. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, i, 710. 

Wales, Samuel, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
son of Rev. John Wales, of Raynham, Mass., was born 
in March, 1748. He graduated from Yale College in 
1767; for a short time was a teacher in Dr. Wheelock’s 
- Indian School in Lebanon, Conn.; in 1769 was elected 
a tutor in Yale College, and remained in that position 


He was ordained and settled at | Was caught in the Faranger-trap as alynx. Then Wali 


was changed into a wolf, and he tore to pieces his 
brother Narwi, with whose intestines, Loke was bound. 
Another Wali is also called Ali. 

Walk (prop. 720 or 723, wepiraréw). The He- 
brew verb not only signifies to advance with a steady 
step, but also to augment a moderate pace until it ac- 
quires rapidity. It is used in this sense by the evan- 
gelical prophet with the greatest propriety in the fol- 
lowing passage : “ Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall: but they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, and not 
faint” (Isa. xl, 30, 31). 

Walking for the sake of exercise is rarely practiced 
in the East; indeed, the indolent Orientals are quite 
unable to comprehend the conduct of Europeans in walk- 
ing for mere recreation, without any immediate purpose 
of business. They attribute this to a spirit of restless- 
ness which they believe to be a kind of curse inflicted 
upon Christian nations; and, in a dispute between Turks, 
it is not uncommon for one of the parties, as his worst 
execration, to wish that his opponent should be con- 
demned “to walk like a Frank.” Among the females, 
this dislike of locomotion is carried to a still greater 
extent, and there is scarcely any epithet which would 
be more offensive to a Turkish or Persian lady than to 
be called “a walker.” This appears also to have been 
the case with the Egyptian ladies, for there are but few 
instances of their being represented on the monuments 
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Walking-sticks found at Thebes. 2 is of cherry-wood, in Mr. Salt’s collection ; 


8 shows the peg at the side. 


in walking attitudes, 
ii, 347, 348) : 


“When walking from home, Egyptian gentlemen fre- 
quently carried sticks, varying from three or four to abont 
six feet in length, occasionally surmounted with a knob 
imitating a flower, or with the more usual peg projecting 
from one side, some of which have been found at Thebes. 
Many were of cherry-wood, only three feet three inches 
long; and those [ have seen with the lotus hend were 

renerally about the same length. Others appear to have 

een much longer; the sculptures represent them at least 
six feet; and one brought to England by Mr. Madox was 
about five feet in length. Some were ornamented with 
color and gilding. On entering a house, they left their 
stick in the hall or at the door; and poor men were some- 
times employed to hold the sticks of the guests who had 
come to a party on foot, being rewarded by the master of 
the honse for their trouble with a trifing compensation 
in money, with their dinner, or a piece of meat to carry 
to their family. The name of each person was frequent- 
ly written on his stick in hieroglyphics, for which reason 
a hard wood was preferred, as the acacia, which seema 
to have been more generally used than any other; and 
on one found at Atbribis the owner had written, ‘O my 
stick, the support of my legs,’ ” etc. 


Priests aud other Persons of Rank Walking with Sticks. 


Walk is often used in Scripture for conduct in life, or 
a man's general demeanor and deportment. Thus we 
are told that Enoch and Noah “ walked with God ;” that 
is, thev maintained a course of action conformed to the 
will of their Creator, and acceptable in his sight; draw- 
ing near to him by public and private devotions; mani- 
festing, by their piety, a constant sense of his presence, 
and by their purity of life a reverence for the moral 
laws which he had established for the guidance of his 
creatures. In many parts both of the Old and New 
Test. we find God promising to walk with his people; 
and his people, on the other hand, desiring the influence 
of God’s Holy Spirit, that they may walk in his stat- 
utes. “To walk in darkness” (1 John i, 6,7) is to be 
involved in unbelief, and misled by error; “to walk in 
the light” is to be well informed, holy, and happy; “to 
walk by faith” is to expect the things promised or 
threatened, and to maintain a course of conduct perfect- 
ly consistent with such a belief; “to walk after the 
flesh” is to gratify the carnal desires, to yield to the 
tieshly appetites, and be obedient to the lusts of the 
flesh; “to walk after the Spirit” is to pursue spiritual 
objects, to cultivate spiritual affections, to be spiritually 
minded, which is life and peace. 

By a somewhat different figure, the pestilence is said 
to walk in darkness, spreading its ravages by night as 
well as by day. God is said to walk on the wings of 
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the wind, and the heart of man 
to walk after detestable things. 


Walker, Aldace, D.D., a 
Congregational minister, was 
born in Strafford, Vt., July 20, 
1812. He was prepared for col- 
lege at Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, and graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in 1837, From 
here he went to Brattlebor- 


Wilkinson observes (A nc. Egypt. ' ough, and remained as principal of its High - school 


for one year, until 1838, at which time he entered Yale 
Thevlogical Seminary, where he remained until 1839. 
He then entered Andover Theological Seminary, and, 
after remaining one year in study, graduated in 1840. 
He was ordained at West Rutland, Vt., Dec. 30, 1840, 
where he preached for twenty-two vears, and was dis- 
missed Aug. 26, 1862. He then became acting pastor 
at Wallingford, Vt., in 1862, until installed there, March 
10, 1869, in which office he remained until his death. 
He was disabled from service and resigned in January, 
1877, but bis Church did not accept. He was a trustee 
of Middlebury College from 1853; corporate member 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions from 1873. He was register of the General 
Convention of Vermont from 1856 to 1870, and a mem- 
ber of Fairbank’s Board of Education from its first ap- 
pointment in 1856. He died of general debility, July 
24, 1878. (W. P.S.) 


Walker, Alexander Waddell, a minister in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was born in Charleston, 
S.C., Jan. 22, 1815. Hereceiveda 
good grammar-school education; 
spent much of his early man- 
hood in marble-working, dis- 
playing both skill and taste; was 
converted in 1830, and was ad- 
mitted into the South Carolina 
Conference in 1834, and for twen- 
ty-three years did efficient work 
on circuif, mission, and station, 
in the up-country and in the 
lowlands, in the miasma of the 
swamps and rice- fields, and in 
the bracing air of the moun- 
tains, to the white man and to 
the black, to the polite and re- 
_ fined, and to the rude and un- 
cultivated. In 1857 Mr. Walker settled at Spartanburg 
as supernumerary, and in 1861 enlisted in the Confeder- 
ate army and served two years. He died in 1870. Mr. 
Walker was distinguished for purity and honesty of 
character, for sincerity, kindness, and generosity of 
heart, for modesty, constancy, courage, and conscien- 
tiousness. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the 
M. E. Church, South, 1870, p. 419. 


(From Thebes.) 


Walker, Augustus, a Congregational mission- 
ary, was born in Medway, Mass., Oct. 30, 1822, He was 
converted at the age of twelve; followed mercantile 
pursuits in Charleston, S. C., and Baltimore, Md.; pre- 
pared for college at Leicester Academy, and graduated 
at Yale in 1846. In 1852 he graduated at Andover 
Theological Seminary, was married and ordained, and 
in the following vear sailed for Smyrna, Turkey—Diar- 
bekir, on the Tigris, being the field designated for him. 
Here he labored hard and successfully the remainder of 
his life, except from 1864 to 1865, when he visited his 
native land. He was welcomed with much joy by his 
friends and the natives upon his return to Diarbekir. 
But his work was nearly done. His exhausted and 
overworked body was stricken with the cholera, and. in 
spite of all that could be done, he died, Sept. 13, 1866. 
Mr. Walker did a noble and enduring work on the banks 
of the Tigris, and his death was felt severely both in 
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Turkey and America, “He fell where the standard- | was born in Yarmouth, Me., Aug. 7, 1805. He received 
bearer wishes to fall, at his post, doing manfully, ear- | his preparatory education at Kimball Union Acad- 
nestly, even beyond his strength, the work given him to | emy. He graduated at the Bangor Theological Sem- 
do.” See Cong. Quar. 1867, p. 202 sq. inary in 1837, and was ordained at Brewer, Me., Feb. 14, 


Walker, Benjamin M., a Methodist Episcopal | 1838. In March he set out for the Oregon mission of 
minister, was born at Springfield, Vt., April 26, 1809; | the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
was converted in 1830; licensed to preach in 1831; and | Sions, and was four months in traversing the wiiderness 
joined the New England Conference in 1834. On the | from Missouri. He was stationed at Tshimakain until 
division of the conference he became a member of the | 1848, when the Indian massacre and troubles necessi- 
Providence Conference. His appointments were as fol- | tated his removal to Fort Colville. After 1849 he re- 
lows: Barnstable, Mansfield, Franklin, Scitico, Tolland, ' sided at Forest Grove, often acting as pastor there, and 
Glastenbury, Wapping, North-west Bridgewater, Wood- | at Hillsborough and other neighboring villages. He 
stock, Square Pond, Norwich Falls, Eastford, South | was trustee of the Tualatin Academy and Pacific Univer- 
Coventry, West Thompson, South Glastenbury, Wap- | sity, and from 1847 was President of the Oregon Bible 
ping, Moosup, Staffordville, Tolland, Windsorville, and j Society. He died at Forest Grove, Nov. 21, 1877. 
Quarryville, where he died, March 28, 1871. Mr. |(W. P. 8.) 

Walker was a man of great devotedness, faith, and zeal. Walker, Elnathan, a Presbyterian minister, was 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1872, p. 37. born at Taunton, Mass., Feb. 18, 1780. He was fitted 

Walker, Charles, D.D., a Congregational min- for college at the Academy in his native town, and was 
ister, was born in Woodstock, Conn., Feb. 1, 1791, and | a graduate of Brown University in the class of 1803. 
died in Binghamton, N. Y., Nov, 28, 1870. At about | After leaving college, he made a public profession of his 
the age of seventeen years he attended one term at the | faith in Christ, and united with the Congregational 
Academy at Thetford, his education being largely ob- | Church in Dighton, Mass. He commenced soon after 
tained by his own efforts. Subsequently he became a this the study of theology with Rev. Dr. Emmons, of 
teacher. In 1815 he was converted and united with | Franklin, and was ordained Oct. 25, 1809, and, at the 
the Church, and in the year following turned his atten- | same time, was installed pastor of the Presbyterian Con- 
tion towards the ministry. In September he began to | gregation in Homer, N. Y., where he remained until his 
teach at Cherry Valley, N. Y., remaining one year, and | death. At one time there was a little restiveness on 
then entering the Academy at Plaintield, N. H. In 1818 | the part of a few persons in his Church, and the ques- 
he entered the Theological Seminary at Andover, and, | tion of his dismissal was agitated. He interposed no 
graduating in 1821, went immediately to New York | objection, and consented to the calling of a council to 
city, to preach under the direction of the Seaman’s and | consider the matter. It was said that “the moderator 
the Evangelical Missionary societies of that city. Go- | opened the session with a prayer of peculiar fervor and 
ing to Central New York, in the year after, he received , earnestness, especially praying for the movers of so re- 
ordination from the Otsego Presbytery, Feb. 27, at Nor- | sponsible a step as severing the pastoral relation. The 
wich. After this he preached three months in Leba- ' spirit of the prayer awakened new thoughts and feel- 
non, N. H.; and then, Jan. 2, 1823, after having served | ings in the assembly. At its close one of the chief agi- 
there temporarily, was installed pastor of the Church | tators requested a delay of the proceedings, and moved, 
in Rutland, Vt., and served there until 1833. He was | before the Church, a dismission of the matter to be pre- 
trustee of Burr Seminary, Manchester, Vt.; a director | sented to the council, which motion was unanimously 
of Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, and a warm | carried.” At once a remarkable revival commenced, 
temperance advocate. In consequence of bronchial | and many persons were hopefully converted. During 
trouble he was forced to abandon the pulpit for a time, | his ten and a half years’ ministry in Homer the Church 
and took charge of a seminary in Castleton, Vt., for one | enjoyed three general revivals, At the time of his set- 
year (1834). During part of 1834 he supplied the Pine | tlement the number of communicants was 99. He re- 
Street Church in Boston, and Jan. 1, 1835, was installed | ceived into the membership of the Church 468, At the 
pastor of the Church in Brattleborough, Vt., in which | time of his death, after all losses by removals, deaths, 
position he remained until Feb. 11, 1846. In 1846 he etc., the number of members was 427. And yet, ak 
accepted a call to Pittsford, Vt., and was installed Dec. 2, | though he had been so laborious and successful a min- 
and resigned in 1864. ‘Though not a brilliant preacher, | ister, he renounced all righteousness of his own as the 
his style was singularly clear and chaste. He received | ground of salvation, and trusted alone in the efficacious 
the honorary degree of A.M. from the University of | work of the Lord Jesus. He died June 4, 1820. See 
Vermont in 1823, and from Middlebury and Dartmouth | Walker Memorial, p.55. (J.C. S.) 
colleges in 1825, The degree of D.D. was bestowed by | Walker, Francis, one of Wesley’s helpers, was 
the University of Vermont in 1847. He was elected born at Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire. He was at the 
one of the corporation of Middlebury College in 1837, ' conference of 1753; labored in Wales and Cornwall. 
and of the American Board of Foreign Missions in 1838. | One of the great revivals in Cornwall was under his 
_ He died while on a visit to his daughter at Bingham- ' ministry (in 1744). He had his share in suffering per- 
ton, N. Y. See Cong. Quar. 1871, p. 357. secution. Mr. Walker eventually married and settled 

Walker, Charles 8., a minister in the Methodist ' in the city of Gloucester, where he died. See Atmore, 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Charleston, S. C., | Meth. Memorial, s. v.; Smith, Hist. of Wesl. Methodism, 
Jan. 22, 1815; experienced religion in 1830; and en- ' i, 237, 262; Wesley, Journal, 1744. 


tered the South Carolina Conference in 1834. In 1855 | Walker, George (1), an eminent Puritan divine, 
he was made supernumerary ; in 1856 was appointed | was born at Hawkshead, Lancashire, England, in 1581. 
agent for Wofford College; and died Jan. 18,1857. Mr. | He was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge; and 
Walker was a man of stern integrity, sound judgment, | went to London, where, in 1614, he became rector of St. 
and high moral courage. See Minutes of Annual Con- | John the Evangelist’s, in Watling Street. Here he con- 
Serences of the M. E. Church, South, 1857, p. 176. tinued for nearly forty years, refusing every other prefer- 

Walker, Edward P., a Presbyterian minister, ment. He also became, at the same time, chaplain to Dr. 
was born in Amesville, O., in 1834. He entered | Felton, bishop of Ely. He was distinguished for his om- 
Marietta College, O., in 1852, where he graduated in | troversial powers and their exercise in several instances 
1856. He studied theology in Andover Seminary, and | In 1635 he preached a sermon in favor of the sacred ob- 
was licensed by Athens Presbytery in 1859. He died | servance of the Sabbath, for which he was prosecuted 
Dec. 27, 1861. See Wilson, Presb, Hist. Almanac, 1863, | by archbishop Laud, fined, and imprisoned; but was re- 
p. 310. leased by order of the Parliament. He was chosen in 

Walker, Elkanah, a Congregational minister, | 1643 one of the Assembly of Divines, and was a witness 
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against Laud, in which he testified that he had endeav- 
ored to introduce popery. He died in 1651. See Chal- 
mers, Biog. Dict. 3. V. 


Walker, George (2), D.D., an Irish clergyman 
of the Church of England, was born of English parents 
in the County Tyrone, Ireland, about 1650. He was 
educated at the University of Glasgow, and took orders 
in the Church of England, after which he became rec- 
tor of Donoughmore, near Londonderry, Ireland, When 
James II laid siege to that city in 1689, Walker raised 
a regiment, with which he gallantly defended Lon- 
donderry, after it had been abandoned by its govern- 
or, and succeeded in holding the city until James was 
obliged to raise the siege, July 30, 1689. He received 
the thanks of the House of Commons, and was nomi- 
nated bishop of Derry by William III; but desiring to 
pass through another military campaign before enter- 
ing upon the duties of the episcopal office, he was killed 
at the battle of the Boyne, July 1, 1690. He published 4 
True Account of the Stege of Londonderry (1689), which 
was attacked and criticised, and the attack brought out 
a Vindication. A statue, mounted on a lofty pillar, has 
been erected to his memory in Londonderry. 

Walker, George (3), a Dissenting minister, was 
born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England, in 1734. He 
became pastor of a body of Dissenters at Durham in 
1757; of another, at Great Yarmouth, in 1761; and of 
another, at Nottingham, in 1774; was tutor in mathe- 
matics at Warrington from 1772 to 1796; and tutor in 
various branches at Manchester in 1796. He died in 
London in 1807. Among his published works are, Doc- 
trine of the Sphere, etc. (1775) :—Dissenter’s Plea against 
the Test Laws (1790) :—Sermons on Various Subjects 
(eod.) :— Essays on Various Subjects, with a Life f the 
Author (1809, 2 vols.). 

Walker, George (4), an English clergyman, was 
born in 1796. He became minister of Trinity Church, 
‘Leeds; head master of the Leeds Grammar-school in 
1818; and rector of Papworth St. Everard in 1820. He 
died at Leeds in 1830. Among other works, he publish- 
ed, Sermons on the Humiliation and Exaltation of the 
Son of God (Lond. 1824) :—Specimens of English Poetry 
(1827). See Gentleman’s Magazine (Lond. 1830), i, 649. 

Walker, George W., a Methodist Episcopal 
Minister, was born in Frederic County, Md., Nov. 
26, 1804, of Roman Catholic parents. When he was 
quite young his father, through curiosity, brought into 
his family a Bible, which was soon the means of con- 
verting them all. But George was led astray by gay 
company, and was soon far from the fold of Christ. 
Through the instrumentality of his pious sister he was 
brought back; and, after much struggling, he yielded 
to the ministerial call, and in 1826 entered the Ohio 
Conference. Soon after entering the ministry, he was 
sent to Michigan, than which there was then open no 
harder field for the itinerant. But no swollen river, 
dismal swamp, or dangerous fen could daunt the lion- 
hearted George Walker. In 1839 he took charge of 
the Lebanon District, O., where he remained four years. 
Thence he went to Cincinnati, where he spent three 
years. He next served a full term upon the Dayton 
District. His last appointment was to the Hillsborough 
District, where he died, July 31, 1856. Mr. Walker was 
remarkable for his manliness, intelligence, and devoted- 
ness, As a preacher he was powerful, both in argument 
and declamation, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1856, p. 155. 


Walker, James (1), D.D., the venerable primus 
of the Scottish Church, bishop of Edinburgh, and Pan- 
tonian professor of divinity. No record remains of his 
birth or early life. He took a regular Scottish college 
course, graduated at the University of Cambridge, and 
in 1793, returning to his native country, devoted him- 
self to literature as sub-editor of the third edition of the 
Encyclopædia Britannica. In 1830 he was elected bishop 
of Edinburgh ; also president, or primus, of the ministeri- 
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al body to which he belonged. He died in 1841. Bishop 
Walker was highly instructive, amiable, and revered by 
all who knew him. See Christian Remembrancer, 1841, 
p. 319. 


Walker, James (2), D.D., an American Unitarian 
clergyman, was born at Burlington, Mass., then a part 
of Woburn, Aug. 16, 1794. He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1814, and studied theology at Cambridge; 
was pastor of the Unitarian Church in Charlestown 
from 1818 to 1839; editor of the Christian Examiner 
from 1831 to 1839; was Alford professor of intellectual 
and moral philosophy from 1839 to 1853; and president 
of Harvard College from 1853 to 1860. He died at 
Cambridge, Dec. 23, 1874. Among his published works 
are, Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Harvard Col- 
lege (1861) :—Memoir of Josiah Quincy (1867). He was 
also editor of Stewart’s Active and Moral Powers (1849), 
and Reid’s Intellectuul Powers (1850). 


Walker, James McCulloch, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born near Charlotte, N. C., Nov. 1, 1829. 
He graduated with honor at Davidson College, N. C., 
in 1847; studied theology at the Erskine Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Seminary, Due West, S. C.; was 
licensed by the First Presbytery of the Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South in September, 1849; spent 
two years as a missionary in Kentucky; was ordained 
pastor of Sardis Church, N. C., May 9, 1851; and sub- 
sequently preached in Lancasterville and Waxhaw 
churches, S. C., and Philadelphia Church, N. C. He 
died April 15, 1860. Mr. Walker possessed a vigorous 
intellect; was well versed in theology, science, and gen- 
eral literature; an excellent preacher; a ready writer, 
contributing largely to the religious press of the day. 
A Sermon on Temperance, and a tract entitled Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit, have been published. See Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1861, p. 110. (J. L. S.) 


Walker, Jason, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Ashby, Mass., Feb. 17, 1793. He was con- 
verted when about seventeen years of age; successfully 
filled the offices of class-leader, exhorter, and local 
preacher, till in June, 1813, when he was received on 
trial in the travelling connection. He labored as fol- 
lows: Wethersfield, 1813; Barre, 1814; Bristol, Somer- 
set, and Rhode Island, 1815; Mansfield, 1816; Warwick 
Circuit, 1818. He died at Smithfield, R. I., April 10, 
1819. Humility, zeal, and patience were his character- 
istics, See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1859, p. 328. 


Walker, Jeremiah, a Baptist minister, was born 
in Bute County, N. C., about the year 1747. He is said 
to have been a lad of remarkable precocity, and was dis- 
tinguished for his love of books and his desire for men- 
tal improvement. When comparatively young, he be- 
came a hopeful Christian, and in due time began to 
preach. His associations with his brethren, who, how- 
ever, were good men, and in many respects well fitted to 
the spheres in which thev were called to labor, did not 
help him much in his mental development. But, as his 
biographer tells us, “the invincible energies of his gen- 
ius towered above every obstruction.” For some time 
he preached in the neighborhood of his native place 
and in Pittsylvania County, Va. In 1769 he became the 
pastor of a newly formed Church in Amelia County. 
Here he entered upon a career of great usefulness. In 
a few years, with the assistance which he had from oth- 
ers, especially a number of young preachers who had 
been trained by him, he established between thirty and 
forty churches south of James River. In these churches 
there were not a few persons of character and influence, 
who afterwards became distinguished as ministers of 
the Gospel. As a preacher, Mr. Walker was equalled by 
few of any denomination. He suffered persecution, as 
did so many of the Virginia Baptist ministers, and was 
thrown into prison. When released, he continued to 
preach with great success for some time. But he came 
under a cloud, overtaken by temptation; and although, 
after having passed through discipline, he was restored, 
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he never resumed the place he once occupied among the 
ministers of his denomination. His last illness was at- 
tended with great physical suffering. He died, as was be- 
lieved, an humble Christian, accepted by his Lord in spite 
of all his frailties. His death occurred Sept. 20, 1792. 
See Benedict, History of the Baptists, ii, 390. (J. C. S.) 


Walker, Jesse, a noted pioneer of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, whose name was identified for years 
with the westward progress of Methodism, was a native 
of North Carolina. The date of his birth is not ascer- 
tained, and there is no record of bis early life. He was 
admitted as a travelling preacher in the Western Con- 
ference in 1802, travelled circuits in Tennessee and 
Kentucky for about four years, and in 1806 was ap- 
pointed to pioneer the Church through Illinois, His 
appointment was a mission to the whole territory. The 
country between Kentucky and the interior of Illinois 
was then a wilderness, and difficult to travel. M‘Ken- 
dree, afterwards bishop, but then presiding elder of the 
Cumberland District, set out with his pioneer itinerant 
to assist him on the way. They journeyed on horse- 
back, sleeping in the woods on their saddle -blankets, 
and cooking their meals under the trees. “It was a 
time,” says bishop Morris, who knew both of them, “of 
much rain; the channels were full to overflowing, and 
no less than seven times their horses swam the rapid 
streams with their riders and baggage; but the travel- 
lers, by carrying their saddle-bags on their shoulders, 
kept their Bibles and part of their clothes above the 
water, This was truly a perilous business, In due 
time they reached their destination safely. M‘Kendree 
remained a few weeks, visited the principal neighbor- 
hoods, aided in forming a plan of appointments for the 
mission, and the new settlers received them with much 
favor.” Walker, though left alone in the territory, was 
not discouraged, and, as the result of his first year’s ex- 
periment in Illinois, two hundred and eighteen Church 
members were reported in the printed Minutes. His 
next field of labor was Missouri, and he continued to 
operate thenceforward alternately in the two territories 
until 1812, when, as presiding elder, he took charge of 
all the Methodist interests of both. The old Western 
Conference having been divided, in 1812, into the Ohio 
and ‘Tennessee conferences, the Illinois and Missouri 
work pertained to the latter. He had charge of dis- 
tricts in the two territories until 1819, when he was ap- 
pointed conference missionary, that he might range 
about and form new fields of labor among the destitute 
—“a work to.which he was peculiarly adapted, both by 
nature and grace, and in which he continued to be em- 
ployed for many years.” In 1820 this veteran pioneer 
formed the purpose of planting Methodism in St. Louis, 
where previously Methodist preachers “had found no 
rest for the soles of their feet, the early inhabitants 
from Spain and France being utterly opposed to our 
Protestant principles, and especially to Methodism.” 
Some idea of his success in this bold undertaking may 
be obtained from the fact that, as the result of the first 
year’s experiment, he reported to the conference a 
chapel erected and paid for, a flourishing school, and 
seventy Church members in St. Louis. ‘The next year 
(Oct. 24, 1822), the Missouri Conference held its session 
in that city, when “an excellent and venerated broth- 
er, William Beauchamp, was appointed” his successor. 
Walker was continued conference missionary, and in 
1823 began to turn his special attention to the Indian 
tribes up the Mississippi. In this self-denying work 
he continued, “ breaking up the fallow ground and es- 
tablishing new missions, until 1834, when his health had 
become so infirm that he was obliged to take a super- 
annuated relation.” He retired to bis farm in Cook 
County, Ill., where he died in great peace, Oct. 5, 1835. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, ii, 487; Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 380; Stevens, Hist. of 
the M. E. Church, iv, 354. (J. L. S.) 


Walker, John (1), D.D., a minister of Exeter, 
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England, is said to have been born in Devonshire 
near the close of the 17th century. He is best known 
by his work entitled An Attempt towards Recovering an 
Account of the Numbers and Sufferings of the Clergy 
who were Sequestered in the Rebellion. He died in 
1730, 


Walker, John (2), a Church of England divine, 
was born in Cheshire in 1719. He was brought up to 
business; and after marrying and settling as a draper, he 
experienced religious convictions by the preaching of 
the Methodists, among which body he first exercised 
his gifts as a preacher. He next went through a regu- 
lar academical course at Northampton in preparation 
for the ministry, after which he settled as minister at 
Long Buckley, Northamptonshire, About 1760 he re- 
moved to Framlingham, and a few vears later to Wal- 
pole, Suffolk, where he continued until his decease, Aug. 
31, 1805. Mr. Walker was a man of eminent piety, hu- 
mility, candor, and benevolence. He possessed a clear 
understanding, a sound judgment, and was well versed 
in theology. See Theological Magazine, 1805, p. 437. 


Walker, John (3), an Irish clergyman, was born 
in 1767, and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
of which he was for some time a fellow, but was ex- 
pelled about 1800, and originated a sect called the 
Church of God. He died Oct. 25, 1833. He edited 
several mathematical and classical works. See (Lond.) 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1833, ii, 540. 

Walker, John (4), an English clergyman, was 
born in 1770. He was educated at Oxford, where he 
became fellow of New College; and was vicar of Horne- 
church, Essex, from 1819 until his death, which occur- 
red April 5, 1831. Among his published works are, 
Curia Oxoniensis:—WSelection of Curious Articles from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine (1809, 3 vols.). He was also 
one of the original proprietors of the Ozford Heruld, 
and for several vears an assistant editor. 


Walker, John (5), a minister of the Associate 
Church, was born in Washington County, Pa., in 1787. 
He was educated at Jefferson College, in his native 
county, studied theology with Dr. Anderson, and was 
licensed in 1809. He first settled in Mercer County, 
Pa., where he remained three years preaching to va- 
rious congregations, and then removed to Harrison 
County, O., where he continued to labor until bis death, 
in 1845, See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit (As- 
sociate), p. 95 8q. 

Walker, John (6), a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Hampshire County, Va., Feb. 28, 1797. 
He removed with his parents to Ohio in 1814; was 
converted soon after; joined the Ohio Conference in 
1821; and served with great zeal and usefulness on the 
following circuits: Knox and Huron in 1822, West 
Wheeling in 1823, Burlington in 1824, and in 1820 
Salt Creek Circuit, where he died of pulmonary con- 
sumption. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1827, 
p. 540. 


Walker, John (7), a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Burlington County, N. J. He was con- 
verted at Mount Holly in his nineteenth year, received 
on trial in the Philadelphia Conference in 1802, and ap- 
pointed to the Trenton Circuit, and subsequently to 
the following places: Flanders, Salem, Chester, Bristol, 
Philadelphia, Lancaster, Smyrna, Dauphin, Gloucester. 
Burlington, New Mills, Freehold, Bargaintown, Cam- 
den, and Swedesborough. In 1835 he took a super- 
numerary relation, and spent the remainder of his life 
in Clarksborough, where he died April 5, 1849, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age. He was a most successful 
preacher in winning souls. As a man, he was univer- 
sally beloved; as a Christian, his piety was deep and 
genuine. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, iv, 320. 


Walker, Joseph (1), an English Congregational 
minister, was born in 1802. Mr. Walker was for many 
years a teacher in the public schools. He graduated 
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with kign honors at Airedale College, and became pas- 
tor of Marthallerton Independent Church. After years 
of patient labor, he removed to Hexham, and in 1855 
settled at Derby. Mr. Walker was well versed in the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and possessed special 
facultisa of imparting his knowledge to others. He 
died Dec, 2, 1867. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-bvok, 1869, 
p. 293. 

Walker, Joseph (2), an English Weslevan min- 
ister, was converted at the age of fourteen under the 
ministry of John Crosby. In 1811 he was accepted as 
a candidate for the ministry. Owing to an affection of 
the brain, he was temporarily laid aside at Dover from 
1834 to 1836. He became a supernumerary at Luton, 
Bedfordshire, in 1845, and died April 14, 1857, in the 
sixty-ninth year of bis age. His entire course was one 
of great usefulness. See Wesleyun Minutes, 1857. 

Walker, Joseph E., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Wilton, Me., in 1847. He was con- 
verted at the age of twenty; began preaching in 1869; 
supplied the Lisbon charge in 1870; and in 1871 joined 
the Maine Conference, and was appointed to Maple Cir- 
cuit, where he labored two years, and then returned to 
Wilton, where be died of consumption, Aug. 26, 1875. 
Mr. Walker was studious, earnest, and very promising. 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1876, p. 87. 


Walker, Josiah H., an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, was born in London in 1776. He was piously 
trained and early united with the Church. In 1804 he 
entered the sacred office, and for thirty-five years dis- 
charged its duties with unwavering fidelity and zeal. 
In 1835, his health failing, he settled in Manchester. 
He died July 26, 1843, 


Walker, Levi (1), a prominent layman of the 
Baptist denomination, was born in Rutland, Vt., May 
22, 1777, and is said to have been the first white male 
born in that town. He removed to Whiting, Vt., with 
his father’s family in 1784, and was one of six brothers, 
all farmers in that town, their farms adjoining and form- 
ing one of the best tracts of land in Addison County, em- 
bracing about twelve hundred acres on the Otter Creek. 
He was appointed, under president Madison’s adminis- 
tration, assessor for the towns of Whiting and Leicester , 
and for several years was the first constable of Whiting, 
and for a time, also, a selectman of the town. Like his 
brother, James Otis, he was proverbial for his generos- 
ity and his public spirit. “If there was a house of wor- 
ship to be built, a minister of religion to be obtained 
and supported, any benevolent object to be aided, or 
public improvement to be accomplished, his purse and 
influence were generously offered, and to these was ow- 
ing the success of many a benevolent and useful enter- 
prise.” In his will he bequeathed to the town of Whit- 
ing twenty acres of land at Whiting Centre, one acre 
to be used for a cemetery, and the yearly income of ten 
acres to be appropriated to the support of common- 
schools, and the income of the remaining nine acres to 
maintain the preaching of the Gospel. He died July 
27, 1822. Upon his grave-stone is this inscription, “ The 
memory of his public spirit will outlast this monument, 
which marks the humble spot where he lies.” See the 
Walker Memorial. (J.C. S.) 


Walker, Levi (2), M.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in 1784. He spent the early part of his life in 
Livermore, Me. Not far from the year 1804 he became 
a hopeful Christian. For some twelve years he was an 
earnest, zealous preacher in the Methodist denomina- 
tion. A change of sentiment on the subject of baptism 
led him to sever his connection with his Methodist 
brethren, and to unite with the Baptists. He joined 
the Baptist Charch in Fall River, Mass., then under the 
charge of Rev. Mr. Borden. Having fora time preach- 
ed in Fall River, New Bedford, and Edgartown, Mass., 
he accepted a call to the pastorate of the Warwick and 
Coventry Church, R. 1., where he remained until 1819, 
when he removed to Preston, Conn. Subsequently he 
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removed to North Stonington, Conn., where he contin- 
ued to preach and practice his profession nearly to the 
close of his life. His death occurred at Winstead, Conn., 
in 1871. He is referred to as “a preacher, clear, logical, 
and convincing, rising at times to points of highest ex- 
cellence, both in matter and manner.” His professional 
skill as a physician was everywhere recognised, and had 
he given his exclusive attention to the practice of med- 
icine, he would have acquired distinction. Three of his 
sons entered the Christian ministry: Rev. W. C. Walk- 
er, for some time the Baptist state missionary of Con- 
necticut; Rev. Levi Walker, Jr., deceased; and Rev. O. 
T. Walker, now (1879) pastor of the Harvard Street. 
Church, Boston. See Fuller, Hist. of Warwick, p. 327. 
(J.C. S.) 

Walker, Nathan, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Montgomery County, Md., Oct. 20, 1795; 
joined the Ohio Conference in 1820; was admitted to 
deacon’s orders in 1822, and to elder’s in 1824; and died 
of typhus fever, Aug. 26, 1825. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1826, p. 504. 

Walker, Obadiah, a learned divine, first of the 
Church of England, and then of the Roman Catholic 
Church, was born at Worsborough, Yorkshire, England, 
about 1616. He was educated at University College, 
Oxford, where he graduated in 1635; took holy orders 
in 1638, and became a noted tutor; he was for a time 
one of the preachers before the court of Charles I at 
Oxford. In May, 1648, he was ejected from his fellow- 
ship, and travelled on the Continent, residing mostly at 
Rome. After the Restoration he was reinstated in his 
fellowship, and made another visit to Rome as travel- 
ling tutor to some young gentlemen. In 1676 he was 
chosen master of his college, and was also assistant to 
Abraham Woodhead, who kept a popish seminary. He 
soon began to give indications of a decided leaning to- 
wards the Roman Catholic religion. He went to London 
in 1685, and on his return to college he announced him- 
self a Roman Catholic. He had mass in his private 
lodgings, and in 1687, under letters patent from King 
James, began the publication of books against the Re- 
formed religion. He had some apartments in the col- 
lege arranged for his use as a chapel, and the income 
of a fellowship set. apart for the maintenance of a priest. 
For these acts, which were violations of law, he was 
imprisoned in the Tower, but afterwards released in 
1690. He died Jan. 21, 1699. Among his published 
works are, a Greek and Roman History, Illustrated by 
Coins and Medals (1692) :—A Brief Account of An- 
cient Church Government (1662) :—An Historical Nar- 
ration of the Life and Death of Christ (1685) :—and 
many others. 

Walker, Peter J., a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Williamson Coun- 
ty, Tenn., 1808 ; professed religion in 1841; was licensed 
to preach in 1851, and joined the Alabama Conference 
in 1858. He died in 1860. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1860, p. 263. 

Walker, Robert (1) (commonly called the Won- 
derful Robert Walker), a minister of the English Church, 
was born at Seathwaite, England, in 1709. By his own 
industry he qualitied himself for holy orders, was or- 
dained, and appointed curate of Seathwaite with a sal- 
ary of five pounds per annum. This, however, was af- 
terwards increased, 80 that by rigid economy he was 
able to maintain his family, and at his death in 1802 
leave two thousand pounds. See his Life by Words- 
worth. 

Walker, Robert (2), a talented minister of the 
Church of Scotland, was born in the Canongate, Edin- 
burgh, in 1716. He was educated at the University of 
Edinburgh, and was licensed in 1737. He was ordained 
minister to Straiton in 1738, and remained there nine 
vears, when he was transferred to the second charge of 
South Leith. In 1754 he was again removed to one of 
the collegiate charges of the High Church, Edinburgh, 
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where he continued until his ‘death, April 4, 1783. He 
published two volumes of Sermons. See Memoir pre- 
fixed to nis Sermons. 


Walker, Robert (3), an English Methodist preach- 
er, was born in Gateshead-on-Tyne in 1838; was con- 
verted in his youth and joined the New Connection. 
His work as a local preacher gave promise of a life of 
usefulness in the Church, and he entered the ministry 
in 1863. He travelled in Barnsley, Stockton, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and Alnwick ; and at the end of ten years’ 
service his health failed him, and in 1874 he became a 
supernumerary. Hoping for recovery, he took a voyage, 
but his useful life was cut short; he died at sea, Dec. 21, 
1874. See Baggaly, Digest of the Methodist New Con- 
nection. 


Walker, Samuel, a Church of England divine, 
was born at Exeter, Dec. 16, 1714; entered Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1732, and took his A.B. degree in 1736; 
and in 1737 was ordained to the curacy of Doddis- 
combsleigh. In the following year he travelled in 
France, and added music to his acquisitions; and in 
1839 returned and resumed his ministry as curate of Lan- 
livery in Cornwall. Subsequently he removed to the 
curacy of Truro, where his spiritual life underwent a 
radical change for the better. He died July 19, 1761. 
Mr. Walker was attractive and commanding in person, 
expressive in features, frank and courteous in conver- 
sation. His tracts are considered of great value, espe- 
cially The Christian; a Course of Practical Sermons 
(1755), thought to be the best in the English language. 
His posthumous works are, Fifty-two Sermons on the 
Catechism (1763) :—Practical Christianity :—The Cov- 
enant of Grace: —The Christian Mirror :—The Refiner, 
or God’s Method of Purifying his People:—The Chris- 
tian Armor: — Distrust Removed. See Christian Ob- 
server, Feb. 1877, p. 150; Christian Remembrancer, 1838, 
p. 709; Church of England Magazine, i, 468; Sidney, 
Life, Ministry, and Remains of Samuel Walker (1835). 

Walker, Saunders, a Baptist minister, was born 
March: 17, 1740, in Prince William County, Va. He 
was a brother of Rey. Jeremiah Walker. Although he 
had not the intellectual ability of this brother, unlike 
him he passed through life with no stain left upon his 
character. He is spoken of as a remarkable instance of 
the transforming influence of the grace of God. “ Before 
his conversion he was of a turbulent, unmanageable 
temper, and was much addicted to the vices naturally 
attendant on such a disposition. But the Divine Spirit 
not onlv changed his heart, but his nature too; so that 
he was ever after distinguished for the meekness and 
gravity of his deportment. The meek Saunders Walker 
was a proverbial expression among all who knew him.” 
In the twenty-seventh year of his age he began to preach 
the Gospel, and continued in the office of the ministry 
for thirty-eight vears. For some time he bad charge 
of a Church in Bute County, N.C. In 1782 he removed 
to Georgia, where he remained during the rest of his 
life. For a time he and Rev. Daniel Marshall were the 
only ordained ministers in the upper part of the state. 
It was a period of great political excitement, and party 
spirit ran very high. Mr. Walker was often called to 
mediate in cases of political animosities, and to reconcile 
those who had become alienated. The gentleness of 
his character, and his freedom from the bitterness which 
turns friends into enemies, eminently fitted him to be a 
peacemaker, and he had the blessing which our Lord 
pronounces on those who are peacemakers. After a life 
of great usefulness in the cause of his Master, nearly 
forty years of which were spent in the active duties of 
the ministry, he died in 1805. See Benedict, History 
of the Baptists, ii, 329. (J. C. S.) 

Walker, Simeon R., a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in MacNairy Coun- 
ty, Tenn., Jan. 3, 1834. He professed religion at the 
age of fifteen, and was received into the Memphis 
Conference in 1854, In 1858 he was transferred to 
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the Wachita Conference and appointed to the Hamp- 
ton Circuit, where he died, June 23, 1859. Mr. Walker 
was a pious man, full of zeal and love for the Church. 
He died of hemorrhage of the lungs. See Minutes oy 
Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 1859, 
p. 182. 


Walker, Thomas (1), a minister of the Society 
of Friends, was born in Leeds, England, in 1794. He 
did not enjoy many educational advantages, yet he was 
instrumental in doing much good. His life was char- 
acterized by much simplicity, and by a cheerful, humble 
willingness to do what he could in the service of the 
Saviour. He died at Leeds, June 24, 1851. See An- 
nual Monitor, 1852, p. 91. 


Walker, Thomas (2), an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, was received into the Church in early life, into 
the ministry in 1824, and died April 3, 1829. He was 
zealous in his labors, See Wesleyan Minutes, 1830, 
p. 556. 


Walker, Thomas (3), an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, was converted in his fifteenth year, entered the 
ministry in 1824, retired in 1847, and settled in York, 
where he died, July 7, 1848, in the fiftieth vear of his 
age. ‘His qualifications for the work of the ministry, 
and the uprightness, integritv, and kindness manifested 
in his deportment, made his labors to be esteemed in 
proportion as they were known.” See Wesleyan Min- 
utes, 1848, 


Walker, W. S. C., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Warren County, Tenn., June 27, 1830, 
and received the best training in early life. He was 
converted at the age of twenty-four; joined the South- 
ern Ilinois Conference in 1865; and served successively 
at New Haven, Carmi, Grayville, Marion, and MacLeans- 
borough, where he died, Jan. 12,1873. Mr. Walker was 
a man of remarkable energy and faithfulness. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1873, p. 136. 


Walker, William, (1), a learned English divine, 
was born in Lincolnshire in 1623. Among other works, 
he published a Treatise on English Particles, and Idi- 
omatologia Anglo-Latina. He died in 1684. 

Walker, William (2), a Baptist minister, was 
born in Dighton, Mass., Sept. 19,1817. When a young 
man he resided in New Bedford, where he learned the 
trade of a shipwright. While thus engaged, he became 
a hopeful Christian, and his attention was soon turned 
to the Christian ministry. He was prepared for college 
at the Academy in Middleborough, and was a graduate 
of Brown University in the class of 1843. He pursued 
theological studies at the Newton Institution for six 
months, and then went to the West, where he found 
everywhere an open field for ministerial labor. Fora 
year and a half he preached at Dixon, Ill. While at- 
tending a meeting of a Baptist association at Peoria, 
Ill., he was attacked by a fatal disease, and lived only 
nine days, dying Oct. 26, 1846. See the Walker Memo- 
rial, p.91. (J.C. S.) 


Walker, Wiliam H., a preacher of the United 
Methodist Free Church, was born at Liverpool, May 21, 
1810. His pious parents gave him a good education, and 
as a boy he joined a Methodist class meeting. In 1835 
he separated from the Wesleyans and joined the Asso- 
ciation. After careful preparation, he entered the min- 
istry in 1840, and began a mission at Hamburg, where 
he labored for seven years, both English ard Americans 
joining his Church. He returned to England in 1847. 
Ig 1856 his health gave way, and for twenty-one years 
he acted as chaplain to the Salford Cemetery. He 
served his generation faithfully, and died of apoplexy, 
Aug. 25, 1878. See Minutes of the 23d Annual As- 
sembly, 

Walkinshaw, Huen, a minister of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, was born in the County of An- 
trim, Ireland, June 15, 1803. He removed with his fa- 
ther’s family, in 1819, to Belmont County, O., and was 
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afterwards educated in Franklin College, where he grad- 
uated in 1827. He studied theology under Dr. Black, 
of Pittsburgh, and Dr. Wylie, of Philadelphia. He was 
licensed to preach in 1832, and in the spring of 1835 
was settled as pastor of the congregations of Brookland, 
North Washington, Union, Pine Creek, etc., Pa. In 
1841 the charge was divided, and he remained as pastor 
at Brookland and North Washington, where he contin- 
ued to labor until his death, which occurred April 19, 
1843. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ix, 
83 sq. 

Walkyries (Anglo-Saxon, Valcyrigear, from val, 
the battle-field, and kora, to choose), in Norse mythol- 
ogy, are two beautiful young maidens in the service of 
Odin, as his cup-bearers, called Hrist and Mist—the for- 
mer name signifying a black cloud, the latter a watery, 
floating vapor. In general, they are imagined as hover- 
ing over battles, or even participating in the conflict, 
marking with the point of the lance the heroes who 
shall fall, and whom they shall conduct to Walhalla. 
They somewhat resemble the Hours or Destinies, but 
never attain that lofty and unapproachable dignity 
which characterizes those deities. The Walkyries, 
though superhuman, are not goddesses. They fall in 
love with men, and then confer their favors in battle as 
they are prompted by their own passions. For this 
Odin expels them from Walhalla, dooms them to mar- 
riage, or drives them into a trance, where they lie sleep- 
ing until the warrior çomes who understands how to 
break the spell. 

Wall (prop. ""p, as a defence, or TOÀN, as a bar- 
rier; sometimes “W, perhaps from its rocky character; 
also various forms from the root "33, to enclose; occa- 
sionally bon, from its strength ; y, from its exterior 
position; YNN, from being dug, etc.; Gr. reïyoç). The 
wallis of ancient cities and of houses were generally 
built of earth, or of bricks of clay mixed with reeds or 
straw and hardened in the sun. When any breach 
took place in such a mass of earth, either by heavy 
rains or by some defect in the foundation, the conse- 
quences were serious (Gen. xlix, 6; Psa. lxii, 3; Isa, 
xxx, 13). It is not surprising that walls which were 
often made in such a rude and perishable manner could 
be easily destroyed by fire (Amos i, 7, 10,14). The ex- 
tensive mounds on the plains of Mesopotamia and As- 
syria, marking the sites of ancient cities, show that the 
walls were principally constructed of earth or clay. 
The thickness of the wall surrounding the palace of 
Khorsabad is fixed by Botta at 48 feet 9 inches; a very 
elose approximation to the width of the wall of Nine- 
veh, upon which three chariots could be driven abreast. 
The wall of Babylon was 87 feet broad, and six chariots 
could be driven together upon it. Not unfrequently 
stone walls, with towers and a fosse, surrounded forti- 
fied cities (Isa. ii, 15; ix, 10, xxvi, 1; Neh. iv,3; Zeph. 
i, 16). See FORTIFICATION. 

Houses abutting on the city wall frequently had 
windows which communicated with the exterior (Josh. 
ii, 15; 1 Sam. xix, 12; Acts ix, 24, 25; 2 Cor. xi, 33; 
see Hackett, /llust. of Script. p. 67 sq.). See WINDOW. 

In Scripture language a wall is the symbol of resist- 
ance or separation. See Fence. The Lord tells the 
prophet Jeremiah (i, 18; xv, 20) that he will make 
him as a wall of brass, to withstand the house of Israel. 
Paul says (Eph. ii, 14) that Christ, by his death, broke 
down the partition-wall that separated us from God, or 
rather the wall that separated Jew and Gentile; so thas. 
these two people, when converted, may make but one. 
See PARTITION. 

Only a few other points need here be noticed in ad- 
dition to what. has been said elsewhere on wall con- 
struction, whether in brick, stone, or wood. See Brick; 
HANDICRAFT; MORTAR. 

1. The practice was common, in Palestine, of carrying 
foundations down to the solid rock (Luke vi, 48), as in 
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the case of the Temple, and in the present day with 
structures intended to be permanent (Josephus, Ant. xv, 
11,3; Robinson, ii, 338; Col. Ch. Chron. [1857], p. 459). 
The pains taken by the ancient builders to make good 
the foundations of their work may still be seen, both in 
the existing substructions and in the number of old 
stones used’ in more modern constructions. Some of 
these stones—ancient, but of uncertain date—are from 
20 feet to 30 feet 10 inches long, 3 feet to 6 feet 6 inches 
broad, and 5 feet to 7 feet 6 inches deep (Robinson, i, 
233, 282, 286; iii, 228). As is the case in numberless 
instances of Syrian buildings, either old or built of old 
materials, the edges and sometimes the faces of these 
stones are “bevelled” in flat grooves. This is common- 
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ly supposed to indicate work at least as old as the Ro- 
man period (ibid. i, 261, 286; ii, 75, 76, 278, 353; iii, 52, 
58, 84, 229, 461, 493, 511; Fergusson, Hundb. of Archeol. 
p. 288). On the contrary side, see Col. Ch. Chron. (1858), 
p. 350. 

But the great size of these stones is fer exceeded by 
some of those at Baalbek, three of which are each about 
63 feet long; and one, still lving in the quarry, meas- 
ures 68 feet 4 inches in length, 17 feet 2 inches broad, 
and 14 feet 7 inches thick. Its weight can scarcely be 
less than 600 tons (Robinson, iii, 505, 512; Volney, Trav. 
ii, 241). See STONE. 

2. A feature of some parts of Solomon’s buildings, as 
described by Josephus, corresponds remarkably to the 
method adopted at Nineveh of encrusting or veneering 
a wall of brick or stone with slabs of a more costly ma- 
terial, as marble or ababaster (Josephus, Ant. viii, 5, 2; 
Fergusson, Handb. of Archeol. p. 202, 203). 

3. Another use of the walls in Palestine is to support 
mountain roads, or terraces formed on the sides of hills 
for purposes of cultivation (Robinson, ii, 493 ; iii, 14, 45). 
Hence the “path of the vineyards” (Numb. xxii, 24) is 
illustrated by Robinson as a pathway through vine- 
yards, with walls on each side (Bibl. Res. ii, 80; Stanley, 
Sin. and Pal. p. 102, 420; Lindsay, Trav. p. 239; Maun- 
drell, Early Trav. p. 437). See VINE. 


Wall Arcading, a series of niches added as an 
ornament in the interior walls of aisles. At Leu- 
chars, Scotland, and at All-Saints’, Stamford, it adorns 
the exterior of the Church. At Battle, Merton, Roch- 
ester, and Brecon there is a very lofty series of ar- 
cading. 

Wall, Andrew J., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was a native of Indiana; joined the Missouri Con- 
ference in 1850, and served on the Unionville, Lancaster, 
and Ashley circuits. After being located for some time, 
he was again admitted in 1859, and appointed to Lin- 
neus Circuit. In 1860 he was superannuated; after 
which he resided in Laporte, Mo., and finally settled 
near Fairfield, Ia., where he died in 1865. Mr. Wall 
was a man of clear intellect, average ability, and pos- 
sessed an exemplary spirit of humility. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1865, p. 7. 


Wall, George, an English Methodist preacher, 
and one of the original promoters of the New Connec- 
tion, was born in the Peak of Derbyshire in 1774, and 
was converted among the Methodists at the age of 
twenty. Removing to the village of Arnold, Notting- 
ham, he joined the New Connection, and was accepted 
in.this ministry in 1799, and his seventeen appoint- 
ments embraced the leading circuits in the Connection, 
in-which his integrity, piety, and devotion secured for 
him acceptance and great usefulness. He was three 
times president of conference—in 1809, 1815, and 1832. 
In 1838 declining health obliged him to become a super- 
numerary, but his forty years’ labors comforted him in 
his retirement. He enjoyed unclouded peace in his last 
hours, and died at Lightcliffe, near Halifax, March 4, 
1852. See Minutes of the New Connection Conference. 


Wall, John, D.D., an English divine, was born in 
1588 ; became prebendary of Oxford in 1632; and died 
1666. He published a number of Sermons and other 
productions. 


Wall, Thomas, an English Wesleyan missionary, 
was sent out to St. Mary’s, Western Africa, in 1837, ar- 
riving there Nov. 26. He was studious, diligent, affec- 
tionate, and faithful to all his duties. His promising 
life was cut short by a paroxysm of fever, and he died 
Aug. 24, 1838, exactly a year after the death of the la- 
- mented young Henry Wilkinson, who preceded him 
on the station. See Minutes of the British Conference, 
1839, 

Wall, William, D.D., an English divine, was born 
in 1646. He was for fifty-two years (1676-1728) vicar 
of Shoreham, Kent, where he died in 1728. He pub- 
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lished numerous works, among which are, Infant Bap- 
tism A sserted and Vindicated (1674) :— History of Infant 
Baptism, in Two Parts (1705) :—and Critical Notes on 
the Old Testament (1734). 

Wallace, Benjamin John, D.D., an eminent 
Presbyterian divine, was born at Erie, Pa., June 10, 
1810. He made a profession of religion when in his 
twelfth year; received an appointment of a cadetship 
to the West Point Military Academy, N.Y., in 1827; 
graduated at the Princeton (N.J.) Theological Semi- 
nary in 1832; was licensed by the Donegal Presbytery 
the same year; ordained by the Mublenburg Presbytery 
as pastor of the Church at Russellville, Kv., in 1834; be- 
came pastor of the Church at York, Pa., in 1837; was 
elected professor of languages in Newark College, Del., 
in 1846, where he was faithful as an instructor: chosen 
editor of the Presbyterian Quarterly Review in 1852, 
and for ten years he sustained it with great ability. 
This was the most important labor of his life. Much 
of the interest of the Review was created by his own ar- 
ticles. In all his reviews of books and editorials there 
were an earnestness, a vivacity, and a freshness that made 
them readable, and some were marked by great elo- 
quence and power. He wrote all the book-notices dur- 
ing the ten years of his editorial charge, and forty-one 
articles on various subjects. He published two single 
Sermons, and was a contributor to the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
etc. He died July 25, 1862. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. 
Almanac, 1863, p.311; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and A mer. 
Authors, s.v.; Presb. Quar. Rev. Oct. 1862, p. 284-305. 
(J. L. S.) 


Wallace, Cranmore, a clergyman of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, was born in Ackworth, N. H., 
Feb. 27, 1802. Mr. W. was educated at Dartmouth 
College, graduating in 1824, and engaged for a short 
time in teaching at Boston and other towns in Massa- 
chusetts. 
lina, where for the first ten years of his residence he 
was the principal of the Cheraw Academy. Here he 
began the study of theology; became principal of the 
South Carolina Male School, Charleston; was ordained 
deacon in 1836, and priest a year thereafter. 
clerical labors were spent as a missionary in the upper 


part of the state, after which he became rector of St. , 


David’s Church, Cheraw. Subsequently he was in 
charge of the parishes of St. James, James's Island; 
St. John’s, Berkeley; and in 1848 he accepted an in- 
Vitation to St. Stephen’s Chapel, in Charleston. He was 
also rector of the Church Home, and was for many vears 
secretary of the Diocesan Convention and a member of 
the standing committee of the diocese. He died in 
Charleston, Feb, 3, 1860. See Amer. Quar. Church Rer. 
1860. p. 181. 

Wallace, George W., a minister of the Baptist 
denomination, was born at Berkeley, Mass., Feb. 19, 
1814. At the age of sixteen he professed his faith in 
Christ, and united with the Free Baptist Church in 
Pawtucket, R. I. In 1836 he was licensed to preach by 
the Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting. For several years, 
such was the state of his health that he was able to 
preach only occasionally. During this time he im- 
proved bis mind by study, and thus prepared himself 
for more extensive usefulness, He was ordained at 
Rehoboth, Mass., Aug. 23, 1848. The churches of which 
he was pastor were at Hebronville, Rehoboth, and Far- 
numville, Mass.; Georgiaville and Apponaug, R.I.; East 
Killingly, Conn. ; and in one or two other places. His 
ministry in Apponaug, from 1870 to 1877, was one of 
marked success. When his age and failing health com- 
pelled him to retire from his pastoral work, he returned 
to his native village, where he spent the remainder of 
his life, with the exception of the last few months. He 
died in Providence, R. I., Sept. 11, 1880. See obituary 
notice in the Providence Journal, (J.C. S.) 


Wallace, Henry C., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Winchester, Ill., Nov. 5, 1832. He 


As early as 1830 he removed to South Caro- ' 


His early | 
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was converted in tis nineteenth year, and in 1858 join- 
ed the Illinois Conference and was appointed to Butler- 
ville. The next year he was discontinued. In 1863 
he was again received and filled the following charges: 
Petersburgh and Athens, Sangamon, Springfield Cir- 
cuit, Petersburgh, Pawnee, Girard, Whitehall, White- 
hall Circuit, Topeka, and Sangamon Circuit, where he 
died, Sept. 29, 1876. Mr. Wallace was a man of great 
faith, earnest consecration, and exemplary life. See 
Minntes of Annual Conferences, 1876, p. 144. 


Wallace, James, embarked in November, 1845, 
as a Wesleyan missionary fur the island of Ceylon, 
which he reached in safety. In June, 1846, he was 
driven out to sea while on his way from Jaffna to Bat- 
ticaloa, and for six days suffered great privations and 
dangers in a small craft in the Bay of Bengal. From 
the effects of this exposure he never appears to have 
recovered. He died at Colombo, April 21, 1847, deeply 
regretted by those who had witnessed his zeal for the 
conversion of India. See Minutes of Wesleyan Confer- 
ences, 1847, 


Wallace, John (1), a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in North Carolina in 1766. He spent the 
early part of his life in ignorance and wickedness; was 
converted at the age of twenty-six; received license 
as a local preacher two years later; labored with ac- 
ceptance in that capacity about twenty-four years; 
and in 1818 joined the Missouri Conference, and work- 
ed with success Vincennes and Patoka circuits, In 
1821 he united with the Ohio Conference and served 
on Blue River Circuit until his death, Aug. 27, 1822. 
Mr. Wallace was not a brilliant speaker, yet substan- 
tial and powerful. The law and the promises were 
his great themes. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1824, p. 424. 

Wallace, John (2), a Presbyterian minister, was 
born near Gap, Lancaster Co., Pa., Oct. 1, 1791. He 
was self-educated, but out of regard to his classical and 
theological attainments was licensed by New Castle 
Presbytery, and ordained by the same in 1832 as pas- 
tor of the Pequa Church in Lancaster County, which 
was his only charge. Here he labored faithfully and 
successfullv for nearly thirty years, He died Oct. 29, 
1866. He was an eminently good and faithful man. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 214. 


Wallace, Jonathan, M.D.,a Universalist minis- 
ter, was of Scotch descent, born at Peterborough, N. H., 
March 20, 1784. He removed with his father to Berlin, 
Vt., in 1795. where he received a good common-school 
education, and taught school for several years; studied 
medicine in his young manhood, and for some time fol- 
lowed the medical profession; and finally embraced 
Universalism, and in 1815 began preaching. His first 
fields of labor were Richmond, Williston, and Jericho, 
Vt. He was married in 1820. In the winter of 1822-23 
he moved to Potsdam, N. Y., where for several vears 
he stood almost alone as a preacher of Universal- 
ism, his circuit embracing Canton, Madrid, Pierre- 
pont, Hopkinton, Malone, Bangor, and Potsdam, in 
which latter place he was pastor over twenty years. 
In 1837 he began in Potsdam the publication of a semi- 
monthly Universalist paper, which, not paying ex- 
penses, was soon dropped. He was afterwards associ- 
ate editor of The Evangelical Magazine and Gospel Ad- 
vocate at Utica, N. V. He went to Boston in 1828 to 
be treated for epilepsy; preached there about a year; 
spent his latter years in Potsdam, and died April 6, 
1873. Mr. Wallace was a close, original thinker, and 
very tenacious of his opinions, He left many manu- 
scripts, including a volume of original hymns for public 
worship. He devoted much of his time preparing 
young men for the ministry. See Universalist Regis- 
ter, 1874, p. 125. 

Wallace, Marcus Jediah, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born June 19, 1819, in Cabarrus County, 
N.C He received his preparatory education at Mount 
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Carmel Academy, Tipton County, Tenn., under the tu- 
ition of the Rev. James Holmes, D.D., and graduated 
at the College of New Jersey in 1849. He made a 
profession of religion in the sixteenth year of his age, 
and united with the Church of his parents, the Poplar 
Tent Church. Immediately after his college gradua- 
tion, he entered Princeton Theological Seminary, where 
he spent three years, regularly graduating in 1852. He 
was licensed by the New Brunswick Presbytery April 
28, 1852, He began his ministry in Texas, where he 
preached two years—1853 aud 1854--as supply tu the 
churches of Jefferson and Hickory Hill, having been 
ordained as an evangelist by the Presbytery of East- 
ern Texas April 4, 1853, at Church Hill, Rusk Co., 
Texas. Next he supplied Hickory Hill and Smyrna 
churches from 1855 to 1860, when he moved to his 
last and longest field of labor, and became supply of 
Marlbrook and Greenwood (now Hope) churches, in 
Ouachita Presbytery, Ark. Here he labored assidu- 
ously and faithfully for more than eighteen years, 
until bis death, June 21, 1878. He had no fear of 
death, but during his sickness often expressed a wish 
to live longer so that he might do something more 
for the Master. But his work was done, and well 
done. He was an honest, earnest, and faithful preacher 
of the Gospel, a firm and devoted friend, true in all 
the relations of life. (W. P. S.) 


Wallace, Robert (1), D.D., a Scotch divine, was 
born in Perthshire in 1697; was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; became minister of Moffat in 
1723; also of Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh, in 1733. 
and died in 1771. He published, 4 Dissertation on the 
Numbers of Mankind in Ancient and Modern Times 
(1753) :—Charucteristics of the Present Political State 
of Great Britain (1758):—and Various Prospects of 
Mankind, Nature, and Providence (1761). 

Wallace, Robert (2), a minister of the Reform- 
ed Presbyterian Church, was born in the parish of 
Loughgilly, County of Armagh, Ireland, in December, 
1772. He was educated at the University of Glasgow, 
from which he graduated in 1810. The next spring he 
removed to America with his family, consisting of a 
wife and four children. He studied theology under Dr. 
Wylie, of Philadelphia, and was licensed in 1814. In 
the autumn of the same year he received a call from 
two societies, one in Kentucky and the other near Chil- 
licothe, O., and was ordained and installed in the pas- 
torate. He continued in this relation until 1820, when 
he resigned the charge in Kentucky and retained the 
one near Chillicothe. He was instrumental in organ- 
izing several societies within convenient distance of 
his home. In 1822 he received a call from the three 
societies which he had established at Salt Creek. Here 
he continued to labor as pastor of these societies and as 
missionary to the adjoining neighborhoods during the 
remainder of his life. He died July 19, 1849. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ix, p. 66 sq. 


Wallace, William, a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Chester County, Pa., March 17, 1787. He grad- 
uated at Jefferson College, Pa.; studied theology pri- 
vately ; was licensed by Steubenville Presbytery in 1821, 
and immediately entered upon the work of a domestic 
missionary, going through the new settlements of East- 
ern Ohio, and gathering up and forming nuclei from 
which have arisen some prominent congregations, In 
1822 he became pastor of the two newly organized con- 
gregations of Nottingham and Freeport, O., in which 
relation he continued for eighteen years. He died Dec. 
18,1841. Mr. Wallace had the reputation of being a man 
of ardent piety and practical worth. He was faithful 
and successful as a pastor, and plain and instructive as 


a preacher. See Wilson, Pres. Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 
214. 

Wallachian Version. See ROoUMANIAN VER- 
SION. 


Wallauer, Grorce, a German Reformed minis- 
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ter, arrived in America, from Europe, in the winter of 
1771. He was pastor of the congregation at Baltimore 
from 1772 until near May, 1776, when it is said that he 
left Baltimore. Some one has related that during the 
American Revolution he left his congregation and join- 
ed the British army. See Harbaugh, Fathers of the 
Germ. Ref. Church, ii, 399. 


Wallbridge, Epwin ANGEL, an English Congre- 
gational missionary, was born April 10, 1813, and died 
April 27, 1876. Mr. Wallbridge was for a time con- 
nected with the British and Foreign School Society, 
and, in connection with Mr. Trew, engaged in school 
work at Jamaica. In 1841 he was invited by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society to commence their mission sta- 
tion at Georgetown, Demerara, and here he labored 
without interruption till 1874. He was deeply inter- 
ested in the mission work, and was wonderfully blessed 
in heralding the Gospel of Christ. See (Lond.) Cong. 
Year-book, 1877, p. 420. 


Waller, Alvin F., a Methodist itinerant minister 
and early missionary to Oregon, was born at Abingdon, 
Luzerne Co., Pa., May 8, 1808. He was the young- 
est of seven children, his mother dying when he was 
but five months old. Receiving early religious instruc- 
tion from his father, a man of earnest piety, he was 
converted and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1829, from which time to the end of his busy life 
he was a devoted Christian. In 1832 he was employed 
as junior preacher on the Lewiston Circuit, Genesee 
Conference. In 1833 he was married to Miss Elephe 
White, and the same year entered the Lyma Seminary 
under the presidency of Rev. Dr. Luckey, where by dil- 
igent application and steady piety he made more perma- 
nent the faith which governed his life. He connect- 
ed himself with the Genesee Conference in 1833, re- 
maining until 1839, when he joined the Oregon Mis- 
sion, under the superintendency of Rev. Jason Lee. Af- 
ter a tedious journey around Cape Horn, he reached 
Oregon with his family in 1840, and, with scarcely a 
day’s relaxation, worked for his Master up to the time 
of his death, which occurred in Salem, Oregon, Dec. 26, 
1872. Mr. Waller helped to found the Oregon Insti- 
tute, from which has grown the Willamette University. 
To his efforts above all others the latter institution 
owes its existence. He was also the principal agent 
in establishing the Pacific Christian Advocate. In fact, 
he was thoroughly identified with all the best interests 
of Oregon. At his death flags were placed at half-mast 
over the state buildings, and the whole commonwealth 
was shrouded in mourning. See Minutes of Annual 
Conferences, 1873, p. 1832; Simpson, Cyclop. of Method- 
18M, 8. V. 

Waller, Edmund, a Baptist minister, was born in 
Spottsvlvania County, Va., Jan. 1, 1775. His father 
and uncle were Baptist ministers, and distinguished for 
their zeal fur the truth during the times of persecution 
in Virginia. His hopeful conversion occurred when he 
was but thirteen vears of age. He delayed making 
a profession of his faith in Christ until he was twenty- 
three vears of age, uniting, in 1798, with the Baptist 
Church at Bryan’s Station, Fayette Co., Kv. In 1802 he 
was licensed to preach, and ordained May 11, 1805. 
Following the practice of Baptist ministers in the sec- 
tion of the country in which he lived, he had the pas- 
toral care of two or three churches at the same time. 
He preached during the last vears of his life for two 
churches—one at Mount Pleasaut,and the other at Glenn's 
Creek—dividing his time between them. His ministry 
was a successful one. He is believed to have baptized tif- 
teen hundred persons, most, if net all, of whom connected 
themselves with churches under his pastoral care. He 
- died in 1843. See Baptist Memorial, ii, 267. (J.C. S.) 

Waller, John Lightfoot, LL.D., a Baptist min- 
ister, was born in Woodford County, Ky., Nov. 23, 1809. 
His early education was limited, yet he studied pri- 
vately so diligently as to qualify himself for teaching 
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school for several years, until, in 1835, he accepted the 
editorship of the Baptist Bunner, a small semi-monthly 
sheet published at Shelbyville, Ky., in which occupa- 
tion he continued to be engaged with great success un- 
til 1841. In 1840 he was ordained to the Christian 
ministry, and, after relinquishing his editorial position, 
became general agent of the General Association of 
Kentucky Baptists, preaching in the meantime when- 
ever he found an opportunity, sometimes as often as six 
times a week. In 1843 he succeeded his father, Rev. 
Edmund Waller, as pastor of Glenn’s Creek Church, In 
1849 he was elected a member of the convention called 
“to readopt, amend, or abolish the Constitution of the 
State.” In 1850 he resumed the editorial management 
of the Banner and Pioneer (now styled the Western Re- 
corder), and in April, 1852, the Bible Revision Associa- 
tion having been organized at Memphis, Tenn., he was 
elected president of the association, and held that office 
until his death. He died Oct. 10, 1854. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 837. 


Waller, Ralph, an English Methodist preacher, 
was born in 1811, and was converted in his youth in 
the Methodist Society. During the division of 1835 
he joined the New Connection, while at New Mills, 
near Stockport, and in 1836 entered their ministry. 
During twelve years he travelled in nine circuits with 
marked success, In 1844 he obtained entire sanctifica- 
tion by faith, and his ministry was ever after more 
earnest. His voice failed him in 1846, and he became 
a supernumerary at Sheffield, where he died in triumph, 
Nov. 17, 1848. See Minutes of the Conference. 


Wallet, a bag for carrying the necessaries for a 
journey, which anciently always formed a part of the 
dress of the Christian pilgrim. See Scrip. 

Wallin, Benjamin, an English Baptist minister, 
was born in London in 1711. He received a good edu- 
cation; and although it was the earnest wish of his 
friends that he should enter the ministry, he felt so dis- 
trustful of his qualifications for the work that, for a long 
time, he resisted their importunities. “When I con- 
sider,” said he, “the design of such a care to be em- 


‘ployed more or less in preaching the Gospel, the very 


thought strikes me with terror. It is a work of an 
awful nature.” His scruples were, however, in time 
overcome, and he consented to be set apart to the 
Christian ministry, and was ordained as the successor 
of his father, Rev. Edward Wallin, as pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church, Maze Pond, London. This position he 
filled for more than forty vears, his death occurring in 
February, 1782. Mr. Wallin was the author of the 
hymn, “ Hail, mighty Jesus, how divine is thy victori- 
ous sword!” See Belcher, Historical Sketches of Hymns, 
p. 252. (J.C. S.) 


Wallin, Johan Olof, a Swedish theologian, was 
born Oct. 15, 1779, at Stora Tuna, in Dalecarlia. He 
studied at Upsala, and on first coming before the pub- 
lic, in 1805, as a poet, he received the great prize of the 
Swedish Academy, which was also awarded to him in 
the following years by the same academy, of which he 
became a member in 1809. He now betook himself 
to spiritual poetry, and became the most prominent rep- 
reseutative of this kind of poetry in Sweden. In the 
same vear he was appointed pastor at Solna, and in 
1812 was called to Stockholm, and advanced, in 1816, 
as pastor primurius, thus becoming entitled to a seat 
and vote in the national diet. In 1837 he was made 
archbishop of Upsala, and died June 30, 1839. He pub- 
lished sermons under the title Religions-Tul vid atskil- 
lia Tillfallen (Stockholm, 1827-31, 3 vols.) : — Predsk- 
ningar (2d ed. 1842, 3 vols.; most of his sermons are 
translated into German). His poetry he published un- 
der the title Witterhets-arbeten (1848, 2 vols.), The 
Swedish hymn-bovk, which he completed in 1819, is 
mostly his work. See Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1412; 
Theolog. Universal-Lexikon, s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der 
theolog. Lit. ii, 167,825. (B. P.) 
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Wallis, George, an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Andover, in May, 1816, and died Sept. 
5, 1874. He was educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and preached successively at Leytonstone, Bam- 
bury, Hungerford, Stonehouse, and Bradford. Mr. Wal- 
lis was endowed with talents of no ordinary character, 
which he cultivated diligently, and became a great 
power for good to the Church. See (Lond.) Cong. Year- 
book, 1875, p. 372. 


Wallis, Hugh, a Congregational minister, was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College in 1791. He was or- 
dained pastor of the Church in Bath, Me., Dec. 9, 1795; 
was dismissed July 15, 1800; and died in 1848, See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pulpit, ii, 379. 


Wallis, John (1), D.D., F.R.S., an eminent English 
divine and mathematician, was born at Ashford, Kent, 


Nov. 23, 1616, and was educated at Emmanuel College, | 


Cambridge, where he graduated about 
1686. He took orders in the Church of 
England in 1640, and was chaplain to a 
sir Richard Darley and to lady Vere. guil Sa 
Being an expert in discovering the keys y 

to MSS. written in cipher, he was em- 
ployed in this capacity by the Long 
Parliament. He afterwards obtained 
the living of St. Gabriel, London, but 
exchanged it for St. Martin’s in 1648; 
became Savilian professor of geometry 
at Oxford in 1648; keeper of the ar- 
chives there in 1658; and was con- 
firmed in these offices at the Restora- 
tion in 1660. He was a member of the 
Royal Society in 1662. He had a con- 
troversy with Hobbes, who pretended 
to have discovered the quadrature of 
the circle, which lasted from 1655 till 
1663. He died at Oxford, Oct. 28, 1703. 
Besides publishing numerous scientific 
and mathematical works, he was one 
of the revisers of the Book of Common Prayer (1661); 
edited the posthumous works of Jeremiah Horrox (1673) ; 
maintained theological controversies with the Arians, 
Baptists, and Sabbatarians; published Theological Dis- 
courses (1692); and left the MSS. of a number of ser- 
mons, which were published for the first time in 1791. 
See his Memoir, by Rev. C. E. de Coetlogon, printed 
with the Sermons. 


Wallis, John (2), an English clergyman, was 
bern in Cumberland in 1714. He wrote, Letters to a 
Pupil on Entering into Holy Orders: — Miscellany in 
Prose and Verse (1748):—and Natural History and 
Antiquities of Northumberlund (1769). He died at 
Norton in 1798. 


Wallis, William James, an English Methodist 
preacher, was born in London in 1840. His father was 
an exciseman, his mother a Quakeress, who brought him 
up religiously. At fourteen he had more friends than 
companions; at fifteen he gave his heart to God, and 
devoted himself to his service. At nineteen he removed 
to Bronsgrove, and joined the Primitive Methodists, 
who wished to secure him for their ministry; but his 
New-Connection friends had the first claim on him, 
and he entered their ministry in 1864, but after travel- 
ling in five circuits his voice failed him, and the rupt- 
ure of a blood-vessel suddenly closed his useful life, at 
Stockton, April 30, 1870. See Minutes of the Confer- 
ence. 


Walloon Church, a branch of the French Re- 
formed Church, which still exists in the Netherlands, 
It differs from the Dutch Reformed Church chiefly in 
retaining the use of the French language in divine ser- 
vice, and of the Geneva Catechism instead of the Heidel- 
berg. The congregations of this body, though once nu- 
merous, are now reduced to a very few; and the minis- 
ters are in most cases Dutchmen by birth. The Wal- 
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loons were largely represented among the early Dutch 
settlers in North America, particularly in New York 
and New Jersey, 


Wall-painting. The large spaces which are some- 
times left without any ornamentation in our churches, 
and which, when whitewashed, appear so cold and un- 
sightly, were originally covered with color, either in the 
shape of floral or geometrical patterns, or of figures or 
emblems. The painted glass when treated in conjunc- 
tion with the wall, as may be seen at St. Chapelle, has 
a beautiful effect. The bands of color on the wall 
were, no doubt, in continuation of the transom, or the 
sill, or a continuation of a band carried round the 
arches, and taking the place of a drip-stone and string. 
There are fresh examples discovered every day, but 
they are seldom in such a state as to admit of preser- 
vation. 
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Wall-painting, Ringstead, Northamptonshire. 


Wall-plate, a piece of timber laid horizontally on 
the top of a wall, on which joists rest. 


Wallroth, Aucust FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN, a Prot- 
estant theologian of Germany, was born May 3, 1803, at 
Eutin. He studied at Kiel, Berlin, and Bonn; was ap- 
pointed pastor at Eutin in 1882; in 1838 he was made 
court and garrison preacher in Oldenburg, and member 
of consistory ; until in 1849 he was obliged to retire 
from the Church ‘government on account of the new 
constitution of the Church. In 1853 he was again ap- 
pointed for Eutin as superintendent and court preacher, 
with the title of superior counsellor of the Church. 
Here he died, April 4, 1876. He published a number 
of sermons, which are enumerated in Zuchold, Biblioth. 
Theolog. ii, 1413. (B. P.) 


Walls, F. H., a Methodist Episcopal minister, who 
served the Church many years as class-leader, steward, 
exhorter, and local preacher; joined the Southern IIli- 
nois Conference in 1848, when somewhat advanced in 
years; travelled some vears; took the superannuated 
relation; and a few vears later died, Aug. 13, 1862. Mr. 
Walls was a pious, earnest, successful minister. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1862, p. 211. 


Walmesley, Cuartes, D.D., F.R.S., an English 
Benedictine monk and Roman Catholic bishop, was 
born in 1721. He was senior bishop and vicar-apostolic 
of the Western district, and doctor of theology of the 
Sorbonne. He was the last survivor of those eminent 
mathematicians who were active in bringing about a 
change in the chronological stvle, or calendar, of Eng- 
land, which was accomplished in 1752. He wrote a 
number of mathematical and theological works, which 
are at present a i He died at Bath in 
1797. 


Walmsley, TONS: an English Wesleyan minister, 
was converted in early life, called to the ministry in 
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1797, and died April 22, 1842. His sermons evinced an 
affectionate spirit, a fulness of love to God, compassion 
for sinners, and sympathy with afflicted saints. He en- 
joyed the confidence and esteem of his brethren. See 
Minutes of Wesleyun Conferences, 1842. 


Waln, NicuoLas, a member of the Society of 
Friends, was born Oct. 19, 1742, at Fair Hill, near Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He acquired a good elementary education 
at a Friends’ school in Philadelphia, and ou leaving the 
institution commenced the study of law; and before at- 
taining to his majority was admitted to practice in the 
courts. In order to extend his knowledge of the law, 
he went to England in the fall of 1763, and was a stu- 
dent for some time in the Temple. Having secured the 
object which carried him abroad, he returned to Phila- 
delphia and resumed the practice of his profession. For 
seven years he devoted himself with untiring industry 
and success to his work as a lawyer, at the end of which 
time, having had a remarkable religious experience, he 
felt it to be his duty to abandon his profession and de- 
vote himself to religious work, as a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. He was a frequent visitor to quarter- 
ly and yearly meetings of Friends in different parts of 
the country; and his gifts made him an acceptable 
preacher wherever and whenever he felt moved to ad- 
dress the assembled people. Some of these public dis- 
courses were remarkable for their power and their unc- 
tion, and produced a profound impression on those who 
listened to them. He visited most of the Friends’ meet- 
ings in England in the years 1783 to 1785, and ten vears 
after made a similar tour through Ireland. Everywhere 
he was welcomed, and made a good impression. His 
death occurred Sept. 29, 1813. See Biographical Sketch- 
es of Friends (Phila. 1871), p. 381. (J. C. S.) 


Walpurgis, or Walpurga, Sr., was the sister 
of Willibald, the first bishop of the diocese of Eichstiidt 
after it had been founded by Boniface. She was of Eng- 
lish birth, and went as a missionary to Germany at the 
solicitation of Boniface. After a period of labor in Thu- 
ringia, she became abbess of the convent at Heidenheim, 
in Eichstadt, where Wunnebald, another brother, exer- 
cised supervision, Tradition states that Walpurgis ex- 
ercised control over monasteries also, after Wunnebald’s 
death. She herself died in 776 or 778, and several days 
are still observed in her honor; e. g. Aug. 4, in memory 
of her departure from England ; Feb. 25, in commemo- 
ration of her death; May 1, in honor of her canoniza- 
tion. It is customary in certain sections of Germany to 
adorn the doors of houses with birch twigs on the last- 
named of these days, as a protection against witches; 
and, in explanation of this custom, tradition relates that 
Walpurgis was in the habit of accompanying the apos- 
tles James and Philip in their missionary journeys, 
thereby incurring the suspicion of maintaining unchaste 
relations with them. To remove that suspicion, she 
planted a dry twig in the ground, which immediately 
produced leaves. The night of Walpurgis, Mav 1, has 
long been regarded as the chosen time when witches 
begin their infernal practices. ‘To banish them, it was 
customary to bind. wisps of straw to long poles and burn 
them—a custom which became known under the name 
of Walpurgis-fire. The bones of this saint, especially 
of the breast, are said to exude an oil which is a specific 
against the diseases of domestic animals, and which is 
distributed in the Convent of St. Walpurgis at Eich- 
stiidt. See Bollandus et Godefr. Henschenius, Acta 
SS. Febrnarius 25 (Antw. 1658), iii, 511-572; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Walsh, Henry, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
near Dublin, Ireland, Aug. 5, 1824. He came to the 
United States in 1840; was educated at Oglethorpe 
University, Ga.; taught for several years; studied the- 
ology in the Princeton Theological Seminary; was li- 
censed by Raritan Presbytery in 1852; was pastor of 
the churches of Carmel and Macedonia, N. C., one year; 
and then of Edmiston Church (North Mississippi Pres- 
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bytery), Miss., until his déath, Feb. 14, 1861. 
son, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1862, p. 121. 


Walsh, John, an English Wesleyan minister, was 
born at Ormskirk, Lancashire, in 1795. It was intend- 
ed by his parents that he should become a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, and his education was in reference thereto. 
Removing to Liverpool, he was led to Christ under the 
ministry of Joseph Entwisle. He was received into the 
ministry in 1814; labored two years on the Lancaster 
Circuit; was sent to Newfoundland; preached at Car- 
bonear, Blackhead, St. John’s, and Harbor-Grace; re- 
turned to England in 1825; was appointed to several 
important circuits; became a supernumerary in 1851; 
and died Dec. 19, 1857. Although somewhat stiff in 
manner, he was a powerful preacher and a laborious 
minister. See Minutes of Wesleyan Conferences, 1858; 
Wilson, Newfoundland and its Missionaries, p. 238. 


Walsh, Peter, a learned and liberal Irish Catholic, 
was born at Moortown, County Kildare, in the early 
part of the 17th century, He was probably educated 
at Louvain, where he became professor of divinity. He 
was also a Franciscan friar. On his return to Ireland, 
he became procurator of the Romish clergy; and, at the 
restoration of Charles II, persuaded many of them to 
sign a remonstrance against the temporal supremacy of 
the pope and in favor of the king. For this course he 
was so persecuted by the opposition that he had to take 
refuge in England (in 1670). He went to London, 
where he received an annuity of one hundred pounds 
for life, and remained true to his early faith, notwith- 
standing the persecutions he suffered. He died in Sep- 
tember, 1687. Mr. Walsh wrote several pamphlets of a 
controversial character, and a History, which was not 
important. 


Walsh, Thomas, one of the remarkable men in 
early Methodism, was born at Ballylin, near Limerick, 
Ireland, in 1730. He went to school until he was nine- 
teen years of age, when he commenced teaching on his 
own account. His parents were Romanists, and he was 
educated in the faith of their Church. His temper was 
constitutionally serious, bordering on melancholy, and 
he had deep religious solicitudes from his childhood. 
Devotion to the requirements of his Church brought 
him no relief. In his eighteenth year he became con- 
vinced of the errors of the Church, formally abjured its 
creed, and united with the Established Church. His 
religious anxiety was now deepened. He heard Swin- 
dells and other Methodist itinerants; and in one of 
their assemblies “he was divinely assured,” to use his 
own words, “that God, for Christ’s sake, had forgiven 
all his sins.” He joined the Methodist Society in New 
Market, and in 1750 he commenced to preach. Perse- 
cutions awaited him, not only from Romanists and 
Churchmen, but even more severely from the Presby- 
terians of the North (see Morgan, Life, ch. iii). No man 
contributed more than Walsh to the spread of Method- 
ism in Ireland. “He went like a flame of fire through 
Leinster and Connaught, preaching twice or thrice a 
day, usually in the open air. The guileless peasants 
flocked to hear their own rude but touching language. 
They wept, smote their breasts, invoked the Virgin with 
sobbing voices, and declared themselves ready to follow 
him as a saint over the world” (Stevens). His name 
became famous throughout the country. The priests 
became alarmed; they instigated mobs, circulated slan- 
ders; but in vain. The people still ran after him and 
wept aloud under his word, as he proclaimed it in moun- 
tains, meadows, highways, market-places, prisons, and 
ships. In 1753 Wesley called him to London, where he 
had frequent discussions with the Jews, and preached 
to the Irish in Moorfields and Short’s Gardens, “Such 
a sluice of divine oratory ran through the whole of his 
language as is rarely to be met with” (Morgan). “I 
do not remember ever to have known a preacher,” says 
Wesley, “who, in so few years as he remained upon 
earth, was the instrument of converting so many peo- 
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ple.” It was while in London he commenced the study 
of Greek and Hebrew. In these studies he progressed 
with incredible swiftness. “No Catholic saint ever 
pored more assiduously and devoutly over his breviary 
than did this remarkable man over the original Script- 
ures during the rest of his life” (Stevens, ut infra, i, 
291). His memory was a concordance. “The best 
Hebrean I ever knew,” exclaims the enthusiastic and 
generous-hearted Wesley over this “blessed man,” as 
he was wont to call him (Short History of the Method- 
ests, par.71). “I knew a young man who was so thor- 
oughly acquainted with the Bible that if he was ques- 
tioned concerning any Hebrew word in the Old, or any 
Greek word in the New, Test., he would tell, after a lit- 
tle pause, not only how often the one or the other oc- 
curred in the Bible, but also what it meant in every 
place. His name was Thomas Walsh. Such a master 
of Biblic knowledge I never saw before, and never ex- 
pect to see again” (Wesley, Sermons, ser. xci). Young 
men from the University of Cambridge, when in Lon- 
don, chose Walsh to initiate them into the Hebrew 
tongue. But young Walsh was burning the candle at 
both ends. The manner of his preaching, intense study, 
habitual self-absorption, and excessive labor and fatigue 
broke him down, and his nervous sensibilities, at last, 
suffered great tortures. Wesley, a sagacious man, and 
who wrote excellent sanitary rules for his ministers, 
never seems to have admonished Walsh, for whon, in- 
deed, he seems to have had a sentiment of reverence, if 
not of awe. Walsh was seized with sickness at Bristol, 
in February, 1758, sailed fur Cork as soon as his strength 
‘would permit, and was removed by his friends to Dub- 
lin, where, after suffering extreme mental anguish on 
account of a temporary eclipse of faith—occasioned, no 
doubt, by nervous disorganization—he died with words 
of rapture on his lips, April 8, 1759, 

The Church has produced few such men as Thomas 
Walsh. With the devotion of & Kempis— strongly 
tinged, too, with his asceticism—and the saintliness of 
Fletcher, he had the memory of Pascal and the studi- 
ousness of Origen. “His life,” says Southey, “ might, 
indeed, almost convict a Catholic that saints are to be 
found in other communions as well as the Church of 
Rome.” Socrates was not more lost in contemplation 
on a Potidean battle-field than was Walsh in introspec- 
tion and prayer as he walked through the streets of 
great cities. In his devotions he was sometimes so 
rapt and absorbed in the visions of God that in these 
profound and solemn frames of mind he remained for 
hours still and motionless as a statue. Such were his 
learning, his talents in the pulpit (where he often seem- 
ed clothed with the ardor and majesty of a seraph), the 
saintly dignity and moral grandeur of his character, 
that contemporary allusions to him are touched with 
reverence and wonder (see Stevens, i, 338). “ His por- 
traits might almost be taken as fac-similes of the cur- 
rent pictures of Jonathan Edwards, whom he resembled 
much in other respects” (ibid. i, 339, note). Charles 
Wesley wrote several hymns in memory of Thomas 
Walsh, commencing “God of unfathomable grace ;” 
“Glory, and thanks, and love;” and “’Tis finished, 
"tis past.” Nine Sermons by Walsh were published, 
with a preface by Morgan (1764, 12m0). See Morgan, 
Life of Walsh (Lond, 1762, 12mo; N. Y., 1843; repub- 
lished in Jackson’s Furly Methodist Preachers, 3d ed. 
vol. iii); Horne, A ppendiz to Walsh’s Life (in Jackson's 
Preachers, iii, 278 sq.) ; Jackson, Life of Charles Wesley 
(N. Y. 1842, 8vo), xxi, 551 sq.; Tyerman, Life of John 
Wesley, ii, 200, 239, 661; Smith, Hist. of Weal. Method- 
ism, i, 253, 522; Stevens, Hist. of Methodism, i, 287 8q., 
337 sq.; Myles, Chron. Hist. of Methodism, ann. 1750, p. 
69; Crowther, Portratture of Methodism (Lond. 1814), 
p- 356 sq.; Atmore, Meth. Memorials (ibid. 1801), p. 
438-443 ; Southey, Life of Wesley, ch. xxiii; Wesley, 
Works (3d ed. ibid. 14 vols.), vii, 54; xii, 448 (see Index); 
Tefft, Methodism Successful (N. Y. 1860, 12mo), p. 138. 

Walsh, Tracy R., a minister of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, South, was licensed to preach in 
1827, and admitted into the South Carolina Conference 
in 1830. Several years later he located and assumed 
charge of the Marion Academy. For thirteen years 
the impress of his sterling character was stamped upon 
the youth committed to his training. During these 
years he did an amount of pulpit and parochial work 
seldom exceeded by a regular pastor. In 1849 he re- 
entered the Conference and continued to travel until 
elected president of Carolina Female Cullege in 1852. 
In 1860 he again entered the itinerancy, and on Oct. 
20, 1867, died. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of 
the M. E. Church, South, 1867, p. 111. 


Walsh, William M'‘Kendree, a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born in Hanover County, Va., 
Feb. 19, 1814; was converted in 1829; and in 1835 en- 
tered the ministry in the Virginia Conference. During 
the following year he was transferred to the North Car- 
olina Conference, within which he labored for thirty 
years. In 1867 he was admitted into the Baltimore 
Conference; was supernumerated in 1870; became effec- 
tive again in 1871, and was appointed to Green Ridge 
Circuit, and two years later to Hedgesville Circuit, 
where he died, Dec. 10, 1875. Few men have shown 
equal fortitude and devotedness. See Minutes of An- 
nual Conferences, 1876, p. 20. 


Walsingham, Sir Francis, an eminent English 
statesman, was born at Chiselhurst, in Kent, in 1536. 
He was ambassador to the court of France from 1570 
to 1577, during which time the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew occurred. Here he learned much of the part 
which Mary Stuart took in the intrigues of that dread- 
ful plot, and acquired a deep and abiding hatred to- 
wards her. He went as ambassador to Scotland in 1583, 
and in 1586 became one of the commission for the trial 
of Marv Queen of Scots. He afterwards became chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and remained such 
until his death, April 6, 1590. 


Walsingham, Thomas, an English Benedictine 
monk of St. Albans, was precentor at that place in 1440, 
and historiographer royal to Henry IV about the same 
time. He wrote two histories of England, and contin- 
ued the Polychronicon of Ranulph Higden, from 1342 
to 1417. 


Walter or GALLOWAY, originally clerk to Roland, 
the high-constable of Scotland, was made bishop of Gal- 
loway in 1209. He gave the church of Sembry to the 
abbey of Dryburgh, and died in 1235, See Keith, Scot- 
tish Bishops, p. 272. 

Walter or GLascow, originally chaplain of king 
William, was elected bishop of Glasgow in 1207, and 
consecrated Nov. 2, 1208. He was sent to treat about 
peace with king John of England, and went to a general 
council at Rome in 1215. He died in 1232. See Keith, 
Scottish Bishops, p. 237. ` 


Walter or Sr. Vicror was a pupil of Hugo of St. 
Victor, subprior of that monastery to the death of Rich- 
ard, in 1173, and thenceforward prior. He died in 1180. 
He is known to posterity through a yet unpublished 
work, lengthy extracts from which are found in Bulæ- 
us, Hist. Universit. Paris. ii, 200 8q., 402 sq., 562 sq. 
629 sq. It bears the title Libri IV contra Manifestas et 
Damnatas etiam in Conciliis Hereses, quas Sophiste 
Abelardus, Lombardus, Petrus Pictavinus et Gilbertus 
Porretanus Libris Sententiarum suarum Acuunt, Li- 
mant, Roborant, and is usually known by the title Con- 
tra quatuor Labyrinthos, Walter was a stranger to 
the profound mysticism of Hugo and Richard of St. 
Victor, but he shared their aversion to the trifling 
subtleties of scholasticism. To scholasticism he op- 
poses the principle that dialectics can bring into view 
only formal, but not material, truth. The truthfulness 
of premises assumed lies altogether beyond its field of 
research. He was nevertheless so much the slave of 
authority that he violently opposed every attempt at a 
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philosophical investigation of doctrine as a dangerous 
heresy. His work is tilled with abusive epithets and 
denunciations. He accused Peter Lombard of Nihil- 
ism, and Abelard of errors with respect to the Trinity. 

Various historians, among them Neander, have erro- 
neously identified Walter of St. Victor with Walter of 
Mauritania (i. e. of Mortagne in Flanders). The latter 
taught rhetoric at Paris, was the tutor of John of Salis- 
bury (q. v.), became bishop of Laon in 1155, and died in 
1174. He left few writings, among which is a polem- 
ical letter on the subject of the Trinity addressed to 
Abelard. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Walter, Ann, a Bible Christian minister, was con- 
verted in 1820. In 1825 she entered the itinerant 
work. She bore a long and painful affliction with ex- 
emplary patience, and died triumphantly in the faith 
in 1835. 

Walter, Ernst Johann Konrad, a German di- 
vine who died as doctor of philosophy and pastor at 
Neukloster, near Wismar, Sept. 25, 1800, was born Aug. 
9, 1741, at Claber. He wrote, Versuch eines schriftmds- 
sigen Beweises, dass Joseph der wahre Vater Christi sey 
(Berlin, 1791) :—Neue Vorstellungen von den Strafen der 
Verdammten in der Ewigkeit nach Griinden der Schrift 
(Rostock and Leipsic, 1773). See Winer, Handbuch der 
theolog. Lit. i, 478, 555. (B.P.) 


Walter, Ferdinand, a Roman Catholic canonist 
of Germany, was born Nov. 30, 1794, at Wetzlar; and 
studied law at Heidelberg, where he was promoted in 
1818 as doctor utriusque juris. Here he also commenced 
his lectures, when in 1819 he was called to Bonn as 
professor of Roman and canon law, where he died, Dec. 
12, 1879. He published Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts 
(Bonn, 1822; 14th ed. 1871, ed. Gerlach). This is his 
main work, which was translated into French, Spanish, 
and Italian. Besides, he published, Corpus Juris Ger- 
manici (1824, 3 vols.) :—Geschichte des römischen Rechts 
(1834-40, 2 vols.; 2d ed. 1845; 3d ed. 1860; also 
translated into French and Italian) :—Deutsche Rechts- 
geschichte (1853, 2 vols,; 2d ed. 1857) :— Das alte Wales 
(1859) :—Fontes Juris Ecclesiastici (1862) :—Naturrecht 
und Politik (1863 ; 2d ed. 1871):— Das alte Erzstift und 
die Reichsstadt Köln (1866) :—Erinnerungen aus meinem 
Leben (1865). See Theolog, Universal-Lexicon, s. v.; 
Zuchold, Bibl. Theolog. ii, 1414; Literarischer Hand- 
weiser für dus kathol. Deutschland, 1880, p.3 sq. (B. P.) 


Walter, Henry, a Church of England divine, 
was born at Louth, Lincolnshire, Jan. 28, 1785. He 
received a careful religious training, and was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, taking his de- 
gree of A.B. in 1806. In 1858, being left without 
a curate, he preached in his schoolroom and still kept 
up his pastoral work. He died in January, 1859. Mr. 
Walter attained great proficiency as a chemist, astron- 
omer, and naturalist. His intimacy was sought and 
cherished by the clergy for miles around. His publi- 
cations were all stamped by his characteristic accuracy 
of research. They are his History of England, finished 
in 1839 (7 vols.) :—his collated edition of the Primer 
of Edward VI:—Biographical Notice of Tyndal the 
Martyr :—anc his Letters to Bishop Marsh, of Peterbor- 
ough, on the Independence of the Authorized Version of 
the Bible, as well as many of lesser note. See Christian 
Observer, March, 1859, p. 209. 


Walter, Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, was 
born at West Dereham, in Norfolk, where he afterwards 
founded a Premonstratensian monastery. He was edu- 
cated in the house of his uncle, Ranulph de Glanville, 
to whom, on his ordination, he became chaplain. In 
1186 he was dean of York. Oct. 22, 1189, he was conse- 
crated lord bishop of Salisbury, and in 1190 sailed for the 
Holy Land. He was enthroned archbishop of Canter- 
bury May 30, 1193. Towards the close of 1198, Hubert 
was summoned to Normandy. The two sovereigns— 
the king of France and the king of England—had se- 
lected him to mediate between them, and to effect, if 
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possible, a reconciliation. He did not succeed, but this 
instance shows the high estimation in which he was 
held as an honest and skilful diplomatist. Hubert died 
April 6, 1199. See Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, ii, 584 sq. 


Walter, Johann Gottlob, a Protestant theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born April 5, 1704, and died Nov. 
16, 1782, as superintendent’ at Neustadt - an - der - Orla. 
He is the author of Prima Gloria Clerogamie Restitute 
Luthero Vindicata (Neustadt, 1767). See Winer, Hand- 
buch der theol. Lit.i,751. (B. P.) 


Walter, Michael. See WALTHER, MICHEL. 


Walter, Nathaniel, a Congregational minister, 
son of Rev. Nehemiah Walter, of Roxbury, Mass., grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1729. He was ordained 
pastor of the Second Church in Roxbury, July 10, 1734; 
and died March 11, 1776. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, i, 220. 


Walter, Nehemiah, a Congregational minister, 
was born in Ireland, in December, 1663, of English par- 
ents. As early as 1679, his father, Thomas Walter, set- 
tled in Boston, Mass. Nehemiah’s preliminary educa- 
tion was received in his native country. In 1684 he 
graduated from Harvard College, and shortly after went 
to Nova Scotia, and resided with a French family to 
learn the language. Returning to Massachusetts, he 
resumed his studies at Cambridge, and was appointed a 
fellow of that college. Oct. 17, 1688, he was ordained as 
colleague with the famous Apostle of the Indians, John 
Eliot, who was then settled in Roxbury, Mass. Eliot 
died two years after. About 1717, in consequence of 
excessive application to study, health failed, and he was 
incapable of performing the duties of his office. He 
gradually recovered his health, and resumed his minis- 
try. For twenty-eight vears he was without a col- 
league; but Oct. 19, 1718, his son, Rev. Thomas Walter, 
was chosen to that position. After five years the son 
died, and the father again assumed the entire pastoral 
charge. He died Sept. 17, 1750. A volume of his 
Sermons was published after his death, in 1775. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 217. 

Walter, Thomas, a Congregational minister, son 
of Rev. Nehemiah Walter, was born Dec. 13, 1696. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1713; was ordained 
as colleague to his father in Roxbury, Mass., Oct. 19, 
1718, Among his publications were, Grounds and Rules 
of Music Explained (1721) :—an Essay upon Infullibil- 
ity, etc. (1724). He died Jan. 10,1724. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 219. 

Walter, William, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born in Roxbury, Mass., Oct. 7, 1737. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1756; went to 
England for holy orders in 1764; and July 22 of the 
same year was installed rector of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, the third Episcopal Church of that city. He re- 
signed this charge March 17, 1776, and went to Nova 
Scotia, where he remained several years, and preached 
during a considerable portion of the time at Shelburne. 
In 1791 he returned to Boston, and purchased an old 
mansion in Charter Street, which formed his home dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. In 1792 he was installed 
rector of Christ Church, Boston. He died Dec. 5, 1800. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 226 sq. 

Walter, William Bicker, a poet and Unitarian 
preacher, a descendant of Nehemiah Walter, was born 
in Boston, Mass, in 1796. He graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1818; studied theology at Harvard, and some- 
times preached, but did not obtain a license. He died 
at Charleston, S.C., in 1822. He was the author of 
Sukey; a Poem (Boston, 1821):—and Poems (ibid. 1821). 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, & v. 

Walters, Christian, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Dauphin County, Pa., March 16, 1827. 
He was converted in 1842; licensed to preach in 1852; 
labored several years as colporteur for the Bible Society ; 
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and in 1856 entered the Philadelphia Conference. Af- 
ter serving Safe Harbor Circuit two years; St. Paul's, 
Lancaster, two years; Tamaqua two years; Port Car- 
bon two years; and Second Street, Philadelphia, one 
year, he took the supernumerary relation, travelled some 
time for the improvement of his health, and finally set- 
tled in Harrisburg, where he died, July 12, 1869. Mr. 
Walters was remarkable for his gentlemanliness, zeal, 
and perseverance. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
1870, p. 47. 


Walters, John, a Wesleyan Methodist mission- 
ary, was a native of South Wales. He was converted 
in his youth, was sent to the West Indies in 1830, and 
appointed to the island of Jamaica. On the death of 
William Wood (q. v.), May 24, 1835, he was sent frum 
Spanish Town to St. Ann’s Bay, to supply the place of 
the deceased, although he stated to the committee he 
had an invincible aversion to the place, owing to an 
impression he could not get rid of, that in a few weeks 
he himself would die there. With thin and pallid feat- 
ures the slender and delicate Walters startles the mourn- 
ing people with the words, “ Dear Christian friends, I 
am come this morning to preach Mr. Wood’s funeral 
sermon, and I shall at the same time preach my own 
also.” On that very day the vellow fever smites him, 
and in one week he passes away. Regard for the poor 
and sick, and fervent zeal for God, were traits in the 
character of the young and holy Walters. See Min- 
utes of Wesleyan Conferences (1836); Bleby, Romance 
without Fiction, or Sketches from the Portfolio of an 
` Old Missionary (Lond. and N. Y. 16mo), sk. xxiii, p. 459 
sq. 

Walters, Thomas, a Methodist Episcopal minis- | 
ter, was born at Hanley, England, July 18, 1824, of de- 
voted Weslevan parents, who gave him a careful train- 
ing, and brought him to Christ at the age of fifteen. 
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was born at Norkitten, near Königsberg, in 1655. He 
was educated at Königsberg, Leipsic, and Jena, receiving 
the degree of A.M. at the latter place in 1677. He then 
returned to his native country, where he held several 
ecclesiastical offices. In 1701 he became a member of 
the Academy of Science at Berlin; in 1703 was ap- 
pointed professor of divinity in the University of 
Königsberg; in 1704 was made inspector of the syna- 
gogue of the Jews in the same city. During some time 
he was rector magnificus of the University of Königs- 
berg, and died there in 1717. Among his works are, 
Tractatus de Cultu Divino Sanctuarti Veteris Testu- 
menti, quem Stando Fieri Oportebat :—De Duabus Tabu- 
lis Lapideis : — De Quatuor Pænarum Generibus apud 
Hebræos :— Disputationes VIII de Pluralitate Persona- 
rum in Divinis, ex Genesi i, 26. 

Walther, Christoph Theodosius, a German 
missionary, was born at Schildberg, in Brandenburg, in 
1699, and studied divinity at Halle. On the invitation 
of Frederic IV, king of Denmark, he arranged to go as 
a missionary to the Danish possessions in East India. 
He went to Copenhagen in company with Henry 
Plitschow and Bartholomew Ziegenbalg in 1705, and 
they arrived at Tranquebar, India, July 9, 1706. Wal- 
ther then learned Portuguese and several Indian dia- 
lects, and visited the whole coast of Coromandel, preach- 
ing to the inhabitants with great success. He founded 
the missionary establishment of Majubaram. Ou ac- 
count of failing health, he returned to Europe in 1740; 
but, before reaching Denmark, he died at Dresden, April 
27,1741. He was the author of several works pertain- 
ing to his missionary labors, and for the benetit of the 
heathen nation to which he preached. See Schéttgen, 
| Commentarii de Vita et A gone Christiant Theodosii 
Waltheri (Halle, 1743). 


Walther, Heinrich Andreas, a German Prot- 


He received license to preach at the age of nineteen, estant clergyman, was born at Königsberg, in Hesse, in 


and continued on circuit work until 1848, when he sailed | 
to the United States, and settled in Belleville, N. J., 
where his preaching soon attracted attention, and he 
received a call to supply Sandystone Circuit. In 1849 
he united with the New Jersey Conference, and was ap- 
pointed to Vernon Circuit. Subsequently he labored 
at Newton, Rockaway, Barryville, Milford, Rome and 
Greenville, Asbury, Flemington; Second Church, Rah- 
way; Belvidere; St. Paul's, Staten Island; Belleville, 
Boonton, Dover; Eighth Avenue, Newark; Prospect 
Street, Paterson; and First Church; Hackensack. He 
died July 7, 1879. Mr. Walters was intensely practical, 
a diligent reader, and a thorough student, eminently 
scriptural; had a very tenacious memory, a clear, full, 
rich voice; was cultured in music, and in oratory. See 
Minutes of Annual Spring Conferences, 1880, p. 36. 


Walther (WALTHERUS or GUALTERUS), a German 
Lutheran divine, was born at Allendorf, in Thuringia, 
in the latter part of the 16th century. He studied di- 
vinity at Jena, and gave special attention to classical 
and Oriental languages. He became professor of Greek 
and Hebrew at Jena, and afterwards was appointed su- 
perintendent of the Lutheran Church in the duchy of 
Saxe-Gotha and in the duchy of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
bitttel. He died Nov. 15, 1640. He was the author 
of several theological and linguistic works. See Zeu- 
merus, Vite Professorum Jenensium. 


Walther, Christian (1), a German theologian, 
was born about the beginning of the 16th century. He 
studied divinity, took orders, and lived for some time in 
a convent. Afterwards he joined the Protestants and 
settled at Wittenberg, where he was much esteemed by 
the theologians for his learning. He was employed by 
the celebrated printer Hans Lufft as proof-reader for 
thirty-four years; was also sub-editor of the Wittenberg 
edition of Luther’s works; and was the author also of 
some pamphlets and other works. He died about 1572. 
See Zeltner, Theatrum Virorum Eruditorum, p. 542. 


Walther, Christian (2), D.D., a German divine, 


1696. He became minister at Worms in 1729, and of 
St. Catherine’s, Frankfort-on-the-Main. In 1741 he was 
honored with the rank of senior of the Protestant clergy 
at Frankfort, and with the degree of doctor of theology 
by the faculty of Giessen. He died in 1748. Among 
his principal works are the following: Disputatio ex 
Antiquitate Orientali de Zabiis : — Finsterniss bey dem 
vermeinten Lichte der rémisch-katholischen Lehre, gegen 
ein von einem Jesutten herausgegebenes Büchlein, genannt 
Licht in der Finsterniss :—Exegesis Epistole Jude : — 
Erste Gründe der Weisheit und Tugend :—and Erlduter- 
ter Katechismus. 


Walther, Johann, a German divine, was one of 
Luther’s intimate friends. As a composer of tunes, he 
was able to assist the great Reformer in improving 
Church psalmody. In 1524 he published, with Luther’s 
assistance, the first Lutheran Choral Book, containing 
some of his own tunes. He filled the office of precentor 
at Torgau, and was afterwards director of the choir to 
prince John Frederick, and to prince Maurice of Sax- 
ony. In 1530 he removed to Wittenberg, received the 
degree of A.M., and was appointed a lecturer in the 
university. In 1547 he removed to Dresden, where he 
probably died, in 1564. He is the author of a fine Ger- 
man hymn, Herzlich thut mich erfreuen (Eng. transl. in 
Lyra Germ, ii, 288: “ Now fain my joyous heart would 
sing”). See Koch, Gesch. des deutsch. Ktrchenliedes, i, 
247, 285 sq.; 455 sq.; ii, 471; viii, 655. (B. P.) 

Walther, John L., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Kulmbach, Bavaria, Sept. 10, 1818. 
He emigrated to America in 1840; was powerfully con- 
verted at watch-night services in St. Louis, Mo., at the 
close of 1848; served the Church grandly as exhorter 
and local preacher; joined the Illinois Conference in 
1851, which he served faithfully and successfullv until 
1861, when he was appointed chaplain of the Forty- 
third Regiment of Ilinois Volunteers, As chaplain he 
was persistent in all his duties, and highly honored by 
officers and soldiers, He was shot in the chest April 6, 
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1862, on the battle-field of Shiloh, while caring for the 
wounded, and expired almost without a struggle. Mr. 
Walther was the third chaplain of the Union army dy- 
ing in the service of his nation; and was first in excel- 
lency among German preachers in the Illinois Confer- 
ence. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1862, p. 224. 


Walther, Michel (1), a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, was born at Nuremberg, April 6, 1593. He 
studied, at first, medicine at Wittenberg; but afterwards 
he betook himself to the study of theology at Giessen 
and Jena. In the latter place he was appointed adjunct 
to the philosophical faculty. For a time he acted as 
court-preacher to the duchess of Brunswick and Lune- 
burg, occupying at the same time a professorship at 
Helmstidt. After the death of the duchess, in 1626, 
he was appointed court-preacher and general superin- 
tendent at East Friesland ; in 1642 he was called to Zelle, 
where he died, Feb. 9, 1662. He wrote, Harmonia Bi- 
blica : — Postilla Mosuica, Propheticu, Hiero-psaltica, 
Evangelistica : —Comm. in Epist. ad Ebræos :—Introttus 
ad Psalterii Sacrarium:—Spicilegium Controversiarum 
de Nominibus Jehovah, Elohim : — A gnus est Phase :— 
Tractatus de Unctione Christi, etc. See Freher, Thea- 
trum Eruditorum ; Hoffmann, Lexicon Universale; Acta 
Eruditorum Latina ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lez- 
ikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Walther, Michel (2), a Lutheran theologian of 
Germany, son of the preceding, was born March 3, 1638, 
at Aurich, in Friesland. When sixteen years of age he 
entered the University of Wittenberg, where he was 
appointed, in 1687, professor of theology. He died Jan. 
21, 1692. He wrote, De Fide Nicena:—De Fide In- 
„fantum Baptizatorum :— De Catechizatione Veterum : — 
De Novo Legislatore Christo contra Sociniunos et A rmi- 
nianos :—De Satisfactione Christi :—De Dissimilitudine 
Ortus Nostri et Christi Hominis :— De Duabus Tabulis 
Lapideis ex Exod, xxx, 18, et xxxii, 15,16 :— De Ingressu 
Sacerdotis Summi in Sanctum Sanctorum ex Levit, xvi: 
—De Chiromantia ex Job. rxxvit,-7, non Probabili :— 
De Deo Abscondito ex Jes. xlv, 15 :— De Viro Nomine Ze- 
mach, sive Germen ex Zach. vi, 12:—De Sensu Verborum 
imıBawv Exrae Marc. xiv, 72:—De rowwvig picewe 

ex 2 Petr. i, 4:—De Articuli SS. Trinitatis Antiquatate, 
Veritate et Necessitate, etc. See Bunemann, De Doctis 
Westphalis ; Nova Literaria Germanie; Pipping, Me- 
moriæ Theologorum ; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lex- 
ikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Walther, Rudolph, a Reformed theologian of 
Germany, was born at Zurich, Nov. 9, 1519. He stud- 
ied at different places, visited England, and, after his re- 
turn, he continued his studies at Marburg. Here he at- 
tracted the attention of the landgrave, Philip of Hesse, 
who took him in 1541 to Ratisbon, where he acted as 
clerical secretary. Here he made the acquaintance of 
Melancthon, Bucer, Sturm, Cruciger, and others. After 
his return, he was appointed pastor at Schwammendin- 
gen, and in 1542 pastor of St. Peter’s at Zurich. He 
died Nov. 25, 1586. He wrote, Apologia Zwinglii :— 
Commentarii in Libros Historicos Novi Testamenti :— 
Epistole Pauli, Petri, Jacobi, Johannis, et Jude :— Ho- 
milie in Evangelia Dominicalia :—Homiliæ in Totum 
Novum Testamentum :—Homiliæ in Prophetas XII Mi- 
nares : — Homilie XXXII de Incarnatione, Nativitate, 
et Vita Filii Det, etc. See Verheiden, Elogia Præstan- 
tiorum aliquot Theologorum; Adam, Vite Eruditorum ; 
Teissier, Eloges des Savans; Jöcher, Allgemeines Ge- 
dehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Walton, Brian, D.D., a learned English prelate, 
was born at Seamer, in the district of Cleaveland, in 
Yorkshire, in 1600. He was educated at Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of A.M. in 1623. He first 
went to Suffolk as master of a school, and for some time 
served as curate; he then went to London, where he 
acted as curate of All-hallows’, Bread Street. In 1626 he 
became rector of St. Martin’s Orgar, in London, and of 
Sandon, in Essex. Some time afterwards he became a 
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prebendary of St. Paul’s, London, and chaplain to the 
king. In 1639 he commenced as doctor of divinity at 
Cambridge. About this time he became involved in 
the troubles between the king and Parliament, in which 
he made himself obnoxious to the Puritans, and was de- 
prived of his preferments and compelled to fiy from Lon- 
don. He took refuge in Oxford, and in 1645 was incor- 
porated doctor of divinity. ‘There he formed the plan 
of his famous Polyglot Bible, and commenced the collec- 
tion of materials; but it was not completed till some 
years after his return to London, which occurred after the 
death of the king. The work appeared in six volumes, 
large folio. It was published by subscription, and is 
thought to be the first book printed in England on that 
plan. The first volume appeared in September, 1654; 
the second in July, 1655; the third in July, 1656; and 
the last three in 1657. It is accompanied by the Lezt- 
con Heptaglotton of Dr. Edmund Castell (published in 
1669, in 2 vols. fol.). This is a lexicon of the seven Ori- 
ental languages used in Walton’s Polyglot, and has gram- 
mars of those languages prefixed. The Polyglot can- 
not be considered complete without it. The Prolegome- 
na to the Polyglot, which are highly valued, and have 
several times been reprinted separately (Zurich, 1573; 
Leips. 1777, etc.), are a monument to the author’s learn- 
ing, and contain sixteen dissertations on the languages, 
editions, and translations of the Bible, the various read- 
ings, critical condition, Jewish and other revisions of 
the text, the cognate Shemitic tongues and versions, . 
etc. Some copies of the Polyglot are ruled with red 
lines by hand, and are therefore more valuable. Walton 
published, besides his London Polyglot, The Considerator 
Considered (1659), a reply to the Considerations of Dr. 
Owen:—and an Introductio ad Lectionem Linguurum 
Orientalium (1655). In 1660, after the Restoration, he 
was appointed chaplain to the king; and in 1661 bishop 
of Chester. He enjoyed the honor of the office but a 
short time, for he died Nov. 29, 1661. See Todd, Life 
and Writings of the Right Rev. Brian Walton, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Chester (Lond. 1821). See PoLYGLoT 
BIBLES. 


Walton, James, a minister in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was born near Chester, S. C., Aug. 
16,1799. He removed to Knox County, Tenn., in early 
life, where he received a careful religious culture, and 
was trained in the art of agriculture; embraced religion 
at the early age of eight years; removed to Missis- 
sippi in 1832; for two years represented Oktibbeha 
County in the State Senate; was licensed to preach 
in 1838; and in 1842 was admitted into the Missis- 
sippi Conference, where he labored with great zeal and 
devotedness until his death, Jan. 18, 1861. Mr. Walton 
was deeply pious, had a strong, well-balanced mind, 
and was an example of prudence and fidelity. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, South, 
1861, p. 318. 


Walton, Jonathan, D.D., an English clergyman 
of the Episcopal Church, was born in 1774; became rec- 
tor of Birdbrook, in Essex, and rural dean; and died in 
1846. He was the author of Lectures on Repentance :— 
The Prodigal Son, etc. (1833) :— The Glory of the Latter 
House (1842) :—and several single Sermons. See Ali- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Walton, Robert Hall, a Presbyterian divine, 
was born in Hartford, Conn., in 1833. He entered Del- 
aware College, and graduated in 1854, and commenced 
his theological studies in Union Seminary in 1857. He 
was ordained in 1860, and labored in the Broadway 
Church, Va., as a stated supply. From this he went to 
Georgia, and supplied the Church at Cassville until his 
death, April 2, 1876. (W. P.S.) 


Walton, Willfam, D.D., a professor and clergy- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal Church, died in New 
York, Sept. 21, 1869, aged tifty-nine years. He was the 
eldest son of rear-admiral Walton of the British navy; 
and at the time of his death he was professor of He- 
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brew in the General Theological Seminary, New York 
city. See Amer. Quar. Church Rev. Jan. 1870, p. 636. 


Walton, William C., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Hanover County, Va., Nov. 4, 1793. He was 
educated at Hampden Sidney College; licensed to preach 
Oct. 22, 1814; ordained April 26, 1818; and on May 6 fol- 
lowing was installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Hopewell. In 1823 he accepted a call to the Third 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore; in 1825 returned to 
Virginia; in July, 1827, was installed pastor of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church in Alexandria, Va.; in Octo- 
ber, 1832, of the Free Church in Hartford, Conn., where 
he continued to labor until his death, Feb. 18, 1834. 
He was a most zealous and devoted minister, full of 
love for souls and the glory of God. See Danforth, Life 
of W.C. Walton (1837, 12mo); Christ. Quur. Spectator, 
x, 193; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 565. 

Waltz, Henry C.,a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Wayne County, Ind., June 5, 1843. He 
spent his boyhood on a farm; entered Indiana Asbury 
University in 1860; was converted in 1862; graduated 
in 1866; spent twenty-two months in travelling over 
Europe and the Orient; lectured the following year on 
the sights, scenes, customs, and habits of the people of 
the Old World; joined the North Indiana Conference 
in 1869; and served the Church at Wabash and Fort 
Wayne. In 1871 he joined the Colorado Conference, 
which he served faithfully until 1875, when his failing 
health obliged him to take a supernumerary relation. 
He next removed to Quincy, Ill., where he died, May 
11, 1877. As a writer, Mr. Waltz was clear, lucid, in- 
structive, and interesting; as a preacher, above the av- 
erage, faithful, practical, logical; as a pastor, devoted ; 
as a father, affectionate. See Minutes of Annual Con- 
JSerences, 1877, p. 82. 


Wama (or Vama), in Hindi mythology, was the 
wife of king Aswarena, who sprang from the holy fam- 
ily of Ikswaka. She gave birth, by her husband, to 
Parswa, who became so renowned for his piety that he 
was made one of the twenty-three elders of Buddha. 


Wamack, Drury, a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was born in Rutherford Coun- 
ty, N. C., Oct. 12, 1806. He professed religion after 
reaching his majority, and entered the Tennessee Con- 
ference. In 1854 he went to Texas, and entered the 
North - west Texas Conference. He died in 1878 or 
1879. See Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M, E. 
Church, South, 1879, p. 77. 


Wambaush, AsraHa{ B., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Hunterdon County, N. J., Oct. 26, 
1815. He was converted at the age of thirteen ; joined 
the Ohio Conference in 1838, and served at Jamestown, 
Bellefontaine, East Liberty, Jamestown a second term, 
Columbus, and Circleville. In 1844, because of failing 
health, he located, studied law, and for six years pur- 
sued that profession, though all the time punished by 
a guilty conscience. In 1862 he was readmitted into 
the Conference, in which he labored earnestly until his 
death, Aug. 14, 1873. Mr. Wambaugh was a minister 
of large ability, reserved among strangers, amiable 
among acquaintances, always very dignified. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1873, p. 146. 


Wamen. See VANAMA. 


Wan, in Norse mythology, is one of the infernal 
streams in the kingdom of Hell. 


Wanadis, in Norse mythology, is a. surname of 
Freia, the goddess of the Wanes, she having sprung 
from that nation. 

Wanagaren (or Vanagaren or Banafsheren), 
in Hindf mythology, is the son of the giant-king Bali, 
and reigned in Maralipuram. Because Krishna’s son 
Anuredh enticed his daughter and was captured, Krish- 
na carried on a war with him, and captured his king- 
dom, notwithstanding Siva’s defence, and cut off the 
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giant’s thousand hands, all but two, with which he is 
obliged to pay homage. It would seem as if this myth 
were designed to express the remeval of the Siva-wor- 
ship by Vishnu. 

Wanaheim, in Norse mythology, is the country 
of the Wanes, and is thought to be in the extreme 
north of Europe, but is difficult to locate exactly either 
its history or its geography. 

Wandalin, Johan (1), a Protestant theologian 
of Denmark, was born Jan. 26, 1624, at Viborg, in 
Jutland. At the age of fourteen he was acquainted 
with the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Rabbin- 
ical languages. He studied at Copenhagen, Leyden, 
Utrecht, and other universities, In 1651 he returned 
to Copenhagen ; was appointed in 1652 professor of lan- 
guages, and in 1655 professor of theology. He died as 
bishop of Seeland in 1675. He wrote, Comment. in Hag- 
geum: — Comment. in Librum Ezre : — Exercitatt. in 
Historiam Sacram Antediluv.: — De Statu Animarum 
Post Mortem, etc. See Witte, Memorie Theo-ogorum ; 
Vindingi, Academia Hafniensis; Barthelini, De Scrip- 
toribus Danis; Jöcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten - Lexikon, 
s. v. (B. P.) 

Wandalin, Johan (2), son of the preceding, was 
born at Copenhagen, Jan. 14, 1656, where he also be- 
came professor of Oriental languages in 1683. He died 
March 20,1710. He wrote, Dissertatio Philologico-the- 
ologica de Prophetis et Prophetits (Hafniæ, 1676) :— Dis- 
cussio Spei Speciosæ de Conversione Judæorum (ibid. 
1702). See Raupach, De Utilitate Peregrinationis Da- 
nice ; Jöcher, A Ugemeines Gelehrten-Lextkon, s. v.; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 493. (B. P.) 

Wandalin, Peter, a Protestant theologian and 
linguist of Germany who died in 1659, is the author of 
Catalogus 300 Vocabulorum Danicorum Cognutionem ex 
Lingua Hebr. Ducentium (Hafnis, 1651). He also wrote 
Paraphrasis Germ. in 7 Psalmos Penittenttales, in Epist. 
ad Galatas, Philippenses, Hebreos, et Tres Johannis 
Epistolas. He wrote likewise in the Danish language. 
See Moller, Cimbria Litterata; Jocher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 

Wandelbert, a saint of German extraction, was 
born A.D. 813, and became a monk in the monastery of 
Prüm. He was a learned theologian and Latin scholar, 
whose attainments not only won for him the position of 
master in the school of his convent, but also gave him 
literary celebrity and earned for him the notice of the 
emperor Louis the Pious. Wandelbert was a devoted 
educator and scholar, and also a busy writer. He left 
numerous works at his death, both in prose and verse, 
only two of which are still extant. The first, entitled 
Vita et Miracula S. Goaris Presbyteri, was published at 
Mayence in 1489, and afterwards incorporated by Surius 
and Mabillon in their respective Acta. It originated in 
the desire to perpetuate the fame of St. Goar, whose cell 
on the Rhine was given to the monastery of Pritm by 
kings Pepin and Charlemagne, and is valuable for a 
correct apprehension of the conditions of Carlovingian 
times. The second work, a Martyrologium, is more im- 
portant. It was written in verse, and completed about 
A.D. 850. A preface in prose was prefixed, which de- 
scribes the different meters employed by him, but other- 
wise not in general use in his age; and upon this follow 
six lyrics whose burden is the invocation of God, an ad- 
dress to the reader, a dedication to the emperor Lothaire, 
a statement of the plan of the work, and a survey of the 
different parts of the year. The martyrology itself be- 
gins with Jan. 1, and describes in brief the life, charac- 
ter, and death of one or more saints for each day in the 
year. The conclusion of the work is made by a Hymnus 
in Omnes Sanctos in Sapphic verse; and two other hymns 
on the seasons and pastoral occupations, etc., in heroic 
verse. These poems cannot be regarded as successful 
essays in poetry so much as they must be considered 
noteworthy productions of the learned culture of that 
time. The martyrology, unaccompanied by the minor 
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poems above described, was first published in 1536 by 
Bede, and afterwards by Molanus, in Usuard, and com- 
pletely by D`Achéry, in the Spicilegium, v, 305 sq. Wan- 
delbert died probably in the year 870. See Trithemius, 
De Scriptoribus Eccl, p. 281 sq.; Oudinus, Comment, de 
Scriptoribus, ii, 149 sq.; Fabricius, Bibl. Med. et Inf. 
Latin. vi, 314 sq.; Hist. Lit. de la France, v, 377 sù.; 
Bihr, Gesch. d. röm. Lit. im karol. Zeitalter, 114 8q., 
229 sq.; Schröckh, Kirchengesch. xxiii, 215 sq.; Rett- 
berg, Kirchengesh. Deutschlands, i, 465, 482.—Herzog, 
Real-Encyclop. 8. v. 

Wandering BEGGARS, CLERGY, AND Monks. See 
VACANTIVI. i 


Wandering IN THE WILDERNESS, 
WILDERNESS OF THE W ANDERING. 


Wandering Jew. See Jew, THE WANDERING. 


Wandsworth, a large village of England, county 
of Surrey, on the Wandle, near its mouth in the Thames, 
five miles south-west of St. Paul's, and now included in 
the city of London; noted as being the seat of the first 
Presbyterian Church and the first presbytery. In 1572 
the first presbytery was organized secretly. ‘The mem- 
bers were Mr. Field, lecturer of Wandsworth ; Mr. Smith, 
of Mitcham; Mr. Crane, of Roehampton; Messrs. Wil- 
cox, Standen, Jackson, Bonham, Saintloe, and Edmonds; 
and afterwards Messrs. Travers, Clarke, Barber, Gardi- 
ner, Crook, Egerton, and a number of very influential 
laymen. Eleven elders were chosen, and their duties 
described in a register entitled The Orders of Wands- 
worth. See PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES, 


‘Wanes, in Norse mythology, is a people the loca- 
tion of whose country, Wanaheim, is not definitely 
given; sometimes being thought to be on the Don 
(Tanais), sometimes on Cape North. This people 
is remarkable only as being implicated in a long and 
frightful war with the Asas, which seemed to lead to 
the destruction of both, until finally peace was made 
and hostages exchanged, whereby the Asas received 
Niord and Freia, and the Wanes Hiner and Mimer. 
Both parties also spit into a cask, from whose con- 
tents the Asas then created the white man Quaser. 
The Wanes appear to have been an experienced peo- 
ple, because their hostages introduced the worship 
of deities among the Asas. They seem, however, to 
have been inexperienced in state management, as the 
Asas made Hainer their king, while the wise Mimer 
was made his adviser; from this is explained the fact 
of the partial submission of the Wanes to the conquer- 
ing Asas. 


Wanegnereck, HeEtnricn, a German Jesuit, was 
born in 1595, and died Nov. 11, 1664. He wrote, Note 
in Confessionem S. A ugustini : — De Creatione Anime Ra- 
tionalis : — Antitheses Catholice de Fide et Bonis Operibus, 
Arfculis 1V,VI, XX, Confessionis Augustane Opposite : 
—Judicium Theologicum super Questione: an Paz, qua- 
lem Desiderant Protestantes, sit secundum se Illicita? etc. 
See Witte, Diarium Biographicum; Alegambe, Biblio- 
theca Scriptorum Societatis Jesu ; Jocher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,s.v. (B. P.) 


Wanker, FERDINAND GEMINIAN, a Catholic divine 
of Germany, was born Oct. 1, 1758, at Freiburg, in the 
Breisgau, where he also studied, and where, on account 
of his excellent examination, he was promoted as doctor 
of divinity. In 1782 he received holy orders at Con- 
stance, in 1783 was made subregens at the seminary in 
Freiburg, and in 1788 was appointed professor of ethics, 
For a great many years he occupied this chair, and was 
about to be confirmed as archbishop of Freiburg, when 
he died, Jan. 19, 1824. He is the author of Christliche 
Sittenlehre (Ulm, 1794; 3d ed. Vienna, 1810). He also 
wrote, Ueber Vernunft und Offenbarung tn Hinsicht auf 
die moralischen Bedürfnisse der Menschheit (ibid. 1804; 
new ed. Freiburg, 1819): — Vorlesungen über Religion 
nach Vernunft und Offenbarung ( Mayence, 1828), etc. 
His works were edited by Friedrich Weick (Sulzbach, 
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1830 sq. 4 vols.). See Werner, Gesch. der katholisehen 
Theologie, p. 264; Hug, Rede auf Ferd. Wanker, Dr. u. 
Prof. der Theologie ; Theologisches Universal - Lexikon, 
s. v.; Winer, Handbuch der theolog. Lit. i, 286, 316; ii, 
324, 826. (B. P.) 


Wanley, NATHANIEL, an English clergyman and 
author, was born at Leicester in 1633, and educated at 
Trinity College,Oxford. He became minister at Beeby, 
Leicestershire, and subsequently vicar of Trinity Church, 
Coventry. He died in 1680. Mr. Wanley was the au- 
thor of Vox Det; or, The Great Duty of Reflection upon 
a Man's Own Ways (London. 1658) :— The Wonders of 
the Little World; or, A Generul History of Man (1678) : 
—The History of Man; or, The Wonders of Human 
Nature in Relation to the Virtues, Vices, and Defects of 
Both Sexes (1704). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, 8. V. . 


Wansleben, JoHANN MICHAEL, an Oriental schol- 
ar and traveller in Abyssinia and Egypt, was born in 
Thuringia in 1635. He was living at Erfurth in 1663, 
when he was sent by Ernest, duke of Saxe-Gotha, with 
instructions to conciliate, if possible, the good-will of the 
Abyssinians, and open up the way for teachers of the 
Reformed religion. He lingered in Egypt, and, on his 
return, not being able to account for the money intrust- 
ed to him, revolted to the Roman Catholic Church in 
1667. He then went to Paris, whence he was sent by 
Colbert, in 1672, to Egypt, to purchase rare manuscripts 
for the king’s library. In 1678 he became vicar of a 
church near Fontainebleau, and subsequently vicar of 
Bouron, where he died in 1679. He was the author of 
Historia Ecclesie Alexandrine :— Relazione dello Stato 
Presente dell Egitto:—Nouvelle Relation en Forme de 
Journal de son Voyage Fait en Egypte (1677). See 
Mosheim, Hist. of the Church, bk. iv, cent. xvii, § ii, pt. 
i, ch. ii. 

Waple, Epwarp, an English clergyman of the 
17th century, became prebendary of Bath and Wells in 
1677; archdeacon of Taunton in 1682; prebendary of 
Winchester in 1690; and died in 1712. He was the 
author of Book of the Revelation Paruphrased (1693) :— 
and Seventy Sermons (1714-20, 3 vols.; a second edi- 
tion with Life, 1729). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8. V. 


Wappers, GustavE, a Flemish painter, was born 
at Antwerp in 1803. He studied there, and afterwards 
at Paris, where he adopted the style of the Romantic 
school. In 1830 he produced the Devotions of the Bur- 
gomasters of Leyden, which established his reputation as 
an original historical painter. He was secretary of 
Leopold I, who made him a baron; and was director of 
the Academy of Antwerp until about 1855, when he 
removed to Paris, and died there Dec. 6, 1874. Among 
his best works are, Christ at the Sepulchre :--Charles I 
Taking Leave of his Children :— Charles 1X on the Night 
of St. Bartholomew :—and Execution of Anne Boleyn. 


War (prop. omh, móňepoc, but represented in the 
Heb. by many subsidiary terms), HeBReEw. We may 
define war as “an attempt to decide a contest between 
princes, states, or large bodies of people, by resorting to 
excessive acts of violence, and compelling claims to be 
conceded by force,” 

I. Early History of Warfare.—This we treat, how- 
ever, only in its relation to the Hebrews. 

1. Patriarchal.—It is probable that the first wars 
originated in nomad life, and were occasioned by the 
disputes which arose between wandering tribes for the 
exclusive possession of pasturage favorable to their 
flocks and herds. Tribes which lived by hunting were 
naturally more warlike than those which led a pastoral 
life; and the latter, again, were more devoted to war 
than agricultural races. There was almost a natural 
source of hostility between these races; the hunters 
were enraged against the shepherds because they ap- 
propriated animals by domestication, and the shepherds 
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equally hated the agriculturists because they apprepri- 
ated land by tillage, and thus limited the range of pas- 
turage. Hunting also indisposed those who lived by 
the chase to pursue more toilsome and less exciting oc- 
cupations; those who thus supported themselves sought 
to throw all the burden of manual labor on their wives, 
their children, and afterwards ou persons whom they 
reduced to slavery. ‘There is a universal tradition in 
Western Asia, that Nimrod, mentioned in Scripture as 
“a mighty hunter before the Lord,” was the first who 
engaged in extensive wars for the purpose of obtaining 
slaves, and that he was also the first who introduced 
the practice of compelling conquered nations to rescue 
themselves by the payment of tribute as a ransom. So 
early as the days of Abraham, we find that wars were 
undertaken for the express purpose of obtaining slaves 
and tribute. Chedorlaomer forced several neighboring 
princes, including the king of Sodom, to pay him trib- 
ute for twelve vears; and when they ceased to submit 
to this exaction, he invaded their territories for the pur- 
pose of reducing the inhabitants to slavery. He suc- 
ceeded, and carried away a host of captives, among 
whom were Lot and his family; but the prisoners were 
rescued by Abraham. 

2. Among the Early Nations, Neighbors to the Israel- 
ifes.—F rom the existing monuments of Egypt and As- 
syria, we learn that war was, among the ancient na- 
tions, the main business of life. The Egyptians early 
possessed a considerable standing army, which was prob- 
ably kept up by conscription. ‘“ Wherever,” says Ro- 
sellini, “the armies are represented on the great monu- 
ments of Egypt, they are composed of troops of infantry, 
armed with the bow or lance, and of ranks of war-char- 
iots, drawn by two horses. The few figures upon horses 
almost all belong to foreigners.” Chariots also appear 
in Homer, as the principal strength of the Egyptian 
army (Iliad, ix, 383). Champollion also says of the 
war-chariots: “This was the cavalry of the age; cav- 
alry, properly speaking, did not exist then in Egypt.” 
Hence, when Pharaoh pursued the fugitive Hebrews, 
he “took six hundred chosen chariots,” evidently the 
royal guard; and also all the chariots of Egypt, i. e. the 
remainder of his disposable mounted forces; as the in- 
fantry could not well take part in the pursuit. “And 
the Egyptians followed them and overtook them, where 
they were encamped by the sea, all the chariot-horses 
of Pharaoh and his riders and his host” (Exod. xiv, 6, 7, 
9, 23, 25, 26, 28). The Assyrian monuments exhumed 
by Botta and Layard exhibit the military force of the 
Assyrians as composed of infantry, armed with the bow 
and the lance; also of war-chariots and regular cavalry 
(Isa. xxxvi, 8, 9; Ezek. xxiii, 12). The war-chariots 
which are depicted on the walls of Khorsabad are low, 
with two small wheels, with one or two persons stand- 
ing in each, besides the driver; the horses are full of 
mettle, some of them splendidly caparisoned (Nah. iii, 
2,3). See CHARIOT. 

Il. Military Tactics among the Hebrews.—(In this 
section we follow Kitto’s Cyclopedia.) The Hebrew 
nation, so long as it continued in Egyptian bondage, 
might be regarded as unacquainted with military af- 
fairs, since a jealous government would scarcely permit 
so numerous and dense a population as the pastoral 
families of Israel which retained their seat in Goshen 
certainly were to be in possession of the means of re- 
sistance to authority; but, placed as this portion of the 
people was, with the wanderers of the wilderness to the 
south and the mountain robbers of Edom to the east, 
some kind of defence must have been provided to pro- 
tect its cattle and, in a measure, to cover Lower Egypt 
itself from foreign inroads. Probably the laboring pop- 
ulation, scattered as bondmen through the Delta, were 
alone destitute of weapons; while the shepherds had 
the same kind of defensive arms which are still in use 
and allowed to all classes in Eastern countries, whatever 
be their condition. This mixed state of their social 
position appears to be countenanced by the fact that, 
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when suddenly permitted to depart, the whole organi- 
zation required for the movement of such a multitude 
was clearly in force; yet not a word is said about phys- 
ical means to resist the pursuing Egyptians, although 
at a subsequent period it does not appear that. they were 
wanting to invade Palestine, but that special causes pre- 
vented them from being immediately resorted to. The 
Israelites were, therefore, partly armed; they, doubtless, 
had their bows and arrows, clubs, and darts, wicker or 
ox-hide shields, and helmets (caps) of skins or of woven 
rushes. 

From their familiar knowledge of the Egyptian insti- 
tutions, the Israelites, doubtless, copied their military 
organization, as soon as they were free from bondage, 
and became inured to a warlike life during their forty 
years’ wandering in the desert; but with this remarka- 
ble difference, that while Egypt reckoned her hundred 
thousands of regulars, either drawn from the provinces 
or nomes by a kind of conscription, such as is to be seen 
on the monuments, or from a military caste of hereditary 
soldiers, the Hebrew people, having preserved the patri- 
archal institution of nomads, were embodied by fami- 
lies and tribes, as is plainiv proved by the order of march 
which was preserved during their pilgrimage to the 
Land of Promise. That order likewise reveals a mili- 
tary circumstance which seems to attest that the dis- 
tribution of the greatest and most warlike masses was 
not on the left of the order of movement—that is, to- 
wards their immediate enemies—but always to the front 
and right, as if even then the most serious opposition 
might be expected from the east and north-east—possi- 
bly from a remeniscence of past invasions of the giant 
races and of the first conquerors, furnished with cavalry 
and chariots, having come from those directions. 

At the time of the departure of Israel, horses were 
not yet abundant in Egypt, for the pursuing army had 
only six hundred chariots; and the shepherd people 
were even prohibited from breeding or possessing them. 
The Hebrews were enjoined to trust, under divine pro- 
tection, to the energies of infantry alone, their future 
country being chiefly within the basin of high moun- 
tains, and the march thither over a district of Arabia 
where, to this day, horses are not in use. We may in- 
fer that the inspired lawgiver rejected horses because 
they were already known to be less fit for defence at 
home than for distant expeditions of cenquest, in which 
it was not intended that the chosen people should en- 
gage. 

Where such exact order and instruction existed, it 
may not be doubted that in military affairs, upon which, 
in the first years of emancipation, so much of future 
power and success was to depend, measures no less 
appropriate were taken, and that, with the Egyptian 
model universally known, similar institutions or others 
equally efficient were adopted by the Israelites. Great 
tribal ensigns they had, and thence we may infer the 
existence of others for subordinate divisions. Like the 
Egyptians, they could move in columns and form well- 
ordered ranks in deep fronts of battle; and they acted 
upon the best suggestions of human ingenuity united 
with physical daring, except when expressly ordered to 
trust to divine interposition. The force of circumstances 
caused in time modifications of importance to be made, 
where doctrine had interfered with what was felt to 
hinge on political necessities; but even then they were 
long and urgently wanted before they took place, al- 
though the people in religion were constantly disregard- 
ing the most important points, and forsaking that God 
who, they all knew and believed, had taken them out 
of bondage to make them a great nation. Thus, al- 
though, from the time the tribes of Reuben and Manas- 
seh received their allotment east of the Jordan, the pos- 
session of horses became in some measure necessary to 
defend their frontier, still the people persisted for ages 
in abstaining from them, and even in the time of David 
would not use them when they were actually captured ; 
but. when the policy of Solomon had made extensive 
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conquests, the injunction was set aside, because horses 
became all-important. From the Captivity till after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the remnant of the East- 
ern tribes were in part warlike equestrian nomads, who 
struck terror into the heart of the formidable Persian 
cavalry, won great battles, and even captured Parthian 
kings. When both the kingdoms of Judah and Israel 
were again contined to the mountains, they reduced 
their cavalry to a small body; because, it may be, the 
nature of the soil within the basin of the Libanus was, 
as it still is, unfavorable to breeding horses. Another 
instance of unwillingness to violate ancient institutions 
is found in the Hebrews abstaining from active war on 
the Sabbath until the time of the Maccabees. 

There are, however, indications in their military trans- 
actions, from the time Assyrian and Persian conquerors 
pressed upon the Israelitish states, and still more after 
the Captivity, which show the influence of Asiatic mili- 
tary ideas, according to which the masses do not act with 
ordered unity, but trust to the more adventurous in the 
van to decide the fate of battle. Later still, under the 
Maccabees, the systematic discipline of Macedonian im- 


portation can be observed, even though in Asia the | 


Greek method of training, founded on mathematical 
principles, had never been fully complied with, or had 
been moditied by the existence of new circumstances 
and new elements of destruction; such, for example, as 
the use of great bodies of light cavalry, showering mill- 
ions of arrows upon their enemies, and fighting elephants 
introduced by the Ptolemies. 

But all these practices became again modified in 
Western Asia when Roman dominion had superseded 
the Greek kingdoms. Even the Jews, as is evident 


from Josephus, modelled their military force on the Im- ; 


perial plan; their infantry became armed and was ma- 
neeuvred in accordance with that system which every- 
where gave victory by means of the firmness and mo- 
bility which it imparted. The masses were composed 
of cohorts, or their equivalents, consisting of centuriz 
and decuriz, or subdivisions into hundreds, fifties, and 
tens— similar to modern battalions, companies, and 
squads; and the commanders were of like grades and 
numbers. Thus the people of Israel and the nations 
around them cannot be accurately considered, in a mili- 
tary view, without taking into account the successive 
changes here noticed; for they had the same influence 
which military innovations had in Europe between the 
gras of Charlemagne and the emperor Charles V, in- 
cluding the use of cannon—that invention for a long 
time making no greater alteration in the constitution 
of armies than the perfection of war machines produced 
upon the military institutions of antiquity. 

The army of Israel was chiefly composed of infantry ; 
as before remarked, formed into a trained body of spear- 
men, and, in greater numbers, of slingers and archers, 
with horses and chariots in small proportion, excepting 
during the periods when the kingdom extended over 
the desert to the Red Sea. The irregulars were drawn 
from the families and tribes, particularly Ephraim and 
Benjamin; but the heavy-armed derived their chief 
strength from Judah, and were, it appears, collected by 
a kind of conscription—by tribes, like the earlier Roman 
armies — not through the instrumentality of selected 
officers, but by genealogists of each tribe under the su- 
perintendence of the princes. Of those returned on the 
rolls, a proportion greater or less was selected, according 
to the exigency of the time; and the whole male popu- 
lation might be called out on extraordinary occasions. 
When kings had rendered the system of government 
better organized, there was an officer denominated 
svit, shotér, a sort of muster- master, who had re- 
turns of the effective force or number of soldiers ready 
for service, but who was subordinate to the BO, so- 
phêr, or scribe, a kind of secretary of state. These of- 
ficers, or the shoterim, struck out or excused from ser- 
vice: (1) those who had built a house without having 
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yet inhabited it; (2) those who had planted an olive or 
vineyard and had not tasted the fruit, which gave leave 
of absence for five years; (3) those who were betrothed, 
or had been married less than one year; (4) the faint- 
hearted, which may mean the constitutionally delicate, 
rather than the cowardly, as that quality is seldom own- 
ed without personal inconvenience, and where it is no 
longer a shame the rule would destroy every levy. 

‘The levies were drilled to march in ranks (1 Chron. 
xii, 38), and in column by fives (seon, chamushim) 
abreast (Exod. xiii, 18); hence it may be inferred that 
they borrowed from the Egyptian system a decimal for- 
mation — two fifties in each division making a solid 
square, equal in rank and file: for twice ten in rank and 
tive in file being told off by right-hand and left-hand 
tiles, a command to the left-hand files to face about and 
march six or eight paces to the rear, then to front and 
‘take one step to the right, would make the hundred a 
solid square, with only the additional distance between 
the right-hand or unmoved files necessary to use the 
shield and spear without hindrance; while the depth 
being again reduced to five files, they could face to the 
right or left and march firmly in column, passing every 


| kind of ground without breaking or lengthening their 


order. The pentastichous system, or arrangement of 
five men in depth, was effected by the simple evolution 
just mentioned, to its own condensation to double num- 
i ber, and at the same time afforded the necessary space 
between the standing files of spearmen, or light infantry. 
for handling their weapons without obstacle — always 
a primary object in every ancient system of training. 
Between the fifth and sixth rank there was thus space 
made for the ensign-bearer, who, as he then stood pre- 
cisely between the companies of fifty each, had probably 
| some additional width to handle his ensign, being sta- 
tioned between the four middlemost men in the square— 
having five men in file and five in rank before, behind, 
and on each side. There he was the regulator of their 
order, coming to the front in advancing, and to the rear 
in retreating; and this may explain why ortyoc, a file. 
and the Hebrew dégel and nes, an ensign, are in many 
cases regarded as synonymous, Although neither the 
Egyptian depth of formation, if we may judge from 
their pictured monuments, nor the Greek phalanx, nor 
the Roman legion, was constructed upon decimal princi- 
ples, yet the former was no doubt so in its origin, since 
it was the model of the Israelites; and thé tetrastichal 
system, which afterwards succeeded, shows that it was 
not the original, since even in the phalanx, where the 
tiles formed, broke, and doubled by fours, eights, six- 
teens, and thirty-twos, there remained names of sections 
which indicated the first-mentioned division. Such 
was the pentacontarchy, denoting some arrangement 
of fifty, while in reality it consisted of sixty-four; and 
the decany and decurio, though derived from a decimal 
order, signified an entire file or a compact line in the 
phalanx, without reference to number. 

With centuries thus arranged in masses, both mova- 
ble and solid, a front of battle could be formed in simple 
decimal progression to a thousand, ten thousand, and to 
an army at all times formidable by its depth, and by ` 
the facility it afforded for the light troops, chariots of - 
war, and cavalry to rally behind and to issue from 
thence to the front. Archers and slingers could ply 
their missiles from the rear, which would be more cer- 
tain to reach an enemy in close conflict than was to be 
found the case with the Greek phalanx, because from 
the great depth of that body missiles from behind were 
liable to fall among its own front ranks. ‘These divi- 
sions were commanded, it seems, by O°3°X), ketsintm, 
officers in charge of one thousand, who, in the first 
ages, may have been the heads of houses, but in the 
time of the kings were appointed by the crown, and had 
a seat in the councils of war; but the commander of the 
host, NIB by SW, sar al ha-tsabâ—such as Joab, 
Abner, Benaiah, etc.—was either the judge, or, under the 
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judge or king, the supreme head of the army, and one 
of the highest officers in the State. He as well as the 
king had an armor-bearer, whose duty was not only to 
bear his shield, spear, or bow, and to carry orders, but, 
above all, to be at the chief’s side in the hour of battle 
(Judg. ix, 54; 1 Sam. xiv, 6; xxxi, 4,5). Besides the 
royal guards there was, as early, at least, as the time of 
David, a select troop of heroes, who appear to have had 
an institution very similar in principle to our modern 
orders of knighthood, and may have originated the dis- 
tinctive marks already pointed out as used by the Ro- 
mans; for it seems they strewed their hair with gold- 
dust. See ARMOR. 

In military operations, such as marches in quest of, 
or in the presence of, an enemy, and in order of battle, 
the forces were formed into three divisions, each com- 
manded by a chief captain or commander of a corps, or 
third part (w">uj, shalish), as was also the case with 
other armies of the East; these constituted the centre 
and right and left wing, and during a march formed the 
van, centre, and rear. The great camp in the wilder- 
ness was composed of four of these triple bodies disposed 
in a quadrangle, each front having a great central stand- 
ard for its leading tribe, and another tribal one in each 
wing. 

The war-cry of the Hebrews was not intonated by 
the ensign-bearers, as in the West, but by a Levite; for 
priests had likewise charge of the trumpets and the 
sounding of signals; and one of them, called “ the anoint- 


‘ed for war,” who is said to have had the charge of ani- 


mating the army to action by an oration, may have 
been appointed to utter the cry of battle (Deut. xx,2). It 
was a mere shout (1 Sam. xvii, 20), or, as in later ages, 
Hallelujah! while the so-called mottoes of the central 
banners of the four great sides of the square of Judah, 
Reuben, Ephraim, and Dan were more likely the battle- 
songs which each of the fronts of the mighty army had 
sung on commencing the march or advancing’ to do bat- 
tle (Numb. x, 34, 35,36; Deut. vi,4). ‘These verses may 
have been sung even before the two books wherein they 
are now found were written, and indeed the sense of the 
text indicates a past tense. It was to these, we think, 
Jehoshaphat addressed himself when about to engage 
the Moabites: he ordered “ the singers before the Lord” 
to chant the response (2 Chron. xx, 21), “ Praise the Lord, 
for his mercy endureth forever.” With regard to the 
pass-word, the sign of mutual recognition occurs in Judg. 
vii, 18, when, after the men had blown their trumpets 
and shown light, they cried, “The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon”—a repetition of the very words over- 
heard by that chief while watching the hostile army. 
Before an engagement the Hebrew soldiers were 
spared fatigue as much as possible, and food was dis- 
tributed to them; their arms were enjoined to be in the 
best order, and they formed a line, as before described, 
of solid squares of hundreds, each square being ten deep, 
and as many in breadth, with sufficient intervals be- 
tween the files to allow of facility in the movements, 
the management of the arms, aud the passage to the 
front or rear of slingers and archers. These last occu- 
pied posts according to circumstances, on the flanks or 
in advance, but in the heat of battle were sheltered be- 
hind the squares of spearmen; the slingers were always 
stationed in the rear, until they were ordered forward 
to cover the front, impede a hostile approach, or com- 
mence an engagement, somewhat. in the manner of mod- 
ern skirmishers. Meantime the king, or his represent- 
ative, appeared clad in the sacred ornaments (""745 
WIP, hadrey kédesh, in our version rendered “the beauty 
of holiness,” Psa. cx, 3; 2 Chron. xx, 21), and proceeded 
to make the final dispositions for battle, in the middle 
of his chosen braves, and attended by priests, who, by 
their exhortations, animated the ranks within hearing, 
while the trumpets waited to sound the signal. It was 
now, with the enemy at hand, we may suppose, that the 
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slingers would be ordered to pass forward between the 
intervals of the line, and, opening their order, would let 
fly their stone or leaden missiles, until, by the gradual 
approach of the opposing fronts, they would be hemmed 
in and recalled to the rear, or ordered to take an appro- 
priate position. Then was the time when the trumpet- 
bearing priests received command to sound the charge, 
and when the shout of battle burst forth from the ranks. 
The signal being given, the heavy infantry would press 
forward under cover of their shields, with the M2", rô- 
mach, protruded directly upon the front of the enemy ; 
the rear ranks might then, when so armed, cast their 
darts, and the archers, behind them all, shoot high, so 
as to pitch their arrows over the lines before them into 
the dense masses of the enemy beyond. Ifthe opposing 
forces broke through the line, we may imagine a body of 
charioteers in reserve rushing from their post and charg- 
ing in among the disjointed ranks of the enemy before 
they could reconstruct their order; or, wheeling round 
a flank, fall upon the rear; or being encountered by a 
similar manceuvre, and perhaps repulsed, or rescued by 
Hebrew cavalry. The king, meanwhile, surrounded by 
his princes, posted close to the rear of his line of battle, 
and, in the middle of showered missiles, would watch the 
enemy and strive to remedy every disorder. Thus it 
was that several of the sovereigns of Judah were slain 
(2 Chron, xviii, 33; xxxv, 23), and that such an enor- 
mous waste of human life took place; for two hostile 
lines of masses, at least ten in depth, advancing under 
the confidence of breastplate and shield, when once en- 
gaged hand to hand, had difficulties of no ordinary nat- 
ure to retreat; because the hindermost ranks, not being 
exposed personally to the first slaughter, would not, and 
the foremost could not, fall back; neither could the 
commanders disengage the line without a certainty of 
being routed. The fate of the day was therefore no 
longer within the control of the chief, and nothing but 
obstinate valor was left to decide the victory. Hence, 
with the stubborn character of the Jews, battles fought 
among themselves were particularly sanguinary ; such, 
for example, as that in which Jeroboam, king of Israel, 
was defeated by Abijah of Judah (xiii, 3-17), wherein, 
if there be no error of copyists, there was a greater 
slaughter than in ten such battles as that of Leipsic, al- 
though on that occasion three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand combatants were engaged for three successive days, 
provided with all the implements of modern destruction 
in full activity. Under such circumstances defeat led 
to irretrievable confusion, and, where either party pos- 
sessed superiority in cavalry and chariots of war, it 
would be materially increased; but where the infantry 
alone had principally to pursue a broken enemy, that 
force, loaded with shields and preserving order, could 
overtake very few who chose to abandon their defensive 
armor, unless they were hemmed in by the locality. 
Sometimes a part of the army was posted in ambush, 
but this manceuvre was most commonly practiced against 
the garrisons of cities (Josh. viii, 12; Judg. xx, 38). In 
the case of Abraham (Gen. xiv, 15), when he led a small 
body of his own people, suddenly collected, and, falling 
upon the guard of the captives, released them, and re- 
covered the booty, it was a surprise, not an ambush; 
nor is it necessary to suppose that he fell in with the 
main army of the enemy. At a later period there is no 
doubt the Hebrews formed their armies, in imitation of 
the Romans, into more than one line of masses, and 
modelled their military institutions as near as possible 
upon the same system. 

Such were the instruments and the institutions of war 
which the Hebrew people, as well as the nations which 
surrounded them, appear to have adopted; but in the 
conquest of the Promised Land, as regarded their ene- 
mies, the Jaws of war prescribed to them were, for pur- 
poses which we cannot now fully appreciate, more se- 
vere than in other cases, All the nations of antiquity 
were cruel to the vanquished, perhaps the Romans most 
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of all: even the Egyptians, in the sculptures of their 
monuments, attest the same disposition—the males be- 
ing very generally slaughtered, and the women and chil- 
dren sold for slaves. With regard to the spoil, except 
in the special case just referred to, the Hebrews divided 
it in part with those who remained at home, and with 
the Levites, and a portion was set apart as an oblation 
to the Lord (Numb. xxxi, 50). This right of spoil and 
prey was a necessary consequence of military institu- 
tions where the army received no pay. bog, shalål, 
that is, the armor, clothes, money, and furniture, and 
nipa, malkôach, prey, consisting of the captives and 
live-stock, were collected into one general mass, and 
then distributed as stated above; or, in the time of the 
kings, were shared in great part by the crown, which 
then, no doubt, took care to subsist the army and grant 
military rewards. See ARMY. 

Ill. Military Preparations, Operations, and Results. 
— (In this section we follow Smith’s Dict. of the Bible.) 
Before entering on a war of aggression, the Hebrews 
sought for the divine sanction by consulting either the 
Urim and Thummim (Judg. i, 1; xx, 27, 28; 1 Sam. 
xiv, 37; xxiii, 2; xxviii, 6; xxx, 8) or some acknowl- 
edged prophet (1 Kings xxii,6; 2 Chron. xviii, 5). The 
heathens betook themselves to various kinds of divina- 
tion for the same purpose (Ezek. xxi, 21). Divine aid 
was further sought in actual warfare by bringing into 
the field the ark of the covenant, which was the sym- 
bol of Jehovah himself (1 Sam. iv, 4-18; xiv, 18); a 
custom which prevailed certainly down to David’s time 
(2 Sam. xi, 11; comp. Psa. Ixviii, 1, 24). During the 
wanderings in the wilderness the signal for warlike prep- 
arations was sounded by priests with the silver trump- 
ets of the sanctuary (Numb. x, 9; xxxi, 6). Formal 
proclamations of war were not interchanged between 
the belligerents; but occasionally messages either dep- 
recatory or defiant were sent, as in the cases of Jeph- 
thah and the Ammonites (Judg. xi, 12-27), Ben-hadad 
and Ahab (1 Kings xx, 2), and again Amaziah and Je- 
hoash (2 Kings xiv, 8). Before entering the enemy’s 
district, spies were sent to ascertain the character of the 
country and the preparations of its inhabitants for re- 
sistance (Numb. xiii, 17; Josh. ii, 1; Judg. vii, 10; 1 
Sam. xxvi, 4). When an engagement was imminent, 
a sacrifice was offered (1 Sam. vii, 9; xiii, 9), and an in- 
spiriting address delivered either by the commander (2 
Chron, xx, 20) or by a priest (Deut. xx, 2). Then fol- 
lowed the battle-signal, sounded forth from the silver 
trumpets as already described, to which the host respond- 
ed by shouting the war-cry (1 Sam. xvii, 52; Isa. xlii, 
13; Jer. 1,42; Ezek. xxi, 22; Amos i, 14). The com- 
bat often assumed the form of a number of hand-to-hand 
contests, depending on the qualities of the individual 
soldier rather than on the disposition of masses. Hence 
the high value attached to fleetness of foot and strength 
of arm (2 Sam. i, 23; ii, 18; 1 Chron. xii, 8). At the 
same time, various strategic devices were practiced, such 
as the ambuscade (Josh. viii, 2,12; Judg. xx, 36), sur- 
prise (vii, 16), or circumvention (2 Sam. v, 23). An- 
other mode of settling the dispute was by the selec- 
tion of champions (1 Sam. xvii; 2 Sam. ii, 14), who 
were spurred on to exertion by the offer of high reward 
(1 Sam. xvii, 25; xviii, 25; 2 Sam. xviii, 11; 1 Chron. 
xi,6). The contest having been decided, the conquer- 
ors were recalled from the pursuit by the sound of a 
trumpet (2 Sam. ii, 28; xviii, 16; xx, 22). 

The siege of a town or fortress was conducted in the 
following manner: A line of circumvallation (""X%, lit. 
an “enclosing” or “ besieging,” and hence applied to the 
wall by which the siege was effected) was drawn round 
the place (Ezek. iv,2; Mic. v, 1), constructed out of the 
trees found in the neighborhood (Deut. xx, 20), togeth- 
er with earth and any other materials at hand. This 
jine not only cut off the besieged from the surrounding 
country, but also served as a base of operations for the 
besiegers. The next step was to throw out from this 
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line one or more “ mounts” or “ banks” (nbn, Saal- 
schütz [ Archdol, ii, 504] understands this term of the 
scaling - ladder, comparing the cognate sullam [Gen. 
xxviii, 12], and giving the verb shuphåâh, which accom- 
panies soleldh, the sense of a “hurried advancing” of 
the ladder) in the direction of the city (2 Sam. xx, 15; 
2 Kings xix, 32; Isa. xxxvii, 33), which was gradually 
increased in height until it was about half as high as 
the city wall. On this mound or bank towers (p73. 
Some doubt exists as to the meaning of this term. The 
sense of “ turrets” assigned to it by Gesenius [ Thesaur. p. 
330] has been objected to on the greund that the word 
always appears in the singular number, and in connec- 
tion with the expression “ round about” the city. Hence 
the sense of “circumvallation” has been assigned to it 
by Michaelis, Keil [A rchdol. ii, 303], and others, It is 
difficult, however, in this case, to see any distinction 
between the terms dayék and matszér. The expression 
“round about” may refer to the custom of casting up 
banks at different points: the use of the singular in a 
collective sense forms a greater difficulty) were erected 
(2 Kings xxv, 1; Jer. lii,4; Ezek. iv,2; xvii, 17; xxi, 
22; xxvi, 8), whence the slingers and archers might 
attack with effect. Battering-rams (O72, Ezek. iv, 2; 
xxi, 22) were brought up to the walls by means of the 
bank, and scaling-ladders might also be placed on it. 
Undermining the walls, though practiced by the Assyr- 
ians (Layard, Nineveh, ii, 371), is not noticed in the Bi- 
ble: the reference to it in the Sept. and Vulg., in Jer. li, 
58, is not warranted by the original text. Sometimes, 
however, the walls were attacked near the foundation, 
either by individual warriors who protected themselves 
from above by their shields (Ezek. xxvi, 8), or by the 
further use of such a machine as the helepolis, referred 
to in 1 Macc. xiii, 43. This is described by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xxiii, 4, 10) as a combination of the testudo 
and the battering-ram, by means of which the besiegers 
broke through the lower part of the wall, and thus 
“leaped into the citv;” not from above, as the words 
prima facte imply, but from below. Burning the gates 
was another mode of obtaining ingress (Judg. ix, 52). 
The water-supply would naturally be cut off, if it 
were possible (Judith vii,7). The besieged, meanwhile, 
strengthened and repaired their fortifications (Isa. xxii. 
10), and repelled the enemy from the wall by missiles 
(2 Sam. xi, 24), by throwing over beams and heavy 
stones (Judg. ix, 53; 2 Sam. xi, 21; Josephus, War, v, 
3, 3; 6, 3), by pouring down boiling oil (ibid. iii, 7, 
28), or, lastly, by erecting fixed engines for the propul- 
sion of stones and arrows (2 Chron, xxvi, 15). See Ex- 
GINE. Sallies were also made for the purpose of burn- 
ing the besiegers’ works (1 Macc. vi, 31; War, v, 11, 4), 
and driving them away from the neighborhood. The 
foregoing operations receive a large amount of illustra- 
tion from the representations of such scenes on the As- 
syrian slabs. We there see the “bank” thrown up in 
the form of an inclined plane, with the battering-ram 
hauled up on it assaulting the walls; movable tow- 
ers of considerable elevation brought up, whence the 
warriors discharge their arrows into the city; the walls 
undermined, or attempts made to destroy them by pick- 
ing to pieces the lower courses; the defenders actively 
engaged in archery, and averting the force of the bat- 
tering-ram by chains and ropes; the scaling-ladders at 
length brougbt, and the conflict become hand-to-hand 
(Lavard, Nineveh, ii, 366-374). See BATTERING-RAM; 
LEVER, 

The treatment of the conquered was extremely severe 
in ancient times. The leaders of the host were put to 
death (Josh. x, 26; Judg. vii, 25), with the occasional 
indignity of decapitation after death (1 Sam. xvii, 51; 
2 Macc. xv, 30; Josephus, War, i, 17, 2). The bodies 
of the soldiers killed in action were plundered (1 Sam. 
xxxi, 8; 2 Macc. viii, 27); the survivors were either 
killed in some savage manner (Judg. ix, 45; 2 Sam. xii, 
31; 2 Chron. xxv, 12), mutilated (Judg. i, 6; 1 Sam. xi, 
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2), or carried into captivity (Numb. xxxi, 26; Deut. xx, 
14). Women and children were occasionally put to 
death with the greatest barbarity (2 Kings viii, 12; xv, 
16; Isa. xiii, 16, 18; Hos. x, 14; xiii, 16; Amos i, 13; 
Nah. iii, 10; 2 Macc. v, 13); but it was more usual to 
retain the maidens as concubines or servants (Judg. v, 
30; 2 Kings v,2). Sometimes the bulk of the popula- 
tion of the conquered country was removed to a distant 
locality, as in the case of the Israelites when subdued 
by the Assyrians (xvii, 6), and of the Jews by the Baby- 
lonians (xxiv, 14; xxv,11). In addition to these meas- 
ures, the towns were destroyed (Judg. ix, 45; 2 Kings 
iti, 25; 1 Macc. v, 28, 51; x, 84), the idols and shrines 
were carried off (Isa. xlvi, 1,2), or destroyed (1 Macc. v, 
68; x, 84); the fruit-trees were cut down, and the fields 
spoiled by overspreading them with stones (2 Kings iii, 
19, 25); and the horses were lamed (2 Sam. viii, 4; 
Josh. xi, 6, 9). If the war was carried on simply for 
the purpose of plunder or supremacy, these extreme 
measures would hardly be carried into execution; the 
conqueror would restrict himself to rifling the treasuries 
(1 Kings xiv, 26; 2 Kings xiv, 14; xxiv, 13), or levy- 
ing contributions (xviii, 14). See CAPTIVE. 

The Mosaic law, however, mitigated to a certain ex- 
tent the severity of the ancient usages towards the van- 
quished. With the exception of the Canaanites, who 
were delivered over to the ban of extermination by the 
express command of God, it was forbidden to the Is- 
raelites to put to death any others than males bearing 
arms; the women and children were to be kept alive 
(Deut. xx, 13,14). In a similar spirit of humanity the 
Jews were prohibited from felling fruit-trees for the 
purpose of making siege-works (ver. 19). The law fur- 
ther restricted the power of the conqueror over females, 
and secured to them humane treatment (xxi, 10-14). 
The majority of the savage acts recorded as having 
been practiced by the Jews were either in retaliation 
for some gross provocation, as instanced in the cases of 
Adoni-bezek (Judg. i, 6,7), and of David’s treatment 
of the Ammonites (2 Sam. x, 2-4; xii, 31; 1 Chron. 
xx, 3); or else they were done by lawless usurpers, 
as in Menahem’s treatment of the women of Tiphsah 
(2 Kings xv, 16; comp. Judg. ix, 45). The Jewish 
kings generally appear to have obtained credit for 
clemency (1 Kings xx, 31; comp. 2 Kings vi, 20-23; 
Isa. xvi, 5). 

The conquerors celebrated their success by the erec- 
tion of monumental stones (1 Sam. vii, 12; 2 Sam. viii, 
13, where, instead of “gat him a name,” we should read 
“set up a memorial”), by hanging up trophies in their 
public buildings (1 Sam. xxi, 9; xxxi, 10; 2 Kings xi, 
10), and by triumphal songs and dances, in which the 
whole population took part (Exod. xv, 1-21; Judg.v; 1 
Sam. xviii, 6-8; 2 Sam. xxii; Judith xvi, 2-17; 1 Macc. 
iv, 24). The death of a hero was commemorated by a 
dirge (2 Sam. i, 17-27; 2 Chron. xxxv, 25), or by a na- 
tional mourning (2 Sam. iii, 31). The fallen warriors 
were duly buried (1 Kings xi, 15), their arms being de- 
posited in the grave beside them (Ezek. xxxii, 27), while 
the enemies’ corpses were exposed to the beasts of prey 
(L Sam. xvii, 44; Jer. xxv, 33). The Israelites were 
directed to undergo the purification imposed on those 
who had touched a corpse, before they entered the pre- 
cincts of the camp or the sanctuary (Numb, xxxi, 19). 
See Figur. 

IV. Moral Principles Involved.—We may distinguish 
two kinds of wars among the Hebrews. Some were of 
obligation, being expressly commanded by the Lord; 
others were free and voluntary. The first were such as 
those against the Amalekites, and the intrusive and 
wicked Canaanites, nations devoted to an anathema. 
The others were to avenge injuries, insults, or offences 
against the nation. Such was that against the city of 
Gibeah, and against the tribe of Benjamin; and such 
was that of David against the Ammonites, whose king 
had insulted his ambassadors, Or they were to main- 
<ain and defend their allies, as that of Joshua against 
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the kings of the Canaanites, to protect Gibeon. In fact, 
the laws of Moses suppose that Israel might make war, 
and oppose enemies. 

As to details, the laws of war among the Hebrews, 
as we have seen, permitted severities in the treatment 
of the conquered such as we should not now approve. 
Probably in practice limitations were put upon the ab- 
stract rights of conquerors among the Jews just as 
among Christian nations. This is not invalidated by 
severities such as those of Gideon towards the kings 
who had enslaved Israel (Judg. vii, 25; viii, 18-21); or 
of David cutting off and carrying away the head of the 
Philistine champion (1 Sam. xvii, 54); nor by such ex- 
ceptional dealings as those with the Midianites, who 
had made themselves almost as obnoxious to punish- 
ment as the devoted Canaanites (Numb. xxxi). The 
same may be said of the fearful threatening in Psa. 
cxxxvii, 8,9; but, as a matter of practice, contrast the 
cruelty of putting out eyes by the Philistines, the Am- 
monites, and the Chaldeans (Judg. xvi, 21; 1 Sam. xi, 
2; 2 Kings xxv,7). The treatment of the men of Suc- 
coth and Penuel by Gideon, of the Ephraimites by 
Jephthah, and of the men of Jabesh-gilead by the as- 
sembled Israelites (Judg. viii, 4-7 ; xii, 1-6; xxi, 8-12), 
are unmistakably punishments of extraordinary sever- 
ity on account of aggravated acts of treason against 
Jehovah. ‘The treatment of ten thousand Edomites by 
Amaziah is a parallel on the part of one whose princi- 
ples and practice ought to have been better (2 Chron. 
xxv, 12). On the other hand, it should be borne in 
mind that these were not usages of Judaism as such, 
nor peculiar to the Hebrews; but manifestations of the 
common spirit of the age and region, which the Mosaic 
law did all it could, as we have seen, to soften and les- 
sen. Nor should we try a distant æra by the rules of 
modern humanity which is the offshoot of Christianity. 
See MosalsM. 

It has been questioned whether wars are, under any 
circumstances, justifiable from Jewish example. While 
it is certain that the practice of offensive wars cannot 
be defended by reference to sacred history, it is equally 
clear, if wars must be, that they can only be consistent 
with the light of that dispensation which breathes for- 
giveness and forbearance on the clear and obvious 
ground of necessity and self-defence. When the prin- 
ciples of the Bible shall have illuminated the minds of 
all nations, wars shall cease from the ends of the earth, 
and all men will give glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace and good-will will universally prevail 
(Psa. xlvi, 9; Ixxvi,3; Isa. ii, 4; Ezek. xxxix,9; Luke 
ii, 14). See PEACE. 

WAR, CuristIANn Views oF. I. History of Opinion, 
—The question whether war is allowable to Christians 
divides itself into two, which are intimately related to 
each other: (a) Is it right for a Christian government 
to carry on war? and (6) is a Christian subject obliged 
to serve as a soldier? Christianity always breathes the 
spirit of peace among individuals and nations, and like- 
wise the spirit of freedom and personal respect, yet nev- 
er by command does it do away with either slavery or 
war, nor does it forbid civil government using the sword. 
The objections of early Christians to serve in war were 
based principally upon the text “ Whosoever sheddeth 
blood,” etc. But there were also other reasons. ‘The 
early Christians did not feel obligated to serve a gov- 
ernment that constantly persecuted them, and they also 
dreaded the idolatry connected with the service of war. 
Tertullian forbids serving as a common soldier, although 
such were not so imperatively required to engage in 
idolatry as were those of higher rank; yet it was suffi- 
cient for Tertullian to know that the Roman ensigns 
bore images and pictures of idols (see Tertull. De 
Idololatria, c. xix; De Corona Militis, c. xi; Apol. 
c. Xlii; Ad Scapulam, c. iv). Notwithstanding these 
objections, a great many Christians served as soldiers. 
The conversion of Constantine and the exchange of the 
idol standards for the banner of the Cross laid every 
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Christian under obligations to serve as a soldier; the 
interests of the Church and State having now become 
common. 

Augustine speaks of himself as holding no conscien- 
tious scruples concerning Christians serving as soldiers 
(Ep. 138, ad Marcellinum, xii). The opinions of the 
early Christians do not entirely disapprove military 
service except in reference to the clergy. The opinion 
of Origen is now limited to the clergy (Cont. Celsum, vii, 
73,74). In the Romish Church the clergy assume the 
same attitude that the earlier Christians held, namely, 
that the services of the sanctuary forbid the shedding 
of blood; yet they hold that the more closely Church 
and State are united, the more justifiable is war. Re- 
ferring, also, to the Old Test. and to the Church fa- 
thers, they make the following distinctions: (1) prose- 
cution of war in itself is no sin; (2) the clergy are not 
personally to handle the sword, although they may in- 
cite others to du so, ‘This was the doctrine of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and has continued, to a great extent, the doc- 
trine of the Romish Church to-day (Richter, iv, § 94, 
note 12), 

Yet the oft-repeated threatenings and rebukes in early 
Christian documents (Apost. Cun. Ixxxii, c. 4, 23, qu. 
8; Conc. Tolet. iv, c. 45, ann. 633; Conc. Meldense, c. 
37, ann. 845; c. 2, x; c. 25, x, 5, 39) indicate that the 
warlike inclinations of many of the clergy transgressed 
one of the above rules. Athanasius already lamented 
that bishops engaged in war. There were three causes 
that produced this spirit: (a) zealotism, which was anx- 
ious to exterminate heretics; (6) self-defence in case of 
necessity; (c) the feudal system (see Ziegler, Zudn- 
ohßuMov Ecclesiasticum [Wittenberg, 1672]). In the 
time of Chrysostom the monks travelled in large com- 
panies from place to place with imperial authority to 
exterminate heathenism; and that which had a rough 
unsystematic commencement became very effectually 
systematized in after-ages, During the crusades bish- 
ops became renowned as military men (Raumer, Hohen- 
stuufen, ch.i); and these holy wars were carried on by 
the Church to such an extent that it became part, so to 
speak, of the Church itself, in the form of the different 
orders of knights. This warlike spirit became so com- 
mon among the clergy that whenever anything was to 
be gained, they were ever ready for war. 

The question as to whether individuals are obligated 
to serve as soldiers depends largely upon the govern- 
ment of the country in which they live. So far as the 
Evangelical Church is concerned in the question wheth- 
er war is allowable to Christians, we have sufficient 
proof that the Reformers believed it to be right for 
‘Christians to use the sword. The Augsburg Confession 
refers to this subject in art. 16 (“Docent quod Chris- 
tianis liceat jure belare”). Only a few small sects are 
opposed to Christians engaging in war. The evangel- 
ical doctrine has generally been on the affirmative side 
of the question (see Reinhard, Moral. § 244, 302; Au- 
mon, Handb. d. christl. Sittenlehre, § 181, Harless, Christl. 
Ethik, p. 250). Schleiermacher (Die christl. Sitte, p. 273) 
contends that every individual is bound to obedience 
when a call to war is made; so also Hegel, “ The agita- 
tion of war purifies a nation” (Rechtsphilos. p. 324). The 
Evangelical Church at large has no ban against clergy 
serving in war.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. viii, 81 sq. 

II, Dogmatic View.—These modern opinions in de- 
fence of warfare, however, have evidently grown out of 
a desire to conciliate the civil power, and are clearly 
opposed to the ancient Christian doctrine and to the 
whole spirit of the Gospel, as well as to specific precepts 
in the New Test. (Matt. v, 39; Rom. xii, 17-21. etc.). 
The appeal to a few passages is futile against this (e. g. 
Luke xxii, 26; comp. Matt. xxvi, 52. Rom. xiii, 4 re- 
fers only to magisterial or municipal justice). The lame 
effurt to avoid the force especially of Christ’s command 
may be strikingly seen in Stier’s inconclusive argument 
(Words of the Lord Jesus [ Amer. ed.], i, 74), who con- 
tends that because they live in an evil world Christians 
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are justified in resorting to arms; as if two wrongs 
made one right! Doubtless all men have a natural and 
even a political right to take up arms in a just cause; 
but as Christians they are required to hold these rights 
in abevance, and trust to the divine protection. Wheth- 
er in absolute self-defence they may not exert physical 
force, even to the extent of homicide, may, indeed, be 
lett an open question; but warfare, as usually carried on 
by nations, scarcely ever comes under this extreme cat- 
egory. On the other hand, no humane, much less god- 
ly man, can look abroad at the diabolism of war, as sys- 
tematically practiced in ancient or modern times, with- 
out the most intense horror and deprecation. That he 
should deliberately enter upon such a course of action, 


of human life and property, but also the ruin and mis- 
ery of helpless and innocent families, cannot for a mo- 
ment be reconciled with the impulses of philanthropy, 
much less with the principles of Christianity, which 
teach universal love and beneficence. To justify such 
conduct from considerations of personal, local, or tem- 
porary advantage, or even of national gain and ad- 
vancement, is clearly to adopt the damnable doctrine 
i that “we may do evil in order that good may come” 
(Rom. iii, 8). Least of all can a Christian consistently 
adopt warfare as a professiou, and hold himself subject 
| 





to even his qountry’s call in any cause, without the priv- 
lege of deciding for himself the justice of the quarrel. 

Casuists have usually relieved the Christian con- 
science in such cases by throwing the responsibility of 
war upon “the powers that be,” i. e. the civil or mili- 
tary authorities; in other words, the government itself. 
But such a course of reasoning would excuse the Chris- 
tian in committing any enormity, even idolatry, at the 
dictation of secular or political rulers. The will of a 
majority under democratic or republican government 
makes no essential difference in this responsibility. 
Each man must act for himself in the fear of God in 
moral cases. 

III. Schemes for the Abolition of War.—The inven- 
tion of gunpowder and recent improvements in artil- 
lery, while they have greatly shortened the periods of 
warfare, have immensely increased its destructiveness, 
Hence victory now usually depends rather upon num- 
bers, equipment, and strategic skill than upon personal 
bravery. At the same time, arbitration has more fre- 
quently been resorted to, in settlement of national dis- 
putes, instead of the sword. Still the history of the 
present century, and the “armed neutralitv” of the na- 
tions, especially of Europe at the present time, do not 
favor the hope that war will soon be abandoned in 
such cases. On this continent likewise, and within the 
existing generation, we have had fearful evidence of 
the liability to this dernier ressort. The methods by 
which philanthropists and statesmen have proposed to. 
supersede the necessity of a recourse to arms in modern 
times are chiefly two, aside from the usual efforts of 
diplomatic correspondence and the intervention of ar- 
bitrament. 

1. Peace Congresses.—These are conventions of rep- 
resentatives from allied or interested nations, to which 
have been referred, or which have voluntarily assumed, 
the discussion and adjustment of difficulties between 
particular states. Aun account of them may be found 
at length in a recent work (Amos, Political und Legal 
Remedies for War [N. Y. 1880]), from which it does not 
appear that this method has been particularly success- 
ful in preventing the occurrence of war. It is to be 
hoped, however, that, as the principles of international 
law extend and are more generally recognised, this 
means of averting collisions between contiguous as well 
as remote nations may become more efficacious. 

2. Peace Socteties.—These are purely voluntary asso- 
ciations, which labor in moral and social lines to pro- 
mote harmony and fraternity among the peoples of the 
earth, especially in civilized lands, and thus aim pri- 
vatcly and gradually to extinguish the spirit of ani- 
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mosity and contest. The exciting scenes of “the East- 
ern question,” the Franco-German struggle in Eu- 
rope, and the rebellion in this country have greatly 
retarded the success of this movement. Nevertheless, 
organizations of this kind have been in operation for 
many years in Great Britain, and others in the United 
States, which are securely but slowly laying the foun- 
dation for a future reform on this subject. As in the 
case of the temperance movement, the passions and hab- 
its of mankind are in the opposite direction, and hence 
the effort must be protracted and even precarious, 
But the enlarged views of modern statesmanship, to- 
gether with the increasing ties that bind nations to- 
gether, must continue to supplement the moral argu- 
ments advanced in favor of the abolition of war, so that 


we may anticipate an eventual millennium in this as 


well as in the general diffusion of the Gospel. 


‘War (or Woer), in Norse mythology, is the god- 


dess of connubial love and fidelity, and the avenger of 
conjugal unfaith fulness, 
Wara. See Vara. 


Waranda, in Norse mythology, is one of the three 
Destinies, who sit at the well of Urdar and control the 


fate and destiny of the world. 


Warburton, WILuiam, D.D., an eminent English 


prelate, was born at Newark-upon-Trent, Dec. 24, 1698. 
His father was attorney and town-clerk at Newark, and 
young William was designed for the law. He received 
the usual grammar-school education at Oakham and 


his own native village, and in 1715 was placed in the 
office of an attorney at East Markham, in Nottingham- 


shire, where he remained until April, 1719. He then 


commenced the practice of law; but his literary tastes 
prevented his success in that profession, and he aban- 
doned it for the ministry. He was ordained deacon by 


Dawes, archbishop of York, in 1723; ordained priest by 


Gibson, bishop of London, in 1726, and appointed vicar 
of Gryesley, Nottinghamshire; became rector of Brant- 
Broughton, Lincolnshire, in 1728; preacher to the society: 


of Lincoln’s Inn in 1746; prebendary of Gloucester in 
1753 ; king’s chaplain in ordinary in 1754; prebendary of 
Durham in 1755; dean of Bristol in 1757; bishop of 


Gloucester in 1760; and died there June 7, 1779. In 1739- 
40 he published a series of letters, in The Works of the 


Learned, in defence of the orthodoxy of Pope’s Essay 
on Man, which gained him the life-long friendship of 
the poet; and on the death of Pope, in 1844, it was 


found that he had bequeathed to Warburton half of his 


library, and the profits arising from the publication of all 


his works not otherwise disposed of. But the most im- 


portant service rendered him by Pope was his intro- 
duction to the house of Ralph Allen, Esq., of Prior Park, 
near Bath. This led to his marriage, in 1745, with 
Allen’s niece, Miss Gertrude Tucker, in whose right, on 
the death of Allen, in 1764, he became proprietor of 
Prior Park. Among his other literary writings are, 
Miscellaneous Translations in Prose and Verse (1723): 
—An Inquiry into the Causes of Prodigies and Miracles 
(1727) :—Alliance between Church and State (1736) :— 
Divine Legation of Moses (1738-41) ; this is his greatest 
work: — an edition of Shakespeare (1747) :— Julian 
(1750) :—an edition of Pope’s Works (1751) :—and The 
Doctrine of Grace (1762). Warburton’s Works were pub- 
lished by his friend bishop Hurd, in 7 vols. 4to, in 1788, 
and a subsequent edition with a Memoir in 1794. In 
1809 appeared a volume of Letters, and in 1841 another 
volume, entitled Literary Remains of Bishop Warbur- 
wun. See Watson, Life of Warburton (1863). 


Warburtonian Lecture, a lecture founded by 
bishop Warburton (q. v.), to prove the truth of revealed 
religion in general, and the Christian in particular, from 
the completion of the prophecies in the Old and New 
Tests. which relate to the Christian Church, especially 
the apostasy of papal Rome. Courses of lectures on 
this foundation have been delivered by Halifax, Hurd, 
Bagot, Apthorp, and many others. 
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Wardlaw, John Smith, D.D., an English Con- 
gregational missionary, was born at Glasgow, July 25, 
1813. He early dedicated himself to the Lord, and com- 
menced preparation for his great work. Mr. Wardlaw 
had every advantage for mental and spiritual culture. 
He graduated with honor at Glasgow University and 
Theological Academy, and at once decided to give his 
life to missionary work. He was ordained as a mission- 
ary July 14, 184). end sailed for India under the auspices 
of the London Missionary Society, arriving at Madras 
in September, 1841. He at once took an efficient part 
in carrying out the objects of the mission—teaching, 
preaching, itinerating, and superintending the printing- 
press. He translated the Scriptures into the Telugu 
language, and was able to send thousands of copies of 
the New Test. into the mission fields, In 1855 Dr. 
Wardlaw visited Vizagapatam, and in 1859 also visited 
Calcutta and the missions on the coast. He died Oct, 
13, 1872. “Dr. Wardlaw was a laborious and faithful 
student, exact, thorough, with great analytical power,” 
and the ability to express with clearness his conclusions, 
He was a man of broad sympathies, unselfish in friend- 
ship, with a character transparent and spotless, and 
with an “exhaustless patience and charity.” See 
(Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1873, p. 365. 


Wardlaw, Ralph, D.D., an eminent Scotch Con- 
gregational divine, was born in Dalkeith, Dec. 22, 1779, 
Though bred in the principles of the Secession Church, 
he resolved to join himself to the Congregational party ; 
and was in 1803 ordained and installed pastor of the 
chapel in Albion Street, Glasgow, but subsequently re- 
moved to a larger church in George Street. In 1811 he 
was appointed professor of theology in the Seminary of 
the Congregational Church of Scotland, which position 
he occupied, in connection with his pastorate, until his 
death, Dec. 17, 1853. He acquired a high reputation as 
a theologian. His life was a very laborious and ear- 
nest one. Besides discharging faithfully and’ ably the 
duties of the pulpit and the professor’s chair, he was a 
voluminous author; often involved in theological con- 
troversy, and a prominent actor in the public, religious, 
and philanthropic movements of the day. His intellect 
was acute, his understanding sound, and his style re- 
markable for its perspicacity, vigor, and grace. The 
most important of Dr. Wardlaw’s works are, Discourses 
on the Socinian Controversy :—Lectures on Ecclesiastes 
(2 vols.) :— Essays on Assurance of Faith, and on the 
Extent of the Atonement and Universal Pardon :—Dis- 
courses on the Sabbath :—Christian Ethics :— Discourses 
on the Nature and Extent of the Atonement of Christ :— 
The Life of Joseph and the Last Yeurs of Jacob :—Con- 
gregationul Independency :—On Miracles :—and Lectu res 
uguinst Religious Establishments. Hislife and correspond- 
ence were published by Dr. Alexander in 1856. See Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. A uthors, s. v. (W. P.S.) 


Wardlaw, Thomas Delacey, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister, was born at Warrenpoint, County Down, 
Ireland, Nov. 1, 1826, where he received his preparatory 
education. He graduated from Belfast College in 1844; 
and soon after went to Quebec, Canada, and from thence 
to the United States in 1846, when he entered Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, from which he graduated in 
1849. Immediately on leaving the seminary, he began 
to preach as a stated supply at Port Carbon, Pa.; but 
subsequently, having accepted a call, was ordained and 
installed pastor. After two years’ service, he was re- 
leased to take charge of the Church at Paris, Ky., where 
he was installed; after a service of six years he was 
called to Clarksville, Tenn., where he continued nine 
years. After this he removed to Shelbyville, where 
he continued to reside until his death, Aug. 29, 1879, 
He became principal of a Young Ladies’ Seminary in 
that place, at the same time supplying the neighboring 
churches of Petersburg and Bethlehem. He was a man of 
superior scholarship and extensive literary culture. See 
Necrological Rep. Princeton Sem. A lumni, 1880. (W. P. S.) 
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Ware, Henry, Sr., D.D., a Unitarian clergyman, 
was born at Sherburne, Mass., April 1, 1764. He grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1785, and studied theology 
under Rev. Timothy Hilliard for a year and a half fol- 
lowing. He became pastor of the First Congregational 
Church at Hingham in 1787, and labored there until 
1805, when he was chosen Hollis professor of divinity at 
Harvard College. This election was the occasion uf a 
sharp controversy between the Unitarians and the Trin- 
itarian Congregationalists, which resulted in the separa- 
tion of the two parties as distinct bodies of Christians. 
He held his chair in the college until 1816, when, on the 
organization of the Harvard Divinity School, he became 
professor of systematic theology and the evidences of 
Christianity, which office he held until 1840, when he 
was compelled to resign on account of the loss of his 
evesight. He died at Cambridge, June 12,1845. Dr. 
Ware published, Letters to Trinitartans qnd Calvinists 
(Camb. 1820), in reply to Dr. Wood’s Letters to Unitari- 
ans :— Answer to Dr. Wood’s Reply (1822) :—Postscript 
to the Answer to Dr. Wood’s Reply (1823) :—An Inquiry 
into the Foundation, Evidences, and Truths of Religion 
(1842, 2 vols.) :—and numerous Sermons. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, viii, 199. 


Ware, Henry, Jr., D.D., a Unitarian clergyman, 
eldest son of the preceding, was born at Hingham, Mass., 
April 21, 1794. He was educated at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and at Harvard College, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1812. During the next two years he taught in 
the academy at Exeter, N. H., spending much of his 
leisure time in the study of theology; and during the 
latter part of this period he conducted the public services 
of a Unitarian society in Exeter by performing the de- 
votional part of the service and reading a printed ser- 
mon. In 1814 he returned to Cambridge to study the- 
vlogy as a resident graduate of the university, and was 
appointed sub-librarian of the college, which office he 
held one’ year. He was called to the pastorate of the 
Second Church in Boston, and was ordained and install- 
ed Jan. 1,1817. In this relation he remained until the 
autumn of 1830. In 1819 he became editor of the Chris- 
tian Disciple, and remained in that office until 1822. 
On account of declining health Mr. Ware desired to re- 
sign his charge in 1829; but his Church and congrega- 
tion, not willing to lose his services, chose as colleague 
pastor Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, upon whom should 
devolve the burden of the active pastoral labor. In Oc- 
tober, 1830, Mr. Ware removed to Cambridge to enter 
upon the duties of professor of pulpit eloquence and the 
pastoral care, to which he had lately been elected. In 
1842, on account of feeble health, he resigned his pro- 
fessorship and removed to Framingham, where he died, 
Sept. 22, 1843. Among his published works are the fol- 
lowing: Discourses on the Offices and Character of Jesus 
Christ (1825) :— Sermons on Small Sins (1827) :—On the 
Formation of the Christian Character (1831) :—The Life 
of the Saviour (1832) :—several single Sermuns, Essays, 
and Poems :—and Memoirs of Oberlin, Nouh Worcester, 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, Nathan Parker, and others. See 
his Select Writings, by Rev. Chandler Robbins (Bost. 
1846-47, 4 vols.); Ware [John], Memoir of Rev. Henry 
Wure, Jr., D.D. (ibid. 1846, 2 vols.) ; Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, viii, 472 sq. 


Warham, Wiruiam, D.D., LL.D., an eminent Eng- 
lish prelate, was born at Okeley, in Hampshire, about 
1450. He was educated at Winchester School and at 
New College, Oxford, of which he became a fellow in 
1475. He remained at Oxford until 1488, having in 
the meantime taken holy orders, and then, it is believed, 
was collated to some living in the Church. Shortly af- 
ter this, he is found practicing as an advocate in the 
Court of Arches, and acting as principal or moderator 
of the Civil Law School of the parish of St. Edward's, 
Oxford. Iu 1493 he was sent by Henry VII as a joint 
envoy to the duchess of Burgundy, to complain of her 
countenance to the pretender Perkin Warbeck. He was 
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master of the rolls from 1494 to 1502; joint envoy to 
Maximilian of Burgundy in 1501-2; became keeper of 
the great seal Aug. 11, 1502; lord chancellor, Jan. 1, 1503; 
bishop of London in 1503; archbishop of Canterbury, 
March 9, 1504; and chancellor of Oxford University 
soon after. He was an intimate friend of Erasmus; a 
rival of Fox, bishop of Winchester; and, later, a rival 
of cardinal Wolsey, with whom he had many conten- 
tions concerning jurisdiction, He opposed the marriage 
of Catharine of Aragon with Henry VIII, but officiated — 
at the ceremony in June, 1509; and resigned the great 
seal to Wolsey, Dec. 22,1515. During his latter years 
he drew some discredit upon himself by his connection 
with the affair of the Maid of Kent, to whose preten- ` 
sions he lent some support. He died at St. Stephen’s, 
near Canterbury, Aug. 23, 1532, 


Warner, Aaron, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Northampton, Mass., Oct. 20, 1794. After 
graduating from Williams College in 1815, he entered 
Andover Theological Seminary, from which he gradu- 
ated four vears afterwards. He was city missionary in 
Charleston, S. C., from 1819 to 1822, and part of the 
time was acting pastor of the Circular Church in that 
city. At Salem, Mass., he was ordained as an evangel- 
ist, Sept. 25, 1823; and a year after he was installed 
pastor of the Second Church in Medford,which he served 
until 1832. From February, 1835, to November, 1843, 
he was professor of sacred rhetoric in the Gilmanton 
Theological Seminary. In January of the following 
year he was made professor of rhetoric and oratory and 
English literature in Amherst College, retaining this 
position until 1853; after which, and until his death, 
May 14, 1876, he resided in Amherst without charge. 
Dr. Warner was a corporate member of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions from 1838, 
See Cong. Quarterly, 1877, p. 427. 

Warner, Ferdinando, LL.D., an English clergy- 
man and voluminous writer, was born in 1703. He 
studied some time at Jesus College, Cambridge, but is 
not recorded among its graduates; became vicar of 
Ronde, Wiltshire, in 1730; rector of St. Michael Queen- 
hithe, London, in 1746; and, in addition, rector of Barnes, 
in Surrey, in 1758. He died of gout about 1767. Among 
his published works are the following: System of Divin- 
tty and Morality (Lond. 1750) :—Rational Defence of the 
English Reformation (1752):— An Illustration of the 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sac- 
raments (1754) :— Ecclesiastical History of England from 
the Earliest Accounts to the Eighteenth Century (1756- 
57):— Memoirs of the Life of Sir Thomas More (1758) : 
—The History of Ireland (1763):—and History of the 


` Rebellion and Civil War in Ireland from 1641 to 1660 


(1767). 

Water (5"°%, wp), universally one of the chief 
necessaries of life. No one can read far in the Sacred 
Scriptures without being reminded of the vast impor- 
tance of water to the Hebrews in Palestine, and, indeed, 
in every country to which their history introduces us; 
but more particularly in the deserts in which they wan- 
dered on leaving Egypt, as well as those into which 
they before or afterwards sent their flocks for pasture. 

I, Supply.—In our temperate climate, surrounded as 
we are with perpetual verdure and never-failing streams, 
we can scarcely conceive the value of water in Palestine 
and other regions of the East. During summer and 
autumn, when the small streams are dried up through 
want of rain, the inhabitants are entirely dependent 
upon the water derived from wells, or preserved in cis- 
terns or reservoirs, which sometimes becomes unpleasant, 
See CisteRN. Hence the water of running streams and 
fountains, as opposed to that of stagnant cisterns, pools, 
or marshes, is called living water (Gen. xxvi, 19; Zech. 
xiv, 8; John iv, 10,11; vii, 38; Rev. vii, 17). See Poor 
Water is commonly drawn out of the wells or cisterns by 
females, and carried, upon the shoulder or head, in large 
leathern or earthen vessels (Gen. xxiv, 45). See WELL. 
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In the hot countries of the East, the assuaging of 
thirst is one of the most delightful sensations that can 
be felt (Psa. cxliii,6; Prov. xxv, 25) ; and every atten- 
tion which humanity and hospitality can suggest is 
paid to furnish travellers with water; and public reser- 
voirs or pools are opened in several parts of Egypt 
and Arabia (Matt. x, 42). See Fountain. Water was 
sometimes paid for, and is now occasionally in the East 
(Numb. xx, 17,19; Lam.v,4). See DRAWER OF WATER. 

II. Peculiar Usages.— Among the optical illusions 
which the deserts of the East have furnished is the mi- 
rage. ‘This phenomenon of “ waters that fail,” or “are 
not sure,” was called by the Hebrews sharaé, i. e. heat, 
and is rendered “the parched ground” (Isa. xxxv, 7); 
properly, “And the mirage shall become a pool,” i. e. 
the desert which presents the appearance of a lake shall 
be changed into real water. See MIRAGE. 

Throughout the East it is customary to irrigate their 
fields and gardens by means of small canals or rivulets, 
which distribute the water in every direction (Psa. i, 3). 
Allusion is probably made to this custom in Ezek. xxxi, 
3,4. Sometimes the channels are bordered with stone, 
and accompanied with troughs; at other times they are 
mere ridges of earth, to regulate the flow (Prov. xxi, 1). 
Thus, in Deut. xi, 10, it is said the land of Canaan is 
not like Egypt, “where thou sowest thy seed, and wa- 
terest it with thy foot.” Palestine is a country which 
has rains, plentiful dews, springs, rivulets, and brooks, 
which supply the earth with the moisture necessary to 
its fruitfulness; whereas Egypt has no river but the 
Nile; and, as it seldom rains, the lands which are not 
within reach of the inundation continue parched and 
barren (see Hackett, /dlustr. of Script. p. 151 sq.). See 
IRRIGATION. 

Ill. Metaphorical and Symbolical Phrases. — Water 
sometimes signifies literally the element of water (Gen. 
i, 10), and occasionally its parallel in tears (Jer. ix, 1, 
7); hence, figuratively, trouble (Psa. lvi, 1) and mis- 
fortune (Lam. iii, 54; Psa. lxix, 1; exvii, 16; cxxiv, 
4,5). Water is put for children or posterity (Numb. 
xxiv, 7; Isa. xlviii,1); for the clouds (Psa. civ, 3); for 
the ordinances of the Gospel (Isa. xii, 3; xxxv, 6, 7; 
Iv, 1; John vii, 37, 38). “Stolen waters” denote unlaw- 
ful pleasures with strange women (Prov. ix, 17). The 
Israelites are reproached with having forsaken the 
fountain of living water to quench their thirst at broken 
cisterns (Jer. ii, 13); that is, with having quitted the 
worship of the all-sufficient God for the worship of vain 
and senseless idols, 

Water is used in the sense of purification, as the 


A Watered Garden, 
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“washing away of sin.” See Baptism. When clear, 
cool, and pleasant, it is the symbol of great good; and, 
when muddy and thick, it denotes disease and affliction 
(as above). Hence, the torments of wicked men after 
this life were by the ancients represented under the 
symbol of a lake whose waters were full of mud and 
filth (Isa. Ivii, 20). 

Many waters, on account of their noise, number, dis- 
order, and the confusion of the waves, are the symbols 
of peoples, multitudes, nations, and tongues (Rev. xvii, 
15; Jer. xlvii, 2); waters signifying an army or multi- 
tude (Isa. xvii, 12, 13). 

As in Scripture bread is put for all sorts of food or 
solid nourishment, so water is used for all sorts of drink. 
The Moabites and Ammonites are reproached for not 
meeting the Israelites with bread and water; that is, 
with proper refreshments (Deut. xxiii,4). Nabal says, 
insulting David’s messengers, “Shall I then take my 
bread and my water, and my flesh that I have killed for 
my shearers, and give it unto men whom I know not 
whence they be?” (1 Sam. xxv, 11). 


WATER or Baptism. The scholastics adopted the 
mystical interpretation of the water, but carried their 
discussions and inquiries concerning the fluids to be 
used at the performance of the rite of baptism to a 
ridiculous extreme, Various opinions obtained as to 
the question whether beer, broth, fish-sauce, mead or 
honey-water, lye or rose-water, might be used instead 
of pure water. They carried their absurdities so far as 
to start the question “Quid faciendum, si puer urinaret 
(stercorizaret) in fontem?” A distinction was also made 
between “aqua artificialis, naturalis, and usualis.” See 
Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, ii, 84. See BAPTISM; 
Hoty WATER. 

WATER, Hoty. See Baptism; Hoty WATER. 

WATER or Jeavousy (Numb. v, 11-31, D920 3, 
“ waters of bitterness,” sometimes with DSRNA add- 
ed, as causing a curse; Sept. idwp rod theypow; Philo, 
li, 510, móroç théyxov). This was probably not the 
“ water of separation” for purification, mixed with the 
ashes of the red heifer, for, as its ceremonial property 
was to defile the pure and to purify the unclean (Numb. 
xix, 21) who touched it, it could hardly be used in a 
rite the object of which was to establish the innocence 
of the upright or discover the guilt of the sinner with- 
out the symbolism jarring. Perhaps water from the 
laver of the sanctuary is intended. The ritual pre- 
scribed consisted in the husband’s bringing the woman 
before the priest, and the essential part of 
it is unquestionably the oath, to which the 
“water” was subsidiary, symbolical, and 
ministerial, With her he was to bring 
the tenth part of an ephah of barlev-meal 
as an offering. - Perhaps the whole is to 
be regarded from a judicial point of view, 
and this “offering” in the light of a court- 
fee. Yet being an offering to “ bring iniqui- 
ty to remembrance” (v, 15), it is ceremo- 
nially rated as a “sin-offering ;” hence no 
oil is to be mixed with the meal before 
burning it, nor any frankincense to be 
placed upon it when burned, which same 
rule was applied to “sin-offerings” gener- 
ally (Lev. v, 11). With meat-offerings, on 
the contrary, the mixture of oil and the 
imposition of frankincense were prescribed 
(ii, 1, 2,7, 14, 15). God himself was sud- 
denly invoked to judge, and his presence 
recognised by throwing a handful of the 
barley - meal on the blazing altar in the 
course of the rite. Inthe first instance, how- 
ever, the priest “set her before the Lord” 
with the offering in her hand. The Mishna 
(Sotah) prescribes that she be clothed 
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in black with a rope girdle around her waist ; and from 
the direction that the priest “shall uncover her head” 
(Numb. v, 18) it would seem she came in veiled, prob- 
ably also in black. As she stood holding the offering, 
so the priest stood holding an earthen vessel of holy 
water mixed with the dust from the floor of the sanc- 
tuary, and, declaring her free from all evil consequences 
if innocent, solemnly devoted her in the name of Jeho- 
vah to be “a curse and an oath among her people,” if 
guilty, further describing the exact consequences as- 
cribed to the operation of the water in the “members” 
which she had “yielded as servants to uncleanness ” 
(ver. 21, 22, 27; comp. Rom. vi, 19; and Theodoret, 
Quest. x in Numb.). The words rbp, bap3b, mop), 
rendered in the A. V. by the word “rot,” rather indi- 
cate, according to Gesenius, 8. V. DBs, to “become or 
make lean.” Michaelis thought ovarian dropsy was 
intended by the symptoms. Josephus says, rov TE oxé- 
Aoug éxmecdvTog aby”, Kai THY KotNiay ùòtpov kara- 
Aap pPavovrog (Ant. iii, 11,6). The priest then “ wrote 
these curses in a book, and blotted them out with the 
bitter water,” and, having thrown, probably at this 
stage of the proceedings, the handful of meal on the 
altar, “ caused the woman to drink” the potion thus 
drugged, she, moreover, answering to the words of his 
imprecation, “Amen, Amen.” Josephus adds, if the sus- 
picion was unfounded, she obtained conception; if true, 
she died infamously. This accords with the sacred 
text, if she “be clean, then shall she be free and shull 
conceive seed” (Numb. v, 28), words which seem to 
mean that when restored to her husband’s affection she 
should be blessed with fruitfulness; or that, if concep- 
tion had taken place before her appearance, it would 
have its proper issue in child-bearing, which, if she had 
been unfaithful, would be intercepted by the operation 
of the curse. It may be supposed that a husband would 
not be forward to publish his suspicions of his own in- 
jury, unless there were symptoms of apparent concep- 
tion and a risk of a child by another being presented 
to him as his own. ‘This is somewhat supported by 
the rendering in the A. V. of the words Nb NYT 
neens (ver. 13) by “neither she be taken with the 
manner,” the italicized words being added as explana- 
tory, without any to correspond in the original, and 
pointing to the sudden cessation of “the manner” or 
“ custom of women” (Gen. xviii, 11; xxxi, 35), i. e. the 
menstrual flux, suggesting, in the case of a woman not 
past the age of child-bearing, that conception had taken 
place. If this be the sense of the. original, the suspi- 
cions of the husband would be so far based upon a fact. 
It seems, however, also possible that the words may be 
an extension of the sense of those immediately preced- 
ing, M3 JON 31, when the connected tenor would be, 
“and there be no witness against her, and she be not 
taken,” i. e. taken in the fact; comp. John viii, 4, avrn 
1 yuvn KaTELANoIN EmTravTogwpiy potyevopevn. In the 
case of pregnancy the woman’s natural apprehensions 
regarding her own gestation would operate very strong- 
lv to make her shrink from the potion if guilty. For 
plainly the effect of such a ceremonial on the nervous 
system of one so circumstanced might easily go far to 
imperil her life even without the precise symptoms as- 
cribed to the water. Meanwhile the rule would oper- 
ate beneficially for the woman if innocent, who would 
be, during this interval, under the protection of the 
court to which the husband had himself appealed, and 
so far secure against any violent consequence of his 
jealousy, which had thus found a vent recognised by 
law. Further, by thus interposing a period of proba- 
tion the fierceness of the conjugal jealousy might cool. 
On comparing this argument with the further restric- 
tions laid down in the treatise Sotah tending to limit 
the application of this rite, there seems grave reason to 
doubt whether recourse was ever had to it in fact. See 
ADULTERY. The custom of writing on a parchment 
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words cabalistic or medical relating to a particular case, 
and then washing them off, and giving the patient the 
water of this ablution to drink, has descended among 
Oriental superstitions to the present day, and a sick 
Arab would probably think this the most natural way 
of “taking” a prescription. See, on the general sub- 
ject, Groddeck, De Vett. Hebr. Purgat. Castitatis, in 
Ugolino, Thesaur. The custom of such an ordeal was 
probably traditional in Moses’ time, and by fencing it 
round with the wholesome awe inspired by the solem- 
nity of the prescribed ritual, the lawgiver would de- 
prive it to a great extent of its barbarons tendency, 
and would probably restrain the husband from some 
of the ferocious extremities to which he might other- 
wise be driven by a sudden fit of jealousy, so powerful 
in the Oriental mind. On the whole, it is to be taken, 
like the permission to divorce by a written instrument, 
rather as the mitigation of a custom ordinarily harsh, 
and as a barrier placed in the way of uncalculating vin- 
dictiveness. Viewing the regulations concerning mat- 
rimony as a whole, we shall find the same principle an- 
imating them in all their parts—that of providing a 
legal channel for the course of natural feelings where 
irrepressible, but at. the same time of surrounding their 
outlet with institutions apt to mitigate their intensity, 
and so assisting the gradual formation of a gentler tem- 
per in the bosom of the nation. The precept was given 
“ becanse of the hardness of their hearts,” but with the 
design anc the tendency of softening them. (See some 
remarks in Spencer, De Leg. Hebr.) See JEALOUSY; 
ORDEAL. 
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Waterbury, Jaren Betz, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born in the city of New York, Aug. 11, 
1799. He was converted at the age of seventeen, and 
united with the Rutgers Street Presbyterian Church, 
becoming at once an earnest Christian worker. He en- 
tered Yale College and graduated with high honors in 
1822, and in the autumn of the same year he entered 
upon his theological studies in Princeton Seminary, 
where he remained two years. On April 15, 1823, he 
was taken under the care of the New York Presbytery 
as a candidate for the ministry, and that body licensed 
him to preach in 1825 and ordained him sine titulo Nov. 
13 of the same year. Shortly after completing his the- 
ological studies, he accepted an agency for the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, and made a highly successful and 
useful tour in its interests through the Southern States. 
In the year 1826 he commenced preaching at Hatfield, 
Mass.; and having been dismissed by the Presbytery of 
New York, April 18, 1827, to the Association of North- 
ampton, Mass., was shortly after installed pastor of the 
Hatfield Church. While residing there, he published a 
small volume entitled Advice to a Young Christian, by 
a Village Pastor, with a very interesting introduction 
by Dr. Archibald Alexander. This little book was wide- 
ly read and very useful. In 1829 he was called to Ports- 
mouth, N. H., where he was installed shortly after, and 
remained for two years in a happy and useful ministrv, 
which he was compelled to resign on account of his 
health. For a short time he resided in Brooklyn, at 
the house of his father-in-law, the late Zachariah Lewis. 
In the fall of 1832, he began to supply the Presbyterian 
Church at Hudson, N. Y., and in the spring accepted a 
call from and was installed its pastor. Here he labored 
fourteen years, and his earnest and fervent pulpit efforts, 
his genial and social manners, glowing zeal and godly 
life, secured for him the unbounded affection of the 
entire community. During his ministry, a large and 
beautiful church was erected, and a great number of 
persons, many of them of high social position and intel- 
ligence, were gathered into the church. In 1846 he ao 
cepted a call to the Bowdoin Street Church, Boston, 
where he was installed pastor, and where he continued 
to labor until 1857, when he resigned his charge and re- 
moved to Stamford, Conn.,where he lived over two 
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years in retirement, but preaching occasionally as op- 
portunity offered. In 1859 he supplied the pulpit of 
the Central Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., dur- 
ing the absence of its pastor (Dr. Rockwell) in Europe, 
and thenceforward to the end of his life he made that 
city his home. During the late war of the Rebellion, 
Dr. Waterbury was made secretary of the Brooklyn 
branch of the Christian Commission, in which position 
he rendered valuable and effective service, collecting 
books and pamphlets to be sent to the Union army, and 
superintending the sending-out of ministers to supple- 
ment the work of the regular chaplains in the army. 
He was afterwards appointed city missionary in Brook- 
lyn. He had a large tent erected on Fort Greene and 
in Lefferts Park, where on Sundays the outside multi- 
tude were congregated to hear the Gospel. Misfortune 
clouded his last days. His ample property was swept 
away at a stroke, and his health was gone; yet in the 
midst of all he never lost his cheerfulness or trust in 
God, but rested calmly on the never-failing promises. 
Dr. Waterbury was a man of warm piety, and always 
watchful for opportunities of winning souls to Christ. 
As a pastor, he was faithful, sympathetic, and earnest. 
In his prime he was a preacher of unusual excellence 
and power. He wrote much for the religious press, 
published quite a number of sermons and tracts, besides 
six or eight volumes of works on various religious sub- 
jects, Among his last utterances was this—“ Jesus is 
with me.” He died on Sabbath morning, Dec. 31, 1876. 
(W. P. S.) 

Waterland, DaxıeL, D.D., an eminent English 
theologian and controversialist, was born at Wasely, in 
Lincolnshire, Feb. 14, 1683. He was educated at the 
free-school of Lincoln, and Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated about 1703, and became a 
fellow of the college in 1704. He continued to reside 
at the university, and after taking holy orders he acted 
as tutor for many years. He became master of his col- 
lege in 1713, and during the same year was rector of 
Ellingham, in Norfolk. He was appointed one of the 
chaplains in ordinary to king George I in 1714; preach- 
ed the Lady Moyer Lectures at St. Paul’s, London, in 
1720; became rector of St. Austin’s and St. Faith’s, Lon- 
don, in 1721; chancellor of the Church of York in 1723; 
canon of Windsor in 1727; and vicar of Twickenham 
and archdeacon of Middlesex in 1730. He died in Lon- 
don, Dec. 23, 1740. Dr. Waterland was greatly distin- 
guished as a Trinitarian controversialist, having been 
especially noted for his treatises on the Divinity of 
Christ in reply to the positions of Drs. Whitby and 
Samuel Clarke, in vindication of the authority of the 
Scriptures against the positions of Middleton and Tin- 
‘dal, and on the doctrines of the eucharist and baptismal 
regeneration. His most important works are the fol- 
lowing: Vindication of Christ’s Divinity (1719) :— Sec- 
ond Vindication (1723) :—Further Vindication (1724) :— 
Eight Sermons in Defence of the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (1720), preached at the Moyer Lectures :— 
Case of Arian Subscription Considered (1721) :—Five 
Letters to William Staunton concerning the Trinity 
{1722 ):—Critical History of the Athanasian Creed 
{1724 ):—Scripture Vindicated (1730-34 ) :— Nature, 
Obligation, and Efficacy of the Christian Sacraments 
Considered (1730) :—Importance of the Doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity Asserted (1734) :— Review of the Doctrine 
of the Eucharist as Laid Down in the Scriptures and 
Antiquity (1737) :—Regeneration Stated and Explained 
(1740) :—Sermons on Several Important Subjects (1742), 
published after his death by Joseph Clarke. In 1823 
appeared a complete edition of his works in eleven vol- 
umes, with a Review of the Author's Life and Writings, 
by William Van Mildert, D.D., lord bishop of Llandaff. 

Waterman, Jons A., D.D., a Methodist Episco- 
pal divine, was born in New Hampshire, June 29, 1790. 
He was converted in his eighteenth year; admitted into 
the Ohio Conference in 1814; and travelled successively 
the Miami, Mahoning, and Zanesville circuits. 
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the Pittsburgh Conference was formed, he fell within 
its bounds, and successively filled Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
Washington, Steubenville, and other prominent appoint- 
ments. In 1832 he was transferred to the Ohio Confer- 
ence, as a superannuate; in 1837 he was made effective, 
and appointed to Oxford, where he died, Aug. 6, 1837. 
Mr. Waterman was a self-made man. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, ii, 570. 

Watson, James V., D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in London, England, in 1814. He 
emigrated to the United States while young; became 
a local preacher in early manhood in Indiana; and in 
1832 joined the Missouri Conference. Two years later 
he returned to Indiana, and joined the Indiana Confer- 
ence. In 1840 he became a member of the Michi- 
gan Conference, and later of the Detroit Conference, in 
which he filled some of the most prominent appoint- 
ments; then he labored two vears as agent of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society; and finally superannuated and es- 
tablished a Christian newspaper, which he edited with 
success until the organization of the North - western 
Christian A drocate, in 1852, when he became its editor. 
This position he held till his death, Oct. 17, 1856. Mr. 
Watson was tall and slender in person, amiable and 
charming in social life, marvellous in his preaching 
abilities, and profound as an editor. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1857, p. 431. 

Watson, Richard (1). D.D., F.R.S., an eminent 
English prelate, was born at Haversham, near Kendal, 
Westmoreland, in August, 1737, where he received his 
early education from his father. He graduated at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, in 1759, and was elected to a 
fellowship in 1760. He then took orders in the Church 
of England, and became assistant tutor in November of 
the same year. He became moderator in 1762; pro- 
fessor of chemistry in 1764; one of the head tutors in 
1767; and regius professor of divinity in 1771, and 
at the same time rector of Somersham, Huntingdon- 
shire. In 1774 he exchanged his rectory for the preb- 
end of Ely, and in 1780 became archdeacon of Ely and 
rector of Northwold, Norfolk. In 1782 he became 
rector of Knaptoft, Leicestershire, and bishop of Llan- 
daff. Iu 1786 he received a bequest of property from 
his friend Mr. Luther, of Ougar, Essex, from which he 
realized £20,500. This, together with his bishopric, 
his professorship, his archdeaconry, and his rectory, en- 
abled him to live in opulence, despite his complaints of 
poverty and neglect. He died at Calgarth Park, West- 
moreland, July 4,1816. He was the author of An Apol- 
ogy for Christianity (1776) :—An Apology for the Bible 
(1796) :—Chemical Essays (1781-87, 5 vols.) :—Sermons 
on Public Occasions (1788):—Miscellaneous Tracts on 
Religious, Political, and Agricultural Subjects (1815) :— 
and several other works on kindred subjects. He also 
edited a Collection of Theological Tracts, selected from 
Various Authors (1785, 6 vols.). His autobiography 
was published by his son, Richard Watson, LL.B., in 
1817. 

Watson, Richard (2), a Wesleyan theologian, 
was born at Barton-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire, Feb. 22, 
1781. Physically feeble, he had a precocious mind, and 
against poverty and great difficulties he bent his ener- 
gies to the acquisition of knowledge. He enjoyed no 
school advantages after he was fourteen, having at 
that age left the grammar-school in Lincoln. Wild and 
impious in youth, he was converted when about thir- 
teen; commenced to preach when fifteen; was received 
into the Wesleyan Methodist ministry in 1796; resigned 
under false imputation of heresy in 1801; entered the 
ministry of the Methodist New Connection in 1803; 
and was received again into the Wesleyan body, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of Jabez Bunting, in 1812. 
He was active in the formation of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society in 1813 (not formally inaugurated until 
1817), and was made one of its secretaries in 1816, re- 
taining the office for fourteen years. Besides attending 
to the duties of this office, he devoted himself to the the- 
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ological training of candidates for the mission work. In 
1826 he was elevated to the presidency of the Confer- 
ence, and in 1827 he resumed the itinerancy in Man- 
chester. In 1830 he declined an invitation to the chair 
of belles-lettres and moral philosophy in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity,Conn, About this time Watson, who was strong- 
ly opposed to slavery and intimate with Buxton, Lush- 
ington, and other leaders in the antislavery movement, 
made some eloquent speeches in favor of negro-emanci- 
pation. In 1832 he was again appointed to the secreta- 
riate of missions. But his comrades were falling. Clarke 
had died on Aug. 25 of that year; Stanley sank to rest 
Oct. 9; and Watson’s devoted colleague, James, passed 
away Nov. 6. His own dissolution was not far off. 
Disease had been gnawing at his vitals all his life; but 
with devotion indomitable he still wrote. He died, af- 
ter intense suffering, Jan. 8, 1833. 

Watson’s character was one of great beauty. His 
humility and piety never shone brighter than at the 
time of his greatest popularity; and sympathy, tender- 
ness, and strength blended in a spirit purified by fire. 
How many felt the power of his presence! “A figure 
so tall and thin is seldom to be seen, yet there was 
something majestic in his gait and manner, and, when 
his head was bared, the outbeamings of intelligence be- 
spoke the genius which was concealed there, and a kind 
of awe was felt which indicated the presence of a supe- 
rior being” (Stevenson, Hist. of City Road Chapel, 
p. 564). 

He was a man of elegant taste, of a remarkably tena- 
cious memory, great vigor of intellect, and unconquer- 
able application. His mind was versatile; his sympa- 
thies universal, He was at home in theology, metaphys- 
ics, politics, and domestic economy. As a preacher, great 
things are spoken of him. Nihil tetigit quod non orna- 
vit. ‘He soars,” says Robert Hall, “into regions of 
thought where no genius but his own can penetrate.” 
“ He led his hearers into realms of thought of which 
they had previously no conception; and his tall and 
graceful form, his pallid countenance bearing marks of 
deep thought and of severe pain, and at the same time 
beaming with benignity and holy delight, served to 
deepen the impression of his incomparable discourses. 
The greatest charm of his preaching was its richness in 
evangelical truth and devotional feeling; and in those 
qualities it increased to the last” ( West. Meth. Magazine, 
1833, p. 151). ‘ Watson had not the earnestness and 
force of Chalmers,” says an elaborate and able article in 
the London Quarterly Review, 1854, ii, 192; “ but he pos- 
sessed much more thought, philosophy, calm ratiocina- 
tion, and harmonious fulness. He had not, perhaps, the 
metaphysical subtlety and rapid combination, the burn- 
ing affections and elegant diction of Hall; but he pos- 
sessed as heen a reason, a more lofty imagination, an 
equal or superior power of painting, and, as we think, 
a much more vivid perception of the spiritual world, 
and a richer leaven of evangelical sentiment. Owen’s 
oratory seemed to be more flowing, spontaneous, and 
impassioned than that of Watson; but the latter ex- 
ceeded Owen in stretch of thought, sublimity, beautiful 
imagery, and deep and touching pathos.” 

Watson gave the first svstematic treatment of Wes- 
leyan theology. His /nstitutes, though not the legal, 
have been the moral and scientitic, standard of Meth- 
odist doctrine. Although the works of Profs. Pope 
and Raymond fill a niche in the temple of more recent 
literature, which, of course, the Jnstitutes cannot fill, the 
latter work can never be superseded. The elder Hodge 
speaks of it as “excellent, and well worthy of its high 
repute among Methodists” (Systematic Theology, iii, 
190). In 1852 Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, charac- 
terized Watson as “a prince in theology, and the Insti- 
tutes as the noblest work in Methodism, and truly valu- 
able.” The late Dr. J. W. Alexander says, “ Turretine 
is in theology instar omnium—that is, so far as Black- 
stone is in law. Making due allowance for difference 
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within my knowledge, who approaches the same emi- 
nence; of whom I use Addison’s words, ‘ He reasons like 
Paley, and descants like Hall’” (Forty Years of Fami- 
tar Letters [letter of Dec. 26, 1831]). The Institutes 
have defects, however (see Stevens, Hist. of Methodism, 
ili, 479). Watson’s Exposition was written in sickness, 
left unfinished, and published posthumously. In the 
opinion of some, it is one of the finest specimens of such 
work in the English language. Although of ample yet 
modest learning, and eminently theological, it is beau- 
tiful and tender, and brings the heart nearer to God 
(see Jackson, Life of Watson, p. 461). 

Watson’s influence has been great and enduring. His 
premature death was greatly lamented; but, “with an 
intellect so intense, mental labor so abundant and untir- 
ing, activity so incessant, and feelings so deep, we are 
not surprised that Watson fell a martyr to his exertions 
in the midst of his years” (Lond. Quar. Review, 1854, 
p. 237). 

Besides missionary reports, essays, pastoral addresses, 
and other Conference ducuments, Watson wrote the fol- 
lowing: An Apology for the Methodists (1799), in a let- 
ter to Rev. J. Hotham, A.B., rector of St.Werburg’s, Der- 
by, in answer to a pamphlet entitled An Address to the 
People called Methodists :—Memoirs, in the Meth. New 
Connection Magazine, 1805, etc.:— Popular History and 
Description of the City of Liverpool (1807) :—Brief’ His- 
tory of the Reign of George ITI (1807, 12mo) :—Editori- 
al Articles, in the Liverpool Courier, 1807 sq.:—A Let- 
ter to William Roscoe (1808), containing strictures on 
his late publication on the present war with France: 
— Defence of Wesleyan Methodist Missions in the West 
Indies ( Lond. 1817, 8vo):— Remarks on the Eternal 
Sonship of Christ; and The Use of Reason in Matters 
of Revelation (ibid. 1818), suggested by passages in 
Clarke’s Commentary on the N. T.: — Observutions on 
Southey’s Life of Wesley (ibid. 1821, 8vo; bound with 
Watson’s Life of Wesley, ibid. 1835, 8vo):—The Lab- 
yrinth, or Popish Circle (transl. from the Latin of Simon 
Episcopius, 1650; Lond. 1826), being a confutation of 
the supposed infallibility of the Church of Rome :— 
Theological Institutes (ibid. 1824, 3 vols. 8vo; 8th ed. 
1850, 4 vols. 12mo; reprinted in N. Y., Nashville, etc.) : 
—Life of John Wesley (Lond. 1831, 12mo, often reprint- 
ed; Amer. ed. N. Y. 1831; Cooperstown, 1845) :— A fec- 
tionate Address to the Leaders of the London South Cir- 
cuit (Lond. 1830), in opposition to certain tendencies to- 
wards Independency : — Conversations for the Young 
(Lond. and N. Y., 1830, 12mo), designed to promote the 
profitable reading of the Holy Scriptures :—Bzblicad and 
Theological Dictionary (Lond. 1832, royal 8vo; 10th ed. 
1850; N. Y., Nashville, 1857, 8vo, revised with additions 
by T. O. Summers) :—Sermons, and Sketches of Sermons 
(Lond. 1834, 3 vols, 12mo; 1854, 3 vols. 8vo; N. Y. 1845) : 
—Expositiuns of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark and 
other Portions of the Holy Scriptures (Lond, 1833, royal 
8vo; 5th ed. 1848, 12mo; N. Y. 1837, 8vo). Watson 
projected sermons on the Epistle to the Romans, and a 
complete exposition of the New Test. His Works were 
published in London in 1834-37, with Life, by Jackson 
(13 vols. 8vo; 2d ed. 1838, 12 vols. 12mo). An Analysis 
of the /nstitutes was prepared by Dr. McClintock in 1842, 
bound with a new edition of the work (N. Y. 1850, 2 
vols. 8vo), and revised by James A. Bastow (published 
separately, Lond. 1876, 12mo). 

Besides the authorities cited in the article, see Jack- 
son, Life of Watson (Lond. and N. Y. 1834, 8vo); Ste- 
vens, Hist. of Methodism (see Index, vol. iti); Smith, 
Hist. of Wesl. Methodism (see Index, vol. tii); Beth. 
Quur. Review, 1861, p. 15 sq.; Gorrie, Lives of Eminent 
Methodists (Auburn, 1852, 12mo); Scott, Obituary, in 
Minutes of the Conference, 1833; Lowndes, Bibhiog. Man- 
ual, s. v.; Jacoby, Geschichte des Methodismus, i, 335. 
For able reviews of the apologetics of the Institutes, 
see Bangs, in the Meth. Quar. Review, July, 1837; Jan. 
1838; and of their metaphysics, see Cocker, ibid. April, 
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ington, Watson's Theological Institutes Defended (Detroit 
aud N. Y. 1863,12mo). Against Levington, see Whedon, 
Meth. Quur. Review, 1864, p. 155. For a review of the 
moral philosophy of the /nstttutes, see Cocker, in the 
Meth. Quar. Review, Jan. and April, 1864. See also 
Bunting, Memorials of the Late Rev. Richard Watson 
(Lond. 1833, 8vo); id. Sermons and Outlines by Rev. 
Richard Watson; Dixon, His Character and Writings, 
edited, with Btographicul Sketches, by Rev. William 
Willan (ibid. #863, 8vo). 

Watts, Isaac, D.D., a celebrated divine and poet, 
was born at Southampton, England, July 17,1674. His 
father was the master of a boarding-school in that town, 
a mau of strong devotional feeling, and a rigid Noncon- 
formist. He was imprisoned, on account of his Noncon- 
formity, in the time of Charles II; and, during his con- 
finement, his wife sat on a stone at the prison door with 
Isaac, then an infant, at her breast. Young Watts ear- 
ly displayed a love for books, and imbibed, under the 
training of his parents, that turn of mind which prompt- 
ed him to Lecome a Dissenting minister. He entered 
upon the study of Latin at four years of age, and very 
soon after began the study of Greek and Hebrew un- 
der the Rev. John Pinhorne, master of the free gram- 
mar-school at Southampton. He was very studious, 
spending for books the little money given him in pres- 
ents, and devoting his leisure hours to study and read- 
ing instead of joining the other boys in play. The 
progress he made here induced some friends to raise a 
sum of money sufficient to maintain him at one of the 
universities; but he decided to remain among the Dis- 
senters, to whom his ancestors had belonged for several 
generations. Accordingly, in 1690 he was sent to an 
academy in London kept by Rev. Thomas Rowe. then 
minister of the Independent meeting-house in Haber- 
dasher’s Hall. Here he remained three years, studying 
with such zeal and application as permanently to injure 
his health. He allowed himself no time for exercise, 
and very little for sleep. He used to mark all the books 
he read, to abridge some, and annotate others of them. 
Of his classical acquirements at this period, Dr. John- 
sun says, “Some Latin essays, supposed to have been 
written as exercises at his academy, show a degree of 
knowledge both philosophical and theological, such as 
very few attain even by a much longer course of study.” 
His leisure hours seem to have been early occupied in 
poetical efforts. He intimates in his miscellanies that 
he was a maker of verses from fifteen to fifty. 
in verses, “ written to his brother, in the glvconic meas- 
ure, at the age of seventeen, are remarkably easy and 
elegant.” He made considerable proficiency in the 
study uf Hebrew, logic, and scholastic divinity; but 
his acquirements in mathematics aud the physical 
sciences were inconsiderable., In 1693 he joined in 
communion with the congregation of Mr. Rowe; and 
in 1694 returned to his father’s house, where he spent 
two years in private study and devotion, It was dur- 
ing this period that the greater part of his hymns, 
and probably most of his juvenile productions, were 
composed. 

At the end of this time he was invited bv Sir John 
Hartopp to reside in his family, at Stoke Newington, 
near London, as tutor to his son. Here he remained 
until 1702; but on the completion of his twenty-fourth 
year (in 1698), he preached his first sermon, and was 
chosen soon after assistant to Dr. Chauncy, pastor of 
the Independent Church then meeting at Mark Lane. 
In 1702 he was persuaded to succeed Dr. Chauncy in 
the pastoral office; but soon after his entrance upon 
this charge he was seized with a dangerous illness, 
which left him with a constitution so greatly im- 
paired that the congregation decided to procure him 
an assistant. His health returned gradually, and he 
continued to labor in this field until 1712, when he 
was seized by a fever so violent and of such contin- 
aance that he never fully recovered. While in this 
afflicting situation he was invited to the house of Sir 
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Thomas Abney, at Theobalds, whither he went expect- 
ing to remain a week, but he continued there for thirty- 
six years—the remainder of his life. Here he contin- 
ued preaching in his Church, overlooking his congrega- 
tion, or engaging in literary work, as health and incli- 
nation prompted him. During the last years of his 
life, the conduct of some of his near relatives caused him 
much bitterness of soul, and seemed to so stupefy him 
that he took but little notice of anything about him. 
But the worst part of this misconduct was kept from 
him. Says a correspondent of Doddridge, “Lady Ab- 
ney keeps him in peaceful ignorance, and his enemieg 
at a becoming distance; so that in the midst of this 
cruel persecution he lives comfortably. And when a 
friend asks how he does, says, * Waiting God’s leave ta 
die.’” In this peaceful state he died, Nov. 25, 1748, and 
was buried in Bunhill Fields. 

Dr. Watts wrote largely for almost all classes of read- 
ers, students of all ages, in science, literature, poetry, 
and divinity. His principal published works are the 
following: Hore Lyrice (Lond. 1706); poems chiefly 
of the lyric kind: — Hymns (ibid. 1707): — Orthodoxy 
and Charity United (1707) :—Guide to Prayer (1715): 
—The Psalms of David (1719): — Divine and Moral 
Songs for Children (1720) :—Sermons on Various Sub- 
jects, Divine and Moral (1721-23) :—Logic; or, The 
Right Use of Reason in the Inquiry after Truth (1725): 
—The Knowledge of the Heavens and the Earth Made 
Eusy; or, The First Principles of Geography and As- 
tronomy Explained (1726): — Dissertations Relating to 
the Christian Doctrine of the Trinity (eod. ) :— Essay 
on the Freedom of the Will in God and in Creatures 
(1732) :— Philosophical Essays (1733) :—The World 
to Come (1738) :—Essuy on the Ruin and Recovery of 
Mankind (1740) :—Improvement of the Mind (1741) :— 
Glory of Christ as God-man Unveiled (1746) :—Evun- 
gelicul Discourses (1747) :—and many others, His 
complete works have been published in various editions 
of from six to nine volumes. Of his literary merits Dr. 

Johnson, in his Lives of the English Poets, says, “ Few 
men have left behind such purity of character or such 
monuments of laborious piety. He has provided in- 
struction for all ages—from those who are lisping their 
first lessons to the enlightened readers of Malebranche 
and Locke; he has left neither corporal nor spiritual 
nature unexamined; he has taught the art of reasoning 
and the science of the stars. His character, therefore, 
must be formed from the multiplicity and diversity of 
his attainments rather than from any single perform- 
ance, for it would not be safe to claim for him the high- 
est rank in any single denomination of literary dignity ; 
yet, perhaps, there was nothing in which he would not 
have excelled if he had not divided his powers to dif- 
ferent pursuits. As a poet, had he been only a poet, he 
would probably have stood high among the authors 
with whom he is now associated. ... He is, at least, one 
of the few poets with whom youth and ignorance may 
be safely pleased; and happy will be that reader whose 
mind is disposed, by his verse or prose, to imitate him 
in all but his Nonconformity ; to copy his benevolence 
to man and his reverence to God.” Of his Hymns Mr. 
James Montgomery (Introductory Essay to the Christian 
Psalmist) savs, “ Every Sabbath, in every region of the 
earth where his native tongue is spoken, thousands and 
tens of thousands of voices are sending the sacrifices of 
prayer and praise to God in the strains which he pre- 
pared for them a century ago; yea, every day ‘he be- 
ing dead yet speaketh’ by the lips of posterity in these 
sacred lays.” His works on logic and philosophy are 
of no great value at the present time, having been su- 
perseded by later and more discriminating treatises. 

Dr. Watts was small in stature, being little more than 
five feet high; and was never married, although, it is 
claimed, not by his own fault. Monuments have been 

; erected to his memory in Abney Park and Westminster 
| Abbey ; a statue by Chantrey was dedicated at Sonth- 
ampton in 1861; and the foundation of a memorial hall 
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was laid there May 6, 1875. See Southey, Memoir of 
Isaac Watts, D.D.; Johnson, Life of Watts; Jennings, 
Sermon on the Death of the Late Rev. Isaac Watts, 
D.D.; Gibbons, Memoirs of the Rev. Isaac Woni D.D. 
See Hymnotocx. 


Watts, William, D.D., an English ecclesiastic, 
was born near Lynn, in Norfolk, about the close of the 
16th century, and was educated at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated in 1610. He afterwards 
travelled abroad, and became familiar with several for- 
eign languages. On his return, he became chaplain to 
king Charles I, and had the living of St. Alban’s, Wood 
Street, London. Some time after this he became chap- 
lain under the earl of Arundel, general of the forces in 
the Scotch expedition in 1639, and prebendary of Wells. 
About 1642 his living in London was sequestered, on 
account of his adherence to the crown, and his family 
made homeless, He was compelled to fly, and was 
made chaplain to prince Rupert. He died at Kinsale, 
Ireland, in 1649. Among his published works are, a 
Translation, with Notes, etc., of Augustine's Confessions 
(1631) :—Advice concerning the Philosophy of Foreign 
Discovery. He also had a principal hand in Spelman’s 
Glossary, and published a fine edition of Matthew Paris 
(Lond. 1640). 


Waugh, Alexander, D.D., a Scotch Presbyterian 
divine, was born at East Gordon, in Berwickshire, Aug. 
16,1754. He was educated in the grammar-school at 
Earlston and the universities of Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen, besides having studied theology two years (1774-— 
76) under the Rev. John Brown, at Haddington. He 
was licensed to preach June 28, 1779, and supplied the 
pulpit at Well Street, London, for a short time. In 1780 
he was settled as pastor at Newtown, in the parish of 
Melrose, Roxburghshire, and remained two years. In 
1782 he became pastor in Oxford Street, London, 
where he continued to the time of his death, Dec. 
14, 1827. He was one of the fathers of the London 
Missionary Society, and was very active in its sup- 
port. 

Waugh, Beverly, D.D., a bishop of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, was born in Fairfax County, Va., 
Oct. 25, 1789. His father, Capt. James Waugh, was a 
substantial farmer, and headed a company of militia 
at the time lord Cornwallis invaded Virginia. Mr. 
Waugh’s youthful days were guarded by pious parents, 
who screened him from the common follies of early life, 
and gave him the best education the country could af- 
ferd. At the age of fifteen he embraced religion, and 
maintained his reputation as a consistent Christian 
through life. His Christian zeal attracted the atten- 
tion of a pious merchant, who, finding Mr. Waugh well 
qualified in figures and penmanship, engaged him as 
clerk, and after a thorough trial gave him full manage- 
ment of a store in Middleburgh, forty miles from Alex- 
andria, the home of his employer. ‘Thus was laid the 
foundation of his well-developed business habits in after- 
life. While in his mercantile life, he began exercising 
his gift as an exhorter, under the conviction that to de- 
cline laboring for the salvation of souls would bring a 
great peril upon his soul and frustrate his religious en- 
jovment. Prompted by such a motive, he quitted busi- 
ness in 1809, and, entering the Baltimore Conference, 
was appointed helper on the Stafford and Fredericks- 
burg Circuit, Va. In 1810 he travelled the Greenbrier 
Circuit; and in 1811 was admitted into full connection, 
and stationed at Ebenezer, Washington city, the only 
Methodist Church then in the national metropolis. On 
April 12, 1812, he was married to Miss Catherine B. 
Busby, of Washington city. The following eighteen 
years of his itinerant career were marked with all the 
peculiar lights and shades, jovs and sorrows, of a Meth- 
ədist preacher’s life. In 1828 Mr. Waugh was elected 
assistant book-agent, and in 1832 principal book-agent, 
in the Methodist Book Concern in New York city. In 
1836 he was constituted bishop. His views respecting 
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the new office, as recorded in his private journal at the 
time, exhibit his characteristic strong sense of duty 
and his habitual diffidence and self-distrust. He says, 
“Much as I felt my utter inadequacy to the important 
work, I feared to take myself out of the hands of my 
brethren. I could not, therefure, see my way clear to 
do anything else than to throw myself and my all into 
the arms of Christ, and by his grace attempt the per- 
formance of the work to which God, by his Church, ap- 
peared plainly to call me.” To follow Wishop Waugh 
on his regular episcopal tours for twenty-two consecu- 
tive years, and review his travels and labors, would not 
be suitable in this brief sketch. Suffice it to say, in 
whatever locality his office demanded his presence ‘dur- 
ing those twenty-two years he was never absent, and 
was so tenacious of performing his whole: duty that, 
sick or well, he seldom called for a moment's relief. In 
considering bishop Waugh’s character, there is much 
to impress and interest. His personal appearance was 
very striking. He was sedate and grave, but not sad; 
cheerful, but not trifling; proverbially neat; and his 
strength and meekness were happily blended. Chris- 
tianity pervaded and ennobled him. About two weeks 
before his death, the bishop went to Carlisle, Pa., to as- 
sist a brother minister in an interesting revival, where 
he labored with his usual zeal and success. He died 
suddenly at his home in Baltimore, of erysipelas, fol- 
lowed by an affection of the heart, Feb. 9, 1858. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1858, p.i-iv, 6-8; Simp- 
son, Cyclop. of Methodism, 8. V.3 Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, vol. vii. 

Wayland, Francis, D.D., LL.D., an eminent 
Baptist divine and educator, was born in the city of 
New York, March 11,1796. His parents came to the 
United States from England in 1793. Soon after his 
settlement in New York, his father left his secular 
business and was licensed to preach the Gospel, and 
spent the remainder of his days in the ministerial office. 
The early educational advantages of the son were not 
of the highest order, apart from those which he enjoyed 
in his own home, where he felt the influence, in mould- 
ing his intellectual character, of a mother of rare quali- 
ties of mind and heart. He always gratefully referred, 
in after-life, to the ability of the instructor who seems 
first to have taught him to study for the love of it, Mr. 
Daniel H. Barnes, He was admitted into the sopho- 
more class of Union College, Schenectady, in May, 1811, 
and was graduated July 28, 1813. On leaving college 
he began at once the study of medicine, and proceeded 
so far in his professional career that he had begun to 
practice, when a sudden turn was given to all his life 
plans by his conversion. He now resolved to study for 
the ministry. To make the necessary preparation for 
entering upon his work, he went to Andover in the au- 
tumn of 1816, where he remained one year, deriving 
great benefit from the instructions of Moses Stuart, one 
of the most earnest, inspiring teachers any institution 
in this country has ever had. He left Andover at the 
close of the session of 1816-17, expecting to resume his 
studies in the fall. He did not return, however, hav- 
ing accepted an appointment as tutor in Union College, 
where he remained the next four years. The First 
Baptist Church in Boston being destitute of a pastor, at 
the suggestion of Dr. Wisner, then the minister of the 
Old South Church, the name of Mr, Wayland was men- 
tioned to the Church, as a most suitable person to fill 
the vacant place. In due time a call was extended to 
him, and he was ordained Aug. 21, 1821, being then a 
few months over twenty-five years of age. In some re- 
spects it was far from being an inviting field of labor to 
which he had been called. The house of worship was 
old and unattractive. The Church had been greatly 
weakened in its numbers and in its resources. The 
personal appearance of the new minister was not partic- 
ularly graceful or winning. It was a severe discipline 
through which he was called to pass, but he took up his 
burdens with meekness, and demeaned himself as a good 
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minister of Jesus Christ, and at length his reward came, 
and it came deservedly as the result of hard, untiring 
work, and unflinching devotion to his duties as a Chris- 
tian minister. Not that he became what is called a 
“‘ popular” preacher, a thing which he never aspired to 
be, and could not have been under any circumstances, 
but he grew every month in the esteem and respect of 
those who knew him intimately and could appreciate 
his worth. A little more than two years after his set; 
tlement he preached his celebrated sermon on The Mor- 
ul Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise. It was on 
Sunday evening, Oct. 26, 1823, that he delivered it, it 
being his turn to preach the lecture to the three church- 
es of his denomination in Boston, which were wont oc- 
casionally to hold a union service. “The house was 
uncomfortable,” we are told (the preacher wearing his 
great-coat throughout the service), “ and there was but 
little enthusiasm on the occasion.” What the preach- 
er’s estimate of the performance was, we infer from the 
statement that “on Monday morning he went to Dr. 
Wisner’s, and threw himself on a sofa, in one of his 
most depressed moods, saying, ‘It was a complete fail- 
ure. It fell perfectly dead.’” It is needless to say that 
he was mistaken. Probably no sermon ever preached 
in America, at least up to that time, has had a wider 
circulation, or been perused by a larger number of read- 
ers. Dr. Wayland was pastor of the Church in Boston 
which he served so faithfully five years, when he was 
invited to accept the professorship of moral philosophy 
an Union College, made vacant by the resignation of 
Rev. Dr. Alonzo Potter. In this position he remained 
only a few months, having been called to the presidency 
of Brown University, upon the duties of which office he 
entered in February, 1827, being at the time not quite 
thirty-one vears of age. ° 

Dr. Wayland now entered upon what was to be the 
work of nearly the whole of the remainder of his life. 
What he accomplished as president of Brown Univer- 
sity has passed long since into the records of the liter- 
ary history of our country. But it was no bed of 
roses on which he was called to recline. From the 
outset of his administration he had a well-defined “ pol- 
acy.” It was not popular, but he believed it to be right, 
and he firmly and persistently pursued it against oppo- 
sition which at times was very bitter and unrelenting. 
“I was not responsible,” he remarks, in the review of 
his administration, “ for the continuance of a college in 
Providence, but I considered myself responsible for the 
conduct of the college on correct principles so long as it 
continued. What income I derived from my position 
was a secondary matter. I could live on the poorest 
fare and wear the cheapest clothing, but I must and 
would do what seemed my duty.” He was so pleased 
with a remark of Dr. Arnold's that he made a special 
note of it in his copy of the Life of that great teacher. 
“It is not necessary that this (Rugby School) should 
be a school of three hundred, or one hundred, or of fifty 
boys; but it is necessary that it should be a school of 
Christian gentlemen.” It is not to be wondered at that 
shirks, and idle men, and doting parents should look 
with disfavor upon a man so earnest, and so determined 
to raise the standard of education to the highest point 
possible. Such persons had but slight appreciation of 
the moral courage which led him to say, “The vessel 
might sink; but if so, it should sink with all its colors 
flying. We would strive to make it a place of thorough 
education, and for the cultivation of elevated and noble 
character.” In a sketch like this we cannot present 
minute details, It must suffice to say that the policy 
which the new president marked out for himself com- 
mended itself to thoughtful men and the lovers of good 
learning. Those who had long loved the university, 
and contributed to its prosperity, felt new hope. The 
men of wealth in the city where it had its home gave 
liberally to supply its wants. While he was in office, 
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for the library, and the library itself greatly enlarged 
and enriched by some of its most valuable treasures; 
Rhode Island Hall erected, a new president’s house built, 
the college campus greatly improved and extended, and 
the endowment and scholarship and aid funds enlarged. 
For twenty-eight vears and a few months Dr. Wayland 
was president of Brown University. Weary with this 
long service, and convinced that the prolongation of his 
life depended on his relaxation from his arduous duties, 
he resigned his office, Aug. 20, 1855. It was a touching 
remark which he made to his associate, Prof. Goddard, 
when the bell rang fur the opening exercises of the new 
term: “ No one can conceive the unspeakable relief and 
freedom which I feel at this moment to hear that bell 
ring, and to know, for the first time in nearly twenty- 
nine years, that it calls me to no duty.” For less than 
two vears he remained in the comparative quiet of his 
pleasant home, within an easy walk of the college 
grounds, He was invited to act as pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Providence for such time as he 
might find his strength adequate to perfurm the duties 
of the office. With his wonted zeal and earnestness, he 
entered upon the work early in the spring of 1857, and 
continued in it a little more than a year, exhibiting, in 
the course which he pursued both as preacher and pas- 
tor, an illustration of what was his conception of the 
duties of an office than which none more honored could 
a Christian man take upon himself. After retiring from 
public life, Dr. Wayland passed the few remaining years 
of his life in Providence, where he died, Sept. 30, 1865. 

We find in the list of the publications of Dr. Way- 
land, in the form of books, sermons, addresses, etc., the 
number of seventy-two, exclusive of many articles which 
he wrote for the periodicals, daily, weekly, and quarter- 
ly. From this number we select the following as among 
those best known: Discourse on the Moral Dignity of 
the Missionary Enterprise (1823) :— Discourse on the 
Duties of an Amerwcun Citizen (1825) :—Murray Street 
Discourse :—Certauin Triumphs of the Redeemer (1830): 
— Moral Efficacy of the Atonement (1831) :—Philosophy 
of Analogy (eod.) :— Sermon at the Installation of Will- 
tam R. Williams (1832) :— Dependence of Science upon 
Revealed Religion (1835) :—Elements of Moral Science 
(eod.) :—Elements of Political Economy (1837) :—Lim- 
itations of Human Responsibility (1838) :—Thoughts on 
the Present Collegiate System in the United States (1842): 
— Domestic Slavery Considered as a Scriptural Institu- 
tion: — Discussion with Rev. R. Fuller, D.D. (1845): — 
Memoir of Miss Harriet Ware (1848 ):— University 
Sermons (1850) :— Memoir of the Life and Labors of 
Rev. A. Judson, D.D. (1853) :—Sermon at Rochester on 
the Apostolic Ministry (eod.) :— Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy (1854) :—Notes on the Principles and Prac- 
tices of the Baptist Churches (1856) :—Sermons to the 
Churches (1858): — Introduction to Muller’s Life of 
Trust (1861):— Memoir of the Christian Labors of 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. (1864) :—Revised Edi- 
tion of Elements of Moral Science (1865). See A Me- 
motr of the Life and Labors of Francis Wayland, D.D., 
LL.D. (N. Y., 1867), by his sons Francis Wayland and 
H. L. Wayland. (J.C. S.) 

Wayland, John, D.D., a clergyman of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, was born in New York city. 
His father was pastor of a Baptist Church in Troy, N. Y. 
John graduated from Union College with honor; be- 
came professor of mathematics and rhetoric in Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., of which institution Dr. 
Francis Wayland, his brother, was president. For many 
vears he was pastor of a Baptist congregation in Salem, 
Mass. ; but afterwards entered the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and became rector of St. John’s parish, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. In 1848 he assumed the rectorship of St. 
James's parish, Roxbury, Mass., where he remained 
twelve vears, The last two years of his life were spent 
in Saratoga, without parochial charge. He died at Sar- 


and chiefly through his personal efforts, Manning Hall | atoga Springs, N. Y., Oct. 16, 1863. See Amer. Quar. 
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Wayte, James H., an English Wesleyan mission- 
ary, was born at Newcastle-under-Lyne, Staffordshire, 
in May, 1822. His parents feared the Lord, and he him- 
self early united with the Church. He believed that 
he was destined for the mission field. In 1844 he was 
appointed to the Richmond branch of the theological 
institution for training for the foreign field. Here he 
was very diligent in his studies, and very exemplary in 
his piety and zeal. In October, 1845, Wayte embarked 
for Sierra Leone, in company with T. Raston, David 
Griffiths, and others, But the horrid yellow-fever, the 
missionary-slaver, would not pass him by. Symptoms 
appeared on Jan. 5, 1846, and on the 16th he died at 
Free Town. His death-bed scene was one of the most 
beautiful and triumphant on record. See Wesl. Meth. 
- Magazine, Feb, 1849, p. 113; Minutes of Conferences, 
1846. 


Wayu (or Vayu [q. v.]), in Hindû mythology, is 
one of the three deities whom Kunti, wife of Pandu, 
called from heaven, so as through him to become mother 
of Pandus. By him she became mother of Bhirwa. 


Wayusaccha (or Vayusacca), in Hindû my- 
thology, is a surname of the god Agni (fire); it signi- 
ties friend of the air. 


Wazo, bishop of Liege, was born probably in the 
eighth decade of the 10th century. His name was 
originally Walter or Warner. He came under the no- 
tice of bishop Notger, and was admitted into the semi- 
nary for the clergy at Liege, in time becoming its chap- 
lain, canon of the cathedral, and magister scholarum. 
In 1017 he was made dean, and authorized to share in 
the administration of the secular property of the chap- 
ter. In this position he displayed so much strictness 
towards inferiors and so much self-assertion towards su- 
periors as to make many enemies. ‘The bishop, Wol- 
podo, took active part against him by exciting the pas- 
sions of the peasants and disturbing the peace of the 
school to such a degree as involved the life of Wazo in 
danger and induced him to resign the leadership of the 
school. In A.D. 1030 the emperor Conrad chose Wazo 
to be one of his chaplains. Two vears later he was 
made provost and archdeacon of Liege. In 1037 his in- 
fluence secured the election of bishop to the youthful 
Nithard; but when the latter died, in 1041, Wazo was 
compelled by the unanimous voice to assume episcopal 
functions himself. In his new position he displayed in- 
dependence in administering the Church, and unequalled 
force and skill in the conduct of civil affairs, such as 
were then under the control of the bishops of the Church, 
He refused to obey the emperor’s behest and pronounce 
sentence upon archbishop Wigger of Ravenna, who had 
been convicted of deviating from the customs of the 
Church in a certain matter, on the ground that Wigger 
was an Italian, and subject therefore to the pope rather 
than the emperor. He also braved the emperor’s anger 
with the declaration that a pope could be judged of 
God only, and that therefore Henry III had no author- 
itv to fill the pontifical chair vacated by the Synod of 
Sutri in 1046. Wazo further angered the emperor by 
collecting forces and participating in the wars against 
the Lorraine rebels, who had threatened the peace and 
property of his diocese, and carried on a campaign of 
murder and pillage. ‘The court held that Wazo had 
taken up arms from motives of personal aggrandizement 
and love of war; and when he refused to take advan- 
tage of the conduct of lady De Mons, who wished to de- 
liver up her husband as guilty of high-treason, his Joy- 
alty came under suspicion. In the meantime Wazo 
wrote repeated letters to the king of France, dissuading 
bim from prosecuting an alleged claim upon the posses- 
sion of Lorraine, for which attempt troops were already 
collected. Nothing, however, could regain for him the 
emperor's favor, and he was eventually brought to un- 
dergo a public humiliation, and pay a fine for an act of 
alleged disobedience. 
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needy; a tolerant critic of heretical opinions. He de- 
nied the power of bishops to pronounce sentence of 
death upon heretics. He was also deeply pious. It is 
stated, indeed, that he avoided in his clothing totius su- 
perstitionis typus, i. e. wore no cilicium; but he never- 
theless mortified the flesh. He died July 8, 1047. The 
material for a life of Wazo is furnished by Anselm, can- 
on of Liege (died about 1056), in his Gesta Episc. Leo- 
diensium, c. 39-73. See Pertz, Monum. Hist. Script. 
vii, 210-233; Fisen, Sancta Legia, i, 158 sq.; Stenzel, 
Gesch. Deutschlands u. d. frank. Katsern, vol. i; Giese- 
brecht, Gesch. d. deutsch. Kaiserzeit, vol. ii. — Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Wealth. See RIcHEs. 


Wean (5703, from the completion of the infant at 
that time). Most Oriental mothers suckle their chil- 
dren much longer than is usual in Europe, and the same 
custom seems to have prevailed among the ancient He- 
brews. When Samuel was weaned, he was old enough 
to be left with Eli for the service of the tabernacle (1 
Sam. i, 24). As no public provision was made for the 
children of priests and Levites until they were three 
years of age, it is probable that they were not weaned 
sooner (2 Chron. xxxi, 16; 2 Mace. vii, 27). In India 
a boy is not taken from the breast until he is three 
years of age; but throughout the East a girl is gener- 
ally weaned within the first or second vear. “ Abra- 
ham made a great feast when Isaac was weaned” (Gen. 
xxi, 8), and the same custom prevails among the Hin- 
dûs and Persians, See CHILD. 


Weapon (usually 9, owXov, which denote an 
instrument of any kind). Among the Hebrews we find, in 
general, the same kinds of military weapons mentioned 
(t Sam. xvii, 5 sq.; 2 Chron. xxvi, 14; Neh. iv, 13, 16; 
Ezek, xxxix, 9; comp. Philo, Opp. ii, 530) as among 
other warlike nations of antiquity (see Herod. vii, 61 sq.). 
We can therefore determine little about their precise 
form or material, except. so far as monuments or modern 
usage enables us to draw a comparison. We note the 
following kinds (comp. 2 Cor. vi, 7, owAa; Oc&ta Kai 
apirrepa, Diod. Sic. iii, 54; oxewacrnpta, apuyrnpra, 
Lat. arma et tela ; see Bremi on Nepos, xiv, 11): 

I. Protective Weapons.—To this class belong the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The Shield (q. v.). ; 

2. The Helmet (33°D or 325P, 2 Chron. xxvi, 14; 
Jer. xlvi, 4; 2) wepuepadaia, Eph. vi, 17) of brass (1 
Sam. xvii, 5,38; 1 Macc. vi, 35; comp. Diod. Sic. v, 30; 
Xenoph. Anub. i, 2, 16). Whether the Israelites also 
wore them of leather (neats’ hide, Homer, Jl. x, 257 sq.; 
Strabo, vii, 306, etc.; see Passow, s. v. kuvén) is uncer- 
tain, although such certainly belonged to rude ages (for 
the ancient Egyptian form, see Wilkinson, i, 331). See 
HELMET, 

3. The Breastplate (ji, Swpak), which covered 
the centre of the person (1 Sam. xvii,5; Neh. iv, 16; 2 
Chron, xxvi, 14; 1 Macc. iii, 3), usually of brass (1 Sam. 
xvii, 5; Rev. ix, 9; comp. Iliud, xiii, 371 8q.. 397 sq.), 
and sometimes composed of plates (OQ"WPWP, 1 Sam. 
xvii, 5), by which, however, we must. not. understand 
the Roman lorica squumeuta, consisting of a leather 
corselet covered with brass scales. In order to wound a 
fully equipped soldier, it was necessary to strike some 
spot. where the brazen pieces failed to join each other 
fully, or where ordinary clothing intervened (1 Kings xx. 
34). Among the Svro-Seleucid generals we find chain- 
armor (panoply) in use (1 Macc. vi, 35; comp. the Sept. 
at 1 Sam. xvii ñ; Diod. Sic. v,30); but of linen corselets 
(see Kopke, Kriegsw. d. Griech. p. 97 sy.) there ap- 
pears no trace in the Bible. See BREASTPLATE. 

4. Greaves for protecting the knees and legs (MM¥%. 
Kynpicec, ocree; 1 Sam. xvii, 6), commonly of brass 
(Iliad, vii, 42), were universal in classical antiquity 


patron of schools; a liberal benefactor of the poor and | (Xenoph. Anab. i, 2,16; iv, 7, 16; Virgil, <n. xi, 10° 
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Pliny, xxxiv, 18, etc.), and are regarded as an inven- 
tion of the Carians (Pliny, vii, 57). We must distin- 
guish from these the military shoe (IN, Isa. ix, 4), 
probably like the Roman caliga (see Bynæus, De Calceis 
Hebr. p. 83 sq.), a sort of half-boot of leather shod with 
strong nails (Juvenal, xvi, 24; Josephus, War, vi, 1, 8; 
clavi caliyeres, Pliny, 1x, 33; xxii, 46; xxxiv, 41). See 
GREAVES; SHOE, 

Il. Aggressive Weapons.—1. The Sword (25%), which 
was carried in a special belt at the hips (1 Sam. xvii, 
37; xxv, 13; 2 Sam. xx, 8), but certainly not (as Jahn 
[| A schdol, IT, 11, 40] falsely argues from Judg. iii, 16, 21; 
Josephus, War, iii, 5, 5) on the right side (see the fig- 
ures of Ninevites in the Journal Asiatique, 1840, vii. 
pl. 3, 6, 7,10; x, 17, 19, 22, 53, ete.). It was enclosed in 
a sheath MJM, 1 Sam. xvii, 51; 2 Sam. loc. cit.; 17), 
1 Chron. xxi, 27; Sen, John xviii. 11), hence the 
phrase “to draw the sword” (3m pnn, or bw, or 
MMB), and was double-edged (MI°D 93W, Judg. iii, 16; 
Prov. v, 4; dtoropoc, Heb. iv, 12; Rev. i, 61; ii, 12; 
aponene, Iliud, xxi, 118). It was used both for strik- 
ing and stabbing (1 Sam, xxxi, 4; 2 Sam. ii, 16; xx, 10, 
etc.). The Sept. usually translates the Heb. 357 by 
paxaipa, which latter occurs in the New Test., and 
originally denoted the short dagger (comp. /liad, iii, 
271 sq.), but later any (curved) sabre in distinction 
from Z:goc, the proper (military) sword; but that 27m 
also signifies the straight sword there can be no doubt. 
The Roman sica, a somewhat curved poniard, was intro- 
duced later among the Jews, and became, shortly before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the deadly weapon of the 
bold robbers, who hence were called Sicarii (Josephus, 
int. xx,8,10; War, vii, 10,1; Life, § 56). See Sworn. 

2. The Spear, lance, or dart, was used as a weapon 
both for thrusting (close at hand) and for throwing (at 
a short distance), like the ddpv of the Greeks (Strabo, x, 
448) ; but chiefly for the former (see 1 Sam. xviii, 1; 
xix, 10; xx, 33). The usual Heb. designations are 
M2 and “3M, which can hardly be distinguished, ex- 
cept that the latter is generally used in connection with 
the sword (or bow), while both appear in connection 
with the shield (Judg. v,8; 1 Sam. xvii, 15). Instead 
of either word, we sometimes find 19> (2 Sam. xxi, 16) 
and 457"D (Josh, viii, 18, 26; 1 Sam. xvii, 6; Job xli, 
21); also 23° in some cases (2 Sam. xviii, 14, accord- 
ing to some). They are also thought to have been 
used as standards for colors (Gesen. Thesaur. p. 683). 
The spears (see the Persepolitan specimens in Porter, 

Travels, i, pl. 36, 40, 46, 49) had a wooden shaft (y7, 1 
Sam. xvii, 7; or Vs: 2 Sam. xxi, 19; xxiii, 7) and an 
iron point (1 Sam. xvii, 7). Ash or fir was preferred 
(Virgil, En. xi, 667; Homer, Jl. xix, 390 sq.; xxii, 293; 
Odys. xiv, 281; Ovid, Metam. x. 93; Statius, Theb. vi, 
102; comp. Pliny, xvi, 24), and hence many (so Rosen- 
mitller) explain Nah. ii, 4; but W93 is probably cy- 
press (q. v.). The hasta of the Romans, a weapon for 
throwing, is called Aoyyn in the New Test. (John xix, 
34; comp. 2 Macc. v, 2; xv, 11; see Alstorph. De Hastis 
Veter. [ Amst, 1757 ]). See SPEAR. 

3. The Bow (q.v.) in connection with Arrows (q. V.). 

4. The Sling (q. v.). 

5. A Battle-axe (see Wilkinson, i, 323, 325 sq.) is 
named (730, Psa. xxxv, 3; comp. the oayaprg of the 
Scythians, Massagetz, and Persians, Herod. i, 215; iv, 
70; vii, 64; Xenoph. Cyrop. i, 2,9; ii, 1,9; Strabo, xv, 
734; the Armenian sacr) as a special weapon of attack 
(comp. the mintp of the Chaldzans, Jer. xlvi, 2). A 
sledge-hammer may perhaps be meant in one passage 
(772, Prov. xxv, 18; Sept. puTaXov; comp. Odys. xi, 
575); but it is probably only the ordinary mallet 
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(yp). See generally Bosvelt [Rau], De Armis Vett. 
Hebr. (Tr. ad Rh. 1781); Jahn, Archdol. Il, ii, 400 sq. ; 
Seume, Arma Vett. cum Nostris Comparata (Lips, 1792), 
See ARMOR. 

Of the custom of many nations of burying arms with 
a warrior in the grave, there is no trace in the Bible 
(see Ezek. xxii, 27; 1 Macc. xiii, 29; comp. Tacitus, 
Grerm. xxvii; Rosenmiiller, .Worgenl. iv. 343 sq.). Capt- 
ured weapons were suspended in temples or burned in 
heaps (Isa. ix, 4 sq.; Ezek. xxxix,9; comp. Virgil, Æn. 
viii, 562 sq.). Arsenals (D753 "M3, 2 Kings xx, 13; 
Isa, xxxix, 2; owA0InKn, Josephus, War, ii, 17, 9) were 
erected in cities for the deposit of weapons, See AR- 
MORY. 


Weasel (Dh, chéled, so called from its gliding 
{Gesen.] or burrowing [First ]) occurs only in Lev. xi, 
29, in the list of unclean animals. According to the old 
versions and the Talmud, the Heb. chéled denotes “a 
weasel” (see Lewysohn, Zool, des Talm. p. 91, aud Bux- 
torf, Ler. Chald. et Talm. p. 756); but if the word is 
identical with the Arabic chuld and the Svriac chuldo, 
as Bochart (Hieroz. ii, 435) and others have endeavored 
to show, there is no doubt that “a mole” is the animal 
indicated. Gesenius ( Thesaur. p. 474), however, has 
the following very true observation: “ Satis constat ani- 
malium nomina persepe in hac lingua hoc, in alia cog- 
nata aliud, id vero simile, animal significare.” He pre- 
fers to render the term by “weasel,” as in the Sept. 


(yaAn), Vulg. (mustela), and the English version. See 
Moe. 
Moles are common enough in Palestine. Hasselquist 


(Trurels, p. 120), speaking of the country between Jaffa 
and Ramah, says he had never seen in any place the 
ground so cast up by moles as in these plains. There 
was scarcely a yard’s length between the mole-hills. It 
is not improbable that both the 7'u/pu Europea and the 
T. ceca, the blind mole of which Aristotle speaks (Hist. 
Anim. i, 8, 3), occur in Palestine, though we have no 
definite information on this point. The ancients repre- 
sented the mole as having no eyes, which assertion later 
scientific writers believed they had disproved by show- 
ing our species to be possessed of these organs, though 
exceedingly small. Nevertheless, recent observations 
have proved that a species, in other respects scarcely, 
if at all, to be distinguished from the common, is total- 
ly destitute of eyes, and consequently has received the 
name of Talpa ceca. It is to be found in Italy, and 
probably extends to the East, instead of the Europea. 
Moles must not, however, be considered as forming a 
part of the rodent order, whereof all the families and 
genera are provided with strong incisor teeth, like rats 
and squirrels, and therefore intended for subsisting chief- 
ly on grain and nuts; they are, on the contrary, supplied 
with a great number of small teeth, to the extent of 
twenty-two in each jaw—indicating a partial regimen; 
for they feed on worms, larve, and underground in- 
sects, as well as on roots, and thus belong to the in- 
sectivorous order, which brings the application of the 
name somewhat nearer to carnivora and its received in- 
terpretation “ weasel.” 

Bochart, inclined to recognise the word 5"°X, tstyim 
(A. V. “ wild beast of the desert,” etc.), as a general term 
denoting cats, or any kind of wild beasts that frequent 
dry places, discovered an incongruity when it is opposed 
to a single species, G"°N, tyim (A. V.“ wild beast of the 
islands”), which he translates ‘hoes (Isa. xxxiv, 14; Jer. 
1,39). Both words are meant, it seems, to imitate the 
cry of animals; and if he be right in regarding the first 
as expressive of the mewing or screaming of wild-cats, 
with such other animals as the ancients included in the 
feline tribe, and we now class among Veverrtde and Mus- 
telide, each including several genera, more or less rep- 
resented by species residing in and around Palestine, we 
then find the opposition of the two words strikingly 
just, provided that, instead of the single thoes of Bo- 
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chart, we make tyim include also the various wild ca- 
nid (dogs) of the same region, amounting to at least 
twelve species, without including two hyenas. 

Such is the vagueness of Oriental denominations, and 
the necessity of noticing certain species which, from 
their importance, cannot well be supposed to have been 
altogether disregarded in the Bible, that in this place a 
few words descriptive of the species of Viverride and 
Mustelide known to reside in and near Palestine, and 
supposed to be collectively designated by the term 
tstyim, may not be irrelevant. They appear, both an- 
ciently and among ourselves, collected into a kind of 
group, under an impression that they belong to the 
feline family; hence we, like the ancients, still use the 
words civet-cat, tree-cat, polecat, etc.; and, in reality, 
a considerable number of the species have partially re- 
tractile claws, the pupils of the eyes being contractile 
like those of cats, of which they even bear the spotted 
and streaked liveries. All such naturally have arboreal 
habits, and from their low lengthy forms are no less dis- 
posed to burrow; but many of them, chiefly in other 
hemispheres, are excellent swimmers, One of these 
species, allied to, if not the same as, Genetta barbara, is 
the Thela Alan, described by Bochart as having “ va- 
rious colors, and as being spotted like a pard.” In 
Syria it is called sephka, in Arabia zebzeb, and lives by 
hunting birds and shaphans, There are, besides, in the 
same region, the nimse, ferret or polecat (Putorius vul- 
garis), for these two are not specifically distinct; fert- 
el-hetle, the weasel (Mustela vulgaris Africana), differ- 
ing from ours chiefly in its superior size and darker 
colors, A paradoxurus, identical with, or nearly allied 
to, P. typus, occurs in Arabia; for it seems these ani- 
mals are found wherever there are palmifere, the date- 
palm in particular being a favorite residence of the spè- 
cies. Two or three varieties, or perhaps species, of 
nems occur in Egypt solely; for the name is again ge- 
nerical in the Arabian dialects, and denotes the ich- 
neumon, Arabia proper has several other animals not 
clearly distinguished, though belonging to the families 
here noticed; but which of these are the sungiab and 
the sumur, or the alphanex of Ibn Omar. ben-Abdulbar, 
quoted by Bochart, is undetermined; albeit they evi- 
dently belong to the tribes of vermin mammals of that 





Parudusurus typus (Palm-marten), 


region, excepting as regards the last mentioned, now 
known to be a kind of miniature fox (Megalotis zerda, 
Ham. Smith), or fennec of Bruce, who nevertheless con- 
founded it with Paradoxurus typus, or an allied species 
which equally frequents palm-trees; but the fennec does 
not climb. It is equally impossible to point out the 
cats, tree-cats, and civet-cats noticed by the poet Neme- 
sianus, who was of African birth, or by the Arabian Da- 
mir, who makes no further distinctive mention of them. 

The chéled is described in Lev. xi, 29 as one of the 
small animals which are thrown together under the 
general designation of “creeping things,” and which 
appear to include the smaller carnivorous and insec- 
tivorous mammalia, as well as the four-footed reptilia. 
The whole category is prohibited as unclean. The 
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original word, as above seen, is referred by many to the 
Arabic and Syriac, in which it is said to imply a creep- 
ing, insidious motion ; and hence peculiarly appropriate 
to the Mustelide, which, from their remarkably long, 
slender, and vermiform bodies and short legs, seem to 
glide along the earth more like reptiles than quadru- 
peds, and insinuate themselves into the smallest crevices. 
Kitto mentions the fitchet or polecat (Mustela puto- 
rius) as found in Palestine in the neighborhood of the 
villages, but says that it is rarely seen in towns. The 
skin is of no value in Syria, as the people have not, as 
in Europe, any means of divesting it of its unpleasant 
smell (Phys. Hist. of Palest. p. 355). The common 
weasel is doubtless found there also, as it is spread over 
Europe; but not the stoat or ermine, the climate being 











Polecat (Mustela putorius). 


too warm for it. All these animals, but particularly the 
first-named, are most. destructive to other small ani- 
mals; and from their depredations in Che poultry-yard 
are held in detestation by the farmer, who, however, 
does not consider the benefit they do him in the de- 
struction of myriads of field-mice, house-mice, and rats. 
Their appetite for blood seems insatiable; their ferocity 
and courage prompt them to fly at animals larger than 
themselves; while their carnivorous organization is de- 
veloped perhaps even more highly than in the typical 
cats, and they use their powers with the utmost skill 
and judgment. They prefer the brain and blood of 
their prey to the flesh. 

Weather (B55, yom, day, as usually rendered; 
“fair weather,” AM, zahdb, Job xxxvii, 22, lit. gold, 
i.e. “ brightness ;” evdia, Matt. xvi, 2; “foul weather,” 
XEyewy, ver. 3, storm, as elsewhere) IN PALESTINE is, in 
consequence of the region being greatly diversified by 
hills, valleys, and plains, quite various in different. parts, 
being hot during the summer, especially along the sea- 
shore (comp. Josephus, War, iii, 9, 1) and in the Jordan 
gorge (ibid. iv, 8, 3), and cooler on the mountain ridges, 
especially in winter, but, on the whole, more equable 
than in Northern and Occidental countries, The length 
of the day also varies less in different seasons than in 
higher latitudes, and thus tends to equalize the temper- 
ature. See CALENDAR; PALESTINE; SEASON. 


Weathercock: is a weather vane, on which is the 
metal or wooden representation of a cock, placed on the 
top of a spire, which yane turns by the force and direc- 
tion of the wind. 


Weatherford, John, a Baptist minister, was born 
in Charlotte County, Va., about 1740. His parents were 
members of the Presbyterian Church, his father being 
an elder in the church of which the distinguished Dr. 
Rice was the minister. Soon after his conversion, his 
mind began to be troubled on the subject of baptism. 
Having conversed on the matter with his pastor, and 
his doubts not having been removed, Dr. Rice had the 
magnanimity to say to him, “I perceive, John, that vou 
will be a Baptist. Go, and the Lord be with you.” 
He became a member of the Baptist Church when he 
was about twenty years of age. He commenced to 
preach about the year 1761, and his ministry was so 
popular that crowds were drawn to hear him. Perse- 
cution now began to follow him. After preaching on 
a certain occasion in Chestertield, Va., he was arrested 
and thrown into prison, where he was held in contine- 
ment five months. It is said of him that “his courage 
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forsook him not. The love of Christ constrained him, 
He preached at the door of the prison as long as allowed 
that privilege. When refused that, he preached through 
the gratings of the window; but such determined oppo- 
sition did he meet that an effurt was made by his ene- 
mies to put a stop to that also. For this purpose they 
built an outer wall above the grating, but Weatherford 
devised means to overcome the obstacle. A handker- 
chief by the congregation was to be raised on a pole 
above the wall, as a signal that the people were ready 
to hear. His voice being very strong, he could throw 
it beyond these impediments, and convey the words of 
life and salvation to the listening crowds.” At last, 
through the kind interference of Patrick Henry, he was 
liberated from his bondage, and again, with greater zeal 
than ever, entered anew on the work of preaching the 
Gospel. Most of his life-work was that of an evange- 
list. Towards the close of the century, however, he 
sustained the relation of pastor to two churches, which 
are said to have flourished under his ministry. He 
took up his residence in Halifax County, Va., in 1813, 
where he lived about ten years, and then removed to 
Pittsylvania, where he died, Jan. 23, 1833, having been 
a preacher of the Gospel over seventy years. He be- 
longed to an order of ministers who accomplished a 
vast amount of good in a state the people of which had 
too generally settled down into a condition of formal- 
ism, and needed te be roused to thoughtfulness by such 
instrumentalities as were represented by the subject of 
this sketch. However despised they may have been 
by some, they certainly reaped the honor which comes 
from God only. See Lives of Virginia Baptist Minis- 
ters, p. 55-61. (J. C. S.) 

Weatherford, Thomas, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in Europe about 1736. He labored 
four years in the ministry in the United States. He 
was slender in frame, remarkable for his piety, and died 
triumphantly in 1792. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1792, p. 45. 

Weaver, John M., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Washington County, N. Y., July 5, 1792. 
He embraced religion when about twenty-one; was li- 
censed to preach in 1816; and joined the New York Con- 
ference in 1829, in which he served faithfully until 1855, 
when he was granted a superannuated relation. In 1859 
he resumed his Conference work, labored earnestly two 
years, and then retired from stated work. He died at 
Ganges, Mich., May 12, 1872. Mr. Weaver was very de- 
voted to Methodism, deeply pious, and an excellent 
preacher. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1873, 
p. 66. 

Weaver, Lindsey Carr, a Methodist Episcopal 
(South) minister, was born in Spartanburg District, 
S. C., Nov. 16, 1837. He joined the Church in 1858, 
while a student at Wofford College; graduated in 1859; 
and in 1860 entered the South Carolina Conference, and 
labored zealously until failing health obliged him to re- 
tire from active service. He died at Bishopsville, S. C., 
Feb. 28, 1863. Mr. Weaver was a young man of great 
promise, amiable in spirit, uncompromising in integrity, 
unflinching in zeal, and abundant in good deeds. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences of the M. E. Church, 
South, 1863, p. 449. 


Weaver, Richard, an English Congregational 
minister, was born at Tewkesbury, Sept. 9, 1804. In 
early life his mind was impressed with the importance 
of personal piety. He was educated at Wymondley Col- 
lege for ministerial work, and in 1830 was ordained over 
the Independent Church at Foulmire, where he labored 
usefully for some years. In 1838 he was stationed at 
Balsham, and continued for several vears in charge of 
that church. He died Dec. 16, 1862. See (Lond.) 
Cong. Year-book, 1864, p. 248. 

Weavers, BROTHER, is a name given to the Beg- 
hards, or Lollards, in France on account of the occupa- 
tion of most of them. See LOLLARDs. 
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Weaving (358, ardg) is an art which appears to 
be coeval with the first dawning of civilization. In 
what country or by whom it was invented, we know 
not; but we find it practiced with great skill by the 
Egyptians at a very early period, and hence the inven- 
tion was not unnaturally attributed to them (Pliny, vii, 
57). The “vestures of fine linen” such as Joseph wore 
(Gen. xli, 42) were the product of Egyptian looms, and 
their quality, as attested by existing specimens, is pro- 
nounced to be not inferior to the finest cambric of mod- 
ern times (Wilkinson, ii, 75). The Israelites were piob- 
ably acquainted with the process before their sojourn in 
Egypt; but it was undoubtedly there that they attained 
the proficiency which enabled them to execute the hang- 
ings of the Tabernacle (Exod. xxxv, 35; 1 Chron. iv, 
21) and other artistic textures. At a later period the 
Egyptians were still famed for their manufactures of 
“fine” (i. e. hackled) flax and of chori, =", rendered in 


the A. V. “ networks,” but more probably a white mate- 
rial either of linen or cotton (Isa. xix, 9; comp. Prov. 
vii, 16). From them the Tvyrians procured the “fine 
linen with broidered work” for the sails of their vessels 
(Ezek. xxvii, 7), the handsome character of which may 
be inferred from the representations of similar sails 
in the Egyptian paintings ( Wilkinson, ii, 131, 167). 
Weaving was carried on in Egypt generally, but not 
universally, by men (Herod. ii, 35; comp. Wilkinson, 
ii, 84). This was the case also among the Jews about 
the time of the Exode (1 Chron. iv, 21); but in later 
times it usually fell to the lot of the females to supply 





Ancient Egyptian Women Weaving. 


the household with clothing (1 Sam. ii, 19; 2 Kings 
xxiii, 7), and an industrious housewife would produce a 
surplus for sale to others (Prov. xxxi, 13, 19, 24). 

The character of the loom and the process of weav- 


ing can only be inferred from incidental notices. The 
Egyptian loom was usually upright, and the weaver 
stood at his work. The cloth was fixed sometimes at 
the top, sometimes at the bottom, so that the remark 
of Herodotus (ii, 85) that the Egyptians, contrary to 
the usual practice, pressed the woof downwards, must 
be received with reservation (Wilkinson, ii, 85). That 
a similar variety of usage prevailed among the Jews 
may be inferred from the remark of John (xix, 23) that 
the seamless coat was woven “from the top” (ik ray 
avwSev). Tunics of this kind were designated by the 
Romans recte, implying that they were made at an 
upright loom at which the weaver stood to his work, 
thrusting the woof upwards (Pliny, viii, 74). The 
modern Arabs use a procumbent loom, raised above the 
ground by short legs (Burckhardt, Notes, i, 67). The 
Bible does not notice the loom itself, but speaks of the 
beam (n339, so called from its resemblance to a plough- 
man’s yoke) to which the warp was attached (1 Sam. 
xvii, 7; 2 Sam. xxi, 19); and of the pin (D5DD, a term 
otherwise understood of the warp, as in the Sept. and 
the Vulg. [ Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 890 ]) to which the 
cloth was fixed, and on which it was rolled (Judg. xvi, 
14). We have also notice of the shuttle (35N, de- 
noting both the web and the shuttle), which is de- 
scribed by a term significant of the act of weaving (Jub 
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simply of a variegated stuff without a pattern. 
We may further notice the terms (1) shabdts 
(Yat) and tushbéts (YREN), applied to the 
robes of the priest (Exod. xxviii, 4, 39), and 
signifying tesseluted (A. V. “broidered”), i. e. 
with depressions probably of a square shape 
worked in it, similar to the texture described 
by the Romans under the term scutulatus 
(Pliny, viil, 73; Juvenal, ii, 97); this was 
produced in the loom, as it is expressly said to 
be the work of the weaver (Exod. xxxix, 27); 
(2) moshzdr (MY) (A. V. “twined”), ap- 
plied to the fine linen ont of which the curtains 
of the tabernacle and the sacerdotal vestments 
were made (xxvi, 1; xxviii, 6, ete.); in this 
texture each thread consisted of several finer 
threads twisted together, as is described to 
have been the case with the famed corselet of 
Amasis (Herod. iii, 47); (3) mishbetsoth zahab 
(SHY Mixaw) (A. V. “of wrought gold”), 
textures in which gold-thread was interwoven 
(Psa. xlv, 13), The Babylonians were partic- 
ularly skilful in this branch of weaving, and embroidered 
groups of men or animals on the robes (Pliny, viii, 74; 
Layard, Nineveh, ii, 413). The “goodly Babvlonish 
garment” secreted by Achan was probably of this char- 
acter (Josh. vii, 21). ‘The sacerdotal vestments are 
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(k is a shuttle, not thrown, but put in with 
the hand. It had a hook at each end.) 
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vii, 6); the thrum (M57) or threads which attached | 


the web to the beam (Isa. xxxviii, 12, marg.); and the 
web itself (Judg. xvi, 14; A. V.“ beam”). Whether 


the two terms in Lev. xiii, 48, rendered “ warp” (OM) 


és v(a i f : . . ; : 
and “woof” (3), really mean these admits of doubt, said to have been woven in one picce without the in- 
inasmuch as it is not easy to see how the one could be tervention of anv needlework to join the seams (Jose- 
affected with leprosy without the other: perhaps the | phus, Ant. iii, 7,4). The “coat without seam” (yerwy 


terms refer to certain kinds of texture (Knobel, ad loc.). | dppagoc), worn by Jesus at the time of his crucifixion 
The shuttle is occasionally dispensed with, the woof be- 


; I l á (John xix, 23), was probably of a sacerdotal character 
ing passed through with the hand (Robinson, Bibl. Res. | in this respect, but made of a less costly material (Carp- 


i, 169). The spced with which the weaver used his! zov, Appar. p.72). See WEB 
shuttle, and the decisive manner in which he separated 





the web from the thrum when his work was done, sup- 
plied vivid images — the former of the rapid passage 
of life (Job vii, 6), the latter of sudden death (Isa. 
xxxviii, 12). 

The textures produced by the Jewish weavers were 
very various. The coarser kinds, such as tent-cloth, 
sackcloth, and the “hairv garments” of the poor, were 


Web: 1. The spiders (753, odyith, Job viii, 14, a 
house, as elsewhere; D30, kurin, Isa. lix, 5, 6, threads) : 
2. Of the loom (29%, musseketh, Judg. xvi, 13, 14, 
warp, as woven). See WEAVING. 


Webb, Benjamin C., a clergyman of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. His ministry was devoted to 
one object, the salvation of the Southern slaves, having 


made o,/goat’s or camel’s hair (Exod. xxvi, 7; Matt. iii, 
4). Wool was extensively used for ordinary clothing 
(Lev. xiii. 47; Prov. xxvii, 26; xxxi, 13; Ezek. xxvii, 
18); while for finer work flax was used, varying in 
quality, and producing the different textures described 
in the Bible as “linen” and “fine linen.” ‘The mixture 
of wool and flax in cloth intended for a garment was in- 
terdicted (Lev. xix, 19; Deut. xxii, 11). With regard 
to the ornamental kinds of work, the “needlework” and 
“the work of the cunning workman” have already been; Webb, Daniel, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
discussed under the head of NEEDLEWORK to the effect was born at Canterbury, Conn., April 13,1778. He em- 
that both kinds were produced in the loom, and that braced religion in 1797, and immediately began his life- 
the distinction between them lav in the addition of a work of preaching. He entered the New England Con- 
device or pattern in the latter, the rikmah consisting ' ference in his twentieth year, and labored on its many 
and vast circuits, with marvellous 
endurance and experience, until 
1814, when the wide-spread distress 
occasioned by the war with Great 
Britain compelled him to locate, 
which he did at Newport. Here he 
opened a school, and for nine vears 
performed the responsible duties of 
both schoolmaster and preacher in 
charge. In 1823 he rejoined the 
New England Conference, and dur- 
ing the following eighteen vears 
filled the most important charges in 
the Conference; published the Zeon’s 
Herald one year (1827); and was 
presiding elder for several years, In 
1841 he superannuated; in 1843 he 
was transferred to the Providence 
Conference, and was stationed first 
at Little Compton, and then at 


had charge of several large plantations in Prince Will- 
iam County, Va. In 1854 he removed from the low 
| country to Abbeville, S. C., to take charge of a white 
| congregation, hoping to improve his health by the 
change of climate; but he resigned the Church, and 
| was seeking relief at Wilson’s Springs, N. C., in 1855, 
| when he died, aged forty-five years. See Amer. Quar. 
| Church Review, 1855, p. 482. 
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Barnstable, where by various arrangements by his | cause, for fear of losing his hay, he had gathered it in 


highly cultured and appreciative audience he was con- 
tinued six years consecutively. Here he died, March 
19, 1867, one.of the most noted Methodists of his time, 
having spent more years in the active work than any 
-other preacher in the annals of Methodism. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1867, p. 101. 


Webb, Francis, an English Baptist minister, was 
born at Taunton in 1735. He became minister of a con- 
gregation at Barbican, London; also at Honiton; and 
died in 1815. He was the author of sume volumes of 
Sermons :—Somerset: a Poem (1811 ):—and Panhar- 
montcon (1815). See (Lond.) Gentleman's Magazine, 1815, 
ai, 278, 563. 

Webb, James, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
‘was born in Pennsylvania in 1829. He embraced relig- 
ion in early life; years later was licensed as an exhort- 
er; and began his ministerial life in 1858 on Zion Circuit, 
Cecil Co., Md. Meeting with discouragements, he be- 
gan to doubt the genuineness of his call, and soon re- 
turned to his furmer vocation. After much prayer and 
-counsel he again began the active work; joined the 
Philadelphia Conference in 1860, and in it labored four 
years so persistently that his health gave way and 
-caused his superannuation. He died, greatly lamented, 
in Chester County, Pa., Oct. 8, 1864. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1865, p. 34. 


Webb, John (1), an American divine, was born in 
1687. He graduated at Harvard College in 1708; was 
ordained minister of the New North Church, Boston, in 
1714; and died in 1750. He published twenty single 
Sermons. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thors, 8. v. 


Webb, John (2), an English clergyman and emi- 
nent antiquary, was born in 1776, and died in 1869. He 
was the author of, Translation of a French Metrical 
History of the Deposition of King Richard IT (Lond. 
1823): — Household Expenses of Richard de Swinfield 
{1855). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
8. V. 


W ebb, John (3), an English Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Dulcot in 1827. Early in life he ex- 
perienced a thorough consecration to God, and was dili- 
gent in preparation for the ministry. Mr. Webb grad- 
uated at the Western College, and settled at Castle Cary 
in 1851. He removed to Shepton-Mallet in 1858, and 
settled at Lewis in 1864. The Church and congrega- 
tion greatly increased under his administration. Mr. 
Webb’s reading was extensive among the best writers 
and thinkers of the day; and his preaching, though 
simple, was combined with such intelligence that he at- 
tracted the thoughtful Christians, and always attached 
them to his ministry. He died Nov. 7, 1867. See 
(Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1868, p. 301. 


Webb, John (4), an English minister of the Bible 
‘Christians, was born Jan. 31, 1836. After laboring for 
some time as a local preacher, he gave himself wholly 
to the work of the ministry. He entered the Confer- 
ence in 1860. At the Conference of 1873, feeble health 
-obliged him to take a supernumerary relation. He died 
June 7, 1874. See Minutes of Conferences, 1874. ° 


Webb, Joseph, a Presbyterian minister, was a 
graduate of Yale College in the class of 1715. He was 
-ordained and installed pastor of the Church at Newark, 
N. J., and became a member of the Synod in 1720. He 
proposed to the Synod a case of conscience, but in such 
general and doubtful terms that it was remitted to the 
Presbytery. In 1726 a committee of Synod, at his re- 
quest, went to Newark to settle a difficulty which had 
arisen: and the Synod approved of its action in the 
premises. In 1732 difficulties in his congregation led 
the Church missionaries to commence their services in 
the town. Dickinson preached on “the vanity of hu- 
man institutions in matters of religion.” Colonel Josiah 
‘Ogden had been suspended from Church privileges be- 

X.—LLL 


on the Lord’s day. He wrote to the Synod in 1734, and 
Cross and Pemberton replied; but the letter did not 
satisfy him. Dickinson and Pemberton wrote the next 
year. The result was that Ogden joined the Episco- 
palians, and a Church missionary was stationed in New- 
ark. Webb continued his relation to the Synod till 
1740. He and his son, a student of Yale College, were 
drowned while crossing the ferry at Saybrook, Conn., 
Oct. 21, 1741. (W. P. S.) 


Webb, Loren, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born at Ridgetield, Huron Co. O., Aug. 9, 1837. 
He removed with his parents to La Porte, Ind., when 
thirteen years of age; there received a common-school 
education; experienced conversion in 1855; removed 
to Roscoe, Minn., in 1857; spent two winters in a print- 
ing-office; received license to preach in 1858; studied 
two years at McKendree College; was one of the first to 
respond to president Lincoln’s call for volunteers to put 
down the Rebellion, and served the first three months as 
first lieutenant, and the next three years as captain of 
Company F, Ninth Illinois Infantry; then, being dis- 
abled for the infantry, returned home. Soon after 
he juined in the effort to suppress the Sioux Indian 
outbreak; afterwards labored zealously as a recruit- 
ing -officer; and finally, re-entering the university at 
Red Wing, resumed his studies, In 1867 he entered 
the New York East Conference, and was stationed at 
Collinsville, Conn. His subsequent charges were: Es- 
sex, in 1868-69; and in 1870 Forestville, where his 
close application and over-exertions undermined his 
constitution, and hemorrhage of the lungs set in. He 
removed South, and employed himself at various man- 
ual occupations until his demise at Nashville, Tenn., 
Feb. 20, 1880. The last six years of his life were full 
of poverty, bereavement, and deep sorrow. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1880, p. 50. 


Webb, Nathan, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Braintree, Mass. He graduated from Harvard 
College in 1725; was ordained pastor of the Church in 
Uxbridge, Feb. 3, 1731; and died March 14, 1772, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 85. 

Webb, Samuel, an English Wesleyan minister, 
was born at Hanham, near Bristol, in 1783. He feared 
the Lord from his youth, and joined the Methodist 
Church at the age of twenty-two, He was called into 
the ministry in 1808, in which he continued with an un- 
sullied reputation until his death, June 25, 1847. Meek, 
humble, and modest, he was firm in principle and tal- 
ented in preaching. See Minutes of Wesleyan Confer- 
ences, 1847, 


Webb, Thomas, prominent in the early history 
of Methodism, was an English soldier—for several years. 
lieutenant of the Forty-eighth Regiment of Foot—and 
a man of wealth and education. He lost an eye and 
was nearly killed in the storming and capture of the 
French fort of Louisburg, Acadia (Nova Scotia), in 1758 ; 
and was, with Washington, one of the few officers who 
survived the terrible slaughter at the battle known as 
“ Braddock’s Defeat”—the unsuccessful attack in 1755 
on the French fort Duquesne, where Pittsburgh, Pa., 
now stands, Four years afterwards he scaled the Heights 
of Abraham with Gen. Wolf, and saw Canada pass for- 
ever from the hands of France. He was converted un- 
der a sermon preached by Wesley, in Bristol, in 1765; 
united with the Methodist society, and commenced 
preaching. We next hear of him as barrack-master 
at Albany, N. Y. The report that the Methodists had 
commenced meetings in New York reached the ears of 
the zealous captain, and he at once repaired thither 
(spring of 1767). Webb was the providential man. 
“ The little society needed a leader—Webb was born to 
command. They needed another preacher of more ex- 
perience, learning, and power—Webb was one of the 
best preachers then on the continent of America. They 
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needed money wherewith to house their young society 
— Webb was rich and generous. ... It would have been 
a hard matter for them to have suited themselves by a 
choice, out of all the Methodist preachers, better than 
God had suited them” (Daniels, Hist. of Methodism, p. 
388). ‘The congregations became too large, and in 1768 
John Street Church was dedicated, Webb being one of 
the principal contributors in meeting the expenses of 
the new building. The military authorities now placed 
the captain on the retired list, but with full pay. He 
at once commenced itinerating. He introduced Meth- 
odism into Long Island at Jamaica; founded societies 
at Pemberton, Burlington, and Trenton, N. J.; traversed 
Delaware and Maryland; became the pioneer of Meth- 
odism in Philadelphia, where he preached in a sail-loft 
and formed a class in 1768, and two years after gave 
liberally for the purchase of St. George’s Church. The 
work was now spreading rapidly. Help was needed. 
Webb sailed for England in 1772; preached in Dublin, 
London, etc.; made a stirring appeal before the Leeds 
Conference; and in 1773 returned with Shadford, Ran- 
kin, and Yearbry. He continued his evangelistic la- 
bors till after the breaking-out of the Revolutionary 
War, being one of the last of the English preachers to 
leave; but finally the country became too hot for him, 
and he bade a reluctant good-bye to America, the scene 
of so many struggles and victories in his eventful and 
varied life. On his return to England, he secured a 
home for his family in Portland, on the heights of Bris- 
tol; but still travelled and preached extensively in chap- 
els, in market-places, and in the open air, listened to by 
immense congregations. The French prisoners at Win- 
chester (1776-82) and the soldiers and sailors at Ports- 
mouth were benefited by his labors, In 1792 he was 
liberal and active in the erection of Portland Chapel, at 
that time one of the most elegant meeting-houses in the 
Methodist connection. The old soldier and evangelist 
died Dec. 20, 1796, aged seventy-two years, and was laid 
to rest under the chancel of Portland Chapel. 

Wesley writing to a friend in Limerick, said, “Captain 
Webb is a man of fire, and the power of God constantly 
attends his word” (Jour. Feb. 2, 1773; Works [3d. ed. 
Lond. ], xii, 378). Charles Wesley speaks of him as an 
“inexperienced, honest, zealous, loving enthusiast.” In 
1774 John Adams says, “Mr. Webb is one of the most 
fluent, eloquent men I ever heard. He reaches the im- 
agination, and touches the passions very well, and ex- 
presses himself with great propriety.” See Atmore, Meth. 
Mem.s.v.; Stevens, Hist. of Meth. i, 427; iii, 99; id. Hist. 
of M. E. Ch. (Index), vol. iv; Porter, Hist. of Meth. 
p. 247-50, 261; Simpson, Cyclop. of Meth. s. v. 

Weescheider, Jutius Aucust Lupwic, the fore- 
most systematic theologian of rationalism, was born in 
1771 at Kiibbelingen, in Brunswick. In 1791 he was 
in the University of Helmstadt, where Henke then oc- 
cupied the theological chair, and in 1795 he became 
tutor in the family of a prominent merchant of Ham- 
burg. He gave ten years to this service. His leisure 
time was devoted to the study of Kant’s philosophy, 
the fruit of which appeared in 1797 in Ethtces Stoi- 
corum...cum Principiis Ethicis a Kantio Propositis 
Comparata, and in a Versuch d. Hauptsdtze d. philo- 
soph. Religionslehre in Predigten darzustellen. In 1804 
he added to these a treatise Ueber die Trennung der 
Moral von der Religion. In 1805 he obtained a tutor- 
ship in the University of Gottingen, and in the follow- 
ing work came more prominently before the public by 
the issue of his Kinleitung in das Evangelium Johannis. 
He was thereupon called to a professorship in the Hes- 
sian University of Rinteln, and afterwards on the ab- 
sorption of Rinteln was transferred to Halle. Here he 
became exceedingly popular with students, who throng- 
ed his lecture-rooms, and he added to his fame by the 
publication of his /nstitutiones Theologie Dogmatice, 
His popularity continued until the Denunciation of the 
Evangelical Kirchenzeitung, as it was called, in 1830, 
when he was, together with his colleague Gesenius, 
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cited before a committee of examination to defend him- 

self against complaints respecting his teachings in the 

lecture-room. The intervention of political events de- 

prived the examination of such importance as it might 

have possessed for him, but his influence was neverthe- 

less irrevocably broken. Ullmann came to reinforce 

Tholuck in 1829, Julius Müller ten years afterwards; 

and the orthodox tendency grew in every direction, 

Many of the polemical blows aimed by Hase against 

Röhr in 1834 took effect on Wegscheider also. As his 
reputation declined, students no longer found it possi- 
ble to endure the tediousness and monotonous delivery 
of his lectures, and but few of them continued to sit at 
his feet after 1840. He died in February, 1849. The 
scientific value of his /nstitutiones, the great systematic 
theology of rationalism, owes but little of its character 
to Wegscheider. Its thoughts are borrowed, usually 
from Henke’s Lineamenta and Ammon’s Summa, and, 
in many instances, in the exact words of those books. 
It abounds in half-completed ideas and unreconciled 
differences, as does scarcely any other theological work. 
Its true character was shown up for the first time by 
Hase in his Antiréhr (1837). See also Steiger, Kritik 
des Rationalismus in Wegscheider’s Dogmatsk (1830) and 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Weegswin, in Norse mythology, is one of the 
streams of Hel, flowing through Nifiheim. 


Weichselzopf, in German mythology, is a name 
given to a certain disease which was thought to be de- 
rived from the river Weichsel, because this sickness was 
supposed to be common in Poland. It is, however, 
now quite certain that the name really is Wechtelzopf, 
taken from the superstitious idea of Wichtel—small, do- 
mestic, elf-like spirits that, doubtless, in many cases are 
beneficial to men, yet, when teased or tantalized, are 
angry and evil-minded; and, besides doing other mis- 
chief, they are said to interlace the hairs of the head 
into inextricable plats and knots.— Vollmer, Wörterb. d.. 
Mythol.s. v. 


Weickhmann, JoacHim SAMUEL, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born May 1, 1714, at Dant- 
zic. From 1735 to 1739 he studied at Leipsic, and his. 
dissertation, published in 1739, De Fontibus Veritatis 
Sacre in Rivulis Profanis Sparse ad Lactant. Lib. 
VII, Cap.7, gave him the privilege of lecturing on phi- 
losophy. In 1740, having presented another disserta- 
tion, De Platonica Animorum Immortalitate, he was. 
appointed adjunct to the philosophical faculty. Three 
years later he was made professor extraordinary, and ip 
1744 professor in ordinary of theology, his dissertation 
for this occasion having been De Theologis Tridentinis, 
alia Loquentibus, alia Sentientibus. Shortly afterwards. 
he was made doctor of theology, and died Oct. 18, 1774. 
Besides the writings already mentioned, he published, 
De Christo in Morte Gloriosissimo (Vitebergs, 1755):— 
De Discrimine Gratie Divine sine Merito contra Meri- 
tum (ibid. 1757) :—Jobus, Resurrectionis non Typus, sed 
Professor (ibid. 1759). His other writings are enumer- 
ated in Fürst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 497; Döring, Die gelehrten 
Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 672 sq. (B. P.) 


Weidelbot is a priest of the Wends in Pomera- 
nia and Riigen, the next to Griwe. 


Weidman, Paur, a Reformed (Dutch) minister, 
was born in 1788. He.graduated at Union College in 
1818, at New Bruuswick Theological Seminary in 1820, 
and was licensed by the Classis of New Brunswick the 
same year; was pastor at Schoharie, N. Y., 1820-36; at 
Manheim, 1837-41, and again, 1841-50. He died in 
1852. See Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in 
America, p. 543., 


Weidner, Johann Joachim, a Lutheran theo- 
logian of Germany, was born Aug. 11, 1672, at Rostock. 
He studied at different universities, and in 1699 he was 
appointed deacon at St. Mary’s in his native place. In 
1706 he received the degree of D.D., in 1716 was ap- 
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pointed professor of theology, and in 1721 senior of the 
theological faculty, and died Oct. 17, 1732. He was a 
voluminous writer. Of his works we mention: Dis- 
putt. IX contra Reformatos, quod non Conveniant cum 
Lutheranis in Plurimis Articulis Fidei :— Dissertationes 
Tres de Gratia Dei Universali non Particulari :—Chris- 
tus ex Bibliis opooúvosioç :—De Forma S. Cene in Con- 
secratione et cum eadem Conjuncta Sacramentali Man- 
ducatione et Bibitione :—Miraculum Murorum Hieri- 
chuntis Cadentium : — Christus Resurgens Victor, ete. 
See Seelen, Athenæ Lubecenses; Jöcher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon, s. v. (B. P.) 


Weidner, Paul, a Jewish convert of Carinthia 
who joined the Christian Church in 1588, was professor 
of Hebrew at the Vienna University, and was appointed 
by imperial permission to preach occasionally to the 
Jews. He wrote Loca Precipua Fidet Christiane Col- 
lecta et Explicuta (Vienna, 1559; 2d ed. 1562, with 
Epistolau Hebr. ad R. Jehudam, Venet. Habttantem, cum 
Versione Latina). See Kalkar, /srael und die Kirche, p. 
90; Delitzsch, Wissenschaft, Kunst, Judenthum, p. 139, 
290; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i, 964; Jocher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lehrten- Lexikon, s. v.; Furst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 498; Bayle, 
Dicttonnaire Historique et Critique. (B. P.) 

Weigel, Christopher, a German engraver. was 
born at Redwitz, in Bohemia, in 1654. After visiting 
various German cities, he settled in Nuremberg, where 
he died in 1725. His principal work was a set of Bible 
plates engraved from his own designs, entitled Sacra 
Scriptura Loquens in Imaginibus, etc., published in 1690. 
They were executed with the graver. He is also said 
to have engraved in mezzotinto, and to have carried on 
an extensive commerce in prints. See Spooner, Biog. 
Hist. of the Fine Arts, s. v. 


Weigel, Valentine, a mystic of the 16th cen- 
tury, was born in 1533 at Hayn, in Misnia, where his fa- 
ther was then pastor. He studied at Leipsic and Wit- 
tenberg from 1554 to 1567, and was ordained pastor of 
Zschoppau, in the diocese of Chemnitz, Nov. 16, 1567, by 
Paul Eber (q. v.). He remained in that position till he 
died, June 10, 1588. He was married, but remained 
childless. He was beloved by his parishioners, who 
were not capable of discovering his heterodox views, 
more especially as he did not publish them to the world, 
and contented himself with privately elaborating them. 
He was not wholly successful, however, in preventing 
reports of his unsound opinions from being circulated, 
according to which he was tainted with Osiandrian and 
Schwenkfeldian errors. His cantor, Weikert, collected 
a band of mystical adepts, who undertook the multipli- 
cation, and subsequently the publication, of Weigel’s 
works; and who issued them at Halle, Magdeburg, and 
elsewhere, in 1612, and afterwards in repeated editions. 
It is possible that interpolations of foreign matter into 
these writings took place, as the editors assumed pseu- 
donymous names. 

The sum and substance of Weigel’s theorizing may 
be comprehended in the words of his epitaph at Zschop- 
pau (see Arnold, Kirchen- u. Ketzerhistorte, ii, 17, 17), 
“O man, learn to know thyself and God; this is suf- 
ficient for thee!” His argumentation proceeds within 
the range of the subjective consciousness, objective proofs 
being regarded by him as the demonstration of a bond- 
age to the letter which is opposed to all true spiritual 
wisdom. He teaches that man is a microcosm which 
embodies within itself the potentiality of salvation equal- 
lv with other elements. Nature and grace are not in 
contrast with each other, even in an ethical sense, but 
are simply different degrees of the same state. Man is 
furthermore a threefold principle—his body being taken 
from the limus terre, his soul from the stellar spirit or 
firmament, and his spirit from the epiraculum vite in 
God. This spirit is also the Holy Divine Spirit; or, 
more strongly expressed, man comprehends in himself 
by nature not only the world, but also God and Christ. 
Man is consequently both a microtheos and a microcos- 


mos, and constitutes the point at which the world, which 
emanated from God, returns to God. Weigel’s panthe- 
ism is undeniable. The idea of emanation appears in 
his cosmology, and the thoughts of eternity and time, 
the invisible and the visible, are everywhere regarded 
by him as correlated, so that none of them can exist 
without its counterpart. ‘The creature is considered es- 
sential to the unfolding of the divine nature. The per- 
sonality of the Son and the Holy Spirit is not necessary 
to the immanent being of God, but originates in con- 
nection with the emanation of the world from God. 
The Son is the centre in which God and the creature: 
come together. Through him God becomes corporeal 
and temporal. It will be noticed that this does not ef- 
fect the emanation of the creature from God, but is a 
mere impossible reduction of the divine and the eternal 
to the measure of time and sense; nor does Weigel any- 
where succeed in achieving the completeness essential 
to the consistency of his system which the establishing 
of a distinct creature-nature would involve. Angels 
were created by the word of God, and in them the in- 
visible world; but when Lucifer fell, God desired to 
have man, and therefore created the earth. Yet man 
is called the eye, ear, foot, hand, instrument of God, 
through which everything must be recognised and 
wrought; and it is said that this could not have come 
to pass had Adam remained in Paradise. In brief, all 
externality is but a reflex of the internal, and an ideal- 
ism exists in which the distinction between the world 
and God is altogether subjective, and whose result is 
that man lacks personality. All effect is the result of 
the divine action, and yet the human will is said to be 
unnecessitated in the fall into sin—a contradiction which’ 
Weigel nowhere explains. Sin is not a substance, but 
an accident assumed by the will, though it may be con- 
sidered a substance in view of its effect on human nat- 
ure, which involves the loss to man of his whole body— 
body being equivalent to all that is objective. Origi- 
nal sin is a necessary condition of the creature nature, 
which involves the departure of man from Eden, that 
he may till the soil and learn to know himself. Re- 
demption consequently has no objective signification. 
Christ and the new life exist naturally in man. The 
kingdom of God is so in man that all the potencies of 
salvation exist in him, and it is actualized by the at- 
tainment of the soul to a knowledge of itself, and there- 
by to a knowledge of the Eternal and of God. The key 
to the whole of Weigel’s system is his postulated oppo- 
sition between the internal, which is the divine in man, 
and the external, which is the product of the internal.. 
The Scriptures, as the outward letter, are depreciated: 
and accounted incapable of revealing eternal life, which, 
according to Weigel, is made known by the subjective 
spirit alone; and vet they are said to be necessary in 
another direction, because of our blindness and weak- 
ness, The duty of man is fulfilled in a simple surren- 
der to the operations of the immanent Christ. 

It remains to be observed that while, in his opposi- 
tion to the literalism of the Church, Weigel was at one 
with the sects of the time of the Reformation, he was 
utterly at variance with them in his advocacy of a fully 
developed quietism, and in his denunciation of war, 
lawsuits, etc., as he was also with the gross materialism 
which characterized the early Anabaptists in the un- 
qualified intellectualism of his views. His mysticism 
afforded no aid whatever towards the thorough regen- 
eration of theology. His significance probably extends 
no further than his influence contributed to the renew- 
al of philosophical methods in theological inquiry, and 
as he antagonized the supranaturalism then current 
with his principle that nothing can be true which does 
not impress itself immediately upon the consciousness 
as being true. 

See Arnold, Kirchen- u. Ketzerhistorie, ii, 17, 17, 
where a complete list of Weigel’s works is given; Un- 
schuldige Nachrichten, 1715; Hilliger, a dissertation en- 
titled Fata et Scripta M. V. Weigel, etc. (Wittenberg, 
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1721) ; comp. also Roth, Néthiger Unterricht von d. pro- 
phet. Weissugungen (1694), § 24. Arnold has stated Wei- 
gel’s peculiar tenets in an apologetical way, while Hilli- 
ger has furnished a somewhat extended list of his here- 
sies. His importance to philosophy is set forth in Rit- 
ter, Gesch. d. Philusophie, x, 77-100; Standenmayer, 
Philos. d. Christenthums, i, 723 sq.; Carriere, Philosoph. 
Weltanschauung d. Reformationszeit, p. 203-209 ; further, 
Walch, Kinl. in d. Rel.- Streitigkeiten, iv, 1024-1066; 
Planck, Gesch. d. prot. Theologie, p. 72 sq.; Hagenbach, 
Vortes. üb. d. Ref.-Gesch. iii, 337 sq.; Dorner, Christologie, 
ii, 853; Baur, Trinitdtslehre, iii, 255-260; id. Versöh- 
nungslehre, p. 463.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Weighing or Souts is a practice accredited to the 
Egyptian gods to determine their place in the future 
world. The heart of the deceased was placed on one 
side of the scales held by Horus and Anubis, and the 
god Thoth registered the result of the weighing. Upon 
this judgment (which was rendered by Osiris and his 
forty-two deputies) the irrevocable fate of the soul de- 
pended. If the deceased was convicted of unpardon- 
able faults, he became the prey of an infernal monster, 
with the head of a hippopotamus, and was beheaded 
by Horus and by Smu, one of the forms of Set, upon the 
nemma, or infernal scaffold. ‘The most wicked were pun- 
ished with final annihilation. See Lenormant, Chaldean 
Magic, p. 86. See WEIGHT. 

Weight (12X, ében, Dent. xxii, 24; xxv, 15; 2 Sam. 
xiv, 26; Prov. xi, 1; xvi, 11; xx, 10; Mic. vi, 11; a 
stone, as elsewhere rendered; usually >pur mishkal 
[once 5°27, mishkél, Ezek. iv, 10], from bpi, to 
weigh ; ose, péles, Prov. xvi, 11; “scales,” Isa. xl, 12, a 
balance; òyroç, Heb. xii, 1, a mass; Bapog, 2 Cor. iv, 
17, elsewhere “ burden”). It is evident from one of 
these names (ében) that stones were used in the most 
ancient times among the Hebrews for weights, as they 
were also among many other nations; and from another 
(mishkdl), that.of their money weights and terms, the 
shekel was that in most common use, and the standard 
by which others were regulated. In later times weights 
were made of lead (Zech. v, 6). These weights were 
carried in a bag (Deut. xxv, 13; Prov. xvi, 11) suspend- 
ed from the girdle (Chardin, Voy. iii, 422), and were 
very early made the vehicles of fraud. ‘The habit of 
carrying two sets of weights is denounced in Deut. xxv, 
18 and Prov. xx, 10, and the necessity of observing 
strict honesty in the matter is insisted upon in several 
precepts of the law (Lev. xix, 36; Deut. xxv, 13). But 
the custom lived on, and remained in full force to the 
days of Micah (vi, 11), and even to those of Zechariah, 
who appears (ch. v) to pronounce a judgment against 
fraud of a similar kind. See Bac. 

Between ancient weights and money there was a 
very intimate connection. All Greek money was orig- 
inally a certain weight of silver, and a similar rule prob- 
ably held with the money of other nations. Hence, 
perhaps, the best mode of ascertaining an ancient weight 
is by weighing a good coin of the same denomination. 
When this is ascertained, we can form a just opinion of 
the other weights in the scale from their relative pro- 
portions. Gold, even as late as the time of David, was 
not used as a standard of value, but was considered 
merely as a very precious article of commerce, and was 
weighed like other articles. In Oriental countries, as 
far back as the time of Abraham, the value of goods 
was estimated at a certain quantity of silver, the purity 
of which was taken into account by the merchant (Gen. 
xxiii, 16). But there is no trace of stamped silver or coin 
previous to the Captivity. Nor, indeed, was it at that 
early period divided into pieces of a certain size. It 
was commonly weighed out in balances, though its 
weight was sometimes ascertained by means of an 
instrument of weighing answering to our steelyards. 
See ScALE. By means of the balance the Hebrews ap- 
pear to have been able to weigh with considerable del- 
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minuteness, which are called 
metaphorically “the small 
dust of the balance” (Isa. 
xl, 15). 
(porh) of the balance in 


scale to turn. 
sage, as in 2 Macc. ix, 8, the 
Greek word mXaortyé, ren- 
dered “balance,” was origi- 
nally applied to the scale-pan 
alone. 
balance in this form was 


It is found on the Egyptian 
monuments as early as the 
time of Joseph, and we find 
allusions to its use in the sto- 
ry of the purchase of the cave 
of Machpelah (Gen. xxiii,16) Ancient E 
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they had weights of extreme 


The “little grain” 


Wisd. xi, 22 is the small 
weight which causes the 
In this pas- 
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See BALANCE. The 


known ata very early period. 





by Abraham. Before coin- gyptian Sear 
age was introduced, it was of necessity employed in all 
transactions in which the valuable metals were the me- 
diums of exchange (xliii, 21; Exod. xxii, 17; 1 Kings 
xx, 39; Esth. iii, 9; Isa, xlvi, 6; Jer. xxxii, 10, etc.). 
See MONEY. 

The shekel, the half-shekel, the talent, are not only 
denominations of moneys, of certain values, in gold and 
silver, but also of certain weights. The earliest weight 
to which reference is made is the MO"Wp, kesitâh (Gen. 
xxxiii, 19; Josh. xxiv, 32; Job xlii, 11), which in the 
margin of our version is in two passages rendered 
“lambs,” while in the text it is “ piece of money.” It 
may have derived its name from being in the shape of 
a lamb. See SHEEP. A number of small statues, of a 
crouching lion in bronze, forming a series of various di- 
mensions, from one inch to twelve in length, found at 
Nimrüd, and now in the British Museum, appear to 
have been Assyrian weights. On the tombs at Thebes 





Assyrian Weights. (From specimens in British Museum.) 
1. Bronze—15 manehs; 2. Bronze—3 shekels; 3. Bronze—1 maneb ; 4, 5; 
6. Stone weights in form of ducks with heads thrown back. 
are representations of weights having the form of stags, 
sheep, gazelles, etc. There are also among the Egyp- 
tian antiquities some Coptic weights of great antiquity, 
but not antecedent to the Christian æra. They are cir- 
cular, and have grooves or channels cut in them. See 

MINE. 

The Weight of the Sanctuary, or Weight of the Tem- 
ple (Exod. xxx, 13, 24; Lev. v, 15; Numb. iii, 50; vii, 
19; xviii, 16, etc.) was probably the standard weight, 
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preserved in some apartment of the Temple, and not a 
different weight from the common shekel (1 Chron. 
xxiii, 29); for though Moses appoints that all things 
valued by their price in silver should be rated by the 
weight of the sanctuary (Lev. xxvii, 25), he makes no 
difference between this shekel of twenty oboli, or twenty 
gerahs, and the common shekel. Ezekiel (xiv, 12), 
speaking of the ordinary weights and measures used in 
traffic among the Jews, says that the shekel weighed 
twenty oboli, or gerahs; it was therefore equal to the 
weight of the sanctuary. Neither Josephus nor Philo 
nor Jerome, nor any ancient author, speaks of a distinc- 
tion between the weights of the Temple and those in 
common use. Besides, the custom. of preserving the 
standards of weights and measures in temples is not 
peculiar to the Hebrews, ‘The Egyptians, as Clemens 
Alexandrinus informs us, had an officer in the college 
of priests whose business it was to examine all sorts of 
measures and to take care of the originals; the Romans 
had the same custom (Fannius, De Amphora); and the 
emperor Justinian decreed that standards of weights 
and measures should be kept in Christian churches. 
The Jews do not seem to have had any officers whose 
especial duty it was to superintend weighing transac- 
tions like the kabbaneh, or public weighers of Egypt, 
the Greek Zuyvorara: (Artemid. ii, 37), or Latin libri- 
pendes (Pliny, xxxiii, 3); but care was always taken 
that the money used should be of full weight (Gen. 
xliii, 21). For the estimation of Hebrew weights, see 
METROLOGY. 





Ancient Egyptian Kabbaneh, or Public Weigher and Notary. 
2. The weigher; 2. The notary making an official record; a. The bag of money to be weighed; b. The frame or 


box containing ¢, a pile of coins in the form of rin 


lamb; d. One scale containing a number of coins; 


the weight. 


The expression in Dan. v, 27, “thou art weighed in 
the balances, and art found wanting,” has been supposed 
to be illustrated by the custom of weighing the Great 
Mogul on his birthday in the presence of his chief gran- 
dees. The ceremony is described in a passage from Sir 
Thomas Roe’s Voyage in India, quoted in Taylor’s Cal- 
met, Frag. 186: “The scales in which he was thus 
weighed were plated with gold, and so the beam on 
which they hung by great chains, made likewise of that 
most precious metal, The king, sitting in one of them, 
was weighed first against silver coin, which immediate- 
ly after was distributed among the poor; then was he 
weighed against gold; after that against jewels (as they 
say); but I observed (being there present with my lord 
ambassador) that he was weighed against three several 
things, laid in silken bags, on the contrary scale. ... By 
his weight (of which his physicians yearly keep an ex- 


act account) they presume to guess of the present state | 
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; e. A stand supporting k, a weight in the form of a 
- An apparatus for steadying g, the arm of the balance; 
&. An ape, the emblem of Thoth, the god of justice, presiding over the operation; ¢. The other scale containing 
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of his body; of which they speak flatteringly, however 
they think it to be.” It appears, however, from a con- 
sideration of the other metaphorical expressions in the 
same passage of Daniel that the weighing in balances 
is simply a figure, and may or may not have reference 
to such a custom as that above described. Many ex- 
amples of the use of the same figure of speech among 
Orientals are given in Roberts’s Oriental Illustrations, 
p. 502. The allusion, however, may be of a far more 
solemn character. ‘The Egyptians entertained the be- 
lief that the actions of the dead were solemnly weighed 
in balances before Osiris, and that the condition of the 
departed was determined according to the preponder- 
ance of good or evil. Such judgment scenes are very fre- 
quently represented in the paintings and papyri of ancient 
Egypt, and one of them (given on the following page) we 
have copied as a suitable illustration of the present sub- 
ject. One of these scenes, as represented on the walls of 
a small temple at Deir-el-Medineh, has been so well ex- 
plained by Mr. Wilkinson that we shall avail ourselves 
of his description ; for although that to which it refers is 
somewhat different from the one which we have engraved, 
his account affords an adequate elucidation of all that 
ours contains: “Osiris, seated on his throne, awaits the 
arrival of those souls that are ushered into Amenti. The 
four genii stand before him on a lotus-blossom [ ours has 
the lotus without the genii], the female Cerberus sits 
behind them, and Harpocrates on the crook of Osiris. 
Thoth, the god of letters, arrives in the presence of Osi- 
ris, bearing in his hand a tablet, on which the actions of 
the deceased are noted 
down, while Horus and 
Aroeris are employed in 
weighing the guod deeds 
of the judged against the 
ostrich feather, the sym- 
bol of truth and justice. 
A cynocephalus, the em- 
blem of truth, is seated 
on the top of the balance. 
At length arrives the de- 
ceased, who appears be- 
tween two figures of the 
goddess, and bears in his 
hand the symbol of truth, 
indicating his meritorious 
actions, and his fitness for 
admission to the presence 
of Osiris” (Kitto, Pict. Bi- 
ble, note ad loc.). 

A weight of glory, of 
which Paul speaks (2 Cor. 
iv, 17), is opposed to the 
lightness of the evils of 
this life. The troubles we 
endure are really of no 
more weight than a feath- 
er, or of no weight at all, 
if compared to the weight . 
or intenseness of that glory which shall be hereafter a 
compensation for them, In addition to this, it is prob- 
able the apostle had in view the double meaning of the 
Hebrew word 123, kubéd, which signifies not only 


weight, but glory ; that is, splendor is in this world the 
lightest thing in nature; but in the other world it may 
be real, at once substantial and radiant. 


Weihenmayer, JoHann HEINRICH, a Lutheran 
theologian of Germany, was born at Ulm, Aug. 4, 1637. 
He studied at Jena, was appointed deacon in 1662 at 
Leipheim, and pastor at Altheim in 1681. In 1687 he 
was called to Ulm, where he died, May 29, 1706. He 
left a great many writings, mostly of an ascetical nat- | 
ure, which are given in Pipping, Memoria Theologorum ; 
Serpilius, Epitaphia Theologorum; Jécher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lex.s.v. (B. P.) 


Weikel, Jons H., a German Reformed minister, 
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was pastor of Boehm’s and some other churches in 
Montgomery County, Pa., from 1776 to 1781, but his 
loyalty to the American cause during the Revolution 
finally led to his resignation on account of dissatisfac- 
tion among his parishioners. Nothing seems to be 
known of him after the war. See Harbaugh, Futhers 
of the Germ. Ref. Church, ii, 400. 


Weil, Jaxon, a Jewish teacher of Germany, was 
born in 1792 at Frankfort, where he died, Nov. 19, 1864. 
He wrote and spoke for the emancipation of his corelig- 
ionists. He published, Fragmente aus dem Talmud und 
den Rabbinen (Frankf. 1811-12) :— Das junge Deutsch- 
land und die Juden (ibid. 1836) :— Die erste sächsische 
Kammer und die Juden (Hanau, 1837) :—Wagener, Stahl, 
die Juden und die protestantischen Dissidenten (Fraukt. 
1857) :—Die alten Propheten und das Leben Jesu (ibid. 
1864). See Winer, Handb. der theol. Lit, i, 526; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 499; Kayserling, Bibliothek jüdischer Kan- 
zelredner, i, 400 sq. (B. P.) 

Weiller, KAJETAN von, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of Germany, was born at Munich, Aug. 2, 1762. He 
studied theology and philosophy in his native place. In 
- 1785 he received holy orders, and in 1799 he was placed 
in the chair of philosophy and pedagogics. The Uni- 
versity of Landshut conferred on him the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in 1802, while learned societies 
admitted him to membership. In 1812 he was enno- 
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bled by his king, and died June 24, 1826, His writ- 
ings are, Ueber die religiöse Aufgabe unserer Zet (Mu- 
nich, 1819):— Das Christenthum in seinem Verhdlinisse 
zur Wissenschaft (ibid. 1821) :— Der Geist des ältesten 
Katholicismus, als Grundlage fiir jeden spätern (ibid. 
1824) :—Grundriss der Philosophie (ibid. 1818) :—Grund- 
legung der Psychologie (ibid. 1818). His orations and 
minor treatises are collected in his Kleine Schriften, 
Schulreden, etc. (3 vols. 1822-26). See Doring, Die ge- 
lehrten Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 679 sq.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theologischen Literatur, i, 406, 509, 865 ; 
ii, 145. (B. P.) 

Weimar, Davin, a Jewish philologist of Ger- 
many who lived in the 17th century, is the author of 
apon A20 MIM, Doctrina Accentuationis Hebr. 
(Cizæ, 1681; studio Matthesii, Lips. 1687 a. 0.):—Mys- 
terium in Infallibili Accentuum Bibl. Ministerio Detectum 
(ibid. 1681 ) : — Solida Demonstratio de Vera Decalogi 
Divisione et Infullibili Duplicis Accent. Principio (ibid. 
eod.) :— Usus Accentuationis Bibl. per 25 Locos Vet. Test. 
Premissa ejus Seorvevoriag Demonstratione ( Jene, 
1693 a. 0.). See First, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii, 501 
8q.; Steinschneider, Bibliographisches Handbuch, s. vw. 
(B. P.) 


Welch, Bartholomew T. D.D., an eminent 
Baptist minister, was born in Boston, Sept. 24, 1794. 
There was something in the history of his ancestry 
that inspired and kept alive those feelings of patriotism 
which were so marked a feature in his subsequent life. 
His father was a midshipman in the navy, and his 
grandfather a lieutenant. His grandfather on his 
mother’s side was Bartholomew Trow, one of the fa- 
mous party who threw over the tea in Boston Harbor. 
He was present at the battle of Lexington, and served 
his country in the Revolutionary war. His father 
died when he was but a child. The pastor of his 
early days was the excellent Dr. Thomas Baldwin, 
and he received a good religious education in his early 
home. With a restlessness which is often characteristic 
of youth, he aspired after more freedom than he found 
in his home, and at the age of seventeen he started fur 
Philadelphia, making the journey on foot, with the hope 
of finding business. But the war had put a check to 
strictly mercantile pursuits, in which he had been reared, 
and he became an apprentice to learn the engraver’s art, 
For some time he seems to have lived a thoughtless, 
careless life, so far as religion was concerned, and it is said 
that through a whole year he never entered a house of 
worship. At length, the Spirit of God took strong hold 
on his conscience. He saw the wickedness and folly 
of the course he had been pursuing, and his heart was 
bowed in submission to Christ. He was baptized, the 
first Sunday in September, 1815, by Rev. Dr. Staughton, 
and became a member of the Sansom Street Baptist 
Church in Philadelphia. In 1816 he removed to Balti- 
more, with the hope of meeting with better success in 
the practice of his art as an engraver. At once he 
identified himself with the cause of Christ and became 
an earnest worker in the vineyard of his Lord. It was 
not long before he felt an impulse, which he struggled 
hard to resist, to preach the Gospel. After many con- 
flicts growing out of the consideration that he was ut- 
terly unprepared by the want of intellectual training 
for the sacred office, he vielded at length his own will 
and acquiesced in what seemed to him to be the call of 
God that he should be an ambassador for Christ. In 
August, 1824, he abandoned his profession as an en- 
graver, and entered upon what was to be the work of 
his life. His early labors as a preacher were as a mis- 
sionary among the destitute churches within the limits 
of the Baltimore Baptist Association. He crossed the 
mountains of Maryland and visited the villages and 
hamlets scattered along the banks of the Juniata, pro- 
claiming as he went the news of salvation through a 
crucified Redeemer. One year was spent in such work 
In the summer of 1825, he was on a visit to 
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tome friends in New York, and was requested to do the 
kind of work which he had performed so successfully in 
Maryland among the feeble churches of the Baptist de- 
nomination along the line of the Hudson River. In 
‘October of this year he was ordained as pastor of the 
Church in Catskill, and remained here a little less than 
two years, when he was called to take charge of what 
is now the Emanuel Church in Albany, N.Y. He en- 
tered upon his duties here in September, 1827. It was 
a dark day in the history of thé Church when Dr. 
Welch commenced his ministry with them. “The 
Church,” says Dr. Bridgman, “ was feeble and staggering 
with their debt. The old theatre in Green Street had 
peen turned into their sanctuary, but the house was 
thought to be too large, and a partition had been built to 
save fuel, ‘and to make neighbors of the worshippers.’ ” 
At once a change took place, and as a preacher Dr. Welch 
soon stood in the foremost rank among the most gifted 
and eloquent ministers in the city of Albany. A few 
years of such work as he put into his ministry told 
wonderfully upon the prosperity of the enterprise. The 
feeble band grew to be a Church of three hundred and 
twenty-seyen members, “ united in their counsels, free 
from all embarrassment, and in a condition of great ma- 
terial and spiritual prosperity.” The question of colo- 
nizing began to be discussed, and after the usual delays 
which arose from the reluctance, of Church members to 
break away from their religious homes, it was decided 
that the time had come to engage in a new enterprise. 
An appeal was made to the friends of religion, and those 
who had become warmly attached to Dr. Welch, al- 
though not belonging to the Baptist denomination, for 
the necessary funds to carry out the projected plan. 
Among the contributors to these funds we notice the 
names of William L. Marcy, Martin Van Buren, Erastus 
Corning, and P.S. Van Rensselaer. The corner-stone 
of the new church was laid in July, 1833, and the build- 
ing was ready for occupancy in the month of October 
following. A colony of about one hundred and twenty, 
with Dr. Welch as the pastor of the new church, took 
possession of what was then regarded as one of the most 
elegant houses of worship in Albany. ‘The record of the 
results of a ministry of fourteen years in the Pearl Street 
Church is summed up in very general terms by saying 
tbat during these fourteen years five hundred and seven 
persons were received by baptism, and two hundred and 
sixty-two by letters from other churches. During all 
this time Dr. Welch took a prominent position in all the 
great religious enterprises in which the Baptist churches 
were interested, especially in the American and Foreign 
Bible Society, of which, for many years, he was the pres- 
ident. On resigning his pastorate of the Pearl Street 
Church, Dr. Welch took charge of the Pierrepont Street 
Church in Brooklyn, where he remained eight years, 
and then removed to Newtonville, near Albany, and was 
pastor for ten years, Worn down by the labors of his 
jong ministry, Dr. Welch went into retirement. His 
great powers gradually grew weaker and weaker, until 
the lamp of life went out, to be rekindled amid the 
glories of a better world. He died Dec. 9, 1870. See 
Minutes of the Hudson River Baptist Assoc. for 1871; 
Dr. Bridgman’s Sermon, (J.C.S.) 

Welch, Moses Cook, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, son of Rev. Daniel Welch, was born in Mans- 
field, Conn., Feb, 22,1754. Although he graduated from 
Yale College in 1772, he remained for several years un- 
decided as to his profession. For a while he was teach- 
er of a grammar-school in Windham, Conn., and then 
entered the office of Hon. Eliphalet Dyer to study law. 
His father’s aversion to this profession induced him to 
abandon it in about a year. Then he taught school and 
studied medicine a short time. As the Revolution was 
fairly begun, he engaged with Mr. Samuel Nott in the 
manufacture of saltpetre, to be used in making powder 
to supply the Continental Army. Having been drafted, 
he cheerfully entered the army, but, contracting a dis- 
ease in camp, was obliged to return home. About this 
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time he was converted. Turning his attention to the 
ministry, he studied theology under Rev. Dr. Salter, 
of Mansfield, and Rev. Stephen White, of Windham. 
When his father died, in 1782, he was called to succeed 
him as pastor of the Church in North Mansfield, to 
which office he was ordained June 2, 1784. In 1812 he 
was detailed as chaplain in the American army, a ser- 
vice which he promptly performed. For two years, 
from 1822, he belonged to the Corporation of Yale Col- 
lege. He died at North Mansfield, April 21, 1824. In 
consequence, probably, of his legal training, he was a 
great ecclesiastical lawyer. With a vigorous mind, an 
ardent temperament, and clear perceptions, he became a 
popular preacher. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, ii, 234. 

Welchman, Epwarp, D.D., an eminent English 
divine, was born about 1665. He became a commoner 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1679; graduated in 1683; 
was admitted probationer fellow of Merton College in 
1684; became rector of Lapworth and of Solihull, War- 
wickshire; archdeacon of Cardigan in 1727; and died in 
1739. He was the author of, Defence of the Church of 
England (1692) :—Husbandman’s Manual (1695) :—A r- 
ticuls XX XIX Ecclesia Anglicane Textibus e Scripture 
Depromptis Confirmatt, etc. (1713); translated into Eng- 
lish (1740) ; his most famous work :—Doctrine of Bap- 
tism (1706) :—Dr. Clarkes Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity Examined, etc. (1714):—Conference with an 
Arian (1721) :—and other works. See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. 8. v. 


Weld, Lupovicus, a Congregational minister, was 
born at Braintree, Mass., Sept. 12, 1766, being a son of 
the Rev. Ezra Weld. He graduated at Harvard College 
in 1789; taught school in Cambridge; studied theology 
with his father; and was ordained at Hampton, Conn., 
in 1799, where he remained until infirmities induced 
him to seek a dismission (1824). He removed to Fabi- 
us, N. Y., where he ministered to vacant churches for 
several years. In 1842 he purchased a residence near 
his son Theodore, in Belleville, N. J., where he died, Oct. 
9, 1844, Mr. Weld’s character from early life was manly 
and upright; his mental abilities were superior. so that 
he was considered one of the ablest men of his day in 
that region. Three of his sermons were published. Sce 
Cong. Quar. 1860, p. 181. 


Well (prop. “N3, béér, ¢péap, a dug source of living, 
though not running, water; but “well” is an occasional 
rendering in the A. V. likewise of “42, bôr, 2 Sam. iii, 
26; xxiii, 15, 16; 1 Chron. xi, 17, 18; 2 Chron, xxvi, 
10, a “pit,” i. e. cistern; also of 72, mayan, Josh. 
xviii, 15; 2 Kings iii, 19, 25; Psa. lxxxiv, 6, a “ foun- 
tain;” of "4p", makér, Prov. x, 11, a “fountain;” and 
even of 3^3, dyin, Gen. xxiv, 13, 16, 29, 30, 42, 48, 45; 
xlix, 22, a living spring; and so of wnyn, John iv, 6, 
14). The difference between a well (béér) and a cistern 
(b6r) consists chiefly in the use of the former word to 
denote a receptacle for water springing up freshly from 
the ground, while the latter usually denotes a reservoir 
for rain-water (Gen. xxvi, 19,32; Prov. v, 15; John iv, 
14). See CisterRN. Both these Heb. words come from 
a root (773 or NI) significant of digging, and are thus 
distinguished from a natural fountain. The former 
(beér) is still represented by the Arabic bir, used in the 
same sense; but the latter (667) has in modern times 
given place to birket (=Heb. M373), which signifies 
an open pool of surface water. See TOPOGRAPHICAL 
TERMS. 

The first well mentioned in Scripture is in “the wil- 
derness,” in the way to Shur, where Hagar sat down 
when fleeing from Sarai, which was afterwards called 
Beer-lahut-rot, “the well of him that liveth and seeth 
me” (Gen. xvi, 14), between Kadesh and Bered. It is 
called both a “fountain” and a “well.” The second 
well mentioned is also in connection with Hagar’s his- 
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tory (xxi, 19) in the wilder- = 
ness of Beersheba, After this — — 
a good many wells are men- 
tioned: the wells of Beershe- 
ba, which remain to this day — 
(xxvi, 25); the Mesopotami- — 
an well (xxiv, 11), at the city 
of Nahor; the wells in Gerar 
(xxvi, 15, 18); the well Esek 
(ver. 20); the well Sitnah 
(ver. 21); the well Rehoboth 
(ver, 22); the well in Haran 
(xxix, 2); the wells of Elim 
(Exod. xv, 27); the well dug 
by the princes (Numb. xxi, 
61); the well of Nephtoah 
(Josh, xviii, 15); the great 
well if Sechu (1 Sam. xix, 
22); the well of Bethlehem 
by the gate (2 Sam. xxiii, 
16); the well of Harod (Judg. 
vii, 1); Jacob’s well, on the 
low slope of Gerizim (John 
iv, 6). See FOUNTAIN. 

The importance of wells is 
very great, especially in the 
desert, where the means of 
forming them are deficient, as 
well as the supply of labor 
necessarv for such undertakings, which, after all, are not 
always rewarded by the discovery of a supply of water. 
Hence in such situations, and indeed in the settled coun- 
tries also, the wells are of the utmost value, and the water 
in most cases is very frugally used (Numb. xx, 17-19; 
Deut. ii, 6,28; Job xxii,7). It is, however, not merely 
the value of the well itself, but certain other considera- 
tions that explain the contests about wells which we 
find in the histories of Abraham and Isaac (Gen. xxi, 25- 
31; xxvi, 15-22). The special necessity of a supply of 
water (Judg. i, 15) in a hot climate has always involved 
among Eastern nations questions of property of the 
highest importance, and sometimes given rise to serious 
contention. To give a name to a well denoted a right 
of property, and to stop or destroy one once dug was a 
military expedient, a mark of conquest, or an encroach- 
ment on territorial right claimed or existing in its 
neighborhood. Thus, the well Beersheba was opened, 
and its possession attested with special formality by 
Abraham (Gen. xxi, 30,31). In the hope of expelling 
Isaac from their neighborhood, the Philistines stopped 
up the wells which had been dug in Abraham's time 
and called by his name, an encroachment which was 
stoutly resisted by the foHowers of Isaac (xxvi, 15-33 ; 
see also 2 Kings iii, 19; 2 Chron. xxvi, 10; comp. 
Burckhardt, Notes on the Bed. ii, 185, 194, 204, 276). ‘The 
Koran notices abandoned wells as signs of desertion (sur. 
xxii). To acquire wells which they had not themselves 
dug was one of the marks of favor foretold to the He- 
brews on their entrance into Canaan (Deut. vi, 11). To 
possess one is noticed as a mark of independence (Prov. 
v, 15), and to abstain from the use of wells belonging to 
others, a disclaimer of interference with their property 
(Numb. xx, 17,19; xxi, 22). Similar rights of posses- 
sion, actual and hereditary, exist among the Arabs of 
the present day. Wells, Burckhardt says, in the inte- 
rior of the desert, are exclusive property, either of a 
whole tribe, or of individuals whose ancestors due rhe 
wells, Ifa well be the property of a tribe, the cents 
are pitched near it, whenever rain-water becomes scarce 
in the desert; and no other Arabs are then permitted 
to water their camels. But if the well belongs to 
an individual, he receives presents from all strange 
tribes who pass or encamp at the well. and refresh 
their camels with the water of it. The property of 
such a well is never alienated; and the Arabs say 
that the possessor is sure to be fortunate, as all who 
drink of the water bestow on him their benedictions 




















Well at Beersheba. 


(Notes on the Bed. i, 228,229; comp. Numb. xxi, 17, 18,. 
and Judg. i, 15). 

It is thus easy to understand how wells have become 
in many cases links in the history and landmarks in 
the topography both of Palestine and of the Arabian 
Peninsula. The well once dug in the rocky soil of Pal- 
estine might be filled with earth or stones, but was with 
difficulty destroved, and thus the wells of Beersheba, and 
the well near Nabliis, called Jacob’s Well, are among 
the most undoubted witnesses of those transactions of 
sacred history in which they have borne, so to speak, a 
prominent part. On the other hand, the wells dug in 
the sandy soil of the Arabian valleys, easily destroyed, 
but easily renewed, often mark, by their ready supply, 
the stations at which the Hebrew pilgrims slaked their: 
thirst, or, as at Marah, were disappointed by the bitter- 
ness of the water. In like manner the stations of the 
Mohammedan pilgrims from Cairo and Damascus to- 
Mecca (the Haj route) are marked by the wells (Robin- 
son, i, 66, 69, 204, 205; ii, 283; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 
318, 472, 474; App. iii, 656, 660; Shaw, Trar. p. 314; 
Niebuhr, Descrip. de Arabie, p. 347, 348; Wellsted,. 
Trav. ii, 40, 43, 64, 457, App.). 

Wells in Palestine are usually excavated from the 
solid limestone rock, sometimes with steps to descend 
into them (Gen. xxiv, 16; see Burckhardt, Syria, p. 2323. 
Col. Ch. Chron, 1858, p. 470). The brims are furnished 
with a curb or low wall of stone, bearing marks of high 
antiquity in the furrows worn by the ropes used in draw- 
ing water (Robinson, i, 204). This curb, as well as the 
stone cover, which is also very usual, agrees with the 
directions of the law, as explained by Philo and Jose- 


phus, viz. as a protection against accident (Exod. xxi, - 


33; comp. Josephus, A nt. iv, 8,37; Philo, De Spec. Leg. 
iii, 27; ii, 824, ed. Mangey; see Maundrell, in Karly 
Trav. p. 435). It was on a curb of this sort that our 
Lord sat when he conversed with the woman of Sama- 
ria (John iv, 6); and it was this, the usual stone cover, 
which the woman placed on the mouth of the well at 
Bahurim (2 Sam. xvii, 19), where the A. V. weakens the 
sense by omitting the article (7{O°2t3; Sept. rò i mixad- 
Avppa; Vulg. velamen). Sometimes the wells are cov- 


ered with cupolas raised on pillars (Burckhardt, App.. 


v, p. 665). 
A well was often covered with a great stone, which 


being removed, the person descended some steps to the- 
surface of the water, and on his return poured into a 
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trough that which he had brought up (Gen. xxiv, 11- 
15; xxix, 3-10; Exod. ii, 16; Judg. v,11). There is, 
in fact, no intimation of any other way of drawing wa- 
ter from wells in Scripture. But as this could only be 
applicable in cases where the well was not deep, we 
must assume that they had the use of those contriv- 
ances which are still employed in the East, and some 
of which are known from the Egyptian monuments to 
have been very ancient. This conclusion is the more 
probable as the wells in Palestine are mostly deep (Prov. 
xx,5; Johniv,11). Jacob’s Well near Shechem is said 
to be 120 feet deep, with only fifteen feet of water in it 
(Maundrell, Journey, March 24); and the labor of draw- 
ing from so deep a well probably originated the first re- 
luctance of the woman of Samaria to draw water for 
Jesus: “Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the 
well is deep.” See Jacos’s WELL, From this deeper 
kind of well the usual methods for raising water are 
the following: 1. The rope and bucket, or water-skin 
(Gen. xxiv, 14-20; John iv, 11), When the well is deep, 
the rope is either drawn over the curb by the man or 
woman, who pulls it out to the distance of its full length, 
or by an ass or ox employed in the same way for the 
same purpose. Sometimes a pulley or wheel is fixed 
over the well to assist the work (Robinson, i, 204; ii, 
248 ; Niebuhr, Descr. de l'A rabie, p. 137, pl. 15; Col. Ch. 
Chron. 1859, p. 350; Chardin, Voy. iv, 98; Wellsted, 
Trav. i, 280). 2. The sakiyeh, or Persian wheel. This 
consists of a vertical wheel furnished with a set of buck- 
ets or earthen jars attached to a cord passing over the 
wheel, which descend empty and return full as the 
wheel revolves. On the axis of the wheel revolves a 
second wheel parallel to it, with cogs which turn a third 
wheel set horizontally at a sufficient height from the 
ground to allow the animal used in turning it to pass 
under. One or two cows or bulls are yoked to a pole 
which passes through the axis of this wheel, and as they 
travel round it turn the whole machine (Numb. xxiv, 
75 see Lane, Mod. Egypt. ii, 163; Niebuhr, Voy. i, 120; 
Col. Ch. Chron, 1859, p. 352; Shaw, p. 291,408). 3. A 
modification of the last method, by which a man, sitting 
epposite to a wheel furnished with buckets, turns it by 
drawing with his hands one set of spokes prolonged 
beyond its circumference, and pushing another set from 
him with his feet (Niebuhr, Voy. i, 120, pl. 15; Robin- 
son, ii, 22 ; iii, 89). 4. A method verv common, both in 
ancient and modern Egypt, is the shadůf, a simple con- 
trivance consisting of a lever moving on a pivot, which 
is loaded at one end with a lump of clay or some other 
weight, and has at the other a bowl or bucket. This 
is let down into the water, and, when raised, emptied 
into a receptacle above (Niebuhr, Voy. i, 120; Lane, 
Mod. Egypt. ii, 163; Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. i, 85,72; ii, 
4). See [RRIGATION. 

Wells are usually furnished with troughs of wood or 


stone (NPW; Sept. zoreornproy ; Vulg. canalis), into 
which the water is emptied for the use of persons or 
animals coming to the wells. In modern times an old 
stone sarcophagus is often used for this purpose. The 
bucket is very commonly of skin (Burckhardt, Syria, p- 
63; Robinson, i, 204; ii, 21, 315; iii, 35, 89, 109, 134; 
Lord Lindsay, Trav. p. 235, 237 ; Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. 
loc. cit.; comp. Gen. xxiv, 20; Exod. ii, 16). 

Unless machinery is used, which is commonly worked 
by men, women are usually the water-carriers. They 
carry home their water-jars on their heads (Lindsay, p. 
236). See DRAWER OF WaTER. Great contentions 
often occur at the wells, and they are often, among Be- 
dawin, favorite places for attack by enemies (Exod. ii, 
16,17; Judg. v, 11; 2 Sam. xxiii, 15,16). See Burck- 
hardt, Syria, p. 63; Notes on the Bed. i, 228; Col. Ch. 
Chron, 1859, p. 473; Lane, Mod. Egypt. i, 252; Robin- 
son, iii, 153; Hackett, Illustr. of Script. p. 88-93. See 
WATER, 

Wellbeloved, Cuaruszs, D.D., an English Uni- 
tarian minister, was born at York about 1770. He be- 
came a clergyman at his native place; was noted for 
his philological and archeological attainments; and 
died at York in 1858. He was the author of, Kboracum ; 
or, York under the Romans (1842) :—The Holy Script- 
ures of the Old Covenant (1859-62), in- a revised trans- 
lation, in which he was assisted by Rev. George Vance 
Smith and Rev. John Scott Porter; and other works, A 
Memoir, by Rev. John Kenrick, appeared in 1860. 

Weller, George, D.D.,a Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gyman, was born in Boston, Mass., Nov. 15, 1790. He 
was educated in the public schools of Boston; learned 
the trade of a bookbinder; opened a small bookstore in 
Newark, N. J.; and afterwards removed it to Danbury.. 
Conn, About the year 1813 he entered the family of 
the Rev. Bethel Judd, D.D., of Norwalk, to study theol- 
ogy. He began to officiate as lay reader at Bedford, 
N. Y., in June, 1814; was admitted to deacon’s orders. 
by bishop Hobart June 16, 1816; missionary in the . 
counties of Putnam and Westchester in 1816-17; or- 
dained priest. April 2, 1817; instituted rector of Great 
Coptank parish at Cambridge, Md., Nov. 15, 1817; rec- 
tor of St. Stephen’s Church, Cecil County, Md., in No- 
vember, 1822; became editor of The Church Register: 
Jan. 7, 1826, in which office he continued three years; 
was secretary and agent of the Domestic and Foreign. 
Missionary Society in 1828; removed to Nashville,. 
Tenn., about 1829, where he built a new church, the 
first Episcopal Church in Tennessee; retired for a time: 
on account of feeble health about 1835; became rector- 
of Calvary Church, Memphis, in 1838; rector of Christ 
Church, Vicksburg, Miss., in 1839. This was his last. 
field of labor. During the prevalence of the yellow 
fever in Vicksburg, he was overburdened with the 
claims of the sick and friends of the dead, and fell a 
victim of the epidemic, Nov. 9, 1841. He was the au- 
thor of Vindication of the Church (1824) :—and editor- 
of the Poems of Bishop Heber (about 1826) :—and the 
Weller Tracts. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul- 
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Wa Welles, Noah, D.D., a Congregational minister, 


was born at Colchester, Conn., Jan, 23, 1718. He grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1741; engaged in teaching 
school at Hartford for some time; and became tutor of 
Yale College in 1745. He was licensed to preach Soon 
after, and ordained pastor of the Church at Stamford,. 
Conn., Dec. 31, 1746, where he remained in the quiet 
and faithful discharge of bis duties until his death, 
Dec. 31, 1776. He was chosen fellow of Yale College 
in 1774, and also delivered the concio ad clerum in the 
chapel of that institution, Sept. 13, 1770, before one hun- 
dred and twenty ministers. He took an active part in 
the dispute concerning the validity of non-episcopal or- 
dination in 1763, publishing three pamphlets on the snb- 
ject. He also published other single Sermons and Ad-- 
| dresses. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 461- 
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Ancient Egyptian Machine for Raising Water, identical 
with the shad“f of the present day. 
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Wells, Edward, D.D., a learned English divine, 
-was born about 1665. He was admitted to Westmin- 
ater School in 1680, and in 1686 to Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he proceeded as A.M. in 1693, and 
as D.D. in 1704; became a tutor in his college; took 
orders in the Church of England; and became rector of 
Bletchley, in Buckinghamshire, and of Cottesbach, in 
Leicestershire, in 1717, where he died, in August, 1727. 
He was the author of, A Treatise of Ancient and Pres- 
ent Geography (1701) :— Historical Geography of the 
New Testament (1708) :—Historical Geography of the 
Old Testament (1711-12) :—A Help to the More Easy 
and Clear Understanding of the Holy Scriptures (1709- 
28, 8 vols. 4to), being a revised translation of the Bible, 
with a paraphrase and annotations :— The Book of Dan- 
iel Explained, etc. (1716) :—and other works, especially 
on mathematics. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict.s.v.; Alli- 
bone, Dict.of Brit.and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Welsh, David, D.D., an eminent. Scotch clergy- 
man, was born at Braefuot, Dumfriesshire, in 1793. He 
was educated at the University of Edinburgh ; was pastor 
‘of the parish of Crossmichael, Presbytery of Kirkcud- 
bright, for several vears, beginning in 1821; became 
minister of St. David’s in Glasgow, in 1826; was ap- 
pointed professor of Church history in the University of 
Edinburgh in 1831; travelled on the Continent in 1834, 
studving the German language and literature; was ap- 
pointed inspector of Bibles in Scotland; was moderator 
of the General Assembly in 1842; left the Established 
Church in 1843; became professor of Church history in 
the Free Church College, and was first editor of The 
North British Review. He died April 24, 1845. He 
was the author of, An Account of the Life and Writings 
of Thomas Brown, M.D., etc. (1825) :—Sermons on Prac- 
tical Subjects (1834) :— Elements of Church History (1844, 
vol. i):—and Sermons, with a Memoir by A. Dunlop, Ad- 
vocate (1846). 


Wesel, JoHANN VON, whose name really was Jo- 
-hann Ruchrath, of Oberwesel, was one of the most prom- 
‘inent forerunners of the Reformation in Germany. He 
was born early in the 15th century. The first authen- 
‘tic record we have of his life brings him into view as 
a master in philosophy at Erfurt, about 1445. Soon 
afterwards he was professor and doctor of theology. 
In philosophy he was a nominalist, and sufficiently able 
‘to project his influence over many years, so that Luther 
is yet constrained to acknowledge his power (see De 
Conciliis, in Opp. ed. Walch, xvi, 2743). The age in 
which he lived was too greatly under the rule of tradi- 
tional authority to be strongly impressed by his Bib- 
lical tendency in theology, as may be seen in the fact 
that a scholarly essay from his pen aimed against in- 
-dulgences excited so little attention that he was chosen, 
subsequent to its appearance, to be vice-rector of the 
university, and preacher at Mayence, about 1460: it 
does not seem certain that he accepted the latter posi- 
tion. A statement is extant to the effect that Wesel 
was driven from Mayence in 1461 or 1462 by pesti- 
lence, and afterwards became preacher at Worms, giv- 
ing the next seventeen years to the preaching of the 
Gospel. His utterances were exceedingly frank and 
bold, and were supported by the labors of his pen until 
the rulers of the Church came to regard him as a mis- 
-chievous personage, upon whom they might justly bring 
vexatious tribulations, and whom, eventually, they must 
silence. An article directed against the hierarchy as 
the central abuse in the administration of the Church 
finally induced the archbishop of Mayence, Diether of 
Isenburg, to take definite measures for compelling the 
bold agitator to end his work. It is not known why 
the archbishop, whose jurisdiction did not extend over 
Wesel, took action rather than the bishop of Worms, 
Reinhard of Sickingen, who was Wesel’s immediate su- 
perior; but Argentré, who reported the trial of Wesel, 


asserts that the persecution of Wesel had for its inspi- |. 


tation the hatred which the Thomists who stood op- 
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posed to him in philosophy bore against him. Wesel 
was summoned before a tribunal composed of theolo- 
gians from the universities of Cologne and Heidelberg, 
who were, with a single exception, realists. The Do- 
minicans M. Gerhard Elten, M. Jacob Sprenger, and a 
third unknown person were inquisitors at the trial, The 
preliminary proceedings began on the Friday after Can- 
dlemas, probably February 4, 1479, at Mayence. Elten, 
a fanatic, presided. ‘The accused was required to ex- 
plain certain suspicious facts in his personal history, 
such as his intercourse with the Bohemians, and espe- 
cially with a certain Nicholas of Bohemia. He was 
examined with regard to any possible adherents he 
might have gained, and respecting a communion ser- 
vice he had held. Bayle (Dictionnaire, s. v. “ Wesalia”) 
and Erhardt (Gesch. des Wtederauf bliihens, ete., i, 291) 
state that he was also questioned with regard to his 
relations with the Jews; but as Argentré does not 
mention this point, a confounding of Wesel with Wessel 
would seem to have been made by those authorities. A 
second part of his trial was concerned with doctrinal 
errors alleged against Wescl, e. g. that he denied the 
procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son, which he 
admitted, but defended his view by an appeal to the 
Scriptures; that he rejected the authority of tradition, 
with respect to which he was obliged to acknowledge 
his opinion that the holy fathers and doctors were not 
guided in their interpretations of Scripture by the same 
infallible Spirit by which it was originally revealed, 
and that the immediate direction of the Holy Spirit 
could not be certainly assumed of every council which 
might be convened by the proper authority. Other er- 
rors charged against him had reference to indulgences, 
the sacraments, sin in general, and original sin in par- 
ticular. Under the dogma of the Church, he stated his 
belief in one holy Church ; but was charged with omit- 
ting the attribute of universality. He conceded the 
rule of the Holy Ghost over the Church, and also her 
freedom from error. He also conceded the necessity of 
a papacy to the Church of Rome, though not without 
equivocation. It is evident that he did not hold the 
views respecting the authority of the Church which 
were current in his time. He denied any distinction 
between bishop and presbyter, and endeavored to over- 
turn the right of civil jurisdiction and legislation as 
claimed by the Church. He did not consider celibacy, 
monasticism, and fasting as of binding obligation, and 
was able to reply in a satisfactory manner to the charges 
against him upon these points, only because they were 
conceived and expressed in a form in which he had 
actually never held the views to which they referred, 
It appears that Wesel endeavored to give way to his 
persecutors as far as he could without doing too great 
violence to his conscience, and that he sought to take 
advantage of every ambiguity in the charges against 
him, or which he could weave into his own explana- 
tions. IIe even went so far as to repeatedly ask for 
mercy. He needed all the encouragement he could 
get. He was old and broken down, threatened with 
death by fire, and obliged to undergo usage which he 
declared would have turned Christ himself into a here- 
tic. He finally consented to retract, with the proviso 
that the retraction should be charged upon the con- 
science of his judges. The formula adopted was of a 
general nature, and set forth that erroneous matter 
might be found in his writings, which he now recalled; 
that he submitted to the authority of the Church and 
the teachings of her doctors; that he was ready to per- 
form whatever penance might be imposed; and that he 
asked for forgiveness. This retraction took place be- 
fore the assembled tribunal, and was followed by a simi- 
lar act in the cathedral. His writings were burned, 
and he was himself condemned to life-long imprison- 
ment in the Augustinian convent, where he died in 
1481. 

Wesel stated the doctrine of the sufficiency of Script- 
ure, the formal principle of Protestantism, with greater 
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clearness than was possible to the Reformers in the | was ejected from both by the Act of Uniformity in 1662, 
beginning of their work. He joined its perspicuity | After his ejectment he followed the profession of a phy- 
with its sufficiency as a necessary consequence. He | sician, for which he had prepared while in the univer- 


also laid down the foundations of the doctrine of the 
witness of the Spirit, though he did not develop it. 
With reference to the material principles of the Refor- 
mation Wesel was less clear. He assailed indulgences, 
as not authorized by Scripture, and denied that God 
could confer jurisdiction in divine things upon the 
Church. His argument, however, was altogether that 
of a clear-headed, well-meaning theologian, who saw in 
the doctrine of indulgences a scientific error involving 
practical consequences, but it was not at all the retort 
of a conscience whose most sacred convictions are out- 
raged. Indulgences were in his view an ecclesiastical 
abuse, but not a peril which threatened the soul. His 
idea of sin is that it is a debt and a deficiency. He 
does not appreciate its power over the inner man. Grace 
is exalted by him, but rather as demonstrating the cau- 
sality of God than as benefiting the soul of man; and he 
accordingly gives a foremost place to the doctrine of 
election. He regarded the Church as being above all 
a communion, and held that the true Church is the holy 
Church, within the universal Church. He denied em- 
phatically that the apostles had received power from 
Christ to enact canons and laws, and refused to recog- 
nise the pope as the vicar of Christ in any sense which 
would involve the concession of legislative functions. 
He was even disposed to question the authority of sec- 
ular princes to enact laws; but as he was compelled to 
see the necessity of order in the world, he found him- 
self involved in uncertainty, which led him to concede 
much on his trial which he had previously denied. 
Ministers were conceived of by him as ambassadors for 
Christ, and both pope and priests as deriving their au- 
thorization from him. Every Christian possessed the 
right in his view of refusing obedience to an ecclesias- 
tical commandment which antagonizes the Word of 
God, and the humblest Christian has authority to re- 
buke an erring pope. He required obedience to the 
clergy, however, in things indifferent. 

Wesel was probably a fertile writer. Jakob Wim- 
pfeling says, in Flacius, that Wesel‘had adorned the 
Erfurt school by his teaching and writings; and Fla- 
cius adds that the writings were still preserved at Er- 
furt. Only the two tracts Adversus Indulgentias and 
De Potestate Ecclesiastica are now extant. See Ar- 
gentré, Collectio Judiciorum, J, ii, 291 sq.; Walch, Mo- 
num. Medii ri, I, i, 114 sq.; Ulmann, Johann Wesel, 
der Vorläufer Luther’s ; id. Reformatoren vor der Refor- 
matton.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Wesi-Hiisi, in Finnish mythology, was a servant 
of the wicked giant Hiisi (the personification of the 
wicked principle), who rules over the waters, as others 
ruled over the mountains, the air, etc. See Lenormant, 
Chaldean Magic, p. 257. 


Wesley (originally Wellesley), a name memor- 
able in English ecclesiastical history, as will be seen 
from the biographies following. The pedigree on the 
following page supplies the link connecting all the 
chief branches of the Wesley family, and extends back- 
ward for more than tive hundred years. It indicates 
the branches from which descended the late Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, and the two sisters Ann and Jane 
Porter. It also includes the names of nearly twenty 
members of the family living at the present time, 
some of which are now affixed for the first time to 
add as much completeness as possible to the record. It 
‘was prepared by Mr. George J. Stevenson, A.M., of 
London. 


Wesley, Bartholomew, an Episcopal clergy- 
man, great - grandfather of John and Charles Wesley, 
was born in England about 1595. He received a uni- 
versity education (probably at Oxford), and took orders 

_in the Church of England. He was rector of Cathers- 
_ten and Charmouth, two villages in Dorset, in 1650, and 
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sity, and preached among the Nonconformists as oppor- 
tunity served. He died about 1680. 

Wesley, Charles (1), A.M., the hymnist of Meth- 
odism, and one of “the sweet singers in Israel,” was 
celebrated also as a preacher and a coadjutor of his 
brother John in the great evangelical and ecclesiastical 
movement of their lives and times, 

I. Life.—Charles Wesley was born at the parsonage, 
Epworth, Lincolnshire, Dec. 18, 1707, being the eigh- 
teenth child and the youngest son of Rev. Samuel Wes- 
ley. (All the biographers except one give the date as 
Dec. 18, 1708; the latest, Mr. Geo. J. Stevenson, says 
that the information now at hand places the date a year 
earlier. See Memorials of the Wesley Family [Lond. 
1876], p. 385). When five years of age he entered his 
mother’s school, where began that systematic course of 
mental discipline which laid the groundwork of his after- 
success in academic pursuits. At eight he was enrolled 
at Westminster School, where his brother Samuel was 
usher—an elegant scholar, and who imbued his little 
charge with his own High-Church notions, Here he 
became a friend of a Scotch lad, James Murray, after- 
wards the celebrated lord Mansfield. Young Charles 
made such progress in his studies that in 1721 he was 
admitted one of the king’s scholars, his expenses being 
thus henceforth borne by the Foundation. The biog- 
raphers think it doubtful whether religion would ever 
have had the services of the great hymnist, or the State 
those of the administrator of India and the hero of 
Waterloo, if the student at Westminster had accepted 
an heirship to the estates of Garrett Wesley, Esq., mem- 
ber of Parliament for the County of Meath, at this time 
(about 1726) pressed upon him by his landed relative. In 
1726 he was elected to Christ Church College, Oxford, an 
institution which his brother John had left a little be- 
fore. Here he and a few friends became so diligent in 
study, serious in manner, and observed with such strict- 
ness the method of study and practice Jaid down in the 
statutes of the university, that they won for themselves 
an epithet first applied to a college of physicians in 
Rome in the time of Nero, and soon the little band was 
known by a word that has now in a large measure lost 
its opprobrious note— Methodist. At the age of twenty- 
one Charles took his A.B. degree, and became tutor in 
the college. In November, 1729, the “Methodists” were 
joined by John Wesley, and through insult and ridicule 
pursued their devotional and self-denying labors, The 
brothers remained at the university until the death of 
their father, in April, 1735. Having been persuaded to 
accompany John on the mission to Georgia, primarily 
as secretary to the managing committee of the colony 
and private secretary to general Oglethorpe, its founder, 
Charles, at the instance of Dr. Burton, was ordained dea- 
con in Oxford by Dr. John Potter, bishop of that city, 
and on the following Sunday he was ordained priest in 
the metropolis by Dr. Gibson, bishop of London (autumn 
of 1735). The ship Symmonds sailed up the Savannah 
Feb. 5, 1736. It is needless to treat the reader with an 
account of the mishaps, privations, trials, and persecu- 
tions which befell our subject in this country. He can 
read it in Charles Wesley’s Journal and Life. Suffice 
it to say that diligently and conscientiously he endured 
hardship as a good soldier while stationed at Frederica. 
On the 11th of August, 1736, Charles Wesley, sick and 
disappointed, embarked for England. The vessel was 
compelled to put into Boston, where, under kind and 
hospitable treatment, he quite fully recovered, so as to 
be able to preach frequently in King’s Chapel. On Dec. 
3, 1736, he arrived at Deal. England. By the desire of 
the University of Oxford, Charles Wesley was requested 
to present their address to the king, which he did at 
Hampton Court, Aug. 29, 1737. He was graciously re- 
ceived, and dined with the royal household. 

In February, 1738, the brothers Wesley were intro- 
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PEDIGREE OF THE WESLEY FAMILY. 
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duced to Peter Böhler, the Moravian. On the 20th, 
Charles began to instruct his friend in English, and Pe- 
ter in return taught him the plan of salvation by faith. 
It was on Whitsunday, May 21, 1738, his heart having 
been prepared by sickness, that this devout and labori- 
ous priest of the Church of England obtained the sense 
of pardon and adoption. It was just a week before his 
brother received the same blessing. Henceforth, what 
had béen a labor of conscience and duty was to be one 
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—3 Eliza, unmarried. 
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—6 Thomasine, m. to Martin. 
—T Robert, m. 
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also of joy and love. He at once commenced addressing 
small audiences in the houses of friends, having some- 
times as a devout hearer Robert Ainsworth, author of 
the Latin Dictionary. He was soon appointed curate 
of St. Mary's, Islington, London, which was the only 
preferment Charles Wesley ever had in the Church of 
England, although to the end of his long life one of her 
firmest adherents. His faithful ministry speedily pro- 
cured his dismissal. “He was literally,” says Dr. Ad- 
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ams, “expelled by violence, and that violence received 
the sanction of the diocesan” (The Poet Preacher, p. 67). 
In June, 1739, he was summoned to appear before the 
archbishop of Canterbury to answer the charge of preach- 
ing in churches to which he had no canonical appoint- 
ment. The learned prelate angrily dismissed the youth- 
ful preacher, and forbade the clergy to permit the Wes- 
deys to preach in their churches. On the Sunday after 
Dr. Potter's interdiction, Charles Wesley preached to ten 
thousand people in Moorfields from the words “Come 
unto me, all ye that travail,” etc. Henceforth this ar- 
dient Churchman, contrary to all the traditions of his 
training and life, baptized with the spirit of consecra- 
tion, entered upon that work which, under Wesley and 
Whitefield, and Cownley and Hopper, was to stir through 
and through the rotten society and dead churches of 
England from Land’s End to the Tweed. From this 
time until 1756, Charles Wesley itinerated throughout 
England and Wales, in delicate health, and amid bodily 
infirmities, but with a zeal which hardships never abated, 
and with a courage which opposition never quelled. 
Charles Wesley was no muscular, iron-hearted Cromwell; 
his spirit was gentle, his sensibilities tender; yet, near 
¢o martyrdom, he over and over again faced mobs and 
held his ground “until bis clothes were torn to tatters 
and the blood ran down his face in streams” (Daniels, 
Ill, Hist. of Meth. p.326). For the thrilling but sicken- 
ing details of these adventures, see his biographers and 
the history of the early Methodist movement. 

After 1756, it appears, according to Jackson, that 
Charles Wesley ceased the active itinerant life. His 
labors now became chiefly confined to London and Bris- 
tol, with visits to intermediate and surrounding places. 
The reasons for this change were, his marriage, the cares 
and attractions of domestic life, and the fact that, differ- 
ing so widely from his brother in points of Church or- 
der, he could not regulate the affairs of the societies sat- 
isfactorily to all concerned. (The preachers and mem- 
bers almost invariably agreed with John.) He therefore 
thought it best to leave the oversight with John, whose 
unrivalled administrative ability he could not fail to 
see, in fact acknowledged. (See Jackson, Life of C. 
Wesley, N. Y.ed., p. 548). “The effect of his retirement 
from the itinerancy was the reverse of favorable, so far 
as he was personally concerned. His mind was natu- 
rally inclined to view things in a gloomy aspect, but 
amid the excitement, the change, the toil of an itine- 
rant ministry, he had no time to be melancholy. ... 
The manifest success which attended his preaching filled 
him with unutterable gratitude; and while all his pow- 
ers were engaged in this work, he enjoyed a heaven upon 
earth. When he ceased to travel, he was at leisure to 
cherish his painful forebodings; croakers and busy- 
bodies tormented him with letters complaining of the 
ambition of the preachers, and of the alienation of the 
people from the Church; and the pernicious leaven of 
mysticism which he had imbibed at Oxford, and from 
which his mind had never been thoroughly purged, re- 
gained its ascendency over him so as often to interfere 
with his spiritual enjoyments: yet his piety and integ- 
rity of purpose were unimpeachable. Often was he in 
agonies of fear lest the Methodists should leave the 
Church when he and his brother were dead, while John 
was as happy as an angel, flying through the three king- 
doms, sounding the trumpet of the world’s jubilee and 
joyfully witnessing every successive year the steady ad- 
vancement of the work of God” (Jackson, ut sup., p. 549). 
He still remained with the Methodists, and still threw 
off his matchless hymns. In 1771-72 he finally removed 
to London. In 1777 he frequently visited the unfortu- 
mate Dr. Dodd, condemned to die for forgery, and from 
his pen came A Prayer for Dr. Dodd under Condemna- 
tion. In 1780, in age and feebleness, he attended at 
Bristol his last Conference. Gradually he weakened un- 
til he quietly passed away, at No. 1 Chesterfield Street, 
London, March 29, 1788, His body rests in the old 
Marylebone church-yard. 
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TI. A few special topics remain to be treated before 
we can get a satisfactory view of the career, influence, 
and genius of Charles Wesley. 

1. His Family.—On April 8, 1749, Charles Wesley was 
married to Sarah Gwynne, a Welsh lady of piety, refine- 
ment, and fortune. Of this happy marriage were born 
four sons and four daughters, Three only survived their 
father — Charles, Sarah, and Samuel. The two sons 
were musical prodigies. ‘They gave concerts before the 
élite of London with great applause, and were shown 
marked favor by the royal family. The last days of 
their father’s life were embittered by the perversion of 
his third son, Samuel, to the Church of Rome in 1786. 
This called forth from the old man one of the most touch- 
ing poems in the language, commencing “ Farewell, my 
all of earthly hope.” Ifthe father had lived long enough, 
he would have seen his son leave the Roman Catholic 
Church in contempt and become her public antagonist. 
Mrs. Wesley survived her husband thirty-tive vears, and 
died Dec. 28, 1822, aged ninety-six years. Numerous 
descendants are living (see Stevenson, Pedigree of the 
Wesley Family from A.D. 938 to 1875, in Memorials of 
the Fumily). 

2. His Character.—Although abrupt and singular in 
his manners, and with the utmost simplicity and frank- 
ness of mind, he had much warmth of affection and ten- 
derness of sympathy ; so that his friendship was felt to 
be of inestimable value. His views were ascetic. In 
him appeared “the true Reformer’s fire, the fearless zeal, 
the utter self-renunciation, the contempt for what other 
men prize, the unworldly aspirations, the miracle-work- 
ing faith” (Bird, ut infra, p. 146). “The most remark- 
able feature of the poet’s mind,” continues the same 
writer, “was its subjectiveness. His vision was per- 
petually introverted ; he had no eyes for external objects, 
no interest in the things that other men care most for; 
he was all soul; spiritual ideas and facts were the world 
to him” (p. 151). He was powerful in his antipathies 
and tenacious of his peculiarities of opinion. 

3. His Preaching and Scholarship. — His discourses 
were effusions of the heart rather than the offspring of 
the intellect or of the imagination. Of the Bible he 
was a diligent and enraptured student, and he imbued 
his sermons with its doctrines and language. To turn 
men from sin to Christ was the object of his preaching, 
and in those less artificial, slower, and perhaps more ig- 
norant days he did not hesitate to preach long—some- 
times two hours —if he thought good could be accom- 
plished thereby. With the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
French languages he was well acquainted, and he had 
studied Arabic. Horace and Virgil he loved, and often 
repeated from memory large portions of the Mneid. 
Jackson thinks that had he devoted himself to sacred 
literature, he would have taken high rank among the 
poets of Great Britain. 

4. His Differences of Opinion with his Brother, and 
his Relation to Methodism.—Charles Wesley was an ar- 
dent Churchman (see his Postscript in John Wesley’s 
Reasons against u Separation from the Church of Eng- 
land). He loved the Church as his own life; yet he 
thought he was not for that reason less a Methodist. 
Against the administration of the sacraments by the 
preachers he resolutely contended (see his letters quoted 
in his biographies). He also differed with his brother 
concerning the qualifications necessary for an itinerant — 
preacher, and sometimes silenced those whom John had 
admitted. From the first he opposed his brother's or- 
daining the preachers; he made no exceptions for Scot- 
land and America, although Dr. Rigg says he admitted 
his brother’s right to ordain his preachers to administer. 
(Dr. Rigg gives no authority for that statement; there 
are facts which look, to say the least, the other way.) 
“ He lived in hope, sometimes sanguine, more often des- 
perate and scarce surviving, that a bishop would be 
raised up to ordain the best of the preachers in the succes- 
sion, as they became ripe for ordination, to cures in the 
Church of England. He would thus have made Meth- 
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odism a nursery for evangelical pastors and preachers 
in the Church of England, and an outwork of the Es- 
tablishment. He was, however, himself practically even 
less of a Churchman than his brother, and his hopes of a 
bishop were continually disappointed. ‘The bishops 
might, if they pleased,’ he wrote to Latrobe, the Mora- 
vian minister, in 1785, ‘save the largest and soundest 
part of them back into the Church; perhaps to leaven 
the whole lump, as archbishop Potter said tome. But 
I fear, however, betwixt you and me, their lordships care 
for none of these things. Still, I should hope, if God 
raised up but one primitive bishop, and commanded the 
porter to open the door’” (John H. Rigg, London Quar. 
Rev. [Wesleyan], No. LX, July, 1868, p. 302). Yet this 
same Churchman approved of lay preaching, separate 
meetings, and almost everything else that belonged to 
the earliest Methodism. He himself was the first to 
administer the Lord’s supper to the separate societies. 
In fact, as Jackson well says, “there was a singular dis- 
crepancy between his theory of churchmanship and his 
conduct. For thirty years he made more noise on the 
subject of the continued union of the Methodists with 
the Church than any man of the age; and all this time 
he was beyond comparison the greatest practical sepa- 
ratist in the whole connection. John Wesley spent 
most of his. time travelling through Great Britain and 
Ireland, often preaching twice every day, and two or 
three times on the Sabbath. Rarely, however, did he 
preach in Church hours except when he officiated for a 
brother clergyman... . He attended the Church where 
he happened to be, and pressed the people to accompany 
him thither. Many of the itinerant preachers pursued 
the same course. ... This was the recognised plan of 
Methodist practice. . . . But this was not the state of 
things in London under the administration of Charles 
Wesley. He preached twice during Church hours eve- 
ry Sabbath, and indulged the society with a weekly 
sacrament at their own places of worship. He conduct- 
ed divine worship, indeed, according to the order of the 
Church of England, except that he used extemporary 
prayer and sang his own beautiful hymns; but he and 
the society had otherwise no more connection with the 
Established Church than any Dissenting minister and 
congregation had. He was under no episcopal control, 
the chapels were licensed by no bishop. . . . The country 
societies wished in this respect to be on an equality with 
their metropolitan brethren, and they were never satis- 
fied until this was conceded to them” (Life of Charles 
Wesley, Lond. ed., ii, 404, 405). “Though Charles Wes- 
ley hardly ever went to Church, and was no more under 
the jurisdiction of a bishop than I am, yet he was s0 at- 
tached to the name of a Churchman that I heard him 
say he should be afraid to meet his father’s spirit in 
Paradise if he left the Church” (Bradburn, Are the 
Methodists Dissenters? [ Bristol, 1792]). 

Charles lacked the breadth of view, the practical cast 
of mind, the wisdom, of his brother; and in measures of 
Church administration his influence over the latter was 
slight. Perhaps the remark of Dr. Stevens is justified : 
“ Had the leadership of Methodism early devolved upon 
him by the death of his brother, as was at one time like- 
ly, it would probably have been either extinct to-day, or 
hardly distinguishable as a special religious agency in 
the world” (Hist. of Methodism, ii, 275). It was as a 
hymnist his influence over Methodism was so great and 
so blessed. ; 

5. His Hymns.—Charles Wesley’s fame rests, and will 
forever rest, upon his hymns. Upon these it is secure 
for alltime. Critics, however, have found certain faults 
in these hymns, These alleged defects we will first give. 
They call attention to “the prosaic, literal, doctrinal 
character of many of the lines; their occasional harsh- 
ness, and the preponderance of the subjective element 
of personal experience” (A mer. Presb. Rev. April, 1867, 
p. 343). “The paucity of his topics produces frequent 
repetition. He has little variety of manner, and less 
variety of matter. . . . Many of his pieces wear the ex- 
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clusive aspect of the sectarian; he casts his mite into 
the treasury of a party; he writes as a poet of Method- 
ism, not as the servant of the universal Church” (Milner, 
Life of Watts), Certain extravagant expressions and 
violations of correct judgment and taste are pointed 
out: as, e. g., the remarkable hymn, “ Ah, lovely appear- 
ance in death,” the lines of which, the objector allows, 
“are invested with all his own grace and tenderness” 
(Bird, Biblioth. Sac. Jan. 1664, p. 143). [Dr. Whedon 
stoutly defends this hymn, taking issue with Dr. Floy 
and critics generally. He says it is rarely excelled for 
originality, solemnity, and pathos; compares it with 
Byron’s celebrated passage in the Gidour, and awards 
the palm to the poem of Wesley, “describing an inex- 
pressible moral and divine beauty connected with repose 
from the toils, sorrows, and sins of life, and the hush of 
the spirit to its eternal and ineffable repose” (Meth. 
Quar. Rev. April, 1867, p. 307).] Finally, George Mac- 
donald—an undoubted authority—denies them “much 
literary merit” (England's Antiphon, 1869. See also ad- 
versely, J. D. Burns, in the Encyclop. Brit., 8th ed., xii, 
189). 

On the other side, we give the judgment of a Luther- 
an critic, Rev. Frederic M. Bird, a most thorough and 
ardent student of Wesleyan hymnology. We quote 
from an able, elaborate, and interesting review in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. and April, 1864: “The more 
extensively and closely his writings are examined, the 
more will be found in them worthy to be admired and 
used” (p. 129). “Dr. Watts has been commonly con- 
sidered the most powerful of hymnists. The published 
Wesleyan hymns are five times as numerous as his; and 
of this immense mass the literary standard is far higher 
than that of the lesser bulk of the more celebrated writ- 
er. Set aside one hundred of Watts’s and five hundred 
of Wesley’s best hymns, there will be no comparison 
between the remainder in style and poetic merit. Dr. 
Watts was a poet at certain times, and under special 
inspiration; Charles Wesley was a poet by nature and 
habit, and almost always wrote as such. Of course his 
effusions are not equal among themselves; but he es- 
tablished and observed, through all his multiplicity of 
verses, a standard which no other hymn-writer, up to 
his time, was able to approach, and which none has 
since surpassed” (ibid.). “ No other sacred poet has at- 
tempted such a ‘variety of matter;’ and his versatile 
muse handles all these multifarious topics with unequal- 
led, almost with unvarying, ease and grace. ... There 
are no hymns in the world of such ‘spontaneous devo- 
tion;’ none so loftily spiritual; none so unmistakably 
genuine and intensely earnest, as the best-known and 
most largely used of Wesley’s. It is the highest praise 
of the few noblest hymns of Watts and Cowper that 
they reach an elevation on which the Methodist poet - 
generally sat, and express a mental state which was 
habitual with him” (p. 140). “No hymn-writer is 
more intellectual; none puts more doctrine, thought, 
solid mental pabulum into his poems. And certainly 
none is more awakening and edifying; few others, in 
fact, approach him in native moral earnestness, force, 
fire; and none possesses a higher, purer, more consistent, 
uniform, and positive spirituality” (p.311). “As a po- 
lemic poet Charles Wesley has never heen equalled. ... 
The most powerful, combative, and controversial poems 
we have ever seen appeared in Hymns on God's Erer- 
lusting Love, published in 1741, and greatly enlarged in 
1756” (p. 288-289). . Mr. Bird gives a fine résumé of 
these rhyming polemics. “The Funeral Hymns of 
Charles Wesley are, perhaps, the noblest specimens of 
his genius” (see further, p. 298 sq.). “Doddridge and 
Steele are diluted reproductions of Dr. Watts. Mont- 
gomery, a professed and life-long poet, is inferior to Wes- 
ley in all the qualities mentioned above, and in no re- 
spect above him in propriety, harmony, and grace of 
style. Heber, the most elegant and mellifluous of sa- 
cred poets, is not more polished and fluent than his 
Methodist predecessor; nor has he anything of his 30- 
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lidity, strength, and fire. Cowper is the greatest name 
in the hymn-books; but Cowper’s best poems, which 
are very few, are but equal, not superior, to Wesley’s 
best, which are very many. Toplady approaches most 
nearly the Methodist poet, but Toplady borrowed his in- 
spitation from Wesley and reproduced his style; and it 
is the Calvinist’s highest praise that his finest pieces 
are undistinguishable from those of his Arminian neigh- 
bor. No other names in British sacred lyric poetry can 
be mentioned with that of Charles Wesley. And when 
it is remembered that all these counted their poems by 
dozens or hundreds, while he by thousands; and that 
his thousands were in power, in elegance, in devotional 
and literary value, above their few, we call him yet more 
confidently great among poets and prince of English 
hymnists” (p. 318). This high praise comes from one 
who—not a Methodist—has by long and patient study 
earned for himself a place among the very few authori- 
ties in the hymnology of Wesley. 

It is needless to mention single hymns of surpassing 
excellence. Several have been already referred to in 
the art. HyMNoLocy. Suffice it here to call attention 
to three only: 

(a.) The poem on “ Wrestling Jacob” has enraptured 
all readers. Who has not felt the power of that master- 
piece? “With consummate art he carries on the action 
of a lyric drama; every turn in the conflict with the Mys- 
terious Being, against whom he wrestles all night, being 
marked with precision by the varying language of the 
speaker, accompanied by intense increasing interest, till 
the rapturous moment of the discovery, when he pre- 
vails and exclaims, ‘I know thee, Saviour, who thou 
art’ ” (Montgomery, Christian Psalmist [1828]). 

(6.) “ Jesus, lover of my soul” is the essence of a thou- 
sand hymns and prayers, Tributes innumerable might 
be laid down here. But what are these? The heart 
of the world is brought near to God. 

(c.) “Stand the omnipotent decree,” “ the finest lyric 
in the English language,” says Southey. 

III. Literature.— We classify this for convenience’ 
sake, under separate heads. 

1. Charles Wesley’s own poetical works (published 
during his life) may be enumerated, as follows, in tabu- 
lar form (we include a few prose writings): 


Date No. of 
of Publ. Title, Hymns. 
1739, Hymns and Sacred Poems....... — ere ree 189 
1740, Hymns and Sacred Poems.............00.00- ... 96 
1741, Hymns of God’s Everlasting Love......... ..... 88 
1742, Hymne and Sacred Poems...........2 0c ceseee 155 
1743, Collection of Psalms and Hymns (enlarged).... 138 
1744, Hymns for Times of Trouble and Persecution.. 383 


1744, Hymns for the Nativity of our Lord............. 18 


1744, Hymne for Watch-night.......... ——— — 11 
1744, Funeral Hymnus. .... .......... cece ....... .. 16 
1745, Hymns for Times of Trouble for the Year 1745.. 15 


1745, A Short View of the Differences between the Mo- 
ravian Brethren. 


1745, Hymns for the Lord’s Supper. .................. 166 
1746, Hymns for Times of Trouble.......... ——— 6 
1746, Gloria Patri, etc.: Hymns to the Trinity........ 9 
1746, Hymns on Great Festivals (with music by Lampe) 24 
1746, Hymns of Petition and Thanksgiving for the 
romise of the Father (Whitsunday).......... 82 
1746, Hymns for Ascension-day............cseccceseee T 
1746, Hymns for our Lord’s Resurrection............. 16 
1746, Graces before and after Meat.............00 000 26 


1746, Hymns for Public Thanksgiving (Oct. 9, 1746)... 7 
1747, Hyun: for those that Seek and those that Have 


edemption in the Blood of Jesus Christ..... 52 
174S, Hymns on his Marriage......................... 17 
1749, Hymns and Sacred Poems..............0 s.s... 455 
1750, Hymns for New-year's-day (1751). ...........006 7 
1750, Hymns Occasioned by the Earthquake (Mar.8). 19 
1753, Hymns and Spiritual Songe................-.46. 116 
1755, An Epistle to Rev. John Wesley (churchly and 
brotherly [see Jackson, Life of Charles Wesley, 
N. Y. ed., p. 50)). 
1755, An Epietle to Rev. George Whitefield (brotherly 
[ibid. p. 518)). 
1756, Hymns Occasioned by the Earthquake (2d ed.). 22 
1756, Hymns for the Year 1756 (particularly for the 
Fast Day, Feb. 6)......... ... . ..... ......... 17 
1758, Hymns of Intercession for all Mankind......... 40 
1758, Hymns for the Use of Methodist Preachers..... 10 
43 


1759, Funeral Hymns (enlarged)............... 00.00. 
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Date No. af 
of Publ. Title. Hymna. 
1759, Hymns on the Expected Invasion.............. S- 
1759, Hymns for Thanksgiving-day (Nov. 29)......... 15 
1761, Hymns for those to whom Christ is All in All... 134 
1761, Select Hymns, with Tunes Annexed............ 32 
1762, Short Hymus on Select Passages of Holy Script- 
ure (2volsJJ. 2030 
1763, Hymns for Children . ........... .. .. ............ 100. 
1765, Hymns on the Gospels (left in MS.)............. —. 
1767, Hymns for the Use of Families on Various Occa- 
SIONS so ek erioa oes oe tea eee eh eae 188 
1767, Hymns on the Trinity.......................... 182 
1772, Preparation for Death 40 
1780, Hymne Written in the Time of Tumults (June, 
JJ E aces pica uae TA — 
1782, Hymns for the Nation and for the Fast Day, 
eb. 8, 1782......... oie eld Sn EE A 82 
1785, Prayers for Condemned Malefactors (in verse)... 10 


See Stevenson, Memorials of the Wesley Family, p. 412. 

2. Collective Poems.—A Collection of the Poems of 
John and Charles Wesley (Wes). Conf. Office, Lond. 1868- 
72, 13 vols. 8vo), reprinted from the originals with the- 
last corrections of the authors, collected and arranged 
by G. Osborne, D.D.; Charles Wesley Seen in his Finer 
and Less Familiar Poems (N. Y. 1867, 24mo), edited with 
notes by Frederic M. Bird; Wesley [Chas.], A Poetical’ 
Version of the Psalms (Lond. 1854, 8vo), edited, with an 
introduction, by Henry Fish, A.M. 

3. For authorities on Charles Wesley’s life, see White-- 
head, Lives of John and Charles Wesley (Loud. 1793; Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1844,8vo; Auburn and Rochester, N. Y., 1854) ; 
Moore, Lives of John and Charles Wesley (Lond. 1824}; 
Jackson, Life of Charles Wesley (Lond. 1841, 2 vols. Svo; 
N. Y. 1844, 8vo, slightly retrenched [an abridgment of 
this excellent work was subsequently publ. in Lond. ]), 
with a review of his poetry, sketches of the rise and 
progress of Methodism, and notices of contemporary 
events and characters; Dove, Biog. Notices of the Wes- 
ley Family; Stevenson, Memorials of the Wesley Fam- 
ily (Lond., N. Y., and Cincinnati, 1876, 8vo [invaluable ]), 
p.384-413; Adams, The Poet Preacher (N.Y. 1859, 16mo);. 
Wakelev, Anecdotes of the Wesleys (ibid. 1869, 16mo), 
p. 823-386; Jackson, Journal of Charles Wesley (Lond. 
1849, 2 vols. 8vo), selections from his correspondence 
and poetry, with introduction and notes; Smith, Ste- 
vens, and Porter, Histories of Methodism (N. Y. 1875, 
12mo); Daniels, History of Methodism (ibid. 1879, 8vo 
[see Indices ]); Crowther, Portraiture of Methodism, 
p. 15-19; Myles, Chron. Hist. of the Methodists, ann. 
1729, 1788; Atmore, Meth. Memorial, 8. v.; Minutes of 
the Conferences (Lond. 1788, 8vo), p. 201; Meth. Quar. 
Review, Jan. 1842, art. viii; Tverman, Life of John Wes- 
ley (see Index), vol. iii; Wesley, Works (see Index): 
Stevenson, Hist. of City Road Chapel, p. 148, 348; and 
articles in the cyclopsedias. 

4. On his poetry, see, in addition to the above and to 
the authorities cited in the text, Christophers, The Ep- 
worth Singers and other Poets of Methodism (Lond. and 
N. Y. 1874, 12mo); Creamer, Meth. Hymnology (N. Y. 
1848, 12mo); Burgess, Wesleyan Hymnology (Lond. 1845) ; 
Holland, Psalmists of Britain ; Symons, Notes on Meth- 
odist Hymn-writters and their Hymns; Kirk, Charles 
Wesley, the Poet of Methodism (1860, 12mo); Belcher, 
Hist. Sketches of Hymns; Stevenson, The Methodist 
Hymn-book and Its Associations (Lond. 1870, 12mo); 
Lond. Quar. Review [ Wesl. ], Jan. 1869, p. 500; Bibl 
Sacra, July, 1867, p. 591: McMullen, Sacred Poetry ; 
Schaff. Christ in Song (N. Y. 1868); Miller, Our Hymns, 
Their Authors and Origin (Lond, 1867 [see Lond. Quar. 
Review, April, 1867, p. 258]); Ladies’ Repository, May, 
1874, p. 355; The Christian Advocate (N. Y.), Oct. 7, 
1880, p. 1. See works mentioned in articles HyMNOL- 
OGY; PSALMODY, CHRISTIAN. 

5. The great musicians Lampe, Giardini, and Han- 
del composed tunes for Charles Wesiey’s bymns. 


Wesley, Charles (2), an eminent musician, son 
of the Rev. Charles Wesley, was born at Bristol, Eng- 
land, in 1757; was for many years organist at St. 
Marylebone, and died in 1834. He was the author 
of A Set of Fight Songs (1784) :—and, among other 
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pieces, an anthem entitled My Soul Hath Patiently 
Tarried, 

Wesley, Charles (3), D.D., a clergyman of the 
Church of England, son of Samuel Wesley, the musician, 
and grandson of Charles Wesley, A.M., was born at 
Ridge, a village near St. Albans, Sept. 25, 1793. He was 
instructed by his father until he was about twelve years 
old; sent to a school at Wateringbury, near Maidstone; 
remained some years at St. Paul’s School, London; en- 
tered Christ College, Cambridge, in 1818, where he dis- 
tinguished himself as a logician; was ordained priest in 
Salisbury Cathedral in 1821; appointed curate of Ebury 
Chapel, Pimlico, the same year; became alternate min- 
ister of St. Mary's Chapel, Fulham, in 1822; was for 
some years minister at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden; be- 
came chaplain to the king’s household at St. James’s in 
1833; subsequently became subdeacon of her majesty’s 
Chapels Royal, confessor of the household, and in 1847 
chaplain to the queen. He died at St. James’s Palace, 
Sept. 14, 1859. He published A Guide to Syllogism 
(1832), and A Short Commentary on the Church Cate- 
chism. See Stevenson, Memorials of the Wesley Family, 
p. 539 sq. 


Wesley (or Westley), John (1), an English 
clergyman of the Established Church, grandfather of the 
founder of Methodism, was born about 1636; and edu- 
cated at New Inn Hall, Oxford, where he was distin- 
guished for piety, diligence, and special attainments in 
the Oriental languages. After graduation he was con- 
nected with the Church at Melcombe, Dorsetshire, by 
which he was sent as a lay preacher to labor among the 
seamen and others at Radipvle, near Weymouth. In 1658 
he became the minister of Winterbourn Whitchurch, 
Dorsetshire, under the authority of Cromwell. After the 
Restoration he was summoned before Gilbert Ironside, 
bishop of Bristol, who dismissed him without interfer- 
ence. But he was afterwards twice imprisoned, and in 
1661 ejected from his living. He was then -persecuted 
from place to place, and finally took refuge in Preston. 
He was then called to preach to a society in Poole, but 
on account of the Five-mile Act performed the duties 
of pastor still residing at Preston. He was several 
times arrested and four times imprisoned ; and died about 
1670. Application was made to bury him in the Church 
at Preston, but permission was refused by the vicar. 


Wesley, John (2), the founder of Methodism, was 
born at Epworth, Lincolnshire, England, June 17, 1703 
(O. S.). His father, Samuel Wesley, rector of Epworth, 
belonged to an ancient family of high respectability. 
His mother was the daughter of Dr. Annesley, a man 
nobly connected, and the possessor of a very exalted 
character. To this remarkably endowed lady Wesley 
was chiefly indebted for his admirable early training 
and his elementary education. His uncommonly fine 
traits of character, and his narrow, not to say marvel- 
lous, escape from the burning rectory when he was six 
years old, gave birth in her mind to an impression that 
this child was destined to an extraordinary career. She 
therefore consecrated him to God with special solemnity, 
resolving “to be more particularly careful . . . to instil 
into his mind the principles of religion and virtue.” 
The fruit of her fidelity to this high purpose was the 
grand and beautiful life of her consecrated boy. 

I. School and College Life.—When Wesley was in his 
eleventh year, the patronage of the duke of Bucking- 
ham secured his admission to the Charterhouse School, 
London, of which Dr. Thomas Walker was then master, 
and the Rev. Andrew Tooke, author of the Pantheon, 
usher. To such a grave and gentle-mannered boy as 
was this poor son of a village rector, his removal from 
the peaceful rectory and the companionship of his firm 
but loving mother to the cloisters of a large “ founda- 
tion” school, and to forced association with numerous 
rude boys, whose cruelty to their juniors was equal to 
their thoughtlessness, must have been a very sore trial; 
but he stood it bravely, and soon won a very high rep- 
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utation for good behavior, devotion to study, and supe- 
rior scholarship. When sixteen years old he was elect- 
ed to Christ Church College, Oxford. Here he pursued 
his studies with the same exemplary diligence as at the 
Charterhouse. So highly were his classical attain- 
ments esteemed by the heads of the university that he 
was elected fellow of Lincoln College, March 17, 1726. 
He was then but twenty-three years of age, yet such 
was his reputation as a classical scholar, a thoughtful 
and polished writer, and a skilful logician that he was 
chosen Greek lecturer and moderator of the classes only 
eight months after his election to a fellowship, and be- 
fore he had proceeded master of arts, to which academic 
honor he was admitted in February, 1727. 

Il. Ordination and Work tn Americau.—After much 
hesitation, caused by grave doubts as to whether the 
ministry of the Gospel was his proper vocation, Wesley 
had sought and obtained ordination as a deacon by the 
hands of bishop Potter in September, 1725. The same 
prelate ordained him priest in 1728. From 1725 to 1729 
his time was spent partly at Epworth, as his father’s 
curate, and partly at Oxford; but in the latter year his 
college authorities insisting on his residence at Oxford, 
he returned thither and devoted himself to the duties 
of his fellowship. In 1735, on the death of his father, 
he was strongly urged by his relatives to take the nec- 
essary steps for securing the vacante«Epworth rectorship. 
Believing that he could be more useful at Oxford than 
at Epworth, he only yielded to the wishes of his friends 
so far as to make an indirect application for the living 
(Tyerman, Wesley, i, 102,103). He was probably pleased 
to learn that it was given to another. Yet in October 
of the same year his convictions respecting his duty to 
remain at Oxford were so modified that he was per- 
suaded to go with general Oglethorpe as a missionary 
to Georgia. 

Wesley spent two years and almost four months in 
Georgia, faithfully preaching to the colonists; but find- 
ing no opportunity to reach the Indians, as he had 
hoped to do, and seeing but scant fruit from his -labors 
in Savannah and adjacent settlements, he returned to 
England in 1738. His ascetic habits, his extreme rit- 
ualistic practices, his rigid administration of Church dis- 
cipline, bis vigorous method of dealing with prevailing 
vices in the pulpit, and his highly cultivated and re- 
fined nature were not suited to win the sympathy of 
those rude, self-seeking colonists. Had his character 
and preaching been softened by that evangelical expe- 
rience which he subsequently obtained, his missionary 
work in America would probably have been more pro- 
ductive. Nevertheless, it was eminently beneficial to 
himself; and after his departure the people of Savan- 
nah, reflecting on what he had said and done among 
them, generally admitted his great worth, and lamented 
his absence as a serious loss to the colony. 

Wesley was now nearly thirty-five years of age, and, 
except in academic circles at Oxford, was almost an 
unknown man. No signs of the great celebrity to which 
he was destined had vet appeared; but his hour was at 
hand. He was about to receive that spiritual baptism 
which was the pivotal fact in his career, but for which 
it is quite probable he would have spent his life in the 
gratification of his scholastic tastes, quietly performing 
the duties of his fellowship within the walls of Lincoln 
College, at Oxford. Wesley’s special work was the fruit 
of his religious experience, to which we will now direct 
the reader's attention. 

IT. His Religious Experience.— From his earliest 
childhood Wesley was uncommonly susceptible to re- 
ligious impressions, He was reverential, conscientious, 
reflective, and grave, far beyond his years. These qual- 
ities were developed by the religious atmosphere which 
pervaded the Epworth rectory, by the methodical in- 
struction and judicious training of his affectionate and 
highly gifted mother, and by the influence of his learn- 
ed and devou: father. Reared in this home, consecrated 
to the domestic affections, to intellectual culture, and to 
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spiritual pursuits, his mind and heart drank in the 
sweet influences of the spirit of truth so precociously that 
his father, impressed by the consistency of his child- 
life, admitted him to the communion when he was only 
eight years old. And he himself declared that “until I 
was about ten years old I had not sinned away that 
washing of the Holy Ghost which was given me in 
baptism.” 

When he was sent to the Charterhouse School, he 
was like a plant suddenly removed from the genial 
warmth of a greenhouse to the cold air of an unshel- 
tered garden. The form of religion was maintained in 
its halls, but the spiritual atmosphere and the personal 
guidance to which he had been accustomed were not 
there. Hence the piety of his childhood wilted. He 
still adhered to the outward duties of religion, but his 
heart lost the consolations of the Spirit; and though he 
avoided scandalous sins, he fell into practices which his 
conscience condemned. . 

In this state he entered the university, where, for five 
vears, while treating his religious duties with outward 
respect, he continued to sin against his convictions in 
‘spite of the castigations of his conscience. These were 
so severe at times as to induce transient fits of unfruit- 
ful repentance. His love of learning was too strong to 
suffer his pleasures to interfere with his studies; his 
poverty held him back from the costly vices which en- 
slaved many of his college companions, but did not pre- 
vent him from becoming a lively and witty, though not 
an immoral, sinner. When twenty-two years of age 
his thoughts were drawn to more serious views of life 
by his father’s pressing letters, urging him to enter into 
holy orders, and by the light which broke upon his con- 
-science while reading the Christian’s Pattern, by Thom- 
as à Kempis.' The conversation of a religious friend, 
aud, after his removal to Lincoln College, the perusal of 
Law’s Christian Perfection and Sertous Call, deepened 
these convictions, and led him to devote himself, soul, 
body, and substance, to the service of God. The com- 
pleteness of this self-devotion, combined with his rare 
moral courage and superior strength of character, caused 
him to be recognised as the leader of a group of under- 
graduates which was nicknamed the “ Holy Club” by the 
ungodly students and dons of the university, who also 
-derided its members for their rigid adhesion to ritual- 
istic rules and charitable practices by calling them 
< Methodists.” 
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living witnesses, convinced him that to gain peace of 
mind he must renounce that dependence upon his own 
works which had hitherto been the bane of his experi- 
ence, and replace it with a full reliance on the blood of 
Christ shed for him. To gain this faith he strove with 
all possible earnestness. And at a Moravian society 
meeting in Aldersgate Street, while one was reading 
Luther’s statement of the change which God works in 
the heart through faith, Wesley says, “I felt my heart 
strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ 
alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given me 
that he had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved 
me from the law of sin and death.” 

Wesley was now the possessor of “constant peace ;” 
but, his faith being yet weak, was subject to many fluc- 
tuations through manifold temptations, He therefore 
devoted all the forces of his mind to the culture of his 
faith. He sought association with the spiritually mind- 
ed Moravians; journeyed to Germany; visited count 
Zinzendorf; made himself familiar with the religious 
life of the Moravians at Herrnhut; conversed freely 
with many of their most distinguished men; and, in 
September, 1738, returned to London, strong in faith and 
prepared to enter with unbounded zeal upon the duty 
of calling men to repentance as Providence might give 
him opportunities, ‘TI look,” he said to a friend, shortly 
after his return to England, “upon all the world as my 
parish; thus far, I mean, that, in whatever part of it I 
am, I judge it meet, right, and my bounden duty to de- 
clare unto all that are willing to hear the glad tidings 
of salvation.” 

IV. Beginning of his Evangelistic Work.—This con- 
viction, the offspring of his faith and love, was the ger- 
minal principle of organic Methodism, though Wesley did 
not then recognise it in that light. At this time he had 
not the feeblest conception that he was about to become 
the builder of a vast ecclesiastical structure. Never, 
perhaps, was a learned clergyman at thirty-five years 
of age so utterly without a plan of life as was John 
Wesley in 1738. He knew that his heart was ablaze 
with love for Christ and for human souls, and that he 
was possessed by a passionate desire to proclaim the 
doctrine of present salvation by faith alone, and that he 
was determined, cost what it might, to be guided by that 
desire. Beyond this his intentions did not reach. He 
was a stanch, even a High, Churchman, and very natu- 
rally supposed that the fruit of his labors would con- 


From this unreserved dedication of himself to God | tribute to the spirituality of the Established Church. 


Wesley never receded. Henceforth he sought to do 
the divine will with all the force of his energetic nat- 
ure. But, owing to his failure to comprehend the script- 
ural doctrine of salvation by faith only, he groped in the 
-dark through thirteen years of ascetic self-denial, ritu- 
alistic observances, unceasing prayer, and works of char- 
‘itv, before he gained an assurance that God, for Christ’s 
sake, had pardoned his sins. No stronger proof of sin- 
cerity and earnestness can be found in human history 
than. is contained in Wesley's absolute and complete de- 
votion to religion through those long, wearisome, com- 
fortless years of seeking God without finding him. 
Perhaps there is no fact more surprising in his marvel- 
lous career than that, with his singularly large per- 
.ceptive powers and his familiarity with Scripture and 
with the writings of the English divines, he lived so 
long without gaining a right conception of the doctrine 
-of justification by faith alone. And when, on his voy- 
age to Savannah, he saw some pious Moravians rejoic- 
ing, while he was shaken with fears of death, amid 
the fury of a storm which apparently was driving them 
anto the jaws of destruction, he did not suspect that his 
fear was the fruit of his erroneous views. Nevertheless, 
his attention was thereby directed to the unsatisfactory 
features of his experience. He talked much with some 
of the Moravian brethren after his arrival in Savannah; 
but it was not until after his return to England, in 1738, 
that Peter Bohler,a Moravian preacher in London, after 
„much conversation, aided by the testimonies of several 
X.—M M M 


Hence Methodism must be regarded as an accident 
rather than the result of a purpose deliberately formed 
in the mind of its great founder. It was the outgrowth 
of a sublime principle wrought into organic form by cir- 
cumstances which could not be controlled, except by 
the surrender of the principle itself. The facts in Wes- 
ley’s career subsequent to 1738 scarcely admit of any 
other satisfactory interpretation. Let us briefly review 
them. ' 

There were several “societies” in London, chiefiy com- 
posed of persons who were desirous of spiritual fellow- 
ship and instruction. Some of them were under Mo- 
ravian teachers, others ‘were made up of Churchmen. 
Wesley very naturally associated with these societies, 
and preached to them and to such Episcopal congrega- 
tions as were open to his ministrations. But his exceed- 
ing earnestness, his theory of instantaneous conversion 
through faith, and, above all, the remarkable spiritual 
results of his preaching gave such offence to the vicars 
and rectors of the churches that, after a few months, he 
found his further access to church pulpits very general- 
ly refused, and his sphere of operations limited, in the 
main, to the rooms of the societies, to prison chapels, 
and to hospital wards, Neither was there any proba- 
bility that he would be presented to any church living. 
At this critical moment his friend Whitefield sent him 
a very pressing invitation to visit Bristol. After some 
hesitation he went thither; and his High-Church sensi- 
bilities were shocked by seeing that eloquent evangelist 
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preach to an immense congregation in the open air. 
“I could scarcely reconcile myself at first,” he observes, 
“to this strange way of preaching in the fields . . . hav- 
ing been all my life (till very lately) so tenacions of 
every point relating to decency and order that I should 
have thought the saving of souls almost a sin if it had 
not been in a church.” But seeing Whitefield’s field 
preaching divinely blessed, he conquered his life-long 
prejudices, and, standing on an eminence near the city 
of Bristol, preached for the first time in the open air to 
about three thousand souls. Thus the problem of his 
evangelistic career was solved. The great purpose of 
his life could be accomplished in spite of closed church 
doors. He did not know it then, but he really made 
organic Methodism, with its itinerant ministry, possible 
on that memorable Monday, April 2, 1739, when, with a 
courage which in his circumstances was truly sublime, 
he crossed the Rubicon by becoming a field preacher. 
The success of his out-door ministrations soon made 
it necessary to erect a chapel for the accommodation of 
his converts at Bristol. Lack of ability on the part of 
the people compelled him to assume the financial re- 
sponsibilities of this enterprise. To protect his pecuni- 
ary interests thus acquired, and to secure the use of its 
pulpit to himself or his representatives, he felt obliged 


to vest the title to the chapel in himself. All this, to- 


his mind, bore the aspect of an undesirable burden forced 
upon his shoulders by unsought circumstances. But it 
proved to be the inception of that system of vesting his 
chapel titles in himself but for which the organic unity 
and growth of the Wesleyan societies could not have 
been secured. In adopting it, Wesley was unconscious- 
ly working on the foundations of a Church the ideal of 
which had not as yet arisen even in his imagination. 

V. His First Societies.—A still more important step 
in the same direction was taken in London, July 20, 1740. 
This was nothing less than the formation of a society, 
under his exclusive direction, at his chapel in London, 
then recently acquired, and known as the Foundery. 
Six months before he had organized a “ United Society” 
in connection with the Moravians at Fetter Lane. But, 
owing to errors in theory and wrongs in practice which 
had appeared among its members, Wesley thought prop- 
er to invite all who adhered to him to separate from 
the Moravians. Some eighteen or nineteen accepted 
his invitation. These persons he organized into a so- 
ciety, as stated above, which, though not intended to be 
a separation, either on his part or theirs, from the Church 
of England, must be regarded historically as a germ of 
the Wesleyan Church. It was the nucleus around 
which the societies that recognised Mr. Wesley as their 
ecclesiastical head subsequently clustered. 

The rapid increase of his United Societies, and his en- 
forced absences from them while on his evangelical 
tours, soon made it apparent that some means of watch- 
ing over their spiritual growth was needed. No plan 
presented itself to his mind until, in February, 1742, 
while his followers in Bristol were discussing ways and 
means of paying their chapel debt, one of them proposed 
that the society should be divided into bodies of twelve, 
one of whom should be a sort of leader to collect from 
each a penny per week. Wesley approved. The plan 
worked well. In reporting their receipts some of these 
leaders spoke of having disorderly members on their list. 
“Tt struck me immediately,” wrote Wesley, “this is the 
thing, the very thing, we have wanted so long.” Act- 
ing promptly and with characteristic energy on this 
suggestion, he requested all the collectors to make par- 
ticular inquiry into the lives of the members on their 
respective lists. Six weeks later he divided his London 
society into similar classes, under the leadership of 
“ earnest and sensible men,” who were instructed to gain 
“a sure, thorough knowledge of each member on his 
list.” At first they did this duty by personal visita- 
tions; but this method being found inconvenient, the 
members were required to meet their leaders once a 
week for prayer and religious conversation, ‘Thus the 
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class- meeting originated. It immediately became a 
means of “unspeakable usefulness ;” indispensable, in- 
deed, to spiritual instruction and discipline in a system 
of itineracy which made it impossible for its ministers. 
to perform thorough pastoral work. Wesley. illustrated 
his sagacity, if not his genius, in incorporating it into 
his scheme of Christian work. It is, perhaps, theoret-. 
ically open to objections, which some think to be not 
entirely groundless; yet it is historically certain that 
it contributed greatly to the purity and spread of Meth- 
odism; and it is assuredly susceptible of such improve- 
ments, both on its intellectual and spiritual sides, as to 
justify its retention in the great churches which have 
grown out of Wesley’s United Society. 

VI. Originates the Wesleyan Itineracy.—Obeying the 
unsought calis of Providence, Wesley visited other towns 
in the vicinity of London and Bristol. Wherever he 
preached, powerful awakenings and surprising conver- 
sions took place. This succese begot new and weightier: 
responsibilities. As the father of these spiritual chil- 
dren, he felt it to be his duty to see that they were 
properly nurtured. And when he saw many of his con- 
verts repelled from the sacramental table in national 
churches only because they were his hearers, he felt 
compelled to provide for their spiritual culture and over- 
sight. His choice lay between making such provision 
or permitting the fruits of his labors to become a “ rope 
of sand.” Being as yet a strong Churchman, he could: 
not fully approve of lay preaching; but, following nu- 
merous Church precedents, he did appoint Mr. Cennick 
at Bristol, and Mr. Maxfield at London, to take local su- 
pervision of the societies in their respective neighbor- 
hoods, to hold prayer - meetings, and to expound the 
Scriptures, but not to preach. 

But circumatances soon arrayed themselves once more- 
against his slowly declining ecclesiasticism. During- 
his absence young Maxfield began to preach in London 
with such power and spiritual fruitage as demonstrated 
his divine call. Wesley hastened back to London, in-- 
tent on putting a stop to this irregularity. His moth- 
er, then living in his house, said to him, “John, vow 
know what my sentiments have been; you cannot sus- 
pect me of favoring readily any theory of this kind.. 
But take care what you do with respect to that young 
man, for he is as surely called of God to preach as yow 
are.” Thus cautioned, Wesley heard Maxfield preach,. 
carefully observed the fruits of his preaching, was con- 
vinced that he was called of God to the work of the 
ministry, and then authorized him to preach to Metho- 
dist congregations as his “lay helper.” Yet he would 
not permit him to administer the sacraments, because- 
he was not episcopally ordained. 

This unpremeditated step, so reluctantly taken, con- 
tributed immensely to the structure which Wesley was: 
still undesignedly rearing. In taking Maxfield as his 
helper, he in fact inaugurated the ministry of Method- 
ism on the basis of a divine call. And as other men 
equally qualified and conscious of that call speedily ap- 
peared among his converts in numerous places, he could 
not consistently refuse to accept their aid, since the rap- 
idly increasing number of his societies and congrega- 
tions demanded the employment of more laborers. Hav- 
ing once admitted the principle, Wesley did not hesitate 
to apply it. Hence, in 1742, he had twenty-three help- 
ers preaching under his direction; and in 1744, tive vears 
after his first sermon in the field at Bristol, we find him 
holding his first “conference” in London. It was com- 
posed of John and Charles Weslev, John Hodges, Henry 
Piers, Samuel Taylor, and John Meriton, clergymen in 
svmpathy with Wesley; and Thomas Richards, Thomas 
Maxfield, John Bennett, and John Downes, lay helpers— 
in all, ten persons, They remained in session five days, 
conversing freely on questions, of doctrine, discipline, 
and ministerial duty. Among the rules adopted for as- 
sistants or lay helpers was one requiring them “to act 
in all things not according to your own will, but as a 
son in the Gospel to do that part of the work which: 
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we direct, at those times and places which we judge 
most for his glory.” This rule recognised Wesley’s au- 
thority to appoint his lay helpers to such fields of labor 
as he judged best; it made unqualified submission to 
this authority the duty of every lay assistant; it put 
into the rising structure of Methodism the principle of 
authority which made an organized itinerant ministry 
possible, and without which, in some form, it is difficult 
to see how it could be maintained. As exercised by 
Wesley, this authority was autocratic and practically 
irresponsible, and his acceptance and use of it cannot be 
justified except on the ground that he believed it was 
necessary, as it probably was at first, to the growth of 
the great work which Providence had thrust upon him. 
He saw no time when he deemed its surrender consist- 
ent with the peace and progress of his societies; but, 
whether one agrees with him or not on this point, one 
cannot fairly charge him with its improper use. From 
tirst to last he sought the highest good of his societies, 
the best fields of usefulness for his preachers, and the 
promotion of the glory of God in all his appointments. 
No doubt he made many mistakes, for he was human; 
but, if ever mortal man possessed of great power was 
unselfish and pure in its exercise, that man was John 
Wesley. | 
VIL. Formulation of a Doctrinal Platform.—The doc- 
trinal platform of the Wesleyan societies was formulated, 
at least in its essential outlines, at this first conference. 
Wesley himself had, after diligent study while at Ox- 
ford, conclusively accepted the Arminian theory of gen- 
eral redemption, and learned to regard the doctrines of 
election and reprobation, as held by Calvin, with very 
deep abhorrence. His adhesion to what he believed to 
be the teaching of Holy Writ had brought him into an 
unpleasant conflict with Cennick, his lay helper at Bris- 
tol, and with his friend and fellow-evangelist White- 
field. The latter, having while in New England become 
enamoured with its then prevailing Calvinism, took 
grave offence at a sermon preached by Wesley in 1740 
on *‘ free grace,” and protested against it very severely 
in a letter to Wesley, which Whitefield’s friends pub- 
lished in England. Cennick espoused the opinions of 
the letter, and, though in Wesley’s employ, sowed the 
seeds of dissension in the Bristol society. The conse- 
quence was Cennick’s separation from Wesley, White- 
field’s temporary estrangement from his old friend, and 


the division of Methodism into two branches, the Calvin-- 


istic and the Wesleyan. Subsequently the two friends 
“ agreed to differ,” though they henceforth wrought in 
separate paths. But during this controversy the creed 
of the coming Wesleyan Church was practically settled ; 
and when Wesley assembied his first conference, and 
its members conversed two days on “what to teach,” 
they found themselves in substantial agreement on the 
atonement, election, justification by faith, the witness 
of the Spirit, entire sanctification, and other leading 
doctrines, Thus Wesley’s theological views became 
the accepted platform of the great ecclesiastical system 
which he was unconsciously organizing. 

VIII. Development of Wesleys Work.—During the five 
vears preceding this first conference great things had 
been accomplished. Starting from London and Bristol 
as the centres of his movement, Wesley had traversed 
the country from the Land’s End to Newcastle, and had 
formed societies in numerous towns and cities. In Lon- 
don alone those societies numbered not less than two 


thousand souls. Their number elsewhere is not known, 


but it must have been several thousands, Forty-five 
preachers, including two ordained clergymen, were la- 
boring under his direction. Unnumbered thousands 
were accustomed to listen to the quickening words 
which fell with unwonted power from his lips, and from 
those of his devoted and laborious helpers. They had 
much bitter opposition and harsh persecution to con- 
tend with, and very little public sympathy to encourage 
them. The lower orders were steeped in brutality, the 
upper classes were hardened by scepticism and devoted 
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to pleasure. The clergy were frozen amid the formali- 
ties of the Establishment. The Dissenting churches, 
with their ministers, were too lukewarm to breast the 
swelling tide of immorality which overtlowed the land. 
They were, as Isaac Taylor remarks, “rapidly in course 
to be found nowhere but in books.” And the peculiar 
characteristic of the English nation was, to use the 
words of Wesley, “universal, constant ungodliness.” 
Against this triumphant wickedness Wesley, with his 
brother Charles, a handful of spiritual clergymen, and 
his little band of lay helpers, inspired by heroic faith, 
had entered the lists, determined to overthrow it and to 
establish the reign of scriptural holiness in its stead. 
It looked like an unequal and hopeless strife. But he 
threw himself with more than a hero’s daring into the 
midst of the fray, and led the van of a host which, if it. 
did not wholly purify England, wrought a great. refor- 
mation in public morals, poured fresh tides of spirituab 
life into both the Established and Dissenting churches, 
raised up that great body of spiritual men and women 
who finally constituted the Wesleyan Church, and ef- 
fected a reformation which broke the sceptre of ungod- 
liness and made England a comparatively godly nation. 

IX. Wesley’s Extensive Labors.—In leading this great 
reformation, Wesley did herculean work. His evange- 
listic tours, annually enlarging, soon extended into all 
parts of England, to Wales, to Scotland, and to Ireland. 
Ever on the wing, travelling some four thousand five 
hundred miles every year, he preached from twice to 
four times nearly every day. His audiences were gen- 
erally large, sometimes vast, and in many places were 
disturbed by riotous mobs which, like hungry beasts, 
thirsted for his blood. He also met the societies, the 
classes, and the official boards whenever opportunity 
offered or necessity required. The erection of thousands 
of chapels, the collection of funds to pay their cost, and 
the choice of suitable trustees constantly required his 
attention, The care of all his preachers was upon him. 
His correspondence was immense. He had a heavy pub- 
lishing business to manage. His journeys, mostly on 
horseback until the feebleness of advanced age compelled 
him to use a carriage, were long, tedious, tiresome, often 
perilous, and were pursued in sunshine and in storm, 
through the heat and rain of summer, and the frosts, 
winds, and snows of winter. Not unfrequently, espe- 
cially during the beginning of his career, they involved 
many privations, severe hardships, and much physical 
suffering. He usually read while travelling, even when 
on horseback, and thus kept himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the current literature of his times. He 
also wrote several original books and numerous pam- 
phlets on passing events. He edited, wrote, translated, 
or abridged not less than two hundred miscellaneous. 
publications, which he published and sold through his 
preachers for the benefit of his societies. Every public 
movement for the improvement of society, such as the 
Sunday-school, the abolition of slavery, the circulation 
of traċts, charitable associations, popular education, andi 
the like, occupied his thoughts, moved his sympathies,. 
called forth his co-operation, and exhausted his purse.. 
His eyes were open to every detail, no matter how mi- 
nute, that concerned the growth of his societies or the 
increase of the kingdom of God. He was always at 
work when awake, yet was never in a hurry. His in- 
dustry and activity never were, never can be, exceeded. 
It is estimated that during the fifty vears of his itiner- 
ant ministrv he travelled over a quarter of a million 
miles, and preached more than forty-two thousand ser- 
mons. 

Under this unexampled leadership, continued through 
half a century, the organization which was begun with 
the feeble society at Fetter Lane, London, in 1739, had 
developed in 1790 into a powerful body consisting of 
five hundred and eleven preachers, laboring on two hun- 
dred and sixteen circuits, which covered vast territories 
in Great Britain and Ireland, in the West Indies, and in 
America; and numbering in its fellowship over one hun- 
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‘dred and twenty thousand souls. Besides this enrolled 
membership, there were at least four times as many per- 
sons worshipping in Methodist congregations. These 
swelled the number of his adherents, at the time of his 
death, to at least half a million of souls. But outside 
of this army of avowed adherents there was “a multi- 
tude which no man could number,” who had been spir- 
itually and morally benefited by the movement which 
this truly marvellous man had inaugurated, and which, 
for half a century, he guided with almost unexampled 
wisdom and energy. 

X. His Death.—Age could not chill the zeal of this 
apostolic man. Despite of its burdens and infirmities, 
he would not slacken his labors until the approach of 
death benumbed his powers. Eight days before his 
death he preached his last. sermon at Leatherhead, near 
London. His physical nature then gave way. A grad- 
ual sinking of his physical forces followed, during which 
his mind was. generally clear, his faith strong, his peace 
perfect, his hope triumphant. On March 2, 1791, he 
passed, “ without a lingering groan,” into the felicities 
of the blessed life, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. 
His remains were interred in the burial-ground of City 
Road Chapel. 

Wesley left no children. In February, 1751, he had 
married the widow of a deceased London merchant 
named Vazeille. It was an unfortunate marriage. The 
lady could not, or at least did not, enter into sympathy 
with her husband's great life-work. She shrank from 
the toil which his incessant journeying involved, and, 
after a short time, refused to accompany him to his ap- 
pointments, Neither would she cheerfully consent to 
his almost constant absence from home. Hence, after a 
few years, they lived apart. She died Oct. 8, 1781. 
= XL Personal Appearance and Character.—When he 
was forty-one vears of age Wesley was described by Dr. 
Kennicott as being “neither tall nor fat. . . . His black 
hair, quite smooth and parted very exactly, added to a 
peculiar composure in his countenance, showed him to 
be an uncommon man.” Tyerman says, “In person 
Wesley was rather below the middle size, but beauti- 
fully proportioned, without an atom of superfluous flesh ; 
yet muscular and strong, with a forehead clear and 
smooth, a bright penetrating eye, and a lovely face, 
which retained the freshness of its complexion to the 
latest period of his life.” 

As a preacher Wesley was calm, graceful, natural, 
and attractive. ‘ His voice was not loud, but clear and 
manly.” He was not an orator like Whitefield, but his 
preaching was remarkable for unction, compactness and 
transparency of style, clear and sharply defined ideas, 
power over the conscience, impressiveness and author- 
ity. | 

In social life Wesley never trifled, but he was always 
cheerful. He was an admirable conversationalist, full 
of anecdote, witty, courteous, gentle, serious, and at ease 
with both rich and poor. Though naturally irritable, 
he was master of himself, and was, in all respects, “a 
‘Christian gentleman.” A more charitable man proba- 
bly never existed. His benevolence was only limited 
iby his resources. After reducing his personal: expenses 
to the lowest point consistent with the maintenance of 
his health and respectable appearance, he spent the rest 
of his income in works of charity. 

If a man’s work is the measure of his mind, Wesley 
must be ranked among men of the highest intellectual 
order, A nature that could impress itself as his did on 
his generation, that could create and govern almost ab- 
solutely an organization such as he called into existence, 
must have been truly regal—born to rule. Had he pos- 
sessed a more philosophical imagination, and had he 
given himself to speculative thought, the world might 
have rated him higher among its profound thinkers 
than it does. There is, however, no valid reason for 
doubting his capacity to pursue successfully almost any 
department of human knowledge. His journals and 
other writings show that he had a rare aptitude and 
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appetite for both reading and thinking; but the practi- 
cal cast of his mind led him to avoid speculation, and 
to turn his knowledge to account in a multitude of 
channels running in the direction of the one chosen aim 
of his life. Yet the clearness of his thoughts, while it 
led men to underestimate their depth, showed the far- 
reaching penetrativeness of his mind. His perception 
of things and their relations was rather intuitive than 
the resultant of a slow and tedious process of reasoning, 
His mind was therefore less a workshop than a window 
through whick he viewed the facts of nature, the course 
of human history, and the revelations of Holy Writ, 
with such clear vision as enabled hitn to present them 
to men with a mental force so logical and authoritative, 
and in a style so terse and direct, that their judgments 
were convinced, their affections won, and their wills 
subdued by the truths he uttered. 

Wesley’s mind was constructive in all its tendencies, 
Had it been destructive, he would have spent much of 
his force in efforts to pull down the National Church, 
which was nearly “dead in trespasses and sins” when 
he began his itinerant career. He did not do this, be- 
cause his genius moved him to build, not to destroy. 
So strong was this tendency that it restrained his nat- 
ural combativeness, which was large, limiting it to such 
vigorous defences of what he believed to be vital truth 
as he deemed absolutely needful to prevent his work 
from being hindered by the attacks of his many adver- 
saries. This constructive instinct moved him to give 
organic form to a novel system of itinerant preaching; 
it led him to organize the fruits of Ris labor into soci- 
eties, by which he hoped not to supersede or rival the 
Episcopal Church, but to fan its expiring spiritual life 
back to healthful action. But circumstances were 
stronger than his hopes, and the structure he erected 
became the Wesleyan Church. 

Wesley’s character was remarkable for its perfect 
unity and coherence. He was governed in all he 
thought, felt, and did by that single purpose which he 
avowed at the beginning of his evangelical career, when 
he affirmed his belief that God had called him “to de- 
clare unto all that are willing to hear the glad tidings 
of salvation.” This conviction shaped his life. It dwelt 
in his conscience; it absorbed his affections; it govern- 
ed his will; it flowed into all the activities of his life; 
it sustained him under hardships and trials; it accounts 
for the peculiarities of his career. The most scrutiniz- 
ing search finds nothing contrary to it, either in his pri- 
vate, social, or public life. Such absolute coherence is 
rarely found in human character. In Wesley it is so 
obvious that it goes far towards accounting for that 
marvellous degree of personal power by which he ruled 
so absolutely and yet so peacefully over his societies. 
Men submitted to his rule because they saw that he 
tuled not for himself, but for the triumph of a great 
principle; that he held on to his great power, not be- 
cause he was ambitious or loved power for its own sake, 
but because he believed the spiritual welfare of thou- 
sands required him to keep the reins in his own hands. 
That this belief amounted to a sincere conviction is evi- 
dent from the fact that in 1773 he wrote to the saintly 
Fletcher begging him to prepare to succeed him, be- 
cause he was sure that, after his death, his societies 
could be held together only by placing supreme power 
in the hands of one leader. But Fletcher’s death led 
him, at a later period, to change his mind. Seeing no 
other man whom he could safely trust with his supreme 
power, he began to train the “Yearly Conference” to 
govern both itself and the connection. This he did, 
not by surrendering his power while living, but by per- 
mitting the conference to direct affairs under his su- 
pervision. When satisfied by this experiment that it 
would be safe to convey his power to that body, he ex- 
ecuted a “ Deed of Declaration,” to take effect after his 
death, by which the government of his societies, the 
appointing power, and the use of his chapels and their 
properties, were placed in perpetuity in the bands of 
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one hundred preachers, and their successors in office to 
be chosen from the body of Wesleyan preachers. Had 
Wesley deemed it safe to make this legal transfer of his 
power during his lifetime, he would, no doubt, have 
done so. The fact that he permitted his conference 
to exercise both legislative and executive powers for 
several years before his death is proof enough that he 
did not cling to power for its own sake. His aim was 
not his own honor, but the good of his beloved societies. 

XII. Wesley's Writings. — Wesley's writings and 
compilations were important factors in his evangelistic 
work. Knowing ignorance to be a sturdy foe to godli- 
ness, he used the press as an auxiliary of the pulpit 
from the very beginning of his itinerant career to the 
day of his death. He consecrated his pen to the great 
purpose of his life. He had the ability to win a high 
reputation as an elegant writer; but, despising the mere 
praise of men, he wrote, as he preached, in the style and 
manner he believed best adapted to win men to Christ. 
His most important productions were his Sermons, num- 
bering one hundred and forty-one. They are remark- 
able fer the terseness and purity of their style, in which 
not a word is wasted; the transparency and compact- 
ness of their thoughts; and a logical force which is not 
subtle, but the fruit of a “keen, clear insight.” A first 
series of his Sermons was published in 1771:—his 
Translation of the New Testament, with Notes (Lond. 
1755), which won approval from many eminent schol- 
ars; the text for “many happy corrections of the Au- 
thorized Version ;” the notes for conciseness, spirituali- 
ty, acuteness, and soundness of opinion :—his Journals, 
which portray, as in a mirror, the course of his remark- 
able life, and are exceedingly curious and entertaining. 
The first part was issued in 1739; nineteen more parts 
at irregular intervals :—his appeals, entitled An Earnest 
Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion (written in 1744), 
and A Further Appeal to Men of Reason and Reliyion 
(published 1744-45, 3 pts.). These masterly appeals are 
acute, searching, and powerful in thought, forcible in 
style, and singularly tender in spirit:—his Tredtise on 
Original Sin, in reply to Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, which 
was so conclusive that the doctor never attempted to an- 
swer it, though he promptly replied to every other wri- 
ter who controverted his opinions. Besides these works, 
Wesley wrote many controversial articles, which were 
published separately. In 1778 he began a monthly 
magazine (The Armintan Magazine), which he contin- 
ned to the end of his life. He also wrote a Church His- 
tory (in 4 vols.):—a History of England (in 4 vols.) :— 
a Compendium of Natural Philosophy :—a Dictionary 
of the English Language :—sepatate Grammars of the 
English, French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages: 
—a Compendium of Logic, etc. His original prose works 
filled fourteen closely printed volumes; his commenta- 
ries, compilations, and abridyments form a list of one 
handred and nineteen publications in prose, one of which, 
entitled A Christian Library, contained fifty volumes. 
Besides these prose works, he published fifty-two sepa- 
rate works in poetry, the joint productions of himself 
and his brother Charles; and, lastly, five publications on 
music, and collections of tunes. That all this literary 
work should have been accomplished by a man whose 
life, for half a century, was a series of journeys, is an as- 
tonishing fact. “Looking at his travelling,” remarks 
T verman, “the marvel is how he found time to write; 
and, looking at his books, the marvel is how he found 
time to preach.” An edition of his principal prose 
works is published by the Methodist Book Concern 
CN. Y.) in seven octavo volumes. 

XIII. Literuture.—See The Journal of the Rev. John 
Wesley; Southey, Life of John Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism; Clarke, Memoirs of the 
Wesley Family; Whitehead, Life of John Wesley; 
Crowther, Portraiture of Methodism; Watson, Life of 
Rev. John Wesley ; Smith, History of Wesleyan Method- 
ism; Moore, Life of Wesley ; Taylor, Wesley and Meth- 
odesm, Stevens, The History of the Religious Movement 
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of the Eighteenth Century called Methodism ; Tyerman, 
Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, Founder of 
the Methodists ; Jackson, Life of Rev. Charles Wesley ; 
Myles, Chronological History of the Methodists; Drew, 
Life of Thomas Coke, LL.D.; Hampson, Life of Wes- 
ley. (D. W.) 


Wesley, John Thomas, an English Congrega- 
tional minister and missionary, was born at Burton in 
1844, and died Dec. 19, 1875. Mr. Wesley from early 
youth was a devoted follower of Christ; graduated at 
Hackney College in 1870, and was ordained at York 
Street, Dublin, where he secured the warm affection and 
esteem of the Church. In 1874, under the auspices of 
the London Missionary Society, he sailed for Madagascar ; 
readily acquired the language; and, during his few years 
of labor, became a great power in the mission field, and 
an honor to the Church. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 
1877, p. 421. 


Wesley, Samuel (1), A.M., an English Episcopal 
clergyman, son of John and grandson of Bartholomew 
Wesley, and father of John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism, was born at Winterbourn Whitchurch, Dor- 
setshire, in 1662. He began his studies in the free-school 
in Dorchester, and at the age of fifteen went to an 
academy in London, where he remained about three 
years. He was then transferred to the Stepney Acad- 
emy, conducted by the learned Nonconformist Edward 
Veal. This academy being broken up at the end of two 
vears, he was sent to the academy of Charles Morton at 
Newington Green, where he remained until the summer 
of 1683. During the entire period of his academicat 
studies he was expected to enter the ministry of the 
Dissenters. He even wrote letters and satires against 
the Episcopal clergy under the advice of the Noncon- 
formist ministers. His change to the Episcopal Church 
is thus accounted for in the words of his son, John Wes- 
lev: “Some severe invectives being written against the 
Dissenters, Mr. S. Wesley, being a young man of consider- 
able talents, was pitched upon to answer them. This 
set him on a course of reading, which produced an effect 
very different from what had been intended. Instead 
of writing the wished-for answer, he himself conceived 
he saw reason to change his opinions, and actually 
formed a resolution to renounce the Dissenters and at- 
tach himself to the Established Church. He lived at 
that time with his mother and an old aunt, both of 
whom were too strongly attached to the Dissenting doc- 
trines to have borne with any patience the disclosure 
of his design. He therefore got up one morning at a 
very early hour, and, without acquainting any one of 
his purpose, set out on foot to Oxford, and entered him- 
self at Exeter College.” He entered as a servitor and. 
pauper scholaris, and helped to support himself with his. 
pen during the next five years, graduating June 19, 
1688. Seven weeks after this time he was ordained 
deacon at Bromley by Dr. Sprat, bishop of Rochester. 
During the year immediately following his ordination 
he served a curacy at a salary of £28, He was then 
appointed chaplain on board a man-of-war at a salary 
of £70, and held the office one year, during which he 
began his Life of Christ. He was during the next two 
years incumbent of a curacy in London on a salary of 
£30, to which he added during the second year £30 by 
his pen. He then married Susannah, daughter of Dr. 
Samuel Annesley, an eminent Nonconformist divine. 
This occurred (probably) in the spring of 1689. In 1691 
he was appointed to the living of South Ormsby in 
Lincolnshire, where he also acted as domestic chaplain 
to the marquis of Normanby. This nobleman desired 
Mr. Wesley to be raised to an Irish episcopate, but the 
plan was not favored either by the crown or archbishop 
Tillotson. Mr. Wesley remained at South Ormsby five 
years. About 1694 or 1695 the mansion which had 
been occupied by the marquis of Normanby was rented 
to the earl of Castleton, who was a dissolute man; and, 
greatly to the disgust of the rector, kept mistresses whe 
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were thrown in contact with his family. The marquis 
‘was a man of similar habits, and an event occurred in 
the summer of 1696 which occasioned the removal of 
the rector to another place. It is thus related by John 
Wesley: “The marquis of Normanby had a house in 
the parish of South Ormsby, where a woman who lived 
with him usually resided. This lady would be intimate 
with my mother, whether she would or not. To such 
an intercourse my father would not submit. Coming 
in one day, and finding this intrusive visitant sitting 
with my mother, he went up to her, took her by the 
hand, and very fairly handed her out. The nobleman 
resented the affront so outrageously as to make it neces- 
sary for my father to resign the living.” In 1696, hav- 
ing dedicated his Life of Christ to queen Mary, he was 
presented by her with the living of Epworth, Lincoln- 
shire, where he died, April 22, 1735. For four or five 
years he also had the rectory of Wroote, a little village 
near Epworth, which hardly paid his curate. In 1734 
he resigned it to his son-in-law, John Whitelamb. Mr. 
Wesley was always poor in this world’s goods. He 
had nineteen children, had to assist poor relations, in- 
cluding his widowed mother, met with many reverses, 
and never had more than £200 a year. He was a man 
of great learning, of large benevolence, loyal, devout, and 
conscientious in the exercise of the duties of his office. 
He is frequently mentioned as a Tory and a High- 
Churchman, but he was no bigot. He rejoiced in the 
work done at Oxford by his sons John and Charles, 
which gained for them the name of Methodists and 
The Holy Club. He penned the following words Dec. 
1, 1730: “ I hear my son John has the honor of being 
styled the ‘father of the Holy Club.’ If it be so, I must 
be the grandfather of it; and I need not say that I had 
rather any of my sons should be so dignified and dis- 
tinguished than to have the title of His Holiness.” He 
was a prolific writer. Among his works may be men- 
tioned, a volume of poems called Maggots (1685) :—The 
Life of Christ, an Heroic Poem (1693) :— The Pious 
Communicant Rightly Prepared, ete. (1700) :— History 
of the Old and New Testament (1701) :—Dissertations on 
the Book of Job, in Latin :—and several excellent Hymns. 
He was one of the editors and chief contributor to the 
Athenian Gazette. See Tyerman, Life and Times of 
the Rev. Samuel Wesley; Clarke, The Wesley Family ; 
Stevenson, Memorials of the Wesley Family; and the 
numerous Lives of John and Charles Wesley. 
Wesley, Samuel (2), A.M., an English clergy- 
man, son of the Rev. Samuel and Susannah Wesley, was 
born in London, Feb. 10, 1690. His mother taught him 
to read at the age of five years, and laid the foundation 
of the scholarship which he afterwards acquired. He 
was sent to Westminster School in 1704, and was admit- 
ted king’s scholar there in 1707. He was employed for a 
time in the house of Dr. Sprat, bishop of Rochester, to 
read to him at night, and in 1711 was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford. He remained there a little more than 
one year, when he received the degree of A.M., and en- 
tered into holy orders, He officiated as usher in West- 
minster School for the next twenty years. Here he 
became familiar with lord Oxford, Pope, Swift, Prior, and 
other Tory poets and statesmen, though he associated 
with Addison and others of his class. In 1732 he became 
head-master of Blundell’s free Grammar-school at Tiver- 
ton, where he remained till his death, Nov. 6,1739. He 
was one of the founders of the first infirmary set up at 
Westminster, now St. George’s Hospital. He belonged 
to the High-Church party, and did not co-operate with 
John and Charles in their “Methodist” labors; but he 
often encouraged them in their zeal for good works, 
only cautioning them against such excess as would in- 
jure their health. He is represented as an excellent 
preacher, and often exercised his talents in that direc- 
tion. Like other members of the family, he was highly 
gifted in poetry. The first edition of his poems was 
published in 1736; a second, with additions, appeared 
in 1743. A new edition was published, with a life of 
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the author, by William Nichols, in 1862. He is best 
known, however, by bis hymns. See Stevenson, Me- 
morials of the Wesley Fumily. 


Wesley, Samuel (3), an eminent musical genius 
of England, third son of the Rev. Charles Wesley, was 
born Feb. 24, 1766. He composed the oratorio of Ruth 
before he was eight years of age, and in his later years 
he was considered the most remarkable extemporane- 
ous player in Europe. Among his compositions were, a 
Grand Mass for the chapel of pope Pius VI :—a Complete 
Service for the Cathedrals of the Church of England :— 
anthems, sonatas, and duets for the pianoforte, and vol- 
untaries for the organ. He died Oct. 11, 1837, See 
(Lond.) Gentleman's Magazine, 1837, ii, 544. 


Wesley, Susannah, a remarkable Christian wom- 
an, wife of Samuel Wesley, Sr., and mother of John and 
Charles Wesley, was the youngest daughter of the learn- 
ed Nonconformist divine Samuel Annesley, LL.D., and 
was born in London, Jan. 20, 1669, About the vear 
1681, before she was yet thirteen years of age, she re- 
nounced Nonconformity and gave her adherence to the 
Church of England. In 1689 she became the wife of 
Samuel Wesley, to whom she bore nineteen children. 
The great service she did for the world was accomplish- 
ed largely through her thorough training of her chil- 
dren, Her method of teaching and governing them 
was peculiar to herself, and is fully described in a letter 
to her son John, dated Epworth, July 24, 1732. They 
were not taught to read until they were five years old, 
when they learned the alphabet in a few days, and be- 
gan to spell and read, first a line, and then a short para- 
graph, mastering it perfectly. She was a woman of 
strong intellect, and employed her best powers in the 
performance of her maternal duties. She was a model 
mother, and her sons owed a great deal of their success 
to her prudent counsels. Many incidents remain on 
record which illustrate her singular independence of 
character, as well as her womanly deference to legiti- 
mate authority. For a prolonged period she shared the 
fortunes of her husband in a country parish with a stint- 
ed income; but throughout she maintained an active, 
cheerful, and consistent piety. The family of which 
they were the joint head was a remarkable one in many 
respects, and to its peculiarities she contributed her 
full share. After her husband’s death, she remained 4 
short time with her daughter Emilia, and then resided 
with her son John in London, and became his judicious 
adviser in carrying out his great work. Previous to 
her death, her experience was very clear, much more 
so than formerly, though she seems to have been a true 
Christian all her days. She died in London, July 23, 
1742, and was buried in Bunhill Fields, where her son 
John delivered the funeral discourse. See Stevenson, 
Memorials of the Wesley Family. 


Wesleyan Conference, AUSTRALIAN, is the 
general designation of the regular Methodist body in 
that province of the British empire. 

I. Origin and History.—Methodism in Australia and 
New Zealand has had the marks of Divine Providence 
stamped upon it from the beginning. Colonization has 
been both a source of relief and of impoverishment to 
the mother-country of England. Early in the second 
decade of the 19th century, the master and mistress of 
Mr. Wesley’s charity-school at Great Queen Street, Lon- 
don, were sent out as teachers to Australia. An Eng- 
lish penal colony had existed there some years, and, in 
order to raise the character of the people, many of them 
released convicts, teachers were first wanted. A few 
agricultural emigrants had settled in New South Wales, 
and among them Messrs. Bowden and Hoskins, two 
schoolmasters, who had gone out in 1811, recommended 
by Joseph Butterworth, M. P., to take charge of the 
charity-school in Sydney. They were Methodists, and, 
desiring to have the advantages of the Methodist class- 
meeting in their new home, commenced the first on the 
evening of March 6, 1812. Twelve persons met at the 
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commencement, and they resolved to apply to the Meth- 
vdists in England for a missionary. Mr. Samuel Leigh, 
who had conversed with Dr. Coke, had offered his ser- 
vices as a missionary, and the application from New 
‘South Wales having reached Dr. Adam Clarke, he se- 
cured the services of Mr. Leigh, ordained him for the 
work, procured for him a license to preach from the lord 
mayor of London, and he sailed from England in Febru- 
ary, 1815, landing at Port Jackson Aug. 10 of the same 
year. The progress of the mission of Methodism in 
Australia from that day forward cannot be contemplated 
without a feeling of astonishment and delight. In 1820 
Methodism was introduced into Van Diemen’s Land; in 
1822 it reached the Friendly Islands and the neighboring 
groups; in 1823, New Zealand; in 1835, the Fiji Islands 
welcomed their first Methodist missionary; in 1838 a 
mission was commenced in South Australia; and in 
1839, Western Australia. Thus, within a quarter of a 
-century, the whole country was visited by Methodist 
missionaries where there was population to whom they 
<ould minister. The pioneers who early united their 
efforts to those of Samuel Leigh were John Waterhouse, 
Walter Lowry, Benjamin Carvosso, and John H. Bum- 
by, followed by others who are still laboring there, 
-and their valuable and useful services will preserve 
their memories fresh in the country for many genera- 
‘tions, 

The marvellous triumphs of Christianity in nearly 
-all the localities named were equalled only by the he- 
roic devotion of the missionaries and their wives. It 
would not be possible to describe the scenes of degrada- 
ition and ferocity which they had for many years to 
-confront. 
‘ume of 590 pages) and the Rev. James Buller’s Forty 
Years in New Zeuland are two works which supply 
-such a variety of valuable and interesting facts de- 
scriptive of the trials and triumphs of Methodism in 
Australia and New Zealand that any abridgment of 
‘their contents would be impossible in the compass of 
‘these pages. 

It is due to the convict class of the inhabitants to 
wecord that many of them, after their conversion, be- 
‘came the most active, energetic, and useful helpers of 
the good cause. Among them have been class-lead- 
ers, stewards, local preachers, and some have become 
wealthy, and devoted much of their substance to the 
erection of Methodist churches, parsonages, and schools. 
Mr. Leigh records of one of the earliest of the convicts, 
Mr. E . who was an educated Irishman designed for 
the bar, but who, for forgery, had been sentenced to 

-death, that he was converted while in his Irish prison, 
and had his sentence commuted to transportation for 
life. His Methodist friends gave him a Bible to be his 
companion in his banishment. 





that he fell on his neck and kissed him. The aborigines 
as well as the criminals were accessible to the mission- 
aries; but the preachers were exposed to insults and 
hardships which cannot be realized in the present im- 
proved condition of the country. They performed long 
rugged journeys, and often slept on boards or on the 
bare earth, with their saddle-bags as pillows and over- 
coats for covering; but they witnessed such triumphs 
as more than compensated them for all their sufferings. 
The foundations of Australian Methodism were thus 
laid broad and deep, and possibly that form of religion 
may ultimately dominate in that vast country. 
Cheered by the’ prospect which was opening before 
him, Mr. Leigh returned to England in 1820 to plead 
for more men to extend the work, and he took out with 
him William Horton and Thomas Walker. The latter 
intended to open a station among the natives, among 
whom he commenced to labor; but owing to their no- 
madic character the success did not justify the continu- 
ance of that station after 1828. Another and more sat- 
isfactory effort was made in 1836, when a new station 
was opened at Port Philip, South Australia, with two 
missionaries, and one at Perth, Western Australia. In 
1838 Methodism was introduced into Geelong by two 
missionaries. These men endur immense hardships. 
They acquired the native languages, translated portions 
of the Scriptures, commenced schools, established print- 
ing, wrote and published school-books, and founded a 
training institution for native preachers and teachers. 
At each station the missionaries conducted a farm on 
which the people were taught agriculture, the farms 


| supplying the preachers with a large portion of their 
The Life of Samuel Leigh (an octavo vol- | income in those early days. 


Mr. Horton commenced his labors in Tasmania, or 
Van Diemen’s Land, in 1820. The population there 
was utterly demoralized, both convicts and natives. 
Among the former were found a few who had been 
Methodists, who had repented of their evil doings, and 
had commenced a society class, and were erecting a 
chapel. The mission prospered there, under the foster- 
ing smile of the governor, who, seeing the good results 
of the labors of the missionaries, in 1827 applied for ad- 
ditional preachers, offering to pay their passage out and 
partial support on arrival. In 1832 William Butters 
commenced a new station at Port Arthur, another con- 
vict settlement. Successive governors testified to the 
value of these missionaries’ labors among the convicts, 
and in 1837 the work was extended by the arrival of 
four more preachers. 

A survey was made of the progress of the mission on 
that continent in 1839, when they were reported to 
be nine missionaries, 570 members of society, and 922 
scholars. To extend and consolidate the work, the Rev. 


He read the Bible and| John Waterhouse was appointed general superintendent 


Jiturgy to his fellow-convicts; and his intelligent, con-: of all the Australian and Polynesian missions; but his 
sistent Christian life soon secured him his liberty. He:exhaustive and earnest labors ended his earthly career 
taught a school, preached in the villages on the Sabbath, in three years, though the work was extended. Will- 
and commenced the first Methodist class- meeting at iam Binnington Boyce succeeded him, and he became 
Windsor in 1812. In his humble way, he was probably the president of the first Australian Conference in 1855. 
the first Methodist preacher in the southern world. The Samuel Leigh, on his return from England in 1821, 
members gathered by this young Irishman held the; made an inroad on New Zealand. His first experiment 
first Methodist love-feast in that country on April 3,/was not encouraging. On entering one of the native 
1812. The missionaries sought out many of the ban- | villages, he passed twelve human heads, tattooed, placed 
ished ones, and in many instances they had repented/on the pathway. That sight helped to determine him 
and found mercy at the hands of God. The morning; to endeavor to dispel the darkness and misery which 
of eternity alone will tell how many of those children: prevailed. He secured the help of Messrs, Turner and 
of crime and punishment will be welcomed in heaven; White, and commenced a mission at Wagarea, on the 
dy parents and friends who seldom mentioned their| north-east coast. They were surrounded by ferocious 
names on earth. and savage men. One day Mr. Turner saw several 

Mr. Leigh was a most faithful and heroic man, and | chiefs seated at a fire, roasting one of their slaves be- 


he soon witnessed the erection of three small chapels, 
ne each at Sydney, Windsor, and Castlereagh. Four 
Sunday-schools were opened, and a Methodist Circuit 
was formed which included fifteen preaching - places, 
extending 150 miles. After three years of hard toil, 
Mr. Leigh welcomed Walter Lowry, on May 1, 1818, as 
his first colleague, and so rejoiced was he on meeting 


tween two logs of wood, to make them a meal. These 
natives became more enlightened, the work prospered, 
natives were converted, chapels were erected, and much 
good was done; but in 1827 war broke out, the mission 
was stopped, and the missionaries fled to Sydney. In 
1828 they returned, at the invitation of one of the chiefs, 
and commenced a new mission at Maugungu, which for 
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two years made but little progress. After 1830 the 
work revived, conversions increased rapidly, more mis- 
sionaries were sent, and so satisfactory was the conduct 
of the people that one of the missionaries in 1834 wrote, 
“In reverential behavior in the house of God, the 
awakened aborigines were a pattern even to Europeans, 
and tokens of many kinds were given that a glorious work 
was beginning in New Zealand.” Those signs proved 
true. Deputations were sent from the Southern Island to 
the missionaries for preachers and teachers; more mis- 
sionaries were sent out, who soon mastered the language 
of the natives; books were written and translated; a 
printing-press was established; chapels and schools were 
erected; and an institution for the training of native 
preachers was established. The blessings of civilized 
life followed the diffusion of Christian principles; and 
in 1854, when it was determined to unite the mission 
stations in New Zealand with those in Australia, to 
form one Conference, the Report of the condition of the 
Methodist missions in New Zealand exhibited the fol- 
lowing figures: Chapels, 105; other preaching-places, 
148; local preachers, 322; catechists, 5; members of so- 
ciety, 4500; attendants at public worship, 11,000; mis- 
sionaries, 20. So ably had the missionaries conducted 
their financial enterprises that in 1854 the entire debts 
on their chapel property in New Zealand were only 
£360. After such a satisfactory report, there was no 
opposition to the union of the latter mission with Aus- 
tralia. There were also: Sunday - schools, 188; day- 
schools, 88; pupils, 5846. Such were the results a 
quarter of a century since. 

The South Sea Islands form an important part of the 
Australian Methodist Church. Walter Lowry com- 
menced a mission in Tonga in 1822, but it was given 
up in 1823. In 1826 John Thomas and John Hutchin- 
son resumed the work, and in 1827 they were joined 
by William Cross, Nathaniel Turner, and another, and 
that gracious work was commenced which has resulted 
in bringing the whole population of those islands un- 
der the influence of Christianity. ‘There are no records 
in history which can compare with those of the history 
of Christianity in the various islands of the South Seas 
for the completeness of the overthrow of heathenism, 
idolatry, infanticide, cannibalism, with all their attend- 
ant horrors; and the establishment, in their place, of 
churches, chapels, schools, parsonages; the whole popu- 
lation within the space of a quarter of a century em- 
bracing Christianity and learning to read and write; and 
the introduction and practice of all the customs of civ- 
ilized life. When John Thomas, who still lives, visited 
the Hawaii Islands in 1880, he was startled to find the 
king and the people had abandoned paganism and were 
worshipping the true God, and their idol temples were 
either burned or converted into dwelling-houses. Dur- 
ing a visit to Tonga, where the mission had appeared to 
fail, the king of the Hawaii Islands had been converted, 
and on his return brought with him a Christian native 
and his wife. The king, leading his people by exam- 
ple, was baptized, and he had a chapel erected in which 
fifteen hundred people could worship. In but a short 
time young and old, rich and poor, masters and servants, 
embraced the new Jotu, or religion. The king, a man 
of fine presence and intelligence, took the name of 
George, and his wife that of Charlotte. King George 
carried the intelligence of their conversion to the king 
of Vavau, who, on hearing and seeing the changes 
which Christianity had wrought, with a thousand of 
his people at once renounced paganism, and the visitors 
remained a long time teaching the people the elements 
of Christianity. A press was established, and books 
printed by thousands and scattered broadcast on the nu- 
merous islands. The press was to the people one of the 
greatest marvels they had known. Hymn-books, cate- 
chisms, and portions of Scripture were distributed by 
thousands, the natives being the voluntary agents em- 
ployed; and very soon hundreds of these natives, male 
and female, including chiefs and their wives, were em- 


ployed as teachers, class- leaders, exhorters, and local 
preachers, the people learning to read with avidity, and 
the missionaries’ wives teaching the art of cutting out 
clothes and sewing, as well as other domestic and use- 
ful arts. The news of these conversions spread far and 
wide, and canoes laden with inquirers came a distance of 
three hundred miles to see what Christianity had done, 
and these returned themselves to spread the tidings of 
the new religion. So the work went on till July, 1834, 
when there broke out on several islands a great spirit- 
ual revival. Men, women, and children, chiefs and peo- 
ple, all shared in the outpouring of the Spirit, and on 
one dav (July 27) Mr. ‘Turner records that “not fewer 
than one thousand souls were converted, not only from 
dumb idols, but from Satan to God.” A little later he 
records, “ Within the past six weeks the number of 
converts is 2262.” For a week they held prayer-meet- 
ings six times daily, and as many as a thousand persons. 
were on their knees at the same time, seeking, some 
crying earnestly, for deliverance from the bondage of 
sin. Such earnest crying for mercy was, perhaps, never: 
before witnessed on earth. 

King George became first a class-leader, then a local 
preacher, and his whole life was now devoted to the 
elevation of his people. He released all his slaves, and 
had a mission church erected in the Friendly Islands, a 
thousand of his people being employed in its erection. 
The king had the spears of his ancestors fixed as the 
rails for the communion-table, and two clubs formerly 
adored as deities were placed as pillars to the pulpit-- 
stairs. ‘The king himself preached the opening sermon, 
and thousands of people attended the opening. Such 
were some of the results of one of the greatest revivals 
ever known. In no other portion of the mission field 
have so many native laborers been raised up, and 
schools, chapels, and parsonages adorn most of the isl- 
ands, The whole population has embraced Christian- 
ity. 

The Rev. Robert Young in 1853 visited those islands, 
New Zealand, and Australia as a deputation from the 
English Conference to make the arrangements for the 
union of all the churches in the Eastern Archipelago. 
That union was satisfactorily arranged, and has worked 
admirably for over a quarter of a century. At the time 
the Australian Conference was founded it included near- 
ly 200 preachers and some 40,000 communicants; the 
societies were nearly all self-supporting, and £10,000 
was annually given for missions alone. Since that pe- 
riod every department has advanced. In 1880 there 
were reported in that conference 433 ministers and 
69,297 church members. The Methodist membership. 
of the Australian churches is now just equal to the total 
membership in Great Britain at the time of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s death. In another half-century the Australian 
churches will probably sum up as many members as 
the parent society. 

When the Jubilee of the Wesleyan Missionary Soci- 
ety was celebrated in 1864, a large meeting was held 
in Australia in that connection, and a fund was then 
opened which soon reached £12,000, the money being 
spent in the erection of a Wesleyan college. About the 
same time another institution came into existence at 
Melbourne, the erection of the Wesleyan Emigrants’ 
Home at the cost of £3500, towards which the colonial 
government voted £1000, from a conviction of its phil- 
anthropic character. ‘That temporary home has been 
a blessing to multitudes on their arrival in the colony 
without friends to greet them. 

Il. Church Organization and Polity.—In these re- 
spects the Australian Conference is in accordance with 
the parent society. Ministers and laymen unite in con- 
ducting the annual conferences; and occasionally min- 
isterial deputations are sent to the outlying churches 
to report upon and encourage them. The Rev. Messrs. 
Rathbone and Watkins went over the missions in the 
South Seas in 1869, and reported most encouragingly 
of their advancement. 
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III. Austrulian Methodist Statistics.—The following 
table will exhibit these: 











Year. Ministers. | Members. Year. Ministers. | Members. 
1816. . 1 
1817.. 1 
1818.. 2 
1819. 8 
1820.. 5 
1821... 8 
1822... 9 
1823... 9 
1824. . 12 
1825.. 12 
1826.. 11 
1827.. 12 
1828.. 12 
1829.. 10 
1830.. 13 
1831.. 14 
1832.. 16 
1833.. 15 
1834.. 19 
1835.. 24 
1836.. 27 
1837... 32 
16838.. 40 
1839.. 53 
1840.. 51 
1841.. 52 
1842.. 52 
1843.. 53 
1844.. 54 
1845.. d4 
1846.. 56 
1847... 60 
1848... 61 





section of the Methodist Church relates chiefly to the 
published biographies of the ministers who have died in 
the work: The Life of the Rev. Samuel Leigh, by Alex- 
ander Strahan, a small octavo volume of 592 pages, with 
portrait, is the basis of our historical knowledge of Meth- 
odism in Australia. Wm. B. Boyce published in 1850 
a Brief Grammar of Ancient History, for the use of 
schools in Sydney (a 12mo of 108 pp.). He has pub- 
lished other works not relating to Australia. James 
Buller, Forty Years in New Zealand, including a Person- 
al Narrative,an Account of Maoridom, and of the Chris- 
ttanization and Colonization of the Country (1878, 8vo, 
503 pp.), a work of much and permanent value. Life 
of J. H. Bumby, with a Brief History of the New Zea- 
land Mission, by Alfred Barrett (1852, 12mo, 374 pp., with 
portrait, three editions). James Calvert, Fiji and the 
Fijians, the Mission history, edited by George Stringer 
Rowe (1858, post 8vo, 435 pp.), valuable for facts of his- 
tory. Mr. Calvert has also printed a Letter, on the Life 
of John Hunt. David Cargill, A.M., A Refutation of 
Chevalier Dillon's Attack on the Wesleyan Missionuries 
in the Friendly Islands (1842, 8vo, 40 pp.) ; also Memoirs 
of Mrs. Margaret Cargill, including Notices of the Prog- 
ress of Christianity in Tonga and Fiji (1855, 18mo, 348 
pp.). Daniel J. Draper, the Shipwrecked Mariner and 
his Drowning Charge, a sermon by Rev. Dr. Jobson (1866, 
crown 8vo,67 pp.). John Hunt, Memoir of the Rev. W. 
Cross, Missionary to the Friendly and Fijt [slands (1868, 
18mo, 248 pp.). Life of the Rev. John Hunt, Missionary 
to the Cannibals (1859, 12mo, 278 pp.). James J. Jobson, 
D.D., Australia, with Notes by the Way (1862, 8vo, 281 
pp.), an interesting review of the work. Walter Lowry, 
Journal of a Missionary Visit to the Stations in the South 
Secs in 1847 (12mo, 303 pp.). A Second Jourral of a 
Missionary Visit to the Friendly and Fiji Islands in 1850, 
edited by the Rev. Elijah Hoole (12mo, 217 pp.). Letter 
from the Rev, Jos. H. Fletcher (Aucktand, 1851, 8vo, 100 
pp-). William Moister, 4 History of Wesleyan Missions 
from their Commencement to 1870 (small 8vo, 547 pp.). 
Robert Young, The Southern World, journal of a deputa- 
tion from the Wesleyan Conference to New Zealand— 
Polynesia, Australia, and Tasmania (1854, 12mo, 444 pp. ; 
the same work in 2 pts.). (G. J.S.) 

WESLEYAN CONFERENCE, Britisu. See Wes- 
LEYANS, 


WESLEYAN CONFERENCE, Frencn. Under 
this head we propose to give a statement of the spread 
of Wesleyanism across the English Channel. 

I. Origin and History.—Methodism had to struggle 
hard and long to obtain a home in France; but the ef- 
forts of many years were at length crowned with suc- 
cess, As early as 1779 Methodism found its way from 
Newfoundland to Jersey, one of the Channel Islands op- 
posite France. Some soldiers in a regiment from Eng- 
land to Jersey, being Methodists, carried their religion 
with them, and a small society was formed. They ap- 
plied to Mr. Wesley for a preacher, and Robert Carr 
Brackenbury, Esq., a wealthy layman who could speak 
French, was sent by Mr. Wesley to help the cause there. 
In 1785 Dr. Coke visited the islanc, and in 1786 Adam 
Clarke was appointed to the Norman Islands to assist 
Mr. Brackenbury. In 1787 Mr. Wesley spent a fortnight 
on the islands, preaching and exhorting from house to 
house. The people assembled in the evenings by hun- 
dreds to hear him. Mr. Wesley foresaw that Method- 
ists from those islands, having such frequent intercourse 
with France, would soon take their religion there also. 
In 1790 the Rev. John de Quetteville and Mr. John An- 
gel visited some of the villages in Normandy; and find- 
ing small congregations of French Protestants, joined 
them, and began by giving personal experiences of con- 
version. This awakened sympathy, and the people de- 
sired information. 

William Mahy, a lay preacher in Guernsey, was sent, 
and was ordained in 1791 by Dr. Coke to preach. He 
commenced his labors at Courcelle. Dr. Coke then went 
on to Paris, taking with him Mr. De Quetteville and Mr. 
Gibson; and there hired a room for a month near the 
Seine. Dr. Coke was then offered a suppressed church 
in Paris for £150, which would hold two thousand per- 
sons, This will show the low state to which religion 
had then fallen. Infidelity was rampant, the priests had 
all been killed or banished, and any pastors remaining 
did not favor the new religion. The opposition to Mr. 
Mahy broke down his health, and ended in his prema- 
ture death. Dr. Coke soon found that Paris was not. 
favorable to Methodism, and retired. Seed was sown in 
several villages in Normandy, which was not allowed 
to die; but the Revolution following so quickly on these 
efforts arrested further progress then. 

In the history of Methodism in many places, when 
one door is closed, Divine Providence opens another.. 
So it was in France. For years religion in every form 
had been nearly extinguished. The war with Napoleon 
Bonaparte had resulted in the capture, by England, of 
thousands of French prisoners; and eleven large ships. 
of war formed the prison-homes of those men in the- 
river Medway. In 1810 the Rev. William Toase be- 
gan to visit the ships and speak to the soldiers. He 
was heard gladly; and began to preach and distribute: 
French Bibles, and converts were the result. In 1811 
Conference appointed Mr. Toase a missionary to the 
French ships in the Medway. These soldiers were ul- 
timately, after 1815, returned to their homes, and they 
took their religion and Bibles with them; and so the 
way was prepared for the renewed introduction of Meth- 
odism. This time it was to be permanent; and although 
it has had a slow and struggling existence, yet the sta- 
tistics will show that it has survived, if it has not ex- 
tended largely. 

After the peace of 1814, some evangelists again com- 
menced to labor in Normandy ; but the return of Bona- 
parte from Elba caused them to flee for safety, leaving: 
a small society of fourteen members, which was increased. 
to twenty-five during the year. After the battle of 
Waterloo, and the return home of prisoners, the Rev, 
William Toase went to France, and had Richard Ro— 
barts and Benjamin Frankland as his colleagues. In 
1818 Charles Cook followed them. He studied the lan- 
guage, and so thoroughly interested himself in the péo~ 
ple that for forty years he devoted all his time, strength,, 
and energy to promoting Methodism among thems. 
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He is considered the chief founder of Methodism 
in that country, giving not only his own life, but the 
lives of his two suns, to the same work, both of whom 
are as well known in America as in France. Mr. Cook 
became a ductor of divinity; and when he died, in July, 
1858, Merle d'Aubigné wrote concerning him, “The 
work which John Wesley did in Great Britain Charles 
‘Cook has done, though on a smaller scale, on the Conti- 
nent.” The English Conference of 1824 appointed Mr. 
-Cook to commence a Methodist mission in Palestine; 
-but the difficulties being so great, and funds not avail- 
‘able, Mr. Cook did not leave France. He preached his 
first sermon in that country in December, 1818. The 
first district meeting was held in April, 1820, when there 
‘were present five preachers—brethren Toase, Ollivier, 
Hawtrey, Cook, and Henry de Jersey. The first love- 
‘feast was held the week after the district meeting, and 
it proved to be an occasion of much good, and was long 
remembered. 

Up to the year 1832 the progress was slow and dis- 

«couraging; but the surrounding circumstances sufficient- 
ly accounted for that state of things, The Conference 
of 1833 sent the Rev. Robert Newstead to give the mis- 
sion a new start, and the members were nearly doubled 
the first year. In 1834 James Hocart joined the mis- 
sion, and he has since devoted his whole life to the 
work. He still survives; and at the English Confer- 
ence of 1880 he made a powerful and impressive appeal 
on behalf of the extension of Methodism in France. In 
1835 Matthew Gallienne joined the mission; he devot- 
ed many years of valuable service to the cause, and his 
son is at the present time tutor in theology of the young 
men preparing for the ministry. The reinvigorated 
mission soon showed signs of the new power infused 
into it. Robert Newstead found in 1833 a total mem- 
bership of one hundred and eleven; in eight years just 
one thousand were added. Eight years after came an- 
-other Revolution and the overthrow of the monarchy, 
which, followed by increased difficulties in conducting 
religious worship, soon resulted in the loss of nearly 
three hundred members. Peaceful times followed, and 
Dr. Cook lived to see the number of ministers raised 
‘trom 4 to 30, and the members from 29 to 1446—prog- 
ress which would have been thought small in any 
<ountry excepting Catholic France. 

In 1852 France was organized into a —— con- 
ference, and affiliated with England. It bad then 17 
‘preachers and 776 members. France was divided into 
4wo districts; and in 1853 Jean Paul Cook joined the 
mission as a catechist. He has since been one of the 
amost devoted and successful of its pastors. There were 
-then only nine circuits in all France. It had long been 
under consideration to make the older missions of Meth- 
-dism self-sustaining, while at the same time the Mis- 
sionary Society in London desired to be relieved of the 
management of its operations, and thereby give the 
French people greater facilities fur useful and extended 
operations, ‘The Rev. Dr. Beecham, one of the general 
-secretaries, assisted in completing the arrangements; 
-and with the presence and sanction of the Rev. Dr. Chas, 
Cook, the Conference of 1852 adopted the recommenda- 
tion of the Missionary Committee, and France has ever 
since managed her own agencies, care having been tak- 
èn for the maintenance and security of Methodist doc- 
trine and discipline, while the operations may take a 
wider scope. Two years after the change, eight more 
preachers were at work and three hundred members 
added to the society. The largest number of members 
-ver recorded in one year was in 1870, when they were 
reported at 2049. Then came the Franco-German war 
-and the Commune, which caused a loss of over two hun- 
dred members throughout the country. In 1880, owing 
maiuly to the want of financial support—all the societies 
being poor—the total membership is only 1789, being 
about one hundred less than at the end of the last war. 

Many special efforts have been made during the pe- 
riod of the present republic to encourage and advance 
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Ten thousand dollars a year 
more would give the cause an impulse such as it has 
never had before. ‘There is more eagerness shown, by 
both men and women, to hear the Gospel and read relig- 
ious books thau ever before. The Rev. William Gibson, 
A.B., has for some years been using his utmost efforts, 
chiefly in evangelistic labors; but what is one in so 
great a city as Paris? There is a bright day dawning 
for Methodism in France if only the small sum named 
could for a few years be guaranteed to aid the work. 
The Rev. Dr. Jobson, Rev. William Arthur, A.M., and 
other leading Methodists from England have rendered 
some help; but such help guaranteed for three or five 
years would work wonders at the present time. Doors 
are open éverywhere for preaching the Gospel; and for 
some years the preachers have continued their labors for 
only a bare pittance for food and clothing. The French 
Conference owns a newspaper aird a book-room ; but both 
are languishing for want of patronage. In no country 
in the world, not even Ireland, have there been greater 
obstacles in the way of making progress than have existed 
in France; but now financial help is all that is required 
to make Methodism in France a great power for good. 

II. Statistics.—The following table will exhibit the 
numerical progress of French Methodism : 





Year. Ministers. | Members. Year. Ministers. | Members. 
1814... ee 1848.. 19 896 
1815... * 1849.. 16 T75 
1816... 8 1850.. 18 155 
1817... 4 1851.. 17 813 
1818... 4 1852.. 17 T76 
1819... 5 1858.. 19 898 
1820... 5 1854... 25 1098 
1821... 4 1855... 25 1090 
1822... 5 1856.. 23 1178 
1823... 5 1857... 23 1130 
1824... 4 1858... 30 1446 
1825. . 5 1859... 26 1436 
1826.. 6 1860.. 27 1480 
1827... 5 1861.. 30 1509 
1828.. 6 1862.. 28 1586 
1829... 4 1863.. 24 1522 
1880... 5 1864.. 28 1606 
1831.. 6 1865.. 81 1658 
1832,. v 1866.. 30 1699 
1883.. 9 1867... 29 1890 
1834.. 11 1868.. 80 1979 
1835.. 14 1869.. 85 1985 
1836.. 14 1870, 36 2049 
1837... 14 1871... 36 2049 
1838.. 16 1872... 28 1916 
1839.. 18 1573.. 32 1867 
1840.. 20 1874... 27 1857 
1841.. 20 1875... 34 1918 
1842.. 21 1876... 36 1883 
1843.. 22 1877... 37 1905 
1844.. 21 1878... 29 1888 
1845.. 21 1879... 28 1853 
1846.. 22 1880.. 29 1789 
1847. 23 


III. Literature.—The French people are, on the whole, 
much more educated than many nations to whom the 
Gospel has been sent. Infidelity and popery in their 
worst forms have been the chief sources of opposition to 
the spread of vital godliness in France. From an ear- 
nest desire to instruct the people, when preaching has 
been forbidden, about a dozen preachers belonging to the 
French Conference have made free use of the press to 
enable them to spread divine truth; and although the 
sales of some of the books have been but small, yet their 
very existence—copies having found their way into pub- 
lic libraries—has often proved a source of defence, and 
in other ways have been helpful when the living voice 
might not be appealed to. 

Dr. Charles Cook issued seven publications, A vol- 
ume of Christian Songs, of nearly 400 pages, ran through 
eight editions in his lifetime :—a Letter to the Editor of 
the Evangelical Gazette of Genevu (Svo, 24 pp.) :—The 
Life of Mrs. Mary Fletcher :—Journal of Hester Ara 
Rogers :—A phorisms on Justification :— The Love of God 
to a Lost World, a reply to a brochure by Dr. Malau :— 
and Wesley and ‘Wesleyanism Justified. 
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Jean Paul Cook, besides writing most interesting Let- 
ters for many years past in the New York and the West- 
ern Christian Advocate, has issued separately, Organiza- 
tion of Sunday-schools (1847) :—Life of Charles Cook 
(1862, 264 pp.) :— Letters on Peter (a pamphlet of 30 pp.) : 
—and The Days of u Young Child who Loved the Saviour 
{12mo, 30 pp.). 

Henry de Jersey, who began to travel in 1819, and 
who toiled long in the vineyard, published in 1837, The 
Life of John Nelson: —Letters on Sanctification (12mo, 
150 pp.) :—and the Life of the Rev. John de Quetteville 
(1847, 304 pp.). His son, the Rev. Henry T. de Jersey, 
has also issued two small publications. 

The venerable John de Quetteville may be considered 
the father of the French Methodist press. He was ac- 
<epted by Mr. Wesley as a preacher to the French in 
the Channel Islands as early as 1786, and he devoted 
nearly sixty years of his life in promoting Methodism 
among the French people. He published the first hymn- 
book for them; but the date of the first edition is uncer- 
tain. <A Collection of Methodist Hymns, in French, was 
first published in London in 1786, the first year of Mr. 
de Quetteville’s labors as a preacher, but it is attributed 
to Mr. R. C. Brackenbury ; so, also, is another and larger 
collection issued in 1799. Mr. de Quetteville prepared 
and issued a new edition of the hymn-book in 1818, in 
various sizes. In the same year he translated and pub- 
lished in French John Wesley’s Sermon on the Truth of 
Christianity. He afterwards issued French translations 
of other sermons by John Wesley. He translated the 
Life of Wiliam Bramwell into French, and published 
it; besides which he was for thirty-four years the editor 
of the Methodist Magazine,in French. The Rev. Mat- 
thew Gallienne became the editor after Mr. de Quette- 
ville. 

Francis Farjat, who served the ministry from 1842 to 
1856, published a volume of 150 pages, 18mo, on the 
Spirit and Tendencies of the Christians called Method- 
asts :—also a small volume, Notice sur Louis Jaulmes : 
—and a Biography of Mademoiselle Marie Temple 
(18 mo, 60 pp.). 

L. F. Galland, who began to itinerate in 1861, issued 
a pamphlet appeal of 90 pages: Know You the Truth 
of Christianity. 

Matthew Gallienne, who began to itinerate in the 
French Conference in 1835, published in 1868 a Collec- 
tion of Hymns for Sunday-schools, edited conjointly by 
himself and Mr. Handcock. He also issued, for four 
years, a monthly periodical called Le Missionnaire, 
which would have done much good had it been patron- 
ized. As the editor of the French Methodist Magazine, 
Mr. Gallienne rendered great and permanent service up 
to the time of his death. 

Philip Guiton, who has now been forty years in the 
ministry, published, in 1846, Histoire du Méthodisme 

Wesleyan duns les Iles de la Manche :—in 1864 he pub- 
lished a French translation of Rey. William Arthur's 
Tongue of Fire. 

William J. Handcock, who travelled many years in 
the French Conference from 1838, published in French a 
Summary of the Laws, Organization, and Discipline of 
the English Methodists, in 1858, a pamphlet of 50 pages: 
—also An Exposition of the First Epistle of St. John, in 
1861. 

James Hocart has devoted forty-six years to the itin- 
erant ministry in France. He has published five ser- 
mons on special occasions—namely, Faith the Indispen- 
sable Condition to Success in the Ministry :—The Good 
Fight, preached at the ordination of Henry T. de Jersey 
in 1863 :—The Christian Pastor :—Purity of Heart :— 
and The Young Servant of Christ Encouruged. He has 
also revised a new edition of Mr. Wesley’s Sermons. 

John Wesley Leliévre has translated and published 
in French Mrs, Phoebe Palmer's Way of Holiness :—and 
Fuith and Its Effects :—also a small book, The Death 
of the Just. 

_ Matthew Lelièvre published in 1865 the Life of John 
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Louis Rostan, the French Missionary, which has recent- 
ly been translated into English by Rev. A. J. French, 
A.B., and published at the Wesleyan Conference Office, 
under the title of the Alpine Missionary. He has also 
published, in French, The Life of John Hunt, Missionary 
to the Cannibals :—The Life and Work of John Wesley, 
a valuable biography, which has been published in Eng- 
lish, also, at the Conference Office :—also a Life of Paul 
Lelièvre (1868, 133 pp.). 

Luke Pulsford, who has now completed forty years 
of itinerant work in France—commencing his labors in 
1841—has published a Harmonized Collection of Tunes 
and Chants for Three and Four Voices :—also a Collec- 
tion of the Proper Names in the New Testament, dedicat- 
ed to the fathers, mothers, and children. 

John Louis Rostan, the Alpine missionary from 1834 
to 1860, published Christian Perfection Explained from 
Scripture, This was translated into English by a lady, 
with the title The Path Made Plain. He also publish- 


ed an essay on Cluss-meetings and Christian Experience. 


William Toase, one of the apostles of French Method- 
ism, published several Sermons in French :— Memoirs 
of Mrs, Elizabeth Arrivé:—and Rev. Richard Robaris, 
one of the first missionaries to France :—also An Account 
of the Wesleyan Mission in France:—and Among the 
French Soldiers. He was sixty years a preacher. 

IV. Presidents of the French Conference.— Charles 
Cook, D.D., six vears; Matthew Gallienne, twice; Pierre 
Lucas, twice; James Hocart, twelve years; Luke Puls- 
ford, twice; Emile F, Cook, A.B., twice; Jean Paul Cook, 
A.B., twice; William Cornforth, twice—the first in 1852, 
the last in 1881. (G. J.S.) 

WESLEYAN CONFERENCE, Irisa., This is a 
convenient, if not exact, designation of the body of 
Methodists in Ireland, 

I. Origin and History.—It is a curious and interest- 
ing fact that the Palatines, a body of German emi- 
grants, were the cause of introducing Methodism into 
Ireland; and it is equally interesting to know that some 
of those very Palatines were the originators of Meth- 
odism in America. About the year 1709, these emi- 
grants, a set of sturdy Protestants, were ruthlessly per- 
secuted by the Romish bigots under Louis XIV, and 
compelled to leave their paternal home in Germany. 
Some thousands settled in England, others went to 
America; but about a thousand found a welcome on 
Lord Southwell’s estate in the County of Limerick, Ire- 
land. Each family was allowed eight acres of ground 
on lease, at five shillings per acre; and the government, 
in order to encourage the Protestant interest in the 
country, engaged to pay their rent for twenty vears. 
The leases were for three lives; at the end of which ex- 
orbitant rents were demanded, and the tide of emigra- 
tion set in about 1760, which led some of the best fam- 
ilies to find a home in America; and soon afterwards 
Methodism was commenced in New York by some of 
those emigrants. 

Methodism was introduced into Ireland in 1747 by a 
lay preacher named Thomas Williams. He formed a 
society in Dublin; and during the same year John 
Wesley made his first visit to Ireland, examined per- 
sonally the members gathered into fellowship, and found 
them strong in faith; and wrote respecting those who 
gathered to his ministry, “ What a nation is this! every 
man, woman, and child, except a few of the great vul- 
gar, gladly and patiently suffers the word of exhorta- 
tion.” Crowds gathered to hear him, including many 
wealthy citizens. He wrote in his Journal in August, 
1747, “If my brother or I could have been here for a 
few months, I question if there might not have been a 
larger society in Dublin than even in London itself.” 
After spending two weeks among them, he returned to 
London, and immediately afterwards sent his brother 
Charles, and Charles Perronet, of Shoreham, who re- 
mained more than half a year in the country reaping 
much fruit. 

At Christmas following, John Cennick preached a ser- 
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mon in Dublin on “the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes.” A popish hearer, ignorant of the Bible, 
deemed the text a pure Protestant invention, and called 
the Methodists “Swaddlers”—a title which clung to 
them for several generations, During Charles Wesley’s 
visit many riotous proceedings were witnessed from the 
papists opposing the Methodists; people were killed, and 
mock trials were held, and the rioters escaped, the pa- 
pists being so much in the ascendant. God owned the 
words of the preacher. Charles Wesley was firm, so 
were his followers; that firmness gave courage to the 
infant society. On the public Green, out of doors, Mr. 
Wesley often had as respectable a society as at the 
Foundry; and the power of the Holy Spirit was so 
manifest that the prayers and cries of the penitents 
often drowned the preacher’s voice. Additions were 
made to the society almost daily, and the bulk of the 
communicants at St. Patrick’s were usually Methodists 
led there by Mr. Wesley himself. During that visit 
Charles Wesley often preached five times in one day; 
he collected subscriptions, and had a better chapel 
erected. The Gospel reclaimed the people from error 
and sin, and persecution bound them together in bonds 
of affection. 

During that visit Charles Wesley travelled abroad 
into the country. The singing of the Methodists had a 
most winning effect on the Irish people. A good work 
was begun in many places, and in some a spirit of trans- 
formation was the effect. This was especially the case 
at Tyrrell's Cross. The people there had been wicked 
to a proverb; they became entirely changed. In some 
places the dragoons had to be called for their protec- 
tion; the soldiers became converts, and were the cause 
of spreading Methodism. When John Wesley returned 
to Dublin in March, 1748, Charles left for England, with 
the blessings of hundreds of converts. 

Robert Swindells, a lay preacher, accompanied John 
Wesley, and, being especially adapted for both the work 
and the people, was made a great blessing. Mr. Wes- 
ley began his work by preaching every morning at five 
o’clock—a plan not congenial to the dilatory Irish; but 
they crowded to hear him in most places. During this 
second visit he found out more of the.real Irish charac- 
ter, and formed no sanguine hopes of the success of 
Methodism among the Irish. He tried both persua- 
sion and threatening in his sermons; but the people, 
while eating up every word, did not appear to digest 
any portion. What was Mr. Wesley’s discovery in 
1748 was the experiente of Henry Moore in 1788, and 
also of Gideon Ouseley in 1828, The same may also 
be said of the Irish people to-day. Traversing Ireland 
for three months, numerous societies were formed, and 
half a dozen excellent preachers from England were la- 
boring among them. 

Charles Wesley returned to Ireland soon after John 
left, and he revisited the places into which he had intro- 
duced Methodism a year previously. In Cork he ob- 
served a great moral change had come over the people. 
Swearing was now seldom heard in the streets, and the 
altars and churches were crowded with devout worship- 
pers. He preached to ten thousand people out of doors; 
even the clergy came to hear him. Returning to Eng- 
land, a fierce storm of opposition was raised against the 
Methodists in Cork, led by a ballad-singer named But- 
‘ler. The mayor of the city favored the persecutors ; 
and when the Methodists applied for protection, the 
mayor said in reply that “ the law protected the priests, 
but not the Methodists ;” after which declaration, pub- 
licly, the rioters became furious. The whole city was 
excited. Charles Wesley and all the preachers who 
had been in Cork were charged before the assizes as 
persons of ill-fame and vagabonds. The judge soon 
discovered the nature of the case and the character of 
the witnesses, and the case assumed a better aspect in 
court ; but the mischief done at Cork that year was not 
remedied for many years afterwards. The preachers 
were vindicated; yet two years afterwards, when John 
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Wesley was again in Cork, he was assailed with ter- 
rible violence; but God has his own way of defending 
those who do his work. When the mayor encouraged 
the rioters, some of the soldiers were converted, and 
they became stanch Methodists, coming in a body to 
the preaching services; protection was thereby secured, 
and the work prospered. Methodism took permanent 
root in that city; and in 1755 Mr. Wesley was received 
by the mayor at the Mansion-house; and his visit to 
the place was then considered an honor to the city. 

The first Methodist sermon preached in Limerick 
was by Robert Swindells, in March, 1749. He had been 
in Ireland just one year, and had accompanied John 
Wesley in his tour, and had learned much of the char- 
acter of the people. He also accompanied Charles Wes- 
ley in his Irish journeys. Swindells had not a gracious 
reception at Limerick; but, though he had a rabble 
audience, he preached daily on the Parade, which was 
at that time a courageous act. In his congregation one 
day was a young man, educated for the Romish priest- 
hood, who was convinced of sin so deeply that he could 
not rest away from the Methodist services, and who a 
few weeks after was converted, and joined the society 
at Newmarket in 1749. That young man was Thomas 
Walsh, the first-fruit of street-preaching in Ireland, one 
of the most pious, useful, and accomplished preachers 
Methodism ever had in her ranks. 

Philip Guier, one of the Palatines, was another con- 
vert to Methodism at that early period. He carried his 
religion to the little colony among whom he resided. 
Mr. Wesley’s preachers were invited to preach among 
them. The colonists greeted them and welcomed them 
with joy, and soon a society was formed with Guier as 
the leader of the infant church. 

In 1752 Mr. Wesley was again at Limerick, on which 
occasion he convened the first Irish Conference. There 
were present John Wesley, S. Larwood, J. Haughton, 
Joseph Cownley, J. Fisher, Thomas Walsh, Jacob Row- 
ell, T. Kead, Robert Swindells, J. Whitgood, and J. 
Morris. These, excepting J. Morris, formed Mr. Wes- 
ley’s staff of preachers in Ireland in the middle of the 
18th century. In 1756 Mr. Wesley again visited Lim- 
erick, and now for the first. time preached in Ballin- 
garry, the home of Philip Embury and Barbara Heck, 
both of whom were members of Wesley’s congregation. 
Much of the future of Methodism in the world of Amer- 
ica depended upon that visit and those sermons, with 
Embury and Heck as part of his audience. Wesley 
says of that service, in his Journal, “I found much life 
among this plain, artless, serious people. The whole 
town came together in the evening, and praised God 
for the consolation. Many of those who are not out- 
wardly joined with us walk in the light of God’s coun- 
tenance; yea, and have divided themselves into classes 
in imitation of our brethren, with whom they live in 
perfect harmony.” Here are the germs of that Meth- 
odism which ten years later originated the first Meth- 
odist society in New York, and in America. At the 
first Irish Conference Mr. Wesley suspected one of the 
preachers of a Calvinistic leading, of which, he ob- 
served, he had as great a dread as he had of the plague. 

In 1758 Mr. Wesley again held a conference in lre- 
land, at which fourteen preachers were present; and 
though the record of its proceedings is compressed 
within a few lines, yet it is most satisfactory. In 1760 
Mr. Wesley was again among the Palatines, when he 
“ observed the ravages of emigration.” How little did 
he then foresee what immense advantages would follow 
that emigration! else he would have used other words 
to describe the events he then witnessed. 

Popish influence was unsparingly exercised to oppose 
the progress of Methodism in Ireland. Mobs continued 
to be gathered, assuming often frightful and perilous 
severity; while at other times Providence, in a re- 
markable manner, delivered the worshippers. Once at 
Clones, a popish rabble violently assaulted the Method- 
ists in the market- place, when suddenly a veteran 
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Scotch military pensioner took his post by a tree in the 
market-place, musket in hand, declaring he would shoot 
the first man who disturbed the meeting. The terrible 
earnestness of the man awed the people into submis- 
sion; and he kept guard there regularly for several 
weeks. 

Ireland was helpful to America in more ways than 
historians record. Soon after the first society was formed 
in New York, Charles White and Richard Sause, two 
Dublin Methodists, arrived in New York; and they 
were liberal contributors to John Street Chapel. Some 
years afterwards Richard Sause recroesed the Atlantic, 
settled in London, and became one of the trustees of 
Mr. Wesley’s chapel in the City Road, where he was in- 
terred. 

Methodism won many converts from popery, as well 
as from the peasantry of Ireland. Mr. Wesley sent to 
that country some of the best preachers he had; and 
with untiring zeal they labored year by year, witness- 
ing alternately vicissitudes and progress; but the root 
of Methodism was fixed in the soil, and there can be no 
doubt thai it saved Protestantism in that country. In 
1773 the two families of Embury and Heck, with an- 
other Irish family named Lawrence, removed to Canada, 
and they introduced Methodism into that country. In 
1775 Lawrence Coughlan, another Irish Methodist, with 
two others, founded Methodism in the Norman isles; 
while Remington, another Irish Methodist, established 
Methodism in Newfoundland. Emigration has impov- 
erished Methodism in every part of Ireland; but that 
emigration has resulted in an amount of extension 
which never could have been realized by other means. 
Methodism was often carried to and planted in the 
new homes of emigrants vears before it would have 
reached them by invitation. Ireland has peculiar 
claims on those countries to which its emigrants have 
carried their religion. During Dr. McClintock's visit 
to his family homestead, in the County of Tyrone, 
ireland, he went into a humble cabin inhabited by a 
poor widow. A friend introduced the doctor as from 
America. Instantly the aged widow’s fading eye 
brightened as in her early days, and she said, instant- 
ly, “ America? Ah, then, sir, do vou know our Eliza?” 
That may be thought to be a simple question; but re- 
membering that there is scarcely a homestead but has 
its representative in America, such sympathy is easily 
accounted for. 

In 1789 Mr. Wesley presided for the last time at the 
Irish Conference, then composed mainly of Irishmen, 
those English preachers who had done such good 
service having been returned to their own Conference. 
Mr. Wesley’s record is worthy to be transcribed. He 
says, “ I never had between forty and fifty such preach- 
ers together in Ireland before, all of whom we have rea- 
son to hope are alive to God, and earnestly devoted to 
his service, men of sound experience, deep piety, and 
strong understanding.” As if foreseeing his own death, 
Mr. Wesley sent Dr. Coke, in 1790, to hold the first Con- 
ference formally. Dr.Coke took that nomination as the 
yearly president of the Irish Conference, and he contin- 
ued to occupy that position, in conjunction with John 
Crook and Dr. Adam Clarke, to the end of his life. In 
1790 there were in Ireland 15 circuits, 67 preachers, and 
14,000 members. No minutes were published of the 
early Irish conferences, apart from those of the English 
Methodists. 

Historical accuracy makes it necessary to name an 
unpleasant dispute which arose in an informal confer- 
ence held by Mr. Wesley in 1778, to consider and deter- 
mine a dispute which had arisen among his societies in 
reference to the separation of the Methodists from the 
Church. The Rev. Edward Smythe had been driven 
from the Irish Church for his Methodist preaching. 
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twenty times, and nothing gave the Methodists there 
greater pleasure than to see him and to hear his voice. 
His last visit was attended by circumstances which 
were not of an encouraging nature. Dr. Coke had been 
using his utmost efforts to introduce Methodist services 
in church hours. This innovation was stoutly resisted 
by the leading laymen, of whom Mr. Arthur Keene and 
Mr. Richard D’Olier were the chief. They presented 
a memorial to Mr. Wesley against the action of Dr. 
Coke. Letters and memorials followed in quick succes- 
sion, and Mr. Wesley determined against the proposed 
change, while Dr. Coke had a considerable following 
among the people of his way of thinking. ‘The result 
was, before Mr. Wesley’s death, a divided society in Dub- 
lin, After Mr. Wesley’s death, Dr. Coke was able to urge 
his opinions with more determination, and they served 
to alienate from the doctor some of his dearest and best 
friends in Dublin, and the progress of the work of God 
was proportionably hindered. In 1790 Mr. Wesley was 
pleased to know that in Dublin he had one of the largest 
societies in his Connection, very few being larger. 

Dr. Coke became the apostle of Ireland after the 
death of Wesley. He visited the country twenty-five 
times at his own cost; gave freely of his own money to 
the preachers and the new erections of chapels; trav- 
elled and preached all over the country ; and the society 
advanced rapidly under his superintendence. In 1782, 
when he first presided at their Conference, they had only 
15 circuits and 6000 members. In 1813, after a lapse 
of thirty-one vears, there were 56 circuits and 28,770 
members. All this was in spite of difficulties, persecu- 
tions, and resistance almost insurmountable. From 1795 
to 1798, during the prevalence of the Rebellion, the suf- 
ferings and even tortures of the Methodists, perhaps the 
most loyal people in the country, were too horrible to 
relate. Their very loyalty caused the malignity of the 
rebels; but God was on their side, and had raised up 
among them two or three ministers whose labors saved 
the societies. Especially were the uutiring labors of 
the Rev. Adam Averell made a great blessing to the 
whole country. Educated for the Church, after a few 
years’ service in that body, he became a Methodist, and, 
having abundant means of his own, began to itinerate 
all over Ireland, much in the same wav as Mr. Wesley 
had done, encouraging the members, administering the 
sacraments, attending and presiding over quarterly 
meetings, opening new chapels, and introducing Meth- 
odism into new localities. During half a century that 
devoted servant of God ceased not to exert all his en- 
ergies and influence on behalf of Methodism, while he 
himself, like Wesley, as an ordained clergyman, was 
permitted occasionally to preach in churches, and with- 
out permission preached continuously, often daily, in the 
open air to listening multitudes. In those excursions 
which he made he witnessed many extraordinary man- 
ifestations of the divine power, both during his sermons 
and in praver-meetings afterwards. During the twenty 
years of Dr. Coke’s superintendence of Methodism in 
Ireland, Mr. Averell was generally appointed their rep- 
resentative to the English Conference, and for many 
years accompanied Dr. Coke from Ireland to England 
for that purpose, the two taking turns in preaching in 
the towns through which they passed on their journeys. 
When, in 1818, the Irish societies were divided on the 
sacrament and Church question, Mr. Averell took sides 
with those who formed “ The Primitive Wesleyan Meth- 
odists,” thought by some to be the seceders. He was 
appointed their president, organized their societies, es- 
tablished for them a magazine and book-room, and re- 
mained true to their society and interests till his death, 
Jan. 16, 1847, at the ripe age of ninety-two years. 

Methodism, while struggling with poverty, opposi- 
tion, and cruelty, vet was often favored in a remarkable 


He had joined the Methodist ministry and had indis- | manner by Divine Providence. At the time of the great 


creetly urged the need for separation from the Church. 


Rebellion Methodism saved Dublin from being sacked 


Mr. Wesley heard the arguments, but ruled that sepa- | by the rebels, whose intention to march on that city 


zation was not desirable. 


He visited Ireland more than | was secretly made known to a Methodist citizen. 


He 
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at once communicated with the lord-lieutenant, who sent | £8000 still remaining of debt. During the year follow- 
out the soldiers to meet the rebels, and they were de- | ing the people raised £7200, so the debt was cancelled. 
feated and the city saved. Dr. Coke came to Dublin, | But who can tell the sacrifices the preachers had to 
interceded with the authorities, found that Alexander | make to raise that sum in maintenance of their several 
Knox, Mr. Wesley’s great friend, was private secretary | agencies? During sixteen years they almost staggered 
to lord Castlereagh, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and | under heavy financial burdens, but they slackened not. 
through him obtained permission for the Conference to | in their devotion for the salvation of their benighted 
meet in Dublin, when by law more than five persons were | countrymen. 

forbidden to meet for any purpose, and secured safe-con- The great trouble of the Methodists in Ireland was 
voys for the preachers to travel. At that Conference it | the sacramental question. Unlike their English breth- 
was resolved to establish home missions, in order to pro- | ren, they were barely content with their position as a 
vide preaching for the people in their native language. | society without full church privileges) When the Eng- 
The two missionaries first appointed were James M‘Quigg | lish Methodists agitated for and obtained permission in 
and Charles Graham. The former was both a scholar | 1797 for their ministers to administer the sacraments, 
aud an able preacher. He toiled as a missionary till his | the Irish, having Dr. Coke and Mr. Averell so frequent- 
health broke down, then devoted his energies to the! ly with them to administer the sacraments, did not 
preparation and editing of the Bible in the Irish tongue, | claim for their preachers generally their full pastoral 
which the British and Foreign Bible Society published. | rights, After the death of Dr. Coke the members in 
He brought out a second edition, and, while preparing | society had so often to be taken either to Church or to 
a third edition for press, closed a career of toil and suf- | the Presbyterians for the sacraments, according to the 
fering, leaving behind, in that Irish Bible, a work which | leaning ofthe preacher, that they became greatly dissat- 
was a blessing to thousands after his death. Charles | isfied, and in 1816 there arose a strong determination in 
Graham was a man of dauntless Irish courage. At | the minds of many of the people to have the sacraments 
twenty-five his eyes were opened to see his lost con- | from their own ministers. There was also another par- 
dition. He had been both Churchman and papist, but, | ty equally determined to abide by the old rule and go 
finding no soul-rest till he found Methodism, his char- | to Church for the ordinances. For more than two years 
acter was soon discovered by Mr. Wesley, who sent him | the contention continued, both parties being equally de- 
out as a missionary in Kerry County. Few of the Irish | termined to have their own way. The Rev. Adam 
evangelists had more trials than Graham, and few knew | Averell had long been the apostle of the Irish Method- 
better how to meet and conquer them. Bartley Camp- | ists, travelling constantly among them, giving his mon- 
bell was another who had been an ardent papist, and | ey, relieving their sufferings, directing their official meet- 
became an eccentric but enthusiastic missionary. More | ings, and administering the sacraments. Several thou- 
extensively useful than any who had preceded him in ! sands resolved to adhere to the old plan, and at the Con- 
mission work was Gideon Ouseley, who devoted a long ference of 1816, Dr. Adam Clarke presiding, the Rev. 





life to spreading divine truth in the form of Methodism | Adam Averell and Mr. Tobias were the chief speakers— 
among the Irish people. The Life and Labors of that | the former for, the latter against, continuing the old plan. 
eminent preacher and defender of truth, by the Rev. | Throughout the societies the people were divided, and 
William Arthur, has perpetuated his character and | in the autumn of 1816 a Conference was held at Clones of 
work. He and Graham often travelled together and | those representatives who favored the old plan. Through 
assisted each other; but Ouseley will always be consid- | hope of avoiding a separation, there was too much hesi- 
ered the chief Methodist Irish missionary, which posi- | tation and deliberation. In 1817 two conferences were 
tion he occupied for forty years. He labored as hard | 
with his pen as his tongue, aud his writings, when pub- 
lished, were at times more helpful to the cause of God | main body of the preachers voted for the sacraments; 
than his verbal utterances. The improved religious | the party led by Mr. Averell maintained the original 
character of Ireland now is largely due to Gideon | plan. In January, 1818, a meeting of representatives 
Ouseley’s labors. of circuits was held at Clones, when those who adhered 
Treland, however, was not to be so much benefited | to Mr. Averell and primitive custom resolved on a form 
by these labors as other countries, Methodism would | of general principles, and formed the Primitive Wesley- 
have been mighty in that country had not emigration, | an Methodist Society. They were not a Church; their 
continuing year by year for half a century, deprived | preachers claimed no ministerial rank, assumed no min- 
it of thousands of its Methodist converts. In fifteen ' isterial titles, and performed no proper ministerial func- 
years fully ten thousand members were reported at | tions. They preached to the people, and led them to 
successive conferences as having emigrated to America, | other churches for the ordinances. In that uncertain 
Nor was this the only drawback to the progress of the | condition they certainly prospered for a time, and dur- 
work. In 1801 the English Conference, unable to meet | ing 1818 over two thousand members were added to 
the claims of its own societies, and having to borrow | them, and in 1819 over four thousand additions were 
money to sustain its own agencies, was obliged to dis- | made. This section of the original society was led by 
continue the pecuniary assistance it had cheerfully ren- | Mr. Averell during the rest of his protracted life. In 
dered the Irish Conference. Dr. Coke immediately vis- | years following they maintained their separate condi- 
ited Ireland. To provide for that emergency a fund of | tion amid various vicissitudes, and for just sixty years 
£1200 was raised by special effort, out of which the | they endured hardships and privations greater than 
debts were paid, and a book-room established as a means | they need have done. Happily they came to an end 
to raise money. The institution was of great utility to | at the Conference of 1878. In the address from the 
the cause; but instead of being financially helpful, mon- | Irish to the English Conference of that year is this 
ey had to be borrowed to keep it going, and soon the | record, “ This Conference has been notable for the con- 
debts were £8000, the interest on which absorbed all' summation of the union with the Primitive Wesleyan 
the public collection on behalf of the bock-room. The | Society, so long under consideration. The final discus- 
preachers taxed themselves yearly for many years to | sion of the subject was marked by great thoroughness 
reduce the debt. Their difficulties from limited re- | and good feeling, and the decision arrived at with a 
sources continued nearly twenty years, and after the di- | hearty unanimity. When the two conferences came to- 
vision in the society in 1818, the burden on the Irish | gether it was a time long to be remembered, and it was 
preachers became so oppressive that the English Confer- | evident to all that the spirit of God was eminently in 
ence generously granted them £600 a year from the con- | their midst. The only breach which has occurred in 
tingent fund. Still the debt was not cancelled, and in | Irish Methodism was thus healed.” 
1828 the Irish preachers again taxed themselves, and The parent society was known for some time as the 
by a special effort raised £1850 towards clearing off the | Sacramentariuns, because the preachers had yoted them- 


held, the second one at Clones, presided over by Mr. Av- 
erell, who was unanimously chosen their president. The 
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selves to the privilege of administering the ordinances | in the Annual Conference. This act of grace was done: 
of baptism and the Lord’s supper —a privilege they | in Ireland one year before it was adopted by the Eng- 
ought to have had from the first. The vote carried | lish Conference. In 1878 the Primitive Wesleyan Con- 
with it an immense amount of pecuniary loss and hard- | ference came in a body to the Conference of the parent 
ship. During the four years of the struggle (1814-18), | society, and both united to form one community, after: 
an annual decrease of members was reported, and in | having had a separate existence for just sixty years.. 
1817 no less than 7500 retired; but in 1819 they had an The highest number of members the Irish Conference: 
increase of over 3500, and the Separatists had an in- ever had at one time was in the year 1814, when the 
crease of over 4000, so that neither party could com- ' agitation commenced for the sacraments, That year 
plain of apparent want of success. The greatest hinder- , the membership was 29,388, The year 1818, when the 
ance to prosperity was‘ the continued emigration from | separation took place, they were reduced to 19,052. 
Ireland to America, by which for many years the so- ; The society never fully rallied from the shock that di- 
ciety lost not less than a thousand members annually. , vision caused. In 1844, when in their divided state, the 
The yearly visits as presidents of their Conference of į parent society numbered 28,409; but having to struggle 
such preachers as Dr. Adam Clarke, Richard Reece, | against the continued drain arising from emigration,,. 
Richard Watson, Dr. Bunting, Robert Newton, and oth- | when the two societies were united in 1878, they only 
er leading ministers from England, greatly encouraged | reached a total of 25,487 members, and at the present. 
the patient toilers. Their financial privations were very | time they are below that number. A careful examina- 
great; but they labored most energetically, though it | tion of the statistics of the body will enable the reader 
was up-hill work all the way; yet in 1839, the centena- | to understand the difficulty of the preachers in laboring 
ry year, they numbered over 150 preachers and more | against such varied discouraging forces. The disrup-. 
than 26,000 members. During the same year they con- | tion which took place in England in 1849 reached Ire— 
tributed £14,500 to the Centenary Fund. That liberal- | land in its paralyzing influence, and the Irish Confer- 
ity in their poverty was marvellous, and shows the spir- | ence, which in 1849 had a membership of 22,000, in 1855. 
it of self-denial which animated them all. In addition | had been reduced to a little over 18,000. The highest 
to all this effort, they established schools in Dublin, | number of members reported by the Irish Conference 
Cork, and Belfast, and, aided by the munificent contri- | during the thirty years following 1849 was only 23,500- 
butions of American Methodists, they built and estab- | in the year 1861. 

lished a Methodist College at Belfast. The Wesleyan| II. Statistics.— 


Connectional School in Dublin, opened in 1845, was to 
secure to Methodists in the South a high-class educa- Year. | Ministers. | Members, || Year. | Ministers. 
tion. The college in Belfast, opened in August, 1868, | | — aS ed 





combines both a public-school and college. In the for- 15 . 126 | 22,039 
mer, boys are prepared for a collegiate course of train- A = aaa Un 
ing; and in the college two classes of students are re- 20 2,700 134 22,514 
ceived—one consisting of candidates for the ministry, 20 8,130 139 22,599 
the other those intended for commercial pursuits. Un- a poe ta EA 
dergraduates of the Queen’s University also attend its 93 8,790 148 29'896 
classes of instruction. 28 4,018 146 22,470 
There have been heroic men in their ranks, who have a nee TÈ ORE 
fought and labored with marvellous zeal and energy. 28 4,798 148 25.614 
Charles Graham was a gray-headed veteran of seventy- 80 5,311 149 26,037 
four years, who died in triumph in April, 1824. Will- 30 5,336 151 26,434 
iam Hamilton broke down in 1816, but he ceased not to a mates pn noa 
labor until October, 1843, when he closed a ministerial 86 6,165 157 26,388 
career of fifty-six years; aged eighty-two. Gideon 34 6,612 160 27,047 
Ouseley was abroad preaching out-of-doors at seventy- ves pres oo ate 
89 6,429 160 27,630 
four, active as ever, and delivering twenty sermons in 40 TNT 161 23,004 
the week. He died a victor’s death, in Dublin, May 4T 10,345 160 28,409 
14, 1839, aged seventy-eight. To these may be added F oe es —7 
Richard Boardman, James Morgan, Andrew Blair, James 65 13,010 160 24633 
M‘Mullen, John M‘Adam, Thomas Barber (who sent 67 14, 106 162 23,142 
Adam Clarke into the ministry), Lanktree, Tobias, — Liga io ae 
Stewart, Waugh, and others. Besides these, how many i 14144 156 20,815 
Methodists from Ireland have entered the ministry both 76 18,877 156 20,040 
in England and America—such men as Henry Moore, 15 14,256 160 19,608 
Adam Clarke, William Thompson, Walter Griffith, and = m E — 
William Arthur, all of whom were presidents of both 7T 16,657 159 18,952 
the English and the Irish Conference, and the transplant- 88 16,217 157 19,287 
ing of whom impoverished the Church which reared eS Brats ica — 
them! Think also of the ministers from Ireland now 101 25,618 165 22, 
in America! But these we have not space to name. 101 24, 163 23,551 
Irish Methodists have helped to found their denomina- a — Le Sg 
tion in America, Canada, Australia, Africa, and India; 103 93.773 168 20.996 
and while thus helping others everywhere with their 105 24,560 175 20,081 
best men, they were left to struggle on, in their own a lil eeeae 165 ieee 
land, with but little help from any but themselves, | ie cin a Seal 
Trish Methodists have a roll of honor which will never | 125 98,149 174 19,659 
be surpassed in the Church militant; and in the Church 125 27,828 180 19,963 
triumphant none will receive greater commendation than m — A POR 
127 29,358 183 19,856 
those whose names have just been given, and hundreds ` 127 29,357 | 186 19.977 
of others who were their colaborers and joint sufferers, be ie | — — 
Rev. William Crook, D.D., has a copious history of keisti- 130 19.052 187 20.405 
Methodism nearly ready for publication. 120 22,590 Í 190 20,148 
In 1877, as a preparation for the union with the Irish | 115 23,800 || 1878. 263 19,450 
Primitive Wesleyans, the Irish Methodist Conference oh PEE p SP —— 








first admitted laymen to participate with the ministers | 
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Ill. Literuture.— But few of the Irish Methodist 
preachers, as such, have had either leisure or disposi- 
tion to make free use of the press, Some preachers 
who left Ireland and joined the English Conference 
have written and published extensively. Dr. Adam 
Clarke, Henry Moore, William Arthur, A.M., William 
Myles, and James Creighton have each left their names 
permanently in the annals of English literature. With 
two or three exceptions, the literature of Ireland has 
not been much enriched by the preachers; not from 
want of ability, but owing to more pressing duties, 

Rev. W. P. Appelbee, LL.D., has published three pam- 
phlets: one on The Genuineness and Authentictty of Holy 
Scripture :—one Calvinism Not the Theology of the Bi- 
ble:—and A Vindication of the Wesleyan Cutechism. 

Rev. George Alley has published Our Class Meetings, 
Their Scriptural Authority and Practical Working (1868, 
136 pp.). 

Aled C. Bass has published a poem, Life’s True Be- 
atitude; or, Who is Wise ?—also, Glimpses in America. 

Rev. Robert G. Cather, LL.D., made very free use of 
his pen in newspapers, as secretary of the Systematic 
Beneficence Society. 

Rev. G. W. Campbell, A.M., has become widely known 
by his Life of the Rev. Charles Graham, published in 
1868 as The Apostle of Kerry (8vo, 324 pp.). 

Rev. William Crook, D.D., is the most prominent au- 
thor now in connection with the Conference. He has 
published, Funeral Services, on the death of his father: 
—Christian Consolution in Relation to the Dead in Christ, 
a sermon for W. H. Barkin :—The Memory of our Fa- 
thers, sermon on the death of John Nelson :—Our Heaven- 
ly Home, sermon for John Carey :—Puradise; or, Fhe 
Present State of the Holy Dead, a sermon :— Lay Preach- 
ing in Ireland, and the New Gospel :—Ireland, and the 
Centenary of American Methodism, an octavo volume of 
263 pages. He has in press a History of Methodism in 
Ireland (in 2 vols.). He has also been the editor of the 
Trish Evangelist for many years. 

Rev. John Dwyer has published Christian Thorough- 
ness, a memorial of T. A. Shillington, Esq., of Portadown. 

Rev. Thomas Pearson is the author of, The Irish of the 
Trish Church, published anonymously, and a work of deep 
research :— The Bible and Temperance; or, The True 
Scriptural Basis of the Temperance Movement. This is 
one of the most exhaustive works on the wines of the 
Bible, an octavo volume of 296 pages issued in 1881. 

Rev. William Reilly has published A Memorial ofthe 
Ministerial Life of the Rev. Gideon Ouseley, Irish Mis- 
sionary. The Rev. William Arthur has also published 
a Life of Gideon Ouseley. 

Mr. Ouseley himself was the author of thirty-four 
separate publications, with his name attached. They 
were chiefly letters of a controversial character, which 
were clear, powerful, and convincing; and were of im- 
mense service, when published, in opposing the spread 
of popery, and in defending Methodist agency in Ire- 
land. The two principal works published by Mr. Ouse- 
ley were, Old Christianity against Papal Novelties, an 
octavo volume of 446 pages :—and Calvinism-A rminian- 
asm (1831, 18mo, 220 pp.). 

Rev. George Vance has published a pamphlet, Calvin- 
ism Not the Theology of the Bible. 

Rev. Samuel Weir, in 1867, published a small volume, 
18mo, Onward to God. . 

Rev. G. E. Wedgwood has published a lecture entitled 
Liberty. (G. J. S.) 

(Wesleyan) Methodist New Connection, 
a body of English Independents which separated from the 
regular Wesleyans on questions of ecclesiastical polity. 

I. Origin.—The opinion has been held, and is still 
prevalent in some localities, that the Methodist New 
Connection had its origin in personal sympathy with 
Alexander Kilham. Such is not the fact. Most of 
those who joined the body at its origin were influenced 
by the publications and public addresses of Mr. Kilham, 
but the Connection as such originated in principle, not 


in sympathy. The Methodist New Connection was 
originated by a contest for the establishment of the fol- 
lowing important and scriptural principles: 

1. The right of the people to hold their public religious 
worship at such hours as were most convenient, without 
their being restricted to the mere intervals of the hours 
agpumied for service in the Established Church. 

. The right of the people to receive the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s snupper from the hands of their 
own ministers and in their own places of worship. 

8 The right of the people to a representation in the 
district meetings and in the annual conference, and there- 
by to participate in the government of the community 
and in the appro riation of its funds. ` 

4. Tbe right of the Church to have a voice, through its 
local business meetings, in the reception and expulsion 
of members, the choice of local officers, and in the calling- 
out of candidates for the ministry. 


Not any of these privileges were originally enjoyed in 
the parent body; they were for years zealously con- 
tended for by the fathers and founders of the New Con- 
nection; and when they could not be fully obtained, 
conscience compelled those men to secede from the par- 
ent community and originate a distinct denomination 
in which such scriptural privileges could be freely en- 
joyed. 

The power of Mr. Wesley was absolute, but it fell 
into his hands unsought and undesired. It was exer- 
cised by him with affection, and solely for the best in- 
terests of his societies; and retained from the same mo- 
tive. He was the futher of the community, and was 
necessitated for a time to be its sole director and govern- 
or; but, however proper it was for him to exercise that 
power during the infancy of the Connection, yet, when 
surrounded by churches which had grown to maturity, 
and assisted by ministers and laymen of acknowledged 
wisdom, integrity, and piety, whose existence and hap- 
piness, like his own, were bound up with the prosperity 
of Methodism, it would have been more conformable to 
the example of the apostles and the dictates of sound 
reason to have gradually relaxed his hold of the reins 
and admitted others to a participation of the same, and 
finally to have framed a liberal constitution defining 
the prerogatives of the ministry and the privileges of 
the people, securing both by suitable regulations and 
wholesome laws. Mr. Wesley’s mind was well qualified 
for this, but he did it not. He retained absolute power 
until death; and, instead of framing for the communi- 
ty a liberal constitution, he transferred by legal settle- 
ment his own power to the preachers, and made that 
law which before was only custom, and custom arising 
from the peculiar relation in which he stood. He made 
those his successors in absolute power who could not 
possibly be his successors in paternal relation and influ- 
ence. That exercise of power was the subject of many 
remarks and adverse criticism. Just fifty years after 
the origin of Methodism Mr. Wesley had to defend his 
conduct in this matter, which he did in these words: 

“Some of our helpers say, ‘ This ie shackling free-born 

Englishmen ;’ and they demand a free conference, that 
is, a meeting of all the preachers, wherein all things shall 
be determined by most votes. I answer, It is possible af- 
ter my death something of this kind may take place, but 
not while I live. To me the preachers have engaged 
themselves to submit, to serve me as sons in the Gospel; 
but they are not thus engaged to any man or number of 
men besides. To me the people in general will submit, 
but they will not thus submit to any other.” 
When Mr. Wesley died, in 1791, only two years after he 
had written and published the above observations, 
there were 380 preachers in his society, some with ac- 
tive, others passive, dispositions. Among the former 
were some who were of opinion that, being the regu- 
larly appointed ministers of their congregations, they 
ought to exercise all the functions which belong to the 
pastoral office; but to be deprived of the privilege of 
administering the sacraments was felt by some of the 
preachers to be a great hardship, while the laymen, 
many of them, considered they had a just right to rep- 
resentation in the properly constituted Church courts. 

Mr. Alexander Kilham, one of the preachers who had 
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been specially privileged in his ministerial career, was 
one of the most able and courageous advocates of what 
was considered the full rights and liberties of both 
preachers and people. In 1792 he published an address 
to the Newcastle Society, to whom he was then minis- 
tering, advocating liberal views. His address met with 
favor from Dr. Coke, Messrs, Bradburn, Pawson, Moore, 
Taylor, Crowther, Bramwell, and others. The Church 
party among the preachers resisted strongly, and the 
controversy spread and intensified. Mr. Kilham, im- 
pressed with the conviction that permanent peace would 
aever be established in the body until such ‘a constitu- 
tion was adopted as secured to the people New-Test. 
rights and privileges, felt it a duty to make another ef- 
fort for the attainment of this important object. Un- 
der this impression he wrote a pamphlet entitled The 
Progress of Liberty. In this work he adverted to the 
course of Mr. Wesley in the progress of Methodism, 
showing that he had acted from time to time as altered 
<ircumstances required; he glanced at the alterations 
which had been effected since Mr. Wesley’s death, and 
analyzed “the Articles of Pacification,” pointing out 
their defects, etc. In the second part of this work he 
lays down the “ Outlines of a Constitution,” which he 
humbly proposes to the consideration of “The People 
called Methodists.” ‘This outline embraces the follow- 
ing particulars: 

First, That instead of the preachers having the sole 
power to admit and expel members, these acts shuuld be 

. done with consent of the people. 

Second, That the members should have a voice in 
choosing their own leaders. 

Third, That local preachers, instead of being appointed 
by the circuit preacher, should be examined and approved 
by the leaders’ and quarterly meetings; with which meet- 
ines ale should rest the power of receiving and dismiss- 

Fourth, That as it was impossible to allow the people 
to choose their own ministers on account of the itinerant 
plan, yet the quarterly meetings should have a voice in 
recommending preachers to travel. 

Fifth, That lay delegates appointed by the quarterly 
meetiugs should attend the district meetings. 

And, lastly, he proposes, “with submission to the 

preachers and the Connection at large, to appolut one 
or two lay delegates from every district meeting to at- 
tend the Conference.” 
Such were the propositions of Mr. Kilham, and such 
were the principles adopted as elements of the consti- 
tution of the New Connection at its origin, and such 
remain its essential and distinguishing features at the 
present day. Many of them have since been substan- 
tially adopted in the other Methodist bodies. Never- 
theless, for publishing the pamphlet advocating these 
principles of freedom, Mr. Kilham was tried and ex- 
pelled from the ministry at the ensuing conference 
(1796). Being left without a circuit, Mr. Kilham pub- 
lished a detailed account of his trial and expulsion, 
which sold extensively and was read eagerly. It cre- 
ated a strong feeling of sympathy towards the expelled, 
who was welcomed in many circuits to preach to and 
address the people. Several large societies expressed 
their adhesion to the principles Mr. Kilham advocated, 
and in May, 1797, a chapel was purchased in Leeds, 
where he gathered large congregations and preached to 
them. 

The Methodist Conference of 1797 was occupied dur- 
ing its session with the altered circumstances arising 
from their refusal of the liberties which had been asked 
by deputations from the people. A Plan of Pacifica- 
tion was drawn up and published by the Conference, 
which was one of the most important proceedings con- 
nected with the history of Methodism. As, however, 
that plan did not concede all that the people desired, 
three of the preachers resigned—William Thom, Ste- 
phen Eversfield, and Alexander Cummins—and united 
with Mr. Kilham. These brethren, with a number of 
delegates from the people, met together in Ebenezer 
Chapel, Leeds, on Aug. 9, 1797, when Mr. Thom was 
elected president and Mr. Kilham secretary, and the 
vasis of a constitution was adopted in conformity with 
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the principles which had been publicly advocated, 
The full development and formal statement of these 
principles were reserved until the ensuing conference. 
The most important places in which friends declared 
for the New Itinerancy were Alnwick, Ashton, Bolton, 
Chester, Hanley, Leeds, Liverpool, Macclesfield, Man- 
chester, Nottingham, Newcastle, and Stockport, which 
became the nuclei of distinct circuits, consisting alto- 
gether of over 5000 members. 

II. Doctrines.—The Methodist New Connection has 
a creed; the doctrines it teaches are Arminian, purely 
Methodistic. No written creed was considered neces- 
sary at the time the Connection was commenced, its 
founders being all Methodists who held bv Mr. Wesley’s 
writings; they retained his hymn-book, and avowed 
their unabated attachment to the doctrines he taught. 
False reports on this head having been circulated in 
the early years, the Conference of 1800 made a spe- 
cific declaration of their doctrines, which were briefly 
summed up under the following heads: namely, first, 
the fall of man; second, redemption by the death of 
Christ; third, justification by faith; fourth, the come 
plete sanctification of believers; fifth, perseverance in 
the divine life, or the necessity of continuing in faith 
and good works to the end, in order to final salvation. 

The Conference of 1816 reviewed the whole question 
of doctrines, and embodied them in twelve articles or 
propositions, with Scripture references to each. These 
are the same as those held by the parent society. 

III. Church Organization and Polity.—The founders 
of the Methodist New Connection renounced all connec- 
tion with the Established Church, and as avowed Dis- 
senters added the administration of the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper to the regular duties o1 
the ministry, and laid down as fundamental this prin- 
ciple: “ That the Church itself is entitled, either col- 
lectively, in the persons of its members, or representa 
tively, by persons chosen out of and by itself, to a voice 
and influence in all the acts of legislation and governe 
ment.” That principle is embodied in the entire sys» 
tem of government of the Connection. This will be 
seen from the following statement of the constitution 
and functions of the official meetings, briefly summed 
up under five heads. 

1. Conference. — This is held annually, and is com- 
posed of an equal number of preachers and laymen, each 
circuit sending one of its preachers and one of its lay 
members. When only one representative is sent, the 
circuit selects a preacher and layman in alternate years, 
Should any circuit be unable to send a representative, a 
letter accompanied by the required documents, details, 
and collections is sufficient. The treasurer of the Cone 
nection, the corresponding member of the annual come 
mittee, the steward and treasurer of the book-room, the 
general secretary of the missions, the superintendent of 
the Irish mission, a deputed minister or layman, alter- 
nately, from the Irish Conference, and the guardians of 
the Connection, under the deed executed in 1846, are, 
by virtue of office, members of Conference, without inter- 
fering in any way with the privilege of the circuits in 
which such individuals may reside. The business of 
Conference is to make laws for the government of the 
Connection; to decide impartially on charges affecting 
the character of preachers or other officers, and on ap- 
peals referred to it by the quarterly meetings; to dis- 
burse the various funds of the Connection; to station 
the preachers for the vear ensuing; to investigate the 
condition of each circuit; to adjust differences, and to 
promote, by friendly co-operation and advice, harmony 
and love throughout the community; and to devise and 
put into operation means for the more extensive spread 
of the Gospel both at home and abroad. Its sittings are 
open to members of the Connection, subject to the judg» 
ment of the president. 

In addition to the above, a committee of seven per- 
sons is chosen at each Conference, by ballot, to transact 
the business of the Connection between one Conference 
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and another; four of the members are preachers and 
three are laymen, one year, and vice versa the following 
year. It is the duty of this committee to see that the 
resolutions of Conference are carried into effect; to give 
advice in all matters of dispute and difficulty, and to 
make provision for such circuits as may through death, 
new openings, or other causes, need supplies during the 
ecclesiastical year. A report of its proceedings is pre- 
pared by the corresponding member, and annually pre- 
sented to Conference. 

2. District Meetings.—These meetings are composed 
of all the circuit preachers in the district, with an equal 
number of laymen (including the representatives to the 
last Conference), who are elected by the respective quar- 
terly meetings. These meetings are designed to form 
and carry out plans for the revival of the work of God 
in the district; to investigate the condition of the soci- 
eties, chapels, and Sabbath-schools, and to prepare cor- 
rect returns of the number of members, probationers, 
Sabbath-school teachers and scholars, etc., for the use of 
Conference; to ascertain the amount raised in each cir- 
cuit for the different Connectional funds; to investigate 
all claims on the yearly collection aud chapel fund; to 
receive applications for the division of circuits; to ex- 
amine candidates for the ministry; to lay before the 
district any resolution of the Conference affecting the 
circuits, and to ascertain whether they have been car- 
ried into full effect. These meetings are designed and 
calculated to shorten the duration of Conference, to 
strengthen the executive, to secure more correct infor- 
mation on points of local interest than can be done at 
a greater distance, and to afford:a legitimate channel 
through which many evils may be altogether prevented 
or speedily rectified. 

3. Quarterly Meetings. — These are held in each cir- 
cuit, and are composed of the circuit preachers, the cir- 
cuit stewards, the secretary of the local preachers, and 
representatives of the people chosen from the local 
preachers, leaders, trustees (being members), and other 
experienced persons from the different societies, Each 
society sends one or more representatives according to 
the number of its members. Any member of society 
has free admission to the quarterly meetings, with lib- 
erty to give his opinion, but without the power to vote. 
It is the business of the quarterly meeting to pay the 
preachers’ salaries; to determine the amount that each 
society is to contribute for the support of the ministry ; 
to make by-laws for its own regulation and for the 
management of the circnit, providing they do not con- 
travene the rules of the Connection; to appoint persons 
to make the preachers’ plans for the circuit; to recom- 
mend local preachers to be taken into the regular min- 
istry ; to determine respecting the qualifications of can- 
didates for the local ministry, and to examine and de- 
cide upon the affairs, both temporal and spiritual, of the 
circuit generally. 

4, Leaders’ Meetings.—These consist of leaders, soci- 
ety stewards, one or more of the circuit preachers, a 
male representative for each of the female and circuit 
preachers’ classes, and a representative from the trustees 
of the chapel, provided such representative be a member 
of society. Leaders’ meetings are held weekly, or once 
a fortnight, and regulate the affairs of each society and 
place of worship. It is the province of these meetings 
to inspect the class-books, and to receive the weekly or 
other payments; to inquire after the sick or absent 
members, that they may be visited; to determine on 
notices for the pulpit; to fix the hours for public wor- 
ship, and appoint the times for making the collections 
for its support; to recommend persons to act as exhort- 
ers or local preachers; to judge and decide upon the 
fitness of candidates for Church membership; to ascer- 
tain whether any members are walking disorderly; and 
prayerfully to devise plans for the advancement of the 
work of God, and for the general improvement of the 
society. 

5. Local Preachers’ Meetings.—These are held previ- 


ously to the circuit quarterly meetings, and are composed 
of the circuit and local preachers. ‘Their business is, in 
addition to mutual counsel and encouragement, to cone 
sider the recommendations given by the leaders’ meet- 
ings of persons to be employed as local preachers or ex- 
horters ; make suitable inquiries respecting probationers, 
and any alleged irregularities in the conduct or preach- 
ing of any of the brethren; ascertain if any alterations 
are required in the places or times of preaching, and re- 
port thereon to the quarterly meeting through the medi- 
um of their secretary. 

The religious, social, and society meetings of the New 
Connection are conducted in the same manner as the 
like meetings of the Wesleyan body, the parent society. 

IV. History.—The incidents of history in the Meth- 
odist New Connection are comparatively few, and they 
relate chiefly to the personal history of the preachers 
and the steady spread of the movement. At the first 
Conference the number of adherents was five thousand 
and thirty-seven. Surrounded by difficulties of more 
than ordinary urgency and gravity, the society made 
very slow progress, not so much from want of sympathy 
on the part of the people as from want of funds and 
agents to commence new circuits, The new itinerancy 
commenced with seven circuits and seven preachers, 
In 1798 seven other preachers entered the ministry — 
Messrs. W. Haslam, W. Styan, John Revil, Charles Don- 
ald, W. Driver, G. Wall, and John McClure. That fact 
inspired cheerful hopes of progress, but in five vears 
only two hundred and forty-three additions were made 
to the membership. A monthly magazine was com- 
menced in 1798, which has been continued ever since. 
The first and second conferences were presided over by 
Mr. William Thom, the secretary being Mr. Kilham. 
The Conference of 1799 was presided over by John Grun- 
dell, the secretary being Mr. Robert Hall, of Nottingham, 
a holy man, and a generous supporter of the cause. In 
December of the previous year the first heavy blow and 
discouragement came by the unexpected death of Mr, 
Kilham; many were disheartened, and some among Mr. 
Wesley’s followers were glad, they viewing the occurrence 
as a judgment upon him personally. All the surround- 
ing circumstances, calmly considered apart from preju- 
dice, show that Mr. Kilham’s death was more the re- 
sult of earnest overwork and exposure in bad weather. 
Viewed from any human standpoint, the premature 
death of that able minister was much to be regretted, 
and the good work for which he lived and labored was 
considerably retarded by the occurrence. Exactly two 
months after Mr. Kilham’s death, the Connection suffered 
another serious loss by the death of their very liberal 
and zealous layman, Mr. William Smith, of Hanley, who 
expired peacefully Feb. 20, 1799. He had been brought 
up in Mr. Wesley’s society, but his sympathies were 
with Mr. Kilbam, whom he visited at Nottingham, Dec. 
19,1798. He was born at Walsall, Staffordshire, in De- 
cember, 1763; was religiously brought up: frequently 
preached as occasion offered; attended the first Confer- 
ence of the New Connection; opened his house at Han- 
ley for preaching, and soon afterwards had a chapel 
erected there, which became the central home of one 
of the largest and most prosperous societies in the Con- 
nection. 

The Conference of 1799 recognised a society in Ireland, 
and the Rev. John McClure commenced a cause at Lis- 
burn. The same year the few preachers then associated 
agreed to contribute ten shillings and sixpence yearly to 
found a fund for the support of aged ministers. 

The Conference of 1803 commenced what is known as 
the Paternal Fund. It is sustained by public collections 
in the chapels and private subscriptions. Allowances 
are made from it towards the support of the children of 
the preachers in their early years. The Beneficent Fund 
was originated at the same Conference by Mr. Samuel 
Higginbottom, of Manchester, who gave fifty pounds as 
a benefaction, and became the first treasurer of the fund. 
The resources are obtained from public collections and 
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suoscriptions, and its objects are the relief of aged and annual profits to £113. Five years afterwards the cap- 
intirm ministers and their widows. In 1880 the Pater- : ital was £2500, and the yearly profits over £500, while 


nal Fund produced £2698; the Beneficent Fund, £5303. _ 


The year 1804 was made memorable by the celebrated | 
dient to remove the book-room to London, where it has 


Rev. Richard Watson joining the ranks of the New Con- 
nection, He travelled for eight years in that body, and 





they claim the honor of bringing that extraordinary 
man out of obscurity. Two of the sermons in his pub- 
lished works were first preached in New Connection 
chapels. During his itinerancy with them he was a 
member of the Annual Committee, and three times sec- 
retary of the Conference. Dr. Bunting reintroduced 
him into the Wesleyan body, but he ever held in very 
high esteem his brethren in the New Connection. 

In 1808 the law was made which requires preachers, 
at the end of their probation, to answer in public ques- 
tions relating to their religious experience, call to the 
ministry, their doctrinal views, etc. 

It will be instructive to the present race of Methodists 
to read the financial conditions on which Methodist 
preachers consented in 1812 to devote themselves whol- 
ly to the ministry. Serious complaints had been made 
respecting the inadequacy of the income of the preachers 
to meet their necessities. A committee was appointed 
by the Conference of 1812 to examine and report there- 
on. After a candid consideration of the subject, it was 
resolved that, in addition to the use of a house and furni- 
ture at the expense of the circuit, every married preach- 
erin full connection should receive, for himself and wife, 


the magazine was greatly improved; the third series 
was commenced in 1833. In 1844 it was found expe- 


since remained, and the Rev. John Bakewell was ap- 
pointed editor. In 1848 the Rev. William Cooke, the 
eminent theologian and divine, was the editor of the 


' magazine, and in that. capacity and as book-steward 


tion than any other minister. 


he has rendered more valuable service to the Connec- 
The Rev. Charles De- 
wick Ward, D.D., was appointed editor and book-stew- 
ard in 1880; the capital stock that year was £2980, and 
the profits £248. 

The Methodist hymn-book had been used in the New 
Connection from 1797. In the year 1834 a new hymn- 
book was prepared and published, which was intended 
more as a source of profit to the Connection than as a 
superior book to the one which it supplanted. This 
also was displaced by another and very much improved 
collection, including 1024 hymns, compiled chiefly by 
the Rev. Henry Piggin, and published in May, 1863. It 
was at that time the best collection in use in any branch 
of the great Methodist family. Its marked superiority 
soon led to the preparation of other improved and en- 
larged collections for the use of “the People called 
Methodists.” 





The vears 1836 and 1837 were periods of unrest in 
many Methodist societies, owing to the trial and expul- 


£12 per quarter; “not less than £2 per quarter for a | sion of the Rev. Dr. Warren from the Wesleyan body. 
servant;” and, in addition to these items, “not less than | At Dudley and Stourbridge large numbers left the Wes- 


14s, per week for board.” 
ternal Fund for boys under eight years of age, and for 
girls under twelve, to be £6 per annum; then they retire 
‘from the fund. Charge fur medical attendance and trav- 
elling expenses are to be paid by the quarterly meeting. 
Considerable uneasiness and anxiety was felt in many 
parts of the Connection in the years 1814—16 with re- 
gard to the legal safety of some of the chapels which 
had belonged to the parent society before the year 1797. 
Those anxieties were not favorable to the spread of the 
word of God. 

In 1818 a Home Mission was established to introduce 
Methodism into new localities. The sum of £424 was 
given by the circuits to aid that mission. In 1824 the 
mission was relinquished, and Ireland was selected as 
the place on which to concentrate their efforts, and one 
of the English preachers was appointed to superintend 
the work. It has continued with varying success to the 
present time. In 1880 there were seven stations in Ire- 
land, with a total membership of 715, being only an av- 
erage of 102 members per station. The home missionary 
operations were resumed some years afterwards, and in 
1880 they occupied eleven stations in England, with a 
membership of 1249, and for their support the circuits 
contributed £1158 during the year 1879-80. 

In 1823 the general rules of the Connection were con- 
sidered, amended, and published, with the sanction of 
the Conference. 

The same Conference ordered the publication of a 
monthly magazine for Sunday scholars at the price of 
2d. ‘The Conference of 1827 ordered the publication of 
a Catechism for the use of children, which was prepared 
by the Rev. Abraham Scott. A larger Catechism for the 
use of elder children was written by the Rev. William 
Cooke, D.D., and published about the year 1848. The 
same minister is preparing a new and enlarged edition 
of that Catechism to be published in 1881. 

A Connectional magazine was commenced in Janu- 
ary, 1798, at the price of 6d. monthly. It has been con- 
tinued to the present time. To promote the circulation 
of these several publications, a book-room and an editor 
were indispensable. The former was located at Hanley 
from 1798 to 1832, when it was removed to Manchester. 
In 1827 the Rev. W. Shuttleworth was appointed editor 
and steward, and the business rapidly advanced. In 


1827 the capital stock amounted to £1305, and the. 





The allowance from the Pa- | leyans and joined the New Connection, adding greatly 
| to their influence and usefulness in those towns, 
: effort was made to bring all those who had left the par- 


An 


ent societv into union with the New Connection; but 
some of the Separatists made such radical changes in 
the constitution a condition of joining that the New 
Connection decided not to make such concessions, 
though many changes were made. Those who did not 
unite with this body formed themselves into a new 
branch of the Methodist family, known for some years 
as the Wesleyan Association. They afterwards relin- 
quished most of those extreme views which prevented 
i their proposed union. 
| The year 1841 was a painfully memorable one to the 
New Connection, owing to the necessary expulsion of 
two of the ministers, J. Barker and W. Trotter. Joseph 
Barker had used his position to advocate low socialist 
and infidel opinions. Much mischief was done, for twen- 
ty-nine societies, including 4348 members, were lost to 
the Connection. After trying his new doctrines for 
some years, he found out the delusion into which he had 
fallen, returned to the Christian faith, and endeavored 
to the uttermost to undo the mischief he had done. He 
is said to have joined the Primitive Methodists; wrote 
and published his autobiography in 1869, in which he 
recanted all his errors; was reconciled to most of his 
former brethren in the New Connection; and died in 
1879 (or 1880) a penitent Christian. It was not until 
1855, fourteen years afterwards, that the number of 
members in society reached the total at which they 
stood at the date of Mr. Barker’s expulsion. A small 
work was published in 1841 entitled The Beacon, and 
also some tracts by the Rev. W. Cooke, D.D., which pre- 
vented the breach becoming wider than it otherwise 
would have been. The Connection suffered greater 
losses through Mr. Barker’s unfaithfulness and treach- 
ery than from any other cause in its whole history of 
over eighty years. The financial difficulties of the Con- 
nection became so great and oppressive that in 1842 
nearly £900 were collected to lessen them, £840 more 
in 1843, and the Conference of that year ordered a spe- 
cial collection to be made through the circuit, which 
secured £5000 more towards the same object. 
The Conference of 1837 originated a mission in Cana- 
da, which became a great blessing to that country. Mr. 
William Ridgway, one of the leading New Connection 
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laymen, having visited that locality, made such repre- 
sentations of the claims of Canada for the Gospel that 
the Rev. John Addyman became the pioneer missionary 
there. He was joined two years afterwards by the Rev. 
Henry Only Crofts, D.D. Mr. Addyman still survives, 
having been in the ministry forty-eight years. Dr. 
Crofts entered into rest in the year 1880. The Cana- 
dian mission was a success; but a few years ago, in 
1875, it was united to the other branches of Methodism 
in Canada, in order to make one large undivided Meth- 
odist Church in that dominion. 

The jubilee of the New Connection was a time of 
great rejoicing. The Jubilee Conference was held at 
Manchester, the Rev. Thomas Allin presiding. The 
sittings commenced June 1, 1846. The first important 
special business done was the final consideration and 
adoption of a deed-poll, which provides for the security 
of the property of the Connection, the preservation of 
its doctrines, and the continuance of its principles and 
discipline. By the deed-poll a legal identity is given 
to the Connection in the persons of twenty-four guardian 
representatives—twelve ministers and twelve laymen— 
whose names are inserted in the deed, with provisions 
for filling up the vacancies that will necessarily occur. 
The attendance of six of the guardian representatives is 
requisite to legalize the Conference. After its adoption, 
the deed-poll was executed by every member of the 
Conference; and it has since been duly enrolled in the 
High Court of Chancery. A model trust-deed, and a 
form of conveyance of freehold land for Connectional 
chapels, schools, and parsunages, were also decided upon ; 
aud a book-room deed also agreed to, each of them 
adapted to the deed-poll. 

At the end of fifty years, the number of members in 
the Connection was only 20,002, namely—in England, 
15,610; Ireland, 982; Canada, 3460. 

It was resolved to raise a Jubilee Fund of not less 
than £20,000, but the result was only £7721. To- 
wards that fund there was raised in 1847 £2829; in 
1848, £1567: in 1849, £3402. About £5100 was voted 
to remove chapel debts, £1300 to promote missions; and 
various sums were given or loaned to the Paternal Fund, 
the Beneficent Fund for a theological college, for aged 
ministers, and to lessen other financial burdens which 
fettered the agencies of the Church. On June 5 a jubi- 
lee tea-meeting was held in the Free-Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, which was attended by more than four thou- 
sand persons. Several important schemes for the ex- 
tension of the work, which it was hoped the fund would 
enable the Connection to undertake, could not be com- 
-‘menced for want of finances. One result, however, was 
attained, which will be a permanent memorial. The 
Revs. Thomas Allin, William Cooke, Samuel Hulme, and 
Philip James Wright conjointly wrote a jubilee volume, 
which had a reasonable sale, and which chronicles much 
important and valuable information, both historical and 
biographical, relating to the Connection during the pre- 
vious fifty years. From that work many facts in the no- 
tices preceding are obtained. Baggaly’s Digest and the 
Minutes of Conferences supply the details which follow. 

At the Conference of 1848 arrangements were made 
for the establishment of home missions in England; but 
the work grew slowly, and ten years afterwards, in 1857, 
a plan was adopted for the management of home mis- 
sion chapels. In 1865 the present Home Missionary 
Society was inaugurated. In 1880 there were thirteen 
mission stations, with 1249 members. 

Although the Jubilee Fund had been of much use in 
relieving the Connection of some financial burdens, yet 
great embarrassment was felt in many places from in- 
adequate funds in 1849, and at the following Conference 
a plan was adopted which entirely extinguished the 
debts of the Connection at that time. 

In 1851 the Methodist societies in England were in a 
very painful state of unrest, owing to the expulsion in 
1849 from the Wesleyan Conference of several promi- 
nent preachers—the Revs. James Everett, Samuel Dunn, 


William Griffith, James Bromley, Thomas Rowland, and 
others. Although in three years more than one hun- 
dred thousand members were separated from the parent 
society, very few of them were attracted to the New 
Connection. In 1851, 1853, and 1854 this body had to 
report to each Conference a decrease, which was a 
source of much anxiety and solicitude, and a special 
service of humiliation before God was held at the Con- 
ference of 1853. In 1851 overtures were made from the 
Wesleyan delegates—the seceders from the parent so- 
ciety—towards union with the New Connection, but no 
union took place. In 1854 an effort was made to change 
the name of New Connection, as it was not then new, 
and many thought the name was a hinderance to oth- 
ers uniting with them. It was, however, resolved by 
the Conference of that year not to change the name, as 
the new deed-poll had only been adopted a few vears. 
The rules of the Connection were revised in 1854. 

The Manchester Conference of 1859 was memorable 
for the establishment of a mission to China. From a 
conviction that the encouragement of foreign missions 
would not hinder home work, that step was taken. The 
Rev. William Cooke was the president, and by his ge- 
nial advocacy a successful work was commenced in that 
country, which in 1880 reported 43 chapels, 27 societies, 
and 902 members, under the superintendence of the Rev. 
John Innocent, who is the principal of a training insti- 
tution in China. In 1862 a mission was established in 
Australia, which has but two societies at present—one 
at Adelaide and one at Melbourne—with two mission- 
aries and 115 members. 

At the Conference of 1860 a Trustees’ Mutual Guaran- 
tee Fund was established against losses by fire, to in- 
clude all Connectional property. 

A training institution for the preparation of young 
men for the ministry was for some years under con- 
sideration. The Conference of 1861 resolved upon hav- 
ing one; and owing to the noble generosity of Thomas 
Firth, of Sheffield, such an institution was erected at 
Ranmoor, near that town. Its trustees were appointed 
in 1862, and the college was opened and a tutor selected 
in 1864. In 1880 there were nine students in residence, 
who paid £10 per annum. The president of the Con- 
ference was the principal and only tutor at that period. 
The college building cost £8710. 

The Conference of 1865 resolved that a copy of Bag- 
ster’s Bible, the Conference Journal, the deed-poll, and 
the general rules of the society should in future be the 
insignia of office of the president, to be handed down in 
succession. The same Conference resolved that all fut- 
ure conferences of their body should meet on the second 
Monday in June, instead of Whit-Monday as previous- 
ly, the latter being a movable date, which was often 
attended with much inconvenience to both ministers 
and laymen. Mr. Alderman Blackburn, of Leeds, a 
wealthy layman, presented to each of the ex-presidents 
of Conference for fourteen years previously to the year 
1863 a copy of Bagster’s Bible and the new hymn-book, 
then first published. A new tune-book, adapted to the 
hymn-book, was prepared by the Rev. J. Ogden, and 
published in 1866. 

The Conference of 1868 resolved on a new departure 
from existing usage, and consented to ministerial ap- 
pointments being continued for five successive years 
in circuits where two thirds of the quarterly meeting 
request it. The limit had previously been three 
years, 

A further attempt at union was made at the Confer- 
ence of 1870, when the terms for a federal union with 
the Bible Christians were considered, and resolutions 
recorded thereon. The same Conference resolved that 
home missionaries of fourteen years’ standing be allow- 
ed to attend the Conference, but not to vote. 

The Conference of 1871 approved of the raising of a 
fund to extinguish the Chapel Fund debt. The sum 
of £4672 was raised, which accomplished the object de- 
sired. 
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The Conference held at Manchester V. Statistics.—We exhibit these in a tabular form: 


in 1872 was presided over by the Rev. 
Joseph H. Robinson, the secretary be- 
ing the Rev. J.C.Watts. Both these 





ministers had spent many years in the : af 
Canada mission. Methodist union in 15 | 26 
Canada was fully considered in 1873, 17 | 28 
and the union was consummated in 16 | 27 
1874. “a 

It was resolved in 1875 to establish 18 | 381 
a training institution in China for na- 18 | 81 
tive teachers. The principal is the 2 5 
Rev. John Innocent. 21 | 38 

The Conference of 1876 was made 22 | 40 
memorable by acts of fraternization z a 


of considerable interest. The Meth- 
odist Church of Canada sent as a dep- 
utation to the Conference the venera- 
ble and Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D.D., 
and Mr. David Savage, who presented 
an address of brotherly fraternization. 
They were most cordially welcomed. 
Dr. Ryerson remained some time in 
England as the guest of various friends 
of the Connection. His portrait was 
ordered to be engraved and published 
in the magazine as a pleasant memo- 
rial of his visit. At the same Confer- 
ence, the Rev. Alexander Clarke, D.D., 













presented a fraternal message from the H 
General Conference of the Methodist 35 
Protestant Church in the United States 
of America. Fraternal messages were 38 
returned to both documents. The same 41 
Conference sent its first fraternal mes- a E 
sage to the Primitive Methodists of 51 | 108 
England, which greetings were con- 50 | 118 
tinued and reciprocated for three years, a ben 
when, in 1879, the New Connection 71 | 130 
Conference, seeing how kindly their TT | 130 
written mesages had been received, n R 
appointed two of the members of the 18 | 141 
Conference to visit the ensuing Primi- 81 | 140 
tive Methodist Conference, two others 82 | 141 
to visit the Methodist Free Church a ie 
Conference, and two others to visit 96 | 156 
the Weslevan Conference. Each of 101 | 158 
the conferences appointed representa- 9 
tives to return these visits of fraternal 109 | 169 
good-will, and the good work has since 109 | 180 
been continued with very happy re- * a 
sults; and the feeling of surprise now 129 | 212 
is that such pleasant reunions by rep- | 1860 | 132 | 222 
resentation should have been so long | {S61 | 143 | 239 
delayed. They serve to facilitate the , 1.53 is aF 
arrangements for holding the Œcu- |1564 | 152 | 266 
menical Congress in 1881. At the | 1865 | 154 | 271 
Conference of 1876, Mr. Mark Firth roe 7 a 
presented £1000 to the endowment | 18S | 158 | 276 
fund of the college, and the home | 1869 | 160 | 276 
and foreign missionary societies were | 1819 | _ | 247 
$ ; 1S71 | ọ | 247 
anited under one committee of man- | 1872 | 5 | 934 
agement. 1873 | £ | 238 
In 1877 a loan fund was commenced | 1874 | 2 | 244 
for the purpose of aiding chapel trusts | 1875 i 161 
and of encouraging the erection of new | 1876 | Z | 159 
chapels. 1877 | = | 166 
The Conference of 1880 was remark- is = 9 
able for its record of deaths among the 1880 = 177 | 117 


ministers, no less than six of whom, 
all men of distinction, had died during 
the year. Their ħames were Par- 
kinson Thomas Gilton, William Baggaly, Henry Only 
Crofts, D.D., John Taylor, Charles Mann, and Benjamin 
B. Turnock, A.B. The four first named had been 
presidents of the Conference. As many as six minis- 
ters had never before died in one year. 


members. 







427 


439 | 429 
447 | 425 
458 | 435 
461 | 441 
478 | 451 
482 | 457 





19,219 


? 
21,946 
21,917 
21,836 
22,00S 
19,584 
20,911 
20, 123 
19,826 
19, 743 
19,462 
19,552 
20,384 
21,092 
21,002 
21,505 
21,281 
21,237 
21,747 
23,402 
2A, 363 
26,003 
28,306 
29,710 
30,955 
32,557 
33,226 
32,968 
32,947 
32,602 
32,929 
33,750 
33,256 
32,683 
31,896 
30,973 
31,165 
31, 016 


Cana da se parated 


93,220 
24,163 
25,324 
26,196 
26,688 
26,973 








No re- 
turns. 
88 
82 
85 
96 
126 
108 
156 
142 
130 
135 
142 
151 
148 
134 
152 
177 
172 
151 
162 
174 
197 
228 
195 
218 
266 
235 
225 
256 
817 
282 
273 
298 
848 
403 
858 No/returns 
856 prei viously. 
879 4,493 
356 4,949 
305 6,610 
871 6,057 
325 6,975 
307 6,635 
405 | 219 6,491 
393 285 7,130 
314 | 306 | 7,197 
440 | 328 7,452 
862 829 7,518 
83T | 338 7,883 
414 | 369 7,922 
453 | 381 7,932 
334 387 8,075 
379 386 8,283 
399 | 401 | 8,703 
437 | 430 9,052 
462 45T 9,439 
530 | 464 | 9,686 
551 493 | 10,272 
D2T 503 10, 727 
544 511 | 11, "070 
DAT 516 10,732 
564 | 518 | 10,987 
574 | 538 | 11,038 
557 545 | 11,389 
583 | 564 | 11,336 
606 | 587 | 11,789 
601 585 | 11,660 
576 | 584 | 11,478 
600 | 584 | 11,500 
604 | 584 | 11,531 
522 | 590 | 11,566 
from | Engl land. 
494 418 10,358 
460 | 420 | 10,490 
449 437 | 10,770 
432 437 | 10,821 
520 449 10,951 
472 449° 10, 961- 


48,952 
51,273 
54,875 
56,367 
56,304 
60,550 
67,114 
67,399 
69,959 
68,600 
70,156 
70,624 
72,358 
74,932 
77,073 
76,553 
79,098 
79,500 
79,700 
80,483 


72,778 
73,263 
74,521 
75,374 
77,250 
77,601 


` Expulsion of Joseph Barker, which caused a loss of 29 ‘aoeleties and 4348 


(G. J. S.) 


Wesleyan Methodists. See WESLEYANS. 
Wesleyan Reform Union. This organization 
had its origin in the expulsion of the Revs. James Ev- 


erett, Samuel Dunn, and William Griffith from the 


Wesleyan Conference, in August, 1849. These expul- 
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sions took the people of England, and the Methodist 
people iu particular, so entirely by surprise that the 
whole press of the country, excepting only two or three 
papers, took the part of the expelled ministers. Meetings 
of Methodists were held in many of the great centres 
in England, and the popular feeling, fanned by the voice 
of the press, was in a few months manifested by tens 
of thousands of members and office-bearers signing me- 
morials to the Conference against the expulsions, In 
response thereto, the Conference ordered the preachers 
to withhold society tickets trom all who signed such 
memorials, whether officers or members, and that. policy 
was continued for about two vears, until the funds of 
the Connection became so embarrassed that the expul- 
sion policy had to be abandoned. 

Seeing the desolation which prevailed in so many 
societies, all the efforts made by members for redress 
being repulsed by the Conference, another effort was 
made in December, 1851, by a large number of influen- 
tial lay officers in the Connection who had not been ex- 
pelled, who drew up a memorial to the Conference under 
twelve heads, asking for the cessation of the severe dis- 
ciplinary action of the preachers, and also for some form 
of lay representation in the chief courts of Methodism. 
This was known as the Mediation Movement, and their 
memorial was in a short time signed by over two thou- 
, sand Methodists, chiefly official persons. 

The Conference of 1852 declined to receive or negoti- 
ate with any deputation with regard to the said memo- 
rial, and in reply thereto “indulged in rancorous invec- 
tive against many of the memorialists.” 
at reconciliation with the Conference having been made | 
by the people, and resistance being the only reply, it 
became necessary to take care of the thousands of : 
members who, by the withholding of their society tick- | 
ets, had been cut off from membership. 

Not wishing to establish a separate body, early in 
the year 1850 a large meeting was held ăn Finsbury, | 
London, of delegates from all parts of England, about 
four hundred in number, all of whom less than a year 
before held office in Methodist societies. After several 
days’ deliberation a form of constitution was agreed 
upon, and the best arrangements made for keeping the 
members united, till all negotiations were found to be 
of no avail, when it was resolved, first, that they should 
exist as the Reform Union, and afterwards as the United 
Methodist Reformers. 

The details of the various steps taken for several 
years to reform the constitution of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference so as to admit laymen into the higher Church 
courts, and so open the way for the return of thousands 
into fellowship, having all failed, to avoid, if possible, 
making another separate body, the Conference of the 
New Connection was applied to, but that body did not 
feel disposed to make the concessions asked, so as to 
open the door for union. Had they done so, their mem- 
bership might have been doubled immediately. me 
local societies did unite with them. Ultimately, in 
1856, a meeting was held in Exeter Hall of appointed 
representatives from the Wesleyan Methodist Associa- 
tion (of 1835) and the Wesleyan Reformers (of 1849), 
when terms of union were agreed upon which resulted 
in the amalgamation of the two bodies under the name 
of “ United Methodist Free Churches.” 

At the eighth meeting of the delegates of the Re- 
formers, held at Bristol in August, 1856, the statistics 
of their society were as follows: 


Chapels........ EAE E 1,333 
Lay preachers......................... 2,525 
Minirters ............................. 139 
Class-leaders.......................... 2,878 
Members....................... ....... ,609 
Members on trial..................... 2,179 
Sundny-schools ....................... 706 
TEACHOUS ..00%6csasbaw tate tieeeete Geeud 12,118 
Scholars .............................. 71,175 


Although most of the leading societies belonging to 
the Reformers resolved on amalgamation, yet during 


the first year only 19,113 took action; and as there was 
a strong feeling of independence existing in many 
places, so long as they were able to maintain the minis- 
ter of their choice, these societies kept a separate exist- 
ence, in consequence of which action some members of 
the Reform Union determined not to amalgamate. In 
1857 more than 26,800 members adhered to their orig- 
inal principles. That number was, bowever, soon con- 
siderably reduced. In 1858 nearly 2000 united with 
the Free Churches; and in 1859 over 5500 acted in the 
same way, and so the process went on, year by year 
several separate societies uniting in a body with the 
Free Churches, still leaving a few who maintained a 
separate existerce as the Reform Union. 

This body has had its headquarters at Exeter Hall 
from its origin. It established a book-room there, and 
commenced the publication of a monthly magazine in 
1851, as The Wesleyan Reformer, the first editor being 
Mr. Robert Bulman, its second Mr. N. T. Langridge, its 
third Mr. Nichols. In 1853 its title was changed to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Penny Magazine. The committee 
also established a monthly magazine for the scholars in 
the Sunday-schools. Owing to its gradually dimin- 
ished numbers, chiefly by amalgamation, it has for more 
than ten years past been the smallest section of the 
Methodist family, and its continued existence as a sep- 
arate body has been a source of regret for some years, 
seeing that decadence has marked its course almost 
continuously from the time its members declined to 
amalgamate. The statistics of the past four years will 


Every effort | be sufficient to indicate its position and influence. 


Year. Preachers. Members 
bE Wy E E JJJ.... 7703 
1333.. asseris 20 fo E 7673 
lS E tase cere. e ice sent aes eens 7623 
US | Pee ae ene JJ ER 7728 


Their doctrines are identical in all respects with those 
of the Wesleyan Methodists. The points of polity or 
discipline in which they differ are, that their ministers 
may remain as many years in a circuit as the people 
may desire; and they permit lay preachers to baptize 
their children, and to administer the Lord’s supper, thus 
placing ministers and laymen on an equality in minis- 
terial functions. 

In addition to the serial publications previously 
named, the committee of the Reform Union resolved 
to take advantage of the book-room to secure funds for 
carrying on their work; and as large profits had been 
made by the sale of the hymn-books used by their so- 
cieties, the book committee was the first to try the ex- 
periment of enlarging the hymn-book which bad so 
long been in use by English Methodists. The Rev. 
James Everett, who had himself once been employed 
in the book-room of the parent society, learning that 
there were only about eight hymns in the Wesleyan col- 
lection which were copyrighted, supplied their places by 
others of Charles Wesley’s, and added to them as many 
more new and popular hymns as made a book of a thou- 
sand hymns. To these were added for the first time 
the authors’ names, not in all instances correctly, but as 
nearly so as was then possible. The book was a suc- 
cess, and as the usual discount was allowed on it to 
booksellers, which at that time the Wesleyans did not 
allow, many thousands soon found their way even into 
the congregations of the parent society. That im- 
proved edition in due time led the way to a still better 
collection being issued by the book-room of the Meth- 
odist Free Churches, and since, a still more modern one 
by the Wesleyan Conference itself. The Reform book- 
room has for some years published the Local Preach- 
ers’ Magazine, at twopence monthly, a serial which has 
for many years, unofficially, been vary helpful to many 
industrious lay preachers, It has also published other 
Methodist works, chiefly remainders of editions of good 
books which authors wished to dispose of, but which 
the rigid rules of the Wesleyan book-room prevented 
from admission into their sales, (G. J. S.) 
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Wesleyanism, or METHODIST ARMINIANISYM, is 
a reproduction of the original doctrine of James Armin- 
ius (q. v.), the Dutch Remonstrant, an epithet gained 
by his followers for their opposition to the Calvinistic 
views eventually embodied in the action of the Synod 
of Dort. The soundest and most prudent of the early 
Arminian theologians were Episcopius and Limborch, 
who developed the views of their great leader substan- 
tially as held by the Wesleyan Methodists both in 
America and Great Britain; but a few of the Remon- 
strants, especially Grotius, and, to some extent, Curcel- 
læus, exhibited signs of a freethinking tendency, espe- 
cially on the doctrine of the atonement. The interme- 
diate English Arminians carried these erratic elements 
to the verge of Socinianism, and thus gave a color to 
the charge of Pelagianism with which Calvinistic writ- 
ers—at least until very recent times—have been too 
frequently in the habit of branding Arminianism in 
general. See ARMINIANISM. 

John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, came of Ar- 
minian stock. His father, Samuel, like many of the 
evangelical Anglican divines of that period, was op- 
posed to the tenets of Calvinism (see Tyerman, Life of 
Samuel Wesley, p. 144), and the sons of the latter nat- 
urally grew up in the same sentiments, Whitefield, on 
the contrary, who was likewise a member of “the Holy 
Club,” as the first Methodists were called at Oxford, 
was of Calvinistic persuasion, and on this ground alone 
a separation ultimately took place from the Wesleys, 
Whitefield eventually becoming the founder of the 
Welsh, or Calvinistic, Methodists of Lady Huntingdon’s 
Connection. The views of Wesley are thus historically 
of a remonstrant or polemical cast on this subject, the 
main point of controversy always being the dogma 
of predestination, which is central in the Calvinistic 
scheme. We propose here, however, to develop the 
principal features of Weslevanism positively in a logical 
order out of the more radical idea of the divine nature. 
See WESLEY, JOHN. 

1. Wesleyans hold that God’s foreknowledge is intui- 
tive and absolute, not being a deduction or inference 
from his purposes or power. They ground this doc- 
trine upon Scripture: “ Whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate” (Rom. viii, 29). Dr. Charles Hodge, 
in his note on this passage (Commentary, p. 447), after 
frankly admitting that the “knowledge” here spoken 
of is not merely a cognition of the existence of the indi- 
viduals (for then it would apply equally to the elect 
and the reprobate), still ingeniously perverts the whole 
force of the argument by averring that “the foreknowl- 
edge ... involves the idea of selection,” which is tan- 
tamount to saying that there already was a secret bias 
or preference in the divine mind. Methodist Armini- 
ans, on the other hand, believe that this divine fore- 
knowledge has reference to the character of the persons 
contemplated as about to accept the offer of salvation. 
They thus truly place the divine prescience as the basis 
of the divine plan or purposes, and maintain that such 
a view only is real foreknowledge. In this way they 
escape the causational force of the divine pre-contem- 
plation, precisely as in the case of knowledge of any 
present or past facts which has no influence or power in 
producing them. See OMNISCIENCE. God foresees not 
only the future event, but also all its circumstances or 
conditions, and therefore knows that it is contingent, 
i. e. that although it certainly will take place, it yet 
might be otherwise. See PRESCIENCE. 

2. Intimately connected with the foregoing position 
is that of the divine foreordination. Weslevans hold 
that while God absolutely and of his own inscrutable 
purposes determines beforehand (whether from all eter- 
nity or not is of small moment) the events in the nat- 
ural or physical world, he has not done so with regard 
to occurrences relating to the moral sphere; especially 
that he has left the everlasting state of human beings 
contingent upon the results of their own action. They 
reject the doctrine of unconditional election and repro- 
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bation as incompatible with the justice and impartial- 
ity of the divine character, and with the freedom and 
responsibility of the human soul. They especially ob- 
ject to the doctrine that God has absolutely predeter- 
mined the final destiny of individuals in the other 
world irrespective of their conduct; but they have lit- 
tle controversy with that class of moderate Calvinists 
who restrict the divine foreordination to the general 
purposes of God's moral government, without predicat- 
ing it of any and every particular act of intelligent 
creatures, A strict construction of the statement of 
the Westminster Confession, that “God decrees what- 
ever comes to pass,” would involve the divine will as 
the efficient element in all causality, and so be tanta- 
mount to the heterodoxy that “ whatever is, is right.” 
Or, if the language be interpreted as signifying that 
God has so arranged the universe (both of matter and 
of mind) that events must inevitably transpire just as 
they do, this is equivalent to a declaration of necessity 
or fate. But if it be merely meant that God has insti- 
tuted laws, forces, or causes (whether primary or sec- 
ondary, physical or spiritual) which he permits (or, if 
any prefer so to say, enables) to act freely yet certainly 
(within given limits) in bringing about whatever oc- 
curs, then we have but the expression of what is matter 
of fact undeniable by any. This is no proper foreordi- 
nation at all, for it ranks the human agent as a leading 
factor among these freely moving powers, and hangs 
the larger part of events upon the contingencies of his 
conduct. See PREDESTINATION. 

3. Wesleyan Methodists further maintain that al- 
though man is universally born with corrupt moral af- 
fections and a depraved will, yet by virtue of the gen- 
eral atonement of Christ and the free bestowment of 
the Holy Spirit every person is graciously enabled so 
to resist the tendencies to evil as to lay hold upon 
the proffered means of salvation. They believe, indeed, 
that in response to the intercessions of the Divine Medi- 
ator, and in answer to the prayers of Christians, special 
conviction is often sent into the souls of sinners, but 
that this may still be resisted by the subject, and thus 
prove abortive. They also believe that the general 
convictions resulting from the ordinary influences of the 
Spirit are sufficient, if encouraged and fostered, to lead 
the sinner to Christ. They admit that none will or 
can come to God without such divine drawings; but 
they believe that these are never withheld from the 
sincere and compliant soul. The ultimate force, there- 
fore, which determines any person in turning away 
from sin and towards God is the human will itself, act- 
ing freely in view of motives made clear and cogent by 
God’s Spirit, but never coerced thereby. The self-de- 
terminative power of the human will is consequently a 
fundamental axiom in Weslevan theology. See WILL. 

4, Wesleyans hold that saving faith is a conscious 
surrender of the soul to God and a positive trust in the 
merits of Christ. This faith is indeed potentially the 
gift of God, but its exercise is the voluntary personal 
act of the believer. Conversion, in Wesleyan theology, 
is the entire process of change from a state of condem- 
nation and sin to one of pardon and holiness. Regen- 
eration is a change in the moral affections resulting by 
divine power immediately upon this act of faith, which 
presupposes the penitence and consecration required. 
See REGENERATION. 

Wesleyvanism accordingly teaches that justification ` 
and adoption are simultaneous, the former being the 
act of pardon, and the latter the relation of filial ac- 
ceptance. A degree of sanctification is also held to be 
experienced at the same time, being a state of com- 
parative holiness, consisting in a fixed purpose and dis- 
position to love and serve God, the fruit of which im- 
mediately begins to appear in the life. The first of 
these elements takes place in the divine mind, and a 
knowledge of it as a fact is derived by the converted 
person from a consideration of the conscious exercise 
of faith to that end; the second is a mutual change, 
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testified to the soul by a special “ witness of the Spirit” 
(q. v.), Which is distinct from all other evidence, al- 
though concomitant and corroborative; and the third 
element takes place exclusively in the human subject, 
and is evidenced by the alteration felt in the heart and 
shown in the life; but they all three are equally and 
wholly the effect of the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
The man does not save himself, but simply consents to 
be saved, depends upon Christ to be saved, and co-op- 
erates with God for his salvation. It follows from the 
above showing that the converted person knows for the 
time being his gracious condition by this threefold tes- 
timony, one or the other part of which, however, may 
for the moment preponderate. 

5. Wesleyanism, moreover, maintains that this salva- 
tion is not only free and present, but also full, i. e. that 
it is the privilege of every believer to be entirely sanc- 
tified in this lite, and to live without actually feeling or 
committing any known sin. They admit, of course, 
the continual peccability of human nature, and do not 
claim Adamic or angelic perfection for any human be- 
ing since the Fall; but they nevertheless insist upon 
the privilege and duty of complete holiness in heart 
and life as not only necessary for heaven, but possible 
indefinitely befure death. They differ to some degree 
among themselves as to the instantaneous or progres- 
sive character of this experience, and also as to its date 
with reference to conversion, but they all agree in look- 
ing for it during life and health, on precisely the same 
terms of consecration, faith, and co-operation as required 
by regeneration. See SANCTIFICATION. 

6. Finally, holding the above views of the power and 
coaction of the human will at every stage of the re- 
demptive process, Wesleyans universally believe that 
it is possible fur any, even the highest Christian, to 
fall from grace and ultimately perish, and they think 
they find actual instances of such lapse in the Script- 
ures and in common life. As none are absolutely elect- 
ed to eternal life, so none are fully secure of it until 
probation is entirely ended. See PERSEVERANCE. 

Literature.—The most exhaustive as well as oldest 
polemic on these distinctive features of Wesleyan Ar- 
minianism is Fletcher’s Checks to Antenomianism (Lond. 
1771 sq., and often since); but the subject is discursive- 
ly treated likewise in Wesley’s Sermons (in Works). 
A topical discussion is given in Watson’s Institutes 
(Lond. 1822, and since), in Pope’s Christian Theology 
(ibid, 1875-77, 3 vols. 8vo), and in Raymond’s System- 
atic Theology (Cincin. 1877 sq.,3 vols. 8vo). For other 
works, see ARMINIANISM; METHODISM. 

Wesleyans is a general name for all adherents or 
followers of John Wesley, the founder of Arminian Meth- 
odism ; but by usage it is commonly limited to the reg- 
ular Methodists of the British Conference, in distinction 
from those of the other kindred bodies in America, 
Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere, which in this Cy- 
clopedia are treated under separate heads. 

I. History.—As much of this is the common property 
of all Methodist bodies throughout the world, we give 
it here somewhat zn extenso. 

Methodism in its origin was the child of Providence. 
Its founder, John Wesley, was also a child of Providence; 
and nearly the whole of his career on earth was marked 
by indications of the special and peculiar, sometimes 
marvellous, interposition of God in his behalf. In the 
origin, growth, and wide diffusion of Methodism, we can 
trace the evidence of the divine hand opening its way 
and directing its course. In all its past history, now 
covering a period of one hundred and forty years, when 
its movements were in accordance with the indications 
of Providence, it prospered; on the other hand, many 
of the changes in its operations, which were of human 
origin, and the outcome of expediency only, have been 
the cause of obstruction and often of painful disappoint- 
ment and loss. 

1. Inception of the Wesleyan Body.—The embodiment 
of Methodism is John Wesley; and during the fifty-one 
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years of his life which elapsed between its actual for- 
mation and the death of its founder, Mr. Wesley was 
its source and life. Born at Epworth in 1703, he en- 
tered the Charterhouse School, London, in 1714; in 1719 
he was continuing his studies, under his brother Sam- 
uel, at the Westminster School; and in 1720 he entered 
Christ Church College, Oxford. In 1725 he was ordain- 
ed deacon by Dr. John Potter, bishop of Oxford, who, 
in the advice he gave the young deacon, said, “If he 
wishes to be extensively useful, he must not spend his. 
time in contending for or against things of a disputable 
nature, but in testifying against notorious vice, and in 
promoting real, essential holiness.” Here were the 
germs of that life-work which produced Methodism. 
In 1729 John Wesley began to take pupils at Oxford, 
and some of the more serious of these united with their 
teacher in visiting the prisoners in the Castle and the 
sick poor in the city; and they commenced a systemat— 
ic course of living which soon led to their being called 
Methodists. That was the first origin of the Society so 
designated. 

Ten years elapsed. Both John and Charles Wesley 
had been out to America as missionaries in the mean- 
time. Returning to England in 1738, they were both 
introduced to Peter Bohler and other Moravian breth- 
ren, from whom they learned the way of salvation by 
faith; and themselves entering into the liberty of the 
children of God, in the month of June, 1738, were made 
so happy in their new experience that they began in 
great earnestness to preach that doctrine everywhere. 

In a remarkable manner the Spirit of God gave most 
convincing evidence of the completeiress of the change 
which had been wrought by faith in both the brothers. 
This was more distinctly and emphatically shown by 
the spiritual awakening which accompanied and follow- 
ed the preaching of John Wesley. He had to preach in 
St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, before the University. His. 
text was, “ By grace are ye saved through faith;” and 
he explained the new doctrine with a clearness, fulness, 
and force which had not been known before in that fa- 
mous seat of learning. That sermon was printed and 
widely circulated. It was followed by another on “God's. 
free grace,” in which, with equal lucidity and power, he 
set forth the doctrine “that the grace or love of God is 
free in all, and free for all.” This sermon was printed 
in a cheap form; and those sermons, repeated in vari- 
ous forms and places, “gave birth to the greatest revi- 
val of religion” the world has ever known. 

He desired, in his own mind, to retire to Oxford to 
his beloved obscurity, but Divine Providence ordered 
otherwise; and John Wesley was detained in London 
and importuned to preach these new doctrines, in vari- 
ous churches, thrice every Sunday, and on week-days 
also. One source of attraction was that he had recent- 
ly returned from America, which was considered a far 
country; and he related some of his experience in the 
course of his discourses. Multitudes flocked to hear 
him, and soon the churches were unable to hold the 
crowds which assembled. In a short time, partly be- 
cause of the large assemblies and partly owing to the 
new doctrines, he was excluded from one church, then 
from another, till at length he was shut out of all the 
churches. Not daring to be silent, after a short struggle 
between honor and conscience, he made a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and preached in the open air—first in Moorfields, 
London, then at Kennington, and in many other parts 
of England. l 

Thousands upon thousands of persons—in some in- 
stances ten thousand, in others twenty thousand, and 
even more as computed by Mr. Wesley himself, and re- 
corded by him in his Journals—attended his out-door 
services. This step was not takén in any spirit of an- 
tagonism to the Church; quite fhe contrary. During 
one month in 1739, both Jahn and Charles Wesley had 
interviews with the bishep of Gloucester, Gibson, bishop 
of London, and Potter, archbishop’ of Canterbury, to talk 
over their conduct; and with kindly results in each 
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case, Mr. Whitefield, also, had similar interviews with 
bishops respecting his preaching in the open air. It is 
plain, therefore, that the resistance these three clergy- 
men met with did not proceed from the heads of the 
Established Church, but from those of the clergy who 
were at ease in their comfortable livings, and who saw 
that their quiet enjoyment would be broken if the pro- 
ceedings of these evangelists were not stopped. Hence 
it was that many newspapers and magazines were used 
by those clergymen to slander and misrepresent the 
work of the Wesleys and Whitefield. 

‘During the summer and autumn of 1739, there were 
witnessed by thousands of persons most remarkable man- 
ifestations of divine power at many of the open-air ser- 
vices conducted by John Wesley. The preaching of 
George Whitefield and Charles Wesley, at the same pe- 
riod and to the same congregations, was quite as faith- 
ful and even more impassioned, at times, than was Jobn 
Wesley’s; but it was to the preaching of John Wesley 
only that those special manifestations were given. At 
London and at Bristol, on various occasions and at di- 
vers places, during the six months preceding the forma- 
tion of the United Societies, scures of persons were smit- 
ten down under his preaching, in the open air and in 
small meetings in rooms; such signs had never been 
before witnessed since apostolic times, Mr. Wesley 
himself wrote: “ More and more of the people were cut 
to the heart, and came to me all in tears, inquiring with 
the utmost eagerness what they must do to be saved.” 
These penitents were counted by scores and hundreds 
during the autumn of 1739; and it was the witnessing 
of the deep agony of spirit and anguish of heart that 
awakened the sympathy of two gentlemen, who attend- 
ed the preaching at Moorfields, to provide a place of 
shelter for those poor stricken ones. 

Northward of the preaching ground at Moorfields— 
only a few hundred yards, but surrounded by fields—the 
Old Gunnery, or foundry for cannon, had stood in ruins 
for more than twenty years. Mr. Wesley was pressed 
to take the premises into his own hands; but he had to 
decline them, having no funds. Mr. Ball and Mr. Wat- 
kins, two kindly disposed friends, tinding that the ten- 
ancy could be secured for £‘15, loaned that sum to Mr. 
Wesley; but, as the place was a vast heap of ruinous 
buildings, a large additional sum had to be spent to fit 
it up as a place for religious worship. The roofless 
building, with tottering walls, was first used by Mr. Wes- 
ley on Sunday evening, Nov. 11,1739. The cost of fit- 
ting up the Foundry for worship was about £800, which 
sum was paid in three years by small subscriptions from 
many friends who had shared in the blessings which 
came with the preached word. 

The exact date of the origin of Methodism is not 
known; but it was within the three weeks embraced 
within the last week in November and the first fourteen 
days of December in 1739. A large number of persons 
had been converted within six months, who had been 
joined to the Moravians. In Mr. Wesley’s works are 
found several allusions made by him to that period. 
The twe following passages convey the clearest account 
we have: “In the latter end of the vear 1739, eight or 
ten persons came to me in London, who appeared to be 
deeply coavinced of sin and earnestly groaning for re- 
demption. They desired I would spend some time with 
them in prayer and advise them how to flee from the 
wrath to come, That we might have more time for 
this great work, I appointed a day when they might all 
come together, which, from thenceforward, they did ev- 
ery Thursday, in the evening. To these, and as many 
more as desired to join with them, I gave those advices 
which I judged most needful for them; and we always 
concluded our meetings with prayer suited to their sev- 
eral necessities. This was the rise of the United Soci- 
ety; first in London, then in other places.”. The first 
meetings were class-meetings, and John Wesley was the 
leader. In another extract we find the following addi- 
tional details: “The first evening about twelve persons 
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came; the next week thirty or forty. When they were 
increased to about a hundred, I took down their names 
and places of abode, intending, as often as.it was con- 
venient, to call upon them at their homes. Thus, with- 
out any previous plan, began the Methodist Society in 
England—a company of people associated together to 
help each other to work out their own salvation.” 

Such is the account of the origin of Methodism from 
the pen of its founder, who, in a small tract which he is- 
sued shortly befure their organization, thus describes the 
character of a Methodist : 

“A Methodist is one who has the love of God shed 
abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost given anto him; 
one who loves the Lord his God with all his heart, and 
soul, and mind, and strength. He rejoices evermore, 

rays without ceasing, and in everything gives thanks. 

is heart is full of love to all mankiud, and is purified 
from envy, malice, wrath, and every unkind affection. 
His own desire, and the one design of his life, is not to 
do hie own will, but the will of Him that sent him. He 
keeps all God’s commandments, from the least to the 
greatest. He follows not the customs of the world; for 
vice does not lose its nature through its becuming fash- 
ionable. He fares not sumptnonusly every day. He can- 
not lay up treasure upon the earth; nor can he adorn 
himeelf with gold or costly apparel. He cannot join in 
any diversion that has the least tendency to vice. He 
cannot speak evil of his neighbor any more than he can 
tell a lie. He cannot utter unkind or evil words. No 
corrupt communication ever comes out of his mouth. He 
does good unto all men; unto ueighbors, strangers, friends, . 
and enemies. These are the principles and practices of 
our sect. These are the marke of a true Methodist. By 
these alone do Methodists desire to be distinguished from 
other men.” 

2. Progress of the Wesleyans during Mr. Wesley's. 
Lifetime.—For the first century of its existence the his- 
tory of Methodism was a series of providences. In a 
condensed record, which this is required to be, these 
providential openings can be very little more than in- 
dicated. 

From the time the Wesley brothers returned from 
America they were both closely connected with the 
Moravians, whose meeting-house was, and is still, in 
Fetter Lane. It is probably true that most of the ac- 
cessions made to their society during the years 1738 and 
1739 were the fruits of the labors of the two Wesleys and 
Whitefield. Even after Mr. Wesley began his own so- 
ciety, in December, 1739, he himself continued to meet 
with the Moravians; and he took with him many of 
those who adhered to him as the results of his ministry. 

As early as June, 1738, John Wesley visited the Mo- 
ravian settlement at Herrnhut, Germany, where he re- 
mained three months, conversing freely with the Breth- 
ren on their doctrines and discipline. In December of 
the same year Mr. Wesley drew up for the society in 
Fetter Lane the rules of the Band Societies—companies 
of not less than five nor more than ten—who met to- 
gether once a week for religious conversation and praver. 
A series of nine questions were prepared and used on 
each occasion as helps and instructions; and the design 
of those meetings was embodied in a series of ten propo- 
sitions and inquiries. These were the basis of the Unit- 
ed Societies which began to meet under Mr. Wesley in 
December, 1739. 

In April, 1739, John Wesley was excluded from the 
churches in Bristol, and a few months later he was also. 
excluded from the London churches. Mr. Whitefield 
and Charles Wesley were also included in the prohibi- 
tion. Mr. Whitefield commenced open-air preaching 
near Bristol, with such happy results that John Wesley 
soon saw a wide door of usefulness opened to him in 
that plan; and he readily adopted it, with such marks 
of divine approbation as had not been before witnessed. 
This led to the commencement of the system of the itin- 
erancy, and necessitated the employment of lay helpers ; 
hence lay preachers had to be engaged to watch over 
the new converts, gathered out of the world by the la- 
bors of those apostolic men. 

The earliest of these lay helpers were Joseph Hum- 
phreys, Thomas Maxfield, and John Cennick. The first- 
named is thus introduced to us by Mr. Wesley himself: 
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«“ Joseph Humphreys, the first lay preacher that assist- 
ed me in England in 1738, He was perfected in love, 
and so continued for at least twelve months. After- 
wards he turned Calvinist, joined Mr. Whitefield, and 
published an invective against me and my brother 
Charles. In a while he renounced Mr. Whitefield, 
turned Presbyterian minister, then received Episcopal 
ordination, and, finally, scoffed at inward religion”—a 
catalogue of delinquencies long enough to cause his name 
to be excluded from the true friends of Methodism. 
Thomas Maxfield was converted under Mr. Wesley’s 
preaching, at Bristol, in May, 1739. He had an excel- 
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Watch-night services began as early as April, 1742, 
The converted colliers at Kingswood tirst began them 
as a substitute for their midnight meetings held at the 
ale-house. They began at eight or nine o'clock, and 
continued until midnight. Mr. Wesley at once ap- 
@roved, and fixed them, first monthly, at the full-of the 
moon, then quarterly, and recommended them to all his 
societies. They are now held only on the last night of 
the year. 

Quarterly society tickets were first given in 1742. 
For over twenty years these were issued in three or 
four localities, each having a different design. Incon- 


lent gift fur preaching, and was very useful in keeping | venience having arisen from these varieties, the ticket 


together and instructing the young converts in London 
during Mr. Wesley’s absence. Some Churchmen raised 
a cry against Maxfield’s preaching at the Foundry, and 
they sent their complaints to Mr. Wesley in the coun- 
try, who hastened to London to silence him; but, on 
meeting his aged mother, who had heard Maxfield, she 
desired her son to hear him and judge for himself if he 
was not qualified to preach as certainly as Mr. Wesley 
‘was. That wise admonition of Mrs, Wesley led to the 
regular appointment of Thomas Maxtield early in 1740 
to preach as a lay helper at the Foundry. He contin- 
ued in office at the Foundry some twenty-three years, 
and after Mr. Wesley’s marriage joined Mrs, Wesley in 
her prejudices; and in 1763 he separated from Mr. Wes- 
ley, taking with him one hundred and seventy members. 
He gathered an independent congregation in London, 


of one district not being known or recognised in anoth- 
er, the Conference in 1765 ordered a uniform ticket to 
be issued from London, the first of which is dated Feb- 
ruary, 1766. For fifty years these tickets were only 
about an inch square—a very simple record—contain- 
ing the date, a text of Scripture, and a large capital Ro- 
man letter enclosed in a simple border, with the mem- 
ber’s name written by the preacher who gave it on the 
margin. In 1816, at the suggestion of the Rev. Jabez 
Bunting, the ticket was a little enlarged to give space 
within the border for the member’s name. In 1822, 
when Mr. Bunting was Connectional editor, he again 
altered the ticket, making it twice as large as before, 
and adding the name and origin of the society at the 
head. The design was thought by the Conference too 
fanciful, and three tickets only of that kind having been 


to whom he ministered for many years; but was recon- | issued, it next was printed with a ray border around it 


ciled to Mr. Wesley before his death, and Mr. Wesley | 


preached in his chapel in 1783. 
John Cennick joined Mr. Wesley at Bristol, and was 


in 1823, and in that form it has appeared ever since. 
The tickets were used to admit the members to love- 
feasts, society meetings, and the Lord’s supper. The 


very useful in that city and at Kingswood; but, not | addition of a few lines by the preacher at the back of 


agreeing with Mr. Wesley’s views on general redemp- 


the ticket made it a passport for a member to anv so- 


tion, he joined Mr. Whitefield, and became a useful min- | ciety of Methodists either in England or the colonies, 


ister in many parts of the United Kingdom. 

In 1740 Mr. Wesley preached against predestination, 
and Mr. Whitefield published a reply to it in 1741, in 
which he advocated unconditional election, irresistible 
grace, and final perseverance. Charles Wesley’s Hymns 
and John Wesley’s Sermons being directly opposed to 
Mr. Whitefield's doctrinal views, a separation took 
place, which continued for many years; but Providence 
brought good out of what appeared to many, at the time, 
a serious evil. 

July 23, 1740, Mr. Wesley separated from the Mora- 
vians. 

In December, 1741, several disturbances having tak- 
en place at the services held by Mr. Wesley, one of the 
leading London magistrates voluntarily waited on the 
king, George II. In a few days, Sir John Ganson called 
on Mr. Wesley on behalf of the city magistrates, and re- 
ported “that the Middlesex magistrates had received 
orders from above to do you justice whenever you ap- 
ply to us.” That spontaneous kindness checked the 
disturbances, and the London societies had peace ever 
afterwards, 

In 1742, the societies having greatly increased, and 
numbering several thousand members, they were formed 
into classes of twelve or more persons, with a properly 
qualified person to lead them. In February, at Bristol, 
the same year, the debts on buildings were mentioned, 
and offers were made to contribute a small sum weekly 
as the best way of paying the debts. Leaders were 
desired to collect what each member would give week- 
ly, and a steward was then appointed to receive these 
amounts from the leaders weekly. Class-leaders and 
stewards were thus early chosen and appointed. The 
Select Society, or Band Society, consisting of justified 
persons only, was established in 1742. Members meet- 
ing in band had on their quarterly ticket, besides the 
usual distinguishing marks, a large B. Band tickets 
have been provided in England regularly each quarter 
ever since, but they are usually given now as ordinary 
tickets. Indeed, some of the preachers do not know 
what the letter B on the ticket represents. 


Recently a proper form for the removal of members has 
been provided. 

In 1742 Mr. Wesley and John Nelson itinerated 
through parts of Yorkshire and Cornwall, establishing 
Methodism in many places. During that year the or- 
ganization of Methodism was nearly completed. 

On May 1, 1743, the rules of the society were first 
published in a small tract of eight pages, with the title 
The Nature, Design, and General Rules of the United 
Societies in London, Bristol, Newcastle-on- Tyne, etc. 
They recite briefly the origin of the societies, and then 
describe the objects and characteristics of Methodism. 
Twenty editions of that tract were issued during Mr. 
Weslevy’s lifetime. 

In 1748 sick-visitors were appointed, the leaders of 
classes furnishing the names of persons to be visited, 
and the stewards supplying pecuniary aid when needed. 

In June, 1744, the first Conference was held. Mr. 
Wesley invited six clergymen and five lay preachers 
to meet him in London, at the Foundry, and five days 
were occupied with its deliberations. The first included 
preliminary plans and a discussion on justification ; the 
second, a discussion on sanctification; the third, on the 
Church; the fourth, on discipline; and the fifth was de- 
voted to the appointment of officers and detining their 
duties. A full record of their deliberations was pre- 
served, and it shows how completely the whole scheme 
of Methodist discipline was outlined in their earliest de- 
liberations, It came almost perfect from the first de- 
liberative assembly. 

The year 1745 was memorable for the inquiry made 
in the Conference, Is Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Inde- 
pendent Church government most reasonable? The 
unrest of Mr. Wesley’s mind was deepened by corre- 
spondence with the Rev. Westley Hall, who had urged 
him to renounce the Church of England. At that time, 
Mr. Wesley believed in apostolical succession and the 
offering of an outward sacrifice by the priest. These 
dogmas were soon afterwards given up by him. On his 
journey to Bristol, in January, 1746, Mr. Wesley read 
lord King’s Inquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, 
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Unity, and Worship of the Primitive Church. As the; children. A public collection is made through all the 


result of the discussion held in the Conference of 1745, 
Mr. Wesley considered his lay helpers as deacons and 
presbyters, and himself as a scriptural bishop. Lord 
King’s book confirmed those opinions. He took time 
to consider the whole question; and at the Conference 
of 1747, in a series of nine questions and answers, he 
states plainly his acceptance and adoption of a Presby- 
terian furm of Church government. He renounced all 
his High-Church notions, and his legislation in Confer- 
ence after that date was based upon the convictions 
wrought in his mind by lord King’s work. 
tolical succession had to go. Of that, some years after- 
wards, he wrote, “I never could see it proved, and I am 


| 


societies once in the year for these schools. It was 
appointed by Mr. Wesley when the first school was 
opened, and it has been continued ever since. The col- 
lection was instituted when the salary of a preacher was 
not more than £12 a year. 

In January, 1750, a union took place between Mr. 
Whitefield and Mr. Wesley. Doctrinal differences sep- 
arated them ten years previously; but they began this 
year by preaching in each other's chapels, and so, re- 
cords Mr. Wesley, “one more stumbling-block is re- 


Even apos- | moved.” 


In 1751 the first disruption in Methodism took place. 
John Bennett, who had been a preacher for eight years, 


persuaded I never shall.” His preference for the Church | separated from Mr. Wesley, charging him with being a 


of England remained, but his practice was in accordance | pope and preaching popery. 


with the Dissenters in Church polity. Although Mr. 
Wesley did not for forty years after that period resort 
to the imposition of hands in ordination, yet the preach- 
ers he employed were solemnly set apart to the pastoral 
office; and the fact of his laying-on of hands shortly be- 
fore his death was more a matter of form than the con- 
ferring of any special grace or qualification. He found- 
ed societies or churches all over the land, and he sol- 
emnly set apart godly men as their pastors. If there 
was some inconsistency in Mr. Wesley's adhesion to the 
Church of England, and his establishing a separate 
Church in the land, it was more the result of necessity 
than design. 

In 1746 England was divided into seven circuits, for 
the better carrying-on of the itinerancy and the sys- 
tematic government of the societies. Circuit stewards 
were that year tirst appointed and quarterly meetings 
first held. At that meeting all the finances of the cir- 
cuit were reported, receipts and expenses, and those re- 
ports were carried up to the yearly Conference. 

‘In 1747 a tract society was commenced in Method- 
ism. Mr. Wesley had himself written and published a 
dozen tracts, the wide distribution of which was made a 
blessing to many people. 

The wisdom and forethought of Mr.Wesley were clear- 
lv shown in June, 1748, when he opened a large school 
on the top of Kingswood Hill, Bristol, for the education 
of the children of his preachers. That school still ex- 
asts; but nearly a quarter of a century since it was 
changed in its character to a Reformatory School, and 
a much larger and more convenient establishment was 
erected near Bath as the School for Methodist Preach- 
ers’ Children, which is known as New Kingswood. In 
1813 a second school for the same purpose was pur- 
chased and opened at Woudhouse Grove, near Leeds, 
Yorkshire. For some vears, the latter has been the 
juvenile school and New Kingswood the finishing 
school, and it has taken high rank among the first-class 
classical and mathematical schools in England. There 
is a scheme under consideration for the union of these 
schools, or for some enlargement which will admit of 
the larger number of preachers’ sons, owing to the 
greatly increased number of Methodist preachers. ‘These 
schools have each a history full of interest, at least to 
Methodists; but no friendly hand has yet undertaken to 
be the chronicler of their instructive records. From 
those schools have gone furth youths who have risen to 
the highest positions in law, theology, and medicine; 
while in commercial life Methodist preachers’ sons take 
rank with the best in the land. In the present years 
(1880-81), the son of an Irish Methodist preacher is the 
lord mayor of London, he having been also sheriff of 
London and Middlesex. Among the senators in the 
House of Commons are sons of Methodist preachers, 
who are distinguished as accomplished speakers and 
able legislators. No less than ten sons of Methodist 
preachers have been presidents of the Methodist Con- 
ference. While much of this distinction is doubtless 
due to natural genius and persevering effort, yet these 
owe their inception, growth, and success largely to the 
excellent training obtained in the schools for preachers’ 
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During the same year, 
James Wheatley, another preacher, was expelled by the 
united voice of both Juhn and Charles Wesley. Both 
these men for a time created prejudice against the Wes- 
leys, but the societies soon recovered their lost ground. 

The Conference of 1752 agreed that the preachers 
should receive a stipend of £12 per annum to provide 
themselves with necessaries. Previously no money sal- 
ary was given, the stewards supplying the preachers 
with what they wanted. In the vear 1800 the finances 
had improved sufficiently to allow the preachers £4 each 
quarter. Ten years later that amount was doubled in 
some circuits, and by the end of the first hundred years 
(1839) most of the preachers received £1 per week or 
more, besides a residence rent-free. In 1880 single 
young preachers receive as a minimum salary £80 4 
year, while some of the leading ministers receive a tota] 
annual salary which ranges from £250 to £350 from 
their circuits. Many excellent preachers left Mr. Wes- 
ley during his lifetime because no provision could be 
made for their wives and children, or for men worn out 
in the service.. 

In August, 1755, Mr. Wesley held the first covenant 
service in London. The form of service used is that 
written by that eminently holy Puritan Richard Al- 
leine. The sacrament of the Lord’s supper formed the 
closing part of the service. It has for many years been 
the custom to hold the covenant service in the after- 
noon, or during some part, of the first Sunday in each 
year, in all societies belonging to English Methodism. 
Tt has usually been a solemn but very interesting and 
profitable service. 

The Conference of 1756 ordered a collection to be 
made yearly in all the societies, which for a century 
was known as the yearly collection, to assist in paying 
chapel debts, to help poor circuits, to pay the preachers’ 
small salary, to encourage the opening of new preach- 
ing stations, and to pay legal costs when Methodists 
had to defend their rights against men who interfered 
with them. The debts on chapels in 1756 were £4000, 
and in 1812 they reached £100,000. Regulations made 
during the last quarter of a century provide against 
any such accumulations of debt. The yearly collection 
is made in the society classes among members only, and 
in 1880 it realized more than £8000. The General 
Fund, as first originated, has changed its name inte 
Contingent Fund, or Home Mission and Contingent 
Fund. The several objects at first to be assisted by the 
fund have now each a separate collection for their sup- 

ort, 

ý On several occasions evil-disposed persons had spoken 
against the moral character of some of the preachers. 
Mr. Wesley, hearing of these complaints, caused each 
preacher to be examined at the Conference of 1759, and 
such examination has been continued at each successive 
Conference. The punishments for offenders are a re- 
buke from the president before the whole Conference, 
being put back on trial, suspension for a year, or expul- 
sion. One result of the first examination of character 
was a great revival of religion, which spread over most 
parts of England and into Ireland. 

In 1762 Thomas Maxfield and George Bell scparated 
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from Mr. Wesley, and took with them a large number 
of members in the London society, ‘This led Mr. Wes- 
ley, in 1763, to -devise a plan fur the union of all the so- 
cieties in England, and to establish a Connectional prin- 
ciple which should be a bond of union and mutual help. 
The duties of assistants and helpers were defined, and 
the twelve rules of a helper written and published. The 
same year the preachers received instructions to sell the 
books issued frum the book-room, and the first preach- 
er in each circuit has acted as Connectional bookseller 
ever since. 

The Conference of 1763 observing that some of the 
preachers were almost worn out and unable to itinerate, 
it was recommended that a fund be established to re- 
lieve the urgent needs of such as were obliged to rest. 
Each travelling preacher was desired to contribute ten 
shillings yearly to that fund. For forty years the pro- 
vision thus made was utterly inadequate for the pur- 
pose designed. In 1807 the Conference reported that 
the fund was not sufficient to provide the superannu- 
ated preachers and their widows with even the neces- 
saries of life. Dr. Adam Clarke drew up a plan that 
year for increasing the fund. Subsequent conferences 
improved upon that plan, and for a time it was known 
as the Supernumerary Preachers and Preachers’ Wid- 
ows’ Fund, then it was named the Auxiliary Fund, and 
in 1838 it was further improved and called the New 
Auxiliary Fund. The preachers contribute liberally to 
it, and a collection is made once a year in all-the classes, 
so that the fund now yields a sum which enables each 
preacher and widow to receive from it a yearly sum 
that fully meets all the necessaries of life and places 
each above want. The Rey. John Rattenbury devoted 
the last years of his valuable life to perfecting the re- 
sources and administration of that fund. In 1793 the 
Conference resolved that a preacher unable longer to 
itinerate should become a supernumerary, and at the 
end of four years he should be superannuated. Rules 
were afterwards made for permitting some supernumer- 
aries to enter into business. in which case their names 
were removed from the list of preachers belonging to 
the Conference. In this way the Rev. Thomas Rankin, 
who presided over the first Methodist Conference held 
in America, having entered into business, had to suffer 
the removal of his name from the Conference roll, and 
his death was not recorded in the Minutes when he 
died. 

At the Conference of 1765 it was resolved to issue 
from London one uniform society ticket of membership 
for all the societies. The first ticket so issued is dated 
February, 1766. ‘The tickets have been printed and 
sent out by the book-room ever siuce. At the same 
Conference it was recommended that in speaking to 
and of the members of society the words * brother” and 
“sister” should be uniformly used as far as practicable. 
Those terms are still used by the older preachers and 
members., 

The Conference of 1767 made a regulation that the 
same preacher shall not be sent above one year, never 
above two years, to the same circuit. The time has 
since been extended to three years. Once, by special 
request of the Bible Society, Dr. Adam Clarke was ap- 
pointed a fourth year to the same circuit. Preachers 
who have ‘ceased to itinerate, that they may occupy 
official positions in the Connection, are appointed by 
the Conference to the duties for a period of six years, 
which may be renewed at the discretion of the Confer- 
ence. There are about eighty preachers located in of- 
fice. 

The question was agitated in 1768, Are the Meth- 
odists Churchmen or Dissenters? To this Mr. Wes- 
ley replied, “ We are neither the one nor the other, but 
irregulars.” A century later the same question was 
often asked, and answered in the same way. ‘The po- 
sition Methodism is now ‘taking in the religious world 
it one which is securing for it the character of a Church, 
independent of all others, complete in its organization, 
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and fast assuming a dominant place among the churches 
of Christendom. 

In 1769 the Conference expressed its joy at hearing 
of the establishment of Methodism in America, and sent 
two of its preachers, Richard Boardman and Josepb 
Pilmoor, to adjust the new society, and to convey to 
them a substantial proof of its sympathy. 

The Conference of 1770 was a very memorable one 
in Methodism. To raise a defence against Antinomi- 
anism, Mr. Wesley published a series of eight proposi- 
tions respecting doctrine. These aroused a fierce con- 
troversy, Lady Huntingdon, Rev. Walter Shirley, and 
others using their most vigorous efforts against Mr. 
Wesley. Convinced that Mr. Wesley was right, all his 
preachers defended the propositions, and the Rev. John 
Fletcher wrote and published his Checks to Antinomtan- 
ism, a masterly work, in defence of the Arminian doc- 
trines of the Methodists. 

The Rev. George Whitefield died in America in the 
September of 1770, and Mr. Wesley preached his funeral 
sermon in both Mr. Whitefield’s tabernacles in London. 

The year 1777 was memorable in Methodism as that 
in which the foundation of City Road Chapel was laid 
in London. 

On Jan. 1, 1778, Mr. Wesley issued the first number 
of the Arminian Maguztne, a work in defence of gen- 
eral redemption. It has appeared monthly without any 
interruption for one hundred and three years, and is 
nearly the oldest serial magazine in England. Its price 
for thirty-two years was sixpence each issue; in Janu- 
ary, 1811, the price was raised to one shilling monthly, 
and so continued till it had completed a century of 
years, when the price was again reduced to sixpence. 
Soon after Mr. Wesley’s death the title was changed tc 
Methodist Magazine, and in 1822 the Rev. Jabez Bun- 
ting, as editor, changed it again to Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine, which it still retains. When there were but 
few magazines in England, its highest circulation was 
about twenty-six thousand monthly ; in 1880 the circu- - 
lation was only eleven thousand, but it has many rivals. 
It has been a source of much revenue to Methodism, 
and an able and powerful defender of its doctrines, 
agencies, and experience. Its pages are richly stored 
with valuable history, and instructive and precious bi- 
ography. 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas Coke, an ordained clergyman 
who had joined Mr. Wesley in 1777, was sent by him to 
preside at the Irish Conference in 1782, and for nearly 
thirty years continued to preside over their delibera- 
tions, his visits to that country being, on the whole, a 
great blessing to the people. In 1784 Dr. Coke trav- 
elled over England to examine the trust-deeds of the 
chapels, and to get them settled on the Conference plan. 

The last day of February, 1784, was a memorable one 
in the history of Methodism. To perpetuate the sys- 
tem of Methodism as it had been formulated by the ex- 
perience of forty-three years, Mr. Wesley had drawn up 
a deed of declaration, which was enrolled in the Court 
of Chancery, by which one hundred ministers are to 
form the Annual Conference of Methodism, and the sur- 
vivors are to fill up all vacancies once a year. The 
deed limits the sittings of the Conference to not less 
than five, nor more than twenty-one, days, and by that 
deed Methodism may be perpetuated till the end of 
time.: Several preachers whose names were not includ- 
ed in the first selected hundred took offence and left the 
Connection, among whom were John Hampson, senior 
and junior, and Joseph Pilmoor, who went to America 
and did useful work in the Church. 

The Conference of 1784 fixed the time for a preacher 
to remain on trial at four vears; it had been less. Soon 
after the Conference Mr. Wesley ordained Dr. Coke, and 
sent him out to America to be joint superintendent over 
the Methodist brethren in that country with Francis 
Asbury. He also wrote and sent an important letter to 
the American societies, dated Bristol, Sept. 10, 1784, in 
which he embodied what to him seemed sufficient in- 
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structions fer the establishment and perpetuation of a | after Mr. Wesley’s death, and more liberty was given to 


Methodist Church, and he sent them also an abridged 
liturgy for their use. 

Sunday-schools were systematically commenced by 
the Methodists about the vear 1784. Mr. Wesley him- 
self had conducted a Sunday-school in Georgia, America, 
as early as 1736. In 1769 Hannah Ball, a Sung Meth- 
odist lady, conducted a Sunday-school ten years before 
Mr. Raikes began the work in Gloucester. Mr. Wesley 
early approved of the system, and one of the earliest 
letters written by Robert Raikes was published in the 
Arminian Magazine for January, 1785. That led the 
way to their general adoption by the Methodists. In 
1812 the number of scholars in Methodist Sunday- 
schools was about 60,000; in 1880 the number was 
787,143, with 119,911 teachers, in England, and a union 
was established for the Connection. 

The action taken by Mr. Wesley in 1784 in ordaining 
Dr. Coke as superintendent or bishop to officiate in 
America, and ordaining Richard Whatcoat and Thom- 
as Vascy to act as elders or deacons, was repeated in 
the following year, 1785, when he ordained John Paw- 
son, Thomas Hanby, and Joseph Taylor to administer 
the sacraments in Scotland. In 1786 he ordained Joshua 
Keighley, Charles Atmore, William Warrener, and Will- 
iam Hammett; the two latter were for mission stations 
abroad. In 1787 Duncan McAllum, Alexander Suter, 
and Jonathan Crowther were ordained by him, and in 
1788 John Barber and Joseph Cownley were ordained 
elders, and Alexander Mather a superintendent. In 
1789 Henry Moore and Thomas Rankin were ordained 


to have special charge of the London, Bath, and Bristol | 


societies, and to administer the sacraments. Mr. Moore's 
parchment of orders was long in the possession of the 
writer. Mr. Rankin, five years previously, had con- 
vened and presided over the first Conference of Meth- 
odist preachers in America. These acts of ordination 
were strongly opposed by Charles Wesley, but such a 
proceeding on the part of John Wesley was justified by 
the surrounding circumstances of the time. It was one 
of those pacificatory measures which prevented what 
threatened to be a separation and loss of members, 
The conferences after Mr. Wesley’s death did not recog- 
nise the “orders” thus given as conferring any superi- 
rity of position to the preachers thus ordained, except- 
ang that some of them were permitted to administer the 
Lord’s supper before other preachers could do so. Mr. 
Moore maintained his supposed rights to the end of his 
days, but the Conference did not regard them. The 
‘Conterence began to ordain preachers by the imposition 
of hands in 1836, but Mr. Moore was not invited to take 
part in the ceremonial. ‘The three ministers who first 
laid hands on the heads of young men received into full 
connection in 1836 were Jabez Bunting, president of 
the Conference; Richard Reece, ex-president ; and Rob- 
ert Newton, secretary of the Conference. Ordination 
in this way has been continued at every subsequent 
‘Conference, the officiating ministers being the president 
and secretary of Conference, the ex - presidents, some 
chairmen of districts, and occasionally the father, if a 
minister, who has a son to be ordained. The president, 
in giving a copy of the Bible to each, says, in substance, 
« Take thou authority to preach the word and adminis- 
ter the sacraments.” This takes place not till after four 
years’ satisfactory probation, and a thorough examina- 
tion. 

During the life of Mr. Wesley, preaching by the 
Methodists was held at five and nine in the morning, 
tive in the afternoon, and eight in the evening, so as 
not to prevent any from. attending service at Church. 
The Conference of 1786 gave consent to hold Methodist 
services in church hours when the minister was a 
wicked man or preached Arian doctrines, or when the 
churches could not contain half the people, or when 
the church was three miles distant. In such cases the 
preacher was directed to read the Psalms, Lessons, and 
part of the Church Prayers. All this was changed soon 


the preachers. 

March 29, 1788, was a memorable day in the history 
of Methodism; Charles Wesley, the poet, entered into 
rest. He had no disease; “the weary wheels of life 
stood still.” He was born in December, 1707, conse- 
quently was aged eighty years and three months. . He 
wrote fully six thousand five hundred hymns and poet- 
ical pieces, but left his widow in such moderate circum- 
stances with her three children that William Wilber- 
force, the Christian philanthropist, sent her yearly the 
sum of £60 as a gratitude-offering for the soul-com- 
fort he had derived from her husband’s hymns and 
sermons, and this was continued till her death, in De- 
cember, 1822, at the age of ninety-six years. The death 
of Charles Wesley was more deeply felt by the founder 
of Methodism than any other event in the history of 
the Connection. 

At the Conference following the death of his brother, 
Mr. Wesley took a review of the fifty years that had 
passed since his conversion, which event he considered 
to be the real beginning of Methodism. The sum of a 
long conversation was that the Methodists, in the course 
of fifty years, had neither premeditatedly nor willingly 
varied from the Church in one article, either of doctrine 
or discipline. That out of necessity, not choice, they 
had slowly varied in some points of discipline, by 
preaching out-of-doors, using extemporary prayer, em- 
ploying lay preachers, forming societies, and holding 
annual conferences. These were all commenced as 
Providence opened the way. 

The Conference of 1790 was the last presided over 
by Mr. Wesley. As if premonitory of his death, two 
committees were appointed, one to manage the mission 
newly established in the West Indies, and one to super- 
intend the erection of chapels both in England and Ire- 
land. A plan of the order of business in conducting the 
Conference was drawn up and published in the Minutes. 

3. History of the Wesleyan Body since Mr. Wesley’s 
Decease.—The death of John Wesley, in March, 1791, 
was a blow so heavy when it occurred that it produced 
a feeling of awe and submission among the preachers, 
which prevented the introduction of various reforms for 
several years which had been contemplated and were 
required. During the whole year the Arminian Mag- 
azine scarcely named Mr. Wesley; more important du- 
ties devolving on both preachers and officers of the Con- 
nection. It was resolved to elect a president from the 
senior preachers at each Conference, and in other re- 
spects to carry on the Connection on the plan previous- 
ly observed. England was divided into districts, and 
chairmen appointed to superintend them. The num- 
ber of districts were, England, nineteen; Scotland, two; 
Treland, six. By this plan the best possible arrange- 
ment was made for giving to the societies that careful 
oversight which they had previously received from Mr. 
Wesley himself. Each district was required to meet 
its own expenses, 

A spirit of restlessness soon appeared among some,of 
the societies after Mr. Wesley’s death. William Ham- 
meth, whom Mr. Wesley had ordained to labor in the 
West Indies, went to America in 1792 in search of 
health, He made a division in the society at Charles- 
town, appealed to the English Conference, and the re- 
sult was his exclusion from the ministry. In England, 
one at least of Mr. Wesley’s ordained preachers assumed 
the title of reverend, wore a gown in the pulpit, and ad- 
ministered the Lord’s supper without the consent of the 
Conference. During the three years following, much 
unrest was manifested in many parts of England by the 
people asking to have the Lord’s supper administered 
by their own preachers instead of having to go to 
Church for the purpose. 

In 1794 the trustees of some Methodist chapels, es- 
pecially in Bristol, refused to allow any preacher to 
officiate in their chapel who had not previously been 
approved by them for that purpose. The dispute at 
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Bristol ran so high as to threaten a division of the | reported at the annual meeting that year in.support of 


whole Connection. 

In 1795 the dispute with the Bristol trustees, and the 
question of the preachers administering the Lord’s sup- 
per to the societies, had created so much patnful un- 
rest that, to save a disruption, a plan of pacitication was 
drawn up by nine preachers, which, when approved by 
the Conference, was submitted to the discontented trus- 
tees, and when accepted by them was sent to the socie- 
ties, and was the means of averting for that year any 
division. The plan included nine points concerning 
public worship, and nine points concerning discipline. 
The concessions consisted mainly of authorizing the 
continuance of sacramental services by the preachers 
where they had been practiced without the consent of 
the Conference. Preachers and officers who spoke for 
or against the introduction of the Lord’s supper were to 
be subject to trial and penalties. That clause was re- 
sisted so determinedly by a few preachers and by very 
many members, both in public addresses and by the 
wide distribution of pamphlets, chiefly written by Mr. 
Alexander Kilham, one of the preachers, that at the 
Conference of 1796 the first business done was the trial, 
and finally the expulsion from the ministry, of Mr. Kil- 
ham. Those who had the direction of the affairs of the 
Connection acted with determination in this matter, 
but many of the junior preachers and several thousand 
members considered that decision unjust, unwise, and 
impolitic. 

The year between the expulsion of Mr. Kilham and 
the Conference of 1797 was passed by him in visiting 
the societies in various parts of England, to ascertain 
their views respecting the action of the Conference in 
his case. The result was the formation, in the summer 
of 1797, of a new Methodist Connection, which included 
at least three preachers from the old body and about 
five thousand members. That was the first division of 
the Methodist people after Mr. Wesley’s death, and in 
thirty years it was followed by three others, all which 
might have been averted by the exercise of more Chris- 
tian forbearance and the concession of points of disci- 
pline deemed “ non-essentials,” which have iy later years 
been nearly all conceded by the Methodist Conference. 
The New Connection Methodists ought to be now 
united with the parent society, from which they should 
not have been separated. The three preachers who sep- 
arated themselves from the Conference on that occasion 
were William Thom, Stephen Eversfield, and Alexander 
Cummin, all of whom assisted in forming the New Con- 
nection; The Conference of 1797 issued a pastoral ad- 
dress to the societies, to allay as much as possible the 
spirit of unrest which so widely prevailed. Four over 
sixty years a pastoral address has been annually issued 
by the Conference, commencing with the year 1819. 

The foreign missions of Methodism were considered 
and recognised by the Conference of 1798. Those 
missions were commenced by Dr. Coke in 1786, and 
were entirely under his direction and management till 
1791, when the Conference appointed a committee of 
nine of the brethren to assist him in examining candi- 
dates for foreign service, and also the accounts and let- 
ters relating to the missions. The Conference of 1793 
appointed the first general collection to be made through- 
out the Connection in support of the missions. The 
second collection was made in 1796, and it has been con- 
tinued yearly ever since. These missions were under 
the control and management of Dr. Coke, with the aid, 
though little more than nominal, of a committee, un- 
til the year 1813, when he arranged with the Confer- 
ence for his journey to India. The doctor closed his 
earthly pilgrimage while crossing the Indian Ocean, 
and in the following year the Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety was originated at Leeds, since which time it has be- 
come one of the most useful and important missionary 
organizations in the world, with nearly five hundred 
ministers and one hundred thousand members in society 
at the Conference of 1880; the voluntary contributions 


the foreign missions being £165,498, while the expen- 
diture of the year was £190,686. 

A Committee of Privileges was appointed bv the 
Conference of 1803, which then consisted of ten of the 
principal preachers and laymen in Methodism. Its ori- 
gin dates frdħ the threatened invasion of England by 
Bonaparte in 1802, when an act was passed in Parlia- 
ment to raise a regular corps of militia. This included 
some Methodists; and a clause was introduced to ex- 
empt the Methodists from drill on the Sabbath. The 
Committee of Privileges was at first intended to act in 
defence of those rights. Its scope and numbers were 
enlarged in 1811, when the committee was appointed to- 
have the direction of any lawsuit which in any way re- 
lated to the Methodist Connection. Circuit collections 
were ordered to be made to meet the outlay which 
might occur in consequence of such legal proceedings. 
In 1853 the committee was established on a broader 
and more permanent basis, so as to include any legal 
contingency which might arise. It is now divided into 
two parts, one for guarding our privileges, the other for 
cases of exigency. 

The Conference of 1804 resolved that any itinerant 
preacher who carried on any trade should, on proof 
thereof, be excluded from the “Itinerant Plan,” and for- 
feit his connection with the ministry. This regulation 
excluded from the ministry the Rev. Thomas Rankin, 
one of the most respected and most prominent of Mr. 
Wesley’s preachers, who, seeing that the allowance made 
to supernumerary preachers was wholly inadequate to 
their support, preferred to enter into business and be- 
come a coal-merchant rather than impoverish a fund 
already overtaxed. That act excluded him from the 
ministry, and at his death he had no record in the AMin- 
utes of Conference. An interesting memoir of him was 
printed in the Methodist Magazine. 

A series of nine new minutes were agreed to by the 
Conference of 1807, the fifth of which was to the effect 
that camp-meetings may be allowable in America, but 
they are highly improper in England; and the Con- 
ference disclaimed all connection with them. Some of 
the earnest Methodists in Staffordshire were of opinion 
that if camp-meetings were good for America, they 
were equally good for England; accordingly, at Mow 
Coss, in that county, camp-meetings were held; and 
for taking part in them William Clowes, Hugh Bourne, 
and other Methodists were deemed unworthy of mem- 
bership; and on being excluded, several of them united 
in forming the Primitive Methodist Connection in 1810. 
which has since become the most prosperous and most 
numerous offshoot from the parent society. Its mem- 
bers in 1880 numbered 190,800. 

The first Methodist missionary was sent to Africa in 
the year 1811. Some Methodists had settled in the 
colony of Sierra Leone about the year 1792. Early in 
this century a colored man, named Mingo Jordan, 
preached to the people, gathered a society, and wrote to 
Dr. Coke and Dr. Adam Clarke, asking for help. The 
Conference of 1811 sent out George Warren as the first 
missionary to that colony. 

Some Methodists, having made their way to the col- 
ony of Australia, formed a class, and found in one of 
the penal convicts who had become converted the first 
Methodist preacher in that vast country. The Con- 
ference of 1812 sent out Samuel Leigh, who laid in Aus- 
tralia, broad and deep, the foundations of a great Meth- 
odist Church, which numbered in 1880 fully 69.000 
members. 

In 1813 Dr. Coke started with a small band of mis- 
sionaries to found the Methodist Church in India; and 
although it has been of slow growth, its branches are 
rapidly stretching over the continent of India. The 
work assumed wider proportions, and found many new 
fields after the Missionary Society was fully organized 
in 1813-14; since which time the agents of the society 
have found their way to nearly every country unde: 
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heaven; and, aided by the American Episcopal Church 
and the Church South, Methodism is establishing itself 
in every land. 

In October, 1815, what is now known as the Bible 
Christian Society was founded at Lake, near Shebbear, 
Devonshire, by William O’Bryan. He had been a very 
zealous Methodist local preacher; had visited many 
places in that country where the Gospel was not preach- 
ed, and gathered the people together for religious wor- 
ship. For doing just what Mr. Wesley had done sev- 
enty years before, an injudicious Methodist preacher 
expelled Mr. O’Bryan from their community; and he, 
not feeling at liberty to discontinue his evangelistic 
work, gathered some of his converts into a small society 
in Devonshire; and in one year their members num- 
bered more than 500. In the year 1880 their member- 
ship in England was 21,292; in addition to those in 
Canada, 7254; and Australia, 3605. Mr. O'Bryan died 
in America a few years ago at an advanced age. Their 
membership is largely confined to the west of England, 
where the society originated. 

In 1818, what is known as the Children’s Fund was 
instituted. Previously to that date, each preacher hav- 
ing a family was allowed £6 per annum for each child, 
which sum was found to be inadequate. New arrange- 
ments were made in 1818 for raising more money, 
and for the better management of the fund. The al- 
lowance has been £7 for each child for half a century ; 
but some circuits, by a special effort, make up the sum 
to £10. 

In 1819 important improvements were made in the 
system of finance, and the Conference resolved that in 
future a financial district meeting should be held in the 
early part of the month of September in every district, 
at which all the preachers and stewards who could were 
to be present, to make whatever financial arrangements 
were required for each circuit in the district, for one 
year prospectively. 

One of the most important acts done at any Meth- 
odist Conference was the passing of what have since 
been known as the Liverpool Minutes of 1820—a series 
of thirty-one resolutions, the design and purpose of 
which was “the increase of spiritual religion among 
our societies and congregations, and the extension of 
the work of God.” The reading of those resolutions to 
the society at any time since has usually been fullowed 
by renewed spiritual activity and success. 

The year 1820 was memorable also for the resolution 
then passed to secure every four years an exchange 
of delegates between the English and the American 
Methodist Churches. The first delegate from America 
was John Emory, who was presented to the Conference 
at Liverpool in July, 1820; and who, in his address 
sketching the progress of Methodism in his own coun- 
try, said, “The two bodies would yet compass the 
world, and shake hands at the Pacific.” That proph- 
ecy has been realized. Emory was a thin spare man 
of about thirty-five, but his presence and words made 
a deep impression on the Conference. He was the guest 
of Dr. Adam Clarke at Millbrook, who was then work- 
ing hard at his Commentury. ‘The first delegates from 
the British Conference to America were Richard Reece 
and John Hannah, who attended the General Confer- 
ence held at Baltimore in 1824, where they met bish- 
ops McKendree, George, and Roberts, and one hundred 
and twenty-nine delegates, . 

The missions to the Shetland Islands were com- 
menced by Dr. Adam Clarke in 1822, who found the 
chief means for their support for ten years, when he 
ceased from his labors. They now (1880) number more 
than twelve hundred members. 

What is known as the Leeds organ dispute arose from 
the introduction of an organ into Brunswick Wesleyan 
Chapel in 1828 against the wishes of a large majority 
of the leaders and other officers of the society. The re- 
sult was that more than one thousand members left Meth- 
odism, and formed the Society of Wesleyan Protestant 
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Methodists. They existed as a useful, laborious Church 
for about eight years, when they united with a much 
larger secession from the old body. 

Iu the Conference of 1834, the question of commenc- 
ing au institution for the education and training of 
young ministers was considered and decided upon. 
Among the advocates for the measure were Messrs. 
Reece, Bunting, Newton, Subcliffe, Gaulter, Scott, Les- 
sey, and one hundred and fifty other preachers. Against 
the proposal were James Wood, Dr. Samuel Warren, 
James Bromley, Henry Moore, and about thirty old 
preachers; one hundred other preachers remained neu- 
tral. Dr. Warren took the lead in the opposition ; wrote 
and published a pamphlet against the proposal, which 
was considered by those friendly to the project to be such 
a misrepresentation of the facts as to bring the doctor to 
trial before a special district meeting. Dr. Warren was 
the superintendent preacher of the Manchester first cir- 
cuit. The circuit defended their minister; the special 
district meeting tried, and suspended him from office as 
a preacher. An appeal was made to the Court of Chan- 
cery, when the vice-chancellor, Shadwell, declared 
against Dr. Warren; in consequence of which, at the 
Sheffield Conference of 1835, Dr. Warren was expelled 
from the Conference and the Connection. Having many 
friends and followers who sympathized with him, they 
left the Connection, and formed the Wesleyan Method- 
ist Association, which, ten years afterwards, numbered 
21,176 members. In 1857 they were united with the 
Reform Methodists of 1849-50. 

The resolution of the Conference of 1834 to found a 
theological institution was carried into effect by the 
Conference of 1835-36. A committee was formed to 
complete the proposed scheme. An old Congregational 
building, known as the Hoxton Academy, was rented, 
and used with advantage for several years. In 1839, 
Abney House, in Stoke Newington, long the residence 
of Sir Thomas Abney and of Dr. Isaac Watts, was taken 
as a branch establishment; and both were used to their 
fullest capacity until the year 1841-42, when the hand- 
some college at Richmond was completed; and about 
the same time the commodious institution of Didsbury, 
near Manchester, was also ready for occupation, when 
both were tenanted by the removal of the students from 
the two London buildings. Since then another college 
for the same purpose has been built at Headingly, near 
Leeds, and occupied fully; and a fourth college is now 
in course of erection at Handsworth, near Birmingham, 
which is to be opened in 1881. 

The centenary of Methodism was celebrated in all 
parts of the world during the year 1839. The Confer- 
ence of 1837 appointed a committee of ministers and 
laymen to prepare a report of the best way of observing 
the occasion. The report was presented to and accept- 
ed by the Conference of 1838, and a great Connectional 
representative meeting was gathered in Oldham Street 
Chapel, Manchester, Nov. 7, 1838, comprising two hun- 
dred and fifty preachers and laymen, and was the most 
imposing assembly of Methodists which had ever been 
held. Its deliberations were continued for three days. 
To commemorate its proceedings a large picture was 
painted, engraved, and published by Mr. Agnew, in 
which were included one hundred and four portraits, 
It is generally known as “The Centenary Picture.” 
Thomas Jackson presided. It surpassed all previous 
meetings for Christian feeling and pious beneficence. 
A Thanksgiving Fund was recommended as an ac- 
knowledgment for the great mercies of the past, and 
£80,000 was at first fixed upon as the limit expected 
from it. No less than £10,000 was promised at the 
meeting held in the City Road Chapel, London. Ire- 
land generously promised £14,500; and by the opening of 
the centenary year the promises had reached £102,000; 
by March they were £150,000; and by the time the 
celebration was to be observed throughout the Connec- 
tion—namely, Friday, Oct.25—the promises had reached 
£200,000. Before the fund was closed, it amounted to 
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£216,000. The objects to be benefited by the fund were : 
the erection of two Theological Institutions; the pur- 
chase of a Centenary Hall and Mission-house in Lon- 
don; the relief of distressed chapels; the better sup- 
port of worn-out preachers and their widows; the build- 
ing of a Centenary Chapel in Dublin; and to make pro- 
vision for promoting day-school education. The Cen- 
tenary Conference, 1839, reported an increase of mem- 
bership of over 16,000, and 118 candidates for the min- 
istry. The year after the death of Mr. Wesley, i. e. in 
1792, the Methodist family numbered 550 itinerant 
preachers and 140,000 members in Great Britain and 
America: in 1839 these figures were raised to 5200 itin- 
erant preachers and 1,171,000 members in society. In 
1880 the total number of itinerant ministers through- 
out the Methodist world was 31,467; the total of min- 
isters and members, 4,707,472. This record may be 
very appropriately closed with the memorable words 
of the dying Wesley—“ What hath God wrought !” 

In 1841 the Centenary grant of £2500 for educational 
purposes was made available for the founding of a train- 
ing institution for elementary teachers and the estab- 
lishment of primary schools throughout the Connec- 
tion. The necessary funds for developing the work 
came in slowly. The Normal Training Institution and 
practicing schools in Westminster were opened in 1848. 
In 1857 there were 434 day-schools connected with Meth- 
odism, in which 52,630 scholars were taught. Ten years 
later there were 640 schools and 100,000 scholars. In 
1880 there existed 851 schools and no Jess than 179,900 
scholars. An additional training institution has also 
been established at Shortlands, Battersea, for females. 
The first principal of the Westminster institution was 
the Rev. John Scott, and the present principal is the 
Rev. Dr. Rigg. The principal at Shortlands is the Rev. 
G. W. Olver, A.B. 

The disruption which took place at the Manchester 
Conference of 1849 was the most sad and painful event 
that ever occurred in Methodism. A growing feeling 
of discontent had for some years been manifested by 
some of the preachers at what was considered by them 
a policy of dictation by some of the senior preachers, 
more especially by Dr. Bunting; and certain fly-sheets 
were printed and circulated throughout the Connection, 
in which the causes of complaint and dissatisfaction 
were embodied. The fly-sheets were anonymous. 
About the same time there was published a volume 
entitled Centenury Sketches of One Hundred of the 
Prominent Ministers of the Connection. That also was 
anonymous. The Conference of 1849 resolved to ascer- 
tain, by a system of rigid questioning, who among the 
preachers were the authors of the said publications. 
Several of the preachers refused to answer the question, 
Are vou the author of the fly-sheets? Suspicion was 
mainly fixed on the Rev. James Everett, one of the 
senior preachers. He most resolutely declined to an- 
swer to the question of authorship of the delinquent 
publications, and he was excluded from the Connection 
for contamacy. The Rev. Samuel Dunn, another min- 
ister of about thirty years’ standing, had commenced in 
1849 a new monthly magazine, with the title of The 
Wesley Banner. He had not complied with an obsolete 
Methodist Conference rule which requires every preach- 
er to publish works only through the book-room. The 
question of the authorship of the flv-sheets was put to 
him, and also the question whether he would discon- 
tinue The Wesley Bunner. For refusing to answer those 
questions, he also was excluded from the Connection. 
The Rev. William Griffith, Jr., also refused to answer 
the question of authorship of the fly-sheets, and he also 
declined to promise that he would not report the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference to a Wesleyan newspaper. 
For those offences he also was excluded. To those three 
ministers were afterwards added the Rev. James Burn- 
ley, the Rev. Thomas Rowland, and others. One result 
of those proceedings was that within two or three vears 
more than 120,000 members of society had left the Con- 
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nection, and had formed a new one under the designa- 
tion of Wesleyan Reformers. During the same time 
the funds of the Connection had suffered so severely 
that the arrears three or four years afterwards amount- 
ed to about £100,000. The total membership of Eng- 
lish Methodism in 1850 was reported at 358,277. It 
was not until twentv-five years afterwards that the 
membership again reached those figures, so that it re- 
quired the labors of over one thousand paid ministers to 
recover the ground lost by those expulsions. Such a 
painful and costly experiment as was that of the Con- 
ference of 1849 is not likely to be ever again repeated. 
The Weslevan Reformers had a separate existence until 
the vear 1857, when they united with those who sepa- 
rated in the Warrenite division of 1835, and formed to- 
gether the United Methodist Free Churches, having a 
membership in 1880 of 79,477. A few societies, which 
refused to amalgamate, form the Weslevan Reform 
Union, with a membership of 7728. Two of the origi- 
nally expelled ministers in 1849—Mr. Dunn and Mr. 
Griffith—still survive, enjoying a contented and happy 
old age. Thousands of members were altogether lost 
to Methodism and to the Christian Church in conse- 
quence of that disruption. The Reformers have uni- 
formly laid the chief blame of the expulsions to the 
Rev. Dr. Bunting, but other prominent preachers were 
equally concerned in the business, One of the difficul- 
ties arising from the disruption was owing to so many 
trustees of chapels being severed from the society, and, 
further, the withdrawal of so large a sum of money from 
Connectional objects. To meet that emergency, the 
Conference of 1854 inaugurated what is now known as 
the Connectional Relief and Extension Fund. One 
hundred thousand pounds was promised to that fund in 
1854, and the money was to be appropriated as loans to 
trustees of such chapels as were in difficulties, as gifts 
and loans to improve Church property, and to aid in 
the erection of new Methodist churches. The fund is 
now known by the title of Extension of Methodism in 
Great Britain, and at the Conference of 1880 the com- 
mittee reported having assisted ninety-one chapels either 
in their erection or enlargement. 

At the Conference of 1854 the Wesleyan Chapel Fund 
was established on a new and separate basis. The com- 
mittee has to consider and determine all matters relat- 
ing to the trust property of Methodism, and it carries 
out as far as possible the recommendations of the Ex- 
tension Fund committee. 

An important change in the management of the great 
sectional departments of Methodism was inaugurated 
when affiliated conferences were introduced. The first 
action was taken in 1847, when the two sections of the 
Methodist family in Canada were united and made iuto 
an independent Conference, but affiliated with the Brit- 
ish Conference. The New Connection Methodists of 
Canada have since joined with them so as to make one 
united family in Canada, The French Methodist Church 
was made into an independent ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion in 1852, but affiliated to the British Conference. 
Australia, including New Zealand, Polynesia, and the 
islands of the Pacitic, was in 1854 created an indepen- 
dent Conference, but affiliated to the British Confer- 
ence. The provinces of Eastern British North America 
were created into a separate Conference in 1854, but 
affiliated to the British Conference. 

In 1861 the Metropolitan Chapel Building Fund was 
inaugurated for the purpose of securing the erection of 
tifty new Methodist churches in and near London witb- 
in the period of twenty years. Sir Francis Lycett 
(then Mr. Lycett) gave the princely sum of £50,000 to 
commence the fund, with the proviso that a similar 
amount should be contributed throughout the Connection 
for the same object. The full number of fifty were not 
erected within the period specified, but the good work 
was so far advanced that Sir Francis generously gave a 
further £5000, shortly before his sudden death, Oct. 29, 
1880, for securing the erection of five more chapels. One 
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condition was that at least one thousand sittings were 
to be provided in each chapel. 

The Conference of 1873 received under its fostering 
care an institution called the Children’s Home, which 
was originated in Lambeth in 1869 by the Rev. Thomas 
Bowman Stephenson, A.B., and which had steadily de- 
veloped into a large establishment for the education 
and training of destitute children. Its origin and his- 
tory abound in interesting incidents. Having been 
originated by a Wesleyan minister, and supported main- 
ly by the benevolence of the Methodist people, it began 
to be considered as a great Methodist orphanage, or 
home for the destitute. As an independent organiza- 
tion, it had expanded into four separate establishments 
—the Central Home, in Bethnal Green, London; a train- 
ing institution at Gravesend; a farm school in Lanca- 
shire; and a Home in Canada, to which the children, 
when trained, are sent to be placed in service, and to 
get a good start in life. The Conference of 1873 recog- 
nised the institution as belonging to Methodism. Its 
Report is yearly presented to the Conference, and the 
same body appoints its officers. There were 489 chil- 
‘dren in the Homes at the Conference of 1880, and a new 
branch was to be opened at Birmingham. Its proper 
designation now is the Children’s Home and Orphanage. 

At the Conference of 1873 the Committee for the Pro- 
motion of Higher Education in Methodism was instruct- 
ed to take the requisite steps for founding a college for 
Methodist children in the university city of Cambridge. 
The institution has been successfully founded, under the 
management of the Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D., with the 
modest designation at present of the Leys School. It 
reported 100 pupils at the school in 1880, and its pros- 
perity was most satisfactory. 

Arrangements were made by the Conference of 1875 
for the founding of a Wesleyan Methodist Sunday- 
school Union. The varied advantages of such an in- 
stitution were recognised by the Conference, and during 
the year following the Union was formed, which estab- 
lished itself in 1876 in new premises in Ludgate Circus, 
London. At the Conference of 1880, the committee re- 
ported 6376 Methodist Sunday-schools in the Union— 
an increase of fifteen per cent. in ten years; 119,911 
-officers and teachers — twelve per cent. increase; and 
‘787,143 scholars—an increase of twenty-four per cent. 
in ten years. It is in contemplation to erect larger and 
more convenient premises for the Union at an early 
diate. The Rev. Charles K. Kelley is the clerical secre- 
tary of the Union, and its chief advocate and represent- 
ative. 

The most important. historical event of the present 
generation of Methodists is the introduction of lay rep- 
resentation into the Conference. That was first deter- 
mined upon by the Conference of 1877, and the whole 
scheme of the new arrangement occupies nineteen pages 
-of the Minutes of that year. The Conference cannot 
legally extend beyond twenty-~ne days yearly. The 
first fourteen days are to be devoted to the Ministerial 
Conference, and, the six week-days following, the Con- 
ference is to consist of 240 ministers and 240 laymen. 
All the members of the legal hundred are entitled to 
be present, and also secretaries of departments in Meth- 
odism, some chairmen of districts, and others. The lay 
representatives are to be all members of society and 
members of a circuit quarterly meeting. The condi- 
tions are specified with great care and minuteness. 
Fifteen subjects are reserved for the consideration of 
the ministerial conference only, and sixteen other sub- 
jects, chiefly of a financial character, are reserved for 
the consideration and determination of the Mixed Con- 
ference. The order and form of business are agreed 
upon, which embraces all the subjects likely to come 
ander their consideration, The Conference of 1878 was 
the first at which the new plan was adopted. The har- 
mony was complete. The experiment of ministers and 
laymen working together was a success of the highest 
character. As a mark of gratitude to God for the suc- 
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cess of the first Representative Conference, four months 
after its close the Thanksgiving Fund was inaugurated, 
which has now reached in promises £292,000, but it is 
hoped the fund will reach £300,000. ‘The conferences 
of all the offshoots of Methodism have from their origin 
consisted of ministers and laymen. The parent'society 
was the last to try the experiment, and some persons 
were surprised that it was not a failure. This action 
on the part of the Wesleyan Conference was the first 
really aggressive step towards the union of universal 
Methodism. The Œcumenical Methodist Congress of 
1881, to be held in London, will be the next important 
step towards the accomplishment of that object. 

There are many minor points of Methodist history, 
which the limited scope of this article cannot include. 

II. Doctrines.—The following brief outline contains 
a summary of the principal doctrines believed and 
taught by the people known as Wesleyan Methodists. 

1, That there is one God, who is infinitely perfect, 
the Creator, Preserver, and Governor of all things. 

2. That the Scriptures of the Old and New Tests. are 
given by divine inspiration, and form a complete rule 
of faith and practice. 

3. That three Persons exist in the Godhead—the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holv Ghost—undivided in essence 
and coequal in power and glory. 

4. That in the person of Jesus Christ the divine and 
human natures are united, so that he is truly and prop- 
erly God, and truly and properly man. 

5. That Jesus Christ has become the propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world; that he rose from the dead; 
and that he ever liveth to make intercession for us. 

6. That man was created in righteousness and true 
holiness, but that by his disobedience Adam lost the 
purity and happiness of his nature, and in consequence 
all his posterity are involved in depravity and guilt. 

7. That repentance towards God and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ are necessary to salvation. 

8. That justification is by grace through faith; and 
that he that believeth hath the witness in himself, and 
that it is our privilege to be fully sanctified, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ and by the Spirit of our 
God. 
9. That man’s salvation is of God, and that if he is 
cast into hell it is of himself; that men are treated by 
God as rational, accountable creatures; that it is God 
that worketh in us to will and to do of his own good 
pleasure; and that we are to work out our own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling; that it is possible for 
man to fall finally from grace. 

10. That the soul is immortal, and that after death 
it immediately enters into a state of happiness or mis- 
ery. 

11. That the observance of the Christian Sabbath is 
of perpetual obligation. 

12. That the two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, are institutions of perpetual obligation. 

The doctrines of Methodism are explained in Mr. 
Wesley’s Sermons, and in his Notes on the New Test., 
which, with the small volume known as the Large Min- 
utes, form the authorized standards of both doctrine and 
discipline. The doctrines preached by Mr. Wesley were 
those of the Church of England. When it became 
necessary for him to make a selection of them for the 
use of his followers, he printed them in a tract. with the 
title Appeals to Men of Reason and Religion. The most 
complete summary of them, with Scripture proofs, will 
be found in the catechism used by the Methodists. 

ITI. Constitution and Polity —The Members of Socie- 
ty are the basis of Methodism. From among them are 
selected the preachers and all the officers of the Church. 
The preachers may be classed under the following heads: 
the president and secretary of the Conference, chair- 
men of districts, financial secretaries, official or located 
ministers, superintendents of circuits, ministers in full 
connection, ministers on trial, supernumeraries and fu- 
perannuated ministers, local preachers and exhorters. 
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Official lay members are classified under the following 
heads: trustees, local preachers, class-leaders; circuit, 
society, chapel, and poor stewards; treasurers, secreta- 
ries, and members of committee of various institutions, 
superintendents and teachers of Sunday-schools, mis- 
sionary collectors, and others. 

The various meetings or assemblies recognised by 
the Methodists are: the Conference, which is Connec- 
tional ; district and minor district meetings; and the fol- 
lowing local or circuit meetings: namely, quarterly, 
leaders’, local preachers’, band, class, society, and prayer 
meetings, and love-feasts. ‘These in addition to the 
usual public worship. l 

(I.) Officers.—1. Ministerial.—(1.) The president of 
the Conjerence is chosen annually. The names of three 
or more preachers who are members of the legal hun- 
dred are placed before the Conference, a ballot is taken, 
and the preacher having the highest number of votes 
is named to the legal hundred, by whom the choice is 
confirmed. The secretary is elected in the same man- 
ner. Both retain office till the next Conference. when 
the secretary may be re-elected. The president can- 
not be re-elected until after the lapse of eight years. 
The Rev. John Farrar is the only president re-elected 
during the past thirty years. The president is invest- 
ed with the power of two members; he presides at all 
official meetings, supplies vacancies in the ministry, 
sanctions changes in appointments, and exercises a 
similar authority when the Conference is not sitting to 
that of a bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America. He is the chairman of the district where he 
is located, a member of the Stationing Committee, and 
has an assistant appointed by the Conference to aid him 
in any possible duty. 

(2.) The chairman of the district exercises the au- 
thority of a bishop, or overseer, in the locality to which 
he is appointed. He convenes and presides over the 
annual district meeting held in May, and the financial 
one held in September, at both which all the preachers 
residing in the district are expected to attend. He is re- 
sponsible for the carrying-out of all the rules and usages 
of the Connection, the proper conduct of religious wor- 
ship, the care of all the Methodist Trust property in the 
district, the payment of the preachers’ salaries, the mak- 
ing of public collections and their proper distribution. 
He has to examine candidates for the ministry, and to 
direct what ministers are to attend the Conference. He 
has authority to visit any part of his district. He is 
chosen annually. 

(3.) The financial secretary has to assist the general 
treasurers of the various funds to transact all the finan- 
cial business of the district to which he belongs. 

(4.) Official or Located Ministers.—These are princi- 
pals or professors and tutors in colleges and seminaries, 
book stewards, missionary secretaries, secretaries of oth- 
er Connectional agencies, editors, and house governors 
of theological colleges. 

(5.) Superintendents are those ministers whose names 
stand first in the list of appointments to acircuit. The 
office constitutes such a minister chairman of all the 
circuit official meetings. He is responsible to the dis- 
trict meeting for the maintenance of order and disci- 
pline, and the administration of all its affairs. He ad- 
mits and excludes members with the consent of the 
leaders, directs all the public services, meets the classes 
quarterly and gives each member a ticket, keeps a list 
of all the officers and members in society, registers deaths 
of members, collects statistical information, makes cir- 
cuit plans, examines his colleagues in the ministry as 
to their religious experience, examines and instructs 
candidates for the ministry, has to distribute the books 
published at the book-room and to pay for the same 
quarterly, to appoint the collections, and see all moneys 
collected transmitted to the treasurers; and is responsi- 
ble for every breach of discipline in the circuit. 

(6.) Ministers in full connection are appointed annu- 
ally to a circuit, but may be reappointed a second or a 
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third time to the same circuit. They must not return 
to a circuit till they have been absent six years. They 
have to preach twice or thrice on the Sabbath, and on 
such week evenings as may be fixed by the superin- 
tendent on the circuit plan. They administer the sac- 
raments, visit the members at their homes, especially 
those who are sick or infirm, and assist the superintend- 
ent in the general work of the circuit. They are en- 
titled to be present at all society and district meetings. 
All such ministers were designated as Helpers during 
the lifetime of Mr. Wesley. 

(7.) Ministers on Trial—When a young man has. 
been examined by the quarterly meeting and recom-. 
mended therefrom as a minister on probation, he is sent 
usually to the district meeting, thence to the Confer-. 
ence, and, if accepted there, he may be sent for training 
to one of the four theological colleges, where he may 
remain one, two, or three years. A course of study is. 
marked out for each year. He must pass a yearly exe 
amination and be well reported of by his examiners 
The Conference has made satisfactory provision for his- 
having a supply of suitable books and proper instruc- 
tion in pursuing his studies. Probationers may attend 
quarterly and district meetings, but they may not vote. 
They may not administer the sacraments, excepting 
baptism in a case of great emergency. They may not 
marry while on trial. They are specially under the- 
care of the superintendent until received into full con- 
nection, which is not till they have completed four years 
of probation. The act of being received into full con- 
nection is one of the most important in the career of 
a minister. Having passed several examinations with 
a good report, he is presented to the Conference. Two 
evenings during each Conference are set apart for this 
work. On the first the young men give an account of 
their conversion and call to the ministry, experience 
which is often attended with the manifest outpouring 
of the Divine Spirit on the audience, and they answer 
a few questions asked by the president. The voung 
men are then formally and publicly received by the 
imposition of hands of the president, secretary, and sev- 
eral senior ministers in the legal hundred, the president 
saying, “ Mayest thou receive the Holy Ghost for the 
office and work of a Christian minister, now committed 
unto thee by the imposition of our hands. And be thou. 
a faithful dispenser of the Word of God and of the holy 
sacraments, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” After each young man has. 
received the gift of a small Bible, the president says, 
“ Take thou authority to preach the Word of God, and 
to administer the holy sacraments in our congregations.” 
Shortly after that service, each preacher receives, as a 
certificate of his admission into full connection, a copy 
of the Large Minutes, in which are inscribed the follow- 
ing words, signed by the president and secretary of the 
Conference: “ As long as you freely consent to, and ear- 
nestly endeavor to walk by, these rules, we shall rejoice 
to acknowledge you as a fellow-laborer.” On the sec- 
ond evening, the ex-president delivers to the newly or- 
dained a ministerial charge, which is usually printed. 
Most of the young ministers enter the married state a 
few days afterwards. 

(8.) Supernumeraries. — Ministers who either from 
age or intirmity are unable to perform their circuit 
work are placed in this class. Many ministers are 
obliged to retire from the full work for one or more 
years to rest, and after recovery of strength resume cir- 
cuit work, At the Conference of 1793 it was resolved 
that “every preacher shall be considered as a super- 
numerary for four years after he has desisted from trav- 
elling, and shall afterwards be deemed superannuated.” 
All supernumerary or superannuated ministers are re- 
quired to meet in class to retain their membership in 
the Methodist society. A superannuated minister ceases 
to be a member of the legal hundred; but this rule has 
been set aside by special vote of the Conference in rec- 
ognition of some important Connectional service. A su- 
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pernumerary who enters into business is not entitled to 
have his name retained on the journal of the Conference 
as a minister, and his death, if occurring while he is in 
business, is not recorded in the Minutes, The provision 
now made for supernumerary ministers and their wid- 
ows is one of moderate competence, 

(9.) Local Preachers, or Lay Preachers.—This class 
of workers is as old as Methodism itself. As early as 
the vear 1738, Mr. Wesley had a lay helper named 
Humphreys, who left in 1739. In May, 1739, Thom- 
as Maxfield was converted; he became Mr. Wesley’s 
first lay helper in London, and John Cennick was the 
first lay helper in Bristol. From this body of men 
nearly all the ministers have been selected. Local 
preachers must be accredited members of society, men 
of piety, of consistent life, of good understanding, and 
fair ability as speakers, They generally begin by ex- 
horting in cottage meetings or mission rooms, and 
when considered capable of addressing an audience they 
are, after preaching a trial sermon before a competent 
judge, admitted on trial and have appointments on the 
plan. They are examined as to their knowledge of 
doctrine and Church government and their call to the 
work. After a year’s probation, and having passed sat- 
isfactory examinations at the local preachers’ meeting, 
and been passed by the quarterly meeting of Church 
officers, they are received as accredited local preachers, 
Many, by the exercise of their gifts, soon qualify them- 
selves for a wider sphere of ministerial work; others 
remain at home, following their dailv occupations, and 
preach every Sabbath, often to large congregations, 
without any financial consideration. Lay preachers 
have always been held in much esteem in Methodism, 
and were thought so highly of when Mr. Wesley died 
that they had special notice in the inscription on the 
monument erected to the memory of the founder of 
Methodism, where he was described as “the patron and 
friend of lay preachers.” Methodism for a full century 
was greatly indebted to the lay preachers for their ser- 
vices, valuable as teachers of divine truth, but especial- 
ly so because rendered gratuitously. ‘They have hith- 
erto looked alone to God for their reward, and through 
their labors thousands of sinners have learned the way 
to God and heaven who would otherwise have lived 
and died destitute of the knowledge of both. 

2. Official Lay Members.—({1.) Trustees.—The office 
of trustees in Methodism is one of great responsibility. 
They hold the property, mostly freehold, belonging to 
the Connection, in trust for the Conference, and are 
themselves responsible for the discharge of the debts 
connected with their respective trusts. During the life- 
time of Mr. Wesley, there was diversity in the drawing 
of the trust-deeds, and, consequently, in the powers con- 
ferred thereby. All the property of the Connection is 
now vested in trustees according to the form of a model 
deed, which has been prepared with great care, and cor- 
rected from time to time so as to meet all emergencies 
which are likely to arise. Some trustees have had pow- 
er to refuse the admission of any preacher to their pul- 
pits whom they did not appoint or approve. The ec- 
clesiastical powers of trustees are defined in the Plan of 
Pacification drawn up and published in the Minutes of 
Conference for 1794-95. The superintendent-minister is 
ex officio the chairman at all meetings of trustees, and 
has a casting vote. Trustees appoint their own stew- 
ards; they disburse seat-rents and collections taken in 
behalf of the trust, and keep the property in satisfactory 
repair. 

(2.) Class-leaders.—These are persons of piety, intel- 
ligence, and ability, who are appointed to take charge 
of classes, ‘The classes consist of the members of soci- 
ety divided into small companies, varving in number, 
according to circumstances, from six to sixty persons, 
either male or female, or sometimes mixed. The simple 
condition of membership is “a desire to flee. from the 
wrath to come.” Mr. Wesley himself was the first class- 
leader. The office of leader was not instituted until 
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February, 1742, when the necessity for it was shown 
during a providential conversation at Bristol. During 
that year, leaders were appointed in London and else- 
where, The business of a leader is thus defined by Mr. 
Wesley, and published by him in the Rules of the Soci- 
ety: 

I. To see each person in his class, once a week, at least, 
in order— ' 

To inquire how their souls prosper. 

To advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occasion may 
require. 

o receive what they are willing to give towards the 
support of the Gospel. 

. To meet the ministers and the stewards of the soci- 
eiz once a week, in order— 

o inform the minister of any that are sick, or of any 
that walk disorderly, and will not be reproved. 

To pay to the stewards what they have received of their 
several classes in the week preceding, and 

To show their account of what each person has con- 
tributed. 

The original rule of Methodism was that each mem- 
ber contribute one penny weekly, and one shilling quar- 
terly when the tickets of membership were given. Even 
at the beginning of Methodism, and throughout its 
whole history, there have been members who gave six- 
pence, or even one shilling, weekly, and five or ten shil- 
lings quarterly, some twenty shillings. Among the poor 
the original rule is the standing order. As early as | 
1748, leaders were recommended to meet in other classes 
to promote growth in grace. Leaders are really resident 
local pastors, and, as such, have in thousands of instances 
witnessed many most glorivus and triumphant deaths. 
Leaders are chosen by the superintendent-preacher, and 
nominated by him at a leaders’ meeting, the vote of the 
meeting fixing the appointment. Some good and useful 
leaders have been appointed at as early an age as six- 
teen years in times of special revival. Leaders are 
members of the quarterly meeting of society officers. 

(3.) Circuit Stewards,— The most important of the 
circuit officers is the circuit steward, who manages all 
the finances. There are generally two in each circuit. 
They receive and pay all accounts, and report the items 
to each quarterly meeting. They are expected to at- 
tend the district meetings held in May and September. 
When ministers are invited to travel in a circuit, the 
steward makes the necessary arrangements. He is the 
official channel through which communications from a 
circuit are transmitted to the Conference. According 
to rule, the office of steward ceases at the end of the 
year, and no steward is to remain in office above three 
years in succession, except in some extraordinary cases.. 
They are appointed to office by the quarterly meeting,. 
on the nomination of the superintendent-minister. 

(4.) Chapel stewards are appointed by the trustees to 
let and relet the sittings in a chapel, to receive the mon- 
ey for the same, and pay it into the hands of the treas- 
urer for the trustees, They are expected to see that the: 
chapel is kept in proper repair, to have it made ready 
for public worship, and to transact any business connect- 
ed with the chapel which can be done without calling: 
the trustees together. 

(5.) Society stewards are intrusted with the financial 
affairs of a particular society. Where the members are 
few, only one is appointed, but two is the usual number. 
Their business is— 

1. To attend the leaders’ meetings; to examine the 
books of the leaders, and to receive the moneys which 
their members have contributed since the last leaders’ 
meeting. 

2. To prepare proper notices for the pulpit of all that is 
advertised upon the circuit plan, and to take care that 
other pulpit notices are duly signed. 

3. To receive the preacher in the vestry before public 
worship, and to make such arrangements for the service 
as may be necessary, providing for the due celebration of 
the sacrament of baptism when it is appointed to be ad- 
ministered. 

4. To see that the collections are made at the time 
specified upon the circuit plan, and to take charge of 
them until they can be delivered into the right hands. 

5. To provide suitable homes, where needed, for preach- 
ere who officiate in their respective chapels, and to see 
that their expenses, if any, are paid. 
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They are chosen yearly on the nomination of the super- 
intendent-minister, the leaders’ meeting approving or re- 
jecting as they see best. It is recommended that each so- 
ciety steward may be either changed annually, or one each 
year alternately, so as to retain one who knows the duties, 

(6.) Poor-stewards receive and disburse the moneys 
given for the poor. The collections taken at the Lord’s 
supper, and at love-feasts of the society, are thus dis- 
tributed. They attend the leaders’ meeting, and pay to 
the leaders any sums which are voted fur needy or sick 
members, monthly or quarterly. A special collection is 
often taken on the first Sunday of the new year, which 
vields from five to ten shillings for each poor member. 
The poor-stewards provide the bread and wine for the 
Lord’s supper, and the bread and water for the love-feasts. 
Preachers who have wine after preaching are supplied 
by the same stewards. 

(7.) Treasurers, secretaries, and members of commit- 
zee of the various institutions connected with Method- 
ism are, to some extent, offices held by intelligent and 
respectable members of the congregations, who are not 
always members of society, but persons of integrity, 
whose consistent Christian conduct entitles them to the 
confidence thereby reposed in them. Many persons and 
families are by these means retained in Methodism who 
would be likely to drift into other communities of Chris- 
tians, but for their being thus employed in the work. 
Persons so occupied generally find their way into soci- 
ety classes, and so become recognised members. 

The teachers and elder scholars in our Sunday-schools 
render important services as collectors for the Foreign 
Missionary Society. Forty years ago a special effort 
was made to secure the services of the Sunday-school 
children as collectors, first of Christmas offerings. In 
this way, £4000 and £5000 was soon raised as free-will 
offerings at Christmas and at New-year’s. Afterwards, 
those young persons were organized into a Juvenile 
Missi6nary Society, and by their aid a considerable sum 
is brought into the funds of the society. No less a sum 
than £16,567 was collected by the jnvenile associations 
for 1880, which was one sixth of the entire ordinary in- 
come for foreign missions in that year. 

CII.) Oficial Meetings.—1. The Conference is the high- 
est court, and the only legislative body in Methodism, 
During forty years, all the power of the Conference was 
vested in Mr. Wesley. By the Deed of Declaration 
enrolled in chancery in 1784, the Conference was made 
to consist of one hundred preachers in connection with 
Mr. Wesley’s society. In 1791 was held the first Confer- 
ence after Mr. Wesley’s death, and was the first organized 
according to the deed. By the provisions of that deed 
Methodism is made perpetual. The resolution of the 
Conference of 1791 was “ to follow strictly the plan which 
Mr, Wesley left.” This was done until the year 1814, 
when the Conference resolved upon two changes: first, 
to fill up one vacancy in four in the legal hundred, not 
by seniority, as previously, but by nominations from the 
whole body of preachers who have travelled fourteen 
years or upwards. Second, to give preachers of fully 
fourteen years’ standing authority to nominate a preach- 
er for election into the hundred, and also to vote in the 
election of Connectional officers, The legal hundred 
alone has to confirm such elections. From the time of 
Mr. Wesley’s death to the year 1878, only preachers were 
permitted to be present at the Conference, Following 
the example so successfully set them by the General 
Conference of the M. E. Church in America, the English 
Conference of 1877 resolved to admit laymen to partici- 
pate in their proceedings in such matters only as did 
not strictly belong to the ministerial office. The time 
for continuing the deliberations of the Conference is 
limited to twenty-one days. Two weeks are now de- 
voted to the Ministerial Conference, and the third week 
to the Mixed Conference. This is composed of an equal 
number (240) of ministers and laymen. In this brief 
summary only an outline of the business of each Con- 
ference can be given. 
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The Ministerial Conference embraces the following 
items of business, namely : 

1. Filling up vacancies in the legal hundred. 

2. Election of president and secretary. 

3. — of Conference officers. 

4. Public prayer-meeting for one hour. 

——— on probationers and candidates for the 
ministry. 

6. Reception of representatives from other confer- 
ences. 

7. Consideration of cases of character and discipline. 

8. Appointment of committees. 

9. Appeals, memorials, notices of motion. 

10. Ordination of young ministers, 

11. Supernumeraries. 

12. Obituaries of ministers, with reminiscences. 

13. Alterations and divisions of circuits. 

14. Stations of ministers. 

15. Statistics: reading pastoral address, 

16. Conversation on the work of God. 

17. Pastoral reports of colleges, schools, ete. 

18. Book affaire, and review of literature. 

19. Addresses to the Cunference and replies, 

20, Official appointments and deputations., 

21. Reports and miscellaneous business. 

The business of the Mixed Conference may be thus 
summarized : 

. Calling the roll, and address of the president. 

. Reception of memorials, and notices of motion. 
. Consideration of home and foreign missions, 

. Schools for ministers’ children. 

. Extension of Methodism. 

. Funds relating to chapels. 

. The Children’s Fund. 

Home missions and Contingent Fund. 

. District sustentation funds. 

10. Worn-out Ministers and Widows’ Fand. 

11. Theological Institution. 

12. Education: General Committee, Sunday - school 
Union, and Children’s Home. 

18. Higher education. 

14. Committee of Privileges and Exigency. 

15. Conversation on the work of God. 

16. Religious observance of the Sabbath. 

17. Temperance. 

18. Reports on memorials. 

19. Miscellaneous business. 

20. Reading and signing the Conference Journal. 

2. District meetings originated at the first Conference 
after Mr. Wesley’s death in 1791. They correspond very 
much to the annual conferences in the M. E. Church. 
Their deliberations occupy from two to five days, The 
business transacted may be thus briefly stated. At the 
session in May, when ministers only are present, inqui- 
ries are made regarding each minister and probationer 
as to moral and religious character, adherence to doc- 
trine, attention to discipline, ability to preach, marriages, 
deaths, resignations, and whether fully employed; num- 
ber of members in society ; reports from Home Mission 
stations; conversation on the work of God; reports of 
examination of preachers on trial; examination of can- 
didates for the ministry; who shall attend Conference. 
When the circuit stewards join the ministers, the funds 
are separately brought under consideration, much in the 
same manner as at the Mixed Conference, each circuit 
being brought under consideration. The district meet- 
ing is usually closed by a sermon from one of the leading 
preachers, and by the administration of the Lord’s sup- 
per. The financial district meeting, held in September 
yearly, was originated at the Conference of 1819, when 
important changes were introduced into the system of 
finance, The tinances of each circuit are arranged and 
determined for a vear at that meeting. 

3. Quurterly meetings, as their name indicates, are 
held in each circuit once in three months, about the 
time of the usual quarter days, All the stewards, class- 
leaders, and local preachers of at least one year’s stand- 
ing may attend. The superintendent-minister presides. 
A secretary records the names of those present, and the 
resolutions adopted, and any other business transacted. 
The statistics of membership are read; the stewards 
report the amount of moneys received from the classes, 
the salaries paid to the preachers, house rent, and other 
expenses, and the accounts are balanced each quarter. 
Conversations are held upon the progress of the work 
in each society, and reports of pioneer work detailed. 
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The quarterly meeting may be called a circuit Confer- 
ence. The origin of these meetings dates from the first 
ten years of the history of Methodism ; but the first 
time they were introduced by Mr. Wesley was at the 
Conference of 1749, though stewards were appointed and 
changed several years previously. After 1749 they be- 
came part of the economy of the Connection. 

4, Leuders’ meetings were originally, and for half a 
century, held weekly. Their purpose was to pay to the 
steward what money they had received from the mem- 
bers, For many years that money was distributed by 
the stewards among the poor, It now goes towards 
the support of the ministry. The meetings were used 
for receiving reports of sick and poor members, and 
also for giving such counsel and directions to the lead- 
ers as would be likely to promote the spiritual welfare 
of their classes, and the spread of the work of God. 
The superintendent-preacher presides, and no meeting 
of the leaders is legal without a preacher is present to 
preside. Since the death of Mr. Wesley the powers of 
the leaders have been increased considerably; they can 
veto the admission of members; leaders and stewards 
can be appointed or removed only with their consent; 
they also give consent for the administration of the 
Lord’s supper, and for making special collections on 
thé Sabbath for any benevolent purpose. In some 
circuits the leaders meet only once a quarter; where 
that is the case, they know but little of spiritual pros- 
perity. The poor fund is distributed here. 

5. Local preachers’ meetings are usually held seven 
days before the quarterly meeting of the circuit. They 
are occasions of pleasant and profitable intercourse. 
After an hour spent in taking tea together, the super- 
intendent+preacher presides, a secretary records the 
names of those present, and a summary of the proceed- 
ings. The names are called over, and inquiries made 
as to their appointments, especially when neglected. 
Probationers receive every kind of help and encour- 
agement; any revivals, or evidences of either prosperi- 
ty or adversity, are reported and considered, Occa- 
sionally new preaching stations are accepted, and young 
men are examined before them before being received 
on trial, and again before they are received on full plan. 
The services of local preachers are all gratuitous, A 
Yorkshire country local preacher, when asked what re- 
ward he received, said, “I preach for nothing a Sunday 
and keep myself.” Local preachers are expected to 
confine their labors to their own circuits; they are all 
to meet in class, and are allowed to have frum the 
book-room publications at the trade discount. Ac- 
cording to rule, they may not hold love-feasts, but the 
rule is often broken. - 

6. Band meetings are the oldest society meetings 
connected with Methodism; but they have quite 
changed their original design. Band societies were 
established before Methodism had a separate existence. 
In December, 1738, Mr. Wesley drew up the Band Rules, 
which were printed and circulated: All who were jus- 
tified by faith, who knew their sins forgiven, were urged 
to meet in band, and “to confess their faults one to 
another, and to pray for each other.” It was a more 
strict or searching form of class meeting. For more 
than sixty years they were kept up in England; but in 
1806 the Conference complained that fellowship meet- 
ings were taking the place of band meetings, and grad- 
ually they have done so: band meetings for personal 
examination and confession are almost unknown now; 
the meetings now held under that name are generally 
on the evenings of Saturday, as a preparation for the 
Sabbath, and they consist of singing, prayer, and the 
relation of personal religious experience. They are led 
by one of the ministers, and usually continue one bour, 
from eight to nine o’clock. 

7. Class meetings may be said to be the origin as 
well as the life of Methodism. The first little company 
of persons who came to ask advice about their souls 
were met weekly by Mr. Wesley himself. This kind 
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of meeting of persons who were desirous to “ flee from 
the wrath to come, and to be saved from their sins,” were. 
continued through the years 1740-41, and till Febru- 
ary, 1742, when classes were organized, first at Bristol, 
then at London, and soon after throughout England. 
Their original purpose was to raise funds to discharge 
a chapel debt; then to help the poor; but their weekly 
meetings were productive of so many spiritual bless- 
ings that Mr. Wesley introduced them wherever a so- 
ciety could be formed. In May, 1743, he published the 
first edition of the Rules of the society. Class meet- 
ings are under the direction of a leader, who has under 
his or her care from six to twenty, or even as many as 
sixty persons, who meet once a week for mutual edifi- 
cation and encouragement. The members relate their 
religious experience, hear each other's progress in the 
divine life, and receive from the leader suitable counsel 
and direction. These meetings have no resemblance 
to the confessional of secret orders. The meetings are 
of a purely social character, and, to render them profita- 
ble, candor and simplicity are blended with faithfulness 
and affection. The members contribute each at least 
one penny weekly towards the support of the ministry. 

8. Society meetings are convened by the preacher, 
and consist of members of the society usually. After 
singing and prayer, the preacher delivers an address 
respecting their religious duties, Christian experience, 
and general conduct. The rules of the society are oc- 
casionally read and expounded, and their principles en- 
forced. Seriously disposed persons are permitted to be 
present, and they are invited to become members of so- 
ciety. These meetings are frequently held on Sunday 
evening after the usual public worship. They are held 
to stimulate members to meet in class when there have 
been neglect and indifference manifested. 

9. Love-feasts are a revival of a custom practiced by 
the early Christian Church. They are conducted by 
a minister, who, after singing and prayer, desires the 
stewards to give to each person a small piece of bread 
or cake and a drink of water, after which a collection 
is made for the poor. The minister then relates his 
Christian experience, and those present follow him in 
giving their own experience. About two hours are oc- 
cupied for these meetings; they are usually held quar- 
terly, soon after the visitation of the classes, when the 
tickets of membership are given. Those tickets en- 
title their owners to attend class and society meetings, 
band meetings and love-feasts, 

10. Prayer meétings are appointed by the superin- 
tendent of each circuit. They are open to the public, 
and are held at such times as best suit the convenience: 
of each locality. One should be held in each society 
at seven o'clock on Sunday morning; in some places- 
one is held for half an hour before the evening service, 
and again after the evening service. One week-day 
evening is devoted for one hour for public prayer, and: 
once a month, generally the first week of the month, 
home and foreign missions are specially prayed for. 
Much good has been done by holding such meetings 
in cottages, with the permission of their occupants, A 
monthly prayer meeting held by Sunday-school teach- 
ers and the older scholars has been a great blessing in 
many schools; and in other ways the union of officers 
and members with the public in such meetings has 
been the cause of many revivals. ‘The first meeting in 
the month of society classes is generally a prayer meet- 
ing instead of an experience meeting; by this means 
many gain that confidence which they need to encourage 
them to pray in the larger gatherings. In some places 
members are employed as prayer-leaders, to conduct 
such meetings in cottages, halls, warehouses, and facto- 
ries, Cases are on record of very poor persons, who 
had a remarkable gift in prayer, acquired by close and 
frequent communion with God in private, having been 
made a special blessing in the locality where they re- 
sided, and often revivals of religion have resulted from 
their persistent devotion to prayer. Any church which 
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has well attended prayer-meetings, and earnest short 
prayers from many members, is sure to be in great 


Circuits. | Preachers. 


prosperity. Prayer is power, and gives courage and 33 | B65 
strength. 369 
These notices on the rules and ordinances of Meth- 379 
odism are an original compilation from William Peirce’s E 
Principles and Polity of the Wesleyan Methodists; Min- 887 


utes of Conference; and the personal experience of a 
fifty years’ membership in the society. 

IV. Statistics (numbers of members, etc. ).—1. Sta- 
tistics of English Methodism.—During twenty-five years 
from the origin of Methodism no records or “ Minutes” 
of Conference were published; and if any statistics were 
taken of the societies generally, they have not been 
printed, excepting part of those relating to the society 
in London. ‘The year 1766, which witnessed the com- 
mencement of Methodism in America, was memorable 
also as that in which the first record was printed of the 
number of Methodists meeting in class in England. 
From that year we have a continuous record to the 
present time. 


Increase 
Circuits. | Preachers. Members. Or Dacvease: 








1766 40 92 21,000 
1767 41 104 25,911 
1768 40 118 27,841 
1769 46 117 28, 
1770 50 128 29,406 
1771 48 143 81,888 
1772 48 145 81,984 
1778 48 150 32,274 
1774 50 151 83, 
1775 51 152 35,145 
1776 55 152 34,826 
1777 | 58 158 38,274 
1778 56 157 41,057 
1779 62 162 42,486 
1780 64 166, 43,830 
1781 63 171 44,161 
1782 66 178 45,123 
1783 69 180 45,995 
1784 T4 181 49,137 
1785 130 216 52,466 
1786 142 267 58,146 
ve io a pee 2. Statistics of Methodist Sunday-schools in Great 
1789 | 109 862 70,305 Britain. 
1790 — Pts — pe. A er — 
eat o r. esley. j Teachers 
1791 1 si 380 p 7 2,41 8 | Year. ! Schools. | and Officers. Scholars. — 
1793 | 145 419 | 75,248 1860 | 4463 85,581 | 474,904 20,279 
1794 158 435 83,368 1861 4617 89,418 494,489 23,804 
ue | ae a | ees is | S| seem | eg | ee 
dO, ’ , , "9 
1797 154 474 99,519 1864 4895 91,278 532,519 26,790 
is | ise | ag | seh ue | Sot | sean | sa | ie 
1799 5 2 ’ : 
| 1800 177 515 109,961 1867 5137 100,101 556,502 32,898 
1801 182 517 113,762 3,801 1868 | 5240 | 102,718 | 582,020 36,944 
agar) opa mast peel | | ise | fae | iwa | omeo | Sota 
1803 9 $ ? 2 
| 1804 | 212 570 | 120,222 D. [582] 1871 | 5541 | 106,509 ; 87,711 
ae | ge | mee |  petj | | ise | Soe | iena | gara | Sus 
' 1 06 $ $ ’ ? + 
1807 237 618 143,115 9,499 1874 | B787 110,123 685, 988 45,709 
1808 256 620 141,185 D. [1,930] 1875 | 5893 | 111,008 | 700,210 50,390 
1809 286 631 157,921 10,736 1876 | 5990 | 113,503 | 725,312 60,500 
Ireland | excluded. | 1877 6095 115,666 742,419 62,360 
1810 234 619 137,997 5,911 1878 6159 117,516 760,199 61,004 
1811 269 626 145,614 7,617 | 1879 | 6255 | 118,760 | 766,757 62,339 
1812 277 640 155,124 9,510 | 1880 6376 119,911 787,148 70,133 
1813 289 661 162,003 7,876 — 
1814 | 292 685 | 173,885 11,882 | | 3. Order of Public Collections in English Methodism. 
1815 306 136 181,709 7,824 : 
1816 309 727 191.680 9,971 ' Name of Collection. When Made. 
1517 312 671 193,670 2,003 Worn-out Ministers and their Widows’ Fund. 
ae ah oS ine vee al LH er classes.............. car 
3 t 9 c’°co ec OTB... cccccccccesccseces a e 
1820 318 TUT 191,217 D. [4,668] Home Missions, etc. 7 
1821 319 709 200,354 9,137 Contributions in classes March 
1822 | 321 125 211,392 11,818 - Public collections....... viscsecececee October, 
1823 322 745 219,398 8,006 SPRS i i 
1824 333 117 296 939 T541 Preachers’ Children’s Schools. 
1825 338 811 298 698 1707 Subscriptions and collections....... . November. 
; ; ; ares 
1826 | 340 814 931.041 2'399 Theological Institutions. 
1827 346 820 237,239 6,194 Subecriptions ................ Samaras . January. 
1828 351 829 245,194 7,955 Collections. . ..................... .... December. 
1829 353 842 247,529 2,335 General Chapel Pund. .................... February. 
1830 356 848 248,592 1,063 Education Fund.... ........ ——— Marc 
1831 363 846 | 249,119 627 | Foreign Miancions......................... May 


1832 | 364 883 | 256,272 6,553 Cillectione.: cncoce 2eeacas wie ew. Various. 
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V. Institutions and Funds.—(1.) Schools.—There are 
four theological institutions in England for the training 
of young men for the ministry. ln official documents 
they are described as institutions, but they are common- 
ly called colleges. Their names are as follows: 

1. Richmond Branch was erected in 1840-41 largely 
out of the Centenary Fund, and opened in 1842. It is 
a very handsome range of buildings, situate on the top 
of Richmond Hill, about twelve miles from London. Its 
present staff of officers is as follows: George Osborn, 
D.D., theological tutor; Daniel Sanderson, house gov- 
ernor; Frederick P., Napier, A.B., and George G. Fried- 
lay, A.B., classical tutors; William H. Findlay, A.B., as- 
sistant tutor. 

2. Didsbury Branch, erected in 1842-43, partly out of 
the Centenary Fund, is situated a short distance from 
Manchester, and was opened in 1843. The following 
are its staff of officers: William Burt Pope, D.D., theolo- 
gy; William Jackson, house governor; John Dury Ge- 
den, Hebrew and classics; Alfred J. French, A.B., math- 
ematics and philosophy; George Armstrong Bennetts, 
A.B., assistant tutor. 

3. Headingly Branch was erected in 1866-67 (and 
opened 1868) partly by a grant of £12,000 from the Ju- 
bilee Fund of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. It is 
situated a short distance from Leeds, Yorkshire, and was 
at first intended for the training of young men for the 
foreign missionary work, That design has since been 
changed, and the Richmond Branch is now used for 
missionary students, as being nearest to the Mission 
House in London. Its present staff is as follows: John 
Shaw Banks, theology; Benjamin Hillier, house gov- 
ernor; Robert Newton Young, classical tutor; Edward 
H. Sugden, A.B., and William Foster, A.B., assistant tu- 
tors. 

4. Birmingham Branch, erected partly out of a hand- 
some gift of £10,000 by a gentleman residing in that 
locality, Solomon Jevons, is now (1880) in course of erec- 
tion. The site of the new college is a fine estate of sev- 
enteen and a half acres, adjoining the suburb of Hands- 
worth, in the midst of an undulating and well-wooded 
tract of country, about three miles from Birmingham. 
The college, of which the memorial stones were laid in 
June, 1880, by the president of the Conference, Sir Fran- 
«cis Lycett, William Mewburn, Isaac Jenks, and James 
Wood, is to be completed and opened for the recep- 
tion of students in September, 1881, at a cost of about 
£24,000. The buildings include studies and bedrooms 
for seventy students, a library, large lecture-hall and 
five smaller lecture-rooms, dining-hall, all necessary 
offices and servants’ apartments, and a residence for the 
governor. Detached houses for the theological and 
classical tutors are also in process of erection on the 
site. The style of architecture is founded upon the 
Gothic of the 15th century. 


5. The Leys School (Cambridge).—This school has |. 


recently been established in the belief that a school in 
the immediate neighborhood of one of our great uni- 
versities would enjoy special educational advantages, 
While the general teaching and discipline are in the 
hands of resident Wesleyan masters, classes in various 
subjects are committed to the care of able visiting mas- 
ters. The Rev. Dr. Moulton, one of the New-Test. re- 
‘visers, is the head-master and principal. 

6. Primary Education.—It was not until about the 
year 1846 that the Wesleyan Conference would take ac- 
tion in promoting the establishment of elementary day- 
schools. In 1851 the first Normal College and Prac- 
ticing School was opened in the city of Westminster. 
It has been a great success, and is now divided into two 
branches for male and female teachers, 

7. Westminster Training College was opened Oct. 7, 
1851, and adapted for male students only in January, 
1872. During the year 1879 120 students were in train- 
-ing, all of whom passed the certificate examinations at 
Christmas, 1879. The college accommodates 131 stu- 
dents, and 117 are now (1880) in training. The expen- 
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diture of the college for the year ending Dec. 31, 1879, 
was £7984 0s. 3d., and of the practicing schools £2233 
5s. 2d. 

8. Southlands Training College (Battersea, near Lon- 
don ), for female students, was opened Feb. 26, 1872. 
During the year 1879 106 students were in training, all 
of whom passed the certificate examinations at Christ- 
mas, 1879. The college will accommodate 109 students, 
and 109 students are now in training. The cost of the 
college for the year ending Dec. 31, 1879, was £4271 
18s. 10d., and of the practicing schools £654 is. 6d. 
The number of Wesleyan day-schools in England in 
1880 was 851; the number of day scholars, 179,966. 

9. Wesley College (Sheffield) was opened in 1838. In 
1844 it was constituted, by her majesty’s warrant, a col- 
lege of the University of London, and empowered to is- 
sue certificates to candidates for examination for the de- 
grees of bachelor of arts, master of arts, bachelor of 
laws, and doctor of laws. The directors award a schol- 
arship of the annual value of £40 (tenable for one year) 
to the youth who shall be certified as the best pupil of 
his year at Woodhouse Grove School. The Holden 
scholarship, also of £40 per annum, is usually given to 
Kingswood School. Two others of £20 a year each, 
given by the late P. Spooner, are open to boys resident 
in Sheffield. The late Sir Francis Lycett also estab- 
lished two scholarships (tenable for two years) of the 
annual value respectively of £50 and £30. These are 
held by the two students from Wesley College who 
stand highest in the honors’ list of the London Univer- 
sity at the matriculation examinations coinciding with 
the time when the scholarships fall due. The college is 
examined and reported on biennially by the syndicate 
of Cambridge, which is appointed by the University for 
the examination of schools. 

10. Wesleyan Collegiate Institution (Taunton).—This 
institution was founded thirty-eight years ago, in 1842, 
the object of its founders being to secure a sound litera- 
ry and commercial education, combined with religious 
instruction in harmony with the principles of the late 
Rev. John Wesley. In 1846 it was also made, by royal 
charter, one of the colleges of the University of London, 
and degrees in arts and laws are open to all its students, 

11, Schools for Ministers’ Children—The Schools’ 
Fund was instituted by Mr. Wesley, in order to provide 
for the education of the children of Wesleyan ministers, 
and he commended it to the liberal support of his peo- 
ple in the most forcible terms. The collections and 
subscriptions for the Schools’ Fund are made in the 
early part of November. Out of it the four schools for 
the education of ministers’ children are supported, and 
an allowance is made for the education of those for 
whom there may not be room in the schools. These 
allowances are only made for children between the ages 
of nine and fifteen. 

The general committee consists of the governing 
body of the New Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
School, the governing body of the School for Girls, and 
seventeen other ministers and laymen. | 

(1.) For Boys.—The governing body of the New 
Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove School consists of 
the president and secretary of the Conference, the ex- 
presidents, the general treasurers and secretaries of the 
Schools’ Fund, the chairman of the Bristol, Bath, Hali- 
fax and Bradford, and Leeds Districts; the governors 
and the head-master of the school; and ten ministers 
and thirteen lavmen named by the Conference. 

New Kingswvod School is situated at Landsdown, 
Bath, and was opened in 1851. Old Kingswood School, 
near Bristol, was founded by the Rev. John Wesley, 
A.M., in 1748. It is now a Reformatory School for 
young criminals in connection with the nation. 

Woodhouse Grove Sohool was established in 1811. 

(2.) For Girls.—The governing body of the Schools 
for Girls consists of the president and secretary of the 
Conference, the ex-president, the general treasurers and 
secretaries of the Schools’ Fund, the general treasurers 
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and secretary of the Children’s Fund, the chairman of 
the Second London and Liverpool districts, the local 
treasurers and secretaries, and fifteen other ministers 
and laymen. 

Queenswood School (Clapham Park) is near London. 
The executive committee consists of ten members. 

Trinity Hall School (Southport) is near Liverpool. 
The executive committee consists of ten members. 

(II.) Other Institutions. —1. The Wesleyan Chapel 
Commitiee was instituted in 1818, and reconstituted in 
1854. The committee, consisting of an equal number 
of ministers and laymen, usually meets on the first 
Wednesday of each month to dispose of loans and 
grants; to determine on erections, alterations, purchases, 
and sales of Wesleyan trust property, including organs; 
and to afford advice on difficult cases. The income 
from all sources in 1879 was £9148 9s. 1d. The total 
number of applications for permission to erect or 
enlarge chapels, schools, and organs, which have re- 
ceived the conditional sanction of the committee in 
1879-80, including 97 modifications of cases previously 
sanctioned, is 341. The estimated outlay is £253,655. 
Two hundred and ninety-seven erections and enlarge- 
ments have been completed during the year at a cost 
of £318,175. The entire temporary debt left on this 
large outlay is £75,807, most of which will be paid off 
in a few years, The entire amount of debts which 
have been discharged or provided for during the last 
twenty-six years is £1,482,359. 

2. Metropolitan Chupel Building Fund (instituted in 
1862).—This fund originated from the generous gift of 
the late ‘sir Francis Lycett of £50,000 towards the erec- 
tion of tifty Methodist churches in London during twenty 
years. Sir Francis in 1880 gave £5000 more towards the 
erection of ten additional chapels. Shortly afterwards 
he died, after only ten days’ illness. ‘The secretary of the 
fund is the Rev. Gervase Smith, D.D. 

3. [tinerant Methodist Preachers’ Annuiiant Society. 
—This institution was formed at Bristol in 1798, re- 
vised in Leeds in 1837, and revised again in London in 
1860, and is the same which is often called among the 
Methodists “The Preachers’ Fund.” It was formed by 
some of the preachers for the relief of supernumerary 
and superannuated preachers among themselves and of 
their widows, and is supported by donations and lega- 
cies, but chiefly by the payments of the members them- 
selves, The annual payment is now by preachers on 
trial, £5 5s.; by ministers in the home work, £6; and 
by ministers on foreign stations, £10 4s. 

4, Besides these agencies, there exists also a separate 
mission to seamen in London, chaplains to portions of 
the army and navy, and a lay mission, each under dis- 
tinct management, for London, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool. Since 1875 the temperance movement has been 
recognised by the Conference, and circuit sucieties and 
bands of hope are rapidly forming throughout England. 
There are also committees of privilege and exigency, 
and those for the promotion of the religious observance 
of the Sabbath. 

5. A Sunday-school Union was established in 1874, 
and the total number of schools in union in 1880 was 
2629 out of 6376 belonging to the Connection. The 
secretary is the Rev. Charles H. Kelly. The office and 
depository for the present is situated at Ludgate Circus, 
in the city of London. 

6. The Children’s Home— Orphanage, Refuge, and 
Training [nstitute—originated at Lambeth in 1869, has 
now four branches, aid a fifth is in preparation. 


London Branch.—Bonner Road, Victoria Park, E. 

Š Lancashire Branch.—W heatsheaf Farm, Edgworth, near 
olton. 
Canadian Branch.—Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
Certified Industrial Branch.—Milton, Kent. 
Orphanage Branch.—Birmingtiam. Preparing. 


This institution exists for the nurture and education of 
orphans and destitute children. It has been sanctioned 
and commended to the Christian public by several res- 
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olutions of the Conference, to which body the commit- 
tee of management is annually submitted for approval. 
At present five hundred children are in the Home, and 
nearly as many have been sent forth into the world, and 
the reports received concerning the great majority of 
them are highly satisfactory. The Home is also a 
training institute for Christian workers, especially with 
the view of preparing godly men and women for work 
in orphanages, industrial schools, children’s hospitals, 
and similar institutions, 

7. Conference Office and Book-room (2 Castle Street, 
City Road, London ) was instituted by the Rev. John 
Wesley. It was formed by him for the publication 
and sale of his works. On his death he vested his 
property in the book-room, consisting of books, copy- 
rights, etc., in trustees “for carrving on the work of 
God in connection with the Conference.” The whole 
of the proceeds of this institution is devoted to the sup- 
port and extension of Wesleyan Methodism in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

8. Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society (Centenary 
Hall, Bishopsgate Street Within, London ).—Missions. 
were commenced in 1786, and the society organized in 
1816. The committee of management consists of the 
president and the secretary of the Conference, the gen- 
eral treasurers, the general secretaries, the honorary 
secretary, the governor and tutors of Richmond College, 
the Connectional editor, the lay treasurers of the Rich- 
mond institution, the London district treasurer, and of 
fifty-two other members, viz., sixteen from the country 
circuits and thirty-six resident in London: four of the 
latter go out annually by rotation, and four of the for- 
mer are also changed each year. Every person sub- 
scribing annually one guinea or upwards, and every 
benefactor of £10 and upwards, is deemed a member. 
The Wesleyan missions were commenced in 1786, and 
were, until 1813, confined chiefly to British North Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. In the December of that year, 
however, Dr. Coke, accompanied by a band of young 
missionaries, embarked for India. Up to this period, 
Dr. Coke had mainly raised the funds needed to carry 
on the Methodist missionary operations. The addi- 
tional evangelistic enterprise now entered upon made 
new arrangements and exertions necessary. Various. 
plans were suggested; but that which originated with 
the late Rev. George Morley and the late Rev. Dr. Bun- 
ting, then stationed at Leeds, and sanctioned by several 
of the ministers in that town and neighborhood, was 
adopted by the ensuing Conference. That scheme has 
been greatly owned of God. In 1814 the income of the 
Missionary Fund was below £7000; there were 70 mis- 
sionaries, and the number of members under their care- 
was 18,747. Now there are, according to the last re- 
turns in 1880, 92,527 accredited Church members, be- 
sides 10,885 on trial for membership, under the care of 
519 missionaries; and the income is £165,498 12s. 8d. 
inclusive of £37,622 4s. 11d. received from the Thanks- 
giving Fund. The expenditure in 1879 was £148,107 
6s. 10d. The legacies for 1879-80 amounted to £4966. 
15s.3d. The Ludies’ Committee for Female Education 
in Heathen Countries expended £2296 1s. 6d., besides 
supplving clothes, etc., for charitable purposes. 

9. The Home Mission and Contingent Fund was insti- 
tuted in 1756 and remodelled in 1856. The committee 
consists of the president and the secretary of the Confer- 
ence, the ex-presidents, the treasurers, the general sec- 
retary and-the financial secretary of the fund, the treas- 
urers and secretary of the Fund for the Extension of 
Methodism in Great Britain, with fifteen ministers and 
fifteen lavmen for London, and thirty-five ministers and 
thirty-five laymen for the country. The secretary is 
the Rev. Alexander McAulay. This fund is to assist the 
dependent circuits in maintaining the ministration of 
the Gospel, to provide means for employing additional 
ministers, and to meet various contingencies, It is 
mainly supported by the yearly collection, by the 
Home Missionary collections made after sermons and 
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meetings, and by subscriptions, legacies, and juvenile 
associations. The total income of the fund in 1879 
was £33,314 8s. 9d., and the total expenditure £33,318 
12s. 10d. 

VI. Literature. This is copiously exhibited in Os- 
born’s Wesleyan Bibliography (Lond. 1869, 8vo). See 
also Morgan, Bibliotheca Canadensis (Ottawa, 1867, 
8vo); and compare MretHopism. (G.J. S.) 


‘Wresna, in Slavonic mythology, is a sister of Mora- 
na: they represent spring and winter, or life and death, 
under whose protection human life stands. Wesna guards 
the beginning of life, Morana’its end. She rocks men 
to sleep with beautiful hymns and suitable pictures, 


Wessel, Johann (1), was unquestionably the 
most important among the men of German extraction 
who helped to prepare the way for the Reformation. 


The circumstances connected with his private life are 


involved in great uncertainty, insomucn that even his 
names have been made the subject of inquiry (John, 
Hermanni; Gansevort, Basilius). He was born in 1400 
or 1420, probably the latter year. His birthplace was 
Groningen, where the very house in which he was born 
is yet shown. He was orphaned at an early age, but 
received into the house of a kinswoman named Oda or 
Odilla Clantes, and sent to a school at Zwoll, which was 
conducted by the Brothers of the Common Life, and had 
a good reputation. He there not only devoted himself 
to scientific pursuits, but also to the promotion of the 
religious life, being aided in the latter respect by Thom- 
as & Kempis, who sojourned in the neighborhood of 
Zwoll. Intime he came to fill the place of an under- 
teacher, but unpleasant surroundings and a thirst’ for 
greater knowledge drove him away from Zwoll to Co- 
logne, where he studied Greek and Hebrew, chiefly un- 
der the direction of private tutors, and also examined 
the libraries, His habit was to note the results of his 
readings and impressions in memoranda, which he con- 
tinued to keep to the end of his life. ‘The independence 
of thought which such a method of study displayed was 
‘yet further cultivated by the study of Plato, the great 
antagonist of scholasticism and agent in the restoration 
of theology, and the simple and unadorned mystic Ru- 
-pert of Deutz (q.v.). It was not possible, however, 
that he should find in bigoted Cologne a soil suitable 
for the propagation of his views. A call to Heidelberg 
was extended to him, but he was not yet ready to de- 
vote himself exclusively to the work of teaching, and 
felt himself attracted to Paris, where the controversy 
between nominalists and realists had broken, out afresh. 
He paused for a little while at Louvain, and then has- 
tened to Paris, actuated by the desire to gain his coun- 
trymen Henry of Zomeren and Nicholas of Utrecht, 
both famous professors, over to realism; but the end 
was that he became a nominalist himself, and continued 
to be such while he lived. He remained in Paris about 
sixteen years, not sustaining an altogether receptive at- 
titude, but doing his part to shape the mind of the com- 
ing generation. He was most powerfully stimulated by 
association with cardinal Bessarion, Rovere, then gen- 
eral of the Franciscans, but afterwards pope Sixtus IV, 
-and with younger men like Reuchlin and R. Agricola. 
He visited other French cities also, e. g. Angers, in or- 
-der to take part in disputations, and two years before 
the close of the pontificate of Paul II came to Rome. 
-Here he found the most advanced culture of the time, 
but also the most evident and shocking corruption in 
the Church. On his return to Paris he witnessed the 
-attempt of Louis XI to put down nominalism by force. 
In 1475 he was at Basle with Reuchlin, and later at 
‘Heidelberg as a member of the philosophical faculty. 
-His combativeness as a debater had in the meantime 
earned for him the title of Magister Contradtctionum. 
-He soon afterwards retired to privacy in his native town 
of Groningen, and spent his remaining days in arrang- 
-ing his views into a defensible form, and in the cultiva- 
-tion of a profound piety. All the works from his pen 
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which we possess were probably written in this period, 
when the mystical trait in his nature was becoming 
prominent. He is said to have been the physician of 
the bishop David of Burgundy, and in a former period 
of Rovere (see above), which circumstance probably de- 
terred the inquisitors of Cologne from proceeding against 
him, as they did against J. von Wesel (q. v.), and as 
Wessel thought they would. He maintained a large 
correspondence and received many visitors. He also 
contributed much towards the formation of the charac- 
ters of R. Agricola, Alexander Hegius, Hermann Busch, 
etc., with reference to whose influence in the future he 
predicted that his young friend Oestendorp would live 
to see the time when scholasticism, i.e. the teachings 
of Aquinas, Bonaventure, etc., should be rejected by all 
truly Christian divines. Before he died he was assailed 
by doubts respecting all the verities of the Christian 
faith, with which he struggled almost despairingly, but 
which he conquered with the cry, “I know nothing but 
Jesus, the crucified one.” He died in peace, but with- 
out having received the papal absolution, Oct. 4, 1489, 
and was buried in the Church of the Nunnery at Gro- 
ningen. After his death the mendicant monks subject- 
ed his writings to their rage, and probably destroyed a 
portion of them, though a sufficient quantity of them 
was preserved by the devotion of his pupils to enable 
us to estimate the character of the man. The first col- 
lection was published by Luther, omitting an essay on 
the Lord’s supper, which was added for the first time in 
the Groningen edition of 1614, | 

Wessel’s career was largely determined by the fact 
that he was never bound by any vow, official station, — 
or other similar obligation; so that while he was great- 
ly interested in the conditions of the Church and the 
school, it was yet possible for him to be to some extent 
an independent observer. He was thus able to com- 
mand the leisure required for a thorough examination of 
the matters he discussed, and the calmness essential to 
scholarly polemics. It must be added that he was natu- 
rally endowed with an independent spirit and sound judg- 
ment. Neither the superstitions of the Church nor the 
mysticism of the Brothers of the Common Life could 
overturn his balanced mind. 

The writings of Wessel do not constitute a system. 
His method was somewhat aphoristical, involving the 
discussion of separate theses, and not affording any one 
central, fundamental principle from which the whole of 
his position might be understood. ‘They hold a ground 
intermediate between scientific discussion, ascetical ap- 
plication, and reformatory polemical exhortation. His 
theology, like that of Zwingli, is largely determined by 
Platonism. The principal work he has furnished in 
this department is the De Providentia Dei, which con- 
ceives of God as the absolute cause, or, in other words, 
as independent Being. The pantheistic tendency of 
this idea of God is not sufficiently guarded against, but 
finds its rectification in the emphasis which Wessel else- 
where lays upon the idea that God is pure Being, dis- 
tinct from and above the world. In the doctrine of the 
Trinity the Father is the divine wisdom, the Son the 
divine reason, the Spirit the divine love. The Deity is. 
the creative life, the original idea, which is necessarily 
active and compelled to glorify itself. This glorifying 
of the divine nature constitutes the Son, the Adyoc 
mowrocg; and in order that both may not be unem- 
ployed, the self-conscious and self - glorifying Being 
must also eternally love himself. In anthropology 
man is conceived of as being in the likeness of God, as . 
respects his inner nature. The parts of the divine im- 
age are mens, intelligentia, and voluntas (De Purgatorta, 
80 b); and each of these parts is, it would appear, held 
to be incessantly subject to the divine influence. He 
locates the divine image even more particularly in 
the human will, which is free, and which is sharply 
distinguished from the intellect and the desires. In 
discussing the Ego, Wessel defines personality as being: 
the fruitful source from which spring the will, the judg- 
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‘ment, self-consciousness, etc., and remarks that man has 
in his personality the ability to transform the naturally 
existing relation between the Divine Spirit and the 
human into an ethical relation, an immediate conscious- 
ness of God being implanted in him; and that he is 
under obligation to effect this change. In soteriology 
he places the origin of sin in the angel-world, but does 
not account for its transfer into the world of men. It 
would even seem that he regards it as an inherent fac- 
tor in the constitution of man, since it is to him merely 
debitum. Adam and Eve were far from being perfect 
while in Eden, and needed, even if temptation had been 
resisted, development in every side of their nature. It 
is difficult to see how this undeveloped state could be 
-other than a sinful state under his definition. He rec- 
ognises a moral depravation as having been added in 
the fall, but makes it amount to a mere infirmity, which 
-does not extend so far as to destroy the freedom of the 
will, though it unfits man from attaining to his rightful 
goal. Grace is necessary and the only means of salva- 
tion, because it was required for human well-being from 
the beginning. 

Redemption is a process which required that Jesus 
should be the “express image” of God. Christ, as the 
source of life, was mediator from the beginning. He 
was from all eternity appointed to be the king and head 
of an empire, which is in no sense a merely social or- 
ganization, but in which he is the life of all its mem- 
bers and is himself the end for which it exists. In the 
atonement Jesus died for us and made satisfaction to 
God. The process of redemption is, however, constant- 

ly described by Wessel as a conflict in which the Lamb 
` is not regarded as taking upon himself the wrath of 
God, but as resisting the assaults of the devil, who is 
-empowered to wage war and is assisted therein by God. 
The death of Jesus is then conceived as the completion 
of the life-long struggle. His victory consists, on the 
-one hand, in the subjugation of the devil, who is unques- 
tionably regarded as the personification of the power of 
-evil, and, on the other, in the demonstration afforded by 
this triumph that he is the testator of the New Test. 
in his death and in his evident drawing of all men to 
himself in his righteousness and love. His merits 
as redeemer are superabundant, for he is the consum- 
mation of the race, and in his capacity as head and 
redeemer has more to offer than man possessed before 
the fall. 

The condition of salvation is faith in God, based on 
the word of Christ. Justification is distinguished from 
the remission of sins, and conceived of as the positive 
act of renewing in righteousness through a union with 
-Christ and the Trinity by faith. God regards man as 
being positively righteous in Christ, though not for 
Christ’s sake. This is stated in a different light when 
Wessel teaches that faith does not lay hold upon the 
work of Christ, but upon his life-giving person. This 
union having been formed, faith melts into love, and 
good works may appropriately be said to flow from 
either quality. Remission of sins is nowhere allowed 
an independent place in Wessel’s theological system. 
Repentance is not with him sorrow for the sins of the 
past, but is, in substance, conversion or freedom from 
sin. It is a matter of the will rather than of the feel- 
ings. 

Upon the doctrine of the Church Wessel differed from 
Wycliffe and Huss in that he did not define the Church 
to be a communio predestinorum, but a communio sanc- 
torum, The circumstances of his age obliged him to 
look for the visible Church within the papacy, and he 
accordingly conceded a jurisdictio papalis ; but he re- 
stricted its operations altogether to externalities, and 
-denied that a papal excommunication has power to con- 
trol God. He even asserted that a pope is entitled to 
be the director of the faith of the Church only when 
his own faith is correct; and he rated the authority of 
the universities higher than the authority of the clergy. 
But he esteemed the Scriptures even above the uni- 
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versities, and addressed to them the final appeal. The 
Scriptures, he held, are simply the Holy Ghost speak- 
ing to man. They are clear and self-explanatory and 
also sufficient. Tradition, however, was not rejected, 
and the regula fidei was apparently placed on an equal- 
ity with Scripture by him. 

With respect to the sacraments, Wessel denied that 
they are of themselves effectual means of grace. The 
infusion of love into the heart constitutes true baptism, 
and God is himself the administrator, according to his 
view; the priest, of whatever degree he may be, is sim- 
ply a minister, and not able to contribute anything 
whatever to the gracious power of the sacrament. 
The sacrament of penance was not allowed by him to 
possess any vital connection with inward purification, 
and the priest’s agency in connection with it was lim- 
ited to the calling-forth of proper dispositions through 
the employment of instruction, exhortation, etc. This 
view carried with it the rejection of indulgences as a 
matter of course, for they were the fruitage of the sac- 
rament of penance as held by the Church. Wessel 
does not hesitate to term them swindles, and plenary 
indulgences abominations. In connection with the 
Lord’s supper, he contended against the opus operatum, 
or bringing of masses in behalf of particular individu- 
als. He held that the mass has value for him who hun- 
gers and thirsts for the bread of life, the eating of which 
constitutes the sole value of the sacrament. The idea 
of sacritice has no place whatever in his view. 

In eschatology Wessel held firmly to the existence 
of purgatory, but’ as a place of purgation rather than 
satisfaction. The fire which burns there is the fire of 
piety, and, more particularly, of love. Christ himself is 
there to preach his Gospel among the dead, and to 
make of purgatory a place of delights. Wessel did not 
paint the state of the lost, and therein left his descrip- 
tion incomplete. 

The fanatical hostility of the mendicant monks pre- 
vented the immediate publication of Wessel’s writings. 
Luther's collection of these writings, entitled Farrago 
Rerum Theologicarum U berrimu, appeared in 1521, and 
was followed by repeated editions in 1522 and 1523. 
The last edition was that of Strack (Giessen, 1617), fol- 
lowing a complete edition of Wessel in 1614. The Far- 
rago contains the following books: De Benignissima 
Dei Providentia; De Causis, Mysterits ‘et Kjfectibus Do- 
minice Incarnationis et Passionis ; De Dignitate et Potes- 
tate Ecclesiastica; De Sacramento Pemntentic ; Que sit 
Vera Communio Sanctorum; De Purgatorio; and a 
number of,letters, among which one, De /ndulgentits, ad- 
dressed to Hoeck, deserves special mention. The com- 
plete edition contains, in addition, the tract De Eucha- 
ristia, which Luther had omitted for dogmatic reasons, 
and also an extended essay, De Causis Incarnationis 
et de Mugnitudine Dominice Passionis, in two books; 
and three ascetical works entitled, respectively, De Ora- 
tione, Scala Meditationis, and Exempla Scale Medita- 
tionis. The impression made by a reading of the Far- 
rago is that Wessel was a man who lived with pen in 
hand, and who for that very reason seldom undertook 
the composition of an extended work. It is, accordingly, 
not remarkable that statements with respect to lost writ- 
ings from his pen do not harmonize. For information 
respecting such writings and also concerning Wessel’s 
life, see Hardenberg; Suffridus Petri De Scriptoribus 
Frisie ; Ubbo Emmius, Historta Rerum Fristcarum; 
the Effigies et Vite Professorum Academie Groninge 
(1654); and especially Muurling, Commentatio Hist. 
Theol. de Wesseli, etc. (Traj. ad Rhen. 1831); id. De 
Wesseli Gansfortii, etc. (Amstelod. 1840); and Ullmann, 
Reformatoren vor der Reformation (Hamb. 1841). See 
also Schmidt, A ugustin’s Lehre von der Kirche, in Jahr- 
bitch. für deutsche Theologie, vi, 210 sq. ; Benthem, Hol- 
land, Kirchen- und Schul-Staat. ii, 178; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. s. v. 

Wessel, Johann (2), a Dutch theologian, was 
born at Emden, Oct. 20, 1671. For some time he was 
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preacher and professor at Rotterdam. In 1712 he was 
called as professor of theology to Leyden, where he 
died, Jan. 16,1745. He is the author of, Dissertationes 
Sacre Leid, ad Selecta quedam V, et N. T. Loca (Ley- 
den, 1721) :—Nestorianismus et Adoptianismus Redivi- 
vus Confutatus, s.de Christo Unico et Proprio Dei Filio, 
non Metuphorico, Liber Sing. in quo Nestorti Pelagiant- 
zantis Veterumque A doptianor. Sententia ex Veter. Monu- 
mentis Eruitur, etc, ( Rotterdam, 1727). See Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 30, 191, 572, 645; Furst, Bibl. 
Jud. iti, 506. (B. P.) 

Wesseling, PETER, a German philologist, was 
born at Steinfurth, Jan. 7, 1692, of an old and wealthy 
Westphalian family celebrated in literary circles, He 
was educated at the University of Leyden, and after- 
wards at Franeker, where in 1718 he was received as 
a candidate for the ministry. In 1719 he was made 
pro-rector of the school at Middelburg, in 1721 rector 
ef the gymnasium at Deventer, in 1723 professor of elo- 
quence and history at Franeker, and in 1735 filled the 
same chair (with the addition of canon law in 1746, 
and the librarianship in 1749) at Utrecht, where he 
died, Nov. 9, 1764. He wrote, Epistola ad H. Venemam 
de Aquile in Scriptes Philonis Jud. Fragmentis et Pla- 
tonis Epistola XIII (Utrecht, 1748) :— Observationum 
Variarum Libri (Amst. 1727) :—Diatribe de Judæorum 
Archontibus ad Inscriptionem Berenicensem, et Disserta- 
tio de Evangeliis Jussu Imperatoris Anastasii non Emen- 
datis, etc. (Utrecht, 1738) :— Dissertationes de Origine 
atque Usu Nummorum apud Hebreos (ibid. 1750 ):— 
Dissertationes in Epistolam Jeremia (ibid. 1752). See 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i, 52, 560; Furst, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 506; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 
(B. P.) 


Wessely, Hartwice (or, according to his Jewish 
name, Hertz Wesel), a noted Jewish writer, was born in 
1725 at Hamburg. Like his friend Moses Mendelssohn, 
he was originally a Rabbinic Jew, and observed the tra- 
ditional law to the last. His thirst for knowledge led 
him to acquire the German, French, Danish, and Dutch 
languages, and to study mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy, geography, and history. An extraordinary power 
of writing Hebrew, both prose and poetry, secured him 
the esteem of his nation, and gave him an opportunity 
of communicating his acquirements in a national, and 
therefore an unsuspected, form. The edict of the em- 
peror Joseph II to establish elementary schools among 
the Jews first exhibited Wesselv as a Reformer. He 
wrote a letter to the congregation at Trieste upon the 
subject, in which he related the importance of elementa- 
ry instruction, recommended the study of Hebrew gram- 
mar, and advised the postponing of the Talmudic studies 
to a riper age. This brought down upon him all the 
weight of Rabbinic indignation, especially that of the 
Polish rabbins, who attacked and anathematized him 
with vehemence, while those of Trieste, Venice, Ferra- 
ra, and Reggio supported him. Wessely, who died at 
Hamburg in 1805, may be considered the founder of 
modern Hebrew literature, in the same way as Mendels- 
sohn was of German literature among the Jews of his 
age and country. For though in destitute circumstances, 
he found time and strength to write a series of works 
which form a new æra in Hebrew composition, and have 
united his name with that of Mendelssohn in the hon- 
orable appellation of the “two restorers of science among 
the Jews.” Jost’s description of the effects of their labors 
is very striking. He says, “ They found the Jews with- 
out any language; they gave them two at once—the 
“German and the Hebrew.” He wrote, [JM Mi", The 
Spirit of Grace (Berlin, 1780, a. 0.), a commentary to 
the Book of Wisdom, translated into Hebrew by him- 
self: — Np" pod SINI, a commentary on Levit- 
icus, which forms part of the commentary of Mendels- 
sohn’s Pentateuch :—3%32) 55%, The Wine of Lebanon 
( ibid. 1775), a commentary on the treatise A both :— 
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yabr, Lebanon, a gigantic work on the synonyms 
of the Hebrew language. The first volume (nnan 
TIWN) consists of 10 sections (09171), subdivided 
into 120 chapters (1131971), and contains a most elabo- 
rate philological and psychological disquisition on the 
signification and development of the root DSM, as well 
as a treatise on a portion of the Mosaic law. It is pre- 
ceded by an extentive introduction entitled The En- 
trance into the Garden (j47 1372), in which the plan 
of the work is set forth, and specimens of Hebrew syn- 
onyms are given. ‘This first volume he edited when a 
book-keeper at Amsterdam in 1765. The second volume 
(727 MBM) consists of 13 sections, subdivided into 
180 chapters, and giyes in a most learned manner a phil- 
osuphico-traditional explanation of all the passages of 
the O. T. in which either the word OSM or its deriv- 
atives occur. It is likewise preceded by an elaborate 
introduction, wherein those words are explained which 
constitute mixed forms, A second edition of it was pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1829, and a third at Warsaw in 1838: 
—Panxi Thy 273%, Letters to the Jews of Austrir 
concerning the reforms of the emperor Joseph II (Berlin, 
1782) :— 4° “AIPM SANA, Defence of the Rubbinic 
Tradition (Kénigsb. 1837, new ed.) :—P117M D, Jew- 
ish Ethics ( Berlin, 1784; latest ed. Kénigsb. 1851 ) :— 
MAREM “Aw, Songs of Glory, an epic on the life of 
Moses. Though the language of this poem is purely 
Biblical, and the style enriched with the finest embel- 
lishments of the inspired poetic writings, yet the cast 
of thought is not national, but European and secular. 
“ The Songs of Glory,” says Dr. Marjoliouth, “ embodies 
the history of the exodus of the Children of Israel from 
Egypt until the giving of the law at Sinai. It is, in- 
deed, a most unique production, An English Christian, 
who justly esteems Milton as the most successful epic 
poet, may, perhaps, not like to hear Wessely compared 
to their venerable bard. I have read them both, and 
have no hesitation in saying that they are equal to each 
other, with the only. difference that Wessely is not so 
profuse in mythological terms as Milton. Wessely, like 
Milton, did not think rhyme a necessary adjunct or 
true ornament of a poem or good verse, and, there- 
fore, rejected it, which makes the poetry of the Shirey 
Tiphereth exceedingly sublime. Wessely also left in 
MS. a commentary on Genesis, which was edited by 
Isaac Reggio, with the title Commentarium in Genesin 
ex ejus Autogrupho Excudi Curuvit (Goritiæ, 1854). 
See Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii, 507 sq.; De’ Rossi, 
Dizionario Storico (Germ. transl.), p. 331 sq.; Ethe- 
ridge, Introduction to Hebrew Literature, p. 393 sq.; 
Kitto, Cyclopedia, s. v.; Da Costa, Israel and the Gen- 
tiles, p. 554 sq.; McCaul, Sketches of Judaism and the 
Jews, p. 51 sq.; Schmucker, Hist. of the Jews, p. 244 sq.; 
Marjoliouth, The Fundamental Principles of Modern Ju- 
daism, p. 247 sq.; Griitz, Gesch. d. Juden, xi, 91 8q.; 
Jost, Gesch. d. Judenthums und seiner Sekten, iii, 307 sq. ; 
Meisel, Leben u. Wirken Wessely’s (Breslau, 1841); Gei- 
ger, in the Zeitschrift der D, M, G. xvii, 321 sq.; De- 
litzsch, Gesch. der jüdischen Poesie, p. 85, 95, 106, 114, 
174 8q.; Stern, Gesch. d. Judenthums von Mendelssohn, 
etc, p. 104 sq.; Dessauer, Gesch. d. Israeliten, p. 504 
sq.; Gudemann, in Frankel-Grätz Monatsschrift, 1870, . 
p. 478 sq.; Cassel, Lehrbuch der Geschichte und Literatur 
(Leips. 1879), p. 499 sq.; Morais, Eminent Israelites of 
a — Century (Philadelphia, 1880), p. 344 sq. 


West (expressed in Heb. by “ÄNX, behind; T, the 
sea; wows N12, the going down of the sun [and so in 
Greek voun, sunset]; IID, evening). The Shemite, 
in speaking of the quarters of the heavens, etc., sup- 
poses his face turned towards the east; so that the east 
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is before him, Op, strictly what is before or in front; 
the south on his right hand, j0°M, strictly what lies to 
the right; the north on his left hand, 2N2w, the left 
side; and the west behind him, “MW, literally the hind- 
er side. The last Hebrew word, though never trans- 
lated “ west” in our version, means so: as in Isa. ix, 12, 
“the Philistines behind,” opposed to the Syrians, Op ; 
Sept. ag’ nAtiov dvopay; Vulg. ab occidente; and in 
Job xxiii, 8. The words (Deut. xi, 24) “the uttermost 
sea,” yan D'N7, are rendered in the Sept. Ewe THC 
Saracone rig iri Ovopdy; Vulg. ad mare occidentale 
(comp. xxxiv, 2; Joel ii, 20). The more general use 
of the word “ANN for the west was doubtless super- 
seded among the inhabitants of Palestine by 0%, liter- 
ally “the sea,” that is, the Mediterranean Sea, which 
lay to the west, and which, as a more palpable object, 
became to them the representative of the west general- 
ly, and chiefly associated with their ideas of it. Ac- 
cordingly this word ©" and its derivatives, 2%, etc., 
are thirty-two times rendered by 3aAacca, in the Sept., 
and only once by dvopai; in the Vulg. by occidens and 
mare, It is used to signify a quarter of the heavens, 
or of the earth (Gen. xxviii, 14; Deut. xxxiii, 23; 1 
Kings vii, 25; 1 Chron. ix, 24; 2 Chron. iv, 4; Isa. xi, 
14; xlix, 12; Ezek. xlviii, 1; Hos. xi, 10; Zech. xiv, 4). 
It is used adjectively m the same sense; as, west border 
(Numb. xxxiv, 6; Josh. xv, 12; Ezek. xlv, 7); western 
(Numb. xxxiv, 6); west quarter (Josh. xviii, 14); west 
side (Exod. xxvii, 12; xxxviii, 12; Numb. ii, 18; xxxv, 
5; Ezek. xlvin, 3-8, 23, 24); westward (Gen. xiii, 14; 
Numb. iii, 23; Deut. iii, 27; Ezek. xviii, 18; Dan. viii, 
4); west wind (Exod. x, 19). Those words of Moses, 
“ Naphtali, possess thou the west and the south” (Deut. 
xxxiii, 23), seem to contradict the statement of Josephus, 
that this tribe possessed the east and the north in Up- 
per Galilee (Ant. v, 1, 22); but Bochart interprets “the 
south,” not with regard to the whole land of Canaan, 
but to the Danites, mentioned in ver. 22; and by “the 
west” he understands the lake of Tiberias, otherwise 
called the sea of Tiberias, or Galilee, or Gennesaret; for 
the portion of Naphtali extended from the south of the 
city called Dan or Laish to the sea of Tiberias, which 
was in this tribe. So all the Chaldee paraphrasts ex- 
pound the word D5, here translated test ; Sept. Sadac- 
cav kal AiBa; Vulg. mare et meridiem (Hieroz. pt. i, 
lib. iii, c. 18) In some passages the word signifies the 
coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, and “the islands of the 
sea” denotes the western part of the world, or European 
nations, Thus, in regard to the future restoration of 
the Jews to their own land, it is said ( Hos. xi, 10), 
“when the Lord shall roar, then the children shall trem- 
ble (that is, hasten; an allusion to the motion of a 
bird’s wings in flying) from the west” (see ver. 11, and 
comp. Isa. xxiv, 14, 15, with xi, 11; xxiv, 14). In the 
account given of the removal of the plague of locusts 
from Egypt, we are told (Exod. x, 19), “the Lord turned 
a mighty strong west wind,” B°-349, ävepov ard Qa- 
Adoonc. Supposing that these were the very words of 
Moses, or a literal rendering of his words, it follows that 
the Egyptians made a similar reference to the Mediter- 
ranean, since Moses, an Egyptian, would no doubt use 
the language of his country in describing an event 
which occurred in it. If his words do not refer to the 
Mediterranean, they must refer to the far-distant At- 
lantic, which, however, according to Herodotus, was 
not known to the Egyptians till many ages afterwards, 
Moses also represents God as saying to Abram, in the 
land, “ Lift up thine eyes and look northward, and south- 
ward, and eastward, and westward, 1729 (Gen. xiii, 14), 
The allusion to the sea in the latter passage may be ac- 
counted for upon the supposition that the very words 
of God to Abram had been preserved, and were inserted 
by Moses in his history. In two passages (Psa. evii, 3; 
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Isa. xlix, 12) -02 stands opposed to D29, but ought 
still to be rendered “the west:” comp. Amos viii, 12; 
Deut. xxxiii, 23. The west is also indicated by the 
phrase waw ria YNN, Sept. amd yno dvoper ; 
Vulg. de terra occasus solis. These words are trans- 
lated “the west country” in Zech. viii, 7, literally, the 
country of the going-down of the sun, and are fully 
translated in Psa. 1,1; cxiii,3; Mal. i, 11; comp. Deut. 
xi, 30; Josh. i, 4; xxiii, 4 Another word by which 
the west is denoted is 29372, from 359, to remove, 
pass away, disappear as the sun does; hence the quar- 
ter of the heavens, etc., where the sun sets, the west. 
The same idea is conveyed in the Greek word dvopat, 
from úw. It occurs in 1 Chron. xii, 15; Psa. lxxv, 6; 
ciii, 12; cvii, 3; Isa. xliii, 5; xlv,6; lix, 19; Sept. vø- 
pai; Vulg. occidens: in Dan. viii, 5, Sept. Ai; Vulg. 
occidens. It iş used to denote the west quarter of the 
heavens or earth. In the Apocrypha and New Test. 
the word translated “west” invariably corresponds to 
Ovopai (Jud. ii, 19; Matt. viii, 11; xxiv, 27; Luke xii, 
54; xiii, 29; Rev. xxi, 13); Vulg. occidens, occasus. Our 
Lord’s memorable words, “They shall come from the 
east and the west,” etc. (Matt. viii, 11), to which Luke 
adds “and from the north and the south” (xiii, 29), sig- 
nify all the regions of the world; as in classical writers 
also (Xenoph. Cyr. i, 1,3). Grotius thinks that this 
passage refers to the promise to Jacob (Gen. xxviii, 14). 
In our Lord’s prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans (Matt. xxiv, 27), “For as the lightning 
cometh out of the east and shineth even unto the west, 
so also shall the coming of the son of man be,” he is 
supposed to have intimated the precise direction in 
which the Roman army conducted the invasion. His 
reference to the cloud, rv vegédny, rising out of the 
west, as the precursor of a shower (comp. 1 Kings xviii, 
43-46), still corresponds to the weather in Palestine. 
Volney says, “The west and south-west winds, which 
in Syria and Palestine prevail from November to Feb- 
ruary, are, to borrow an expression of the Arabs, ‘the 
fathers of showers’” (Voyage en Syrie, i, 297; comp. 
Shaw, Travels, p. 329).—Kitto. Notable instances of 
such showers are those at the battle of Bethhoron (Josh. . 
x, 11), and Elijah’s sacrifice on Mt. Carmel (1 Kings 
xviii, 44), 

WEST ın Exorcism. A person to be exorcised 
stood with his face towards or his hands stretched in 
the direction of the west, the region or symbol of dark- 
ness, See BOWING TOWARDS THE EAST. 


West, Benjamin, an eminent American painter, 
was born at Springfield, Pa., Oct. 10, 1738. He early 
discovered the artistic genius, sketching a rude likeness 
of his baby sister at seven years of age, and at the age 
of eight combining parts of two pictures into an origi- 
nal design, which he produced in colors on canvas to 
the infinite delight of his friends. At nine vears of 
age he was introduced into the studio of an artist in 
Philadelphia named Williams, who gave him encour- 
agement and furnished him with books on painting, 
and young West returned ‘home fully resolved to be a 
painter, His parents, although Friends (and that body 
of believers were not favorable to the art), encouraged 
him in his determination, believing that he was predes- 
tinated to be an artist. His first painting that attract- 
ed any considerable notice was the portrait of Mrs. Ross, 
a very beautiful lady, the wife of a lawyer of Lancaster. 
This effort gained him so many orders for portraits that 
he could scarcely meet them. About the same time a 
gunsmith named Henry commissioned him to paint a 
picture of the Death of Socrates. Being at a loss for 
a model for the slave who was to hand the cup of poi- 
son to the philosopher, the gunsmith brought him a 
half-naked negro, and the picture was finished. About 
this time Dr. Smith, provost of the college at Philadel- 
phia, induced young West to enter upon a course of 
study in that institution which should fit him for the 
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high station he was destined to fill, He remained here 
until he was eighteen, with the exception of a short 
time when he accompanied Major Sir Peter Halkert as 
a volunteer to search for the remains and bury the 
bones of the army which had been lost under General 
Braddock. On his return from this expedition, he was 
called to witness the death of his mother, after which 
he returned to Philadelphia and set up as a portrait- 
painter. When he had exhausted his patronage in 
Philadelphia, he removed to New York, where he met 
with still better success, In 1760 he was assisted by 
some wealthy merchant to go abroad for the improve- 
ment of his talents. At Rome he was patronized by 
Lord Grantham, whose portrait he painted, became the 
friend of Mengs, and, as the first American artist ever 
seen in Italy, attracted much attention. He pursued 
his studies in Italy for three years, during which he 
was greatly assisted by wealthy Americans. He paint- 
ed his Cimon und Iphigenia, and Angelica and Medora, 
and was elected member of the academies of Florence, 
Bologna, and Parma. In 1763, visiting England on his 
way to America, he was induced to remain in London, 
and in 1765 married Eliza Shewell, an American lady, 
to whom he had been engaged before going to Europe. 
He painted for the archbishop of York a picture of 
Agrippina Landing with the Ashes of Germanicus, which 
attracted the attention of George III, who became his 
steady friend and patron for forty years, during which 
time he sketched or painted over four hundred pictures. 
His first painting for the king was the Departure of 
Regulus from Rome, and it was so entirely satisfactory 
that the artist was received by the king on terms of 
intimacy from that time onward. West was one of 
the founders of the Royal Academy in 1768, and suc- 
ceeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as its president in 1792, but 
declined the honor of knighthood. His Death of Gen- 
eral Wolfe, painted in the costume of the period against 
the advice of all the most distinguished painters, effect- 
ed a revolution in historic art. For the king he paint- 
ed a series of twenty-eight religious pictures for Wind- 
sor Castle. His best-known works are, Christ Healing 
the Sick: — Death on the Pale Horse:—and the Battle 
of La Hogue. He attempted many wonderful, and to 
most artists dangerous, subjects, such as, Moses Receiv- 
ing the Law on Sinat:— Descent of the Holy Ghost on 
the Saviour in the Jordan :—Opening of the Seventh 
Seal: — St. Michael and his Angels Casting Out the 
Great Dragon:—The Mighty Angel with One Foot on 
the Sea and the Other on the Earth :—the Resurrection: 
—and others of like character. He died in London, 
March 11, 1820, and was buried with great pomp in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. See Spooner, Biog. Hist. of the Fine 
Arts, s.v.; Galt, The Life and Studies of Benjamin West 
(Lond. 1816-20); Cunningham, Lives of Eminent Brit- 
ash Painters. 


West, Elizabeth, a pious lady, the wife of a 
Scotch clergyman, was born in Edinburgh in 1672, mar- 
ried Mr. Brie, minister of Salim, Fifeshire, and died in 
1735. She wrote Memoirs, or Spiritual Exercises Writ- 
ten with her own Hand (Edinb. 1807). See Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


West, Enoch G., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Clermont County, O., Nov. 25, 1825. 
He was the special object of the prayers of his pious 
parents from infancy, and the subject of deep religious 
impressions from childhood; experienced religion in 
his fourteenth year, was appointed class-leader at the 
age of eighteen, joined the Ohio Conference in 1848, 
and continued energetic and devoted until his death, 
which occurred at Urbana, O., May 8, 1865. Mr. West 
possessed a well-stored mind, was a man of deep and 
uniform piety, bold and firm in principle. See Minutes 
of Annual Conferences, 1865, p. 163. 


West, Francis, an English Weslevan minister, 
began his work in 1793, labored twenty-seven vears, 
and died July 3, 1820. 
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as “a plain, useful man.” See Minutes of the Confer- 


ence, 1820. 


West, Francis L., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born at Rush, N. Y., March 7,1840, He removed 
with his parents to Michigan when quite young, expe- 
rienced religion in his youth, was licensed to preach in 
1859, and in 1861 joined the Detroit Conference, and in 
it served the Church until the fall of 1864, when he 
was drafted into United States service, and sent in the 
Twenty-third Michigan Infantry to Tennessee, where 
he was shot, while on duty, by guerillas, and died in 
Hospital No. 1 at Chattanooga the next morning, Jan. 
5, 1865. Mr. West’s qualities of mind and heart made 
him a young man of great promise. He was firm in 
purpose, of intense earnestness, conscientious, affable, de- 
vout. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1865, p. 168. 


West, John (1), a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Charles City County, Va., April 20, 1768. 
He joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1784, was 
licensed to preach in 1787, entered the travelling con- 
nection in 1790, and was appointed to Greene Circuit, in 
Tennessee, In 1802 he was transferred from the Vir- 
ginia to the Baltimore Conference, his connection with 
that body lasting until 1825, when, at its organization, 
he became a member of the Pittsburgh Conference. For 
fifty-seven years (forty-four of which he was effective) 
“Fathér West” labored in the itinerant ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, “and in every station his 
onerous and important duties were discharged with a 
fidelity but seldom equalled and perhaps never surpass- 
ed.” He died July 22, 1847. “Modesty, innocence, 
and punctuality were prominent traits in the character 
of Father West.” His death was as triumphant as his 
life was serene. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 
iv, 238, 


West, John (2), a Welsh Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in 1808. He studied privately for the 
ministry, was ordained, and for some years preached in 
several English counties with acceptance and success, 
In 1839 he was received by the Colonial Missionary So- 
ciety, and was sent to Tasmania under its auspices. 
He not only did good work as a minister, but as a po- 
litical leader he did much for Tasmania, and his stir- 
ring appeals were a strong element in the resistance 
that finally triumphed over the imperial government. 
In 1854 he became chief editor of the Sydney Morning 
Herald, and labored in this capacity until his death, 
Dec. 11, 1873. See (Lond.) Cong. Year-book, 1875, p. 373. 


West, Jonathan Renshaw, a Methodist Epis- 
copal minister, was born in Jackson County, Ala., Aug. 
31,1806. He experienced religion in 1825, was licensed 
to exhort in 1827, and to preach in 1832, and in 1846 
or 1847 joined the Missouri and Arkansas Conference. 
During the war, he was compelled to leave the South 
for personal safety. In 1864 he went to Kansas, where 
he preached until his death, June 15, 1874. See Min- 
utes of Annual Conferences, 1875, p. 23. 


West, Nathaniel, D.D.,a Presbyterian divine, was 
born in Ulster, Ireland, in 1794. He was educated under 
Drs. Chalmers and Turner; entered the ministry in the 
Independent Connection in Hull, England, in 1821; came 
to the United States in 1834, and was pastor of Presby- 
terian churches successively at Meadville, Pa.; Monroe, 
Mich.; North East, Pittsburgh, MacKeesport, Belmont, 
Hestonville, and Philadelphia, Pa., besides being en- 
gaged in various benevolent agencies. He was senior 
chaplain in the Satterlee United States Military Hos- 
pital, West Philadelphia, from May, 1862, until his 
death, Sept, 2, 1864. He published, The Ark of God 
the Safety of the Nation (1850) :—Popery the Prop of 
European Despotisms (1852) :— Babylon the Great (ibid.) : 
—Right- and Left-hand Blessings of God, or a Cure for 
Covetousness (Phila. 1852, 18mo) :—Complete Analysis of 
the Holy Bible, Containing the Whole of the New and 


The Minutes characterize him | Old Testaments, Collected and Arranged Systematically 
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into Thirty Books; Based on the Work of the Learned 
Talbot (N. Y. 1853, royal 8vo; 7th ed. 1855, royal 8vo, 
1035 pp.):—The Overturning of Tyrannical Governments 
(preached before and published at the request of Louis 
Kossuth when in the United States, and by his order 
and at his cost translated into Magyar) :—Lecture on the 
Causes of the Ruin of Republican Liberty in the Ancient 
Roman Republic, etc. (Phila. 1861, 8vo) :— History of the 
Satterlee U. S. Army Gen. Hospital (West Phila., Hos- 
pital press, 1863, 12mo, 30 pp.). “Dr. West was a man 
of marked peculiarities and abundant labors.” See Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Wilson, 
Presb, Hist. Almanac, 1865, p. 134. (J. L. S.) 


West, Richard, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
born in 1671. He became a commoner in Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1688; was afterwards elected fellow of 
Magdalen College; became prebendary of Winchester in 
1706; archdeacon of Berks in 1710; and died Dec. 2, 
1716. He published some essays, sermons, and other 
works, See Allibone, Dict. of Brit, and Amer, Authors, 
8. V. 


West, Robert Athow, an American writer, was 
born at Thetford, England, in 1809. He emigrated to the 
United States in 1843; was the official reporter of the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1844, and published the debates; was editor of the 
Columbia Magazine (N. Y.) from 1846 to 1849; co- 
editor of the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser in 1845, 
and editor-in-chief in 1850. He was the author of, 
Sketches of Wesleyan Preachers (N.Y. 1848).—A Fa- 
ther’s Letter to his Daughter (1865). He was also one 
of the compilers of the Hymn-book of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and coutributed to its pages, besides 
writing poetry and prose for periodicals, 


West, Samuel (1), D.D., an American Unitarian 
minister, was born at Yarmouth, Mass., March 3, 1730 
(O. S.). He labored on the farm until he was twenty 
years of age; graduated at Harvard College in 1754; was 
ordained minister of a part of Dartmouth (now New 
Bedford and Fair Haven) June 3, 1761; was a zealous 
patriot during the American Revolution, encouraging 
the people in public addresses, entering the army as 
chaplain, and adding all the weight of his great learn- 
ing to the American cause; withdrew from his minis- 
terial labors in June, 1803; and died at the house of his 
son in Tiverton, R. I., Sept. 24, 1807. He was a man of 
extraordinary physical and mental powers, and was es- 
teemed the most learned man of his time in New Eng- : 
land. He was a vigorous preacher, and was noted for | 
the complete mastery of his subject. He was the au- | 
thor of Essays on Liberty and Necessity (1798 and 1795, ' 
2 pts.), and several single Sermons preached on vari- : 
ous occasions. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul- 
pit, viii, 37 sq. 

West, Samuel (2), D.D., an American Unitarian 
minister, was born at Martha’s Vineyard, Nov. 19, 1738 | 


(O. S.). He spent his early years at hard labor; entered | 


Harvard College in his twentieth year, and graduated | 
in 1761; became chaplain to the garrison of Fort Pow- 
nal at Penobscot, Me., November, 1761; returned home | 
in 1762; spent some time in the study of divinity at 
Cambridge; was settled as pastor at Needham in 1764; 
became pastor at the Hollis Street Church, Boston, 
March 12, 1789; withdrew entirely from public labor in 
1805; and died April 10,1808. He was the author of 
a series of articles in the Boston Sentinel, over the sig- 
nature of “ The Old Man :”—and several single Sermons. 
A Biographical Sketch has been published by the Rev. 
Thomas Thacher. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. 
Pulpit, viii, 50 sq. 


West, Stephen, D.D., an eminent Congregational 
minister, was born in Tolland, Conn., Nov. 13, 1735. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1755; taught at Hatfield, 
Mass.; studied theology with Timothy Woodbridge ; 
became chaplain at Hoosack Fort; and was ordained as 
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successor of Jonathan Edwards in the Indian Mission 
at Stockbridge in 1759. In a few years he gave up 
the Indian portion of his charge, and confined himself 
to the increasing body of English. He was dismissed 
in August, 1818, and died May 15,1819. Dr. West in 
appearance resembled a Puritau of the old school. He 
was most exact and uniform in his habits and work. 
His Christian character was one of strength, purity, sim- 
plicity and tenderness; his preaching was able, earnest, 
and eminently didactic—five hundred and four persons 
united with the Church during his pastorate. In the- 
ology, Dr. West was a Hopkinsian; in metaphysics, a 
Berkeleyan. He was a contributor to theological pe- 
riodicals, and, besides several Sermons, the following are 
his publications :—An Essay on Moral Agency (1772; 
enlarged ed. 1794). Dr. Woodbridge calls this “ one of 
the most extraordinary specimens of subtle metaphvsical 
reasoning :”— Duty und Obligation of Christians to Marry 
only in the Lord (1779):—An Essay on the Scripture 
Doctrine of the Atonement (1785): “less metaphysical 
and more popular than that on Moral Agency. It en- 
joys a high measure of favor with profound theolo- 
gians :”—An Inquiry into the Ground and Import of In- 
fant Baptism (1794) :— Dissertation on Infant Baptism ; 
Reply to Rev. Cyprian Strong (1798) :—Life of Rev. 
Samuel Hopkins, D.D. (1806) :—Three Sermons on the 
Mosaic Account of the Creation (1809) :—Evidence of 
the Divinity of Christ, collected from the Scriptures (1816). 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 548-556 ; 
Cong. Quar. 1859, p. 41. 

West, William (1), D.D.,an American Episcopal 
clergyman, was born in Fairfax County, Va., near Mount 
Vernon, about 1739, He was ordained and licensed for Vir- 
ginia by the bishop of London, Nov. 24, 1761; became 
rector of St. Margaret's, Westminster parish, Ann Arunde} 
County, Md.; rector of St. Andrew’s parish, St. Marv’s 
County, Nov. 17, 1767; incumbent of St. George’s parish, 
Harford County, in 1772; incumbent of St. Paul's par- 
ish, Baltimore County, June 7, 1779; was five years 
(1780-85) employed to officiate every third Sunday in 
St. Thomas’s Parish Church; took a prominent part in 
the organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America after the Revolution; was chosen president of 
the Diocesan Convention in May, 1790; and died March 
30,1791. He was a Whig during the Revolution, and 
left no published works. He ordered his sermons to be 
burned, stating that they were not worthy of preser- 
vation. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulptt, v, 
208 sq. 

West, William (2), an English Wesleyan minis- 
ter, was born in Ireland. He was converted in early 
life; entered the itinerancy in 1779; was totally blind 
for many years; became a supernumerary in 1817; and 
died in Aberdeen, Scotland, Sept. 2, 1822, in the eightieth 
year of his age. West was a man of strict integrity, 
piety, and of no mean gifts. See Minutes of the Con- 
ference, 1823; Wesl. Meth. Magazine, Oct. 1822, p. 686. 


Westall, THomas, an early Methodist preacher, 
labored forty years in England; from 1740 until worn 
out. He retired to Bristol about 1780. He had some 
exciting experiences, one of which Atmore records. It 
was connected with Gwenap, famed in the history of 
early Methodism. He was at the Third Conference in 
1746. He died in Bristol, April 20, 1794. He was a 
pattern of Christian simplicity and humble love. See 
Atmore, Meth. Memorial, s. v.; Minutes of the Confer- 
ence, 1794; Stevens, Hist. of Meth. i, 174, 315; iii, 89. 


Westbrook, Cornetius D., D.D.. an early and 
distinguished minister of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
was a descendant of both Puritan and Huguenot stock. 
His father was a Revolutionary soldier; his mother 
died in his infancy. He was born at Rochester, Ulster 
Co., N. Y., in 1782; graduated at Union College in 
1801; studied theology with Dr.Theodoric Romeyn, 
and was licensed in 1804 by the Classis of Albany. He 
was settled at Fishkill, N. Y., twenty-four years (1806- 
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80). Then for three vears he was the first editor of the 
Christian Intelligencer, which had just been established 
as a weekly paper in place of the old Monthly, the 
“ Magazine of the Reformed Dutch Church.” After 
this he became rector of the grammar-school of Rutgers 
College in 1833; but returned to the pastorate in 1836 
at Cortlandtown, N. Y., where he remained fourteen 
years (1836-50), and then retired from active service 
to Kingston, N. Y., where he died in 1858. Dr. West- 
brook was in every respect a man sui generis. He was 
original in thought, speech, writing, and action. He 
stereotyped nothing — for he could never be anything 
but himself. He was learned and scholarly in his 
tastes, but could never endure rigid system, nor follow 
in the tracks of others. His mind was quick, intuitive- 
ly springing to conclusions which others reached only 
by slow reasonings. His intellect and heart and will 
all acted impulsively, and often at a white heat. He 
studied topics, not treatises and systems. His preaching 
was moulded in the same way, bv generous and noble 
impulses, by large views of truth, by intense and fervid 
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the Church, ard soon after turned his attention to the 
ministry; but not being able to bear the expense of an 
education, he studied medicine. He was, however, dis— 
satisfied, feeling it his duty to preach. His way was. 
opened to enter Princeton Seminary, which he did in 
1841, and spent there two years in study. On April 17, 
1845, he was licensed to preach, and for some time sup- 
plied the pulpit of the F Street Church, Washington, 
D.C., and afterwards that of the Church of Ramapo, 
N. Y. He was ordained an evangelist by the Hudson 
Presbytery, and was called to the Church at Florida, 
where he was installed pastor in 1849. Here he labored 
eleven years with marked success. At the dissolution 
of the pastorate he was called to the Church at Bloom- 
ingburg, where he was installed in 1868. After laboring 
here three years, he was called to the Centreville Church, | 
and he remained here until he died, Feb. 23, 1876, be- 
loved and regretted by all. (W. P. S.) 

Westen, THOMAS oF, a missionary among the 
Lapps or Finns down to the year 1727. This man was. 
one of the most noteworthy characters in the history of 


conceptions, and by the genius which often shone in his | Protestant missions. The people among whom he la-- 


illustrations and peculiar modes of expression, as well | 
as by the piety which warmed his childlike heart. In 
prayer also he was himself, natural, trustful in God, 
reverential, and devout. At the grave of Washington 
among the veterans of the War of 1812, whose chaplain 
he was, he prayed so that no eye was dry in that as- 
sembly of gray-haired heroes. His social qualities were 
unique and attractive. He was a Nathanael in whom 
there was no guile, but he was also as cheerful and 
happy and exuberant asa boy. His heart never grew 
old. “He was always a boy.” His pupils, parishioners, 
and friends loved him just because he was Dr. West- 
brook, unlike any one else, and always genial, gentle, 
great-hearted, honest, simple-minded, single-eyed, and 
unselfish, full of sympathy for the weak and suffering, 
full of generosity and labors for the cause of Christ. 
His very frailties grew out of the simplicity of his large 
nature, and doubtless they added much to his experi- 
ences of the grace of God. See Corwin, Manual of the 
Ref. Church, p. 264,265. (W.J.R.T.) 


Westbrooks, James M., a Southern Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born March 10, 1827. He pro- 
fessed conversion in his twentieth year; began preach- 
ing in 1852; and in 1853 was received into the North 
Carolina Conference, wherein he labored faithfully until 
compelled to retire from active service by severe ill- 
ness a short time previous to his death, which occurred 
Jan. 28, 1856. Mr. Westbrooks possessed a fervent but 
unobtrusive piety, and, though smitten down in the 
morning of life, he left abundant evidence of his ability 
as a preacher, his diligence as a pastor, and his consis- 
tency as a Christian. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences of the M. E. Church, South, 1856, p. 694. 


Westcott, Lorenzo, a Presbyterian‘minister, was 
born in Southern New Jersey, and belonged to a large 
connection known in that part of the state. He was a 
graduate of Princeton College and entered the Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1852, where he remained three years and 
graduated. He was ordained in Green Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, L. I. and was installed pastor of 
the Church at Warrior Run, Pa., in 1859. He was called 
to a professorship in Lincoln University in 1865, and 
remained at that post until transferred to a professor- 
ship in Howard University. He was deeply interested 
in the education and elevation of the colored race in 
this country, and gave to this important matter his 
stores of learning and unceasing labors. He died at 
Germantown, June, 1879. See Presbyterian, June 14, 
1879. (W. P.S.) 


Westcott, William Augustus, a Presbyteri- 
an minister, was born in Orange County, N. Y., in 1814. 
After receiving an academical education, including the 
languages, he became a clerk in a mercantile house in 
New York city. While thus employed he united with 


bored dwelt from latitude 64° northward, chiefly im 
the marshes of Finland and in the North country, but 
to some extent also among the Norwegians. Theit 
number is now reduced to from 4000 to 7000 souls.. 
They speak a language resembling that of the inhab- 
itants of Finland, proving that they belong to the 
same stock. As they have not made any considerable- 
advancement in civilization, they are greatly despised: | 
by Norwegians and Swedes. In the period of the Chris- 
tianizing of those regions, they heard the Gospel and 
were forced to receive baptism. The preachers were- 
not able to traverse all the country and reach all the 
people, and hireling adventurers, intent only upon the 
securing of gain, came to occupy many of the parishes. 
In many instances persons were denied the privileges 
of religion because too poor to pay the amounts demand- 
ed by their ministers as a yearly contribution. The 
Norwegians, too, were guilty of overbearing and unjust 
conduct in their intercourse with these people. The 
result was what might have been expected; the Finns 
returned to their former heathenism, though outwardly 
observant of the forms of Christian worship. Baptized 
children were washed on their return from Church in 
order that their baptism might not take effect on them, 
and a sort of counter-baptism was administered, etc. A 
Finnish name was given the child, which was carefully 
concealed from the preachers, etc. The forgiveness of 
the heathen gods was invoked whenever participation 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s supper became necessary. 
In morals, the use of alcoholic liquors had done great 
harm. Drinking-sbops stood in church- yards and at 
church-doors, and even ministers of the Church carried 
on a profitable traffic in the business of providing for 
the general thirst for fiery potions, and used persuasion 
to induce unwilling persons to drink. In time, no cere- 
mony could be conducted without the use of alcoholic 
drink. Marriages were sealed with it, and it was sprin- 
kled over the graves of the dead as a sort of holy water. 
After a time, the Norwegians came into the possession. 
of the Finnish lands and property, and even children. 
The Danish - Norwegian Church was not, however, 
altogether unconcerned about the needs of this people. 
Bishop Eric Bredahl visited it repeatedly, and won a 
few individuals over to Christianity. Isaac Olsen, a 
schoolmaster, spent fourteen years at Varanger, on the 
Russian frontier, and under the 70th degree of latitude, 
engaged in apostolic toils, enduring apostolic sufferings. 
for the cause of Christ, and succeeding so far as to see 
some of his pupils excel their Norwegian competitors in 
a knowledge of Christian doctrines in the annual visita- 
tion of churches and schools. In 1707, king Frederick 
IV of Denmark ordered an investigation of the condi- 
tion of schools and churches in Nordland and Finmark, 
and in 1714 he ordered the newly founded Collegium de 
Promovendo Cursu Evangelii to make preparation for a 
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mission among the Finns. ‘The result ef the measures 
taken in consequence of these orders was the selection 
of Thomas of Westen to be the superintendent of the 
proposed mission. 

Westen was born at Trondhjem, in 1682, and was 
obliged in early life to contend with want and diffi- 
culties of every sort. His father refused to permit him 
to study, and, when benevolent effort made a university 
career possible, induced him to study medicine instead 
of theology. Just as he was about to take the degree 
of M.D., his father died and left him penniless; but pov- 
erty did not deter him from entering on the study of 
theology, and particularly of Oriental languages. He 
was able to get food of very inferior quality, and only 
on alternate days; and he shared with his room-mate 
_ in the ownership of an old and poor black coat, which 

compelled him to remain indoors when the garment 
was away. A call to Moscow as professor of languages 
and rhetoric, which was extended to him at this time 
by Peter the Great, was withdrawn without result, and 
he accepted instead the post of librarian at Trondhjem 
without salary, but with a prospect of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment. In 1710 he became pastor of the parish of 
Wedoen, and after six years of successful labor was 
made lector and notary of the Trondhjem chapter, and 
soon afterwards vicar and manager of missions among 
the Finns. In the capacity of lector he was called on 
to preach several sermons in each week, to deliver dai- 
ly lectures on moral and positive theology, and also to 
guide the school, which was designed to become a nur- 
sery for the Finnish mission. 

Westen’s tirst missionary tour among the Finns was 
undertaken May 29, 1716, and was protracted through 
West Finmark, East Finmark, and Nordland until au- 
tumn, when he returned in open boats, often at the risk 
of being drowned in the stormy inland waters, to Trond- 
hjem. He brought the worn-out Olsen with him, and 
afterwards recommended him for the post of Finnish 
teacher and interpreter in the missionary college. He 
had left a chaplain as missionary in Kast Finmark, and 
had appointed a number of itinerant teachers, besides 
encouraging the building of churches by all the natives 
whom he could persuade to that work. He also brought 
to Trondhjem a number of Finnish children to be train- 
ed for missionary work, and in time sustained a semina- 
ry for such children in his own house. The bishop, 
Krog, endeavored to prevent the success of Westen’s 
plans, but was defeated through the favor of the king. 
In 1717 the seminary was securely established, and royal 
edicts were issued providing for the erection of churches 
and chapels within the field of the mission, and settling 
the relations and duties of catechists and teachers and 
similar matters. A second missionary tour was begun 
by Westen, in company with several assistants whom 
he had gained, in June, 1718. He was already permit- 
ted to note progress in the work he had so recently be- 
gun. Several churches were in course of erection, and 
a number of children were secured for instruction in the 
principles of Christianity. The volunteers who accom- 
panied him were left as pastors in different places, and 
not only became useful laborers in the preaching of the 
Word, but also valuable contributors to the literature 
of the country. Erasmus Raehlew translated Luther’s 

Catechism, and wrote a Grummatica Lapponiea, and a 
‘Specimen Vocabularii Lapponici. Martin Lund ren- 
dered similar service with his pen. Westen was unable 
to return to Trondhjem in the autumn of this year, and 
contented himself with rendering a written report, which 
led to his being summoned to Copenhagen in the follow- 
ing spring that he might give fuller information. He 
was presented to the king, and was permitted to submit 
for examination a list of whatever things he might con- 
sider necessary to the promotion of success in his work. 
Corresponding arrangements were then made and new 
missionaries enlisted. 

On Westen’s return for a third missionary tour, begun 
June 29, 1722, he found a great awakening among the 
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young people of his charge. They clamored for educa- 
tion and read the Bible. The population of certain 
places which he had not previously visited were, how- 
ever, bitterly hostile. At Sinmen the people had threat- 
ened to take his life; but when he preached to them, 
they were subdued and won. On the rock Overhalden 
lived a population of 283 souls who never came into the 
valleys, and who had never been visited by a preacher 
of the Gospel. When they heard that Westen intended 
to visit them, they were seized with mortal terror, and 
held a magical mass to deter him; but he came and 
gained their good-will and submission to the Gospel. 
Similar experiences awaited him in Snaasen, where he 
remained two months, and, after his return to Trond- 
hjem, in May, 1723, in Stordalen and Merager, in the 
immediate vicinity of that centre. He purposed visit- 
ing the Finns, also, who dwelt within the bounds of the 
divcese of Christiania, but was hindered by its bishop. 
In 1725 the district of Salten contained 1020 newly con- 
verted Christians, and that of Finmark 1725. 

During these years Westen wrote many works in the 
interest of his mission, chiefly of a practical nature. A 
history of the Finnish-Lapp mission was completed, but 
has never been published, and is now probably lost. 
His last davs were troubled with poverty. He died 
April 9, 1727, leaving behind him a widow who had 
been a helpmeet for him indeed, and continuing to live 
in the recollection of the people whom he had served as 
“the lector who loved the Finnish man.” See Acta 
Hist, Eccles, iii, 1111; v, 922; x; 867; Högström, De- 
scription of Lapland (German ed. 1748); also Rudelbach, 
in Knapp’s Christoterpe (1833), p. 299-380; and Ham- 
mond, Nord. Musstonsgesch. Copei; 1787). — Herzog, 
Real- Eneyklop. S, V. 


Westeras (or Vesteras),a town of Sweden, cap- 
ital of the laen of Westmanland, sixty miles west-north- 
west of Stockholm. An imperial diet was held here in 
1527, in which the Protestant controversy was brought 
to a crisis. Liberty was granted for the “ preachers to 
proclaim the pure Word of God,” a Protestant definition 
being coupled with this phrase. The property of the 
Church, with the authority to regulate ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, was delivered into the hands of the king. The 
Protestant churches retained their revenues, and the ec- 
clesiastical property fell, for the most part, to the posses- 
sion of the nobles, See Fisher, Hist. of the Reformation, 
p. 176. 


Westergaard, NieLs Lupwice, a Danish Oriental- 
ist, was born Oct. 27, 1815, at Copenhagen, where he also 
commenced his linguistic studies, which he continued 
from 1838 to 1839 at Bonn, Paris, London, and Oxford. 
From 1841 to 1844 he travelled through India and Per- 
sia, and after his return was appointed in the latter year 
professor of Indian philology at Copenhagen, where he - 
died, Sept. 9, 1878. Of his writings we mention, Radices 
Lingue Sanscritæ (Bonn, 1841) :— Sanskrit Formlaere, 
together with Sanskrit Laesebog (Copenh. 1846). He 
also published the critical edition of the Zendaresta 
(ibid. 1854) :—and the Bundehesh (ibid. 1851). His two 
treatises De aldste Tidsrum i den indiske Historte and 
Buddhas Dédsaar (ihid. 1860) have been translated into 
German (Breslau, 1862). (B. P.) 


Westerlo, EILARDUS, D.D., the successor of Theod- 
orus Frelinghuysen in the Reformed Church of Albany, 
was born in Groningen, Holland, in 1738, his father, Rev. 
Isaac Westerlo, being pastor of the Church at that place. 
Consecrated by his parents from his early boyhood to the 
ministry, after spending six years at the Latin school 
of Oldenzaal he entered the University of Groningen at 
the age of sixteen; spent six full years in preparation 
for his holy office; and at twenty-two was admitted to 
its vows in 1760. Just at that time he unexpectedly 
received and accepted the call to Albany ; was installed 
as pastor of the Church in March, and arrived in the 
autumn of that year in the city where he spent his min- 
isterial life. About eight years after coming to Albany 
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he fell into a state of religious despondency, which 
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proved to be an eventful period of his spiritual life. |! sq.; Zuchold, Bibl. Theol. ii, 1439; Winer, Handbuch 


Relief came only with much prayer and struggle of 
soul, but it seemed like “life from the dead.” In 1775 
he married the widow of Stephen Van Rensselaer, pa- 
troon of the manor of Rensselaerwyck, and resided with 
her at the manor-house until 1784, when they removed 
to the parsonage on Broadway. Dr. John H. Living- 
ston’s wife was the sister of Mrs. Westerlo. The rela- 
tionship between these two eminent clergymen grew in 
strength and usefulness with their years and services 
for Christ’s kingdom. Both of them were ardent sup- 
porters of the independence of the American Church 
from that of Holland, and were known as peace-makers 
and leaders during all the strifes which ended in the 
triumph of their principles. Both of them were equally 
bold and influential patriots during the Revolutionary 
War. When Burgoyne was moving towards Albany in 
1777, Dr. Westerlo took his family to a place of safety, 
but came back to his home, directed his church to be 
opened, and held daily religious services for a week, 
with fervent prayers for the army and animating ex- 
hortations to those who remained in the city. Dr. Liv- 
ingston aided him in these patriotic services, which con- 
tinued until the surrender of Burgoyne and his army. 
When Washington visited Albany in 1782, Dr. Westerlo 
delivered the address of public welcome. Until 1782 he 
preached only in the Dutch language, and at his death 
stated services in that tongue ceased in his church. But 
at the period named he began to preach on a part of 
-each Sunday in English, and continued to do so with 
acceptance until Dr. Bassett became his colleague, in 
June, 1787, about three years before his own decease. 
He was a man of fine personal presence, mild and per- 
-suasive in manner, yet dignified and commanding. He 
was beloved by his own people, and a favorite in the 
community among all denominations of Christians. An 
-excellent classical and theological scholar, he was fa- 
miliar with the best learning of his times. He wrote 
well in Hebrew and Greek, and president Stiles of Yale 
‘College, with whom he corresponded, said that he wrote 
Latin with greater purity than any man he ever knew. 
He left a Hebrew and Greek lexicon, prepared apparent- 
ly for publication, in his own neat manuscript. Among 
his papers was found an interesting autobiography, writ- 
ten in Dutch, up to May, 1782, and in English up to Dec. 
4,1790. This work, he says, was written “for his own 
edification and the remembrance of God’s mercies.” 
During his last illness, a brief period of despondency 
was followed by the most cheerful and happv serenity 
-of soul. “His people came from all parts of the city to 
see him when he was near his end, and he left them 
with his blessing in such a solemn manner that it was 
thought he did as much good in his death as in his life.” 
He will always be remembered among the great and 
good ministers of the Church of his fathers. He died 
Dec. 26, 1790. “So omnipresent was his religion, so 
engrossing his piety, that his habitual state of mind 
-seemed to be ‘one continued prayer,’ and his life ‘one 
unbroken offering of praise.” See Rogers, Historical 
Discourse, p. 31,32; Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church, 
p- 265, 266 ; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ix, 29- 
.31. (W.J.R.T.) 

Westermeier, Franz Bocis.avs, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born Aug. 22, 1773, at 
Flechtorf, near Brunswick. He studied at Helmstadt, 
and in 1799 he was called as pastor to Magdeburg. In 
1810 he was made superintendent, and in 1812 member 
of consistory. In 1817 the Halle University conferred 
on him the degree of doctor of divinity, and in 1825 
the king of Prussia appointed him evangelical bishop. 
Three years later he was made general superintendent 
of the province of Saxony. He died March 1, 1831. 
He was one of the most excellent pulpit orators of the 
evangelical Church, and his Oeffentliche Religionsvor- 
träge (Magdeburg, 1800) will always be regarded as fine 
‘specimens of pulpit eloquence. For his writings, see 
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der theol. Lit. ii, 150, 172, 173, 174, 175, 338. 


Western Church. See 
CHURCH. 


Westervelt, Alfred L., a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was born about 1820, of pious 
parents, He received a careful religious training; ex- 
perienced conversion in his nineteenth yaar; began 
preaching soon after, and subsequently joined the Ohio 
Conference; served three years as junior preacher and 
three as senior; and died of cholera, July 31, 1849. Mr. 
Westervelt was a man of deep piety and respectable 
talents. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1849, 
p. 388, 


Westervelt, John P., a Reformed (Dutch) schol- 
ar, was born at Paramus, N. J., Nov. 7, 1816. He was a 
teacher in Lafayette Academy, Hackensack, in 1838, 
and afterwards in private seminaries in New York and 
vicinity until 1844. He then studied theology fur one 
year under the Rey. Albert Amerman. After engaging 
in various pursuits, he joined the Presbytery of Albany 
in 1855, and removed to Princeton, N.J., where he gave 
much time to the study of languages and Biblical criti- 
cism. He was familiar with the ancient languages, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and spoke fluently the Ger- 
man, French, and Dutch. Especially was he skilled 
in the last, and held familiar intercourse with the theo- 
logians and poets of the Low Countries, He preached as 
fluently in the Dutch language as in his own. Bilder- 
dyk, his favorite poet, he esteemed equal to any of our 
English poets. When Dr. Cohen Stuart came from 
Holland to attend the Evangelical Alliance, so great 
had the fame of Mr. Westervelt become as a Dutch 
scholar that Dr. Stuart visited Paterson, to which place 
Mr. Westervelt had moved in 1866, in order that he 
might see the renowned scholar. Dr. Stuart afterwards 
spoke of his “eminent attainments being equalled only 
by his modesty.” By request of the ductor, Mr. Wes- 
tervelt was made a member of the Leyden Society of 
Netherlandish Literature, June 16, 1876. Although Mr. 
Westervelt was in doctrine a Calvinist, yet he was one 
of the most catholic of men. Among his brethren his 
opinion of difficult passages of Scripture was considered 
sufficient authority. His piety was fervent and deep, 
his character pure and spotless, his faith trustful and 
strong; and in his last hours, when utterance was diffi- 
cult, he declared Christ to be his satisfaction. He died 
Jan. 15, 1879. He published a Translation from the 
Dutch of Van der Polm's Life and Sermons (1865). He 
contributed to the Princeton Review articles on Van 
der Palm (1861), Bilderdyk (1862), Strauss, and Schleier- 
macher (1866); also articles to this Cyclopedia. See 
Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in A merica, p. 550. 


Westervelt, Ralph, a (Dutch) Reformed minis- 
ter, studied under his father-in-law, the Rev. S. Froeligh. 
He was licensed by the Classis and served at Paramus 
in 1801, at Rochester and Wawarsing from 1802 toe 
1807, at Clove in 1808, at Bethlehem and Coeymans 
until 1816, and at Wynantskill from 1816 to 1822, in 
which latter year he died. See Corwin, Munual of the 
Ref. Church in A merica, 8. v. 


Westervelt, Samuel D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Schralenburg, N. J., April 21, 1813. He 
was converted in his eighteenth year; educated in the 
New York University ; studied theology privately; was 
licensed by the New York Classis; and ordained, Octo- 
ber, 1839, as pastor of a church in King Street, N. Y., 
known as the True Reformed Dutch Church. In 1852 
he transferred his ecclesiastical relation to the Second 
Presbytery of New York, and in 1853 was installed pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church at Yorktown, where he 
continued to labor almost until the close of his life. He 
died Nov. 15, 1865. He was a good scholar, a clear and 
instructive preacher, and an acceptable writer. He 
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published one of the best articles on dancing as a fash- 
ionable amusement that have ever appeared in print. It 
was quoted in all the religious journals, republished in 
London, and highly spoken of by the London press. 
See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 215. 


Westfall, Benjamin B., a minister of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, was born at Claverack, Colum- 
bia Co., N. Y., in 1798. His early life was spent on a 
farm. Religious convictions seized his mind when 
quite young. He graduated at Union College, N. Y., 
in 1823, and at the New Brunswick (N. J.) Theological 
Seminary in 1826. He was licensed by the Classis of 
New Brunswick in 1826. He was missionary at Sand 
Beach, N. Y., in 1827-28. Then he was made pastor of 
Rochester, part of which time Clove was connected with 
it. In this field he labored from 1828 until 1838, during 
which time he saw, as the fruits of his labor, about three 
hundred souls brought into the Church. His last charge 
was Stone Arabia and Ephratah, where he toiled from 
1838 until bis death, in 1844. He was a man of fervent 
piety and deep and strong convictions. His sermons, 
breathing his own high convictions of truth, were ad- 
dressed both to the consciences and understandings of 
his people. He lived only to save men. His death 
was caused by excessive labor in revival and other 
meetings for the benefit of the people. See Corwin, 
Manual of the Ref. Church in America, 8, v. 


Westfall, Simon V. E., a minister of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, was born at Rhinebeck, Dutch- 
ess Co., N. Y., in 1802. He graduated at Rutgers Col- 
lege in 1831, and at the New Brunswick Seminary in 
1834. He was licensed by the Classis of Rensselaer in 
1834. He was pastor of the Hyde Park Church, Dutch- 
ess Co., N. Y., from 1834 to 1837, and Union and Salem 
from 1837 to 1847. At this time he went as missionary 
to Illinois, and in that capacity he labored for about two 
years, from 1847 to 1848. In 1849 he undertook the try- 
ing task of building up an “eminent Dutch Church” in 
the young city of Pekin, Tazewell Co., IlL, where, with 
the exception of one year (1853), in which he labored at 
Vanderveer, Morgan Co., he ministered until 1856. His 
task was long and arduous, but fruitless. He left Pekin 
in 1856, and returned to his native East to spend his de- 
clining days, He had scarcely got settled in his new 
house and engaged to supply the Second Church of Rot- 
terdam, when he was taken sick, and died, in 1856. Dur- 
ing the short time he was sick, he repeatedly uttered 
the word “ Ecstasy!” while visions of glory passed be- 
fore his mind. He was a man of settled purpose, in- 
flexible integrity, and of a modest and diffident spirit. 
See Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church in America, s. v. 

Westfield, THomas, an English prelate, was born 
at Ely in 1573. He was educated at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards became a fellow; was as- 
sistant to Dr, Nicholas Felton, at St. Mary-le-Bow, Lon- 
don, and then presented to the same Church; after- 
wards presented to St. Bartholomew’s, made archdea- 
con of St. Alban’s, and finally made bishop of Bristol, 
on account of his piety and wisdom. He suffered 
under the Revolution, was ejected from his bishopric, 
and died June 25, 1644. He left no published works, 
but two volumes of his Sermons appeared after his 
death. 


Westhoff, ELBERT WILHELM, a Roman Catholic 
theologian of Germany, was born in 1801 at Dolberg. 
He studied at Münster and in the Collegium Germani- 
cum at Rome, where he received holy orders in 1828, 
and where he was promoted as doctor of theology. In 
1829 he was called to the Church at Stinninghausen, 
and in 1833 to Diestedde. In 1851 he was called to 
Cologne as regent of the clerical seminary, which posi- 
tion he occupied until 1868, when he retired on account 
of feeble health. He died May 6, 1871, in the Alexian 
Monastery at Neuss. He is the editor of the ascetical 
writings of Avancinus, Augustine, Bellecius, Gregory the 
Great, etc. He also published new editions of Ballerini’s 
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writings on the position of the popes to the general 
councils, on the primacy of the popes, and their #nfallz- 
bilttas in definiendis controversiis fide. (B. P.) 


Westlake, Burrows, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, of whose birth and early history nothing def- 
inite can be learned, joined the Ohio Conference Pn 
1814, The last nine years of his life and labors were 
in connection with the Indiana Conference. He died 
of epidemic erysipelas, April 17, 1845. Mr. Westlake 
possessed a strong, well-stored mind, and a tender, de- 
vout heart. See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1845, 
p. 658. 


Westlake, Charles, an English Wesleyan min- 
ister, was born at Launceston, Cornwall. He was con- 
verted under the ministry of Henry Cheveston, entere¢ 
the sacred work in 1831, and died suddenly of apoplexy, 
Nov. 18, 1858, aged fifty-three years. See Minutes of 
the Conference, 1859. 


Westley. See WESLEY. 


Westley, James R.,an English Wesleyan mission- 
ary, was converted under a sermon preached at Kings- 
land Road, London, by Holloway. He was received by 
the Conference in 1846, and died at Kingston, Jamaica, 
Nov. 29, 1847, aged thirty years. He was diligent, stu- 
dious, and unremitting in bis pastoral duties, See Min- 
utes of the Conference, 1848. 


Westminster Abbey, the venerable pile around 
which the city itself (now included in London) origi- 
nally sprang. (The fullowing account is taken from the 
Globe Encyclopedia, s. v.) The foundation of the first 
Abbey on a spot formerly surrounded by the waters of 
the Thames and called Thorney Island is involved in 
mystery, but here was certainly one of the earliest 
Christian churches in England. Sebert, king of the 
East Saxons, who died in 616, is believed to have com- 
pleted a sacred edifice dedicated to Peter, which was. 
destroyed by the Danes. Edward the Confessor in its 
place built a structure of great splendor for his time, 
and endowed it with a charter of ample powers and 
privileges. Henry IIT pulled down a portion and en- 
larged the plan of this ancient Abbey, adding a chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin, and the incomparable Chapter- 
house. Henry VII built the magnificent chapel to the 
east of the Abbey which bears his name. After his. 
reign the building fell into decay until renovated by 
Sir Christopher Wren, who designed the upper part 
of the two western towers. The restoration of the 
Chapter-bouse was undertaken by Sir Gilbert Scott in 
1863. The Abbey is in the form of a Latin cross, its. 
exterior length being 416 feet, or, including Henry VII's 
Chapel, 530 feet. Its interior length is 375 feet, and its 
greatest interior breadth 200 feet. The breadth of the 
nave and aisles is 75 feet, and their interior height, to 
which the Abbey owes much of its stately appearance, 
is 101 feet. The best view of the Abbey is from the 
west door between the towers. In the interior is a 
noble range of pillars terminating towards the east by 
a sort of semicircle enclosing the Chapel of Edward the 
Confessor. The fabric is lighted by a range of windows 
supported by galleries of double columns on the arches. 
of the pillars, by an upper and under range of windows, 
and four capital windows, the whole of the lights being 
admirably arranged. Twenty-two windows are enriched 
with stained glass. The new choir, 155 feet by 35 feet, 
was executed in 1848. The fifty-two stalls exhibit a 
great variety of carving and tracery. The reredos, 
completed under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott, is 
an elaborate and splendid work. The names of the 
various chapels, beginning from the south cross and 
passing round to the north cross, are in order as fol- 
lows: (1) St. Benedict’s; (2) St. Edmund’s; (3) St. 
Nicholas’s; (4) Henry VIPs; (5) St. Paul's: (6) St. Ed- 
ward the Confessor’s; (7) St. John’s; (8) Islip’s Chapel, 
dedicated to John the Baptist; (9) St. John, St. Michael, 
and St. Andrew’s. The Chapel of Henry VII is adorned- 
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without with sixteen Gothic towers, beautifully orna- |! no respect the product of the Westminster Assembly, 
mented and jutting from the Abbey at different angles. | except as it is executed in the spirit of their publica- 
Here is the magnificent tomb of that monarch and his | tions, and by persons some of whom had been members 
queen. In the south transept is the well-known Poet's | of it. The notes on the Pentateuch and on the four 
Corner. Every English sovereign since the Conquest | gospels are by Ley, subdean of Chester; those on Kings, 
has been crowned in Westminster Abbey, and the corona- | Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther by Dr. Gouge; 
tion-chairs and the coronation-stone of Scotland are in | those on the Psalms by Meric Casaubon; on Proverbs by 
the Chapel of Edward the Confessor. Thirteen kings | Francis Taylor; on Ecclesiastes by Dr. Reynolds; and 
(George II being the on Solomon’s Song by Smallwood. 
last) and fourteen queens The Larger Prophets fell to the lot of 
are buried in its pre- the learned Gataker; the Smaller, in 
cincts. Here also are the first edition to Pemberton. in the 
the remains of Chaucer, second to bishop Richardson. The 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, eccentric Dr. Featley undertook the 
Dryden, Cowley, Addi- Pauline epistles, but did not complete. 
son, Congreve, Prior, his work ; and Downham and Reading 
Gay, Dr. Johnson, Gar- were both employed on the work,. 
rick, Sheridan, Camp- though what they did has not been 
bell, and Macaulay; specified. The work is more tham 
of Handel, Blow, and respectable; some parts, especially 
those intrusted to Gataker, are done: 
with superior learning and ability; 
and the whole, though of various 
merit, does credit to the piety, schol- 

arship, and judgment of the au- 
thors, 

Westminster Assembly or 
DIvINES, a name given to the synod 
of divines called by Parliament in the 
reign of Charles I, for the purpose of 
settling the government, liturgy, and 
doctrine of the Church of England. 
The Westminster Synod or Assembly 
of Divines derived its name from the 
locality in London where it held its 
sessions, and owed its origin to the 
ecclesiastico-political conflict between 
the “Long Parliament” and king 
Charles I, which resulted in the decap- 
itation of Charles, the protectorate of 
Purcell; of Pitt, Fox, Wilberforce, Grattan, Canning, Cromwell, and the events consequent on those changes, 
and Peel—a multitude of the illustrious departed. This conflict was, in its religious aspects, a struggle of 
Palmerston, Charles Dickens, Lytton, and Livingstone Puritanism or radical Protestantism against a semi- 
are among the latest of the glorious company. There | Romish Episcopal hierarchy and liturgy; in its political 
are also memorials to Shakespeare, Milton, Goldsmith, | bearings, a contest for parliamentary privilege and pop~ 
Thackeray, John and Charles Wesley, and many others | ular freedom against the monarchical] absolutism of the 
whose remains lie elsewhere. Some of the monuments, | Stuarts. The final result of the struggle was a consti- 
such as that to John, Duke of Argyll, are very impos- | tutional monarchy and a moderate episcopacy, with an 
ing. The Abbey fills a great place in the political and | Edict of Toleration in favor of Protestant Dissenters. . 
religious history of England. The Chapter-house was| After some unsuccessful attempts to obtain the sanc- 
used for three centuries as the meeting -place of the | tion of the king, a joint resolution of the houses of Par- 
House of Commons, and was thus the cradle of repre- | liament was passed, June 12, 1643, which convoked & 
sentative government, and the scene of the chief acts | synod “for settling the government and liturgy of the- 
which laid the foundation of the civil and religious lib- | Church of England, and for vindicating and clearing of 
erty of England. The Westminster Assembly of Di- | the doctrine of said Church from false aspersions and: 
. vines sanctioned in the Abbey the Confession of Faith | interpretations,” and, furthermore, for bringing about a 
which is the recognised creed of the Presbyterian | more perfect reformation in the Church than was ob-- 
Church (1643-52), and the final alterations in the Book | tained under Edward VI and Elizabeth, by which a 
of Common Prayer were made by the bishops in the | closer union of sentiment with the Church of Scotland 
Jerusalem Chamber in 1662. Roman, Anglican, and | and the Reformed churches of the Continent might be- 
Puritan theologians have in turn preached in these | secured. It was intended that it should include among 
walls. In recent times, under the enlightened rule of | its members adherents of all the chief parties among 
Dean Stanley, the national character of the Abbey has | English-speaking Protestants, except the party of arch- 
been well maintained. Officially called the Collegiate | bishop Laud, whose innovations and despotic tendencies 
Church of St. Peter, it is governed by the dean, a | had been one main cause of the troubles in Church and 
chapter and eight prebendaries, and other officers. See | State. Parliament appointed to membership in this 
Neale and Brayley, History and Antiquities of Abbey | synod 121 clergymen taken from the various shires of 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster (Lond. 1818, 2 vols.) ; | England, ten members of the House of Lords, and twen- 
Stanley, Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey | ty of the Commons. The General Synod of Scotland, 
(ibid. 1876, 4to); Historical Description of Westminster Aug. 19, 1643, elected five clergymen and three lay elders 
A bbey (1878), printed for the Vergers. as commissioners to the Westminster Synod. These, it 

Westminster (Assembly's) Annotations. | will be seen, were simply a committee raised by Parlia- 
By this name is commonly designated a work bearing | ment and amenable to its authority. About twenty of 
the title of Annotations upon all the Books of the Old | the members originally summoned were clergymen of 
and New Testaments, by the Assembly 9f Divines (Lond. | the Church of England, and several of them afterwards 
1651, 2 vols. fol.; 3d and best ed. 1657). It was the | bishops; but few of the Episcopal members took their 
conioint work of several eminent ministers, but was in | seats. ‘The bishops of the English Church never ac- 
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knowledged its claims, and the king forbade its sessions 
under extreme penalties, June 22, 1643; but it neverthe- 
less became, if measured by the far-reaching conse- 
quences of its work, the most important. synod held in 
the history of the Reformed faith. The synod con- 
vened July 1, 1643, in Westminster Abbey, in the pres- 
ence of both houses of Parliament. On the opening of 
the Assembly sixty-nine of the clerical members were 
in attendance, and at different times ninety-six of them 
were present, though the usual attendance ranged be- 
tween sixty and eighty. The great body of the mem- 
bers, both clerical and Jay, were Presbyterians; ten or 
twelve were Independents or Congregationalists; and 
tive or six styled themselves Erastians. Nearly or quite 
all were Calvinists, The purposes for which, according 
to the ordinance, the Assembly was convoked were, as 
above stated, to vindicate the doctrine of the Church 
of England, and to recommend such further reformation 
of her discipline, liturgy, and government as might “ be 
agreeable to God's holy word, and most apt to procure 
and preserve the peace of the Church at home, and 
nearer agreement with the Church of Scotland and oth- 
er Reformed churches abroad.”, But when the Parlia- 
ment, feeling their need of Scottish aid, acceded to the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and urged the Scotch to 
send their deputies to the Assembly, its objects were ex- 
tended: and, in order to carry out the covenanted uni- 
formity, it was empowered to prepare a new confession 
of faith and catechism, as well as directories for public 
worship and Church government, which might be adopt- 
ed by all the churches represented. It retained to the 
last, however, its advisory character. ‘The Church of 
Scotland threw all its influence in favor of strict Cal- 
vinism and Presbyterianism. Before electing delegates 
to the Westminster Assembly, in compliance with the 
request of Parliament, it adopted, Aug. 17, 1643, the so- 
called Solemn League and Covenant [see COVENANT, 
SoLEMN LEAGUE AND], which bound the Scottish na- 
tion to the defence of the Reformed religion in Scotland, 
the furtherance of the Reformation in England and Ire- 
land in doctrine, worship, Church organization, and dis- 
cipline; the establishing of ecclesiastical and religious 
uniformity in the three realms; the extirpation of papa- 
cy and prelacy, of heresy and all ungodliness; and the 
support of all the rights of Parliament and of the right- 
ful authority of the king. ‘This document was imme- 
diately transmitted to Parliament, and thence to the 
Westminster Assembly, and was formally endorsed by 
each of those bodies, but was condemned by the king. 
The Assembly sought to gain the fraternal sympathies 
of the Reformed churches on the Continent also, and to 
that end addressed to them circular letters which drew 
forth more or less favorable responses, and which the 
king endeavored to neutralize by issuing a manifesto in 
Latin and English, in which he denied the intention 
charged upon him of re-establishing the papacy in his 
realm. 

The opening sermon was preached by Dr. William 
Twisse, who had been chosen prolocutor, and immedi- 
ately thereafter the Assembly was constituted in the 
Chapel of Henry VII. The meetings continued to be 
held in this chapel till after the arrival of the Scottish 
commissioners, and were chiefly occupied with the re- 
vision of the first fifteen of the “ Articles.” On Sept. 
15 four Scottish ministers and two lay assessors were, 
by a warrant from the Parliament, admitted to seats in 
the Assembly, but without votes, as commissioners from 
the Church of Scotland. ‘The Solemn League and Cov- 
enant, binding the ecclesiastical bodies of the two na- 
tions into a union, had been passed in Scotland, Aug. 17, 
was subsequently accepted by the Westminster Assem- 
bly, and ordered by the English Parliament to be print- 
ed, Sept. 21, and subscribed Sept. 25, when the House 
of Commons, with the Scottish commissioners and the 
‘Westminster Assembly, met in the Church of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster. The House of Lords took the 
“Covenant” Oct. 15. 


The manner of proceeding is thus described by Bail- 
lie, one of the Scotch commissioners: ‘“‘ We meet every 
day of the week but Saturday... . Ordinarily there will 
be present about threescore of their divines. These are 
divided into three committees; in one whereof every 
man is a member. No man is excluded who pleases to 
come to any of the three. Every committee, as the 
Parliament gives order in writing to take any purpose 
into consideration, takes a portion, and in their after- 
noon meeting prepares matters for the Assembly, sets 
down their mind in distinct propositions with texts of 
Scripture. After the prayer, Mr. Byfield, the scribe, 
reads the propositions and Scriptures, whereupon the 
Assembly debates in a most grave and orderly way. 
No man is called up to speak; but who stands up of his 
own accord, he speaks, so long as he will, without inter- 
ruption, ... They harangue long and learnedly. They 
study the questions well beforehand, and prepare their 
speeches, but withal the men are exceedingly prompt 
and well-spoken. I do marvel at the very accurate and 
extemporal replies that many of them usually make.” 

The question of Church government occasioned the 
most difficulty, and seemed fur a time impossible to be 
settled. Many of the most learned divines who were 
entirely on the side of Parliament were yet in favor of 
what they termed primitive episcopacy, or the system 
in which the presbyters and their president governed 
the churches in common. ‘Then there were the Scotch 
commissioners and the more radical Puritans who were 
at the opposite extreme; and, in order to reach a con- 
clusion, these differences must be reconciled. It was 
accomplished after much discussion and long delay by 
the adoption of the Presbyterian form of government. 

The subjects relating to the form of public worship 
and the statement of doctrines occasioned less difficulty. 
Early in 1644 each of these was assigned to a small 
committee for the preparation of materials, after which 
they were to be brought first before the larger com- 
mittees and then before the Assembly. The Directory 
Sor Public Worship was prepared in 1644. The ques- 
tion of Church Government, so far as it referred to or- 
dination, was submitted to Parliament April 20, 1644, 
and ratified by that body Oct. 2,the same year. This 
Directory was completed during the following year, but 
the printing of it was delayed till 1647. In 1645 to 
1646 the Confession of Fuith was elaborated, and finally 
put into the shape in which it is still printed in Scot- 
land. The Larger Catechism was sent to the House of 
Commons Oct, 22, 1647; the Shorter Catechism, Nov. 
25, the same year. In the autumn of 1648 both houses 
of Parliament ordered the printing and publishing of 
the Shorter Catechism, but the House of Lords was dis- 
continued before it had acted on the Larger Catechism, 

The other papers issued by the Assembly consisted 
only of admonitions to Parliament and the nation, con- 
troversial tracts, letters of foreign churches, etc. The 
last of the Scotch commissioners left the Assembly Nov. 
9, 1647. On Feb. 22, 1649, after it had held 1163 sit- 
tings, lasting each from 9 o’clock A.M. to 2 P.M., the 
Parliament, by an ordinance, changed what remained 
of the Assembly into a committee for trying and exam- 
ining ministers, and in this form it continued to hold 
weekly sittings until the dissolution of the “ Long Par- 
liament,” April 20, 1653. 

A monthly day of fasting and prayer was regularly 
held in union with the houses of Parliament. In this 
time it had framed and adopted a complete standard of 
doctrine, government, and worship for the Reformed 
churches of the three kingdoms, Its labors were ap- 
proved by Parliament, and their results elevated into 
laws of the State, though with certain modifications in 
the disciplinary arrangements, A perfect execution of 
these decrees was, however, impossible, because a large 
number of the English people adhered to the Episcopal 
establishment and liturgy, and the great majority of 
Irishmen were of the Roman Catholic faith. Scotland 
alone gave them an unqualified obedience, which has 
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been continued almost intact down to the present day. 
From Scotland the Westminster standards were .trans- 
mitted, with unimportant modifications of statement, 
to the different Presbyterian bodies of North America. 
After completing its labors, the synod was perpetuated 
in the character of a board of examination and ordina- 
tion until March 25, 1652, when the dissolution of Par- 
liament by Cromwell ended its existence, without any 
formal adjournment having been had. 

The official records of the Assembly are supposed to 


Assembly, and that Scripture proofs should be added to 
the Confession, which was accordingly done. In 1647 
the Confession was approved by the Church of Scotland 
in the form in which it had passed the Assembly, and 
it was ratified afterwards by the Scotch Parliament. 
It was passed by the English Parliament in 1648, under 
the title of Articles of Christian Religion, but with cer- 
tain changes. The basis of the Confession is doubtless 
those Calvinistic articles which are supposed to have 
been prepared by Usher, and in 1615 were adopted by 


have been lost in the great fire of London in 1666, | the convocation of the Irish Church. 


though it is said that Dr. McCrie, the younger, recov- 
ered a portion of them. Extensive private reports by 
members of the synod are yet extant, however, e. g. 
Lightfoot’s Journal of the Proceedings of the Assembly 
of Divines (Lond. 1824), Robert Baillie’s Letters, and 
three manuscript volumes of Goodwin's Notes. Claren- 
don’s History of the Puritan Rebellion is biassed and in- 
sufficient: but Neal’s History of the Puritans, pt. iii, ch. 
ii-x, has a very full and, upon the whole, trustworthy 
report. See also Hetherington, History of the West- 
minster Assembly of Davines (Edinb. 1843; N. Y. 1856) ; 
History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines (Presb. 
Board of Publ., Phila. 1841); Minutes of the Sessions of 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines (Edinb. 1874) ; 
Gillespie (Works, vol. ii), Notes of the Proceedings of 
the Assembly of Divines (ibid. 1844); Fuller, Church 
History, and Worthies of England; Palmer, Noncon- 
Sormists’ Memorial; Price, History of Protestant Non- 
conformity ; Hetherington, History of the Church of 
Scotland; Reid, History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland; Stoughton, Ecclesiastical History of England; 
Rutherford, Letters; Hanbury, Historical Memorials of 
the Independents; Brook, Lives of the Puritans; Reed, 
Lives of the Westminster Divines; Smith, Lives of Eng- 
lish and Scottish Divines; Wood, Athene Oxontenses ; 
Marsden, Early and Later Puritans; McCrie, Annals 
of English Presbytery ; Stanley, Memorials of Westmtn- 
ster Abbey; and Skeats, History of the Free Churches 
of England. 


Westminster Catechism. These are two in 
number, the Larger Catechism being designed for use 
in public worship, the Shorter for the instruction of the 
young. They are probably, next to the Hetdelberg Cate- 
chism, the most widely circulated of Reformed catechisms, 
and differ from it in being more decidedly Calvinistic, and 
more logical in arrangement and intelligible in state- 
ment. The substance of the questions is steadily re- 
peated in the answers, and the use of the third person 
is maintained throughout. The Shorter Catechism is 
simply an abridgment of the Larger. 


Westminster Confession or FAITH, that body 
of doctrines proposed by the Westminster Assembly, and 
adopted by Parliament in 1646 as the creed of the Eng- 
lish Church, and now the doctrinal basis of almost all 
Presbyterian churches. A committee, consisting of 
about twenty-five members, was appointed by the As- 
sembly “to prepare matter for a joint Confession of 
Faith” about Aug. 20, 1644. The matter was prepared, 
in part at least, by this committee, and the digesting of 
it into a formal draught was intrusted to a smaller com- 
mittee on May 12,1645. The debating of the separate 
articles began July 7, 1645, and on the following day a 
committee of three (afterwards increased to five) was 
appointed to “take care of the wording of the Confes- 
sion” as the articles should be adopted in the Assembly. 
On July 16 the committee reported the heads of the 
Confession, and these were distributed to the three large 
committees to be elaborated and prepared for discussion. 
All were repeatedly read and debated in the most thor- 
ough manner possible in the Assembly. On Sept. 25, 
1646, a part of the Confession was finally passed, and on 
Dec. 4 the remainder received the sanction of the As- 
sembly, when the whole was presented to the Parlia- 
ment. That body ordered the printing of six hundred 
copies for the use of members of Parliament and of the 


In the formation of this symbol] the Assembly at first 
undertook to revise the Thirty-nine Articles of the An- 
glican Church, and proceeded with that work until fif- 
teen articles had been revamped with elements of a 
more pronounced Calvinistic character and provided 
with Scripture proofs. The only important change 
made in this process was the omission of Article VIII, 
concerning the authority of the three cecumenical sym- 
bols. The intention of the synod was to ground every 
statement directly on Scripture as the only rule of faith, 
while the Church of England, under Edward VI and 
Elizabeth, conceded to Catholic tradition, if not in con- 
flict with Scripture, a regulative authority. The Scot- 
tish commissioners, however, induced the Assembly to 
undertake the formation of an entirely new symbol. 

In the order and titles of many of its chapters, as well 
as in the language of whole sections or subdivisions of 
chapters, and in many single phrases occurring through- 
out the Confession, the Westminster divines seem to 
have followed the articles adopted by the Irish convo- 
cation. They very seldom determined points which 
that body had left open. Their purpose was to express 
their views in such a way as to obviate objections and 
secure union rather than division. Hence they intro- 
duced nothing into the Confession which had not beert 
taught in England, Ireland, and Scotland before. 

The Confession, under the title of The Humble Advice 
of the Assembly of Divines, now by Authority of Parlia- 
ment sitting at Westminster, concerning a Confession of 
Faith, etc., was printed in London in December, 1646, 
without proofs, and in May, 1647, with proofs, for the 
use of the houses of Parliament and the Assembly. A 
copy of this last edition was taken to Scotland by the 
commissioners, and from it three hundred copies were 
printed for the use of the General Assembly there. Af- 
ter being approved by that body, it was published in 
Scotland with the title of The Confession of Faith 
Agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines, etc., and while 
the House of Commons were still considering it, a Lon- 
don bookseller brought it out under the same title in 
1648. In the same year it was, with the omission of 
parts of ch. xx and xxiv, and the whole of ch. xxx and 
xxxi, and with some minute verbal alterations, ap- 
proved by the two houses, and published under the title 
Articles of Christian Religion, Approved and Passed by 
both Houses of Parliament after Advice had with the 
Assembly of Divines, etc. But, notwithstanding this 
legal sanction, the latter form is not common; and the 
Confession continues to be printed in Great Britain in 
the form in which it was drawn by the Assembly and 
approved by the Church of Scotland. 

The Confession ranks as one of the best Calvinistic 
symbols. It is clear, incisive, compressed, and provided 
throughout with Scripture proofs. It treats in thirty- 
three chapters of all the important doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, beginning with the Scriptures as the only rule 
of faith, and ending with the Last Judgment. It has 
almost entirely superseded the Confessio Scotica of 1560, 
and is in use among the Presbyterian churches of Great 
Britain and its colonies, as well as of orthodox Congre- 
gationalists and Independents. In America the Confes- 
sion is received by all similar bodies, with the exception 
of Article IIT of ch. xxiii, which treats of the civil power, 
and is altered to conform to American conditions. 

For the doctrines of the Confession and their expo- 
sition, see Cunningham, Historical Theology (1862); 
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Hodge, Commentary on the Confession of Faith (1869); 
Shaw, Exposition of the Westminster Confession of Faith 
(1847); Stark, Westminster Confession (2d ed. Lond. 1864). 


Westminster Directory ror THE PuBLIc Wor- 
SHIP OF Gop contains no formulas, but merely general 
directions for the guidance of the worship of the Church. 
Parliament substituted this Derectory for the Anglican 
liturgy, but the latter was restored on the accession of 
Charles II, and Scotland alone retained the Westminster. 

Westminster Form or PRESBYTERIAL CHURCH 
GOVERNMENT AND OF ORDINATION OF MINISTERS. 
The members of the synod were at first inclined, as 
a general thing, to content themselves with restoring 
apostolical or primitive simplicity in the Episcopal 
‘Church; but, after the arrival of the Scottish commis- 
sioners and the adoption of the Solemn League and Cov- 
enant, the synod became predominantly Presbyterian 

‘in its views. The Presbyterial constitution was recog- 
nised as originating with Christ and being the only 
scriptural form of Church organization. Toleration was 
opposed, and uniformity was strenuously insisted on. 
Liberty of conscience was stigmatized as the outgrowth 
of blameworthy indifference and betrayal of the truth. 
In these tenets the majority was zealously opposed, 
however, by the Independents led by Dr. Thomas Good- 
win, who insisted upon the divine right of each congre- 
gation to govern itself under the Word of God; and by 
the Erastians, who wished to relegate the power to 
punish ecclesiastical as well as civil offences altogether 
‘to the secular authorities, and, in general, advocated the 
subordination of the Church to the State as the only 
trustworthy means for doing away with spiritual tyran- 
ny and also of obviating all conflict between Church 
and State. The leaders of the Erastian party were the 
celebrated Orientalists and antiquarians Lightfoot and 
Selden, etc. When the Presbyterian party prevailed, 
the Independents and Erastians withdrew from the 
“synod; but Parliament adopted the Scotch-Presbyteri- 
an constitution with an Erastian proviso, and with the 
declaration that it should be set aside if, after trial, its 
provisions should be found impracticable. The event 
proved that England was not ripe for such a Church 
organization. Independency and other forms of dis- 
sent conquered the Westminster Assembly and made 
an end of all its endeavors towards conformity. 


Weston, David, D.D., a Baptist minister, was 
born in North Middleborough, Mass., Jan. 26, 1836, and 
was a graduate of Brown University in the class of 
1859, and of the Newton Theological Institution in the 
class of 1862. Soon after graduating he was ordained 
pastor of the Pleasant Street Baptist Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass., where he remained nearly eight years. He 
Tesigned on account of his health, and for two years 
was the principal of the Worcester Academy. For a 
short time he was pastor of the Central Baptist Church 
in Salem, Mass., from which place he removed to Ham- 
ilton, N. Y., having accepted an appointment as profess- 
or in Madison University. His instruction was in ec- 
clesiastical history in the theological department, and 
civil history in the collegiate department. After a ser- 
vice of two years and a half, he died, Feb. 21, 1875. 
Dr. Weston published a revised and valuable edition 
of Backus’s History of the Baptists in New England. 
(J. C. S.) 


Weston, Edward, D.D., an eminent Roman 
Catholic divine, was born in London about the middle of 
the 16th century. He spent about five years at Oxford, 
studying in Lincoln College and in the private school 
of Dr. John Chase; studied subsequently six years at 
Rome and some time at Rheims; taught divinity at the 
latter place and at Douay from 1592 until about 1602; 
afterwards went on a mission to England, where he re- 
mained some time; returned to Douay in 1612; became 
canon of the collegiate Church of St. Mary at Bruges, 
in Flanders, in which capacity he continued until his 
death, in 1634, He was the author of several works, 


among which are, Jnstitutiones de Triplict Hominis Of- 
Jicio, ex Notione ipsius Naturali, Morali, ac Theologica 
ae :—Triall of Christian Truth by the Rules of the 

Vertues (Douay, 1614) :—and Theatrum Vite Civilis ac 
Sacre, etc. (1626). 


Weston, Hugo, an English divine of the 16th 
century, was a native of Lincolnshire. He was educated 
at Baliol College, Oxford; became proctor of Oxford in 
1537, was rector of Lincoln College in 1537-38, elected 
Margaret professor of divinity in 1540, became rector 
of St. Botolph’s in 1543, archdeacon of Cornwall i in 1547, 
dean of Westminster in 1553, archdeacon of Colchester 
in the same year, dean of Windsor in 1556, was de- 
prived of his preferments by cardinal Pole for alleged 
immorality in 1557, and died in 1558. He was the au- 
thor of, Oratio coram Patribus et Clero, Anno Primo 
Marie (1553) :—Disputations with Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer in the Divinity School, Oxford (1554). See Al- 
libone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 


Weston, John Equality, a Baptist minister, 
was born in Amherst, N. H., Oct. 13, 1796. He was 
licensed to preach in 1822, and in 1827 was ordained 
pastor of the Baptist Church in East Cambridge, a re- 
lation which continued until bis death, July 2, 1831. 
In 1819, in connection with Mr. True, he started the 
first Baptist newspaper in America, the Christian Watch- 
man. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vi, 
713. 


Weston, John W., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born near Easton, Md., Jan. 1, 1839. He was 
converted in 1856; soon began preaching, and in 1862 
was received into the Philadelphia Conference, and in it 
worked with great zeal and fidelity. He died in Wil-. 
mington, Del., April 23, 1877. Mr. Weston was a good 
preacher, a skilful workman, and an upright man. See 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1878, p. 22. 


Weston, Stephen (1), an English prelate, was 
born at Farnborough, Berkshire, i in 1665. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1686; became a fellow of both colleges; was 
for some time assistant and then under-master of Eton 
School; became vicar of Maple-Durham, Oxfordshire; 
was collated to a stall in Ely in 1715; became arch- 
deacon of Cornwall; was consecrated bishop of Exeter 
Dec, 28, 1724; and died Jan. 16, 1741 or 1742. In 1749 
two volumes of his Sermons appeared, published by 
bishop Sherlock. 


Weston, Stephen (2), an English clergyman 
and Oriental scholar, was born at Exeter in 1747. He 
was educated at Eton and at Exeter College, Oxford; 
became fellow of his college, took orders in the Church 
of England, held the living of Mamhead (1777-90), that 
of Hempston, Devonshire (1786-90), and afterwards de- 
voted himself to Continental travel and literature, be- 
coming distinguished as a classical and Oriental schol- 
ar. He died in London, Jan. 8, 1830. His published 
works include translations from the Chinese and Per- 
sian, Specimen of the Conformity of the European with 
the Oriental Languages (1802) :—Fragments of Oriental 
Literature (1807) :—Sunday Lessons throughout the Year 
(1808-9) :—Specimen of a Chinese Dictionary (1812) :— 
Annotations on Certain Passages in the Psalms, with 
Hebrew and Greek Titles (1824) :—besides several works 
on travel. See (Lond.) Gentleman’s Magazine, 1830, i, 
370. 


Weston, William, an English clergyman, was 
born about 1700. He graduated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, of which he became a fellow, and was many 
years rector of Campden, Gloucestershire, where he died 
in 1760. He was the author of, Inquiry into the 
of the Christian Miracles by the Heathen (1746) :— Dis- 
sertattons on Some of the Most Remarkable Wonders of 
Antiquity (1748) :—Safety and Perpetuity of the British 
State (1759) :—New Dialogues of the Dead (1762) :—and 
other works. 


WESTPHAL 
Westphal, Georg Christian Erhard, a Prot- 


estant theologian of Germany, was born in 1757 at 
Quedlinburg. He studied at Jena and Halle. After 
completing his studies, he acted fur some time as pri- 
vate tutor. In 1775 he was appointed teacher at the 
Quedlinburg gymnasium, and in 1779 was called as 
second pastor to Halberstadt. In 1785 he went to Hal- 
le, was made member of consistory in 1805, and died 
Dec. 2, 1808. Besides a number of Sermons which he 
published, he translated the histories of Livy and Vale- 
Tius Maximus into German. See Döring, Die deutschen 
Kanzelredner, p. 566 sq. (B. P.) 

Westphal, Joachim, a zealous and uncompro- 
mising Lutheran polemic and Flacianist, was born at 
Hamburg in 1510 or 1511. He was educated at Wit- 
tenberg under Luther and Melancthon, and elsewhere, 
and after various vicissitudes settled, in 1541, as pastor 
in his native city. When the disputes consequent on 
the Leipsic Interim broke out, he united with Flacius 
and his party, and published his first work, against 
Melancthon and Wittenberg, under the title Hist. Vi- 
tuli Aurei Aaronis Exod. xxxii, ad Nostra Tempora et 
Controv. A ccommodatu (Magdeb. 1549). A second work 
incident to the Adiaphoristic controversy, and discuss- 
ing the advisability of allowing the adiaphora as a less- 
er evil than rejecting them, issued from his pen in the 
following year, entitled Explicatio Generalis Sententia 
quod e duobus Malis Minus Eligendum sit, ex qua Qui- 
vis Erudttus Intelligere Potest quod in Controv. de Adi- 
aph. Sequendum aut Fugiendum sit. In the Osiandrian 
disputes he was associated with Johann Aepin in the 
judgment returned by Hamburg, etc., theologians to 
duke Albert of Prussia on Osiander's doctrine of justi- 
fication (Magdeb. 1553). It is also probable that in the 
Majoristic controversy he composed the harsh opinion 
of the Hamburg theologians respecting Major's doctrine 
of the necessity of good works to salvation. His prin- 
cipal field of battle, however, was the sacramental dis- 
pute, in which he defended extreme Lutheran ortho- 
doxy against Swiss and Philippist latitudinarianism. 
Peter Martyr had denied the bodily presence of Christ 
in the elements of the Lord's supper, at Oxford, 1549, 
and Calvin and Farel avowed similar views in the Con- 
sensus Tigurensis of that year, issued by them in con- 
junction with the clergy of Zurich. An extract from 
Martyr's lectures was soon afterwards published (Tiguri, 
1552) by J. Wolphius, in which the editor claimed that 
Luther’s doctrine of the Lord’s supper had been thor- 
oughly destroyed. Westphal at once issued in reply, 
and also as an attack upon the Philippists, who agreed 
more nearly with the Swiss than the Lutheran view, a 
Farrago ... Opinionum de Cena Domini, etc. (Magdeb. 
1552). In 1553 he repeated the effort by publishing 


Rectu Fides de Cana Domini ex Verbis Apostoli Pauli 


et Evangel. (ibid.). At this juncture Mary of England 
had expelled the congregation of French and Nether- 
landish exiles formed by John à Lasco in London, and 
they were seeking a refuge in North Germany, which 
was everywhere denied them. Westphal held a disputa- 
tion with Micronius, one of their preachers, and was ex- 
ceedingly zealous in opposing them. In 1554 he pub- 
lished a third book against the Reformed doctrines of 
the sacrament under the title Collectanea Sentent. D. 
Aurel, Augustin. de Cena Domini, etc., in which he tried 
to show that the Swiss view has no support in the ut- 
terances of Augustine. This work, reinforced by in- 
dignation growing out of the author's treatment of 
à Lasco and his Reformed adherents, drew out a reply 
from Calvin, under date of Nov. 28, 1554 (Defensio Sa- 
næ et Orthodoze Doctr. de Sacrament. etc.), which was 
written in a style of proud and haughty depreciation 
of the adversary it was designed to demolish. A rapid 
interchange of writings followed, in the course of which 
Lasco, Bullinger, and Beza became involved in the 
dispute. As a final effort to defeat his opponents, 
‘Westphal wrote to various churches in Lower Saxony 
to unite them in a league against the Switzers, and re- 
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ceived from many of them statements of their belief, 
which he published under the title Confessio Fidei de 
Eucharistie Sacramento, etc. (Magdeb. 1557). The 
leaders of the strict Lutheran party, e. g. Brentius, An- 
drei, Schnepf, Paul von Eitzen, etc., also came to his 
support. After 1560 Westphal withdrew from the are- 
na of religious controversy. He acted as superintend- 


ent of Hamburg from 1562 to 1571, and in the latter 


year was appointed to that office. He died Jan. 16, 
1574, See the Corpus Reformatorum (ibid. 1840-42), ed. 
Bretschneider, vol. vii, viii, ix; Gieseler, Kirchengesch. 
(Bonn, 1853), iii, 2,1; Moller, Flensburg. Cimbria Lite- 
rata (Hanau, 1744), p. 641-649; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 


8. V. 


Westphalia, Peace oF (also known as the Peace 


of Minster). This title designates the treaty which 


brought the Thirty Years’ War (q. v.) to a conclusion 
in 1648, and which was drawn up in the Westphalian 
cities of Minster and Osnaburg. The Peace of Prague, 
May 20 (30), 1635, concluded between the emperor Fer- 
dinand II and the elector John George of Saxony, was 
designed to extend amnesty to Protestants over the 
whole empire, excepting Bohemia, the Palatinate, and 
various individual princes and nobles (see the imperial 
patent of June 12, 1685); but these exceptions, and the 
successes of the Swedish armies, together with the di- 
rect intervention of France in the war, prevented the 
consummation of the proposed peace, and constrained 
the emperor to convoke a general diet to meet at Ratis- 
bon in 1840, A more important congress of deputies 
from the different contending powers was assembled, 
however, at about the same time in Hamburg, whose 
deliberations resulted in the signing of preliminaries of 
peace, Dec. 15 (25), 1641. The settling of these pre- 
liminaries was rendered difficult by the conflicting views 
of the French and Swedes, and the suspicions they en- 
tertained respecting each other; and the preliminaries 
themselves merely designated the places and dates for 
the holding of a definite peace convention, and deter- 
mined rules to be observed with respect to the safe-con- 
duct and powers of deputies. The sanction of the rep- 
resentatives of the empire and of the emperor himself 
to these arrangements was not obtained until 1644, and 
the proposed congress was delayed until April, 1645. 
The representatives of the emperor, the states of the 
empire, and the Swedes met at Osnaburg, and those 
of the emperor, the French, and other foreign powers 
at Minster. Each convention was to become a party 
to whatever decisions might be reached in either place, 
and neither convention was authorized to conclude a 
separate peace. The negotiations, which were protract- 
ed during more than three years, were greatly influenced, 
of course, by the varying fortunes of the war, which was 
incessantly prosecuted ; but the Osnaburg convention 
succeeded in settling terms of peace, Aug. 8, and the 
Miinster convention reached a like conclusion, Sept. 17, 
1648. ‘The treaty was then adopted and signed in a 
general assembly of both conventions, Oct. 14 (24), 1648, 
Spain and the United Netherlands had previously (Jan, 
20 [30], 1648) reached an agreement at Munster by 
which the independence of the latter country was rec- 
ognised and its league with Germany dissolved. The 
independence of the Swiss Confederation, already pro- 
nounced by the Peace of Basle, Sept. 22, 1499, was con- 
firmed by the Treaty of Westphalia. 

The provisions of this peace belong to our field only 
in so far as they involve religious or ecclesiastical in- 
terests, In these respects they 


1. Ordain that the demands of France, Sweden, and 
Hesse-Cassel be satisfied. This confirmed the —— 
of France over the cities of Metz, Toul, and Ver un, an 
established it over Alsace and the principality of Hagenau. 
Sweden obtained jurisdiction over Pomerania and the 
archbishopric of Bremen. These arrangements involved 
a transfer of ecclesiastical power also, though with cer- 
tain exceptions which were particularly specified. 

2. Compensate Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, and Bruns- 
wick-Lineburg for territory lost by the arran gement made 
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to satisfy France, etc., and thereby bring about similar 
ecclesiastical changes as are above described. 

8. Declare a general amnesty and restitution of ecclesi- 
astical property. The year 1618 was agreed upon as the 

ear to whose conditions a return should be made; but 
n the application of this rule important exceptions were 
made, by which the Roman Catholic party was benefited. 
A majority of the electors was secured to this party; a 
portion of the Palatinate was transferred to Bavaria in 
the same interest; and a somewhat similar disposition 
was made of Baden-Durlach. In the hereditary states 
of Austria the amnesty was practically deprived of all ef- 
fect by the numerous clauses and provisos with which it 
was hampered. Wiirtemberg, on the other hand, secured 
the return ofall Church property of which it had been de- 
prived as a Protestant state. Mecklenburg also, and a 
number of estates which had been excepted from the am- 
nesty of Prague, were benefited by the Treaty of West- 
phalia. A special provision ordered that the ecclesiasti- 
cal status of all adherents to the Augsburg Confession 
should be conformed to the conditions of 1624. 

4. Arrange for the removal of occasions for dispute 
between churches. To this end the treaty of Passau 
(1552) and the religious peace of Augsburg were ratified 
adherents to the Reformed confessions were accorded 
equal recognition with Lutherans and Roman Catholics, 
and the rights of Protestants and Roman Catholics were 
placed npon an equal footing; the right to the posses- 
sion of church property was accorded to the party which 
held such property on Jan. 1, 1624; the traditional right 
of reformation within their own territories claimed by 
rulers was regulated, and also the status of persons who 
belonged to one Church while the government under 
which they lived adhered to another faith; and the lim- 
its of ecclesiastical jurisdiction were particularly defined. 

5. Do away with political abuses growing out of the 
preference previously accorded the Roman Catholic over 
the Protestant Church. The according of territorial sov- 
ereignty to the different rulers impaired the summum tm- 
perium previously ascribed to the emperor, especially as 
- similar rights and privileges were bestowed on the cities, 
etc., of the empire (“communitatibus et pagiaimmediatis”). 

6. Take measures for the execution of the treaty and the 
preservation of the peace. 


The emperor issued edicts designed to give effect to 
the treaty Nov. 7, 1648, and the parties to the treaty 
exchanged the documents involved in its consumma- 
tion Feb. 8, 1649. The leaders of the respective armies 
also had, since the close of 1648, conducted negotiations 
at Prague looking towards a realization of the peace, 


and this led to a congress at Nuremberg at which the ' 
three estates of the empire (electors, princes, and cities) | 


were represented, and which passed, June 16, 1650, a 
general recess of execution. The papal legate, cardinal 
Fabius Chigi, had protested against the peace, Oct. 14 
and 26, and Innocent X followed with the bull Zelo 
Domus Dei of Nov. 26, 1648. It is asserted that these 
protests were only designed to perform a duty which 
the pope owed to his position and his conscience, since 
they could under no circumstances exercise authorita- 
tive influence over the execution of the peace. ‘The 
treaty was contirmed by the diet of 1654 and often af- 
terwards. Its execution was, as respects particulars, 
secured only through many disputes, and its provisions 
have often been violated; but it has preserved its au- 
thority in general down to the present day. 

The very copious literature may be found collected 
in the list of Putter, in Literatur d. Staatsrechts, ii, 420 
sq., 492 sq.; iii, 69 sq.; iv, 128 sq., 140; id. Geist d. west- 
phäl. Friedens, p. 77, a complement of Senckenberg, 
~ Darst. d. westphäl. Friedens (Frankfort- on - the- Main, 
1804); Woltmann, Gesch. d. westphäl. Friedens (Leips. 
1808, 2 vols. 8vo). For sources see Meiern, Acta Pacis 
Publica, oder westphäl. Friedensverhandlungen u. Ge- 
schichte (Hanov. and Gött. 1734-36); id. Acta Pacis 
Execut. Publica, etc. (Nuremb. 1736 sq.), and index to 
both collections; id. Acta Comitalia Ratisbon. Anno 1654 
(1738 sq. ); id. Jnstrumenta Pacis, etc. (Gött. 1738 fol.), 
preface; Urkunden der Friedensschliisse zu Münster u. 
Osnabrück, etc. ( Zurich, 1848 ).— Herzog, Real - Ency- 
klop. s. v. 


Wetenhall (or Wettenhall), Epwarp, an Eng- 
lish clergyman, was barn at Lichfield in 1636. He was 
educated at Cambridge and Oxford; became rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford; minister of Longcombe; can- 
on residentiary of Exeter in 1667; removed to Ireland 
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in 1672; became bishop of Cork and Ross in 1678; was 
translated to Kilmore in 1699; and died in London in 
1718. He published, Method and Order for Private 
Devotion (1666):—Scripture Authentic and Fuith Cer- 
tain :— View of Our Lord's Passion (1710):—and other 
works. © See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
8. V. 


Wetherell, WiLL1AM, an English clergyman, was. 
born in 1600, and became minister at Scituate in 1640, 
in which capacity he continued until his death in 1684. 


Wetherill, Samvet, a preacher of the Society of 
Free Quakers, was born at Burlington, N. J., in 1713, 
and removed to Philadelphia in early youth, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. He was a prominent 
manufacturer of that city as well as a preacher. He 
wrote, An Apology for the Religious Society called Free 
Quakers :—a tract on the Divinity of Christ: —and other 
works, See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
S. V. 

Wetmore, Izrahiah, an American clergyman, 
was born in 1729. He graduated at Yale College in 
1748; became minister at Huntington, Conn.; and died 
in 1798. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, 8 V. 


Wetmore, James, a Protestant Episcopal clergy- 
man, was graduated from Yale College in 1714. He 
was ordained the first Congregational minister in North 
Haven, Conn., in November, 1718, but in September, 
1722, declared in favor of the Church of England. He 
immediately went to England, obtained orders, and re- 
turned in 1723 as catechist and assistant to the Rev. 
William Vesey of New York. In 1726 he became rec- 
tor of the Church at Rye, N. Y., where he continued un- 
til his death, May 15, 1760. He published Quakerism 
a Judicial Infutuation, and other controversial works. 
See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 16. 


Wette, WILHELM MARTIN LEBERECHT DE, an em- 
inent German theologian and critic, was born Jan. 12, 


| 1780, at Ulla, near Weimar, where his father, Joh. Au- 





gustin, was pastor. He began his pursuit of learning 
at a time when German literature was in its highest 
glory, and in a region where its foremost representatives 
sujourned. In the school at Buttstiidt he was greatly 
embarrassed by lack of money. ‘Thence he went to the 
gymnasium at Weimar, where Bottiger was rector and 
Herder ephorus. His theological course was taken at 
Jena, where Griesbach, and still more Paulus, exercised 
a stimulating influeuce over him, and developed in him 
a taste for independent study of the Scriptures. 

De Wette’s earliest essay in literature was a critical 
dissertation on the book of Deuteronomy (Jena, 1805), 
and his next, Contributions to New-Test. Introduction 
(Beiträge zur Finleitung in das N.T.). In these works 
De Wette abandoned the attempt to explain the mira- 
cles of Scripture as natural occurrences, and took the 
ground that they are mythical events. To establish 
this position he undertook to show that the historical 
books of the Bible are of much more recent origin than 
ecclesiastical tradition teaches; that especially the Pen- 
tateuch is composed of fragments, the earliest of which 
originated in the time of David, and the latest, the book 
of Deuteronomy itself, in the reign of Josiah; and that 
many persons were engaged in the compilation of these 
books. As J.S. Vater, of Halle, had just published sim- 
ilar opinions, De Wette was obliged to revise his book 
and delay its publication until 1806, when the first vol- 
ume of Beiträge ins Alte Test. appeared. The second 
volume appeared in 1807, and was remarkable for its 
development of the theory that the Chronicles are not 
drawn from the same source in which the books of 
Samuel and Kings originate; but that the writer of the 
Chronicles had made use of Samuel and Kings so far as 
they could serve his purpose, and had arbitrarily al- 
tered and made additions to them in the interests of 
the Levitical hierarchy; and for the manner in which 
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these conclusions are made to react upon the credibility 
of the Pentateuch. He nevertheless persisted in main- 
taining the sacredness of the Scripture histories, even 
in their mythical form, and insisted that no miserable 
pragmatism should be allowed to destroy their sacred- 
ness. He declared truth to be the great law of history, 
and the love of truth to be the historian’s first qualifica- 
tion; but truth was for him an ideal, poetic abstraction, 
which had no place either in the rationalism or the su- 
pranaturalism of those days. His views upon this sub- 
ject are given in the article Bettrdge zur Charakteristik 
des Hebraismus, in the Studten which he edited in com- 
mon with Creuzer and Daub (1807). He places himself 
on the side of those who believe in revealed religion, 
and regards Christ as the true Redeemer and the cen- 
tral fact in revelation. 

In 1807 De Wette became professor of theology at 
Heidelberg after having served as tutor at Jena, and 
having received the doctorate of philosophy. In 1811 
he published a commentary on the book of Psalms (edi- 
tions in 1823, 1829, and 1836), in which he denied the 
Davidic authorship of a number of psalms previously 
ascribed to David; applied the references made in cer- 
tain psalms, by the current exegesis, to the person of 
Christ to less distant historical events; and assigned. a 
later date than was usually assumed to the Psalms gen- 
erally. He was himself constrained to feel that his 
work was not conducive to devotional effects, and sub- 
sequently modified many of its statements, besides writ- 
ing a supplement on the devotional exposition of Psalms 
(Heidelb. 1837). He demands a strictly scientific ex- 
position, and emphatically denounces all “ play of pious 
ingenuity.” Christ is, in his view, not foretold as a his- 
torical personage in the Psalms, though many ideal de- 
scriptions are there furnished which may be utilized 
for Christological purposes. In 1810 he was called to 
the then newly founded University of Berlin, where 
Schleiermacher became his colleague and his colaborer 
in the endeavor to secure a theology which might sat- 
isfy the demands of both faith and science, though they 
differed widely as respects the application of methods. 
Schleiermacher insisted on a strict separation of philos- 
ophy from theology, yet persistently made use of phi- 
losophy ; De Wette, on the other hand, proceeded from 
the theistic standpoint of Kant’s criticism, and also co- 
incided with Jacobi in his theory of the feelings in re- 
ligion. In methodology he wholly followed the philos- 
ophy of Fries. Knowledge and faith are by him sharp- 
ly distinguished from each other—the former being a 
matter of the understanding, and being concerned with 
‘finite things only. Infinite things are to be apprehend- 
ed bv faith acting under the form of feeling (devotion, 
enthusiasm, resignation). ‘The religious consciousness 
is accordingly æsthetical in character. The infinite is 
symbolically manifested in the finite, and the historical 
revelation must be conceived of, in consequence, as a 
symbol. ‘This he held to be true of miracles also. 

De Wette’s critical labors, in this period of his life, 
extended bevond the limits of exegesis and reached 
over into svstematic theology. In 1817 he published 
the Lehrbuch der hist.-krit, Einleitung in die kanon. u. 
apokryph. Bücher des Alten Test, which may be re- 
garded as the consummation of his critical progress. It 
passed through seven editions, and was rated by De 
Wette as the most finished of the productions of his 
pen. In 1826 the complementary Einleitung in dus Neue 
Test. appeared (6th ed. 1860). Earlier than both of these 
Introductions was his Lehrbuch der hebr.-jtid. Archd- 
ologie, etc. (Leips. 1814, 1830, 1842); and earlier still the 
Commentatio de Morte Jesu Christi Exptatoria (1813). 
In this, his first book in doctrinal theology, he assailed 
the orthodox view of the atonement. from a new direc- 
tion. He represented the death of Jesus as the una- 
voidable consequence of his moral action, and as unex- 
pected, but grandly met when it was at hand. The 
philosophical principles on which De Wette’s theolog- 
ical system was built are developed best of all in his 
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and 1821). The first part of his book on Christian doc- 
trine appeared in 1813, and was devoted to Bible doc- 
trines and pervaded by the principle of “ historical de- 
velopment.” In 1816 he published part ii, on ecclesias- 
tical doctrines. In Bible doctrine he distinguished be- 
tween Hebraism and Judaism in the Old Test., and the 
teaching of Jesus and the teaching of the apostles in 
the New. Church doctrine was not, to his thinking, a 
finished product, which could undergo no alteration and 
be developed no further; he saw in it simply a bond 
of union which binds together those who are members 
of the Church, but which deserves the attention of the 
theologian despite every advance that may be made. 
The presentation of Church doctrine, however, in these 
books, was simply that of the Lutheran Church. The 
author’s own system was not given to the public until 
1846. In 1819 the Lehrbuch der Dogmatik was followed 
by a Christliche Sittenlehre (Christian Ethics) in two 
parts, the former of which contained the system of eth- 
ics, and the latter the history of ethics. In this book 
De Wette turned aside from the beaten track, in that 
he did not regard Christian ethics as a mere aggrega- 
tion of moral prescriptions, but as a life having its root 
in a Christian disposition of the heart. His views in 
this field are still further exhibited in the article Kri- 
tische Uebersicht der Ausbildung der theolog. Sittenlehre 
in der evangel.-luth. Kirche seit Culiztus, in the Theolog. 


‘Zeitschrift of 1819 and 1820 (edited by himself, Schleier- 


macher, and Lucke). His published views upon this 
subject fairly reflected his own theological character. 
He combined in himself most intimately the scientific 
His whole being 
was enlisted in the endeavor to work a moral renova- 
tion of the German people, and a restoration, on a large 
scale, of a Christian community in the Jand. Unable 
to use the pulpit, he drew up a number of pamphlets 
and articles for periodicals (1815-19), which were very 
influential and became quite popular. This constant 
endeavor to introduce his ethical views into the rela- 
tions of practical life brought upon him the censure of 
the government on the occasion when the Erlangen. 
theological student Karl Sand, a member of the Jena 
Burschenschaft as well, startled the German world by 
assassinating the dramatist August von Kotzebue under 
the impulse of an enthusiastic patriotism (March 23, 
1819). Kotzebue had been strongly opposed to the- 
success of the liberal movement then being made. De 
Wette addressed to the mother of this misguided youth 
a paper in which he condemned the murder as illegal,. 
immoral, and antagonistic to all moral law, but at the 
same time characterized the motives from which the- 
action sprang as a most encouraging sign of the times; 
in explication of which idea he afterwards adduced Jean 
Paul’s judgment of Charlotte Corday. In consequence: 
of having written this letter he was, despite the inter- 
vention of the academical senate in his behalf, dismissed 
from his professorship by command of the king. Oct. 2, 
1819. He declined a sum of money offered him in com- 
pensation, and retired to Weimar to undertake an edi- 
tion of Luther’s writings (Luther’s Briefe, Sendschretben: 
und Bedenken), of which vol.i appeared in 1825, and the 
final volume (v) in 1828, A supplementary volume was. 
published by Seidenmann in 1856. This was the first 
comprehensive and complete edition of Luther’s works. 
ever published, and was of itself sufficient to earn for its- 
author the fame of scholarship. In 1822 he published 
the didactic romance Theodor, oder des Zweiflers Weihe,. 
to which Tholuck replied in 1823 with his Wahre Wethe 
des Zweiflers. 

In 1821 measures were taken by St. Catharine’s 
Church in Brunswick to secure De Wette as its pastor ; 
but, before the arrangement was completed, a call to 
the theological professorship of Basle was extended, 
which he accepted. Here he not only taught to the 
great satisfaction of students, but also lectured in weekly 
evening assemblies where the cultured people of the 
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place were his constant auditors. In this way he cov- 
ered a course of ethics, and another on the nature, man- 
ifestations, and influence of religion; both of which were 
published (Berlin, 1823 sq. and 1827). He also gave 
himself steadily to pulpit labor, in which he had never 
regularly engaged during his earlier years, and published 
five volumes of sermons (1825-29), which were supple- 
mented by a sixth volume published after his death 
(1849). He was, however, simply a teacher in the pul- 
pit—never an orator; and yet the pulpit reacted upon 
the lecture-room, and led him into the study of theoret- 
ical homiletics, the fruit of which appears in his val- 
uable work Andeutungen über Bildung u. Berufsthdtig- 
keit der Geistlichen, etc. He also attempted catechetical 
works, but without gaining the popular ear. 

During De Wette’s stay at Basle the practical ele- 
ment in his character was more energetically developed, 
and introduced a noteworthy change in his religious 
life. He learned, in contact with different people, to ap- 
preciate various forms of religious manifestation which 
had formerly repelled him, and his polemical tendency 
gave way to an irenical disposition as his years ad- 
vanced. He instituted a Griechenveretn in 1825, whose 
object was the advancement of the moral and religious 
welfare of the newly liberated Greeks, and aided in 
the founding of a branch Gustav- Adolf Verein for 
Switzerland (Protestant.-kirchl. Hiilfsverein). He was 
charged, in consequence, with being a convert to eccle- 
siastical orthodoxy; but there is abundant evidence 
that he never changed the views he had adopted in 
earlier life. He persisted in advocating the utmost in- 
dependence in theological thinking, and in regarding 
religion as a life rather than a creed; but testified that 
he knew “that none other name under heaven is given 
among men whereby we must be saved but that of 
Jesus, the Crucified One.” In addition to his profes- 
sional employments, De Wette took an amateur inter- 
estin art. He did not condemn the drama as immoral, 
-and had even published a drama of his own construc- 
tion (Berlin, 1823), though moral considerations pre- 
vented him from visiting the theatre. He loved music 
and the formative arts, and impressed their importance 
on the thought of his students. He wrote a second ro- 
mance, and published it in 1829 ( Heinrich Melchthal, oder 
Bildung u. Gemeingerst [2 vols.]). A visit to Rome in 
the winter of 1846 was largely devoted to the study of 
-ecclesiastical art, and gave birth to the attractive book 
Gedanken über Malerei u. Baukunst, besonders in kirchl. 
Beziehung (Berlin, 1846). 

De Wette’s chief occupation, however, was always 
-theology, and his years at Basle were fruitful in theo- 
logical publications from his hand. He thoroughly re- 
vised his version of the Bible, wrote the Einleitung in’s 
N. T., constructed a mass of text-books and articles for 
periodicals, and crowned his exegetical labors especially 
with the Kurzgefusstes exeget. Handb. zum N. T. (3 vols. 
in 11 pts. 1836-48). He possessed in an unusual meas- 
ure the power of condensed yet precise statement, and 
evinced it here as in all his works. This commentary 
was contemporary with Strauss’s Leben Jesu, and the 
author did not hesitate to avow, in his preface to Mat- 
thew, his sympathy with Strauss in that writer’s oppo- 
sition to old and new “harmonistics,” and in his advo- 
cacy of an idealistic and symbolical interpretation of the 
miracles of Scripture, though he believed that Strauss had 
gone too far in giving up the historical Jesus. De Wette 
was twice invited back to Germany, once to become 
pastor of St. Peter’s in Hamburg, and again to accept a 
professorship at Jena, but declined to return thither. 
He died, after a brief illness, June 16, 1849. His like- 
ness in oil by Dietter, and his bust by Schloth, orna- 
ment the aula at Basle. 

Concerning De Wette’s life and works, see Hagen- 
bach (for many years his colleague), Leichenrede (Basle, 
1849), and A kadem. Geddchtnissrede (Leips. 1850) ; Schen- 
kel (a pupil of De W.), De W.u. d. Bedeutung seiner The- 
ologie, etc. (Schaffhausen, 1849); Lücke, De W., zur 
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JSreundschafil. Erinnerung (Hamb. 1850); Thollden, in 
Nekrolog der Deutschen, 1849, p. 427 sq.; Brockhaus, 
Conversations-Lexikon, 8. v.; Biographie Universelle,s.v. 
With reference to his theology, see Baur, Kirchengesch. 
d. 19ten Jahrhunderts (Tiib. 1862), p. 212 sq.; Kahnis, 
D. innere Gang d. deutsch. Protestantismus (Leips. 1860). 
Respecting De Wette’s merits asa critic and expositor, see 
thevarious introductions to Scripture,particularly Bleek’s, 
and the commentaries.—Herzog. Reul-Encyklop. s. v. 


Wettengel, Frieprich Traucotr, a Protestant 
theologian of Germany, was born Feb. 9, 1750, at Asch, 
in Bohemia. He studied at Jena and Erlangen. In 
1775 he was appointed chaplain to the prince of Reuss, 
Heinrich XI; in 1780 he was made court preacher, and in 
1792 superintendent. He died at Greitz, June 24, 1824. 
Of his writings we mention, Predigten über die Reden 
Jesu Christi am Kreuz (Erlangen, 1779) :— Sind die sym- 
bolischen Biicher ein Joch fiir die freie evangelisch-lu- 
therische Kirche? (Greitz, 1790). See Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 710 sq.; Winer, 
Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 334, 494; ii, 388. (B. P.) 


Wettstein (often written Wetstein), Johann 
Rudolf (1), a learned Swiss theologian (son of the state 
minister of the same name), was born at Basle, Jan. 5, 
1614. He devoted himself chiefly to the classical lan- 
guages. After a short term as preacher at Basle, he 
became professor of rhetoric, and in 1637 of Greek, from 
which he passed in 1644 to the chair of logic, and again 
in 1656 to that of theology, from which he was finally 
transferred in 1656 to the department of New-Test. in- 
terpretation. He died Dec. 11, 1684, leaving several theo- 
logical works, for which see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, s. V. 


Wettstein, Johann Rudolf (2), a Swiss theo- 
logian, son of the preceding, was born at Basle, Sept. 1, 
1647, and died there, April 24, 1711, as professor of the- 
ology (after 1685), leaving the following writings: 
Origenis Dial. c. Murcionit. Exhortatio ad Martyrium, 
Responsio ad A fricani Epist. de Hist. Susanna Gr. et Lat. 
cum Notis Edidit (Basle, 1674) :—his Deputatio de Pro- 
phetis is published in Nov. Lit. Helmst. ( 1702), p. 127. 
See Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 899; Fürst, Bibl. 
Jud. iii, 510; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, s.v. (B. P.) 

Wettstein, Johann Jakob, a celebrated New- 
Test. critic, was born at Basle, March 5, 1693, the sec- 
ond in a family of thirteen children. His father was 
minister in St. Leonard’s Church, and his teachers were 
the younger Buxtorf, Samuel Werenfels, Iselin, Frey, 
ete. His attention was early turned upon the manu- 
scripts in the public library and the comparison of cod- 
ices, and his earliest dissertation had for its subject De 
Variis N. T. Lectionibus. Travels to Geneva, Lyons, 
Paris, and England, in connection with which he visited 
all accessible libraries and made himself acquainted with 
all the more important manuscripts of the New Test., 
served to enlarge the range of his views, as did also asso- 
ciation with Montfaucon, La Rue, and Bentley. He 
obtained a chaplaincy in a Dutch regiment of Switzers 
through Bentley’s influence, but in 1717 returned to 
Basle and was made diaconus communis, and in 1720 
deacon of St. Leonard’s and assistant to his father. In 
this station he earned the reputation of an able preach- 
er and faithful pastor; but study being his favorite oc- 
cupation, he read private lectures on exegesis and sys- 
tematic theology before a class of young men, and gave 
his spare moments to the continued comparison of manu- 
scripts in the library. He conceived in this period the 
idea of publishing a critical edition of the New Test. 
Iselin and Frey were at the same time studying the 
codices of the Basle Library for the purpose of aiding 
Bengel in the preparation of his New Test., and Wett- 
stein came into conflict with them respecting the age 
of the Basle Codex of the Gospels (E), which he be- 
lieved to be much lower than they would concede. 
This dispute soon became personal. Wettstein's ortho- 
doxy had for some time been suspected. He was 
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charged with holding Arian and Socinian errors, and 
to this fault were now added his alleged critical aberra- 
tions. His preference of oç to Oeog in 1 Tim. iii, 16, on 
the ground that a careful examination of the Cod. Alex- 
andrin. had convinced him of its genuineness, was cred- 
ited to an alleged desire of depriving the doctrine of 
Christ's deity of a proof. Complaints respecting his 
heterodoxy were expressed even in the Diet of the Con- 
federation, and ultimately a formal process of inquisition 
was inaugurated against him. Wettstein had taken the 
precaution, however, to send the manuscript of his New 
Test. to Holland, and his assailants were accordingly 
compelled to substantiate their charges from the notes 
of his nupils, and from the memories of those who had 
heard him preach. He was ultimately dismissed from 
his post, May 13, 1730. He fuund a new place at Am- 
sterdam, as successor to Clericus in the College of the Re- 
Monstrants, and thenceforward made Holland his home. 
The Prolegomena to his New Test. had already been 
issued anonymously in 1730. In 1751-52 appeared the 
New Test. itself, the work of his life; but such was the 
timidity of the age that he was compelled to state the 
readings he preferred in foot-notes, and to give the re- 
ceived text in the body of his work, William Bowyer, 
of London, first published a New Test. with Wettstein’s 
improvements in 1763. It contained a wealth of vari- 
ous readings, numerous antiquarian remarks illustrative 
of the subject-matter, and parallel passages from classi- 
cal, ecclesiastical, and Rabbinical writers, which made it 
a valuable aid both to exegesis and criticism. Wett- 
stein had appended to his New Test. two Syriac letters 
discovered by him and credited to Clemens Romanus, 
but whose genuineness has since been disproved (the 
letters to virgins). He earned the reputation of having 
excelled all his predecessors in the industry and exact- 
ness with which he prosecuted the comparison of cod- 
aces, having personally examined about forty. To him 
we owe the designation of codices now current in the 
theological world. He did not long outlive the publi- 
cation of his book, and died March 22, 1754. His col- 
league, Jacob Krighout, delivered a funeral discourse 
over his remains, which led to a dispute between himself 
and Frey, of Basle. Previous to his death, Wettstein 
had been made a member of academies of science in 
Berlin and London, and of the British Society for the 
Extension of Christianity. See A then. Raur. p. 379 8q.; 
Meister, Helvet. Scenen d. neuern Schwärmerei u. [ntol- 
eranz (Zurich, 1785), p. 167 sq.; Hagenbach, Wettstein 
... U. seine Gegner, in Illgen’s Zeitschrift f. hist. Theol. 
1839, No. 1, p. 13; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Wetzel, Andreas, a Lutheran minister of Ger- 
many, was born Jan. 17, 1808, at Weil, in Wiirtemberg. 
He studied at Tübingen, and in 1831 he arrived in the 
United States. In Lewis County, N. Y., he commenced 
his ministerial labors with great success, looking at the 
same time after his coreligionists in Oneida County. 
In 1832 he also commenced preaching at Utica. In 
1844, the congregation organized there built a church— 
Zion’s Church — and in 1845 Mr. Wetzel left Verona, 
where he had resided, for Utica, where he labored until 
the vear 1879, when bodily infirmities obliged him to 
Tetire from his office. He died Aug. 16, 1880. Mr. Wet- 
zel was highly honored in his ecclesiastical body, in 
which he held for a great many years the office of treas- 
urer. He also promoted the cause of education within 
his own Church and the community in which he lived, 
and took an active part in all movements which tended 
to elevate the moral standard of the people. (B. P.) 


Wetzel (or Wezel), Johann Kaspar, a learned 
German writer, was born at Meiningen, Feb. 22, 1691, 
as the son of a poor shoemaker. He was educated at 
the expense of Bernard,the duke of Saxe-Meiningen, at 
Halle and Jena. After teaching awhile, he became sec- 
retary to a diplomate, and in that capacity visited Italy 
and Switzerland. He eventually taught again private- 
ly, and finally became preacher of the duchess-dowager 
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(1724) and at Rémhild (1728), where he died, Aug. 6, 
1755, leaving several works, of which we mention, //ym- 
nopeographia, oder hist. Lebensbeschreibung der berithm- 
testen Liederdichter (Herrnstadt, 1719-28, 4 pts.) :— 
Hymnologia Sacra (Nuremb. 1728) :—Hymnologia Pas- 
sionalis (ibid. 1733) :—Hymnologia Polemica (Arnstadt, 
1735) :—Analecta Hymnica, oder merkwürdige Nachlesen 
zur Liederhistorie ( Gotha, 1751-55, 2 vols.). See Dö- 
ring, Die gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, iv, 712 sq. ; 
Hoefer. Nouv. Biog. Générale, s. v. (B. P.) 


Wetzer, HEINRICH JOSEPH, chief editor of the En- 
cyclopedia of Roman Cutholic Theology, was born in 
1801 at Anzefahr, in Electoral Hesse. His early in- 
struction was obtained of pastor Kaiser, at Niederklein ; 
thence he went to the Pedagogium, and subsequently 
(1820) to the University of Marburg. Under Arnold’s 
and Hartmann’s tuition, he devoted himself especially 
to the study of the Hebrew and Arabic languages. In 
1823 he was at Tubingen, engaged in the study of Ori- 
ental languages, and in 1824 he received at Freiburg 
the doctorate of theology and canon law. He then vis- 
ited Paria, and prosecuted the study of Arabic and 
Persian under De Sacy, and of Syriac under Quatremére. 
While in Paris he published from an Arabic manuscript 
The History of the Coptic Christians down to the 14th 
Century (1828), as written by a learned imaum of Egypt, 
accompanying the Arabic text with a Latin version. 
He had already published A Latin Treatise on the Ari- 
an Controversy, A.D, 325-350 (1827). In 1828 he be- 
came tutor and extraordinary professor, and in 1830 or- 
dinary professor, of Oriental philology at Freiburg. In 
1831 he married. He delivered interesting lectures on 
the grammar of the Hebrew and Arabic languages, and 
on the interpretation of Scripture and introduction to 
the Old Test., ete. In 1840 he published, in connection 
with L. Van Ess, the Sulzbach edition of the Bible. In 
the internal disputes which agitated the University 
of Freiburg, he held strictly Roman Catholic ground. 
When in 1844 a motion was made in the Chambers of 
Baden to discontinue that institution of learning, he 
wrote an essay advocating its preservation. His prin- 
cipal importance, however, grows out of the assent he 
gave to the plan of publishing a cvclopedia of Roman 
Catholic theology, as conceived by the bookseller Her- 
der. He was given the direction of the work, and in- 
dustriously prosecuted it from 1846 until his death, in 
November, 1853. The work is thorougly Roman Cath- 
olic in tone and spirit, and has doubtless contributed 
greatly towards fixing the tendency of that theology of 
late years in Germany. Its treatment of Protestantism, 
the institutions growing out of it, and the men connect- 
ed with it is naturally biassed ; but its polemics are never 
bitter or extreme. Significant are the brevity and su- 
perficial treatment accorded to Sailer (q. v.), and curious 
the mildness which Fénelon’s mystical quietism receives 
in the article “ Bossuet.” The immaculate conception 
of the Virgin is not at all approved of, though it was not 
yet a dogma of the Church when the Encyclopedia ap- 
peared. The entire work, including Supplement, consists 
of 12 volumes (1847-1856). A complete Index facili- 
tates its use. A new edition is at this writing (1881) in 
course of publication.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Wexford, Councit or (Concilium Wexfordiense). 
Wexford is a seaport town of Ireland, capital of Wex- 
ford County, on the right bank of the Slaney, where it 
expands into a harbor, sixty-four miles south-west of 
Dublin. An ecclesiastical council was held here in 1240 
by the bishop of Ferns, in which it was ruled how the 
debts of deceased curates should be paid. Clerks were 
forbidden to follow any kind of secular business. The 
infringers of ecclesiastical liberties, intruders into bene- 
fices, incendiaries, poisoners, false witnesses, etc., were 
excommunicated. Curates were forbidden to excom- 
municate their parishioners without the bishop’s sanc- 
tion. See Wilkins, Conc. i, 681; Mansi, Concil. (suppl.), 
ii, 1065.—Landon, Manual of Councils, p. 691. 
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Wezel. See WETZEL. 


Whale, the rendering in the A. V. (besides xyjroc, 
Matt. xii, 40) of two very closely related Heb. terms: 
17, tan (or rather DN, tannim’,as a sing., Ezek, xxxii, 
2; “dragon,” xxix,3; elsewhere as a plur. and render- 
ed “dragons,” Job xxx, 29; Psa. xliv, 19; Isa. xiii, 22; 
xxxiv, 13; xxxv, 7; xlii, 20; Jer. ix, 11; x, 22; xiv, 
6; xlix, 33; li, 37), and ])D, tannin’ (Gen. i, 21; Job 
vii, 12; “serpent,” Exod. vii, 9, 10, 12; “sea-monster,” 
Lam. iv, 3; elsewhere also “dragon,” Deut. xxxii, 33; 
Neh. ii, 13; Psa. Ixxiv, 13; xci, 13; cxlviil, 7; Isa. 
xxvii, 1; li, 9; Jer. li, 34). The texts where these are 
used in general present pictures of ruined cities and of 
desolation in the wilderness, rendering it difficult to de- 
termine what kind of creatures in particular are meant, 
except as may be inferred from other passages (Job 
xxx, 29; Psa. xliv, 19, 20; Isa. xiii, 22; xxxiv, 13; 
xxxv,7; Jer. ix, 11; x, 22; xlix,33; li, 34,37). Where 
the term is associated with beasts or birds of the desert, 
it clearly indicates serpents of various species, both 
small and large (Isa. xliii, 20; Psa. xci, 13; also Exod. 
vi, 9-12), and in one passage a poisonous reptile is dis- 
tinctly referred to (Deut. xxxii, 33). See SERPENT. 
In Jer. xiv, 6, where wild asses snuffing up the wind 
are compared to dragons, the image will appear in its 
full strength, if we understand by dragons great boas 
and python-serpents, such as are figured in the Preenes- 
tine mosaics, They were common in ancient times, 
and are still far from rare in the tropics of both conti- 
nents. Several of the species grow to an enormous 
size, and, during their periods of activity, are in the 
habit of raising a considerable portion of their length 
into a vertical position, like pillars, ten or twelve feet 
high, in order to survey the vicinity above the sur- 
rounding bushes, while with open jaws they drink in a 
quantity of the current air. The same character exists 
in smaller serpents; but it is not obvious, unless when, 
threatening to strike, they stand on end nearly three- 
fourths of their length. Most, if not all, of these spe- 
cies are mute, or can utter only a hissing sound; and, 
although the malli-pambu, the great rock-snake of 
Southern Asia, is said to wail in the night, no natural- 
ist has ever witnessed such a phenomenon, nor heard 
it asserted that any other boa, python, or erpeton had 
a real voice; but they hiss, and, like crocodiles, may 
utter sounds somewhat akin to howling, a fact that 
will sufficiently explain the passage in Micah (i, 8). 
When used in connection with rivers, the term pruba- 
bly signifies the crocodile (Psa. Ixxiv, 13; Isa. xxvii, 
1; li, 9; Ezek. xxix, 3; xxxii, 2), and when allusion is 
had to larger bodies of water, probably some of the ce- 
taceous mammalia (Gen. i, 21; Psa. cxlviii, 7; Lam. iv, 
83). See LEVIATHAN. The above interpretation is ac- 
cording to that of Bochart (Hieroz. ii, 429), who pro- 
poses always to read j"3F in the sense of huge ser- 
pents; but others, following Rab. Tanchum Hieros., 
suggest a different etymology for the plur. forms D30 
and 4"3%) (the isolated case of a sing. form O'Z, in 
Ezek. xxix, 3, being taken for a corrupt reading for 
4/734), as in some MSS.), from the root 330, in the trop- 
ical sense of stretched out in running, and applied to 
the jackal, a swift animal, which answers well to the 
description where these forms occur, being a creature 
living in deserts (Psa. xliv, 19; Isa. xiii, 22; xxxiv, 
13; xxxv,7; xliii, 20; Jer. ix, 11; x, 22; xiv, 6; xlix, 
33; li, 37), suckling its young (Lam. iv, 3), and uttering 
a wailing cry (Job xx, 29; Mic. i, 8). The other pas- 
sages in which the forms, sing. 3°30, plur. 0330, 
occur are thus left to be explained as before, namely, 
as signifying, (1) a great fish or sea-monster, e. g. a whale, 
shark, etc. (Gen. i, 21; Job vii, 12; Isa. xxvii, 1; Psa. 
exlviii, 7); (2) a serpent, either in general (Exod. vii, 
9-12: Deut. xxxii, 33; Psa. xci, 13), or specially a 
“dragon” (Jer. li, 34), or the crocodile (Psa. Ixxiv, 13), 
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put as a symbol of Egypt (Ezek. xxix, 3, according to 
the true reading; also xxxii, 2). See DRAGON. 

“In the passages where scales and feet are mention- 
ed as belonging to the tan, commentators have shown that 
the crocodile is intended, which then is synonymous 
with the leviathan; and they have endeavored also to 
demonstrate, where tannin draw the dugs to suckle 
their young, that seals are meant, although cetacea 
nourish theirs in a similar manner. It may be doubt- 
ed whether in most of the cases the poetical diction 
points absolutely to any specific animal, particularly 
as there is more force and grandeur in a generalized 
and collective image of the huge monsters of the deep, 
not inappropriately so called, than in the restriction to 
anv one species, since all are in Gen. i, 26 made collect- 
ively subservient to the supremacy of man. But crit- 
icism is still more inappropriate when, not contented 
with pointing to some assumed species, it attempts to 
rationalize miraculous events by such arguments; as 
in the case of Jonah, where the fact of whales having 
a small gullet and not being found in the Mediterra- 
nean is adduced to prove that the huge fish 3'3, dag, 
was not a cetacean, but a shark! Now, if the text be 
literally taken, the transaction is plainly miraculous, 
and no longer within the sphere of zoological discus- 
sion; and if it be allegorical, as some, we think, erro- 
neously assume, then, whether the prophet was saved 
by means of a kind of boat called dag, or it be a mys- 
tical account of initiation where the neophite was de- 
tained three days in an ark or boat figuratively denom- 
inated a fish, or Celtic avanc, the transaction is equally 
indeterminate; and it assuredly would be derogating 
from the high dignity of the prophet’s mission to con- 
vert the event into a mere escape by boat or into a pa- 
gan legend such as Hercules, Bacchus, Jemshid, and 
other deified heroes of the remotest antiquity are fa- 
bled to have undergone, and which all the ancient mys- 
teries, including the Druidical, symbolized. It may be 
observed, besides, of cetaceous animals that, though less. 
frequent in the Mediterranean than in the ocean, thev 
are far from being unknown there. Joppa, naw Jaffa, 
the very place whence Jonah set sail, displayed for ages 
in one of its pagan temples huge bones of a species of 
whale, which the legends of the place pretended were 
those of the dragon monster slain by Perseus, as rep- 
resented in the Arkite mythus of that hero and An- 
dromeda, and which remained in that spot till the con- 
quering Romans carried them in triumph to the great 
city. Procopius mentions a huge sea-monster in the 
Propontis, taken during his prefecture of Constantino- 
ple, in the 36th year of Justinian (A.D. 562), after hav- 
ing destroyed vessels at certain intervals for more than 
fifty years. Rondoletius enumerates several whales 
stranded or taken on the coasts of the Mediterranean; 
these were most likely all orcas, physeters, or campe- 
dolios, i. e. toothed whales, as large and more fierce 
than the mysticetes, which have balein in the mouth, 
and at present very rarely make their way farther 
south than the Bay of Biscay; though in early times it 
is probable they visited the Mediterranean, since they 
have been seen within the tropics. In the Svrian seas, 
the Belgian pilgrim Lavaers, on his passage from Mal- 
ta to Palestine, incidentally mentions a ‘Tonynvisch,’ 
which he further denominates an ‘oil-fish,’ longer than 
the vessel, leisurely swimming along, and which the 
seamen said prognosticated bad weather. On the isl- 
and of Zerbi, close to the African coast, the late Com- 
mander Davies, R.N., found the bones of a cachalot on 
the beach. Shaw mentions an orca more than sixty 
feet in length stranded at Algiers; and the late Ad- 
miral Ross Donelly saw one in the Mediterranean near 
the island of Albaran. There are, besides, numerous 
sharks of the largest species in the seas of the Levant, 
and also in the Arabian Gulf and Red Sea, as well a 
cetacea, of which Balena bitan is the largest in those 
seas, and two species of halicore or dugong, which are 
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herbivorous animals, intermediate between whales and 
seals.” 

“Much criticism has been expended on the script- 
ural account of Jonah being swallowed by a large fish ; 
it has been variously understood as a literal transaction, 
as an entire fiction or an allegory, as a poetical mythus 
or a parable. With regard to the remarks of those 
writers who ground their objections upon the dental of 
miracle, it is obvious that this is not the place for dis- 
cussion; the question of Jonah in the fish's belly will 
share the same fate as any other miracle recorded in 
the Old Test. (See Herttenstein, De Pisce qui Jonam 
Devoravit [Vitemb. 1705].) The reader will find in 
Rosenmiiller’s Prolegomena several attempts by various 
writers to explain the scriptural narrative, none of 
which, however, have anything to recommend them, 
unless it be in some cases the ingenuity of the authors, 
such as, for instance, that of Godfrey Less, who sup- 
posed that the ‘ fish’ was no animal at all, but a ship 
with the figure of a fish painted on the stern, into 
which Jonah was received after he had been cast out 
of his own vessel! Equally curious is the explana- 
tion of G.C. Anton, who endeavored to solve the diffi- 
culty by supposing that just as the prophet was thrown 
into the water, the dead carcass of some large fish 
floated by, into the belly of which he contrived to 
get, and that thus he was drifted to the shore! The 
pinion of Rosenmiller, that the whole account is found- 
ed on the Pheenician fable of Hercules devoured by a 
sea-monster sent by Neptune (Lycophron, Cassand. 38), 
although sanctioned by Gesenius, Winer, Ewald, and 
other German writers, is opposed to all sound principles 
of Biblical exegesis. It will be our purpose to consider 
what portion of the occurrence partakes of a natural 
and what of a miraculous nature. In the first place, 
then, it is necessary to observe that the Greek word 
xijroc, used by Matthew, is not restricted in its mean- 
ing to ‘a whale,’ or any cetacean; like the Latin cete 
or cetus, it may denote any sea- monster, either ‘a 
whale,’ or ‘a shark,’ or a ‘seal,’ or ‘a tunny of enor- 
mous size’ (see Athen. p. 303 b [ed. Dindorf] ; Odys. xii, 
97; iv, 446, 452, Iliad, xx, 147). Although two or 
three species of whale are found in the Mediterranean 
Sea, yet the ‘great fish’ that swallowed the prophet 
cannot properly be identified with any cetacean, for, al- 
though the sperm-whale (Catodon macrocephalus) has 
a gullet sufficiently large to admit the body of a man, 
yet it can hardly be the fish intended; as the natural 
food of cetaceans consists of small animals, such as me- 
dusæ and crustacea. Nor, again, can we agree with 
bishop Jebb (Sacred Literature, p. 178, 179) that the 
xotdia of the Greek Test. denotes the back portion of a 
whale’s mouth, in the cavity of which the prophet was 
concealed ; for the whole passage in Jonah is clearly op- 
posed to such an interpretation. The only fish, then, ca- 
pable of swallowing a man would be a large specimen of 
the white shark (Carcharias vulgaris), that dreaded en- 
emy of sailors, and the most voracious of the family of 
Squalide. This shark, which sometimes attains the 
length of thirty feet, is quite able to swallow a man 
* whole. Some commentators are sceptical on this point. 
It would, however, be easy to quote passages from the 
writings of authors and travellers in proof of this as- 
sertion; we confine ourselves to two or three extracts. 
The shark ‘has a large gullet, and in the belly of it are 
sometimes found the bodies of men half eaten; some- 
times whole and entire’ (Nature Displayed, iii, 140). 
But lest the abbé Pluche should not be considered suf- 
ficient authority, we give a quotation from Mr. Couch’s 
recent publication, A History of the Fishes of the British 
Islands. Speaking of white sharks, this author, who 
has paid much attention to the habits of fish, states that 
‘they usually cut asunder any object of considerable 
size and thus swallow it; but if they tind a difficulty in 
doing this, there is no hesitation in passing into the 
stomach even what is of enormous bulk; and the for- 
mation of the jaws and throat render this a matter of 
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but little difficulty.’ Ruysch says that the whole body 
of a man in armor (loricatus) has been found in the 
stomach of a white shark; and Captain King, in his 
Survey of Australia, says he had caught one which could 
have swallowed a man with the greatest ease. Blu- 
menbach mentions that a whole horse has been found 
in a shark, and Captain Basil Hall reports the taking 
of one in which, besides other things, he found the 
whole skin of a buffalo which a short time before had 
been thrown overboard from his ship (i, 27). Dr. Baird, 
of the British Museum (Cyclop. of Nat. Sciences, p. 514), 
says that in the river Hooghly, below Calcutta, he had 
seen a white shark swallow a bullock’s head and horns 
entire, and he speaks also of a shark’s mouth being ‘ suf- 
ficiently wide to receive the body of aman.’ Wherever, 
therefore the Tarshish, to which Jonah’s ship was bound, 


| was situated, whether in Spain or in Cilicia or in Cev- 
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lon, it is certain that the common white shark might 
have been seen on the voyage. The C. vulgaris is not 
uncommon in the Mediterranean; it occurs, as Forskal 
(Descript. Animal. p. 20) assures us, in the Arabian Gulf, 
and is common also in the Indian Ocean. So far for the 
natural portion of the subject. But how Jonah could 
have been swallowed whole unhurt, or how he could 
have existed for any time in the shark’s belly, it is im- 
possible to explain by simply. natural causes. Certain- 
ly the preservation of Jonah in a fish’s belly is not more 
remarkable than that of the three children in the midst 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s ‘ burning fiery furnace.’ Natural- 
ists have recorded that sharks have the habit of throw- 
ing up again whole and alive the prey they have seized 
(see Couch’s Hist. of Fishes, i, 83). ‘I have heard,’ says 
Mr. Darwin, ‘from Dr. Allen of Forres, that he has fre- 
quently found a Diodon floating alive and distended in 
the stomach of a shark; and that on several occasions 
he has known it eat its way out, not only through the 
coats of the stomach, but through the sides of the mon- 
ster, which has been thus killed’ ” 


Whalley, Richarp Cuapp te, D.D., a Church of 
England divine, was born in 1749. He received a su- 
perior education; displaved a passionate love for the 
fine arts in his youth; travelled extensively in Italy; 
and finally returned home, given much to scepticism. 
He became converted, however, soon after, and took or- 
ders, He travelled in Europe in 1786; and on return- 
ing, in 1787, was ordained to the ministerial office at 
Horsington, where he continued to reside and officiate 
for thirteen years. Through the school of affliction, 
in the loss of his wife and child, his religious knowl- 
edge and character were deepened and perfected. He 
died Nov. 17, 1816. See Christian Guardian, 1847, p. 1,49. 


Wharton, Cuarues H., D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was born in Maryland, May 25, 1748. 
At the age of twelve he was sent to the English College 
of St. Omer’s, where he was educated a Roman Catholic. 
Little is known from this till his ordination in 1772, 
except that he was a teacher of mathematics for some 
time at Liege. In 1783 he returned to America; and in 
1785 was rector of Immanuel Church, Newcastle, Del. 
Subsequently he was connected with the Swedish Church 
at Wilmington. In 1798 he served St. Mary’s, Burling- 
ton, where he continued for upwards of thirty-five years, 
with great usefulness; and in 1801 he became president 
of Columbia College, N. Y. He died July 23, 1833. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 335. 


Whatcoat, Ricuarn, a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Quinton, Gloucestershire, 
England, Feb. 23, 1736. He enjoyed the influences of 
an early religious education; was converted Sept. 8, 
1758; and was immediately placed in official positions 
by the society at Wednesbury, where he resided. In 
1769 he entered as a probationer into the itinerant con- 
nection of Wesleyan Methodist preachers, then under 
the superintendence of Mr. Wesley. He preached ex- 
tensively through England, Ireland, and the principality 
of Wales; and was selected by Mr. Wesley to aid in the 
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organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica. He was ordained in September, 1784, by John Wes- 
ley, assisted by Dr. Coke and Mr. Creighton, as deacon 
and elder; and, accompanying Dr. Coke, landed in Amer- 
ica Nov. 3, 1784. From the organization of our Church 
at the Christmas Conference until his election to the 
office of a bishop, he discharged, with the exception of 
three years, the duties of presiding elder, “which, in 
those days especially, required labors and privations of 
no ordinary character, as both the districts and circuits 
were large, the people in general poor, and the calls for 
preaching numerous and often far apart.” At the Gen- 
eral Conference in May, 1800, such was the health of 
bishop Asbury that he thought of resigning; but the 
Conference, in order to relieve him, elected bishop What- 
coat, he having a majority of four votes over Jesse Lee. 
Boehm, in his Reminiscences, says, “I witnessed the ex- 
citement attending the different ballotings. The first, 
no election; the second, a tie; the third, Richard What- 
coat was elected.” The same authority gives a mo- 
mentary view of the ordination Sabbath. “Sunday, 
the 18th, was a great day in Baltimore among the 
Methodists. The ordination sermon was preached by 
Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D., in Light Street Church. 
Crowds at an early hour thronged the temple. The 
doctor preached from Rev. ii, 8: ‘And unto the angel 
of the church in Smyrna write, These things saith the 
first and the last, which was dead, and is alive,’ etc. 
After the sermon, which was adapted to the occasion, 
Richard Whatcoat was ordained a bishop in the Church 
of God by the imposition of the hands of Dr. Coke and 
bishop Asbury, assisted by several elders, Never were 
holier hands laid upon a holier head. In those days 
we went ‘out into the highways and hedges and com- 
pelled them to come in.’ That afternoon Jesse Lee 
preached in the market-house, on Howard's Hill, from 
John xvii, 3: ‘And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.’ The Lord was there in a powerful 
manner; several were converted.” From the time of 
his election as bishop until he was disabled by sickness 
and debility, he travelled regularly through his vast di- 
ocese, which extended over the entire continent, preach- 
ing almost every day to the people, visiting the annual 
conferences, sometimes in company with his venerable 
colleague, bishop Asbury, and sometimes alone, discharg- 
ing his responsible duties with marked satisfaction to 
all concerned. In 1806 he met the Baltimore Confer- 
ence in company with bishop Asbury, and at the ad- 
journment of Conference travelled through the eastern 
shore of Maryland towards Philadelphia. His last ser- 
mon was preached in Milford, Del.,on April 8. He had 
“finished his sixth episcopal tour through the work af- 
ter his consecration,” savs Dr. Phoebus, his biographer, 
“or near that; and, after great suffering, he got an hon- 
orable discharge from the Captain of his salvation, and 
by his permissiun came in from his post which he had 
faithfully kept for fifty years.” He took refuge at the 
home of senator Bassett, Dover, Del., where he died, “ in 
the full assurance of faith,” July 5, 1806. He was bur- 
ied under the altar of Wesley Chapel, in the outskirts 
of Dover. Bishop Asbury, some time after his death, 
visiting the place of his sepulture, preached his funeral 
sermon from 2 Tim. iii, 10. In the course of his sermon 
he declared that such was his unabated charity, his ar- 
dent love to God and man, his patience and resignation 
amid the unavoidable ills of life, that he always exem- 
plified the tempers and conduct of a most devoted ser- 
vant of God and of an exemplary Christian minister. 
Bishop Whatcoat was not a man of deep erudition nor 
extensive science; but he was thoroughly acquainted 
with Wesleyan theology, and well versed in all the va- 
rying systems of divinity. As a preacher his discourses 
were plain, instructive, and highly spiritual. His dis- 
tinguishing trait of character was a meekness and mod- 
esty of spirit which, united with a simplicity of inten- 
tion and gravity of deportment, commended him to all 
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as a pattern worthy of their imitation. Laban Clark 
said of him, “I think I may safely say, if I ever knew 
one who came up to St. James’s description of a perfect 
mau—one who bridled his tongue and kept in subjec- 
tion his whole body—that man was bishop Whatcoat.” 
See Minutes of Annual Conferences, 1867, p. 145; Ste- 
vens, Hist. of the M. E. Church, ii, 157, 166, 168, 182, 
284, 295, 496; iii, 38, 75; iv, 64, 113, 169, 184, 283, 501; 
Bangs, Hist. of the M. E. Church, ii, 93, 184, 185; Boehm, 
Remintscences, p.35; Phoebus, Memoirs of Bishop What- 
coat, etc. (N. Y. 1828), p.101. (J. L. S.) 

Whately, Ricuarp, D.D., an eminent Anglican 
prelate and writer, was born in Cavendish Square, Lon- 
don, in 1787. His father was the Rev. J. Whately, 
D.D., prebendary of Bristol Cathedral, and proprietor of 
Nonsuch Park, Suffolk, whose brother, Thomas W hate- 
ly, the private secretary to lord Suffolk, was the author 
of Observations on Modern Gardening, and Remarks on 
Some of the Characters of Shukspeare. His mother was 
a daughter of W. Plummer, Esq., of Ware Park, in Hert- 
fordshire. He was carefully educated, chiefly in pri- 
vate, at Nonsuch Park, and early entered Oriel College 
as a commoner, under the tutorship of Dr. E. Copleston, 
then head of the college, and afterwards bishop of 
Llandaff (1776-1849). From public lectures, private 
conversation, and personal study, Whately acquired a 
reputation as a sound thinker. His active, ingenious, and 
fertile mind found scope in the university studies; and in 
the stir of ecclesiastical politics, then “sounding on their 
dim and perilous way” towards Tractarianism, he kept 
a heedful and safe course. At the Michaelmas term in 
1808 he graduated as A.B., taking a second-class in lite- 
ris humanioribus and in disciplinis mathematice et phy- 
sice, when the late Sir R. Peel went up from Christ 
Church and came out in both the only first-class man 
of his year. In 1810 Whately gained the chancellor's 
(lord William Wyndham Grenville’s) prize of £20 for 
the best English essay on What are the arts in the cul- 
tivation of which the moderns have been less successful 
than the ancients? In 1811 he was chosen one of the 
eighteen fellows of Oriel College, graduated as A.M. in 
1812, and then began to act as tutor in his college, in 
which office, by his felicitous style of teaching, he pro- 
duced more first-class graduates than any other tutor 
of his day. 

In 1818 Whately contributed his article on Logic to 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. To the same work 
he also contributed the original outline of his Elements 
of Rhetoric. These writings were too important and 
useful to be kept shut up in the huge miscellany of 
learning in which they at first appeared, and were, on 
urgent demand, republished in 1825. The former, in 
which, as the late Prof. Spalding said, he “has ex- 
pounded the Aristotelian or syllogistic logic with ad- 
mirable clearness and method, and illustrated it with 
characteristic sagacity,” was severely commented upon 
by Sir G. C. Lewis, by George Bentham, nephew of the 
philosopher of Westminster, and notably by Sir W. 
Hamilton in his paper (subsequently republished) in 
the Edinburgh Review for April, 1833. Even by these 
opponents it is admitted that “a new life was suddenly 
communicated to the study” of logic by the publica- 
tion of this work; and we may safely trust the decision 
of John S. Mill, that in it the student will find stated 
with philosophical precision, and explained with re- 
markable perspicuity, the whole of the common doc- 
trine of the “syllogism.” The latter work, that on 
Rhetoric, was immediately accepted as a text - book. 
De Quincey early acknowledged “the acuteness and 
originality which illuminate every part of the book,” 
and asserted that “in any elementary work it has not 
been our fortune to witness a rarer combination of ana- 
lytical acuteness with severity of judgment.” In 1819 
Whately issued anonymously his ingeniously grave log- 
ical satire on scepticism, entitled Historic Doubts Rela- 
tive to the Existence of Napoleon Bonapurte. In 1822 
appeared his Bampton Lectures, on The Use and Abuse 
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of Party Feeling in Religion. This subject is treated 
with delicacy, discrimination, and liberality, and the 
series has been frequently reissued. 

Meanwhile Whately became by marriage, in 1821, a 
member “not on the foundation” of Oriel. His wife 
was a daughter of Wm. Pope, Esq., of Hillingdon, Mid- 
dlesex, a lady of talent, taste, accomplishments, and lit- 
erary capacity. Shortly after his marriage he accepted 
the rectorship of Halesworth, with the vicarage of Ched- 
iston, deanery of Dunwich, in the Blything Hundred 
of Suffolk. In 1825 Whately succeeded Peter Elmsley 
as principal of St. Alban’s Hall. His Logic and Rhet- 
ortc were then republished as separate and independent 
works. In 1828 he published his Essays on Some of the 
Difficulties in the Writings of the Apostle Paul, which 
had been preceded by a series on Some of the Pecultar- 
ities of the Christian Religion, and were succeeded by 
The Errors of Romanism having their Origin in Human 
Nature, etc. In 1830 his Thoughts on the Sabbath were 
issued by Mr. Fellowes, of Ludgate Hill, himself a mis- 
cellaneous writer. This book was made the occasion 
of a prosecution for stamp-duty, to which all publications 
except books of piety and devotion were then liable. 
The publisher was fined £20, and, on remonstrance that 
the book was within the protection of the statute anent 
“piety and devotion,” he was answered that it was 
rather the contrary, because Mr. Whately controverts 
the Mosaic law, and inculcates that we may do just the 
same on Sabbaths as on other days.” Several series of 
Sermons, Charges, and Tracts were published in 1830, 
1833, and 1336. In 1831 earl Grey, then premier, pro- 
moted the logician, theologian, and politician of St. Al- 
ban’s Hal] to the primacy of Ireland. The appointment 
was at first the occasion of much animadversion. Sus- 
picion was sown in the minds of the clergy, and dislike 
was shown in their conduct. But Whately’s honest 
impartiality disarmed hostility, and he soon gained the 
hearts of clergy and people. Bishop Copleston said, 
Whately “accepted the arduous station proposed to 
him purely, I believe, from public spirit and a sense 
of duty. Wealth and honor and title and power have 
no charm for him. He has great energy and intrepid- 
ity; a hardihood which sustains him against obloquy 
when he knows he is discharging a duty; and he is 
generous and disinterested almost to a fault. His en- 
larged views, his sincerity, and his freedom from preju- 
dice are more than a compensation for his want of con- 
ciliating manner.” The labors of the episcopate, great 
as they were, could not exhaust his power of work- 
ing. In 1828 he had composed a paper on Trans- 
portation, in which he argued against convict colonies. 
He followed this up in 1832 with Thoughts on Secondary 
Punishments, and in 1834 with Remarks on Transporta- 
tion. In these he had “the distinguished honor,” says 
Henry Rogers, “of being the first who treated the sub- 
ject comprehensively, or who succeeded in exciting any 
considerable degree of attention to it.” In the parlia- 
mentary report on this topic in 1838 nearly all the opin- 
ions of archbishop Whately were adopted, and the car- 
rying - out of his principles was recommended. The 
question of the treatment of criminals did not use up 
all his sympathies. The cause of national education 
was advocated by him with force and pertinacity, and 
chiefly through his sagacity the national schools of Ire- 
land, under the commissioners of education, were placed 
on a workable and useful foundation. For these schools 
(in particular) he composed several treatises; among 
others, his able little work, Easy Lessons on Reasoning, 
as well as those on Money Matters; Morals; Mind; 
and British Constitution. For scholastic purposes, too, 
he wrote for the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge his candid Lessons on the History of Religious 
Worship, and his simple yet effective Lessons on Chris- 
tian Evidences—the former of which has been trans- 
lated into French and Italian, and the latter not only 
into these two tongues, but also into Spanish, Swedish, 
German, Greek, and Hebrew. Explanations of the Bi- 
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ble and Prayer-book and Lectures on Prayer may also 
be regarded as additions to the educational répertoire. 
During the years 1833-41 the Tracts for the Times 
were issued, and for some years after Tractarianism was 
active and influential in the Church and in the univer- 
sity. The movement reached its crisis about 1843- 
45 in the withdrawal from the English communion of 
the author of Truct 90—Dr. J. H. Newman—and several 
others, Newman had been a friend of Whately's, and 
had “actually composed a considerable portion,” and 
was “the original author of several pages,” of Whately’s 
famous work on Logic “as it now stands.” Yet Whate- 
ly did not shrink from duty at the call of friendship, 
but produced, as occasion seemed to demand, his quiet, 
lucid, logical, and pithy Cautions for the Times, and 
with more special reference to the material doctrines 
and theories involved in the hurricane of controversy 
with which the Church was assailed, he issued in 1841 
a truly admirable work, The Kingdom of Christ De- 
lineated. In his Churge in 1843 he characterizes the 
prevailing opinions on subscription in a non-natural 
sense as “dangerous, disgraceful, and ruinous.” Cog- 
nate topics occupy his charge for 1844, entitled Thoughts 
on Church Government; for 1846, on The Danger of 
Divisions within the Church; for 1851, on Protective 
Measures on Behalf of the Established Church. The 
Maynooth question is reviewed in Reflections on a Grant 
to a Roman Catholic Seminary, a charge delivered in 
1845. On the failure of the potato crop in Ireland, he 
issued an Address to the Clergy and Other Members of 
the Established Church on the Use and Abuse of the Pres- 
ent Occaston for the Exercise of Benevolence; and the 
same topic occupied him in 1848, when he gave a charge 
on The Right Use of National A fiitctions. The Tracta- 
rian doctrine of regeneration called from him in 1850 a 
charge on Infant Baptism; and every subsequent vear 
found him holding himself abreast of the tide of specu- 
lative or practical difficulty, and able to teach his clergy 
to “buffet it aside with hearts of controversy.” After 
the conference on Christian union, held at Liverpool in 
October, 1845, which resulted in the establishment of 
the Evangelical Alliance, Whately, early in 1846, issued 
Thoughts on the Proposed Evangelical Alliance, in which 
he expressed a fear that it would become an organized 
intolerance, or occasion a surrender of truth for the 
mere sake of an outward unity; and “condemned as 
schismatical” the setting-up, by persons engaged in the 
ministry, of “extraneous combinations independently of 
their own Church authorities,” or the becoming members 
of those combinations when set up. He thus continued 
active in literature and public matters of importance 
until his death, which occurred at Dublin, Oct. 8, 1863. 

Whately’s works not already noticed are chiefly the 
following: Introductory Lessons on the Studies of St. 
Pauls Epistles (1849) :—Scripture Revelations concern- 
ing Good and Evil Angels (1851) :—English Synonyms 
(eod. ):—Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations (1856) :— 
Lectures on Some of the Parables (1859) :— Lectures on 
Prayer (1860) :— Thoughts on the Proposed Revision of 
the Liturgy (eod.) :—-A General View of the Rise, Prog- 
ress, and Corruptions of Christianity (eod.) :—and Mis- 
cellaneous Lectures and Reviews (1861). Since his death 
two volumes of Remains have appeared. His Life and 
Correspondence (1866, 2 vols.) has been published by his 
daughter, Miss E. Jane Whately. See also Memoirs 
(1864), by William J. Fitzpatrick. 

Wheat (Min, chittdh [for M371, chintâh]; Chald. 
plur. n237, chinfin; oiroc), the well-known valuable 
cereal cultivated from the earliest times, occurs in va- 
rious passages of Scripture (Heb. Gen. xxx, 14; Exod.ix, 
32; xxix, 2; xxxiv, 22; Deut. viii, 8; xxxii, 14; Judg. 
vi, 11; xv, 1; Ruth ii, 23; 1 Sam. vi, 13; xii, 17; 2 
Sam. iv, 6; xvii, 28; 1 Kings v, 11; 1 Chron. xxi, 20, 
23; 2 Chron. ii, 10,15; xxvii, 5; Job xxxi, 40; Psa. 
lxxxi, 16; cxlvii, 14; Cant. vii, 2; Isa. xxviii, 25; Jer. 
xii, 13; xli, 8; Ezek. iv, 9; xxvii, 17; xlv, 13; Joel i, 
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11; Chald. Ezra vi, 9; vii, 22; Greek Matt. iii, 12; 

xiii, 25, 29, 30; Mark iv, 28 [“ corn”]; Luke iii, 17; 

xvi, 7; xxii, 31; John xii, 24; Acts vii, 12 [“corn”]; 

xxvii, 38 ; 1 Cor. xv, 37; Rev. vi, 6; xviii, 13; also Ju- 
dith iii, 3; Ecclus. XXXİX, 26). In the A.V. ‘she Heb. 
words bar ("3 or "2, Jer. xxiii, 28; Joel ii, 24; Amos 
v, LL; viii, 5, 6), dagån (127, Numb. xviii, 12; Jer. xxxi, 
12), riphôth (MID, Prov. xxvii, 22), are occasionally 
translated “ wheat ;” but there is no doubt that the prop- 
er name of this cereal, as distinguished from “ barley,” 
“ spelt,” etc., is chittdh (IM; Chald. TIT, chintin). 
As to the former Hebrew terms, see nie: Corn. There 
can be no doubt that chittdh, by sume written chittha, 
chetteth, cheteh, etc., is correctly translated “ wheat,” from 
its close resemblance to the Arabic, as well to the names 
of wheat in other languages. Celsius says, “TOM, 
chittha, occultato 3 in puncto dagesch, pro MON, chintha, 
dicitur ex usu Ebreorum.” This brings it still nearer 
to the Arabic name of wheat, which in Roman charac- 
ters is variously written, hinteh, hinthe, henta, and by 
Pemplius, in his translation of Avicenna, hhinttha ; and 
under this name it is described by the Arabic authors 
on Materia Medica. As the Arabic ka is in many words 
converted into kha, it is evident that the Hebrew and 
Arabic names of wheat are the same, especially as the 
Hebrew ™ has the guttural sound. Different deriva- 
tions have been given of the word chittdh: by Celsius 
it is derived from “02M, chanát, protulit, produxit, fruc- 
tum, ex Cant. ii, 13;” or the Arabic “ chanat, rubuit, quod 
triticum rubello sit colore” (//zerobot. ii, 113). The 
translator of the Biblical Botany of Rosenmiller justly 
observes that “the similarity in sound between the He- 
brew word chittdh and the English wheat is obvious, 
Be it remembered that the ch here is identical in sound 
with the Gaelic guttural, or the Spanish X. It is fur- 
ther remarkable that the Hebrew term is etymologically 
cognate with the words for wheat used by every one of 
the Teutonic and Scandinavian nations (thus we have 
in Icelandic, hveiti ; Danish, hvede ; Swedish, hvete ; Mæ- 
so-Goth. hwuite ; German, Weizen); and that, in this in- 
stance, there is no resemblance between the Scandina- 
vian and Teutonic terms, and the Greek, Latin, and Sla- 
vonic (for the Greek word is zupog; the Latin, frumen- 
tum or triticum; the Russian, psienttsa ; Polish, pszenica); 
and yet the general resemblance between the Slavonic, 
the Thracian, and the Gothic languages is so strong that 
no philologist now doubts their identity of origin ” (loc. 
cit. p.75). Rosenmiiller further remarks that in Egypt 
and in Barbary kamich is the usual name for wheat (quot- 
ing Descrip. de l’ Egypte, xix, 45; Höst, Account of Maro- 
ko and Fez, p.309); and also that in Hebrew, Pap, ké- 
mach, denotes the flour of wheat (Gen. xviii, 6; Numb. 
v, 15). This, it is curious to observe, is not very unlike 
the Indian name of wheat, kunu All these names in- 
dicate communication between the nations of antiquity, 
as well as point to a common origin of wheat. Thus 
in his Himalayan Botany, Dr. J. F. Boyle has stated: 
“ Wheat, having been one of the earliest - cultivated 
grains, is most probably of Asiatic origin, as no doubt 
Asia was the earliest-civilized as well as the first- 
peopled country. It is known to the Arabs under the 
name of hinteh; to the Persians as gundim; Hind, 
gehin and kunuk. The species of barley cultivated in 
the plains of India, and known by the Hindû and Per- 
sian name juo, Arabic shair, is Houmd hexaerstichum., 
As both wheat and barley are cultivated in the plains 
of India in the winter months, where none of the spe- 
cies of these genera are indigenous, it is probable that 
both have been introduced into India from the north, 
that is, from the Persian, and perhaps from the Tarta- 
rian region, where these and other species of barley are 
most successfully and abundantly cultivated” (p. 419). 
Different species of wheat were no doubt cultivated by 
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the ancients, as Triticum compositum in Egypt, T. æsti- 
vum, T. hibernum in Syria, etc.; but both barley and 
wheat are too well known to require further illustration 
in this place. 

Much has been written on the subject of the origin 
of wheat, and the question appears to be still undecided. 
It is said that the Triticum vulgare has been found wild 
in some parts of Persia and Siberia, apparently removed 
from the influence of cultivation (English Cyclop. s. v. 
“Triticum”). Again, from the experiments of M. Esprit 
Fabre of Agde, it would seem that the numerous varie- 
ties of cultivated wheat are merely improved transfor- 
mations of Ægilops ovata (Journal of the Royal Ag- 
ricult. Soc. No. 33, p. 167-180). M. Fabre’s experi- 
ments, however, have not been deemed conclusive by 
some botanists (see an interesting paper by the late 
Prof. Henfrey in No. 41 of the Journal quoted above). 
Egypt in ancjent times was celebrated for the growth 
of its wheat. ‘The best quality, according to Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. xviii, 7), was grown in the Thebaid; it was 
all bearded; and the same varieties, Wilkinson writes 
(Ane. Egypt. [ed. 1854], ii, 39), “existed in ancient as in 
modern times, among which may be mentioned the sev- 
en-eared quality described in Pharaoh’s dream” (Gen. 
xli, 22), ‘This is the so-called mummy-wheat, which, 
it has been said, has germinated after the lapse of thou- 
sands of years; but it is now known that the whole 
thing was a fraud. Babylonia was also noted for the 
excellence of its wheat and other cereals. “In grain,” 
says Herodotus (i, 193), “it will yield commonly two- 
hundredfold, and at its greatest production as much as 
three-hundredfold. The blades of the wheat and bar- 
ley plants are often four fingers broad.” But this is a 
great exaggeration (see also Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 
viii, 7). Modern writers, as Chesney and Rich, bear tes- 
timony to the great fertility of Mesopotamia. Syria and 
Palestine produced 
wheat of fine quali- 
ty and in large quan- 
tities ( Psa. exlvii, 
14; lxxxi, 16, etc.). 
There appear to be 
two or three kinds 
of wheat at present 
grown in Palestine 
—the Triticum vul- 
gare (var.hibernum). 
the T. spelta [see 
Rye], and another 
variety of bearded 
wheat which ap- 
pears to be the same 
as the Egyptian 
kind, the 7. compo- 
situm. In the par- 
able of the sower, 
our Lord alludes to 
grains of wheat 
which in good 
ground produce a 
hundredfold (Matt. 
xiii, 8). “The re- 
turn of a hundred for 
one,” says Trench, 
“is not unheard of 
in the East, though 
always mentioned 
as something ex- 
traordinary.” La- 
borde says, “ There 
is to be found at 
Kerek a species of 
hundred wheat 
which justifies the 
text of the Bible 
against the charges 
of exaggeration of 





Egyptian Wheat ( ewe compost- 
tum). 
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which it has been the object.” The common 7rit- 
cum vulgare will sometimes produce one hundred grains 
in the ear. Wheat is reaped towards the end of April, 
in May, and in June, according to the differences of 
soil and position. It was sown either broadcast, and 
then ploughed in or trampled in by cattle (Isa, xxxii, 
20), or in rows, if we rightly understand Isa. xxviii, 
25, which seems to imply that the seeds were plant- 
ed apart in order to insure larger and fuller ears. The 
wheat was put into the ground in the winter, and 
sume time after the barley. In the Egyptian plague 
of hail, consequently, the barley suffered, but the wheat 
had not appeared, and so escaped injury. Wheat 
was ground into flour. The finest qualities were ex- 
pressed by the term “fat of kidneys of wheat” (abn 
MOM ninoy, Deut. xxxii, 14). Unripe ears are some- 
times cut off from the stalks, roasted in an oven, mashed 
and boiled, and eaten by the modern Egyptians (Son- 
nini, Travels). Rosenmüller (Botany of the Bible, p. 80), 
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‘position for seven years; in 1844 visited Europe, and 
on his return published his travels in two volumes. 
He was a scholar of varied learning. His benefactions 

_to various scientitic, philanthropic, and religious objects 

' were large, and his bequests to Trinity College amounted 
to about twenty thousand dollars. He died at Marble- 

' dale, Conn., March 18, 1862. See Amer. Quar. Church 
Review, 1862, p. 734. 


Wheel (usually and properly [of a carriage] SE", 
ophdn, which is invariably so rendered; sometimes 
' [of any circular object] babs, galgdl, Psa. 1xxxiii, 13 ; 
Eccles. xii, 6; Isa. xvii, 13; Jer. xlvii,3; Ezek. x, 2, 
6, 13; xxiii, 24; xxvi, 10; “heaven,” Psa. lxxvii, 18; 
Dan. vii, 9; “rolling thing,” Isa. xvii, 13; or dada, 
gilgál, Isa, xxviii, 28; occasionally OYB, pdam, J udg. 
V, 28, a step, as often elsewhere; DIAN, obndyim, 
Jer. xviii, 3, of a potter’s wheel). We find that the 
| wheels under the brazen laver in Solomon’s Temple 


with good reason, conjectures that this dish, which the ' were cast; they are thus described by the sacred his- 
Arabs call ferik, is the same as the géres carmél ("3 | torian : “ And the work of the wheels was like the work 
dD) of Lev. ii, 14 and 2 Kings iv, 42. The Heb. | of a chariot-wheel: their axletrees, and their naves, and 


word kali (*>p, Lev. ii, 14) denotes, it is probable, 
roasted ears of corn, still used as food in the East. An 
“ ear of corn” was called shibbéleth (SBW), the word 


their felloes, and their spokes were all molten” (1 Kings 
' vii, 83). This is illustrated by the Egyptian chariots, 
| A wheel has been found by Dr. Abbott of a curious con- 


! struction, having a wooden tire to the felloe, and an inner 


which betrayed the Ephraimites (Judg. xii, 1, 6), who circle, probably of metal, which passed through and con- 
were unable to give the sound of sk. The curious ex- ' nected its spokes a short distance from the nave (A, A). 
pression in Prov. xxvii, 22, “Though thou shouldst bray The diameter of the wheel was about three feet one 
a fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet will inch. The felloe was in six pieces, the end of one over- 
not his foolishness depart from him,” appears to point lapping the other. The tire was fastened to it by 
to the custom of mixing the grains of inferior cereals bands of raw hide passing through long, narrow holes 
with wheat; the meaning will then be, “Let a fool be (B, B) made to receive them (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. i, 
ever so much in the company of wise men, yet he will 382). Among the ancient Assvrians the wheels orig- 
continue a fool.” Maurer (Comment, loc. cit.) simply inally had six spokes, and the felloes consisted of four 
explains the passage thus: “Quomodocunque tracta- ' pieces. They appear to have been thicker and more 
veris stultum non patietur se emendari.” See CE- | solid than those of the Egyptians (Layard, Nineveh, ii, 
REALS. 270). Later the wheel had eight and not six spokes, 

Wheat was known to the Israelites in Egypt (Exod. | and was apparently strengthened by four pieces of met- 
ix, 32), and on returning to Canaan they no doubt found ' al which bound the felloes (ibid. p. 271). See CHARIOT. 
it still cultivated as in the days of Reu- 
ben (Gen. xxx, 14). Most probably they 
were the same sorta which were used in 
both countries; but there were only a few 
districts of Palestine, such as the plain of 
Jezreel, which could compete with that 
magnificent “ carse,” the delta of Egypt, 
the finest corn country of the ancient 
world. At present the wheat crops of 
Palestine “are very poor and light, and 
would disgust an English farmer. One 
wey ride and walk through the standing 
eorn without the slightest objection made 
or harm done. No wonder it is thin, 
when white crops are raised from the 
same soil year after year, and no sort 
of manure put into the ground” (Tris- 
tram, Travels, p. 591). See AGRICULT- 
URE. 


WZheaton, NATHANIEL S., D.D., a 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was born at Washingtoh, Conn., 
Aug. 20, 1792. His preparatory educa- 
tion was acquired at the Episcopal Acad- 
emy of Cheshire, Conn. ; he graduated at 
Yale College in 1814; was ordained dea- 
con and priest in 1817; was pastor in 
Anne Arundel, Prince George, and Mont- 
gomery counties, Md.; in 1818 became 
rector of Christ Church, Hartford, Conn., 
remaining twelve years; in 1831 became 
president of Trinity (then Washington) 
College, which office he filled until 1837; 
in that year became rector of Christ 
Church, New Orleans, continuing in that 
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Wheeler, Daniel, a distinguished member of the 
Society of Friends, was born in London, England, Nov. 
27,1771. Early in life he served in both the navy and 
the army. Having become a Christian, when not far 
from twenty-five years of age, he joined the Society of 
Friends. Some years after this, he abandoned a very 
lucrative part of the business in which he was engaged, 
that he might devote himself to the work to which, by 
the Spirit of God, he believed himself called. He be- 
came an accredited minister of the Society of Friends in 
1816. In 1817 the emperor of Russia, in order to carry 
out a cherished plan for draining and cultivating the 
marshes surrounding St. Petersburg, secured the services 
of Mr. Wheeler as manager of the enterprise. While 
faithfully discharging his duties in the secular business 
to which he had been called, he was also faithful to his 
higher Master, and preached the Gospel with all sim- 
plicity and fidelity, not only to the humble and lowly, 
but also to the higher in authority in Russia, He re- 
mained in St. Petersburg until 1832, when he felt im- 
pressed that it was his duty to go as a missionary among 
the islands of the Pacific, where a rich blessing attend- 
ed his labors, After several years spent in missionary 
work in the Pacific, he returned to England. Here he 
remained until 1838, when he came to the United States, 
where he continued nine months, rendering such service 
as he could to the cause of Christ, and then went back 
once more to his native land. During a second voyage 
to the United States he contracted a disease which 
proved fatal; and he died soon after landing at New 
York, Feb. 6, 1840. See Memoir (Phila. 1870). (J.C. S.) 


Wheeler (or Wheler), Sir George, D.D., an 
English clergyman and traveller, was born at Breda, 
Holland, of Euglish parentage, in 1650. He removed to 
Kent, England, in childhood; was educated at Lincoln 
College, Oxford; travelled on the Continent and in the 
East with Dr. James Spon, of Lyons, in 1675-76; pre- 
sented a collection of MSS. to the University of Oxford ; 
received the honorary degree of A.M. from Oxford 
University; was knighted and ordained in 1683; and, 
having taken orders, was collated by bishop Crewe 
to the second prebend in the Cathedral of Durham 
in 1684. In 1685 he was presented to the vicarage of 
Basingstoke, Hants; in 1702 was created D.D. by di- 
ploma from Oxford, and in the following year received 
the curacy of Whitworth. In 1706 he was collated to 
the rectory of Winston, and in 1709 to that of Houghton- 
le-Spring, which he retained until his decease, Jan. 15, 
1724, Dr.Wheeler was the author of, A Journey to Greece 
(1682) :—An Account of the Churches or Places of As- 
sembly of the Primitive Christians (1689 ):—and The 
Protestant Monastery; or, Christian Giconomics (1698). 
He was a man of vast research and ability, and a devoted 
minister and parent. See Church of England Maga- 
zine, viii, 332. 

Wheeler, John, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Grafton, Vt., March 11, 1798. He gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College in 1816, and at Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1819. In 1821 he was ordain- 
ed over the Church at Windsor, Vt., where he took high 
rank as a pulpit orator. At the age of twenty-six he 
declined the presidency of the University of Vermont; 
but nine years after, upon the resignation of president 
Marsh, he accepted the honor. From this time his best 
energies were devoted to the university. He raised up 
friends for it, carried it through seasons of trial, and ele- 
vated the standard of scholarship. He resigned in 1848, 
and died at Burlington, April 16, 1862. Dr. Wheeler 
published several Sermons and Discourses, especially 
that before the Porter Rhetorical Society of Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1834. See Cong. Quar. 1862, 
p. 307. 

Wheelock, Eleazer, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Windham, Conn., in May, 1711, and 
graduated from Yale College in 1733. In March, 1735, 
he was ordained minister of the Second Church in Leb- 
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anon, called “ Lebanon Crank,” now Columbia. In. the 
great Whitefieldian revival Mr. Wheelock engaged with 
great zeal and energy. After the religious excitement 
had subsided, he added to his labors as a minister the 
duties of a teacher. Samson Occum, a Mohegan Indian, 
who afterwards became a distinguished preacher, was a 
pupil in his school in 1743. He soon formed the plan 
of an Indian Missionary School, and several Indian boys 
entered it, chiefly maintained by subscriptions from the 
legislatures of Connecticut and Massachusetts. The in- 
stitution received the name of Moor’s Indian Charity 
School, Joshua Moor having made a donation of a house 
and two acres of land about the year 1754. Mr. Occum 
and Rev. Nathaniel Whitaker solicited funds for the 
school in Great Britain in 1766, the amount realized 
being £7000 in England, and more than £2000 in Scot- 
land. After conducting this school in Lebanon over 
fourteen years, he determined to transfer it to New 
Hampshire, and a charter was obtained for a college, 
with about 40,000 acres of land, as an endowment from 
governor Wentworth and others. Thus originated at 
Hanover, N. H., Dartmouth College; but Moor’s school 
was maintained there for a long time as a separate in- 
stitution. In August, 1770, Dr. Wheelock went to Han- 
over, built a log cabin in what was then a wilderness, 
and put up his school-building, eighty feet long and two 
stories in height. Among the first graduates was his 
son John, who succeeded to the presidency of the col- 
lege. As a teacher Dr. Wheelock was industrious and 
successful. He died April 24,1779. Dr. Wheelock pub- 
lished, Narrative of the Indian Charity School at Leb- 
anon (1762):—Narratives, in several numbers, from 
1763 to 1771 :—Continuation of the Narrative, to which 
ts Added an Abstract of a Mission to the Delaware In- 
dians West of the Ohio (1773) :—A Sermon on Liberty of 
Conscience, or No King but Christ in the Church (1775): 
—and an occasional Sermon. His Memoirs, by Drs. 
McClure and Parish, were published in 1811. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 397. 


Wheelock. John, D.D., LL.D., an American cler- 
gyman, was born at Lebanon, Conn., Jan. 28, 1754. He 
entered Yale College in 1767, but removed with his father 
Dr. Eleazer Wheelock, to Hanover, N. H., in 1770, and 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1771; was tutor 
there from 1772 to 1776; was elected to the Colonial As- 
sembly in 1775; appointed major in the New York forces 
in 1777, and soon after lieutenant-colonel in the Conti- 
nental army; commanded an expedition against the 
Indians in 1778, and soon after was placed on general 
Gates’s staff. At the death of his father in 1779, al- 
though only twenty-five years of age, he was chosen his 
successor as president of Dartmouth College; was sent 
to England to raise money and supplies for the college 
in 1783, but lost what he had collected by shipwreck 
off Cape Cod; was removed from his office in conse- 
quence of an ecclesiastical controversy in 1815, but re- 
stored in 1817, and died soon after, April 4, 1817. He 
left half of his large estate to Princeton Theological 
Seminary. He published a Eulogy on Prof. John Smith, 
D. D. (1809) :—and Sketches of Dartmouth College (1816). 


Whelan, Rictarp Vincent, D.D., a Roman Cath- 
olic prelate, was born in Baltimore, Md., Jan. 29, 1809. 
He was educated at Mount St. Mary’s College, Em- 
mettsburg, where he became a teacher and prefect of 
studies; studied theology and philosophy at the Semi- 
nary of St. Sulpice, Paris, graduating in 1831; was or- 
dained priest at Versailles the same vear; was professor 
in St. Mary’s College from 1832 to 1835; was a mission- 
ary in several parts of Virginia and Maryland from 1835 
to 1840; became bishop of Richmond in March, 1850, 
and on the division of the diocese the following year 
took the title of bishop of Wheeling, where he was ac- 
tive in promoting the interests of Romanism, building 
up a seminary for young ladies, and a convent at Mount 
dė Chautal; was a member of the Vatican Council of 
1869-70, in which he opposed the dogma of infallibility, 
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but gave in his adhesion to it after it was declared. He 
died at Wheeling, July 7, 1874. 


Wheler, George, D.D. See WHEELER, Sir 
GEORGE. 

Whelp (53, gôr, or "53, går ), the cub of a lion 
(Gen. xlix, 9; Deut. xxxiii, 22; Jer. li, 38; Ezek. xix, 
2, 3, 5; Nah. ii, 13), or of a jackal (Lam. iv, 3). See 
Lion. The cubs of a bear (2 Sam. xvii, 8; Prov. xvii, 
12; Hos. xiii, 8) are not designated by the Heb. word. 
See BEAR. 


Whewell, Witttam, D.D., a clergyman and pro- 
fessor of the Church of England, was born at Lancaster, 
England, in 1795. He graduated from Trinity College 
in 1816, and received the degree of D.D.; was or- 
dained deacon in 1820, and priest in the following 
year; became master of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1841, and was vice-chancellor of the university. Pre- 
vious to this he was fellow and tutor of Trinity College, 
and from 1828 to 1832 was professor of mineralogy in 
the university; from 1838 to 1855 he was professor of 
moral theology. Dr. Whewell died at Cambridge, 
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March 6, 1866. As an author he was prolific; among | slaveholding countries, the unfortunate slaves are obliged 


his works being, An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics | 
(1819)—which passed through seven editions :—A nalyt- 
tcal Statics (1826):— Architectural Notes on German 
Churches (1830) :—Principles of University Education 
(1831) :—First Principles of Mechanics (1832) :— Doc- 
trine of Limits (eod.) :— Treatise of Dynamics (1832-36) : 
—A stronumy and General Physics (1834) :—Mechanical 
Euclid (1837) :—History of the Inductive Sciences (eod. 
3 vols.) :—Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences (1840, 3 
vols.) :— The Mechanics of Engineering (1841) :— Liberal 
Education (1845):—Verse Translations from the Ger- 
man (1847) :—Lectures on the History of Moral Philos- 
ophy (1852) :— Systematic Morality (1846) : — Elements 
of Morality (1848). He was also editor of an edition 
of Newton’s Principia, first three sections (1846); of 
Butler’s Human Nature (1843); of Butler’s Aforal Sub- 
jects (1849); and of various other scientific works. He 
was also the author of various scientific articles in lead- 
ing periodicals, and published many pamphlets and nu- 
merous sermons. See Amer. Quar. Church Review, July, 
1866, p. 325. 


Whichcote, BenJamin, D.D., an eminent English 
divine, was born at Whichcote Hall, in the parish of 
Stoke, in Shropshire, March 11, 1610. He was educated 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
in 1629; became a fellow there in 1633; was a distin- 
guished tutor; was ordained in 1636; organized a Sun- 
day -afternoon lectureship at Trinity Church, and be~ 
came preacher to the university; was presented to the 
living of North Cadbury, in Somersetshire, in 1643; ap- 
pointed provost of King’s College in 1644; presented to 
the rectory of Milton, in Cambridgeshire, in 1649; was 
removed from his provostship at the Restoration in 1661, 
but retained his rectory at Milton; obtained the living 
of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, London, in 1662; and the 
vicarage of St. Lawrence’s, Jewry, in 1668. He died 
while on a visit at Cambridge, in May, 1683. “Dr. 
Whichcote is regarded as one of the heads, if not the 
chief founder, of what is called the latitudinarian school 
of English divines.” He enjoyed great fame as a 
preacher, and left considerable results of his literary la- 
bors, although he published nothing during his lifetime. 
His Observations and A pothegms (1688), and his Sermons 
(1698), were edited by the earl of Shaftesbury. Dr. 
John Jeffery edited his Moral and Religious Aphorisms 
(1703),and his Discourses (1701-3, 3 vols. 8), to which Dr. 
Samuel Clarke added a fourth in 1707. An edition of his 
Sermons, in 4 vols., accompanied by a Life by Drs. 
Campbell and Gerard, appeared in 1751. 

Whip (050), skét ; occasionally rendered “ scourge,” 
Job v, 21; ix, 23; Isa. x, 26; xxviii, 15). In ancient 
times, whips were used not only for driving animals, 
but also as instruments of torture; and even now, in 








to work with the fear of the whip before their eyes, 
The system of administering personal chastisement has 
been, and is, universal throughout the East; and, under 
despotic governments, no person can be sure of escap- 
ing, as punishment is inflicted on the mere caprice of 
any tyrant who may happen to be in power. For this 
purpose, however, the rod (q. v.) was oftener used, and 
punishment of the bastinado (q. v.) is now the most 
common in Oriental countries, See CORPORAL Pun- 
ISHMENT. 

Various materials were used in the manufacture of 
whips, In 1 Kings xii, 11, Rehoboam says, “My father 
chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with 
scorpions.” Here a simple scourge and another more 
painful are mentioned in opposition. The latter is 
called “a scorpion,” and probably means to denote a 
comparison between the pain respectively occasioned 
by the scourge and the reptile. The rabbins think 
generally that this scorpion was a scourge composed 
of knotted and thorny twigs, by which the flesh was 
severely lacerated. More probably it consisted of thongs 
set with thorns or sharp iron points. Such scourges 
were known to the Romans as a means of torturing used 
by unrelenting persons, and particularly by masters in 
the punishment of their slaves. Some of the early mar- 
tyrs were thus tortured. See SCOURGE. 

Few travellers have visited Egypt without commis- 
erating the condition of the unhappy Fellahs: every 
public work is executed by their unpaid labor; half 
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naked and half starved, they toil under a burning sun, 
to clear out canals or level roads, under the eves of task- 
masters ready to punish with their formidable whips, 
made from the hide of the hippopotamus, the least neg- 
lect or relaxation. Such a sight necessarily calls to 
mind the sufferings endured by the Israelites while 
they were subjected to the tyranny of Pharaoh. “ The 
Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with 
rigor; and they made their lives bitter with hard bond- 
age, in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of ser- 
vice in the field; all their service wherein they made 
them serve was with rigor” (Exod. i, 13, 14). ‘The mon- 
uments abound with similar scenes. See Brick. 

“In driving, the ancient Egyptians used a whip, like 
the heroes and charioteers of Homer; and this, or a 
short stick, was generally employed, even for beasts of 
burden, and for oxen at the plough, in preference to the 
goad. The whip consisted of a smooth, round wooden 
handle, and a single or double thong; it sometimes had 
a lash of leather, or string, about two feet in length, 
either twisted or plaited; and a loop being attached to 
the lower end, the archer was enabled to use the bow, 
while it hung suspended from his wrist” (Wilkinson, 
Anc, Egypt. i, 372 sq.). See CHARIOT. 


Whipple, Greorez, D.D., a professor of the Con- 
gregational Church, was born in Albany, N. Y., June 4, 
1805. For a time he was a student in the Oneida In- 
stitute; was one year (1833) in the Lane Theological 
Seminary: and graduated from the theological depart- 
ment of Oberlin College in 1836, in which year he was 
ordained as an evangelist. From 1836 to 1838 he was 
principal of the Oberlin preparatory department, and 
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mathematica (1710): — Primitive Christianity Revived 
(1711-12):—A Brief History of the Revival of the Arian 
Heresy in England (1711):—Athanasius Convicted of 
Forgery (1712) :—Three Essays onTrinitarianism (1713): 
—A Vindication of the Sibylline Oracles; to which are 
added the Genuine Oracles Themselves (1715) :—A stro- 
nomical Lectures (eod.) :—St. Clement’s and St. Ireneus’s 
Vindication of the A postolical Constitutions (1716) :— Sir 
Isaac Newton's Mathematical Philosophy Demonstrated 
(eod.) :—A stronomical Principles of Religion, Natural 
and Revealed (1717):—A Letter to the Earl of Notting- 
hum concerning the Eternity of the Son of God and of 
the Holy Spirit (1719) :—The True Origin of the Sabel- 
lian and Athanasian Doctrines of the Trinity (1720) :— 
An Essay towards Restoring the True Text of the Old 
and New Testaments (1722) :—The Literal Accomplish- 
ment of Scripture Prophecies (1724):—A Collection of 
Authentic Records belonging to the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Translated into English (1727-28) :—Historical 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Samuel Clarke 
(1730) :— The Primitive Eucharist Revived (1736) :—The 
Eternity of Hell Torments Considered (1740): — The 
Primitive New Testament (1745) :—The Sacred History 
of the Old and New Testaments (eod.) :— Memoirs of His 
Own Life and Writings (1749-50) :—and a translation 
of the Works of. Josephus, which has never been su- 
perseded except in part. See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 


Whistonian Controversy. See W HISTON, 
WILLIAM, 


Whitaker, Nathaniel, D.D.,a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Huntington, L. I., Feb. 22, 1722, and 




























- from 1838 to 1847 was professor of mathematics in that 
From 1846 until his death he was secreta- 
ry of the American Missionary Association, his office 
being in New York city. He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 


institution. 


Oct. 6, 1876. See Cong. Quar. 1877, p. 427. 


Whiston, WILLIAM, a learned English divine and 
mathematician, was born at Norton, in Leicestershire, 


Dec. 9, 1667, where his father was rector of the parish. 
He was educated at Tamworth School and Clare Hall, 


Cambridge, where he graduated in 1690; became a fel- 


low of his college, took orders in the Church of England, 


and was appointed mathematical tutor in 1693; was 


chaplain to Dr. Moore, bishop of Norwich, from 1694 to 
1698 ; vicar of Lowestoft, in Suffolk, from 1698 to 1701; 
became deputy to Sir Isaac Newton in the Lucasian 
professorship of mathematics in 1701, and succeeded 
him in that chair on his resignation in 1703; was nom- 
inated by bishop Moore catechetical lecturer at the 
Church of St. Clement. By this time he had gained em- 
inence as a preacher, when he adopted Arianism, reject- 
ed infant baptism, and began to omit portions of the 
litany. The bishop of Ely requested him not to fulfil 
the duties of the Boyle lectureship, in which he was 
making his views public, but allowed the continuance 
of the salary. Whiston resigned the lectureship, and, 
after several hearings before the heads of the houses, 
_ was deptived of his lectureship and expelled from the 
university, Oct. 30, 1710. In consequence of certain the- 
ological publications of a controversial character, he was 
pronounced a. heretic by the convocation in 1711, and 
_ the ‘prosecution was continued until 1715, when the pro- 
ceedings were terminated by an “act of grace.” After 
his expulsion from the university he removed to Lon- 
don, where he gave lectures on astronomy and other 
mathematical sciences, and continued an active theo- 
logical writer. He became a Baptist and a Millena- 
rian, and gathered a congregation to his own house, to 
which he preached what he called primitive Christian- 
ity. A subscription was made for him in 1721 amount- 
ing to £470, and he derived additional income from his 
lectures and publications. He died in London, Aug. 22, 
1752. Among his numerous publications are, A New 
Theory of the Earth (1696):—The Accomplishment of 
Scripture Prophecies (1708) : — Prelectiones Physico- 


graduated at Princeton College in 1752. He was or- 
dained and installed at Woudbridge, N. J., in 1755; was 
called to Chelsea, near Norwich, Conn., Feb. 25,1761; and 
selected by the Connecticut Board of Correspondents 
for Evangelizing the Indians, to go to Great Britain 
with the Rev. Sampson Occum, an Indian of the Mo- 
hegan tribe, to solicit funds for a mission school. Lady 
Huntingdon, Romaine, Venn, Wesley, and others showed 
them great favor, and a considerable sum was raised. 
After eighteen months’ absence, they returned, having 
prepared the way for founding Dartmouth College. 
While in England he published several sermons on 
Reconciliation to God. Difficulties arising in his con- 
gregation on the subject of Church government, he ac- 
cepted a call to the Second Church in Salem, Mass., and 
was installed July 28, 1769. In 1773, in consequence 
of a disagreement among the people, Dr. Whitaker, with 
fourteen others, withdrew from the Church, formed 
a separate congregation, and united with the Boston 
Presbytery, which declared the new erection the Third 
Church. His friends erected a house of worship, but it 
was soon after burned. Not disheartened, they sought 
outside help, and in 1776 were enabled to complete a 
new church. At the breaking-out of the war he warm- 
ly espoused the cause of independence, and actually en- 
gaged in the manufacture of saltpetre. In a short time 
he furnished the authorities with two hundred and 
eighty pounds. On the occasion of the Boston massacre 
in 1771, he printed a sermon on The Fatal Tr tn 
King Street, and on the proclamation of independence 
another, entitled An Antidote to Toryism; and at the 
end of the war still another, On the Reward of Toryism. 
He was dismissed by a council called for that purpose, 
Feb. 10, 1784, but soon after installed at Norridgewock. 
After vainly attempting to establish a presbytery in 
Maine, he went to Virginia, and died at Woodbridge, near 
Hampton, Jan. 1, 1795, in poverty, notwithstanding all 
he had done for the Church and country. (W. P. S) 


Whitaker, Thomas Dunham, LL.D., a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, was born at Kainham, 


in Norfolk, June 8, 1759. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; ordained deacon in 1785, and priest 


the following year; became perpetual curate of Holme, 


Lancashire, in 1797; vicar of Whalley in 1809; held for 
some time the vicarage of Heysham; became vicar of 
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Blackburn in 1818, and remained there until his death, 
which occurred Dec. 18, 1821. He published, A His- 
tory of the Original Parish of Whalley and Honor of 
Clitheroe, in the Counties of Lancaster and York (1801): 
—History of the Deanery of Craven (1805):—De Motu 
per Britanniam Civico Annis 1745 et 1746 (1809) :—The 
Life and Original Correspondence of Sir George Rad- 
chiffe (1810) :—an edition of The Vision of Piers Plow- 
man (eod.):—a new edition of Thoresby’s Ducatus Le- 
odinensis ; or, The Topography of Leeds (1816) :—Loidis 
and Almete; or, An Attempt to Illustrate the Districts 
Described in these Words by Bede (1816) :—besides single 
Sermons and other works. 


Whitaker, William, D.D., an eminent English 
divine, was born at Holme, Lancashire, in 1548. He 
was educated at St. Paul’s School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was appointed to a fellowship; 
became regius professor of divinity at Cambridge in 
1579; was appointed chancellor of St. Paul’s in 1580; 
‘and became master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
15386. He died at Cambridge, Dec. 4, 1595. Mr. Whit- 
aker was an able Calvinistic writer, and a powerful 
champion of Protestantism against the attacks of pop- 
ery. He published, The Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
lund, in Latin and Greek (1596) :— Catechismus, sive 
Prima Institutio Disciplinaque Pietatis Christiane La- 
dine Explicata, etc. (1570):—Ad Rationes Decem Ed- 
mundi Campiani Jesuite . . . Responsio, etc. (1581) :— 
A Disputation on Holy Scripture against the Pa- 
pists, especially Bellarmine and Stapleton (first pub- 
lished in Latin in 1588, afterwards in English) :—and 
other controversial works. A collection of his Opera 
Theologica was published at Geneva in 1610, 2 vols. 
fol. 


Whitby, Danier, D.D., an eminent English 
divine, was born at Rushden, Northamptonshire, in 
1638. He was educated at Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1657, and became a fellow in 
1664; took holy orders, became chaplain to Dr. Seth 
Ward, bishop of Salisbury, and was made prebendary 
of Salisbury in October, 1668, was admitted precentor 
of the same church in 1672, became rector of St. Ed- 
rpund’s, Salisbury, about the same time, which was his 
last preferment, and where he died, March 24, 1726. 
Among his published works are, Romish Doctrines not 
Jrom the Beginning (1664):—Endeuvor to Evince the 
Certainty of Christian Faith (1671) :—Discourse con- 
cerning the Idolatry of the Church of Rome (1674) :— 
A bsurdity and Idolatry of Host Worship Proved (1679) : 
— The Protestant Reconciler Humbly Pleading for Con- 
descension to Dissenting Brethren (1683). ‘This work 
was condemned to be burned by the University of Ox- 
ford, and publicly retracted by Whitby:— A Para- 
phrase and Commentary on the New Testament (1703) : 
— Discourse of the Necessity and Usefulness of the Chris- 
tian Revelation (1705). Late in life he became an Arian, 
and engaged in a dispute with Dr. Waterland. He was 
a voluminous writer, the above-mentioned works being 
only a small part of what he gave to the public. His 
Paraphrase and Commentary is considered his best 
work. 


White, Charles, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born at Randolph, Mass., Dec. 28, 1795. He was a lin- 
eal descendant of Peregrine White of the famous “ May- 
flower ;” graduated at Dartmouth College with the first 
honors of his class in 1821; studied theology at Ando- 
ver, Mass.; after licensure to preach, was settled as 
colleague pastor with his stepfather, Rev. Asa Burton, 
D.D., at Thetford, Vt.; subsequently over the Church 
in Cazenovia, N. Y., and again at Owego, N. Y.; elect- 
ed president of Wabash College, Ind., and entered upon 
his duties in October, 1841, and his presidency was of 
twenty years’ continuance. In this last relation he 
met the manifold responsibilities of his office with fi- 
delity and energy. He shrank from no labor that the 
embarrassed condition of the college, when he entered 
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on its presidency, demanded at his hands; and he had 
the satisfaction of seeing, long before his death, as one 
result of his labor, a larger number of students in the 
college classes alone than he found in all thé depart- 
ments when he entered upon the presidency. He died 
suddenly, Oct. 29, 1861. Dr. White was a ripe and ac- 
curate scholar, an able teacher, an impressive preacher, 
and a sound theologian. He published Essays in Lit- 
erature and Ethics (Boston, 1853, 12mo), and contributed 
four sermons to the National Preacher, and articles 
(the most of which were republished in his Essays) to 
the Biblical Repository and Bibliotheca Sacra. See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1863, p. 318; Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors,s.v. (J. L. S.) 


White, Francis, D.D., an English prelate who 
flourished in the early part of the 17th century, was ed- 
ucated at Cambridge; became dean of Carlisle in 1622; 
bishop of Carlisle in 1626; bishop of Norwich in 1629; 
bishop of Ely in 1631; and died in February, 1637 or 
1638. He was the author of, Orthodox Faith and the 
Way to the Church Explained and Justified against T. 
W. (1617) :—Replie to Jesuit Fisher’s Answer to Certain 
Questions Propounded by James I, etc. (1624) :—Treatise 
of the Sabbath Day against Sabbatarian Novelty (1636) : 
—and other works. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


White, Henry, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, was 
born at Durham, Greene Co., N. Y., June 19, 1800. He 
received his preparatory training in the academy at 
Greencastle; graduated with high honor at Union Col- 
lege in 1824; studied theology in the Princeton (N. J.) 
Theological Seminary, was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of Columbia in 1826, and immediately after 
entered upon an agency for the American Bible Society, 
his field being in the Southern States, In 1828 he was 
ordained and installed as pastor of the Allen Street 
Church, New York city, where he continued until the 
establishment of the Union Theological Seminary in 
1836, when he was elected to the professorship of theol- 
ogy in that institution, which office he continued to hold 
until his death, Aug. 25, #850. Dr. White had natu- 
rally a strong, discriminating mind, well balanced, and 
abounding in practical wisdom. As a preacher, he was 
eminently thoughtful, clear, convincing; and pungent. 
As a teacher of theology, he had peculiar and almost 
unrivalled excellence. He published a Sermon on the 
Death of John Nitchie (1838), and a Sermon on the 
Abrahamic Covenant (1846). See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 691, Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, s. v. (J. L. S.) 

White, Joseph (1), D.D., an English clergyman: 
and eminent Oriental scholar, was born at Stroud, in 
Gloucestershire, in 1746. He was the son of a weaver, 
and was designed for his father’s calling, but having 
been sent to a charity-school at Gloucester, and hav- 
ing made rapid advancement, he was sent by a gen- 
tleman of fortune to Oxford, where he graduated at 
Wadham College about 1770; became a fellow of that 
college in 1774, was appointed to archbishop Laud’s 
professorship of Arabic in 1775; chosen in 1783 to preach 
the Bampton lecture for the following year, in the prep- 
aration of which he was assisted by Dr. Parr and Mr. 
Samuel Badcock; became prebendary of Gloucester in 
1/88; was appointed rector of Melton in 1790; became 
prebendary of Oxford in 1802; regius professor of He- 
brew at Oxford the same year; and subsequently canon 
of Christ Church. He died at Oxford, May 22, 1814, 
He was the author of De Utilitate Lingue Arabice in 
Studiis Theologicis Oratio (1776) :—Testamenti Novi Li- 
bri Historici et Epistole tam Catholice quam Pauline, 
Versio Syriaca Philoxeniana, ete. (1779-1803):—A View 
of Christianity and Mohammedanism (Bampton Lect- 
ures) (London, 1784):—and other works of great 
merit. 


White, Joseph (2) (called in Spain Don José Ma- 
rya Blanco i Crespo), a Roman Catholic priest, descend- 
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ed from an Irish Catholic family which had settled in 
Spain, was born at Seville, July 11,1775. Being dis- 
satisfied with mercantile life, he was educated for the 
Church, and: was ordained a priest in 1799; soon lost 
confidence-in Roman Catholicism, renouncing his ad- 
herence to it in 1810, when he removed to England; 
joined the English Church, but did not take orders in 
it; became a tutor in the family of Lord Holland; set- 
tled in London, where he conducted for some vears a 
Spanish paper called Æl Español; received, in 1814, a 
pension for life of £250 per annum, on account of ser- 
vices rendered the government by this paper; lived 
subsequently in London as a man of letters; edited for 
three years -( 1822-25) another Spanish journal, Las 
Variedades; was editor of the London Review (1829) ; 
served as tutor in the family of archbishop Whately at 
Dublin, from 1832 to 1835; removed to Liverpool, where 
he joined the Unitarian Society, of which the Rev. 
John Hamilton was then pastor; and died May 20, 1841. 
He was the author of a great many works, among which 
are Preparatory Observations on the Study of Religion 
(1817) :—Letters from Spain (1822) :—Practical and In- 
ternal Evidence against Catholicism (1825) :— Poor Man’s 
Preservative against Popery (1825) :— Dialogues con- 
cerning the Church of Rome (1827) :—Letter to Protes- 
tants Converted from Romunism (1827) :—Second Travels 
of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion (1833) :— 
and Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, Written by 
Himself, with Portions of his Correspondence; edited by 
John Hamilton Thom (1845, 3 vols.). “This book, at 
the time of its appearance, excited a good deal of inter- 
est, and is still eminently worth referring to. The cu- 
rious picture it presents of a mind at once pious and 
sceptical, longing and surrowing after a truth which it 
can nowhere find, or, finding, contrive to rest in, has, in 
the present unsettled state of religious opinion, a yery 
particular significance. Poor White’s life-long search 
for a religion seems not to have been a successful one, 
and to have landed him at the last in a condition of 
nearly entire scepticism.” 


White, Robert Meadows, D.D., an English 
clergyman and philologist, was born about 1798. He 
graduated at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1819; was 
ordained in 1821; became a tutor at Oxford in 1832; 
Rawlinson professor of Anglo-Saxon in 1834; visited 
Denmark in the interests of philology in 1837; beeame 
vice-president of Magdalen College in 1838; gave con- 
siderable attention to local antiquarian research; was 
the annalist of his college; and was regarded a leading 
authority in English philology. During the latter por- 
tion of his life he was rector of Slimbridge, Gloucester- 
shire, where he died, Jan. 31, 1865. He devoted a large 
part of his time, for twenty years, to the editing of The 
Ormulum, Semi-Saxon Homilies in Verse, now first ed- 
ited from the Original MSS., with Notes and Glossary 
(Oxford, 1852). 


White, Thomas (1), D.D., an English clergyman, 
was born at Bristol about 1550; was educated at Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, where he graduated about 1570; 
took holy orders, and preached frequently; received the 
living of St. Gregory’s in London; became vicar of St. 
Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, in 1575; was made prebendary 
of Mora, St. Paul’s, in 1588, treasurer of Salisbury in 
1590; canon of Christ Church in 1591, and canon of 
Windsor in 1598. He died March 1, 1624. He was 
noted for his benefactions in founding hospitals and 
almshouses, but especially for the founding of Sion Col- 
lege, London. His published works consist of a few 
sermons, 


White (Lat. Anglus ex Allis, Candidus, or Vitus; 
otherwise called Bianchi, Richworth, and Blackloe), 


Thomas (2), an eminent English philosopher and 


Roman Catholic priest, was born at Halton, Essex, in 


1582; was educated abroad and became a priest in 


1617; was employed in teaching philosophy and divin- 
ity, residing at Douay, Rome, and Paris with occasional 
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interruptions until 1633, when he was elected princi- 
pal of the English College at Lisbon; served the duty 
of the English mission for some years; resided for a 
considerable time in the house of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
whose philosophy he supported; became a professor at 
Douay again in 1650, and vice-principal of the English 
College; spent his latter years in England, and died at. 
Drury Lane, London, July 6, 1676. He was a volumi- 
nous writer, and among his numerous works the follow- 
ing deserve mention: Dialogues concerning the Judg- 
ment of Common Sense in the Choice of Religion (1640) :. 
—De Mundo Dialogi Tres (1642) :— Institutionum Peri- 
pateticarum ad Mentem, etc. (1646) :— Institutiones The- 
ologice super Fundamentis in Peripatetica Digbena jac- 
tis Exstructe (1652) :— Questiones Theologica, etc. (1653): 
—Contemplution of Heaven, etc. (1654) :— The Grounds 
of Obedience and Government (1655) :—Religion and Rea- 
son Mutually Corresponding and Assisting Each Other 
(1659) :—The Middle State of Souls from the Hour of 
Death to the Day of Judgment (eod.). See Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8. V. 


White, William, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
bishop, was born in Philadelphia, March 26, 1748. He 
passed A.B. at Philadelphia College in 1765, and was 
soon after ordained in England. On his return to 
America in 1772, he became associate minister of Christ 
Church and St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, where he contin-. 
ued till the Revolution. In 1777 he was chaplain to 
Congress and was elected rector of Christ and St. Peter’s- 
churches in Philadelphia. He was consecrated bishop 
at London in 1787, and died July 17, 1836. Exclusive 
of periodicals, he published, The Case of the Episcopal. 
Churches in the United States (1782) :—Thoughts on the 
Singing of Psalms, etc., signed “Silas” (1808) :— Lect- 
ures on the Catechism of the P. E.Church, with Supple- 
mentary Lectures, etc, (1813, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Compura- 
tive Views of the Controversy between the Calvinists and 
the Arminians, etc. (1817, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Memoirs of the 
P. E. Church in the United States (1820, 8vo) :—A Com- 
mentary on Ordination, etc. (1833, 8vo):—An Essay: 
—and several Addresses, Letters, and Sermons, See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 280. 


Whitefield, GEORGE, a pre-eminent evangelist and 
founder of the Calvinistic branch of the Methodists, was. 
a native of Gloucester, England, in the Bell Inn of which 
town (his father being a tavern-keeper) he was born,. 
Dec. 16, 1714. His father having died while George 
was vet.young, the boy’s education devolved solely on 
his mother, whose pious instructions and example had. 
a powerful influence in imbuing his infant mind with 
strong religious impressions. Having resolved to culti- 
vate the superior talents with which she saw George was 
endowed, she sent him to a classical school. At the age 
of fifteen he had distinguished himself by the accuracy 
and extent of his knowledge, and by his taste in Greek 
and Roman literature. But his mother not succeeding 
in the hotel, and becoming reduced to poverty, the 
progress of George’s education was stopped, and, being 
driven to undertake some menial place about the estab- 
lishment, his manners and morals were much injured by 
his association with irreligious servants, Happily his re- 


.ligious impressions revived, and, having been confirmed, 


he received for the first time the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. His mother’s circumstances improving, she 
sent him to Pembroke College, Oxford, and there he 
joined in forming a small select society for mutual im- 
provement in religious knowledge and personal piety, 
along with the Wesleys and a few college contempora- 
ries of kindred spirit. Dr. Benson, bishop of Gloucester, 
who was acquainted with his rare talents and piety, re- 
solved to grant him ordination, and the solemn ceremo- 
ny was performed at Gloucester on June 20,1736. His 
first sermon, preached on the following Sabbath, pro- 
duced an extraordinary sensation. From Gloucester he 
went to London, where he preached alternately in the 
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chapel of the Tower and at Ludgate Prison every Tues- 
day. In 1737 he joined his friends the Wesleys as a 
missionary at the Georgian settlement; but he had 
only been four months resident there, when he returned 
to England both to obtain priest’s orders and to raise 
subscriptions for erecting an orphan-house in that set- 
tlement. On his arrival in London, he found an outcry 
raised against him on account of Methodism. Bishop 
Benson disregarded it and ordained him a priest. But 
he was denied access to the pulpits of many old friends ; 
and hence he commenced the practice of open-air 
preaching in Moorfields, Kennington, Blackheath, and 
other quarters, where his ministrations were attend- 
ed by vast crowds, Having raised a fund of £1000 
for his orphanage, Whitefield returned in 1789 to the 
American continent. At Savannah immense crowds re- 
paired to hear him, and extraordinary scenes of excite- 
ment were enacted. On March 25, 1740, he laid the 
first brick of the orphan-asylum; and when the building 
was completed, he gave it the name of Bethesda. Al- 
though his ministry was very successful at Savannah, 
he sighed for his native land; and accordingly, in 1741, 
he returned once more to Britain, where he continued 
with indefatigable diligence to preach the Gospel. In 
prosecution of that object, he made a tour through Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, preaching in many places, 
and always in the open air, to immense crowds, While 
in Wales, he married Mrs. Jones, a widow to whom he 
had long cherished a warm attachment; and shortly 
after his marriage he repaired to London, where, it be- 
ing winter, some of his admirers erected a wooden shed 
in which he preached, and which he called the Taber- 
nacle. He was under the patronage of the countess- 
dowager of Huntingdon, to whom he was chaplain, and 
whose benevolence he shared especially in the support 
of the community of which he was the head. At the 
death of that lady, her place was filled by lady Erskine. 

In the beginning of August, 1744, Mr. Whitefield, 
-though in an infirm state of health, embarked again for 
America. At New York he was taken exceedingly ill, 
and his death was apprehended, but he gradually re- 
covered and resumed his arduous and important duties. 
He was still very much inconvenienced with pains in 
his side, for which he was advised to go to the Bermu- 
das. Landing there on March 15, 1748, he met with 
the kindest reception, and traversed the island from one 
end to the other, preaching twice every day. His con- 
gregations were large, he there collected upwards of 
£100 for his orphan-school; but as he feared a relapse 
in his disorder if he returned to America, he took pas- 
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sage in a brig, and arrived in safety at Deal, and the ; 


next evening set off fur London, after an absence of 
four vears. 

On the return of Mr. Whitefield, he found his congre- 
gation at the Tabernacle very much scattered, and his 
own pecuniary circumstances declining, all his household 
furniture having been sold to pay the orphan-house debt. 
His congregation now, however, began to contribute, 
and his debt was slowly liquidating. At this time lady 
Huntingdon sent for him to preach at her house to sev- 
eral of the nobility, who desired to hear him; among 
whom was the earl of Chestertield, who expressed him- 
self highly gratified; and lord Bolingbroke told him he 
had done great justice to the divine attributes in his 
discourse. In September he visited Scotland a third 
time and was joyfully received. His thoughts were now 
wholly engaged in a plan for making his orphan-house 
(which was at first only intended for the fatherless) a 
seminary of literature and academical learning. In 
February, 1749, he made an excursion to Exeter and 
Plymouth, where he was received with enthusiasm, and 
in the same year he returned to London, having trav- 
elled about six hundred miles in the west of England; 
and in May he went to Portsmouth and Portsea, at 
which places he was eminently useful; many at that 
time, by the instrumentality of his preaching, being 
“turned from darkness to light, and from the power of 
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Satan unto God.” In September he went to North- 
ampton and Yorkshire, where he preached to congrega- 
tions of ten thousand people, who were peaceable and 
attentive; and only in one or two places was he treated 
with unkindness, In 1751 Mr. Whitefield visited Ire- 
land, and was gladly received at Dublin; his labors 
there were, as usual, very useful. From Ireland he pro- 
ceeded to Scotland, where he also met with great en- 
couragement to proceed in his indefatigable work. On 
Aug. 6 he set out from Edinburgh for London, in order 
to embark for America. On Oct. 27 he arrived at Sa- 
vannah, and found the orphan-school in a flourishing 
condition. Having suffered formerly from the climate, 
he determined not to spend the summer in America, 
but re-embarked for London, where he arrived in safety. 

His active mind, ever forming some new plan for the 
extension of the Redeemer'’s kingdom, now turned to- 
wards the erection of a new tabernacle. The foundation 
was laid March 1, 1753, and was opened on Sunday, 
June 10, 1754. After preaching in it a few days, he 
again left England for Scotland, embracing every op- 
portunity of preaching on his road till he arrived at 
Edinburgh; and after travelling twelve hundred miles, 
he returned home on Nov. 25, and opened the Taberna- 
cle at Bristol, after which he returned to London, and in 
September, 1756, opened his new chapel in Tottenham 
Court Road. His labors were immense. He preached 
fifteen times a week; hundreds of persons went away 
from the chapel without being able to gain admittance. 
By his unremitting attention to his congregation, at the 
two chapels in London, his strength was much reduced. 
About the end of the year, finding his health improved, 
he, however, determined on again visiting America. 
Towards the end of November he left England, and ar- 
rived at Boston the beginning of January. After spend- 
ing the winter pleasantly and usefully in America, he 
once more embarked for his native shores and landed 
in England, and on Oct. 6, 1765, opened the countess of 
Huntingdon’s chapel at Bath. Shortly after his arrival 
in London, Mrs. Whitefield was seized with an inflam- 
matory fever, and became its victim on Aug. 9; and on 
the 14th he delivered her funeral sermon, which was 
distinguished for its pathos, as well as for its manly and 
pious eloquence. 

He now prepared for his seventh and last. voyage to 
America, where he arrived in safety on Nov. 30; but his 
sphere of activity was fast drawing to a close. His 
complaint, which was asthma, made rapid inroads upon 
his constitution, and, though it had several times 
threatened his dissolution, it was at last sudden and 
unexpected. From Sept. 17 to the 20th this faithful 
laborer in the vineyard of Christ preached daily at 
Boston; and, though much indisposed, proceeded from 
thence on the 21st, and continued his work until the 
29th, when he delivered a discourse at Exeter, N. H., in 
the open air for two hours; notwithstanding which, he 
set off for Newburyport, where he arrived that evening, 
intending to preach the next morning. His rest was 
much disturbed, and he complained of a great op- 
pression at his lungs; and at five o’clock on Sabbath 
morning, Sept. 30, 1770, at the age of only fifty-six, he 
entered into the rest prepared for the people of God. 
According to his own desire, Mr. Whitefield was interred 
at Newburyport. He and Wesley, though one in heart, 
were divided in their theological opinions, and hence in 
the early part of their career their paths diverged. The 
friendship existing between them was not of an epheme- 
tal character, but remained steadfast to the end. Wes- 
ley preached a funeral discourse commemorative of his 
virtues and usefulness. 

Mr. Whitefield was not a learned man, like his con- 
temporary, Wesley; but he possessed an unusual share 
of good: sense, general information, knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, and an accurate acquaintance with the 
human heart. Few ministers have been equally useful 
since the days of the apostles. The sermons of Mr. 
Whitefield were impassioned, and generally addressed to 
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the hearts of his congregations. He was benevolent 
and kind, forgiving and gentle; but he was zealous and 
firm, and seldom allowed his feelings to overcome his 
judgment. He was eminently useful in having ex- 
cited a greater degree of attention to religion; and 
millions have doubtless blessed his name, as tens of 
thousands revere his memory. 

Whitefield was no common preacher. Parties of the 
most opposite character and principles, such as Frank- 
lin, Hume, and John Newton, have united in bearing 
testimony to the beauty and effectiveness of Whitefield’s 
pulpit oratory. Dr. James Hamilton, of London, de- 
scribing Whitefield, said, “ He was the prince of English 
preachers. Many have surpassed him in making ser- 
mons, but none have approached him as a pulpit orator. 
Many have outshone him in the clearness of their logic, 
the grandeur of their conceptions, and the sparkling 
beauty of single sentences; but in the power of darting 
the Gospel direct into the conscience, he eclipsed them 
all. With a full and beaming countenance, and the 
frank and easy port which the English people love, he 
combined a voice of rich compass, which could equally 
thrill over Moorfields in musical thunder or whisper its 
terrible secret in every private ear; and to his gainly 
aspect and tuneful voice he added a most expressive 
and eloquent action. None ever used so boldly, nor 
with more success, the higher styles of impersonation. 
His thoughts were possessions and his feelings were 
transformations; and if he spoke because he felt, his 
hearers understood because they saw. They were not 
only enthusiastic amateurs, like Garrick, who ran to 
weep and tremble at his bursts of passion, but even the 
colder critics of the Walpole school were surprised into 
momentary sympathy and reluctant wonder. Lord Ches- 
terfield was listening in lady Huntingdon’s pew when he 
described the sinner under the character of a blind beg- 
gar led by a little dog. The dog escapes, from some 
cause, and he was left to grope his way guided only by 
his staff. Unconsciously he wanders to the edge of a 
precipice; his staff drops from his hand, down the abyss 
too far to send back an echo; he reaches forward cau- 
tiously to recover it; for a moment he poises on vacan- 
cy, and—‘ Good God!’ shouted Chesterfield, ‘ he is gone,’ 
as he sprang from his seat to prevent the catastrophe. 
But the glory of Whitefield’s preaching was its heart- 
kindled and heart-melting Gospel. Without this all 
his bold strokes and brilliant impersonations would 
have been no better than the rhetorical triumphs of 
many pulpit dramatists. He was an orator, but he 
only sought to be an evangelist. Like a volcano where 
gold and gems may be ejected as well as common things, 
but where gold and molten granite flow all alike in fiery 
fusion, bright thoughts and splendid images might be 
projected from his pulpit, but all were merged in the 
stream that bore along the Gospel and himself in blend- 
ed fervor. Indeed, so simple was his nature that glory 
to God and good-will to man had filled it, and there was 
room for little more. Having no Church to found, no 
family to enrich, and no memory to immortalize, he was 
simply the ambassador of God, and inspired with its ge- 
nial, piteous spirit—so full of heaven reconciled and hu- 
manity restored—he soon himself became a living Gos- 
pel. . . . Coming to his work direct from communion 
with his Master, and in the strength of accepted prayer, 
there was an elevation in his mien which often para- 
lyzed hostility, and a self-possession which made him, 
amid uproar and confusion, the more sublime. With 
an electric bolt he would bring the jester in his fool’s- 
cap from his perch on the tree, or galvanize the brick- 
bat from the skulking miscreant’s grasp, or sweep down 
in crouching submission and shame-faced silence the 
whole of Bartholomew Fair; while a revealing flash of 
sententious doctrine, of vivified Scripture, would disclose 
to awe-struck hundreds the forgotten verities of another 
world or the unsuspected arcana of the inner man. ‘I 
came to break vour head, but through you God has 
broken my heart’ was a sort of confession with which 
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he was familiar; and to see the deaf old gentlewoman, 
who used to utter imprecations on him as he passed 
along the street, clambering up the pulpit stairs to catch 
his angelic words, was a sort of spectacle which the tri- 
umphant Gospel often witnessed in his day. When it 
is known that his voice could be heard by twenty thou- 
sand, and that ranging all the empire, as well as Amer- 
ica, he would often preach thrice on a working day, and 
that he has received in one week as many as a thousand 
letters from persons awakened by his sermons—if no 
estimate can be formed of the results of his ministry, 
some idea may be suggested of its vast extent and sin- 
gular effectiveness.” 

Whitefield published a number of sermons, journals, 
etc., and his entire works were printed in London in 
1771-72 (7 vols. 8vo), including a Life by Gillies. For 
other literature, see Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, s. v. The best biography is by Tyerman, 
Life of George Whitefield (Lond. 1876, 2 vols. 8vo). 


Whitehouse, Henry Jonn, D.D., D.C.L., a Prot- 
estant Episcopal clergyman, was born in New York city 
in August, 1803. He graduated at Columbia College in 
1821, and at the General Theological Seminary (Epis- 
copal) in 1824; was ordained deacon the same year, and 
priest in 1827; was rector of St. Luke’s Church, Roches- 
ter, from 1829 to 1844, and of St. Thomas’s, New York, 
from 1844 to 1851; was consecrated assistant bishop of 
Illinois, Nov. 20, 1851; was chosen to succeed bishop 
Chase in that diocese at the death of the latter in 1852; 
preached the sermon before the Pan-Anglican Council, 
London, in 1867, and died Aug. 10, 1874. His only pub- 
lications are in the form of Sermons, A ddresses, etc. 


Whitgift, Jonn, D.D., an eminent English prelate, 
was born at Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, in 1530. He was 
educated at Queen’s College, and Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated in 1554; was chosen fellow 
of Peterhouse in 1555; entered into holy orders in 1560, 
and was appointed chaplain to Cox, bishop of Ely, who 
gave him the rectory of Feversham, in Cambridgeshire; 
was appointed lady Margaret professor of divinity at 
Cambridge in 1653; became chaplain to the- queen in 
1565; was president of Peterhouse in 1567; became 
master of Pembroke Hall in April of the same year; 
was appointed regius professor of divinity, and yet the 
same year became master of Trinity College; became 
prebendary of Ely in 1568; vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 1570; dean of Lincoln in 1571; 
prebendary of Lincoln in 1572; bishop of Worcester, and 
vice-president of the Marches of Wales in 1577; was 
chosen the successor of Edmund Grindal as archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1583; was very severe in his prosecu- 
tion of Nonconformists, both Puritans and Catholics, and 
was noted for his strenuous advocacy of the constitution 
of the English Church; obtained a decree against liber- 
ty of printing in 1585; became privy-councillor in 1586; 
founded a hospital and grammar-school at Croydon in 
1595; joined in the deliberations of the conferences at 
Hampton Court in January, 1604; and died at Lambeth 
Palace, Feb. 29, of the same year. The Works of Joha 
Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury (Cambridge, 1851- 
54, 3 vols.), were edited for the Parker Society by 
the Rev. John Ayre. Biographies have been writ- 
ten by Sir George Paule (1612) and John Strype 
(1718). 


Whiton, Joun Mitton, D.D., a Presbyterian di- 
vine, was born at Winchendon, Mass., Aug. 1, 1785. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1805; taught an academic 
school in Litchfield, Conn., for one year; studied theol- 
ogy privately; was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Antrim, N. H., Sept. 28, 1808; 
resigned Jan. 1, 1853, and became acting pastor of a 
Congregational Church in Bennington, N. H., where he 
continued till his death, Sept. 28, 1856. He published 
several single sermons, and contributed Brief Notices 
of the Town of Antrim to the New Hampshire Hist, Coll. 
iv.216-224, and to the Repository an Account of the Mix 
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isters of Hillsborough, N. H. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, iv, 413, note; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, s. V. 


Whittaker, Jous WiLuiAm, D.D., an English di- 
vine, was born at Manchester in 1790. He was educated 
at St. John’s College, Oxford, of which he became a fel- 
low; was made vicar of St. Mary’s, Blackburn, and in 1852 
honorary canon of Manchester. He died Aug. 3, 1854. 
He published, An Historical and Critical Enquiry into 
the Interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures (1819):— 
Supplement to the same (1820) :—Justification by Faith : 
Five Sermons, etc. (1825) :—The Catholic Church: Five 
Sermons (1835) :—and other sermons and papers. 


Whittemore, THomas, D.D., an American Uni- 
versalist minister, was born in Boston in 1800. He was 
apprenticed successively as a morocco-dresser, brass- 
founder, and boot-maker; studied theology, and in April, 
1821, was settled as pastor of the Church at Milford, 
Mass. ; removed to a Church at Cambridgeport in 1822; 
resigned this pastorate in 1831, but remained in Cam- 
bridge the rest of his life; was joint editor of the Uni- 
versalist Magazine; established The Trumpet, a Uni- 
versalist newspaper, in 1828, and was sole editor and 
proprietor of it for thirty years; was a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, president of the Cambridge 
bank, and president of the Vermont and Massachusetts 
Railroad, and died in Cambridge, March 21, 1861. He 
was the author of, Modern History of Universalism 
(1830) :—A Commentary on the Revelation of St. John 
(1838) :—Commentary on the Book of Daniel :—Pluin 
Guide to Universalism (1840) :—A utobtography (1859) : 
—and other works. 


Whittingham, WILLIAM RoLLINSoN, D.D., LL.D., 
a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born 
in New York city, Dec. 2, 1805. He graduated in 1825 
from the General Theological Seminary in New York 
city, and was ordained two years later. St. Mark’s, Or- 
ange, N. J., was his first pastoral charge, which he held 
from 1828 for a year and a half. In 1831 he became 
rector of St. Luke’s parish, New York city. While there 
his health failed, and he made a trip to Italy, returning 
much benefited. In 1835 he was elected to the chair of 
ecclesiastical history in the General Theological Semi- 
nary. In 1846 he was elected bishop of Maryland, and 
was consecrated in Baltimore, Sept. 17 of that vear. He 
died at West Orange, N. J., Oct. 17,1879. The Parish 
Library, 13 vols., was edited by him, and he was also 
editor of The Churchman, a well-known Episcopal peri- 
odical, The Family Visitor and Children's Magazine 
were also under his editorial supervision. Bishop Whit- 
tingham’s library was considered one of the finest col- 
lections in America. See Amer. Church Rev. xxxi, 
476. 


Whittlesey, Wiuuiam, archbishop of Canterbury, 

is supposed to have been a native of Whittlesey, a town 
situated in the County of Cambridge, and received his 
education at the University of Cambridge. In 1349 he 
became master custos of his college, the third in succes- 
sion from the founder. In 1361 William Whittlesey 
‘was consecrated to the see of Rochester, and on Oct. 11, 
1368, he found himself primate of all England and met- 
ropolitan by order of the pope. It seems that he was 
neither physically nor intellectually adequate to the 
exigencies of his position or the requirements of the 
time. His government was weak. The condition of 
the Church troubled him greatly. He felt deeply his 
incapacity to take his proper place in the country. 
However, to Whittlesey belongs the merit of having 
put an end to the disputes which frequently arose be- 
tween the University of Oxford and the bishop of Lin- 
coln. He died in June, 1374. See Hook, Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, iv, 221 sq. 


Wiicklif. See WYCLIFFE. 
Wilberforce, Samuel, D.D., an English prelate, 
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son of William Wilberforce, was born at Clapham, Sept. 
7,1805. He graduated at Oriel College, Oxford, in 1826 ; 
became curate of Chickenden, Oxfordshire, in 1828; reca 
tor of Brixton (Brightstone), Isle of Wight, in 1830; 
select preacher before the University of Oxford in 1837 ; 
rector of Alverstoke, Hants, archdeacon of Surrey, and 
chaplain to prince Albert, all in 1839; canon of Win- 
chester Cathedral in 1840; sub-almoner to the queen 
in 1844; dean of Westminster and select preacher be- 
fore the University of Oxford in 1845; bishop of Ox- 
ford, to which is attached the office of chancellor of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, in November of the 
same year; lurd high almoner to the queen in No- 
vember, 1847, and bishop of Winchester in October, 
1869. He was killed by a fall from his horse while 
riding near Dorking, July 19, 1873. He was one of 
the ablest debaters in the House of Lords, and for his 
versatility of opinions was known as “Slippery Sam.” 
He was very popular in the highest society, was a lead- 
er of the High-Church party, but an opponent of Rit- 
ualism. He was the author of, Note Book of a Country 
Clergyman (1833) :—Eucharistica (1839) :—History of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in America (1844) :— 
Heroes of Hebrew History (1870) :—and many other 
miscellaneous works, including sermons, charges, sto- 
ries, etc. 

Wilberforce, William, an English philanthro- 
pist, was born at Hull, Aug. 24, 1759. His father was 
a merchant of that city, descended from the ancient 
Yorshire family of Wilberfoss. He first attended the 
grammar-school at Hull; but on the death of his father, 
in 1768, he was transferred to the care of his uncle, who 
placed him in a school at Wimbledon. While at this 
school his aunt, who was an ardent admirer of White- 
field’s preaching, first led him to the contemplation of 
the truths of religion; but, at the same time, impressed 
upon him her peculiar views. His mother, fearing lest 
he should become a Methodist, removed him from the 
care of his uncle and placed him in the Pocklington 
Grammar-school, in Yorkshire, where his serious impres- 
sions were soon dissipated in a life of ease and gayety. 
In October, 1776, he entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, being only seventeen years of age. He grad- 
uated in 1781, and almost immediately thereafter was 
elected member of Parliament from Hull. He now 
came to London, and entered at once into the first socie- 
tv. He was elected a member of the most fashionable 
clubs, and became intimate with the leading wits and 
politicians of the day. He had formed an intimacy 
with Pitt while at Cambridge which now became still 
closer. In Parliament he took but little part in the de- 
bates, but was generally opposed to Lord North’s ad- 
ministration, and particularly adverse to the American 
War. In 1784, while delivering an address before the 
freeholders of York, they suddenly decided to have him 
for their representative, and he was returned to Parlia- 
ment from this the largest county in England. He 
made a tour on the Continent during 1784-85 with Mr. 
Pitt and the Rev. Isaac Milner, whose influence, coupled 
with the reading of the New Test. and Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress, awakened in him those serious im- 
pressions which had been implanted by his aunt at 
Wimbledon, and fixed in him the determination to de- 
vote his life to God and humanity. On his return to 
England he began to devote himself to all refurms 
which opportunity permitted. But in 1787 he began a 
series of efforts for the reformation of manners, the sup- 
pression of vice and immorality, and especially for the 
abolition of the African slave-trade. He opened the 
debate against the traffic in May, 1789, and, during all 
the period that followed until the accomplishment of 
this great result, never lost sight of the one object of 
his public career. He continued to represent York un- 
til 1812, from which time until 1825 he was representa- 
tive from Bramber. From the English Cyclopedia 
(Biog. Div. vi, 600, 601) we quote the account of his 
efforts against the slave-traffic: 
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“Relying more upon the humane and religions feel- 
ings of the country than upon pariamenrari support, he 
availed himself of the agency of a society of which Gran- 
ville Sharp was the president, and Thomas Clarkson the 
agent. Throughout the struggle, which lasted tweuty 
years, Mr. Wilberforce was indefatigable. Year after year 

is hopes were deferred. Thwarted at one time by the 
protracted examination of witnesses, outvoted at others 
now in the Commons, now in the Lords, he never flinche 
from a renewal of the contest. In Parliament he sup- 
ported hie cause by many admirable speeches, and by a 
diligent collection and sifting of evidence. Out of Parlia- 
meut he never lost sight of the same great object. In his 
conversation and his letters he conciliated the Bip par of 
all parties. Cabinet ministers, opposition members, the 
clergy of all shades of opinion, and his own familiar 
oe were alike solicited to advance the cause of aboli- 
tion. ... 

‘s apart from the opposition which he encountered from 
the West India interest, the fearful excesses of the French 
Revolution and the rebellion of the slaves in St. Domin- 
go led many to associate the abolition of the slave-trade 
with the frantic schemes of the Jacobins. For seven 
years this cause alone retarded the success of his endeav- 
ors. Meanwhile, though well fitted morally for the labors 
he had undertaken, it is marvellous how his weakly con- 
stitntion enabled him to bear up against the bodily fa- 
tignues which he was forced to endure. In the spring of 
1788, when his labors were yet to come, his health a 
peared entirely to fail from an absolute decay of the di- 
pete organs. The first phyaicians, after a consultation, 

eclared to his family ‘that he had not stamina to last a 
fortnight ;? and, although he happily recovered from his 
illness, we find him exclaiming on New-year’s-day, 1790, 
‘At thirty and a half I am in constitution sixty.” From 
his infancy he had suffered much from weak eyes, and his 
exertions were constantly interrupted or rendered pain- 
ful by this infirmity. Still, rising with new hopes and 
vigor from every disappoinment, he confidently relied 
upon ultimate success. At length the hour of triumph 
was at hand. In January, 1807, he published a book 
against the slave-trade, at the very moment that question 
was about to be discussed in the Bouse of Lords. The 
Abolition Bill passed the Lords, and its passage through 
the Commons was one continued triumph to its author. 
Sir Samuel Romilly concluded an affecting speech in fa- 
vor of the bill ‘by contrasting the feeiings of Napoleon, in 
all his greatness, with those of that honored individual 
who would this day lay his head upon his pillow and re- 
member that the slave-trade was no more;’ when the 
whole House, we are told, burst forth in acclamations of 
applause, and greeted Mr. Wilberforce with three cheers.” 


During this whole period he had been actively en- 
gaged in all the great questions of the times. - He sac- 
rificed friendship to the cause of truth and humanity, 
and never suffered an opportunity to escape for doing 
good. His great task, however, was the agitation of ne- 
gro-emancipation, which he continued until his retire- 
ment in 1825. The emancipation act passed just before 
hisdeath. “Thank God,” he exclaimed, “ that I should 
have lived to witness a day in which England is will- 
ing to give twenty millions sterling for the abolition 
of slavery!” He died at Cadogan Place, London, July 
29, 1833, and was buried in Westminster Abbey with all 
the honors of a public funeral. His most important 
literary works are, Speech in the House of Commons on 
the Abolition of the Slave-trade (1789) :—Practical View 
of the Prevailing Religious Systems of Professed Chris- 
tians in the Higher and Middle Classes in this Country 
Contrasted with Real Christianity (1797) :—A pology for 
the Christian Sabbath (1799) :—Letter on the Abolition 
of the Sluve-trade, Addressed to the Freeholders and 
other Inhabitants of Yorkshire (1807) :—and others on 
philanthropic and religious subjects. See [by his sons 
Robert Isaac and Samuel] The Life of William Wil- 
berforce (Lond. 1838. 5 vols. 8vo); id. The Correspond- 
ence of William Wilberforce (ibid. 1840, 2 vols.) ; Gur- 
ney, Familiar Sketch of Wilberforce (eod.); Chipchase, 
Character of William Wilberforce (1844); Collier, 
Memoir of William Wilberforce (1855); and Harford, 
Recollections of William Wilberforce, Esq., M.P., etc. 


Wilbrord (or Willibrod), Sr., commonly known 
as “ The Apostle to the Frisians,” was born in the Sax- 
on kingdom of Northumbria about A.D. 657. He was 
placed in Wilfred’s monastery at Ripon while still a 
child, and adopted the monastic profession before he 
was twenty years old. He then visited Ireland, where 
he spent thirteen years under the instruction of St. Eg- 
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bert and the monk Wigbert, two members of the Anglo- 
Irish Church, the latter of whom had preached Chris- 
tianity in Friesland for two years in vain. Having 
determined to undertake the work which had baffled 
his preceptor, Wilbrord departed for Friesland in the 
vear 690, taking with him eleven or twelve disciples. 
When they arrived at Utrecht, they were warmly re- 
ceived by Pepin the Big, who had just gained a victory 
over the Frisians. In 692 he visited Rome to gain the 
favor and influence of the pope, and in 695 made a sec- 
ond visit to the papal capital, and was made bishop of 
the Frisians with the ecclesiastical name of Clemens. 
He established his episcopal chair at Utrecht, where he 
built the Church of St. Saviour, and restored that of 
St. Martin. He visited the Danes and made many con- 
verts; then, proceeding by water, he came to the island 
called Fositisland (probably the present Heligoland), 
from the name of the idol worshipped there. Here his 
disregard of their superstitions and of the objects by 
them held sacred subjected him to great opposition and 
a severe ordeal, in which, however, he was successful in 
escaping punishment. His work was largely undone by 
the death of Pepin in 714, and the consequent restora- 
tion of the heathen monarch Radbod. But. Wilbrord 
enjoyed the patronage of Charles Martel, whose suc- 
cesses re-established him in his episcopal authority and 
influence. He founded the monastery of Epternach, 
near Treves, about 698, and there died and was buried 
in 738. His day in the calendar is the 7th of Novem- 
ber. See Bede. Historia Ecclesiastica, V, xi, xii; Ma- 
billon, Annales Ordinis S. Benedicti, lib. xviii; Wright, 
Biographia Britannica Literaria (Anglo-Saxon Pe- 
riod), p. 250-262; Hoefer, Nour. Biog. Générale, s. v. 


Wiley, Allen, D.D.,a Methodist Episcopal divine, 
was born in Frederick County, Va., Jan. 15,1789. He re- 
moved to Indiana with his parents in 1804; was brought 
into the Church under the ministry of Rev. Moses Crume 
in 1810; licensed to exhort. Sept. 10, 1811,and to preach 
July 10, 1813, and was admitted on trial in the Ohio 
Conference in 1817. “The commencement of his itin- 
erancy was the beginning of a career of great and per- 
manent usefulness.” Eleven years he spent in travel- 
ling extensive circuits; for fourteen years he acted as 
presiding elder, and for five years he was stationed in 
the principal large towns. He was chosen delegate to 
each General Conference from 1832 to 1844. He died 
at Vevay, Ind., July 23, 1848. Dr. Wiley was a man of 
God, mighty in the Scriptures, able and successful as a 
minister. For a number of vears he read the Scriptures 
in the Hebrew, Latin, and Greek languages. “He was 
one of the active founders and patrons of the Indiana 
Asbury University, and held for many years the position 
of trustee. He wrote for the Western Christian Adro- 
cate a number of articles on ‘ Ministerial Character and 
Duties, which were subsequently collected and pub- 
lished in a separate work, and are now contained in the 
account of his Life and Times, written by Dr. F. C. Hol- 
liday.” See Minutes of Annual Conferences, iv, 295; 
Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, s.v.; Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 569. (J. L. S.) 


Wiley, Charles, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Flatbush, L. I, May 30, 1810. He was 
the second son of Charles Wiley, bookseller and pub- 
lisher in New York city. After the usual school prep- 
aration, he entered Columbia College in 1825, and re- 
mained as a student there until the death of his father, 
in 1826. He then entered the law-office of Griffen ant 
Strong, a well-known law firm in Wall Street, and pur- 
sued the study of the law with ardor and much promise 
of success, During the religious revival of 1828-29 he 
joined Dr. Joel Parker’s Church, and resolved to become 
a minister of the Gospel. In 1831 he entered Prince- 
ton College, and in 1832 went to the Theological Sem- 
inary at Auburn, N. Y., graduating in 1835 after a full 
course of three vears, He became a resident licen- 
tiate there, and after spending a short time at New Ha- 
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ven, Conn., was in 1837 ordained and installed as pastor 


of the Congregational Church at Northampton, Mass., 
wnere he remained eight years. In 1845 he was in- 
stalled over the Reformed Dutch Church at Utica, N. Y., 
where he remained until 1855. In that year he was 
appointed president of Milwaukee University, and held 
that position for several years; but the financial crisis of 
1857 made it impossible for that institution to sustain 
competition with others earlier in the field, and the ef- 
fort to build it up was discontinued. In 1858 he sup- 
plied the Presbyterian Church at Lafayette, Ind., and 
was rector of the high-school there. In 1859 he supplied 
the Congregational Church at Birmingham, Conn. In 
1860 he was settled over the Reformed Dutch Church 
at Geneva, N. Y., where he preached until 1866, when 
he removed to Hackensack, N. J., and engaged in teach- 
ing a private school. In 1871 he removed to Orange, 
and up to the period of his fatal illness was engaged in 
that region in conducting a private school, and in edit- 
ing some text-books of Virgil and Cæsar for school use. 
Dr. Wiley was a fine classical scholar. His death oc- 
curred Dec. 21, 1878, at East Orange, N. J. (W. P.S.) 

Wilfrid (WILFERDER), Saint, is the name of four 
English bishops. 

1. Bishop or York (which was no longer an archbish- 
opric after the death of Paulinus; see Fuller, Church 
Hist. of Britain, i, 217). This celebrated man was born 
of noble parents in Northumberland, in A.D. 634. Hav- 
ing lost his mother in his fourteenth vear, he entered a 
Scottish convent on the island of Lindisfarne, but after- 
wards resolved to study the Church and monasticism at 
Rome. He went thither by way of Canterbury and 
Lyons, and arrived in 654. From 655 to 658 he was at 
Lyons, and there received the tonsure at the hands of 
his friend, the archbishop Dalfin. He returned to Eng- 
land, and gained the favor of Oswy, king of Northum- 
berland, being made tutor to the prince Alchfrid (664) 
and receiving the abbey of Inrhypum (Ripon). At this 
time a synod was assembled at Streneshale (Whitby, in 
Yorkshire) to discuss the Easter and the tonsure con- 
troversies, and Wilfrid succeeded in determining it to 
approve the usages of Rome, in consequence of which he 
was appointed in 665 to the then vacant see of York, and 
sent to archbishop Agilbert of Paris for consecration. 
During his absence, Ceadda (St. Chad) was ordained 
bishop of York at Canterbury, and Wilfrid therefore re- 
tired to his monastery of Ripon until archbishop Theo- 
dore transferred Ceadda to Mercia (Lichtield) and re- 
stored York to Wilfrid, after which he exercised juris- 
diction over the whole of Northumberland. He lost the 
royal favor, however, in 673, by assisting queen Ethel- 
rida to take the veil, and he was thereupon deposed and 
his diocese divided into three parts. He appealed to 
the pope, and started for Rome to plead his own cause 
in A.D. 678; and being driven out of his course by a 
storm, he carried the Gospel to the Frisians, converted 
many, and baptized their king, Aldegils. On his arri- 
val at Rome, pope Agatho restored him to his bishopric, 
but directed that the more distant parts of his see should 
be erected into separate dioceses. King Egfrid threw 
him into prison, however, on his return to England, re- 
gardless of the justification of his cause pronounced by 
the pope; and he was eventually obliged to seek an asy- 
lum among the heathen people of Sussex. This ban- 
ishment was utilized, however, for successful missionary 
labors. King Edilwalch received baptism, and evangel- 
ists were sent to the Isle of Victa (Wight), who labored 
with gratifying success. In 686, Alchfrid, Wilfrid’s for- 
mer pupil, having obtained the crown, the exiled bishop 
was recalled, but again deposed in 692 on a charge of 
disobedience to the authority of Canterbury. He once 
more appealed to the pope frum his banishment in Mer- 
cia, and at the age of seventy years undertook a journey 
to Rome that he might obtain justice (703 or 704). The 
conclave decided that Wilfrid’s opponents were base ca- 
lumniators, and instructed the king to restore him to 
his see. While returning through Gaul, Wilfrid fell 
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sick (705), and had a vision in which the angel Gabriel 
revealed that the prayers of Wilfrid’s pupils had ob- 
tained for him restoration to health, the recovery of part 
of his diocese, and four years of life. The king refused, 
on his arrival in England, to obey the papal order, but 
died soon afterwards, and his successor, Osred, restored 
the see. Wilfrid died, “after four years,” Oct. 12, 709, 
having held the bishopric during forty-four years. His 
remains were interred at Ripon, but ultimately at Can- 
terbury. His importance, aside from his missionary 
character, lies in his association with Theodore of Can- 
terbury as principal supporter of the papal authority 
ana Romish customs in England. The following writ- 
ings are attributed to him, but without full proof of au- 
thenticity : De Catholico Celebrando Paschali Ritu :— 
De Regulis Monachorum, etc. See Heddius, Vita Wil- 
Jridi ; Bede, Hist. Eccles, iii-v, ed. Stevenson; Roger de 
Wendover, Chronica sive Flores Historiarum, vol. i, ed. 
Coxe; Lingard, Hist. of England, 5th ed. i, 122 8q.; 
William of Malmesbury, De Gest. Pontif. iii, 152; id. De 
Gest. Reg. i, 3; Godwin, De Presul. Angl. p. 654; Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. . 

2. Bishop or BEVERLY and archbishop of York ( Wil- 
JSridus Junior), a contemporary of Bede (Hist. Eccles. v, 
5, 23 ; see also Roger de Wendover, ut sup. i, 213, 227 ; and 
Sachsenchronik). 

3. Bishop or WorceEsTER at the beginning of the 
8th century. See Anglia Sucra, i,470; Roger de Wen- 
dover, ut sup. i, 205; Bede, Hist. Eccles, v, 23. 

4. Archbishop oF CANTERBURY, 806 et sq., died 829 
or 832. See Roger de Wendover, ut sup. i, 270; also 
Suchsenchrontk, 


Wilkie, Wituram, D.D., a Scotch clergyman and 
poet, was born at Echlin, Linlithgowshire, in 1721. He 
was educated at the University of Edinburgh, where he 
had entered at the age of thirteen, but was compelled 
to leave that institution before completing the course on 
account of the death of his father; turned his attention 
to farming, where he continued his studies, and took 
orders in the Church of Scotland; published The Epi- 
goniad, a Poem in Nine Books, in 1757, which gained 
for him the title of “the Scottish Homer;” printed a 
new edition of this work, accompanied by A Dream in 
the Manner of Spenser, in 1759; was chosen professor of 
natural philosophy at St. Andrew's the same year; pub- 
lished a volume of Moral Fables in verse in 1768; and 
died Oct. 10, 1772. 

Wilkins, David, D.D., a learned English divine, 
was born in 1685. He was appointed keeper of the 
archiepiscopal library at Lambeth in 1715; spent the 
next three years in drawing up a catalogue of that col- 
lection; became rector of Mongham- Parva, Kent, in 
1716, and of Great Chart and Hadleigh in 1719; was 
constituted chaplain to the archbishop and collated to 
the rectories of Monks-Elv and Bocking ; was appointed 
joint commissary of Bocking; became prebendary of 
Canterbury in 1720; was collated to the archdeaconry of 
Suffolk in May, 1724; and died Sept. 6, 1745. His prin- 
cipal publications are, Novum Testamentum Æ gyptiacum, 
vulgo Copticum, etc. (1716 ) :— Leges Anglo-Saxonicæ 
Ecclesiustice et Civiles, etc. (1721 ):— Quinque Libri 
Moysis Prophetæ in Lingua Ægyptiaca, ete. (1731) :— 
and Concilia Magne Britanniæ et Hiberniæ (1736-37). 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Wilkins, Isaac, D.D., a clergyman of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, was born at Withywood, in the 
island of Jamaica, Dec. 17, 1742. His father, Martin 
Wilkins, became a judge in Jamaica, and was an emi- 
nent lawyer. Isaac was an only son, and when about 
six years of age was brought to New York city to ob- 
tain better educational facilities than the West Indies 
afforded. In 1760 he graduated at Columbia College. 
What he saved from his father’s estate in Jamaica 
enabled him to purchase Castle Hill Neck, in West- 
chester County. After his graduation he resided for 
some time upon this farm, and occupied himself in cul- 
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preached before the Parliament. See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. 8. v. 


Wilkinson, Henry (2), D.D., sometimes called 
Junior, but commonly known as “ Dean Harry,” an Eng- 
lish clergyman, cousin of “ Long Harry,” was born at Ad- 
wick, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in 1616. He 
began his education at a grammar-school in All-Saints' 
| parish, Oxford; entered a commoner of Magdalen Hall 
‘in 1631, where he graduated, took holy orders, became 
a noted tutor, and moderator or dean of Magdalen Hall; 
left the university on account of his Puritan princi- 
ples in 1642; removed to London, took the Covenant, 
and preached frequently; under the supremacy of 
, Parliament he returned to Oxford, and became princi- 
pal of Magdalen Hall and moral- philosophy reader; 
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tivating it. In 1772 he was sent to the Colonial Legis- 
lature, and until April 18, 1775, he was an active mem- 
ber of that body, ready in debate and honest in the ser- 
vice of his country. He was the reputed author of sev- 
eral political pamphlets which were obnoxious to the 
Whigs, and eventually it was necessary for him to leave 
America; and published, before sailing for England, an 
address to his countrymen, in which he endeavored to 
vindicate himself as a lover of his country. He re- 
mained in England about a year, in which time it is 
asserted that he endeavored to accommodate the dispute 
between Great Britain and the colonies. Having re- 
turned to his family at Castle Hill, which had been laid 
waste, he was compelled to retreat with them to Long 
Island. At Newtown and Flatbush he made his resi- 
dence until peace was declared. His farm had nor been and suffered for Nonconformity after the Restoration 
confiscated; so he sold it in 1784, took his family to while endeavoring to preach A Buckmineier Ucices 


Shelburne, N. S., purchased property there, and again . ae $ : 
l ' tershire; Gosfield, Essex; Sible- Headingham : and 
l 9 3 9 £ 
became a farmer. Soon after he was a member of the lastly at Connard, near Sudbury, Suffolk, whe he 


Assembly in that province. In 1798 he returned to died, May 13, 1690. He was the author of, Conciones 


New York and prepared for the ministry, and took . ray. A $ : 
charge of St. Peter’s Church at Westchester, of which, | — — — ee, DE a —— 
as soon as he was ordained deacon, he became rector. | dalene (1661) <a a Mr a — ð i A 
On Jan. 14, 1801, he was ordained priest. The British | Parle. : 8 ( ): — an er 








government, in consideration of his services during the 
Revolution, bestowed upon him an annuity of £120 for 
life, and for thirty-one years he was rector of St. Peter’s. 
He died in Westchester, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1830. His ser- 
mons were concise and forcible; his delivery was nat- 
ural and effective. As a rule, his discourses were short 
and impressive. A number of poetic effusions of some 
merit are extant of which he was the author. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 462. 


Wilkins, John, D.D., an ingenious and learned 
English bishop, was born at Fawsley, near Daventry, 
Northamptonshire, in 1614. He was educated at All- 
Saints’, at New Inn Hall, and at Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford; took holy orders; became chaplain, first to Will- 
iam, lord Say, and then to Charles, count Palatine of 
the Rhine; took sides with the Parliament under Crom- 
well, and took the Solemn League and Covenant; was 
made warden of Wadham College in 1648; became mas- 
ter of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1659; ejected at 
the Restoration the following vear; became preacher to 
the honorable society of Gray's Inn and rector of St. 
Lawrence Jewry, London; was chosen a member of the 
Royal Society ; was made dean of Ripon; became bish- 
op of Chester in 1668; and died at the house of Dr. 
Tillotson, in Chancery Lane, London, Nov. 19, 1672. 
He published several mathematical and philosophical 
works, and the following, viz., Ecclesiastes, or a Dis- 
course concerning the Gift of Preaching as # Falls 
under the Rules of Art (1646; best ed. 1778) :—Dis- 
course concerning the Beauty of Providence in all the 
Rugged Passages of It (1649) :—Sermons, ete. (1675): 
—Of the Principles and Duties of Natural Religion 
(eod.). . 


Wilkinson, Henry (1), D.D., an English clergy- 
man, son of one of the same name, and known as “ Long 
Harry,” was born at Waddesdon, Buckinghamshire, in 


1609, He entered as commoner in Magdalen Hall, Oxford, | 


in 1622, where he made great proficiency in his studies, 
became a noted tutor, master of the schools, and divinity 


reader ; took orders in the Church of England about 1638, ` 


but was suspended from preaching because of views ad- 
vanced in a sermon at St. Mary’s in September, 1640; 
was restored by the Long Parliament; removed to Lon- 
don, where he was made minister of St. Faith’s, under 
St. Paul’s, and appointed one of the Assembly of Di- 
vines; became rector of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West in 
1645; was appointed one of the six ministers to go to 
Oxford to establish Presbyterian forms and practices; 
became fellow of Magdalen College, a canon of Christ 
Church, and Margaret professor of divinity in 1652; 
was deprived at the Restoration; and died at Clapham 
in September, 1675. He published several Sermons 








Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
a celebrated English traveller and Egyptologist, was 
born at Haxendale, Westmoreland, Oct. 5, 1797. He 
was the son of the Rev. John Wilkinson and a daughter 
of the Rev. Richard Gardner. He received his educa- 
tion at Harrow School and at Exeter College, Oxford. 
He afterwards went to Egypt, where he remained twelve 
years, devoting himself to the study of the antiquities 
of the country, and making himself acquainted with the 
languages, manners, and customs of the modern inhab- 
itants. He resided a considerable time in a tomb at 
Thebes, and employed himself in making accurate sur- 
veys of the district and drawings of the superb archi- 
tectural monuments, and in copving the sculptures, 
paintings, hieroglyphics, and other objects of interest 
then existing. In 1828 he published at Malta Materia 
Hieroglyphica, in four parts, and in 1835, in London, 
Topography of Thebes and General View of Egypt. In 
1836 he began the publication of his great work, The 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, printing 
the first series in 3 vols, 8yo—the second series, in 2 vols, 
8vo, appearing in 1840, In 1843 he published Modern 
Egypt and Thebes, a new and condensed edition of which 
was published among Murray’s Hand-books in 1847. In 
1844 he travelled in Dalmatia and Montenegro, and in 
1848 published Dalmatia and Montenegro, with a Jour- 
ney to Mostar, in Herzegovina, and Remarks on the 
Slavonic Nations, etc. In 1850 he published The Ar- 
chitecture of Ancient Egypt, and in 1851 The Fragments 
of the Hteratic Papyrus at Turin containing the Names 
of the Egyptian Kings, etc. In 1855-56 he revisited 
Egypt, and on his return published Egypt in the Tim 
of the Pharaohs. He presented his collections of Egyp- 
tian, Greek, and other antiquities to Harrow School for 
the purpose of forming a museum, to which he added, 
in 1874, his valuable collection of coins and medals. In 
1858 he published 4 Treatise on Color and the General 
Diffusion of Taste among all Classes. He contributed 
many of the notes to Rawlinson’s Herodotus, and pub- 
lished papers in the Transactions of the geographical 
and archxological societies in Great Britain. He died 
Oct. 29, 1875. A Memoir was published by his widow 
in 1876. Lord Ripon, in an address before the Royal 
Society of Literature, spoke thus of his great work on 
the ancient Egyptians: “ Indefatigable in research, full 
of learning, accurate in facts, Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
has at the same time treated his subject with the en- 
thusiasm of genius and the liveliness of poetry. He 
opens to you the temple of their deities, the palace of 


i their sovereign, the field of battle, and the repositories 


of the dead. He traces for you their early history, he 
exhibits to you their knowledge of the arts and sciences. 
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the course of their husbandry, and the process of their 
wanufactures; and he introduces you to their private 
life with a graphic vivacity which makes you at once 
a judge of the virtues and vices of the Egyptian char- 
acter, and a partaker, as it were, of the intimacies of 
their domestic society.” 

Will, ARMINIAN View OF THE.— I, Definitions.—1. 
Mind is one and indivisible. For convenience in lan- 
guage, the phenomena of mind are generalized, and 
names given to the powers by which phenomena be- 
come possible and to which phenomena are referred. 
Those powers of mind which are immediately concerned 
in the acquisition, retention, and classification of knowl- 
edge are classed together and generalized so that the 
generic name of the intellect is made to include them all, 
ur, more briefly, the mind’s power to know is called the 
intellect. In like manner, the susceptibility of feeling is 
called the sensibility, and the power to put forth action 
is called the will. Not that there are three distinct en- 
tities, for evidently it is the same one and indivisible 
mind that perceives, judges, remembers, imagines, is 
pleased or displeased, loves or hates, chooses, resolves, 
determines, acts, Perhaps it would be quite as scientif- 
ic as is the usual method of statement to say that mind, 
considered as an entity, is one, simple, indivisible, and 
ultimate; that the same one mind, considered as a pow- 
er to know, is called the intellect; considered as a pow- 
er of feeling, is called the sensibility ; and considered as 
a power of action, is called the will. . 

2. Edwards defines will as “the power to choose.” 
This is unscientitic and inadequate, because there are 
evidently other phenomena of mind as distinctly active, 
and. as clearly distinguished from knowledge and from 
feeling, as is choice. 

Tappan’s definition of will is “the mind’s causality.” 
This is not objectionable, unless it be said that it is too 
general and does not enable the thinker to form a defi- 
nite conception. 

Whedon says the will is “ that power of the mind by 
which it becomes the conscious author of an intentional 
act.” This is more specific, and is correct so far as it 
goes; but it may be asked, Is not will sometimes active 
when there is no intention or purpose cognized in con- 
sciousness? Does not the mind put forth acts of will 
unconsciously ? 

Haven says, “I understand by the will that power 
which the mind has of determining or deciding what it 
will do and of putting forth volitions accordingly.” 

Upham says “the will may properly enough be de- 
fined the mental power or susceptibility by which we 
put forth volitions.” These are both defective, because 
they require a knowledge of what is meant by the term 
volitions. 

Manifestly mind is 8o perfectly one, and its phenome- 
na are so thoroughly interpenetrated, each and all be- 
ing mutually conditioned one upon the other, that accu- 
rate and exhaustive definition is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible. In the present state of mental science, 
perhaps we say the best thing possible, and all that is 
requisite for practical purposes, when we say that to 
know, to feel, and to act is an exhaustive category of 
mental phenomena, and the mind’s power to act is what 
is expressed by the term “the will.” 

3. In general use, all acts of will are called volitions. 
Some writers, however, distinguish them as “choices” 
and “ volitions;” but uo reason is apparent for varying 
from the general usage, as the distinction sought may 
be easily made when necessary by simply noting one 
class as volitions in choice, and the other as volitions in 
the executive nisus. To make a choice, to form a pur- 
pose, to seek an end, to indulge an intention, to resolve 
to do, with other terms of similar import, express acts 
of mind which are different from the mental nisus that 
moves the mind or body, or both, to do the thing in- 
tended. As between idleness and employment, as be- 
tween one form of occupation and another, and as be- 
tween several books lying before me, I determine to 
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take up a particular book and give attention to the 
reading of the same, and the study of the topic on which 
it treats. These selections and the determination formed 
are acts of will—are choices, volitions in choice; but no 
one of them alone, nor all of them together, have as yet 
stirred a muscle, Another act of will is requisite to 
move the body and do the work intended: this may be 
called volition in the executive nisus, : 

The executive power of will is exerted both upon the 
mind and upon the body—upon the mind as in all acts 
whereby attention is confined to any particular topics; 
upon the body as in all cases of intended muscular 
movement. 

The above, in a matter so well understood, may suf- 
fice as a sort of index pointing towards, rather than ac- 
curately defining, what is intended by the terms “will,” 
“ choice,” “ volition,” and their synonyms; and we now 
proceed to the discussion of the question which, more 
than all others connected herewith, is of vital impor- 
tance, namely— 

II. The Freedom of the Will.—Fatalism is a denial of 
the existence of free-will in any sense in which the term 
may be used. What is is, because it could not not be; 
and what is not is not, because it could not.be. The act- 
ual is equal to the possible, and the non-existent is 
equal to the impossible. Eternal fate governs all exist- 
ences and events. Of course atheists are aniversally 
fatalists. Materialism, when it asserts that. nothing ex- ° 
ists but matter, is inseparably associated with fatalism, 
and in any of the forms which it assumes it is logically 
fatalistic. Dualism and pantheism always lead in the 
same direction, though dualists and pantheists are not 
all professed fatalists. One form of professed theism is 
confessedly fatalistic, namely, that species of theism 
which affirms that God acts from the necessities of his 
nature, so that he does all he can do, and what he does 
he cannot avoid doing, the actual being, by the neces- 
sity of God’s nature, the measure of the possible. All 
that it is deemed needful to say of fatalism in this con- 
nection is that it contradicts the universal convictions 
of the human mind. All men, fatalists themselves in- 
cluded, have an ineradicable conviction that many 
things might be different from what they are. All men 
irresistibly conceive an essential difference between a 
man and a machine, and conceive that that difference 
is found chiefly in the fact that man chooses his ends 
and the means of their accomplishment, and the ma- 
chine does not. Fatalism, if true, cannot be proved, for 
to admit the possibility of its truth long enough for the 
consideration of an argument is to admit that human 
thought is a necessary falsehood ; and arguments against 
fatalism are evidently futile, for the fatalist is by his 
own profession compelled to ignore all confidence in his 
own thinkings. Rejecting as he does ultimate princi- 
ples, denying intuitive truths, there is no foundation for 
an argument. 

The antagonism between fatalism and freedom may 
be found in their answer to the question, Is mind sub- 
ject to the law of necessity in every direction, and in 
the same sense that matter is subject to that law? The 
fatalist affirms and the freedomist denies. For all that 
is apparent, the antagonists must stand face to face for- 
ever—the one affirming and the other denying—with 
nothing for either to say that will be of any seryice to 
the other. 

Among antifatalists there is great diversity of opin- 
ion, and here controversy begins. All are agreed in 
affirming the doctrine of human liberty, or technically 
in asserting the doctrine of free-will; but they instant- 
ly begin to differ by giving different and opposite defi- 
nitions of the terms “liberty,” “freedom,” “ certainty,” 
“necessity,” etc. This controversy may be as explicit- 
ly stated, and the arguments pro and con. as perspicu- 
ously presented, with some advantage as to brevity, as 
in any other method, by making the whole discussion 
consist in an answer to the sole question, Is there exist- 
ent such a thing, as a “ power tothe contrary?” It may 
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be said that this question does not cover the whole 
ground of controversy, since some allow that “the power 
to the contrary” is essential to a probation, and that 
the first man possessed it; affirming only that the pos- 
terity of the first pair, by reason of their relation to the 
first sin, do not possess it. This is true; but it is also 
true that all, or well-nigh all, arguments adduced to 
prove the non-existence of a power to the contrary in 
the posterity of Adam prove, if they prove anything, not 
the non-existence, but the impossibility, of such a power. 
The question may be stated in other terms—Is mind a 
power competent for either of several different results? 
When the mind chooses A, could it at the same time 
and under the same circumstances have chosen B in- 
stead? Is mind, or is it not, an either-causal power? 
Is it, or is it not, in respect to any event, a first cause? 
The parties to this controversy have been called F’ree- 
domists and Necessttarians. We adopt these terms not 
only for convenience, but because they explicitly charac- 
terize the opinions held by each. 

1. Freedomists affirm that the power to the contrary 
is not only conceivable, but actual; that it is involved in 
all intuitive conceptions of infinite power; that at any 
moment in infinite duration God can create or refrain 
from creating; that, creating a world, he can place its 
centre in any one given point in space or in any one of 
an infinite number of other points; .that this power in 
` God is absolutely free from all constraint, either from 
anything external to himself or from anything pertain- 
ing to his own nature. They further affirm that God 
created man in this feature of his image, so that to de- 
prive man of it entirely would be to dehumanize him— 
would be to reduce him to the character and condition 
of a brute, or perhaps worse, to mere machinery. They 
still further affirm that the possession of this power is 
fundamental and essential in the make-up of a moral 
being. Necessitarians deny the power to the contrary. 
They affirm—stating it in the mildest terms they choose 
to adopt—an invariable antecedency in all events, psy- 
chical as well as physical. All phenomena are uniform, 
equally so whether pertaining to matter or to mind. 
External objects determine perception, perception de- 
termines emotion, emotion determines desire, desire de- 
termines volition in choice, volition in choice determines 
volition in the executive nisus, and this determines the 
external muscular action. The chain is unbreakable; 
the connection between choice and desire is as uniform, 
as impossible to be otherwise, as is the connection be- 
tween external object and perception. Every cause is 
potent only for one sole effect; every antecedent is fol- 
lowed, and must be followed, by one sole consequent. As 
Edwards puts it, the law of necessity governs all events; 
it is absurd to suppose the possibility of the opposite of 
what is. Discussions on this subject among theologians 
have primary and chief respect to the power for good. 
Pelagians affirm that the power for good is as essential 
to human nature as any other power. Ofcourse it was 
not lost by the fall, and all men come into personal con- 
sciousness as fully possessed of power to choose the 
good as they are possessed of power to choose the evil. 
Augustinians and Arminians affirm that power to choose 
the good was lost by the first sin; that man became 
enslaved, and that the race have inherited the enslave- 
ment. Augustinians further affirm that the lost power 
is never restored; that if man wills a good, it is by a 
divine efficiency causing him thus to will—in other 
words, the power to the contrary does not exist in the 
human mind, has not since the first sin, and never will. 
Arminians agree with Pelagians in affirming that the 
power to the contrary is essential to a moral nature, to 
a being morally responsible, but differ from them when 
they deny that the power to good was lost by sin. Ar- 
minians agree with Augustinians in affirming that the 
posterity of the first pair have inherited an enslaved 
nature, but they differ from them when they assert that 
this enslavement is perpetual. Arminians affirm that 
the race, except the first pair, come into personal con- 


sciousness under grace; that the unconditioned benefits 
of atonement include not only personal existence, but 
also all the requisites of a fair probation, among which 
the power to refuse the evil and choose the good is chief, 
is fundamental and essential. These differences among 
theologians deserve mention in this connection; but it 
is not needful that they be kept in mind, for the discus- 
sion is the same, whether they be considered or left out 
of the account. 

(1.) Freedomism is sustained by an appeal to unicer- 
sal consciousness, It is affirmed that every man does, 
every day of his life, many things with a consciousness 
while doing these things that he has power to do other- 
wise. It is objected to this appeal by opponents that 
consciousness testifies to the acts of mind, and not to its 
powers. This objection is an assumption which all 
psychologists do not admit, and it cannot be denied 
that man is, in some sense, conscious of his powers. 
But allowing the objection to stand for what it is worth, 
it is still averred that the consciousness of a conviction 
so universal as is the conviction that very many things 
we do, we do with the same ability to do otherwise that 
we have to do as we do, is as determinative as any con- 
viction ever existing in consciousness. If consciousness 
can be relied upon in any testimony that it gives re- 
specting human nature, or if a conviction existing in 
universal consciousness is any evidence that that con- 
viction is true, then man is free in the sense of the free- 
domists; he possesses power, or, more accurately, he is 
himself a power for either of several results. 

(2.) Freedomists affirm that the power to the contra- 
ry is essential to moral obligation ; that a conviction of 
its existence arises necessarily from a consciousness of 
moral responsibility. It is affirmed that it is impossi- 
ble for any one to feel responsible for any event, unless 
he also feels that that event is under his control. If 
one feels obligated to choose the good, he must also feel 
that he has power to do so; if he feels condemned for 
choosing the evil, he must also fee] that he might have 
chosen the good. These convictions are in perfect ac- 
cordance with what, in abstract science, must be judged 
as just, honorable, and right. Wherever obligation and 
responsibility exist, alternativity must be coexistent. 
In justice and in honor, punishment cannot be awarded 
for the unavoidable; if but one way be possible, moral 
desert is impossible. Necessitarians attempt to avoid 
these manifest inferences by affirming that not a power 
to contrary, but voluntariness, is the basis of obligation 
and responsibility; voluntariness, they say, is self-mo- 
tion in the absence of constraint. It is said if a man 
choose evil unconstrained by anything extraneous to 
himself, he is responsible; though being what he is it 
were impossible for him to choose otherwise. More- 
over, it is said that it is no matter how he came to be 
what he is, whether his depravity be concreated, in- 
fused, or self-imposed, if his acts are his own and not 
another’s, he is responsible. Is this so? If without 
any fault or agency of my own I am a slave to evil de- 
sires, so that I have no power or ability to choose good, 
am I responsible for the evil I do? Let the common 
sense of mankind answer. 

(3.) Freedomists aver that a denial of power to the 
contrary, if not itself identical with fatalism, is logical- 
ly its equivalent, since absence of power to be otherwise 
equals necessity. The term necessity cannot be more 
accurately defined than by the term absence of power 
to the contrary. In reply, necessitarians make a dis- 
tinction between a physical and a moral necessity ; the 
former being found in the connection between a physi- 
cal cause and its effect, and the latter between a mén- 
tal state and its consequent. Edwards says the neces- 
sity he contends for is “the full and fixed connection 
between the thing signified by the subject and predicate 
of a proposition which affirms something to be true.” 
The rejoinder of the freedomist is that necessity is al- 
ways the same, whatever be the subject to which it ap- 
plies, and is always impossibility of the opposite. No 
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distinction founded on an irrelevant matter, nor the ob- 
scurity of Edwards’s definition, avails to avert the force 
of the evident affirmation that absence of power to be 
otherwise is necessity, fate; and necessitarianism equals 
fatalism. 

(4.) Freedomists affirm that to deny the power to the 
contrary is to deny human liberty fully and totally. 
If man cannot do otherwise than he does, he is not free. 
To avoid this affirmation, vicious definitions are given 
of the terms liberty, freedom, etc. Liberty is power to 
do as vou will, to will as you choose, to do as vou are 
pleased, etc. To do as you will defines physical liber- 
ty, the freedom of the body, and has no relation what- 
ever to mental freedom. To will as you choose is with- 
out significance, because choosing is willing, and liber- 
ty, if anywhere, is found in the choice itself, and not in 
the accordance with it of any subsequent act either of 
body or mind. To will as you are pleased admits the 
inseparable connection between choice and antecedent 
pleasure or desire, and may reject the possibility of the 
opposite, and this is precisely that for which the defini- 
tion is constructed. When used for this purpose, the 
outcome is simply a statement of the issue; the defini- 
tion, and all that depends upon it, avails nothing in 
averting the affirmation that the denial of a possible 
opposite is a denial of the possibility of freedom fully 
and totally. Liberty does not exist, fixed fate governs 
all things. 

(5.) As a corollary of the above, freedomists affirm 
that necessitarianism must, if consistent with itself, 
equally with fatalism, deny all moral distinctions and 
regard the idea of a moral government as chimerical. 

2. The principal arguments adduced in support of 
necessitarianism are as follows: 

C1.) Causality.—Volitions are effects, and must have 
a cause; the cause being what it is, the effect cannot be 
otherwise than it is. This is regarded by opponents as 
a plain begging of the question, for it assumes that all 
causes are potent only for one sole effect, when the ques- 
tion under discussion is whether or not mind is a cause 
equally potent for each of several different effects. If 
it be asked, What causes the mind to cause as it does? 
the answer is, Nothing causes it; it is itself first cause 
of its own volitions, and is by its nature an adequate 
cause of all its volitions, both general and particular. 

(2.) Edwards’s reductio ad absurdum. If the mind 
be self-determined, it must determine itself in any given 
volition by an antecedent volition; but if this antece- 
dent volition be self-determined, it also must be deter- 
mined by another antecedent volition, and so on ad in- 
finitum. But to suppose such an infinite series of voli- 
tions is absurd; therefore mind is not self-determined. 
All the force of this argument comes from the unfort- 
unate use of the term self-determined. Mind is not 
determined, it is itself determiner. The supposed ante- 
cedent volition is useless, and the series is stopped at its 
beginning. 

(3.) Utility —The question is asked, “ What is the 
use of a power that is never used?” The events that 
do occur are produced each by a power adequate to its 
production; if there be a power adequate for the produc- 
tion of an opposite event, it is never used, is useless, and 
therefore need not be. The fallacy here consists in the 
assumption that the doctrine of freedom supposes two 
powers—one to do, and another not to do. Whereas the 
assertors of a power to the contrary affirm that the 
same one power is fully adequate to the production of 
either of several different results. Mind is such a cause 
that when it produces effect A, it is fully adequate to 
produce effect B instead. 

(4.) Motivity.—It is said mind cannot act without a 
motive. In a conflict of motives the strongest must pre- 
vail, therefore volitions always are as the strongest mo- 
tive. The fallacy of this argument comes from the ma- 
terialistic idea conveyed by the term “strongest.” There 
is no analogy between mental and material phenomena 
that admits of such argumentation. The strength of a 
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motive cannot be represented by the weights of a balance; 
to infer prevalence from strength in mental the same as 
in physical phenomena is vicious. If, however, the 
term strongest motive must be used, it is indispensable 
that it be distinctly stated in what the strength of a 
motive consists; the term strength must be clearly de- 
fined. “The so-called strength of a motive,” says Whe- 
don, “ may be defined the degree of probability that the 
will will choose in accordance with it, or on account of 
it.” This definition being admitted, the argument is 
closed, for beyond all controversy it is evident that 
great improbabilities do sometimes occur; an improba- 
bility, however great, is not the equivalent even of a 
certainty, much less of a necessity. 

But, again, the argument assumes that mind never 
acts but in view of motives, and that it cannot act with- 
out a motive. This is not admitted. Every active 
man, every day of his life, in a thousand indifferent 
and unimportant movements, both of mind and body, 
acts in the total absence from consciousness of any mo- 
tive or reason for doing as he does; and, again, in an 
equilibrium of conflicting motives, clearly cognized in 
consciousness, man can make a choice. This is not a 
supposed case, but is of actual and frequent occurrence. 
Men frequently with strong motives for action find 
themselves without any motive whatever for action in 
one way rather than another, and yet in these circum- 
stances they put forth volitions as readily and as easily 
as when a strong preponderance is obvious. The argu- 
ment from the strength of motives is not determinative. 

(5.) Divine Prescience.—Infinite wisdom must include 
a perfect knowledge from eternity of all existences and 
events. A complete history of the universe through 
all time must have always been perfectly cognized by 
the Divine Mind. God’s foreknowledge can never be 
disappointed. All existences and events will be as God 
has from eternity foreknown them; therefore the op- 
posite to what is, and the different from it, could not be; 
the power to the contrary does not exist. Let it be 
distinctly noted that the inference here is not merely 
the non-existence of a power to the contrary, but its 
impossibility; and if the argument proves an impossi- 
bility in human affairs, it also proves the same as to di- 
vine affairs—indeed, as to all events from eternity to 
eternity—and God himself is forever shut up to one sole 
and necessary history; the actual equals the possible; 
eternal fate governs God and all that is not God. 

The premises are unquestionable, but the conclusion 
is anon-sequitur. A future event may be certain, may be 
known as certain, and its opposite be possible notwith- 
standing; will be is not the same as must be. The argu- 
ment would be equally forcible if the foreknowledge of 
God were eliminated. Knowledge is not causative; the 
knowledge of an event has nothing to do with its produc- 
tion, All that the divine prescience of future events does 
in this argument is to prove their certainty. But this 
must be admitted without such proof: all things will be 
as they will be, whether (sod knows them or not. The 
history of the universe will be in one way, and not two; 
objective certainty is self-evident. But certainty is not 
necessity ; it does not exclude the possibility of an oppo- 
site. Prescience neither helps nor hurts this case at all. 
If a man can see no difference between certainty and 
necessity, he cannot admit contingency ; he is logically 
shut up to invincible fate. If one does apprehend a clear 
difference between will be and must be, he may affirm 
both prescience and contingency. Between these two 
parties thus cognizing these ultimate ideas there must 
be a perpegual difference of opinion on the question un- 
der discussion. Further controversy is useless; they have 
reached the ultimate of the question; they must stand 
face to face, one affirming contingency, and the other 
necessity, without the possibility of an argument from 
either that will be of any service to the other. 

(6.) Divine Sovereignty.—God governs the world in 
accordance with a plan. No existence or event can be 
permitted to contravene his plan; all existences and 
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events must be included in the plan, and each must 
form a constituent part thereof. To suppose anything 
contingent upon the human will is to take that thing 
from the purview of the divine sovereignty, subject it to 
human caprice, to uncertainty, to chance. Therefore 
nothing can be possible which is different from what is. 

All the strength of this argument lies in one or the 
other, or both, of two conceptions. One of these con- 
ceptions is that a perfect government implies an abso- 
lute control, a determining efficiency; the other is that 
contingency is the equivalent of uncertainty, no cause, 
chance. The one conception is that the divine sover- 
eignty cannot be complete and perfect unless all that is 
not God be reduced to the condition of machinery. The 
antagonist of this idea is the conception of a govern- 
ment of beings endowed with alternative powers, The 
idea that a contingency is an uncertainty is antagonized 
by the conception that contingency and certainty may 
both be predicated of the same event; it may be cer- 
tain that a thing will be, and yet, at the same time, be 
possible that it may not be. These antagonizing con- 
ceptions are ultimate; and two parties, the one enter- 
taining one and the other the other, must forever be at 
variance. Controversy closes, the one party affirming 
and the other denying. If God cannot know how his 
creatures will conduct themselves when endowed with 
alternative power, when left to determine their conduct 
by their own free will; if he cannot govern the world 
when much of its history is within the power of his 
creatures, when much that is, is determined and enacted 
by the free volitions of men, then freedomism must quit 
the field, and, as we see it, fatalism is triumphant. There 
are innumerable possibilities which never become actu- 
al; if the actual be the measure of the possible, then 
fate governs all things. 

HII. Literature. — Arminius, Works (Auburn, N. Y. 
1853, 3 vols. 8vo), i, 252; ii, 472; Wesley, Works (N. Y. 
ed.), ii, 69, 404, 460; v, 89: vi, 41, 49, 127, 584; vii, 97; 
Fletcher, Works (ibid.), i, 90 sq., 322, 502; ii, 227, etc.; 
Watson, Theological Institutes (ibid.), ii, 435 sq.; Fisk, 
Calvinistic Controversy (ibid. 1835), p. 129 sq.; Bledsoe, 
Examination of Edwards (Phila. 1845); Whedon, Free- 
dom of the Will (N. Y. 1864) ; Raymond, Systematic The- 
ology (Cincinnati, 1877), ii, 140 sq.; Pope, Christian The- 
ology (Lond. and N. Y. 1879 sq.), ii, 363 sq. A very mod- 
erately Calvinistic, but not strictly Arminian, view of 
the will may be found in the Baptist Review, 1880, p. 527 
sq. See ARMINIANISM; THEOLOGY (NEW ENGLAND); 
WESLEYANISM. (M. R.) 


WILL, CALVINISTIC DOCTRINE OF THE. It is obvi- 
ous that consistent Calvinists and Pelagians cannot hold 
the same theory as to the nature, conditions, and ex- 
tent of the freedom of man in willing. It is no less 
certain that Evangelical Calvinists can, in perfect logi- 
cal consistency with their system of faith, hold any the- 
ory of human freedom which is open to evangelical Ar- 
minians in consistency with the logic of their system. 

I. Freedom of the Will.—It has always been part of 
the religious faith of Calvinists that man is a free re- 
sponsible agent. The various methods of philosophi- 
cally accounting for the fact of freedom, and the relation 
of the will to the other faculties of the soul, and of its 
freedom to the revealed doctrines of sin and grace, are 
elements of philosophy and not of theology. The West- 
minster Confession of Faith represents all other Calvinis- 
tic standards in asserting as follows: 

Ch. iii, §1. God has “unnchangeably ordained whatso- 
ever comes to pass; yet. so as thereby neither is God the 
author of sin, nor is violence offered to the will of the 
creatures, nor is the liberty or contingency of second 
causes taken away, but rather established.” 

Ch. v, § 2. ‘‘ Although, in relation to the foreknowledge 
and decree of God, the first cause, all things come to pass 
immutably, yet, by the same providence, he ordereth them 
to fall out according to the nature of second causes, either 
necessarily, freely, or contingently.” 

Ch. ix, § 1. “God hath endued the will of man with that 


natural liberty, that it is neither forced nor by any abso- 
lute necessity of nature determined to good or evil." 


This doctrine Calvinists have always maintained, and 
they have never held any other doctrines which, in their 
belief, were inconsistent with this fundamental doctrine 
of human freedom. 

In former times Calvinistic theologians, while main- 
taining the freedom of man as a responsible moral agent, 
have generally felt impelled to set over against the fact 
of freedom the equally certain facts of man’s moral de- 
pravity, and consequent voluntary aversion and moral 
inability to fulfill those obligations which spring out of 
our relation toGod. This has been sharply emphasized 
in opposition to Pelagian error. But more recently, in 
consequence of the prevalence of pantheistic and mate- 
rialistic modes of thought, which are alike fatalistic, 
Calvinists generally have been impelled to unite with 
their Wesleyan brethren in emphasizing the rational 
and moral self-determining power of the human soul 
which they had always held. This primary truth is 
the only and the efficient solvent alike of materialism 
and of pantheism in all their forms. It is the citadel 
of faith, the last tenable stronghold in defence of super- 
natural religion. We therefore not only hold to the 
freedom of the human soul in willing sincerely and in 
good faith, but we regard it as fundamental and essen- 
tial, the truth of all others to be held aloft and vindi- 
cated at the present day. 

That Calvinistic theologians as a class have always 
maintained the freedom of the human soul as the sole 
cause of its own volitions is so conspicuously true that 
such impartial, learned, and able critics as Sir William 
Hamilton (Discussions, Appendix I, A; and note on p. 
402 of collected Works of Dugald Stewart), Dugald Stew- 
art (Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy), and Sir 
James Mackintosh (Note O to his Preliminary Disser- 
tution) have affirmed that the doctrine of the will main- 
tained by Jonathan Edwards is irreconcilably incon- 
sistent with the doctrines of Augustine and Calvin, and 
the system they taught. In direct contradiction to this 
opinion, Edwards and Chalmers have held that the par- 
ticular theory of liberty which they maintained—which 
has been absurdly misrepresented by its title of “ philo- 
sophical necessity” —is essential to the logical defence of 
the Calvinistic system. Principal William Cunningham, 
in his article “ Calvinism and the Doctrine of Philosoph- 
ical Necessity,” in his Reformers and the Theology of the 
Reformation, has incontrovertibly proved that both these 
opposite opinions, as to the relation of the Calvinistic 
system of theology to special theories of the freedom of 
the will, are false; and that neither the theory taught 
by Edwards, nor the theory of self-determination taught 
by Evangelical Arminians, or any other theory of the 
will which can be consistently held by Wesleyans, is 
excluded by the logic of Calvinism. 

II. Opposition to Pelagianism.—Pelagians hold that 
the essence of free-will involves an absolutely uncondi- 
tioned power of choice between good and evil, and that 
this power is inalienable from human nature and essen- 
tial to responsible agency; that the moral agency of 
a man at any one moment cannot determine nor limit 
his moral agency at any other moment, but that he 
must possess, whatever his conduct, throughout his en- 
tire existence, full ability to will and to do all that God 
has any right to require of him; that moral character, 
whether good or bad, can be rationally predicated only 
of acts of the will, and not of any permanent states of 
the will or of the affections. Hence Pelagians deny—1. 
That Adam was created with a holy character ante- 
cedent to his own morally unbiassed action. 2. They 
deny that Adam was the representative head of the hu- 
man race, and that, in consequence of his apostasy, his 
own nature or that of his posterity became morally de- 
praved. 3. They deny that man’s will is ever morally 
impotent, or unable to meet all the obligations resting 
upon him, 4. That the will of sinful man is dependent 
upon supernatural assistance, or that it can be effectual- 
ly influenced by such grace without prejudice to its 
freedom or responsibility. 5. Socinians, the only com 
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sistent Pelagians, hold that certainty is absolutely in- 
consistent with liberty, and that, consequently, God can- 
not fureknow the future free acts of men, or other con- 
tingent events. 

Calvinists are, of course, prevented by their religious 
faith from agreeing with the above positions of the Pe- 
lagians as to the cunditions of free agency. They hold 
that man was created with a positive holy character, 
yet able to obey or disobey. That man’s moral nature 
has been since the fall totally corrupt, indisposed and 
disabled to obey God’s holy law. ` That the influence 
-of divine grace, prevenient and co-operative, exercised 
in regeneration and sanctification, instead of limiting 
the liberty of the human will, re-establishes and rein- 
vigorates it. 

Ill. Ability and Liberty.—Hence Augustinians have 
sharply emphasized the distinction between liberty, the 
inalienable property of the human soul as a free rational 
moral agent, and ability, i. e. the power to will and do 
up to the full measure of our responsibility; or the power 
to will in a manner contrary to the prevailing moral 
state of the soul itself; or the power, by a mere volition, 
to change that prevalent moral state. The same dis- 
tinction is signalized, by German philosophical theolo- 
gians, by the terms Formule Freiheit, or ability, and 
Reale Freiheit, or liberty. The neglect of this distinc- 
tion has led to much confusion. Augustine, Luther, 
and many of the older Augustinian theologians, in terms 
-denied liberty, when they really meant only to deny to 
men moral ability to obey the divine law independently 
of supernatural grace. This has led many honest op- 
ponents of Calvinism, imperfectly acquainted with Au- 
gustinian theological literature, and the usage of tech- 
nical language which prevails in it, to misunderstand 
altogether the meaning of many of our classical author- 
ities. Calvinists, as they have understood themselves, 
have always maintained the freedom of the human will, 
and at the same time, and in perfect consistency, have 
denied the moral ability of man since the fall to obey 
God's law without supernatural grace. They have also 
always, and with equal consistency, maintained that all 
events, including the volitions of free agents as well as 
those dependent upon necessary causes, have been from 
eternity certainly future, and that this certain futuri- 
tion has been determined by the sovereign foreordina- 
tion of God. 

But in all these points, except the last, Wesleyans 
-and Calvinists agree. Different explanations and ad- 
justments of these great commonplaces of Evangelical 
_ ‘Christianity may distinguish them, but, as above gen- 
erally stated, they are at one. God did create man with 
a nature holy, antecedent to all action, yet mutable 
` (Watson, Jnstitutes, pt. ii, ch. vi and xviii; and Wesley, 
as there quoted by Watson). Man, after his fall, con- 
tinues to be a free and responsible moral agent, and yet 
is morally depraved before individual action, and is un- 
able, before regeneration, and without the assistance of 
supernatural grace, to obey the divine law; and the 
operation of this grace does no violence to his freedom 
of will (Methodist Articles, art. viii; Watson, Institutes, 
pt. ii, ch. xviii; and Wesley on Original Sin). Saints 
in glory will be free, yet confirmed in holiness and not 
liable to fall into sin (Watson, /nstitutes, pt. ii, ch. xxix). 
The free acts of men and angels have always been cer- 
tainly future to the infinite foreknowledge of God (ibid. 
pt. ii, ch. iv). 

IV. Foreknowledge and Predestination.— Obviously, 
therefore, the only point at which the essential elements 
of the Calvinistic system even appear to bear upon the 
nature or conditions of human free agency in a manner 
different from that in which the essential principles 
of evangelical Arminianism bear upon the same is the 
point of the divine decrees. Calvinists hold that God 
has from eternity immutably foreknown and foreordain- 
ed whatsoever comes to pass. Wesleyans hold that 
God has from eternity immutably foreknown whatso- 
ever comes to pass. Both equally involve certainty, 
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and neither involves anything else. Watson says “the 
great fallacy in the argument, that the certain prescience 
of a moral action destroys its contingency, lies in sup- 
posing that contingency and certainty are the opposite 
of each other.” Anti-Calvinists commonly understand 
that divine foreordination necessarily includes the de- 
termination upon the part of God efficiently to bring to 
pass the things foreordained. But all events are effects 
either of necessary or of free causes. Foreordination of 
the effects of necessary causes, of course, does involve a 
putting-forth of divine efficiency to bring them to pass 
either immediately or mediately. But the foreordina- 
tion of the effects of free causes, such as the volitions of 
free agents, of course, does not involve upon the part of 
God any purpose of putting forth efficiency to bring the 
foreordained volition to pass, except that involved in ` 
bringing the free agent into existence whom he foresaw 
would freely execute the volition in question; and in 
giving him power, either natural or gracious, to execute 
it, God eternally saw in idea all possible free agents, 
under all possible conditions, and all the volitions which 
they would freely exercise under all those conditions, 
if they were so created and conditioned. This knowl- 
edge (scientia simplicis intelligentie) precedes and con- 
ditions all foreordination. He then sovereignly chose 
out of the possible the entire system of things he de- 
sired to make actually future, and by this choice he 
made the futurition of all things certain. This foreor- 
dination precedes and conditions his foreknowledge of 
things certainly future. in order to execute it, God, in 
creation and providence, brings into existence and con- 
trols in action all necessary agents, including some sides 
of human nature; but as to free volitions, he simply 
brings the agents into existence and conditions them 
according to his plan, and graciously or naturally sup- 
plies them with the power necessary to will and act as 
predetermined, and then leaves them freely and contin- 
gently to will as he had ceftainly foreseen they would do. 
Or, as an eminent Calvinistic authority prefers to put it, 
“ The Calvinistic position is stated with sufficient distinct- 
ness when it is said that the existing system of things or 
world-plan was present in the divine mind from all eterni- 
ty, and was therefore both foreknown and foreordained.” 
Thus the Calvinistic doctrine of the foreordination of free 
acts, like the Wesleyan doctrine of foreknowledge (which 
really does not differ from it as much as many suppose), 
simply involves the previous immutable certainty of the 
act, and in no way affects the freedom of the agent or 
the contingency of his act (Westminster Confession of 
Faith, iii, 1). It is free in its very essential nature. It 
is foreseen that the agent would exercise it if created 
and so conditioned. God makes it certainly future by 
his purpose to so create and so place that man. His. 
creation and providential condition are brought about by 
the efficiency of God. His volition, although foreseen to 
be certainly future, is his own free spontaneous self-de- 
termination. Even if this explanation should be proved 
untrue or absurd, surely a thousand other reconciliations 
of these revealed truths may be possible to divine, al- 
though they should all be impossible to human, reason. 

Hence, neither Calvinist nor evangelical Arminian 
can consistently hold a theory of the will involving the 
principles of Pelagianism which both repudiate. And 
hence, also, Wesleyans and Calvinists agreeing (1) that 
God’s foreknowledge proves that all events are certainly 
future, and (2) that there can be no foreordination of a 
human volition in any sense or degree inconsistent with 
its perfect freedom, have, each of them, in consistency 
with the logic of their respective systems, precisely the 
same range of choice as to theories of the will as the 
otber. Principal William Cunningham incontroverti- 
bly proves this in essay ix, Reformers and Theology of 
the Reformation. That foreknowledge leads to foreor- 
dination is argued by professor L. D. M‘Cabe, D.D., LL.D., 
in his Chautauqua Address for 1880, and in his work on 
The Foreknowledge of God; and hence he proposes to 
revolutionize Wesleyan theology by the introduction of 
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the denial of God’s foreknowledge of future contingent 
events. 

Y. The Edwardean Doctrine.—Edwards wrote against 
the Pelagianizing Arminians represented by Whitby, 
and in a theological interest, as he supposed. He pro- 
posed to settle forever, by strictly logical process, all the 
questions at issue. He argued that the act of the will 
is by a rigid law of causation determined by the strong- 
est motive. “ He does not carefully distinguish between 
the different usages of the word ‘cause;’ he seems to 
limit freedom too exclusively to executive volition; at 
times he implies that the whole causal power, producing 
volition, resides in the motives; his conception of cau- 
sation is derived from the sphere of mechanics rather 
than from that of living spontaneous forces; and he is 
so in earnest in arguing against the self-determining 
power of the will as to neglect that element of self-de- 
termination which is undeniably found in every person- 
al act” (Smith [Dr. Heury B.], in the A mer. Presb. and 
Theol. Review, Jan. 1865). 
that essential freedom of choice which is witnessed for in 
consciousness, and that he conducted his argument with 
consummate power is witnessed to by his most earnest 
opponents, He “set up a philosophy of the will which 
is not consonant with the doctrine that had been held 
by the main body of Augustinian theologians. ... The 
doctrine of Augustine, however, and the more general 
doctrine, even, of Calvinistic theologians, the doctrine 
of Calvin himself, and of the Westminster Assembly’s 
creeds, is that a certain liberty of will (ad utrumvis), or 
the power of contrary choice, had belonged to the first 
man, but had disappeared in the act of transgression, 
which brought his will into bondage to evil. It was 
the common doctrine, too, that in mankind now, while 
the will is enslaved as regards religious obedience, it re- 
mains free outside of this province in all civil and secular 
concerns. In this wide domain the power of contrary 
choice still remains” (Fisher [Rev. Prof. George P.], in 
the North American Review, March, 1879). Calvin says, 
in writing against Pighius, “If force be opposed to free- 
dom, I acknowledge and will always affirm that there is 
a free will, a will determining itself, and proclaim every 
man who thinks otherwise a heretic. Let the will be 
called free in this sense, that is, because it is not con- 
strained or impelled irresistibly from without, but deter- 
mines itself by itself” (Henry, Life of Calvin, transl. by 
Stebbing, i, 497). Dr. Thomas Reid, the founder of the 
Scottish philosophy, was a Calvinistic minister, and in 
his Active Powers taught the freedom of the will. Sir 
William Hamilton, who was a member of a Calvinistic 
Church, and a believer in foreknowledge and foreordi- 
nation, taught the same (see his Notes on Reid, and his 
Discussions). Dr. M‘Cosh (Divine Government, bk. iii, 
ch. i, § 1 and 2) plainly enters his dissent from Edwards, 
although he regards the problem as to the consistency 
of the admitted self-determining power of the human 
soul and the universal reign of the law of causation to 
be at present insoluble. Henry P. Tappan has ably 
criticised Edwards in the interest of the “doctrine of a 
self-determined will,” while he remains a consistent 
Calvinist. 

There is no doubt that Edwards’s celebrated treatise 
is an amazing monument of genius. In certain special 
directions its argument has never been answered, and, 
as far as can now be seen, never will be. Dr. Whedon's 
new view of the will is a practical testimony to the con- 
vincing power of Edwards’s logic. His (Edwards) In- 
finite Series remains a triumphant refutation of the old 
doctrine of the liberty of indifference. The position of 
the treatise before the public in the present age, how- 
ever, is maintained not by its Calvinistic defenders, but 
by its persistent critics, who attack it because they be- 
lieve it to be the citadel of Calvinistic theology. This 
is, and has always been, an entire mistake. Calvinists, 
as such, are independent of, and indifferent to, the psy- 
chological theory it advocates, and the fate of the argu- 
ment on which that theory rests. 
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VI. Psychology of the Subject.—The question as to 
the human will and the laws of its action should be in- 
vestigated purely as a psychological, and not as a theo- 
logical, question. In this respect both Edwards and 
Whedon have equally erred. The opinion of most 
modern theologians, founded purely on psychological 
considerations, and independent of all theological bias, 
is, upon the whole, as follows. Great confusion has 
been imported into this difficult problem by the usage, 
common to both parties, of considering the will as a sep- 
arate organ or agent, exterior to the reason, affection, 
desires, conscience, and other faculties of the soul. Con- 
sciousness affirms that the human soul is an absolute 
unit, not like the body a system of organs. The whole 
soul is the one organ of all its functions; the whole 
soul (Ego) thinks, desires, judges, feels; and the whole 
soul wills, The soul, that is, the person, is an original 
self-prompted cause, and is the sole and sufficient cause 
of all its volitions. In every free volition the soul is 
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choice. The will, however, is not separate from the 
reason, but includes it; includes all the soul includes; 
is self-decided by its own contents and its own charac- 
ter; and hence is rational and moral, free and respon- 
sible. 

If the problem be pushed further, and we are asked 
to affirm the relation which the previous states of the 
soul sustain to its volitions, most theologians believe 
that no satisfactory answer has ever been given. The 
answer of Edwards that the volitions are determined, 
through a rigid law of moral causation, by the preced- 
ing state of the soul, or by the strongest motive, appears. 
to involve the reign within the will of the same law of 
cause and effect which prevails in the physical uni- 
verse; and this it is difficult to prevent from degener- 
ating into fatalism. The answer of Whedon that the 
will, independent of the reason, and the affections and 
the conscience can “project volitions” for the origin 
and direction of which no cause or reason whatever 
exists, except the bare power the man has to will any- 
thing, appears to us to involve pure chance (by exclud- 
ing conscience and reason and personal character and 
content from the will itself). And chance is only an- 
other name for fate. It is better to be satisfied with the 
statement of the points in which all agree—(a) the free 
self-determining power of the soul itself in every free 
choice, (b) that in the free acts for which we are moral- 
ly responsible we act for reasons, in view of moral con- 
siderations, and our personal character is revealed in the 
act—than to insist further upon a rational account of the 
genesis of each volition and its relation to the antecedent 
states of the soul. For hitherto no such account has 
been permanently regarded as satisfactory by either 
party. 

VIL. Literature.—Leibnitz, Essais de Théodicée, etc. ;. 
Reid, Active Powers, essay iv; Turretine, Institutio 
Theologie, locus decimus; Hodge, Systematic Theol- 


-oyy, pt. ii, ch. ix; Edwards, Inquiry on the Freedom of 


the Will; Cunningham, Theology of the Reformers, es- 
say ix; Hamilton, Notes on Stewart; id. Discussions; 
Fisher, Discussions on History and Theology, p. 227-252; 
Smith, Review of Whedon on the Will, in the A meri- 
can Presbyterian and Theological Review, Jan. 1865; 
Day, On the Will; Tappan, Review of Edwards's In- 
quiry, and The Doctrine of the Will Applied to Moral 
Agency and Responsibility; Taylor, Moral Government 
of God; M‘Cosh, Divine Government, bk. iii, ch. i. 
(A. A. H.) 

Willard, Josepn, D.D., LL.D., a president of Har 
vard College, brother of Rev. John Willard, D.D., of 
Strafford. Conn., was born in Biddeford, Me., Dec. 29, 
1738. He was the son of the Rev. Samuel Willard, 
minister of that town, and great-grandson of the Rev. 
Samuel Willard of the Old South Church, Boston, and 
vice-president of Harvard College. Joseph was born 
and reared in poverty, but by the aid of others and by 
his own energy he entered Harvard College, and grad- 
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uated in 1765. He studied divinity after his gradua- 
tion, was tutor in Greek for six years, and was ordained 
colleague pastor (with Joseph Champney) of the First 
Congregational Church in Beverly, Mass., in 1772. 
Here he preached until 1781, when he wasælected pres- 
ident of Harvard University. For more than sixteen 
years he performed his duties without interruption by 
sickness; but in 1798 he was prostrated by a severe ill- 
ness and could never afterwards attend to the work of 
the college with the same constancy. In August, 1804, 
_he took a journey to the southern part of the state, and 
on his return from Nantucket to New Bedford he was 
seized at the latter place with sudden illness, and died 
. in five days, Sept. 25, 1804. “ President Willard’s whole 
life was modelled on the sound and impregnable princi- 
ples of religion, and presented an admirable specimen 
of the old Puritan character liberalized and improved. 
Generosity, disinterestedness, a lofty integrity, and hon- 
or were united with modesty, simplicity, and singleness 
of heart.” In the administration of the college he was 
eminently faithful, and his firmness, dignity, affability, 
and benignity secured the cordial respect, and often the 
affection, of both the students and the faculty. As a 
preacher, he was plain, instructive, and solemn. Presi- 
dent Willard was a thorough and profound scholar; es- 
pecially in his knowledge of the Greek language and 
literature he had few superiors, if any. He wrote a 
Grammar of the Greek Language (the first, probably, 
that was written in English) which remains in manu- 
script in the library of the university. It shows great 
research. The publication of the Gloucester Greek Gram- 
mar when Dr. Willard’s was nearly completed induced 
him to abandon the design of publication. A few oc- 
casional sermons were published. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 23-30; Cong. Quurterly, 1859, p. 
40; Willard’s Memoirs. 

Wiillehad, ST., apostle to the Frisjans and Saxons, 
was born about A.D. 730 in the kingdom of Northum- 
berland, of an ancient family. His early training was 
largely conducted by Alcuin (q. v.) of York. He reach- 
ed Friesland in or about the vear 770, and began his 
labors in the place (Dockum) where Boniface had been 
murdered, with successful results, His zeal drove him, 
however, to seek a region where Christianity had not 
been introduced, and he went, in consequence, to East- 
ern Frisia. Here the idolatrous people were extremely 
fanatical, and he escaped murder at their hands only 
through the narrow chance of a favorable lot being 
thrown when the gods were invoked. At another place, 
Drenthe, he was more successful, until the fanatical 
zeal of his own companions excited the anger of the 
people and compelled his removal. In the meantime 
his labors had been mentioned to Charlemagne, and 
in 781 that monarch intrusted to him the work of con- 
verting the Saxons in the vale of Wigmodi, on the Low- 
er Weser, and also the neighboring Frisians. In this 
work he displayed great tact and zeal, and succeeded in 
a little while to a degree which had not been possible 
to Charlemagne with all his armies. Many families 
were converted and several churches founded during 
the two years which elapsed before the last rising of 
the Saxons under their duke, Widukind, against the 
new authorities. This rising occurred in 782, and was 
especially violent against the Christians who had been 
gathered by Willehad. The missionary saved himself 
by flight to Frisia, but a number of his assistants and 
friends were killed. The interval until the reconquest 
of the country was employed by Willehad in a visit to 
the pope, where he met with a fellow-laborer and suf- 
ferer among the heathen named Liutger, and in a so- 
journ—employed with devotional and literary duties, 
especially the copying of Paul’s epistles—in one of Wil- 
lebrord’s convents at Echternach, near Treves. In 785 
Widukind was baptized, and Willehad returned to his 
work in the region of the Lower Weser and resumed 
bis labors. He established a central Church at Brem- 
en and a smaller Church at Blexen. In 787, July 13, 
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he was consecrated bishop at Worms, having previous- 
ly been a simple presbyter. On his return, he found 
the Saxons unwilling to recognise a bishop placed over 
them by the conqueror and endowed with the right 
of exacting tithes; but he labored with persistent zeal 
to effect a firm establishment of the Church among 
them, and succeeded in dedicating the first Church in 
his diocese Nov. 1, 789. His administration, however, 
was but brief. He undertook a tour of visitation, the 
fatigues of which threw him into a violent fever, from 
which he died Nov. 8,789. He had earned the repu- 
tation of a devout, eminently trustful, and very zealous 
Christian laborer, as well as of a modest, courageous, 
and abetemious man. He wholly abstained from the 
use of flesh food and intoxicating drink. His body was 
interred at Bremen and was credited with the perform- 
ance of many miracles. Ansgar enumerates thirty- 
four such wonders, which involve not only many note- 
worthy historical and topographical traditions of that 
time, but also several psychological features which de- 
serve examination. He was formally canonized, and 
two days, July 13 and Nov. 8, were set apart in his 
honor. 

Literature. — Anskarius, Vita S. Willehudi, Episc. 
Brem. (earliest edition), the principal source; Ceesaris 
[Phil.] Triapostol. Septentrion., sive Vite et Geste SS. 
Willehadi, Ansgurti, et Rimberti (Colon. 1642); Mabil- 
lon, Acta SS. Bened. iii, 2, 404 sq., best edition in Pertz, 
Monum. ii, 378-390; Adami Gesta Hammaburg. Eccl. 
Pontif. usque ad An. 1072, in Pertz, vii, 267 sq.; Rett- 
berg, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, ii, 450-455, 587 ; Klip- 
pel, Lebensbeschreibung d. Erzbischofs Ansgar (Bremen, 
1845); Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 

Willeram (or Williram, also Walram and 
Waltramus) was a learned German monk, and na- 
tive of Franconia. On his return from Paris, where 
he had been to study philosophy and belles-lettres un- 
der able masters, he was appointed prebendary at Bam- 
berg; but ere Jong he assumed the garb of a monk and 
retired into the convent at Fulda. The report of his 
piety, his merits, and his learning reached the emper- 
or Henry III, who gave to him the Abbey of Ebersberg, 
Bavaria, in 1048, where he passed the remainder of his. 
days. Willeram died May 7, 1085. He seems to have. 
been concerned to improve the material interests of his: 
monastery, as a number of exchanges of property made 
by him are on record, among them the barter of several 
devotional books for a vineyard possessed by bishop 
Henry of Trident. He had the reputation of being a 
scholar and a poet. We are indebted to him for a 
double paraphrase of Solomon’s Song, one in hexame-. 
ter verse in Latin, another in prose in the language of 
the ancient Franks. It was arranged in the form of a 
dialogue between bridegroom and bride. Several copies: 
of this double work are preserved in manuscript in vari-. 
ous libraries of Europe; the original is at the Abbey of 
Ebersberg. The Latin paraphrase had been brought out 
for the first time by Menrad Molther of Augsburg, under: 
the title Welrami A bbatos in Cantica Salomonis Mystica 
Explanatio (Hagenau, 1528). Paul Merula published 
the two texts, with notes and a Dutch translation, at 
Leyden, in 1598, entitled Villerumi Paraphrasis Gemina 
in Canticum Canticorum, prior Rhythmis Latinis, Altera 
Veteri Lingua Francica. But, in spite of all his merit, 
his publication, after une poor manuscript was finished, 
remained incorrect and of little value. That which 
Marquard Freher had given in German from the man- 
uscript at Heidelberg is more highly estimated. It 
was published at Worms in 1631 under the title Vhralte 
Verdolmetschung des hohen Liedes Salomonis. Schiller, 
the author of Thesaurus Anttg. Teuton., formed a plan 
of reducing the work of Willeram, but he died before 
he had time to realize his project. His work was found 
among his papers, and Scherz took upon himself the 
task of completing it, and published it in Ulm in 1726. 
Through the efforts of M. de Fallersleben, an entire 
edition of the work was published by Hoffmann in Ger. 
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man, at Breslau, in 1827. See Oefele, Rerum Botcar. 
Script. ii, 1-46; Hirsch, Jahrb. d. deutschen Reichs un- 


ter Heinrich IT, i, 150; Wattenbach, Deutschlands Ge- 


schichtsquellen im Mittelalter, p. 217 sq.; Giesebrecht, 
Gesch. d. deutsch. Kaiserzeit (2d ed.), ii, 540; Hoefer, 
Nouv, Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


William (St.) oF AQUITAINE, duke, surnamed “ the 
Great,” was the son of count Thierry, and 1s thought 
to have been the brother of Charlemagne, who greatly 
honored him, and rewarded his services in reducing the 
Saracens in Spain. William founded a monastery in 
Gellone, a little valley on the borders of the diocese 
of Lodève, which he entered barefooted and in sack- 
cloth in 806, after having obtained the consent of his 
wife, and made provision for his children. He prac- 
ticed great austerity, and died May 28,812 or 813. His 
body was found in 1679 under the great altar of the 
church there. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxii, 
594. 


William or ARIA, a goldsmith of Paris, flourished 
about the beginning of the 13th century. He stood 
forth as a preacher of the sect of the Holy Ghost, and 
announced the coming of judgments on a corrupt Church, 
and the inauguration of a new era in which the Holy 
Ghost was to permeate all. See Neander, Hist. of the 
Church, iv, 448. 

William or AUVERGNE (also called or Parts), a 
French prelate and theologian, was born at Aurillac 
about the close of the 12th century. He succeeded 
Barthélemy as bishop of Paris in 1228. He took a 
large part in the civil affairs of Louis X. At the same 
time he too deeply interested himself in the contro- 
versies of the day respecting benefices, combating the 
abuses with great vigor. He also erected several 
churches and monastic institutions. He died at Paris 
March 30, 1248. His works, which consist of many 
mystical treatises, were published by Leféron (Orleans, 
1674, 2 vols. fol.). See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xxii, 888. 

William or AUXERRE, a French theologian of the 
early part of the 13th century, became professor of the- 
ology in Paris, where he acquired a great reputation for 
learning. He died at Rome in 1230, leaving a Summa 
Theologica, written at Paris about 1216, of which Denis 
of Chartreux eventually published an abridgment. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxii, 697. 


William or CHAMPEAUX (Lat. Campellensis), a 
French scholastic, was born in the village of Cham- 
peaux, near Melun, about the close of the 11th century. 
He studied at Paris under Anselm of Laon, became 
archdeacon of Notre Dame, and taught dialectics in the 
cathedral school for many years. Among his scholars 
was the famous Abelard, who eventually eclipsed him. 
In 1105 Champeaux retired to a suburb of Paris, and 
there founded, in 1113, the Abbey of St. Victor. He 
soon opened a school of philosophy, rhetoric, and theol- 
ogy, and was next raised to the episcopacy of Chalons- 
sur-Marne. He became involved in the papal quarrel 
of the investitures (q. v.), and died in 1121. His prin- 
cipal published works are two treatises entitled Mora- 
lia Abbreviata and De Origine Anime, together with a 
fragment on the eucharist, contained in Mabillon’s edi- 
tion of St. Bernard’s Works. For these philosophic 
speculations, see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, ix, 626. 


William or Corseut1, archbishop of Canterbury, 
is generally supposed to have been a Frenchman. His 
first appearance in history is as one of the clerks of 
Ralph Flambard, bishop of Durham. William was se- 
lected by the bishop of London to be prior of St. Osyth. 
He was consecrated archbishop of the see of Canterbury 
in 1123. In 1128 he officiated at the coronation of king 
Stephen. His conduct in so doing has been severely 
censured, One important event connected with the 
history of archbishop William was the completion and 
consecration of the church commenced by Lanfranc 
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and carried on by Anselm. This occurred May 4, 1130. 
“A dedication so famous,” says Gervas, “was never 
heard of on earth, since the dedication of the Temple 
of Solomon.” The archbishop died in 1136. See Hook, 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, ii, 302 sq. 


William (St.) or Dizon was born in 961 of a no- 
ble family, near Navarre (Italy), and was early dedi- 
cated to the Church. He became a proficient in sacred 
and profane learning, and retired first to Clugny, but 
was soon made abbé of St. Benigne, and superior of a 
large number of monasteries, into which he introduced 
wise reforms and a love of polite literature, He found- 
ed the abbey of Frutaire, commonly cali@ St. Balain, 
in the diocese of Yvrée, and died at Fécamp ( Nor- 
mandy), Jan. 1, 1031. See Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, xxii, 595. 

William or MALMESBURY. See MALMESBURY. 


William or Mopena, a Roman Catholic bishop of 
the 13th century, was sent by pope Honorius III as a 
legate to Livonia about 1224. He was of great service 
to both the natives and their recent conquerors, the 
Germans, by exhorting the one to bear the yoke in 
submission, and charging the other to lay on the shoul- 
ders of their subjects no intolerable burdens, See Nean- 
der, Hist. of the Church, iv, 41. 


William or Newsury (Newburgh, or Newbridge), 
a canon of the monastery of Newbury, Yorkshire, was 
born in 1136, probably at Bridlington, Yorkshire, and 
died in 1208. He left a valuable history of England, 
extending from the Norman Conquest to the year 1197, 
entitled Gulielmi Neubrigensis Rerum Anglicarum Libri 
V (Antwerp, 1567). 


William or NOGARET. See NOGARRT. 


William I or ORANGE (of the house of Nassau), 
the first leader in the Dutch war of independence, was 
born of Lutheran parents at Dillenburg, in Nassau, April 
16,1533. He was educated in the principles of the Re- 
formed religion; but the emperor Charles V, who early 
became interested in his career, removed him to his 
court, and had him trained in the Roman Catholic faith. 
The emperor soon admitted the boy to great intimacy 
with him, allowing him alone to be present when he 
gave audience to foreign ambassadors, and in other 
ways honoring him with a confidence far above his 
vears. The discretion which the young prince mani- 
fested in matters of public concern gained for him the 
surname of The Silent; and even the emperor avowed 
that he had been indebted to so young a man for im- 
portant suggestions which had not occurred to his own 
mind. In 1554 he put him in command of troops, and 
employed him in diplomacy. On the abdication of 
Charles in favor of his son Philip II, the relation of 
William to the crown was materially changed. Philip 
hated him on account of the esteem in which he had been 
held by his father. Yet, under Philip, William paved 
the wav for the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis in 1559, and 
Henry IT of France detained him and the duke of Alva as 
hostages for its execution. While Charles remained on 
the throne William adhered to the Roman faith; but on 
the abdication of that monarch he embraced Calvinism 
as readily as he had abandoned Lutheranism in his 
youth. This change was unknown to the French mon- 
arch at the time of his residence there, who, supposing 
him to enjoy the same confidence with Philip that he 
had enjoyed with Charles, incautiously revealed to him 
the secret of a treaty lately concluded between the 
crowns of France and Spain to exterminate “that ac- 
cursed vermin the Protestants” in the dominions of 
both. William hastened to communicate this disclos- 
ure to the Protestant leaders at Brussels, and Philip 
discovered that he had revealed the secret. William 
was already a member of the council of state which was 
to assist Margaret of Parma in the regency of the Neth- 
erlands. Being also stadtholder of Holland, Zealand, 
and Utrecht, he was able to exert a strong influence in 
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behalf of the Protestants, and largely undermine the 
designs of Philip. In 1564 he brought about the re- 
moval of Cardinal Granvelle, the principal enemy of 
the Protestants, but could not prevent the introduction 
of the Inquisition, and the increasingly strong hand of 
persecution. At length the approach of the bloody 
duke of Alva, to whom Philip had transferred the re- 
gency of the Netherlands from Margaret of Parma, was 
the signal to William of the coming contest. He 
avoided the tragical fate of Egmont and Horn by retir- 
ing for a few months to his paternal domains in Nas- 
sau. The cruelties of Alva to the Protestants of the 
Netherlands, his own wrongs, and perhaps political 
more than religious motives aroused William, in 1568, 
to an energetic course of opposition to the tyranny of 
Spain, which did not cease until triumph was complete. 
He published his Justification against the False Blame 
of his Calumniators, and began, in concert with the Prot- 
estant princes of Germany, to raise money and troops. 
His first operations miscarried. He was driven back 
with his army of 30,000 men into French Flanders; and 
in the spring of 1569 he, and his brothers Louis and 
Henry, with 1200 of his soldiers, joined the Huguenots 
under Coligni. Then again in 1572, after various suc- 
cessful engagements, in which he had had command of 
an army of 24,000 troops, he was compelled to disband 
it on account of the loss of all hope of assistance from 
France. In 1576 William secured the famous Union of 
Utrecht, which formed the basis of the Dutch republic. 
This union included the seven Protestant provinces of 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland,Groningen,Overys- 
sel, and Guelderland. As soon as this measure became 
known to Philip, he offered a reward of 25,000 crowns 
and a patent of nobility for his assassination. Once he 
was dangerously wounded, but the task was finally un- 
dertaken by Balthazar Gérard, a Burgundian fanatic, 
who obtained audience with the stadtholder on pre- 
tence of business, drew a pistol, and shot him through 
the body, at Delft, July 10, 1584. See Motley, 7The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic (N. Y. 1856, 3 vols.); Klose, 
Wilhelm I von Oranien (Leips. 1864); Herrmann, Wil- 
helm von Oranien (Stuttg. 1873); Gachard, Correspon- 
dance de Guillaume le Taciturne (Brussels, 1847-56) ; 
and Juste, Guillaume le Taciturne d'uprès sa Correspon- 
dance et les Papiers a’ Etat. 


William or Ramsey, a monk of Croyland, of the 
time of Richard I, is known as a biographer of English 
saints, particularly in Chroniques Anglo- Normandes. 
See Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. (Anglo - Norman Period), 
p. 424. 

William or Rusrucius. See RUYSBROEK. 


William or St. ALBAn’s. flourished about 1170, 
and is known chiefly for a Latin prose life of St. Alban, 
said to be a translation from an English life of that 
saint. The work has never been printed, but a copy 
of the MS. is in the Cottonian Library, and another in 
the library of Magdalen College, Oxford. See Wright, 
Biog. Brit, Lit. (Anglo-Norman Period), p. 213. 


William or St. Amour, in Burgundy, doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and a famous defender of the Paris Univer- 
sity in the 13th century against the mendicant orders, 
which claimed the right to occupy regular chairs of 
theology in the university without consenting to be 
governed by its rules. Pope Innocent IV had seen the 
necessity of putting down the monks before his death, 
but under Alexander IV they obtained full control of 
the university. Under these circumstances, St. Amour 
attacked them, ridiculing their doctrine that manual 
labor is criminal, and that prayer will reap greater 
harvests from the soil than labor. He was summoned 
before the bishop of Paris, but acquitted because his ac- 
cusers did not appear (1254). Alexander, nevertheless, 
issued three bulls in behalf of the Dominicans in 1255. 
In 1256 William published his book De Periculis No- 
vissimorum Temporum, which, without specifying the 
orders endorsed by the pope, charged monks generally 
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with being ignorant intruders into the pulpit and the 
teacher’s chair, and also self-seeking proselyters, as well 
as professional beggars, liars, flatterers, and calumnia- 
tors. It asserted directly that perfection consists in 
labor, in the performing of good works, and not at all 
in begging. St. Amour achieved great popularity in 
consequence, and found many imitators among the com- 
mon people in ridiculing the monks, though the book 
was condemned by the pope, and its author was ban- 
ished despite the ingenious defence he. interposed at 
Rome. A French version of the work had already been 
put into circulation, however, and with such effect that 
men like Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventura felt con- 
strained to write in defence of mendicancy. The victory 
achieved over St. Amour enabled the orders to pursue 
their arbitrary methods without restraint, until the ac- 
cession of popes Urban IV and Clement IV restored the 
rules of the university to some degree of honor. St. 


Amour was thereupon permitted to return, and was not. 


again molested by the Dominicans, His death occurred 
probably in 1272. See Bulæus, Hist. Universit. Paris. 
iii, 260; Dupin, Nouv. Bibl. des Auteurs Eccl. vol. x; 
Schréckh, Kirchengesch. xxvii, 458 sq.; Hist. Lit. de la 
France, vol. xix; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


William or Sr. THIERRY, a Belgian theologian, 
was born at Liege about the end of the 11th century. 
He studied in the abbey of St. Nicaise at Rheims, of 
which he was made prior in 1112, and eight years after- 
wards he became abbé of St. Thierry in the same vicini- 
ty. In 1134 he retired to the monastery of Ligny, 
and died in 1150. He was a great friend of St. Bernard, 
and an admirer of Abelard. He wrote a number of 
doctrinal, practical, and historical discussions, for which 
see Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxii, 665. 


William tHe Trouvère translated into Anglo- 
Norman verse accounts of miracles of the Virgin and 
legends of the saints. See Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. 
(Anglo-Norman Period), p. 464. 


William or WAYNFLETE. See WAYNFLETE. 


William or Wycvums, an English clergyman of 
the 12th century, became prior of Lathony, and chap- 
lain of Robert de Betun, bishop of Hereford. After 
the death of that prelate (1149) he wrote a sketch of 
his life, which is published in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, 
li, 293 sq. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors, 8. Vv. 

William or WyxeHamM. See WYKERAM. 


Williams, Charles S., D.D., a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was born June 11, 1791, 
in the County of Kent, England (where his father, Rev. 
William Williams, was rector of a parish). He entered: 
the army when young, and passed some time in India; 
on his return from India he joined the Dragoons, and 
served with them during a part of the Peninsula War. 
At Toulouse he was severely wounded, and was left all 
night among the dead and dying on the field. He 
graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and was or- 
dained in 1820. In 1823 he came to the United States, 
and became rector of St. John’s Church, York, Pa. 
For about eight years he was president of Baltimore 
College, having charge, at the same time, of the parish 
at Elk Ridge. During the last twenty-two years of his 
life he resided in Philadelphia, devoting himself to the 
cause of education, and officiating almost constantly for 
his brethren of the clergy. He died there, June 12, 
1859. See Amer. Quar. Church Review, 1859, p. 534. 


Williams, Daniel, D.D., an eminent English 
Presbyterian divine, was born at Wrexham, Denbigh- 
shire, in North Wales, about 1644. His early educa- 
tional advantages seem to have been rather limited, but 
he was admitted a preacher among the Presbyterians 
in 1663. To avoid the penalties of the law against Dis- 
senters, he went to Ireland, where he became chaplain 
to the countess of Meath. Some time after, he was 
called to be pastor to a congregation of Dissenters as- 
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sembling in Wood Street, Dublin, where he continued 
for nearly twenty years, During the troublous times 
in the latter end of the reign of James II, he found it 
necessary to return to London in 1687, where he con- 
tinued to reside. Here he was often consulted by Will- 
iam III in reference to Irish affairs, and did great ser- 
vice in behalf of many who fled from Ireland. He 
became pastor of a numerous congregation at Hand 
Alley, Bishopsgate Street, in 1688, and in 1691 suc- 
ceeded Richard Baxter as preacher of the Merchants’ 
Lecture at Pinner’s Hall, Broad Street. On account of 
clashings in the lectures, he, with others of the incum- 
bents, withdrew, and established another lecture at 
Salter’s Hall, on the same day and hour. This led toa 
sharp controversy between the two parties, and a great 
deal of bitter feeling. He died Jan. 26,1716. The bulk 
of his estate he bequeathed to a great variety of chari- 
ties. The most important of these charities was the 


‘founding of the Red Cross Street Library. He ordered 


a convenient building to be obtained for the reception 
of his own library, and the curious collection of Dr. 
Bates, which he purchased for that purpose. Accord- 
ingly, several years after his death, a commodious 
building was erected (1727) by subscription among the 
wealthy Dissenters in Red Cross Street, Cripplegate, 
where the books were deposited, and by subsequent ad- 
ditions the collection has become a considerable one, 
containing more than 20,000 volumes. It is also a de- 
pository for paintings of Nonconformist ministers, man- 
uscripts, and other matters of curiosity or utility. It is 
here that the Dissenting ministers meet for the transac- 
tion of all business relating to the general body. Regis- 
ters of births of the children of Dissenters are also kept 
here with accuracy, and have been allowed equal valid- 
ity in courts of Jaw with parish registers, Dr. Will- 
jams was the author of, The Vanity of Childhood and 
Youth; in Several Sermons (1691): — Gospel Truth 
Stated and Vindicated (1692):—A Defence of Gospel 
Truth (1693) :—Man Made Righteous by Christ's Obe- 
dience; Sermons (1694) :— Discourses on Several Im- 
portant Subjects (1738-50):— and Tractatus Selects, 
ex Anglicis Latine Versi, et Testumenti sui Jussu Editi 
(1760). 


Williams, Eliphalet, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, son of Solomon Williams, D.D., of Lebanon, 
Conn., was born Feb. 21, 1727. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1743; was ordained minister in East Hartford 
in March, 1748; and died June 29, 1803. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 323. 


Williams, Griffith, D.D., an English divine, was 
born at Carnarvon, in North Wales, about 1589. He 
entered Oxford University in 1603, but two vears later 
entered Jesus College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
and entered into holy orders. He became curate of Han- 
well, Middlesex; rector of Foscot, Buckinghamshire; and 
lecturer of St. Peter’s, Cheapside, London; was suspend- 
ed by the bishop of London in 1615; received the living 
of Llanllechid, in the diocese of Bangor; became do- 
mestic chaplain to the earl of Montgomery, and tutor 
to his children; was promoted to be chaplain to the 
king, and prebendary of Westminster; was instituted 
dean of Bangor, March 28, 1634; was consecrated bishop 
of Ossory, Ireland, in 1641, but was obliged to fly to 
England on the breaking-out of the Irish, Rebellion, in 
less than a month after taking possession ; endured great 
hardships for many years on account of his attachment 
to the crown; regained his bishopric at the Restoration, 
and died at Kilkenny, March 29, 1672. Among his pub- 
lished works are, The Delights of the Saints (1622) :— 
Seven Golden Candlesticks (1627) :—The True Church 
(1629) :—The Right Way to the Best Religion (1636) :— 
Vindicia Regum (1643):— The Discovery of Mysteries 
{eod.) :— Discourse on the Only Way to Preserve Life 
(1644) :—Jura Majestatis (eod.) :—The Great Antichrist 
Revealed (1660) :— Description and Practice of the Four 
Most Admirable Beasts (1663): — The Persecution of 
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John Bale and of Griffith Williams (1664) : — Sermons 
and Treatises (1665). See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 8. v. 

Williams, John (1), D.D., a distinguished Eng- 
lish prelate, was born at Aber-Conway, Carnarvonshire, 
Wales, March 25, 1582. He was admitted to St. John's 
College, Cambridge, in 1598; graduated there in 1602, 
and was made fellow; took holy orders in 1609, and was 
appointed to a small living near Bury St. Edmuud’s, upon 
the borders of Norfolk; was presented to the rectory of 
Grafton - Regis, Northamptonshire, in 1611; appointed 
chaplain to lord Egerton the same year, by whom he 
was promoted to the rectory of Grafton - Underwood, 
Northamptonshire; made precentor of Lincoln in 1613; 
rector of Waldgrave, Northamptonshire, in 1614, and 
between that year and 1617 was made prebendary and 
residentiary in the Church of Lincoln, prebendary of 
Peterborough, of Hereford, and of St. David’s, and se- 
cured a sinecure in North Wales. On the accession of 
Francis Bacon as lord-keeper, he was made justice of 
the peace for Northamptonshire, and chaplain to the 
king at the same time; became dean of Salisbury in 
1619, and of Westminster in 1620; was made lord-keep- 
er of the great seal of England July 10, 1621, and in the 
same month bishop of Lincoln; was removed from his 
post as lord-keeper by Charles I in October, 1626; in 
1636 convicted of subornation of perjury when tried for 
betraying the king’s secrets, fined £10,000, suspended 
from his offices and imprisoned in the Tower, where he 
remained three years and six months; was released, 
and resumed his seat in the House of Lords in 1640, 
and by command of the king had all the records of pro- 
ceedings against him cancelled; became archbishop of 
York in 1641; retired to his estate at Aber-Conway in 
July, 1642, and fortified Conway Castle for the king. 
After the death of Charles I, he spent the remainder of 
bis days in sorrow, study, and devotion, and died March 
25, 1650. He published several Sermons, and The Holy 
Table, Name and Thing more Anctently, Properly, and 
Literally Used under the New Testament than that of 
Altar (1637). 


Williams, John (2), D.D., an eminent English di- 
vine, was born in Northamptonshire in 1634. He en- 
tered as a commoner of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1651, 
where he completed his degrees in arts, and was ordain- 
ed in 1658; was made rector of St. Mildred-in-the-Poul- 
try, London, in 1673; prebendary of Reymere, in St 
Paul’s, in 1683; became chaplain to William and Mary 
after the Revolution; was preferred to a prebend of Can- 
terbury, and was consecrated bishop of Chichester in De- 
cember, 1696, where he died in 1709. He was the author 
of, Hist. of the Gunpowder Treason (1679) :— Brief Expo- 
sition of the Church Catechism 1690) :— Twelve Sermons 
Preached at the Boyle Lectures concerning the Possibility, 
Necessity, and Certatnty of Divine Revelation (1695-96) : 
—and other works. 

Williams, John (3), LL.D., a Socinian minister, 
was born at Lampeter, Cardiganshire, Wales, in 1726, 
He was pastor of a Church at Sydenham, Kent, from 
1758 until his death, at Islington, in 1798. He publish- 
ed, A Concordance to the Greek Testament, with the Eng- 
lish Version to each Word, etc. (1767) :—Thoughis on 
Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles :—Free Inquiry 
into the Authenticity of the First and Second Chapters of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel (1771) :—Clerical Reform (1792): 
—and other works, including Sermons. 


Williams, Joshua, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born in Chester County, Pa., Aug. 8, 1767. He pur- 
sued his preparatory studies in Gettysburg; graduated 
at Dickinson College in 1795; studied theology private- 
ly; was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Car- 
lisle Oct. 4, 1797, and was ordained and installed pastor 
of the united congregations of Derry and Paxton, Oct. 
2, 1799. In April, 1802, he became pastor of the Con- 
gregation of Big Spring, where he continued to labor 
for twenty-seven vears, during which period, as appears 
from his church register, he admitted to communion 
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four hundred and twenty-six persons, In April, 1829, 
on account of bodily infirmities, he resigned his charge, 
but continued to preach as his health permitted and op- 
portunity offered until his death, Aug. 21, 1838. Dr. 
Williams was a man of vigorous and comprehensive 
mind, learned and able in his profession; as a preacher, 
sound, evangelical, and instructive. His only publica- 
tion, besides occasional contributions to periodicals, was 
a Sermon on the Sinner’s Inability. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 186; Nevin, Churches of the 
Valley; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 
(J. L. S.) 


Williams, Nathan, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, son of Stephen Williams, D.D., of Longmeadow, 
Mass., was born Oct. 28, 1735. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1755; was ordained pastor of the Church in 
Tolland, Conn., April 30, 1760; from 1788 to 1808 was a 
member of the Corporation of Yale College, and died 
April 25, 1829. He published, A Dialogue on Christian 
Baptism and Discipline (2d ed. 1792). See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 287. 


Williams, Peter, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was born during the latter part of the 18th century, and 
became archdeacon of Merioneth in 1802. He published, 
A Short Vindication of the Established Church (1803) :— 
First Book of Homer's Iliad, Translated into Blank Verse 
(1806) :— Remarks on Britain Independent of Commerce 
(1808) :—and Remarks on the Recognition of Each Other 
tn the Future State (1809). 


Williams, Philip, D.D., an English clergyman of 
the 18th century, became a fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1730, and was rector of Starston and Bar- 
row. He published a volume of Observations (1733), 
some controversial works, and a number of Sermons. 


Williams, Robert, was one of the earliest Meth- 
odist ministers in America. Previous to his leaving 
England, Mr. Wesley had given him permission to 
preach under the direction of the regular ministers. He 
first labored for a time in New York city. Under date 
of Nov. 1, 1769, Mr. Pilmoor, then in Philadelphia, writes, 
** Robert Williams called, on his way from New York to 
Maryland. He came over about business, and being a 
local preacher in England, Mr. Wesley gave him a li- 
cense to preach occasionally under the direction of the 
regular preachers.” He afterwards speaks of him as 
4 very sincere and zealous.” Williams spent the great- 
er part of his time in Maryland, where he was instru- 
mental in commencing a great work. In 1772 he pass- 
ed south into Virginia, where his labors were greatly 
blessed. Early in 1775 he located, and Sept. 26, 1775, 
he died. Bishop Asbury says of him, “He has been a 
very useful, laborious man, and the Lord gave him many 
souls to his ministry. Perhaps no man in America has 
ministered to awakening so many souls as God has 
awakened by him.” It has been said of him that “he 
was the tirst travelling preacher in America that mar- 
ried, located, and died.” See Bangs, Hist. of the M. E. 
‘Church, i, 73, 76, 89; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, 
8. v.; Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 11. 


Williams, Roger, the founder of the colony of 
Rhode Island, was born at Conwy] Cayo, Wales, in 1599. 
In his youth he went to London, and attracted the at- 
tention of Sir Edward Coke by his short-hand notes of 
sermons and speeches in the Star - Chamber, and was 
sent by him to Sutton’s Hospital (now the Charter- 
house School) in 1621. On April 30, 1624, he entered 
Jesus College, Oxford, where he obtained an exhibi- 
tion. According to some authorities, he was admit- 
ted to Pembroke College, Cambridge, Jan. 29, 1623, 
and matriculated pensioner July 7, 1625, graduating 
A.B. in January, 1627. He studied Latin, Greek, He- 
drew, French, and Dutch, and took orders in the Church 
of England. He soon, however, became an extreme 
Puritan, with tendencies towards the views of the 
Baptists, who were rapidly rising in England at that 
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time. To avoid the persecution then rife in his own 
country, he emigrated to New England, arriving at 
Boston Feb. 5, 1631, accompanied by his wife, Mary. 
He refused to join the congregation at Boston, because 
the people would not make public declaration of their 
repentance for having been in communion with the 
Church of England. He therefore went to Salem, to 
become the assistant to pastor Skelton; but the gen- 
eral court remonstrated against his settlement there, on 
account of his attitude towards the Boston congrega- 
tion ; and, further, that he “had declared his opinion 
that the magistrate might not punish ” Sabbath-break- 
ing and other religious offences, as belonging to the 
first table of the law. His ministry at Salem was 
brief. Before the close of the summer, persecution drove 
him to Plymouth, where for two years he was assistant 
to the pastor, Ralph Smith. At the close of this pe- 
riod he was invited to return to Salem as assistant to 
Skelton, and, after the latter’s death, became pastor. In 
a short time he had very generally indoctrinated the 
people with his peculiar views. In the autumn of 
1635 the general court banished him from the colony, 
with orders to depart within six weeks, because he 
had called in question the authority of magistrates in 
respect to two things—one relating to the right of the 
king to appropriate and grant the lands of the Indians 
without purchase, and the other to the right of the 
civil power to impose faith and worship. On the first 
of these questions he had written a paper in which 
he defended the right of the natives to the soil; but 
on the interference of the court he put in an expla- 
nation, and consented to the burning of the MS. when 
they were somewhat more leniently disposed towards 
him. But on the other question he reiterated and am- 
plified his views; and when oppressed by his opponents, 
frankly declared his opinion that the magistrate ought 
not to interfere “even to stop a church from apostasy 
and heresy,” and that the office of civil magistrate “ ex- 
tends only to the bodies and goods and outward estates 
of man.” He was the first to assert fully the doctrine of 
entire liberty of conscience, the right of every person to 
worship in what manner he pleased, or to refrain from 
public worship altogether without interference on the 
part of the civil magistrate. In reply to the charges 
against him, and in defence of his views, he published 
a pamphlet entitled Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and 
Answered (printed in 1644). Winter being at hand, 
the period for his departure was extended until spring; 
but he persisted in preaching, and the people flocked to 
hear him. It became generally understood that many 
had decided to go with him to found a new colony not 
far distant, and the court decided to send him at once 
to England, regarding him as a dangerous person in 
the colony. A small vessel was despatched to Salem 
to convey him away; but he was forewarned, and fled 
before its arrival. Leaving family and friends in mid- 
winter, he was “ for fourteen weeks sorely tossed in a 
bitter season, not knowing what bread or bed did mean.” 
But he had learned the Indian language while at Plym- 
outh, and was kindly received and sheltered by the sav- 
ages. He selected a site for his new colony on the 
shores of the Narraganset ; and, after purchasing lands 
on the eastern shore of the Seekonk River, and plant- 
ing his corn, he learned that he was within the limits 
of the Plymouth colony. He therefore set out, with five 
companions, to make new explorations, ‘They proceed- 
ed in a canoe to the spot which Williams fixed upon as 
his home. He said that he had “made covenant of 
peaceable neighborhood with all the sachems and na- 
tions round about;” “and having, of a sense of God’s 
merciful providence ” to them in their distress, called the 
place Providence, he “desired it might be for a shelter’ 
for persons distressed for conscience.” Here he was 
joined by others who sympathized with his opinions, 
and even people from England flocked thither in con- 
siderable numbers. Roger Williams was the founder, 
the lawgiver, and the minister of the infant colony, but 
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he did not aim to be its ruler. His purpose was to found 
a commonwealth in the form of a pure democracy, where 
_ the will of the majority should govern, but only in civil 
affairs, leaving matters of conscience to be settled be- 
tween the individual and his God. The original con- 
stitution, which all were required to sign, was in these 
words: “We whose names are hereunder, desirous to in- 
habit the town of Providence, do promise to subject our- 
selves, in active or passive obedience, to all such orders 
or agreements as shall be made for the public good of the 
body, in an orderly way, by the major consent of the 
present inhabitants, masters of families, incorporated to- 
gether in a town of fellowship, and others whom they 
shall admit into the same, only in civil things.” With 
this fuundation for a civil government, Williams went on 
to organize the Church in accordance with his own 
views. Having adopted the belief in baptism of adults by 
immersion only, he was baptized by Ezekiel Holliman, 
a layman, in March, 1639; and then he baptized Holli- 
man and about ten others. He soon entertained doubts 
as to the validity of the proceeding, and early with- 
drew from the Church thus organized. The colony 
remained for some years a pure democracy, transacting 
its business in town-meetings; but the time was com- 
ing for a more systematic organization. Accordingly, 
in 1643, Williams was sent to England to procure a 
charter. He was treated with marked respect by the 
Parliament, and a charter incorporating the settlers on 
Narraganset Bay, with “full power and authority to 
govern themselves,” was granted. Williams returned 
the following year, and was received in triumph by the 
inhabitants of Rhode Island. On his voyage to Eng- 
land he had prepared a Key to the Languages of A mer- 
icu, including also observations on the manners, habits, 
laws, and religion of the Indian tribes. This work he 
published in London; and about the same time The 
Bloudy Tenent of Persecution for Cause of Conscience 
Discussed in a Conference between Truth and Peace 
(Lond. 1644; new ed. Providence, 1867). On his re- 
turn to Rhode Island, he refused the office of president 
of the colony; but when the rights granted by the 
charter were about to be infringed, he was sent to Eng- 
land again in 1651 to secure a confirmation of the rights 
of the colony, and was entirely successful. While in 
England the second time he published The Bloudy 
‘Tenent yet More Bloudy, by Cotton's Endeavor to Wash 
it White in the Blood of the Lambe, etc. (1652) :—The 
Hireling Ministry None of Christs; or, A Discourse 
Touching the Propagating the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
etc. (eod.):—and Experiments of Spiritual Life and 
Health and their Preservatives (eod.). He also en- 
gaged in teaching languages by the conversational 
method, and thus became acquainted with John Mil- 
ton, Oliver Cromwell, Sir Henry Vane, and other per- 
sons of eminence. In 1654 he returned to Rhode Island, 
and was elected president of the colony, which post he 
held two years and a half. He refused to persecute the 
Quakers, but met some of their ablest preachers in pub- 
lic debate; and in 1672 published a work in opposition 
to the sect entitled George Fox Digged out of his Bur- 
rows, or an Offer of Disputation on Fourteen Proposalls, 
made this Last Summer, 1672 (so called), unto G. Foz, 
then Present in Rhode Islund in New England, etc. 
Bv his constant friendship with the Indians he was 
of great: service to the other colonies; but they refused 
to remove their ban, or to admit Rhode Island into 
their league. He died in 1683, and was buried in his 
family burying-ground, near the spot where he landed. 
Memoirs of the life of Roger Williams have been writ- 
ten by James D. Knowles ( Boston, 1833), William 
Grammell (ibid. 1846), and Romeo Elton (Lond. 
1852). His works have been reprinted by the Narra- 
gansett Club in 6 vols. folio (Providence, 1866-75). 
Among the works not already named is Letters from 
Roger Williams to John Winthrop, and John Winthrop, 
Jr., Governor of Connecticut (Boston, 1863). A tract 
by Roger Williams, recently discovered, is in the John 
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Carter Brown Library at Providence. See also Dex- 
ter, As to Roger Williams and his Banishment from the 
Massachusetts Plantation, with a Few Further Words 
concerning the Baptists, Quakers, and Religious Liberty 
(ibid. 1876); and Arnold, History of Rhode Island 
(vol. i, 1860). 

Williams, Rowland, D.D., an English clergy- 
man, was born at Halkin, Flintshire, Wales, Aug. 16, 
1817. He was educated at Eton and at King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 1841; was chosen 
fellow, and in 1842 elected tutor of his college; took or- 
ders, and became identified with the reform movement 
at Cambridge and with the Broad Church movement, 
which was headed by Arnold and Maurice; became 
Vice-principal and professor of Hebrew in the Welsh 
Theological College of St. David’s at Lampeter, and 
chaplain to the bishop of Llandaff, in 1850; was ap- 


| pointed select preacher to the University of Cambridge 


in 1854; became vicar of Broad Chalk, Wiltshire, in 
1859; was one of the authors of the famous volume of 
Essays and Reviews (1860), for which act he was prose- 
cuted in the Court of Arches, and condemned in Decem- 
ber, 1862, but obtained a reversal of the judgment in 
February, 1864; resigned his professorship in 1862, and 
thereafter resided at his vicarage in Broad Chalk, near 
Salisbury, where he died Jan. 18, 1870. His principal 
published works are, Lays from the Cimbric Lyre: —Ac- 
count of St. David’s College, Lampeter :—Rattonul God- 
liness (1855) :—Christianity and Hindiism (1856) :— 
Christian Freedom in the Council of Jerusalem (1857) : 
—The Hebrew Prophets Translated A fresh (1868-71, 2 
vols, ):—Broad Chalk Sermon-Essays on Nature, Me- 
diatton, Atonement, and Absolution (1867) :—Owen Glen- 
dower,a Drumatic Biography, and Other Poems (1870): 
—and Psalms and Litanies (1872), edited by his widow, 
who also published his Life and Letters (1874). 


Williams, Solomon, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, son of the Rev. William Williams, of Hatfield, 
Mass., was born June 4, 1700. He graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1719, and was ordained pastor of the 
Church in Lebanon, Conn., Dec. 5, 1722. In 1746 he 
became involved in a controversy on the nature of justi- 
fying faith with the Rev. Andrew Croswell, and in 1751 
in another with his cousin, the elder Jonathan Ed- 
wards, concerning the Christian sacraments. In the 
extensive revival of 1740 he showed himself a decided 
friend to Whitefield, whom he repeatedly welcomed to 
his pulpit. He died Feb. 29,1776. He published, Sub- 
stance of Two Discourses on the Occasion of the Death 
by Drowning of Mr. John Woodward and of the De- 
liverance of Mr. Samuel Gray (1741):—A Vindication 
of the Gospel Doctrine of Justification by Faith (1746), 
being an answer to the Rev. Andrew Croswell’s book, “ On 
Justifying Faith:” —The True State of the Question 
concerning the Qualifications Necessary to Lawful Com 
munion in the Christian Sacraments (1751), being an ar- 
swer to the Rev. Jonathan Edwards’s “ Humble Inquiry,” 
efc.:—and several occasional Sermons. See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 321. 


Williams, Stephen (1), D.D., a Congregational 
minister, son of the Rev. John Williams of Deertield, 
Mass., was born May 14, 1693. When in his eleventh 
vear, he was taken captive by the Indians, with all his 
father’s family except one brother, and subjected to 
great suffering on the journey to Canada. Having 
been separated from the rest of the family, he did nat 
meet any of them again for fourteen months. He was 
released at Quebec through the intercession of friends 
in New England, and arrived in Boston, Mass., Nov. 21, 
1705, nearly twenty-one months from the beginning of 
his captivity. In 1713 he graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege, and then taught school at Hadley for one vear. 
After preaching at Longmeadow for about two years, 
he was ordained there Oct. 17, 1716. During three 
campaigns he served as chaplain in the army: at Cape 
Breton, in 1745, under Sir William Pepperell; went to 
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Lake George, in 1755, under Sir William Johnson; and 
in the year following was under General Winslow. He 
was an important agent in establishing the mission in 
1734 among the Housatonic Indians in Stockbridge. 
He died June 10, 1782. His only publication was A 
Sermon at the Ordination of John Keep (1772). See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 284. 

Williams, Stephen (2), a Congregational minis- 
ter, son of the preceding, and father of the Rev. Stephen 
Williams of Fitzwilliam, N. H., was born at Longmead- 
ow, Mass., Jan. 26,1722. He graduated at Yale College 
in 1741, studied theology with his father, was ordained 
first pastor of Woodstock (West) in 1747, and continued 
in charge until his death, April 20, 1795. He was a 
good classical scholar, a practical preacher, and much 
esteemed by his people. See Cong. Quar. 1861, p. 855; 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, i, 287. 


Williams, Thomas, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in the city of Durham, England, July 
6, 1811. He was converted in 1835, graduated at Hox- 
ton in 1840, joined the British Wesleyan Conference, 
and was appointed to Glasgow. Three years later he 
removed to Edinburgh, where he formed a close friend- 
ship with the famous Dr. Chalmers, and from thence he 
removed to the Stockport North Circuit, where he pub- 
lished his Defence of the British Wesleyan Conference 
against the Fily-sheets Vindicated. In 1849 he was ap- 
pointed to the Leeds First Circuit, where he published 
his Address to the Methodist societies. In 1852 he was 
appointed to City Road, London (First Circuit); and in 
1854 emigrated to America, joined the Rock River Con- 
ference, and was stationed at Indiana Street Church, 
Chicago, where he continued three years. Mr. Will- 
iams was transferred in 1858 to the Missouri Confer- 
ence, and was appointed pastor of Ebenezer Church, St. 
Louis. On the death of the president of the University 
of Missouri, at Jefferson City, Mr. Williams was elected 
to fill the vacancy. Failing health in 1861 caused him 
to travel East for its restoration. He stopped at Sara- 
toga, and there died the same year. See Minutes of 
Annual Conferences, 1862, p. 5. 


Williams, William, called the“ Watts of Wales,” 
was born in 1717, in the parish of Lianfair-ar-y-Bryn, 
Carmarthenshire, Wales. His conversion he traced to 
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liance and trust, and a lofty experimental faith. It im- 
mediately became popular among all denominations of 
Christians, holding a place in the affections of the Church 
with Robinson’s “Come, thou Fount of every blessing.” 
The fourth verse is usually omitted : 
“Musing on my habitation, 

Musing on my heavenly home, 

Fills my heart with ho M longing— 
Come, Lord Jesus, quickly come. 


vanity is all I see, 
Lord, I long to be with thee.” 


See Butterworth, Story of the Hymns, p. 30-34. (J.C. S.) 


Williamson, Isaac Dowd, D.D., a Universal- 
ist clergyman, was born at Pomfret, Vt., April 4, 1807. 
He had no better early educational advantages than a 
district school, and learned the clothier’s trade; but force 
of character and thirst for knowledge made amends for 
lack of external aid, and in 1827 we find him preaching 
in Springfield. Subsequently he labored as supply in 
Langdon, N. H.; as pastor, in 1828, at Jeffrey; in 1829 
at Albany, N. Y., where he lived seven years, and pub- 
lished his first book, An Argument for Christianity; re- 
moved to Poughkeepsie in 1837; to Baltimore in 1839; 
to New York city in 1841; to Mobile, Ala., three years 
later; to Memphis, Tenn., two years later; to Lowell, 
Mass., in 1850; to Louisville, Ky., in 1851; to Cincin- 
nati, O., in 1853; and in 1856 to Philadelphia, where he 
spent three years. He died in Cincinnati, Nov. 26, 
1876. Dr. Williamson was largely engaged during 
his ministerial career as editor and publisher of the 
Gospel Anchor, in Troy, N. Y., in 1830; the Religious 
Inquirer, in Hartford, Conn.; the Herald and Era, in 
Louisville, Ky., in 1852; and for ten years was connect- 
ed with the Star in the West as joint proprietor and 
editor. Besides the above-named Argument for Chris- 
tiantty, he published An Exposition and Defence of 
Universalism (1840, 18mo) :—An Examination of the 
Doctrine of Endless Punishment (1847, 18mo) :—Sermons 
for the Times and People (1849, 18mo ) :— The Phi- 
losophy of Universalism, or Reasons for our Faith 
( 1866, 12mo ): — besides other valuable works. He 
was essentially a pioneer, emphatically a self-made 
man, a man of strong convictions and robust intellect, 
and a prominent member of the Odd-fellows’ Society. 
He was logical, sincere, lucid, ingenious, and magnetic. 


the preaching of Howel Harris. He left the Establish- ! See Universalist Register, 1878, p. 82. 


ed Church at the age of thirty-two, and connected him- 
self with the Methodists, among whom he was recog- 
nised as one of their most popular preachers. Gifted 
with poetical talents of a high order, like Charles Wes- 
ley, he consecrated his genius to the cause of his Mas- 
ter. He published the following works: A Ueluia (Bris- 
tol, 1745-47, 6 pts.) :—The Sea of Glass :— Visible Fare- 
well: —Welcome to Invisible Things :—and An Elegy on 
Whitefield, dedicated to the countess of Huntingdon. 
His death occurred in 1791. Mr. Williams was the 
author of the hymn “O’er the gloomy hills of dark- 
ness,” etc. His best-known hymn—one that is found 
in so many collections of hymns—is that commencing 
with the words “Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 
The history of this hymn is thus given: Lady Hunt- 
ingdon having read one of Williams’s books with much 
spiritual satisfaction, persuaded him to prepare a col- 
lection of hymns, to be called the Gloria in Excelsis, 
for especial use in Mr. Whitefield’s Orphans’ House in 
America. In this collection appeared the original stan- 
zas of “Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” In 1774, 


two years after its publication in the Gloria in Excelsis, | 
it was republished in England in Mr. Whitefield’s col- 


lections of hymns. Its rendering from the Welsh into 
English is attributed to W. Evans, who gives a trans- 








lation similar to that found in the present collections ' 


of hymns, 
Methodists, embodying, as it did, a metrical prayer for 
God’s overcoming strength and victorious deliverance 
in life’s hours of discipline and trial, expressed in truly 
majestic language, in harmony with a firm religious re- 


The hymn was taken up by the Calvinist | 


Willibald, Sr., and first bishop of Eichstidt, was 
a steadfast supporter of Boniface in the work of Chris- 
tianizing the Germans, He was born about A.D. 700, 
in England, of noble Saxon parents; and in his third 
year, during a severe sickness, was dedicated to the ser- 
vice of the Church. In his fifth year abbot Egbald, of 
Waltheim, undertook his education. In 720 he under- 
took a pilgrimage to Rome, in company with his father 
and brother (Wunnebald). From Rome he went, accom- 
panied by two friends, on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
which extended over seven years, and exposed him to 
many dangers and adventurous experiences. On his 
return he spent ten vears in monastic retirement at 
Monte Cassino (729-739). He then accompanied a 
Spanish priest to Rome, and there, as it would seem, 
made the acquaintance of Boniface, whose kinsman he 
was. In 740 he came to Germany, and entered on his 
apostolic work at Eichstddt. In the same year he was 
consecrated to the priesthood, and in the following year 
(Oct. 21 or 22) to the bishopric. In 742 he was present, 
as bishop of Eichstädt, at a council held by Carloman, 
duke of the Eastern Franks. 

But little is known as respects the details of Willi- 
bald’s activity, Descriptions of his career speak in gen- 
eral terms of the eradication of heathenism, the subdu- 
ing of the soil, the maintenance of worship at stated 
times, the regular preaching of the Gospel, and the mul- 
tiplication of convents, ynder the rule of St. Benedict, in 
his diocese. His brother Wunnebald and his sister 
Walpurgis came to his assistance, as did other mission-. 
aries, and he was thus able to multiply his labors and 
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-extend their area. In 765 he attended a synod at At- 
tigny, held by Pepin. He attained to a great age, and 
-outlived most of the pupils and companions of Boniface. 
Reports of the 11th century fix the date of his death on 
July 7,781; but a donation to Fulda, from his hand, is 
dated 786; and it might accordingly be more nearly 
-correct to suppose that he died in 786 or 787. 

The principal source for Willibald’s life is the Vita 
Willibaldt, also entitled Hodeporicum, written by a nun 
of Heidenheim, who terms herself his kinswoman, and 
states that she obtained many of the facts she records 
from his own lips. This Vita was copied in Canisius, 
Lect. Antiq. III, i, 105; Bollandus, Acta SS. July, ii, 301 ; 
Mabillon, A cia SS. Ben. iii, 2,117; and in Falckenstein, 
Cod. Diplom. Nordgav. p. 445. A second Life is copied 
‘in Canisius, ut sup. p. 117; Bollandus, p. 512; and Ma- 
billon, p. 383; which, however, is merely an abridgment 
-of the first. A third Life, which, for no special] reason, 
is usually ascribed to bishop Reginald (died 989), is 
given by Canisius‘ alone. Abbot Adelbert, of Heiden- 
heim, furnished a brief biography of Willibald, in con- 
nection with a historical sketch of his monastery, in 
the 12th century; and another was drawn up by bish- 
-op Philip of Eichstidt in the 14th century, both of which 
were published in Gretser, De Divis Tutelaribus (Ingolst. 
1617). See Rettberg, Kirchengesch. Deutschl. ii, 348 sq. ; 
Wright, Biog. Brit. Literaria (Anglo-Saxon Period ), 
p 335; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v 


Willibrod (or Willibrord). See WILBRORD, St. 


Willis, Henry, one of the early Methodist preach- 
‚ers in America, was a native of Virginia. He entered 
ithe ministry in 1779, and was one of the most domi- 
nant spirits of the times, energizing, by his irrepressible 
-ardor, the work of the Church throughout two thirds of 
its territory. He labored mightily for the West, as if 
-conscious of its prospective importance in the State and 
the Church. He filled the following stations: Roanoke, 
1779; Mecklenburg, 1780; Talbot, 1781; Dorchester, 
1782; New Hope, 1783; Holston, 1784. In 1785 he was 
iin charge as presiding elder of a district, comprehending 
most of North Carolina; 1786, Charleston, S. C.; 1787, 
New York city; 1788, presiding elder of New York Dis- 
‘trict; 1789, of a district which extended from Philadel- 
phia to Redstone and Pittsburgh; 1790, located; 1791- 
‘95, supernumerary in Philadelphia; 1796, he reappears 
in Baltimore with John Haggerty, Nelson Reed, and 
-other worthies. Here he seems to have remained till 
1800, when he became a supernumerary, doing what ser- 
‘vice he could—mostly on the Frederick Circuit, near his 
home—till his death, in 1808, near Strawbridge’s old 
-church on Pipe Creek. Mr. Willis was naturally of a 
strong mind, and this he had diligently improved. Quin, 
who knew him in the Redstone country, describes him 
as about “six feet in stature, slender, a good English 
-scholar, well read, an eloquent man, migbty in the Script- 
ures, and a most profound and powerful reasoner. He 
ibecame feeble in the prime of life, retired from the itin- 
-erant field, married, and settled on a farm near Freder- 
ick County,Md. The Baltimore Conference sat in his 
parlor in April, 1801.” He was the most endeared to 
_Asbury of all the itinerants of that day. See Minutes 
of Conferences, 1808, p. 157; Stevens, Hist. of the M. 
E. Church, ii, 51-53, 134, 298, 347; iii, 17, 287; iv, 240; 
Bangs, Hist. of the M. E. Church, i, 225; ii, 254. (J. L.S.) 

Willis, Michael, D.D., LL.D., a minister of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Free Church, was born in Scotland 
in 1798. He was ordained and installed pastor of Ren- 
field Presbyterian Free Church, Glasgow, and labored 
‘with great success and usefulness for twenty-five years. 
In 1847 he received a call from Canada West to the 
‘presidency and professorship of theology in Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto. He was well known to English Presby- 
terians, and took a great interest in everything pertain- 
‘Ing to the welfare of the Church. In some respects he 
‘was peculiar, was regarded as very eccentric, and was 
moted for his pungent remarks on the preachers to 
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whom he chanced to listen. Though pointed, his criti- 
cisms were not bitter or intended to wound. Fifty-seven 
years of his life were spent in preaching and teaching. 
He died at Aberlour, Scotland, in September, 1879. Dr. 
Willis published a Funeral Sermon, on his father :—A 
Discourse on Popery (1829) :—A Defence of Church Es- 
tablishments (1833) :—A Biography of Two Brothers :— 
besides several Pamphlets. See Morgan, Celebrated Ca- 
nadians (Quebec, 1862, 8vo), p. 465. (W. P. S.) 


Willis, Richard, D.D., an English bishop, was 
born in 1663. He became prebendary of Westminster 
in 1695; prebendary and dean of Lincoln in 1701; bish- 
op of Gloucester Jan. 16, 1714; bishop of Salisbury in 
1721; bishop of Winchester in 1723; and died in 1734, 
He was the author of, The Occasional Paper, in Eight 
Parts (1697) :—Speech in the House of Lords on the Bill 
against Francis (late), Bishop of Rochester (1723) :— 
and a number of single Sermons. 

Willis, Robert, F.R.S., F.G.S., an English clergy- 
man and scientist, was born in London in 1800. He 
graduated at Caius College, Cambridge, in 1826, and 
gained a fellowship, which he subsequently vacated ; 
took orders in the Church of England; was early dis- 
tinguished for his researches in physical science, partic- 
ularly acoustics and the physics of oral language, the 
philosophy of mechanism and machinery, and the math- 
ematical and mechanical philosophy of ancient archi- 
tecture; became a fellow of the Royal Society April 22, 
1830; was appointed Jacksonian professor of natural 
and experimental philosophy at Cambridge in 1837; 
made a tour of France, Germany, and Italy for the study 
of architecture in 1882-33; and became a profound ar- 
chitectural historian. He was a member of many sci- 
entific associations, before which he delivered many 
addresses; invented several philosophical instruments ; 
and died at Cambridge, Feb. 28, 1875. As a lecturer in 
his own department he was unrivalled. He was the 
author of numerous works on scientific subjects, among 
which may be mentioned, Remarks on the Architecture 
of the Middle Ages, Especially of Italy (1835) :— Report 
of a Survey of the Dilapiduted Portions of Hereford 
Cathedral in the Year 1841 :— Principles of Mechunism 
for Students (1841) :—Architectural History of Canter- 
bury Cathedral (1845) :—Architectural History of Win- 
chester Cathedral (eod.) :—A rehitectural History of York 
Cathedral (1846) :—A rchitectural History of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem (1849) :—and A rchi- 
tectural History of Glastonbury A bbey (1866). 

Willis, Thomas, D.D., an English clergyman of 
the 17th century. He was educated at St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge; became minister of Kingston-upon- 
Thames, in Surrey, about 1667; and died in 1692. He 
published, The Key to Knowledge :—and several single 
Sermons (1659-76). 

Williston, Sern, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Suffield, Conn., April 4, 1770. He studied 
at Dartmouth College, where he graduated in 1791. 
Having applied himself to the study of theology, he 
was licensed to preach Oct.7, 1794, and was afterwards 
employed for some months in supplying, temporarily, 
several churches in Connecticut. After several years 
spent as a missionary in Vermont and New York, he 
was finally, in 1803, installed pastor of the Church of 
Lisle, N. Y., which he had, however, supplied for the 
preceding three or four years. Having in July, 1810, 
become pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Durham, 
he remained there eighteen years, when he received a 


-dismission, at his own request, Dec. 22, 1828; and dur- 


ing the rest of his life he preached at various places, 
chiefly in New York state. After a life remarka- 
ble for earnestness and activity, he died at Guilford 
Centre, Chenango Co., N. Y.. March 2, 1851. Dr. Wil- 
liston published the following volumes: An Address 
to Parents (1799) :—Sermons on Doctrinal and Experi- 
mental Religion (1813) :—A Vindication of Some of the 
Most Essential Doctrines of the Reformation (1817) :— 
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Sermons on the Mystery of the Incurnation, ete. 
(1823) :— Sermons Adapted to Revivals (1828) :— 
Harmony of Divine Truth (1836) :— Discourses on 
the Temptations of Christ (1837) :—Christ’s King- 
dom Not of this World (1843), three discourses :— 
Lectures on the Moral Imperfection of Christians 
(1846 ):— Millennial Discourses (1848 ):—and a 
number of Pamphlets. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer, Pulpit, iv, 141. 


Willow is the rendering, in the A. V., of the 
two following Heb. words: 

1. 393, éreb (only in the plur. D09393, Sept. tréa, 
a@yvoc), is apparently a generic term for the willow, 
like the Arabic gharab. Willows are mentioned in 
Lev. xxiii, 40, among the trees-whose branches were 
to be used in the construction of booths at the Feast 
of Tabernacles; in Job xl, 22, as a tree which gave 
shade to Behemoth (“the hippopotamus”); in Isa. 
xliv, 4, where it is said that Israel’s offspring should 
spring up “as willows by the watercourses;” in the 
Psalm (cxxxvil, 2) which so beautifully represents 
Israel’s sorrow during the time of the Captivity in 
Babylon—“ We hanged our harps upon the willows 
in the midst thereof.” With respect to the tree 
upon which the captive Israelites hung their harps, 
there can be no doubt that the weeping willow 
(Salix Babylonica) is intended. This tree grows 
abundantly on the banks of the Euphrates, in other 
parts of Asia as in Palestine (Strand, Flora Palest. 
No. 556), and also in North Africa. Bochart has 
endeavored to show (Phaleg, I, viii) that the same 
country is spoken of, in Isa. xv, 7, as “the Valley of 
Willows.” This, however, is very doubtful. Sprengel 
(Hist. Ret Herb, i, 18, 270) seems to restrict the éreb to 
the Salix Babylonica ; but there can scarcely be a doubt 
that the term is generic, and includes other species of 
the large family of Salices, which is probably well repre- 
sented in Palestine and other Bible lands, such as the Sa- 
diz alba, S. viminalis (osier), S. Agyptiaca, which latter 
plant, however, Sprengel identifies with the safsâf of 
Abul'fadli, cited by Celsius (Hierod, ii, 108); but this 
latter word is probably the same as— 

2. DYDY, tsaphtsaphah, which occurs only in Ezek. 
xvii, 5, “ He took also of the seed of the land, and plant- 
ed it in a fruitful field; he placed it by great waters, and 
set it as a willow-tree.” Celsius, however, thinks that the 
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Weeping Willow (Salix Babylonica), 


word means locus planus, planities, although he at the 
same time gives all the evidence fur the willow. First, 
the rabbins consider it to mean a tree, “et quidem 
salix ;” R. Ben Melech says it is “species salicis, Arabi- 
bus ¢tziphtzaph dicta;” while “Avicenna hoc tit. dicit 
tztphizuph esse chilaf.” ‘Travellers also give us sim- 
ilar information. Thus Paul Lucas: “Les Arabes le 
nomment sofsaf, qui signifie en Arabe saule.” Rau- 
wolf (Travels, i, 9), speaking of the plants he found 
near Aleppo, remarks, “ There is also a peculiar sort of 
willow -trees called safsá/, etc.; the stems and twigs 
are long, thin, weak, and of a pale-yellow color; on 
their twigs here and there are shouts of a span long, 
like unto the Cypriotish wild fig-trees, which put forth 
in the spring tender and woolly flowers like unto the 
blossoms of the poplar-tree, only they are of a more dry- 
ing quality, of a pale color, and a fragrant smell. The 
inhabitants pull of these great quantities, and distil a 
very precious and sweet water out of them.” This 
practice is still continued in Eastern countries as far 
as Northern India, and was, and probably still is, well 
known in Egypt. Hasselquist (Trav. p. 499), under 
the name of calaf, apparently speaks of the same tree; 
and Forskal (Descript. Plant. p. lxxvi) identifies it with 
the Salix Ægyptiaca, while he considers the safsaf to 
be the S. Babylonica. . 

Various uses were no doubt made of willows by the 
ancient Hebrews, although there does not appear to be 
any definite allusion to them. The Egyptians used 
“flat baskets of wickerwork, similar to those made in 
Cairo at the present day” (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. i, 
43). Herodotus (i. 194) speaks of boats at Babylon 
whose framework was of willow; such coracle-shaped 
boats are represented in the Nineveh sculptures (see 
Rawlinson, Herod. i, 268). 

Of Biblical willows by far the most interesting is the 
weeping willow, or Willow of Babylon (S. Babylontca). 
With its long lanceolate, finely serrated, and pointed 
leaves, with its smooth, slender, purplish, drooping 
branches, it has in all modern times been the symbol 
of sorrow. Before the Babylonian Captivity the wil- 
low was always associated with feelings of joyful pros- 
perity. “It is remarkable,” as Mr. Johns (Forest Trees 
of Britain, ii, 240) truly says, “for having been in dif- 
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Branch of the Weeping Willow. 


ferent ages emblematical of two directly opposite feel- 
ings—at one time being associated with the palm, at 
another with the cypress.” After the Captivity, how- 
ever, this tree became the emblem of sorrow, and is fre- 
quently thus alluded to in the poetry of our own coun- 
try; and “there can be no doubt,” as Mr. Johns contin- 
ues, “that the dedication of the tree to sorrow is to be 
traced to the pathetic passage in the Psalms.” “The 
children of Israel,” says lady Callcott (Scripture Her- 
bal, p. 533), “still present willows annually in their syn- 
agogues, bound up with palm and myrtle, and accom- 
panied with a citron.” 


Wills. The subject of testamentary disposition is, 
of course, intimately connected with that of inheritance, 
and little need be added here to what will be found 
there. See Herr. Under a system of close inherit- 
ance like that of the Jews, the scope for bequest in re- 
spect of land was limited by the right of redemption 
and general re-entry in the Jubilee vear. See JUBILEE; 
Vow. But the law does not forbid bequests by will 
of such limited interest in land as was consistent with 
those rights. The case of houses in walled towns was 
different, and there can be no doubt that they must, in 
fact, have frequently been bequeathed by will (Lev. 
xxv, 30). Two instances are recorded in the Old Test., 
under the law, of testamentary disposition—1l. Effected 
in the case of Ahithophel (2 Sam. xvii, 23); 2. Recom- 
mended in the case of Hezekiah (2 Kings xx, 1; Isa. 
xxxviii, 1); and it may be remarked in both that the 
word “set in order” (M°¥; Sept. évré\Xopar; Vulg. dis- 
pono. MNAY in Rabbinic is a will. See Gesen. T'he- 
saur. p. 1155), marg. “ give charge concerning,” agrees 
with the Arabic word “command,” which also means 
“ make a will” (Michaelis, Laws of Moses, art.80). Va- 
rious directions concerning wills will be found in the 
Mishna, which imply disposition of land (Baba Bathr. 
viii, 6,7). See TESTAMENT. 

Willson, James McLeod, D.D., an eminent 
Presbyterian divine, and son of the distinguished di- 
vine Rev. James R. Willson, D.D., was born at the 
Forks of Yough, near Elizabeth, Allegheny Co., Pa., 
Nov. 17, 1809. From childhood he was apt in the ac- 
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| quisition of learning, and diligent in his studies. His 





preparatory education was prosecuted under his father’s 
instruction. “So thorough had been his previous train- 
ing, and so advanced his scholarship, that on entering 
college he took high rank at once in the senior class.” 

He graduated at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., in 
1829; then spent some years in teaching, first in an 
academy at Belair, Md., then at the village of Scho- 
dack, N. Y., and lastly as principal of the High-school 
in Troy, N. Y.; studied theology until 1834, when he 
was licensed to preach by the then Southern Presby tery; 


| and ordained and installed pastor of a church in Phila- 


delphia, Pa., Nov. 27, 1834, where he labored with great 
success until 1862. In 1859 he was appointed by the 
Synod to a professorship in the Theological Seminary, 
Allegheny City, Pa., a position for which he was emi- 
nently qualified, and which he filled with great industry 
and zeal for three successive sessions, while still retaining 
his pastoral relation to his congregation. In 1862, his 
pastoral relation was disaolved, and he removed to Alle- 
gheny, where he continued to perform the duties of his 
professorship, until the day of his death, Aug. 31, 1866. 
Coincident with his pastoral and professional duties, he 
performed an amount of other work equal to the whole 
power of a man of ordinary gifts. For more than seven- 
teen years he was sole editor of the Covenanter, an ably 
conducted and efficient monthly, and co-editor with Dr. 
Thomas Sproull for four years more after its union with 
the Reformed Presbyterian. He was also the author of 
several treatises, viz., The Deacon (1840) :—Bible Mag- 
istracy: — Civil Government: —also a little treatise on 
Psalmody. Dr. Willson was a diligent, kind, and faith- 
ful pastor; a plain, logical, and eminently instructive 
preacher; a successful editor and author; a distinguish- 
ed theological professor. His controversial powers were 
of a high order; his knowledge of history was both ex- 
tensive and accurate. In the Theological Seminary he 
was in his element. He was an “Israelite indeed, iu 
whom was no guile.” His whole life gave evidence 
of this, See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1867, p. 
387. 

Willson, James Renwick, D.D., one of the 
most learned, able, and eloquent divines of the Reform- 
ed Presbyterian Church in his day, was born near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., April 9, 1780. He early gave indications of 
great mental ability, and, when only twelve vears of age,. 
was well known as an eager student of theology. He 
graduated at Jefferson College, Pa., with first honors, in 
1806; was licensed to preach in 1807; and was principal 
of Bedford, Pa., 1806-15, and of a classical school in Phila- 
delphia for two and a half years. His labors as a teacher 
were highly successful, some of the most prominent gen- 
tlemen of the country having been trained by him. Ia 
1817 he became pastor of the congregations of Newburgh 
and Coldenbam, N.Y. At that time Newburgh was noto- 
rious for its infidelity ; but his advent was a new æra in 
the village. The town collected to hear him; it was 
gradually reformed, and the oldest inhabitants still as- 
cribe very much to his sermons. In 1823 the congre- 
gation of Coldenham asked and received all his services 
until 1830, when he removed to Albany, as pastor of a 
church there. As early as 1820 he began educating 
young men for the ministry; in 1822 he began to edit 
the Evangelical Witness, a monthly magazine, the first 
ever published by a Covenanter as a distinctive denom- 
inational magazine: it was discontinued in 1826. He 
afterwards commenced and continued for two years The 
Christian Statesman, a small paper, 8vo, of eight pages. 
In 1831, about the time when the abolition movement 
began, and also a movement within the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church respecting certain national privileges, 
he took a leading part in all this conflict, and from its 
earlier appearance had begun the publication of The 
Albany Quarterly. From 1840 until 1845 he was senior 
professor in the Reformed Presbyterian Seminary, Al- 
legheny, Pa.; from 1845, when the Seminary was re- 
moved to Cincinnati, O., he was sole professor until 
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1851, when, owing to ill-health, he retired with the title 
of emeritus professor. He died Sept. 29, 1858. Dr. 
Willson, in intellectual reach, and comprehension and 
acuteness, ranked among the first of men. He had a 
wide-spread reputation as an eloquent preacher. There 
were moments when he was overwhelming in the maj- 
esty of his descriptions and in the awful character of his 
denunciations, He was pre-eminently a man of prayer; 
faithful to his convictions; a man of unwavering integ- 
rity. He published, 4 Historical Sketch of Opinions on 
the Atonement, etc. (1817) :—A lphabetical Writing and 
Printing (1826) :—Prince Messiah's Claim to Dominion, 
etc. (Albany, 1832, 8vo) :— The Written Law (1840) :— 
also a number of occasional sermons, addresses, etc. See 
Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1866, p. 293; Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v.; Sprague, An- 
nuls of the Amer, Pulpit, ix, 40. (J. L. S.) 

Willymott, Wiuiram, LL.D., an English clergy- 
man, was born at Royston about 1675. He was ad- 
mitted a scholar at King’s College, Cambridge, in 1692; 
became usher at Eton; was tutor in King's College; 
became rector of Milton in 1785; and died in 1737. He 
published numerous school-books, and Collection of De- 
votions for the Altar, etc. (1720). See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. 8. v. 

Wilmer, WiLuram H., D.D., a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman, was born in Kent County, Md., Oct. 
29, 1782. He graduated at Washington College, Md., 
and immediately engaged in mercantile pursuits, but 
eventually abandoned them to study theology. In 1808 
he was ordained, and then appointed to Chester Parish, 
Mad. The convention of the diocese named him one 
of the standing committee in 1811. The following 
year he received a call to St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, 
Va., and, after his removal to this charge, became one 
of the standing committee of the diocese of Virginia. 
He was one of the originators in 1818 of the Education 
Societv of the District of Columbia, designed to aid 
theological students at the seminary in Fairfax County. 
Until his removal from Alexandria he was president of 
this association. When St. John’s Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was erected in 1816 he was chosen its first 
minister, but did not accept the office, though he sup- 
plied the Church until a rector was secured. Of the 
Washington Theological Repertory, a periodical begun 
in 1819, he was one of the editors until 1826. After re- 
moving to Virginia, until the close of his life, he was a 
delegate of every general convention; and was presi- 
dent of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in 1820, 
1821, 1823, and 1826. When the Theological Seminarv 
of Virginia opened its sessions in Alexandria in 1823, 
he became professor of systematic theology, ecclesi- 
astical history, and church polity. In the spring of 
1826 he was chosen assistant rector to bishop Moore, in 
the Monumental Church at Richmond, Va., but was in- 
duced by the friends of the seminary to decline the call. 
A few months after, however, he was elected president 
of William and Mary College, and rector of the Church 
at Williamsburg. Before the expiration of a year from 
the time of his entrance upon these duties he died there 
July 24, 1827. His preaching was characterized by 
great simplicity; and although his manner was not con- 
sidered oratorical, it was fervent. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, v, 515. 

Wilna, Evan, also called the Pious (790MM), was 
born in 1720 at Selz, near Brisk, in Poland. His natu- 
tal endowments were so extraordinary that when eleven 
years of age he was not only a thorough Hebraist, but 
unravelled the mysteries of the Cabala, and was master 
of astronomy, geometry, grammar, etc.; and at the age 
of thirteen (1733) was appealed to as a great authority 
and teacher. In addition to his marvellous native pow- 
ers, he possessed a real love of learning and great assi- 
duity, as well as an independent fortune, and lived till 
1797. Like Mendelssohn and Wessely, Wilna was labor- 
ing to produce a reformation in Poland with the special 
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purpose to check the mischief wrought in the Jewish 
community by the Chasidim, who at his time had be- 
come very powerful. Wilna’s writings are very numer- 
ous. Up to the year 1760 he had written the prodigious 
number of sixty volumes, of which fifty-four appeared 
between 1802 and 1854. We mention the following: 
Commentary on the Order Zeraim (Lemberg, 1797, and 
often; last ed. Stettin, 1860) :— Commentary on the Order 
Toharoth (Brünn, 1802, and often; last ed. Stettin, 1860): 
—Tezxt-critical Glosses on the Mechilta (Wilna, 1844) :— 
Critical Notes on the Babylontan Talmud (Vienna, 1807, 
and often) :—Critical Notes on the Pirke de R. Eliéser 
(Warsaw, 1854) :—Critical Notes on the Pestkta (Bres- 
lau, 1831 ):—Scholia to the Greater and Lesser Seder 
Olam (Wilna, 1845) :—Glosses on the Thirty-two Her- 
meneutical Rules of R. José (Sklow, 1803) :—The Mantle 
of Elijah, a commentary on the Pentateuch (first printed 
in the Pentateuch edition published at Dobrowna, 1804, 
and again at Halberstadt, 1859-60) :—A Commentary on 
Isa, +-xti and Habakkuk (Wilna, 1820; 2d ed. ibid. 1843, 
edited and supplemented by his grandson Jacob Moses 
of Slonim) :—A Commentary on Jonah (ibid. 1800) :—A 
Commentary on Proverbs (Sklow, 1798, and often) :—A 
Commentary on Job i-vi (Warsaw, 1854) :—A Commenta- 
ry on the Song of Songs (Prague, 1811; Warsaw, 1842) :— 
A Commentary on the Chronicles (Wilna, 1820; 2d ed. 
ibid. 1843) :—A Commentary on the Book Jezira (Grodno, 
1806) :—A Commentary on the Zohar (Wilna, 1810) :— 
A Hebrew Grammar (ibid. 1833):—A Topographical 
Description of Palestine, and a Treatise on the Solomonic 
Temple (Sklow, 1802, and often) :—A Commentary on the 
Third or Ezekiel’s Temple (Berlin, 1822). See First, 
Bibl. Jud. iti, 516-521; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. u. s. Sek- 
ten, iii, 248 sq.; Kitto, Cyclop. s. v.; Grätz, Gesch. d. 
Juden, xi, 118 8q.; Heschel, 17°58 maby ô (Wilna, 
1856); Finn, M32N3 MP (containing a history of the 
congregation of Wilna, biographies of its rabbins, etc. 
[ibid. 1860]), p. 133 sq. (B. P.) 


Wilson, Adam, D.D., a Baptist minister, was born 
at Topsham, Me., Feb. 3, 1794. He was a graduate of 
Bowdoin College in the class of 1819, and during his 
freshman year he joined the newly constituted Baptist 
Church in his native town. He studied theology with 
Rev. Dr. Stoughton, of Philadelphia, and was ordained 
in 1820. After preaching some months he was settled as 
pastor at Wiscassett, Me. His special vocation seemed 
to be rather as a stated supply of churches, and in this 
capacity he acted for a number of years. A new de- 
nominational paper having been started in Portland, 
Me., the Zion’s Advocate, he became its editor and pro- 
prietor, conducting it with marked ability, and making 
it exceedingly useful in promoting the interests of the 
Baptist denomination in his native state. The last 
years of his life were spent in Waterville, Me., of the 
college in which place he was a trustee for forty years. 
His death occurred at Waterville, Jan. 16, 1871. “A 
man of energy and industry, of decided character and 
marked wisdom and discretion, and of genial disposi- 
tion, he ever had the respect, confidence, and affection 
of the communion whose interests he espoused, and was 
eminently a good man.” See Necrology of Bowdoin 
College. (J. C. S.) 


Wilson, Bird, D.D., LL.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman, was born at Carlyle, Pa. in 1777. He 
graduated at Philadelphia College in 1792; studied law, 
and became president-judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for the seventh Circuit of Pennsylvania in 1802; 
was ordained deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in 1819; was rector of St. John’s Church, Norristown, 
Pa., from 1819 to 1821; professor of systematic divin- 
ity in the Episcopal General Theological Seminary in 
New York from 1821 to 1850, and emeritus professor 
from 1850 until his death, April 14, 1859. He published 
Memoirs of the Life of the Right Rev. William White, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State 
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of Pennsylvania, and edited Abridgment of the Law, 
by Matthew Bacon (1811-13), and the Works of the 
Hon. James Wilson, LL.D. (1803-4). See a Memorial 
(1864) by W. White Bronson. 


Wilson, Christopher, D.D., an English clergy- 
man, was born in 1714; became prebendary of London 
in 1745, of Westminster in 1748, and bishop of Bristol 
in 1783. He died in 1792. His publications consist of 
a few single sermons. 


Wilson, Daniel, D.D., a colonial bishop of the 
Church of England, was born in Spitalfields, London, 
in 1778. Destined by his parents for trade, he was ap- 
prenticed at fourteen to his uncle, a silk merchant. He 
was then a giddy boy; but in 1797 he was converted, 
and determined to abandon trade. In 1798 he entered 
St. Edward’s Hall, Oxford, where he graduated A.B. in 
1802, and A.M. in 1804. He had previously been or- 
dained in 1801, and began his ministry in that year as 
curate to Mr. Cecil in Chobham. “In 1803 he was ap- 
pointed to a tutorship at Oxford, where he remained 
for about eight years and a half, during which time he 
was first curate of Worton, and then of St. John’s Chap- 
el, London, where he remained until the year 1824. He 
then became vicar of Islington, discharging the duties 
of that office until 1832, when, on the death of Dr. Tur- 
ner, bishop of Calcutta, he was appointed his successor, 
and from that time to his death, in 1858, he was devoted 
to the arduous and indefatigable labors for the promo- 
tion of Christianity in India, which have made his name 
conspicuous in the history of missions. Bishop Wilson 
was a man of studious habits and solid learning, with 
little respect for forms or ceremonies, compared with 
inward experience; destitute of the elegant culture 
and graceful address of Heber, one of his most distin- 
guished predecessors, he was stern in purpose and ex- 
plicit in speech. His energy in the discharge of duty 
was almost without a parallel. Social in his disposi- 
tion, fond of conversation, and exercising a generous 
hospitality, he appears to have had few attachments 
and intimacies. Free from worldliness, from every trace 
of self-indulgence, from all duplicity and guile, he found 
his highest glory in the progress of the faith; and in 
his zeal, courage, firmness, and self-devotion, must be 
regarded as a model of the missionary bishop.” In the- 
ology he belonged to the evangelical party of the Church 
of England — the earnest school of Newton, Hill, and 
Cecil. He died at Calcutta, Jan. 2, 1858. A copious 
biography is furnished in Bateman’s Life of Bishop 
Wilson (Lond. 1860, 2 vols. 8vo; Boston, 1860, 8vo). 
Besides occasional sermons, charges, etc., he published 
Sermons (5th ed. ibid. 1826, 8vo) :— Evidences of Chris- 
tianity (4th ed. ibid. 1841, 2 vols. 12mo):—Dtvine Au- 
thority of the Lord’s Day (ibid. 1831, 12mo; 8d ed. 1840) : 
—Sermons Preached in India (ibid. 1838, 8vo) :— Lectures 
on Colossians (ibid. 1845, 8vo) :—Tour on the Continent 
(1825, 2 vols. 8vo). See Life, by Bateman; London 
Rev. July, 1860, p. 470; Amer. Ch. Rev. 1858, ii, 177. 


Wilson, Henry Rowan, D.D., a Presbyterian 
divine, was born near Gettysburg, Adams Co., Pa., 
Aug. 7, 1780. He pursued his preparatory course in a 
classical school in the neighborhood; graduated at 
Dickinson College in 1798; studied theology privately ; 
was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Carlisle in 
1801; and was ordained and installed pastor of the con- 
gregations at Bellefont and at Lick Run, Centre Co., 
Pa., in 1802. In 1806 he was called to the professor- 
ship of languages in Dickinson College, which position 
he held for ten years, until he became pastor of the 
Church at Silver Spring in 1816. In May, 1824, he was 
installed pastor of the Church in Shippensburg ; in 1838 
he accepted the general agency of the Board of Publica- 
tion in the Presbyterian Church; in 1842 he became 
pastor of the Church at Neshaminy, Hartsville, Bucks 
Co., Pa., where he continued till October, 1848, when, 
at his own request, the pastoral relation was dissolved. 
He died March 22, 1849. Dr. Wilson was a man of 
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strong mind; an able, energetic, and popular preacher ; 
“his record is on high.” See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, iv, 300; Nevin, Churches of the Vulley. 
(J. L. S.) 


Wilson, Hugh Nesbitt, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Elizabeth, N. J., May 7,1813. He 
early felt the power of religion and united with the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth at about fif- 
teen years of age. He graduated at the College of 
New Jersey in the class of 1830, and, after teaching 
for a short time in Trenton, N. J., entered Princeton 
Theological Seminary, where, after taking a full course 
of study, he graduated in 1834. During the years 
1833-35, he held the place of tutor in the college. As 
an instructor, he was faithful, thorough, and able. His 
manners were gentle, winning, and most agreeable, and 
he always commanded the unbounded respect as well 
as the affection of the students. He was licensed bv 
the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, April 23, 1835, and 
ordained as an evangelist by the same presbytery Oct. 
7, in the same year. His first field of labor was on 
Long Island, where he began to supply the Church at 
Southampton in September, 1835, but soon after he re- 
ceived and accepted a call to become its pastor, and was 
installed June 29, 1836. Here he had a long, useful, 
and happy pastorate of nearly sixteen years. His labors 
were largely blessed in gathering many souls into the 
Church, and he enjoyed the unbounded love of an at- 
tached people. For reasons connected with his health 
he resigned his charge April 13, 1852, and was immedi- 
ately afterwards settled at Hackettstown, N. J. There 
he was installed June 23, 1852, and labored six vears 
with great acceptance: but, having received a call to 
the Second Reformed (Dutch) Church of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., he resigned his charge at Hackettstown 
May 1, 1858, and was installed at New Brunswick 
May 27, in the same year. After laboring at the latter 
place four years, he resigned this charge in May, 1862. 
It is not often that a minister is invited back in later 
life to serve the congregation which enjoyed his firss 
ministrations. This happened to Dr. Wilson. After 
leaving New Brunswick, he was invited to supply for a 
time the Church at Southampton, which he began to 
do in August, 1863. In the next year he received a 
regular call, and was again installed as pastor on Sept. 
25, 1864. But, after three years, his health, which had 
for a long time been far from strong, hopelessly failed, 
and he resigned May 1, 1867, and in June of the same 
year he removed to Germantown, near Philadelphia. 
Here, in an extremely infirm and disabled condition, 
but patient and trustful, he continued to reside until 
his death, which occurred June 4, 1878. Dr. Wilson 
was a director in Princeton Seminary from 1851 until 
he resigned in 1858, on entering another denomination. 
He was, in the truest sense of the word, a Christian 
gentleman; was a fine classical scholar and a man of 
extensive reading. As a preacher, he was earnest, af- 
fectionate, instructive, and popular. The blessing of 
God attended his labors in every place where he was 
settled. See Corwin, Manual of the Ref. Church, s. v. 
(W. P. 8.) 


Wilson, James, D.D., a bishop of the Church of 
Ireland, was a native of Dublin, and a student of Trin- 
ity College, from which he received his degree of A.M. 
in 1809. He occupied the post of examining chaplain 
to Dr. Whately, archbishop of Dublin, and was conse- 
crated bishop of Cork in 1848. He died at Cork, Jan. 
5, 1857, aged seventy-five years. His title at the time 
of his death was bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. See 
Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1857, p. 149. 


Wilson, James Patriot, D.D., a Presbyterian 
divine, was born at Lewes, Sussex Co., Del., Feb. 21, 
1769. He graduated with high honor at the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania in August, 1788; was admitted to 
the bar in 1790; licensed to preach by the Presbytery 
of Lewes in 1804, and in the same year was ordained 
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and installed as pastor of the united congregations of 
Lewes, Cool Spring, and Indian River. In 1806 he ac- 
cepted the pastoral charge of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, where he remained until he 
resigned in 1830. He died Dec. 9, 1830. Dr. Wilson 
was a profound thinker and a learned preacher of the 
Gospel. He published, Lectures upon Some of the Par- 
ables and Historical Passages of the New Test. (1810, 
8vo):—An Easy Introduction to Hebrew (Phila. 1812, 
8vo; 1817, 8vo):—An Essay on Grammar (1817, 8vo; 
Lond. 1840, 18mo) :—Common Objections to Christianity 
(Phila. 1829, 12mo) :—The Hope of Immortality (1829, 
12mo):—A Free Conversation on the Unpardonable Sin 
(1830) :— The Primitive Government of Christian Church- 
es : — Liturgical Considerations (1833) :—also many sin- 
gle sermons and pamphlets. He edited Sermons of the 
Rev. John Ewing, D.D., with a Life (Easton, 1812, 8vo): 
—Ridgley’s Body of Divinity, with Notes (1814). See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 353; Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Analect. Mag. 
xi, 177. (J. L. S.) 

Wilson, John, D.D., a missionary of the Scotch 
Free Church to Bombay. Though not so widely known 
as Dr. Duff, he was a kindred spirit. His influence 
had become very great in India, where he spent forty- 
eight years of missionary toil, While at home a short 
time, he was made moderator of the General Assembly, 
and men rose up everywhere to do him honor. He re- 
turned to [ndia and assumed his labors, continuing in 
vigorous health until a few months before his death, 
which occurred in Bombay in 1875. See Presbyterian, 
Jan. 1,1876. (W. P.S.) 


Wilson, John Makemie, D.D., a Presbyterian 
divine, was born in Mecklenburg County, N. C., in 1769. 
He graduated with the highest honor at Hampden Sid- 
ney College in 1791; studied theology privately under 
the direction of the Rev. James Hall, D.D.; was licensed 
to preach by the Presbytery of Orange, N. C., in 1793, 
and immediately after was sent by the Commission of 
Synod on a missionary tour through the counties in the 
lower part of the state. He was ordained in 1795, and 
continued in this mission work until 1801, when he ac- 
cepted a call from the congregations of Rocky River 
and Philadelphia. In 1812 he opened a school espe- 
cially for the accommodation of the young men of his 
charge who wished to devote themselves to the minis- 
try; this school he continued for about twelve years, and 
twenty-five of his pupils became ministers of the Gospel. 
He died July 30, 1831. Dr. Wilson possessed a strong, 
penetrating, and well-cultivated mind. As a member of 
the judicatories of the Church, no man of his day was 
held in higher repute. He preached the Gospel with 
great fidelity and fervency, and with strong faith in the 
spirit of God to give it effect. He published, a Sermon 
(1804) :—Sermon (1811) :—and an Appendix to a work 
on psalmody by the Rev. Dr. Ruffner, of Virginia. See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 90; Foote, 
Sketches of North Carolinu ; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, s. v, (J. L. S.) 


Wilson, Joshua Lacy, D.D., a Presbyterian di- 
vine, was born in Bedford County, Va., Sept. 22, 1774, 
and in the fall of 1781 removed to the neighborhood 
of Danville, Ky., with his mother and stepfather, John 
Templin, father of Terah Templin. He was brought 
up to the trade of a blacksmith, and had no education 
beyond what his mother gave him till he was twenty- 
two years old. At that period he was converted. He 
soon after commenced the study of law, but abandoned 
it for theology; was licensed to preach in 1802, and in 
1804 was ordained pastor of Bardstown and Big Spring 
churches, Ky. In 1805 he sat as a member of the 
Commission of Synod in the Cumberland difficulties. 
In 1808 he became pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Cincinnati, where he remained for thirty- 
eight years, part of the time teaching a classical school. 
In the great controversy which divided the Presbyte- 
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rian Church in 1837 he bore an active and prominent 
part. He died Aug. 14, 1846. Dr. Wilson was a self- 
educated man, of unbending integrity, candor, and con- 
scientiousness, For thirty-eight years he was at the 
head of every social, moral, and intellectual enterprise 
of the day in Cincinnati, and to his personal influence 
Cincinnati College is largely indebted for its existence 
and prosperity. He published, Episcopal Methodism, or 
Dagonism kxhibited (1811), and a number of sermons. 
and theological pamphlets, See Sprague, Annals of the . 
Amer. Pulpit, iv, 308; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and A mer.. 
Authors, 8. v.: Davidson, Hist. of the Presb. Church in 
Kentucky, p. 364-366. (J. L. S.) 


Wilson, Matthew, D.D., eminent as a Presby- 
terian divine, a physician, and a teacher, was born in 
Chester County, Pa., Jan. 15, 1731. He received his. 
education in an academy in New London, Pa., studied 
theology privately, was licensed to preach in April. 
1754, ordained in October, 1755, and installed pastor of 
the congregations at Lewes and Cool Spring, Del., in. 
April, 1756. He was regularly bred to the medical. 
profession, and few physicians of his day manifested 
more medical skill and learning. He died March 30,. 
1790. Dr. Wilson was an instructive and persuasive 
preacher; learned, pious, patriotic, and benevolent in 
an eminent degree. He contributed medical papers to- 
Attken’s Amer. Mag. 1775, and Carey’s Amer. Mus. 
vol. iv, and Observations on the Winter of 1779-80 to- 
Trans, Amer. Soc. vol. iii; and left prepared for the- 
press (never published) A Therapeutic Alphabet. See- 
Thacher, Amer. Med. Biog. ii, 197; Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 178; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, s. v. (J. L.S.) 


Wilson, Robert G., D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born in Lincoln County, N. C., Dec. 30, 1768. He 
pursued his preparatory studies at an academy in Salis- 
bury, N. C.; graduated at Dickinson College in 1790; 
studied theology privately ; was licensed to preach April 
16, 1793, by the Presbytery of South Carolina; and 
was ordained and installed pastor of Upper Long Cane 
Church, in Abbeville District, May 22, 1794. He was 
offered a professorship in South Carolina College, and 
was also invited to become principal of an academy in 
Augusta, Ga. ; but he declined these offers, and accepted, 
in 1805, a call to become pastor of a small Church, then 
lately organized, in Chillicothe, O., where he remained 
nineteen years, greatly beloved by his people and signal- 
ly blessed in his labors. In 1824 he resigned his charge 
by advice of the presbytery, and accepted an invitation 
to the presidency of the Ohio University, at Athens, over 
which he continued to preside until 1839, when, on ace 
count of the increasing infirmities of age, he resigned 
the office, returned to Chillicothe, and engaged to preach 
as a stated supply for the Union Church. He died April 
17, 1851. Dr. Wilson was an instructive preacher. He 
excelled as a member of the judicatories of the Church. 
In no situation, however, in which he was placed were 
the energies of his mind brought into more vigorous and 
effective exercise than in the presidency of Ohio Uni- 
versity. When he entered upon that office, the insti- 
tution was greatly depressed; but he gave to it the 
whole power of his vigorous mind, and his success was 
indicated within a few vears by a very considerable in- 
crease of both funds and students. He published, three 
single sermons (1817, 1828, 1829):—a sermon in the 
Presb. Preacher (1833):—and an Address to the Gradu- 
ating Clauss of Ohio University (1836). See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 122; Foote, Sketches of 
North Carolina; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thors,s.v. (J. L. S.) 


Wilson, Sir Thomas (1), LL.D., a statesman and 
divine of the reign of queen Elizabeth, was born at Stro- 
by, in Lincolnshire, about 1524. He was educated at 
Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, where he grad- 
uated in 1546. He took orders in the Church of England; 
became tutor to the two sons of Charles Brandon, duke 
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of Suffolk, by Mary, ex-queen of France, but both of his 
pupils soon died; withdrew to the Continent on the ac- 
cession of queen Mary, in 1553; was imprisoned by the 
Inquisition at Rome on account of heresies alleged to 
be contained in his Logic and Rhetoric, and was put to 
the torture; obtained his liberty at the death of pope 
Paul IV in 1555, in consequence of a fire which caused 
the populace to break open the doors and allow the 
prisoners to escape; returned to England and became 
private secretary to queen Elizabeth in 1558; was ap- 
pointed one of the masters of requests, and master of 
St. Katherine’s Hospital, near the Tower; went as envoy 
to the Netherlands in 1576; became secretary of state 
and colleague of Sir Thomas Walsingham in 1577 ; was 
made dean of Durham in 1579; and died in London, 
June 16, 1581. He published a Latin Biography of his 
two pupils, Henry and Charles Brandon (1551) :—The 
Rule of Reason, Conteinyng the Arte of Logique set forth 
in Englishe (eod.):—The Arte of Rhetorike, for the Use 
of all Suche as are Studious of Eloquence (1553) :—The 
Three Orations of Demosthenes, ete. (1570):—and A 
Discourse uppon Usurye by Waye of Dialogue und Ora- 
cions, etc. (1572). See Strype, Annals; and Chalmers, 
Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Wilson, Thomas (2), D.D., LL.D., a Church of 
England divine, was born at Burton, Cheshire, Dec. 20, 
1663. Little is known of his early life. 
He was educated at Chester and at Trini- 
ty College, Dublin, quitting the university 
in 1686, and receiving an appointment to 
Winwick, Lancashire. In 1692 he was or- 
dained priest, and became domestic chap- 
lain to the earl of Derby, and tutor to his 
son; and in 1796 entered upon his duties 
as bishop of Sodor and Man, in which he 
remained faithful till death, 1755. Bishop 
Wilson was remarkable for his humility, 
his conscientiousness, and his devotedness 
to Christian duty. He was a man of 
prayer and deep piety. See Christian IRE 
Observer, 1820, p. 569, 713, 785; Church = ae 
of England Magazine, 1836, p. 245; and f 
Christian Remembrancer, 1829, p. 729. 


Wilson, Thomas (3), D.D., an ; 
English divine, son of bishop Thomas, 
was born at Kirk Michael, in the Isle 
of Man, Aug. 24. 1703. He was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he grad- 
uated A.M., Dec. 16, 1727: became prebendary of 
Westminster in 1743; was forty-six years rector of 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook ; and died at Alford House, 
Bath, April 15, 1784. He published, Distilled Liquors 
the Bane of the Nation: — Review of the Project 
Jor Building a New Square at Westminster (1757): 
—The, Ornaments of the Churches Considered, etc. 
(1716). 


Wimpina, Konrap (really Koch; for he adopted 
the name Wimpina from the town of Wimpfen, his fa- 
ther’s native place), a scholastic theologian and defend- 
er of Tetzel, the indulgence peddler, was born at Buchen, 
or Buchheim, in the Oden forest, A.D. 1459 or 1460. 
He was educated at Leipsic, and held a professorship in 
that university. In 1502 he became licentiate, and in 
1503 doctor of theology. Envy charged him with hold- 
ing heterodox views at this time, but he succeeded in 
repelling the charge before the archbishop of Magde- 
burg. In 1505 he, in his turn, assailed Martin Polichius 
with a charge of heterodoxy, because that writer had 
characterized scholastic speculations as useless, and had 
recommended philological studies as possessing a higher 
value for theology. Wimpina was associated with the 
founding of the University of Wittenberg, and imme- 
diately afterwards was made professor of theology and 
rector in the University of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. On 
Luther’s promulgation of his theses against indulgences, 
Wimpina assumed the defence of Tetzel. Two dispu- 
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tations in Tetzel’s favor appeared in 1517, which were 
generally credited to Wimpina, and which were chiefly 
remarkable as postulating a distinction between puni- 
tive and reformatory punishments in connection with 
the theory of indulgences. In 1530 Wimpina attended 
the Diet at Augsburg, in the character of associate au- 
thor of the Cunfutution of the Augsburg Confession, and 
also as a member of the commission appointed to effect 
a reconciliation of parties with respect to points in dis- 
pute, He died, either May 17 or June 16, 1531, in the 
monastery of Amorbach. 

Literature.—Gieseler, Kirchengesch. vol. iii; Loscher, 
Reform. Acta und Documenta (Leips. 1720), i, 86 sq. ; 
Unschuldige Nachrichten (ibid. 1716); De Wette, Lu- 
ther's Briefe, etc. (Berlin, 1825), vol. i; Seckendorff, A us- 
Jührl. Hist. d. Lutherthums (Leips. 1714); Sdst and Olpe, 
Tetzel u. Luther, etc. (1853) [Rom. Cath. ]; Herzog, Reul- 
Encyklop. 8. v. 

“Wimple is the rendering, in the A. V. at Isa. iii, 22, 
of the Heb. MID, mitpáchach (from Mw, to spread 
out; Sept. translates undistinguishably ; Vulg. lintea- 
menta), which is translated “ veil” in Ruth iii, 15, but it 
signifies rather a kind of shawl or mantle (Schroder, 
De Vestitu Mulier. Hebr. c. 16). The old English and 
now obsolete term means a kind of hood or veil in use 
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Oriental Out-door Veils for Ladies. 


at the time the translation was made, and was not a bac 
representative of the original. The word occurs in 
Spenser: 





“For she had laid her mournful stole aside, 
And widow-like sad wimple thrown away.” 


“ But (she) the same did hide 
Under a veil that wimpled was full low; 
And over all a black stole she did throw, 
As one that inly mourned.” 


See VEIL. 
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WIMPLE, in ecclesiastical phrase, is a name for a 
heod or veil, especially the white linen cloth bound 
about the forehead, and covering the necks of nuns 
(q. v.). 

Winmr, in Norse mythology, is the river through 
which Thor waded when he journeyed towards Geir- 
rodsgard. The daughter of the giant made its waters 
so high that they reached to his neck. 


Winchelsey, Rosert, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born at Winchelsea, and educated at Canterbury. 
From Canterbury School he proceeded to Paris, and 
there his success was remarkable. At an early age 
he received his degree of A.M., and soon after was 
appointed rector of the university. On his return to 
England he became a member of Merton College, Ox- 
ford. In 1288 he was appointed chancellor of Oxford. 
He was also appointed archdeacon of Essex. He was 
translated to Canterbury in 1293, and enthroned in 
grand style by Henry, prior of his church at Canterbury, 
in 1295, It seems that of all the primates of all Eng- 
land, none was ever so unpopular as archbishop Robert. 
He was so self-willed and haughty that he placed him- 
self, as it were, in opposition to the country just when 
the nation was rising to national independence. He 
was so unscrupulous in the means he adopted and the 
measures he proposed that he at length involved him- 
self in the guilt of high-treason. Towards the close of 
his life, he divided his time between Oxford and Canter- 
bury. ‘ Whatever may have been said of his faults as 
a public character—and they were many and great—all 
his contemporaries bear testimony to his worth in pri- 
vate life.” He exercised boundless charities to the poor, 
and their gratitude invested him with the character of 
a saint. He died at Otford, May 11,1313. See Hook, 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, iii, 368 sq. 

Winchester, Elhanan, a Universalist minister, 
was born at Brookline, Mass., Sept. 30,1751. He was 
of Welsh descent, the son of a respectable and industri- 
ons mechanic, the eldest of ə family of fifteen children; 
was very precocious, naturally of a feeble constitution, 
and remarkably amiable; received a careful religious 
training and excellent educational privileges; joined 
the Baptists in 1769, united in marriage the same year, 
and soon after began his ministerial career. In 1771 
he preached at Rehoboth, Mass., where his youth, ex- 
traordinary memory, eloquence, apparent zeal, and sin- 
gular dress excited interest and drew multitudes to his 
meetings. His subsequent appointments were: Graf- 
ton, 1772; Hull, 1773-74; Welch Neck, S. C., 1775-79, 
meanwhile travelling and preaching extensively every 
summer in the Middle and Eastern States; Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1780, where and when he accepted the Restoration 
theory. He sailed to England in 1787, and continued his 
journeys in Europe until about 1795, when he returned 
to Philadelphia. He died of hemorrhage of the lungs in 
Hartford, Conn., April 18, 1797. Mr. Winchester was 
gentle and zealous in temperament; diligent and faith- 
ful by habit; exemplary in life; a thoroughly scriptu- 
ral and evangelical and unusually fascinating preacher; 
and a voluminous, clear, captivating writer. His writ- 
ings embrace, A Collection of Hymns (1784) :—A Seri- 
ous Address to Youth on the Worth of the Soul (1785): 
— Dialogues on Universal Restoration (1788) :— Lectures 
on the Prophecies (1790-91, 2 vols. 8vo):—The Process 
and Empire of Christ, a Poem (1793) :—Ten Letters to 
Thomas Paine, in Reply to his Age of Reason (1794) :— 
Political Catechism :—Hymns on the Restoration (1795): 
—besides many sermons. See Stone, Biography of Rev. 
Ethanan Winchester (Boston, 1836). 


Winchester, Samuel Gover, a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at Rock Run, Hartford Co., Md., 
Feb. 17, 1805. He received a good academical train- 
ing; began the study of law, but afterwards studied 
theology in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
N. J.; was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Baltimore in 1829; and was ordained and installed pas- 
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received ordination at his hands, 
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tor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 4, 1830. In 1837 he resigned his charge and 
was employed as an agent of the General Assembly’s 
Board of Domestic Missions; in the autumn of the same 


year he accepted a call to the Presbyterian Church in 


Natchez, Miss., where he continued in the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties until his death, Aug. 31, 1841. Mr. 
Winchester was the author of Companion for the Sick 
(1833), altered from Willison’s Afflicted Man’s Compan- 
ton, with additions: — Christian Counsel to the Sick 
(1836) :—A Discourse at Oakland College (1838) :—The 
Theatre (Phila. 12mo) :—IJmportance of Family Religion, 
with Prayers and Hymns (1841, 12mo). See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iv, 754; Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, s.v. (J. L. 8:). 


Winchester, Thomas, D.D., a learned English 
divine, was born in the County of Berks about the be- 
ginning of the 18th century. He was educated at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford ; was a tutor there for many years; 
received a fellowship in 1747; became rector of Apple- 
ton, Berkshire, in 1761; held for some years the curacy 
of Astley Chapel, near Asbury, in Warwickshire; and 
died May 17, 1780. He published A Dissertation on 
a? #8) VIIth Article of the Church of England, etc. 

1773). 


Winckelmann, Jouann, a Lutheran theologian 
of Germany, was born in 1551 at Homburg, in Hesse. 
He studied at different universities; received the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity at Basle in 1581, and was ap- 
pointed court preacher at Cassel in 1582. In 1592 he 
was called as professor of theology to Marburg; in 1607 
he received the chair of theology at Giessen, and in 1612 
the superintendency there. He died Aug. 16,1626. He 
wrote commentaries on the Minor Prophets, the gospels 
of SS. Mark and Luke, the epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians; on St. Peters and James’s epistles, and on 
the Apocalypse. He also wrote dissertations on differ- 
ent passages of Scripture and on theological and other 
subjects. See Freher, Theatrum Eruditorum; Witte, 
Memoria Theologorum; Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon, 8. v. (B. P.) 


Winckler (or Winkler), JoHann, one of the 
most faithful, important, and judicious of the friends of 
Spener (q. v.), was born July 18, 1642, at Gölzern, near 


Grimma, and was educated at Leipsic and Tübingen. 


He had become acquainted with Spener before he en- 
tered upon his first pastorate at Hamburg in 1671, and 
In 1672 Winckler 
became superintendent at Braubach ; 1676, court preach- 
er at Darmstadt; 1678, pastor at Mannheim; and 1679, 
superintendent at Wertheim. He had already, at 
Darmstadt, begun to hold private devotional meetings, 
such as he had observed to be a useful means of grace 
in the ministry of Spener at Frankfort. On Aug. 31, 
1684, he was, on the recommendation of Spener, chosen 
chief pastor of St. Michael’s at Hamburg, and that city 
continued afterwards to be his home while he lived. 
Soon after his settlement in Hamburg (1686), he came 
into controversy with Dr. Joh. Friedr. Mayer, pastor of 
St. Jacobi, respecting the theatre, which Mayer de- 
fended against Winckler’s aspersions; and the dispute 
was renewed with greater acrimony when Dr. Schultz, 
the senior of Hamburg, submitted a formula, made bind- 
ing by an oath, and directed against all fanatics, to the 
ministers of Hamburg for their signature. Winckler 
and his friends Horb and Hinckelmann (q. v.) refused 
to sign the paper, and various theologiaas in other 
places, among them Spener, had written against its 
adoption, while Mayer became its impassioned advocate. 
Winckler ultimately felt constrained to discuss the mat- 
ter in dispute in the pulpit, which he did in four ser- 
mons delivered April 25 to May 16, 1693. In the 


course of the dispute Horb was expelled from the city, 


but Mayer was thoroughly defeated. An amnesty was 


secured in June, 1694, In 1699 the death of Schultz 
transferred the office of senior to Winckler, and Mayer 
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.chose, in consequence, to remove to Greifswald. Winck- 
ler died April 5, 1705. 

Winckler had few equals as a preacher, though his 
sermons are difficult to read by reason of the extraneous 
matter inserted when they were prepared for the press. 
Some of them extend over one hundred pages, and are 
theological treatises rather than sermons. He was emi- 
nent as ascholar in exegesis and Biblical theology, and 
had A. H. Francke for his pupil; he rendered meritori- 
ous service to the cause of education in the enlarging 
of a number of schools and the founding of many oth- 
ers. He was from an early period of his life a support- 
er of the principles and methods of Spener, writing 
in their defence Bedenken über Kriegsmann’s Symphone- 
sis, etc. (Hanau, 1679) :—Antwort auf Dilfeld’s griindl. 
Erörterung der Frage von den Privatzusammenkiinften 
(ibid. 1681):— and Sendschreiben an Dr. Hannekenium 
(Hamburg, 1690); but he was not a blind supporter of 
Spener, and preserved an independent character to the 
end, as is illustrated especially by his judgment in the 
case of the fanatical Fraulein v. d. Asseburg, expressed 
in Schriftmässiges Bedenken (ibid. 1693). Francke pre- 
pared for the founding of the Halle Orphanage at Winck- 
ler's house in 1688; and'in the same year Winckler 
drew up the plan for a Bible Society, and began its work 
by the issue of several editions of the Bible at the ex- 
pense of himself and a number of friends. He caused 
a new liturgy and hymn-book to be prepared for. the 
Church of Hamburg, and devised a systematic plan for 
examining candidates. See Geffeken, Joh. Winckler u. 
d. Hamb. Kirche in seiner Zeit, etc. (ibid. 1684 -1705 ; 
1861).—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 3. v. 


Winder, Henry, D.D., a learned English Dissenter, 
was born at Hutton John, in the parish of Graystock, 
Cumberland, Mav 15, 1693. He was educated at Pen- 
ruddock and at Whitehaven; continued his studies pri- 
vately in Dublin for two vears; became pastor of a con- 
gregation at Tunley, Lancashire, and was ordained in 
1716; was chosen pastor of the meeting at Castle Hey, 
Liverpool, in 1718, where he continued to labor until 
his death, Aug. 9, 1752. He is known to the liter- 
ary world by his “ingenious and elaborate work,” 
A Critical and Chronological History of the Rise, 
Progress, Declension, and Revival of Knowledge, Chief- 
ly Religious, in Two Periods— the Period of Tra- 
dition, from Adam to Moses; and the Period of Let- 
ters, from Moses to Christ (1745). A second edition 
appeared in 1756, with Memoirs of his life, by Rev. 
George Bronson, D.D. 


Window (usually 955m, challén; Chald. VD, kav, 
Dan. vi, 10; Gr. Supic). The window of an Oriental 
house consists generally of an aperture (as the word 
challén implies) closed in with lattice - work, named in 
Hebrew by the terms arubbah (DIN, Eccles. xii, 3, A.V. 
“window;” Hos, xiii, 3, A. V. “ chimney”), charakkim 
BD, Cant. ii, 9), and eshnab (DIX, Judg. v, 28; 
Prov. vii, 6, A. V. “ casement”), the two former signify- 
ing the interlaced work of the lattice, and the third the 
coolness produced by the free current of air through it. 
Other Heb. terms rendered “window” are SITY, tsôhar 
(Gen. vi, 16; a light or opening to admit it, elsewhere 
“ noon”), and RY, shékeph (1 Kings vii, 5) or SAP, 
shakiuph (vi, 4; vii, 4), which means timbers or beams. 
See ARK; TEMPLE. 

Glass has been introduced into Egypt in modern times 
as a protection against the cold of winter; but lattice- 
work is still the usual, and with the poor the only, con- 
trivance for closing the window (Lane, Modern Egypt. 
i, 29). When the lattice-work was open, there appears 
to have been nothing in early times to prevent a person 
from falling through the aperture (Acts xx, 9). The 
windows generally look into the inner court of the house, 
but in every house one or more look into the street, and 
hence it is possible for a person to observe the approach 
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of another without being himself observed (Judg. v, 28; 
2 Sam. vi, 16; Prov. vii, 6; Cant. ii, 9), In Egypt these 
outer windows generally project over the doorway (Lane, 
Modern Egypt. i, 27; Carne, Letters, i, 94). When houses 
abut on the town-wall, it is not unusual for them to have 
projecting windows surmounting the wall and looking 
into the country, as represented in Conybeare and How- 
son’s St. Paul, i, 124. Through such a window the spies 
escaped from ‘Jericho (Josh. ii, 15), and Paul from Da- 
mascus (2 Cor. xi, 33). In the Talmud, Tyrian win- 
dows are mentioned (Baba Bathra, iii,6). See Hart- 
mann, Hebrder, iii, 341 sq.; Oldermann, De Speculuri- 
bus Veterum (Helmst. 1719). See House. 


Wine, both natural and artificial, is frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible, and in modern times, especially in 
connection with the temperance cause, its character and 
use have been.a subject of no little nor always temper- 
ate controversy. We propose here to treat it in the 
light of Scripture, history, and morals, unbiassed by the 
disputes into which learned and good men have allowed 
themselves to fall upon the subject. 

I. Bible Terms.—The produce of the wine-press was 
described in the Hebrew language by a variety of words 
indicative either of the quality or of the use of the liq- 
uid. It may at once be conceded that the Hebrew 
terms translated “ wine” refer occasionally to an unfer- 
mented liquor; but inasmuch as there are frequent al- 
lusions to intoxication in the Bible, it is clear that fer- 
mented liquors were also in common use. It is also 
obvious that the Bible generally speaks in terms of 
strong condemnation of the effects of wine; but it 
is a fair question whether the condemnation is not 
rather directed against intoxication and excess than 
against the substance which is the occasion of the 
excess, 

The following are the words more or less so rendered 
in the A. V., with a few others of cognate signification 
and application. 

1. Ydyin, {°° (A. V. invariably “wine,” except Judg. 
xiii, 14, “ vine;” Cant. ii, 4, “ banqueting”). This word, 
the most commonly employed i in the Old-Test. Script- 
ures for wine, is also the most comprehensive, including, 
like the corresponding English word, wines of all sorts, 
although used also in a more restricted sense to denote 
red wine. 

(1.) It is etymologically derived, according to Gese- 
nius, from rue an unused root, having the force of ferven- 
di, estuendi; according to Fürst, from 4, like the Ara- 
bic 371, Aeth, 311, Gr. Foivoc, “et sic porro ceteris in 
linguis, Arm. gini; Lat. vinum; Eng. wine; Sept. oivoc, 
adoxoc, yAevKog.” It has been the current opinion that 
the Indo-European languages borrowed the term from 
the Hebrews, The reverse, however, is thought by some 
to be the case (Renan, Lang, Sém.i, 207), and the word has 
been referred either to the root wê, “to weave,” whence 
come viere, vimen, vitis, vitta (Pott, Etym. Forsch. i, 120, 
280), or to the root wan, “to love” (Kuhn, Zeitschr. f. 
vergl. Sprachf. i, 191,192). However this may be, the 
etymological connection and substantial identity of the 
above Heb., Greek, Latin, and English words cannot be 
doubted. 

(2.) In most of the passages in the Bible where ydyzm 
is used (83 out of 138), it certainly means fermented 
grape-juice, and in the remainder it may fairly be pre- 
sumed to do so. In four only (Isa. xvi, 10; Jer. xi, 10- 
12; Lam. ii, 12) is it really doubtful. In no passage can 
it be positively shown to have any other meaning. The 
corresponding English word “wine” properly means 
“the fermented juice of the grape.” It always has this 
meaning, except when expressly modified by the imme- 
diate connection in which it is used. The same is true 
of its equivalent congeners—Greek, oivoc ; Latin, vinum ; 
German, wetn; French, vin, etc. 

The intoxicating character of ydytn in general is plain 
from Scripture. To it are attributed the “darkly flash- 
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ing eye” (Gen. xlix, 12; A.V. “red,” but see Gesenius, 
Thesaur. Append. p. 89), the unbridled tongue ( Prov. 
xx,1; Isa. xxviii, 7), the excitement of the spirit (Prov. 


xxxi,6; Isa. v,11; Zech. ix, 15; x, 7), the enchained af-` 


fections of its votaries (Hos. iv, 11), the perverted judg- 
ment (Prov. xxxi, 5; Isa. xxviii, 7), the indecent ex- 
posure (Hab. ii, 15, 16), and the sickness resulting from 
the heat (chemah, A. V. “ bottles”) of wine (Hos, vii, 5). 
So in actual instances: Noah planted a vinevard, and 
drank of the ydyin and was drunken (Gen. ix, 21); Na- 
bal drank ydyin and was very drunken (1 Sam. xxv, 36, 
37); the “drunkards of Ephraim” were “overcome with 
ydyin” (Isa. xxviii, 1), or rather, knocked down, or, as 
Gill paraphrases it, “smitten, beaten, knocked down 
with it as with a hammer, and laid prostrate on the 
ground, where they lie fixed to it, not able to rise.” 
Jeremiah says, “I am like a drunken man, and like a 
man whom ydyin hath overcome” (xxiii, 9). 

The intoxicating quality of ydytn is confirmed by Rab- 
binical testimony. ‘The Mishna, in the treatise on the 
Passover, informs us that four cups of wine were poured 
out and blessed, and drunk by each of the company at 
the eating of the Paschal lamb, and that water was 
also mixed with the wine, because it was considered too 
strong to be drunk alone (Pesachim, vii, 13; x, 1). In 
Hieros. Shubb. (xi, 1) we read, “It is commanded that 
this rite be performed with red wine;” Babylon. Shubb. 
(ixxvii, 1), “Sharon wine is of famous report, with 
which they mix two parts of water;” Babylon. Bera- 
choth (fol. 1), “Their wine ("") was very strong, and 
not fit for drinking without being mixed with water.” 
The Gemara adds, “The cup of blessing is not to be 
blessed until it is mized with water ;” the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud says, “ It became a man nobly to entertain his wife 
and children (at the Passover), that at this feast they 
might be merry with wine” (1°). To meet the objec- 
tion How can intoxication be hindered? the rabbins 
replied, “ Because wine between eating does not intoxi- 
cate a man” (Hieros, Tulm.). See Dr. Tattam’s Reply 
to a Pamphlet by Rev. W. Ritchie on the Scripture Testi- 
mony against [ntoxicating Wine, p. 8, 9. 

But, although usually intoxicating, yet it was not 
only permitted to be drunk, but was also used for sacred 
purposes, and is spoken of as a blessing. Thus, in Ja- 
cob’s blessing on Judah, “ His eyes shall be red with yá- 
yin, and his teeth white with milk” (Gen. xlix, 12). So 
in God’s promise to restore his people to their own land, 
“I will bring again the captivity of my people... and 
they shall plaut vineyards and drink the ydyin thereof” 
(Amos iv, 19). “ Drink thy ydyin,” says the preacher, 
“ with a merry heart, for God now accepteth thy works” 
(Eccles. ix, 7). The Nazarite, at the expiration of his 
vow, was permitted to drink ydyin (Numb. vi, 13-20); 
the Israelites were permitted to drink ydyin at their 
feasts (Deut. xiv, 24-26) ; ydyin was used in the sacred 
service of Jehovah, being poured out as a drink-offering 
to him (Exod. xix, 40; Lev. xxiii, 13; Numb. xv, 5). 
Hence, it not only “maketh glad the heart of man” 
(Psa. civ, 15), but also “cheereth both God and man” 
(Judg. ix, 13); its cheering effects being symbolically 
transferred to the Divine Being. 

Some, indeed, have argued from these passages that 
ydyin could not always have been alcoholic. But this 
is begging the question, and that in defiance of the facts. 
Although invariably fermented, it was not always prop- 
erly inebriating, and in most instances, doubtless, was 
but slightly alcoholic, like the vin ordinaire of France, 
or our own cider. 

2. Tirôsh, VMN (Gen. xxvii, 28-38; Numb. xviii, 
12; Deut. vii, 13; xi, 14; xii, 17; xiv, 23; xviii, 4; 
xxviii, 5; xxxiii, 28; Judg. ix, 13; 2 Kings xviii, 32; 
2 Chron. xxxi, 5; xxxii, 28; Neh. v, 11; x, 37, Psa. 
iv, 7; Isa. xxvi, 17; lxii,8; Jer. xxxi, 12; Hos. ii, 8, 9, 
22; vii, 14; Joel ii, 19, 24; rendered “new wine” in 
Neh. x, 39; xiii, 5,12; Prov. iii, 10; Isa. xxiv, 7; Ixv, 
8; Hos. iv, 11; ix, 2; Joel i, 10; Hag. i, 11; Zech. 
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ix, 17; “sweet wine,” in Mic. vi, 15), properly sig- 
nifies must, the freshly pressed juice of the grape (the 
y\tvKocg, or sweet wine of the Greeks, rendered “new 
wine” iu Acts ii, 13). The word (rendered in the Sept. 
by three distinct terms, olvoc, pwk, péSvopa) occurs 
sometimes in connection with ydyin, sometimes with oil, 
and sometimes with words denoting the edible produc- 
tions of the earth. 

(1.) Etymologically, tirésh is usually referred to the 
root yardsh, 7", “to get possession of,” applied to 
wine on account of its inebriating qualities, whereby 
it gets possession of the brain. So Gesenius, “ Mustum, 
novum vinum ita dictum quia inebriat, cerebrum occu- 
pat” (Thesaur. p. 633); and Fürst, “Mustum uvis ex- 
pressum, A. V. WT", occupare, acquirere, comparare” 
(Concord. p. 525, 2). But according to Bythner, as 
quoted by Lees (Tirôsh, p. 52), it refers to the vine as 
being a possession (kar :Eoynv) in the eyes of the He- 
brews. Neither of these explanations is wholly satis- 
factory, but the second is less so than the first, inas- 
much as it would be difficult to prove that the Hebrews 
attached such pre-eminent value to the vine as to place 
it on a par with landed property, which is designated 
by the cognate terms yerushshah and morushadh. Nor 
do we see that any valuable conclusion could be drawn 
from this latter derivation; for, assuming its correct- 
ness, the question would still arise whether it was on 
account of the natural or the manufactured product that 
such store was set on the vine. 

(2.) As to the exclusively liquid character of the 
substance denoted, both ydyin and tirdsh are occasion- 
ally connected with expressions that would apply prop- 
ecly to a fruit; the former, for instance, with verbs sig- 
nificant of gathering (Jer. xl, 10,12) and growing (Psa. 
civ, 14, 15); the latter with gathering (Isa. lxii, 9, A. V. 
“brought it together”), treading (Mic. vi, 15), and 
withering (Isa. xxiv, 7; Joel i, 10). So, again, the for- 
mer is used in Numb. vi, 4, to define the particular kind 
of tree whose products were forbidden to the Nazarite, 
viz. the “pendulous shoot of the vine;” and the latter 
in Judg. ix, 13, to denote the product of the vine. It 
should be observed, however, that in most, if not all, 
the passages where these and similar expressions occur 
there is something to denote that the fruit is regarded 
not simply as fruit, but as the raw material out of which 
wine is manufactured. Thus, for instance, in Psa. civ, 
15, and Judg. ix, 13, the cheering effects of the product 
are noticed, and that these are more suitable to the idea 
of wine than of fruit seems self-evident: in one passage, 
indeed, the A. V. connects the expression “ make cheer- 
ful” with bread (Zech. ix, 17); but this is a mere mis- 
translation, the true sense of the expression there used 
being to nourish or make to grow. So, again, the tread- 
ing of the grape in Mic. vi, 15 is in itself conclusive as 
to the pregnant sense in which the term tirôsh is used, 
even if it were not subsequently implied that the effect 
of the treading was, in the ordinary course of things, to 
produce the ydyin which was to be drunk. In Isa. 
Ixii, 9, the object of the gathering is clearly conveyed 
by the notice of drinking. In Isa. xxiv, 7, the tirôsh, 
which withers, is paralleled with ydyin in the two fol- 
lowing verses. Lastly, in Ixv, 8, the nature of the 
tirésh, which is said to be found in the cluster of the 
grapes, is not obscurely indicated by the subsequent 
eulogium, “a blessing is in it.” That the terms “ vine” 
and “wine” should be thus interchanged in poetical 
language calls for no explanation. We can no more 
infer from such instances that the Hebrew terms mean 
grapes as fruit than we could infer the same of the 
Latin vinum because in some two or three passages 
(Plautus, Trin. ii, 4, 125; Varro, De Ling. Lat. iv, 17; 
Cato, De Re Rustica, c. 147) the term is transferred to 
the grape out of which wine is made. 

Moreover, tirôsh generally follows “corn” in the trip- 
let “corn, wine, and oil,” and hence the term applied to 
the consumption of corn is carried on, in accordance 
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with the grammatical figure zeugma, to the other mem- 
bers of the clause, as in Deut. xii, 17. In the only pas- 
sage where the act of consuming tirôsh alone is noticed 
(Isa. lxii, 8, 9) the verb is shathéh (MMW), which con- 
stantly indicates the act of drinking (e. g. Gen. ix, 21; 
xxiv, 22; Exod. vii, 21; Ruth ii, 9), and is the general 
term combined with akdl ÈN) in the joint act of 
“eating and drinking” (e. g. Ł Sam. xxx, 16; Job i, 4; 
Eccles. ii, 24). We can find no confirmation for the 
sense of sucking assigned to the term by Dr. Lees (Ti- 
rûsh, p. 61): the passage quoted in support of that sense 
(Psa. 1xxv, 8) implies, at all events, a kind of sucking 
allied to drinking rather than to eating, if indeed the 
sense of drinking be not the more correct rendering of 
the term. An argument has been drawn against the 
usual sense assigned to tirôsh, from the circumstance 
that it is generally connected with “corn,” and there- 
fore implies an edible rather than a drinkable substance. 
The very opposite conclusion may, however, be drawn 
from this circumstance; for it may be reasonably urged 
that in any enumeration of the materials needed for 
man’s support, “meat and drink” would be specified 
rather than several kinds of the former and none of the 
latter. “Bread and water” occur together very often 
(e. g. Ezek. iv, 17; 1 Sam. xxv, 11, etc.). Is water, 
then, a solid? 

There are, finally, passages which seem to imply the 
actual manufacture of tirôsh by the same process by 
which wine was ordinarily made. For, not to insist on 
the probability that. the “bringing together,” noticed 
in Isa. lxii, 9 would not appropriately apply to the col- 
lecting of the fruit in the wine-vat, we have notice of 
-the “treading” in connection with tirdésh in Mic. vi, 15, 
and again of the “overflowing” and the “bursting out” 
of the tirôsh in the vessels or lower vat (3P", yékeb, 
Sept. ùmoànviov), which received the must from the 
proper press (Prov. iii, 10; Joel ii, 24). This, accord- 
ing to the author of Tirôsh Lo Ydyin, is an “image of 
abundance ;” the “ vats piled up with fruits so full that 
what was put on would roll off to the ground, because 
they could hold no more!” (p. 54). 

(3.) As to the intoxicating character of this drink, 
the allusions to its effects are confined to a single pas- 
sage, but this a most decisive one, viz. Hos. iv, 11, 
“ Whoredom and wine (ydyin), and new wine (tirôsh) 
take away the heart,” where tirésh appears as the cli- 
max of engrossing influences, in immediate connection 
with ydyin. 

The inevitable impression produced on the mind by a 
general review of the above notices is that both ydyin 
and tirdsh, in their ordinary and popular acceptation, 
referred to fermented, intoxicating wine. In the con- 
demnatory passages no exception is made in favor of 
any other kind of liquid passing under the same name, 
but not invested with the same dangerous qualities, 
Nor, again, in these passages is there any decisive con- 
demnation of the substance itself, which would enforce 
the conclusion that elsewhere an unfermented liquid 
must be understood. The condemnation must be un- 
derstood of excessive use in any case: for even where 
this is not expressed, it is implied; and therefore the 
instances of wine being drunk without any reproof of 
the act may, with as great a probability, imply the 
moderate use of an intoxicating beverage, as the use 
of an unintoxicating one. 

The notices of fermentation are not very decisive. 
A certain amount of fermentation is implied in the dis- 
tension of the leather bottles when new wine was placed 
in them, and which was liable to burst old bottles. It 
has been suggested that the object of placing the wine 
in bottles was to prevent fermentation, but that in “the 
case of old bottles fermentation might ensue from their 
being impregnated with the fermenting substance” ( T'i- 
résh, p. 65). This is not inconsistent with the state- 
ment in Matt. ix, 17, but it. detracts from the spirit of 
the comparison which implies the presence of a strong, 
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expansive, penetrating principle. It is, however, in- 
consistent with Job xxxii, 19, where the distension is 
described as occurring even in new bottles. It is very 
likely that new wine was preserved in the state of must 
by placing it in jars or bottles, and then burying it in 
the earth. But we should be inclined to understand 
the passages above quoted as referring to wine drawn 
off before the fermentation was complete, either for 
immediate use, or for the purpose of forming it into 
sweet wine after the manner described by the Geoponic 
writers (vii, 19). The presence of the gas-bubble, or, 
as the Hebrews termed it, “the eye” that sparkled in 
the cup (Prov. xxiii, 31), was one of the tokens of fer- 
mentation having taken place, and the same effect was 
very possibly implied in the name chémer (7357). 

The testimony of the rabbins is to the same effect. 
They say, “ Tirdsh, LAND, is new wine; the liquor of 
the grapes first pressed out, which easily takes posses- 
sion of the mind of man” (Sanhedr. Ixxvi, 1). “If 
thou abuse it, thou shalt be poor; if thou rightly use it, 
thou shalt be head” (Yoma, Ixxvi, 2). Again, in the 
Gemara, “ Wherefore is it called tirôsh? Because all 
who are drawn to it shall be poor.” Such is the tes- 
timony of the rabbins, “ who ought to know something 
of their own language.” In accordance with this, the 
Targumists Onkelos and Jonathan render tirdsh, in 
every instance of its occurrence (except in three cases 
where there is no word, or the word for vineyard), by 
the word “%2, chamur (see Tattam, Reply, p. 5, 6). 

3. Chémer, “AM (from “3%, estuavit, ferbuit), or in 
its Chaldee form, chamar, "ATI (Sept. olvoç, kañóç), is 
“ vinum a fervendo et fermentando dictum” (Gesenius, 
Thesaur. p. 493). The word occurs eight times—twice 
(Deut. xxxii, 14; Isa. xxvii, 2) in its Hebrew and six 
times (Ezra vi, 9; vii, 22; Dan. v, 1, 2, 4, 23) in its 
Chaldee form. In Deut. xxxii, 14 it is (in the A.V, 
after the Vulg.) treated as an adjective, and renderec 
“ pure” —* the pure blood of the grape,” instead of “the 
blood of the grape—wine,” chémer. The rabbins call it 
“pure or neat wine” (i. e.no water being mixed with 
the juice of the grape), “because it disturbs the head 
and the brain” (Tattam). They regarded chémer and 
tirôsh “ as equivalent terms.” This pure, powerful wine 
was permitted to the Israelites (Deut. xxxii, 14); and 
is spoken of with approbation by Isaiah, “In that day 
sing ye unto him, A vineyard of red wine (chémer); I, 
the Lord, do keep it” (xxvii, 2, 3). Cyrus and Arta- 
xerxes commanded that chémer should be given to the 
people of Israel “for the service of the God of heaven" 
(Ezra vi, 9). 

4. Shekdr, "20 (from "3¥), inebriavit se; Sept. oi- 
Kepa, olvoc, péeguopa, pin; Vulg. vinum), is “temetum, 
an inebriating drink, whether wine prepared or distillea 
from barley or from honey or from dates ( Gesenius, 
Thesaur. p. 1440). So Furst, who adds, “or any other 
kind of intoxicating drink comprehended under the 
name Tiny otcéowy.” Jerome says, “Sicera ("St) He- 
bræo sermone omnis potio, que inebriare potest, sive 
illa que frumento conficitur, sive pomorum succo, aut 
quum favi decoquuntur in dulcem et barbaram potio- 
nem, aut palmarum fructus exprimuntur in liquorem, 
coctisque frugibus aqua pinguior coloratur (Ep. ad Ne- 
potianum). In the A. V. the word is once rendered 
“strong wine” (Numb. xxviii, 7); and elsewhere, oc- 
curring along with yáyin, “ strong drink” (vi, 3; Deut. 
xxix, 6; Judg. xiii, 4,7,14; Isa. v,11; lvi, 12; Mic. ii, 
11; and the passages cited below). Onkelos, On Numb. 
xxviii, 7, calls it “old wine.” Rabbi Solomon, rabbi 
Eleasar, Aben - Ezra, and others call it “intoxicating 
wine.” “The word means strong drink, from whatever 
substance made” (Tattam). It was used as a drink-of- 
fering in the service of God (Numb. xxviii, 7), and was, 
notwithstanding its highly intoxicating property, per- 
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mitted to the Israelites (Deut. xiv, 26). See DRINK, 
STRONG. 

A vain attempt has been made, by connecting the 
word etymologically with sugar, to prove, in the face 
of the clearest evidence to the contrary, that it was a 
sweet, non-intoxicating syrup (see Lees, Works). The 
word is employed in the following passages in such a 
manner as to show decisively that it denotes an intoxi- 
cating drink: Lev. x, 9, where the priests are forbidden 
to drink wine or shekar when they go into the taber- 
nacle; 1 Sam. i, 15, where Hannah, charged with drunk- 
enness by Eli, replies it is not so—“ I have drunk nei- 
ther wine nor shekdr ;” Psa. Ixix, 12, where the psalmist 
complains, “I was the song of the drinkers of shekdr’ 
(A. V. drunkards”) ; Prov. xx, 1, “ Wine is a mocker, 
shekar is raging, and whosoever is deceived thereby is 
not wise ;” xxxi, 4, 5, “ It is not for kings to drink wine, 
nor for princes shekdr, lest they drink and forget the 
law ;” Isa. v, 22, “Woe unto them that are mighty to 
drink mer and men of strength to mingle shekér ;” 
xxviii, 7, “They also have erred through wine, and 
through shekâr are out of the way: the priest and the 
prophet have erred through shekdr, they are swallowed 
up of wine, they are out of the way through shekâr ;” 
xxix, 9, “They are drunken, but not with wine; they 
stagger, but not with shkekdr.” 

5. "Asis, DD (from DOY, to tread; Sept. vaya, 
yAveaopoc, oivog vioc, wéEIn; Targ. MI 2M, “pure 
wine;” Vulg. “ dulcedo, mustum”), is must, that which 
is expressed from grapes by treading, or from pome- 
granates (Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 1054). Henderson says, 
“ By D009 is meant the fresh wine, or juice of the grape 
or other fruit which has just been pressed out, and is re- 
markable for its sweet flavor and its freedom from in- 
toxicating qualities” (Comment. on Joel i, 5). Its ex- 
traction from pomegranates is referred to in Cant. viii, 
2 (“juice”), Yet its intoxicating quality seems inti- 


mated in Isa. xlix, 26, “They shall be drunken with 


their own blood as with sweet wine” (asis); Joel i, 5, 
“ Awake, ye drunkards, and weep... because of the 
new wine (asis), for it is cut off from your mouth.” It 
is promised by God as a blessing (Joel i iii, 17, 18; Amos 
ix, 13). 

6. Sôbè, Nad (from NAD, potavit, idque intemperan- 
tins, gurgitavit, to drink ‘to excess, to tope [ Gesenius, 
Thesaur. p. 932]; Sept. olvoç: Vulg. vinum ), occurs 
only in three places (Isa. i, 22, “wine;” Hos. iv, 18, 
“drink ;” Nah. i, 10, “ drunken”), but the verb and par- 
ticiple often—the latter to denote drunk, a drunkard, a 
toper. Gesenius renders the noun in Isa. i, 22 vinum, 
but in Hos, iv, 18 compotatio, a drinking-bout, a carouse ; 
so Henderson, Dathe, etc. ‘The Sept. must have follow- 
ed a various reading in this place. Sdbe, then, means 
some (or perhaps anv) kind of intoxicating drink. 

7. Mések, TOR (from ID, to mir, or mingle), is wine 
mixed with water or aromatics (Sept. kepasa; Vulg. 
mistum). It occurs only once (Psa. Ixxv, 9); but the 
participial noun 102%, mimsak, is found in Prov. xxiii, 
30; Isa. Ixv, 11, in a similar sense= wine highly spiced, 
to improve its flavor and enhance its intoxicating pow- 
er. See below. 

8. Shemurim, oyy (from "2D, to keep, preserve, 
lay up; Sept. rpvyéac, púňaypa, ofa; Vulg. fæces, 

vendemiæ; A.V. “lees,” “dregs,” “wine on the lees”), 
occurs five times, and always in the plural. It is used 
both of lees and of wine preserved on the lees: of lees, 
Psa. lxxv, 8; Jer. xlviii, 11; Zeph. i, 12, in all which 
passages it is used in a figurative sense; in the second 
and third, the form of expression is proverbial, being 
used of individuals and nations—“de iis qui desides, 
atque otiosi sunt, vel certe vita utuntur quieta, tran- 
quilla, metaphora a vino petita, quod diu in cella recon- 
ditum fecibus superjaciet et intactum asservatur, quo 
validius fit vinum odorque fragrantior” (Gesenius, The- 
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saur. p. 1444). It is used of wine, Isa. xxv, 6 (bis), 
where the prophet foretells the rich provision of Gospel 
blessings under the figure of “a feast of fat things, of 
wines on the lees, shemarim, well refined (O"PPT9, def- 
ecated—i. e. “ vinum vetus et nobilissimum a fæcibus 
purgatum” (Gesenius), or “cum fæcibus servatım (He- 
fenwein), quod defecatum et clarificatum in conviviis 
opiparis apponitur” ( Fürst, Concord. p. 1177). The 
word is used of lees, according to some, “from their 
preserving the strength and flavor of wine” (Alexan- 
der); according to others as “id quod ad ultimum usque 
reservatur et remanet—fæces, utpote quæ in imo vasis 
fundo subsident” (Fürst). This “ vetus et nobilissimum 
vinum” is spoken of approvingly in the last-cited pas- 
sage. 

9, Ashishâh, MUN (Sept. Náyavov awd myyávov, 
méppa, apopirnc—i. e. a cake from the frying-pan, a 
baked cake, a sweet cake—is a variation of rendering 
truly. The Targ. of Jonathan on Exod. xvi, 31 uses 
{2WNW for the Heb. AD, a flat cake. The tradi- 


tio Judaica is XAM NIA, a jar of wine. The A.V. 
has “flagons,” “ Hlagons of wine”). The plural of the 
word occurs both in the masculine and feminine forms. 
Critics are pretty generally agreed that it does not de- 
note wine or any other drink, but a cake, such as was 
“ prepared from dried grapes, or raisins pressed or com- 
pacted into a certain form. Cakes of this kind are 
mentioned as delicacies with which the weary and lan- 
guid are refreshed (2 Sam. vi, 19;-1 Chron. xvi, 3; 
Cant. ii, 5), and were offered in sacrifice to idols (Hos. 
iii, 1), They differed from P41, i.e. grapes dried but 
not compacted into the form of cakes; and also from 
m>sm, i. e. figs pressed into cakes.” So Gesenius, who 
derives the word from WER, to press, although Gins- 
burg would derive it from a similar form denoting to 
burn. The evidence seems in favor of a cake, especial- 
ly a grape cake, in which latter sense it certainly occurs 
in Hos. iii, 1, where, however, it is written more fully, 

or rather with the addition of B°233, grapes, which fills 


up its meaning, 0239 surwin—cakes of grapes. Dr. 
Tattam, resting on the authority of rabbins whom he 
quotes, seems inclined to abide by the rendering of the 
A. V. (see Reply, p. 13,14). See CAKE. 

10. Three other words may here be noticed. yon, 
chémets (Sept. õEoç, but in Prov. x, 26 dugat, i. e. sour 
grapes; so the Syr.; Vulg. acetum; A. V.“ vinegar,” 
rightly ), occurs five times, This, it appears, was ob- 
tained either from ydyin or shekdr (Numb. vi, 3), and 
was used by those engaged in the labors of the field to 
soften and render more palatable the dry bread which 
formed the food of the reapers (Ruth ii, 14). It was 
also used as a beverage, probably mixed with water 
(Numb. vi, 3), in which case it would resemble the 
posca of the Romans, which was not an intoxicating 
drink, and was used only by the poorer classes (Plaut. 
Mil. Glor. iii, 2, 23). In Matt. xxvii, 34 our Lord is 
said to have had vinegar mingled with gall offered to 
him to drink when on the cross, Mark (xv, 23) says it 
was wine mingled with myrrh; Luke that it was vine- 
gar offered by the soldiers in mockery (xxiii, 36); and 
John that it was vinegar (xix, 29). Possibly these ac- 
counts refer to two separate occurrences—the one an act 
of cruelty on the part of the soldiers, who, in response to 
our Lord’s exclamation, “I thirst,” offered him some of- 
their own poscu ; the other an act of intended kindness, 
designed to alleviate his sufferings by an anodyne. See 
VINEGAR. 

Anabim, V239 (A.V. “wine” in Hos. iii, 1; else- 
where correctly i grapes”). See GRAPE, 

Yékeb, 277 (A. V. “wine” in Deut. xvi, 13; else- 
where correctly “ press”). See WINE-PRESS. 

11. In the New Test. several words are employed de- 
noting wine, 
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(1.) Otvoc, coniprehending every sort of wine. 

(2.) T'Aev«og, sweet, or “new wine,” which, as well as 
the former, seems, from the use made of it (Acts ii, 13), 
to signify wine of an intoxicating quality. “These men 
are full of new wine,” to which charge Peter replies, 
“These men are not drunken as ye suppose” (v, 15), al- 
though Dr. Lees’s interpretation is fairly admissible that 
the language is that of mockery, as if we should say of 
a drunken man, He has taken too much water. The 
gleukos was the fruit of the grape, so kept as to preserve 
its sweetness, “perhaps made of a remarkably sweet, 
small grape, which is understood by the Jewish exposi- 
tors to be meant by sorék (2B, Gen. xlix, 11), or so- 
rekah (mB, Isa. v, 2), and still found in Syria and 
Arabia” (Alford, On Acts ti, 13). So Suidas, ro aro- 
orahaypa Tig orapurnc mpiv warns. It could not 
be new wine, in the proper sense of the term, inasmuch 
as about eight months must have elapsed between the 
vintage and the feast of Pentecost. It might have 
been applied, just as mustum was by the Romans, to 
wine that had been preserved fur about a year in an un- 
fermented state (Cato, De Re Rustica, c. 120). But the 
explanations of the ancient lexicographers rather lead 
us to infer that its luscious qualities were due, not to its 
being recently made, but to its being produced from the 
very purest juice of the grape; for both in Hesychius 
and the Etymologicum Magnum the term yAevKog is ex- 
plained to be the juice that flowed spontaneously from 
the grape before the treading commenced. The name 
itself, therefore, is not conclusive as to its being an un- 
fermented liquor, while the context implies the reverse 
—for Peter would hardly have offered a serious defence 
to an accusation that was not seriously made; and yet 
if the sweet wine in question were not intoxicating, the 
accusation could only have been ironical (see Walch, 
De Natura roù ydevnoug (Jen. 1755 ]). 

As considerable stress is laid upon the quality of 
sweetness as distinguished from strength, we may ob- 
serve that the usual term for the inspissated juice of the 
grape, which was characterized more especially by sweet- 
ness, was debdsh (WS), rendered in the A. V. “honey” 
(Gen, xliii, 11; Ezek. xxvii, 17). This was prepared 
by boiling it down either to a third of its original bulk, 
in which case it was termed sapa by the Latins and 
é{npua or cipaoy by the Greeks, or else to half its bulk, 
in which case it was termed defrutum (Pliny, xiv, 11). 
Both the substance and the name, under the form of 
dibs, are in common use in Svria at the present day. 

We may further notice a less artificial mode of pro- 
ducing a sweet liquor from the grape, namely, by press- 
ing the juice directly into the cup, as described in Gen. 
xl, iL. 

‘Lastly, there appears to have been a beverage, also 
of a sweet character, produced by macerating grapes, 
and hence termed the “liquor” (M72) of grapes 
(Numb. vi, 3). These later preparations are allowed in 
the Koran (xvi, 69) as substitutes for wine. 

(3.) révvnpa, or yévnua, THC apredov, fruit of the 
vine=wine (Luke xxii, 18). 

(4.) Oivog dxparos, pure wine (Rev. xiv, 10)—oivoy 
axparoy eivat Aéyouev, @ mÀ Pepexrat TO Ddowp, Ñ 
marráracıv OALyYoY pépiKrat (Galen i in Wettstein, cited 
by Alford). Here the phrase is used figuratively. See 
below. 

(5.) “OZoc, sour wine, or vinegar (Matt. xxvii, 48; 
Mark xv, 36, etc.). 

(6.) Zixepa (A. V. “strong drink ;” Heb. "3¥), “any 
strong drink made of grapes” (Robinson, Alford, etc.). 

II. Historical Notices of the Use of Wine in the Bible. 
—The first instance we have of wine in the Old Test. is 
in the case of Noah, who “ planted a vineyard, and did 
drink of the wine (ydyin), and was drunken” (Gen. ix, 
20,21). The culture of the vine no doubt existed be- 
fore, but the patriarch now resumes the occupation 
which had been interrupted by the Flood. “ Nowhere 
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does the vine grow spontaneously in such abundance 
and excellence as in the region of Ararat, in Armenia, 
and the Eastern Pontus; but, no doubt, the culture of the 
vine was of remote antiquity, invented by one nation 
and spread to other countries; for thus only can the re- 
markable circumstance be accounted for that wine bears 
the same name in almost all Eastern and Western na- 
tions” (Kalisch, On Gen. tx, 20,21). “It may be added 
that the Egyptians attributed the manufacture of wine 
to Osiris, the Pheenicians and Greeks to Bacchus, the 
Romans to Saturn” (sbid.). See VINE. 

The second notice of wine is in the history of Lot, 
whose daughters “made their father drink wine” 
(ydyin), so that he became stupidly intoxicated (Gen. 
xix, 32, etc.). It next occurs in Isaac’s blessing pro- 
nounced on Jacob: “The Lord give thee... plenty of 
corn and wine” (ydytn) (Gen. xxvii, 28). The next 
notice of the juice of the grape (although, be it ob- 
served, the product is not called wine) is in connection 
with Egypt (Gen. x], 11), when the chief butler says, 
“T took the grapes and pressed them into Pharaoh’s 
cup.” Are we to take these words according to their 
strict literality? Did the kings of Egypt, at the time, 
drink the unfermented juice of the grape only? How- 
ever that may be, and although an affirmative answer 
seems demanded, yet we know that the vine was culti- 
vated in Egypt from very ancient times, representations 
of the process of the manufacture of wines being found 
on tombs belonging to the 4th dynasty; that wine was 
used almost universally by the rich; that it was freely 
drunk at the banquets of both men and women, and 
even excessively, as the monuments abundantly testify ; 
that it was drunk even by the priests, and offered in the 
temples to their gods, All this is now well ascertained, 
notwithstanding the contradictory statements of He- 
rodotus on some points (see Rawlinson, Herod. ii, 103, 
126; Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. i, 144, ete.). It has been 
inferred from a passage in Plutarch (De Isid. 6) that 
no wine was drunk in Egypt before the reign of Psam- 
metichus, and this passage has been quoted in illustra- 
tion of Gen. x], 11. The meaning of the author seems 
rather to be that the kings subsequently to Psammeti- 
chus did not restrict themselves to the quantity of wine 
prescribed to them by reason of their sacerdotal office 
(Diod. i, 70). 

In the laws of Moses wine is frequently mentioned 
as forming the usual drink-offering that accompanied 
the daily sacrifice (Exod. xxix, 40), the presentation of 
the first-fruits (Lev. xxiii, 13), and other offerings 
(Numb. xv, 5). It appears from Numb. xxviii, 7 that 
strong drink might be substituted for it on these occa- 
sions. Tithe was to be paid of wine (tirésh) as of oth- 
er products, and this was to be consumed “before the 
Lord,” meaning within the precincts of the Temple, or 
perhaps, as may be inferred from Lev. vii, 16, at the 
place where the Temple was situated (Deut. xii, 17, 18). 
The priest was also to receive first-fruits of wine (/trdésh), 
as of other articles (xviii, 4; comp. Exod. xxii, 29); and 

a promise of plenty was attached to the faithful pay- 
ment of these dues (Prov. iii, 9, 10). Wine offered to 
God as a drink-offering (Numb. xv, 5, 7, 10) furnishes 
the key to the peculiar language of Jotham’s parable, 
“wine that cheereth God and man” (Judg. ix, 13)—an 
exposition much preferable to that which renders the 
words “the gods and men;” for wine was offered to 
God as the drink of the Great King, the symbol of our 
best spiritual things which we offer in his worship. 
Wine was forbidden to the priests during the perform- 
ance of their sacred duties in the tabernacle (Lev. x, 
9), which prohibition seems to have originated in the 
offence of Nadab and Abihu, who, most probably, 
“ transgressed through wine.” At other times the 
priests were at liberty to drink wine. To the Naza- 
rites, while under their vow, not only wine, but vinegar, 
and the fruit of the vine generally, in every form, was 
prohibited (Numb. vi, 3,4), The Israelites were at lib- 
erty to drink wine even at their national sacred festi- 
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vals when rejoicing before the Lord (Deut. xiv, 22-26). 
The Rechabites are mentioned as very peculiar in their 
abstinence from wine, as well as their refraining to live 
im houses, and are commended, not for their abstinence, 
but for their obedience to the command of their ances- 
tor (Jer. xxxv). The cultivation of the vine was in- 
compatible with the conditions of a nomad life, and it 
was probably on this account that Jonadab, wishing to 
perpetuate that kind of life among his posterity, prohib- 
ited the use of wine tothem. The case is exactly par- 
allel to that of the Nabathzans, who abstained from 
wine on purely political grounds (Diod. xix, 94). 

The use of wine at the paschal feast was not en- 
joined by the law, but had become an established cus- 
tom, at all events in the post-Babylonian period. .The 
<up was handed round four times according to the rit- 
ual prescribed in the Mishna (Pesach. x, 1), the third 
eup being designated the “cup of blessing” (1 Cor. x, 
16), because grace was then said (Pesach. x,7). The 
contents of the cup are specifically described by our 
Lord as “the fruit” (ytuunua) of the vine (Matt. xxvi, 
29; Mark xiv, 25; Luke xxii, 18), and in the Mishna 
simply as wine. The wine was mixed with warm wa- 
ter on these occasions, as implied in the notice of the 
warming-kettle (Pesach. vii, 13). Hence in the early 
Christian Church it was usual to mix the sacramental 
wine with water, a custom as old, at all events, as Jus- 
tin Martyr's time (4 pol. i, 65). See Passover. The 
rabbins have a curious tradition, that at the great feast 
which shall inaugurate the coming of the Messiah he 
shall drink wine made from grapes which grew in Par- 
adise during the six creative days, and preserved in 
Adam’s cave for that great occasion (Othonis Lez. s. v. 
“Vinum;” Buxtorf, Syn. Jud. p. 460). 

The Pastoral Epistles contain directions as to the 
moderate use of wine on the part of all holding office 
in the Church; as that they should not be wcporvor (1 
Tim. iii, 3; A. V.“ given to wine”), meaning insolent 
and violent under the influence of wine; “not given to 
much wine” (iii, 8); “not enslaved to much wine” (Tit. 
ii, 3). The term vnọáňcoç in 1 Tim. iii, 2 (A. V. “ s0- 
ber”), expresses general vigilance and circumspection 
(Schleusner, Ler. s. v.; Alford, ad loc.). Paul ad- 
vises Timothy himself to be no longer an habitual wa- 
ter-drinker, but to take a little wine for his health’s 
sake (1 Tim. v, 23). No very satisfactory reason can 
be assigned for the place which this injunction holds 
in the epistle, unless it were intended to correct any 
possible misapprehension as to the preceding words, 
“‘Keep thyself pure.” The precepts above quoted, as 
well as others to the same effect addressed to the dis- 
ciples generally (Rom. xiii, 13; Gal. v, 21; 1 Pet. iv, 3), 
show the extent to which intemperance prevailed in 
ancient times, and the extreme danger to which the 
Church was subjected from this quarter. 

It appears to have been an ancient custom to give 
medicated or drugged wine to criminals condemned to 
death, to blunt their senses, and so lessen the pains of 
execution. To this custom there is supposed to be an 
allusion, Prov. xxxi, 6, “Give strong drink unto him 
that is ready to perish ;” and an illustration of the cus- 
tom is furnished by the soldiers giving Jesus “ wine 
mingled with myrrh,” or, which is the same, “ vinegar” 
i. e. sour wine; “mingled with gall,” i.e. a bitter drug, 
without specifying the kind (Mark xv, 23; Matt. xxvii, 
34). “Omnes a synedrio ad mortem damnati potarunt 
“FT 4", vino vivo (h. e. optimo, forti) ut diriperetur in- 
tellectus ejus, ad confirmandum id dicitur, Prov. xxxi, 
6, etc. De perituro dicetur, id fieri, ut obliviscatur mor- 
tis, que est infortunium ipsius” (Schottgen, Hor. Heb. 
p- 236). To the same custom some suppose there is a 
reference in Amos ii, 8, where the “wine of the con- 
demned” (A. V.) is spoken of. The margin reads, in- 
stead of condemned, “fined or mulcted;” so Gesenius; 
Henderson, amerced. The wicked here described, in 
addition to other evil practices, imposed unjust fines 
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upon the innocent, and spent the money thus unjustly 
obtained upon wine, which they quaffed in the house 
of their gods; as Dathe renders: “ pecunias hominibus 
innocentibus extortas compotationibus absumunt ir 
templis deorum suorum.” 

Mixed wine is often spoken of in Scripture. This 
was of different kinds. Sometimes it was mixed with 
water to take it down (Isa. i, 22); sometimes with milk 
(Cant. v, 1); and sometimes, by lovers of strong drink, 
with spices of various kinds, to give it a richer flavor 
and greater potency (Isa. v, 22; Psa. lxxv, 8). Both 
the Greeks and Romans were in the habit of flavoring 
their wines with spices, and such preparations were de- 
scribed by the former as wine ¿č apwyarwy caraoxeva- 
Copevog (Athen. i, 31 e), and by the latter as aromatites 
(Pliny, xiv, 19,5). The authority of the Mishna may 
be cited in favor both of water and of spices, the former 
being noticed in Berach. vii, 5; Pesach. vii, 13; and the 
latter in Shen. ii, 1. 

The “royal wine,” literally wine of the kingdom, 
mind 4°" (Esth. i, 7), denotes most probably the best 
wine, such as the king of Persia himself was accustomed 
to drink. “ Wine of Lebanon” is referred to in such a 
way as to indicate its peculiar excellence—“ the scent 
thereof shall be as the wine of Lebanon” (Hos, xiv, 7). 
Hence it is thought to have been distinguished by its 
grateful smell. But "33 means, as the margin renders 
it, memoridl, and includes odor, flavor, and refreshing in- 
fluence. Modern travellers attest the excellence of the 
wine of Lebanon. The “wine of Helbon, or Chalybon,” 
is mentioned as one of the importations of Tyre (Ezek. 
xxvii, 18), and was very famous, It was greatly valued 
by the Persian monarchs (Strabo, xv, 735), as it still is 
by the residents of Damascus (Porter, Damascus, i, 
333). 

The wines of modern Palestine are represented by 
travellers as being of excellent quality. The sweet 
wines are particularly esteemed in the East, because 
they are grateful to the taste, very exhilarating, and 
some of them will keep for a long time. They were 
therefore preferred by those who were addicted to 
drinking, and commonly selected for the tables of 
kings. Their inebriating quality is alluded to by the 
prophet Isaiah: “I will feed them that oppress you 
with their own flesh, and they shall be drunken as 
with sweet wine” (Isa. xlix, 26). “The testimony of 
travellers respecting the spirituous nature of the wines 
of Palestine accords with that of the sacred writers... . 
It is observed by Thevenot that the people of the Levant 
never mingle water with their wine at meals, but drink 
by itself what water they think proper for abating {ts 
strength. While the Greeks and Romans by mixed 
wine understood wine united and lowered with water, 
the Hebrews, on the contrary, meant by it wine made 
stronger and more inebriating by the addition of pow- 
erful ingredients. . . . The wines of Palestine are gen- 
erally kept in bottles made of leather, or goat -sking 
sewed or pitched together. In these the process of 
fermentation took place, and the wine acquired its 
proper degree of strength. In absence of anything 
like chemical analysis, these are the data from which 
we must draw our conclusions concerning the nature of 
the wines referred to by the sacred writers. Some of 
them are represented to have been sweet wines, which, 
if not the strongest, are known to have been very strong. 
The grapes from which they were produced were re- 
markable for their richness and excellence; the climate 
of the country being such as to favor the growth and 
development of those principles which, during fermen- 
tation, were converted into alcohol. As the grapes of 
that country are now known to furnish very rich and 
spirituous wines, we may infer that the ancient were 
similar in their character; since there is abundant evi- 
dence that the climate has not suffered any material 
change for three thousand years. We should not omit, 
in confirmation of this view of the spirituous nature of 
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the wines of Palestine, to advert to the modes in which 
they were kept. It is now well known that when mixt- 
ures of alcohol and water are put into bladders, the wa- 
ter evaporates and leaves the alcohol in a more concen- 
trated form. It is asserted that wine which has been 
kept in bottles closed by pieces of bladder firmly tied 
over the mouth, in a few weeks acquire the strength 
and flavor which would be imparted to it only by sev- 
eral years’ preservation in the ordinary way. Now, it 
is probable that the leather bags into which these wines 
are put would produce a similar effect upon the liquor, 
which, after the process of fermentation had ceased, 
would soon attain its complete and appropriate alco- 
holic character” (Prof. Silliman, Amer. Jour. of Science 
and Arts, 1834). 

“The wine was generally contained in large ox-skins 
ranged round the store-room, and quite distended with 
liquor. The larger skins seem to have answered to 
casks; the smaller goat and kid skins, to barrels and 
kegs in the comparison, to be chiefly used in conveying 
to customers the smallest quantities required. Individ- 
uals rarely keep large stores of wine in their houses, but 
get a small supply of a goat-skin or two from the wine- 
store. This seems also to have been the case with the 
ancient Jews, fur Nehemiah, although holding the rank 
of governor, had no store of wine, for we read he had a 
supply every ten days (Neh. v, 18). The large skins in 
the wine-store we have mentioned are supported above 
the floor on frames of wood” (Kitto, Pict, Bible, note on 
Job xxxii, 19). Similar methods of storing and keep- 
ing wine were common to the Greeks and Romans. See 
Smith, Dict. of Class. Antig. 8. v. “ Vinum.” 

II. Teaching of the Scriptures in respect to the Use of 
Wine.—1. As appears from the foregoing examination, 
the Bible makes no distinction between intoxicating 
and non-intoxicating wines—never refers or alludes to 
such a distinction. Yet wine, j""=olvoe, is constantly 
spoken of in precisely the same way that corn and oil 
and milk are spoken of—namely, as a blessing sent by 
God for the use of man. It was enjoined to be used in 
the service of God. It is emploved as a symbol of 
the highest spiritual blessings (Isa. lv, 1,2). The use 
of it was common among the Jews, as it is among the 
people of all wine-producing countries. It was forbid- 
den to the Nazarites alone, and that only while under 
their vow. The use of it is in one case distinctly pre- 
scribed by Paul to Timothy (1 Tim. v, 23). Jesus 
Christ came “drinking wine” as well as “eating bread” 
(Luke vii, 33, 34), and in one instance miraculously pro- 
duced a supply of wine when it was needed (John ii). 
We attach great importance, religiously and theologi- 
cally, to these facts. Jesus was no ascetic. He gave no 
countenance to asceticism. By drinking wine—freely 
using the blessings of God's providence— he testified 
against the error, afterwards called Gnostic and Mani- 
chean, which would attach impurity to that which en- 
ters the mouth, and vindicated the liberty of his follow- 
ers to use “every creature of God” as good and fit for 
food, and to be received with thanksgiving by them as 
those who “ believe and know the truth” (1 Tim. iv, 3, 
4). But this error repelled, and this liberty asserted, 
none are obliged to drink wine or to eat meat if they 
prefer not. ‘There is liberty on this side also. They 
may abstain if they choose. Paul expressed his readi- 
ness to abstain frum “flesh” and “ wine” to secure the 
good of a brother, or to avoid occasioning him injury 
(Rom. xiv, 21; comp. 1 Cor. viii, 13). The same liberty 
is ours; and if a great practical good may be attained 
by abstinence, Christian benevolence calls us in this 
direction. 

But while liberty to use wine, as well as every other 
earthly blessing, is conceded and, maintained in the 
Bible, yet all abuse of it is solemnly and earnestly con- 
demned. In the book of Proverbs the warnings against 
such abuse are frequent and severe (xx, l; xxiii, 29- 
85; xxxi, 4-7). It is the same in the New Test. (1 
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Cor. vi, 10; Gal. v, 21). “Be not drunk with wine— 
not given to much wine.” Such are its precepts—pre- 
cepts which would have little or no force, or even mean- 
ing, Were wine not intoxicating, and were there not 
some peculiar danger incident to its use. If wine were - 
not intoxicating, the apostle might as well have ex- 
horted them against drinking too much milk or too 
much water. He takes for granted the right to use; 
he recognises the danger incident to the use; but in- 
stead of prohibiting, he cautions. and exhorts against 
excess. Moderation in eating and drinking is the 
broad Christian law. Abstinence from some kinds of 
food may become a duty under peculiar circumstances. 
Self-denial, in relation to things lawful, is often imper- 
ative. Wine is good; is a gift of God. It may be 
used with advantage; it may be abused, but not inno- 
cently or with impunity. It may be declined in the 
exercise of Christian liberty; it ought to be declined if 
doing so helps forward the cause of humanity, morality, 
and religion, and promotes the glory of God. In view, 
however, of the almost impossibility of procuring genu- 
ine wine in the United States without extravagant cost, 
and the fact that in order to its preservation it is inva- 
riably more alcoholic than the light wines of Bible 
times usually were, and especially in view of the dan- 
gerous tendency to intoxicating habits involved in the 
use of wine as a beverage, not only to the drinker, but 
to his family and friends, it cannot be doubted that the 
wisest and most Christian course is to abstain wholly 
from it. This is in accordance with the apostolic pre- 
cept of self-restraint (1 Cor. viii, 13). 

2. There is no positive proof that the fluid used by 
our Lord in instituting the sacred communion was al- 
coholic; it is nowhere expressly called wine, but simply 
the “fruit of the vine” (Matt. xxvi, 29). That it was 
wine, properly so called, however, is a fair presumption 
from the fact that this was the customary liquor of the 
Jews in the Passover meal, as we learn from the definite 
prescription of the Talmud (“There shall not be less 
than four cups of wine” [ ydyin], Mishna, Pesach. x, 1). 
Many modern Jews, it is said, use the liquor of steeped 
raisins for paschal purposes; but there is no trace of 
such a custom in ancient times. 

_ Therefore the use of any other fluid in the commun- 
ion at the present day must be justified, if at all, from 
prudential considerations growing out of the modern 
temperance reform; just as we consider ourselves at 
liberty to vary the kind of bread (originally unleav- 
ened), the posture of the communicant, and other un- 
essential details, to. suit the convenience of the occasion 
and the parties. These considerations are undoubtedly 
of the gravest character, especially the danger of relapse 
to reformed inebriates partaking or even approaching 
the communion-table, where the taste or fumes of alco- 
hol are liable to revive their appetite. If, as it is cou- 
fidently claimed by many, unfermented grape-juice can 
be procured at a moderate cost and without great in- 
convenience, and can be preserved with ordinary care a 
sufficient length of time, and is not offensive to the 
sense, or otherwise particularly objectionable, there is 
no reason why ceremonious scruples should be allowed 
to stand in the way of its employment. Whether in- 
dividuals not susceptible to such a danger as the above 
are excusable in withholding themselves from the com- 
munion where alcoholic wine is used, is quite another 
question, which it does not lie within the scope of this 
article to discuss, 

IV. Literature.—This is quite copious. We mention, 
in addition to the works noticed above, only the most 
important and modern. General treatises on the manu- 
facture, etc., of wines have been written by Henderson 
(Lond. 1831), Redding (ibid. 1851), Denman (ibid. 1864), 
Thudichum (ibid. 1872), and others, but they are chiefly 
of a commercial character. The moral aspects of the 
subject have been considered in numberless books and 
periodical articles; among the latter we may especially 
refer to those in the Biblical Repository, Oct. 1836, and 
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Oct. 1839; and the Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. 1869; Jan., | to become a master and win an imperishable reputation. 
April, and June, 1880. Dr. F. R. Lees in various works, | He distinguished himself in the scientific contests of the 
has strongly asserted that the wines of antiquity were | students, and acquired such proficiency in the Hebrew 


largely non-alcoholic, and this view has incautiously 
been adopted by several later writers, as Ritchie, Nott, 
Stuart, Burns, etc., and by many temperance advocates; 
but it has been powerfully combated by others, espe- 
cially Tattam, Crosby, and scholars generally. The 
latest and most complete treatise on this question is 
that of Wilson, The Wines of the Bible (Lond. 1877), 
which, after minutely examining all the classical and 
scriptural references, arrives at the conclusion that “ so 
far as the wines of the ancients are concerned, unfer- 
mented wine is a myth.” The effort of Samson, The 
Divine Law as to Wine (N. Y. 1880), to meet this tes- 
timony by garbling the ancient statements and con- 
tradicting the modern is feeble and unworthy. Tris- 
tram observes, “ All the terms for wine [in the Bible] 
are used in collocations which clearly show that fer- 
mentation is implied; nor is there the slightest ground 
in criticism for the pretence that the unfermented juice 
of the grape was ordinarily used ” (Nat. Hist. of the Bi- 
ble, p. 411). An article by Rev. H. Bumstead, in the 
Bibliotheca Sacru for January, 1881, fairly meets the 
scientific, philological, and moral aspects of the “wine 
question” as presented by Rev. A. B. Rich, D.D., in the 
January, April, and July numbers of the same journal. 
It shows, at least, that alcohol when taken in moder- 
ate quantity and in its natural combinations, is not 
properly a poison, but is assimilated and healthily dis- 
posed of in digestion; that tirôsh denotes the produce 
of the vine in general, while ydyin always signifies the 
fermented juice of the grape; and that to no one of the 
words translated “ wirfe ” does the Bible attach an indis- 
criminate and absolute condemnation. See TEMPER- 
ANCE. 


Winebrenner, Christian, a German Reformed 
minister, was born Feb. 7, 1789. He entered the minis- 
try in 1838 or 1839, taking charge of several congrega- 
tions in Bedford and Huntingdon counties, Pa., where 
he labored until 1846. After this time he was not 
connected with the Synod, but still continued to preach 
until the time of his death, at Woodbury, Pa., Feb. 12, 
1858. See Harbaugh, Fathers ofthe Germ. Ref. Church, 
iv, 491. 

Winebrenner, John, an American clergyman, 
was born in Frederick County, Md., March 25, 1797. 
He began his ministry in the German Reformed 
Church, having charge of four congregations in and 
near Harrisburg, Pa., but, owing to a difference of opin- 
ion in regard to revivals, he withdrew from his former 
affiliations, and established a new denomination which 
he called “The Church of God,” but which is commonly 
known as the Winebrennarians. See CHURCH oF Gop. 
Mr. Winebrenner was for several vears editor of The 
Church Advocate. His death occurred Sept. 12, 1860. 
He published, in connection with I. B. Rupp, The History 
oy all the Religious Denominations in the United States 
(1844). He also published, Brief View of the Church 
of God :—a work on Regeneration: —The Reference and 
Pronouncing Testament :—Revival Hymn-book :—Prac- 
tical and Doctrinal Sermons :—and other works. 


Winer, Grorc Benepict, a German theologian 
and author, whose work is of permanent value to the 
Church no less for what it accomplished directly than 
for the indirect results obtained through its influence 
over the improvement of Biblical science. He was born 
at Leipsic, April 13, 1789, of parents in the common 
walks of life, was early orphaned, and, by the decease 
of an aunt who was the last of his relatives to assume 
the charge of his childhood years, exposed to such pen- 
ury as deprived him of sufficient and proper food, and 
obliged him to do without books necessary to his course- 
in the St. Nicolai School of his native town. He ob- 
tained a Greek grammar by writing it out, and thus 
began the philological labors in which he was in time 


language as enabled him to become the instructor of 
persons older than himeelf. His teachers embodied 
words prophetic of his coming importance as a scholar 
in his certificate of graduation. 

In 1817 Winer began the academical career which 
extended over forty years of industrious and useful la- 
bor. Nine of these years—1823-32—were given to the 
University of Erlangen, where he was professor of the- 
ology, and all the remaining years to Leipsic. He lect- 
ured on theological methodology, and, besides, on sub- 
jects drawn from every section of exegetical, systematic, 
and even practical theology. In historical theology he 
confined his lectures to the history of theological sci- 
ences. The general world knows him only through his 
writings, and acknowledges his influence as a compre- 
hensively and profoundly learned man and a thoroughly 
scientific character; but the students who thronged his 
lecture-room to the very end of his public life bear tes- 
timony to the power of his clear oral statements and to 
his decided sympathy for all that is pure and good, as 
also to his serious and pronounced religious character. 
He was accustomed to precede or follow his lectures 
with addresses in which he surveyed, often with truly 
prophetic vision, the movement of events in the world 
or the Church; and on those occasions he often rose to 
the regions of true impassioned eloquence, and wrought 
impressions which his hearers were not likely to forget. 
It remains to be added that his tendency was thoroughly 
orthodox, and that all his impulses grew out of his per- 
fect devotion to moral goodness. He was, however, too 
earnest a lover of truth to engage in the building of 
original systems which can only be founded in air, since 
their authors will not recognize the soundness of any 
truth that is old and approved, and also too devoted to 
the service of truth to endorse and repeat the old simply 
because it is old. 

Of the written products of his life a small number be~ 
long to the department of symbolics—namely, the Com- 
parative Darstellung des Lehrbegriffs der verschiedenen 
christlichen Kirchenparteven (1824, 2 ed. 1837), a thor- 
oughly scientific work : — his edition of the Augsburg 
Confession, with notes (1825) :—and two addresses on the 
idea of the Church as contained in the creeds (1852-53). 
In bibliography his Handbuch der theologischen Litera- 
tur (1821, 3d ed. 1838-40, 2 vols.; and supplement, 1842) 
isa monument of genuine German industry, and is valua- 
ble for its brief biographies of authors. The central ob- 
ject, however, about which all of Winer’s literary ac- 
tivity turned was the Bible. Not only had most of his. 
works reference to the Bible, but his most original, mer- 
itorious, and permanently useful work for theology was 
done in the field of Biblical science. He barely touched 
upon Biblical theology indeed, and gave but passing at- 
tention to either the lower or the higher criticism; but 
in isagogical science he contributed valuable papers to 
the elucidation of questions respecting versions of the 
Old Test., e. g. the character of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, the value of the Chaldee paraphrases, especially 
of Onkelos and Pseudo-Jonathan. The interpretation 
of Scripture engaged his attention more than any other 
study. He expounded all the books of the New Test. 
before his classes. But of the results of his labors he 
gave the world no considerable quantity—a single book, 
the Epistle to the Galatians (1821, 3 ed. 1829), and sec- 
tions from other epistles constituting the whole. As 
the fruit of a whole life given to the study of exege- 
sis this is exceedingly little. But in the discussion of 
matters of fact from Scripture history he was, on the 
other hand, very busy with his pen. He wrote disserta- 
tions on the taking of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar (1848) ; 
on the question whether the detxvoy of Jesus and his 
disciples (John xiii) were a Passover supper or not 
(1847); on whether the feet of crucified persons were 
nailed to the cross or not (1845), etc. His Biblisches 
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Realwérterbuch, finally, is a comprehensive and thorough 
dictionary, in alphabetical order, of material objects, 
events, etc., belonging to Biblical science—a positive 
mine of historical, geographical, archeological, and 
physical information. 

Of still greater value for theological science were his 
contributions to the study of the languages of the Bible 
—whether lexical or grammatical. He cultivated the 
Old-Test. Chaldee with special fondness. In 1824 he 
published Grammatik des Inblischen und targumischen 
Chalddismus (2d ed. 1842), and in 1825 a Chaldee Read- 
er. In 1826 he issued a Specimen Lexici Hebraict, and 
in 1828 a complete Lexicon of the Hebrew and Chal- 
dee Languages, based on a revie:on of the Handwérter- 
buch by Simon and Eichhorn. The most important 
of all his works is, however, unquestionably the Gram- 
matik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms, etc. (1822, 
and often). It was rendered into English by American 
scholars in 1825, and has since appeared in repeated 
editions, which conform to the changes introduced in 
the original from time to time; and it was translated 
into Swedish in 1827, The merit of this work consists 
in its demonstrating that the structure of the Greek 
language is preserved in the forms and idioms of the 
New-Test. language, and that vague assumptions of the 
Hebraizing character of New-Test. Greek, and unre- 
strained wilfulness in its interpretation, are out of place. 
The work had its inception in a spirit of reverence for 
the Bible and in earnest love of truth, and it has 
achieved gratifying results in the more systematic 
methods of interpretation, the profounder and yet more 
elevated modes of exposition, which it helped to intro- 
duce. A year after the appearance of the Grammatik, 
Winer published a Bettrag zur Verbesserung der neu- 
testumentlichen Lexikographie, and he had made extend- 
ed preparations for a New-Test. lexicon; but he was not 
permitted to enter on the writing of this work. His 
sight failed during the last five years of his life. His 
last course of lectures, on the doctrinal and ethical princi- 
ples of Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, was deliv- 
ered in the winter term, 1857-58 ; and after a violent ill- 
ness of six days’ duration, he died, May 12, 1858, and was 
buried two days afterwards, amid the lamentations of 
the university and the entire town.—Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklop. 8. v. 

Wines, Exocu Coss, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born at Hanover, N. J., Feb. 17, 1806. He 
graduated at Middlebury College in 1827, after which 
he entered the navy as chaplain and teacher of mid- 
shipmen in the United States ship “ Constellation,” vis- 
iting many foreign countries, and writing an interesting 
work entitled Two Years and a Half in the Navy; or, 
A Journal of a Cruise in the Mediterranean and Levant 
(Phila. 1829-31). He afterwards became pastor of the 
Church at Burlington, N. J., and also of East Hampton, 
L. I., which he resigned to become principal of the 
Edgehill Seminary, Princeton, N. J. He was subse- 
quently professor of mental and moral philosophy in 
the Central High-school of Philadelphia, and in 1854 
professor of ancient languages in Washington College, 
Pa., and in 1859 in the University of St. Louis. In 
1862 he entered upon the work which made him emi- 
nent as a philanthropist and specialist in prison reform, 
He became secretary of the New York Prison Reform 
Association, and afterwards of the National Association. 
He was instrumental in the appointment of congresses 
for prison reform in Europe (visiting that country re- 
peatedly from 1871 to 1875) and America, which ac- 
complished much good in rousing the attention of the 
civilized world to this benevolent object. He died at 
Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 10, 1879. Dr. Wines made im- 
portant contributions to religious literature, and the last 
work on which he was engaged was in seeing through 
the Riverside Press at Cambridge, Mass., his book en- 
titled The State of Prisons and of Child-saving Institu- 
tions throughout the World. He had prepared another 
book which was ready for the press, under the title of 
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Complete in Christ. His works, in addition to those 
mentioned, are, A Trip to Boston (Bost. 1888, 12mo) :— 
Three Hints on a System of Popular Education (Phila. 
eod. 12mo):— How Shall J Govern my School? (eod. 
12mo), addressed to young teachers :— Letters to School 
Children (Bost. 16mo) :— Commentaries on the Laws of 
the Ancient Hebrews, with an Introductory Essay on 
Civil Society and Government (N. Y. 1852, 8vo). This 
work passed through five editions :—A dam and Christ ; 
or, The Doctrine of Representation Stated and Explained 
(1855, 18mo) : — Prelacy and Parity Discussed (N. Y. 
12mo) :—The True Penitent Portrayed, etc. (Phila.) :— 
Treatise on ation (N. Y. 1863, 12mo ) : — The 
Promises of God (Phila. 1868, 18mo) :— Essay on Tempta- 
tion (1865, 12mo). He has also published a number of 
A ddresses, and contributed to the A mer. Quar. Rev., North 
Amer. Quar. Rev., Biblical Repository, Bibliotheca Sacra, 
Knickerbocker, etc. See N. Y. Observer, Dec. 18, 1879; 
Allibone, Dict.of Brit. and Amer. Authors,s.v. (W.P.S.). 

Wing (prop. 539, mrépvě). By this word the He- 
brews understood not only the wings of birds, but also 
the lappet, skirt, or fap of a garment (Ruth iii, 9; Jer. 
li, 84), the extremity of a country (Job xxxviii, 13; 
Isa. xxiv, 16); figuratively, the wings of the wind (Psa. 
xviii, 10), sunbeam (Mal. iv, 2); and, metaphorically, 
protection or defence (Matt. xxiii, 37). God says that 
he has borne his people on the wings of eagles (Exod. 
xxi, 4; see also Deut. xxxii, 11); that is, he had brought 
them out of Egypt as an eagle carries its young ones 
upon its wings. The prophet begs of God to protect 
them under his wings (Psa. xvii, 8), and says that the 
children of men put their trust in the protection of his 
wings (xxxvi,7). Isaiah, speaking of the army of the 
kings of Israel and Syria who were coming against Ju- 
dah, says, “The stretching out of his wings shall fill 
the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel” (viii, 8). 


Wing, M. T. C., D.D., a professor of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was born in Vermont in 1798, and 
died at Gambier, O., Feb. 26, 1863. Dr. Wing was a 
graduate of Middlebury College, and, after studying at 
the Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va., became a 
tutor in Kenyon College, O. At the time of his death 
he was professor of ecclesiastical history in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Gambier. See Amer. Quar. Church 
Rev. April, 1863, p. 152. 


Winifred, the apostle of Germany. See Boxi- 
FACE. 


Winkelmann, Frepertcx T., D.D., an American 
clergyman and teacher, was professor of Latin, French, 
and German in the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and in a polytechnic school in New York 
city. He died in 1865, 


Winnowing. See AGRICULTURE. 


Winslow, Gordon, M.D., D.D., a clergyman of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born at Willis- 
ton, Vt., in 1804. His preliminary education was ac- 
quired at Andover, Mass., and he graduated at Yale 
in both the collegiate and theological departments, be- 
coming a Congregational minister. In 1836 he entered 
the Protestant Episcopal communion, and was ordained 
deacon in that year. His first parish was St. John’s, 
Troy, N. Y., from which he went, in 1838, to Trinity 
Church, Elmira, N. Y.: and in 1841 became rector of St. 
Ann’s Parish, Annapolis, Md. In 1845 he assumed the 
pastorate of St. Paul’s Parish on Staten Island, and a few 
years after, though still rector of St. Paul’s, was chap- 
lain at the Quarantine. At the beginning of the Civil 
War he was appointed chaplain to the Fifth New York 
Regiment, and served two years. When the Sanitary 
Commission was established, he was its inspector for 
the Army of the Potomac. It was while accompany- 
ing his wounded son, Col. Cleveland Winslow, that he 
met with the accident which resulted in his death. 
He acted as aide-de-camp to Maj.-Gen. Warren in many 
battles. He died universally regretted, June 7, 1864, 
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being drowned by falling overboard from a steamer near 
the mouth of the Potomac. See Amer. Quar. Church 
Rev. Oct. 1864, p. 482. 


Winslow, Hubbard, D.D., a Presbyterian di- 
vine, brother of Drs. Gordon and Myron, was born at 
Williston, Vt., Oct. 30, 1799. He prepared for college 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; graduated at 
Yale College in 1825; studied theology at New Haven; 
preached at Litchfield, Conn., in 1827-28; was pastor 
of the First Congregational Church at Dover, N. H., 
from 1828 to 1831, and of the Bowdoin Street Church, 
Boston, from 1832 to 1844; travelled in Europe; was 
principal of the Mount Vernon Institute for Young La- 
dies, Boston, from 1844 to 1853; visited the educational 
institutions of Europe in 1853; edited for a time the 
Religious Magazine, besides contributing to various oth- 
er periodica:s; gained considerable repute as a polemi- 
cal theologian; was much employed as a platform lect- 
urer on various topics; preached to the First Presby- 
terian Church at Geneva, N. Y., from 1857 to 1859; be- 
came pastor of the Fiftieth Street Presbyterian Church, 
New York city, in 1861; and died at Williston, Vt., 
Aug. 13, 1864. He published, Controversial Theology 
(1832) :— Discourses on the Nature, Evidence, and Moral 
Value of the Doctrine of the Trinity (1831): — Chris- 
ttanity Applied to our Social and Civil Duties (1835) !— 
Young Mans Aid to Knowledge (1836):—Are You a 
Christian? an Aid to Self-examination (1836) :— Men- 
tal Cultivation (1839) :— Design and Moie of Baptism 
(1842) :—The Christian Doctrines (1844) :— Elements of 
Intellectual Philosophy (1851 ):— Elements of Moral 
Philosophy, Analytical, Synthetical (1856) :—and other 
works, 


Winslow, Myron, D.D., LL.D., an eminent Con- 
gregational missionary, was born at Williston, Vt., Dec. 
11,1789. He was of the same stock as the two govern- 
ors Winslow of Massachusetts, and the Kenelm Winslow 
mentioned in the English history of the 16th century. 
At the age of fourteen he entered a store as a clerk, and 
finally established himself in business in Norwich, Conn. 
During this period he was converted, and convictions 
that he ought to preach to the unevangelized nations 
took hold upon him. Abandoning a profitable business, 
he entered college and graduated at Middlebury in 1813, 
and Andover Theological Seminary in 1818. He was 
ordained as a missionary in Salem, Mass., with Pliny 
Fisk and others, Nov. 4, 1818, and in the following year 
embarked at Boston, arriving at Calcutta in five months, 
He took up his residence in Oodooville, Ceylon, in 1820, 
where he labored seventeen years, founding a seminary 
~ and otherwise consolidating the mission. In 1836 he 
was transferred to Madras. His biography during his 
residence in India would be no less than the history of 
the missions there. He founded the Madras Mission; 
was general secretary and financial agent of that and 
other missions; was president of Madras College from 
1840, and head of all the native schools; had the care 
of a native church of several hundred members; super- 
vised the printing and editing of various educational 
and religious works in the Tamil language; and was at 
the time of his death the oldest missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, He 
died at the Cape of Good Hope, on his way to America, 
Oct. 22, 1864. 

Dr. Winslow wrote the following: History of Missions 
(Andover, 1819, 12mo, 432 pp.) :—Hints on Missions to 
India (N. Y. 1856, 8vo):—A Comprehensive Tamil and 
English Dictionary of High and Low Tamil (Madras, 
1862, 4to), “This work has received the encomiums 
of native, English, and American scholars, and ranks 
second to no other philological achievement of the age. 
Not merely for the profound scholarship displayed in its 
pages, but for the vast influence it exerts in civilizing 
and Christianizing India, has it called forth the thanks 
of the religious world. In the preparation and com- 
pletion of this work, Dr. Winslow spent upwards of 
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twenty years of continuous toil. It has one thousand 
pages, three columns to a page, and contains sixty- 
eight thousand words and definitions, Of these nearly 
half owe their lexicographic birth and position to the 
author. The dictionary contains the mythological, 
astrological, scientific, official, and poetic terms of the 
Tamil; names of heroes, gods, authors, etc., and geo- 
graphical and historical information, thus forming an 
encyclopedia of Tamil learning.” Dr. Winslow is said 
to have devoted more study to the Eastern languages 
than any other American. He also conducted a con- 
tinuous correspondence for forty years with the Mis- 
stonary Herald, N. Y. Observer, and other publications. 
Several Sermons and Addresses were published in 
pamphlet. Dr. Winslow was five times married. Me- 
moirs of two of his wives and one of his children were 
published. See Cong. Quarterly, 1865, p. 209; A ppletons’ 
Annual Cyclop, 1864, p. 814; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Winstanley, Tuomas, D.D., a Church of Eng- 
land divine, was born in 1749. He studied at Brasenose 
College, and afterwards became fellow of Hertford. He 
took his degree of A.M. in 1774; published an edition 
of the Poetics of Aristotle; was appointed principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall in 1797; took his degrees of B.D. and 
D.D. in 1798, and about this time became Laudian pro- 
fessor of Arabic, Camden professor of ancient history, 
and prebendary of St. Paul’s. He died in September, 
1823. See Christian Remembrancer, 1823, p. 628. 

Winter (prop. 1M, sethan, Cant. ii, 11; but usually 
pan, chéreph, which is strictly autumn, the season of 
ripeness; Gr. yetwy, the rainy season). In Palestine, 
part of autumn and the seasons of seed-time and cold, 
extending from the beginning of September to the be- 
ginning of March, were called winter (Gen. viii, 22; Psa. 
Ixxiv, 17; Zech. xiv, 8; Jer. xxxvi, 22). The cold of 
winter is not usually very severe, though the north winds 
from the middle of December to the middle of February 
are exceedingly penetrating. Snow falls more or less, 
but seldom lies upon the ground, except in the moun- 
tains (Psa. cxlvii, 17). In shady places the ice will oc- 
casionally bear a man’s weight, but thaws as soon as the 
sun rises upon it. In the plain of Jericho the winter is 
more genial than the spring of northern countries, while 
in the mountainous country around Jerusalem it is often 
more inclement than might be expected (Matt. xxiv, 
20). In this season the most furious storms of hail are 
experienced all over the land; the brooks rise, and all 
their streams fill their channels, and thunder and light- 
ning are frequent. Towards the end of January the 
tields become green, and there is every appearance of 
approaching spring. The last rains fall in the early 
part of April; it is still cold, but less so, and the spring 
may be said to have arrived (Cant, ii, 11). See CAL- 
ENDAR; PALESTINE; SEASON. 


Winter, Robert, D.D., an English Dissenting min- 
ister, was born in London in 1762, and was pastor at 
New Court, Carey Street, from 1806 until his death, in 
1833. He published Pastoral Letters on Nonconformity, 
and several single Sermons. See (Lond.) Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1833, ii, 277. 

Winter, Samuel, D.D., an English clergyman, 
was born in 1603; became provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and died Dec. 29, 1666. 

Wisdom (prop. 723M, chokmdéh, cogia), in a gen- 
eral sense, is a comprehensive knowledge of things in 
their proper nature and relations, together with the 
power of combining them in the most useful manner. 
Among the Hebrews, the term “ wisdom” comprehended 
a wide circle of virtues and mental endowments (Exod. 
xxviii, 3; xxxi, 6; 1 Kings iii, 28; iv, 29-34), and its 
precise import in the Scriptures can only be ascertained 
by a close attention to the context. See Foot. 

1. It is used to express the understanding or knowl- 
edge of things, both human and divine, chiefly in a 
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practical and moral aspect, especially in the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and the book of Job. It was this wisdom 
which Solomon entreated and received of God, espe- 
cially in a governmental sense. 

2. It is put for ingenuity, skill, dexterity, as in the 
case of the artificers Bezaleel and Aholiab (Exod. xxviii, 
8; xxxi, 3). 

3. Wisdom is used for subtlety, craft, stratagem, 
whether good or evil. Pharaoh dealt wisely with the 
Israelites (Exod. i, 10). Jonadab was very wise, i. e. 
subtle and crafty (2 Sam. xiii, 3). In Proverbs (xiv, 8) 
it is said, “ The wisdom of the prudent is to understand 
his way.” 

4. It stands for doctrine, learning, experience, sa- 
gacity (Job xii, 2, 12; xxxviii, 37; Psa. cv, 22). 

5. It is put sometimes for the skill or arts of magi- 
cians, wizards, fortune - tellers, etc. (Gen. xli, 8; Exod. 
vii, 11; Eccles. ix, 17; Jer. 1, 35). 

3. The wisdom or learning and philosophy current 
among the Greeks and Romans in the apostolic age, 
which stood in contrast with the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel, and tended to draw away the minds of men from 
divine truth, is called “ fleshly wisdom” (2 Cor. i, 12), 
“ wisdom of this world” (1 Cor. i, 20; iii, 19), and “ wis- 
dom of men” (ii, 5). 

7. In respect to divine things, wisdom, i. e. knowledge, 
insight, deep understanding, is represented everywhere 
as a divine gift, including the idea of practical applica- 
tion, and is thus distinguished from theoretical knowl- 
edge ( Acts vi, 10; 1 Cor. xii, 8; Eph. i, 17; Col. i, 9; 
2 Tim. iii, 15; James i, 5; iii, 13, 15, 17). 


Wisdom OF JESUS (Son or Siracu), Book or. 
See ECCLESIASTICUS. 


Wisdom (THE) OF SOLOMON, Book or, one 
of the deutero-canonical portions of the Old Test. 
which have come down to us by tradition as the pro- 
duction of the son of David. Among the Apocryphal 
books unusual interest. attaches to it on account of its 
supposed parallelism with some of the genuine writings 
of Solomon found in the sacred canon, especially the 
book of Ecclesiastes (q. v.). See APOCRYPHA. 


I. Title and Position—This book is called Logia Ea- 
Awpwy or Tadopwyrog (Alex. Cumpl.), i.e. the Wis- 
dom of Solomon, in the Sept.; and the Great Wisdom 
of Solomon in the Syriac version, because it was an- 
ciently believed to have been written by Solomon, who 
therein propounds the lessons of wisdum. It is denom- 
inated Havaperog Eopia, All-virtuous Wisdom, an ap- 
pellation which, though also given to Proverbs and 
Ecclesiasticus, is especially given by Athanasius and 
Epiphanius to this book, because it treats more exten- 
sively of wisdom than either of the other so-called Solo- 
monic productions. It is called 7 Osia Logia, Sapientia 
Dei, by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv, 16) and Ori- 
gen (On Rom. vit, 14). In the Vulg. it is simply called 
Liber Sapientia, without the name of Solomon, because 
Jerome disputed the Solomonic authorship of it. The 
versions of the Reformation are divided between those 
appellations. Thus, in Luther’s version (1536), the 
Genevan version (1560), the Bishops’ Bible (1568), and 
the A. V. (1611) this book is called the Wisdom of 
Solomon, according to the Sept.; while the Zurich ver- 
sion (1531), Coverdale’s Bible (1535), Matthew’s Bible 
(1537), Cromwell’s Bible (1539), and Cranmer’s Bible 
(1540) denominate it The Book of Wisdom, after the 
Vulg. 

The book is placed in the Sept. and in the Vulg. 
after the Song of Songs and before Ecclesiasticus, or 
immediately after the canonical productions of Solomon, 
since it was believed that it, too, proceeded from this 
monarch. Though all the translations of the Refor- 
mation followed the example of Luther's version in sep- 
arating the deutero-canonical from the canonical books, 
vet they have deviated from their prototype in the or- 
der of the Apocrypha. Thus, while Luther, in his Bible, 
places this book between Judith and Tobit, the Zurich 
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version—which, as usual, is followed by Coverdale, and 
he again by Cromwell’s Bible, Matthew’s Bible, the Bish- 
ops’ Bible, and Cranmer’s Bible, as well as the Geneva 
version and the A. V.—places it between the additions 
to Esther and Ecclesiasticus. 

II. Design, Division, and Contents.—The object of this 
book is both parsnetical and apologetical. It comforts 
and strengthens the faithful who are distracted by the 
inexplicable difficulties in the moral government of the 
world, by showing them that whatever sufferings and 
taunts they have to endure, both from their apostate 
brethren and their heathen oppressors, and however 
much the wicked and the idolaters may prosper here, 
the elect, in following the counsels of divine wisdom, will 
be able to look forward with joy to a future state of 
retribution, where the righteous Judge will render to 
the ungodly according to their deeds, and confer upon 
the godly a blissful immortality. 

This purpose is developed in three sections, the con- 
tents of which are as follows: 

1. The First Section (i, 1-vi, 21), which contains the 
real problem of the book, opens with an admonition to 
the magnates of the earth to follow the paths of right- 
eousness, since God only reveals himself to and abides 
with those who are of an upright heart (i, 1-6), and 
duly registers the deeds of the wickcd, which he will 
most assuredly bring before the bar of a future judg- 
ment (ver. 7-16). For although the wicked deny the 
immortality of the soul (ii, 1-6), indulge in the pleasures 
of this world (ver. 7-9), and persecute the righteous, de- 
fying God to defend them (ver. 10-24) ; and though the 
case of the godly seems almost forlorn, yet God exercises 
a special care over his people, whom he allows to be 
chastised in order to purify them (iii, 1-7), and has des- 
tined his saints to judge the nations of the earth, and to 
abide forever with their Lord (ver. 8,9); while he has 
laid up condign punishment for the wicked (ver. 10-18), 
The wicked who have large families are therefore not 
to be envied, for their children only perpetuate their 
wickedness (iv, 1-7); while the righteous who are sud- 
denly overtaken by death are not to be deplored, since 
honorable age is not to be measured by length of vears, 
but by holiness of conduct, and since they are some- 
times suddenly taken away to escape the snares of the 
wicked; thus showing that God’s mercy is with his 
saints even in their untimely death, because they, hav- 
ing been perfected in their youth, though dead, speak 
condemnation to the wicked, who shall at last, in the 
great day of retribution, be constrained to confess it (ver. 
8-20). For then the righteous shall triumph, and the 
wicked who shall witness it will confess with anguish 
of soul that they have acted foolishly and wickedly, and 
that those whom they have derided and persecuted in 
this life are really the children of God, enjoy a glorious 
immortality, and deal out terrible pnnishments on the 
ungodly (v, 1-23). Having shown that this is the doom 
of the wicked, Solomon reiterates in more earnest tones 
the warning to the magnates of the earth with which 
this section commences, seeing that the righteous Judge 
who invested them with the powers they possess will 
soon call them to the bar of his judgment, where there 
is no respect of persons (vi, 1-8); and tells them that 
the most effectual way to obey this warning is to learn 
divine wisdom, who is always ready to be found of 
those that seek her (ver. 9-14), who alone is the safest 
guide in this world, and leads to a union with the Cre- 
ator in the world to come (ver. 15-21). 

2. The Second Section (vi, 22-ix, 18) describes the 
nature of this wisdom, the blessings she secures, and the 
manner in which she is to be obtained, by the experi- 
ence of Solomon, who recounts it himself in the first 
person. He tells us that, though an exalted monarch. 
he realized his mortality, and therefore praved for 
wisdom (vi, 22-vil, 7). With this precious gift, which 
he preferred above thrones, riches, health, and beauty, 
come all other earthly blessings of which she is the 
mother (ver. 8-12). Through her he became the friend 
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of God, whose she is, and who bestows her as a gift (ver. 
13-16). By her aid he fathomed the mysteries of the 
changing seasons, of the heavenly bodies, and of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, as she herself is the 
maker of all things, and pervades all creation. She 
alone unites us to God with ties of friendship, and no 
vice can prevail against her (ver. 17-30). She, too, con- 
fers all earthly blessings, all intellectual and moral pow- 
ers, as well as the ability to govern nations, and she can 
only be obtained from God in answer to prayer (viii, 
1-21). Solomon then recites the prayer in answer to 
which he received this divine gift (ix, 1-18). ` 
3. The Third Section (x, 1-xix, 22) describes the 
blessings which wisdom secured to the people of God, 
and the sore calamities which befell the ungodly who 
rejected her teaching, from the history of mankind, be- 
ginning with Adam and ending with the conquest of 
the Promised Land. Thus it shows how wisdom guided 
and protected the pious from Adam to Moses (x, 1-xi, 
4); how the wicked who despised her counsels and af- 
flicted the righteous were punished, as seen in the case 
of the Egyptians (xi, 5-xii, 1) and the Canaanites (xii, 
2-27). As the chief sin of the Canaanites was idolatry, 
Solomon takes occasion to describe the origin, folly, and 
abominations of idolatry (xiii, 1-xv, 19), and then re- 
turns to describe the plagues of Egypt, which consti- 
tute an essential part of the history in question, thus 
showing the awful doom of the wicked and the great 
deliverance of the righteous (xvi, 1-xix, 22). 
III. Unity and Integrity.—From the gbove analysis 
of its contents, it will be seen that the book forms a 
complete and harmonious whole; the grand problem 
discussed in the first section being illustrated in the sec- 
ond section by the experience of Solomon, and in the 
third section by the experience of God's people, detailed 
in chronological order. Indeed, the unity and integrity 
of the book were never questioned till the middle of the 
last century, when Houbigant (Prolegomena in Not. 
Crit. in Omnes V. T. Libros, i, p. ccxvi, ccxxi) maintain- 
ed that it consists of two parts, the first (ch. i-ix) being 
written by Solomon in Hebrew, and the second (ch. x- 
xix) being most probably an addition of the Greek trans- 
lator of the first part. Eichhorn submits (Einleitung in 
d. Apokryph. p. 143 aq.) that the two parts, which belong 
to different authors, are i-xi, 1 and xi, 2~-xix; or, if pro- 
ceeding from the same author, that he must have writ- 
ten the second part in his younger years, before he di- 
vested himself of his national prejudices, and before his 
notions were enlarged by Greek philosophy. Bret- 
schneider, again (De Libri Sup. Parte Priore), will have 
it that it consists of four different documents, the first 
-of which (i, 1-vi, 8) is a fragment of a larger work orig- 
inally written in Hebrew by a Palestinian Jew connect- 
ed with the court of Antiochus Epiphanes; the second 
(vi, 9-x) was written in Greek at the time of Christ, 
by an Alexandrian Jew, who put sentiments of Greek 
philosophy into the mouth of Solomon in order to vin- 
dicate for the Jews the honor of having possessed all 
philosophic systems and sciences prior to every one else. 
The third (ch. xii-xix) was also written, at the time of 
Christ, by a common Jew, who possessed the crudest 
notions; while the fourth piece (xi, 1-26) was added by 
the compiler of the book to connect the second and 
third parts. These must suffice as specimens of the 
-opinions entertained by some respecting the unity of 
‘this book. They are most ably and elaborately refuted 
by Grimm (Comment. p. 9-15). 
The integrity of the book is not only impugned by 
those who dispute its unity, but by some who admit 
that it has a regularly developed plan. Thus Grotius 
will have it that it is imperfect and unfinished, having 
been mutilated by some accident of time; while Cal- 
met, who also maintains that the book is unfinished, 
hesitates to decide whether the end was lost by acci- 
dent or through the unfavorable circumstances of the 
times, or whether it was designedly omitted by the au- 
‘thor himself. But a conclusion more apposite and more 
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in harmony with the design of the book can hardly be 
imagined than xix, 22, in which the just reflection and 
moral lesson are enunciated as deduced from the whole 
treatise, that the righteous are under God’s special care, 
and that he “assists them in every time and place.” 
Equally untenable is the assertion that the book con- 
tains interpolations by a Christian hand. This asser- 
tion was first made by Grotius (“Christiana quedam 
commodis locis addidit,” Pref. in Librum Sapientie), 
who in his Comment. specifies iv, 7, where he remarks, 
“Sed hee, ut dixi, Evangelium magis redolent.” Grätz 
(Geschichte der Juden [2d ed. Leips. 1863 ], iii, 443 sq.), 
who advocates the same opinion, adduces ii, 24; iii, 13; 
iv, 1; xiv,7. But all these passages, when fairly in- 
terpreted, are perfectly consistent with Jewish senti- 
ments; and we are almost sure that if the erudite Gratz 
had consulted Grimm’s masterly commentary on the 
passages in question when preparing the second edition 
of the third volume of his History, he would not have 
reprinted so literally the remarks from the first edition 
on this subject. 

IV. Philosophical and Doctrinal Character. — 1. 
Though there are Platonic and Stoical sentiments in 
this book, yet it is not to be supposed that the author 
propounds therein a philosophical view of Judaism. 
The book of Wisdom contains no greater admixture of 
Greek elements than the post-Babylunian canonical 
writings contain of Persian elements. It is essentially 
based upon the truths embodied in the Old Test., whose 
spirit it breathes, and whose doctrines it sets forth as 
paramount, while the Greek sentiments are very sub- 
ordinate, and are such as would almost enter spoutane- 
ously into the mind of any educated Jew residing in 
such a place as Alexandria. 

The doctrines of divine and human wisdom (or ob- 
jective and subjective wisdom, as it is termed) propound- 
ed in this book are simply amplifications and bolder 
personifications of what is to be found in Proverbs and 
Ecclesiasticus, This may be seen in the conception of 
divine wisdom being an emanation from, or the Spirit of 
God present with, the Deity before and during the crea- 
tion of the world, and brooding over the elements of 
the unformed world (Wisd. vii, 22, 25; ix, 9,17; comp. 
Prov. iii, 19; viii, 22-26; Job xxxiii, 4; Ecclus, xxiv, 
3); in the view that human wisdom proceeds from the 
primordial divine wisdom which permeates all finite 
and pure spirits (Wisd. vii, 25; comp. Job xxxii, 8; Prov. 
li,6; Ecclus. i, 1), for which reason the two not unfre- 
quently merge into one another (Wisd. vii, 12; viii, 6; 
X; comp. Prov. iii, 13-20; viii); that she is “ tke uni- 
versitas litterarum,” she teaches us all arts and sciences 
—cosmology, chronology, meteorology, astronomy, zool- 
ogy, pneumatology, psychology, botany, pharmacy, pol- 
itics, philosophy of history, parables, and enigmas (Wisd. 
vil, 17-21; viii,8; comp. Exod. xxxi, 3; 1 Kings iii, 12; 
iv, 29-34), and the whole range of morals and spiritual 
virtues (Wisd. i, 1-18; x, 1-15; Prov. i,7; iii). See 
the article preceding. 

Not only does the author of this book derive his lead- 
ing thoughts from the canonical Scriptures of the Old 
Test., but, as an orthodox Jew, he even espouses the 
traditions of his fathers. Thus in harmony with these 
traditions, which tell us that models. of both the taber- 
nacle and the temple were shown by God to Moses and 
Solomon, he speaks of the temple in Jerusalem as having 
been made after the model of the temple in heaven 
(comp. pipnua oxnvijg ayiacg hv mponroipacag an’ 
dpyiic [Wisd. ix, 8] with j129 Nondw wItpen ma 
m>ya>bw wpn ma 133D [ Menachoth, 29]; Rashi, 
On Exod, xxv, 9,40; Heb. viii, 5). Ch. x, 19 b, which 
has occasioned great difficulty to interpreters, and which 
the Vulgate, Luther, the Zurich Bible, Coverdale’s ver- 
sion, Matthew’s Bible, Cromwell’s Bible, Cranmer’s Bi- 
ble, the Geneva version, the Bishops’ Bible, Grotius, 
Calmet, etc., take as antithetical to ver. 19 a, referring 
it to the Israelites whom wisdom brought forth from 
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the depth of the sea—thus violating both its connection | dren of God (ii, 13, 16, 18), will ultimately judge the 


with the following verse, as indicated by òid rovro and 
the sense of dvaBpdZay, which is not to bring out, but 
to spit out, to cast out—is based upon a tradition which 
tells us that the sea spit out the corpses of the Egyp- 
tians when the Jews despoiled them of their weapons. 
This tradition is given in the Mechilta, the so-called 
Chaldee paraphrases of Jerusalem, and Jonathan ben- 
Uzziel, On Exod. xv; 12, and Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer, sect. 
xlii, and is at the basis of the account in Josephus (Ant. 
ii, 16,6). Our author also fullows tradition in his re- 
mark that it was not the turning to the brazen serpent, 
as stated in Numb. xxi, 9, but to God, which saved the 
Israelites (Wisd. xvi, 7; comp. Rosh hash-Shanah, 26 ; 
Jerusalem Targum; and Rashi, On Numb. xxi, 9); that 
the manna (Numb. xi, 8) had all manner of pleasant 
tastes (Wisd. xvi, 20,21; comp. Yoma,75); that pray- 
ers must be offered to God before the sun rises (Wisd. 
xvi, 28; comp. Mishna, Berakoth, i, 2); that Sodom was 
destroyed because its inhabitants were inhospitable to 
strangers (Wisd. xix, 17, 18; comp. Sanhedrin, 109), 
etc. 

With these facts before us, we entirely differ from 
Gfrérer (Philo, ii, 207 sq.), Dihne (Jiid.-alexandr. Reli- 
gionsphilos, ii, 153 sq.), and others, who maintain that 
the author of this book derived his leading tenets from 
Alexandrian, and more especially from Platonic, philos- 
ophy, and fully concur with Ewald (iv, 549), who re- 
marks “that no one who is intimately acquainted with 
the Old Test., as well as with our author, will say that 
he derived the doctrine of immortality from the above- 
named source. The specification of the cewppocvyn, ppd- 
vnoic, Oicatoodvn, and davdpia as the four cardinal vir- 
tues, both here (Wisd. viii, 7) and by Philo (ii, 455 sq. ; 
4 Macc. i, 18 sq.; v, 22 sq. [where evoé Bera is put for 
gpdvnoic}; xv, 7, where there is a similar change) is 
indeed real Platonic, and is derived entirely from the 
Platonic school. But even these four virtues appear 
in viii, 7 as merely secondary, and in the whole connec- 
tion of the treatment of the book as accidental.” Welte 
(Einleitung, p. 163 sq.), indeed, who does not dispute the 
agreement of the book of Wisdom with Alexandrian 
philosophy, goes so far as to say that it only refers to 
such things as are also more or less clearly expressed 
in the canonical books of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

2. In its religious doctrines the book of Wisdom is 
one of the most important and interesting contributions 
to the literature of the Jewish theology before the ad- 
vent of Christ. It shows how the tenets of the Jews 
were preparing them for the teachings of. the New 
Test. ‘Thus it tells us that God is not the author of 
death, but made both man and all creatures in the im- 
age of his own eternity, and delighted in the whole of 
his creation (i, 13,14; xi, 24), which he made for per- 
petual duration (ii, 14; comp. Rom. viii, 20,21). Death 
entered into the world through the envy of the devil 
. (Wisd. ii, 24). We have here the first instance on rec- 
ord where the serpent which tempted the protoplasts in 
Paradise is identified with the devil (ver. 24), thus con- 
firming the explanation given of Gen. ili, 1-15 in John 
viii, 44; Rev. xii,9; xx, 2. Gritz (Gesch. ili, 443 3q.), 
who cannot brook so striking a confirmation on the part 
of the Jews before Christ to the correctness of the teach- 
ings of the New Test., will have it that this is one of 
the passages interpolated by a Christian hand. But 
there is very little doubt that the Jews believed in the 
identity of the serpent and Satan long before the ad- 
vent of Christ (comp. Ginsburg, The Kabbalah | Lond. 
1865], p. 29), and that this notion has even passed over 
into the Persic religion (comp. Hengstenberg, Christolo- 
gy, i, 7 8q., Engl. transl.). 

The book of Wisdom, moreover, shows that the doc- 
trine of immortality and a future judgment was most 
emphatically believed and was generally current among 
the Jews (i, 15; iii, 4; vi, 18,19; viii, 17); that the Is- 
raelites believed that the wicked attract death by their 
sinful deeds (i, 16); that the saints, who are the chil- 


world and rule over the nations thereof (iii, 8; comp- 
Matt, xix, 28; 1 Cor. vi, 2; Rev. ii, 26; iii, 21; xx,4—6). 
The author of this book also propounds the doctrine of 
the pre-existence of the soul (viii, 20). This, however, 
he did not derive direct from Platonism, both because 
the manner in which he enunciates it is different from 
the mode in which it is represented by Plato and Philo, 
and because this doctrine was held by the Essenes in 
Palestine and is to be found in the Talmud (comp. Jo- 
sephus, War, ii, 8, 11; the Talmud, Chagtga,12b; Ye- 
bamoth, 62; Aboda Sara,5; Ginsburg, The Kabbulah, 
p. 31 sq.). The body is regarded as the seat of sin 
(i, 4; viii, 20) and as a mere hindrance and prison of 
the soul (ix, 15; comp. 2 Cor. v, 1-4; Josephus, War, 
ii, 8, 11). No trace, however, is to be found in this 
book of a resurrection of the body or of a personal Mes- 
siah. : 

V. Author and Date.—1. As the book itself ascribes 
the words therein contained to Solomon, and represents 
him as narrating his personal experience (ch. vii-xix), 
the book of Wisdom has come down to us by tradition 
as the production of this great monarch. Thus it is not 
only expressly described as the work of this wise king 
in the inscriptions of the most ancient versions (viz. 
Sept., Syriac, Arabic, etc.), but it is quoted as such by 
the most ancient fathers of the Church, such as Clement. 
of Alexandria (Strom. vi), Tertullian (De Prescr. Hares. 
c.7; Adv. Valent. c. 2), Hippolytus (p. 66, ed. Lagarde), 
Cyprian (Exhprtat. Mart. xii), etc. The Solomonic 
authorship has also been maintained by some very 
learned Jews—viz. De’ Rossi (Meor Enajim [ed. Vien- 
na, 1829], p. 281 b), Wessely (Introduction to his Com- 
ment, on Wisdom), and by some Protestants. With 
the exception of Schmid (Dus Buch d. Weisheit iiber- 
setzt und erklärt [ Vienna, 1858]), and one or two oth- 
ers, critics of the present day have entirely discard- 
ed this view, for the following reasons: (1.) The book 


-was written in Greek, and in the later style of this lan- 


guage. (2.) Its author exhibits a Greek culture which 
no Palestinian Jew possessed even at the time of Greek 
ascendency over Judæa, as is evident from the later Pal- 
estinian writings, and from the express declaration of 
Josephus (Ant, xx, 11,2) that his brethren had an aver- 
sion to Greek education. The Greek culture of the au- 
thor of the book of Wisdom is seen in his notions of 
what constitutes knowledge (vii, 17-20; viii, 8); in his 
acquaintance with the Epicurean doctrine of fate and 
the philosophico-materialistic view of nature and the 
future destiny of the soul (ii, 2); in the distinction which 
he makes between the nobler and educated features of 

heathenism and its grosser forms (xiii, 1-15); in his 
view of the origin of image-worship (xiv, 14 sq.), etc. 
Comp. Grimm, Comment. p. 19, etc. (3.) It contains un- 
questionable quotations from the Sept. This is not only 

evident from ordinary passages, as vi, 7; xi, 4; xii,8; xvi, 
22; xix, 21; but from extraordinary instances where the 
Sept. differs from the Hebrew, and where the words of 

the former are inwrought into the text itself; e. g. Wis- 
dom ii, 12 puts into the mouth of sceptics the words of 

Isa. iii, 10, évedpedowper roy dixatoy bri Otoxpnaoroc 
npiv ori, according to the Sept., which essentially dif- 
fer from the Hebrew text; and Wisd. xv, 10, oxudéc n) 
capdia aùroŭ, which, again, is an important variation of 

the Sept. on Isa. xliv, 20 from the Hebrew. (4.) It re- 
fers to matters of history (Wisd. ii, 1-6, 8; xv, 4), which 
are inapplicable to Solomon’s period (Grimm, Comment. 
p. 17). 

Next in point of antiquity is the theory that Philo is 
the author of this book, as is seen from the remark of 
Jerome, “ Nonnulli scriptorum veterum hunc esse Phi- 
lonis Judæi affirmant” (Præf. in Libr. Sal.). This view 
was also adopted by De Lyra, Luther, Rainold, Calovius, 
bishop Cosin, and others. But against it it is to be urged 
that the whole complexion of the book, as well as its 
historical, theological, and philosophical elements, ìs at 
variance with this hypothesis, Thus—(1.) The forma- 
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ticn of the foetus in the mother’s womb is at variance 
with Philo’s notions upon the same subject (Wisd. vii, 
2; comp. Philo, De Mundi Opif. in Opp. ii, 15). (2.) The 
two kinds of pre-existent souls—viz. good and bad—are 
described in this book as destined alike to inhabit hu- 
man bodies, whereas Philo ouly lets the sinfully disposed 
souls occupy human bodies, and says that the good souls 
aid the Deity in the administration of human affairs 
(Wisd. viii, 19; comp. Philo, De Giganti, in Opp. i, 263). 
(3.) In this book it is distinctly declared that the Egyp- 
tians were punished with serpents, which Philo as dis- 
tinctly denies (Wiad. xi, 15; xvii, 9; comp. Philo, De Vi. 
Mos. in Opp.ii, 97 8q.). (4.) The darkness with which 
the Egyptians were visited is described in this book as 
having proceeded from the infernal regions, while Philo 
affirms that it was occasioned by an unusual eclipse of 
the sun (Wisd. xvii, 14; comp. Philo, De Vit. Mos. i, 21). 
(5.) The view that the serpent which tempted our first 
parents is the devil is diametrically opposed to that of 
Philo, who does not recognise such an evil power in the 
world, and regards the serpent as a symbol of pleasure 
(Wisd. ii, 24; comp. Philo, De Mundi Opif. in Opp. i, 38). 
(6.) The description of the origin of idolatry in this book 
is totally different from that of Philo (Wisd. xii, xiii; 
comp. Philo, De Monarch. § 1-3, in Opp. ii, 213 sq.). (7.) 
The idea of divine wisdom, which in the centre of this 
book is different from that of Philo. The author of the 
book of Wisdom manifests no acquaintance whatever 
with the trichotomy of human knowledge, nor even with 
the doctrine of ideas, which forms a most essential and 
organic part of Philo’s system, as is evident from the 
fact that he makes no allusion thereunto in such pas- 
sages as i, 3; viii, 19 sq.; ix, 15; and especially vii, 22 
sq., where it would have been most appropriate, and 
where it would undoubtedly have been founa, had the 
writer known the’points in question. : 

The force of these arguments against Philo J Neus, 
and yet the unwillingness to relinquish the traditional 
name, have led many Roman Catholics and some Prot- 
estant scholars (viz. Lorinus, Bellarmine, Huetius, Drusi- 
us, Wernsdorf, Buddeus, etc.) to resort to the theory that 
it was not the well-known philosopher, but an older 
Philo, who either composed the book of Wisdom or put 
it into its present form. But the fatal objection to this 
is that the elder Philo was, according to the express 
testimony of Josephus (Contra A pion. i, 23), a heathen, 
and could not therefore have written this book. 

Still more far-fetched is the theory of Dr. Tregelles, 
that it was written by an unknown Christian of the 
name of Philo, basing it upon the passage “et Sapientia 
ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta” in the 
Muratorian canon, which he imagines to be a mistrans- 
lation of the Greek original, that may have read, rai 
9 Todia Tadoperroc trò Girwyvog, instead of vrò Di- 
Awv (Journal of Philol. 1855, p. 37 sq.). 

Being thus compelled to relinquish the name of Philo 
in whatsoever form, Augustine would at first have it 
that Jesus, son of Sirach, was the author of this book 
(De Doctr. Chr. ii, 8), but afterwards retracted his opin- 
ion (Retractt. ii, 4; De Civ. Det, xvii, 20, 1). 

Faber, again, maintained (Prolusiones de Libro Sap. 
[Anspach, 1776-77], i-vi, pt. v) that it was written by 
Zerubbabel, who might justly call himself the second 
Solomon, because he restored the Solomonic temple. 
But as all the arguments against the Solomonic author- 
ship are equally to be urged against this theory; and, 
moreover, as ix, 3 can only be applied to Solomon, and 
as the whole tone of the book shows that this monarch 
is meant, Faber’s conjecture has not been espoused by 
any one else. 

Neither can the more plausible theory of Lutterbeck 
(Die neutestamentl. Lehrbegriffe [Mayence, 1852], i, 407 
aq.) be sustained, that Aristobulus (Hourished B.C. 150) 
wrote it. Because (1.) He wasa favorite of Ptolemy VI 
Philometor, and would therefore not have inveighed 
against kings (comp. vi. 1 sq.). (2.) The Jews in Egypt 
enjoyed the greatest distinctions under this monarch, 
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and were treated with the highest confidence, so much 
so that Philometor and Cleopatra intrusted the govern- 
ment and the army to Jews (Josephus, Contra A pion. 
ii, 5), whereas the Jews in Egypt suffered under the 
most grinding oppression when this book was written 
(xi, 5 sq.; xii, 23 sq.; xvi-xix; Grimm, Comment. p. 
21). For these reasons modern writers have given up 
all attempts to discover the author’s name. 

2. Equally divergent are the opinions of commenta- 
tors and historians respecting the date of the book, as 
will be seen from the following table: 


Sept., the Syriac and Arabic versions, Clem- 


ent of Alexandria, Tertullian, etc....... B.C. cir. 1000 
PDGF “ 500 
Grotius ..... ............................ “ 450-800 
Welte, Bruck ............................ 222217 
Gutman, Lutterbeck, Davideon.......... & 150-130 
Grimm..... A N 145-50 
Some ancient fathers, De Lyra, Luther, 

bishop Cosin, Gratz, etc............06. A.D. cir. 30-50 


All, however, that can be deduced from internal evi- 
dence upon this subject is that (1) the author of the book 
was an Alexandrian Jew, or that he resided in Egypt 
and wrote for his coreligionists in the land of their for- 
mer bondage, as is evident from the details of the Egyp- 
tian animal-worship (xi, 15; xii, 24; xv, 18 sq.); from 
the involuntary adoption of certain Alexandrian notions 
and phrases as shown above; from the allusion to the 
events in the lives of sundry Jewish worthies without 
specifying the names of these patriarchs—viz. to the di- 
recting of the course of the righteous in a piece of wood 
of small value (i. e. Noah and his family in the ark; . 
comp. Wisd. x, 4 with Gen. vii, 1 sq.) ; to the preserva- 
tion of the righteous man blameless unto God (i.e. Noah); 
to the saving of the righteous man (i.e. Lot) from the 
burning of the cities (Wisd. x, 5 sq.; comp. Gen. xix, 
15 sq.), which could only be made by a Jew, and only 
be understood by Jews; and from the exalted terms in 
which he speaks of the Jewish nation, of the permanent 
obligations of the Mosaic law, and of Palestine (Wisd. ii, 
12; iii, 8; xii, 7); and from the Haggadic embellish- 
ments of the Old-Test. narratives, as has been shown in 
the preceding part of this article. These facts, therefore, 
completely set aside the opinion of Kirschbaum (Der 
Jüd. A lexrandrinismus [ Leips. 1841], p. 52), Weisse ( Ueber 
die Zukunft d. evangel, Kirche (ibid. 1849], p. 233), Noak 
(Der Ursprung des Christenthums [ ibid. 1837], i, 222 sq.), 
etc., that this book is the work of a Christian hand; and 
that (2) he wrote after the Sept. (i. e. Ptolemy II Phila- 
delphus, B.C. 284-246), for, as we have seen, he quotes 
the Pentateuch and Isaiah according to this version. 
He, however, composed it some time before Philo (B.C. 
cir. 140-50), since it required a considerable period for 
the degree of development which the religious philoso- 
phy of Alexandria had attained among the Jews in the 
interval between the author of Wisdom and the writ- 
ings of Philo. The sufferings referred to in this book 
(xi, 5 sq.; xii, 23 8q.; Xvi-xix) are most probably those 
which Ptolemy VII Physcon ( B.C. 145-117) heaped 
upon the Jews in Alexandria (comp. Josephus, Contra 
Apion. ii, 5; see Griitz, Geschichte der Juden [2d ed.], 
iii, 66). The hypothesis of Dr. Rainold (Cens. Libr. 
Apocr.), that “it was written in the time of the emper- 
or Caius, who would have his statue set up and adored 
in the temple of Jerusalem (Suetonius Vit. Calig. § 22), 
and that xiv, 16-20 deprecates his blasphemous attempt 
at self-deification,” which is followed by Noak (Der Ur- 
sprung des Christenthums, i, 222 sq.) and Griitz (Ge- 
schichte der Juden, iii, 442), is based upon precarious in- 
terpretation of this passage. Grimm (Comment. p. 33) 
has conclusively shown that it gives the writer’s opin- 
ion respecting idolatry, which he, in common with many 
learned heathen of his day, traces to the deification of 
man, as is evident from the fact that several Seleucide- 
ans adopted the epithet Sed¢ (2 Macc. xi, 25), and that 
Ptolemy Lagi and Berenice, his consort, were apotheo- 
sized by their successors and subjects giving them the 
title Jeo? owrnpec, and erecting to them altars and tem- 
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ples (Pauly, Real-Encyklop. d. class. Alterthumswissen. 
s. v. “ Ptolemiius,” VI, i, 190). 

VI. Original Language and Style.—Believing it to be 
the work of Solomon, many of the ancient fathers, and 
several modern writers, both Jews and Protestants, as a 
matter of course, maintained that the original language 
of Wisdom was Hebrew. Even Grotius, though not re- 
garding it as the production of Solomon, believed it to 
have been originally written in Hebrew, while Houbi- 
gant advocated a Hebrew original for the first nine 
chapters, and Bretschneider and Engelbrecht restricted 
it to the first five chapters. The erudite Azariah 
de’ Rossi again would have it that Solomon wrote 
it in Aramaic in order to send it to some king in 
the extreme East (Meor Enajim [ed. Vienna, 1829], 
281 b). But Jerome had already declared that there was 
no Hebrew original extant of this book, and that it was 
originally written in Greek, as is evident from its style 
(“ Secundus [qui Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur] apud 
Hebræos nusquam est, quin et ipse stylus Græcam elo- 
quentiam redolet” [ Pref in Libr. Sal.]). This remark 
is fully borne out by (1.) The numerous compound ex- 
pressions, especially adjectives (e. g. kakóreyvoç, i, 4; 
Xv, 4; mpwróriaorToc, Vii, 1; x, 1; vméppaxoc, X, 20; 
xvi, 17; comp. also i, 6; ii, 10; iv, 8; v, 22; vii, 1, 3; 
ix, 5, 15; x, 3; xi, 17; xii, 5, 19; and for maë Neyó- 
peva, xi, 7; xiii, 3; xiv, 25; xv, 8,9; xvi, 3,21), which 
have no corresponding terms in the Hebrew. (2.) The 
technical expressions—as wvevpa vorpov, Vii, 22; ĉi- 
«ev Kai ywpeiv cd mávrwv, vii, 24; VAN apopdgoc, Xi, 
17; mpóvoa, xiv, 3; xvii, 2—which are derived from 
Platonic and Stoical philosophy. (3.) The alliterations, 
paranomasias, and oxymora which pervade the book 
(comp. ayarnoare—gpovnoare—Znrnoare ; iv dyado- 
THTt—aTAdrnrt, i, 1; ob¢—Spoig, i, 10; rapodevow— 
cuvodetow, Vi, 22; addAwc—agSovwe, vii, 13; apya— 
Epya, xiv, 5; aduca—ixn, i, 8; Siac idtornrog, ii, 23; 


arparòv rpvmog, V, 10; dvvaroi O& duvarme, vi, 6; 


doiwe Ta ósa dowSnoorrTat, Vi, 10, «.7.A.3 see Grimm, 
P. 7), showing beyond doubt that the book was origi- 
nally written in Greek. As to the Hebrew coloring of 
the language, the lexical Hebraisms (e. g. amAdrne 
capdiac, i, 1; epic, KANpog, ii, 9; rptBor, ii, 15; Noyi- 
Čeoda ic rt, ii, 16; wAnpovy yodvor, iv, 13; bror roð 
Seov, iv, 15), the numerous Hebrew parallelisms, etc., 
these are to be expected from so thorough an Israelite 
as the writer of this book manifestly was, especially 
when it is borne in mind that the author breathes 
throughout the whole of his work the spirit of the Old 
Test.; that the book of Wisdom is a Hellenistic ver- 
sion of the same tradition wherein Solomon is represent- 
ed as having philosophically refuted scepticism and tyr- 
anny, of which traces appear elsewhere in the later 
Jewish literature; and that the author took the ancient 
Hebrew poetry for his model. 

The style of the book is very uneven. Some por- 
tions of it are truly sublime, and will bear comparison 
with any passages in the best classics; as, for instance, 
the delineation of the sensualist (ii, 1 sq.), the picture 
of future judgment (v, 15 sq.), and the description of 
wisdom (vii, 22—viii, 1); while in other passages the 
author, as bishop Lowth remarks, “is often pompous 
and turgid as well as tedious and diffuse, and abounds 
in epithets, directly contrary to the practice of the He- 
brews” (Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, 
Prelect. p. xxiv). 

VII. Canonicity and Authority.—Though the book of 
Wisdom, like the other deutero-canonical books, was nev- 
er included in the canon of the synagogue, as is evident 
from the list of the Hebrew Scriptures given in the Tal- 
mud (Baba Bathra, § 14); and though it is not found in 
the catalogues of Origen, Jerome, Epiphanius, Athana- 
sius, Cyril, etc., yet there can be but little doubt that it 
was held in great respect among the Jews, and that the 
apostle Paul was familiar with its language, as mav be 
seen from the striking parallels in Rom. ix, 21 to Wisd. 
xv, 7; in Rom. ix, 22 to Wisd. xii, 20; in Eph. vi, 13- 


17 to Wisd. v, 17-19. The next allusion to it, though 
also not by name, is to be found in the epistle of St. 
Clement to'the Corinthians (i, 27; comp. Wisd. xi, 22; 
xii, 12); and Eusebius tells us (//ist. Eccles. v, 26) that 
Irenæus made use of it in a lost book. Clement of 
Alexandria quotes it as the inspired work of Solomon 
with the introductory phrase 7) cia sopia Aéyes (Strom. 
iv, 16, p. 609, ed. Potter). It is also quoted as such by 
Origen (Contra Celsum, iii, 72), Tertullian (Advers. Va- 
lent. c. ii), Cyprian (Exhortat. Martyr. 12), Cyril (Catech. 
ix, 127), etc. Hence it was declared as canonical by 
the third Council of Carthage (A.D. 397), in the coun- 
cils of Sardis (A.D. 347), Constantinople in Trullo (A.D. 
692), Toledo (A.D. 675), Florence (1438), and in the 
fourth session of the Council of Trent (1546). With 
other deutero-canonical writings, it remained in the 
canon till the time of the Reformation, when Luther 
first separated it and put it together with the rest of 
the Apocrypha at the end of the Old Test. Still Lu- 
ther spoke of it with great respect (Vorrede auf die Weis- 
heit Salomonis in his translation of the Bible, ed. 1534). 
In the Anglican Church the book of Wisdom is looked 
upon with still greater favor. Thus chapters xiii, xiv 
are quoted in the Homilies as the writing of Solomon 
(Sermon against Peril of Idolatry, pt. iii); vii, 11, 16; 
ix, 13; xiii, 1; xvi, 8, are cited as the work of the same 
wise man (Sermons for Rogation Week, pt. i-iii); iii, 1; 
xili-xv, are quoted as Scripture (Sermon aguénst the 
Fear of Death, pt. iii; Against Idolatries, pt. i and iii); 
and ch. v is referred to as Holy Scripture (Against Wil- 
Jul Rebellion, pt. vi). See DEUTERO-CANONICAL, 

VIII. Text—The book of Wisdom is preserved in 
Greek and Latin texts, and in subsidiary translations 
into Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian. Of these latter, 
the Armenian is said to be the most important; the 
Syriac and Arabic versions being paraphrastic and inac- 
curate (Grimm, Finleit. § 10). The Greek text, which, 
as appears above, is undoubtedly the original, offers 
no remarkable features. The variations in the MSS. 
are confined within narrow limits, and are not such 
as to suggest the idea of distinct early recensions; 
nor is there any appearance of serious corruptions an- 
terior to existing Greek authorities, The Old Latin 
version, which was left untouched by Jerome (Pref. in 
Libr. Sal., “ In eo libro qui a plerisque Sapientia Salo- 
monis inscribitur ... calamo temperavi; tantummodo 
canonicas Scripturas emendare desiderans, et studium 
meum certis magis quam dubiis commendare”), is, in 
the main, a close and faithful rendering of the Greek, 
though it contains some additions to the original text, 
such as are characteristic of the old version generally. 
Examples of these additions are found: i, 15, Jnjustitia 
autem mortis est acquisitio; ii, 8, Nullum pratum sit quod 
non pertranseat luxuria nostra; ver. 17, et sciemus que 
erunt novissima illius ; vi, 1, Melior est sapientia quam 
vires, et vir prudens quam fortis. And the construction 
of the parallelism in the two first cases suggests the 
belief that there, at least, the Latin reading may be 
correct. But other additions point to a different con- 
clusion: vi, 23, diligite lumen sapientiæ omnes qui præ- 
estis popults; viii, 11, et factes principum mirabuntur 
me; ix, 19, quicunque placuerunt tibi domine a principio ; 
xi, 5, a defectione potus sui, et in eis cum abundarent filii 
Israel letati sunt. 

The chief Greek MSS. in which the book is contain- 
ed are the Codex Sinaiticus (N), the Cod. Alexandrinus 
(A), the Cod. Vaticanus (B), and the Cod. Ephraemi 
rescr. (C). The entire text is preserved in the three 
former; in the latter, only considerable fragments: viii, 
§-xi, 10; xiv, 19-xvii, 18; xviii, 24-xix, 22. 

Sabatier used four Latin MSS. of the higher class 
for his edition: “Corbeienses duos, unum Sangerma- 
nensem, et alium S. Theodorici ad Remos,” of which he 
professes to give almost a complete (but certainly not 
a literal) collation. The variations are not generally 
important, but patristic quotations show that in early 
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times very considerable differences of text existed. An 
important Ms. of the book in the British Museum (£9- 
erton, 1046, Sæc. viii) has not yet been examined. 

IX. Literature.—The earliest commentary which re- 
mains is that of Rabanus Maurus (died 856). Roman 
Catholic commentaries are thuse of Nannius (1552), Jan- 
sen (1557, 1614), Osorius (1580), Lorinus (1607, 1624), De 
Castro (1613), Corn. à Lapide (1638), Maldonatus (1643), 
Gorse (1655), Menochius (1678), Du Hamel (1703), Cal- 
met (1757), Dereser (Frankf. 2d ed. 1825),and J. A. Schmid 
(Wien, 1858). Among Protestants separate commen- 
taries are those of Strigel (Lips. 1569, 1571, 1575), Ray- 
nold (1618), Fabricius (Fref. et Lips. 1691), Selnecker 
( Lips. 1575), Brochmann (Hafn. 1656), all in Latin; 
Petersen, Erkldr. (Biding. 1727); Schubaud, A nmerk. 
(Magdeb. 1733); Steinmetz, 1 nmerk. (Leips. 1747); Kleu- 
ker, Erläut. (Riga, 1785); Hasse, 4nmerk. (Jen. eod.) ; 
Wallenius, Anmdrkningan (Griefsw. 1786, also in Lat- 
in); Kelle, Anmerk. (Freib. 1815); Engelbroth, Jnter- 
pretation (ch. i-iv] (Havn. 1816); Bauermeister, Com- 
mentarius ( Götting. 1828); and especially W. Grimm, 
Commentar (Leips. 1837; also in the Kurzgef. Exeg. 
Handb. ibid. 1868), To these may be added the He- 
brew commentary by Wessely (Berl. 1780, and later). 
See also Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Tsrael (Gottingen, 
1852), iv, 548 sq.; Grätz, Geschichte der Juden (2d ed. 
Leips. 1863), iii, 292 sq., 242 sq.; and the /ntroductions 
to the Old Test. by Bertholdt (Erlangen, 1815), v, 225 sq. ; 
De Wette, § 312-315; Keil (ibid. 1859), § 244-246; and 
Davidson (Lond. 1863 ), iii, 396-410. See Commen- 
TARY. 

Wiseman, Luke Hoult, M.A., a Wesleyan Meth- 
adist minister, was born in the city of Norwich, Jan. 19, 
1822. He “was a saint at twelve and a preacher at 
fvurteen.” He entered the ministry in 1840; was elect- 
ed missionary secretary in 1868, a position which he 
held until the close of life; was raised to the presiden- 
tial chair at the London Conference of 1872 by the 
largest number of votes ever recorded at such an elec- 
tion; and died in London, in the midst of his work and 
honors, Feb. 3, 1875. “As a Christian, he had deep 
veneration for the spiritual nature of Christianity; as 
a man, a love of freedom that amounted to a passion. 
Hence to contend for the rights of conscience, to enlarge 
the sphere of free action, and to assert liberty of differ- 
euce among Christian churches while promoting frater- 
nal union and co-operation, and independence of the 
commonwealth while maintaining patriotic loyalty and 
an enlightened citizenship, were to him the most sacred 
of all duties, and he ever discharged them with match- 
less courage and fearless independence. As an adminis- 
trator, Wiseman had learned to combine in the happiest 
manner the fortiter in re with the suanifer in modo. ... 
Never flurried, never in a hurry—always at ease and at 
home, courteous to all, servile and obsequious to none— 
he succeeded in guiding skilfully the course of discus- 
sion and business, and in uniformly maintaining Chris- 
tian courtesy and urbanity with judicial fairness and 
impartiality. Such was Wiseman—a man of open soul 
and loving heart, massive alike in body and mind, with 
a splendid physique and a character to match—a uni- 
versal favorite with preachers and people, admired, 
trusted, loved by all. ... His heart was too high for 
pettiness, too large for selfishness or envy. Faith with- 
out superstition or fear, religion without bigotry or 
cant, the grandeur of intellect covered with the sin- 
cerity of childhood, were found in him as found in few” 
(Lond. Watchman ; see N. Y. Methodist, March 20, 1875). 
Wiseman passionately loved the missionary cause. He 
eloquently advocated it and unselfishly worked for it. 
Like Frankland, Perks, Coley, and other eminent men 
in the British Conference, he worked too hard, and his 
sudden death was at once a surprise and a warning. 
Besides occasional published Sermons, Wiseman wrote, 
Lectures on Industries Prompted by Conscience, and Not 
‘by Covetousness (1852; 3d ed. 1858) :—The Employment 
of Leisure Time (Lond, 1856, 12mo):—Things Seculur 
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and Things Sacred (ibid. eod.) :—A gents in the Revival 
of the Last Century (ibid. 1855):—Men of Faith, or 
Sketches from the Book of Judges (ibid. 8vo) :-- Thoughts 
on Class Meetings and their Improvement (ibid. 1854, 
12mo) :— Christ tn the Wilderness: Practicul Views of 
our Lords Temptation (ibid. 1857, 12mo). See Min- 
utes of Conference (ibid. 1875), p. 18; Osborne, Meth. 
Bibliog. 8. v.; Wesl. Meth. Magazine, 1875, p. 288. 


Wiseman, Nicholas Patrick Stephen, Car- 
dinal, and chief of the Roman Catholic Church in Eng- 
land, was born at Seville, Spain, Aug. 2, 1802, of Irish 
and Spanish extraction. At an early age he was brought 
to England, and placed in St. Cuthbert’s College, at 
Ushaw, near Durham. He was thence removed to the 
English College at Rome, where he was ordained a 
priest, and made a doctor of divinity. He was a pro- 
fessor fur a time in the Roman University, and was then 
made rector of the English College at Rome. In 1828 
he published his ‘fore Syriacæ. Dr. Wiseman returned 
to England in 1835, and in the winter of that vear de- 
livered a series of lectures upon the leading doctrines 
of the Catholic Church at the Sardinian Chapel, in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. About the same time he delivered his 
Lectures on the Connection between Science and Revealed 
Religion, for which he is best known in Protestant lit- 
erature. He subsequently repaired to Rome, and is un- 
derstood to have been instrumental in inducing pope 
Gregory XVI to increase the vicars-apostolic in Eng- 
land. ‘The number was doubled, and Dr. Wiseman came 
back as coadjutor bishop to Dr. Walsh, of the Midland 
District. He was also appointed president of St. Mary’s 
College, Oscott. In 1847 he again repaired to Rome on 
the affairs of the English Catholics, and prepared the 
way for the subsequent change resolved on in 1848, 
which was delayed by the troubles that ensued at 
Rome. He was now made pro-vicar- apostolic of the 
London district in place of Dr. Griffiths, deceased. Sub- 
sequently he was appointed coadjutor, cum jure suc- 
cesstonis, to Dr. Walsh, who was translated to London; 
and in 1849, on the death of Dr. Walsh, he became vicar- 
apostolic of the London district. In August he went 
again to Rome, “not expecting,” as he said, “to re- 
turn to England again.” But in a consistory held on 
Sept. 30, 1850, he was elected to the dignity of car- 
dinal by the title of St. Pudentiana, and was appoint- 
ed archbishop of Westminster, a step which raised an 
angry controversy in the papers, and resulted in the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. He died in London, Feb. 15, 
1865. Dr. Wiseman was a moderate polemic, a fine 
scholar, an elegant orator, and an accomplished critic, 
He was from the first one of the chief contributors to, 
and joint editor of, the Dublin Quarterly Review, and is 
the author of numerous pamphlets bearing more or less 
directly on the religious controversies of the past quarter 
of a century. His Assays have been reprinted in three 
vols, 8vo. He also published, Lectures on the Eucharist : 
— Recollections of the Lust Four Popes :—Fabiola ; or, 
The Church of the Catacombs, etc. Dr. Wiseman was 
the seventh English cardinal since the Reformation. 
The other six were Pole, Allen, Howard, York (a son of 
the Pretender, who was never in England), Weld, and 
Acton. Archbishop Wiseman’s successor was cardinal 
Manning, the present incumbent. 


Wishart, George (1), called “The Martyr,” a 
champion of the Reformation in Scotland, is supposed 
to have been a son of James Wishart, of Pittarrow, jus- 
tice-clerk during the reign of James V. The time of 
his birth is not known. He was master of a grammar- 
school at. Montrose at the beginning of the 16th century. 
He began to preach the doctrines of the Reformation at 
Montrose, but was compelled to fly to England on ac- 
count of the opposition of the enemies of that move- 
ment. He preached the same doctrines at Bristol in 
1538, but was forced to recant and publicly burn his 
fagot. In 1543 we find him at Cambridge, and during 
the same year he returned to Scotland. The Reforma- 
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tion having gained some power, and having a head for 
the protection of its members, he preached more boldly 
in Dundee, Perth, Montrose, and Ayr, creating popular 
tumults. He was implicated in an attempt to take the 
life of cardinal Beaton, but no positive proof has been 
brought to sustain the charge. While preaching at va- 
rious places in the neighborhood of Edinburgh, he was 
apprehended by the cardinal’s troops, conveyed to St. 
Andrews, tried for heresy, condemned to be burned at 
the stake, and executed March 28, 1546. See Rogers, 
Life of George Wishart, etc. (1876); Mackenzie, Lives 
of Scots Writers, iii, 9-19, 

Wishart, George (2), D.D., a Scotch divine, was 
born at Yester, East Lothian, in 1609. He was educated at 
the University of Edinburgh; became a parish minister 
at North Leith and St. Andrews, where he refused to take 
the Covenant in 1639, for which refusal he was deprived 
of his living and imprisoned; made his way to New- 
castle, England, where he was captured bv the Scottish 
army in October, 1644, and taken to Edinburgh and 
thrown into the common jail, where he remained sev- 
eral months and suffered great hardships; joined the 
marquis of Montrose, to whom he became chaplain, and 
narrowly escaped execution with him in 1650; became 
chaplain to Elizabeth, the electress-palatine, and accom- 
panied her to England at the Restoration in 1660; was 
then made rector of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and conse- 
crated bishop of Edinburgh in 1662. He died at Edin- 
burgh in 1671. He published an elegant Latin history 
of the Wars of Montrose (1647), which was hung by a 
cord to the neck of the marquis at his execution. He 
left a second part, bringing the history down to the 
death of Montrose, which was never published in its 
original form, but a number of excellent translations of 
the whole work have been published at later dates. See 
Keith, Catulogue of the Bishops of Scotland ; Lyon, Hist. 
of St. Andrews, ii, 10-12. 

Wishart, William, D.D.,a Scotch clergyman, was 
born at Dalkeith in 1657. He was educated at Utrecht; 
became one of the ministers at South Leith after the 
Revolution; afterwards principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, and one of the city ministers in 1716. He 
died in 1727. He published several single Sermons :— 
some collections of Sermons :—and Principles of Liberty 
of Conscience (1739). 


Wisner, Benjamin Blydenburg, D.D., a Con- 
gregational minister, was born at Goshen, N. Y., Sept. 
29,1794. Under Rev. Dr. Axtell, of Geneva, N. Y., he ac- 
quired his preparatory training. In 1810 he joined the 
sophomore class in Union College, from which he grad- 
uated in 1818. For one year he was principal of an 
academy at Johnstown, when he returned home and 
began to study law. From 1815 to 1818 he was tutor 
in Union College, and during this time he studied the- 
ology under professor Andrew Yates, D.D. Resigning 
his tutorship, he entered the theological seminary at 
Princeton in 1818. In June, 1820, he was licensed to 
preach, and received a call to the pastorate of the Pres- 
byterian Church at New Brunswick, N. J., which he de- 
clined; was ordained pastor of the Old South Church, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 21, 1821, where he continued to serve 
during twelve years. From October, 1832, he labored 
as the secretary for the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, travelling extensively through- 
out the Union to establish new missionary organiza- 
tions, etc. He died in Boston, Feb. 9, 1835. He was a 
member of the board of directors of the American Edu- 
cation Society, and was a trustee of the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. His executive talent was undoubted, 
and he did not lack ability as an extemporaneous de- 
bater. His style as a writer was not imaginative nor 
particularly felicitous, but he was a man of commanding 
influence. Dr. Wisner published, Three Discourses on 
the History of the Old South Church :—A Sermon on the 
Benefits of Sunday - schools :—and a Memoir of Mrs. 
Huntington. He also contributed to the Spir of the 
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Pilgrims, and to the Comprehensive Commentary. 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 682. 

Wisner, William, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born at Warwick, N. Y.,in 1782. He studied law, 
and practiced in Orange County; abandoned the law, 
and became pastor of a Church in Ithaca; was pastor 
of a Church in Rochester from 1830 to 1862; removed 
to Cedar Rapids, Ia., in 1870, and died there Jan.7, 1871. 
He published, /ncidents in the Life of a Pastor (1851): 
— Elements of Civil Liberty; or, The Way to Maintain 
Free Institutions (1853) :—besides single Sermons, pam- 
phlets, and contributions to periodicals. 

Wisner, William Carpenter, D.D., a Preshy- 
terian minister, was born at Elmira, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1808. 
He was prepared for college in the Homer Academy, 
and graduated at Union College in 1830. He did 
not pursue any regular theological course at the sem- 
inary, but prosecuted his studies under his venerable 
father, Rev. Dr. Wisner, of Ithaca. He was licensed 
to preach by the Presbytery of Rochester, and in 1832 
was ordained and installed pastor of the Third Presby- 
terian Church of that city. After remaining there for a 
short time, he removed to Athens, Pa., where he preach- 
ed for a while, and then served the Church in East Avon, 
N. Y., for eighteen months. In 1836 he accepted a call 
to the Second Presbyterian Church of St. Louis, Mo. 
In 1837 he was called to the Church at Lower Lockport, 
and in 1842 became pastor of the First Presbvterian 
Church of Lockport, and resigned on account of failing 
health after a successful pastorate of thirty-four years. 
He was for many years a trustee of Hamilton College 
and Auburn Seminary. He was moderator of the New 
School General Assembly at St. Louis in 1855. He died 
at Lockport, N. Y., July 14, 1880. His manner as a 
public speaker was peculiar, and strangers to it would 
at first find it unpleasant; but becoming familiar with 
it, they would come under his power, and find him a 
teacher of great originality, and would become fasci- 
nated with him. His principal publication was a work 
entitled, Prelacy and Parity. (W.P.S.) 

Witch is the rendering, in the A. V., at Exod. xxii, 
18, of DEDA (mekashshephah, Sept. gappaxoi, Vulg. 
malefici), and in Deut. xviii, 10, of the masc. form. of 
the same word (QE3%, mekashshéph, Sept. gappaxdc, 
Vulg. maleficus), which is elsewhere rendered “ sorcer- 
er” (Exod. vii, 11; Dan. ii, 2; Mal. iii, 5). 

WITCH or Enpor. See SAUL. 

Withers, Puivir, D.D., an English clergyman, be- 
came chaplain to lady dowager Hereford in 1783. He 
was sentenced Nov. 21, 1789, to a fine of £50 and a year’s 
imprisonment for a libel on Mrs, Fitzherbert, wife to the 
prince of Wales, in his History of the Royal Malady 
(Lond. 1789). He died in Newgate, July 24,1790. He 
also published a work entitled A ristarchus ; or, The Prin- 
ciples of Cumposition (1791). 

Witherspoon, Jony, D.D., LL.D., a distinguish- 
ed Presbyterian divine, and one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, was born in the parish of 
Yester, near Edinburgh, Scotland, Feb. 5, 1722. His 
father was a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, 
much respected for his piety and learning; on his 
mother’s side, he traced an unbroken line of ministerial 
ancestry, through a period of more than two hundred 
years, to the great Reformer, John Knox. He experi- 
enced religion at a very early period; pursued his pre- 
paratory studies in the public school at Haddington, 
where he soon evinced remarkable powers; graduated 
at the University of Edinburgh, where he stood “ an- 
rivalled for perspicuity of style, logical accuracy of 
thought, taste in sacred criticism, and all those intel- 
lectual qualities and accomplishments which, in after- 
life, conspired to render him one of the great men of 
the age and of the world;” was licensed to preach in 
1743; ordained as minister of the popular parish of 
Beith, in the west of Scotland, in 1743; and of the Low 
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Church in Paisley, Jan. 16,1757; here he continued till 
the year 1768, when he was elected president of the 
College of New Jersey, and inaugurated at a meeting 
of the trustees, called specially for the purpose, Aug. 17, 
1768. The fame of his talents and learning had pre- 
ceded him, and consequently he brought to the college 
a large accession of students, and was the means of 
greatly increasing its funds, and placing it on a foun- 
dation of permanent usefulness. Indeed, few men could 
combine more important qualifications for the presi- 
dency of a literary institution—“ talents, extensive at- 
tainments, commanding personal appearance, and an 
admirable faculty for governing young men, and ex- 
citing in them a noble emulation to excel in their 
studies.” He introduced many important improve- 
ments in the system of education — particularly the 
method of teaching by lecture, which seems previously 
to have been unknown to American colleges; and he 
actually delivered lectures on four different subjects— 
viz., Eloquence and Composition, Taste and Criticism ; 
Moral Philosophy; Chronology and History; and Di- 
vinity. He likewise rendered most important service to 
the college by increasing its library and philosophical 
apparatus, and introducing the study of the Hebrew 
and French languages; he was also chiefly instrumen- 
tal in obtaining the first orrery constructed by the cel- 
ebrated Rittenhouse. In connection with his duties 
as president, he was pastor of the Church in Prince- 
ton during the whole period of his presidency. But 
he was soon to enter upon a new sphere of duty. He 
was selected by the citizens of New Jersey, in 1776, as 
a delegate to the Congress that promulgated the Decla- 
ration of Independence. He continued to represent the 
State of New Jersey in the General Congress from 1776 
to 1782, and in practical business talent and devotion 
to public affairs he was second to none in that body. 
Many of the most important state-papers of the day 
were from his pen. During the whole period in which 
he was occupied in civil life he never laid aside his 
ministerial character, but wished it understood that he 
was “a minister of God,” in a sacred as well as in a 
civil sense. When he retired from the national coun- 
cils, he went to his country-place near Princeton, N. J., 
having two years before partially given up his duties as 
‘president of the college to the vice-president, his son-in- 
law, Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith. Hedied Nov. 15, 1794. 
Dr. Witherspoon was undoubtedly one of the ablest, as 
well as one of the most voluminous, writers of his time. 
He published, Ecclestastical Characteristics; or, The Ar- 
cana of Church Policy (Glasgow, 1753, 8vo; 8d ed. 1754, 
Svo; at least five edits.). This work was aimed at certain 
principles and practices which then prevailed extensive- 
ly in the Church of Scotland, and by its acknowledged 
ability, and particularly by the keenness of its satire, it 
produced a great sensation and acquired immense popu- 
larity :—A Serious Apology for the Characteristics, in 
which he avows himself the author of the preceding 
work :— Essay on the Connection between the Doctrine of 
Justification by the Imputed Righteousness of Christ and 
Holiness of Life, etc. (Edinb. 1756, 12mo; often repub- 
lished). “This work has always been regarded as one 
of the ablest Calvinistic expositions of that doctrine in 
any language. I hope you approve Mr. Witherspoon’s 
books, I think his Treatise on Regeneration is the best 
I have seen upon this important subject” (Rev. John 
Newton to Mr. Cunningham, in Bull’s Life of Newton 
(1868, p. 150]):—Serious Inquiry into the Nature and 
Effects of the Stage (Glasgow, 1757; with Sermon by 
Samuel Miller, D.D., N. Y. 1812, 12mo). This work 
had its origin in the fact that Mr. John Home, a cler- 
gyman of the Church of Scotland, had published his 
well-known tragedy of Douglas, which was acted re- 
peatedly in the Edinburgh Theatre, where a number of 
the author’s clerical friends attended. The Rev. John 
Newton, speaking of this work, says he “ wishes every 
person who makes the least pretence to fear God had an 
opportunity of perusing” it :— Essays on Important Sub- 
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jects, with Ecclesiastical Characteristics ( Lond. 1764, 3 
vols. 12mo; 1765, 3 vols. 12mo). These volumes were 
composed of pieces which had previously been published 
in Scotland, with the exception of his celebrated Trea- 
tise on Regenerution, which appeared now for the first 
time. This Treatise was also published sepaiately in 
1764, 12mo :— Sermons (9) on Practical Subjects (Glas- 
gow, 1768, 12mo; Edinb. 1804, 12mo):—Practical Dis- 
courses (14) on Leading Truths of the Gospel (1768, 12mo; 
Lond. 1792, 8vo; 1804, 12mo). The discourses in this 
volume are so arranged as to form a concise system of 
practical divinity :— Considerutions on the Nature and 
Extent of the Legislative Authority of the British Par- 
liament ( Phila. 1774, 8vo; Lond. 1775, 8vo). He also 
published a number of Sermons : — Lectures on moral 
philosophy, on eloquence, on divinity, and on education: 
— Letters on Marriage :—an excellent Essay on Money: 
—philological papers (see The Druid) :—various Speech- 
es in Congress,etc. After his death appeared, in one vol- 
ume, Sermons on Various Suljects,a Supplementary Vol- 
ume, with the Hist. of a Corporation of Servants, and 
other Tracts (Edinb. 1798, 12mo; 1799, 12mo). A col- 
lective edition of his works, with an account of the 
author’s life, with Sermon by John Rodgers, D.D. (also 
published separately [ N. Y. 1795, 8vo }, and in Prot. 
Dissent, Magazine, vol. ii), was published in New York 
(1800-1, 4 vols. 8vo; 2d ed. 1802, 4 vols. 8vo), Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, D.D., supplying the Memoir. An- 
other edition, with his Life, appeared at Edinburgh in 
1804 (9 vols. 12mo); again in 1815 (9 vols. 12mo). His 
Miscellaneous Works were published at Philadelphia 
(1803, 8vo); his Select Works, with Life, in London 
(1804, 2 vols. 8vo); his Lectures on Moral Philosophy 
in Philadelphia (3d ed. 1810, 12mo); his Kssays, Lect- 
ures, etc. in Edinburgh (1822, 4 vols. 12mo); and Ser- 
mons on Public Occasions (2 vols. 12mo). “The name 
of Dr. Witherspoon stands high on both continents, 
No man thinks of Witherspoon as a Briton, but as an 
American of the Americans: as the counsellor of Mor- 
ris, the correspondent of Washington, the rival of Frank- 
lin in his sagacity, and of Reed in his resolution; one 
of the boldest in that Declaration of Independence, and 
one of the most revered in the debates of the Congress” 
(Alexander [ Rev. J. W. ], Princeton Address). See 
Chambers and Thomson, Biog. Dict. of Eminent Scots 
(ed. 1855), iv, 487; Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pulpit, 
iii, 288-300; Rich, Bibl. A mer. Nova, i, 226, 270; Bart- 
lett, Americanisms (ed. 1859), xxix, xxxi; Amer. Quar. 
Reg. ix, 105; Edinburgh Christian Instructor, Oct. 1829 ; 
Blackwood’s Mag. ii, 483; Dr. Alex. Carlyle’s Auto- 
biog. (1861); Headley, Chaplains and Clergy of the 
Revolution (N. Y. 1864, 12mo); Cleveland, Compendium 
of Amer. Lit. p. 45; Thomas, Pronouncing Biog. Dict. 
s.v.3; Lond. Month. Rev. 1754, ii, 288; Bickersteth, Chris- 
tian Student (4th ed.), p. 309; Bull, Life of John Newton 
(1868), p. 150, 226. (J. L. S.) 

Witsius (Wits, or Witsen), Herman, a Dutch 
theologian of the Federal school, with mediating tenden- 
cies, was born at Eakhuysen, in West Frisia, Feb. 12,1636. 
His father was a magistrate, and later burgomaster of the 
town; and his uncle, Peter Gerhard, was a scholar, from 
whom he doubtless received the exact classical training 
and the liberal tendencies which distinguished bim among 
the men ofhistime. He entered the University of Gron- 
ingen when sixteen years of age, and subsequently stud- 
ied also at Leyden and Utrecht. The teachers whose 
influence over him was most pronounced were Leusden, 
who initiated him into the study of the Old-Test. 
Scriptures and the Oriental languages with such suc- 
cess that at the age of eighteen years he was able to de- 
liver a learned address in Hebrew; Cocceius; and Jus- 
tus van den Bogaerdt, a preacher, who made him ac- 
quainted with subjective Christianity, and of whom he 
was accustomed to say that the best of all his theologi- 
cal acquirements had been obtained at his hands. 

Witsius passed the examination pro ministerio with 
honor in 1656, and became pastor at Westwoud. In 
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1661 he was at Wormeren, in 1666 at Goesen, and in 
1668 at Leedwarden. In these several fields of labor 
he earned the reputation of a faithful pastor, a superior 
preacher, and a scholarly thinker, and was, in conse- 
quence, honored in 1675 with a call to a professorship 
and pulpit at Franeker, and after five years more with 
a similar call to Utrecht. In 1685 he was appointed 
chaplain to the embassy sent by the Netherlands to the 
court of James II of England, and while in England he 
entered into relations of personal intimacy with prince 
William (subsequently king William IIT). In 1698 he ac- 
cepted a call to Leyden, which released him from the pul- 
pit, and on Oct. 22, 1708, he closed his busy life in death. 

The principal work of Witsius (De Œconomia Fede- 
rum Dei cum Hominibus Libri IV) was published in 
1677, and originated in his desire to meliorate the ac- 
rimonious spirit apparent in the controversies between 
the orthodox and the Federalists. His plan involved 
no true mediation between the opposing systems, how- 
ever, but merely the knocking-off of a few of the more 
prominent angles on the Federal hypothesis; and he 
succeeded only in raising a storm among the Federal- 
ists against himself, without conciliating the opposing 
party. He was simply and only a scriptural theologian, 
and incapable of exercising the acuteness of a scholastic 
apprehension—the more, perhaps, because he thought 
and wrote in classical Latin. The plan of the (con. 
Feed, is confused (lib. i, De Fad. Det in Genere; ii, De 
Fed. Gratie; iii, De Fad. cum Electis; iv, De Doctr. 
Salutis) The doctrine of Christ’s person and work is 
treated of in the second book, and that of the election 
of grace and the appropriation of salvation in the third. 
The fourth book contains a history of Revelation, be- 
sides the doctrine of the sacraments. The personality 
of Witsius was of greater importance to the Church 
than his theology. 

Other works of Witsius are, in Latin, Judeus Chris- 
tianizans :—Exzercit.in Symb. A post. et Orat. Dominicam: 
— Ægyptiaca (Miscellanea Sacra, Meletemata Leiden- 
sia) :—Prazis Christianismi cum Imaginibus Spirituali- 
bus: —and minor productions. In Dutch, Lis Domini cum 
Vinea suu, etc. It is to be added that he was well ac- 
quainted with modern languages also, especially French, 
in which he frequently preached without difficulty. 

See Heringa, Specimen Hist.-theol, de Herm. Witsto 
(Amstel. 1861); Gass, Gesch. d, prot. Dogmatik, ii, 318. 
—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 

Wizard ("33, yidde’oni, a knowing one), a term 
applied both to the sorcerer (Lev. xix, 31; xx, 6; 
Deut. xviii, 11; 1 Sam. xxviii, 3,9) and the spirit by 
which he conjures (Lev. xx, 27). See MaGic. 

The word means literally a person pretending to be 
wise, but the term is usually employed as the masculine 
corresponding to witch. In the history of witchcraft, the 
accusations against men as compared with those against 
women were as one to one hundred. See DIVINATION. 

Woide, Cuaries Goprrrey, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., a 
Socinian minister, was born in Poland in 1725. He was 
educated at Frankfort-on-the-Oder and at Leyden; was 
for some time pastor at Lissa; settled in England as 
preacher at the German Chapel Royal, St. James’s, in 
1770; was subsequently reader and chaplain at the 
Savoy; and became assistant librarian in the British 
Museum in 1782, from which time he studied the less- 
known Oriental languages. He died in London, May 
7, 1790. He edited La Croze’s Coptic Lexicon (1775), 
and Scholtz's Egyptian Grammar (1778). He also 
transcribed with his own hand the New-Test. portion 
of the Codex Alexandrinus (1786), which he afterwards 
published in fac-simile. At the time of his death he 
was engaged in preparing Fragmenta Novi Testamenti 
a Vers, Ægyptica Dialecti, etc., which was completed by 
Dr. Ford and published at Oxford in 1799. 


Wolf (the invariable rendering in the A. V. of SNY, 


zeéb, so called either from its fierceness or its yellow 
color, or perhaps the word is primitive; AvKog), a fierce 
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carnivorous animal, very nearly allied to the dog, and 
so well known as to require no particular description, 
excepting as regards the identity of the species in 
Palestine, which, although often asserted, is by no 
means established; for no professed zoologist has ob- 
tained the animal in Syria, while other travellers only 
pretend to have seen it. Unquestionably a true wolf, 
or a wild canine with very similar manners, was not in- 
frequent in that country during the earlier ages of the 
world, and even down to the commencement of our 
æra. At this day the true wolf is still abundant in Asia 
Minor, as well as in the gorges of Cilicia, and, from the 
travelling disposition of the species, wolves may be ex- 
pected to reside in the forests of Libanus. Hemprich 
and Ehrenberg, the most explicit of the naturalists who 
have visited that region, notice the dib, or zéb, under 
the denomination of Canis lupaster, and also, it seems, 
of Lupus Syriacus. They describe it as resembling the 
wolf, but smaller, with a white tip on the tail, etc.; and 
give for its synonym Canis anthus and the wolf of 
Egypt, that is, the Avńxoç of Aristotle and Thoes unthus 
of Ham. Smith. This species, found in the mummy 
state at Lycopolis, though high in proportion to its 
bulk, measures only eighteen inches at the shoulder, 
and in weight is scarcely more than one third of that 
of a true wolf, whose stature rises to thirty and thirty- 
two inches. It is not gregarious, does not howl, cannot 





Egyptian Wolf. 


carry off a lamb or sheep, nor kill men, nor make the 
shepherd flee; in short, it is not the true wolf of Europe 
or Asia Minor, and is not possessed of the qualities as- 
cribed to the species in the Bible. The next in Hemp- 
rich and Ehrenberg’s description bears the same Arabic 
name; it is scientifically called Canis sacer, and is the 
ptseonch of the Copts. This species is, however, still 
smaller, and thus cannot be the wolf in question. It 
may be, as there are no forests to the south of Libanus, 
that these ravenous beasts, who never willingly range 
at a distance from cover, have forsaken the more open 
country, or else that the derbonn, now only indistinctly 
known as a species of black wolf in Arabia and Southem 
Syria, is the species or variety which anciently repre- 
sented the wolf in Syria—an appellation fully deserved 
if it be the same as the black species of the Pyrenees, 
which, though surmised to be a wild dog, is even more 
fierce than the common wolf, and is equally powerful. 
The Arabs are said to eat the derbonn as game, though 
it must be rare, since no European traveller has de- 
scribed a specimen from personal observation. There- 
fore, either the true wolf or the derborn was anciently 
more abundant in Palestine, or the ravenous powers of 
those animals, equally belonging to the hyena and to a 
great wild dog, caused several species to be included in 
the name. See Doc. “There is also an animal of 

which travellers in Arabia and Syria hear much, un- 

der the name of the shib, which the natives believe to 

be a breed between a leopard and a wolf. They de- 

scribe it as being scarcely in its shape distinguishable 

from the wolf, but with the power of springing like a 

leopard, and attacking cattle. Its bite is said to be 

mortal, and tu occasion raving madness before death, 
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In 1772 Dr. Freer saw and measured the forepart and 
tail of one of these animals, and supplied Dr. Russell 
with the description which he has inserted in his book. 
The animal was one of several that followed the Basrah 
caravan from Basrah to the neighborhood of Aleppo. 
Many persons in the caravan had been bitten, some of 
whom died in a short time raving mad. It was also re- 
ported that some persons in the neighborhood of Aleppo 
were bitten, and died in like manner; but the doctor 
saw none of them himself. Dr. Russell imagines that 
the shib might be a wolf run mad. But this is a hazard- 
ous assumption, as it is doubtful whether canine madness 
exists in Western Asia; and unless we conclude with 
Col. Hamilton Smith that the skid is probably the same 
as the Thous acmon, or the wild wolf-dog of Natolia, it 
is best to await further information on the subject. 
Burckhardt says that little doubt can be entertained of 
the existence of the animal, and explains its fabulous 
origin (between a wolf and leopard) by stating that the 
Arabs, and especially the Bedawin, are in the common 
practice of assigning to every animal that is rarely met 
with parents of two different species of known animals” 
(Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Pulest. ii, 364). 

The following are the scriptural allusions to the wolf: 
Its ferocity is mentioned in Gen. xlix, 27; Ezek. xxii, 
27; Hab.i, 8; Matt. vii, 15; its nocturnal habits in Jer. 
v, 6; Zeph. iii, 3; Hab. i, 8; its attacking sheep and 
lambs in Ecclus, xiii, 17; John x, 12; Matt. x, 16; 
Luke x, 3. Isaiah (xi, 6; lxv, 25) foretells the peace- 
ful reign of the Messiah under the metaphor of a wolf 
dwelling with alamb. Cruel persecutors are compared 
with wolves (Matt. x, 16; Acts xx, 29). See ZEER. 

Wolves were doubtless far more common in Biblical 
times than they are now, though they are occasionally 
reported by modern travellers (see Russell, Nat. Hist. of 
Aleppo, ii, 184): “The wolf seldom ventures so near 
the city as the fox, but is sometimes seen at a distance 
by the sportsmen among the hilly grounds in the neigh- 
borhood; and the villages, as well as the herds, often 
suffer from them. It is called dib in Arabic, and is 
common all over Syria.” The wolf is now, as of old, 
the dread of the shepherds of Palestine. Not so nu- 
merous, but much more formidable than the jackal, he 
lurks about the fields, hunting not in noisy packs, but 
secreting himself till dark among the rocks; and with- 
out arousing the vigilance of the sheep-dogs, he leaps 
into the fold, and seizes his victim by stealth. Their 
boldness at times, however, is very remarkable, especial- 
ly in the less-frequented regions. “In every part of the 
country we occasionally saw the wolf. In the open plain 
of Gennesaret my horse one day literally leaped over a 
wolf. In the hill country of Benjamin the wolves still re- 
main. We found them alike in the forests of Bashan and 
Gilead, in the ra- 
vines of Galilee and 
Lebanon, and in the 
maritime plains” 
(Tristram, Nat. Hist. 
of the Bible, p. 154). 

Wolves, like many 
other animals, are 
subject to variation 
in color. The com- 
men color is gray 
with a tinting of 
fawn and long black 
hairs. The variety 
most frequent in 
Southern Europe 
and the Pyrenees is 
black: the wolf of 
Asia Minor is more 
tawny than those 
of the common col- 
or. The Syrian wolf 
likewise is of a 
lighter color than 
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the wolf of Europe, being a pale fawn tint, and seems to 
be a larger and stronger animal. See Fox. 


Wolf, JOHANN CHRISTOPH, well known by his works 
in the field of Jewish literature, was born at Wernigerode, 
Germany, Feb. 21,1683. At the gymnasium of his na- 
tive place he received a solid classical education. In 1695 
he went to Hamburg with his father, and here he pros- 
ecuted his preparatory studies under Anckelmann, Ed- 
zard, and Fabricius. In 1703 we find Wolf at Witten- 
berg; in 1704 he was made a doctor, and in 1706 he was 
received into the academic senate; in 1707 he returned 
to Hamburg, and was appointed co-rector at Flensburg ; 
in 1708 he went to Holland and England, and was thus 
brought in contact with the learned men of his age, as 
Vitringa, Hemsterhuys, Clericus, Surenhusius, Reland, 
Perizonius, Basnage, Bentley, Barnes, Cave, and others. 
At Oxford he stayed about six months, and spent most 
of his time in the Bodleian Library. In 1709 he returned 
to Flensburg, where he received a call to Wittenberg as 
professor of philosophy; in 1712 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at the Hamburg Gvymna- 
sium, and in 1716 he became pastor of St. Catharine’s. 
He died July 25, 1739. His main work is his Bibliotheca 
Hebrea (Hamburg, 1715-33, 4 vols.) ; the first vol. con- 
tains a list of Jewish authors; the second treats of the Old 
Test., its MSS., editions, etc.; the third and fourth are 
supplements to the first two. This Bibliotheca is still 
the great storehouse of information on Jewish litera- 
ture; and although Jewish writers of our day speak of 
its deficiencies and shortcomings (but how could it be 
otherwise?), vet these fault-finders, while abusing the 
author, copy his work. Those, however, who have la- 
bored in the same department will always speak with 
great admiration of Wolf's Bibliotheca. Steinschneider 
says of our author “dass Wolf an Fleiss, Ehrlichkeit, 
Besonnenheit, und Unbefangenheit zugleich noch von 
keinem christlichen und von sehr wenigen jitdischen 
Autoren auf diesem Gebiete übertroffen worden” (Bi- 
bliog. Handbuch, p. xviii). Besides his great work, he 
wrote, BW “ABO D35, Historia Lexicorum Hebrat- 
corum (Wittenberg, 1705):— De Usu Talmudice Rabbini- 
ceque Lectionis Elenchtico (ibid. 1706) :—Notitia Kare- 
orum (Hamburg, 1721). See Seelen, De Vita, Scriptis, 
et Meritis J. C. Wolfii (Stade, 1717); Petersen, Gesch. 
der Hamburger Stadtbibliothek (Hamburg, 1838); First, 
Bibl. Jud. iii, 529; Winer, Handbuch der theol. Lit. i, 69, 
120, 137, 140, 189, 235, 416, 642, 648, 826, 899-901 ; Stein- 
schneider, Bibliog. Handbuch, p. xviii sq., 150; id. Cata- 
logus Libr. Hebr. in Bibl, Bodl. p. 2730; De’ Rossi, Di- 
zionario Storico (Germ. transl.), p. xiv sq. (B. P.) 

Wolfenbüttel Fragments. See LESSING. 
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Specimen of the Codex Guelpherbdytanues a (containing Luke i, 6, 7). 
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BYTANUS) is the name given to two palimpsest frag- 
ments (A and B) of the Greek Testament (usually des- 
ignated as P and Q of the Gospels), which were discov- 
ered by Knittel in the ducal library at Wolfenbüttel, 
Brunswick, under the more modern writings of Isidore 
of Seville. He published the whole in 1762, and Tisch- 
endorf more accurately in vol. iii of his Monumenta Sa- 
cra Inedita (1860). The volume of which they are a 
part (called the Codex Carolinus) seems to have been 
once at Bobbio, and has been traced from Mayence and 
Prague, till it was bought by a duke of Brunswick in 
1689. Codex P contains, on 43 leaves, 31 fragments of 
486 verses from all four evangelists; Codex Q, on 13 
leaves, 12 fragments of 235 verses from Luke and John. 
A few portions, once written in vermillion, have quite 
departed. They belong to the th or 6th century. 
Both are written in two columns, the uncials being 
bold, those of Q considerably smaller. The capitals in 
P are large and frequent, and both have the Ammonian 
sections without the canons of Eusebius. See Scrivener, 
Introd. p. 113; Tregelles, in Horne’s Introd. iv, 179. 
See MANUSCRIPTS. ' 


Wolff, Bernard C., D.D., a German Reformed 
minister, was born at Martinsburg, W. Va., Dec. 11, 
1794. When a mere child he received the impression 
that he ought to be a minister, and this conviction deep- 
ened with his subsequent development. He was sent 
to the best schools afforded by his native place, where 
he made rapid progress, especially in mathematics; and 
subsequently received instruction under private tutors 
in the family of B. M. Coulston, Esq., who lived near 
Martinsburg. He also pursued the study of the Latin 
and Greek languages for some time under the direction of 
the Rev. Dr. Denny, a Presbyterian clergyman of Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., with whom he made attainments which 
would have admitted him to the junior class in college. 
He was then called home by his father to engage with 
him in the saddle and harness making business, where 
he labored four or five vears, until, at the age of twenty- 
one, he became the sole owner of the shop. In his thir- 
ty-seventh year he entered the Theological Seminary at 
York, Pa., completed his course in 1832, and was licensed 
at Frederick, Md., in September of the same year. He 
became associate pastor of the Church at Easton, Pa., 
in 1832; pastor of the Third Church in Baltimore, Md., 
in 1844; entered upon the duties of the office of profess- 
or of didactic and practical theology in the Theological 
Seminary at Mercersburg, Pa., Nov. 29, 1854; resigned 
his professorship some years previous to his death, and 
devoted the remainder of his days to the interests of the 
educational institutions of his Church. He died at Lan- 
caster, Pa., Nov. 1, 1870. See Harbaugh, Fathers of the 
Germ. Ref. Church, iv, 246. 


Wolff, Joseph, D.D., LL.D., not inappropriately 
called a meteor or comet on the missionary’ heaven, was 
born of Jewish parentage, in 1795, in Bavaria. Endowed 
with almost unprecedented linguistical talent, a quick 
power of perception, lively temperament, and great pru- 
dence, he became acquainted at a very early age with 
the most prominent men in different countries of Eu- 
rope. In 1812 he was baptized at Prague by a Bene- 
dictine monk. While at Vienna he was introduced to the 
highest ecclesiastical dignitaries; lived for some time 
with count Stolberg in his castle of Tatenhausen, and 
went to Rome to be educated there as a missionary. His 
heart was filled with the desire to proclaim the glad ti- 
dings of the Gospel to both Jews and Mohammedans, 
Although he enjoyed the favor of the most prominent 
men in Rome, especially that of pope Pius VII, and 
formed acquaintances which were of the greatest inter- 
est in his life, yet he could not reconcile himself to 
Romanism. While at Rome he spent his time in study- 
ing Oriental languages. Some liberal views which he 
had expressed on sundry occasions made him suspected 
in the eyes of the Inquisition, and he had to leave the 
college and the Eternal City. After many adventures, 
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he went to London, and here he joined the Church of: 
England. Soon he became acquainted with men like 
Henry Drummond, Charles Simeon, Lewis Way — the 
founders of the London Society for the Jews. They, 
perceiving Wolff’s special fitness for missionary work, 
effected his entrance to Cambridge University, where 
he continued his Oriental studies under Prof. Lee. Af- 
ter two vears (in 1821) he gave up his studies, and com- 
menced his adventurous life as a traveller. Amid the 
richest and most remarkable experiences, he travelled 
over Europe, Asia, America, and a part of Africa. In 
these journeys he became acquainted with kings and 
princes, as well as with the most learned men of all ec- 
clesiastical relations; everywhere professing Jesus as the 
Christ; and although he had often been imprisoned and 
his life had been endangered several times, yet in the 
greatest perils he showed an undaunted courage and 
great presence of mind. Mesopotamia, Persia, Egypt, 
Bokhara, witnessed his ardent zeal. He preached ev- 
ery where—at one time in this language, at another time 
in a different one; distributed the Holy Scriptures in 
the various languages of the East; and wherever he 
went he understood how to interest the most prominent 
men and women in his behalf. In 1837 Wolff arrived 
in America, to be ordained by bishop Doane of New 
Jersey. After spending some time in this country, he 
left New York Jan. 2, 1838, for England. Here he at 
first occupied a small incumbency at Linthwaite, in 
Yorkshire; but as the climate was too cold for the 
health of his wife (lady Georgiana Walpole, daughter 
of the count of Oxford), Wolff exchanged that pastoral 
charge for the curacy of High Hoyland, in the county 
of York, and there he remained for nearly five years. 
At the beginning of the vear 1843, Wolff heard of the 
imprisonment of colonel Stoddart and captain Conolly 
in Bokhara, and this induced him to proceed to that 
place in order to ascertain their whereabouts, From 
what he learned on this his most dangerous journey, he 
was convinced that Stoddart and Conolly were dead. 
In 1844 he returned to England and received the parish 
in Ile Brewers. Here he labored for the remainder of 
his life, and died May 2, 1862. Before his death he ful- 
filled the promise made by him many years before to 
the Armenian and Greek patriarchs of helping them to 
establish hostels in Cambridge and Oxford: the Rev. 
George Williams, senior fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, assisted and co-operated with him in this under- 
taking. Wolff published, Researches and Missionary 
Labors among the Jews, etc. (Lond. 1835) :—M ission 
Journal and Memoir, written by himself (revised and 
edited by J. Bagford, ibid. 1824) :—Missionary Journal, 
vol. iii (ibid. 1829) :—Journal giving an Account of his 
Missionary Labors from the Year 1827 to 1831, and 
from 1835 to 1838 (ibid. 1839):—Narrative of a Mis- 
sion to Bokhara in the Years 1843-45 (2 ed. ibid. 1845, 
2 vols.) :—but the most interesting are his Travels and 
Adventures of the Rev. Joseph Wolff (ibid. 1861). The 
latter forms the basis of Dr. H. Sengelmann’s Dr. Joseph 
Wolff: ein Wanderleben (Hamburg, 1863). (B. P.) 
Wolfgang, ST., and bishop of Ratisbon in the 
10th century, belonged to a noble family of Alemanni, 
and was a pupil of the Convent of Reichenau, which, in 
the early half of that century, possessed the best school 
among the convents of Germany, and of Witrzburg, 
where he had the misfortune to explain a passage in 
Martian Capella (De Nuptiis Philologie et Mercurii) 
more thoroughly than his teacher, a learned Italian 
named Stephen, was able to do, and to be refused further 
instruction in consequence. In 956 he accompanied 
archbishop Henry of Treves to his diocese, and became 
a teacher of youth and dean of the clergy. On the 
death of the archbishop in 964, Wolfgang retired to the 
monastery of Einsiedeln, and became an example of 
faithful asceticism to his brother monks. Bishop Ulric 
of Augsburg ordained him to the priesthood, and he 
thereupon resolved to engage in missionary labors. He 
travelled through Alemannia and Noricum to Pannonia; 
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but, meeting with less success than he had expected, he 
accepted a call to visit bishop Pilgrim of Passau, and was 
soon afterwards, through that prelate’s influence, chosen 
bishop of Ratisbon, and invested with the staff. He 
was consecrated and enthroned in St. Peter’s Church by 
archbishop Frederick of Salzburg and his suffragans in 
973. Soon afterwards he persuaded his chapter to ac- 
cede to the wish of the Bohemians for a separation of 
their country from the diocese of Ratisbon, and its erec- 
tion into an independent see; and he also supplied the 
Monastery of St. Emmerau, over which the bishops of 
Ratisbon had always presided, with a regular abbot, and 
set apart a portion of the cathedral possessions for the 
support of the monks. He furthermore reformed the 
nunneries of Upper and Lower Mitnster at Ratisbon, 
whose occupants, being generally of noble family, ar- 
gued that they, as canonesses rather than regular nuns, 
were not required to practice so strict an asceticism as 
nuns; the end being accomplished through the zeal of 
the nuns of the new convent of Middle Minster which 
he founded. He was equally zealous and judicious in 
his care over the material and spiritual interests of his 
secular clergy and over the moral and physical needs 
of the common people. He was immovably loyal to the 
emperor, so that duke Henry II of Bavaria was unable 
to persuade him to become a supporter of the rebellion 
against Otho II; and when Henry submitted, Wolfgang 
built as a thank-offering the crypt at St. Emmerau. He 
accompanied the emperor's suite in the campaign of 
978. On the return the army was pursued by the 
French, and, on reaching a swollen river, was in danger 
of being cut to pieces because the soldiers feared to at- 
tempt the crossing. Wolfgang thereupon plunged into 
the stream, and the army, emboldened by his exam- 
ple, escaped without the loss of a man. His influence 
led to a better cultivation of the East Marches of Bava- 
ria. He built the Castle of Wieselberg as a defence 
against the inroads of the Hungarians. He also edu- 
cated the children of duke Henry, the oldest of whom 
became at a later day the emperor of Germany. After 
administering the episcopal office during twenty -one 
vears, he died at Puppingen, Oct. 31, 994, and was buried 
in a chapel of St. Emmerau’s. See Othlo, Vita Wolf- 
kangi, in Pertz, Monum. Germ. vol. vi; Calles, Ann. 
Eccles. Germ. vol. iv; Arnold de Vochberg, in Canisius, 
iii, 1; Ried, Cod. Diplom. i, 106 sq.; Bolland, in Pauls 
Vit. S. Erhards ad Jan. p. 5388; Zirngibl, in Neue Ab- 
handl. d. bairisch. Akademie, iii, 1793, p. 679 8q.; Rett- 
berg, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, ii, 268 9q.; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Wollaston, Francis, LL.D., an English clergy- 
man, a grandson of William Wollaston, was born in 
1731; became rector of Chiselhurst, in Kent, and died in 
1815. He published, Address to the Clergy, etc. (1772) : 
— Queries relating to the Book of Common Prayer 
(1774) :—and several astronomical works, 


Wolsey, THomas, a celebrated English cardinal 
and statesman, was born at Ipswich, in March, 1471. 
He is said to have been the son of a butcher named 
Robert Wolsey, and his wife Joan, who were poor but 
reputable, and possessed sufficient means to give their 
son the best education his native town afforded, and 
then to send him to Magdalen College, Oxford, where 
he graduated at the age of fifteen, and gained by his 
early advancement the sobriquet of “the boy-bachelor.” 
He was soon after chosen a fellow of his college, and on 
taking his master’s degree was appointed teacher of 
Magdalen grammar-school, and was ordained. In 1498 
he was made bursar of the college, and has the credit 
of building Magdalen Tower about this time. While 
at Oxford he became acquainted with Erasmus (q. v.), 
and united his efforts with those of that eminent schol- 
ar for the promotion of letters. But in subsequent 
vears, as Wolsey began to advance in position and pre- 
ferment, while Erasmus continued to live.the life of a 
mere scholar, the intimacy which existed between them 
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began to diminish into a mere courteous formality, 
which circumstance drew from Erasmus the opinion, 
when Wolsey fell, that he was not worthy of the honor 
which he had received. While teaching at Magdalen 
College Wolsey acted as tutor to the three sons of the 
marquis of Dorset. By this means an acquaintance 
sprang up between Wolsey and the marquis which re- 
sulted in giving the former his first ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment—viz. the rectory of Lymington, in Somerset- 
shire, conferred on him in 1500. While here he fell 
into disgrace. Being at a fair in the neighborhood, he 
was engaged in some kind of disorderly conduct (possi- 
bly drunk, as has been charged), and was arrested by 
one Sir Amias Poulet, a justice of the peace, and put 
in the stocks, The indignity was remembered by 
Wolsey, and when he became chancellor, Sir Amias 
was imprisoned for six years by his order. He next 
became domestic chaplain to Henry Dean, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and on his death, in 1503, was appointed 
chaplain to Sir John Nafant, through whose influence 
he became chaplain to King Henry VII. In 1504 he 
received the rectory of Redgrave, in Norfolk, which con- 
stituted his third living. His influence and favor at 
court were rapidly increasing, and in February, 1508, 
the king gave him the deanery of Lincoln and two preb- 
ends in the same church. 

The death of the king in the following vear brought 
to the throne a sovereign of a verv different character 
from the one who had just left it. Great changes were 
to be made at court by Henry VIII; but amid them 
all Wolsey managed to be not only retained, but pro- 
moted still further. Many circumstances favored his 
promotion. He was in the prime of life; be was ac- 
customed to the court for which his manners and ad- 
dress peculiarly fitted him; and he also held an impor- 
tant place in the Church. Added to this, there were an- 
imosities between the Earl of Surrey, the lord-treasurer, 
and Fox, the bishop of Winchester, who was also keeper 
of the privy seal and secretary of state. Fox, desiring 
to strengthen his own influence by placing one of his 
friends and adherents near the king, made Wolsey the 
king’s almoner. The adroit courtier rose so rapidly in 
the king's estimation that he did almost as he pleased. 
He studied to please the young king by joining in in- 
dulgences which, however suitable to the gayety of a 
court, were ill becoming the character of an ecclesiastic. 

ret amid the luxuries which he promoted in his royal 
master, he did not neglect to inculcate maxims of state, 
and present to him the advantages of a system of favor- 
itism which he secretly hoped would one day result in 
his own advancement. Before the year of the king’s 
accession had closed, he had become lord almoner, and 
had been presented with valuable lands and houses in 
London. In 1510 he became rector of Torrington; in 
1511, canon of Windsor and registrar of the Order of the 
Garter; in 1512, prebendary of York; in 1513, dean of 
York and bishop of Tournay, in France; in 1514, bishop 
of Lincoln, and in the same year archbishop of York. 
In 1515 he was made a cardinal, and succeeded Warham 
as chancellor. In 1516 the pope made him legate a la- 
tere, a commission which gave him great wealth and 
almost unlimited power over the English clergy. He 
also farmed the revenues of certain dioceses which were 
held by foreign bishops, appropriating a good share to 
his own use, and received stipends from the kings of 
France and Spain and the doge of Venice. Thus Wol- 
sey had secured to himself the whole power of the state, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, and derived from various 
sources an amount of revenue hitherto unknown to any 
but the royalty. Yet his ambition was not satisfied. 
He aspired to the papacy, and had a considerable fol- 
lowing in 1522 as candidate for the place left vacant by 
Leo X, and again in 1523 for that of Adrian VI. 

Wolsey was fond of display, and indulged that fond- 
ness to a degree never before approached by a subject. 
At York Place (now Whitehall) his residence was fur- 
nished with every luxury; and at Hampton Court he 
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built for himself a palace which he eventually presented 
to the king. His dress was gorgeous, his manner of 
living sumptuous, and his household consisted of more 
than five hundred persons, among whom were many 
people of rank—lords, earls, and the like. Yet while 
his train of servants consisted of these persons, his 
house was a school where their sons were educated and 
initiated into public life. While he was dazzling the 
eyes or insulting the feelings of people by an ostenta- 
tion of gorgeous furniture and equipage, he was a gen- 
eral and liberal patron of literature and art. He pro- 
moted learning with a munificent hand. He estab- 
lished lectureships, professorships, and colleges at his 
own expense. He was the fuunder of a college, or 
school, at Ipswich which, for a time, rivalled the 
schools of Eton and Winchester, but was discontinued 
at the cardinal’s fall. He also founded Cardinal’s 
College at Oxford, which remains to-day as Christ 
Church, 

He was an opponent of the Lutheran Reformation, 
and manifested his zeal against it in 1521, by procuring 
the condemnation of Luther's doctrines in an assembly of 
divines held at his own house. He also published the 
pope’s bull against Luther, and endeavored to suppress 
his writings in England. But he was always lenient 
towards English Lutherans, and one article of his im- 
peachment was that he was remiss in punisbing here- 
tics, His ecclesiastical administration was exceedingly 
„corrupt, furnishing to all clergymen an example of hold- 
ing many preferments without performing the duties of 
any of them. The effect of this was to sow in England 
many of the seeds of the Reformation which followed. 
In 1528 he resigned the see of Durham for that of 
Winchester; but to the latter place he never went. 
About this time was the beginning of difficulties, the 
-end of which he might have foreseen, but had no power 
ito avert. Henry VIII desired to employ the cardinal’s 
talents in aid of his proposed divorce from queen Cath- 
-erine and marriage with Anne Boleyn. But his tardy 
-efforts and rigid adherence to legal forms and technical- 
ities greatly exasperated the king, who was not to be 
‘trifled with even in the gratification of his baser pas- 
sions, Unfortunately, too, for Wolsey, his conduct had 
been such as to inspire the hatred of both the queen 
and her rival. Catherine knew that he had taken 
steps towards procuring her divorce, and Anne Boleyn 
knew that he was using his influence against her mar- 
riage with the king. Added to this enmity in high 
place were the jealousy and opposition of the numerous 
aspirants for preferment who had been less successful 
than himself. With such a combination against him, 
his fall was speedily and relentlessly accomplished. 

On the first day of the term, Oct. 9, 1529, while he 
was opening the court of chancery at Westminster, the 
attorney-general indicted him in the court of King’s 
Bench for procuring a bull from Rome appointing him 
legate, contrary to the statute, by which he had in- 
curred a premunire, and forfeited all his goods to the 
king and might be imprisoned. The king immediately 
sent and demanded the great seal from him, and or- 
dered him to leave his magniticent palace at York 
Place. Before leaving this place he made an inventory 
of the furniture, plate, and other works of art, which he 
had added, and it is said to have amounted to the im- 
mense sum of five hundred thousand crowns, From 
thence he started to Esher, near Hampton Court, and 
was met on the way, as he was riding from Putney on 
his mule, by a messenger who assured him that he still 
retained his place in the royal favor, and presented him 
with aring which the king employed as a token to give 
credit to the bearer. The message was received by 
Wolsey with the humblest expressions of gratitude; 
but he seems not to have credited the mockery, as he 
proceeded on his way to Esher. Wolsey might have 
produced in his own defence against the indictment 
the king’s letters-patent authorizing him to accept the 
pope’s bull; but he merely instructed his attorney to 
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plead, in his absence, his entire ignorance of the statute, 
and that he acknowledged other particulars with which 
he was charged, and submitted himself to the king’s 
mercy. The court, however, passed the sentence that 
he was “out of the protection, and his lands, goods, and 
chattels forfeit, and his person might be seized.” His 
enemies continued their prosecutions. Forty-four ar- 
ticles were presented against him to the House of Lords, 
which were to serve as the basis of his utter ruin, But 
he had already suffered almost as much punishment as 
it was possible to inflict upon him, and Parliament 
could do little more than sanction what had already 
been done. Wolsey also found a friend in Thomas 
Cromwell, formerly his steward, subsequently earl of 
Essex, who defended him with such spirit and elo- 
quence as materially to change the tide of his fortunes. 
His speech had the effect to cause the Commons to re- 
ject the articles, and this brought the proceedings of 
the lords to a standstill. During his residence at Esh- 
er, the cardinal’s health was found to be declining rap- 
idly, and the king was induced, from the impression 
that it was mental rather than physical trouble that 
was preying upon his vitality, to show him such kind- 
ness as revived his spirits at once. Henry also granted 
him, Feb. 12, 1580, a free pardon for all crimes and mis- 
demeanors, a few days afterwards restored to him a large 
part of his revenues, and allowed him to remove from 
Esher to Richmond. From thence he was removed tu 
the archbishop’s seat at Southwell; and then his resi- 
dence was fixed at Cawood Castle, which he began to 
repair, and was beginning to gain favor with the peo- 
ple when the king had him arrested for high-treason, 
and ordered him to be brought to London. He set out 
on Nov. 1, 1530, but on the road he was seized with 
a disorder which ended his life at Leicester Abbey on 
the 28th of the month. During his last hours he gave 
utterance to the expression, “If I had served my God 
as diligently as I have served my king, he would not 
have given me over to my enemies.” 

“ Wolsey attained his elevation by a winning address, 
combined with shrewdness, talent, and learning. His 
ambition was unlimited, his rapacity great; he was ar- 
rogant and overbearing, and extremely fond of splendor 
and parade. But he was a great minister, enlightened 
bevond the age in which he lived, diligent in business, 
and a good servant to the king; for when his author- 
ity was established, he checked the king’s cruelty, re- 
strained many of his caprices, and kept his passion 
within bounds. ‘The latter part of Henry’s reign was 
very far more criminal than that during which the 
cardinal presided over his counsels.” See HENRY 
VIII. 

See the Life of Wolsey by Cavendish, his gentleman- 
usher (Lond. 1641), Galt (1812), Howard (1824), and 
Martin (1862); Williams, Lives of the English Cardinals 
(Lond. 1868) ; Brewer, Letters und Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic, of Henry VIII (1870-75); and the several 
Histories of England. 

‘Womb (usually {02> yaornp, both meaning belly, 
as often rendered; but the distinctive term is OI). 
The fruit of the womb is children (Gen. xxx, 2), and 


the Psalmist describes them as the blessing of marriage 
(Psa. cxxvii, 3-5). See CHILD. 


Wood (usually Y}, also rendered “tree;” ZvAov). 
The East, especially Egypt (Hasselquist, p.70; Norden, 
p. 361), is remarkably destitute of forests, and Palestine is 
nearly as barren of them, except in some of the northern 
and eastern districts. See TREE. Consequently the inhab- 
itants are obliged to use, instead of fire-wood, dried grass 
(Matt. vi,30; Luke xii, 28), or plants, leaves, straw (Matt. 
iii, 12; Mishna, Shobb. iii, 1), and, in the absence of these, 
dung (Ezek. iv, 12,15; see Prokesch, Erinner. 11, 248), 
and in Babylon mineral pitch (Diod. Sic. ii, 12). Comp. 
Korte, Reis. p. 577; Taverner, 1, 280; Arvieux, i, 152; 
Robinson, i, $42; iii, 298; Wellsted, ii, 60. See Fun. 
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An unusual supply was required for the sacrificial fire. 
See BurNT-OFFERING. Charcoal was also used. See 
Coar. That the advantage of forests was a common 
property does not fullow from Lam. iv, 4, and is of itself 
very improbable in a land where a strict system of pro- 
prietorship was in vogue. For the various fabrics of 
this material, see HANDicRAFr. The chief trades con- 
cerned were carpenters (Exod. xxxv, 80 9q.), cabinet- 
makers (xxv, 10 sq.; xxxvii, 1, 10, 15, 25, etc.), wheel- 
wrights (Judg. iv, 13; 1 Sam. vi, 7; 1 Kings vii, 33; ix, 
19; Hos. x, 11, etc.), basket-weavers (Numb. vi, 15 8q.; 
Deut. xxvi, 2,4; Judg. vi, 19), and (unlawfully) image- 
carvers, See lnot. On the other hand, we tind no 
trace of cooperage (not even in Jer. xlviii, 12, where 
Db denotes not casks, but vessels generally), An- 
ciently, as still, the Orientals used leather bottles, horns, 
and jars, instead of barrels; but pails (wooden buckets) 
were probably unknown (Lev. xv, 12 ?). The tools of 
wood-workers were the axe or hatchet (OP or 39M3), 
the saw (722), the plane (MPASP'a ?), and the auger 
(Talm. M7p‘%, Mishna, Chel, xiii, 4). See, generally, Bel- 
lerman, Handb. i, 232 sq. As ships were not built 
by the Hebrews, and stone was the ready material for 
building, architecture had little use fur wood. See 
Hovust. 


Wood, James (1), D.D., an eminent Presbyterian 
divine, was born at Greenfield, N. Y., July 12,1799. He 
graduated at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., in 1822; 
studied theology in the Seminary at Princeton, N. J.; 
was licensed by Albany Presbytery, and ordained and 
installed in 1826 as pastor of the Church at Amster- 
dam, N. Y., and retained this connection until 1833, 
when he became agent for the Presbyterian Board 
of Education, laboring in the states of Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Alabama with marked success; became 
professor of Biblical literature in the Theological Sem- 
inary at New Albany, Ind., in 1889; associate secretary 
of the Board of Education in 1854; president of Han- 
over College, Hanover, Ind., from 1859 to 1866; presi- 
dent of Van Rensselaer Institute, Hightstown, N. J., from 
1866 until his death, April 7, 1867. Dr. Wood was a 
man of mark in his day, and occupied many prominent 
places of usefulness, In the controversies which re- 
sulted in the division of the Presbyterian Church, he 
was a very able and successful writer. His work en- 
titled Old und New Theology ia the most comprehensive, 
and the fullest exhibition of the reasons which led to 
the disruption that has ever been published. Its temper, 
tact, and conclusiveness are admirable. Dr. Hodge, late 
professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J., 
wrote as follows: “In common with all his brethren, I 
ever regarded him as one of our best, wisest, and most 
useful ministers. The important positions which he was 
called upon to fill are proofs of the high estimation in 
which he was held. His sound judgment, dignitied man- 
ners, amiable temper, combined with his learning and 
energy, secured for him a wide and happy influence in 
the Church.” Dr. Wood was the author of a Treatise 
on Baptism (1850, 12mo):—Call to the Sacred Office :— 
The Best Lesson and Best Time :—The Gospel Fountain 
(18mo) :—Old and New Theology (1855, 12mo) :—Grace 
and Glory (1860, 18mo). He published also four edu- 
cational pamphlets, and contributed a Memoir of the 
Author to Rev. James Matthews’s /nfluence of the Bible, 
etc. (Phila.). See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1868, 
p. 154; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 
(J. L. S.) 

Wood, James (2), D.D., an English clergyman, 
was born about 1760; educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; became dean of Ely in 1820; and died at. 
Cambridge in April, 1839. He was co-author of a val- 
uable series of mathematical works known as the Cam- 
bridge Course of Mathematics. 


Wood, Jeremiah, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Greenfield, Saratoga Co., N. Y., Nov. 11, 1801. 
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After graduation at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
in 1824. he entered Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
remained there over two years, but without completing 
the course. He was licensed by the Albany Presbytery 
in August, 1826, and began preaching at Mayfield, N. Y., 
within the bounds of the presbytery, in November of 
that vear. He was ordained as an evangelist by the 
Presbytery of Albany, Jan. 10, 1828, and continued his 
work as a stated supply at Maytield until Sept. 2, 1840, 
and after twelve years was installed as pastor, He cou- 
tinued in this field through a period of nearly half a 
century. Dr. Wood was a man of clear intellect, and 
possessed unusual power as a debater and pulpit orator. 
He was a wise counsellor, and his opinions always com- - 
manded respect among his brethren. His deep piety, 
consistent life, and faithful labors made him an uncom- 
monly successful pastor, and he was deeply beloved by 
his people. During his long ministry he was permitted 
to witness many powerful and glorious revivals among 
the people of his charge. In one of these in 1873 the 
membership of his Church was almost doubled. He 
died suddenly, June 6, 1876. (W. P. S.) 


Wood, Nathaniel Milton, D.D., a Baptist min- 
ister, was born at Camden, Me., May 24, 1822, and was 
a graduate of Waterville College in the class of 1844. 
For a year after leaving college he was private tutor in 
the family of Gen. Browning, of Columbus, Miss, He 
pursued his theological studies at Covington, Ky., and 
was ordained as pastor of the Baptist Church in Bloom- 
field, Me., May 13, 1848, where he remained four vears. 
The fullowing eight years he was pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Waterville, Me. His next pastorates were 
at Lewiston and Thomaston, Me., and Upper Alton, Il., 
until March, 1872, when he was elected professor of 
systematic theology in Shurtleff College. The state 
of his health compelled him to resign his office in June, 
1874, He returned east, and lived a little over two 
years, dying at Camden, his native place, Aug. 2, 1876. 
(J. C. S.) 

Wood, Samuel (1), D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born at Manstield, Conn., May 11,1752. From 
an early period he determined to enter the ministry, 
but it was not till he was twenty-two years old that he 
began his preparation for it. Under Rev. Isaiah Potter, 
of Lebanon, N. H., he prepared to enter Dartmouth Cal- 
lege, from which he graduated in 1779. Seven weeks 
after his graduation he was licensed to preach. In Oc- 
tober, 1781, he accepted a call to the Church at Bos- 
cawen, and here he continued to preach until May, 1802. 
A new society was formed in the town at that time, 
and of this, although the smaller parish, he became 
the pastor. He never fully recovered from an attack 
of a violent disease in 1828. Rev. Salmon Bennett 
was installed as colleague pastor with Dr. Wood in 
December, 1832, but after four years Dr. Wood was 
again sole pastor. For twenty years he officiated gra- 
tuitously as superintendent of the schools in the town; 
and was influential in establishing a library and an 
academy. He died in Boscawen, N. H., Dec. 24, 1836. 
He fitted a large number of young men for college. He 
was an earnest and impressive preacher, See Sprague, 
Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 169. 


Woodbridge, Benjamin, D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister, brother of Rev. John Woodbridge of 
Newbury, Mass., was born in Wiltshire, England, in 
1622. He removed to America, and was the first grad- 
uate of Harvard College. Returning to England, he 
succeeded the famous Dr. Twiss at Newbury, where he 
gained a great reputation as a preacher, scholar, and 
casuist. Having been ejected in 1662 on account of his 
nonconformity, he continued to preach privately; and 
in 1671 resumed his public labors, He had been min- 
ister of Newbury nearly forty years, and died at In- 
glefield, Berks, Nov. 1, 1684. See Sprague, Annals of 
the Amer, Pulpit, i, 131. 


Woodbridge, Timothy, D.D., a Presbyterian 
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divine, was born at Stockbridge, Mass., Nov. 24, 1784. 
His maternal grandfather was the first president Ed- 
wards, and his paternal ancestry embraced a long line 
of venerable ministers, reaching back to the very early 
settlement of New England. He was educated at Will- 
iams College, and while there he lost the sight of both 
eyes, and the remainder of his life was passed in total 
blindness. In 1809 he entered the Theological Sem- 
inary at Andover, and in due time was regularly li- 
censed to preach; in 1816 he was ordained pastor of 
the Church at Green River, Columbia Co., N. Y., where 
he continued, laboring with great zeal and diligence, 
twenty-six years; in 1842 he became pastor of the 
‘Church at Spencertown, N. Y., where he remained till 
1851, when he resigned his pastoral charge; since that 
time he lived in comparative retirement until his death, 
Dec. 7, 1862, Dr. Woodbridge had an intellect of much 
more than common vigor, and a memory that held ev- 
erything deposited in it. His preaching was evangel- 
ical, earnest, impressive. “It may reasonably he doubt- 
ed whether, as a ‘blind preacher,’ he had his equal since 
the days of Waddel.” He published The A utobtogra- 
phy of a Blind Preacher (Boston, 1856, 12mo), includ- 
ing sketches of the men and events of his time. See 
Parton, Life of Burr, ch. xxxiii; Sprague, Discourse 
at the Funeral of Rev. Timothy Woodbridge, D.D. (Al- 
bany, 1863, 8vo); Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1864, 
p. 825; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 
(J. L. S.) 


Woodford, SamueL, D.D., an Englisb divine, was 
born in London in 1636, and educated at Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. He studied law at the Inner Temple, but 
entered into holy orders in 1669. He became rector 
of Hartley-Maudit, Hampshire; prebendary of Chiches- 
ter in 1676, and of Winchester in 1680. He died in 
1700. He was the author of, A Poem on the Return 
of King Charles II (1660):—A Paraphrase upon the 
Psalms of David (1667) :—and A Paraphrase upon the 
Canticles and Some Select Hymns of the New und Old 
Testaments, with Other Occasional Compositions in Eng- 
lish Verse (1679). In this last he examines Milton’s 
blank verse and commends his recently published Par- 
adise Lost. See Wood (Bliss’s ed.), A thene Oxoniensis, 
iv, 731. 

Woodhouse, Jons CHAPPEL, D.D., an English 
clergyman, was born in 1748, and educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he graduated A.M. in 1778. He 
became rector of Donnington in the same year, preben- 
dary of Rochester in 1797, prebendary of Lichfield and 
archdeacon of Salop in 1798, dean of Lichfield in 1807, 


and rector of Stoke-upon-Trent in 1814. He died Nov. 


17,1833. He published T'he Apocalypse, or Revelation of 
St. John, Translated ; with Notes, Critical, etc. (1805) :— 
Annotations on the Apocalypse, etc. (1828) :—and some 
Sermons. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Au- 
thors, 8. V. 


Woodhull, John, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born in Suffolk County, L. I., Jan. 26, 1744. He 
graduated at the College of New Jersey in 1766, studied 
theology privately, was licensed to preach by the Pres- 
bytery of Newcastle, Aug. 10, 1768, and was ordained 
and installed pastor of the Leacock congregation, Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., Aug. 1, 1770. In 1779 he became pas- 
tor of a congregation in Freehold, N. J., where he re- 


mained until his death, Nov. 22, 1824. Dr. Woodhull | 


was a popular and useful minister, distinguished for 
his skill and tact in ecclesiastical bodies. He published 
a Sermon in the New Jersey Preacher (1813). See 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, iii, 304; Allibone, 
Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Timlow, Hist. 
Serm. 


Woodhull, Selah Strong, D.D., a (Dutch) Re- 
formed minister, was born in New York city, Aug. 4, 
1786. At the age of twelve, while a freshman in Co- 
lumbia College, he lost both his parents. He then 
went to Yale College, graduated in 1802, studied theol- 
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ogy under his uncle, Rev. Dr. Woodhull, of Freehold, 
N. J., and afterwards at Princeton with Dr. Henry Kol- 
lock, and was licensed to preach at the age of nineteen 
by the Presbytery of New Brunswick (1805). After 
one year of service as pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
of Boundbrook, N. J., he removed to Brooklyn, and un- 
til 1825 continued the popular and useful minister of 
the First Reformed Church in that city. He was then 
(1825) elected by the General Synod of the Church as 
professor of ecclesiastical history and pastoral theology 
in the Theological Seminary, and by the trustees of Rut- 
gers College as their professor of metaphysics and phi- 
losophy. These eminent positions he accepted, and 
entered upon his duties with ardor in November of that 
year. But, after only four months of hard labor, he died 
from an inflammatory fever, Feb. 27, 1826. For five 
years he was secretary for domestic correspondence of 
the American Bible Society (1820-25), an office which 
he discharged until his removal to New Brunswick 
with great assiduity and success, In 1814 he held a 


‘commission as chaplain in the United States army, and 


officiated during part of the existing war with Great 
Britain. He was stated clerk of the General Synod, 
1818-20, and its president in 1821. His great business 
capacity led to his selection for these and many other 
important positions, in all of which he commanded uni- 
versal confidence. He was the impersonation of activ- 
ity, decision, energy, and persevering industry. He was 
a diligent student, a faithful pastor, an instructive, me- 
thodical, solemn, earnest, practical, graceful, and attrac- 
tive preacher. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul- 
pit, ix, 161-164; Livingston [Dr. J. H. ], Memoir, p. 401- 
402; Corwin, Manual of the Reformed Church tn A mer- 
ica, p.271. (W.J.R.T.) 


Woodroffe, Benyamin, D.D., an English clergy- 
man, was born at Oxford in 1638, and was educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he became a tutor. He 
became chaplain to her Majesty’s ship “ Royal Prince,” 
and prebendary of Oxford in 1672, prebendary of Lich- 
field in 1678, principal of Gloucester Hall in 1692, and 
died in 1711. He published The Fall of Babylon 
(1690) and other works. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Woods, James Sterrett, D.D., a Presbyterian 
divine, was born in Cumberland County, Pa., April 18, 
1793. He pursued his academical studies in Hopewell 
Academy, Pa.; graduated at Dickinson College, Pa.: 
studied theology in the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, N. J.; was licensed by the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick in 1817; and labored as an evangelist from 
1819 to 1822 in the valley of the Juniata, embracing 
MacVeytown, Newton, Hamilton, and Shirleysburg, 
where he laid the foundations of the present churches. 
In 1822 he was called to take charge of the Lewistown 
and MacVeytown churches; in 1823 he became pas- 
tor of the Church of Lewistown alone, and remained 
there until the time of his death in 1862. “Dr. Woods,” 
says Rev. G. Elliott, “was remarkable for his candor, 
his modesty, and his magnanimity.” To the work of 
preaching the Gospel he devoted his life. Textual, 
evangelical, methodical, and earnest, his preaching ev- 
erywhere commanded attention and secured edifica- 
tion. See Wilson, Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1868, p. 216. 
(J. L. S.) 


Woods, Leonard, D.D., an eminent Congrega- 
tional divine, was born at Princeton, Mass., June 19, 
1774. His father had intended him for a farmer; but, as 
he early exhibited a strong desire for knowledge, his 
mother’s wishes at last gained the ascendency, and he 
was sent to school at Leicester under Prof. Ebenezer Ad- 
ams, and graduated at Harvard College in 1796 with the 
highest honor. He left college with a mind imbued 
with Priestley’s speculations and unsettled by material- 
istic notions. He taught school at Medford for eight 
months, also pursuing a systematic course of reading. 
He was interested, however, in his spiritual welfare, 
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and, by the advice of his college and life-long friend, 
Dr. John H. Church, he read the Life of Doddridge and 
other spiritual books, and after many hard struggles he 
came out into the light and liberty of the Gospel. He now 
put himself under the theological training of Dr. Charles 
Backus of Somers, and in 1798 was ordained pastor of the 
Church in Newbury, Mass. In 1808 the Andover The- 
ological Seminary was established, Dr. Spring giving up, 
for the sake of unity and harmony, his project of an 
institution to be founded at Newburyport in the inter- 
ests of Hopkinstan theology. Mr. Woods was appoint- 
ed professor of theology, and held that position until 
his retirement in 1846. The remainder of his life was 
spent in preparing for the press his theological lectures 
and miscellaneous writings, and in writing a history of 
Andover Theological Seminary, which he left unfinish- 
ed. He died Aug. 24, 1854. 

In his theological opinions, Dr. Woods was an ortho- 
dox Calvinist, accepting the Assembly’s confession and 
catechism in the simple, historical sense of the lan- 
guage. He was on terms of intimacy and friendship 
with some Hopkinsian divines, and he considered their 
divergences non-eesential, never publicly controverting 
their views lest their differences should give advantage 
to those who were assailing the commun faith. He 
had‘a fondness for metaphysical studies, and qualifica- 
tions for distinguished success in them. Facts, among 
which he gave the highest place to those of revelation, 
were the starting-point in his philosophy. From these, 
by careful induction, he came to general laws, then to a 
lawgiver, then to a universal government. Dr. Woods 
was patient, cautious, and earnest in his investigations, 
and his attainments came, not by genius, but by steadi- 
ly pressing his inquiries further and further into the 
domain of science. “He is emphatically the ‘judicious’ 
divine of later New England theology” (H. B. Smith, 
D.D.). Asa theological instructor, Dr. Woods was suc- 
cessful. His pupils, of whom he had over one thou- 
sand, loved and venerated him. As a preacher, he was 
simple, lucid, scriptural, and instructive, yet he was 
often argumentative and taxed reason to her utmost, 
though never submitting the mysteries of godliness to 
her arbitration. As a writer, he was clear, pure, trans- 
parent, rigidly Anglo-Saxon. “It is for his qualities as 
a man, a neighbor, a friend, and a Christian,” says Dr. 
E. A. Lawrence, one of his pupils, “that he will be 
cherished in most grateful and affectionate remem- 
brance.” He had an open, manly character, the con- 
stant outflow of kindly feeling towards all, a warmth 
of affection and friendship, an humble piety, which made 
him peculiarly beloved by all who knew him. Dr. Woods 
tuok an important part in establishing those various 
benevolent societies and reforms which are an impor- 
tant feature of the 19th century. 

Besides many occasional sermons and orations, tracts 
for the Doctrinal Tract Society, and articles in the 
most prominent religious periodicals of his day, the fol- 
lowing are Dr. Woods's most important works: Letters 
to Unttarians (Andover, 1820, 8vo):— Reply to Dr. 
Ware's Letters to Trinitarians and Calvinists (ibid. 
1821) :—Remarks on Dr. Ware's Answer (ibid. 1822) :— 
Lectures on the Inspiration of the Scriptures (ibid. 1829 ; 
Glasgow, 1838, 12mo ) :—Letters to Rev. Nathaniel W. 
Taylor, D.D. (1830) :—Memotrs of American Mission- 
aries (1833, 12mo):—Ezaminatton of the Doctrine of 
Perfection as Held by Rev. Asa Makan and Others 
(1841 ):— Reply to Mr. Mahan (eod.) :— Lectures on 
Church Government, containing Objections to the Episco- 
pal Scheme (N. Y. 1843, 12mo):—Lectures on Sweden- 
borgianism (1846) :—Theologicul Lectures and Miscella- 
neous Letters, Essays, and Sermons (Andover, 1849-50, 5 
vols. 8vo), highly recommended by Drs, Hodge, Burder, 
etc. :— Theology of the Puritans (1851). Dr. Woods con- 
tributed to Sprague’s .innals, an Introd. Essay to Ward- 
law’s Christian Ethics (N.Y. 1886), and wrote other mon- 
ographs. See Cong. Quar. 1859, p. 105-124 (by Prof. E. 
A. Lawrence, D.D.); Sprague, Annals of the Amer, Pul- 
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pil, ii, 438 sq.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Au- 
thors,s.v. See also Bibl. Sacra, 1851, p. 25; Christian 
Examiner, li, 1; Amer. Theol. Rev. 1862, p. 48. 


Woodward, Josian, D.D., an English clergy- 
man, was minister of Poplar, and afterwards of Maid- 
stone, and preached the Boyle Lecture in 1712. He 
published numerous works, among which may be noted 
Six Sermons to Young Persons (1697) :—Fair Warnings 
to a Careless World (eod.) :—Necessury Duty of Fam- 
uy Prayer (1704) :— Divine, Original, and Incomparable 
Excellence of the Christian Religion as Founded on the 
Holy Scriptures (Boyle Lecture, 1712):—and Young 
Man’s Monitor (13th ed. 1802). See Allibone, Dict. 
of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 

Woolley, Jons, D.D., D.C.L., an English clergy- 
man, was burn in 1816; studied at University College, 
London, and Exeter College, Oxford, graduating in 1836. 
He became successively head-master of Rossall School, 
Lancashire, and of King Edward's Grammar-schvool, 
Norwich. He resigned the latter position in 1852, on 
becoming professor of logic and the classics in the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, Australia, of which he was elected 
principal. In 1865 he paid a visit to England, and on his 
return voyage was lost in the “London,” Jan. 11, 1866. 
He published, Jntroduction to Logic (1840) :—Sermon 
at Rossall College (1847):—and Lectures Delivered 
tn Australia (1863). See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and 
Amer, Authors, 8. V. 

Woolton, Jons, D.D., an English prelate, was 
born at Wigan, Lancashire, in 1535. He entered as stu- 
dent of Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1553, and fled 
to his uncle, Dean Nowell, and the other exiles in 
Germany, in 1555. He returned to England in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and was made canon residentiary of 
Exeter. He also had the living of Spaxton, in the 
Diocese of Wells, and in 1575 became warden of Man- 
chester College. In 1579 he was consecrated bishop 
of Exeter, and continued in that office until his death, 
March 13, 1593 (O. S.). He was the author of, Chris- 
tian Manuell; or, The Life and Maners of True Chris- 
tians (1576):— An Armour of Proufe (eod.):— Of 
the Conscience; a Discourse (eod.):—A Treatise of the 
Immortalitie of the Soule (eod.):—Newe Anato- 
mie of Whole Man (eod.):—The Castell of Christians 
and Fortresse of the Fuithfull (1577):—and David's 
Chain. 

Woolworth, Aaron, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born at Longmeadow, Mass., Oct. 25, 1763. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1784; studied theology 
privately; was licensed to preach by the Eastern Asso- 
ciation of New London County; and was ordained and 
installed pastor of the Church in Bridgehampton, April 
30, 1787. Several powerful revivals of religion occur- 
red under his ministry, particularly one in 1800, an 
account of which was published in connection with 
Dr. Buell’s Narrative of an Extensive Revival in East 
Hampton. He died April 2, 1821. Dr. Woolworth 
was a man of remarkably sound judgment, deep piety 
and power as a preacher. See Sprague, Annals of the 
Amer. Pulpit, iii, 468; Prime, Hist. of Long Island; 
Phillips, Funeral Sermon. 

Worcester, Noah, D.D., a Unitarian Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Hollis, N. H., Nov. 28, 1758. 
His opportunities for going to school ceased altogether 
in the winter of 1774-75. He joined the army as a 
fifer in the spring of 1775, and continued in the service 
eleven months. In the campaign of 1777 he was in 
the army again for two months as fife major. In the 
winter of 1776-77 he was engaged in teaching school 
at Plymouth, and followed this occupation for nine 
successive winters, In Feb. 1782, he removed from 
Plymouth to Thornton, where he united with the Con- 
gregational Church. He engaged for some time in the 
study of theological questions in connection with his 
ordinary labors, and was licensed to preach in 1786, 
He was ordained and installed pastor of the Congre- 
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gational Church at Thornton, on Oct. 18 following. 
He travelled in the employ of the New Hampshire 
Missionary Society in 1803-4 in Northern New Hamp- 
shire. In 1810 he removed to Salisbury as assistant 
to his brother Thomas, and remained three years. In 
1813 he removed to Brighton, Mass., and began to 
edit The Christian Disciple, in which relation he con- 
tinued until the close of 1818, In 1819 he became edi- 
tor of The Friend of Peace, a quarterly which he con- 
ducted for ten years. He died at Brighton, Oct. 31, 
1837. Among his publications may be mentioned Sol- 
enn Reasons for Declining to Adopt the Baptist Theory 
und Practice (1809) :—Bible News; or, Sacred Truths 
relating to the Living God, his only Son, and Holy Sptrit 
(1810) :—Jmpartial Review of the Testimonies tn Favor 
of the Divinity of the Son of God (1810) :—Respectful 
Address to the Trinitarian Clergy (1812) :—Solemn Re- 
view of the Custom of War, by Philo Pacificus (1814): 
and The Atoning Sacrifice a Display of Love, not of 
Wrath (1829). See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pul- 
pit, viii, 191. 

Worcester, Samuel, D.D., an eminent Congre- 
gational minister and author, was born at Hollis, N. H., 
Nov. 1, 1770. He was of pious ancestry, being a de- 
scendant in the sixth generation of Rev. William, and 
in the third of Rev. Francis, Worcester. Every oppor- 
tunity for mental improvement was seized at the house 
of his father, who was a farmer, and at the age of twen- 
tv-one Samuel was possessed of an ardent desire for a 
thorough education. He therefore entered the New 
Ipswich Academy, working his own way, and afterwards 
Dartmouth College, graduating with the highest hon- 
ors in 1795. He studied theology with Dr. Austin, of 
Worcester, taught school at Hollis, and was principal 
of the New Ipswich Academy, 1796. The following 
year he was ordained pastor of the Church at Fitch- 
burg, a society which was cursed by all the evils of the 
Half-way Covenant— including among its members 
Deists, Arians, Universalists, and the openly immoral. 
With decision, inflexible integrity, and solemn faithful- 
ness to truth and duty, Worcester opened the batteries 
of the Gospel upon the errors and sins that called for 
rebuke. As a result, in the ensuing spring, the cove- 
sant was revised and an orthodox creed adopted, and 
in 1799 an extensive revival occurred. A malignant 
spirit of opposition, however, was all the time de- 
veloped, and finally, under the leading of the Uni- 
versalists, was openly manifested. Under this influ- 
ence, the town voted a dissolution of their contract 
with the pastor, but a council of the Church unani- 
mously decided that he should remain. His opponents 
now conceived the design of organizing themselves into 
the First Church in Fitchburg, thus enabling them to 
take the place of the church of which Worcester was 
pastor, in the legal relations of the town to the minis- 
ter. Several ex parte councils were called for this pur- 
pose, but they failed in accomplishing their designs. 
The point of contention ultimately arrived at was 
whether the town should control the Church with ref- 
erence to the selection or dismission of her ministers, 
or whether the Church should do this with the con- 
currence of the town acting as the parish, “according 
to the uniform ecclesiastical usage of New England.” 
This, the biographer of Dr. Worcester remarks, was the 
first organized attempt in Massachusetts at such a sub- 
jection of the Church. The fearlessness, ability, pa- 
tience, and skill of the pastor foiled the efforts of the 
disaffected, and the Church was saved from civil bond- 
age. A mutual council was at length chosen accord- 
ing to ecclesiastical usage, the Church and pastor were 
sustained, and—at his own request—he was regularly 
dismissed, Aug. 29, 1802. ‘The following year he was 
installed over the Tabernacle Church, Salem, Mass., 
where he had an eminently happy, useful, and success- 
ful pastorate. In 1804 he declined a professorship of 
theology in Dartmouth College. 

In promoting the cause of missions and the circula- 
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tion of the Scriptures, Dr. Worcester was very laborious, 
From 1803 to 1808, he was the editor of the Massachu- 
setts Missionary Magazine, for five years he was the sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Missionary Society, and on 
the death of Dr. Spring he was chosen its president. His 
duties were important and arduous, He aided in the for- 
mation of the Massachusetts Bible Society, its constitu- 
tion and the A ddress to the Public having been prepared 
chiefly by him. It was on a ride in a chaise with Dr. 
Spring from Andover to Bradford to attend the General 
Association’ of Massachusetts that the first idea of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
in.its form and administration, was suggested and devel- 
oped. ‘The Association (1810) instituted the Board, Dr. 
Worcester being appointed one of the nine, and at the 
first meeting thereof he was chosen corresponding secre- 
tary. He came into his new office with resources of in- 
tellect and of heart which were equal to the great respon- 
sibilities and toils imposed upon him. “ His plans of be- 
nevolent. action were based upon fundamental principles, 
and would bear the most thorough analysis; and for the 
same reason, the measures of the American Board adopt- 
ed in the early years of its existence are marked by 
pre-eminent wisdom; and the distinguished men who 
have followed him in office have found little occasion 
to alter them.” Dr. Worcester’s constitution at length 
began to give way under the load of his exertions as 
pastor and secretary. A colleague pastor was installed 
in 1819, thus relieving him of three fourths of his min- 
isterial work. In 1821 he took a voyage to New Or- 
leans, with the intention of visiting the Choctaw and 
Cherokee nations for the double purpose of recruiting 
his health and promoting the Indian missions. The 
trip irritated rather than mitigated his disease. The 
weather during his stay in New Orleans and the jour- 
ney northward was unpropitious. After much suffer- 
ing, he reached Mayhew, in the Choctaw nation, and 
eighteen days after, Brainerd, Tenn. He was now so 
weak that he had to be carried into the mission-house. 
He lingered resignedly for a few days, and on June 7, 
1821, passed peacefully away. 

As a preacher, Dr. Worcester was doctrinal, faithful, 
and luminous, though his manner was neither easy nor 
graceful; as a pastor, he was diligent, sympathetic, the 
poor and the sick sharing his special care. He had 
considerable musical talent, instructed in sacred music, 
and gave lectures on church psalmody and music. His 
influence was felt much in ecclesiastical councils, and 
he was often called upon to adjudicate disputes and 
settle difficulties. He was a powerful debater, and 
some of his speeches were seldom rivalled even in ju- 
dicial and legislative assemblies. Dr. Worcester ever 
sympathized with his ministerial brethren, and frater- 
nized with those of other denominations. In spite of 
his catholicity of sentiment and peace-loving disposi- 
tion, he was thrice drawn into controversy. The pub- 
lications resulting therefrom are considered to class with 
the ablest ever written in the history of religious dispute. 

Besides numerous Sermons, Orations, and A ddresses, 
Dr. Worcester is the author of the following: Str Ser- 
mons on the Doctrine of Eternal Judgment (1800) :— 
Summary View of the Fitchburg Ecclesiastical A ffuirs 
(1802) : — Discourses on the Covenant with Abraham 
(Salem, 1805, 8vo ):—Letters on Baptism to the Rer. 
Thomas Baldwin (1807) :—Christian Psalmody (1814, 
4 pts.):— Three Letters to Dr. W. E. Channing (Bos- 
ton, 1815, 8vo). In some respects these Letters are the 
greatest work of his life. They were occasioned by 
Channing’s Reply to Jeremiah Evarts’s Review of A mer- 
ican Unitariantsm in the Panoplist. The controversy 
eventuated in the doctrinal division of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Massachusetts. The Panoplist and 
Drs. Morse, Spring, and Worcester saved American Con- 
gregationalism from the advancing Unitarian tide :— 
Watts's Hymns and Selections (ibid. 1818). More than 
300,000 have been circulated :—Sermons (posthumous, 
1823, 8vo) :—First Ten Reports of the Amertcan Board 
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of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (1810-20; repub. 
1834). His Le/ters to Dr. Channing in connection with 
the Unitarian controversy, especially the last one, bave 
been considered as almost unrivalled specimens of po- 
lemic theological discussion. His published Sermons 
are rich in evangelical thought, and logically and lumi- 
nously presented by R. Anderson, D.D., in the Memorial 

“lume of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions (1862), p. 114. Ofhis three ministerial 
brothers—Nvah, Thomas, and Leonard—the two former 
were able writers on the Unitarian side. His son, the 
Rev. Samuel M., D.D., became an author of some re- 
pute. See Cong. Quur. 1862, p. 131-160 (by Dr. Clark); 
Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, ii, 398 sq.; Ali- 
bone, Dict. of’ Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; also Mis- 
stonary Herald, Aug. 1821 (by Evarts); Life and Labors 
of Dr. Worcester ( Boston, 1852, 2 vols, 12mo), by his 
son; North Amer. Rev. April, 1862. 


Wordsworth, CurisropHer, D.D., an English 
clergyman, youngest brother of William Wordsworth, 
the poet, was born at Cockermouth, Cumberland, June 
9, 1774. He was educated at Hawkeshead grammar- 
school and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1796. He was elected fellow of Trinity 
College Oct. 1, 1798. He became domestic chaplain to 
Dr. Manners Sutton, archbishop of Canterbury; rector 
of Ashby and Obey-with-Thirne, Norfolk, in 1804; and 
dean of Bucking, Essex, May 80, 1808. He was ap- 
pointed rector of St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Surrey, and of 
Sundridge, Kent, April 10, 1816; and soon after served 
as chaplain to the House of Commons. On July 26, 
1820, he was installed master of ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and in the same vear exchanged the livings of 
Lambeth and Sundridge fur the rectory of Buxted, with 
Ucktield, in Sussex. He resigned the mastership of 
‘Trinity College in 1841, and thereafter resided at Bux- 
ted, where he died, Feb. 2, 1846. He published, Six 
Letters to Granville Sharp, Esq., respecting hts Remarks 
on the Definitive Article in the Greek Text of the New 
Testament (1802) :—Kcclesiusticul Biography (1810) :— 
Sermons on Various Subjects (1814):—Who Wrote 
Eixwy Baowuen? and another work on the same sub- 
ject, in both of which he attributes it to king Charles 
I :—Christian Institutes (1836) :—and other works. 


Wormwood (M332, laanéh, of uncertain etymol- 
ogy; Sept. rixpia, xoAn, dddvn, and avayen; Vulg. 
amaritudo, absinthium) is, doubtless, the correct transla- 
tion of the Heb. word, which occurs frequently in the 
Bible, and generally in a metaphorical sense, as in Deut. 
_ xxix, 18, where of the idolatrous Israelites it is said, 
& Lest there be among you a root that beareth worm- 
wood” (see also Prov. v, 4). In Jer. ix, 15; xxiii, 13; 
Lam. iii, 15, 19, wormwood is symbolical of bitter calam- 
ity and sorrow. Unrighteous judges are said to “turn 
judgment to wormwood” (Amos v, 7; 80 in vi, 12, 
“hemlock”). In like manner the name of the star, 
which, at the sound of the third angel’s trumpet, fell 
upon the rivers, was called Wormwood ("AyurSo¢; Rev. 
viii, 11), The Orientals typified sorrows, cruelties, 
and calamities of any kind by plants of a poisonous 
or bitter nature. Some other plants have been ad- 
duced, as the colocynth and the oleander, but without 
anything to support them; while different kinds of arte- 
misia and of wormwood are proverbial for their bitterness, 
and often used in a figurative sense by ancient authors, 
“ Parce, precor, lacerare tuum, nec amara paternis 

Admiscere velis, ceu melli absinthia, verbis” 
(Paulin. Ep. ad Ausonium). 
Celsius has no doubt that a species of artemisia, or 
wormwood, is intended: “Hanc plantam amaram in 
Judæa et Arabia copiose nascentem, et interpretum 
auctoritate egregie suffultam, ipsam esse Ebræorum 
a9, pro indubitato habemus.” That species of arte- 
misia are common in Syria and Palestine is well known, 
.as all travellers mention their abundance in particular 
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Common Wormwood (Artemisia absinthium). 





situations; but as many of them resemble each other 
very closely in properties, it is more difficult to deter- 
mine what particular species is meant. It is probable, 
indeed, that the name is used in a generic rather than a 
apecific sense. Artemisia is the botanical name of the 
genus of plants iu which the different species of worm- 
woods are found. The plants of this genus are easily 
recognised by the multitude of tine divisions into which 
the leaves are usually separated, and the numerous clus- 
ters of small, round, drooping, greenish-yellow, or brown- 
ish flower-heads with which the branches are laden. It 
must be understood that our common wormwood (A rte- 
misia absinthium) does not appear to exist in Palestine, 
and cannot, therefore, be that specially denoted by the 
scriptural term. Indeed, it is more than probable that 
the word is intended to apply to all the plants of this 
class that grew in Palestine, rather than to any one of 
them in particular, The examples of this genus that 
have been found in that country are—l. Artemisia Ju- 
daica, which, if a particular species be intended, is prob- 
ably the absinthium of Scripture. Rauwolf found it 
about Bethlehem, and Shaw 
in Arabia and the deserts of 
Numidia plentifully. This 
plant is erect and shrubby, 
with a stem about eighteen 
inches high. Its taste is very 
bitter; and both the leaves and 
seeds are much used in East- 
ern medicine, and are reput- 
ed to be tonic, stomachic, and 
anthelmintic, 2. Artemisia 
Romana, which was found by 
Hasselquist on Mount Tabor 
(p. 281). This species is her- 
baceous, erect, with a stem one 
or two feet high (higher when 
cultivated in gardens), and 
nearly upright branches. The 
plant has a pleasantly aromat- 
ic scent, and the bitterness ot 
its taste is so tempered by the 
aromatic flavor as scarcely to 





Artemisia Judaica, with 
ne blossom, and cap- 
gule. 
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be disagreeable. 3. Artemisia abrotanum, found in the 
south of Europe, as well as in Syria and Palestine, and 
eastward even to China. This is a hoary plant, becom- 
ing ashrub in warm countries, and its branches bear loose 
paricles of nodding yellow flower-heads. It is bitter 
and aromatic, with a very strong scent. It is not much 
used in medicine, but the branches are employed in im- 
parting a yellow dye to wool, The species most cele- 
brated in Arabian works on materia medica is that 
called shih, which is conspicuous for its bitterness and 
for being fatal to worms; hence it has been commonly 
employed as an anthelmintic even to our own times. 
This seems to be the same species which was found by 
Rauwolf in Palestine, and which he says the Arabs call 
scheha. It is his “ A bsinthium santonicum, schehu Ara- 
bum, unde semen lumbricorum colligitur,” the A bsenthi- 
um santonicum Judaicum of Caspar Bauhin, in his Pi- 
naz, now Artemisia Judaica, though it is probable two 
or three species vield the Semoni suntonicum, or worm- 
wood of commerce, which, instead of seed, consists of 
the tops of the plants, and in which the peduncles, 
calyx flowers, and young seeds are intermixed. Arte- 
misia maritima and Judutca are two of the plants which 
yield it. See Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Pulest. p. 215; Cel- 
sius, Hierob. i, 480; Rosenmuller, Bibl, Bot. p. 116; Cal- 
cott [lady], Script. Herbal, p. 542. 


Worthington, John, D.D., an English divine, 
was born at Manchester, in February, 1618. He was 
educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow, and was created B.D. in 1646. He 
was chosen master of Jesus College, but resigned the 
office soon after the Restoration. In the meantime he 
was successively rector of Horton, Buckinghamshire ; 
Gravely, and Fen Ditton, in the County of Cambridge ; 
Barking, with Needham, Suffolk; and Ingoldsby, Lin- 
colnshire. In 1663 he was collated to the rectory of 
Moulton - All - saints, Norfolk, and entered upon the 
cure of St. Bene’t-Fink in June, 1664, under the canon 
of Windsor, and continued to preach there until the 
church was destroyed by fire in February, 1666. Short- 
ly after this, he was presented to the living of Ingulds- 
by, Lincolnshire, and the prebend of Asgarby in the 
Church of Lincoln, He removed to Hackney in 1670, 
and died there, Nov. 26, 1671. He was the author of, 
Form of Sound Words; or, A Scripture Cutechism 
(1674) :—The Great Duty of Self-resignation to the Di- 
vine Wall (1675):—The Doctrines of the Resurrection 
and the Reward to Come (1690) :—Miscellantes (1704) : 
—and other works, - i 


Worthington, Thomas, D.D., an English divine, 
was born at Blainscough, Lancashire, about 1552. He 
was educated at Oxford, and entered the English College 
at Douay in 1573, and the English College at Rheims 
(having in the meantime become a priest) in 1578. He 
labored as a missionary in England for some years; was 
imprisoned in the Tower in 1584, and banished in 1585. 
He was president of the English College at Douay from 
1599 to 1613. He spent his latter years in England, 
and died in Staffordshire, six months after he became a 
Jesuit, in 1626. He published, Annotations on the Old 
Testament (1609) :—Catulogus Martyrum Pontificiorum, 
etc, (1612) :—An Anker of Christian Doctrine, wherein 
the most Principal Pointes of Catholique Religion are 
Proved by the only Written Word of God, etc. (1618- 
22):— and other works. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. 
and Amer. Authors, 8, v. 


Worthington, William, D.D., a learned Eng- 
lish divine, was born in Merionethshire in 1703, and 
educated at Oswestry School, whence he went to Jesus 
College, Oxford. He then returned to Oswestry and 
became usher in that school. He took the degree of 
A.M. at Cambridge in 1742, and that of D.D. at Jesus 
College, Oxford, in 1758. He became vicar of Llany- 
blodwell, in the County of Salop, and afterwards of Llan- 
rhaiadar, Denbighshire, where he died, Oct. 6, 1778. He 
became prebendary of York in 1768, and of St. Asaph 
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He published numerous works, among 
which are, Essay on the Scheme, etc., of Mun's Re- 
demption (1743) :—The Evidence of Christianity, ete. 
—— The Scripture Theory of the Earth 
1773). 


Wotton, WILLIAM, D.D., an English divine, was 
born at Wrentham, Suffolk, Aug. 13, 1666. He was 
endowed with a remarkable memory, and by the time 
he was five years old had acquired, under the tuition 
of his father, considerable facility in translating Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. In April, 1676, when not yet ten 
years old, he was admitted to Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he made rapid progress in the languages 
and other branches of learning. In 1679 he took the 
degree of A.B., and afterwards obtained a fellowship in 
St. John’s, In 1691 he received the living of Llan- 
drillo, Denbighshire, and was soon after made chap- 
lain to the earl of Nottingham, who, in 1698, present- 
ed him to the rectory of Middleton Keynes, Bucking- 
hamshire. He died at Buxted, Essex, Feb, 13, 1726. 
His publications are numerous, among which may be 
named, Reflections upon Ancient und Modern Learning 
(1694) :— Hist. of Rome from the Death of Antoninus 
Pius to the Death of Severus Alexander (1701) :— Dis- 
course on the Confusion of Language at Bubel (1730). 

Wren, Christopher, D.D., an English clergy- 
man, was fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, after- 
wards chaplain to Charles I, and rector of Knoyle, 
Wiltshire. He was made dean of Windsor in 1635, 
and presented to the rectory of Haseley, Oxfordshire, 
in 1638. He died at the house of his son-in-law, Mr. 
William Holder, at Blechingdon, in the County of Ox- 
ford, in 1638. : 

Wren, Matthew, D.D., an eminent English prel- 
ate, was born in the parish of St. Peter-cheap, London, 
Dec. 23, 1585. He was educated at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, and elected fellow of his college, Nov. 9, 
1605. He studied divinity, and was admitted to holy 
orders in 1610. He was appointed chaplain to bishop 
Andrews, and presented to the rectory of Teversham, 
Cambridgeshire, in 1615. In 1621 he became chaplain 
to prince Charles, whom he attended in that office to 
Spain in 1623. He became rector of Bingham, Not- 
tinghamshire, and prebendary of Winchester in 1624. 
In July, 1625, he was chosen master of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, to which he became a great benefactor, building 
a large part of the college, and securing contributions 
for a chapel, which was completed in 1632. In July, 
1628, he became dean of Windsor and Wolverhampton. 
He was sworn a judge of the Star-chamber for foreign 
causes in 1629; installed as prebendary of Westminster 
in 1634; promoted to the bishopric of Hereford the same 
year; and translated to the see of Norwich in 1635, where 
he remained about two years and a half. He succeeded 
Juxon as dean of his majesty’s chapel in 1636, and was 
translated to the bishopric of Ely in May, 1638. In De- 
cember, 1640, proceedings were begun in Parliament 
against him, and in July, 1641, he was impeached of 
high crimes and misdemeanors. The penalty was fixed 
at imprisonment in the Tower during the pleasure of 
the Parliament, which lasted eighteen years. When 
the Restoration drew nigh, he was released, in March, 
1659, and returned to his palace at Ely in 1660. He 
died at Ely House, London, April 24, 1667, He pub- 
lished some Sermons and other works of no present in- 
terest. 


Wright, Edward W., D.D., a Presbyterian di- 
vine, was born at Lancaster, O., in April, 1817. He was 
educated at Miami University; studied divinity at the 
Princeton ( N. J.) Theological Seminary, and finished 
in the Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny, Pa., 
in 1838; was licensed and ordained as an evangelist by 
Logansport Presbytery in October, 1889; became pastor 
of the Church at Lafayette, Ind., in 1840; agent in the 
West for the Presbyterian Board of Education in 1845; 
pastor of the Church in Delphi in 1846, which relation 
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continued for a period of twenty years. His labors there 
were greatly blessed. The Church grew and became a 
feeder to new churches beyond. He was stated clerk 
of the Synod of Northern Indiana from the time of its 
formation in 1842 until his removal to Allegheny, and 
also of the Presbytery of Logansport for about the same 
length of time. It was generally admitted that, “as a 
presbyter, he had no equal in all the synod.” At length 
he was elected and served as librarian of the Board of 
Colportage of Pittsburgh and Allegheny synods, and soon 
afterwards he removed his family tu Allegheny. He 
died Sept. 17, 1866. Dr. Wright was an instructive 
preacher: “ He did not appeal to the sympathies or the 
passions, but rather to the reason and the consciences 
of che people. He took no crude materials into the pul- 
pit; his sermons always afforded proof of patient and 
prayerful study, and they were delivered in a solemn 
and reverential manner.” See Wilson, Presb. Hist. AlL- 
manac, 1867, p. 219. 


Wright, John Flavel, D.D.,a Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, was born in North Carolina, July 30, 1795, 
and passed his early years in the northern part of that 
state. He was converted in 1813, and soon after began 
to feel it his duty to become a preacher of the Gospel. 
He was licensed to exhort in August, 1814, and assisted 
for some months in the work of a large circuit. He was 
admitted on trial in the Virginia Conference at Lynch- 
burg, Feb. 20, 1815, and appointed successively to Haun- 
over, Black River, Guilford, Princess Ann, and Newbern 
circuits, and Raleigh station. In 1821 he was trans- 
ferred to the Ohio Conference, and appointed to Leba- 
non Circuit. He was next appointed to Cincinnati, 
then to Madison, Ind., and in 1824 to Chillicothe, O., 
where three hundred and sixty-five were added to the 
Church, and more than that number converted. In 
1827 he was stationed a second time at Cincinnati, and 
in 1829 became presiding elder of the Lebanon District. 
In 1832 he was elected bouk-agent at Cincinnati, and 
fulfilled the duties of that office for twelve years in suc- 
cession. In 1844 he lacked but a few votes of an elec- 
tion to the episcopacy. From that time until 1861 he 
received various appointments in Ohio, He was chap- 
lain of the First Kentucky Regiment during the Rebell- 
ion, and near the close of the war became chaplain to 
the military hospitals of Cincinnati. He again entered 
the conference work when the hospitals were closed, and 
continued in that field until 1877, when he retired. He 
died Sept. 13, 1879. See Minutes of Cincinnati Confer- 
ence, 1880, p. 86. 


Wright, Samuel, D.D., an eminent English Dis- 
senter, was born at Retford, Nottinghamshire, Jan.3, 1683. 
He was pastor at Blackfriars, London, from 1707 to 1734, 
when he removed to a meeting: house in Carter Lane, 
Southwark, and died April 3, 1746. He published, A 
Little Treatise of Being Born Again (1715) :—Treutise 
on the Religious Observance of the Lord’s Day (8d ed. 
1726 ):— Human Virtues; or, Rules to Live Soberly 
(1730) :—Decettfulness of Sin (1731) :—and other works. 
See Allibone, Dict. of Brit, und Amer. Authors, 8. v. 


Wulfram (or Wulfrann), Sr., apostle to the Fri- 
sians and bishop of Sens, was of patrician family, and was 
born about A.D. 650, at Milly. He became monk and 
abbot at Fontenelle, to which monastery he donated 
his family-seat of Milly, and afterwards was chaplain 
to the French court, and bishop of Sens, In 684 or 685 
he devoted himself, with several brother monks, to the 
missionary work among the Frisians, his personal asso- 
ciate for a time being a Burgundian count named Gan- 
gulf or Gengulf, who was afterwards killed by a clergy- 
man, the paramour of his wife. Wulfram is credited, 
while in the prosecution of his missionary labors, with 
having recovered a lost paten from the sea by prayer; 
with having cured paralytics and other invalids by 
anointing them with oil; with having preserved alive 
a boy who was hanged by the Frisians in honor of their 
divinities, and two other boys who were about to be 
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drowned from similar motives, Tradition states that 
Wulfram was on the point of baptizing Radbod, the 
Frisian king, when the latter, standing with one foot in 
the water, inquired whether his unbaptized ancestors 
were to be found in heaven or in hell, and being as- 
sured that they were in hell, withdrew his foot and de- 
clared that he would not be separated from his royal 
ancestors. The devil thereupon appeared to the king 
and incited him to persist in idolatry, until he was 
driven away by the sign of the cross. Radbod, how- 
ever, died unbaptized. Wulfram, about 689, returned 
to Fontenelle, and died in 695 (others say 720 or 740). 
The martyrolugies assign to him March 20. See Bol- 
land, Acta SS. Murtyr. (Antw. 1668), iii, p. 143-165; 
Rettberg, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands (Gott. 1848), p. 574 
8q. and the literature there referred to; also Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Wulstan (Wulfstan, or Wolstan) (1), a monk 
of Winchester, lived in the 9th century. He was the 
author of a work on the Harmony of Tones, a poem in 
Latin hexameters on the Miracles of St. Swithin, and a 
prose Life of Bishop Ethelwold. See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Wulstan (2), an English prelate of the 11th cen- 
tury, became archbishop of York in 1003, holding along 
with that dignity the bishopric of Worcester, and died 
in 1023. He is supposed to be the author of the 4nglo- 
Saxon Homilies, to which is affixed the name of Lupus 
Episcopos. One of these may be found in Hickes, 
Thesaurus, iii, 99-106. See Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. 
(Anglo-Saxon Period), p. 505. 


Wulstan (3), the last of the Anglo-Saxon prelates, 
was born at Icentum, Warwickshire, about 1007. He 
was educated at Evesham and Peterborough, and was 
ordained a presbyter at the usual age. He then be- 
came a monk at Worcester, and gradually rose in that 
monastery until at last he became prior. In 1062 he 
was chosen bishop of Worcester, and succeeded in res- 
cuing that see from the control of the archbishop of 
York. He enjoyed the favor of William the Conquer- 
or, and after him of his son Rufus. He rebuilt the Ca- 
thedral of Worcester; put down an insurrection of the 
adherents of Duke Robert of Normandy; and defended 
the city against an army of the rebels led by Roger de 
Montgomery. He died in Worcester, either on Nov. 23 
or Jan, 19, 1095. He is not known to have written any- 
thing either in Saxon or Latin, though an attempt has 
been made to prove that he was the author of the en- 
tries in the Sazon Chronicle from 1034 to 1079. See 
William of Malmesbury, De Gestis Pontificum; Whar- 
ton, Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. 


Wyatt, WitiraM E., D.D., a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, a native of New York 
city, was ordained deacon in 1810, and priest shortly 
after, In 1811 he was pastor of St. John’s Parish, New- 
town, L. I.; in 1814 he became associate rector of St. 
Paul’s Parish, Baltimore, subsequently succeeding to the 
rectorship, which he retained until] the close of his life. 
He died June 24, 1864, aged seventy-six years. Through 
all this period he was a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of his diocese; was delegate to every General 
Convention; and during thirty years was president of 
the Lower House. In 1820 he was professor of theol- 
ogy in the University of Maryland. He published a 
volume of Family Prayers :—a volume of Bishop Kemp’s 
Sermons :—the Christiun Altar :—and a number of pam- 
phlets, tracts, etc. See American Quar. Church Rev. 
Oct. 1864, p. 483. 


Wyckhoff, Witiiam H., LL.D., a minister of the 
Baptist denomination, was born in the city of New 
York, Sept. 10, 1807, and was a graduate of Union Col- 
lege in the class of 1828. After leaving college, he was 
for several vears the principal of the classical depari- 
ment of a collegiate school in New York. In 1839 he 
became the editor of The Baptist Advocate, now The 
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Examiner and Chronicle, which was started by him, 
and has exerted a wide influence in the denomination. 
Of this paper he had the editorial charge until 1846, in 
which year he was ordained as a minister of the Gospel 
by the Laight Street Baptist Church of New York. For 
several years he was the President of the Young Men’s 
City Missionary Society, of the Baptist Domestic Mis- 
sion Society, and was one of the originators of the 
American and Foreign Bible Society, formed in 1835. 
Of this society he was the corresponding secretary from 
1846 to 1850. In 1850 he aided in the formation of the 
American Bible Union, of which, for a time, he was the 
secretary. He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1876. 
Among his published writings are The Bible Question ; 
or, The American Bible Society and the Baptists :—The 
Bible, tts Excellence: — Rollins Ancient History, Con- 
densed. (J. C. S.) 

Wyckoff, Isaac Newton, D.D., a (Dutch) Re- 
formed minister, was born near Millstone, N. J., in 1792. 
He graduated at Queen’s College in 1813, and at New 
Brunswick Seminary in 1817. He was settled as pastor 
of the Reformed Church, Catskill, N. Y., from 1817 to 1836, 
and of the Second Reformed Church, Albany, from 1836 
to 1866. He retired from active duty after forty-nine 
years of arduous clerical labor, about three years before 
his death, which occurred in 1869. Four new churches 
were organized by him in his first field of labor. At 
Albany more than one thousand persons were added to 
the communion of his Church during his ministry of 
thirty years, He was fond of books and study, and of 
literary and theological culture. But he was pre-emi- 
nently a pastor. He seemed to know everybody in 
his flock, and almost in the whole city. Young men 
found him a genial, sympathizing, and loving helper, 
for he never lost his youthful buoyancy. He was gift- 
ed with a wonderful flow of animal spirits. His pres- 
ence was suushine. His conversation overflowed with 
wit and humor, with irresistible drollery, and yet with 
a pious fervor which sanctified the whole man. To the 
emigrant Hollanders, who always stopped at Albany on 
their way to the Michigan Colony, he was for years a fa- 
ther and a priest. He conversed, read, and could preach 
in the Dutch language with great fluency. In every 
benevolent institution, in the boards of the Church, in all 
kinds of public assemblies where his influence could be 
well used, he was a representative speaker and actor. 
Among the sick, the anxious, the unconverted, the 
young and the aged alike, his personal and pastoral 
tact and power were universally admitted. His home 
was a Bethel, his hospitality unbounded, and his social 
intercourse entertaining and profitable. He was full 
of music, an art which he cultivated delightfully and 
skilfully, with voice and instrument. His piety was a 
flowing stream, sparkling, clear, unceasing, joyous, and 
refreshing to himself and to his people and friends. 
“ The spontaneity of his faith precluded the indulgence 
of mere cant. The light of the cross was on his brow; 
the breath of Olivet animated his speech. To hear him 
pray in his family circle was to be borne up to the Mount 
of Vision.” His religion was a life, never a burden, nev- 
er a mere robe, but a principle in active operation—“a 
well of water in him springing up to everlasting life.” 
His charity was wonderful, in thoughts, feelings, speech, 
gifts and deeds of love for Christ’s sake. In ecclesias- 
tical assemblies he was a peace-maker. His olive 
branch never withered in the heat of controversy. 
With nearly all the great movements of his Church 
for half a century he was prominently identified. He 
was a frequent speaker at. the great May anniversaries 
in New York, and a number of his sermons are pritted 
in the National Preacher, etc. His person was of me- 
dium size, slender, wiry, agile, and tough. His face was 
radiant with cheerfulness and goodness. His voice 
was large, full, sonorous, and he used it often with great 
oratorical effect. His mental ingenuity and freshness 
of thought and expression proclaimed him an original 
character, He was perfectly unique, always hiiself, 
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and never much like other folks. He thought and 
talked, and preached and prayed, in his own peculiar 
way. He used many big words; he often made words 
and combinations of words that gave great point and 
pith to his sentences. His aim was direct; his sermons 
Biblical and expository; his style picturesque, homely, 
imaginative, instructive, tender, and evangelical. In 
mortuary discourses he excelled. Some of his memo- 
rial and funeral sermons, published in pamphlet form, 
and especially his many contributions to Dr. Sprague’s 
Annals of the American Pulpit, are choice specimens of 
his descriptive and analytical sketches of character. 
Down to his old age he retained his youthful appear- 
ance and manner, with fresh complexion, and hair curl- 
ing and unchanged in color. “His eye was not dim 
nor his natural strength abated” until his last illness 
laid its wasting hand upon him. See Porter [ Dr. E.S. ], 
Memorial Sermon. (W.J.R. T.) 


Wyckoff, Theodore Frelinghuysen, a(Dutch) 
Reformed minister, son of the above, was born at Catskill, 
N. Y.,in 1820. He graduated at Rutgers College in 1839, 
and at New Brunswick Theological Seminary in 1842; 
was pastor of the Second Reformed Church of Ghent, 
N. Y., from 1843 to 1844; of the South Reformed Church, 
West Troy, from 1845 to 1854; and ministered at St. 
Thomas, W. I., in 1854-55. He died of yellow fever, 
Jan. 19 of the latter year, only a few weeks after his ar- 
rival in St. Thomas. He was a young man of cultivat- 
ed mind and manners, a careful student, scholarly in his 
tastes and refined in accomplishments; he wrote much 
and well for the periodical press. His sermons were or- 
nate in style, evangelical in matter and spirit, and full 
of promise. (W.J. R.T.) 


Wycliffe, Jony, the first translator of the entire 
Bible into English, and “the morning-star of the Refor- 
mation,” was also eminent as a scholar, a diplomatist, 
and a preacher. There seem to have been three other 
persons of the same name contemporaneous with him; 
one a seneschal of Merton College in 1356 (probably the 
author of a weak chiliastic treatise entitled The Lust Age 
of the Church, usually attributed to the Reformer [ed. 
Todd, Dublin, 1840]), another who was master of Balliol 
College in 1340, and still another who was vicar of May- 
field from 1361 to 1380. 

I. Antecedents.—The career and work of Wycliffe can- 
not well be appreciated without a brief review of some 
of the literary and ecclesiastical, and especially the Bib- 
lical, circumstances of the times. 

1. The midnight of the Dark Ages had been broken by 
the establishment of high-schools, whose light was sen- 
sibly felt along the pathwavs of scientific and religious 
inquiry. Europe was emerging from the semi-barba- 
tism which the northern hordes had poured over the 
older seats of civilization, and the invaders themselves, 
now Christianized and educated, were sending back 
streams of missionary and literary culture to their fa- 
therlands. England was foremost in realizing these 
ameliorating influences, From the times of the Roman 
sway she had enjoyed pre-eminent advantages through 
contact with Latin Christianity, which then embodied 
all the learning and piety of the Western empire; and 
the displacement of the Britons by the Anglo-Saxons, 
and the subjugation of these in turn by the Normans, 
had added successively elements of refinement to her 
originally wild strength, as the compound English lan- 
guage itself attests to-day. At the period of which we 
write the French tongue was still used in courts of law, 
a vestige of which exists in many of the commonest le- 
gal terms to the present day; and side by side was the 
Latin as the medium of literary intercourse, which 
likewise is vet indicated by other legal titles of well- 
known processes, ‘he English universities, established 
about two centuries prior to Wycliffe’s graduation, and 
a little later than those of Italy and Paris, but sume 
three centuries before the oldest of Germany, were orig- 
inally divinity schools, or, at least, were conducted by 
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divines and largely for sacred learning. In fact, theology 
was the chief and almost the sole science of that early 
day, and the only other forms of knowledge that took a 
scholastic form were languages and philosophy, both of 
which then had a decidedly theological aim and color- 
ing. Moreover, the students were almost exclusively 
novitiates of some of the various monastic ranks with 
which at that time all parts of Europe particularly 
swarmed. Wycliffe himself, while in college, was a can- 
didate for holy orders, and his own studies of course lay 
in that direction, as doubtless did those of most of his 
pupils. 

2. The Lollards, as all the predecessors of Protestant- 
‘ism in England were called, had already begun a com- 
parison of the glaring corruptions of Rome with the 
.simple truths and practices of early Christianity, as well 
as with the obvious laws of morality and social decen- 
ev; and in this discussion, which usually was rather in- 
-directly than ostensibly carried on, the Bible, and espe- 
-cially the New Test., was of course continually appealed 
to as an authority against the papal dogmas, ecclesias- 
‘tical traditions, and priestly dominations. These latter 
were especially open to the shafts of ridicule, and, as in 
the Reformation afterwards, the wits of Wycliffe’s day, 
including Chaucer and Gower, were uot slow in pointing 
-out Romish inconsistencies to the public eye. The 
mass of the people were thoroughly awake to the re- 
ligious questions thus raised, and every educated per- 
-son who mingled freely with them, as Wycliffe did, had 
-constant occasion to ascertain their feelings and appre- 
hend their necessities. 

3. The political condition of the country at the time 
-greatly stimulated these debates, which had not yet 
been nationally agitated elsewhere. One century be- 
‘fore Wycliffe was born, the English barons had extorted 
‘from the violent and vacillating king John the famous 
Magna Charta, which, although quickly denied by that 
‘prince, and denounced by the pope, who claimed the 
vassalage of the realm, yet, renewed by the next and 
-confirmed by the subsequent sovereign, has remained 
to this day the substantial basis and bulwark of British 
-constitutional liberty. From that document definitely 
dates the great struggle between the Romish and the 
secular arm, on the one side, and the aristocratic and 
the popular rights, on the other, which has characterized 
English as well as Continental history ever since. The 
reign of Henry III, who followed John upon the throne 
-of England, was but a series of contests between the 
king and the newly instituted House of Commons; 
-which after a lull during the reign of Edward I, who 
was the next prince, but who was chiefly occupied in 
-settling the Scottish succession, broke out afresh under 
Edward II, and culminated in his dethronement and 
horrid death. All these fluctuations of civil power the 
Roman pontiff watched at a safe distance, like a vulture 
-anuffing the field of battle, ever ready to pounce upon 
the weak or the wounded of either side. Edward III, 
who came to the throne at the age of fourteen, three 
years after the above-assumed date of Wycliffe's birth, 
goon engaged in wars with Scotland and France, which 
-occupied his entire reign; but he nevertheless resisted 
the claims of Rome, and Parliament supported him by 
. statutes declaring the independence of the English cler- 
gy. The effect of all these political turmoils was to 
-create and foster a spirit of free inquiry into human 
rights, both civil and ecclesiastical. The seeds of the 
English Reformation of a later age were widely and 
-deeply sown by these public measures and private ex- 
periences. 

4. It must be borne in mind, however, that the art 
-of printing had not yet been discovered. All books, 
-being in MS., had to be laboriously copied by hand, and 
were therefore rare and costly. This was especially 
rue of the Bible, from its large size and the dead lan- 
‘guages in which it was written. The Latin Vulgate 
was the authorized, or rather, as we shall presently see, 

‘the only accessible form; and this the common people, 
X.—U uu 
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of course, could not understand, nor even read. ‘Hence 
Wycliffe, in his familiar intercourse with the popu- 
lace, for which, as we shall see, his earliest public ap- 
pearance was distinguished, must have orally trans- 
lated for their benefit such passages of Scripture as he 
had occasion to cite in their hearing. The inconven- 
ience and indirectness of this process seem to have in- 
duced in him the determination from his very college 
days to furnish a more adequate text than then exist- 
ed for popular religious instruction. This purpose his 
whole career afterwards confirmed. 

The only professed or real versions of any part of the 
Bible in English proper before Wycliffe’s were those of 
the Psalms, made nearly simultaneously by William of 
Shoreham and Richard Rolle in the early part of Wyc- 
liffe’s century. They were both made from the Latin, 
were exceedingly crude, fragmentary, and encumbered 
with notes in most copies, and never had any great celeb- 
rity or circulation, ‘The earlier efforts at translation in 
English were mere poetical paraphrases of portions of 
Scripture, sugh as the Ormulum, a versitication of the 
narrative of the Gospels and Acts, belonging probably to 
the former part of the preceding century; the Biblical 
poem entitled Soulhele, dating about the same period; a 
rhymed rehearsal of the principal events of Genesis and 
Exodus of a somewhat later date; and apparently con- 
temporaneous with the last named, a metrical version 
of the Psalms, which existed with many variations 
in different MSS. The Anglo-Saxon versions that had 
preceded—namely, Cædmon's historical poem in the 7th 
century, Aldhelm’s and Guthlac’s Psalter of about the 
same date, “the Venerable” Bede’s Gospel of John in A.D. 
735, Aldred’s “ Durham Book,” and Owen and Farmen’s 
“ Rushworth Gloss,” about the middle of the 10th cen- 
tury; Ælfrie's abstracts from the historical books and 
Job a little later; besides king Alfred’s attempts and a 
few other imperfect gloases on the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Canticles, etc.—were altogether sporadic; moreover, 
their language was quite unintelligible to Wvycliffe’s 
generation. The Anglo-Norman dialect which inter- 
vened was partially represented by a series of versions, 
or rather revisions, of these scattered elements, covering 
probably most of the Bible, and certainly the Gospels, 
the Psalter, the Canticles, and the historical books of 
the Old Test.; but these were of a mongrel character, 
and scarcely attained the authority or currency even of 
the Anglo-Saxon relics. There was an obvious and ur- 
gent need of a new and truly English version adapted 
to the actual condition and vernacular of the people. 

Il. Life. — Wvcliffe’s name (spelled also Wiclif, De 
Wyklef, etc.) is thought by Vaughan (Johr de Wycli je, 
[1853 ]. p. 4) to have been originally Wye-clie, i.e. Wa- 
tercliſfe, referring to a rocky hill on the banks of the 
Tees, about eleven miles north of the city of Richmond, 
in Yorkshire, where the family mansion was located. 
The estate has since passed into the possession of the 
Roman Catholic families of the Tonstalls and Constables; 
but the parish charch adjoining is still known by the old 
name of Wycliffe. Of the Reformer’s immediate parent- 
age and early education nothing is recorded, nor is the 
exact date of his birth known. From the fact that he 
entered while vet a vouth as one of the first commoners 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, which was founded in 1340, he 
is generally believed to have been born in 1324. Some- 
what later he became a probationer, and apparently also 
a fellow, of Merton College, and at the period of his first 
introduction to notice he was associated with some of the 
best scholars of the university, Chaucer being said to have 
been at one time his pupil. His hours were doubtless 
chiefly occupied, like those of an English college tutor of 
the present day, with private instruction to the under- 
graduates; and his intervals of recreation appear to have 
been largely spent in social rambles among the peasant- 
ry in the neighborhood. His scholastic culture, warmed 
by a genial temper, gave him great influence as well as 
ready access in thus acting the rare function of a link 
between the literary aristocracy and the sturdy popu- 
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Portrait of Wycliffe. (From a contemporaneous painting still hanging in 


the rectory at Wycliffe.) 


lace of a collegiate borough. Hence he was enabled to 
sympathize with the wants and sentiments of the lower 
classes, and to meet them with the higher qualifications 
and views of a Christian student. In person consider- 
ably above the medium height, straight, slender, but 
wirv, with features indicating penetration and refine- 
ment, a thin aquiline nose, firm month, smooth fore- 
head, and clear though somewhat deep-set eyes; his 
expression at once frank and cautious, bland but well- 
bred, intellectual and yet sympathetic, Wycliffe was a 
man to rivet attention and secure respect at the first 
glance. 

In 1360 Wycliffe became known as a public opponent 
of the mendicant friars who infested England, interfer- 
ing with the school discipline as well as with domestic 
relations; and to this date his tracts on that subject 
are accordingly assigned. This was an effort in be- 
half no less of the people, who were weary with the ob- 
trusive sanctimony and beggarly squalor of these church 
fleas, than of the university authorities, who were equal- 
ly sick of their impertinent ignorance and proselyting 
usurpation, It won him such popularity that in 1361 
he was made warden (or master) of Balliol Hall (after- 
wards Balliol College), an office for which he was well 
qualified by his eminent diligence and reputation as a 
student of civil and canon law, and especially by his 
skill in philosophical and theological dialectics. This 
preferment gave both a wider scope to his scholastic 
abilities, and greater prestige to his popular discussions. 
In the same year he was made rector of Fillingham, in 
Lincolnshire, a position which he exchanged in 1368 
for that of Ludgershall in the same diocese. These 
livings did not require his removal from Oxford, yet 
affurded him a clerical function and a pastoral oppor- 
tunity to come still more closely than before into com- 
munion with the common people, and that in a rustic 
neighborhood. l i 

In 1365 archbishop Islip of Canterbury appointed 
Wycliffe master of his new college of Canterbury Hall 
(afterwards merged in that of Christ Church) at Ox- 
ford, but soon after the accession of Langham to the see 
in 1366 the monks, who formed a majority of the mem- 
bers of the college, induced that prelate to eject Wycliffe, 
on the ground of some informality in the appointment, 
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and the pope (Urban V) being ap- 

pealed to, sided of course against 

Wycliffe by a special bull issued in. 

1370, of which the monks purchased 

the royal confirmation in 1372. How 

little heed Wycliffe, although still - 
professing to be a faith‘ul son of the 

Romish Church, paid to the papa} 

order of silence accompanving the 

bull—since it was not only gratui- 

tous, but illegal under the Parlia- 

mentary statutes above mentioned 

—we may judge from his tract in de- 

fence of the national policy against 

the pope, published about this time 

This production doubtless contains 

the substance of his argument be. 

fore the court, in reply to the same 
pontiff’s summons to the king to 
pay the homage due from the time 
of John to the see of Rome—a de- 
mand which, as we have seen, Ed- 
ward had refused to acknowledge, 
and now openly resisted. Thus in- 
| troduced to the royal favor, Wyc- 
liffe acted as the king’s chaplain, 
and was presented (Nov. 6, 1375) 
to the prebend of Aust, in the dio- 
cese of Worcester; and through the 
duke of Lancaster he was compen- 
sated (about 1376) for the loss of his 
college mastership by being made 
rector of Lutterworth where he had 
full scope for the reformatory principles which he now 
began to avow more pointedly. He had already (in 
1372) been created “doctor in theology” by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, then not a mere honorary title, but 
an official one, authorizing him to lecture publicly be- 
fore the students; and he used the privilege to expose 
the venality and superstitions of the monkish orders 
with a vigor of reasoning and a keenness of satire which 
are conspicuous in his published tracts on the subject. 
These abuses had come to be such a public burden, es- 
pecially the occupancy of benefices by aliens, that in 
1373 the king appointed a commission, and next year 
renewed it, with Wycliffe as a prominent member, to 
confer with the papal authorities for the abrogation of 
the evil. An arrangement was finally made, but the 
pope soon violated the compact, and Parliament again 
took action against the Roman usurpations, These de- 
velopments more fully opened Wycliffe’s eyes to the 
intolerant corruption of the Romish see, and he hence- 
forth began to argue and preach, and teach and write, 
boldly and without reserve. As with Luther in a later 
age, the hierarchy was alarmed and exasperated; by a 
formal convocation they summoned him to answer, Feb. 
19, 1877 (Lewis erroneously says 1378), to accusations 
of erroneous doctrine. The trial opened regularly in 
St. Paul's on the day appointed; but an unfortunate al- 
tercation of a personal nature, arising between the bish- 
op of London and the duke of Lancaster, threw the as- 
sembly into an uproar, and even led to a popular tumult 
outside. In the mélée, Wycliffe was carried off in safety 
by his friends. The pope (Gregory XI) was now in- 
duced to take up the matter. Formal articles were 
prepared against Wycliffe, and in five papal bulls, three 
of them dated simultaneously (May 22, 1377), he was 
cited to answer to the charges of insubordination and 
heresy. Before these summonses arrived, Edward III 
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| died, and Richard II was crowned; and the new Par- 


liament was slow to surrender Wycliffe for a trial at 
Rome, or even to suffer his imprisonment at home. 
However, in February of the following vear (1378), the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London, to 
whom one or more of the bulls had been addressed, or- 
dered a second trial, which was accordingly held in 
Lambeth Palace in April. Wycliffe responded by a 
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formal paper; but the proceedings were again abruptly, 
although not violently, ended by the interference of the 
populace in mass and the command of the king’s moth- 
er; the prelatical judges retired in confusion with a 
pusillanimous injunction of silence upon Wycliffe, to 
which, of course, he paid no respect. The prosecution 
shortly expired with the death of Gregory, and a schism 
occurred by the election of two popes as his rival suc- 
cessors. ‘This gave Wycliffe fresh opportunity of ex- 
posing the corruption of the papacy, and, at the same 
time, a season of quiet for the prosecution of his cher- 
ished design of translating the Scriptures, somewhat 
like that of Luther at the castle in the heart of the 
Thuringian Forest. . 

We rapidly pass over the residue of Wycliffe’s life. 
Early in 1379 he had a severe fit of sickness, during 
which he was visited by the papal emissaries, who 
urged him to recant; but he soon recovered to denounce 
them more vigorously than ever. Iu 1382 a court con- 
stituted by the pope, with the aid of the new archbish- 
op of Canterbury, controverted certain propositions of 
Wycliffe, who had begun to question the doctrine of 
transubstantiation; and as his patron, the duke of Lan- 
caster, withheld his support, now that the Reformer 
ventured upon doctrinal ground, Wycliffe’s position was 
eventually condemned, and the king was induced to re- 
move him from the university. It is probable that the 
odium of Wat Tyler's insurrection in 1381 fell upon 
Wycliffe, as it was supposed by his enemies to have 
been fomented by the “ poor priests,” whom he sent out 
as itinerants to propagate his own views, The Wyc- 
liffites, as his numerous followers were called, were sub- 
jected to much persecution; but Wycliffe himself con- 
tinued, unmolested, to preach at Lutterworth. On Dec. 
29, 1384, he was seized with a second fit of paralysis, 
while (as some say) in the act of celebrating the Lori's 
supper, and died on the last day of that year. The 
Council of Constance (May 5, 1415) condemned his doc- 
trines, and in 1428 his remains were dug up and burned ; 
the ashes were cast into the adjoining Swift, which, as 
Fuller prosaically, and Wordsworth poetically, remark, 
conveyed them through the Avon and the Severn into 
the sea, and thus disseminated them over the world. 
His doctrines, carried into Bohemia by the members of 
queen Anne’s retinue, originated the Hussite movement. 
The celibacy of the clergy being then a universal cus- 
tom, Wycliffe died unmarried; his flock was his family, 
and the English Bible his heirloom to posterity. 

III. Writings.—Wycliffe’s literary productions are very 
numerous (Shirley [ List of the Original Works of John 
WycliJe (Oxf. 1865) ] enumerates more than two hun- 
dred, chiefly tracts, many of them still unpublished) ; 
some of them are in Latin, others in English, and nearly 
all are on the religious questions of the day. Many of 
them still remain in MS. The most important, by far, 
is his New Testament, which appears to have been pub- 
lished about 1378, and again in 1380; the first printed 
edition was by John Lewis (Lond. 1731, fol.), the next 
by Henry H. Baber (ibid. 1810, 4to), and the latest at the 
Clarendon Press (Oxf. 1879, 12mo) ; it is also contained 
in Bagster’s Hexapla (ibid. 1841,4to), and, in part, in Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Suxon Gospels (ibid. 1868, 8vo). It was 
likewise printed from a considerably different MS, by 
Pickering (ibid. 1848, 4to). Wycliffe also translated, 
either in person or by assistants, the entire Old Testa- 
ment, including the Apocrypha, which seems to have 
been completed shortly before his death. His whole Bi- 
ble has been accurately printed from a collection of 170 
MSS., with valuable dissertations, etc., by Forshall and 
Madden (Oxf. 1850, 4 vols. 4to). Wvecliffe translated di- 
rectly from the Latin Vulgate, not deeming himself com- 
petent to use the Hebrew and Greek originals as a basis. 
His version is quite litera] and plain, but stiff and Latin- 
ized; yet less so than many of Wycliffe’s other writings. 
It bas, of course, little critical value; but its influence, at 
the time, was immense, and has since been incalculable. 
It can hardly be considered the foundation of our pres- 
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ent English Bible, but rather its precursor; and, na 
doubt, Tyndale largely ured it in his translation from 
the original tongues. Wvycliffe’s Bible was revised 
about 1388 by John Purvey, who had been his curate ; 
and it is Purvey’s edition, rather than Wyciiffe’s own, 
that has generally passed as Wycliffe’s Bible (so in 
Lewis’s, Baber's, the Clarendon, and Bagster’s text). 
Both are printed in parallel columns by Forshall and 
Madden, See AUTHORIZED VERSION. 

See Lechler’s ed. of Wycliffe’s Trialogus (Oxf. 1869) ;. 
also id. De Officio Pastorali ( Leips. 1863 ), and Wye- 
liffe’s Wicket (Oxf. 1612); Arnold, Select English Works 
of Wycliffe (Lond. 1869-71, 3 vols.); Vaughan, Tracts 
and Treatises of John Wycliffe (ibid. 1854); Lives of 
Wycliffe, by Lewis (Oxf. 1820), Tytler (Edinb. 1826 ),. 
Murray (Lond. 1829), Vaughan (ibid. 1828, 1831, 1853),. 
Le Bas (ibid. 1832), Lechler (Leips. 1873; transl. by 
Lorimer, Lond. 1878). 


Wylie, Andrew, D.D., a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman and professor, was born at Washington in 
1789. He was educated in the Presbyterian Church, 
and passed A.B. at Jefferson College, Canonsburgh, Pa., 
in 1810. He was licensed by the Presbytery of Ohio 
in 1812, and soon after installed pastor of Miller’s Run 
Church. He was subsequently chosen president of Jef- 
ferson and Washington colleges, and extended his ser- 
vices as a preacher to Ten Mile and West Liberty, till 
his removal to Pigeon Creek, where his memory is still 
cherished. In 1828 he was elected president of Indiana 
College, and removed to Bloomington, where he joined 
the Episcopal Church. Twice he represented the dio- 
cese in General Convention, and was president of the 
Standing Committee in 1851. He died Nov. 11, 1851. 
Dr. Wylie was regarded as one of the ablest teachers in 
the West. He published an English Grummar (1822): 
—A Eulogy on Lafayette (1834):—a pamphlet entitled 
Secturtanism is Heresy, etc, (1840) :—The Individual: a 
Baccalaureate (1851 ):— Sermons and Addresses :—a 
work on rhetoric:—and an Advice to Yuung Men (left 
ready for publication). See Sprague, Annals of the A mer. 
Pulpit, v, 779; Amer. Quar. Church Rev. 1852, p. 640. 


Wylie, Samuel Brown, D.D., LL.D., a Re- 
formed Presbyterian divine and author, was born at 
Moylarg, near Ballymena, County of Antrim, Ireland, 
May 21, 1773. He graduated at the University of Glas- 
gow in 1797; emigrated to Philadelphia the same year ;. 
taught a school at Cheltenham, Pa., until the fall of 
1798, when he was appointed a tutor in the University 
of Pennsylvania; was licensed to preach June 25, 1799s. 
ordained June 25, 1800; was pastor of the First Re-. 
formed Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, from 1801 
to 1852; professor in the Theological Seminary of the- 
Reformed Presbyterian Church from 1809 to 1851; pro- 
fessor of ancient languages in the University of Penn- 
sylvania from 1828 to 1845, and emeritus professor from. 
1845 to 1852; vice-provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1838 to 1845; and died in Philadelphia, Oct. 
13, 1852. Mr. Wylie was the author of, The Faithful 
Witness for Magistracy and Ministry upon a Scripturat 
Basis (Phila. 1804; Paisley, Scotland, 1806; other eds.) : 
—Covenanting (Greensburgh, Pa., 1803) :— First Annual 
Address before the Religious Historical Society (Phila. 
1818, 8vo ):—Greek Grammar (1838, 8vo) :—Life of 
the Rev, Alexander McLeod, D.D. (N. Y. 1855, 8vo), 
posthumous. He was co-editor of the Presbyterian 
Magazine (1821-22, 2 vols. 8vo), and also contributed to 
periodicals. “Few men have ranked higher than Dr. 
Wylie in classical literature and theological attain- 
ments, as a successful teacher, a good pastor, or a prac- 
tical Christian” (Blake, Biog. Dict. s. v.). See Allibone, 
Inet. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, s. v.; Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, ix, 34; McMaster, Discourse on his 
Life and Character (Phila. 1852, 8vo); McLeod, Dis~ 
course, etc. (N. Y. 1852, 8vo); Wilson, Presb. Hist. Ac 
manac, 1860, p. 177. (J. L. S.) 


. Wynne, John, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
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sometime fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. He became 
Margaret professor of divinity at Oxford in 1705; preb- 
endary of Worcester in 1706; principal of Jesus College, 
Oxford, in 1712; bishop of St. Asaph in 1715, and of 
Bath and Wells in 1727; and died in 1748. See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Wynne, Robert, D.D., an English clergyman, 
‘became prebendary of St. Asaph in 1691 (or 1692), and 
afterwards chancellor of St. Asaph. See Allibone, Dict. 
Of Brit. and Amer, Authors, 8. v. 


Wytembogard. See UYTENBOGAERT. 


Wryttenbach, Tuomas, chronologically the first 
of Swiss reformers, is supposed to have been born in 
1472 of an ancient family at Biel. Heis known to have 
been a student at Tubingen, where Gabriel Biel and the 
learned Hebraist Konrad Pellican were the professors. 
About 1505 he habilitated himself at Basle as artium 
dib. magister and sancte theclogie buccal. biblicus. He 
expounded the sentences of Peter Lombard and several 
books of Scripture, and taught the dogmas of Rome in 
disputations, as is attested by his pupils Leo Judah and 
Ulric Zwingli. In 1507 he was appointed to the town 
church of Biel, and confirmed in that charge by the 
bishop of Lausanne on Aug. 26. In the course of his 
early ministry he was employed by the town authori- 
ties to conduct negotiations with Rome respecting the 
permission to use a milk diet in Lent and the obtaining 
of indulgences for the citizens of Biel. He was also 
zealous in defending the independence of the town priest 
against the abbot of the neighboring convent of St. 
John, and the rights of the town church against the 
civil authorities, In 1515 he sojourned at Basle, and 
obtained the degree of theological doctor, besides being 
“made canon and custos of St. Vincent’s, while retaining 
his previous office at Biel; but five years later he had 
resigned all his dignities at Basle and resumed his place 
at Biel altogether. He persistently preached against 
indulgences and the mass, kept a watchful eye upon the 
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abbot of St. John and the town council, and ventured 
to attack the celibacy of priests. In 1524 he married, 
and was accordingly dismissed from his charge. He 
thereupon preached in the open air and other available 
places, visited his assailants and discussed the questions 
at issue with them, and by different methods gained 
many friends to his side. His life had been a constant 
struggle with poverty from the beginning, and was now 
more.than ever wretched from this cause. But appeals 
to the council for support, in recognition of the services 
of eighteen years which he had given to the town, pro- 
duced no effect; and when, in 1525, the temper of the 
community had changed, and resolutions were adopted 
by the citizens asking that Wyttenbach be allowed to 
preach, and that a suitable support be assured him, the 
council first evaded the demand and then invoked the 
intervention of the bishop of Lausanne. An episcopal 
admonition was accordingly addressed to Biel, Nov. 11, 
1525. <A protracted agitation followed, the result of 
which was that Wyttenbach was thrown aside by all 
parties, and refused employment of any kind by his 
native town. A pension amounting to twelve florins 
annually was after a time granted him as remuneration 
for the losses incurred in the contest with the abbot 
of St. John; but he did not live to enjoy even this 
beggarly provision. He died in 1526. Two years af- 
terwards the reformation of Biel was an accomplished 
fact. 

No literary remains of sufficient extent to afford a 
proof of Wyttenbach’s scholarly abilities are in exist- 
ence. A few Letters, mostly contained in the archives 
of Biel, are extant, which show him to bave been a man 
of convictions and a courageous defender of truth and 
right. See Scheurer, Mausoleum (largely inccrrect ), 
pt. i; Kuhn, Reformatoren Berns; Blösch, Gesch. d. 
Stadt Biel, etc., and particularly the section Manuale 
Dominorum Collegii Sti. Vincentii Bernensis from A.D. 
1488 to the Reformation; Haller to Zwingli in 1523, in 
Zwingli’s Opp. i, 294.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Xavier, Fraxcis, one of the most celebrated mem- 
bers of the Order of the Jesuits, was born of noble par- 
entage at the Castle of Xavier, in Navarre, April 7, 
1506. He was the youngest child of a large family, 
and fondly loved by his doting parents. Early devel- 
oping remarkable talents, and devoted to literary pur- 
suits, he was sent, at the age of eighteen, to the College 
of St. Barbara in Paris. The straitened circumstances 
of his parents threatened to cut short his course of 
study; but the affection of his eldest sister, and her al- 
most prophetic insight into his wonderful future career, 
prompted to the practice of the strictest economy in 
home expenditures that this gifted brother might have 
the means to complete his collegiate education. It was 
not long before, as a public teacher of philosophy, he 
was able to procure the means for his own support 
and begin to make that impression in the world for 
which he afterwards became so renowned. It was at 
this time that he became acquainted with Ignatius 
Loyola, who threw around the brilliant young man the 
fascination which he was unable to resist, and in due 
time he was enrolled as a member of the Society of Jes- 
wits. He followed his leader with an unquestioning 
obedience to Rome, and united with him in his effort 
to raise a band of devoted missionaries, who should go 
forth in all directions to extend the triumphs of the 
Church and bring the nations under the sway of the 
Christian faith. 

After the discoveries of Vasco de Gama, the Portu- 
guese had sent out colonies to India. By them the 
city of Goa was founded. Acting in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, John IlIp king of Portugal, re- 
solved to set up the Christian Church in his Eastern 


territories, and by the suggestion of Loyola and of his 
own envoy at Rome, Govea, he selected Xavier to com- 
mence the enterprise. “A happier selection could not 
have been made, nor was a summons to toil, to suffering, 
and to death ever so joyously received.” He embark- 
ed in a ship which bore a regiment of a thousand men, 
sent out to reinforce the garrison of Goa. A long, dis- 
mal, sickly, and in many instances deadly, voyage was 
the fearful experience through which they were des- 
tined to pass. Xavier, although himself weakened by 
constant sea-sickness, was an angel of mercy and kind- 
ness to his fellow-voyagers, and “lived among the dy- 
ing and the profligate the unwearied minister of con- 
solation and peace.” Five months were passed in this 
dreary voyage when the ship reached Mozambique. 
Here Xavier was brought to the borders of the grave 
by a raging fever, and so slow was the return of his 
strength that it was months before he set foot in the 
city of Goa, A dismal moral scene met his eve, and a 
less heroic spirit would have been appalled in view of 
the mighty task he had undertaken to perform. But 
with apostolic zeal he commenced and prosecuted his 
work. Wearing the coarsest garments, and pale and 
haggard with his long sickness, he traversed the gay 
streets of Goa, swinging a large bell in his hand, and 
calling everywhere upon the parents whom he met to 
place their children under his spiritual care. Gather- 
ing these little ones under his tuition, he taught them 
the rudiments of religion, and sent them to their homes 
to carry to their parents the lessons which they had 
been taught by the missionary of the Cross. The 
wretched and the diseased were not forgotten by him. 
He frequented the most loathsome hospitals, and had 
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words of sympathy and kindness for the suffering ones 
whom he found there. More than a year did he re- 
main in Goa; and when his work there was done, the 
city was not what it was when first he took up his 
abode within its walls, 

On the coast of Malabar there was then, as there is 
now, a pearl-fishery. Those engaged in this dangerous 
business formed a low and degraded caste, which seem- 
ed to be forsaken of God and man. Thither Xavier 
directed his steps. Once more were heard the tones of 
his ringing bell calling the rude, neglected children to 
his side and giving them such religious instruction as 
he had to impart. He prepared for them a catechism, 
from which they could learn the elements of Christian 
doctrine. He remained among these degraded pearl- 
fishers for fifteen months, sharing in all the hardships of 
their abject lot, and living among them in the humblest 
and most self-sacrificing way, if by any means he 
might win them to the acceptance of the faith which 
he taught. He found inexpressible joy in his mission- 
ary work. “I have nothing to add,” thus he wrote to 
Loyola, “but that they who came forth to labor for the 
salvation of idolaters receive from on high such conso- 
lations that, if there be on earth such a thing as hap- 
piness, it is theirs.” 

His mission on the coast of Malabar accomplished, 
Xavier moved on to make other conquests for the 
Church. The kingdom of Travancore was next enter- 
ed, and the most marvellous success followed his labors, 
He tells us that in one month he baptized ten thousand 
natives. With a zeal and energy not surpassed by any 
missionary of the Cross, he explored the islands of 
Mora, Manez, Ceylon, the Moluccas, and every part of 
the Indies which had been made known to the world 
by European travellers, “ Weak and frail he may have 
been, but from the days of Paul of Tarsus to our own 
the annals of mankind exhibit no other example of a 
soul borne on so triumphantly through distress and dan- 
ger in all their most appalling aspects.” In 1549 he 
landed on the shores of Japan, and was soon able to 
preach to the natives of that great island the Gospel 
as he believed it. The story of the labors of Xavier 
and his associates among the Japanese is one of the 
most marvellous in the annals of missionary advent- 
ures, The details of this story are too long to be re- 
cited in a sketch like this, and the reader must look 
elsewhere to find them. With his ambition as a mis- 
sionary still ungratified, aud resolved to find a still 
larger field within which to operate, he turned his eye 
towards the great empire of China, and resolved to 
make that vast country the scene of his consecrated toil. 
Overcoming obstacles which would have territied any 
other man, he embarked in the “Holy Cross,” and at 
length reached Sancian, an island near the mouth of 
the Canton River, where the Portuguese had a com- 
mercial factory. Here he was prostrated by a disease 
which proved fatal. His iron frame was worn out by 
his ten years and a half of incessant work, and he was 
compelled to bow before a Power whose mandate he 
could not withstand. He died Dec. 2, 1552. His last 
words were, “In te, Domine, speravi; non confundar 
in sternum” (“In thee, O Lord, have I put my trust; 
let me never be confounded”). His body was removed 
to Goa, where it was deposited in the Church of St. 
Paul. In 1619 he was beatified, and in 1622 was can- 
onized as a saint. The “festive day” of Xavier in the 
calendar of the Romish Church is Dec. 3. See Ste- 
phens, Miscellunies, s. v. “Ignatius Loyola and his As- 
sociates ;” The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier 
{ Lond. 1872, 2 vols.); Christian Review, June, 1842. 
(J. C. S.) 

Ximenes, FRANCISCO DE CISNEROS, cardinal-arch- 
bishop, grand-inquisitor of Castile, and regent of Spain, 
was descended from a family belonging to the inferior 
aobility of Castile, and originally resident in the town 
from which its appellative was derived. He was born 
tn 1436, and named Gonzales, the. name Francisco be- 
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ing a later monastic substitute. Early destined for the 
Church, he studied ancient languages at Alcala, at the 
age of fourteen entered the University of Salamanca, 
and six years later became bachelor of both civil and 
canon law. He was driven by poverty to engage in 
the practice of law at Rome. On the death of his fa~ 
ther, however, he returned home, having in the mean- 
time obtained ‘a papal brief assuring to him the first 
benefice which might become vacant in the archdiocese 
of Toledo; but the archbishop took offence at the in- 
terference of the pope in the affairs of his see, and had, 
besides, another candidate fur the benefice. He accord- 
ingly imprisoned Ximenes to compel a renunciation of 
his claim, and did not liberate him until after six vears. 
In 1480 a chaplaincy was obtained which removed him 
from under the jurisdiction of the archbishop and af- 
forded him opportunity for the study of theology and 
also of the Hebrew and Chaldee languages; and soon 
afterwards he became vicar to Mendoza, bishop ^f Si~ 
guenza, and administrator of the estates of Court Ci- 
suentes, who was a captive among the Moors. Hi? fort- 
unes seemed to be assured for life when he suddenly 
renounced all his emoluments and entered himself in 
the order of Franciscan Obeervants at Toledo as a nov- 
ice, and devoted himself to ascetical practices excel- 
ling in rigor the harsh requirements of the mopastic 
rule. Ere long he had won extraordinary fame as a 
preacher and confessor, and multitudes thronged to his 
confessional; but he turned away from these bribiant 
prospects also, and buried himself in the hermitage of 
the Madonna of Castannar in a hut erected with his 
own hands. Three years afterwards he was ordered by 
his superiors to the monastery of Salzeda, where he 
soon became guardian, and stimulated the monks by 
his example to strict performance of their vows. 

In 1492 he was made confessor to the queen, Isabella, 
but with the proviso, insisted on by himself, that he 
should be allowed to fulfil his monastic obligations and 
reside in his convent. Two vears later he was chosen 
to be provincial of his order for Castile, and after a vis- 
itation of the convents made on foot, in which he noted 
the lax discipline everywhere prevailing, he induced 
the queen to procure a brief from pope Alexander VI 
directing a reformation. In 1495 the archbishop of 
Toledo died, and Ximenes was promoted to his post, an 
appointment from which he vainly sought to escape by 
flight, and which had no effect whatever over his ascet- 
ical habits after it was accepted. He was ultimately 
ordered from Rome, under date of Dec. 15, 1495, to live 
in a style comporting with his rank; but, though he 
obeyed in outward appearance, he persisted in wear- 
ing the coarse gown and cord of St. Francis and in 
sleeping on a bench by the side of his luxurious bed. 
In the influential position he now held, he was able to 
prosecute the reformation among the monks and secu-- 
lar clergy more energetically, and to compel its success 
despite the violent opposition raised against it. He 
caused Albornos, a delegate to Rome who was to accuse 
him to the pope, to be arrested by the Spanish ambas- 
sador at Ostia and returned as a prisoner of state. Sev- 
eral thousand Franciscans are said to have sought re- 
lief from his rigorous rule in other lands. The general 
of the order visited Castile and complained bitterly, 
but to no purpose, against Ximenes. After bis return 
to Rome, he caused the appointment of a number of 
coadjutors to share with Ximenes in the work of re- 
form; but the latter paid no attention to this commis- 
sion, and was even able, through the influence of the 
queen, to evade a papal bull, dated Nov. 9, 1496, which 
prohibited their Catholic majesties from proceeding 
with the reform until its operation had been investi- 
gated by the curia. 

A like spirit of unfaltering sternness was exhibited 
by Ximenes in connection with the conversion of the 
Moors. Talavera, archbishop of Granada, was distin- 
guished for liberality of view and for zealous interest 
in the peaceful conversion of the Moors; but Ximenes, 
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acting as the leader of the fanatical party, insisted upon 
more energetic measures. He attempted, indeed, at 
first to convince the Moorish scholars by way of argu- 
ment and also by donations, and so successfully that he 
was able to baptize three thousand Saracens on a single 
occasion; but when he encountered opposition, his vio- 
lent spirit asserted itself. He disregarded all pledges, 
‘burned all Arabic books he could seize, though he saved 
three hundred medical works for his University of Al- 
cala, and irritated the Mohammedans beyond endur- 
ance and until they rebelled. Talavera and others per- 
suaded them to lay down their arms; but the revolt 
was punished, nevertheless, by a revocation of all 
pledges previously given them, and by compelling them 
to choose between conversion or banishment. About 
fifty thousand Moslems submitted to baptism on these 
terms, and all the land was astonished at the ability 
with which Ximenes had been able to convert a hostile 
people to Christianity in so short a time. The charac- 
ter of the conversions will appear most clearly in the 
light of the fact that Ximenes rabidly opposed the pub- 
lication of even fragmentary portions of the Scriptures 
or of expositions of the mass in the Moorish language. 
He insisted that the Scriptures should be preserved 
within the three languages in which, by the order of 
God, the inscriptions at the head of Christ’s cross were 
written, urging that the common people despise what 
they understand, but venerate what is hidden from 
them and beyond their reach, and that wicked persons 
would bring the Catholic Church low whenever the 
Bible should be spread among the people in a form in- 
telligible to them. 

In other respects the work of Ximenes was often 
beneficial to the world, e. g. when he protected the poor 
and discharged unworthy officials, and when he remod- 
elled the financial system of Castile, whose grand-chan- 
cellor he was, so that taxation became at once more 
tolerable to the subject and more remunerative to the 
State. He was the faithful spiritual adviser of the 
queen while she lived, and after her death secured to 
Ferdinand the government of Castile, a favor which 
was rewarded by the bestowal upon him of a cardinal’s 
bat and of the post of general-inquisitor (1507). He 
had already begun the erection of buildings for the 
University of Alcala in 1498, which were completed ten 
years later, and had given to it a faculty of forty-two 
professors, the ablest men to be found, and set apart four- 
teen thousand ducats for its annual support. His great- 
est literary undertaking was the Complutensian Polyglot, 
begun in 1502 by the accumulation of available manu- 
scripts. ‘The Old-Test. portion of the materials upon 
which that work was based have recently been trans- 
ferred to the University of Madrid (see Tregelles, Ac- 
count [1854], p. 12-18). The Polyglot (in 6 vols.) was 
finished in 1517. See PoLtyGLor BIBLES. Ximenes 
was also engaged in the preparation of an edition of 
the works of Aristotle, which was interrupted by his 
death, and he labored for the preservation of the Mozar- 
abic liturgy. e 

Ximenes was not possessed of uncommon learning, 
and his instincts were rather those of a soldier than a 
scholar. He wished to renew the Crusades, and actu- 
ally did bring about the capture of the piratical harbor 
of Mozarquivir and of the town of Oran, being person- 
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ally present at the storming of the latter place. He 
has been credited with having originated the Inquisi- 
tion in Castile, and charged, on the other hand, with 
having opposed its rule. Both statements are, how- 
ever, erroneous. He came to the court twelve years 
after the Inquisition was introduced, and he protected 
Talavera, archbishop of Granada, against the charge 
of heresy by appealing the case from the Inquisition to 
the pope. As grand-inquisitor he issued instructions 
to enable new converts to protect themselves against 
the suspicion of relapse, and even provided for their 
education in Christian knowledge. He also restricted 
the authority of subordinate inquisitors. On the oth- 
er hand, he refused to allow causes before the tribunal 
of the Inquisition to be tried in public, and in general 
showed himself to be in thorough harmony with the 
spirit of that institution. A moderate estimate fixes 
the number of persons burned at the stake during the 
ten years of his supreme administration at above two 
thousand. He also erected a new tribunal of the In- 
quisition and transplanted the Inquisition itself to Oran, 
the Canary Isles, and America. 

He was unable to attend the Lateran Synod held un- 
der Leo X, but counselled the pope by letter, and pro- 
mulgated the decisions of the synod before its members 
had dispersed. He also endorsed Leo's plan for improv- 
ing the Julian calendar. But he did not, on the oth- 
er hand, hesitate to condemn the sale of indulgences 
as involving an enervation of the discipline of the 
Church and a dangerous liberality. When king Ferdi- 
nand died (1516), Ximenes was made regent of Castile 
until Charles (V) should reach his majority, a position 
which he filled during twenty months with great abil- 
ity. He preserved for the crown, against the opposi- 
tion of the nobility, the grand-mastership of the order 
of San Iago di Compostella; transferred the seat of 
government to Madrid; had Charles proclaimed king 
over the votes of the assembled council; restrained the 
nobles by organizing an armed militia throughout all 
Spain, and deprived them of a portion of the property 
they, had acquired by violence or fraud. With this 
money he paid all debts incurred by Ferdinand and Is- 
abella, strengthened the army and navy, erected forti- 
fications and established arsenals, and supplied the mer- 
cenary greed of the court with funds. He took meas- 
ures to improve the condition of the natives of Amer- 
ica, and appointed Las Casas to be protector over the 
American colonies. The introduction of African sla- 
very into the colonies, which was proposed by some, 
was positively forbidden by him. On the return of 
Charles to Spain, he found Ximenes dying. The end 
came Nov. 8, 1517. 

The principal source for Ximenes’ life is Gomez, De 
Reb. Gestis a Fr. Ximeno Cisnero ... Libri Octo, in 
Rerum Hisp. Scriptores Aliquot (Frankf. 1581), vol. iii. 
Other Spanish works on Ximenes are given in Pres- 
cott. A French life was written by Fléchier, bishop of 
Nismes. See also Hefele, Der Cardinal Ximenes, etc. 
(1844) ; Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella; Saint-Hilaire, 
Hist. d Espagne depuis les Premiers Temps Historiques 
jusqu'à la Mort de Ferdinand VII (new ed. 1852, 6 
vols.) ; Lavergne, Le Cardinal Ximenes, in Rev. des 
Deux Mondes, 1841, ii, 221 sq.; Herzog, Real- Encyklop, 
8. V. 
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Yates, Andrew, D.D., a (Dutch) Reformed min- 
ister, was born at Schenectady, N. Y., Jan. 10,1772. He 
graduated with honor at Yale College in 1793; studied 
theology under Dr. John H. Livingston, and was licensed 
in 1796 by the Classis of New York. In 1797 he was 
made professor of Latin and Greek in Union College, 


After thirteen years of efficient service (from 1801 to 
1814), he again accepted a professorship in Union College 
(mental and moral philosophy), which he held eleven 
vears (from 1814 to 1825), and for eleven years more 
was the principal of a high-school at Chittenango, 
N. Y. (to 1836). From that time until his death he 


and held this chair until 1801, when he became pastor |; devoted himself with untiring zeal and great useful- 


of a Congregational Church in East Hartford, Conn. , 


ness to the assistance of no less than thirteen feeble 
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«churches. During his life as a teacher, he was con- 
-atautly engaged in preaching wherever he was wanted. 
He was the chief instrument in founding a mission among 
the Indians at Mackinaw, about 1823. He organized a 
Church at Chittenango, and was its pastor while he had 
charge of the high-school. His death was the result of 
illness contracted in his missionary labors, His last ef- 
fort was the establishment of a Mission Church among 
a poor people at Day, or Sacondaga, Schenectady Co., 
N. Y., of which his sister, an aged and benevolent lady, 
was the chief supporter. But ten days before its dedi- 
<ation, and on a Sabbath, Oct. 13, 1844, he died without a 
struggle. His epitaph is inscribed on the bell of the 
little church, which is only one of the many monuments 
-of his apostolic spirit and toils, At East Hartford his 
pastorate was greatly blessed with revivals and constant 
‘ingatherings. There he began, and at Schenectady con- 
tinued, to teach theology to young men, of whom thirty 
-entered the ministry of Christ. Among these were pres- 
ident Wayland, of Brown University ; Dr. Mark Tucker, 
-of Wethersfield; and Dr. B. B. Wisner, of Boston. Dr. 
Yates was an accurate scholar, a thorough theologian, 
an effective evangelical preacher, an accomplished col- 
lege professor and officer, a man of great public spirit 
-and Christian enterprise. He was in the best sense a 
Christian gentleman, and “a good minister of Jesus 
“Christ.” His publications consisted of a few occasional 
Sermons and fugitive pieces. He preferred to let his 
active works speak for him, for he was not ambitious of 
-distinction. “I allow myself to do nothing,” said he, 
“ for the purpose of being superior to my neighbors. Am- 
bition is a bad motive; the Bible does not appeal to it.” 
“©The dew falls silently, nobody hears it, but the fields 
feel it. The attraction of gravitation makes no noise.” 
So he lived and died, a happy Christian, and “a work- 
man that needed not to be ashamed.” Dr. Sprague has 
given an unusual space to his memory in his 4 nnals of 
the Amer, Pulpit, ix, 126-138; see also Corwin, Manual 
-of the Ref. Church, p. 275, 276. (W.J.R. T.) 

Yates, John Austin, D.D., a (Dutch) Reformed 
minister, son of the preceding, was born at East Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 31, 1801. He graduated at Union Col- 
‘lege in 1821, and studied theology at the Seminary of 
the Reformed Church at New Brunswick, N. J., for two 
years, when he accepted a tutorship in his alma mater 
at Schenectady, N.Y. He was licensed to preach in 
1824; continued as tutor until 1827, and was then made 
professor of Oriental literature in the same institution. 
“To complete his preparations for this chair, he went to 
Europe, studied at the University of Berlin, visited 
Italy and other countries, and returned at the end of 
"two years to his post (in 1829). He was never settled 
as a pastor, but supplied various churches in Schenectady, 
Albany, and elsewhere during his collegiate life of twen- 
ty years. He had, however, accepted a call to the First 
Reformed Church of Jersey City, and had informally 
begun his labors with enthusiasm and great popular- 
ity. He died very suddenly of Asiatic cholera, Aug. 26, 
1849, while on a visit to Schenectady, and his funeral 
sermon was preached in his church in Jersey City on 
the evening that had been set apart for his installation. 
Dr. Yates was a highly accomplished man, attractive in 
manners, of genial spirit, and possessed of that magnetic 
_ power which is so irresistible in social and public life. 
He was a man of genius, literary and polished to a high 
degree, and an enchanting public speaker. His ser- 
mons, being prepared during his professional life, were 
written with great care, and often were the fruits of 
long previous study and repeated revision. His deliv- 
-ery was animated and graceful. with a subdued earnest- 
ness, and free from all stage effects or merely popular 
aims. He was as simple as a child, and singularly free 
from duplicity or suspicion. He passed through many 
„trials, to some of which his natural temperament added 
new pangs and complications. His students and friends 
loved him unto death with the most ardent affection, 
while those who opposed him in some of his difficul- 
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ties were equally decided in their feelings. His sud- 
den death found him at peace with God and ready 
for his change. He left no printed remains. (W. J. 
R. T.) 


Yates, Richard, D.D., an English clergyman, was 
born at Bury St. Edmund’s in 1769. He was chaplain 
of Chelsea Hospital from 1798, and rector of Ashen, in Es- 
sex, from 1804 until his death, Aug. 24, 1834. He pub- 
lished, An Illustration of the Monastic History and A ntig- 
uities of the Town and A bbeyof St. Edmuna’s- Bury (1805): 
— The Church in Danger, etc. (1815 ):—and other 
works. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
8. V. 


Yates, William, D.D., a Baptist missionary, was 
born at Loughborough, Leicestershire, England, Dec. 
15, 1792. He was educated at Bristol College, and went 
to Calcutta as a missionary in 1815. He settled at Ser- 
ampore, where, after the death of Dr. Carey, he devoted 
himself entirely to translating, and to preparing text- 
books. He visited England and the United States in 
1827-29, and in 1845 embarked for England on account 
of his health, but died on the Red Sea, July 3 of that 
year. He translated the whole Bible into Bengalee; 
the New Test. and most of the Old into Sanscrit, and 
the New Test. into Hindee and Hindostanee. Among 
his most important publications were, A Grammar of 
the Sanscrit Language on a New Plan (1820) :— Sanscrit 
Vocabulary (eod. ):— Introduction to the Hindostanee 
Language (1827) :—Dictionary, Hindostanée and English 
( 1836) :— Biblical Apparatus, in four parts (1837 ):— 
Theory of the Hebrew Verb:—and Introduction to the 
Bengalee Language (posthumous; edited by J. Wenger, 
1847). A Memoir (1847) of him has been written by 
Dr. James Hoby. See Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. 
Authors, 8, V. 


Yeomans, Jons WiLuia{m, D.D., a Presbyterian 
divine, was born at Hinsdale, Mass., Jan. 7, 1800. He 
graduated at Williams College in 1824; studied theology 
in the seminary at Andover, and was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the Church at North Adams in Novem- 
ber, 1828. In 1832 he became pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Pittsfield; in 1834 of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Trenton, N. J.; in 1841 accepted 
the presidency of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; and in 
1845 became pastor of the Mahoning Church, Danville, 
where he continued to labor until his death, June 22, 
1863. Dr. Yeomans was a man of strong and original 
mind. His profound thought and logical power were 
acknowledged by all who knew him or read his writings. 
As a preacher, he was instructive, impressive, and often 
highly eloquent. Above all, he was a man of faith and 
prayer, of deep, intelligent, and scriptural piety. He 
published, an Election Sermon ( Boston, 1834, 8vo ) :— 
Dedication Sermon (1840, 8vo):— Inaugural Address 
(1841, 8vo) :—and was co-author of a Hist. of the County 
of Berkshire, Mass. (Pittsfield, 1829, 12mo, 468 pp.; in 
2 pts. ). Besides these, he was a frequent contributor 
to the Biblical Repertory and other religious peri- 
odicals, and had for several years been engaged in writ- 
ing Commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans and 
the Gospel of John, both of which were left in an un- 
finished state. See Wilson, Presb. Tist. Almanac, 1864, 
p. 207; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, s. v. 
(J. L. S.) 


Young, Alexander, D.D., a Unitarian minister, 
was born in Boston, Sept. 22, 1800. In 1812 he entered 
Boston Latin School, and in 1820 he graduated at 
Harvard College. In 1821 he entered the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, where he pursued the regular 
course of study for three years. He was licensed in 
1824, and accepted a call to the Sixth Congregational 
Church, Boston, in 1825. In 1833 he went to Europe. 
He was a very successful preacher. He died March 16, 
1846. His publications were numerous, mostly ser- 
mons.. See Sprague, Annals of the Amer. Pulpit, viii, 
524. 
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Young, Arthur, D.D., LL.D., an English divine, 
chaplain to speaker Onslow, became rector of Bradfield, 
and in 1746 prebendary of Canterbury. He died in 
1759. He published a Historical Dissertation on Idol- 
atrous Corruptions in Religion, ete. (1734). See Alli- 
bone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer, Authors, S. v. 

Young, Brigham, the president and prophet of 
the Mormons (q. v.), or Latter-day Saints, was born in 
Whitingham, Vt., June 1, 1801. He was the son of a 
farmer, received a very limited education, and learned 
the trade of a painter and glazier. He joined the Bap- 
tist Church and preached occasionally with considera- 
ble acceptance. In 1832, however, he joined the Mor- 
mons at Kirtland, O., became an elder and one of the 
twelve apostles, and was sent as a missionary in 1835 
to make proselytes in the Eastern States, in which he 
was very successful. His preaching was characterized 
by a peculiar kind of eloquence, which made a deep im- 
pression, and enabled him to rise rapidly in the estima- 
tion of the people of his sect, and to acquire almost 
boundless influence. He possessed, at the same time, 
great energy and shrewdness and a strong personality, 
which further enhanced his popularity. After the 
death of Joseph Smith, in 1844, Young was one of the 
four aspirants to the presidency, and was unanimously 
elected to that office by the apostles, The choice was 
received with the highest approval, and his principal 
rival, Sidney Rigdon, was excommunicated. When 
‘the Mormons were expelled from Nauvoo in 1846, 
Young set out to lead the host on their weary journey 
across the Plains, which terminated only on their reach- 
ing Great Salt Lake Valley, which he declared to be the 
promised land. Here he founded Salt Lake City in 
July, 1847, in which he exercised absolute authority. 
In March, 1849, a convention was held in that city, a 
constitution framed, and a State was organized under 
the name of Deseret, which, in the “ reformed Egyptian” 
language, is said to mean the “Land of the Honey-bee.” 
Congress, however, refused to admit the new state, but 
Utah Territory was organized, and President Fillmore 
appointed Brigham Young governor for four years. 
The next year the United States judges were driven 
away; and at the termination of the four years for 
which Young had been appointed governor, Colonel 
Steptoe was appointed in his place. But on visiting 
Utah in 1854, he was resisted by the Mormon president, 
who declared that he would “ be governor, and no power 
could hinder it until the Lord Almighty says, ‘ Brig- 
ham, you need not be governor any longer.’” In 1857 
President Buchanan appointed Alfred Cumming govern- 
or, and sent him out with a military force of 2500 men 
for the protection of the Federal officers, This brought 
matters to a crisis, and the Mormons became peaceable, 
though not without some concessions on the part of the 
government. 

On Aug. 29, 1852, Young proclaimed the “celestial 
law of marriage,” sanctioning polygamy, which he 
declared had been revealed to Joseph Smith in July, 
1843. ‘This was denounced by Smith’s widow and her 
tour sons as a forgery; and, although the Mormon 
apostles had repeatedly and explicitly denied the 
imputation of such a doctrine and practice, they now 
accepted it without much resistance. He took to him- 
self a large number of wives, most of whom resided in 
a building known as the “ Lion House,” so called from a 
huge lion, carved in stone, which stands upon the por- 
tico. In addition to his office of president of the Church, 
he was grand archee of the Order of Danites, a secret or- 
ganization within the Church, which was one of the 
chief sources of his absolute power; and by organizing 
and directing the trade and industry of the community 
for his own advantage he accumulated immense wealth. 
During the later vears of his life and administration, 
the development of the mining interests of the Terri- 
tory and of the commercial interests of Salt Lake City 
brought a great many “ gentiles” (as those who are not 
Mormons are called by that sect) to the Territory and 
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city, and the temporal power of Brigham Young had 
greatly diminished. He died at Salt Lake City, Aug. 
29, 1877, 


Young, Edward (1), LL.D., an English clergy- 
man, father of the poet, was born in 1643. He was suc- 
cessively fellow of Winchester College, rector of Upham 
in Hampshire, prebendary of Salisbury (1682), chaplain 
to William and Mary, and dean of Salisbury. He died 
in 1705. He published a number of single sermons, and 
a collection under the title of Sermons on Several Occa- 
sions ( Lond. 1702-3, 2 vols.). See Allibone, Dict. of 
Brit. and Amer, Authors. s.y. 


Young, Edward (2), a celebrated English poet 
and clergyman, was born at Upham in Hampshire, in 
1684. He was educated at Winchester School and at 
Oxford University, where he received a law fellowship 
in All-Souls’ College in 1708. He devoted himself, 
however, more to poctry and religious studies than to 
law; but received the degree of B.C.L.in 1714, and 
that of D.C.L. in 1719. His first appearance as a poet. 
was in 1713, in an Epistle to George, Lord Lansdowne, on 
his being created a peer. He, however, became ashamed 
of its fulsome flattery and suppressed it. In the same 
year he also published two other poems of some length, 
entitled respectively The Last Day and The Force of 
Religion, or Vanquished Love. The year following he 
published A Poem on the Death of Queen Anne. These 
efforts gave him some immediate reputation, and in 
1719 he ventured on the more ambitious effort of a 
tragedy, under the title of Busiris, which was brought 
out at Drury Lane with fair success. This attracted to 
him the notice of the duke of Wharton, with whom he 
went abroad at the end of this year. At the death of 
the duke, Young received an annuity of £200. In 1721 
his tragedy The Revenge was produced, but was unsuc- 
cessful at the time, though it has since had greater ac- 
ceptance. Between 1725 and 1728 appeared in succes- 
sion his satires entitled The Love of Fame, the Univer- 
sal Passion, which had great success, and brought to 
their author both money and fame. In 1726 he issued 
The Instalment, a poem addressed to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole on his being made a Knight of the Garter, for 
which service it is believed he obtained his pension. 
In 1727 he took holy orders, and was appointed one of 
the royal chaplains; and in 1730 he became rector of 
Welwyn, Hertfordshire, which post he retained, much 
against his will (for he was an anxious seeker for ec- 
clesiastical preferment), until his death, April 12, 1765. 
In 1731 he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of 
the Earl of Lichfield and widow of Colonel Lee. He 
exhibited great grief at her death, in 1741; and it is 
believed that he received the suggestion of the Night 
Thoughts from the solemn meditations on that event. 
By this work, begun shortly afterwards and published 
1742-46, almost solely is he remembered. He published 
numerous other works of no present importance. In 
1762 he superintended an edition of his collected works 
in 4 vols. 12mo, from which he excluded some of his 
most gushing productions. The Night Thoughts has. 
passed through editions innumerable both in England 
and America. Various other editions of his collected 
works have also appeared from time to time, for which 
see Allibone, Dict. of Brit.and Amer. Authors, s.v. See 
also Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Johnson, Lives of the 
Poets; Hazlitt, Lectures on the Eng. Poets, lect. vi. 


Young, Jacob, D.D., a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Allegheny County, Pa., March 19, 1776. 
His father was a member of the Church of England, 
and his mother was a Presbyterian, vet both were 
strangers to the converting power of Christ until 
brought to him by their own son. The stirring scenes 
and mighty struggles connected with the birth of our 
national republic at the time Mr. Young was ushered 
into life seem to have breathed into him the very 
spirit of greatness. His first vears were passed amid 
the wildest scenes of frontier peril, which inspired him 
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with physical and mental activity, and uncommon nat- 
ural courage. Under the care of his affectionate moth- 
er, he grappled with many of those great thoughts 
which afterwards swelled his mature and manly heart. 
The simple grandeur of the New Test. impressed his 
mind, while the history and sufferings of his Saviour 
won his heart and kindled his most ardent love. In 
early manhood he moved with his father to Kentucky ; 
joined the Methodists; felt himself called to preach, and, 
without formal Church authority, preached his first ser- 
mon, saw the congregation bathed in tears, and felt in 
his own soul the heavenly unction. In 1801 he was 
licensed to preach, and under the direction of William 
McKendree, afterwards bishop, was thrust out on a 
large frontier circuit. For fifty-five years Mr. Young 
was engaged in the itinerancy. He travelled ex- 
tensively, everywhere attended by marvellous success, 
He died Sept. 16, 1859. He was a man of great intel- 
lectual power, habitually prompt, laborious, unswerving ; 
great in his Christian character, great in his fidelity, 
great in his success. See Minutes of Annual Confer- 
ences, 1860, p. 233; Simpson, Cyclop. of Methodism, s. v.; 
and his Autobiography. 

Young, John Clarke, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, son of the Rev. John Young, was born at Green- 
castle, Pa., Aug. 12, 1803. He prosecuted his prepara- 
tory studies under John Borland, an eminent teacher of 
New York city; and studied three years in Columbia 
College, when he removed to Dickinson College, gradu- 
ating in 1823. He entered Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary in 1824, where he remained two years; then in 
1826 became tutor in the College of New Jersey, where 
he served until 1828, He was licensed in the spring of 
1827 by the Presbytery of New York; and, on leaving 
Princeton, was settled as pastor of the McChord Presby- 
terian Church of Lexington, Ky. In the fall of 1830 he 
was chosen president of Centre College, Danville, and 
filled the office with great credit to himself during the 
remainder of his life. In 1834 he assumed, in connec- 
tion with the presidency of the college, the office of 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Danville, in which 
relation, also, he remained until his death, which oc- 
curred June 23, 1857. He published a number of single 
Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses. See Sprague, Annals 
of the Amer. Pulpit, IX, iv, 44. 

Young, John Kimball, D.D., a minister of the 
Congreyational Church, was born at Dover, N. H., March 
22, 1802. His preparatory studies were pursued at Do- 
ver Academy; he entered Dartmouth College at the age 
of fifteen, and graduated in 1821. He was a teacher in 
Dover Academy, and in Charleston, S. C., from January, 
1824, to July, 1827; graduated from Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1829, and was ordained in Boston, Sept.. 
24, 1829; was the agent of the American Bible Society 
from 1829 to 1831; installed pastor at Laconia, N. H. 
(then Meredith Bridge), Nov. 29, 1831, and was dis- 
missed Feb. 12, 1867. He was acting pastor at Hop- 
kinton from 1867 tu 1874, From 1842 he was a cor- 
porate member of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions; from 1846 to 1858, also 
from 1861 to 1873, he was a trustee of the New Hamp- 
shire Missionary Society; for a time was a trustee of 
the Gilmanton Academy and Theological Seminary; 
was corresponding secretary of the New Hampshire 
General Association from 1851 to 1861, was moderator 
of it in 1866, and from 1849 was a member of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society. He died at Laconia, 
Jan. 28, 1875. See Cong. Quar. 1876, p. 437; 1877, p. 
576. 

Young, John R., D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Marlborough, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1820. He 
graduated at Union College, and subsequently at Union 
Theological Seminary. After his ordination he became 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Phelps, N. Y.; and 
subsequently he became stated supply of Painted Post, 
Baldwinsville, Cortland, and Keesville, all in N. Y. A 
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second pastorate in Plattsburg lasted five years; from 
Plattsburg he removed to Mamaroneck. and from thence 
to Newport, R. I. He was pastor at Greenbush, N. Y., 
for two years, and stated supply at Albany for two 
years following. After this he served a short time at 
Newark, N. Y., and at Tecumseh, Mich.; also at Clyde, 
where he was taken ill, and returned to Albany. He died 
at Norfolk, Va., July 30, 1879. See Necrological Report 
of Union Theological Seminary. 

Young, Matthew, D.D., a distinguished Irish 
prelate and mathematician, was born in the County of 
Roscommon in 1750. He prosecuted his studies at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he was admitted in 1766; 
became a fellow in 1775, and entered into holy orders, 
In 1786 he was chosen professor of natural philosophy 
in the same institution, and greatly enlarged his course 
of instruction, introducing illustrations by means of ap- 
paratus, He was one of the founders of the Royal Irish 
Academy, which began active work in 1782. He was. 
appointed by lord Cornwallis bishop of Clonfert and Kil- 
machduagh; and died Nov. 28, 1800. He published a 
number of mathematical and philosophical papers and 
essays, and left in MS. a Latin Commentary on the First 
Two Books of Newton's Principia. See Knight, Engl. 
Cyclop. Biog. vi, 892; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer.. 
Authors, s. v.; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. 3. v. 


Young, Patrick (Lat. Patricius Junius), a noted. 
English clergyman and scholar, was born at Seton, in 
East Lothian, Scotland, Aug. 29, 1584. He was educate- 
ed at the University of St. Andrews, where he took the 
degree of A.M. in 1603. In 1605 he was incorporated 
A.M. at Oxford, took deacon’s orders, and became chap- 
lain of New College. He went to London afterwards; 
was granted a pension of £50 a year; and made keeper 
of the library of king James. In 1617 he went to France 
and other neighboring countries, where he attracted 
great attention on account of his learning. He was sub- 
sequently presented to the rectories of Hayes and Llan- 
rhian. In 1649 he retired to Bromfield, in Essex, where 
he lived with his son-in-law, Mr. Atwood; and died 
Sept, 7, 1652. His great scholarship is not adequate- 
ly represented by his literary remains, for he is said to- 
have been indolent and undesirous of literary fame. He 
assisted Thomas Reid in translating into Latin the works 
of king James; made some notes on the Alexaridrine 
MS. of the Bible (extending down to Numb. xv), which 
are published in Walton’s Polyglot Bible, vol. vi, under the- 
title Patricii Junii A nnotationes quas Paraverat ad MS. 
Alexandrini, etc.:—published in 1633 an edition of the- 
Epistles of Clemens Romanus, from the same MS., which 
may be found in vol. i of the Sacrosancta Concilia of 
Labbé and Cossart:— and in 1638 published an Ez- 
position of Solomon’s Song, written by Gilbert Foliot,. 
bishop of London in the time of Henry II. His Life 
has been written by Sir Thomas Smith (rabbi Smith). 
See Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v.; Knight, Engl. Cyclop. 
Biog. 8. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Authors, 
8, Ve 


Young Men's Christian Associations. 
This is the current designation of certain organizations. 
of modern times for religious work outside of the regu- 
lar ecclesiastical limits, 

I. History.—There were associations of young men: 
for religious improvement in Great Britain and Ireland. 
at a very early period. The meetings of college stu- 
dents participated in and largely controlled by John. 
and Charles Wesley were of this character. Such or- 
ganizations found their way into Germany and Switzer- 
land about the same time. In 1710 there were similar: 
societies in New England, which were addressed by Cot- 
ton Mather under the title of “ Young Men Associated.” 
There were similar associations in some of the German. 
cities during the period from 1834 to 1842. Up to that 
time, however, the organizations were sporadic, and left 
no permanent results in the form of our present associa- 
tions. A larger movement occurred in Germany in. 
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1849, which resulted in the organization of the German 
associations of the present time. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations of England 
and America originated in a meeting of a dozen clerks 
in the upper story of a London commercial house, for 
the purpose of spending an hour in religious exercises, 
in 1844. It was organized by George Williams, one of 
the clerks, and afterwards became enlarged in its scope 
and plan so as to meet the wants of the Christian young 
men of that vicinity. A convention of those who had 
become interested in the movement was held, and a so- 
ciety was formed on June 6, 1844, for “Improving the 
Spiritual Condition of Young Men in the Drapery and 
other Trades.” The plan was imitated in other British 
cities, and found its way across the Chaunel. Various 
cities on the Continent attempted similar organizations, 
and among them Paris. In the French metropolis, 
however, the consent of the police was required in or- 
der to hold any kind of public meeting. This was at 
length given, and a start was made in the good work. 
A providential circumstance favored the popularization 
of the new movement. Just at this time Renan’s Life 
of Jesus had appeared, and was producing great excite- 
ment among the Parisians. The work was read by 
thousands. To counteract the infidel influence of this 
brilliant writer, Protestant lectures were given in reply 
to him. The lectures were crowded. Thousands be- 
came eager listeners, who had hitherto been out of the 
reach of the churches and other religious movements. 
This gained for the association the esteem of all the 
better classes, and gave it a standing which it has ever 
since maintained. 

The movement of London also found its way across 
the Atlantic in two directions at about the same time. 
The association of Montreal, Canada, was organized ac- 
cording to the model of the London society, Dec. 9, 1851. 
Twenty days later, by direct suggestion from London, 
and without knowledge of the organization at Mon- 
treal, the association of Boston, Mass., was organized. 
On June 30, 1852, the association of New York was or- 
ganized, and during the same year ten associations, 
including those of Baltimore and Washington, aame 
into existence. Cincinnati, however, claims a perma- 
nent organization since 1848, which is earlier than 
that of any other American association. Such or- 
ganizations have greatly: multiplied in North Amer- 
ica since the time above mentioned, and at an early 
period of their history united in conventions for ag- 
gressive and concerted action. At the First Annual 
Convention of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of the United States and British Provinces, which met 
at Buffalo, N. Y., June 7 and 8, 1854, a number of the 
societies, about half of those in existence, formed a Con- 
federation. There were at that time in the countries 
mentioned 35 societies with about 8000 members. As- 
‘sociations not formally connected with the Confedera- 
tion were welcomed to seats in the annual meetings, 
but could have no part in the proceedings except by 
courtesy of the convention. A second convention was 
held at Cincinnati in September, 1855, when there were 
60 associations with 9000 members. A third conven- 
tion was held at Montreal in June, 1856, when the re- 
ports showed the existence of 67 societies with 10,000 
members. This convention accepted and ratified the 
Paris basis, adopted by the first World’s Conference of 


the associations, held in that city in 1855. It is as fol-. 


lows: 


“The Young Men’s Christian Associations seek to unite 
those young men who, regarding Jesus Christ as their 
God and Saviour, according to the Holy Scriptures, desire 
to’ be his disciples in their doctrine and in their life, and 
to associate their efforts for the extension of his kingdom 
among young men.” 


As a rule, the American associations regulated their 
membership on this basis. It was deemed advisable 
to keep their membership within the membership of 
the evangelical churches. While those outside who 


are seriously disposed are permitted to enjoy all the 
general advantages of the association, they are not al- 
lowed to vote or to hold office. In the English associ- 
ations, as a general rule, any person is eligible to mem- 
bership who gives evidence of his conversion to God, 
But still it is expected that when such a state exists, 
the young man will unite with some Church. In Hol- 
land there is no restriction as to membership; it is 
presumed that when a young man presents himself to 
the association, he is earnestly seeking the kingdom of 
God, and is worthy of all encouragement. From the 
period of its organization to the breaking-out of the 
civil war in 1861, the new movement had made steady 
and rapid progress, the membership of all the associa- 
tions having reached 25,000 in April of the preceding 
year. The work done is in part indicated by an extract 
from the report of the annual convention held at New 
Orleans, April 11, 1860: 


“ Sixty-nine associations have sent in reports. Of these 
64 have sustained prayer-meetings; 15 have Bible-class- 
es; 34 conduct mission Sabbath-schools; 30 have had 
courses of sermons, and 35 courses of lectures; 48 own 
libraries, and 38 keep open reading-rooms.” 


But with the fall of Fort Sumter came a terrible 
shock to the associations, Many of them disbanded; 
the annual convention could not be called that spring; 
and the Confederation speedily fell to pieces. The 
work of the preceding ten years seemed to have been 
destroyed in a day. But a new field of activity came 
on with the war. Within a month after the opening 
of the war the association of New York appointed an 
Army Committee, who began work among the soldiers 
gathered in the numerous camps in the neighborhood 
of that city, and exposed to the demoralizing influences 
of camp and army life. Devotional meetings were held 
among the soldiers; a pocket edition of a Soldier's Hymn- 
book was published and circulated; the Christian men 
of every regiment were organized, as far as possible, for 
effective work, and public sentiment was aroused in be- 
half of the momentous interests involved. 

The need of co-operation under this new phase of 
the movement, as under the earlier development, was 
soon felt, and, by the suggestion of the Army Committee 
of the New York association, the Central Committee was 
induced to call a convention to meet in New York. 
Only forty-two delegates were present, and these rep- 
resented but fifteen associations; but in their sessions, 
which lasted a day and a half, a grand beginning was 
effected. In order to promote the temporal and spirit- 
ual welfare of the soldiers and sailors of the army and 
navy, the United States Christian Commission was ap- 
pointed. This commission consisted of twelve Chris- 
tian gentlemen, from eight leading cities, and was to 
be the ergan and executive agent of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and of the Christian public. 
This proved to be a great boon to the soldiers in 
camps, on battle-fields, and in hospitals. It co-operat- 
ed with the Sanitary Commission, which was a purely 
secular agency ; but it went further than that commis- 
sion could go. The Christian public heartily supported 
its efforts, and made it the medium by which Christian 
homes, churches. and communities sent spiritual and 
material comfort te the soldiers in the field and the 
hospital. This work belonged distinctively to the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations only at its origin. 
After it was fairly organized it belonged to the whole 
Christian public. During the four years of the war, 
the commission sent out 4859 delegates to do hospital 
and Gospel work; expended in cash $2,513,741.63; re- 
ceived and distributed stores worth $2,839,445.20; re- 
ceived and distributed Bibles and reading-matter val- 
ued at $299,576.26; distributed 1,466,748 Bibles and 
parts of the Bible, 296,816 bound books, 1,370,953 hymn- 
books, 19,621,103 papers and magazines, 8,308,052 knap- 
sack-books in flexible covers, 39,104,243 pages of tracts- 
its delegates preached 58,308 sermons, and held 77,44 
prayer-meetings. 
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Sirailar work was done by some of the associations in 
the South among the soldiers of the Confederate army, 
‘but there was no general organization for that purpose. 

The distinctive work of the associations throughout 
‘the country during the war was continued on a limited 
scale. Two general conventions were held during this 
period; the first met at Chicago, June 4-7, 1863, with 
30 associations represented; the second met at Boston, 
June 1-5, 1864, with 28 associations represented by 136 
delegates. Although these meetings were full of en- 
thusiasm, it appeared that the principal activity of the 
-societies was absorbed in army and commission work. 

After the close of the war the associations entered 
‘upon a new period of progress in their work among 
young men, which has continued at an increasing rate 
until the present, and has every appearance of a still 
greater development of power for good in the years to 
-come. Among the items in which this improvement 
has been manifested, a few deserve mention. A num- 
ber of general secretaries have been appointed, who 
make this work for voung men the business of their 
lives. These secretaries hold an annual meeting for 
‘the interchange of views on their common work, and 
-carefully prepared papers are read on topics of vital in- 
-terest to those present. The greatest advantage accru- 
ing from the labors of these officers is the rapid increase 
-of societies, as well as of workers in those already organ- 
‘ized. There has been a rapid increase in the amount of 
property and the number of buildings owned by these 
-associations. A test of membership has been adopted 
by the International Convention, which has secured a 
more substantial Christian character to the associations. 
{n 1866, at Albany, N. Y., they reaffirmed the Paris 
basis adopted in 1856; in 1868, at Detroit, Mich., they 
adopted the “evangelical Church test ;” and in 1869, at 
Portland, Me., defined the term evangelical, The test, 
as now applied, is as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That, as these organizations bear the name 
of Christian, and profess to engaged directly in the 
-Saviour’s service, so it is clearly their duty to maintain 
the control and management of all their affairs in the 
hands of those who profess to love and publicly avow 
their faith in Jeaus, the Redeemer, as Divine, and who 
testify their faith by becoming and remaining members 
of churches held to be evangelical. And we hold those 
-churches to be evangelical which, maintaining the Holy 
Scriptures to be the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice, do believe in the Lord Jesus Christ (the only-begot- 
‘ten of the Father, King of kings and Lord of lords, in 
‘whom dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and 
who was made sin for us, though knowing no sin, bear- 
ing our sins in his own body on the tree), as the only 


name under heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved from everlasting punishment.” 


_At the time this resolution was passed about one half 
-of the associations had the same test. It was decided 
that all associations organized after that date must, in 
-order to be entitled to representation in the Interna- 
tional Convention, limit their active voting member- 
Ship to members of evangelical churches, The associ- 
-ations have thus secured the hearty co-operation of the 
churches and Christian people of the land. Another 
important work, not to be overlooked, is the origination 
by these societies of stringent legislation in the United 
States for the suppression of obscene literature, and the 
continuation of those efforts by special organizations 
-for the enforcement of such legislation. 

The building of the Pacific Railroad brought together 
many men of vicious habits, who, in turn, contaminated 
those who came in contact with them. Here was a new 
-population continually on the move, vet sadly needing 
the assistance of such an organization as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Each new terminus of 
the road became, for the time being, a town, generally 
«of tents and board shanties; but what was a town to- 
day might be a wilderness to-morrow, and another spot 
in the wilderness be chosen for the town. Churches 
could not keep pace with this onward march of human- 
ity; and in July, 1868, the Young Men’s Christian As- 

_ sociation of Omaha organized a movement to meet the 


demands of this new field. They sent out a company 
of Christian young men whose duty it was to keep pace 
with the march of the employés and the attendant 
means of drawing men into temptation. They held 
religious meetings wherever they could get a hearing, 
and organized societies for the perpetuation of these be- 
ginnings. After the movement had been fairly started 
by the Omaha association, and its practicability had 
been demonstrated, the International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association took it up, and ex- 
tended it to other railroads as rapidly as circumstances 
would permit. Efforts were made to open rooms for 
railroad workmen at Erie, Altoona, Baltimore, Jersey 
City, and other important centres, but for various rea- 
sons they met with only partial success. In time lead- 
ing railroad men became interested in these philan- 
thropic labors in behalf of their employés. Such men 
as Cornelius Vanderbilt, Thomas A. Scott, John W. Gar- 
rett, Robert Harris, J. H. Devereux, and others gave en- 
couragement to the movement in various ways. Some 
of them contributed to the support of secretaries named 
by the associations, and offered rooms for the holding 
of meetings. In Indianapolis twelve railway compa- 
nies unite in supporting the association ; and iu Chicago 
the principal railroad officials are members of associa- 
tion committees. 

II. Present Operations. — There are two prominent 
characteristics of these associations, which deserve no- 
tice: they are associations of young men; they em- 
body the youthful enthusiasm and energies of the 
Church. What constitutes a young man, is a problem 
that bas had various solutions, In America a man is 
considered to have passed his youth when he hag 
reached the age of forty years. After that he ceases 
to be an active, and becomes a counselling, member. In 
France marriage serves as the dividing line between 
the young men and those who have passed young man- 
hood. Young women, as a rule, are not admitted. In 
one or two organizations women have been admitted to 
equal or nearly equal privileges with men. ‘This is the 
case in Brooklyn, where the wisdom of the plan is ap- 
parent in the activity and efficiency of the society. In 
some other cities women have all the privileges of the 
library and reading-room, and other similar advantages, 
In Boston they have organized a Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. A like association was founded in 
New York in 1870, and incorporated in 1873. It has 
for its object the same ends as those to which Young 
Men’s Christian Associations are directed. Generally, 
however, young women are not admitted to these or- 
ganizations of young men, except as spectators to cer- 
tain of the more public meetings. 

The second characteristic of these associations is 
their undenominational character. They profess to be 
simply Christian associations, But it was found neces- 
sary to limit the voting membership to Christian young 
men, and in time it was deemed important to find a 
common basis of Christian belief. This was found in 
the evangelical test already mentioned. There is a 
broad distinction to be noted in the methods and opin- 
ions of the evangelical churches and the so-called liberal 
Christians, The incitements to sinners to lead a new 
life, the degree of zeal in exhortation, and the methods 
of instructing inquiring penitents are so widely differ- 
ent in the two systems of belief that it was considered 
vital to the success of the enterprise to keep them sep- 
arate in this field of labor. No new creed was desired, 
and none was needed ; a simple declaration of what was 
already in the symbols of all evangelical churches was 
sufficient to unite the Christian young men of America 
into one brotherhood for aggressive Christian work. 
There is no clashing of theological opinions, for all have 
united under the one banner of the Divine Christ, to 
reach out and save fallen humanity from impending ruin. 

The work of the associations consists of prayer-meet- 
ings, Bible classes, social meetings, educational classes, 
meetings in jails, hospitals and almshouses, open - air 
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eervices, services of song, neighborhood and cottage 
prayer-meetings, and the sustaining of reading-rooms, 
lectures, gymnasiums for physical exercise, and em- 
ployment bureaus. The extent of this work is indi- 
cated in the statistics given at the close of this article. 

The great work and rapid growth already indicated, 
and still more apparent by an examination of the sta- 
tistics, could not have been secured by the active efforts 
of individual associations. A very common experience 
is that of a few young men of a village, who meet and 
organize an association, obtain a room, meet for a few 
months, and then disband. Such failures result from a 
lack of organized superintendence. To counteract such 
evils, secretaries were employed, who were to give their 
time to the work and receive remunerative salaries. In 
1870 these were 11 in number; while in 1880 there 
were 133 secretaries, with several assistants. 

The system of organization and mutual dependence 
of these associations is best indicated by an extract 
from an article by Rev. George R. Crooks, D.D., in 
Harper’s Weekly for April 3, 1880. He says: 


“First are the local organizations, occupying hired 
rooms, or in some instances their own buildings, and em- 

loying secretaries to conduct the necessary business, 

hen follow the state and provincial organizations, com- 
posed of a State or Canadian provinte; holding an annual 
convention and appointing a State committee to exercise. 
due oversight. eir relation to the local bodies, how- 
ever, is purely advisory; twelve of them employ secre- 
taries, Ascending higher, we have the American Inter- 
national organization, composed of the associations of 
the United States and Canada. Its executive agent is an 
International Committee of twenty-five members, having 
a working quorum in New York city. The committee is 
a vigorous body, and has taken in hand the fostering of 
associations among college students, commercial travel- 
lers, Germans, colored young men, and railroad men. At 
the top of all is the International] Central Committee, 
which met in Geneva, Switzerland, in June, 1879.” 


The work accomplished by the American Interna- 
tional organization has exerted a powerful influence 
upon the associations of the whole country. In 1866 
a committee of five was appointed by the convention, 
and located in New York. This committee has since 
retained its headquarters, with a working quorum, in 
that city, but has been increased to twenty-five mem- 
bers, many of whom reside in other parts of the coun- 
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trv. This is the executive agent of the International 
Convention. By it the convention is called to assemble 
each year, and by it the proceedings are afterwards 
published. Each year the committee brings up a re- 
port of its work, and submits a plan for the coming 
year. This, after due consideration and such modifica- 
tions as are considered desirable, is referred back to the 
committee for execution. In 1868 the convention au- 
thorized the employment of a visitor in the West. 
The field included the states of Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Kentucky, and Tennessee. There he has 
continued to labur with abundant success. When he 
began his labors there were less than 40 associations, 
maintained at an annual expense of $29,000. Now 
there are nearly 300 associations, expending annually 
more than $100,000. At that time only one general 
secretary was employed, and not one society owned a 
building. Now there are 48 general secretaries and 
eight buildings. The eleven states all have state or- 
ganizations, and of these six employ state secretaries. 

The requirements of the central office had so in- 
creased in 1870 that a general secretarv of the Inter- 
national Committee was appointed to direct the corre- 
spondence, visitation, and editorial work. He has since 
been retained, and, owing to the increased demands of 
this department, an assistant has lately been provided. 

The work in the South has developed wonderfully 
within a period of ten years, In 1870 there were be- 
tween Virginia and Texas only three associations. In 
that year the visitors of the committee began their 
labors in that section, and now there are more than 150 
associations, 

The work among railroad men has already been re- 
ferred to. Another movement, entirely independent 
of the Pacific Railroad Mission, was that begun in 
Cleveland, O., in 1872. In that city, where about 10,000 
men are employed by railroad companies, meetings were 
held to which men of this class only were invited. The 
idea was taken up and practiced by other railroad cities, 
and, finally, the International Committee underteok the 
general supervision of this branch. Since the begin- 
ning of 1877 a general railroad secretary has given his 
entire time to this work, organizing associations, lo- 
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cating secretaries, visiting associations, and holding con- 
ventions, ‘There are now more than forty railroad or- 
ganizations, with a membership of about 5000. 

In 1874 the first meeting of the National Bund of 

German-speaking Associations was held in Baltimore. 
A competent secretary was chosen, and the Internation- 
al Committee asked to sustain him. ‘The work of this 
secretary is to visit German communities and organize 
associations, The field embraces the young men to be 
found among the two millions of German-speaking in- 
habitants in America. 
‘The general work among colleges was begun in 1877, 
when a visitor was placed in the field. The work has 
yielded ‘abundant fruit. There are now 96 associations 
in colleges, with a total 
membership of 4268. 

A secretary has been 





North America. 


Whole number of associations..... ——— ice vescus ; 


half of the members reside. In America there are 9 In- 
_ternational secretaries, 13 State secretaries, 111 general 
| Secretaries, and 45 assistants and other agents. 

The following table will indicate in some degree the 
wonderful gréwth of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
-ciations in this country. ‘The figures, however, do not 
fully represent the facts. Many associations send in 
no reports. Their membership, property, libraries, and 
work must therefore be left out of the account. Much 
of the work, also, is of such a nature that it cannot 
be represented in statistical tables, The information 





about this work in foreign lands is meagre, but enough 
is known to give some idea of the proportions it has 
assumed jn several countries. 
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associations, but more 
especially to instruct 
them in right methods 
of Christian endeavor. 

A great work has been 
undertaken in behalf of 
commercial travellers, 
A ticket has been is- 
sued by the Interna- 
tional Committee, which 
entitles the holder to all 
the privileges of the as- 
sociations where he may 
be travelling. A sec- 
retary for commercial 
travellers has been ap- 
pointed, and the work of this department receives his 
attention. 

So the work is ever enlarging and reaching out into 
new fields. In 1868 the committee expended in its 
entire work $1390. Now, with the recent development 
of the work in all its departments, $22,000 are required 
aunually to meet the demands upon it. | 

III. The Outlook.—In its Statement of Work for 1880, 
the International Committee has announced the follow- 
ing as its field of labor: “60,000 college students; 
- 100,000 commercial travellers; 500,000 German-speak- 
ing young men; 500,000 colured young men; 800,000 
tailroad men; the young men in the states west of 
Ohio; the young men at the South; the young men 
in Canada; the Young Men's Christian Associations of 
North America.” Thev state that the work “ will call 
for the undivided effort of nine men; the co-operation, 
for brief periods, of twenty-five members and forty cor- 
responding members of the committee in every state 
and province; the visitation of more than 550 places; 
130,000 miles of travel by these workers; distribution 
of pamphlets and documents relating to the work, with 
mecessary correspondence. All this can be done with 
#0 much economy that $22,000 will cover the total 
cost.” In America the field is almost unlimited, and 
with its present facilities, the International Executive 
Committee will go on enlarging the work and gather- 
ing power while there are any young men yet unsaved, 

IV. Statisttcs.—There have been eight World’s Con- 
ferences held—beginning with that at Paris in 1855, 
and ending with that at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1878, 
Twenty-three American International Conventions have 
been held—beginning with the one at Buffalo in 1854, 
and ending with the one at Baltimore in 1879. There 
were thirty State and Provincial conventions held dur- 
ing the year ending June, 1880. There is, over and 
above the committees already referred to, an Interna- 
tional Central Committee, appointed by the World’s 
Conference at Geneva in 1878. This committee rep- 
resents eight Christian countries, and has headquar- 
ters at Geneva, where the general secretary and one 
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Reading-rooms kept open 


Associations owning libraries........... 
Volumes in libraries......... 


Aggregate average daily attendance.................0.4. 
Number of state and provincial conventions held. 
Number of associations represented 
Number of delegates present. 
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Other Countries.—The latest reports from the British 
Isles show 281 associations, In 1879 partial returns indi- 
cated an average membership of 160 in England. Many 
societies in Great Britain own the buildings in which they 
keep open reading-rooms, and employ the same general 
plans in their work as have already been described. 

There are in France 65 associations, but the mem- 
bership is very small, averaging less than 20. 

In Germany the statistics are more encouraging. 
There are 293 associations in all, of which 173 report 
a membership of 8035, 113 have libraries aggregating 
20,710 volumes, 170 sustain educational classes, and 173 
conduct Bible classes. 

The total number of associations in Holland is 406; 
but we have no report of membership or other items, 

In Switzerland there are 204 associations, 80 of 
which report a membership of 1284. ‘There are also 
22 Boys’ Associations. ‘The most of these societies 
sustain prayer-meetings, Bible classes, song services, 
and Sunday-schools; several have courses of lectures, 
and a few own libraries. The great majority of them 
have been organized within a few years, and more may 
be expected in the future than has yet been done. 

Sweden has 81 associations, with 3485 members. 

The following additional associations in various 
countries are reported :—Italy, 6; Spain, 8; Austria, 1; 
Belgium, 16; India, 2; Syria, 4—the one at Beirut, or- 
ganized in 1870, has 60 members, and a library of 160 
volumes; the others are at Damascus, Jaffa, and Naz- 
areth; South Africa, 6; Japan, 2; Madagascar, 1; 
Sandwich Islands, 1. 

There are in the world, so far as reported, 2371 as- 
sociations, 

Most of the information contained in this article has 
been obtained from documents published by the Amer- 
ican International Committee, especially a //isturical 
Sketch of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States, etc., written by Richard C. Morse, secre- 
tary of the International Committee (N. Y. 1878); and 
the Fear-book of the International Committee for 1880- 
81. See also Harper’s Magazine, Oct. 1870, p. 641 sq. 
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Zaan’aim (Heb. Tsaana’yim, D398; Sept. meo- 
vEexTovvTwy v. r. avatavopéivwy; Vulg. Sennim), the 
name of a “plain” (TOR, elôn), more accurately “the 
oak by (3) Zaannaim,” a tree—probably a sacred tree— 
mentioned as marking the spot near which Heber the 
Kenite was encamped when Sisera took refuge in his 
tent (Judg. iv, 11). Its situation is defined as “near 
Kedesh,” i. e. Kedesh-Naphtali, the name of which still 
lingers on the high ground north of Safed afd west of 
the lake of el-Huleh, usually identified with the Waters 
of Merom. The Targum gives as the equivalent of the 
name mishér ugganiyd, “the plain of the swamp;” and 
in the well-known passage of the Talmud (Megillah Je- 
rush. ch. i) which contains a list of several of the towns 
of Galilee with their then identifications, the equivalent 
for “ Elon (or Aijalon) be-Zaannaim” is A gniya hak-ko- 
_ desh, Agne appears to signify a swamp, and can hard- 
ly refer to anything but the marsh which borders the 
lake of Huleh on the north side, and which was proba- 
bly more extensive in the time of Deborah than it now 
is. See Merom. On the other hand, Prof. Stanley has 
pointed out (Jewish Church, p. 324; Localities, p. 197) 
how appropriate a situation for this memorable tree is 
afforded by “a green plain . .. studded with massive 
terebinths,” which adjoins on the south the plain con- 
taining the remains of Kedesh. The whole of this up- 
land country is more or less rich in terebinths. One 
such, larger than usual, and bearing the name of Sear 
em- Messiah, is marked on the map of Van de Velde as 
six miles north-west of Kedes. The name Zaanaim, 
which appears to signify “ removings” (as if a camping- 
ground), has passed away—at least no trace of it has 
vet been discovered ( Porter, Handbook, p. 444; Van de 
Velde, Travels, ii, 418). “From the identity of significa- 
tion, it has been conjectured to be Besstin, a little east 
of Tabor. In this plain the black tents of the Bedawin, 
the modern Kenites, may constantly be seen” (Tristram, 
Bible Places, p. 278). See ZAANANNIM. 


Za’anan (Heb. Tsaundn, j28X%; Sept. Yevvadp; 
Vulg. in exitu), a place named by Micah (i, 11) in his 
address to the towns of the Shefélah. This sentence, 
like others of the same passage, contains a play of words 
founded on the meaning (or on a possible meaning ) 
of the name Zaanan, as derived from yaisd, to go 
forth: “The inhabitress of Tsaanan came not forth.” 
Both Gesenius and First, however, connect the word 
with iNX, making it mean a place abounding with (or 
fit for) flocks. The division of the passage shown in the 
Sept. and A. V., by which Zaanan is connected with 
Beth-ezel, is now generally recognised as inaccurate. It 
is thus given by Dr. Pusey, in his Commentary, “The 
inhabitant of Zaanan came not forth, The mourning 
of Beth-ezel shall take from you its standing.” So also 
Ewald, De Wette, and Zunz. The place is doubtless 
identical with ZENAN (q. v.). 


Zaanan’nim (Heb. Tsaanannim’, 09332; Sept. 
Becevavip v. r. Leevvavip; Vulg. Saananim), a place 
mentioned only (in this form) in Josh, xix, 33, and in 
the Keri or margin of Judg. iv, 11; but usually thought 
to be the more correct form of Zaunaim (q. v.), which 
occurs in the text of the latter passage. It appears to 
be derived (if a Hebrew word) from a root (j2%, to mi- 
grate) signifying to load beasts as nomads do when they 
change their places of residence (Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 
1177). The rendering of the A. V. is incorrect: “ And 
their coast was from Heleph, from Allon to Zaanannim.” 
The Hebrew is B"53>¥3 “AEN, and can only signify 
“from the oak of (or “in”) Zaanannim” (see Keil, ad 


loc.; Reland, Palest. p. 717; Keil and Delitzsch, On 

Judg. iv, 11; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, p. 268). 
Za’avan (Heb. Tsaavan’, \33%, migratory ; Sept. ` 

Zovráp v. r. Iwaxav; Vulg. Zavan), a Horite chief- 


tain, second named of the three sons of Ezer (Gen. 
xxxvi, 27; 1 Chron. i, 42, “ Zavan”). B.C. post 1927, 

Za’bad (Heb. Zabad’, 33, gift; Sept. Zaßéò v.r. 
Zaßir or Zaßár, etc.), the name of several Hebrews. 

1. One of David’s warriors, being son of Nathan and 
father of Ephlal, in the lineage of Sheshan’s daughter 
Ahlai by the Egyptian slave Jarha (1 Chron. ii, 36, 37; 
xi, 41). B.C. 1046. 

2. An Ephraimite, son of Tahath and father of Shu- 
thelah 2 (1 Chron. vii, 21). B.C. post 1875. 

3. The regicide, son of an Ammonitess named Shim- 
eath, who, in conjunction with Jehozabad, the son 
of a Moabitess, slew king Joash, to whom they were 
both household officers, in his bed (2 Kings xii, 21; 2 
Chron. xxiv, 25, 26). In the first of these texts he is 
called JOZACHAR (q.v.). The sacred historian does 
-not appear to record the mongrel parentage of these 

men as suggesting a reason for their being more easily 

led to this act, but as indicating the sense which was 

entertained of the enormity of Joash’s conduct that even 
| they, though servants to the king, and though only half 
Jews by birth, were led to conspire against him “for the 
blood of the sons of Jehoiada the priest.” It would seem 
that their murderous act. was not abhorred by the peo- 
ple; for Amaziah, the son of Joash, did not venture to 
call them to acconnt till he felt himself well established 
on the throne, when they were both put to death (2 
Kings xiv, 5,6; 2 Chron. xxv, 3,4). Joash had be- 
come unpopular from his idolatries (xxiv, 18), his op- 
pression (ver. 22), and, above all, his calamities (ver. 23- 
25). ‘The assassins were both put to death by Amaziah, 
but their children were spared in obedience to the law 
of Moses (Deut. xxiv, 16). The coincidence between 
the names Zechartah and Jozachar is remarkable. 

4, 5, 6. Three Israelites, “ sons” respectively of Zattu 
(Ezra, x, 27), Hashum (x, 33), and Nebo (x, 43), who 
divorced their Gentile wives, married after the return 
from Babylon. B.C. 458. 


Zabadee’an (ZaPadaioc ), the designation of ap 
Arab tribe who were attacked and spoiled by Jonathan, 
on his way back to Damascus from his fruitless pursuit 
of the army of Demetrius (1 Macc. xii, 31). Josephus 
calls them Nabuteans (Ant. xiii, 5, 10), but he is evi- 
dently in error. Nothing certain is known of them. 
Ewald (Gesch. iv, 382) finds a trace of their name in 
that of the place Zabda given by Robinson in his lists; 
but this is too far south, between the Yarmuk and the 
Zerka. Michaelis suggests the Arab tribe Zobeideh ; 
but they do not appear in the necessary locality. Jona- 
than had pursued the enemy’s army as far as the river 
Eleutherus (Nahr el-Kebir), and was on his march back 
to Damascus when he attacked and plundered the Zab- 
adeans. We must look for them, therefore, somewhere 
to the north-west. of Damascus. Accordingly, on the 
road from Damascus to Baalbek, at a distance of eight 
and two-third hours (twenty-six miles) from the former 
place, is the village of Zebdany, standing at the upper 
end of a plain of the same name, which is the very 
centre of Antilibanus. The name is possibly a relic 
of the ancient tribe of the Zabadsans. According 
to Burckhardt (Syria, p. 3), the plain “is about three 
quarters of an hour in breadth and three hours in 
length; it is called Ard Zebdeni, or the district of Zeb- 
deni; it is watered by the Barrada, one of whose sources 
is in the midst of it, and by the rivulet called Mose 
Zebdeni, whose source is in the mountain behind the 


° 


. Village of the same name.” The plain is “limited on 
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one side by the eastern part of the Antilibanus, called 
here Jebel Zebdent. The village is of considerable 
size, containing nearly 3000 inhabitants, who breed cat- 
tle and the silkworm, and have some dyeing-houses” 
(ibid.). Not far from Zebdany, on the western slopes 
of Antilibanus, is another village called Kefr Zebad, 
which again seems to point to this as the district for- 
merly occupied by the Zabadwans. 


Zabadai’as (ZaBadaiac), the Greek form (1 Esdr. 
ix, 35) of the Heb. name (Ezra x, 43) ZABAD (q. v.). 


Zab’bai (Heb. Zabbuy’, “31 [prob. an error for 
“DY, Zakkay’]; Sept. Zaßoú; Vulg. Zabbat and 
Zachai), the name of two Hebrews. 

1. The father of Baruch, which latter repaired part 
of the wall of Jerusalem after the Captivity (Neh. iii, 
20). B.C. ante 446. He is perhaps the same with 
ZACCAI (q. v.) of Ezra ii, 9. 

2. A descendant of Bebai, who divorced his Gentile 
wife married after the return from Babylon (Ezra x, 28). 
B.C. 458. 

Zab’bud (Heb. Zubbud’, 7223 [prob. an error for 
"23%, Zakkir, as in the marg.]; Sept. ZaBovd), a “son” 
of Bigvai who returned from Babylon with Ezra (Ezra 
viii, 14). B.C. 459. See Zaccur. 


Zabdæ’us (Za,3daioc), the Greek form (1 Esdr. ix, 
21) of the Heb, name (Ezra x, 20) ZEBADIAH (q. v.). 

Zab’ di (Heb. Zabdi’, "133, my gift; Sept. ZaBdi, 
ZaBpi, Zan Bpi, etc.; Vulg. Zabdi, Zabdias ), the. name 
of several Hebrews. ; 

1. Son of Zerah and father of Carmi the son of Achan 
of the tribe of Judah (Josh. vii, 1, 17, 18). B.C. ante 
1618. 

2. Third named of the nine sons of Shimhi (Shimei) 
the Benjamite (1 Chron. viii, 19). B.C. cir. 1612. 

3. A Shiphmite (i.e. inhabitant of Shepham ), Da- 
vid’s commissary of vineyards and wine-cellars(1 Chron. 
xxvii, 27). B.C. 1043. 

4. An Asaphite, father of Micha and grandfather of 
Mattaniah (Neh. xi, 17); elsewhere called ZACCUR (xii, 
35) and Zicnrt (1 Chron. ix, 15). B.C. ante 446, 


Zab’diel (Heb. Zabdiél’, 58731, gift of God), the 
name of three Jews mentioned in the Old Test. and 
Apocrypha. 

L. (Sept. ZaBdumr.) The father of Jashobeam, the 
chief of David’s warriors (1 Chron. xxvii, 2). B.C. ante 
1046. 

2. (Sept. Zoypind v. r. Badin.) Son of Haggedolim 
(“‘ one of the great men”) and overseer of 128 of the ca 
tives returned from Babylon (Neh. xi, 14). B.C. 459. 

3. (Sept. ZaBdinr; Josephus, Z4Bndo¢; Vulg. Zab- 
diel.) An Arabian chieftain who put Alexander Balas 
to death (1 Macc. xi, 17; Josephus, Ant. xiii, 4, 8). Ac- 
cording to Diodorus, Balas was murdered by two of the 
officers who accompanied him (Muller, Fragm. Hist. ii, 
16). 

Zabriskie, JoHN LANSING, a venerated clergyman 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America, was born 
in 1779 at Albany, N.Y. He graduated at Union Col- 
lege in 1797, studied theology under Dr. Theodoric 
Romeyn, and was licensed by the Classis of Albany in 
1800. His first settlement was in the united churches 
of Greenbush and Wynantskill, near Albany, in 1800- 
11. In the latter year he removed to Hillsborough (or 
Millstone), near New Brunswick, N. J., where he minis- 
tered until his death, in 1850. His pulpit and paro- 
chial labors were said to be greater than those of any 
other minister of the region. He was a judicious, sen- 
sible, wise man; an excellent “ old-fashioned” preacher; 
evangelical, earnest, and practical; a father to his peo- 
ple, and venerated by the ministry. His career was 
quietly useful, his character unspotted by the world, 
and his memory is cherished among the godly people 
of his large and important charge, upon whom he left. 
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the permanent stamp of his faithful teachings, He 
was in person short and stout, with a large head and 
face, genial in expression, and easy in his manners, 
With all his habitual gravity and professional air, at 


times “in his social intercourse he would astonish and 


excite vou by his wit, his sarcasm, and even drollery.” 


His talents were good, and his attainments in the old 
theology were respectable. He knew the Gospel, and. 
felt it and preached it with clearness, zeal, and often 
with great power of immediate impression. See Cor- 
win, Manual of the Ref. Church in America, p. 277, 278. 
(W.J. R. T.) 

Za’bud (Heb. Zabud’, 137, given; Sept. Zasobs 
V. r. ZaBov3), son of Nathan the prophet (1 Kings iv, 
5). B.C.1012, He is described as a priest (A. V.“ prin- 
cipal officer”), and as holding at the court of Solomon 
the confidential post of “ king’s friend,” which had been 
occupied by Hushai the Archite during the reign of Da- 
vid (2 Sam. xv, 37; xvi, 16; 1 Chron. xxvii, 33). This 
position, if it were an official one, was evidently distinct 
from that of counsellor, occupied by Ahithophel under 
David, and had more of the character of private friend- 
ship about it, for Absalom converselv calls David the 
“friend” of Hushai (2 Sam. xvi, 17). Azariah, another 
son of Nathan, was “over all the (household) officers” 
of king Solomon; and their advancement may doubtless 
be ascribed not only to the young king’s respect for the 
venerable prophet, who had been his instructor, but to 
the friendship he had contracted with his sons during 
the course of education. The office, or rather honor, of 
“ friend of the king” we find in all the despotic govern- 
ments of the East. It gives high power, without the 
public responsibility which the holding of a regular of- 
fice in the State necessarily imposes. It implies the 
possession of the utmost confidence of, and familiar 
intercourse with, the monarch, to whose person “the 
friend” at all times has access, and whose influence is 
therefore often far greater, even in matters of state, than 
that of the recognised ministers of government. In the 
Vat. MS. of the Sept. the word “ priest” is omitted, and 
in the Arabic of the London Polyglot it is referred to 
Nathan. The Peshito-Syriac and several Hebrew MSS. 
for “ Zabud” read “ Zaccur.” The same occurs in the 
case of ZABBUD. 


Zab’ulon (Zaßoviúv), the Greek form (Matt. iv, 
13,15; Rev. vii, 8) of the Heb. name ZEBULUN (q. v.). 


Zac’cai (Heb. Zakkay’, "51, pure; Sept. Zarya 
V. r. Zakyou), the ancestor of 760 of the Israelites who 
returned from Babylon (Ezra ii, 9; Neh. vii, 14). B.C.. 
ante 536. See also ZABBAI; ZACCHÆUS. 


Zacchee’us (Zaryaiog, for the Heb. Zaccai [q. v. ]),. 
the name of two Jews, mentioned the one in the Apocry-. 
pha, and the other in the New Test. 

1. An officer of Judas Maccabeeus left with two oth- 
ers to besiege the citadel of Zion (2 Macc. x, 193. Groe. 
tius, from a mistaken reference to 1 Macc. v, 56, wishes. 
to read cai ròv roù Zayapiov. i 

2. The name of a tax-collector near Jericho, who, 
being short in stature, climbed up into a sycamore- 
tree, in order to obtain a sight of Jesus as he passed; 
through that place. Luke only has related the inci- 
dent (xix, 1-10), Zacchæus was a Jew, as may be 
inferred from his name and from the fact that the Sav- 
iour speaks of him expressly as “a son of Abraham” 
(viòc 'ABpaáp). So the latter expression should be. 
understood, and not in a spiritual sense; for it was evy- 
idently meant to assert that he was one of the chosen: 
race, notwithstanding the prejudice of some of his coun- 
trymen that his effice under the Roman government 
made him an alien and outcast from the privileges of 
the Israelite. The term which designates this office 
(apyireXwync) is unusual, but describes him, no doula, 


as the superintendent of customs or tribute in the dis- 
trict of Jericho, where he lived, as one having a come. 
mission from his Roman principal (manceps, publicanus} 
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ta collect the imposts levied on the Jews by the Ro- 
mans, and who in the execution of that trust employed 
subalterns (the ordinary reAwvat), who were accounta- 
ble to him, as he in turn was accountable to his superi- 
or, whether he resided at Rome, as was more commonly 
the case, or in the province itself. See PUBLICAN. The 
office must have been a lucrative one in such a region, 
and it is not strange that Zaccheus is mentioned by 
the evangelist as a rich man (evrug HY mAoHOLOE ). 
Josephus states (Ant. xv, 4,2) that the palm-groves of 
Jericho and its gardens of balsam were given as a source 
of revenue by Antony to Cleopatra, and, on account of 
their value, were afterwards redeemed by Herod the 
Great for his own benefit. ‘The sycamore-tree is no 
longer found in that neighborhood (Robinson, Bibl. Res. 
i, 559); but no one should be surprised at this, since 
“even the solitary relic of the palm-forest, seen as late 
as 1838”—which existed near Jericho, has now disap- 
peared (Stanley, Sinai and Pal. p. 307). The eager- 
ness of Zaccheus to behold Jesus indicates a deeper 
interest than that of mere curiosity. He must have 
had some knowledge, by report at least, of the teach- 
ings of Christ, as well as of his wonder-working power, 
and could thus have heen awakened to some just relig- 
ious feeling, which would make him the more anxious 
to see the announcer of the good tidings, so important 
to men as sinners. The readiness of Christ to take up 
his abode with him, and his declaration that “ salva- 
tion” had that day come to the house of his entertain- 
er, prove sufficiently that “He who knows what is in 
man” perceived in him a religious susceptibility which 
fitted him to be the recipient of spiritual blessings. 
Reflection upon his conduct on the part of Zacchzus 
himself appears to have revealed to him deficiencies 
which disturbed his conscience, and he was ready, on 
being instructed more fully in regard to the way of 
life, to engage to “restore fourfold” for the illegal ex- 
actions of which he would not venture to deny (ei 
Tiwog Tt étovxodartnoa) that he might have been 
guilty. At all events, he had not lived in such a man- 
ner as to overcome the prejudice which the Jews en- 
tertained against individuals of his class, and their cen- 
sure fell on him as well as on Christ when they de- 
clared that the latter had not scorned to avail himself 
of the hospitality of “a man that was a sinner.” The 
Saviour spent the night probably (etvar, ver. 5, and 
«xaraXtoat, ver. 7, are the terms used) in the house of 
Zaccheeus, and the next day pursued his journey to 
Jerusalem. He was in the caravan from Galilee, which 
was going up thither to keep the Passover. The en- 
tire scene is well illustrated by Oosterzee (Lange, Bibel- 
werk, iii, 285). 

We read in the Rabbinic writings also of a Zacche- 
as whe lived at Jericho at this same period, well known 
on his own account, and especially as the father of the 
celebrated rabbi Jochanan ben -Zachai (see Sepp, 
Leben Jesu, iii, 166). This person may have been re- 
lated te the Zacchzus named in the sacred narrative. 
The family of the Zacchzi was an ancient one, as well 
as very numerous. They are mentioned in the books 
of Ezra. (ii, 9) and Nehemiah (vii, 14) as among those 
who returned from the Babylonian captivity under 
Zerubbabel, when their number amounted to seven 
hundred and sixty. For the modern traditions re- 
specting Zacchzeus’s house, see Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii, 
543). According to ecclesiastical tradition, Zacchæus 
eventually became bishop of Cæsarea in Palestine 
(Const. Nat, Apost. vii, 46; comp. Clement, Recogn. iii, 
65 sq.). See Sturemberg, Zaccheus Illustratus, in the 
Symbol. Duisb.; Kresse, De Sycamoro Zucchei (Lips. 
1694) ; Crossman, Hist. ef Zaccheus (Lond. 1854); and 
the literature referred to by Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 
col. 1031, 1032. See Jesus CHRIST. 


Zac’chur or Zao’cur (Heb. Zakkur’, "43%, mind- 


Sul; Sept. Zaxxoop V. r. Zaxovp or Zaxywp), the name 
of several Hebrews. See ZABBUD. 
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1. A Simeonite, son of Hamuel and father of the 
Shimei whose posterity became numerous (1 Chron. tv, 
26, A. V. “Zacchur”). B.C. considerably ante 1612. 

2. The father of Shimea, which latter was the Reu- 
benite “ spy” sent out to explore Canaan the second time 
(Numb. xiii, 4). B.C. ante 1618. 

3. A Levite, third named of the four “sons of Merari 
by Jaaziah” (1 Chron. xxiv, 27). B.C. 1043. 

4. First named of the four sons of Asaph as Levitical 
musicians in the arrangement of David (1 Chron. xxv, 
2,10; Neh, xii,35). B.C. 1043. 

5. Son of Imri and builder of part of the wall of Je- 
rusalem under Nehemiah (Neh. iii, 2). B.C. 446. 

6. Son of Mattaniah and father of the Hanan whom 
Nehemiah appointed to distribute the treasures (Neh, 
xiii, 13). B.C. ante 410. 

7. A Levite who signed the sacred covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x, 12). B.C. 410. 


Zacharia, GorruiLF TRAUGOTT, a German theolo- 
gian, was born at Tauchardt, in Thuringia, in 1729, and 
studied at Königsberg and Halle, being the pupil, asso- 
ciate, and amanuensis in the latter place of the learn- 
ed Baumgarten. He was called in 1760 to the newly 
founded University of Butzow, in 1765 to Gottingen, 
and in 1775 to Kiel, where he died two years afterwards. 
His reputation as a scholar rests principally upon the 
Biblische Theologie, oder Untersuchung des Grundes der 
vornehmsten biblischen Lehren (1771-75, 4 pts., 3 sec- 
tions, with Suppl. by Volborth [1786]). The work oc- 
cupied the supranaturalistic ground held by Baumgar- 
ten, professing a belief in revelation and miracles, but 
applying the bistorico-critical method of interpretation 
to the proofs deduced from Scripture, and either elimi- 
nating them altogether or depriving them of any con- 
siderable force. The end of the divine economy of 
redemption is represented as being the blessedness 
which Christ will bestow, which consists in the fruits 
of his atonement. The necessity for an atonement 
is, however, said to conflict with the idea of the free- 
dom of the divine will. A progressive economy of 
grace is spoken of, but is shown in its outward mani- 
festations in the mere enumeration of historical events 
only. It is said to have been God’s first design to es- 
tablish faith in the true God, and to reveal nothing re- 
specting Christ until the truth respecting God should 
have been sufficiently impressed on the minds of men. 
The work evidently does not deserve the encomiums 
bestowed on it by Nitzsch, Schenkel, etc. Zachariii 
published, besides, paraphrastic expositions of the epis- 
tles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Colossians, Thessalonians, Hebrews, etc., which were fa- 
vorably received and repeatedly published. See Thiess, 
Gelehrtengesch. der Universität Kiel, pt. ii: Döring, Die 
gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, pt. iv; Schenkel, in 


Stud, u. Krit. (Aufgabe der Bibl. Theol.), 1852, No. 1; 


Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Zachari’ah (a,2 Kings xiv, 29; xv, 8, 11; & 2 
Kings xviii, 2). See ZECHARIAH. 

Zachari’as (Zayapiac), the Greek form of the 
Heb. name Zechariah; applied to several men in the 
Apocrypha and New Test., besides those mentioned in 
the Old Test.: the pra in Josiah’s reign (1 Esdr. i, 8), 
the lesser prophet (vi, 1; vii, 3), the adviser of Ezra 
(viii, 44; comp. Ezra viii, 16 ), the “son” of Pha- 
rosh (1 Esdr. viii, 30; comp. Ezra viii, 3), the “son” of 
Bebai (1 Esdr. viii, 37; comp. Ezra viii, 11), a “son” of 
Elam (1 Esdr. ix, 27 ; comp. Ezra x, 26), and one (1 Esdr. 
i, 15) who is properly called Heman (2 Chron. xxxv, 15), 
and another (Zapaiag, 1 Esdr. v, 8) properly called Aza- 
riah, or Seraiah (Ezra ii, 2; Neh. vii, 7). 

1. Son of Barachias, who, our Lord says, was slain by 
the Jews between the altar and the Temple (Matt. xxiii, 
35; Luke xi, 51). There has been much dispute who 
this Zacharias was. There is no reason to identify him 
with the Zechariah son of Jeberechiah mentioned in Isa, 
viii, 2. It is singular that Josephus ( War, iv, 5, 4) mene 


ZACHARIAS 


tions another Zacharias, son of Baruch, who was slain by 
the Jews in the Temple shortly before the last siege of 
Jerusalem began (see Whiston’s note, ad loc.). From 
the time of Origen, who relates that the father of John 
the Baptist was killed in the Temple, many of the Greek 
fathers have maintained that this is the person to whom 
our Lord refers. ‘The name of the father of Zacharias 
not being mentioned by Luke, some unwarrantably 
suppose that the name of Barachias crept into the text 
of Matthew from a marginal gloss, a confusion hav- 
ing been made between Zacharias, the son of Jehoiada, 
and Zacharias the prophet, the son of Barachias (Bere- 
<hiah). There can be little or no doubt that the allu- 
sion is to Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada (2 Chron. xxiv, 
20, 21). As the book of Chronicles—in which the mur- 
-der of this Zechariah occurs—closes the Hebrew canon, 
this assassination was the last of the murders of righte- 
ous men recorded in the Bible, just as that of Abel was 
the first (see Renan, Vie de Jésus, p.353). See ZEcHA- 
RIAH. 

2. Father of Joseph, a leader in the first campaign of 
the Maccabæan war (1 Macc. v, 18, 56-62). 

3. Father of John the Baptist (Luke i, 5, etc.). B.C. 
-ante 8. 


Zacharias, pope from A.D.741 to 752. He induced 
the Lombard king Luitprand to restore the cities taken 
from Rome in 739, to conclude a truce for twenty years, 
and subsequently to desist from the siege of Ravenna 
and restore all the territory taken from the exarchate. 
He was equally successful in influencing Luitprand’s 
successor, Rachis, as respects the interruption of his con- 
quests, and even received that monarch and his queen 
-and daughter into the number of his clergy (749) after 
their abdication of the throne. He also consecrated Car- 
loman to the clerical office (747). He advised the By- 
‘zantine emperor Copronymus to replace the images in 
the churches. Boniface, the apostle to the Germans, 
found in Zacharias an energetic and able manager of the 
interests of Rome, and became his agent in the elevation 
-of the Carlovingian dynasty. Zacharias held a synod 
in 743 at which fifty-nine bishops were present, and 
which dealt with questions of discipline. He translated 
the Dialogues of Gregory the Great into Greek, and pur- 
-chased the liberty of many slaves destined by the Ve- 
netians for Africa. See Jaffé, Regestu Pontificum; Migne, 
Patrologie, tom. 89; Witrtwein and Giles, collections of 
Boniface’s letters, St. Bonif. Opera (Lond. 1845), vol. i; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8 v. 


Zacharias, Daniel, D.D., an esteemed minister of 
the German Reformed Charch, was born in Washington 
‘County, Md., Jan. 14, 1806. He united with the Church 
under the Rev. James Ross Reily, and soon afterwards 
-commenced his classical studies, preparatory to the min- 
istry, at the Hagerstown Academy, and finished the same 
in Canonsburg, Pa. Subsequently he entered the Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church, then located in Carlisle, 
‘where he completed his theological course under the 
Rev. Lewis Mayer, D.D. He was licensed and ordained 
in 1828, and located in York County. In 1830 he took 
charge of the Reformed Church in Harrisburg, where he 
continued to labor until 1835, when he removed to Fred- 
erick City, Md. Here he labored with great acceptance 
and success to the close of his long and useful life. He 
‘died March 81, 1873. Dr. Zacharias was a man of supe- 
rior natural endowments, high culture, amiable dispo- 
sition, and more than ordinary pulpit abilities. “Few 
men have been so loved by their congregations, or have 
so grown into the affections of the community in which 
they lived.” As a public speaker he was greatly ad- 
mired, and universally esteemed as a most excellent 
pastor, genial companion, and trusty friend. He was 
-chosen president of the District Synod in 1835, and of 
the General Synod in 1866. He aided materially in 
-compiling the hymn-book of the Reformed Church, and 
-also in getting up its present Order of Worship. ‘See 
Ref. Church Mess. April 9, 1878. (D.Y. H.) 

X.—X xx 
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Zach’ary (Zacharias), a` mode of Anglicizing (2 
Esdr. i, 40) the name of the prophet ZECHARIAH. 

Za’cher (Heb. Ze’ker, "31, in pause Zau’ker, “31, 
memorial; Sept. Zayovp v. r. Zakxovp), last named of 
the eight sons of Jehiel the founder of Gibeon, by his wife 
Maachah (1 Chron. viii, 31); elsewhere (ix, 37) called 
Zechariah (q. v.). 

Za'dok (Heb. Tsadok’, PTS, righteous; Sept. Za- 
dwn v. r. Zaðõoúr, Tadwx, etc.; Josephus Eáĝwroç, Ant. 
vii, 2, 2, etc. ), the name of several Hebrews, and one 
that also appears occasionally in the post-Biblical his- 
tory. The associate of Judah the Gaulonite, the well- 
known leader of the agitation against the census of 
Quirinus, was a certain Pharisee named Zadok (Jose- 
phus, Ant. xviii, 1,1), and the sect of the Sadducees (q. v.) 
is reputed to have derived both its name and origin from 
a person of the same name, a disciple of Antigonus of 
Soho. (See Lightfoot, Hebr. and Tulm. Exerc. on Matt. 
iii, 8; Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 216.) A “Sadoc” (Ladwe) 
finally occurs in our Saviour’s genealogy (Matt. i, 14). 
It is, moreover, worth noticing that the New-Test. name 
Justus ( Acts i, 23; xviii, 7; Col. iv, 11) is the literal 
translation of Zadok. Zedekiah, Jehozadak, may like- 
wise be compared, 

1. Son of Ahitub, and one of the two chief priests in 
the time of David, Abiathar (q. v.) being the other. 
B.C. 1023. Zadok was of the house of Eleazar the son 
of Aaron (1 Chron. xxiv, 3). The first mention of him is in 
1 Chron. xii, 28, where we are told that he joined David 
at Hebron, after Saul’s death, with twenty-two captains 
of his father's house, and apparently with nine hundred 
men (4600-3700, ver. 26,27). Up to this time, it may 
be concluded, he had adhered to the house of Saul. But 
henceforth his fidelity to David was inviolable. When 
Absalom revolted, and David fled from Jerusalem, Za- 
dok and all the Levites bearing the ark accompanied 
him, and it was only at the king’s express command 
that they returned to Jerusalem, and became the me- 
dium of communication between the king and Hushai 
the Archite (2 Sam. xv, xvii). When Absalom was 
dead, Zadok and Abiathar were the persons who per- 
suaded the elders of Judah to invite David to return 
(xix, 11). When Adonijah, ‘in David's old age, set 
up for king, and had persuaded Joab and Abiathar 
the priest to join his party, Zadok was unmoved, and 
was employed by David to anoint Solomon to be king 
in his room (1 Kings i). For this fidelity he was 
rewarded by Solomon, who “ thrust out Abiathar from 
being priest unto the Lord,” and “put in Zadok the 
priest” in his room (ii, 27,35). From this time, how- 
ever, we hear little of him. It is said in general terms, 
in the enumeration of Solomon’s officers of state, that 
Zadok was the priest (iv, 4; 1 Chron. xxix, 22), but no 
single act of his is mentioned, Even in the detailed 
account of the building and dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple his name does not occur, though Josephus says 
that “Sadoc the high-priest was the tirst high-priest 
of the Temple which Solomon built” (Ant. x, 8,6). In 
2 Sam. xv, 27 Zadok is named a seer; but we have no 
further or more particular information as to the revela- | 
tions which were granted to him. See Priest. 

We have no means of knowing how the high-priest- 
hood passed out of the line of Phinehas, the son of 
Eleazar, who was the elder son of Aaron, into the line 
of Eli, who was descended from Ithamar, Aaron’s young- 
er son; but we do know the doom pronounced by Jeho- 
vah, that the unworthy house of Eli should be dispos- 
sessed. No doubt much confusion had ensued upon 
the death of Eli’s two sons, and the capture of the ark 
by the Philistines; of this we have abundant evidence: 
(1) in the unsettled position of the tabernacle, till we 
find David honoring it at Gibeon; (2) in the want of 
interest in the ark, till he brought it up to Mount Zion; 
and (3) in the absence of any fixed centre of worship, 
so that Samuel sacrificed in different places, according 
to the irregular manner cf that period of transition in 
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which he presided. Saul apparently attempted to ex- 
tirpate the high-priestly house of Eli, on account of 
what he reckoned the treason of Abimelech (1 Sam. 
xxii, 17-23), so that only his son Abiathar escaped; 
and the following chapter narrates how this young man 
came to David, carrying with him the high - priest’s 
ephod, and how Jehovah acknowledged him as the true 
high-priest, inquiring of God, on behalf of that fugitive, 
who was the true king of Israel. The only conjecture 
we feel disposed to make is that king Saul may at this 
time have declared that Abiathar was an outlaw, who 
had forfeited the high-priesthood, and may have de- 
clared that the office reverted to the heuse of Eleazar, 
to which Zadok belonged; there might be a stroke of 
policy in his thus restoring the constitution of the 
priesthood according to the law of Moses, analogous to 
his slaughter of the Gibeonites, “in his zeal to the 
children of Israel and Judah” (2 Sam. xxi, 2). If so, it 
is easy te see how the two rival royal houses had their 
rival priestly houses toe; and how, at the end of the 
civil war, David’s policy of gradual and amicable re- 
construction would lead him to acknowledge both high- 
priests, especially after Zadok’s hearty adhesion to 
David’s interest. Perhaps, in memory of his early mil- 
itary service, Zadok had a place among the princes of 
the tribes assigned him by David, as ruler over the 
Aaronites.(1 Chron. xxvii, 17). In later times we usual- 
ly find two priests, the high-priest and the second priest 
(2 Kings xxv, 18), and there does not seem to have 
been any great difference in their dignity. So, too, Luke 
iii, 2. Zadok and Abiathar were of nearly equal dig- 
nity (2 Sam. xv, 35, 36; xix,11). Hophni and Phine- 
has, again, and Eleazar and Ithamar, are coupled to- 
gether, and seem to have been holders of the office, as it 
were, in commission. The duties of the office, too, were, 
in the case of Zadok and Abiathar, divided. Zadok min- 
istered before the tabernacle at Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi, 
39) ; Abiathar had the care of the ark at Jerusalem; not, 
however, exclusively, as appears from 1 Chron. xv, 11; 
2 Sam. xv, 24, 25,29. Hence, perhaps, it may be con- 
cluded that from the first there was a tendency to con- 
sider the office of the priesthood as somewhat of the 
nature of a corporate office, although some of its. func- 
tions were necessarily confined to the chief member of 
that corporation; and if so, it is very easy to perceive 
how superior abilities, on the one hand, and infancy or 
incapacity, on the other, might operate to raise or de- 
press the members of this corporation respectively. Za- 
dok seems to have been succeeded in the priesthood by 


his son Azariah (1 Kings iv, 2), strictly speaking his. 


son’s son, if we observe 1 Chron. vi, 8, 9, and 2 Sam. xv, 
27, That it continued without derangement in his fam- 
ily may be inferred by the gencalogies, and from the 
incidental reference to “ Azariah, the chief priest, of the 
house of Zadok,” in Hezekiah’s time (2 Chron. xxxi, 10). 
The language in Ezek. xl, 46; xliii, 19; xliv, 15; xlviii, 
11 bears high testimony to the faithfulness of the priests, 
the sons of Zadok; so much so that the prophet takes 
no notice of any priests besides them. See HiGH- 
PRIEST. | 

2. Father of Jerusha, who was the wife of king Uz- 
ziah and mother of king Jotham (2 Kings xv, 33; 2 
Chron. xxvii, 1). B.C. 755. 

3. According to the genealogy of the high-priests in 
1 Chron. vi, 12, there was a second Zadok, son of a sec- 
ond Ahitub, son of Amariah; and he is there given as 
the father of Shallum. B.C. cir. 700. He seems also 
to be referred to in ix, 11; Neh. xi, 11. Some critics 
are disposed to regard this name as an interpolation by 
a copyist’s error; but the person in question seems to 
be the high-priest called Hosatah in the Seder Olam, 
and Odeas (Qééac) by Josephus (Ant. x, 8,6). See 
HIGH-PRIEST. 

4. Son of Baana, who repaired a portion of the wall 
in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. iii, 4). B.C. 446. He is 
probably the same as is in the list of those that sealed the 
covenant in Neh. x, 21. as in both cases his name follows 
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that of Meshezabeel. But if so, we know that he was: 
not a priest, as his name would at first sight lead one to- 
suppose, but one of “the chief of the people,” or laity. 
With this agrees his patronymic Baana, which indicates. 
that he was of the tribe of Judah; for Baanah, one of 
David's mighty men, was a Netophathite (2 Sam. xxiii, 
29), i.e. of Netophah, a city of Judah. The men of 
Tekoah, another city of Judah, worked next to Zadok. 
Meshullam of the house of Meshezabeel, who preceded 
him in both lists (Neh. iii, 4 and x, 20, 21) was also of 
the tribe of Judah (xi, 24). Intermarriages of the 
priestly house with the tribe of Judah were more fre- 
quent than with any other tribe. 

5. Son of Immer, a priest who repaired a portion of 
the wall over against his own house (Neh. iii, 29). B.C. 
446. He belonged to the 16th course (1 Chron. xxiv, 
14), which was one of those that returned from Babylon 
(Ezra ii, 37). l 

6. A scribe, one of the three principal treasurers ap- 
pointed by Nehemiah (Neh. xiii, 13). B.C. 410. He was 
perhaps identical with No. 4 or 5 above. 

Za’ham (Heb. id., DMY, in pause OMY, rancidity or 
JSatness ; Sept. Zadp v. r. Zaddp and ‘Poorap; Vulg. 
Zoom), last named of the three sons of Rehoboam by one 
of his wives (2 Chron. xii, 19), named Abihail (q. v.),. 
according to the common version, but, as Keil maintains, 
(Comment. ad loe.) by Mahath (Abihail being the moth- 
er of the latter). B.C. 978. 

Za’ir (Heb. Tsair’, "SX, small, as often; Sept. 
Ywip; Vulg. Seira), a place named in 2 Kings viii, 21, 
in the account of Joram’s expedition against the Edom- 
ites, as one to which he went with all his chariots. 
There he and his force appear to have been surrounded, 
and only to have escaped by cutting their way through. 
in the night. This is not, however, the interpretation 
of the Jewish commentators, who take the word 2°27 
to refer to the neighboring parts of the country of Edom 
(see Rashi, On 2 Chron. zat, 9). “The parallel ac- 
count in Chronicles (xxi, 9) agrees with this, except 
that the words “to Zair” are omitted, and the words 
“with his princes” inserted. This is followed by Jose- 
phus (Ant. ix, 5,1). The omitted and inserted words. 
have a certain similarity both in sound and in their 
component letters, T™°S¥ and °"W°Cy; and on this. 
it has been conjectured that the latter were substituted 
for the former either by the error of a copyist or in- 
tentionally, because the name Zair was not elsewhere 
known (see Keil, Comment. on 2 Kings viżi, 21). Oth- 
ers, again, as Movers (Chronik, p. 218) and Ewald 
( Gesch. iii, 524), suggest that Zair is identical with 
Zoar (MXX or 5351Y). Certainly in the Middle Ages 
the road by which an army passed from Judæa to the 
country formerly occupied by Edom lay through the 
place which was then believed to be Zoar, below Kerak, at 
the south-east quarter of the Dead Sea (Fulcher, Gesta 
Dei, p. 405), and so far this is in favor of the identifica- 
tion; but there is no other support to it in the MS, read- 
ings either of the original or the versions. A third con- 
jecture, grounded on the readings of the Vulg. (Seira) 
and the Arab. version (Sa‘t7), is that Zair is an altera- 
tion for Seir (193W), the country itself of the Edomites 
( Thenius, Kurzgef. exeget. Handb,). The objection to 
this is that the name of Seir appears not to have been 
known to the author of the book of Kings. 

Za’laph (Heb. Tsalaph’, 1)>%, wound ; Sept. Zeig 
v.r. Dehé and Eip; Vulg. Seleph), the father of Ha- 
nun, which latter rebuilt part of the wall of Jerusalem 
after the Exile (Neh. iii, 30). B.C. ante 446, 

Zal’mon (Heb. Tsalmon', J108, shady; Sept. 
Ledpwry v. T. Ewy, etc.; Vulg. Selmon), the name 
of a man and of a hill. 

1. An Ahohite, one of David’s warriors (2 Sam. xxiii, 
28), called in the parallel passage (1 Chron. xi, 29) ILAI 
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(q. v.), which Kennicott prefers (Dissert. p. 187). See 
Davip. 

2. A mountain (^71) or wooded eminence in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Shechem, from which Abime- 
lech and his people cut down the boughs with which he 
suffocated and burned the Shechemites who had taken 
refuge in the citadel (Judg. ix,48). The reading of the 
Sept. here ((Eppwy) is remarkable both in itself and in 
the fact that the two great MSS, agree in a reading so 
much removed from the Hebrew; but it is impossible 
to suppose that Hermon (at any rate, the well-known 
mountain of that name) is referred to in the narrative 
of Abimelech. The rabbins mention a place of the same 
name, but evidently far from the necessary position 
(Schwarz, Palest. p. 137). The name Suleimijeh is at- 
tached to the S.E. portion of Mount Ebal (see the map 
of Dr. Rosen, Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenl. Gesell, xiv, 
634), and Jebel Sleiman is the name of a high conspicu- 
ous summit S.W. of and linked with Mount Gerizim, 
having on it a tomb attributed by Mohammedan tra- 
dition to Sleiman el- Farsi (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 
354). The only high mountains around Shechem are 
Ebal and Gerizim, and Zalmon may be another name 
for one of these. The name of Dalmanutha has been 
supposed by some to be a corruption of that of Tsalmon 
(Otho, Lex. Rabb. s. v.“ Dalmanutha”). 

It is usually supposed that this hill is mentioned in 
Psa. lxviii, 14 (A. V. “Salmon”); and this is probable, 
though the passage is peculiarly difficult, and the pre- 
cise allusion intended by the poet seems hopelessly lost. 
Commentators differ from each other; and Furst, with- 
in 176 pages of his Handwörterbuch, differs from him- 
self (see 121) and 3123). Indeed, of six distinguished 
modern commentators— De Wette, Hitzig, Ewald, Heng- 
stenberg, Delitzsch, and Hupfeld—no two give distinct- 
ly the same meaning; and Mr. Keble, in his admirable 
version of the Psalms, gives a translation which, though 
poetical, as was to be expected, differs from any one of 
those suggested by these six scholars. The literal trans- 
lation of the words saba dwn is “Thou wouldst 
make it snow,” or “It would snow,” with liberty to use 
the verb either in the past or in the future sense. As, 
notwithstanding ingenious attempts, this supplies no 
satisfactory meaning, recourse is had to a translation 
of a comparative character, “Thou makest it white as 
snow,’ or “ It is white as snow”—words to which various 
metaphorical meanings have been attributed. The al- 
lusion which, through the Lexicon of Gesenius, is most 
generally received is that the phrase refers to the ground 
being snow-white with bones after a defeat of the Ca- 
naanitish kings, and this may be accepted by those who 
will admit that bleaching bones would be left upon a 
battle-field. At the same time, it is to be remembered 
that the figure is a very harsh one, and that it is not 
really justified by passages quoted in illustration of it 
from Latin classical writers, such as “ campique ingentes 
ossibus albent” (Virgil, Æn. xii, 36) and “ humanis ossi- 
bus albet humus” (Ovid, Fast. i, 558), for in these cases 
the word “ bones” is actually used in the text, and is not 
left to be supplied by the imagination. (Granted, how- 
ever, that an allusion is made to bones of the slain, there 
is a divergence of opinion as to whether Salmon was men- 
tioned simply because it had been the battle-ground of 
some great defeat of the Canaanitish kings, or whether 
it is only introduced as an image of snowy whiteness, 
Of these two explanations, the first would be, on the 
whole, most probable; for Salmon cannot have been a 
very high mountain, as the highest mountains near 
Shechem are Ebal and Gerizim, and of these Ebal, the 
highest of the two, is only 1028 feet higher than the 
city (see Robinson’s Gesenius, p.895 a). Ifthe poet had 
desired to use the image of a snowy mountain, it would 
have been more natural to select Hermon, which is vis- 
ible from the eastern brow of Gerizim, is about 10,000 
feet high, and is covered with perpetual snow. Still it 
is not meant that this circumstance by itself would be 
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conclusive, for there may have been particular associa- 
tions in the mind of the poet unknown to us which led 
him to prefer Salmon.—Smith. It is perhaps not too 
great a stretch of fancy in this highly figurative Psalm 
to suppose that the hill in question, being near She- 
chem, in the centre of the country, may have been (or 
conceived as being) the scene of a severe engagement. 
in the conquest of Canaan; and the prostrate bodies of 
the slain foe, covered with their white Oriental gar- 
ments, are pictured like snow upon the distant back- 
ground of the dark mountain-side. The use of the Heb. 
future points out the conceptual character of the state- 
ment, and justifies the translation as a metaphor, “It 
seemed to snow.” 

Zalmo’nah (Heb. Tsalmonah’, m3398, shady ; 
Sept. LeAuwva; Vulg. Salmona), the name of a desert 
station (the 45th) of the Israelites, which they reached 
between leaving Mount Hor and camping at Punon, al- 
though they muet have turned the southern point of 
Edomitish territory by the way (Numb. xxxiii, 41 ). 
It therefore lay on the south-east side of Edom, but 
hardly so far north as Maan, a few miles east of Petra, 
as Raumer thinks. More probably Zalmonah may be 
in the Wady el-A mrén, which runs into the Wady Ithm, 
close to where Elath anciently stood. See Exope. 

Zalmun’na (Heb. Tsalmunna’, 222%, apparent- 
ly from by, shadow, and 33%, to withhold, i. e. deprived 
of protection; Sept. and Josephus, Zadpava), last 
named of the two “kings” of Midian, whose capture and 
death by the hands of Gideon himself formed the last 
act of his great conflict with Midian (Judg. viii, 5-2) ; 
Psa. Ixxxiii, 11). B.C. 1361. See ZEBA. 

The distinction between the “kings” (039%, mela- 
kim) and the “princes” (O°, sartm) of the Midian- 
ites on this occasion is carefully maintained throughout 
the narrative (Judg. viii, 5, 12,26). “Kings” of Midian 
are also mentioned in Numb. xxxi, 8; but when the 
same transaction is referred to in Josh. xiii, 21, they are 
designated by a different title (ONY, nesiim; A.V. 
“princes” ). Elsewhere (Numb. xxii, 4,7) the term 
elders (D"2P%, zekenim) is used, answering in significa- 
tion, if not in etymology, to the Arabic sheik. It is dif- 
ficult, perhaps impossible, to tell how far these distinc- 
tions are accurate, and how far they represent the im- 
perfect acquaintance which the Hebrews must have 
had with the organization of a people with whom, ex- 
cept during the orgies of Shittim, they appear to have. 
been always more or less at strife and warfare (1 Chron.. 
v, 10, 19-22). The unintelligibility of the names is in 
favor of their being correctly retained rather than the- 
reverse. It should not be overlooked that they are not, 
like Oreb and Zeeb, attached also to localities, which 
always throws a doubt on the name when attributed to 
a person as well, Josephus inverts the distinction. He 
styles Oreb and Zeeb BaorXcic, and Zebah and Zalmun- 
na nyepovec (Ant. v,7, 5). The vast horde which Gid- 
eon repelled must have included many tribes under the 
general designation of “ Midianites, Amalekites, children 
of the East,” and nothing would be easier or more nat- 
ural than for the Hebrew scribes who chronicled the 
events to confuse one tribe with another in so minute 
a point as the title of a chief. In the great Bedawin 
tribes of the present day, who occupy the place of Midian 
and Amelek, there is no distinctive appellation answer- 
ing to the mélek and sdr of the Hebrew narrative. Dif- 
ferences in rank and power there are as between the 
great chief, the acknowledged head of the parent tribe, 
and the lesser chiefs who lead the sub-tribes into which 
it is divided, and who are, to a great. extent, independent 
of him. But the one word sheik is employed for all. 
The great chief is the sheik el-kebir ; the others are min 
el-masheik, “of the sheiks,” i. e. of sheik rank. See 
MIDIANITE. 


Zam/’bri (Zaußpí, Vulg. Zamri), the Greek form 
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41 Mace. ii, 26) of the Heb, name (Numb. xxv, 14) Zim- 
RI (q. V.). 

Zam’bris (Zaußpiç v. r. ZauGpi), a corrupt Greek 
form (1 Esdr. ix, 34) of the Heb. name (Ezra x, 42) 
MARIAH (q. V.). 


Za’moth (Zaw v. r. Zapóð, Vulg. Zathoim), a 
«corrupt Greek form (1 Esdr. ix, 28) of the Heb. name 
(Ezra x, 27) ZATTU (q. V.). 


Zamzum’mim (Heb. Zamzummim’, BATS; 
‘Sept. ZopZoupeiy v. r. Zoxoupiv, Vulg. Zomzommim, 
A.V. “Zamzummims”), the Ammonitish name for the 
‘people who by others (though who they were does not 
appear) were called Rephaim (q. v.) (Deut. ii, 20 only). 
They are described as having originally been a power- 
ful and numerous nation of giants—“ great, many, and 
tall”—inhabiting the district which at the time of the 
Hebrew conquest was in the possession of the Ammon- 
ites, by whom the Zamzummim had a long time previ- 
ously been destroyed. Where this district was it is 
not, perhaps, possible exactly to define; but it probably 
lay in the neighborhood of Rabbath-Ammon (the pres- 

ent Amman), the only city of the Ammonites of which 
~ the name or situation is preserved to us, and therefore 
eastward of that rich undulating country from which 
Moab had been forced by the Amorites (the modern 
Belka), and of the numerous towns of that country 
whose ruins and names are still encountered. 

From a slight similarity between the two names, and 
from the mention of the Emim in connection with each, 
it is usually assumed that the Zamzummim are identi- 
cal with the Zuzim (q. v.) (Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 410 a; 
Ewald, Gesch. i, 308, note; Knobel, On Gen, xiv, 5). 
Ewald further supports this by identifying Ham (q. v.), 
the capital city of the Zuzim (Gen. xiv, 5), with Am- 
mon. But at best the identification is very conjectu- 
ral. 

Various attempts have been made to explain the 
name: as, by comparison with the Arabic zamzam, 
4‘long-necked ;” or samsam, “strong and big” (Simonis, 
Onomast. p. 135) ; or as “ obstinate,” from 0°27 (Luther), 
or as “noisy,” from DYMT (Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 419), 
or as onomatopoetic, intended to imitate the unintel- 
ligible jabber of foreigners. Michaelis (Supplem. No. 
629) playfully recalls the likeness of the name to that 
of the well Zem-zem at Mecca, and suggests thereupon 
that the tribe may have originally come from Southern 
Arabia. Notwithstanding this banter, however, he ends 
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Zavwakeip v. rt. Zaxavasip, Vulg. Zanoél; in Chron. 
Zapwv, Vulg. Zanoé.) A town in the highland district, 
the mountain proper (Josh. xv, 56), named in the same 
group with Maon, Carmel, Ziph, and other places known 
to lie south of Hebron. It is (as Van de Velde sug- 
gests, Memoir, p. 354) not improbably identical with 
Sanute, which is mentioned by Seetzen (Reisen, iii, 29) 
as below Senuta, and appears to be about ten miles south 
of Hebron. At the time of his visit it was the last 
inhabited place to the south. Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii, 
204, note) gives the name differently, Za’ntitah ; and it 
will be observed that, like Zanu’ah above mentioned, it 
contains the Ain, which the Hebrew name does not. 
The English engineers found (Quar. Report. of the “Pal. 
Explor. Fund,” Jan. 1875, p. 15) an ancient site called 
Khirbet Sunut (written with an Elf =N), situated im- 
mediately west of Khirbet Yekin (the Cain of the con- 
text), which Tristram prefers as the representative of 


‘this Zanoah (Bible Places, p. 62). 


In the genealogical lists of the tribe of Judah in 1 
Chron., Jekuthiel is said to have been the father (i. e 
founder or rebuilder) of Zanoah (iv, 18); and, as far as 
the passage can be made out, some connection appears 
to be intended with “Bithiah, the daughter of Pha- 
raoh.” This mention of Bithiah probably points to 
some colonization of the place by Egyptians or by Is- 
raelites directly from Egypt. In Seetzen’s account of 
Sanute (Za’nfitah) there is a curious token of the in- 
fluence which events in Egypt still exercised on the 
place (Retsen, iii, 29). Here it is also mentioned with 
Socho and Eshtemoa, both of which places are recog- 
nisable in the neighborhood of Za’nfitah. The Jewish 
interpreters considered the whole of this passage of 1 
Chron. iv to refer to Moses, and interpret each of the 
names which it contains as titles of him. “He was 
chief of Zanoach,” says the Targum, “because for his 
sake God put away (M27) the sins of Israel.” 


Zaph’nath - Paäne’äh (Heb. Tsaphenath’ Paa- 
ne'äch, IXB MIPS; Sept. VorSougarny, Vulg. sal- 
vator mundi), a name given by Pharaoh to Joseph 
(Gen xli, 45). See JOSEPH. 

I. Form of the Word.—Various forms of this name, 
all traceable to the Hebrew or Sept. original, occur in 
the works of the early Jewish and Christian writers, 
chiefly Josephus, from different MSS. and editions of 
whose Antiquities (ii, 6, 1) no less than eleven forms 
have been collected following both originals, some va- 


his article with the- following discreet words, “Nihil | riations being very corrupt; but from the translation 
histori, nihil originis populi novimus: fas sit etymolo- | given by Josephus it is probable that he transcribed 


gium sque ignorare.” 
p. 366. 

Zano’ah (Heb. Zano’ach, M133 [Neh. xi, 30, 131), 
prob. marsh), the name of two towns in the tribe of 
Judah. 

1. (Sept. Zavw v. r. Tavo, Vulg. Zanoé.) A place in 
the lowland (Shephelah), named in connection with 
Zoreah and Jarmuth (Josh. xv, 34), in the group occu- 
‘pying the north-western corner of the district. See 
JUDAH. The name recurs in its old connection in the 
lists of Nehemiah, both of the towns which were rein- 
habited by the people of Judah after the Captivity (xi, 
30), and of those which assisted in repairing the wall 
of Jerusalem (iii, 13). Jerome says (Onomast. s. v. “ Za- 
nohua”) that it was still called Zanua in his day, and 
jay in the region of Eleutheropolis on the way to Je- 
tusalem. The name and position tolerably correspond 
to those of Zant’a, a site which was pointed out to 
Dr. Robinson from Beit Nettif (Bibl. Res. ii, 16), and 
which in the maps of Van de Velde and of Tobler 
4 Dritte Wanderung) is located on the north side of the 
Wady Ismail, two miles east of Zareah, and four miles 
north of Yarmuk. Rabbi Schwarz inaccurately calls it 
Zamea (Palest. p. 102). 

2. (Sept. [in Josh., taking in the following name] 


See Journ. Sac. Lit. 1852, 


the Hebrew. Philo (De Nominum Mut. [ed. Col. 1613], 
p. 819 c) and Theodoret (i, 106, ed. Schulz) follow the 
Sept., and Jerome the Hebrew. The Coptic version 
nearly transcribes the Sept., psonthomphanek. 

In the Hebrew text the name is divided into two 
parts. Every such division of Egyptian words being 
in accordance with the Egyptian orthography—as No- 
Ammon, Pi-beseth, Poti- Pherah— we cannot, if the 
name be Egyptian, reasonably propose any change in 
this case; if the name be Hebrew, the same is certain. 
There is no prima facie reason for any change in the 
consonants. 

The Sept. form seems to indicate the same division, 
as the latter part, pavhy, is identical with the second 
part of the Hebrew, while what precedes is different. 
There is again no prima facie reason for any change 
from the ordinary reading of the name. The cause of 
the difference from the Hebrew in the earlier part of 
the name must be discussed when we come to examine 
its meaning. 

II. Proposed Etymologies of the Word.—This name 
has been explained as Hebrew or Egyptian, and always 
as a proper name. It has not been supposed to be an 
official title, but this possibility has to be considered. 

1. The rabbins interpreted Zaphnath-paaneah as He- 
brew, in the sense “revealer of a secret.” This expla- 
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nation is as old as Josephus (covrrwy evperny, Ant. ii, 
6, 1), and Theodoret also follows it (ray amoppnrwr 
éppnveurny, i, 106, Schulz), Philo offers an explana- 
tion, which, though seemingly different, may be the 
same (iv azoxpice oTópa kpivov; but Mangey con- 
jectures the true reading to be iv arorpipe orópa, 
urokpivóuevov, loc. cit.). It must be remembered that 
Josephus perhaps, and Theodoret and Philo certainly, 
follow the Sept. form of the name. We dismiss the 
Hebrew interpretation as unsound in itself and demand- 
ing the improbable concession that Pharaoh gave Jo- 
seph a Hebrew name. 

2. Isidore, though mentioning the Hebrew interpre- 
tations, remarks that the name should be Egyptian, 
and offers an Egyptian etymology : “ Joseph ... hunc 
Pharao Zaphanath Phaaneca appellavit, quod Hebraice 
absconditorum repertorem sonat ... tamen quia hoc 
nomen ab Ægyptio ponitur, ipsius linguæ debet habere 
rationem. Interpretatur ergo Zaphanath Phaaneca 
Ægy ptio sermone salvator mundi” (Orig. vii, 7, vol. iii, 
p. 327, Arev.). Jerome adopts the same rendering. 

3. Modern scholars have looked to the Coptic for an 
explanation of this name, Jablonski and others proposing 
as the Coptic of the Egyptian original psot-m-phenet, 
etc., “the preservation (or preserver) of the age.” This 
is evidently the etymology intended by Isidore and 
Jerome. — Smith. See Jablonski, Opusc. c. 207-216; 
Rosellini, Mon. Storici, i, 185; Champollion, Gramm. 
p. 380; Pezron, Lex. Copt. p. 207; Gesenius, Thesaur. 
8. V. 

III. Comparison with Egyptian Elements.—1. The He- 
brew Form.—This, after eliminating the Masoretic vow- 
els, is Z-ph-n-th P-'-n-ch, which transcribed in hiero- 
glyphics stands thus: 


q nwe > O fm 
Z th P ` n 


ph n 
The first syllable, zu/, signifies “ provisions;” the sec- 
ond, nat, is the preposition “of;” p is the definite article 
. “the;” and the last syllable, dnch, means “life.” The 
whole name, therefore, may well be translated “food of 
the living.” 

2. The Septuagint Form.—This is more difficult of 
rendering. The most literal transcription of the Greek 
WorSougarny, omitting the vowels as unessential, i. e. 
p-s-n-t-m-p-n-'-n-ch, would be in hieroglyphics thus: 


MK lm TRIK FF 


This means “he who gives joy to the world,” a sense 
evidently taken by Jerome in the Vulg., who lived 
while the Egyptian was vet vernacular, and who ren- 
ders it “saviour of the world” (see the Speaker's Com- 
mentary [ Amer. ed. ], i, 480 sq.). 

Za’phon (Heb. Tsaphon’, D$, north, as often; 
Sept. Dagwy v.r. Tagay; Vulg. Saphon), the name of 
a place mentioned (in connection with Beth-aram, Beth- 
nimrah, and Succoth) in the enumeration of the allot- 
ment of the tribe of Gad (Josh. xiii, 27). It is one of 
the places in “the valley” (i.e. of the Jordan), which 
appear to have constituted the “ remainder (05) of the 
kingdom of Sihon”—apparently referring to the portion 
of the same kingdom previously allotted to Reuben 
(ver. 17-21). The enumeration appears to proceed from 
south to north, and from the mention of the Sea of Chin- 
neroth it is natural to infer that Zaphon was near that 
lake. The Talmud (Gemara Jerus. Shebiith, vi) identi- 
fies it with the ancient A mathus (q. v.), the remains of 
which are still called A mateh on Wady Rejib (Schwarz, 
Palest. p. 232), and this position is not an improbable 
one. . 
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ch of Tyre, xix, 14; Jacob of Vitry, ch. xliv). 


ZAREPHATH 


In Judg. xii, ł the word rendered “northward” 
(tsaphônah) may with equal accuracy be rendered “ to- 
Zaphon.” This rendering is supported by the Alex- 
andrian copy of the Sept. (Kegecva) and a host of 
other MSS., and it has consistency on its side, since 
the Ephraimites were marching eastward rather than 
northward. See JEPHTHAH. 


Za’ra (Zapa), the Greek form (Matt. i, 3) of the 
Heb. name ZERAH (q. V.), the son of Judah. 


Zara. See TALMUD. 


Zar’aces (Zapdxne v.r. Zapaioc; Vulg. Zaraceles), 
a corrupt Greek form (1 Esdr. i, 38) of the Heb. name 
of the brother of Joacim (Jehoiakin ), king of Judah, 
probably ZEDEKIAH (q. V.). 

Za’rah (Gen. xxxviii, 30; xlvi, 12). See ZERAH. 

Zarai’as (Zapaiac), the Greek form of ZERAHIAH 
(a, 1 Esdr. viii, 2; comp. Ezra vii, 1; b, 1 Esdr. viii, 
81; comp. Ezra viii, 4) or (corruptly) ZEBADIAH (1 
Esdr. viii, 34; comp. Ezra viii, 8). 

Za’reah (Neh. xi, 29). See Zoran. 

Za’reathite (1 Chron. ii, 53). See ZORATHITE. 

Za’red (Numb. xxi, 12). See ZERED. 

Zar’ephath (Heb. Tsarephath’, PETE, smelting 
place; Sept. and New Test. Zaperra [in Obad. rà Ea- 
pexra; v.r. in 1 Kings, Lega]; Josephus, LapedSa; 
“ Sarepta,” Luke iv, 26), a town which derives its claim to 
notice from having been the residence of the prophet Eli- 
jah during the latter part of the drought, and where he 
performed the miracle of multiplying the barrel of meal 
and cruse of oil, and where he raised the widow’s son to 
life (1 Kings xvii, 9,10). Beyond stating that it was | 
near to, or dependent on, Zidon (mg ), the Bible 
gives no clew to its position, It is mentioned by Oba- 
diah (ver. 20), but merely as a Canaanitish (that is, Phœ- 
nician) city. Josephus (Ant. viii, 13, 2), however, states 
that it was “not far from Sidon and Tyre, for it lies be- 
tween them.” To this Jerome adds ( Onomast. s. v. 
“ Sarefta”) that it “lay on the public road,” that is, the 
coast-road. Both these conditions are implied in the 
mention of it in the itinerary of Paula by Jerome (£pit. 
Paule, § 8), and both are fulfilled in the situation of the 
modern village of Surafend, a name which, except in its 
termination, is almost identical with the ancient Phe- 
nician (comp. Pliny, v, 17; Jerome, Ep. 108, ad Eustoch.). 
There were many vineyards there (Sidon. Apoll. Carm. 
xvii, 16; Fulgent. Mythol. ii, 15). The Crusaders 
made Sarepta a Latin bishopric in the archiepisco- 
pate of Sidon, and erected near the port a small chap- 
el over the reputed site of Elijah’s miracle (William 
In the 

Middle Ages it was a strongly fortified place (Wil- 

ken, Kreuzziige, ii, 208). The locality has been visited: 
and described in recent times by Robinson (Bibl. Res- 
ii, 475), Thomson (Land and Book, ch. xii), and others. 
It appears to have changed its place, at least since the 
IIth century, for it is now more than a mile from the 
coast, high up on the slope of a hill (Robinson, p. 474), 
whereas at the time of the Crusades it was on the shore. 
Of the old town considerable indications remain. One 
group of foundations is on a headland called Ain el- 
Kentarah ; but the chief remains are south of this, and 
extend for a mile or more, with many fragments of col- 
umns, slabs, and other architectural features. The Ro- 
man road is said to be unusually perfect there (Bea- 
mont, Diary, etc., ii, 186). The site of the chapel erect- 
ed by the Crusaders on the spot then reputed to be the 
site of the widow’s house is probably still preserved (see 
the citations of Robinson). It is near the water's edge, 
and is now marked by a wely and small khan dedicated 
to el-Khudr, the well-known personage who unites, in 
the popular Moslem faith, Elijah and St. George. A 
grotto at the foot of the hill on which the modern vil- 
lage stands is now shown as the residence of Elijah 
(Van de Velde, Syr. and Palest. i, 102). See Maun- 
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drell, Travels, p. 63; Korte, Reis. p. 307; Nau, Voyage 
Nouv. p. 544; Pococke, Eust, ii, 85; Raumer, Palästina, 
p. 140; Richter, Wallf. p.72; Russegger, iii, 145; Cobi- 
us, De Sarepta (Viteb. 1728), See PHŒÆNICIA, 
Zar’etan (Heb. Tsarethan’, (7%, perhaps splen- 
dor; in Josh. Sept. wholly omits; Vulg, Sarthkan; in 
1 Kings vii, 46 Sept. Diapdu v. r. Tapa; Vulg. Sar- 
than; A. V. “Zarthan;” with ™ directive, Zarethand- 
nah, MINA, in iv, 12; Sept. LapIdv v. r. LepapSav 
and ‘Eo\tavSdy; Vulg. Sarthana; A. V. “ Zartanah”), 
a town or locality mentioned by this name three times, 
and apparently several times also under similar names. 
It is first named in the account of the passage of the 
Jordan by the Israelites (Josh. iii, 16) as defining the 
position of the city Adam, which was beside (‘7327D) it. 
It is next mentioned in the list of Solomon’s commissa- 
riat districts as “close to” (BE) Bethshean, that is, in 
the upper part of the Jordan valley and “beneath” 
< > mmm) Jezreel (1 Kings iv, 12). It is again men- 
tioned in connection with Succeth as a clayey place 
where Solomon cast metal in the circle ("2D, kikkâr, 
“plain,” i.e. ghér) of the Jordan (vii, 46). In the par- 
allel passage to this last (2 Chron. iv, 17) ZEREDATHAH 
(q. v.) is substituted for Zarthan, and this again is not 
impossibly identical with the ZERERAH (q. v.) of the 
story of Gideon (Judg. vii, 22). All these spots agree 
in proximity to the Jordan, and the associated places 
somewhat aid us in discovering the general locality. 
Bethshean is the present Beisan, Suceoth is probably 
the present Salkut, and Adam is, doubtless, represented 
by the modern Adamieh ford. Van de Velde (Memoir, 
p. 354) inclines to identify Zaretan with Surtabah, a 
lofty and isolated hill which projects from the main 
highlands into the Jordan valley, about seventeen miles 
north of Jericho (comp. De Saulcy, Dead Sea, ii, 31) ; 
but the names are not closely alike, and this peak has 
another ancient appellation. See SartaBa. Schwarz 
probably refers to the same spot when he declares that 
the name should be read Sartaph, and that the town in 
question was so called “ because it lay near Mount Sar- 
taf, five English miles west of the Jordan” (Palest. p. 
162). Mr. Drake (in the Quar. Report of the “ Pales- 
tine Explor. Fund,” Jan. 1875, p. 81) thinks that the 
reading Siaram (Ztapap) of the Alexandrian MS. at 1 
Kings vii, 46 points to a “ Tell Sarem, a very conspicu- 
ous and unusually large mound three miles south of 
Beisan ;” but this reading is very precarious. Accord- 
ing to Tristram (Bible Places, p. 228), “the name lingers 
in Ain Zahrah and Tullul Zahrah, three miles west of 





19, where it is mentioned 
between Sibmah and Beth- 
peor). Seetzen ( Reisen, ii, 
369) proposes to identify it 
with a spot called Sard at 
the mouth of the Wady Zer- 
ka Main, about a mile from 
the edge of the Dead Sea. 
| In this Tristram coincides, 
| and he describes the spot as 
| being in keeping with its po- 
æ etical name, “the inconsider- 
able ruins of Zara” occupying 
a little oasis embayed in the 
shore of the sea, where the river runs through steep 
banks shaded by oleanders and palms, with numerous 
hot and somewhat sulphurous springs (Bible Places, p. 
351). A place Shakir is marked on Van de Velde’s 
map, about six miles south of es-Salt, at the head of 
the valley of the Wady Seir, which might possibly rep- 
resent the latter part of the name more exactly. 

Zarhite (Heb. Zarchi’, “Yt, Sept. Zapat v. r. 
Lapai, A. V. “ Zarhites”), the patronymic of the family 
of Zerah son of Judah (Numb. xxvi, 20; Josh. vii, 17; 
1 Chron. xxvii, 11, 13), and also of that descended from 
Zerah son of Simeon (Numb, xxvi, 18). 

Zar’tanah [some Zarta’nah] (1 Kingsiv, 12). See 
ZARETAN, 

Zar’than (1 Kings vii, 46). See ZARETAN. 

Zath’oé (Sept. ZapS0%; Vulg. Zachues), a Greek 
form (1 Esdr. viii, 32) of the Heb, name Zatru (which 
is apparently omitted in Ezra viii, 5). 

Zathu’i (Sept. ZaSoui v.r. Zarov; Vulg. Demu), a 
Greek form (1 Esdr. v, 12) of the Heb. name (Ezra ii, 
8) ZATTU (q. V.). 

Zat’thu (Neh. x, 14). See ZATTU. 

Zat’tu (Heb. Zatiu’, XAT, pleasant ; Sept. ZaYoua 
v. r. ZaSSoud, Zardovq, etc.; Vulg. Zethua, Zethu), an 
Israelite whose “sons” to the number of 945 (or 845) 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 8; 
Neh. vii, 13); and another company of them returned 











with Ezra, although his name has accidentally dropped 


out of the text in Ezra viii, 5, as we learn from the Sept. 
and ‘the Apocryphal parallel (1 Esdr. viii, 32), which 
both read “of the sons of Zathoé, Zechenias son of 
Aziel [or Jezelus ]”—(Keil, Comment. ad loc.). B.C. ante 
586. Several of these descendants renounced their Gen- 
tile wives (Ezra x, 27). 

Za’van (1 Chron. i, 42). See Zaavan, 

Zayit. See OLIVE. 

Za’za (Heb. Zaza’, XY, perhaps projection; Sept. 
Začán v. r. 'OZald, ‘OZap, etc.; Vulg. Ziza), last named 
of the two sons of Jonathan of the family of Jerahmeel 
the Judahite (1 Chron. ii, 33). B.C. post 1618. 

Zebachim. See TALMUD. 

Zebadi’ah (Heb. Zebaayah’, M™T31 [thrice in the 
prolonged form Zebadya’hu, 157731, 1 Chron, xxvi, 2; 
2 Chron. xvii, 8; xix, 11], g/t of Jehovah ; Sept. ZaBa- 
dia or ZaBadiac v.r. Zapdiag or ZaBdia, etc. ), the 
name of several Israelites. Comp. ZABDIEL, 

1. A Benjamite of the “sons” of Beriah (1 Chron. 


Beisan, indicating that Zaretan was the designation of j Vili, 15). B.C. cir. 1618. 


a district rather than a place.” 

Za’reth-sha’har (Heb. Tse’reth hash-Sha’char, 
MIDI MI, splendor of the dawn; Sept. 2apd cai 
Zw v.r. Lepada cai Zwv; Vulg. Sereth Assahar), a 


2. A Benjamite of the “sons” of Elpaal (1 Chron. 
viii, 17). B.C. cir. 1618. 

3. One of the two sons of Jeroham of Gedor, a Ben- 
jamite who joined the fortunes of David in his retreat 
at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 7). B.C. 1054. 











ZEBAH 


4A Levite, third son of Meshelemiah the Korhite 
{1 Chron. xxvi, 2). B.C. 1043. 

5. Son of Asahel (Joab’s brother), and commander 
‘with his father of the fourth contingent of David’s 
troops (1 Chron. xxvii,7). B.C. 1014. 

6. One of the two Levites who were sent with others 
in the third year of Jehoshaphat to teach the law in the 
cities of Judah (2 Chron. xvii, 8). B.C. 910. 

7. The son of Ishmael and prince of the house of Ju- 
dah in the reign of Jehoshaphat, who, in conjunction 
with Amariah the chief priest, was appointed to the 
superintendence of the Levites, priests and chief men 
who had to decide all causes, civil and ecclesiastical, 
which were brought before them (2 Chron. xix, 11). 
B.C. 895. They possibly may have formed a kind of 
-court of appeal, Zebadiah acting for the interests of the 
king, and Amariah being the supreme authority in ec- 
~clesiastical matters. 

8. Son of Michael of the “sons” of Shephatiah, who 
returned with Ezra from Babylon with eighty male rel- 
. -atives (Ezra viii, 8). B.C. 459. 

9. A priest of the “sons” of Immer, who divorced his 
Gentile wife married after the Exile (Ezra x, 20). 
-458. 

Ze’bah (Heb. Ze’bach, M31, sacrifice, as often; 
“Sept. ZeBeé; Josephus, ZeBy; Vulg. Zedee), first named 
of the two “kings” of Midian who appear to have com- 
manded the great invasion of Palestine, and who finally 
fell by the hand of Gideon himself. B.C. 1361. He is 

-always coupled with Zalmunna, and is meutioned in 
-Judg. viii, 5-21; Psa. Ixxxiii, 11). See ZALMUNNA. 

It is a remarkable instance of the unconscious artless- 
mess of the narrative contained in Judg. vi, 33-viii, 28 
that no mention is made of any of the chiefs of the 
Midianites during the early part of the story, or indeed 
until Gideon actually comes into contact with them. 
We then discover (viii, 18) that while the Bedawin 
were ravaging the crops in the valley of Jezreel, before 
-Gideon’s attack, three or more of his brothers had been 
-captured by the Arabs and put to death by the hands 
-of Zebah and Zalmunna themselves. But this material 
fact is only incidentally mentioned, and is of a piece 
with the later references by prophets and psalmists to 
-other events in the same struggle, the interest and 
value of which have been alluded to under OREB (q. V.). 

Psa. 1xxxiii, 12 purports to have preserved the very 
“words of the cry with which Zebah and Zalmunna 
‘rushed up at the head of their hordes from the Jordan 
into the inxuriant growth of the great plain—“ Seize 
-these goodly pastures!” 

While Oreb and Zeeb, two of the inferior leaders of 
‘the incursion, had been slain, with a vast number of 
their people, by the Ephraimites at the central fords of 
ithe Jordan (not improbably those near Jisr Damieh), 
‘the two kings had succeeded in making their escape by 
.& passage farther to the north (probably the ford near 
Bethshean), and thence by the Wady Yabis, through 
Gilead, to Karkor, a place which is not fixed, but which 
ay doubtless high up on the Hauran. Here they were 
reposing with 15,000 men, a mere remnant of their huge 
horde, when Gideon overtook them. Had they resisted, 
there is little doubt that they might have easily over- 
come the little band of “fainting” heroes who had toiled 
after them up the tremendous passes of the mountains ; 
but the name of Gideon was still full of terror, and the 
Bedawin were entirely unprepared for his attack : they 
fied in dismay, and the two kings were taken. See 
GIDKON. 

Then came the return down the long defiles leading 
‘to the Jordan. We see the cavalcade of camels, jingling 
‘the golden chains and the crescent-shaped collars or 
trappings hung round their necks. High aloft rode the 
«captive chiefs clad in their brilliant kefiyehs and em- 
droidered abbayehs, and with their “collars” or “jewels” 
‘in nose and ear, on neck and arm. Gideon probably 
-etrode on foot by the side of his captives. They passed 
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Penuel, where Jacob had seen the vision of the face 
of God; they passed Succoth; they crossed the rapid 
stream of the Jordan; they ascended the highlands west 
of the river, and at length reached Ophrah, the native 
village of their captor (Josephus, Ant. v, 6, 5). ‘Then, 
at last, the question which must have been on Gideon’s 
tongue during the whole of the return found a vent. 
There is no appearance of its having been alluded to 
before, but it gives, as nothing else could, the key to 
the whole pursuit. It was the death of his brothers, 
“the children of his mother,” that had supplied the per- 
sonal motive for that steady perseverance, and had led 
Gideon on.to his goal against hunger, faintness, and ob- 
stacles of all kinds, “What manner of men were they 
which ye slew at Tabor?” Up to this time the sheiks 
may have believed that they were reserved for ransom; 
but these words once spoken, there can have been no 
doubt what their fate was to be. They met it like no- 
ble children of the desert, without fear or weakness, 
One request alone they make—that they may die by 
the sure blow of the hero himself—*“ and Gideon arose 
and slew them;” and not till he had revenged his 


B.C. | brothers did any thought of plunder enter his heart 


—then, and not till then, did he lay hands on the 
treasures which ornamented their camels, See Mip1- 
ANITE. 

Zeba’im (Heb. with the art. hats-Tsebatm’s 
DILIT, the gazelles, as often; Sept. vioi ‘AceBweip v. r. 
'AoeBweiv; Vulg. Asebaim; in Neh. hats - Tsebayim’, 
D38; Sept. vioi Xaßauciu; Vu'g. Sabaim), appar- ` 
ently the name of the native place of the “sons of Po- 
chereth,” who are mentioned in the catalogue of the 
families of “ Solomon’s slaves” as having returned from 
the Captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 57; Neh. vii, 
59). On the other hand, the compound name Poche- 
reth hat-Tsebaim is considered bv some to have no ref- 
erence to place, but to signify the “snarer or hunter of 
roes” (Gesenius, Thesuur. p. 1102 b; Bertheau, Ereg. 
Handb. Ezra ii, 57), designating doubtless an individual. 
See PoCHERETH. 


Zeb’edee, or rather ZEBEDÆ’US (ZeBedaioc, the 
Greek form apparently of Zubdt or Zebediah), a fish- 
erman of Galilee, the father of the apostles James the 
Great and John (Matt. iv, 21), and the husband of Sa- 
lome (xxvii, 56; Mark xv, 40). He probably lived 
either at Bethsaida or in its immediate neighborhood. 
It has been inferred from the mention of his “hired 
servants” (i, 20), and from the acquaintance between 
the apostle John and Annas the high-priest (John xviii, 
15), that the family of Zebedee were in easy circum- 
stances (comp. xix, 27), although not above manual 
labor (Matt. iv, 21). While the name of Zebedee fre- 
quently occurs as a patronymic, for the sake of distin- 
guishing his two sens from others who bore the same 
names, he appears only once in the Gospel narrative— 
namely, in Matt. iv, 21,22; Mark i, 19, 20—where he is 
seen in his boat with his two sons mending their nets. 
A.D. 26. On this occasion he allows his sons to leave 
him, at the bidding of the Saviour, without raising any 
objection, although it does not appear that he was him- 
self ever of the number of Christ’s disciples. His wife, 
indeed, appears in the catalogue of the pious women 
who were in constant attendance on the Saviour towards 
the close of his ministry, who watched him on the 
cross, and ministered to him even in the grave (Matt. 
xxvii, 55, 56; Mark xv, 40; xvi, 1; comp. Matt. xx, 
20; Luke viii, 3). It is reasonable to infer that Zeb- 
edee was dead before this time. See JOHN (the Apos- 
tle). 


Zebi’na (Heb. Zebina’, XIMAT, purchase; Sept. 
Zaßvív v. r. ZeBevvac; Vulg. Zabina), one of the 
“sons” of Nebo, who divorced his Gentile wife taken 
after the return from Babylon (Ezra x, 43). B.C. 458. 

Zebina. See ALEXANDER. 


Zeboi’im (Gen. xiv, 2,8). See ZEBOIM. 


ZEBOIM 


Zebo’im, a name which occurs in two distinct 
— in the original, denoting different localities. 

1. (Heb. Tseboim’ , DRAY, gazelles, as often, Hos. xi, 
8; or shorter, Tseboyim’, nay [ marg. puss], Gen. x, 
19; or DAY [marg. pray], xiv, 2, 8 [A. V. “ Ze- 
boiim”} ; ; Deut. xxix, 23; Sept. DeGweip v. r. LeBoeip; 
Vulg. Zeboim), one of the five cities destroyed by divine 
visitation in the vale of Siddim (Hos. xi, 8), mentioned 
immediately after Admah (Gen. x, 19; Deut. xxix, 23), 
and ruled over by a separate king, Shemeber (Gen. xiv, 
2,8). De Saulcy finds the site of Zeboim in the Talda 
Sebdan, a name which he reports as attached to exten- 
sive ruins on the high ground between the Dead Sea 
and Kerak (Dead Sea, i, 383); but the position as well 
as the elevation is improbable, and the ancient spot is 
most likely beneath the water of the southern bay of 
ae seas See SODOM; ZOAR. 

2. (Heb. with the art. hats-7'sebo’im’, oyag, the 
— Sept. Zapaeiy v. rt. TaBin, TeBoeip, ete. ; . Vulg. 
Seboim), the name of a valley (^3), i. e. a ravine or 
gorge, apparently east of Michmash, mentioned in 1 
Sam. xiii, 18, where it is described with a curious 
minuteness, which is unfortunately no longer intelli- 
gible. The road running from Michmash to the east 
is specified as “the road of the border that looketh to 
the ravine of Zeboim towards the wilderness.” The 
wilderness (midbur) is no doubt the district of unculti- 
vated mountain tops and sides which lies between the 
central district of Benjamin and the Jordan valley, and 
here apparently the ravine of Zeboim should be sought. 
In that very district there is a wild gorge, bearing the 
name of Shuk ed-Duba, “ ravine of the hyena,” up which 
runs the path from Jericho to Mukhmas (Conder, Tent 
Work in Palest, iii, 16), It is represented on the new 
Ordnance Map as running for a short distance N.E. of 
Ain Dik. The same place or a town adjacent seems to 
be mentioned in Neh. xi, 34 (where it occurs without the 
art. prefixed)—cunfounding it, nevertheless, with the Ze- 
boim of Genesis—as occupied after the Captivity. Rabbi 
Schwarz, however, maintains that the two places are dif- 
ferent, and, while locating the valley as above (Pulest. 
p. 156), he identifies the Zeboim of Nehemiah with “ the 
village Zubu, situated on a high mount, three English 
miles west of Jerusalem” (ibid. p. 184). He adds, “In 

the Talmudical tract] Challah, iv, 10 is mentioned the 

ount Zeboim.” He doubtless refers to the ruined vil- 
lage Soba, about six miles west of Jerusalem, near Esh- 
taol; but this has little probability. 

Zebub. See FLY. 

Zebu’dah (Heb. Zebidah’, ZY; marg. Zebu- 
dah’, MIND, bestowed; Sept. —XR v. r. Eteddag, 

"eda, ete; Vulg. Zebida), the daughter of Pedaiah 
of Rumah, wife of Josiah and mother of king Jehoiakim 
(2 Kings xxiii, 36). B.C. 633. 

Ze’bul (Heb. Zebul’, b37, habitation; Sept. Ze Boon ; 
Josephus, ZéBovAoc), the chief man (mW, A. V. “ruler”) 
of the city of Shechem at the time of the contest be- 
tween Abimelech and the native Canaanites (Judg. ix, 
28, 30, 36, 38,41). B.C. 1319. He governed the town 
as the “ officer” (1"PB ; Sept. éwioxozoc; Josephus, Zé- 
voc [ Ant. v, 7, 4]) of Abimelech while the latter was ab- 
sent; and he took part against the Canaanites by shut- 
ting them out of the city when Abimelech was encamp- 
ed outside it. His conversation with Gaal, the Canaan- 
itish leader, as they stood in the gate of Shechem watch- 
ing the approach of the armed bands, gives. Zebul a cer- 
tain individuality among the many characters of that 
time of confusion, See ABIMEKLECH. 

Zeb’ulonite (Heb. Zebuloni’, 975931; Sept. Za- 
BovAwvirne v. T. ZaBouvirne), the patronymic designa- 
tion of a member of the tribe of Zebulon (Numb. xxvi, 
27,  Zebulunite;” Judg. xii, 11, 12). 
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Zeb’ulun (Hev. Zebulun’, once [Judg. i, 30 fully 
yaba}, usually 39127 or [ Gen. xxx, 20; xxxv, 23; 
xlvi, 14; Judg. iv, 6; v, 18; vi, 85; 1 Chron. ii, 1; vi, 
63, 77; xii, 33, 40; 2 Chron. xxx, 10, 11, 18; Psa. 
lxviii, 27; Isa. ix, 1] 11537, habitation ; Sept., New 
Test., and Josephus, ZaBovdwy ; Vulg. Zabulon; A. V. 
“ Zabulon,” Matt. iv, 13, 15; Rev. vii, 8), the name of a 
man and of the tribe descended from him, and also of & 
city in Palestine. 

1. The sixth and last son of Leah, and the tenth born 
to Jacob (Gen. xxxv, 23; xlvi, 14; 1 Chron. ii, 1). His 
birth is recorded in Gen. xxx, 19, 20, where tbe origin 
of the name is, as usual, ascribed to an exclamation of 
bis mother —“ ‘Now will my husband dwell with me 
(yizbelêni), for I have borne him six sons!’ and she call- 
ed his name Zebulun.” B.C. 1914. This paronomasia is 
not preserved in the original of the “ Blessing of Jacob,” 
though the lahguage of the A. V. implies it. The word 
rendered “dwell” in xlix, 18 is 3°, with no relation 
to the name Zebulun. The Sept. puts a different point ` 
on the exclamation of Leah: “ My husband will choose 
me” (aiperiet pe). This, however, hardly implies any 
difference in the original text. Josephus (4 nt. i, 19, 8) 
gives only a general explanation: “a pledge of good- 
will towards her.” In the order of birth, Zebulun fol- 
lowed his brother Issachar, with whom, in the history 
of the tribes and in their allotted territories in Canaan, 
he was closely connected (Deut. xxxiii, 18). His per- 
sonal history does not appear to have contained a sin- 
gle incident worthy of record; and his name is not once 
mentioned except in the genealogical lists. In the Jew- 
ish traditions he is named as the first of the five who 
were presented by Joseph to Pharaoh—Dan, Naphtali, 
Gad, and Asher being the others (Targ. Pseudo-Jon. On 
Gen. xlvii, 2). 

At the time of the descent of Jacob into Egypt, Zeb- 
ulun had three sons—Sered, Elon, and Jahleel (Gen. 
xlvi, 14)—who became the founders of the three great 
families into which the tribe was divided (Numb. xxvi, 
26). Though the first generation was so small, this 
tribe ranked fourth in numbers among the twelve, when 
the census was taken at Mount Sinai, in the year of the 
Exode; Judah, Dan, and Simeon being more numerous. 
During the wilderness journey it increased from 57,400 
males to 60,500; but it held just the same relative place 
among the twelve—Judah, Dan, and Issachar being be- 
fore it when the census was made on the plains of Moab 
(ver. 27). 

History is almost as silent regarding the acts of the 
tribe during the long period of Egyptian bondage and 
the desert march as it is regarding the patriarch Zebu- 
lun himself. During the journey from Egypt to Pales- 
tine, the tribe of Zebulun formed one of the first camp, 
with Judah and Issachar (also sons of Leah), marching 
under the standard of Judah. The head of the tribe at 
Sinai was Eliab son of Helon (Numb. vii, 24); at Shi- 
loh, Elizaphan son of Parnach (xxxiv, 25). Its repre- 
sentative among the spies was Gaddiel son of Sodi (xiii, 
10). ‘The only point worthy of note previous to its set- 
tlement in Palestine is the fact that, on the solemn proc- 
lamation of the law, Zebulun was among the six tribes 
stationed on Mount Ebal to pronounce the curses (Deut. 
xxvii, 13). 

The position and physical character of Zebulun’s des- 
tined territory in the Land of Promise had been sketch- 
ed in the prophetic blessings of Jacob and Moses. Look- 
ing down into a far-distant age, Jacob exclaimed, as his 
son stood by his bedside, “ Zebulun shall dwell on the 
shore (XM, chéph, a cove, the modern Haifa) of seas; 
and he shall be for a shore of ships; and his side will 
be to Zidun” (Gen. xlix, 13). ‘Though Issachar was an 
elder brother, Jacob seems to have already noticed and 
acknowledged the political superiority of Zebulun by 
placing him first in order. ‘This superiority was after- 
wards more fully displayed in the blessing of Moses, 
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which, though embracing both tribes, appears as if ad- 
dressed to Zebulun alone—“ And of Zebulun he said, 
Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out; and, Issachar, in thy 
tents. They shall call the people unto the mountain; 
there they shall offer sacrifices of righteousness; for 
they shall suck of the abundance of the seas, and of 
treasures hid in the sand” (Deut. xxxiii, 18,19). Zeb- 
ulun’s territory was one of the richest and most beauti- 
ful sections of Western Palestine. Its allotment was 
the third of the second distribution (Josh. xix, 10). 
Joshua defines its borders with his usual minuteness, 
though, in consequence of the disappearance of many 
old cities, it cannot now be entirely identified. Its po- 
sition, however, and general extent, are clear enough. 
Asher and Naphtali bounded it on the north, and Issa- 
char on the south. It stretched nearly across the coun- 
try from the Sea of Galilee on the east, to the maritime 
plain of Phoenicia on the west; embracing a strip of Es- 
draelon, a little of the plain of Akka, the whole of the 
rich upland plain of Battauf (equal in fertility, and al- 
most equal in extent, to that of Jezreel, and with the 
immense advantage of not being, as that was, the high- 
road of the Bedawin); with a part of the fertile table- 
land between it and the great basin of the Sea of Gali- 
lee; and, last, not least, it included sites so strongly for- 
tified by nature that in the later struggles of the nation 
they proved more impregnable than any in the whole 
country. The sacred vicinity of Tabor, Zebulun ap- 
pears to have shared with Issachar (Deut. xxxiii, 19), 
and it and Rimmon were allotted to the Merarite Le- 
vites (1 Chron. vi, 77). The beautiful wooded hills and 
ridges extending from Tabor, by Nazareth and Sefuri- 
yeh, to the plain of Akka, were also in Zebulun. It 
touched Carmel on the south-west; and though it did 
not actually reach to the shore of the Mediterranean, its 
sides joined the narrow maritime territory of Phoenicia, 
to which Jacob, according to common Eastern custom, 
gives the name of its chief city, Zidon—* And his side 
CY, thigh, i. e. flank) will be to Zidon.” Its opposite 
extremity resting on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, the 
words of Jacob were fulfilled: “ Zebulun shall dwell on 
the coast of seas.” His fishermen on the Sea of Galilee, 
and his merchants navigating the Mediterranean, in 
company with their Phoenician neighbors, illustrate re- 
markably the other blessings: “ He shall be for a shore 
of ships;” “he shall rejoice in his goings out.” Pos- 
sessing thus a rich agricultural country, abundance of 
wood, and an outlet for commercial enterprise, both in 
the Mediterranean and in the Sea of Galilee, the future 
state and history of Zebulun were influenced and mould- 
ed by external circumstances, The four Northern tribes 
—dZebulun, Issachar, Asher, and Naphtali— were in a 
great measure isolated from their brethren. The plain 
of Esdraelon, almost unceasingly swept by the incur- 
sions of hostile nations, separated them from Ephraim 
and Judah; while the deep Jordan valley formed a bar- 
rier on the east. Isolation from their brethren, and 
their peculiar position, threw them into closer inter- 
course with their Gentile neighbors—the old mountain- 
eers whom they were never able entirely to expel (Judg. 
i, 30), and especially the commercial Pheenicians. Their 
national exclusiveness was thus considerably modified ; 
their manners and customs were changed; their lan- 
guage gradually assumed a foreign tone and accent 
(Matt. xxvi, 73); and even their religion lost much of 
its original purity (2 Chron. xxx, 10, 18). “Galilee 
of the Gentiles” and its degenerate inhabitants came at 
length to be regarded with distrust and scorn by the 
haughty people of Judah (Isa. ix, 1; Matt. iv, 15; 
xxvi, 73). 

The four Northern tribes formed, as it were, a state 
by themselves (Stanley, Jewtsh Church, i, 266); and 
among them Zebulun became distinguished for warlike 
spirit and devotion. In the great campaign and vic- 
tory of Barak it bore a prominent part (Judg. iv, 6, 10). 
Deborah, in her triumphal ode, says, “Zebulun and 
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Naphtali were a people that jeoparded their lives unte 
the death in the high places of the field” (v, 18). It 
would appear, besides, that their commercial enterprise 
led them to a closer and fuller study of the arts and sci- 
ences than their brethren. “They thus at an early pe- 
riod acquired the reputation of literary accomplishment ; 
and the poet sang of them, ‘From Zebulun are the men. 
who handle the pen of the scribe’” (ver. 14; Kalisch, On 
Genesis, p. 753). One of these scribes may have been 
Elon, the single judge produced by the tribe, who is re- 
corded as having held office for ten years (Judg. xii, 11, 
12). This combination of warlike spirit with scientific 
skill seems to be referred to once again in a more ex- 
tended field of action. The sacred historian mentions 
that in David's army there were, “Of Zebulun, such as 
went forth to battle, expert in war, with all instruments. 
of war, fifty thousand, which could keep rank; not of 
double heart” (1 Chron. xii, 83). They were generous, 
also, and liberal, as well as brave and loyal; for they 
contributed abundantly of the rich products of their 
country—meal, figs, raisins, wine, oil, oxen, and sheep- 
—to the wants of the army (ver. 40). The head of the 
tribe at this time was Ishmaiah ben-Obadiah (xxvii, 19).. 
The “way of the sea” (Isa. ix, 1), the great road from: 
Damascus to the Mediterranean, traversed a good por- 
tion of the territory of Zebulun, and must have brought. 
its people into contact with the merchants and the com- 
modities of Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt. Its inhabi- 
tants, in consequence, took part in seafaring concerns. 
(Josephus, Ant. v, 1, 22). In the Testament of Zabu- 
lon (Fabricius, Pseudepigr. V. T. i, 630-645) great stress- 
is laid on his skill in fishing, and he is commemorated 
as the first to navigate a skiff on the sea. It is satis- 
factory to reflect that the very latest mention of the 
Zebulunites is the account of the visit of a large num- 
ber of them to Jerusalem to the passover of Hezekiah, 
when, by the enlightened liberality of the king, they 
were enabled to eat the feast, even though, through 
long neglect of the provisions of the law, they were not 
cleansed in the manner prescribed by the ceremonial. 
law (2 Chron. xxx, 10, 11, 18). 

The tribe of Zebulun, though not mentioned, appears. 
to have shared the fate of the other Northern tribes at 
the invasion of the country by Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings. 
xvii, 18, 24 8q.). From this time the history of distinct 
tribes ceases. With the exception of the Levites, the 
whole were amalgamated into one nation; and, on the 
return from exile, were called Jews. The land of Zeb- 
ulun, however, occupied a distinguished place in New- 
Test. times. It formed the chief scene of our Lord’s life 
and labors. Nazareth and Cana were in it; and it em- 
braced a section of the shore of the Sea of Galilee, where- 
so many of the miracles of Christ were performed, and. 
so many of his discourses and parables spoken. Then 
was fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah: “The land Zabu- 
lon, and the land Nephthalim, the way of the sea, be- 
yond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles: the people which 
sat in darkness saw great light; and to them which sat 
in the region and shadow of death, light is sprung 
up” (ix, 1, 2; Matt. iv, 15, 16). In the visions of 
Ezekiel (xlviii, 26-33) and of John (Rev. vii, 8) this 
tribe finds its due mention. See ISRAEL, KINGDOM 
OF. 

The following is a list of all the Biblical local cities 
in this tribe, with their probable identifications: 


Bethlehem. Town. Beit-Lahm. 
Cana. do. Kanah el-Jelil? 
Dabbasheth. do. Jebata. 
ees i üt do. See RIMMON. 

ath-hepher, or 

—— do. El-Meshad. 
Hannathon. do. (El-Mugheir]? 
Idalah. do. Jeda? 
Japhia. do. Yafa. 
Kartah, or Kattah. do. El-Harti? 
Kirjathaim. do. See KARTAH. 
Kitron. do. See KARTAH. 
Macon, — do. Kefr Mendaf 

ahalal, Nahallal, or 

Nahalol. do. Malul? 
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Rumah. Tell Rumah? 
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Shimron. do- Semunieh ? 


2. A place on the eastern border of the tribe of Asher, 
between Beth -dagon and the valley of. Jiphthah - el 
(Josh. xix, 27); perhaps the modern A bilin, a village 
“perched upon a high and sharp hill, on the south side 
of the wady of the same name” (Robinson, Later Res. 
p. 103). In this passage the word has usually been re- 
garded as referring to the tribe by that name, as if Ash- 
er's boundary at this point coincided with that of Zebu- 
jun, whereas they were identical along the whole line 
named, See TRIBE. 

Zeb’ulunite (Numb. xxvi, 27). See ZEBULONITE. 

Zechari’ah (Heb. Zekaryah’, A353, remembered 
of Jehovah; occasionally [1 Chron. v, 7; xv, 18, 24; 
xxiv, 25; xxvi, 2, 11, 14; xxv ii, 21; 2 Chron. xx, 14; 
XXi, 2; xxvi, 5; xxix, 13; XXXV, 8] in the prolonged 
form Zekarya'hu, 5 WINMST; Sept., N. T., and Josephus, 
Zaxapiac), the name of many Hebrews, besides Zacha- 
Tias (q. v.), the father of John the Baptist. 

1. (Sept. Zaxyoup v. r. Zaxxoúp.) Ninth named of 
the ten sons of Jehiel, the father or founder of Gibeon 
{1 Chron. ix, 37). B.C. cir. 1618, In 1 Chron. viii, 31 
he is called ZACHER (q. V.). 

2. Son of Meshelemiah, or Shelemiah, a Korhite, 
and keeper of the north gate of the tabernacle of the 
congregation (L Chron. ix, 21) in the arrangement of 
the porters in the reign of David. B.C. 1043. In 1 
Chron. xxvi, 2, 14, he is described as “one counselling 
with understanding.” 

3. A Levite in the Temple band as arranged by Da- 
vid, appointed to play “with psalteries on Alamoth” 
(1 Chron. xv, 20; comp. xvi, 5). He was of the sec- 
ond order of Levites (xv, 18), a porter or gate-keeper, 
and may possibly be the same as the preceding or the 
following. 

4. One of the priests who blew with the trumpets 
in the procession which accompanied the ark from the 
house of Obed-edom (1 Chron. xv, 24). B.C. 1043. 

5. Son of Isshiah, or Jesiah, a Kohathite Levite de- 
scended from Uzziel (1 Chron. xxiv, 25). B.C. 1043. 

6. Fourth son of Hosah of the children of Merari 
(1 Chron. xxvi, 11). B.C, 1043. 

7. (Sept. Zadaiag v. r. ZaBdiac.) A Manassite, 
whose son Iddo was chief of his tribe in Gilead in the 
reign of David (1 Chron. xxvii, 21). B.C. 1014. 
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8. The son of Benaiah and father of Jahaziel, which 
last was a Gershonite Levite in the reign of Jehosha- 
phat (2 Chron. xx, 14). B.C. ante 912. 

9. Third named of the five princes of Judah in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat who were sent with priests and 
Levites to teach the people the law of Jehovah (2 
Chron, xvii,7). B.C. 910. 

10. Fourth named of the seven sons of king Jehosh- 
aphat (2 Chron. xxi, 2). B.C. 887. 

11. (Sept. AZapiag.) Son of the high-priest Jehoi- 
ada, in the reign of Joash, king of Judah (2 Chron. 
xxiv, 20), and therefore the king’s cousin. B.C. 838. 
After the death of Jehoiada, Zechariah probably suc- 
ceeded to his office, and in attempting to check the re- 
action in favor of idolatry which immediately followed, 
he fell a victim to a conspiracy formed against him by 
the king, and was stoned with stones in the court of 
the Temple. His dying cry was not that of the first 
Christian martyr, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge” (Acts vii, 60), but, “The Lord look upon it, 
and require it” (2 Chron. xxiv, 20-22). The memory 
of this unrighteous deed lasted long in Jewish tradition. 
In the Jerusalem Talmud (Taanith, fol. 69, quoted by 
Lightfoot, Temple Service, ch. xxxvi) there is a legend 
told of eighty thousand young priests who were slain by 
Nebuzaradan for the blood of Zechariah, and the evi- 
dent hold which the story had taken upon the minds 
of the people renders it probable that “ Zacharias son 
of Barachias.” who was slain between the Temple and 
the altar (Matt. xxiii, 35), is the same with Zechariah, 
the son of Jehoiada, and that the name of Barachias as 
his father crept into the text from a marginal gloss, 
the writer confusing this Zechariah either with Zech- 
ariah the propbet, who was the son of Berechiah, or 
with another Zechariah, the son of Jeberechiah (Isa. 
viii, 2). See Casteus, De Zacharia Berechiea Filio 
(Lips. 1720); Huth, Cædes Abelis et Zachariæ (Erlang. 
1756); and the Stud. u. Krit. 1841, 11,6738. See Zacu- 
ARIAS. 

12. A prophet in the reign of Uzziah who appears 
to have acted as the king’s counsellor, but of whom 
nothing is known (2 Chron. xxvi, 5). B.C.807. The 
chronicler in describing him makes use of a most re- 
markable and unique expression—“ Zechariah, who un- 
derstood the seeing of God,” or, as our A. V. has it, 
“who had understanding in the visions of God” (comp. 
Dan. i, 17). As no such term is ever employed else- 
where in the description of any prophet, it has been 
questioned whether the reading of the received text 
is the true one. The Sept., Targum, Syriac, Arabic, 
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Rashi, and Kimchi, with many of Kennicott’s MSS., 


read MRS, “in the fear of,” for MN 73, and their 


reading is mest probably the correct one.—Smith. 


13. (Sept. Zayapia.) A chief of the Reubenites at 


the time of the captivity by Tiglath-pileser (1 Chron. 
v,7). B.C. cir. 740. 


14. The father of Abijah, or Abi, Hezekiah’s moth- 


er (2 Chron. xxix, 1); mentioned also in 2 Kings xviii, 
2 (Sept. Zayxaiog, A. V. “ Zachariah”), B.C. ante 726. 


15. Second named of the “sons” of Asaph the min- 


strel, who in the reign of Hezekiah took part with oth- 
er Levites in the purification of the Temple (2 Chron. 
xxix, 13). B.C. 726. 

16. The son of Jeberechiah, who was taken by the 


prophet Isaiah as one of the “faithful witnesses to re- 


-cord,” when he wrote concerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz 
(Isa. viii, 2). 
ariah the prophet, who lived in the time of Uzziah and 
lied before that king, but he may have been the Le- 
vite of that name who in the reign of Hezekiah assist- 
ed in the purification of the Temple (2 Chron. xxix, 18). 


As Zechariah the prophet is called the son of Bere- 


-chiah, with which Jeberechiah is all but identical, Ber- 
tholdt (inlet. iv, 1722, 1727) conjectured that some of 
the prophecies attributed to him, at any rate ch. ix-xi, 


were really the production of Zechariah, the contempo- 


‘rary of Isaiah, and were appended to the volume of 


the later prophet of the same name (Gesenius, Der 
Proph. Jesata, i, 327). Another conjecture is that Zech- 


ariah the son of Jeberechiah is the same as Zechariah 


the father of Abijah, the queen of Ahaz (Poli Synopsis, 
ad loc.) ; the witnesses summoned by Isaiah being thus 


men of the highest ecclesiastical and civil rank. 


17. The son of Jeroboam II, being the fourteenth 


king of Israel, and the last of the house of Jehu. There 
is a difficulty about the date of his reign. We are told 


that Amaziah ascended the throne of Judah in the sec- 
ond year of Joash king of Israel, and reigned 29 years 
He was succeeded by Uzziah or 
Azariah in the 27th year of Jeruboam II, the successor 


(2 Kings xiv, 1, 2). 


of Joash (xv, 1), and Uzziah reigned 52 years. On the 
other hand, Joash king of Israel reigned 16 years (xiii, 
10), was succeeded by Jeroboam, who reigned 41 years 
(xiv, 23), and he by Zechariah, who came to the throne 
an the 38th year of Uzziah king of Judah (xv, 8). Thus 
we have (1) from the accession of Amaziah to the 38th 
-of Uzziah 29+38=67 years; but (2) from the second 
year of Joash to the accession of Zechariah (or at least 
to the death of Jeroboam) we have 15+41=56 years. 
Further, the accession of Uzziah, placed in the 27th 
year of Jeroboam, according to the above reckoning, oc- 
curred in the 15th. This latter synchronism is con- 
firmed, and that with the 27th year of Jeroboam con- 
tradicted, by 2 Kings xiv, 17, which tells us that Ama- 
ziah king of Judah survived Joash king of Israel by 15 
years, Most chronologers assume an interregnum of 
11 years between Jeroboam’s death and Zechariah’s ac- 
cession, during which the kingdom was suffering from 
the anarchy of a disputed succession, but this does not 
solve the difference between xiv, 17 and xv,1. Weare 
reduced to understand the number 27 in xv, 1 as refer- 
ring to the years of Jeroboam’s viceroyskip on the oc- 
-casion of his father’s war with Syria (xiii, 14-25). See 
CHRONOLOGY. Josephus (Ant. ix, 10, 3) places Uzzi- 
ah’s accession in the 14th year of Jeroboam, a variation 
of a year in these synchronisms being unavoidable, 
since the Hebrew annalists in giving their dates do not 
reckon fractions of years. But in any case we must 
place Zechariah’s accession early in B.C. 770. His 
reign lasted only six months. He was killed in a con- 
spiracy of which Shallum (q. v.) was the head, and by 
which the prophecy in x, 30 was accomplished. We are 
told that during his brief term of power he did evil, and 
kept up the calf-worship inherited from the first Jero- 
boem, which his father had maintained in regal splendor 
at Bethel (Amos vii, 13). See Israr, KINGDOM or. 
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B.C. 728. He was not the same as Zech- 
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In the English version of 2 Kings xv, 10 we read: 
“And Shallum the son of Jabesh conspired against him, 
and smote him before the people, and slew him, and 
reigned in his stead.” And so the Vulg., “ percussitque 
eum palum et interfecit.” But in the Sept we find Ke- 
Braap instead of before the people, i. e. Shallum and 
Keblaam killed Zechariah. The common editions read 
iv KeS\aap, meaning that Shallum killed Zechariah 
in Keblaam; but no place of such a name is known, and 
there is nothing in the Hebrew to answer to ivy. The 
words translated before the people, K Baán, palam, are 
oy 5ap. Ewald (Geschichte, iii, 598) maintains that 
237 never occurs in prose [Is not the objection rather 
tbat the word is Chaldee? It occurs repeatedly in 
Daniel (ii, 81; iii, 3; v, 1, 5, 10), and also in the Chal- 
dee portions of Ezra (iv, 16; vi, 18)], and that ny 
would be DIII if the Latin and English translations 
were correct. He also observes that in 2 Kings xv, 14, 
25, 30, where almost the same expression is used of the 
deaths of Shallum, Pekahiah, and Pekah, the words 
before the people are omitted. Hence he accepts the 
translation in the Vatican MS. of the Sept., and consid- 
ers that Kabalam or KeGAaayp was a fellow-conspirator 
or rival of Shallum, of whose subsequent fate we have 
no information. On the death of Zechariah, Shallum 
was made king, but, after reigning in Samaria for a 
month only, was in his turn dethroned and killed by 
Menahem. To these events Ewald refers the obscure 
passage in Zech. xi, 8: “ Three shepherds also I cut off 
in one month, and my soul abhorred them”—the three 
shepherds being Zechariah, Kabalam, and Shallum. 
This is very ingenious: we must remember, however, 
that Ewald, like certain English divines (Mede, Ham- 
mond, Newcome, Secker, Pye Smith), thinks that the 
latter chapters of the prophecies of Zechariah belong 
to an earlier date than the rest of the book. See ZECH- 
ARIAH, BOOK OF. 

18. A Kohathite Levite in the reign of Josiah, who 
was one of the overseers of the workmen engaged in 
the restoration of the Temple (2 Chron, xxxiv, 12). B.C. 
628. 

19. Second named of the three rulers of the Temple 
in the reign of Josiah (2 Chron. xxxv, 8). B.C. 628, 
He was probably, as Bertheau conjectures, “the second 
priest” (comp. 2 Kings xxv, 18). 

20. Son of Shiloni and father of Joiarib among the 
descendants of Perez (Neh. xi, 5). B.C. long ante 536, 

21. A priest, son of Pashur and father of Amzi (Neh. 
xi, 12). B.C. long ante 536. 

22. Son of Amariah and father of Uzziah, of the 
family of Perez (Neh. xi, 4). B.C. ante 536. 

23. The representative of the priestly family of Iddo 
in the days of Joiakim the son of Jeshua (Neh. xii, 16). 
B.C. 536. He was possibly the same as Zechariah the 
prophet the son of Iddo. 

24. The eleventh in order of the twelve minor 
prophets. 

1. Of his personal history we know but little. He is 
called in his prophecy the son of Berechiah and the 
grandson of Iddo, whereas in the book of Ezra (v, 1; vi, 
14) he is said to have been the son of Iddo. Various 
attempts have been made to reconcile this discrepancy. 
Cyril of Alexandria (Pref. Comment. ad Zech.) supposes 
that Berechiah was the father of Zechariah according 
to the flesh, and that Iddo was his instructor, and might 
be regarded as his spiritual father. Jerome, too, accord- 
ing to some MSS., has in Zech. i, 1, “filium Barachie, 
filium Addo,” as ifhe supposed that Berechiah and Iddo 
were different names of the same person; and the same 
mistake occurs in the Sept.: rò» roù Bapayiov vidy 
"Addw. Gesenius (Lex. s. v. 32) and Rosenmiller (On 
Zech, i, 1) take “I in the passages in Ezra to mean 
“ grandson,” as in Gen. xxix, 5 Laban is termed “the 
son,” i. e. “grandson,” of Nahor. Others, again, have 
suggested that in the text of Ezra no mention is made 
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of Berechiah, because he was already dead, or because 
Iddo was the more distinguished person, and the gener- 
ally recognised head of the family. Knobel thinks that 
the name of Berechiah has crept into the present text 
of Zechariah from Isa. viii, 2, where mention is made 
of a Zechariah “ the son of Jeberechiah,” which is virtu- 
ally the same name (Sept. Bapayiov) as Berechiah. 
His theory is that ch. ix-xi of our present book of 
Zechariah are really the work of the older Zechariah 
(Isa. viii, 2); that a later scribe finding the two books, 
one bearing the name of Zechariah the son of Iddo, and 
the other that of Zechariah the son of Berechiah, united 
them into one, and at the same time combined the titles 
of the two, and that hence arose the confusion which at 
present exists, This, however, is hardly a probable hy- 
pothesis, It is surely more natural to suppose, as the 
prophet himself mentions his father’s name, whereas 
the historical books of Ezra and Nehemiah mention 
only Iddo, that Berechiah had died early, and that 
there was now no intervening link between the grand- 
father and the grandson. The son, in giving his pedi- 
gree, does not omit his father’s name: the historian 
passes it over as of one who was but little known or al- 
ready forgotten. This view is confirmed if we suppose 
the Iddo here mentioned to have been the Iddo the 
priest who, in Neh. xii, 4, is said to have returned from 
Babylon in company with Zerubbabel and Joshua. He 
is there said to have had a son Zechariah (ver. 16), who 
was contemporary with Joiakim the son of Joshua; and 
this falls in with the hypothesis that owing to some un- 
explained cause—perhaps the death of his father—Zech- 
ariah became the next representative of the family af- 
ter his grandfather Iddo. Zechariah, according to this 
view, like Jeremiah and Ezekiel before him, was priest 
as well as prophet. He seems to have entered upon his 
office while yet young (33, Zech. ii, 4; comp. Jer. i, 6), 
and must have been born in Babylon, whence he return- 
ed with the first caravan of exiles under Zerubbabel and 
Joshua, 

It was in the eighth month, in the second year of 
Darius, that he first publicly discharged his office. B.C. 
519. In this he acted in concert with Haggai, who 
must have been considerably his senior if, as seems not 
improbable, Haggai had been carried into captivity, and 
hence had himself been one of those who had seen “ the 
house” of Jehovah “in her first glory” ( Hagg. ii, 3). 
Both prophets had the same great object before them; 
both directed all their energies to the building of the 
second Temple. Haggai seems to have led the way in 
this work, and then to have left it chiefly in the hands 
of his younger contemporary. The foundations of the 
new building had already been laid in the time of Cy- 
rus, but during the reigns of Cambyses and the pseudo- 
Smerdis the work had been broken off through the 
jealousies of the Samaritans. When, however, Darius 
Hystaspis ascended the throne (521) things took a more 
favorable turn. He seems to have been a large-hearted 
and gracious prince, and to have been well-disposed to- 
wards the Jews. Encouraged by the hopes which his 
accession held out, the prophets exerted themselves to 
the utmost to secure the completion of the Temple. 
From this time, for a space of nearly two years, the 
prophet’s voice was silent, or his words have not been 
recorded. But in the fourth year of king Darius, in the 
fourth day of the ninth month, there came a deputation 
of Jews to the Temple, anxious to know whether the 
fast-days which had been instituted during the seventy 
years’ captivity were still to be observed. On the one 
hand, now that the captivity was at an end, and Jeru- 
salem was rising from her ashes, such set times of mourn- 
ing seemed quite out of place. On the other hand, there 
was still much ground for serious uneasiness; for some 
time after their return they had suffered severely from 
drought and famine (i, 6-11), and who could tell that 
they would not so suffer again? The hostility of their 
neighbors had not ceased; they were still regarded with 
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no common jealousy; and large numbers of their breth- 
ren had not yet returned from Babylon. It was a ques- 
tion, therefore, that seemed to admit of much debate. 

It is impossible not to see of how great moment, un- 
der such circumstances, and for the discharge of the 
special duty with which he was intrusted, would be the 
priestly origin of Zechariah. Too often the prophet 
had had to stand forth in direct antagonism to the 
priest. In an age when the service of God had stif- 
fened into formalism, and the priests’ lips no longer kept 
knowledge, the prophet was the witness for the truth 
which lay beneath the outward ceremonial, and without 
which the outward ceremonial was worthless. But the 
thing to be dreaded now was not superstitious formal- 
ism, but cold neglect. There was no fear now lest in a 
gorgeous temple, amid the splendors of an imposing 
ritual and the smoke of sacrifices ever ascending to 
heaven, the heart and life ôf religion should be lost. 
The fear was all the other way, lest even the body, the 
outward form and service, should be suffered to decay. 
The foundations of the Temple had indeed been laid, 
but that was all (Ezra v, 16). Discouraged by the op- 
position which they had encountered at first, the Jew- 
ish colony had begun to build, and were not able to fin- 
ish; and even when the letter came from Darius sanc- 
tioning the work, and promising his protection, they 
showed no hearty disposition to engage in it. At such 
a time no more fitting instrument could be found to 
rouse the people, whose heart had grown cold, than ove 
who united to the authority of the prophet the zeal and 
the traditions of a sacerdotal family. Accordingly, to 
Zechariah’s influence we find the rebuilding of the Tem- 
ple in a great measure ascribed. “And the elders of 
the Jews builded,” it is said, “ and they prospered through 
the prophesying of Haggai the prophet and Zechariah 
the son of Iddo” (vi, 14). It is remarkable that in this 
juxtaposition of the two names both are not styled 
prophets—not “Haggai and Zechariah the prophets,” 
but “ Haggai the prophet and Zechariah the son of Iddo.” 
Is it an improbable conjecture that Zechariah is desig- 
nated by his father’s (or grandfather's ) name, rather 
than by his office, in order to remind us of his priestly 
character? Be this as it may, we find other indications 
of the close union which now subsisted between the 
priests and the prophets, Various events connected 
with the taking of Jerusalem and the captivity in 
Babylon had led to the institution of solemn fast-days; 
and we find that when a question arose as to the pro- 
priety of observing these fast-days, now that the city 
and the Temple were rebuilt, the question was referred 
to “the priests which were in the house of Jehovah, 
and to the prophets”—a recognition not only of the 
joint authority, but of the harmony subsisting between 
the two bodies, without parallel in Jewish history. The 
manner, too, in which Joshua the high-priest is spoken 
of in this prophecy shows how lively a sympathy Zech- 
ariah felt towards him. 

Later traditions assume, what is indeed very probable, 
that Zechariab took personally an active part in provid- 
ing for the liturgical service of the Temple. He and 
Haggai are both said to have composed psalms with 
this view. According to the Sept., Psa. cxxxvii, cxlv- 
cxlviii; according to the Peshito, cxxv, cxxvi; accord- 
ing to the Vulg., cxi, are psalms of Haggai and Zecha- 
riah. The triumphant “ hallelujah,” with which many 
of them open, was supposed to be characteristic of those 
psalms which were first chanted in the second Temple, 
and came with an emphasis of meaning from the lips 
of those who had been restored to their native land. The 
allusions, moreover, with which these psalms abound, as 
well as their place in the Psalter, leave us in no doubt 
as to the time when they were composed, and lend con- 
firmation to the tradition respecting their authorship. 
If the later Jewish accounts (the Talmudic tract Megil- 
lah, xvii, 2; xviii, 1; Rashi ad Baba Bathra, xv, 1) may 
be trusted, Zechariah, as well as Haggai, was a member 
of the great synagogue. The patristic notices of the 
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prophet are worth nothing. According to these, he 
exercised his prophetic office in Chaldza, and wrought 
many miracles there; returned to Jerusalem at an ad- 
vanced age, where he discharged the duties of the priest- 
hood, and where he died and was buried by the side of 
Haggai (Pseudepiph. De Proph. c. 21; Dorotheus, p. 144; 
Isidorus, c. 51). 

2. The genuine writings of Zechariah help us but lit- 
tle in our estimation of his character. Some faint traces, 
however, we may observe in them of his education in 
Babylon. Less free and independent than he would 
have been had his feet trodden from childhood the soil 


“ Where each old poetic monutain 
- Inspiration breathed around,” 


he leans avowedly on the authority of the older proph- 
ets, and copies their expressions, Jeremiah especially 
seems to have been his favorite, and hence the Jewish 
saying that “the spirit of Jeremiah dwelt in Zecha- 
riah.” But in what may be called the peculiarities of 
his prophecy he approaches more nearly to Ezekiel and 
Daniel. Like them, he delights in visions; like them, 
he uses svmbols and allegories rather than the bold 
figures and metaphors which lend so much force and 
beauty to the writings of the earlier prophets; like 
them, he beholds angels ministering before Jehovah 
and fulfilling his behests on the earth. He is the only 
one of the prophets who speaks of Satan. That some 
of these peculiarities are owing to his Chaldwan educa- 
tion can hardly be doubted. It is at least remarkable 
that both Ezekiel and Daniel, who must have been in- 
fluenced by the same associations, should in some of 
these respects so closely resemble Zechariah, widely as 
they differ from him in others. 

Even in the form of the visions a careful criticism 
might perhaps discover some traces of the prophet’s 
early training. Possibly the “ valley of myrtles” in the 
first vision may have been suggested by Chaldæa rather 
than by Palestine. At any rate, it is a curious fact that 
myrtles are rarely mentioned in the history of the 
Jews before the Exile. They are found, besides this 
passage of Zechariah, in Isa. xli, 19; lv, 13, and in 
Neh. viii, 15. The forms of trial in the third vision, 
where Joshua the high-priest is arraigned, seem bor- 
rowed from the practice of Persian rather than Jewish 
courts of law. The filthy garments in which Joshua 
appears are those which the accused must assume when 
brought to trial. The white robe put upon him is the 
<caftan or robe of honor, which to this day in the East is 
put upon the minister of state who has been acquitted 
of the charges laid against him. The vision of the 
‘woman in the Ephah is also Oriental in its character. 
Ewald refers to a very similar vision in Tod's Rajasthan, 
ii, 688. Finally, the chariots issuing from between two 
mountains of brass must have been suggested, there can 
scarcely be any doubt, by some Persian symbolism. 
See ZECHARIAH, Book OF. 

25. The leader of the one hundred and fifty “sons” 
of Pharosh who returned with Ezra (Ezra viii, 3). B.C. 
459. 

26. The leader of the twenty-eight “sons” of Bebai, 
who came up from Babylon with Ezra (Ezra viii, 11). 
B.C. 459, 

27. One of the chiefs of the people whom Ezra sum- 
moned in council at the river Ahava, before the second 
caravan returned from Babylon (Ezra viii, 16). B.C. 
459. He stood at Ezra’s left hand when he expounded 
the law to the people (Neh. viii, 4). 

28. (Sept. Zayapia.) One of the family of Elam, who 
had married a foreign wife after the Captivity (Ezra x, 
26). BC. 458. 

29. One of the priests, son of Jonathan, who blew 
with the trumpets at the dedication of the city wall by 
Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh. xii, 35,41). B.C. 446. 


ZECHARIAH, Book or. The time and personal 
circumstances of the prophet whose name this book 
bears have been considered above. It remains to dis- 
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cuss the prophecies themselves, and especially their au- 
thenticity. Their peculiar character and obscurity of 
interpretation also call fur a semewhat full treatment. 

1. Contents.—The book naturally falls into two prin- 
cipal divisions, which, as will be seen more fully in the 
sequel, are marked not only by certain peculiarities of 
expression, but obviously by the absence of any histor- 
ical data in the latter portion such as are given in the 
former. 

(1.) The first part, embracing ch. i-viii, divides itself 
into three sections by the chronological indications given 
respectively in i, 1,7, and vii, 1; and these are still fur- 
ther subdivided by the recurrence of the phrase “the 
word of the Lord came unto me.” This part, therefore, 
consists, first, of a short introduction or preface, in which 
the prophet announces his commission; then of a series 
of visions, descriptive of all those hopes and anticipa- 
tions of which the building of the Temple was the 
pledge and sure foundation; and finally of a discourse, 
delivered two years later, in reply to questions respect- 
ing the observance of certain established fasts, 

1. The short introductory oracle (i, 1-6) is a warning 
voice from the past. ‘The prophet solemnly reminds 
the people, by an appeal to the experience of their fa- 
thers, that no word of God had ever fallen to the 
ground; and that therefore, if with sluggish indiffer- 
ence they refused to co-operate in the building of the 
Temple, they must expect the judgments of God. This 
warning manifestly rests upon the former warnings of 
Haggai. | 

2. In a dream of the night there passed before the 
eyes of the prophet a series of nine (essentially seven) 
visions, followed by an emblematical scene, descriptive 
in their different aspects of events, some of them short- 
ly to come to pass, and others losing themselves in the 
mist of the future (i, 7-vi, 15). These visions are ob- 
scure, and accordingly the prophet asks their mean- 
ing. The interpretation is given, not as to Amos by 
Jehovah himself, but by an angel who knows the mind 
and will of Jehovah, who intercedes with him for oth- 
ers, and by whom Jehovah speaks and issues his com- 
mands; at one time he is called “the angel who spake 
with me” [or “by me”] (i, 9); at another, “the angel 
of Jehovah” (ver. 11,12; iii, 1-6). 

(1.) In the first vision (i, 8-17) the prophet sees, in 
a valley of myrtles, a rider upon a roan horse, accom- 
panied by others who, having been sent forth to the 
four quarters of the earth, had returned with the ti- 
dings that the whuie earth was at rest (with reference 
to Hagg. ii, 20). Hereupon the angel asks how long this 
state of things shall last, and is assured that the indif- 
ference of the heathen shall cease, and that the Temple 
shall be built in Jerusalem. This vision seems to have 
been partly borrowed from Job i, 7, etc. 

(2.) The second vision (ii, 1-17, A. V. i, 18-ii, 13) ex- 
plains how the promise of the first is to be fulfilled, 
and is composed of three separate emblems, The four 
horns are the symbols of the different heathen kingdoms 
in the four quarters of the world, which have hitherto 
combined against Jerusalem. The four carpenters or 
smiths svmbolize their destruction, The measuring- 
line betokens the vastly extended area of Jerusalem, 
owing to the rapid increase of the new population. The 
old prophets, in foretelling the happiness and glory of 
the times which should succeed the Captivity in Baby- 
lon, had made a great part of that happiness and glory 
to consist in the gathering together again of the whole 
dispersed nation in the land given to their fathers. 
This vision was designed to teach that the expectation 
thus raised —the return of the dispersed of Israel — 
should be fulfilled; that Jerusalem should be too large 
to be compassed about by a wall, but that Jehovah him- 
self would be to her a wall of fire—a light and defence 
to the holy city, and destruction to her adversaries. A 
song of joy, in prospect of so bright a future, closes the 
scene. 

The next’ two visions (ch, iii, iv) are occupied with 
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the Temple, and with the two principal persons on 
whom the hopes of the returned exiles rested. 

(3.) The permission granted for the rebuilding of the 
Temple had, no doubt, stirred afresh the malice and the 
animosity of the enemies of the Jews. Joshua the 
high-priest had been singled out, it would seem, as the 
especial object of attack, and perhaps formal accusations 
had already been laid against him before the Persian 
court. The prophet, in vision, sees him summoned be- 
fore a higher tribunal, and solemnly acquitted, despite 
the charges of the Satan or Adversary. This is done 
with the forms still usual in an Eastern court. The 
filthy garments in which the accused is expected to stand 
are taken away, and the caftan or robe of honor is put 
upon him in token that his innocence has been estab- 
lished, Acquitted at that bar, he need not fear, it is 
implied, any earthly accuser. He shall be protected, 
he shall carry on the building of the Temple, he shall 
so prepare the way for the coming of the Messiah, and 
upon the foundation-stone laid before him shall the 
seven eyes of God, the token of his ever-watchful prov- 
idence, rest. 

(4.) The succeeding vision (ch. iv) supposes that all 
opposition to the building of the Temple shall be re- 
moved. This sees the completion of the work. It has 
evidently a peculiarly impressive character; for the 
prophet, though his dream still continues, seems to him- 
self to be awakened out of it by the angel who speaks 
to him. The candlestick (or, more properly, chandelier) 
- with seven lights (borrowed from the candlestick of the 
Mosaic tabernacle, Exod. xxv, 31 sq.) supposes that the 
Temple is already finished. The seten pipes which sup- 
ply each lamp answer to the seven eyes of Jehovah in 
the preceding vision (iii, 9), and this sevenfold supply 
of oil denotes the presence and operation of the Divine 
Spirit, through whose aid Zerubbabel will overcome all 
obstacles; so that as his hands had laid the foundation 
of the house, his hands should also finish it (iv, 9). 
The two olive-branches of the vision, belonging to the 
olive-tree standing by the candlestick, are Zerubbabel 
himself and Joshua. | 

The next two visions (v, 1-11) signify that the land, 
in which the sanctuary has just been erected, shall be 
purged of all its pollutions. 

(5.) First, the curse is recorded against wickedness in 
the whole land (not in the whole earth, as in the A. V.), 
v, 3; that due solemnity may be given to it, it is in- 
scribed upon a roll, and the roll is represented as flying, 
in order to denote the speed with which the ourse will 
execute itself. 

(6.) Next, the unclean thing, whether in the form of 
idolatry or any other abomination, shall be utterly re- 
moved. Caught and shut up as it were in a cage, like 
some savage beast, and pressed down with a weight as 
of lead upon it so that it cannot escape, it shall be car- 
ried into that land where all evil things have long made 
their dwelling (Isa. xxxiv, 13), the land of Babylon (Shi- 
nar, Zech. v, 11), from which Israel had been redeemed. 

(7.) The night is now waning fast, and the morning 
is about to dawn (vi, 1-8). Chariots and horses appear, 
issuing from between two brazen mountains, the horses 
like those in the first vision; and these receive their 
several commands and are sent forth to execute the 
will of Jehovah in the four quarters of the earth. The 
four chariots are images of the four winds, which, ac- 
cording to Psa. civ, 4, as servants of God, fulfil his be- 
hests; and of the one that goes to the north it is par- 
ticularly said that it shall let the Spirit of Jehovah rest 
there: is it a spirit of anger against the nations, As- 
syria, Babylon, Persia, or is it a spirit of hope and de- 
sire of return in the hearts of those of the exiles who 
still lingered in the land of their captivity? Stihelin, 
Maurer, and others adopt the former view, which seems 
to be in accordance with the preceding vision; Ewald 
gives the latter interpretation, and thinks it is support- 
ed by what follows. 

Thus the cycle of visions is completed.’ Scene after 
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scene is unrolled till the whole glowing picture is pre- 
sented to the eye. All enemies crushed; the land re- 
peopled, and Jerusalem girt as with a wall of fire; the 
Temple rebuilt, more truly splendid than of old, beaause 
more abundantly filled with a Divine Presence; the 
leaders of the people assured in the most signal manner 
of the Divine protection; all wickedness solemnly sen- 
tenced, and the land forever purged of it: such is the 
magnificent panorama of hope which the prophet dis- 
plays to his countrymen. Very consolatory must such 
a prospect have seemed to the weak and disheartened 
colony in Jerusalem. For the times were dark and 
troublous. According to recent interpretations of new- 
ly discovered inscriptions, it would appear that Darius 
I found it no easy task to hold his vast dominions. 
Province after province had revolted. both in the east 
and in the north, whither, according to the prophet (vi, 
8), the winds had carried the wrath of God: and if the 
reading Mudraja, i. e. Egypt, is correct (Lassen gives 
Kurdistan), Egypt must have revolted before the out- 
break mentioned in Herod. vii, 1, and have again been 
reduced to subjection. To such revolt there may pos- 
sibly be an allusion in the reference to “the land of the 
south” (ver. 6). It would seem that Zechariah antici- 
pated, as a consequence of these perpetual insurrections, 
the weakening and overthrow of the Persian monarchy 
and the setting-up of the kingdom of God, for which 
Judah, in faith and obedience, was to wait (ver. 9-15). 

(8.) Immediately on these visions there follows a 
symbolical act (vi, 9-15). Three Israelites had just 
returned from Babylon, bringing with them rich gifts 
to Jerusalem, apparently as contributions to the Tem- 
ple, and had been received in the house of Josiah the 
son of Zephaniah. Thither the prophet is commanded 
to go—whether still in a dream or not is not very clear 
—and to employ the silver and the gold of their offer- 
ings for the service of Jehovah. He is to make of 
them two crowns, and to place these on the head of 
Joshua the high-priest—a sign that in the Messiah 
who should build the Temple the kingly and priestly 
offices should be united. This, however, is expressed 
somewhat enigmaticaHy, as if king and priest should 
be perfectly at one, rather than that the same person 
should be both king and priest. These crowns, more- 
over, were to be a memorial in honor of those by whose 
liberality they had been made, and should serve at the 
same time to excite other rich Jews still living in Baby- 
lon to the like liberality. Hence their symbolical pur- 
pose having been accomplished, they were to be laid 
up in the Temple. 

3. It is remarkable, as has already been noticed, that 
the question relating to the fast days (vii, 1-3) should 
have been addressed to priests and prophets conjointly 
in the Temple. This close alliance between two classes 
hitherto so separate, and often so antagonistic, was one 
of the most hopeful circumstances of the times. Still 
Zechariah, as chief of the prophets, has the decision of 
this question. Some of the priests, it is evident (ver. 
7), were inclined to the more gloomy view; but not so 
the prophet. In language worthy of his position and 
his office, language which reminds us of one of the moet 
striking passages of his great predecessor (Isa. Iviii, 5-7), 
he lays down the same principle that God loves mercy 
rather than fasting, and truth and righteousness rather 
than sackcloth and a sad countenance. If they had 
perished, he reminds them it was because their hearts 
were hard while they fasted; if they would dwell safe- 
ly, they must abstain from fraud and violence, and not 
from food (Zech. vii, 4-14). 

Again, he foretells, but not now in vision, the glorious 
times that are near at hand when Jehovah shall dwell 
in the midst of them, and Jerusalem be called a city of 
truth. He sees her streets thronged by old and young, 
her exiles returning, her Temple standing in all its 
beauty, her land rich in fruitfulness, her people a praise 
and a blessing in the earth (viii, 1-15). Again, he de- 
clares that “ truth and peace” (ver. 16, 19) are the bul- 
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warks of national prosperitv. And, once more revert- 
ing to the question which had been raised concerning 
the observance of the fasts, he announces, in obedience 
to the command of Jehovah, not only that the fasts are 
abolished, but that the days of mourning shall hence- 
forth be days of joy, the fasts be counted for festivals. 
His prophecy concludes with a prediction that Jerusa- 
lem shall be the centre of religious worship to all na- 
tions of the earth (ver. 16-23). 

(II.) The remainder of the book consists of two sec- 
tions of about equal length, ch. ix-xi and xii-xiv, each 
of which has an inscription. They have the general 
prophetic tone and character, and in subject they so 
far harmonize with i-viii that the prophet seeks to 
comfort Judah in a season of depression with the hope 
of a brighter future. 

1. In the first section he threatens Damascus and the 
sea-coast of Palestine with misfortune; but declares that 
Jerusalem shall be protected, for Jehovah himself shall 
encamp about her (where ix, 8 reminds us of ii, 5). Her 
king shall come to her; he shall speak peace to the 
heathen, so that all weapons of war shall perish; and his 


= dominion shall be to the ends of the earth. The Jews 


who are still in captivity shall return to their land ; 
they shall be mightier than Javan (or Greece); and 
Ephraim and Judah once more anited shall vanquish 
all enemies, The land too shall be fruitful as of old 
(comp. viii, 12). The Teraphim and the false prophets 
may indeed have spoken lies; but upon these will the 
Lord execute judgment, and then he will look with favor 
upon his people and bring back both Judah and Ephra- 
im from their captivity. The poseession of Gilead and 
Lebanon is again promised as the special portion of 
Erhraim; and both Egypt and Assyria shall be broken 
and humbled. 

The prephecy now takes a sudden turn. An enemy 
is seen approaching from the north, who, having forced 
the narrow passes of Lebanon, the great bulwark of the 
northern frontier, carries desolation into the country be- 
yond, Hereupon the prophet receives a commission 
from God to feed his flock, which God himeelf will no 
more feed because of their divisions. The prophet un- 
dertakes the office, and makes to himself two staves 
(naming the one Favor and the other Union), in or- 
der to tend the flock, and cuts off several evil shepherds 
whom his soul abhors; but observes, at the same time, 
that the flock will not be obedient. Hence he throws 
up his office; he breaks asunder the one crook in token 
that the covenant of God with Israel was dissolved. A 
few, the poor of the flock, acknowledged God’s hand 
herein ; and the prophet, demanding the wages of his 
service, receives thirty pieces of silver, and casts it into 
the house of Jehovah. At the same time, he sees that 
there is no hope of union between Judah and Israel, 
whom he had trusted to feed as one flock, and therefore 
cuts in pieces the other crook, in token that the broth- 
erhood between them is dissolved. 

2. The second section (ch. xii—xiv) is entitled “The 
burden of the word of Jehovah for Israel.” But Jsrael is 
here used of the nation at large, not of Israel as distinct 
from Judah. Indeed, the prophecy which follows con- 
cerns Judah and Jerusalem. In this the prophet be- 
holds the near approach of troublous times, when Jeru- 
salem should be hard pressed by enemies, But in that 
day Jehovah shall come to save them: “the house of 
David shall be as God, as the angel of Jehovah” (xii, 
8), and all the nations which gather themselves against 
Jerusalem shall be destroyed. At the same time, the 
deliverance shall not be from outward enemies alone. 
God will pour out upon them a spirit of grace and sup- 
plications, so that they shall bewail their sinfulness with 
a mourning greater than that with which they be- 
wailed the beloved Josiah in the valley of Megiddo. 
So decp and so true shall be this repentance, so lively 
the aversion to all evil, that neither idol nor false proph- 
et shall again be seen in the land. If a man shall pre- 
tend te prophesy, “ his father and his mother that begat 
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him shall thrust him through when he prophesieth,” 
fired by the same righteous indignation as Phinehas 
was when he slew those who wrought folly in Israel 
(xii, 1-xiii, 6). 

Then follows a short apostrophe to the sword of the 
enemy to turn against the shepherds of the people; and 
a further announcement of searching and purifying 
judgments; which, however, it must be acknowledged, 
is somewhat abrupt. Ewald’s suggestion that the pas- 
sage xiii, 7-9 is here out of place, and should be trans- 
posed to the end of chap. xi, is certainly ingenious, and 
does not seem improbable. 

The prophecy closes with a grand and stirring pict- 
ure. All nations are gathered together against Jeru- 
salem, and seem already sure of their prey. Half of 
their cruel work has been accomplished, when Jehovah 
himself appears on behalf of his people. At his com- 
ing all nature is moved; the Mount of Olives on which 
his feet rest cleaves asunder; a mighty earthquake 
heaves the ground, and even the natural succession of 
day and night is broken. He goes forth to war against 
the adversaries of his people. He establishes his king- 
dom over all the earth. Jerusalem is safely inhabited, 
and becomes rich with the spoils of the nations, All na- 
tions that are still left shall come up to Jerusalem, as. 
the great centre of religious worship, thefe to worship. 
“the King, Jehovah of hosts,” and the city from that. 
day forward shall be a holy city. 

II. Jntegrity.—Mede was the tirst to cal] this.in ques- 
tion. The probability that the later chapters (from the- 
9th to the 14th) were by some other prophet seems: 
first to have been suggested to him by the citation in. 
Matthew. He says (Epist. xxxi): 

“Tt may seem the evangelist would inform us that those: 

latter chapters aecribed to Zachary (namely, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
etc.) are indeed the prophecies of Jeremy, and that the 
Jews had not rightly attributed them. ... Certainly,ifa 
man weighs the contents of some of them, they should in 
likelihood be of an elder date than the time of Zachary— 
namely, before the Captivity—for the subjects of some 
of them were scarce in being after that time. And the 
chapter out of which St. Matthew quotes may seem to 
have somewhat much unsnitable with Zachary’s time; 
as, a prophecy of the destruction of the Temple, then 
when he was to encourage them to build it. And how 
doth the sixth verse of that chapter suit with his time? 
There is no scripture saith they are Zachary’s; but there- 
is scripture saith they are Jeremy’s, as this of the evan-. 
gelist.” 
He then observes that the mere fact of these being: 
found in the same book as the prophecies of Zechariah. 
does not prove that they were his; difference of author-- 
ship being allowable in the same way as in the collec-- 
tion of Agur’s Proverbs under one title with those of 
Solomon, and of Psalms by other authors with those of 
David. Even the absence of a fresh title is, he argues,. 
no evidence against a change of author. “The Jews. 
wrote in rolls or volumes, and the title was but once. 
If aught were added to the roll, 0b similitudinem argu- 
ments, or for some other reason, it had a new title, as that 
of Agur; or perhaps none, but was avwyvyor.” The- 
utter disregard of anything like chronological order in 
the prophecies of Jeremiah, where “sometimes all is end- 
ed with Zedekiah; then we are brought back to Jehoi- 
akim, then to Zedekiah again”—-makes it probable, he 
thinks, that they were only hastily and loosely put to- 
gether in those distracted times. Consequently, some 
of them might not have been discovered till after the 
return from the Captivity, when they were approved 
by Zechariah, and so came to be incorporated with his 
prophecies) Mede evidently rests his opinion, partly 
on the authority of Matthew, and partly on the con- 
tents of the later chapters, which he considers require a 
date earlier than the Exile. He says again (Epist. xi): 

“ That which moveth me more than the rest is in ch. xii, 
which contains a prophecy of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and a description of the wickedness of the inhabi- 
tants, for which God would give them to the sword, and 
have no more pity on them. It is expounded of the de- 


struction by Titus; but methinks such a prophecy was. 
nothing seasonable for Zachary’s time (when the city yet, 
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for a great part, lay in her ruins, and the Temple had not 
yet recovered hers), nor agreeable to the scope of Zach- 
ary’s commission, who, together with his colleague Hag- 
gai, was sent to encourage the peuple lately returned 
from captivity to build their temple, and to inetaurate 
their commonwealth. Was this a fit time to foretell the 
destruction of both, while they were but yet a-building ? 
and by Zachary, too, who was to encourage them? Would 
not this better befit the desolation by Nebuchadnezzar ?” 


Archbishop Newcome went further. He insisted on 
the great dissimilarity of style as well as subject be- 
tween the earlier and later chapters. And he was the 
first who advocated the theory which Bunsen calls one 
of the triumphs of modern criticism, that the last six 
chapters of Zechariah are the work of two distinct 
prophets. His words are: 


t The eight first chapters appear by the introductory 
parts to be the prophecies of Zechariah, stand in connec- 
tion with each other, are pertinent to the time when they 
were delivered, are uniform in style and manner, and con- 
stitute a regular whole. But the six last chapters are not 
expressly assigned to Zechariah; are unconnected with 
those which precede; the three first of them are unsuita- 
ble in many parts to the time when Zechariah lived; all 
of them have a more adorned and poetical turn of com- 

osition than the olen first chapters; and they manifest- 
break the unity of the prophetical book. .. . I conclude 
rom internal marks in ch. ix, x, xi, that these three chap- 
ters were written much earlier than the time of Jeremiah 
and before the captivity of the tribes. Israel is mention- 
ed in ix,1; xi, 14 (but that this argument is inconclu- 
sive, see Mal. ii, 11); Ephraim ix, 10, 18; x, 7; and 
Assyria x, 10,11... . They seem to suit Hosea’s age 


and manner... . The 12th, 13th, and 14th chapters 
form a distinct prophecy, and were written after the 
death of Josiah; but whether before or after the Captiv- 


ity, and by what prophets, is uncertain, though 1 in- 
cline to think that the author lived before the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Babylonians.” 


In proof of this he refers to xiii, 2,on which he observes 
that the “ prediction that idols and false prophets should 
cease at the final restoration of the Jews seems to have 
been uttered when idolatry and groundless pretensions 
to the spirit of prophecy were common among the Jews, 
and therefore before the Babylonish Captivity.” A 
large number of critics have followed Mede and arch- 
bishop Newcome in denying the later date of the last 
six chapters of the book. In England, bishop Kidder, 
Whiston, Hammond, and more recently Pye Smith and 
Davidson; in Germany, Fliigge, Eichhorn, Bauer, Ber- 
tholdt, Augusti, Forberg, Rosenmiiller, Gramberg, Cred- 
ner, Ewald, Maurer, Knobel, Hitzig, and Bleek, are 
agreed in maintaining that these later chapters are 
not the work of Zechariah the son of Iddo. 

On the other hand, the later date of these cHapters 
has been maintained among British writers, by Blayney 
and Henderson, and on the Continent by Carpzov, Beck- 
haus, Jahn, Köster, Hengstenberg, Hävernick, Keil, De 
Wette (in later editions of his Einleitung; in the first 
three he adopted a different view), and Stihelin. 

Those who impugn the later date of these chapters 
of Zechariah rest their arguments on the change in style 
and subject after the 8th chapter, but differ much in the 
application of their criticism. Rosenmiiller, for instance 
(Schol. in Proph. Min. iv, 257), argues that ch. ix—xiv 
are so alike in style that they must have been written 
by one author. He alleges in proof his fondness for 
images taken from pastoral life (ix, 16; x, 2,3; xi, 3,4, 
5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 15, 17; xiii, 7,8). From the allusion to 
the earthquake (xiv, 5; comp. Amos i, 1), he thinks the 
author must have lived in the reign of Uzziah. Da- 
vidson (in IIorne's Introd. ii, 982) in like manner declares 
for one author, but supposes him to have been the Zech- 
ariah mentioned in Isa. viii, 2, who lived in the reign of 
Ahaz. Eichhorn, on the other hand, while also assign- 
ing (in his Einleitung, iv, 444) the whole of ch. ix-xiv 
to one writer, is of opinion that they are the work of a 
later prophet who flourished in the time of Alexander. 
Others again, as Bertholdt, Gesenius, Knobel, Maurer, 
Bunsen, and Ewald, think that ch. ix-xi (to which 
wald adds xiii, 7-9) are a distinct prophecy from ch. 
Xii-xiv, and separated from them by a considerable in- 
terval of time. These critics conclude from internal 
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evidence that the former portion was written by 8. 
prophet who lived in the reign of Ahaz (Knobel gives 
ix and x to the reign of Jotham, and xi to that of 
Ahaz), and most of them conjecture that he was the 
Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah (or Berechiah) men- 
tioned in Isa, viii, 2, Ewald, without attempting to 
identify the prophet with any particular person, con- 
tents himself with remarking that he was a subject of 
the Southern kingdom (as may be inferred from ex- 
pressions such as that in ix, 7, and from the Messianic 
hopes which he utters, and in which he resembles his 
countryman and contemporary Isaiah); and that, like 
Amos and Hosea before him, though a native of Judah, 
he directs his prophecies against Ephraim. There is 
the same general agreement among the last-named crit- 
ics as tu the date of the section xii-xiv. They all as- 
sign it to a period immediately previous to the Baby- 
lonian Captivity, and hence the author must have been 
contemporary with the prophet Jeremiah. Bunsen 
identifies him with Urijah, the son of Shemaiah of 
Kirjath-jearim (Jer. xxvi, 20-23), who prophesied “ in 
the name of Jehovah” against Judah and Jerusalem. 
According to this hypothesis, we have the works of 
three different prophets collected into one book, and 
passing under one name: (a) Ch. ix-xi, the book of Zech- 
ariah I,a contemporary of Isaiah, under Ahaz, about 
736; (b) ch. xii-xiv, author unknown (or perhaps Uri- 
jah, a contemporary of Jeremiah), about 607 or 606; 
(c) ch. i-viii, the work of the son (or grandson) of Iddo, 
Haggai’s contemporary, about 520-518. We have, then, 
two distinct theories before us. The one merely affirms 
that the last six chapters of our present book are not 
from the same author as the first eight. The other car- 
ries the dismemberment of the book still further, and 
maintains that the last six chapters are the work of two 
distinct authors who lived at two distinct periods of 
Jewish history. The arguments advanced by the sup- 
porters of each theory rest on the same grounds. They 
are drawn partly from the difference in style, and partly 
from the difference in the nature of the contents, the 
historical references, etc., in the different sections of the 
book; but the one sees this difference only in ch.ix-xiv as 
compared with ch.i-viii; the other sees it also in ch. xii- 
xiv as compared with ch. ix-xi. We must accordingly 
consider (i) the difference generally in the style and con- 
tents of ch.ix—xivas compared witb ch. i-viii; (ii) the dif- 
ferences between ch. xii-xiv as compared with ch. ix-xi. 
(A.) Arguments against the Integrity of the Book.— 
The difference in point of style between the latter and 
former portions of the prophecy is admitted by all crit- 
ics. Rosenmiiller characterizes that of the first eight 
chapters as “ prosaic, feeble, poor,” and that of the re- 
maining six as “poetic, weighty, concise, glowing.” 
But without admitting so sweeping a criticism, and one 
which the verdict of abler critics on the former portion 
has contradicted, there can be no doubt that the general 
tone and character of the one section are in decided con- 
trast with those of the other. “ As he passes from the first 
half of the prophet to the second,” says Eichhorn, “no 
reader can fail to perceive how strikingly different are 
the impressions which are made upon him by the two. 
The manner of writing in the second portion is far loftier 
and more mysterious; the images employed are grander 
and more magnificent; the point of view and the hori- 
zon are changed. Once the Temple and the ordinances 
of religion formed the central point from which the 
prophet’s words radiated, and to which they ever re- 
turned; now these have vanished. The favorite modes 
of expression, hitherto so often repeated, are now, as it 
were, forgotten. The chronological notices which be- 
fore marked the day on which each several prophecy 
was uttered now fail us altogether. Could a writer all 
at once have forgotten so entirely his habits of thought? 
Could he so completely disguise his innermost feelings? 
Could the world about him, the mode of expression, the 
images employed, be so totally different in the case of 
of one and the same writer ?” (Einleit. iv, 443, § 605) | 
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(L) Ch. i-viii are marked by certain peculiarities of 
diom and phraseology which do not occur afterwards. 
Favorite expressions are: “The word of Jehovah came 
unto,” etc. (i, 7; iv,8; vi,9; vii, 1,4, 8; viii, 1,18); “ Thus 
saith Jehovah (God) of hosts” (i, 4, 16,17; ii, 11; viii, 
2, 4, 6, 7,9, 14, 18, 20, 23); “Aud I lifted up mine eyes 
and saw” (i, 18; ii, 1; v,1; vi, 1): none of these modes 
-of expression are to be met with in ch. ix-xiv. On 
the other hand, the phrase “In that day” is entirely 
-confined to the later chapters, in which it occurs fre- 
-quently. The form of the inscriptions is different. In- 
‘troductions to the separate oracles, such as those in ix, 
1; xii, 1, do not present themselves in the earlier por- 
tion. Zechariah, in several instances, states the time 
-at which a particular prophecy was uttered by him (i, 

1,7; vii, 1). He mentions his own name in these pas- 
‘sages, and also in vii, 8, and the names of contemporaries 
in iii, 1; iv,6; vi, 10; vii, 2: the writer (or writers) of 
‘tthe second portion of the book never does this. It has 
-also been observed that after the first eight chapters we 
thear nothing of “‘ Satan,” or of “the seven eves of Je- 
thovah ;” that there are no more visions; that ch. xi 
contains no allegory, not a symbolic action; that here 
are no riddles which need to be solved, no angelus inter- 
pres to solve them. 

(II.) Ch. ix-xi. These chapters, it is alleged, have 
also their characteristic peculiarities : 

1. In point of style, the author resembles Hosea more 
than any other prophet; such is the verdict both of 
Knobel and Ewald. He delights to picture Jehovah 
as the great captain of his people. Jehovah comes to 
Zion, and pitches his camp there to protect her (ix, 8, 
9). He blows the trumpet, marches against his ene- 
mies, makes his people his bow, and shoots his arrows 
ver. 13, 14); or he rides on Judah as his war-horse, and 
goes forth thereon to victory (x, 3, 5). Again, he speaks 
of the people as a flock, and the leaders of the people as 
their shepherds (ix, 16; x, 2,3; xi,48q.). He describes 
himself also, in his character of prophet, as a sbepherd 
an the last passages, and assumes to himself, in a sym- 
bolic action (which, however, may have been one only of 
‘the imagination), all the guise and the gear of a shep- 
herd. In general he delights in images (ix, 3, 4, 13-17; 
X, 3, 5, 7, etc.), some of which are striking and forcible. 

2. The notes of time are also peculiar: 

(1.) It was a time when the pride of Assyria was 
yet at its height (ch. x, xi), and when the Jews had al- 
ready suffered from it. This first took place in the time 
-of Menahem (B.C, 772-761). 

(2.) The Transjordanic territory had already been 
wept by the armies of the invader (x, 10), but a still 
further desolation threatened it (xi, 1-3). The first 
may have been the invasion of Pul (1 Chron. v, 26), the 
-second that of Tiglath-pileser. 

(3.) The kingdoms of Judah and Ephraim are both 
‘standing (ix, 10, 13; x, 6), but many Israelites are nev- 
-ertheless exiles in Egypt and Assyria (ix,11; x, 6, 8, 

10, ete.). 

(4.) The struggle between Judah and Israel is sup- 
‘posed to be already begun (xi, 14). At the same time, 
Damascus is threatened (ix, 1). If so, the reference 
‘must be to the alliance formed between Pekah king of 
Israel and Rezin of Damascus, the consequence of which 
was the loss of Elath (739). 

(5.) Egypt and Assyria are both formidable powers 
(x, 9, 10,11). The only other prophets to whom these 
‘two nations appear as formidable, at the same time, are 
Hosea (vii, 11; xii, 1; xiv, 3) and his contemporary 
Isaiah (vii, 17, etc.); and that in prophecies which must 
‘have been uttered between 743 and 740. The expecta- 
tion seems to have been that the Assyrians, in order to 
attack Egypt, would march by way of Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Philistia, along the coast (Zech. ix, 1-9), as they 
did afterwards (Isa. xx, 1), and that the kingdom of 
dsrael would suffer chiefly in consequence (Zech. ix, 9- 
42), and Judah in a smaller degree (ver. 8, 9). 

(6.) The kingdom of Israel is described as “a flock 

X.—Y YY 
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for the slaughter” in ch. xi, over which three shep- 
herds have been set in one month. This corresponde 
with the season of anarchy and confusion which fol- 
lowed immediately on the murder of Zechariah the 
son of Jeroboam II (760). This son reigned only six 
months, his murderer Shallum but one (2 Kings xv, 8- 
15), being put to death in his turn by Menahem. Mean- 
while another rival king may have arisen, Bunsen 
thinks, in some other part of the country, who may 
have fallen as the murderer did, before Menahem. 

(7.) The symbolical action of the breaking of the 
two shepherds’ staves—Favor and Union—points the 
same way. The breaking of the first showed that God’s 
favor had departed from Israel, that of the second that 
all hope of union between Judah and Ephraim was at 
an end. 

All these notes of time, it is claimed, point in the 
same direction, and make it probable that the author 
of ch. ix-xi was a contemporary of Isaiah, and prophe- 
sied during the reign of Ahaz. According to Knobel, 
ch. 1x and x were probably delivered in Jotham’s reign, 
and ch. xi in that of Ahaz,who summoned Tiglath-pileser 
tohisaid. Maurer thinks that ch. ix and x were written 
between the first (2 Kings xv, 29) and second (2 Kings 
xvii, 4-6) Assyrian invasions, ch. x during the seven 
years’ interregnum which followed the death of Pekah, 
and xi in the reign of Hoshea. 

CIII.) Ch. xii-xiv. By the majority of those crite 
ics who assign these chapters to a third author, that au- 
thor is supposed to have lived shortly before the Baby- 
lonian captivity. The grounds for separating these 
three chapters from ch. ix to xi are as follows: 

1, This section opens with its own introductory for- 
mula, as the preceding one (ix, 1) does. This, however, 
only shows that the sections are distinct, not that they 
were written at diffefent times. 

2. The object of the two sections is altogether differ- 
ent. The author of the former (ch. ix-xi) has both Israel 
and Judah before him; he often speaks of them togeth- 
er (ix, 18; x, 6; xi, 14; comp. x, 7); he directs his 
prophecy to the Transjordanic territory, and announces 
the discharge of his office in Israel (xi, 4 sq.). The au- 
thor of the second section, on the other hand, has only 
to do with Judah and Jerusalem: he nowhere mentions 
Israel. 

8. The political horizon of the two prophets is differ- 
ent. By the former, mention is made of the Syrians, 
Pheenicians, Philistines (ix, 1-7), and Greeks (ver. 18), 
as well as of the Assyrians and Egyptians, the last two 
being described as at that time the most powerful. It 
therefore belongs to the earlier time when these two 
nations were beginning to struggle for supremacy in 
Western Asia. By the latter, the Egyptians only are 
mentioned as a hostile nation: not a word is said of the 
Assyrians. The author consequently must have lived 
at a time when Egypt was the chief enemy of Judah. 

4, The anticipations of the two prophets are differ. 
ent. The first trembles only for Ephraim. He predicts 
the desolation of the Transjordanic territory, the car- 
rying away captive of the Israelites, but also the return 
from Assyria and Egypt (x, 7, 10). But for Judah he 
has no cause of fear. Jehovah will protect her (ix, 8), 
and bring back those of her sons who in earlier times 
had gone into captivity (ver. 11), The second prophet, 
on the other hand, making no mention whatever of the 
northern kingdom, is full of alarm for Judah. He sees 
hostile nations gathering together against her, and two 
thirds of her inhabitants destroyed (xiii, 6); he sees the 
enemy laying siege to Jerusalem, taking and plundering 
it, and carrying half of her people captive (xii, 3; xiv, 
2,5). Of any return of the captives nothing is here 
said. 

5. The style of the two prophets is different. The 
author of this last section is fond of the prophetic for- 
mula: Mesh, “ And it shall come to pass” (xii, 9; xiii, 
2, 8, 4,8; xiv, 6, 8, 18, 16); RAMS O53, “in that day” 
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(xii, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 11; xiii, 1, 2,4; xiv, 8, 9, 18, 20, 21); 
mins DN), “saith Jehovah” (xii, 1,4; xiii, 2,7,8). In 
the section ix-xi the first does not occur at all, the sec- 
ond but once (ix, 16), the third only twice (x, 123 xi, 6). 
We have, moreover, in this section certain favorite ex- 
pressions: “all peoples,” “all people of the earth,” “all 
nations round about,” “all nations that come up against 
Jerusalem,” “the inhabitants of Jerusalem,” “the house 
of David,” “family” for nation, “the families of the 
earth,” “the family of Egypt,” etc. 

6. There are apparently few notes of time in this 
section, One is the allusion to the death of Josiah in 
“the mourning of Hadad-rimmon in the valley of Me- 
giddo;” another to the earthquake in the days of Uz- 
ziah king of Judah, This addition to the name of the 
king shows, Knobel suggests, that he had been long 
dead; but the argument, if it is worth anything, would 
make even more for those who hold a post-exile date. 
It is certainly remarkable, occurring thus in the body 
of the prophecy, and not in the inscription as in Isa. 
i, 1. 

(B.) Arguments in Favor of the Integrity of the Book. 
—(I.) As between ch. i-viii and ix-xiv.—1. In reply to 
all the foregoing arguments, it has been urged by Keil, 

Stihelin, and others that the difference of style between 
the two principal divisions of the prophecy is not great- 
er than may reasonably be accounted for by the change 
of subject. The language in which visions are narrat- 
ed would, from the nature of the case, be quieter and 
less animated than that in which prophetic anticipa- 

. tions of future glory are described. They differ as the 
style of the narrator differs from that of the orator. 
Thus, for instance, how different is the style of Hosea, 
ch. i-iii, from the style of the same prophet in ch. iv- 
xiv! or, again, that of Ezekiel vi, vii, from Ezekiel iv! 

But, besides this, even in what may be termed the 
more oratorical portions of the first eight chapters, the 
prophet is to a great extent occupied with warnings 
and exhortations of a practical kind (see i, 4-6; vii, 4- 
14; viii, 9-23); whereas in the subsequent chapters he 
is rapt into a far-distant and glorious future. In the 
one case, therefore, the language would naturally sink 
down to the level of prose; in the other, it would rise 
to an elevation worthy of its exalted subject. 

In like manner, the notes of time in the former part 
(i, 1,73 vii, 1) and the constant reference to the Temple 
may be explained on the ground that the prophet here 
busies himself with the events of his own time, whereas 
afterwards his eye is fixed on a far-distant future. 

On the other hand, where predictions do occur in the 
first section, there is a general similarity between them 
and the predictions of the second. The scene, so to 
speak, is the same; the same visions float before the 
eyes of the seer. The times of the Messiah are the 
theme of the predictions in ch. i-iv, in ix, x, and in xii- 
xiii, 6; while the events which are to prepare the way 
for that time, and especially the sifting of the nation, 
are dwelt upon in ch. v, in xi, and in xiii, 7—-xiv,2. The 
same peculiar forms of expression occur in the two di- 
visions of the prophecy. Thus, for instance, we find 
swan "353% not only in vii, 14, but also in ix, 8; 
939%, in the sense of “to remove,” in iii, 4, and in 
xili, 2—elsewhere it occnrs in this unusual sense only 
in later writings (2 Kings xvi, 3; 2 Chron. xv, 8)—“ the 
eye of God,” as betokening the divine providence, in iii, 
9; iv, 10; and in ix, 1,8. 

In both sections the return of the whole nation after 
the Exile is the prevailing image of happiness, and in 
both it is similarly portrayed. As in ii, 10, the exiles 
are summoned to return to their native land, because 
Now, according to the principles of righteous recom- 
pense, they shall rule over their enemies, so also a sim- 
ilar strain occurs in ix, 12,etc. Both in ii, 10 and in ix, 
9 the renewed protection wherewith God will favor 
Zion is represented as an entrance into his holy dwell- 
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ing; in both his people are called on to rejoice, and 
in both there is a remarkable agreement in the words. 
In ii, 14, X3 297 9S yny MS maw 334, and in 
ix, 9, IM phwys Ma ISN PX Ma IN. "b93 
q> Nia. qaba. 

Again, similar forms of expression occur in ii, 9, 11, 
and xi, 11; the description of the increase in Jerusalem, 
xiv, 10, may be compared with ii,4; and the prediction 
in viii, 20-28 with that in xiv, 16. The resemblance 
which has been found in some other passages is too 
slight to strengthen the argument; and the occurrence 
of Chaldaisms, such as NA¥ (ix, 8), MON) (xiv, 10), 
bra (which occurs besides only in Prov. XX, 21), and 
the phrase nop xda (ix, 13), instead of rep ar 
really prove nothing as to the age of the later chapters 
of Zechariah. Indeed, generally, as regards these mi- 
nute comparisons of different passages to prove an iden- 
tity of authorship, Maurer’s remark holds true: “Sed 
quæ potest vis esse disjectorum quorundam locorum, ubi 
res judicanda est ex toto?” 

2. Of far more weight, however, than the arguments 
already advanced is the fact that the writer of these 
last chapters (ix-xiv) shows an acquaintance with the 
later prophets of the time of the Exile. That there are 
numerous allusions init to earlier prophets, such as Joel, 
Amos, Micah, has been shown by Hitzig (Comment. p. 
354, 2d ed.); but there are also, it is alleged, allusions 
to Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the latter part of 
Isaiah (ch. xl-Ixvi). If this can be established, it is evi- 
dence that this portion of the book, if not written by 
Zechariah himself, was at least written after the Exile. 
We find, then, in Zech. ix, 2 an allusion to Ezek. xxviii,3: 
in ver. 3 to 1 Kings x, 27; in ver. 5 to Zeph. ii, 4; in ver. 
11 to Isa. li, 14; in ver. 12 to Isa. xlix, 9 and Isa. lxi, 7; 
in x, 8 to Ezek. xxxiv, 17. Zech. xi is derived from Ezek. 
xxxiv (comp. esp. ver. 4 with Ezek. xxxiv, 4), and Zech. 
xi, 3 from Jer, xii,5. Zech. xii, 1 alludes to Isa. li, 13; 
xiii, 8, 9,to Ezek. v, 12; xiv,8 to Ezek. xlvii, 1-12; ver. 
10, 11, to Jer. xxxi, 38-40; ver. 16-19 to Isa. lxvi, 23 
and Ix, 12; ver. 20, 21, to Ezek. xliii, 12 and xliv, 9. 

This manifest acquaintance on the part of the writer 
of Zech. ix-xiv with so many of the later prophets 
seemed so convincing to De Wette that, after having 
in the first three editions of his /ntroductton declared 
for two authors, he found himself compelled to change 
his mind, and to admit that the later chapters must be- 
long to the age of Zechariah, and might have been 
written by Zechariah himself. 

Bleek, on the other hand, has done his best to weaken 
the force of this argument, first by maintaining that in 
most instances the alleged agreement is only apparent, 
and, next, that where there is a real agreement (as ip 
Zech. ix, 12; xi, 3; xii, 1; xiv, 16) with the passages 
above cited, Zechariah may be the original from whom 
Isaiah and Jeremiah borrowed. It must be confessed, 
however, that it is more probable that one writer should 
have allusions to many others than that many others 
should borrow from one; and this probability ap- 
proaches certainty in proportion as we multiply the 
number of quotations or allusions. If there are pas- 

sages in Zechariah which are manifestly similar to 
other passages in Zephaniah, in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the Deutero-Isaiah, which is the more probable, that 
they all borrowed from him, or he from them? In ix, 
12 especially, as Stihelin argues, the expression is de- 
cidedly one to be looked for after the Exile rather than 
before it; and the passage rests apon Jer. xvi, 18, and 
has an almost verbal accordance with Isa. lxi, 7. 

3. Again, the same critics argue that the héstorical 
references in the later chapters are perfectly consistent 
with a post-exile date. This had already been main- 
tained by Eichhorn, although he supposes these chap- 
ters to have been written by a later prophet than Zech- 
ariah. Stihelin puts the case as follows: Even under 
the Persian rule the political relations of the Jews com 
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tinued very nearly the same as they were in earlier 
times. They still were placed between a huge Eastern 
power on the one side, and Egypt on the other, the only 
difference now being that Egypt as well as Judæa was 
subject to the Persians. But Egypt was an unwilling 
vassal; and as in earlier times, when threatened by As- 
syria, she had sought for alliances among her neighbors 
or had endeavored to turn them to account as a kind of 
outwork in her own defence, so now she would adopt 
the same policy in her attempts to cast off the Persian 
yoke. It would follow, as a matter of course, that Persia 
would be on the watch to check such efforts, and would 
wreak her vengeance on those among her own tributary 
or dependent provinces which should venture to form 
an alliance with Egypt. Such of these provinces as 
lay on the sea-coast must indeed suffer in any case, 
even if they remained true in their allegiance to the 
Persians. The armies which were destined for the in- 
vasion of Egypt would collect in Syria and Pheenicia, 
and would march by way of the coast; and, whether 
they came as friends or as foes, they would probably 
cause sufficient devastation to justify the propbecy in 
Zech. ix, 1, etc., delivered against Damascus, Pheenicia, 
and Philistia. Meanwhile the prophet seeks to calm 
the minds of his own people by assuring them of God’s 
protection, and of the coming of the Messiah, who, at 
the appointed time, shall again unite the two kingdoms 
of Judah and Ephraim. It is observable, moreover, 
that the prophet, throughout his discourses, is anxious 
nct only to tranquillize the minds of his countrymen, 
but to prevent their engaging in any insurrection 
against their Persian masters, or forming any alliance 
with their enemies. In this respect he follows the ex- 
ample of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and, like these two 
prophets, he foretells the return of Ephraim, the union 
of Ephraim and Judah, and the final overthrow both 
of Assyria (x, 11)—that is, Persia—and of Egypt, the 
two countries which had, more than all others, vexed 
and devastated Israel. That a large portion of the na- 
tion was still supposed to be in exile is clear from ix, 
11, 12, and hence ver. 10 can only be regarded as a 
reminiscence of Mic. v, 10; and even if x, 9 must be 
explained of the past (with De Wette, Einlei. § 250, 6, 
note a), still it appears from Josephus (Ant. xii, 2, 6) 
that the Persians carried away Jews into Egypt, and 
from Syncellus (p. 486, Niebuhr’s ed.) that Ochus trans- 
planted large numbers of Jews from Palestine to the 
east and north: the earlier custom of thus forcibly re- 
moving to a distance those conquered nations who, from 
disaffection or a turbulent spirit, were likely to give oc- 
casion for alarm, having not only continued among the 
. Persians, but having become even more common than 
ever (Heeren, /deen, i, 254, 2d ed.). This well-known 
policy on the part of their conquerors would be a suffi- 
cient ground for the assurance which the prophet gives 
in x, 9. Even the threats uttered against the false 
prophets and the shepherds of the people are not in- 
consistent with the times after the Exile. In Neh. v 
and vi, we find the nobles and rulers of the people op- 
pressing their brethren, and false prophets active in 
their opposition to Nehemiah. In like manner “the 
idols” (B°D¥Y) in xiii, 1-5 may be the same as the 
“Teraphim” of x, 2, where they are mentioned in con- 
nection with “the diviners” (O°205/393). Malachi (iii, 
5) speaks of “sorcerers” (["°PY5%), and that such su- 
perstition long held its ground among the Jews is evi- 
dent from Josephus (Ant. viii, 2,5). Nor does xiv, 21 
of necessity imply either idol- worship or heathen 
pollution in the Temple. Ch. xi was spoken by the 
prophet later than ch. ix and x. In ver. 14 he declares 
the impossibility of any reunion between Judah and 
Ephraim, either because the northern territory had al- 
ready been laid waste, or because the inhabitants of it 
had shown a disposition to league with Phoenicia in a 
vain effort to throw off the Persian yoke, which would 
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only involve them in certain destruction. This diffi- 
cult passage Stähelin admits he cannot solve to his sat- 
isfaction, but contends that it may have been designed 
to teach the new colony that it was not a part of God’s 
purpose to reunite the severed tribes; and in this he 
sees an argument for the post-exilian date of the prophe- 
cy, inasmuch as the union of the ten tribes with the 
two was ever one of the brightest hopes of the prophets 
who lived before the Captivity. 

Having thus shown that there is no reason why the 
section ix-xi should not belong to a time subsequent to 
the return from Babylon, Stihelin proceeds to argue 
that the prophecy directed against the nations (ix, 1-7) 
is really more applicable to the Persian æra than to any 
other. It is only the coast-line which is here threat~ 
ened; whereas the earlier prophets, whenever they 
threaten the maritime tribes, unite with them Moab 
and Ammon, or Edom. Moreover, the nations here 
mentioned are not spoken of as enemies of Judah; for 
being Persian subjects they would not venture to attack 
the Jewish colony when under the special protection 
of that power. Of Ashdod it is said that a foreigner 
(©1272, A. V. “ bastard”) shall dwell in it. This, too, 
might naturally have happened in the time of Zecha- 
riah. During the Exile, Arabs had established them- 
selves in Southern Palestine, and the prophet foresees 
that they would occupy Ashdod; and, accordingly, we 
learn from Neh. xiii, 24 that the dialect of Ashdod was 
unintelligible to the Jews, and in iv, 7 the people of 
Ashdod appear as a distinct tribe united with other 
Arabians against Judah. The king of Gaza (mentioned 
in Zech. ix, 5) may have been a Persian vassal, as the 
kings of Tyre and Sidon were, according to Herod. 
vill, 67. A king in Gaza would only be’ in conformity 
with the Persian custom (see Herod. iii, 15), although 
this was no longer the case in the time of Alexander. 
The mention of the “sons of Javan” (ix, 13; A. V. 
“ Greece”) is suitable to the Persian period (which is 
also the view of Eichhorn), as it was then that the 
Jews were first brought into any close contact with the 
Greeks. It was, in fact, the fierce struggle between 
Greece and Persia which gave a peculiar meaning to 
his words when the prophet promised his own people 
victory over the Greeks, and so reversed the earlier pre- 
diction of Joel iv, 6,7 (A. V. iii, 6,7). If, however, 
we are to understand by Javan Arabia, as some main- 
tain, this again equally suits the period supposed, and 
the prophecy will refer to the Arabians, of whom we. 
have already spoken. 

(II.) We come now to the section xii-xiv. The 
main proposition here is, that however hard Judah and 
Jerusalem may be pressed by enemies (of Israel there- 
is no further mention), still with God’s help they shall 
be victorious; and the result shall be that Jehovah 
will be more truly worshipped both by Jews and Gen- 
tiles. That this anticipation of the gathering of hos- 
tile armies against Jerusalem was not unnatural in the 
Persian times may be inferred from what has been said 
above. Persian hosts were often seen in Judæa. We 
find an instance of this in Josephus ( Ant. xi, 7,1), and 
Sidon was laid in ashes in consequence of an insurrec- 
tion against Persia (Diod. xvi, 45). On the other hand, 
how could a prophet in the time immediately preceding 
the Exile—the time to which, on account of xii, 12, most 
critics refer this section—have uttered predictions such 
as these? Since the time of Zephaniah all the proph- 
ets looked upon the fate of Jerusalem as sealed, whereas 
here, in direct contradiction to such views, the preserva- 
tion of the city is announced even in the extremest ca- 
lamities. Any analogy to the general strain of thought 
in this section is only to be found in Isa. xxix-xxxiii. 
Besides, no king is here mentioned, but only “the house 
of David,” which, according to Jewish tradition (Herz- 
feld, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, p. 378 8q.), held a high 
position after the Exile, and accordingly is mentioned 
(xii, 12, 13) in its different branches (comp. Movers, Das 
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Phoniz, A lterth. i, 531), together with the tribe of Levi; 
the prophet, like the writer of Psa. lxxxix, looking to it 
with a kind of yearning, which before the Exile, while 
there was still a king, would have been inconceivable. 
Again, the manner in which Egypt is alluded to (xiv, 
19) almost of necessity leads us to the Persian times; 
for then Egypt, in consequence of her perpetual efforts 
to throw off the Persian yoke, was naturally brought 
into hostility with the Jews, who were under the pro- 
tection of Persia, Before the Exile this was only the 
case during the interval between the death of Josiah 
and the battle of Carchemish. It would seem, then, 
that there is nothing to compel us to place this section 
xii-xiv in the times before the Exile; much, on the con- 
trary, which can only be satisfactorily accounted for on 
the supposition that it was written during the period of 
the Persian dominion. Nor must it be forgotten that 
we have here that fuller development of the Messianic 
idea which at such a time might be expected, and one 
which, in fact, rests upon all the prophets who flourished 
before the Exile. 

Such are the grounds, critical and historical, on which 
Stiihelin rests his defence of the later date of the second 
portion of the prophet Zechariah. We have given his 
arguments at length as the ablest and most complete, as 
well as the most recent, on his side of the controversy. 
Some of them, it must be admitted, are full of weight. 
When critics like Eichhorn maintain that of the whole 
section ix, 1-x, 17, no explanation is possible, unless we 
derive it from the history of Alexander the Great; and 
when De Wette, after having adopted the theory of dif- 
ferent authors, felt himself obliged to abandon it for 
reasons already mentioned, and to vindicate the integ- 
rity of the book, the grounds for a post-exile date must 
be very strong. Indeed, it is not easy to say: which 
way the weight of evidence preponderates. 

(C.) With regard to the quotation in Matthew (xxvii, 
9,10; comp. Zech. xi, 12, 13) there seems no good reason 
for setting aside the received reading. Jerome observes 
(Comment, in Evang. Matth. xxvii, 9, 10), 

‘This passage is not found in Jeremiah. But in Zecha- 
riah, who is nearly the last of the twelve prophets, some- 
thing like it occurs; and though there is no great differ- 
ence in the meaning, yet both the order and the words 
are different. I read a short time since, in a Hebrew vol- 
ume, which a Hebrew of the sect of the Nazarenes pre- 
sented to me, an apocryphal book of Jeremiah, in which 
I found the passage word for word. | But stil] I am rather 
inclined to think that the quotation is made from Zecha- 
riah, in the usual manner of the evangelists and apos- 
tles, who, neglecting the order of the words, only give the 
general sense of what they cite from the Old Test.” 
Eusebius (Evangel. Demonstr. lib. x) is of opinion that 
the passage thus quoted stood originally in the prophe- 
cy of Jeremiah, but was either erased subsequently by 
the malice of the Jews [a very improbable supposition, 
it need hardly be said], or that the name of Zechariah 
was substituted for that of Jeremiah through the care- 
lessness of copyists. Augustine (De Cons. Evangel. iii, 
30) testifies that the most ancient Greek copies had Jer- 
emiah, and thinks that the mistake was originally 
Matthew’s, but that this was divinely ordered, and that 
the evangelist would not correct the error even when 
pointed out, in order that we might thus infer that all 
the prophets spake by one Spirit, and that what was 
the work of one was the work of all (“et singula esse 
omnium, et omnia singulorum”). Some later writers 
account for the non-appearance of the passage in Jer- 
emiah by the confusion in the Greek MSS. of his proph- 
ecies—a confusion, however, it may be remarked, which 
is not confined to the Greek, but which is found no less 
in our present Hebrew text. Others, again, suggest that 
in the Greek autograph of Matthew, ZPIOY may have 
been written, and that copyists may have taken this for 
IPIOY. But there is no evidence that abbreviations 
of this kind were in use so early. Epiphanius and 
some of the Greek fathers seem to have read ty roic 
wpognrac. The most ancient copy of the Latin ver- 
sion of the Gospels omits the name of Jeremiah, and 
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has merely dictum est per Prophetam. It has been con- 
jectured that this represents the original Greek reading 
rò pnSév Oia roù Tpognrov, and that some early anno- 
tator wrote ‘Iepguiov on the margin, whence it crept 
into the text. The choice lies between this, and a slip 
of memory on the part of the evangelist, if we admit 
the integrity of our present book of Zechariah, unless, 
indeed, we suppose, with Eichhorn, who follows Jerome, 
that an Apocryphal book of Jeremiah is quoted. The- 
ophylact proposes to insert a cai, and would read ĉıå 
‘lepgpiou kai roù Ilpophrov—ñyovv Zayapiov. He 
argues that the quotation is really a fusion of two pas- 
sages; that concerning the price paid occurring in 
Zech. xi, and that concerning the field in Jer. xix. 
But what New-Test. writer would have used such a 
form of expression “by Jeremy and the Prophet?” 
Such a mode of quotation is without parallel. At the 
same time, it must be borne in mind that the pas- 
sage as given in Matthew does not represent exactly 
either the Hebrew text of Zechariah or the version of 
the Sept. The other passages of the prophet quoted in 
the New Test. are ix, 9 (in Matt. xxi, 5; John xii, 15); 
xii, 10 (in John xix, 37; Rev. 1, 7); xiii, 7 (in Matt. 
xxvi, 31; Mark xiv, 27); but in no instance is the 
prophet quoted by name. 

(D.) The- following writers have discussed the question 
of the integrity of Zechariah : Mede, Works (Lond. 1664), 
p. 786, 884; Kidder [ Bp. ], Demonstration of the Messias 
(ibid. 1700), ii, 199; Newcome [Archbp. ], Minor Proph- 
ets (ibid. 1785) ; Blayney, New Translation of Zechariah 
(Oxf. 1797) ; Carpzov, Vindic. Crit. (Lips, 1724) ; Fligge, 
Die Wetssagungen des Proph. Zach. (Hamb. 1784); 
Bertholdt, Einleitung, iv, 1762 sq., 1712 sq.; Eichhorn, 
Propheten, iii, 827-360, 380-392, 415-428, 515-518; id. 
Einleitung (4th ed. 1824), iv, 427 sq.; Bauer, Einleitung, 
p. 510 sq.; Beckhaus, Jntegritdt der proph. Schrift. p. 
337 sq.; Jahn, Einleitung, ii, 675 sq.; Köster, Meletemata 
Exeget. (Gétting. 1818); Forberg, Comm. Exeget. (Cob. 
1824); Gramberg, Gesch. der Religionsideen, ii, 520 sq. ; 
Rosenmiiller, Scholia, vii, 4, 254 sq.; Credner, Der 
Prophet Joel, p.67 sq.; Hengstenberg, Beiträge, i, 361 
8q.3 id. Christologie, vol. iii; id. Integrity of Zechariah 
(Edinb. transl. 1848); De Wette, Einleitung (1st to 3d 
eds. against the Integrity, later eds. in favor of it); 
Keil, Einleitung; Hiavernick, Einleitung ; Maurer, Com- 
ment, ii, 621 sq.; Ewald, Die Propheten ; id. Gesch. vol. 
iv; Bleek, Etnlestung; id. Zeitalter von Zach., in the 
Stud. und Krit. 1852, p. 247 sq.; Stihelin, Einleitung, 
1862, p. 315 sq.; Hitzig, in Stud. und Krit. 1830, p. 25 
sq., and in Prophet. ; Henderson, Minor Prophets (1830) ; 
Davidson, in Horne’s Introd. (10th ed. 1856), and more 
recently in his Introduction to the Old Testament; 
Bunsen, Bibelwerk, vol. ii, ch. i, pt. ii; id. Gott in der 
Geschichte, i, 449; Sandrock, Zach. ab uno Autore 
( Vratisl. 1856); Ortenberg [disintegratist], Bestand- 
theile des Buches Sach. ( Stuttg. 1860); Wright, Bamp- 
ton Lect. for 1878; and the later commentators gener- 
ally. 

ITI. Style and Diction.— Some of Zechariah’s pecu- 
liarities in these respects have been noticed above. It 
will have been already perceived that the symbols with 
which he abounds are obscure, and their prosaic struct- 
ure is diffuse and unvaried. The ryhthm of his poetry 
is unequal, and its parallelisms are inharmonious and 
disjointed. His language has in many phrases a close 
alliance with that of the other prophets, and occasional 
imitations of them, especially of Ezekiel, characterize 
his oracles. He is also peculiar in his introduction of 
spiritual beings into his prophetic scenes. 

In point of phraseology, generally speaking, Zecha- 
riah’s style is pure and remarkably free from Chalda- 
isms. As is common with writers in the decline of a 
language, he seems to have striven to imitate the puri- 
tv of the earlier models; but in orthography, and in the 
use of some words and phrases, he betrays the influence 
of a later age. He writes MX and mT, and employs 
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YIN (v, 7) in its later use as the indefinite article, and 
MISMI with che fem. termination (iv, 12). A full col- 
lection of these peculiarities will be found in Köster, 
Meletematu in Zech. etc. 

IV. Commentaries.—The following are the exegetical 
helps on the entire prophecy exclusively, to the most 
important of which we prefix an asterisk : Jerome, Com- 
mentarii (in Opp. ed. Villars [Veron. 1734], vi); The- 
odoret, Interpretatio (in Opp. ed. Schulze [Hal. 1769- 
74), IL, ii); Ephrem Syrus, Explanatio (in Opp. v, 285) ; 
Rupertus Tuitiensis, Jn Zech. (in Opp. i, 520); Kimchi, 
Commentary (transl. from the Heb. by McCaul, Lond. 
1824, 8vo); Luther, 4 uslegung (Wittenb. 1528, 4to; Erf. 
eod. 8vo; also in his Works, in Lat. and Germ.); Me- 
lancthon, Commentarius (in Opp. ii, 531); Draco, Ex- 
plicatio (includ. Joel and Micah] (Vitemb. 1565, fol.) ; 
Chytreeus, Lectiones (in Opp. ii, 397); Stunica [R.C.], 
Commentaria (Salmaat. 1577, ful.) ; Grynseus, Commen- 
tarius (Genev. 1581, 8vo) ; Osor [ R. C.], Commentarius 
(Colon, 1584, 8vo; also in Opp.); Baldwin, Commen- 
tarius [ includ, Hagg. and Mal. ] ( Vitemb. 1610, 8vo) ; 
Sanctius [R. C. ], Commentarius (Lugd. 1616, 4to) ; Pem- 
ble, Erposition [on ch. i-ix] (Lond. 1629, 4to); De Rev- 
roles [R. C.], Quæstiones (Par. 1631, fol); Ursinus, Com- 
mentarius (Francof. 1652, 8vo); Dorsch, Synopsis (ibid. 
1653, 1691, 4to) ; Varenius, Explicatio [includ. Hagg. and 
Mal.] (Rost. 1662, 4to); De Hase, Analysis (Brem. 1689, 
4to); Biermann, Erklaaring (Utrecht, 1699; in Germ. 
1706, 4to) ; Gerbade, Opgelvoten (Leyd. 1702, 4to); Muil- 
man, /llustrattio (Franek. 1703, 4to); Meiss, Erklärung 
( Leips. 1706, 8vo ); Bohle, Analysis, ed. Grape ( Rost. 
1711, 8vo); Nemethus, Explicatto ( Ultraj. 1714, 4to ); 
Boekholt, Verklaaring ( Amst. 1718, 4to); Andala, Dis- 
sertationes (Franek, 1720, 4to); * Vitringa, Commentarii 
(Leov. 1734, 4to); Mann, Zergliederung ( Brem. eod. 40) ; 
Opitz, Anmerk, (Gott. 1747, 4to); Oporin, Anmerk. (ibid. 
eod. 4to) : Herlich, Erklärung (Rost. 1764, 8vo) ; Trinius, 
Anmerk. ( Quedlinb. 1780, 8vo); * Flugge, Hrlduterung 
(Hamb. 1734, 8vo); * Venema, Sermones ( Leov., 1789, 
4to); Blayney, Notes (Oxf. 1797, 4to); Thube, Erklä- 
rung (Schwerin, 1802, 8vo); Salomon, D°949N3 (Dessau, 
1805, 8vo); * Köster, Meletemata [on ch. ix -xiv ] 
(Gött. 1818, 8vo) ; Forberg, Commentarius [ibid.] (Cob. 
1824, 4to, pt. i); Stouard, Commentary (Lond. eod. 8vo) ; 
Maller, Erklärung ( Brem. 1831, 8vo, pt. 1); Park, £x- 
plication (Lond. 1882,8vo); Burger, Etudes (Strasb. 1841, 
4to); Baumgarten, Nachégesichte ( Brunswick, 1854, 2 
vols. 8vo) ; Neumann, Erklärung (Stuttg. 1860); Ward- 
law, Lectures (Lond. 1862, 12mo); * Kliefoth, Erldute- 
rung (Schwerin, eod. 8vo); Köhler, Erklärung (Erlang. 
1862-63, 8vo ); Robinson, Homilies ( Lond. 1865, 8vo ); 
* Moore, Commentary [includ. Hagg. and Mal.] (N. Y. 
1866, 8vo ); Pressel, Commentar [ibid.] (Gotha, 1870, 
8v0); * Wright, Commentary ( Lond. 1879, 8vo). See 
PROPHETS, MINOR. 

Ze’dad (Heb. Tsedud’, "3$ [with M directive, 
Tseda' dah, NVIX] slope; Sept. ‘Yadadde v.r. Lapadar, 
etc.), one of the landmarks on the north border of the 
land of Israel, as promised by Moses (Numb. xxxiv, 8) 
and as restored by Ezekiel ( xlvii, 15). In the former 

it occurs between “the entrance of Hamath” 
and Ziphron, and in the latter between the “road to 
Hethlon” and Hamath. A place named Sădăd exists 
to the east of the northern extremity. of the chain of An- 
tilibanus, about fifty miles E.N.E. of Baalbek and thirty- 
five S.S.E. of Hums (Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii, 507: Wetz- 
stein, Reis. üb, Hauran, p. 88), which Porter thinks is 
identical with Zedad (Five Years in Damascus, ii, 354- 
356; Giant Cities of Bashan, p.317); and so also ap- 
parently rabbi Schwarz (Pulest. p. 26); but the boun- 
daries of Palestine proper never extended so far north- 
ward. See TRIBE. A trace of the name possibly lin- 
gers in the desert plain called Sahil Judeideh, on the 
western slope of Antilibanus, in or near the district of 
Zebedany (Robinson, Luter Bibl. Res, p. 490). 
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Zedechi’as (Tedexiac), the Greek form (1 Esdr. i. 
46) of the name of king ZEDEKIAH (q. V.). 


Zedeki’ah (Heb. Tsidkiyah’, NDS [but in this 
simple form only in 1 Kings xxii, 11; Neh. x, 1; Jer. 
xxvii, 12; xxviii, 1; xxix,3; elsewhere in the pro- 
longed form Tsidkiya’hu, PTY], my righteousness is 
Jah, or, righteousness of Jehovah; Sept. and Josephus, 
Ssdeciac); the name of several Hebrews. 

1. Son of Chenaanah, a prophet at the court of Ahab, 
head, or, if not head, virtual leader, of the college. He 
appears but once, viz., as spokesman when the prophets 
are consulted by Ahab on the result of his proposed ex- 
pedition to Ramoth-Gilead (1 Kings xxii; 2 Chron. 
xviii), B.C.896. Zedekiah had prepared himself for 
the interview with a pair of iron horns, after the svm- 
bolic custom of the prophets (comp. Jer. xiii, xix), the 
horns of the reém, or buffalo, which was the recognised 
emblem of the tribe of Ephraim (Deut. xxxiii, 17). 
With these, in the interval of Micaiah’s arrival, he il- 
lustrated the manner in which Ahab should drive the 
Syrians before him. When Micaiah appeared and had 
delivered his prophecy, Zedekiah sprang forward and 
struck him a blow on the face, accompanying it by a 
taunting sneer. For this he is threatened by Micaiah 
in terms which are hardly intelligible to us, but which 
evidently allude to some personal danger to Zedekiah. 

The narrative of the Bible does not imply that the 
blow struck by Zedekiah was prompted by more than 
sudden anger, or a wish to insult and humiliate the 
prophet of Jehovah. But Josephus takes a verv dif- 
ferent view, which he develops at some length ( Ant. 
viii, 15,8). He relates that after Micaiah had spoken, 
Zedekiah again came forward, and denounced him as 
false, on the ground that his prophecy contradicted the 
prediction of Elijah, that Ahab’s blood should be licked 
up by dogs in the tield of Naboth of Jezreel; and, as a 
further proof that he was an impostor, he struck him, 
daring him to do what Eddo, in somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances, had done to Jeroboam — viz. wither his 
hand. This addition is remarkable; but it is related 
by Josephus with great circumstantiality, and was per- 
haps drawn by him from that source, now lost, from 
which he has added so many touches to the outlines of 
the sacred narrative. 

As to the question of what Zedekiah and his.follow- 
ers were, whether prophets of Jehovah or of some false 
deity, it seems hardly possible to entertain anv doubt. 
True, thev use the name of Jehovah, but that was a 
habit of false prophets (Jer. xxviii, 2; comp. xxix, 21, 
81); and there is a vast difference between the casual 
manner in which they mention the awful name and the 
full and, as it were, formal style in which Micaiah pro- 
claims and reiterates it. Seeing, also, that Ahab and 
his queen were professedly worshippers of Baal and: 
Ashtaroth, and that a few years only before this event 
they had an establishment consisting of two bodies— 
one of 450, the other of 400—prophets of this false wor- 
ship, it is difficult to suppose that. there could have been 
also 400 prophets of Jehovah at his court. But the in- 
quiry of the king of Judah seems to decide the point. 
After hearing the prediction of Zedekiah and his fel- 
lows, he asks at once for a prophet of Jehovah: “Is 
there not here besides (73) a prophet of Jehovah that 
we may inquire of him?” The natural inference seems 
to be that the others were not prophets of Jehovah, 
but were the 400 prophets of Ashtaroth (A. V. “the 
groves”) who escaped the sword of Elijah (comp. 1 
Kings xviii, 19 with 22,40). They had spoken in his 
name, but there was something about them—some trait 
of manner, costume, or gesture—which aroused the sus- 
picions of Jehoshaphat, and, to the practiced eve of 
one who lived at the centre of Jehovah-worship and | 
was well versed in the marks of the genuine prophet, 
proclaimed them counterfeits. See MICAIAH. 

2. The son of Hananiah, one of the princes of Judah 
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who were assembled in the scribes’ chamber of the 
king’s palace when Micaiah announced that Baruch had 
read the words of Jeremiah in the ears of the people 
from the chamber of Gemariah the scribe (Jer. xxxvi, 
12). B.C. 605. 

3. The last king of Judah and Jerusalem. B.C. 598- 
588. He was the son of Josiah, and his genealogy is 
given in 1 Chron. iii, 15, from which it appears that the 
sons of Josiah were Johanan the first-born (who is never 
elsewhere mentioned, and therefore probably had died 
young, or had been set aside by some popular resolu- 
tion, to which Shallum may have been indebted for 
the crown in preference to his elder brother, Jehoia- 
kim), the second Jehoiakim, the third Zedekiah, and 
the fourth Shallum. Since Jehoiakim was twenty-five 
at his father’s death, and Jehoahaz, or Shallum, twenty- 
three, while Zedekiah was not twenty-one till his acces- 
sion to the throne, eleven years later, there must be a 
different order from that of age adopted with the last 
two sons of Josiah: perhaps it was arranged so as to 
bring together the two sons of Josiah, who reigned each 
eleven years, each having been preceded by a king who 
reigned for only three months. Zedekiah is, indeed, 
called the brother of his predecessor Jehoiachin (2 
Chron. xxxvi, 10); but the word must be used in an 
indefinite sense, for he certainly was his uncle. His 
mother was Hamutal, the daughter of Jeremiah of Lib- 
nah; so that he was full brother of Jehoahaz (2 Kings 
xxiii, 31; xxiv, 18). 

His original name had been Mattaniah, which was 
changed to Zedekiah by Nebuchadnezzar when he car- 
ried off his nephew Jehoiachin to Babylon, and left him 
on the throne of Jerusalem. Zedekiah was but twenty- 
one years old when he was thus placed in charge of an 
impoverished kingdom, and a city which, though still 
strong in its natural and artificial impregnability, was 
bereft of well-nigh all its defenders, But Jerusalem 
might have remained the head of the Babylonian prov- 
ince of Judah, and the Temple of Jehovah continued 
standing, had Zedekiah possessed wisdom and firmness 
enough to remain true to his allegiance to Babylon. 
This, however, he could not do (Jer. xxxviii, 5). His 
history is contained in the short sketch of the events 
of his reign given in 2 Kings xxiv, 17-xxv, 7, and, with 
some trifling variations, in Jer. xxxix, 1-7; lii, 1-11, to- 


gether with the still shorter summary in 2 Chron. xxxvi, 


10, etc.; and also in Jer. xxi, xxiv, xxvii, xxviii, Xxix, 
xxxii, XXXili, XXXiv, XXXVil, xxxviii (being the chap- 
ters containing the prophecies delivered by this prophet 
during this reign, and his relation of various events more 
or less affecting Zedekiah), and Ezek. xvi, 11-21. To 
these it is important to add the narrative of Josephus 
(Ant. x, 7, 1-8, 2), which is partly constructed by com- 
parison of the documents enumerated above, but also 
seems to contain information derived from other and 
independent sources. From these it is evident that 
Zedekiah was a man not so much bad at heart as weak 
in will, He was one of those unfortunate characters, 
frequent in history, like Charles I of England and Louis 
XVI of France, who find themselves at the head of af- 
fairs during a great crisis, without having the strength 
of character to enable them to do what they know to 
be right, and whose infirmity becomes moral guilt. 
The princes of his court, as he himself pathetically ad- 
mits in his interview with Jeremiah, described in ch. 
xxxviii, had him completely under their influence. 
“ Against them,” he complains, “it is not the king that 
can do anything.” He was thus driven to disregard 
the counsels of the prophet, which, as the event proved, 
were perfectly sound; and he who might have kept the 
fragments of the kingdom of Judah together, and main- 
tained for some generations longer the worship of Je- 
hovah, brought final ruin on his country, destruction 
on the Temple, death to his family, and a cruel torment 
and miserable captivity on himself. 
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xxviii (apparently the earliest prophecies delivered 
during this reign) that the earlier portion of Zedeki- 
ah’s reign was marked by an agitation throughout the 
whole of Syria against the Babylonian yoke. Jerusa- 
lem seems to have taken the lead, since in the fourth 
year of Zedekiah’s reign we find ambassadors from all 
the neighboring kingdoms — Tyre, Sidon, Edom, and 
Moab — at his court, to consult as to the steps to be 
taken. This happened either during the king’s ab- 
sence or immediately after his return from Babylon, 
whither he had gone on some errand, the nature of which 
is not named, but which may have been an attempt to 
blind the eyes of Nebuchadnezzar to his contemplated 
revolt (Jer. li, 59). The project was attacked by Jere- 
miah with the strongest statement of the folly of such 
a course—a statement corroborated by the very material 
fact that a man of Jerusalem named Hananiah, who had 
opposed him with a declaration in the name of Jehovah, 
that the spoils of the Temple should be restored within 
two years, had died, in accordance with Jeremiah’s pre- 
diction, within two months of its delivery. This, and 
perhaps also the impossibility of any real alliance be- 
tween Judah and the surrounding nations, seems to 
have put a stop, for the time, to the anti-Babylonian 
movement. Ona man of Zedekiah’s temperament the 
sudden death of Hananiah must have produced a strong 
impression ; and we may without improbability accept 
this as the time at which he procured to be made in 
silver a set of the vessels of the Temple to replace the 
golden plate carried off with his predecessor by Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Bar. i, 8). 

The first act of overt rebellion of which any record 
survives was the formation of an alliance with Egypt, 
of itself equivalent to a declaration of enmity with Bab- 
ylon. In fact, according to the statement of Chron- 
icles and Ezekiel, with the expansion of Josephus, it 
was in direct contravention of the oath of allegiance 
in the name of Elohim by which Zedekiah was bound 
by Nebuchadnezzar—namely, that he would keep the 
kingdom for Nebuchadnezzar, make no innovation, 
and enter into no league with Egypt (Ezek. xvii, 13: 
2 Chron. xxxvi, 13; Joseph. Ant. x, 7,1). As a nat- 
ural consequence, it brought on Jerusalem an immedi- 
ate invasion of the Chaldeans. The mention of this 
event in the Bible, though sure, is extremely slight, 
and occurs only in Jer. xxxiv, 21; xxxvii, 5-11, and 
Ezek. xvii, 15-20; but Josephus (x, 7, 3) relates it 
more fully, and gives (probably by conjecture) the date 
of its occurrence as the eighth year of Zedekiah. Prob- 
ably, also, the denunciations of an Egyptian alliance 
contained in Jer. ii, 18, 36, have reference to the same 
time. It appears that Nebuchadnezzar, being made 
aware of Zedekiah’s defection, either by the non-pay- 
ment of the tribute or by other means, at once sent 
an army to ravage Judea. This was done, and the 
whole country was reduced, except Jerusalem and two 
strong places in the western plain, Lachish and Aze- 
kah, which still held out (Jer. xxxiv,7). In the panic 
which followed the appearance of the Chaldeans, Zed- 
ekiah succeeded in inducing the princes and other in- 
habitants of Jerusalem to abolish the odious custom 
which prevailed of enslaving their countrymen. A sol- 
emn rite (ver. 18), recalling in its form that in which 
the original covenant of the nation had been made with 
Abram (Gen. xv, 9, etc.), was performed in the Temple 
(Jer. xxxiv, 15), and a crowd of Israelites of both sexes 
found themselves released from slavery. 

In the meantime Pharaoh had moved to the assist- 
ance of his ally. On hearing of his approach, the Chal- 
deeans at once raised the siege and advanced to meet him. 
The nobles seized the moment of respite to reassert their 
power over the king, and their defiance of Jehovah, by 
re-enslaving those whom they had so recently manu- 
mitted; and the prophet thereupon utters a doom on 
these miscreants which, in the fierceness of its tone and in 
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‘by Jeremiah’s capture and imprisonment, which, but for 
the interference of the king (Jer. xxxvii, 17,21), would 
have rapidly put, an end to his life (ver. 20). How 
jong the Babylonians were absent from Jerusalem we 
are not told. It must have required at least several 
months to move a large army and bagyage through the 
difficult and tortuous country which separates Jerusalem 
from the Philistine Plain, and to effect the complete re- 
pulse of the Egyptian army from Syria, which Josephus 
affirms was effected. All we certainly know is that on 
the tenth day of the tenth month of Zedekiah’s ninth 
year, the Chaldzans were again before the walls (lii, 4). 
From this time forward the siege progressed slowly but 
surely to its consummation, with the accompaniment of 
both famine and pestilence (Josephus). Zedekiah again 
interfered to preserve the life of Jeremiah from the 
vengeance of the princes (xxxviii, 7-13), and then oc- 
curred the interview between the king and the prophet 
~of which mention has already been made, and which 
affords so good a clew to the condition of abject depend- 
ence into which a long course of opposition had brought 
the weak-minded monarch. It would seem from this 
-conversation that a considerable desertion had already 
‘taken place to the besiegers, proving that the prophet’s 
view of the condition of things was shared by many of 
his countrymen. But the unhappy Zedekiah throws 
-away the chance of preservation for himself and the 
-city which the prophet set before him, in his fear that 
-he would be mocked by those very Jews who had al- 
-ready taken the step Jeremiah was urging him to take 
(ver. 19). At the same time, his fear of the princes 
who remained in the city is not diminished, and he 
even condescends to impose on the prophet a subter- 
.fuge, with the view of concealing the real purport of 
his conversation from these tyrants of his spirit (ver. 24- 
27). 
But while the king was hesitating the end was rap- 
idly coming nearer. The city was indeed reduced to 
‘the last extremity. The fire of the besiegers had 
throughout been very destructive (Josephus), but it 
was now aided by a severe famine. The bread had 
-long been consumed (Jer. xxxviii, 9), and all the ter- 
rible expedients had been tried to which the wretched 
inhabitants of a besieged town are forced to resort in 
such cases. Mothers had boiled and eaten the flesh of 
‘their own infants (Bar. ii,3; Lam. iv, 10). Persons of 
the greatest wealth and station were to be seen search- 
ng the dungheaps for a morsel of food. The effemi- 
‘nate nobles, whose fair complexions had been their pride, 
wandered in the open streets like blackened but living 
skeletons (ver. 5,8). Still the king was seen in public, 
sitting in the gate where justice was administered, that 
his people might approach him, though indeed he had 
no help to give them (Jer. xxxviii, 7). 
At last, after sixteen dreadful months had dragged 
on, the catastrophe arrived. It was on the ninth day 
-of the fourth month, about the middle of July, at mid- 
night, as Josephus with minuteness informs us, that the 
breach in those stout and venerable walls was effected. 
The moon, nine days old, had gone down below the hills 
which form the western edge of the basin of Jerusalem, 
or was, at any rate, too low to illuminate the utter dark- 
ness which reigns in the narrow lanes of an eastern 
town, where the inhabitants retire early to rest, and 
where there are but few windows to emit light from 
within the houses. The wretched remnants of the 
army, starved and exhausted, had left the walls, and 
there was nothing to oppose the entrance of the Chal- 
dæans. Passing in through the breach, they made 
their way, as their custom was, to the centre of the 
city, and for the first time the Temple was entered by 
a hostile force, and all the princes of the court of the 
great king took their seats in state in the middle gate 
of the hitherto virgin house of Jehovah. ‘The alarm 
-quickly spread through the sleeping city, and Zedekiah, 
-collecting his wives and children (Josephus), and sur- 
rounding himself with the few soldiers who had sur- 
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vived the accidents of the siege, made his way out of 
the city at the opposite end to that at which the Assyr- 
ians had entered, by a street which, like the Bein es - 
Surein at Damascus, ran between two walls (probably 
those on the east and west sides of the so-called Tyro- 
pœon valley), and issued at a gate above the royal gar- 
dens and the Fountain of Siloam. Thence he took the 
road towards the Jordan, perhaps hoping to tind refuge, 
as David had, at some fortified place in the mountains 
on its eastern side. On the road they were met and 
recognised by some of the Jews who had formerly de- 
serted to the Chaldeans. By them the intelligence 
was communicated, with the eager treachery of desert- 
ers, to the generals in the city (Josephus), and, as soon 
as the dawn of day permitted it, swift pursuit was made. 
The king’s party must have had some hours’ start, and 
ought to have had no difficulty in reaching the Jordan; 
but, either from their being on foot, weak and infirm, 
while the pursuers were mounted, or perhaps owing to 
the incumbrance of the women and baggage, they were 
overtaken near Jericho, when just within sight of the 
river. A few of the people only remained round the 
person of the king. The rest fled in all directions, so 
that he was easily taken. 

Nebuchadnezzar himself was then at Riblah, at the 
upper end of the valley of Lebanon, some thirty-five 
miles beyond Baalbek, and therefore about ten days’ 
journey from Jerusalem. Thither Zedekiah and his 
sons were despatched; his daughters were kept at Jeru- 
salem, and shortly after fell into the hands of the no- 
torious Ishmael at Mizpah. When he was brought be- 
fore Nebuchadnezzar, the great king reproached him in 
the severest terms, first for breaking his oath of alle- 
giance, and next for ingratitude (Josephus). He then, 
with a refinement of cruelty characteristic of those cruel 
times, ordered his sons to be killed before him, and last- 
ly his own eyes to be thrust out. See Eye. He was 
loaded with brazen fetters, and at a later period taken 
to Babylon, where he died. We are not told whether 
he was allowed to communicate with his brother Jehoi- 
achin, who at that time was also in captivity there; 
nor do we know the time of his death; but from the 
omission of his name in the statement of Jehoiakim’s 
release by Evil-Merodach, twenty-six years after the 
fall of Jerusalem, it is natural to infer that by that time 
Zedekiah’s sufferings had ended. 

The fact of his interview with Nebuchadnezzar at 
Riblah, and his being carried blind to Babylon, recon- 
ciles two predictions of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, which at 
the time of their delivery must have appeared conflict- 
ing, and which Josephus indeed particularly states Zed- 
ekiah alleged as his reason for not giving more heed to 
Jeremiah. The former of these (Jer. xxxii, 4) states 
that Zedekiah shall “speak with the king of Babylon 
mouth to mouth, and his eyes shall behold his eyes;” 
the latter (Ezek. xii, 13), that “he shall be brought to 
Babylon, yet shall he not see it, though he die there.” 
The whole of this prediction of Ezekiel, whose prophe- 
cies appear to have been delivered at Babylon (i, 1-3; 
xl, 1), is truly remarkable as describing almost exactly 
the circumstances of Zedekiah’s flight. 

4. A son of Jehoiachin or Jeconiah, and grandson 
of Jehoiakim, king of Judah (1 Chron. iii, 16). B.C. 
598 or later. As nothing further is recorded of him, and 
he is not mentioned subsequently among the royal lin- 
eage (ver. 17), Keil conjectures (Comment. ad loc.) that 
he may have died prior to the deportation of the royal 
family; but in that case he must have been only an 
infant. 

5. The son of Maaseiah, a false prophet in Babylon 
among the captives who were taken with Jeconiah (Jer. 
xxix, 21, 22). He was denounced in the letter of Jer- 
emiah (595) for having, with Ahab the son of Kolaiah, 
buoyed up the people with false hopes, and for profane 
and flagitious conduct. Their names were to become 
a by-word, and their terrible fate a warning. Of this 
fate we have no direct intimation, or of the manner in 
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which they incurred it; the prophet simply pronounces 
that they should fall into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar 
and be burned to death. In the Targum of R. Joseph 
on 2 Chron. xxviii, 3, the story is told that Joshua the 
son of Jozadak the high-priest was cast into the fur- 
nace of tire with Ahab and Zedekiah, but that, while 
they were consumed, he was saved for his righteous- 
ness’ sake. 

6. The first named of the princes who sealed the sa- 
cred covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x, 1, A. V. “ Ziki- 
jah”). B.C. 410. 


Zeéb. See WoLF. 


Ze’éb (Heb. Zeab’, ANT, wolf, as often; Sept. ô ô ZnB, 
Vulg. Zeb), one of the two “ princes” (BY) of Midian 
in the great invasion of Israel—inferior to “the “ kings” 
Zebah and Zalmunna. He is always named with Oreb 
(Judg. vii, 25; viii, 8; Psa: lxxxiii, 11). The name 
signifies in Hebrew “ wolf,” just as Oreb does “ crow,” 
and the two are appropriate enough to the customs 
of predatory warriors, who delight in conferring such 
names on their chiefs. Zeeb and Oreb were not slain 
at the first rout of the Arabs below the spring of Harod, 
but at a later stage of the struggle, probably in crossing 
the Jordan at a ford farther down the river, near the 
passes which descend from Mount Ephraim. An enor- 
mous mass of their followers perished with them. See 
OREB, Zeeb, the wolf, was brought to bay in a wine- 
press which in later times bore his name—“ the wine- 
press of Zeeb” (ANT DPN; Sept. Iaceo v. r. ‘laxeg- 
ZnB, Vulg. Torcular Zeb). Down the Jordan valley, 
overlooking the plain of Jericho, is a sharp peak, still 
known as Ash el-Ghorab, i. e. “the Raven's, or Oreb’s, 
Peak.” Five miles north-west of this is a wady and 
mound known as Triveel el-Diab, i. e.“ the Wolf's, or 
Zeeb's, Den,” which Tristram accepts as the required 
localities (Bible Places, p. 230). Rabbi Schwarz’s sug- 
gestion (Palest. p. 231) is inapposite. 

Zekukith. See CRYSTAL. 

Ze’lah (Heb. Tsela’, 3>¥ [in pause, Sby, in Sam.], 
a rib; Sept. in Josh. 2n\a, in Sam. TlAevpa), a city in 
the tribe of Benjamin (Josh. xviii, 28, where it is men- 
tioned in the south-western section between Taralah 
and Ha-Eleph); it contained the family tomb of Kish, 
the father of Saul (2 Sam. xxi, 14), in which the bones 
of Saul and Jonathan, and also apparently of the two 
sons and five grandsons of Saul sacrificed to Jehovah 
on the hill of Gibeah, at last found their resting-place 
(comp. ver. 13). The ancient geographers seem igno- 
rant of the locality (Reland, Pulest. p. 1058) ; but mod- 
ern travellers are inclined to identify it with Bet Jala 
(Wilson, Lands of the Bible, i, 401; Bonar, Mission, p. 
234), a considerable Christian village opposite Rachel’s 
Tomb (Robinson, Bibl. Res, ii, 2 sq.). The suggestion 
of rabbi Schwarz (Palest. p. 128) is too vague. Lieut. 
Conder’s suggestion of Rummdn is equally a venture 
(Tent Work in Palest. ii, 340). See ZELZAH. 

Ze’lek (Heb. 7se’lek, Pox, fissure; Sept. Eene 
and E8\eyi v. r. EXE and Zeh), an Ammonite, one of 
David's thirty heroes (2 Sam. xxiii, 37; 1 Chron. xi, 
39). B.C. 1046. See Davin. 

Zeloph’ehad (Heb. Tselophchud’, MDY; of 
uncertain etymology; Sept. Ladwadé v. r, Yargaas, 
etc.), son of Hepher, son of Gilead, son of Machir, son 
of Manasseh (Josh. xvii, 3). B.C. ante 1618. He was 
apparently the second son of his father, Hepher (1 Chron. 
vii, 15); though Simon and others, following the in- 
terpretation of the rabbins, and under the impression 
that the etymology of his name indicates a first-born, 
explain the term “JE as meaning that his lot came 
up second. Zelophehad came out of Egypt with Mo- 
ses; and all that we know of him is that he took no 
part in Korah’s rebellion, but that he died in the wil- 
‘ derness, as did the whole of that generation (Numb. 
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xiv, 85; xxvii, 3). On his death without male heirs, 
his five daughters, just after the second numbering in 
the wilderness, came before Moses and Eleazar to claim 
the inheritance of their father in the tribe of Manasseh. 
The claim was admitted by divine direction, and a law 
was promulgated, to be of general application, that if 
a man died without sons his inheritance should pass 
to his daughters (xxvi, 33; xxvii, 1-11); and this led 
to a further enactment (ch. xxxvi), that such heiresses 
should not marry out of their own tribe—a regulation 
which the five daughters of Zelophehad complied with, 
being all married to sons of Manasseh, so that Zelophe- 
had’s inheritance continued in the tribe of Manasseh. 
The law of succession as exemplified in the case of Ze- 
lophehad is treated at length by Selden (De Success. 
ch. xxii, xxiii). See [NHERITANCE, 


Zelo’tés (ZnA\wrng), an epithet of the apostle Si- 
mon (Luke vi, 15; Acts i, 13) to distinguish him from 
Simon Peter. In the parallel lists of Matt. x, 4; Mark 
iii, 18, he is called Simon the Cununtte (Kavavirng, A. 
V. erroneously “ Canaanite”), this being a translitera- 
tion of the Heb. or Aramæan NIP, zeal, of which the 
Greek title is a translation. The word denotes a zealot 
in general (1 Cor. xiv, 12; Tit. ii, 14; 1 Pet. iii, 18), 
especially in behalf of Jewish law and institutions (Acts 
xxi, 20; xxii, 3; Gal. i, 14). Probably there were al- 
ready extant in the time of Christ, when this epithet 
was given to Simon, the germs of the sect or party af- 
terwards thus designated, the members of which profess- 
ed great attachment to Judaism, and, under pretext of 
punishing by informal trial and execution those guilty 
of infringing the observances of the national religion, 
perpetrated great excesses (Josephus, War, iv, 3,9; v, 
1,4; vi, 3; vii,8,1). See SIMON. 

Zel’zah (Heb. Tseltsach’, M¥>%, shadow from the 
sun, or, by reduplication from mog, to send; Sept. ad- 
Adpevog peyáňa, Vulg. meridies), a place in the border 
of Benjamin, mentioned by Samuel when sending Saub 
home from Ramah: “Thou shalt find two men by 
Rachel’s sepulchre, in the border of Benjamin, at Zel- 
zah” (1 Sam. x, 2). Rachels sepulchre stands on the 
side of the road leading from Bethlehem to Jerusalem, 
about a mile distant from the former. Westward of 
the sepulchre, in full view across the valley, and not. 
much over half a mile distant, is the village of Beit 
Jala, which may be identical with Zelzah. The names 
bear considerable resemblance to each other and the 
position agrees with the sacred narrative ( Wilson, 
Lands of the Bible, i,401). The Sept. rendering of Zel- 
zah is remarkable. It makes it an expression of joy 
on the part of the men who announced the finding of 
the asses—“ Thou shalt meet two men leaping violently.” 
But dean Stanley’s remark on this is surely a rash 
criticism, that the Hebrew text “cannot be relied upon” 
(Sin. and Pal. p. 222). The Greek rendering in this 
case apparently rests upon a reading bydy, which 
indicates a possible etymology of the word = double 
shade. The Talmud has numerous explanations, the 
favorite one being that Zelzah was Jerusalem—“ the 
shadow( 5X) of God.” Something of this kind seems to- 
be at the basis of the rendering of the Vulg. The essen- 
tial part of the name is thus rendered more closely con- 
gruent with that of the above Arabic village, aud at the 
same time with that of ZELAH (q. v.), which must have 
lain in the same vicinity. Rabbi Schwarz suggests an- 
other location less apposite (Palest. p. 158). See Sac. 


Zemara’im (Heb. Tsemara’yim, O73%, double 
fleece of wool, or perh. the dual of same base as Zema- 
rite [q. v.]), the name of two localities in Palestine. 

1. (Sept. Eeppiu v.r. Lapa; Vulg. Semaraim.) One 
of the ancient towns in the territory allotted to Benja- 
min (Josh. xvili, 22), where it is grouped in the eastern. 
section of the tribe, and named between Beth-arabah 
and Bethel; and it would therefore appear to have beem 
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situated either in the Jordan valley (Arabah) or on the 
mountain declivities between it and Bethel. About five 
miles north of Jericho, in the western edge of the val- 
ley of the Jordan, are the ruins of a small town or vil- 
lage, strewn over a low hill, and called Khurbet es-Sum- 
rah, which may be regarded as the modern representa- 
tive of the old town of Benjamin (Seetzen, Retsen, vol. 
iv, map; Robinson, Bibi. Res. i, 569; iii, 292, note; Van 
de Velde, Memoir, p.355; De Saulcy, Dead Sea, ii, 20, 26; 
Schwarz, Palest. p. 125). Though little remains above 
the ground, there are many extensive quarries of sand- 
stone beneath, which are proofs of large buildings once 
existing in the vicinity (Tristram, Bible Places, p. 108). 

2. (Sept. Toucpwy; Vulg. Semeron.) A mountain 
(783) or emjnence mentioned in 2 Chron. xiii, 4 as be- 
ing “in Mount Ephraim,” that is to say, within the 
general district of the highlands of that great tribe. It 
appears to have been close to the scene of the engage- 
ment mentioned in the narrative, which again may be 
inferred to have been south of Bethel and Ephraim (ver. 
19). It may be said, in passing, that a position so far 
south is no contradiction to its being in Mount Ephraim, 
which extended into the contiguous territory of Benja- 
min. See Raman. It probably lay adjacent to the 
above-named town, from which it appears to have de- 
rived its name (Reland, Palest. p. 1058). 

Zem/arite (Heb. with the art. kats- Tsemari’, 
“172877, evidently a patronymic or rather patrial from 
Zemer [see below]; Sept. ò Yapapaioc; Vulg. Sa- 
marcus), the general designation of one of the Hamitic 
tribes who in the genealogical table of Gen. x (ver. 18) 
and 1 Chron. i (ver. 16) are represented as “sons of Ca- 
naan.” They are named between the Arvadite, or peo- 
ple of Ruad, and the Hamathite, or people of Hamah. 
The old interpreters (Jerusalem Targum, Arabic ver- 

- sion, etc.) place them at Hmessa, the modern Humse. 
Michaelis ( Spicileg. ii, 51), revolting at the want of 
similarity between the two names (which is perhaps 
the strongest argument in favor of the old identifica- 
tion ), proposes to locate them at Sumru, the Simyra 
(2«pvpa) or Stmyrus (Zipvpoç) of the classical geogra- 
phers (Assemani, Biblioth. Orient. i, 504), located on the 
Phoenician river Eleutherus ( Ptolemy, v, 15, 4; Pliny, 
v, 17; Mela, i, 12,3), which name is mentioned by 
Shaw (p. 234) as attached to a site of ruins near Arka, 
on the west coast of Syria, ten or eleven miles above 
Tripoli (comp. Buckingham, ii, 415). On the French 
map of the Lebanon (Carte du Liban, etc., 1862) this 
place appears as Kobbet oum Shoumra, and lies between 
Arka and the Mediterranean, two kilometres from the 
latter and five and a half from the former. Beyond, 
however, the resemblance in the names, and the proxim- 
ity of Ruad and Arka, the probable seats of the Arva- 
dites and Arkites, and the consequent inference that 
the original seat of the Zemarites must have been some- 
where in this direction, there is nothing to prove that 
Sumra or Shumra has any connection with the Tsem- 
arites of the aucient records. The name is more like- 
ly to have sprung from the locality in the eastern de- 
clivity of Mount Ephraim or Benjamin, elsewhere des- 
ignated as ZEMARAIM (q.v.). The identification by 
the Sept. and Vulg. of both these places with the city 
of Saumuria is evidently a mere conjecture or false 
transliteration. 


Zemi’ra (Heb. Zemtrah’, MIY, music, as in Isa. 
xxiv, 16,etc.; Sept. Zepipa v. r. Zapupiac and ‘Apapiac; 
Vulg. Zamira), tirst named of the nine sons of Becher 
son of Benjamin (1 Chron. vii, 8). B.C. post 1874. 

Ze’nan (Heb. Tsenan’, ]8, pointed, if this be the 
proper form of the name; Sept. Leyvap v. r. Tevva; 
Vulg. Sanan), a town in the lowland district of Judah 
(Josh. xv, 37), where it is named before Hadashah and 
Migdal-gad in the western group of the tribe. See 
JUDAH. Accordingly, a few miles south of the present 
Mejdel is a small village called Jenin, which is probably 
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the modern representative of Zenan. It is generally 
supposed that Zenan is the same place which the proph- 
et Micah calls Zaanan (Mic. i, 11; see Reland, Palast. 
p. 1058; Keil and Delitzsch, On Josh. xv, 37). Knobel 
supposes this last to be identical with the ruin of es- 


‘Senat, near Beit Jibrin ( Tobler, Dritte Wanderung, p. 


124). Schwarz ( Palest. p. 108) proposes to identify 
Zenan with “the village Zan-abra, situated two and & 
half English miles south-east of Mareshah.” By this. 
he doubtless intends the place which in the lists of Rob- 
inson ( Bibl. Res. [1st ed. ], vol. iii, app. p. 117) is called 
es-Sendbirah, and in Tobler’s Dritte Wanderung (p. 149), 
es-Sennabereh. The latter traveller in his map places- 
it about two and a half miles due east of Marash (Ma- 
resha). But both these latter identifications are more 
than doubtful. 


Ze’nas (Znvac, a contraction from Znvóðwpoç, as. 
"Aprepac from ’Aprepidwpoc, Nuugac from Nupgpddw- 
poç, and probably Epuãc from ‘Eppodwpoc), a believer, 
and, as may be inferred from the context, a preacher of 
the Gospel, whe is mentioned in Tit. iii, 18 in connec- 
tion with Apollos, and, together with him, is there com- 
mended by Paul to the care and hospitality of Titus. 
and the Cretan brethren. A.D. cir. 59. He is further 
described as “the lawyer” (row vopixóv). It is impos- 
sible to determine with certainty whether we are to in- 
fer from this designation that Zenas was a Roman juris- 
consult or a Jewish doctor. Grotius accepts the former: 
alternative, and thinks that he was a Greek who had 
studied Roman law. The New-Test. usage of vopirde 
leads rather to the other inference. Tradition has been 
somewhat busy with the name of Zenas. The Synopsis 
de Vita et Morte Prophetarum, A postolorum, et Discipu- 
lorum Domini, ascribed to Dorotheus of Tyre, makes. 
him to have been one of the “seventy-two” disciples, 
and subsequently bishop of Diospolis, in Palestine (Bibl. 
Patr. iii, 150). The “seventy-two” disciples of Doro- 
theus are, however, a mere string of names picked out 
of salutations and other incidental notices in the New 
Test. The Greek menologies on the festival of SS. Bar- 
tholomew and Titus (Aug. 25) refer to a certain Life of 
Titus, ascribed to Zenas, which is also quoted for the- 
supposed conversion of the younger Pliny (comp. Fabri- 
cius, Codex A pocr. N. T. ii, 831, 2). The association of 
Zenas with Titus, in Paul’s epistle to the latter, suffi- 
ciently accounts for the forgery. 


Zeno, a Greek philosopher, was born at Elea, in 
Southern Italy, about B.C. 490. He was a pupil of Car- 
menides, and lived at Elea all his life, with the excep- 
tion of occasional visits to Athens, where he had many 
of the wealthy citizens for his disciples. He is said to- 
have engaged in a conspiracy against Nearchus, the ty- 
rant of Elea, who captured him and put him to death 
by cruel torture. For an account of his philosophy, see- 
ELEATIC SCHOOL. 


Zeno THE Stoic. See Sroics. 

Zephani’ah (Heb. Tsephanyah’, 73% [in the 
prolonged form Tsephanya‘hu, "771%, 2 Kings xxv, 
18], hidden of Jehovah; Sept. Zopoviaç v. r. [in 1 
Chron.] Zagaviac, Vulg. Sophonias), the name of four: — 
Hebrews. 

1. A Kohathite Levite, son of Tahath and father of 
Azariah, in the ancestry of the prophet Samuel (q. v.) 
and of Heman (1 Chron. vi, 36 (Heb. 21]); the same- 
elsewhere (ver. 24 [9]) called URIEL (q. v.) the father 
of Uzziah. 

2. A prophet of whom we have no information be- 
yond what his book furnishes. In this (Zeph. i, 1) he- 
is said to have been “the son of Cushi, the son of Ged- 
aliah, the son of Amariah, the son of Hizkiah,” which 
last is usually regarded as the same with king Hezeki- 
ah. If so, he lived B.C. cir. 620. With this agrees the: 
date of his prophecy there given; namely, in the reign 
of Josiah. We do not elsewhere, however, read of any 
such son of Hezekiah as Amariah, and, so far as the 
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record and probability go, Manasseh was his only son. 
See ZEPHANIAH, Book oF. 

3. The son of Maaseiah (Jer. xxi, 1) and sagan, or 
second priest, in the reign of Zedekiah. He succeeded 
Jehoiada (xxix, 25, 26), and was probably a ruler of 
the Temple, whose office it was, among others, to punish 
pretenders to the gift of prophecy. In this capacity he 
was appealed to by Shemaiah the Nehelamite, in a let- 
ter from Babylon, to punish Jeremiah (ver. 29). Twice 
was he sent from Zedekiah to inquire of Jeremiah the 
issue of*the siege of the city by the Chaldzans (xxi, 1), 
and to implore him to intercede for the people (xxxvii, 
3). On the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuzaradan, he 
was taken with Seraiah the high-priest and others, and 
‘slain at Riblah (lii, 24,27; 2 Kings xxv, 18, 21). B.C. 


588. 

4. Father of Josiah 2 (Zech. vi, 10), and of Hen, ac- 
‘cording to the reading of the received text of Zech. vi, 
14 as given inthe A. V. B.C. ante 519. See Josian. 


ZEPHANIAH, Book or, the ninth in order of the 
minor prophets, both in the Hebrew and Greek copies 
of the Scriptures (Jerome, Prolog. ad Paul. et Eu- 
stoch.). Besides his genuine prophecy, there was in 
the ancient Christian Church an apocryphal book as- 
scribed to Zephaniah the prophet, and quoted by some 
of the fathers under the name of his ‘AvaAn uc or IT po- 
g@nrea. See APOCRYPHA. 

I. Author.—1. The name of this prophet has been 
variously explained. Disputes upon it arose as early 
as the times of Jerome, for in his Commentary on this 
book he says, “Nomen Sophoniz, alii speculam, alii 
arcanum Dei, transtulerunt.” The word was thus de- 
rived either from MDY, he watched, or ]PB, he hid, with 
the common affix 9, i.e. Jah, The old father made 
it a matter of indifference which etymon he adopted, 
as both, according to him, give virtually the same sense 
—the commission of a prophet being virtually that of a 
watchman or seer, and the burden of his message some 
secret revealed to him by God. Abarbanel (Pref, in 
Ezek.) adheres to the latter mode of derivation, and the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus, following the former, translates the 
prophet’s name by the Greek participle cxomevwy. 
Hiller and Simonis differ also in a similar way; Hiller, 
taking the term from {BX, renders it “abscondidit se, 
i. e. delituit Jehovah” (Onomast. s. v.), as if the name 
had contained a mystic reference to the character of 
the age in which the prophet lived, when God had 
withdrawn himself from his apostate people; but Si- 
monis (Onomast. V. T.) gives the true signification, one 
sanctioned by Gesenius—“abscondidit, i. e. custodivit 
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arch to which Zephaniah’s genealogy is traced, certain- 
ly his official designation, “king of Judah,” would have 
been subjoined in order to prevent mistake. Such an 
addition is found in connection with his name in Prov. 
xxv, l and Isa, xxxviii, 9. It forms no objection to 
this statement to affirm that the phrase “king of Judah” 
is added to Josiah, and to, avoid repetition may have 
been omitted after Hizkiah, for such regard to eupho- 
ny, such finical delicacy, is no feature of Hebrew com- 
position, The argument of Carpzov (Introd. p. 414), 
copied by Rosenmiller (Proemium tn Zeph.), against 
the supposed connection of the prophet with the blood 
royal is of no great weight. These critics say that from 
Hezekiah to Josiah, in whose reign Zephaniah flourish- 
ed, are only three generations, while from Hezekiah to 
Zephaniah four are reckoned in the first verse of the 
prophecy. But as Hezekiah reigned twenty-nine years, 
and his successor sat on the throne no less than fifty- 
five years, there is room enough in such a period for 
the four specified descents; and Amariah, though not 
heir to the crown, may have been much older than his 
youthful brother Manasseh, who was crowned at the 
age of twelve. As there was at least another Zepha- 
niah, a conspicuous personage at the time of the Cap- 
tivity, the parentage of the prophet may have been re- 
counted so minutely to prevent any reader from con- 
founding the two individuals. The descent of the 
prophet from king Hezekiah, therefore, is not in itself 
improbable, and the fact that the pedigree terminates 
with that name points to a personage of rank and im- 
portance. Late critics and commentators generally ac- 
quiesce in this hypothesis, viz. Eichhorn, Hitzig, F. Ad. 
Strauss ( Vaticinia Zephanie [ Berlin, 1843 ]), Havernick, 
Keil, and Bleek (Einleitung in das Alte Testament). 

The Jews absurdly reckon that here, as in other su- 
perscriptions, the persons recorded as a prophet’s ances- 
tors were themselves endowed with the prophetic spirit. 
The so-called Epiphanius (De Vitis Prophet. ch. xix) 
asserts that Zephaniah was of the tribe of Simeon, of 
the hill Sarabatha, arò dpouve ZapaBaSa:. The exist- 
ence of the prophet is known only from his oracles, 
and these have no biographical sketches; so that our 
knowledge of this man of God comprises only the fact 
and the results of his inspiration. It may be safely in- 
ferred, however, that he labored with Josiah in the 
pious work of re-establishing the worship of Jehovah 
in the land. 

II. Date.—It is recorded (ch. i) that the word of the 
Lord came to him “in the days of Josiah the son of 
Amon, king of Judah.” We have reason for supposing 
that he flourished during the earlier portion of Josiah’s 
reign. In the second chapter (ver. 13-15) he foretells 


Jehovah,” Jehovah hath guarded, the verb {BX being | the doom of Nineveh, and the fall of that ancient city 


ased of divine protection in Psa. xxvii, 5 and 1xxxiii, 4. 
The name seems to have been a common one among 
the Jews. 





| 


happened about the eighteenth year of Josiah. In the 
commencement of his oracles, also, he denounces various 
forms of idolatry, and specially the remnant of Baal. 


2. Parentage.—Contrary to usual custom, the pedi- |The reformation of Josiah began in the twelfth and 


gree of the prophet is traced back for four generations 
—“ the son of Cushi, the son of Gedaliah, the son of 
Amariah, the son of Hizkiah.” This formal record of 
his lineage has led many to suppose that Zephaniah 
had sprung from a noble stock (Cyril, Pref. ad Zeph.), 
and the occurrence of the highest name in the list, 
which in the Hebrew text is spelled and pointed in the 
same way as that rendered Hezekiah in the books of 
Kings and Chronicles, has induced some to identify it 
with that of the good king Hezekiah, and to pronounce 
the prophet a cadet of the royal house of Judah. Kim- 
chi is very cautious in his opinion, and leaves the point 
undecided; but Aben-Ezra, ever ready to magnify his 
nation, at once concludes that Zephaniah was descend- 


- ed from Hezekiah; and his opinion has been followed 


by Huet (Demonstrat. Evangel. Propos. iv, 303), and 
partially by Eichhorn (Einleit. § 593). The conjecture 
has little else to recommend it than the mere occurrence 
of the royal name, But it was not a name contined to 
royalty; and had it been the name of the pious mon- 


was completed in the eighteenth vear of his reign. So 
thorough was his extirpation of the idolatrous rites and 
hierarchy which defiled his kingdom that he burned 
down the groves, dismissed the priesthood, threw down 
the altars, and made dust of the images of Baalim. 
Zephaniah must have prophesied prior to this religious 
revolution, while some remains of Baal were yet secret- 
ed in the land, or between the twelfth and eighteenth 
years of the royal reformer. So Hitzig (Die 12 kleinen 
Prophet.) and Movers (Chronik, p. 234) place him; while 
Eichhorn, Bertholdt, and Jäger incline to give him a 
somewhat later date. At all events, he flourished be- 
tween the years B.C. 642 and 611; and the portion 
of his prophecy which refers to the destruction of the 
Assyrian empire must have been delivered prior to the 
year B.C. 625, the year in which Nineveh fell (Hender- 
son, On the Minor Prophets, p. 326). The publication 
of these oracles was therefore contemporary with a por- 
tion of those of Jeremiah, for the word of the Lord came 
to him in the thirteenth year of the reigr. of Jusiah 
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Indeed, the Jewish tradition is, that Zephaniah had for 
his colleagues Jeremiah and the prophetess Huldah, the 
former fixing his sphere of labor in the thoroughfares 
and market-places, the latter exercising her honorable 
vocation in the college in Jerusalem (Carpzov, /ntrod. 
p. 415). Köster (Die Propheten, iii) endeavors to prove 
that Zephaniah was posterior to Habakkuk. His ar- 
guments from similarity of diction are very trivial, and 
the more so when we reflect that all circumstances com- 
bine in inducing us to fix the period of Habakkuk (q. v.) 
in the reign of Jehoiakim, immediately before the Chal- 
dæan invasion. In the present book Nineveh is repre- 
sented as in a state of peace and prosperity, while the 
notices of Jerusalem touch upon the same tendencies to 
idolatry and crime which are condemned by the con- 
temporary Jeremiah. It is not impossible, moreover, 
that the prophecy was delivered about the time when 
the Scythians overran the empires of Western Asia, 
extending their devastations to Palestine. The king’s 
-children, who are spoken of in ch. i, 8 as addicted to 
foreign habits, could not have been sons of Josiah, who 
was but eight vears old at his accession, but were prob- 
ably his brothers or near relatives. The remnant of 
Baal (ch. i, 4) implies that some partial reformation had 
‘previously taken place, while the notices of open idola- 
‘try are incompatible with the state of Judah after the 
discovery of the Book of the Law. 
ILI. Contents.—In ch. i the utter desolation of Judæa 
‘is predicted as a judgment for idolatry, and neglect of 
the Lord, the luxury of the princes, and the violence 
and deceit of their dependents (ver. 3-9). The pros- 
perity, security, and insolence of the people are contrasted 
with the horrors of the day of wrath; the assaults upon 
the fenced cities and high towers, and the slaughter of 
the people (ver. 10-18). Ch. ii is a call to repentance 
(ver. 1-3), with prediction of the ruin of the cities of 
the Philistines, and the restoration of the house of Ju- 
-dah after the visitation (ver. 4-7). Other enemies of 
Judah, Moab, Ammon, are threatened with perpetual 
-destruction, Ethiopia with a great slaughter, and Nine- 
veh, the capital of Assyria, with desolation (ver. 8-15). 
In ch. iii the prophet addresses Jerusalem, which he 
‘reproves sharply for vice and disobedience, the cruelty 
of the princes and the treachery of the priests, and for 
their general disregard of warnings and visitations (ver. 
1-7). He then concludes with a series of promises, the 
destruction of the enemies of God’s people, the restora- 
tion of exiles, the extirpation of the proud and violent, 
and the permanent peace and blessedness of the poor 
and afflicted remnant who shall trust in the name of the 
Lord. These exhortations to rejoicing and exertion are 
mingled with intimations of a complete manifestation 
of God’s righteousness and love in the restoration of his 
people (ver. 8-20). 
It has been disputed what the enemies are with whose 
desolating inroads he threatens Judah. The ordinary 
and most probable opinion is that the foes whose period 
of invasion was “a day of the trumpet and alarm against 
the fenced cities and against the high towers” (ch. i, 16), 
were the Chaldeans. Hitzig especially, Cramer too, and 
Eichhorn, supposed the prophet to refer to a Scythian 
‘invasion, the history of which they imagine has been 
presérved by Herodotus (i, 105). But the general style 
-of the oracle, and the sweeping vengeance which it 
menaces against Assyria, Philistia, Ammon, and Cush, 
as well as against Judah, by some great and unnamed 
power, point to the Chaldean expedition which, under 
Nebuchadnezzar, laid Jerusalem’ waste, and carried to 
Babylon its enslaved population. The contemporary 
prophecies of Jeremiah contemplate the musterings, 
-onset, and devastations of the same victorious hosts, 
The former part of Zephaniah’s prediction is “a day of 
clouds and of thick darkness,” but in the closing section 
-of it light is sown for the righteous: “The king of Is- 
rael, the Lord, is in the midst of thee; he will rejoice 
over thee with joy; he will rest in his love.” 
IV. Style.—We cannot by any means award so low a 
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character to Zephaniah’s style as is done by De Wette 
(Finleit. § 245), who describes it as being often heavy 
and tedious. It has not the sustained majesty of Isaiah, 
or the sublime and original energy of Joel: it has no 
prominent feature of distinction; yet its delineations are 
graphic, and many of its touches are bold and striking. 
For example, in the first chapter the prophet groups to- 
gether in his descriptions of the national idolatry sev- 
eral characteristic exhibitions of its forms and worship. 
The verses are not tame and prosaic portraiture, but 
form a series of vivid sketches. The poet seizes on the 
more strange peculiarities of the heathen worship—ut- 
tering denunciations on the remnant of Baal, the wor- 
shippers of Chemarim—the star-adorers, the devotees 
of Malcham, the fanatics who clad themselves in strange 
apparel, and those who in some superstitious mummery 
leaped upon the threshold (Bochart, Hteroz.c. 36). Not 
a few verses occur in the course of the prophecy which, 
in tone and dignity, are not unworthy to be associated 
with the more distinguished effusions of the Hebrew 
bards. A few paronomasie occur (i, 15 and ii, 1-4), and 
occasionally there is a peculiar repetition of a leading 
word in the formation of a climax (ii, 15). 

Jahn (Introd. § 132) and Eichhorn assert that Zeph- 
aniah has borrowed to a considerable extent from the 
earlier prophets, especially from Isaiah; yet the simi- 
larity of such passages as Isa, xxxiv, 11 to Zeph. ii, 14, 
or Isa. xlvii, 8 to Zeph. ii, 15, or Isa. xviii, 1 to Zeph. 
iii, 10, or Isa. xvi, 6 to Zeph. ii, 8, is not sufficient evi- 
dence that Zephaniah was Isaiah’simitator. ‘The clauses 
of resemblance are idiomatic in nature, and seem to have 
been of proverbial force and currency, so that both proph- 
ets may have taken them from the national usus lo- 
quendi. Coincidences of expression have also been noted 
between Zephaniah and some of his contemporaries, 
particularly Jeremiah (Eichhorn, Finleit. § 595; Rosen- 
mitller, Prowm. vi). Between Zeph. i, 5 and Jer. viii, 
2 we can perceive little similarity of language, though 
the same superstitious custom is referred to, and a com- 
parison of Zeph. i, 12 with Jer. xlviii, 11 leads to such a 
conclusion as we have already stated, as the phrase com- 
mon to both passages—“ settled on the lees” — must 
have been one in wide circulation in a wine country 
like Judæa. It was altogether groundless, therefore, in 
some of the older critics, such as Isidore and Schmidius 
(Prolegom.in Sophon.), to style Zephaniah the abbrevia- 
tor of Jeremiah. Resemblances have also been traced 
between Zephaniah and Amos, and between him and 
his successor Ezekiel; but to call these imitations is 
rash indeed, if we reflect on the similarity of the topics 
discussed, and the peculiar range of imagery and phrase- 
ology which is common to Hebrew prophetic poetry, 
and which was the stereotyped language of the inspired 
brotherhood. The language of Zephaniah is pure: it 
has not the classic ease and elegance of the earlier com- 
positions, but it wants the degenerate feebleness and 
Aramaic corruption of the succeeding æra. Zephaniah 
is not expressly quoted in the New Test.; but clauses 
and expressions occur which seem to have been formed 
from his prophecy (Zeph. iii, 9; Rom. xv, 6, etc.). He 
was, in fine, as Cyril of Alexandria terms him (Prefat. 
in Soph. tom. iii), “a true prophet, and filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and bringing his oracles from the mouth 
of God.” 

The chief characteristics of this book are the unity 
and harmony of the composition, the grace, energy, and 
dignity of its style, and the rapid and effective alterna- 
tions of threats and promises. Its prophetical import 
is chiefly shown in the accurate predictions of the deso- 
lation which has fallen upon each of the nations de- 
nounced for their crimes; Ethiopia, which is menaced 
with a terrible invasion, being alone exempted from the 
doom of perpetual ruin. The general tone of the last 
portion is Messianic, but without any specific reference 
to the person of our Lord. 

There has often been noticed in this prophecy a gen- 
eral or universal character, rather than specific predic- 
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tions, though these are not entirely wanting. This tend- 
ency is in harmony with the position which Zephaniah 
was called to occupy in the course of divine providence; 
for he lived at the commencement of the period of the 
universal empires, which are represented by Daniel in 
detail, and exhibited as introductory to the kingdom 
of the Son of man. The Chaldæan monarchy was rising 
with marvellous rapidity to universal empire, and was 
in preparation by the Lord to be the scourge of his own 
people as well as of the heathen nations; and in con- 
nection with their work Zephaniah saw the coming of 
the day of the Lord, the day of judgment, when all the 
earth should be devoured with the fire of his jealousy (ch. 
i, 18; iii,8). But as earlier prophets, especially Joel and 
Isaiah, had already foreseen and declared this in con- 
nection with the work of the Assyrian monarchy, which 
only made a commencement and left the completion to 
its rival and heir at Babylon, we find the language and 
imagery of these earlier prophets continually referred 
to, adopted, or elaborated anew by Zephaniah and his 
contemporary Jeremiah, with whom he has much in 
common. 

V. Commentaries.—The following are the special ex- 
egetical helps on this entire book exclusively: Luther, 
Commentarius (in Opp. vol. iv; also in Germ. in Werke); 
Bucer, Commentarius ( Argent. 1528, 8vo ); Selnecker, 
Auslegung (Leips. 1566, 4to); Cäsar, Predigten (Wittenb. 
1603, 8vo); Tarnovius, Commentarius (Rost. 1623, 4to) ; 
Larenus, Tuba (Mediob. 1653, 8vo); Gebhardus, Vindi- 
catio (Gry phan. 1701-2, 4to) ; Hécke, A uslegung [includ. 
Nah. and Hab.] (Frankf. 1710, 4to); Noltenius, Com- 
mentariolus [on ch. i] (Fr. ad O. 1719-24, 4to); Geb- 
hardi, Erklärung (Fr. am O. 1728, 4to); Cramer, 
Scythische Denkmäler (Kiel, 1777, 8vo); Anton, Jnter- 
pretatio [on ch. iii] (Gorl. 1811, 4to); Cölln, Observa- 
tiones ( Vratisl. 1818, 4to); Ewald, Erklärung (Erlang. 
1827, 8vo); Strauss, Commentarius ( Berol. 1843, 8vo) ; 
Robinson, Homilies (Lond. 1865, 8vo); Reinke, Erldute- 
rung (Leips. 1868). See PROPHETS, MINOR. 

Ze’phath (Heb. 7sephath’, DDX, watch - tower ; 
Sept. Tepes v. r. Legex and Eepép; Vulg. Sephaath ), 
the earlier name (according to the notice of Judg. i, 17) 


of a Canaanitish town, which after its capture and de- 
struction was called by the Israelites HORMAH (q: V.). 
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According to rabbi Schwarz (Palest. p. 186), it is like- 
wise mentioned in the Jerus, Talmud (Rosk hash-Shanah, 
ch.ii). See also ZipH. Two identifications have been 
proposed for Zephath—that of Dr. Robinson with the 
well-known pass es-Sufd, by which the ascent is made 
from the borders of the Arabah to the higher level of 
the “south country” (Bibl. Res. ii, 181), and that of Mr. 
Rowlands (Williams, Holy City, i, 464) with Sebdta, two 
and a half hours beyond Khalasa, on the road to Suez, 
and a quarter of an hour north of Rohébeh, or Ruheibeh. 
See also ZEPHATHAH. 

1. The former of these Mr. Wilton ( The Negeb, etc., 
p. 199, 200) has challenged, on account of the impracti- 
cability of the pass for the approach of the Israelites, 
and the inappropriateness of so rugged and desolate a 
spot for the position of a city of any importance. The 
question really forms part of a much larger one, which 
this is not the place to discuss—viz. the route by which 
the Israelites approached the Holy Land. See Exopr. 
But, in the meantime, it should not be overlooked that 
the attempt of the Israelites in question was an unsuc- 
cessful one, which is so far in favor of the steepness of 
the pass. It should also be borne in mind that both ip 
ancient and modern times such difficult passes have 
in many cases been the chief thoroughfares in Pales- 
tine, and this one in particular has remained such to 
the present day. The argument from the nature of the 
site is one which might be brought with equal force 
against the existence of many others of the towns in 
this region. 

2. On the identification of Mr. Rowlands some doubt 
has been thrown by the want of certainty as to the 
name and exact locality. Dr. Stewart (Tent and Khan, 
p. 205) heard of the name, but east of Khalasa instead 
of south, and this was in answer to a leading question— 
always a dangerous experiment with Arabs, The Eng- 
lish engineers of the Ordnance Survey, however, found 
Sebatta in the vicinity indicated; namely, about fifteen 
miles south of Khalasah. Prof. Palmer gives a full de- 
scription of the extensive ruins of the place (Desert of 
the Exodus, p. 315 sq.), and a plan of the town, with 
other details, may be found in the Quarterly Statement 
of the “Palestine Explor. Fund,” Jan. 1871, p. 3-73. 
Preferring, as we decidedly do, the location of Kadesh- 
barnea, on the edge of the Arabab, we should decide 
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against the claims of this spot to be the Zephath of | Eusebius) during eighteen years. He died in 217. 
Scripture, notwithstanding the agreement in name and | His pontificate falls in the period when Montanistic 


remains. See KADESH. 
Zeph’athah (Heb. Tsepha'thah, MEDY, watch- 


tower ; Sept. xarà Boppăv; Josephus, Bapa, Ant. viii, | 
12,1; Vulg. Sephata), the name of a valley (784) where | 


Asa joined battle with Zerah the Ethiopian (2 Chron. 
xiv, 10). It was “at,” or rather “ belonging to,” Mare- 
shah (mong; Josephus, ovx ämwðv). This would 
seem to exclude the possibility of its being, as suggest- 
ed by Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii, 31), at Tell es-Safieh, which 
is not less than eight miles from Marash, the mod- 
ern representative of Mareshah, There is a deep valley 
.which runs past the latter place down to Beit Jibrin, 
and thence into the plain of Philistia. This, perhaps, 
may be the valley of Zephathah ( Porter, Handbook, p. 
258). Some, however, understand the name Zephathah 
to be only that of Zephuth (q. v.), with ™ directive, and 
render it “the valley towards Zephath.” 

Zepheth. See Pircn. 

Ze’ phi (1 Chron. i, 36). See ZEPHO. 

Ze’pho (Heb. Tsepho’, Dx, watch -tower; Sept. 
Swodp; Vulg. Sephu), third named of the five sons of 
Eliphaz the son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi, 11), and one of 
the Idumeean “dukes” (ver. 15). B.C. considerably post 
1927. In the parallel passage (1 Chron. i, 36) the name 
is written Zepht (Heb. Tsephi’, "BX; Sept. Tweap; 
Vulg. Sephi). : 

Ze’phon (Heb. 7sephon’, DY, watch; Sept. Ea- 
qgwyv: Vulg. Sephon), first named of the seven sons of 


Gad (Numb, xxvi, 15) and progenitor of the family 
of the Zephonites (Heb. with the art. hats-Tsephoni’, 


“JDR; Sept. ò Lagwri; Vulg. Sephonite). In-Gen. 
xlvi, 16 his name is written Ziphion (Heb. Tsiphyon’, 
4)"BS; Sept. Tagwr; Vulg. Sephion). B.C. 1874, 


and Monarchian influenees were struggling to obtain 
control of the Church; and although his own personal- 
ity was by no means imposing, his rule became impor- 
tant through the unlimited power which he permitted 
Calixtus I (q. v.) to acquire. Zephyrinus’s original atti- 
tude was hostile towards Montanism; and though the 
‘influence of Hippolytus (q. v.) compelled the gradual 
| exclusion of the Monarchians from the Church, they 
were accorded kindly treatment. The peace of the 
| Church was in this way preserved, in outward appear- 
ance, while Zephyrinus lived. The more energetic ad- 
ministration of his successor, Calixtus, produced a for- 
mal breach, and thus conferred prominence upon Zephy- 
rinus’s pontificate as being the close of the first period of 
the greatness of the Roman Church. Eusebius furnishes 
a few scanty notices on Zephvrinus in the Hist. Eccles. 
(bk. v and vi), which are supplemented by the ninth 
book of Hippolytus (Contr. Heres.). ‘The latter work 
called forth Bunsen's book Hippolytus u. seine Zeit, a 
production of but little value, and Dollinger'’s Hippoly- 
tus u. Callistus, which is not impartial. Greater im- 
| portance attaches to Baur's brief remarks in his work 
on the Christianity of the first three centuries, and to 
Ritschl, in Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche (2d ed.). 
, See also Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 


Ze’rah (Heb. Ze’rach, MOY [in pause. Za’rach, 
| may, 1 Chron. ii, 4; “Zarah,” Gen. xxxviii, 30], rising 
iof the sun; Sept. usually Zapd, but sometimes Zapé, 
Zapéc¢, etc.), the name of several Hebrews and one for- 
‘ eigner. 

1. Second named of the three sons of Reuel, son of 

sau (Gen. xxxvi, 13; 1 Chron. i, 37), and one of the 
“ dukes” or phylarchs of the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi, 17). 
B.C. considerably post 1927. Jobab of Bozrah, one of 
the early kings of Edom, perhaps belonged to his fami- 
ly (ver. 38; 1 Chron. i, 44). 

2. Twin son with his elder brother Pharez of Judah 

















Zephyrinus, bishop of Rome, succeeded Victor 
about A.D. 199-201, and filled his office ( according to | 


and Tamar (Gen. xxxviii, 30; 1 Chron. ii, 6; “ Zara,” 
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Matt. i, 3). B.C. cir. 1895. His descendants were 
called Zarhites, Ezrahites, and Izrahites (Numb. xxvi, 
20; 1 Kings iv, 31; 1 Chron. xxvii, 8, 11), and contin- 
ued at least down to the time of Zerubbabel (ix, 6; 
Neh. xi, 24). Nothing is related of Zerah individually 
beyond the peculiar circumstances of his birth (Gen. 
xxxviii, 27-80), concerning which see Heidegger, Hist. 
Patriarch. xviii, 28; Geddes, Critical Remarks, p. 126, 
127. 

3. Fourth named of the five sons of Simeon (1 Chron. 
iv, 24), and founder of the family of Zarhites (Numb. 
xxvi, 13). B.C. 1874. In Gen. xlvi, 10 he is called 
ZOHAR. 

4. A Gershonite Levite, son of Iddo (or Adaiah) and 
father of Jeaterai (1 Chron. vi, 21, 41 [Heb. vi, 26] ). 
B.C. ante 1043. 

5. The Ethiopian or Cushite ("W3137) king who in- 
vaded Judah, and was defeated by Asa (2 Chron. xiv, 9). 
The incident derives great importance from the synchro- 
nism thus afforded between Biblical and other history. 

1. The Name.—In its form Zerah is identical with 
the Hebrew proper name abowe. It has been supposed 
to represent the Egyptian U'sarken, possibly pronounced 
Usarchen, a name almost certainly of Shemitic origin. 
See SuHisHak. The difference is great, but may be 
partly accounted for if we suppose that the Egyptian 
deviates from the original Shemitic form and that the 
Hebrew represents that form, or that a further deviation 
than would have been made was the result of the simi- 
larity of the Hebrew proper name Zerah. So, X10, even 
if pronounced Sewa or Seva, is more remote from She- 
bek or Shebetek than Zerah from Usarken. It may be 
conjectured that these forms resemble those of Memphis, 
Moph, Noph, which evidently represent current pronun- 
ciation, probably of Shemites. 

2. The Date.—The war between Asa and Zerah ap- 
pears to have taken place soon after the tenth (2 Chron. 
xiv, 1) or early in the fifteenth year of Asa (xv, 10). 
It therefore occurred in about the same year of Usarken 
II, fourth king of the twenty-second dynasty, who be- 
gan to reign about the same time as the king of Judah. 
We may therefore date the invasion in B.C. 939. 

3. The Event.—The first ten years of Asa’s reign were 
undisturbed by war. ‘Then Asa took counsel with his 
subjects, and walled and fortified the cities of Judah. 
He also maintained an army of 580,000 men, 300,000 
spearmen of Judah, and 280,000 archers of Benjamin. 
This great force was probably the whole number of men 
able to bear arms (2 Chron. xiv, 1-8). At length the 
anticipated danger came. Zerah the Ethiopian, with a 
mighty army of a million, Cushim and Lubim, with 
three hundred chariots, invaded the kingdom, and ad- 
vanced unopposed in the field as far as Mareshah. As 
the invaders afterwards retreated by way of Gerar, and 
Mareshah lay on the west of the hill-country of Judah, 
where it rises out of the Philistine plain, in the line of 
march from Egypt to Jerusalem, it cannot be doubted 
that they came out of Egypt. Between the border on 
the side of Gerar and Mareshah lay no important city 
but Gath. Gath and Mareshah were both fortified by 
Rehoboam before the invasion of Shishak (xi, 8), and 
were no doubt captured and probably dismantled by that 
king (comp. xii, 4), whose list of conquered towns, etc., 
shows that he not only took some strong towns, but that 
he subdued the country in detail. A delay in the capt- 
ure of Gath, where the warlike Philistines may have 
opposed a stubborn resistance, would have removed the 
only obstacle on the way to Mareshah, thus securing 
the retreat that was afterwards made by this route. 
From Mareshah or its immediate neighborhood was a 
route to Jerusalem, presenting no difficulties but those 


of a hilly country ; for not one important town is known | 


to have lain between the capital and this outpost of the 
tribe of Judah. The invading army had swarmed across 
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the southwestern border of Palestine, to Mareshah was 
not much greater than from Mareshah to Jerusalem, 
and, considering the nature of the tracts, would have 
taken about the same time to traverse; and only such 
delay as would have been caused by the sieges of Gath 
and Mareshah could have enabled Asa hastily to collect 
a levy and march to relieve the beleaguered town or 
hold the passes. “In the valley of Zephathah at Ma- 
reshah” the two armies met. We cannot perfectly de- 
termine the site of the battle. Mareshah, according to 
the Onomasticon, lay within two miles of Eleutheropolis, 
and Dr. Robinson has reasonably conjectured its posi- 
tion to be marked by a remarkable “ tell,” or artificial 
mound, a mile and a half south of the site of the latter 
town. Its signification, “that which. is at the head,” 
would scarcely suit a position at the opening of a val- 
ley. But it seems that a narrow valley terminates, and 
a broad one commences, at the supposed site. The val- 
ley of Zephathah, “the watch-tower,” is supposed by 
Dr. Robinson to be the latter, a broad wady, descending 
from Eleutheropolis in a northwesterly direction to- 
wards Tell es-Safieh, in which last name he is disposed to 
trace the old appellation (Bibl. Res. ii,31). The two 
have no connection whatever, and Robinson’s conjecture 
is extremely hazardous. See ZEPHATHAH. If this 
identification be correct, we must suppose that Zerah re- 
tired from before Mareshah towards the plain, that he 
might use his “ chariots and horsemen” with effect, in- 
stead of entangling them in the narrow valleys leading 
towards Jerusalem. From the prayer of Asa we may 
judge that, when he came upon the invading army, he 
saw its hugeness, and so that, as he descended through 
a valley, it lay spread out beneath him. The Egyp- 
tian monuments enable us to picture the general dispo- 
sition of Zerah’s army. The chariots formed the first 
corps in a single or double line; behind them, massed 
in phalanxes, were heavy-armed troops; probably on 
the flanks stood archers and horsemen in lighter forma- 
tions. . Asa, marching down a valley, must have at- 
tacked in a heavy column; for none but the most high- 
iv disciplined troops can form line from column in the 
face of an enemy. . His spearmen of Judah would have 
composed this column: each bank of the valley would 
have been occupied by the Benjamite archers, like those 
who came to David, “ helpers of the war, armed witb 
bows, and [who] could use both the right hand and the 
left in [hurling] stones and [shooting] arrows out of a 
bow” (1 Chron. xii, 1,2). No doubt the Ethiopian, 
confident in his numbers, disdained to attack the He- 
brews or clear the heights, but waited in the broad val- 
ley, or the plain. Asa’s prayer before the battle is full 
of the noble faith of the age of the Judges: “ Lord [it is} 

alike to thee to help, whether the strong or the weak: 
help us, O Lord our God; for we rest on thee, and in 

thy name we go against this multitude. O Lord, thou 
[art] our God; let not man prevail against thee.” From 

the account of Abijah’s defeat of Jeroboam, we may 

suppose that the priests sounded their trumpets, and 

the men of Judah descended with a shout (2 Chron. 
xiii, 14,15). The hills and mountains were the favor- 
ite camping-places of the Hebrews, who usually rushed 

down upon their more numerous or better-disciplined 

enemies in the plains and valleys. If the battle were 

deliberately set in array, it would have begun early in 

the morning, according to the usual practice of these 

times, when there was not a night-surprise, as when 

Goliath challenged the Israelites (1 Sam. xvii, 20-23), 

and when Thothmes III fought the Canaanites at Me- 

giddo; and, as we may judge from the long pursuits at 

this period, the sun would have been in the eyes of the 

army of Zerah, and its archers would thus have been 

useless, The chariots, broken by the charge and with 

horses made unmanageable by flights of arrows, must 

have been forced back upon the cumbrous host behind. 

“So the Lord smote the Ethiopians before Asa, and be- 


the border and devoured the Philistine fields before Asa | fore Judah; and the Ethiopians fled. And Asa and the 


could march to meet it. 


The distance from Gerar, or | people that [were] with him pursued them unto Gerar: 
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and [or “for”] the Ethiopians were overthrown, that 
they could not. recover themselves.” This last clause 
seems to relate to an irremediable overthrow at the 
first; and, indeed, had it not been so, the pursuit would 
not have been carried, and, as it seems, at. once, beyond 
the frontier. So complete was the overthrow that the 
Hebrews could capture and spoil the cities around Gerar, 
which must have been in alliance with Zerah. From 
these cities they took very much spoil, and they also 
smote “the tents of cattle, and carried away sheep and 
camels in abundance” (2 Chron. xiv, 9-15). More 
seems to have been captured from the Arabs than from 
the army of Zerah: probably the army consisted of a 
nucleus of regular troops, and a great body of tributaries, 
` who would have scattered in all directions, leaving their 
country open to reprisals. On his return to Jerusa- 
lem, Asa was met by Azariah, who exhorted him and 
the people to be faithful to God. Accordingly Asa 
made a second reformation, and collected his subjects 
at Jerusalem in the third month of the fifteenth year, 
and made a covenant, and offered of the spoil “seven 
hundred oxen and seven thousand sheep” (xv, 1-15). 
From this it would appear that the battle was fought 
in the preceding winter. The success of Asa, and the 
manifest blessing that attended him, drew to him Ephra- 
imites, Manassites, and Simeonites. His father had al- 
ready captured cities in the Israelitish territory (xiii, 19), 
and he held cities in Mount Ephraim (xv, 8), and then 
was at peace with Israel. Simeon, always at the mer- 
cy of a powerful king of Judah, would have naturally 
turned to him. Never was the house of David stronger 
after the defection of the ten tribes; but soon the king 
fell into the wicked error, so constantly to be repeated, 
of calling the heathen to aid him against the kindred 
Israelites, and hired Ben-hadad, king of Syria-Damascus, 
to lay their cities waste, when Hanani the prophet re- 
called to him the great victory he had achieved when 
he trusted in God (xvi, 1-9). The after-years of Asa 
were troubled with wars (ver. 9); but they were with 
Baasha (1 Kings xv, 16,32). Zerah and his people had 
been too signally crushed to attack him again. See 
ABA. 

4. The identification of Zera has occasioned some dif- 
ference of opinion. The term Cushite or Ethiopian 
may imply that he was of Arabian Cush; the principal 
objection to which is that history affords no indication 
that Arabia had at that epoch, or from its system of 
government could well have, any king so powerful as 
Zerah. That he was of Abyssinia or African Ethiopia, 
is resisted by the difficulty of seeing how this “huge 
host” could have obtained a passage through Egypt, 
as it must have done to reach Judæa. If we could sup- 
pose, with Champollion (Précis, p. 257), whom Coquerel 
follows (Bog. Sacr. s. v.), that Zerah the Cushite was 
the then king of Egypt, of an Ethiopian dynasty, this 
difficulty would be satisfactorily met. But lately it has 
been supposed that Zerah is the Hebrew name of Usar- 
ken I, second king of the Egyptian twenty-second dy- 
nasty; or perhaps more probably Usarken II, his second 
successor. This is a tempting explanation, but cannot 
be received without question, and it is not deemed sat- 
isfactory by Rosellini, Wilkinson, Sharpe, and others. 
Jahn hazards an ingenious conjecture, that Zerah was 
king of Cush on both sides of the Red Sea, that is, of 
both the Arabian and African Ethiopia; and thus pro- 
vides him a sufficient power without subjecting him 
to the necessity of passing through Egypt. There are 
two other suppositions which are not destitute of prob- 
ability. It is conceived either that he was a native 
Ethiopian general who, on this occasion, commanded 
the armies of Egypt, or that he was an Ethiopian gen- 
eral who led an Ethiopian army through Egypt, now 
separate from Ethiopia, and invaded Judah through 
Egypt. This question is a wider one than seems at first 
sight. We have to inquire whether the army of Zerah 
was that of an Egyptian king, and, if the reply be af- 
‘irmative,. whether it was led by either Usarken I or II. 
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The war of Shishak had reduced the angle of Arabia 
that divided Egypt from Palestine. Probably Shishak 
was unable to attack the Assyrians, and endeavored, by 
securing this tract, to guard the approach to Egypt. If 
the army of Zerah were Egyptian, this would account. 
for its connection with the people of Gerar and the 
pastoral tribes of the neighborhood. The sudden de- 
cline of the power of Egvpt after the reign of Shishak 
would be explained by the overthrow of the Egyptian 
army about thirty years later. 

The composition of the army of Zerah, of Cushim 
and Lubim (2 Chron. xvi, 8), closely resembles that of 
Shishak, of Lubim, Sukkim, and Cushim (xii, 3): both 
armies also had chariots and horsemen (xii,3; xvi, 8). 
The Cushim might have been of an Asiatic Cush, but. 
the Lubim can only have been Africans, The army, 
therefore, must have been of a king of Egypt, or Ethi- 
opia above Egypt. The uncertainty is removed by our 
finding that the kings of the twenty-second dynasty 
emploved mercenaries of the Mashuwasha, a Libyan 
tribe, which apparently supplied the most important. 
part of their hired force. The army, moreover, as con- 
sisting partly, if not wholly, of a mercenary force, and. 
with chariots and horsemen, is, save in the horsemen,,. 
exactly what.the Egyptian army of the empire would 
have been, with the one change of the increased impor- 
tance given to the mercenaries, which we know marked 
it under the twenty-second dynasty. That the army 
was that of an Egyptian king therefore cannot be 
doubted. 

As to the identification of Zerah with a Usarken, 
we speak diffidently. That he is called a Cushite must 
be compared with the occurrence of the name Namuret, 
Nimrod, in the line of the Usarkens, but that line seems. 
rather to have been of Eastern than of Western Ethio-. 
pians. The name Usarken has been thought to be: 
Sargon, in which case it is unlikely, but not impossible,. 
that another Hebrew or Shemitic name should have- 
been adopted to represent the Egyptian form. On the- 
other hand, the kings of the twenty-second dynasty 
were of a warlike family, and their sons constantly held. 
military commands, It is unlikely that an important 
army would have been intrusted to any but a king or 
prince. Usarken is less remote from Zerah than seems. 
at first sight, and, according to our computation, Zerah. 
might have been Usarken II, but according to Dr. 
Hincks’s, Usarken I. . 

5. Preternatural Character of the Deliverance.—The: 
defeat of the Egyptian army by Asa is without parallel 
in the history of the Jews. On no other occasion did: 
an Israelitish army meet an army of one of the great 
powers on either side and defeat it. Shishak was un- 
opposed; Sennacherib was not met in the field; Necho- 
was so met, and overthrew Josiah’s army; Nebuchad- 
nezzar, like Shishak, was only delayed by fortifications, 
The defeat of Zerah thus is a solitary instance, more of 
the power of faith than of the bravery of the Hebrews, a. 
single witness that the God of Israel was still the same 
who had led his people through the Red Sea, and would 
give them the same aid if they trusted in him. We 
have, indeed, no distinct statement that the defeat of 
Zerah was a miracle, but we have proof enough that 
God providentially enabled the Hebrews to vanquish a 
force greater in number, stronger in the appliances of 
war, with horsemen and chariots, more accurate in dis- 
cipline, no raw levies hastily equipped from the king's 
armory, but a seasoned standing militia, strengthened 
and more terrible by the addition of swarms of hungry 
Arabs, bred to war, and whose whole life was a time of 
pillage. This great deliverance is one of the many 
proofs that God is to his people ever the same, whether 
he bids them stand still and behold his salvation, or 
nerves them with that courage that has wrought great 
things in his name in our later age; thus it bridges 
over a chasm between two periods outwardly unlike, 
and bids us see in history the immutability of the di- 
vine actions. See EGYPT. 
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Zerahi’ah (Heb. Zerachyah’, MATTI, Jehovah has 
risen; Sept. Zapata v. r. Zapaia), the name of two He: 
brews. 

1. A priest, son of Uzzi and father of Meraioth, in 
the ancestry of the later Jewish pontiffs (1 Chron. vi, 6, 
51 [Heb. v, 32; vi, 80]), and of Ezra (Ezra vii, 4). B.C. 
cir. 1350. See HiGH-PRIEST. 

2. Father of Elihoenai “of the sons of Pahath-moab” 
(Ezra viii, 4). B.C. ante 459. 


Zeraim. See TALMUD. 


Ze’red (Heb. id. 197 [in pause Za’red, "™Y, Deut. 
ii, 13; “ Zared,” Numb. xxi, 12], oster-brook ; Sept. Za- 
pec V. T. Zapér and Zapé), the name of a brook or valley 
<T) on the border between Moab and Edom (Deut. 
ii, 13), where the Israelites encamped before crossing 
the Arnon (Numb. xxi, 12). It seems to be the same 
with the Wady el-Ahsy, which runs into the Dead Sea 
near its S.E. corner (Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii, 157). La- 
borde, arguing from the distance, thinks that the source 
of the Wady Ghũrũndel in the Arabah is the site, as 
from Mount Hor to el-Ahsy is by way of Ezion-geber 
sixty-five’ leagues, in which only four stages occur—a 
rate of progress quite beyond their power. This argu- 
ment, however, is feeble, since it is clear that the march- 
stations mentioned indicate not daily stages, but more 
permanent encampments. He also thinks the palm- 
trees of Wady Ghiriindel would have attracted notice, 
and that Wady Jethum (el-Ithm) could not have been 
the way consistently with the precept of Deut. ii, 3. 
The camping station in the catalogue of Numb. xxiii, 
which corresponds to the “pitching in the valley of Ze- 
red” of xxi, 12, is probably Dibon-gad, as it stands next 
to Ije-abarim (comp. xxxiii, 44, 45 with xxi, 12). The 
Wady el-Ahsy forms the boundary between the districts 
of Jebal and Kerak. Taking its rise near the castle of 
el-Ahsy, on the route of the Syrian Haj, upon the high 
eastern desert, it breaks down through the whole chain 
of mountains ( Burckhardt, Travels, p.400) in a very 
deep ravine, and contains a hot spring which the Arabs 
call the “Bath of Solomon son of David” (Irby, May 
29). The Israelites doubtless crossed it near its upper 
_ end, where it would present no difficulty. See Ex- 
ODE. 

The Jewish interpreters translate the name in the 
first case “ osiers,” and in the second “ baskets” (Targum 
of Pseudo-Jonathan ), which recalls the “brook of the 
willows” of Isaiah (xv, 7). The name Sufsaf (wil- 
low) is attached to the valley which runs down from 
Kerak to the Dead Sea; but this appears to be too 
far north for the Zered. See WitLows, Brook or 
THE. 


Zer’eda (Heb. with the art. hats-Tseredah’, MNR, 
the fortress [Furst] or the cool [Gesen.]; Sept. Sapa 
v. r. Zapipa; Vulg. Sareda), a town in Mount Ephraim, 
the birthplace of Jeroboam the son of Nebat (1 Kings 
xi, 26). In an addition made by the Sept. to ch. xii, 
Surira (as this place is called by some MSS.) is said to 
have been built by Jeroboam for Solomon, and it is 
stated that to it Jeroboam returned when he came out 
of Egypt. The same passage further substitutes it for 
Tirzah. It seems to have been located as a fastness on 
some strong position. On this account, as well as be- 
cause of its connection with Mount Ephraim, it cannot 
be (as many think) the same with Zeredatha, Zerrath, 
or Zarthan, which lav in the Jordan valley. Lieut. 
Conder (Tent Work in Palest. ii, 340) identifies it with 
Surdah, a village little more than a mile south of Jufna 
(Tristram, Bible Places, p. 110). 


Zered’athah (Heb. Tseredu’thah, MATIS, which 
is the same word with Zereda above, with ™ local added ; 
Sept. DipdaSa v.r. Tapna3a and Tada3a; Vulg. Sare- 
dathus), mentioned as the place of Solomon’s brass-foun- 
dry (2 Chron. iv, 17), in place of the ZARTHAN (q. v.) 
of the parallel passage (1 Kings vii, 46). 
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Zer’erath [some Zere’rath], or rather ZeR’ERAIZ 
(Heb. Tsererah’, 77%, with #3 local added, 7serera’- 
thah, MEY, to Zererah, perh. an interchange for 
Zeredah, as some MSS. and versions read; Sept. Taya- 
payaa v.r. Kai cuvnypéivn; Vulg. omits), a place 
mentioned (Judg. vii, 22) in describing the rout of the 
Midianites before Gideon: “ And the host [camp] fled 
to [as far as] Beth-shittah in [towards] Zererath 
[Zererah ], and [i. e. even] to [as far as] the border of 
Abel-meholah, unto [upon] Tabbath,” It appears to 
have been the same place in the Jordan valley else- 
where called Zeredathah (q. v.) or Zaretan (q. v.), but 
not Zereda (q. v.). 

Ze’resh (Heb. id. wt, Persian for gold; Sept.’ 
Zwoapad v.r. Dwoapa; Josephus, Zápapa, Ant. xi, 6, 
10; Vulg. Zares ), the wife of Haman the Agagite 
(Esth. v, 10), who advised him to prepare the gallows 
for Mordecai (ver. 14), but predicted his fall on learn- 
ing that Mordecai was a Jew (vi, 13). B.C.474. See 
ESTHER, 

Zereth. See SPAN. 

Ze’reth (Heb. Tse'reth, DY, prob. splendor; Sept. 
DepéS v. r. Sapéd and ’ApéS; Vulg. Sereth), first named 
of the three sons of Ashur (the Judahite and founder of 
Tekoa) by one of his wives, Helah (1 Chron. iv, 7). 
B.C. cir. 1612. 

Ze’ri (Heb. Tseri’, “AE; Sept. Zovpi; Vulg. Sore), 
second named of the six sons and assistants of Jedu- 
thun in the Levitical music (1 Chron. xxv, 3); prob- 
ably the same elsewhere (ver. 11) called by the equiva- 
lent name of IZRI (q. v.). 

Ze’ror (Heb. Tseror’, “AY, a bunch, as often; Sept. 
Lapdp v. r. 'Apéð and Iapid; Vulg. Seror), a Benja- 


‘mite, son of Bechorath and father of Abiel in the ances- 


try of king Saul (1 Sam. ix, 1). B.C. cir. 1230. 


Zeru’ah (Heb. Tseruah’. MINY, smitten with lep- 
rosy [Gesen. ] or /ull-breasted [Fürst]; Sept. Dapova; 
Vulg. Sarua), the widowed mother of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat (1 Kings xi, 26). B.C. 973. In the additional 
narrative of the Sept. inserted after 1 Kings xii, 24, she 
is called Sarira (a corruption of Zereda, Jeroboam’s na- 
tive place), and is said to have been a harlot. 

Zerub’babel (Heb. Zerubbabel’, 23277, sown in 
Babylon; Sept. ZopoBaBer; Josephus, ZopoBáßeoc )s 
the phylarch or head of the tribe of Judah at the time 
of the return from the Babylonian captivity in the first 
year of Cyrus. B.C. 536. His exact parentage is a 
little obscure from his being always called the son of 
Shealtiel (Ezra iii, 2, 8; v, 2, etc.; Hag. i, 1, 12, 14, 
etc.), and appearing as such in the genealogies (“ Zoro- 
babel,” Matt. i, 12; Luke iii, 27 ), whereas in 1 Chron. 
iii, 19 he is represented as the son of Pedaiah, Shealtiel’s 
or Salathiel’s brother, and consequently as Salathiel’s 
nephew. Probably the ‘genealogy in 1 Chron. exhibits 
his legal parentage, and he succeeded his uncle as head 
of the house of Judah—a supposition which tallies with 
the facts that Salathiel appears as the first-born, and 
that no children are assigned to him. It is worth not- 
ing that Josephus speaks of Zorobabel as “the son of 
Salathiel of the posterity of David and of the tribe of 
Judah” (Ant. xi, 3,10). Had he believed him to be 
the son of Jeconiah, of whom he had spoken (x, 11, 2), 
he could hardly have failed to say so (comp. x, 7, 1). 
(See below.) 

1. Canonical History.—In the first year of Cyrus, Ze- 
rubbabel was living at Babylon, and was the recognised 
prince (S7W32) of Judah in the Captivity, what in later 
times was called manba wn, or “the Prince of the 
Captivity.” On the i issuing of Cyrus’s decree, he imme- 
diately availed himself of it, and placed himself at the 
head of those of his countrymen “ whose spirit God had 
raised to go up to build the house of the Lord which $3 
in Jerusalem.” It is probable that he was in the king 
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of Babylon’s service, both from his having, like Daniel 
and the three children, received a Chaldee name (Shesh- 
Suzzar), and from his receiving from Cyrus the office 
of governor (MMB) of Judæa. The restoration of the 
sacred vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had brought from 
the Temple having been effected, and copious presents 
of silver and gold and goods and beasts having been 
bestowed upon the captives, Zerubbabel went forth at 
the head of the returning colony, accompanied by Jesh- 
ua the high-priest, and perhaps by the prophets Hag- 
gai and Zechariah, and a considerable number of priests, 
Levites, and heads of houses of Judah and Benjamin, 
with their followers, On arriving at Jerusalem, Zerub- 
‘babel’s first care was to build the altar on its old site, 
-and to restore the daily sacrifice. Perhaps, also, they 
kept the Feast of Tabernacles, as it is said they did in 
Ezra iii, 4. But his great work, which he set about 
immediately, was the rebuilding of the Temple. Being 
armed with a grant from Cyrus of timber and stone for 
‘tthe building, and of money for the expenses of the 
builders (Ezra vi, 4), he had collected the materials, in- 
«cluding cedar-trees brought from Lebanon to Joppa, 
according to the precedent in the time of Solomun (2 
‘Chron. ii, 16), and got together masons and carpenters 


to do the work by the opening of the second year 


-of their return to Jerusalem. Accordingly, in the 
second month of the second year of their return, the 
foundation of the Temple was laid with all the pomp 
which they could command: the priests in their vest- 
ments with trumpets, and the sons.of Asaph with cym- 
bals, singing the very same psalm of praise for God’s un- 
failing mercy to Israel which was sung when Solomon 
dedicated his Temple (v, 11-14); while the people re- 
-sponded with a great shout of joy “ because the foundation 
-of the house of the Lord was laid.” How strange must. 
have been the emotions of Zerubbabel at this moment! 
As he stood upon Mount Zion and beheld from its sum- 
‘mit the desolations of Jerusalem, the site of the Temple 
blank, David’s palace a heap of ashes, his father’s sep- 
ulchres defiled and overlaid with rubbish, and the silence 
-of desertion and emptiness hanging oppressively over 
the streets and waste places of what was once the joy- 
ous city; and then remembered how his great ancestor 
David had brought up the ark in triumph to the very 
spot where he was then standing, how Solomon had 
feigned there in all his magnificence and power, and 
how the petty kings and potentates of the neighboring 
nations had been his vassals and tributaries—how must 
his heart alternately have swelled with pride, and throb- 
‘bed with anguish, and sunk in bumiliation! In the 
midst of these mighty memories he was but the officer of 
a foreign heathen despot, the head of a feeble remnant 
-of half-emancipated slaves, the captain of a band hardly 
-able to hold up their heads in the presence of their hos- 
tile and jealous neighbors; and yet there he was, the 
-son of David, the heir of great and mysterious prom- 
ises, returned by a wonderful providence to the home 
of his ancestors, At his bidding the daily sacrifice had 
been restored after a cessation of half a century, and 
now the foundations of the Temple were actually laid, 
-amid the songs of the Levites singing according to 
David's ordinance, and the shouts of the tribe of Judah. 
It was a heart-stirring situation; and, despite all the 
-discouragements attending it, we cannot doubt that 
Zerubbabel’s faith and hope were kindled by it into 
fresh life. 

But there were many hindrances and delays to be 
-encountered before the work was finished. The Samar- 
itans or Cutheans put in a claim to join with the Jews 
in rebuilding the Temple; and when Zerubbabel and 
his companions refused to admit them into partnership, 
they tried to hinder them from building, and hired 
counsellors to frustrate their purpose. They probably 
-contrived, in the first instance, to intercept the supplies 
of timber and stone, and the wages of the workmen, 
which were paid out of the king’s revenue, and then by 
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misrepresentation to calumniate them at the court of 
Persia. Thus they were successful in putting a stop 
to the work during the seven remaining years of the 
reign of Cyrus, and through the eight years of Camby- 
ses and Smerdis. Nor does Zerubbabel appear quite 
blameless for this long delay. ‘The difficulties in the 
way of building the Temple were not such as need have 
stopped the work; and during this long suspension of 
sixteen years, Zerubbabel and the rest of the people had 
been busy in building costly houses for themselves, and 
one might even suspect that the cedar-wood which had 
been brought for the Temple had been used to decorate 
private dwellings (comp. the use of {BO in Hagg. i, 4, 
and 1 Kings vii, 3,7). They had, in fact, ceased to 
care for the desolation of the Temple (Hagg. i, 2-4), 
and had not noticed that God was rebuking tbeir luke- 
warmness by withholding his blessing from their la- 
bors (ver. 5-11). But in the second year of Darius 
light dawned upon the darkness of the colony from 
Babylon. In that year—it was the most memorable 
event in Zerubbabel’s life—the spirit of prophecy sud- 
denly blazed up with a most brilliant light among the 
returned captives; and the long silence which was to 
ensue till the ministry of John the Baptist was pre- 
ceded by the stirring utterances of Haggai and Zecha- 
riah. Their words fell like sparks upon tinder. Ina 
moment Zerubbabel, roused from his apathy, threw his 
whole strength into the work, zealously seconded by 
Jeshua and all the people. Undeterred by a fresh at- 
tempt of their enemies to hinder the progress of the 
building, they went on with the work even while a 
reference was made to Darius; and when, after the 
original decree of Cyrus had been found at Ecbatana, 
a most gracious and favorable decree was issued by Da- 
rius, enjoining Tatnai and Shetharboznai to assist the 
Jews with whatsoever they had need of at the king’s 
expense, the work advanced so rapidly that on the third 
day of the month Adar, in the sixth year of Darius, the 
Temple was finished, and was forthwith dedicated with 
much pomp and rejoicing. It is difficult to calculate 
how great was the effect of the prophecies of Haggai 
and Zechariah in sustaining the courage and energy 
of Zerubbabel in carrying his work to completion. Ad- 
dressed, as many of them were, directly to Zerubbabel 
by name; speaking, as they did, most glorious things of 
the Temple which he was building; conveying to Ze- 
rubbabel himself extraordinary assurances of divine fa- 
vor, and coupling with them magnificent and consola- 
tory predictions of the future glory of Jerusalem and 
Judah and of the conversion of the Gentiles, they nec- 
essarily exercised an immense influence upon his mind 
(Hagg. i, 13, 14; ii, 4-9, 21-23; Zech. iv, 6-10; viii, 3- 
8, 9, 18-23). It is not too much to say that these 
prophecies upon Zerubbabel were the immediate instru- 
ment by which the Church and commonwealth of Ju- 
dah were preserved from destruction and received a 
life which endured till the coming of Christ. 

The only other works of Zerubbabel which we learn 
from the Scripture history are the restoration of the 
courses of priests and Levites, and of the provision for 
their maintenance, according. to the institution of Da- 
vid (Ezra vi, 18; Neh. xii, 47); the registering of the 
returned captives according to their genealogies (vii, 5) ; 
and the keeping of a Passover in the seventh year of 
Darius, with which last event ends all that we know of 
the life of Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel—a man infe- 
rior to few of the great characters of Scripture, wheth- 
er we consider the perilous undertaking to which he 
devoted himself, the importance in the economy of the 
divine government of his work, his courageous faith, or 
the singular distinction of being the object of so many 
and such remarkable prophetic utterances. ` 

2. The Apocryphal history of Zerubbabel, which, as 
usual, Josephus follows, may be summed up in a few 
words. The story told in 1 Esdr. iii—vii is that on the 
occasien of a great feast made by Darius on his acces- 
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sion, three young men of his body-guard had a contest 
who should write the wisest sentence. One of the 
three (Zerubbabel) writing “ Women are strongest, but 
above all things Truth beareth away the victory,” and 
afterwards defending his sentence with much eloquence, 
was declared vy acclamation to be the wisest, and claim- 
ed for his reward at the king’s hand that the king 
should perform his vow which he had vowed to rebuild 
Jerusalem and the Temple. Upon this the king gave 
him letters to all his treasurers and governors on the 
other side the river, with grants of money and exemp- 
tion from taxes, and sent him to rebuild Jerusalem and 
the Temple, accompanied by the families of which the 
list is given in Ezra ii, Neh. vii; and then follows, in 
utter confusion, the history of Zerubbabel as given in 
Scripture. Apparently, tdo, the compiler did not per- 
ceive that Sanabasar (Sheshbazzar) was the same per- 
son as Zerubbabel. Josephus, indeed, seems to identify 
Sheshbazzar with Zerubbabel, and tries to reconcile the 
story in 1 Esdras by saying, “ Now it so fell out that 
about this time Zorobabel, who had been made govern- 
or of the Jews that had been in captivity, came to Da- 
rius from Jerusalem, for there had been an old friend- 
ship between him and the king,” etc. (Ant, xi, 8). But 
it is obvious on the face of it that this is simply Jose- 
phus’s invention to reconcile 1 Esdr. with the canonical | 
Ezra. Josephus has also another 
story (ibid. xi, 4, 9) which is not 
found in 1 Esdras, of Zorobabel go- 
ing on an embassy to Darius to ac- 
cuse the Samaritan governors and 
hipparchs of withholding from the 
Jews the grants made by Darius 
out of the royal treasury for the of- 
fering of sacrifices and other Tem- 
ple expenses, and of his obtaining 
a decree from the king command- 
ing his officers in Samaria to sup- 
ply the high-priest with all that he 
required, But that this is not au- 
thentic history seems pretty certain 
from the names of the governors, 
Sambabas being an imitation or 
corruption of Sanballat, Tanganes of 
Tatnai (or Thauthanai, as in Sept.), 
Sadraces of Sathrabouzanes, con- 
fused with Shadrach, Bobelo of Zorobabel; and the names 
of the ambassadors, which are manifestly copied from 
the list in 1 Esdr. v, 8, where Zorobabel, Enenius, and 
Mardochezeus correspond to Zorobabel, Ananias, and Mar- 
docheeus of Josephus. Moreover, the letter or decree of 
Darius as given by Josephus is as manifestly copied from 
the decree of Darius in Ezra vi, 6-10. In all probabili- 
ty, therefore, the document used by Josephus was one of 
those numerous Apocryphal religious romances of which 
the Hellenistic Jews were so fond about the 4th and 
3d century before Christ, and was written partly to ex- 
plain Zorobabel’s presence at the court of Darius, as 
spoken of in 1 Esdras, partly to explain that of Mordecai 
at the court of Ahasuerus, though he was in the list of 
those who were Zorobabel’s companions (as it seemed), 
and partly to give an opportunity for reviling and hu- 
mniliating the Samaritans. It also gratified the favorite 
taste for embellishing and corroborating, and giving, 
as was thought, additional probability to, the Scripture 
narrative, and dwelling upon bygone times of Jewish 
triumphs. 

3. The list of Zerubbabel’s posterity in 1 Chron. iii, 
19-24 is somewhat confused. Perhaps its statements 
may be harmonized with themselves and with the New- 
Test. genealogies, if the entire passage read thus: [ ver. 
19] “The issue of Pedaiah were Zerubbabel (by his 
brother Salathiel’s widow), Shimei (to whom may be 
added Zerubbabel’s children, Meshullam, Hananiah, and 
a daughter Shelomith), [ ver. 20] Hashubah, Ohel, 
Berechiah, and Hasadiah (called also Jushab-hesed), 
making in all five sons (besides Zerubbabel, who was 


Generation. 


Arnan 
Obadiah 


Shema 


Neariah 
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Hananiah 
Rephaiah 


Shechaniah 
tah 


Azrikam., . 
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reckoned as Salathiel’s heir [Ezra iii, 2]). [Ver. 21] 


"The descendants of the above Hananiah were Pelatiah 


and Jesaiah, besides the children of a third son Re- 
phaiah, together with those of Arnan (one of the last- 
mentioned children), and in like manner the issue again 
of his son Obadiah and grandson Shechuniah. [Ver~ 
22] The family of this last consisted of six descendants, 
namely, his son Shemaiah, and grandchildren Hattush, 
Igeal, Bariah, Neariah, and Shaphat. [Ver. 23] Neariah 
had three sons, Elioenai, Hezekiah, and Azrikum ; [ver. 
24] and Elioenai again seven, namely, Hodaiah, Elia- 
shib, Pelaiah, Akkub, Johanan, Delaiah, and Anani.” 
An objection, it must be admitted, lies against this ar- 
rangement, namely, that it brings down the list to a 
later date than the close of the Old-Test. canon (B.C. 
406), requiring the supposition of the addition of some 
of the last names by a subsequent hand. Another view, 
which condenses the lineage within earlier limits, is 
given under Darius 2. The above adjustment, how- 
ever, is not only conformed to the natural view of the 
text, but is also confirmed by not a few striking coin- 
cidences in names and descent with the genealogies of 
our Lord as given by the evangelists. The following 
table will exhibit these at a glance (see Strong, Har- 
mony and Exposition of the —— § 9). See GENEAL- 
OGY (or CHRIST). 


' Luke iii, 97-38. 


Matt. i, 12-17. 1 Chron. iii. 
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Obadiah 
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Abiud 
Eliakim ? 


Mattathias 
Maath 
Nagge 

Esli 
Naum 
Amos 
Mattathias 
Joseph 
Janna 


Neariah 
Elioenat 
Johanan 
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Zerui’ah (Heb. Tseruyah’, MANE [1 Sam. xiv, 1 
MBE ], wounded [Gesen. ] or balsam [Fürst]; Sept. 
and Josephus, Lapovia; Vulg. Sarvia), a woman noted 
as the mother of the three leading heroes of David’s 
army—Abishai, Joab, and Asahel—the “sons of Zeru- 
iah” (1 Sam. xxvi, 6; 2 Sam. ii, 18; 1 Kings i, 7, etc.). 
B.C. ante 1046. She and Abigail are specified in the ge- 
nealogy of David’s family in 1 Chron. ii, 13-17 as “ sis- 
ters of the sons of Jesse” (ver. 16; comp. Josephus, A nt. 
vi, 10,1). The expression is in itself enough to raise a 
suspicion that. she was not a daughter of Jesse, a sus- 
picion which is corroborated by the statement of 2 Sam. 
xvii, 25, that Abigail was the daughter of Nahash. 
Abigail being apparently the younger of the two wom- 
en, it is a probable inference that they were both the 
daughters of Nahash, but whether this Nahash be—as 
Prof. Stanley has ingeniously conjectured—the king of 
the Ammonites, and the former husband of Jesse’s wife, 
or some other person unknown, must forever remain a 
mere conjecture. See Davip; NAHAsH. Her relation 
to Jesse (in the original Ishai) is expressed in the name 
of her son Ab-ishai. Of Zeruiah’s husband there is no 
mention in the Bible. Josephus (Ant. vii, 1,3) explic- 
itly states that his name was Souri (Lovupi), but no cor- 
roboration of the statement appears to have been dis- 
covered in the Jewish traditions, nor does Josephus 
himself refer to it again. The mother of such remark- 
able sons must herself have been a remarkable woman, 
and this may account for the fact, unusual if not unique, 
that the family is always called after her, and that her 
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husband’s name has not been considered worthy of pres- 
ervation in the sacred records. 

Ze’tham (Heb. Zetham’, ODY, prob. i. q. Zethan 
[q. v.]; Sept. ZeSou v. r. Zodou, ZnSav, etc.; Vulg. 
Zetham, Zatham), a grandson of Laadan, a Gershonite 
Levite (1 Chron. xxiii, 8), associated with his father, 
Jehiel or Jehieli, and his brother Joel, in charge of the 
Temple treasury (xxvi, 22). B.C. 1043. 

Ze’than (Heb. Zeythan’, jDV, olive [Gesen.] or 
shining [Furst]; Sept. ZacSdy v. r. 'H3av; Vulg. Ze- 
than), fifth named of the seven sons of Bilhan, a Ben- 
jamite (1 Chron. vii, 10). B.C. prob. 1014. 

Ze’thar (Heb. Zethar’, "Mt, prob. Persian, either 
star (Gesen.] or sacrifice [Furst]; Sept. 'ABarTačáç; 
Vulg. Zethar ), sixth named of the seven eunuchs of 
Ahasuerus who attended upon the king, and were com- 
manded to bring Vashti into his presence (Esth. i, 10). 
B.C. 483. 

Zi’a (Heb. id. 3%, motion [ Gesen.] or terrified 
[Furst]; Sept. Zea v. r. Zové; Vulg. Zie), sixth named 
of the seven Gadite chiefs resident in Bashan (1 Chron. 
v, 13). B.C. pfob. 1014. 

Zi’ba (Heb. Tsiba’, NA°X [ briefly NIY, 2 Sam. 
xvi, 4], plantation [First], or statue [Gesen.]; Sept. 
UiBa v.r. UeBBa; Josephus, 2«Bac; Vulg. Sida), a per- 
son who plays a prominent part, though with doubtful 
credit to himself, in one of the episodes of David's history 

<2 Sam. ix, 2-12; xvi, 1-4; xix, 17,29). He had been 
a slave (733) of the house of Sayl before the overthrow 


of his kingdom, and (probably at the time of the great 
Philistine incursion which proved so fatal to his mas- 
ter’s family) had been set free (Josephus, Ant. vii, 5, 5). 
It was of him that David inquired if there was any one 
left of the house of Saul to whom the monarch might 
show favor. B.C. 1044. Mephibosheth was in con- 
sequence found, and having been certified of David's 
friendship, Ziba was appointed to till the land for the 
prince, and generally to constitute his household and 
do him service (2 Sam. ix, 2-10). The opportunities 
thus afforded him he had so far improved that when 
first encountered in the history he is head of an estab- 
lishment of fifteen suns and twenty slaves. David’s 
reception of Mephibosheth had the effect of throw- 
ing Ziba with his whole establishment back into the 
state of bondage from which he had so long been free. 
It reduced him from being an independent landholder 


to the position of a mere dependent. When David| 


had to fiy from Jerusalem in consequence of the rebell- 
ion of Absalom, Ziba met the king with a large and ac- 
ceptable present: “ But where is Mephibosheth ?” asked 
the fugitive monarch. “In Jerusalem,” was the answer ; 
“ for he said, To-day shall the house of Israel restore me 
the kingdom of my father.” Enraged at this, which 
looked like ingratitude as well as treachery, David there- 
upon gave to Ziba all the property of Mephibosheth 
(xvi, 1 sq.) On David’s return to his metropolis ah 
explanation took place, when Mephibosheth accused 
Ziba of having slandered him; and David, apparently 
not being perfectly satisfied with the defence, gave his 
final award, that the land should be divided between 
the master and his servant (xix, 24 sq.). B.C. 1023. 
See MEPHIBOSHETH. 

Zib’eon (Heb. Tsibon’ , P3Y, dyed [Gesen.] or 
robber [ Fürst ]; Sept. —*5 Vulg. Sebeon), the 
father of Anah, whose daughter Aholibamah was Esau's 
wife (Gen. xxxvi, 2). B.C. ante 1963. Although 
called a Hivite, he is probably the same as Zibeon the 
son of Seir the Horite (ver. 20, 24, 29; 1 Chron. i, 38, 
40), the latter signifying “cave-dweller” and the former 
being the name of his tribe, for we know nothing of the 
race of the Troglodytes; or perhaps "IM (the Hivite) 
is a mistranscription for (the Horite). See Esav. 

Another difficulty connected with this Zibeon is that 
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Analı in Gen. xxxvi, 2 is called his daughter, and in ver. 24 
his son; but this difficulty appears to be easily explained 
by supposing that M2 refers to Aholibamah, and not to. 
the name next preceding it. The Samaritan, it should 
be observed, has j3. An allusion is made to some un- 
recorded fact in the history of the Horites in the pas- 
sage “ This [was that] Anah that found the mules in 
the wilderness as he fed the asses of Zibeon his father” 
(ver. 24). The word rendered “mules” (q. v.) in the 
A. V. is the Heb. 8°23, yemim, perhaps the Emim, or 
giants, as in the reading of the Sam. O°O"Ni, and so 
also Onkelos and Pseudo - Jonathan ; Gesenius prefers 
“ hot-springs,” following the Vulg. rendering. Zibeon 
was also one of the dukes or phylarchs of the Horites 
(ver. 29). For the identification with Beeri, father of 
Judith the Hittite (xxvi, 34), see BEERI, and also 
ANAH. - 


Zib’ia (Heb. Tsibya’, N"AX, roe; Sept. LeBid V. r. 
TeBia; Vulg. Sebia), a Benjamite, second named of the 
seven sons of Shaharaim (q. v.) by one of his two wives, 
Hodesh (1 Chron. viii, 9). B.C. post 1612. 


Zib’iah (Heb. Tsibyah’, MIY, roe; Sept. TaPra 
v.r. ABia; Vulg. Sebia), a native of Beer-sheba, mother 
of king Jehoash of Judah (2 Kings xii, 1; 2 Chron. 
xxiv, 1), and consequently wife (or concubine) of his 
father, Ahaziah. B.C. 876. 


Zich’ri (Heb. Zikri’, “33, my memorial or memo- 
rable; Sept. Zexpí v. r. Zaxpt, Zoxpi, Zapi, and even 
sometimes Zayapiac, 'EZexpi; Vulg. Zechrt), the name 
of numerous Hebrews. 

1. Last named of the three sons of Izhar the son of 
Kohath of the tribe of Levi (Exod. vi, 21, where most 
editions of the A. V. incorrectly have “ Zithri”). B.C. 
cir. 1658. 

2. Second named of the nine sons of Shimhi of the 
tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron. viii, 19). B.C. cir. 1612. 

3. Fifth named of the eleven sons of Shashak of the 
tribe of Benjamin (1 Chron. viii, 23). B.C. cir. 1612. 

4. Last named of the six sons of Jeroham of the tribe 
of Benjamin (1 Chron. viii, 27). B.C. cir. 1612. 

5. A “son” of Asaph and father of Micah (1 Chron. 
ix, 15); elsewhere called Zabds (Neh. xi, 17) and Zac- 
cur (xii, 35). 

6. A descendant of Eliezer the son of Moses, being 
son of Joram and father of the treasurer Shelomith (1 
Chron, xxvi, 25). B.C. ante 1043. 

7. The father of Eliezer, which latter was chief of the 
Reubenites in David’s reign (1 Chron. xxvii, 16). B.C. 
ante 1043. 

8. A Judahite whose son Amasiah volunteered at the 
head of 200,000 men in Jehoshaphat’s army (2 Chron. 
xvii, 16). B.C. 909. 

9. Father of Elishaphat, which latter was one of the: 
conspirators with Jehoiada to restore Joash (2 Chron.. 
xxiii, 1). B.C. ante 876. 

10. An Ephraimitish chief in the invading army of 
Pekah the son of Remaliah (2 Chron. xxviii, 7). B.C. 
cir. 734, It seems that he took advantage of the vic- 
tory of this monarch over the army of Judah to pene- 
trate into Jerusalem, where he slew one of the sons of 
Ahaz, the governor of the palace, and the king’s chief 
minister or favorite. See AHAZ; PEKAH. There is 
some probability in the conjecture that he was the 
“ Tabael's son” whom Pekah and Rezin designed to set. 
upon the throne of Judah (Isa. vii, 6). See TABAEL, 

11. Father of Joel, which latter was superintendent 
of the Benjamites after the return from Babylon (Neh. 
xi, 9). B.C. ante 536. 

12. A priest of the family of Abijah in the days of 
the high-priest Joiakim the son of Jeshua (Neh. xii, 
17). B.C. cir. 480. 


Zid’ dim (Heb. with the art. hats-7stddim’, B"3 203, 
the declivities ; Sept. rõu Tupiwy [apparently reading “r 
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for 3]; Vulg. Assedim), the first named of the fortified 


towns of the tribe of Napbtali (Josh. xix, 35), Zer being 
mentioned next; but the two names are probably to be 
connected as one. See Zer. The Sept. (as above) 
identities the place with 7'yre and the Syriac with Zi- 
don, but both these are quite beyond the bounds of 
Naphtali. The Jerusalem Talmud (Megillah, ch. i) is 
probably nearer the mark in identifying hats-Tsiddim 
with Kefr Chittai, which Schwarz (Palest. p. 182) with 
much probability takes to be the present Huttin, at the 
northern foot of the well-known Kurn Hattin, or 
“ Horns of Hattin,” a few miles west of Tiberias. This 
identification falls in with the fact that the next names 
in the list are all known to have been connected with 
the lake. “The village has several traces of antiquity 
in its tombs, and is, compared with many others, a clean 
and thriving place” (Tristram, Bible Places, p. 258). 

Zidki’jah (Neh. x, 1). See ZeDEKIAH. 

Zi’don (Heb. Tsidon’, 1198 (or briefer 179%, Gen. 
x, 15,19; xlix, 13], fishery [Gesen. | or fortress [Fürst]; 
Sept. [usually ]. New Test., and classical writers gener- 
ally, Xidwy; A. V. “ Sidon” in ver. 15, 19, and New Test.), 
the name of a man and of a place. They have a mutual 
bearing in relation to origin and birthplace of the Punic 
race which figured so conspicuously in later times and 
in Roman history. 

1. The eldest son of Canaan (Gen. x, 15; 1 Chron. i, 
13). B.C. considerably post 2514. See ETHNOGRAPHY. 

2. One of the most ancient cities of Phoenicia (Gen. 
x, 19; xlix, 13; Josh. xi,8; xix, 28; Judg. i, 31; x, 6; 
xvii, 28; 2 Sam. xxiv, 6; 1 Kings xvii, 9; Isa. xxiii, 
2,4, 12; Jer. xxv, 22; xxvii, 3; xlvii, 4; Ezek. xxvii, 
8; xxviii, 21, 22; Joel ii, 4 [Heb. iv, 4]; Zech. ix, 2; 
Matt. xi, 21, 22; xv, 21; Mark iii, 8; vii, 24, 31; Luke 
iv, 26; vi, 17; x, 18, 14; Acts xii, 20, xxvii, 3), which 
still retains its ancient appellation (Pheen. {7%) in the 
Arabic form Saida. Justin Martyr (who lived in Pal- 
estine) derives the name from the Pheenician word for 
fish,“ piscem Phoenices sidon vocant” (xviii, 3); but 
Josephus, from the son of Canaan (Ant. vi, 2). 

1. Situation and Importance.—Zidon lies on the east- 
ern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, in lat. 33° 34’ 5’ 
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N., less than twenty English miles to the north of Tyre. 
It is situated in the narrow plain between the Lebanon 
and the sea, to which it once gave its own name (Jose- 
phus, Ant. v, 3, 1, rò péya mediov TiWwvoc wédewe) at 
a point where the mountains recede to a distance of two 
miles ( Kenrick, Phenicia, p. 19). Adjoining the city 
there are luxuriant gardens and orchards, in which 
there is a profusion of the finest fruit trees suited to the 
climate. “The plain is flat and low,” says Mr. Porter, 
author of the Handbook for Syria and Palestine, *‘ but 
near the coast line rises a little hill, a spur from which 
shoots out a few hundred yards into the sea in a south- 
western direction. On the northern slope of the prom- 
ontory thus formed stands the old city of Zidon. The 
hill behind on the south is covered by the citadel” ( En- 
cyclop. Britannica, 8th ed. s. v.). It had a very com- 
modious harbor, which is now nearly choked up with 
sand (Strabo, xvi, 756; Josephus, Ant. xiv, 10,6). It 
was distant one day's journey from the fountains of 
the Jordan (ibid. v, 3, 1), and four hundred stadia from 
Berytus (Strabo, xvi, 756, 757). It was situated in the 
allotment of the tribe of Asher, but never conquered 
(Judg. i, 31); on the contrary, it was sometimes a for- 
midable enemy (x, 12). Even in Joshua’s time it was 
called Tsidon-rabba, or Great Zidon (Josh, xi, 8; xix, 
28), or Zidon the Metropolis, scil. of Zidonia. This dis- 
trict appears to have embraced the states of Zidon, Tyre, 
and Aradas, and its inhabitants are always distinguish- 
ed from the inhabitants of the city itself (called “ dwell- 
ers ("Swi") of Zidon”) as B°5%, “Zidonians,” or 
dwellers in the districts; and.it seems in those early 
times to have extended northward to the Giblites, 
southward to the Carmel (Zebulun’s border, Gen. xlix, 
13). Ata later period the boundaries south were de- 
termined by the fluctuating issue of the struggle for the 
hegemony between Zidon and Tyre, while northward 
the river Tamyrus divided it from the State of Bery tus. 
To the east, where it never had extended very far (Dan, 
a Zidonian colony, being described as being “far from 
the Zidonians,” Judg. xviii, 7) in early days, it touched, 
at a later period, the territory of Damascus. The as- 
sumption, however, drawn by some writers from the in- 
exact way in which the appellation Zidonian is used by 
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ancient writers—viz. that this name stood for “ Phe- 
nician,” and Zidonia itself for the whole of Phoenicia, 
of which it formed only an important part—is incorrect. 
Tyre, of later origin than Zidon, if not indeed founded 
by it, in the same way styles itself on coins O35¥ OR, 
“ Metropolis of Zidonia,” in the sense of its momentary 
hegemony over Zidon only, possibly also with a second- 
ary reference to the nationality of its inhabitants, most- 
ly immigrants from Zidon.. 

The frequent allusions to the skilfulness of the Zido- 
nians in arts and manufactures, the extent of their com- 
merce, their nautical information and prowess, in ancient 
writers, are well known (see Homer, 7}. vi, 290; xxiii, 
743; Odys.iv,617; xiii, 285; xv, 117,425). Of the trade 
of the “Zidonian merchants” (Isa. xxiii, 2; Ezek. xxvii, 
8), both by land and sea, we hear in Diod, Sic. (xvi, 41, 
45); of their glass, linen, and other manufactories, in 
Pliny (v, 20), Virgil, Strabo (xvi, 10), and other clas- 
sical writers. The best vessels in the fleet of Xerxes 
were Zidonian (Herod. vii, 99, 128). In Hasselquist’s 
time (1750) its exports to France were considerable 
(Travels, p. 166); but at present its traffic is chiefly 
confined to the neighboring towns (Mannert, Geogra- 
phie,i, 291; Kitto, Pictorial Bible, notes on Deut. xxxiii 
and Josh. xix). 

2. History.—The antiquity of Zidon is evident from 
the ethnological assertion that Zidon was the first-born 
of Canaan, though Berytus and Byblus, as towns found- 
ed by Cronos, claimed a high mythological antiquity. 
Tyre is not mentioned in the Pentateuch at all; but Zi- 
don is referred to in terms that give it the pre-eminence 
among Phoenician cities. From a Biblical point of 
view, this city is inferior in interest to its neighbor Tyre, 
with which its name is so often associated. Indeed, in 
all the passages above referred to in which the two cit- 
ies are mentioned together, Tyre is named first—a cir- 
cumstance which might at once be deemed accidental, 
or the mere result of T'vre’s being the nearest of the two 
cities to Palestine, were it not that some doubt on this 
point is raised by the order being reversed in two works 
which were written at a period after Zidon ha enjoyed 
a long temporary superiority (Ezra iit, 7; 1 Chron. xxii, 
4). However this may be, it is certain that, of the two, 
Tyre is of the greater importance in reference to the 
writings of the most celebrated Hebrew prophets; and 
the splendid prophecies directed against Tyre, as a sin- 
gle colossal power (Ezek. xxvi; xxvii} xxviii, 1-19; 
Isa. xxiii), have no parallel in the shorter and vaguer 
utterances against Zidon (Ezek. xxviii, 21-23). The 
predominant Biblical interest of Tyre arises from the 
prophecies relating to its destiny. 

If we could believe Justin (xviii, 3), there would be 
no doubt that Zidon was of greater antiquity than Tyre, 
as he says that the inhabitants of Zidon, when their city 
had been reduced by the king of Ashkelon, founded Tyre 
the year before the capture of Troy. Justin, however, 
is such a weak authority for any disputed historical 
fact, and his account of the early history of the Jews, 
wherein we have some means of testing his accuracy, 
seems to be so much in the nature of a romance (xxxvi, 
2), that, without laying stress on the unreasonableness 
of any one’s assuming to know the precise time when 
Troy was taken, he cannot be accepted as an authority 
for the early history of the Pheenicians. In contradic- 
tion of this statement, it has been further insisted on 
that the relation between a colony and the mother city 
among the Phoenicians was sacred, and that as the Tyr- 
ians never acknowledged this relation towards Zidon, 
the supposed connection between Tyre and Zidon is 
morally impossible. This is a very strong point; but, 
perhaps, not absolutely conclusive, as no one can prove 
that this was the custom of the Phcenicians at the very 
distant period when, alone, the Zidonians would have 
built Tyre, if they founded it at all; or that it would 
have applied not only to the conscious and deliberate 
founding of a colony, but likewise to such an almost ac- 
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cidental founding of a city as is implied in the account 
of Justin. Certainly there is otherwise nothing im- 
probable in Zidonians having founded Tyre, as the Tyr- 
ians are called Zidonians; but the Zidonians are never 
called Tyrians. At any rate, this circumstance tends to 
show that in early times Zidon was the most influential 
of the two cities. This is shadowed forth in the book 
of Genesis by the statement that Zidon was the first- 
born of Canaan (x, 15), and is implied in the name of 
“Great Zidon,” or “the metropolis Zidon,” which is 
twice given to it in Joshua (xi, 8; xix, 28). It is con- 
tirmed, likewise, by Zidonians being used as the generic 
name of the Phoenicians, or Canaanites (xiii, 6; Judg. 
xviii, 7); and by the reason assigned for there being no 
deliverer to Laish when its peaceable inhabitants were 
massacred, that “it was far from Zidon;” whereas, if 
Tyre had been then of equal importance, it would have 
been more natural to mention Tyre, which professed 
substantially the same religion, and was almost twenty 
miles nearer (ver. 28). It is in accordance with the in- 
ference to be drawn from these circumstances that in 
the Homeric poems Tyre is not named, while there is 
mention both of Zidon and the Zidonians (Odys. xv, 425; 
Il, xxiii, 743); and the land of the Zidonians is called 
“ Sidonia” (Odys. xiii, 285). One point, however, in the 
Homeric poems deserves to be specially noted concern- 
ing the Zidonians, that they are never here mentioned 
as traders, or praised for their nautical skill, for which 
they were afterwards so celebrated (Herod. vii, 44, 96). 
The traders are invariably known by the general name 
of Pheenicians, which would, indeed, include the Zido- 
nians; but still the special praise of Zidonians was as 
skilled workmen. When Achilles distributed prizes at 
the games in honor of Patroclus, he gave as the prize of 
the swiftest runner a large silver bow] for mixing wine 
with water, which had been cunningly made by the 
skilful Zidonians, but which Pheenicians had brought 
over the sea (Homer, Zl. xxiii, 743, 744). When Mene- 
laus wished to give to Telemachus what was most beau- 
tiful and most valuable, he presented him with a similar 
mixing-bow!] of silver, with golden rim—a divine work, 
the work of Hephestus—which had been a gift to Me- 
nelaus himself from Phsedimus, king of the Zidonians . 
(Odys. iv, 614-618; xv, 425). Again, all the beau- 
tifully embroidered robes of Andromache, from which 
she selected one as an offering to Athene, were the pro- 
ductions of Zidonian women, which Paris, when coming 
to Troy with Helen, had brought from Sidonia (74 vi, 
289-295). But in no case is anything mentioned as 
having been brought from Zidon in Zidonian vessels or 
by Zidonian sailors. Perhaps at this time the Pheni- 
cian vessels were principally fitted out at seaports of 
Pheenicia to the north of Zidon. 

But very soon after that period the splendor and 
power of Zidon began to pale before Tyre, which exist- 
ed already at the time of Joshua, but as a dependency 
of Zidon. After the memorable defeat which the Zi- 
donians suffered in the war with the king of Ashkelon 
(18th century B.C.), reported by Justin, when the Zi- 
donians are said to have “retired to their ships and to 
have founded [? refounded] Tyre,” Zidon almost disap- 
pears from history for a time, so utterly enfeebled and 
insignificant had it become through the sudden and 
brilliant rise of its own daughter and rival, to whom all 
the noblest and most skilful of her children had fied. 
Its fate was almost the same as was that of Tyre her- 
self when Dido-Elissa had founded Carthage, and drew 
all the most important elements from the old city to the 
“new town,” which, it must not be forgotten, had origi- 
nally been a Zidonian settlement under the name of 
Kakkabe. 

From the time of Solomon to the invasion of Nebu- 
chadnezzar Zidon is not often directly mentioned in the 
Bible, and it appears to have been subordinate to Tyre. 
When the people called “ Zidonians” is mentioned, it 
sometimes seems that the Pheenicians of the plain of 
Zidon are meant; as, for example, when Solomon said 
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to Hiram that there was none among the Jews that 
could skill to hew timber like the Zidonians (1 Kings 
v, 6); and, possibly, when Ethbaal, the father of Jeze- 
bel, is called their king (xvi, 31), who, according to Me- 
nander, in Josephus (Ant. viii, 13, 2), was king of the 
Tyrians. This may likewise be the meaning when 
Ashtoreth is called the goddess, or abomination, of the 
Zidonians (1 Kings xi, 5, 33; 2 Kings xxiii, 18); or 
when women of the Zidonians are mentioned in refer- 
ence to Solomon (1 Kings xi, 1). And this seems to be 
equally true of the phrases “daughter of Zidon,” and 
+‘ merchants of Zidon,” and even once of “ Zidon” itself 
(Isa. xxiii, 2, 4, 12) in the prophecy of Isaiah against 
Tyre. There .is no doubt, however, that Zidon itself, 
the city properly so called, was threatened by Joel (iii, 
4) and Jeremiah (xxvii, 3). Still, all that is known re- 
specting it during this epoch is very scanty, amounting 
to scarcely more than that one of its sources of gain was 
trade in slaves, in which the inhabitants did not shrink 
from selling inhabitants of Palestine; that the city was 
governed by kings (ibid.; xxv, 22); that, previous to 
the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, it had furnished mari- 
ners to Tyre (Ezek. xxvii, 8); that, at one period, it 
was subject, in some sense or other, to Tyre; and that, 
when Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, invaded Pheenicia, 
Zidon seized the opportunity to revolt. It seems strange 
to hear of the subjection of one great city to another 
great city only twenty miles off, inhabited by men of 
the same race, language, and religion; but the fact is 
rendered conceivable by the relation of Athens to its 
allies after the Persian war, and by the history of the 
Italian republics in the Middle Ages. It is not improb- 
able that its rivalry with Tyre may have been influen- 
tial in inducing Zidon, more than a century later, to sub- 
mit to Nebuchadnezzar, apparently without offering any 
_ serious resistance. 

During the Persian domination, Zidon seems to have 
attained its highest point of prosperity; and it is re- 
corded that, towards the close of that period, it far ex- 
celled all other Phoenician cities in wealth and impor- 
tance (Diod. Sic. xvi, 44; Mela,i,12). It is very prob- 
able that the long siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar 
. had tended not only to weaken and impoverish Tyre, 
but likewise to enrich Zidon at the expense of Tyre; as 
it was an obvious expedient for any Tyrian merchants, 
artisans, and sailors, who deemed resistance useless or 
unwise, to transfer their residence to Zidon. However 
this may be, in the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, 
the Zidonians were highly favored, and were a pre-em- 
inently important element of his naval power. When, 
from a hill near Abydos, Xerxes witnessed a boat-race 
in his fleet, the prize was gained by the Zidonians (He- 
rod. vii,44) ; when he reviewed his fleet, he sat beneath a 
golden canopy in a Zidonian galley (ibid. vii, 100); when 
he wished to examine the mouths of the river Peneus, he 
intrusted himself to a Zidonian galley, as was his wont on 
similar occasions (ibid. vii, 128); and when the Tyrants 
and general officers of his great expedition sat in order 
of honor, the king of the Zidonians sat first (ibid. viii, 67). 
Again, Herodotus states that the Phoenicians supplied 
the best vessels of the whole fleet; and of the Pheeni- 
cians, the Zidonians (vii, 96). Lastly, as Homer gives 
a vivid idea of the beauty of Achilles by saying that 
Nireus (thrice-named) was the most beautiful of all the 
Greeks who went to Troy, after the son of Peleus, so 
Herodotus completes the triumph of the Zidonians 
when he praises the vessels of Artemisia (probably for 
the daring of their crews) by saying that they were the 
most renowned of the whole fleet, “ after the Zidonians” 
(vii, 9). 

The prosperity of Zidon was suddenly cut short by 
an unsuccessful revolt against Persia, which led to one 
of the most disastrous catastrophes recorded in history. 
Unlike the siege and capture of Tyre by Alexander the 
Great, which is narrated by several writers, and which 
is of commanding interest through its relation to such 
a renowned conqueror, the fate of Zidon is only known 
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through the history of Diodorus (xvi, 42-45), and is 
mainly connected with Artaxerxes Ochus (B.C, 359- 
838), a monarch who is justly regarded with mingled 
aversion and contempt. Hence the calamitous over- 
throw of Zidon has not, perhaps, attracted so much at- 
tention as it deserves. The principal circumstances 
were these. While the Persians were making prepara- 
tions in Phoenicia to put down the revolt in Egypt, 
some Persian satraps and generals behaved oppressively 
and insolently to Zidonians in the Zidonian division of 
the city of Tripolis. On this the Zidonian people pro- 


jected a revolt; and, having first concerted arrange- 
ments with other Pheenician cities and made a treaty 


with Nectanebus, they put their designs into execution. 
They commenced by committing outrages in a residence 
and park (mapáðsıooc) of the Persian king; they burn- 
ed a large store of fodder which had been collected for 
the Persian cavalry; and they seized and put to death 
the Persians who had been guilty of insults towards 
the Zidonians. Afterwards, under their king Tennes, 
with the assistance from Egypt of four thousand Greek 
mercenaries under Mentor, they expelled the Persian 
satraps from Phoenicia; they strengthened the defences 
of their city; they equipped a fleet of one hundred tri- 
remes; and prepared for a desperate resistance. But 
their king Tennes proved a traitor to their cause; and, 
in performance of a compact with Ochus, he betrayed 
into the king’s power one hundred of the most distin- 
guished citizens of Zidon, who were all shot to death 
with javelins, Five hundred other citizens, who went 
out to the king with ensigns of supplication, shared the 
same fate; and, by concert between Tennes and Mentor, 
the Persian troops were admitted within the gates and 
occupied the city walls. The Zidonians, before the ar- 
rival of Ochus, had burned their vessels to prevent any 
one leaving the town; and when they saw themselves 
surrounded by the Persian troops, they adopted the des- 
perate resolution of shutting themselves up with their 
families, and setting fire each man to his own house 
(B.C. 351). Forty thousand persons are said to have 
perished in the flames. ‘Tennes himself did not save 
his own life, as Ochus, notwithstanding his promise to 
the contrary, put him to death. The privilege of search- 
ing the ruins was sold for money. 

After this dismal tragedy Zidon gradually recovered 
from the blow; fresh immigrants from other cities must 
have settled in it; and probably many Zidonian sailors 
survived who had been plying their trade elsewhere in 
merchant vessels at the time of the capture of the city. 
The battle of Issus was fought about eighteen vears af- 
terwards (B.C. 333) ; and then the inhabitants of the re- 
stored city opened their gates to Alexander of their own 
accord, from hatred, as is expressly stated, of Darius and 
the Persians (Arrian, Anab. Al. ii, 15). The impolicy 
as well as the cruelty of Ochus in his mode of dealing 
with the revolt of Zidon now became apparent; for the 
Zidonian fleet, in joining Alexander, was an essential 
element of his success against Tyre. After aiding to 
bring upon Tyre as great a calamity as had afflicted their 
own city, they were so far merciful that they saved the 
lives of many Tyrians by concealing them in their ships 
and then transporting them to Zidon (Quint. Curtius, iv, 
4,15). From this time Zidon, being dependent on the 
fortunes of war in the contests between the successors 
of Alexander, ceases to play any important political 
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part in history. It became, however, again a flourish- 
ing town; and Polybius (v, 70) incidentally mentions 
that Antiochus, in his war with Ptolemy Philopator, en- 
camped over against Zidon (B.C. 218), but did not vent- 
are to attack it from the abundance of its resources and 
the great number of its inhabitants, either natives or 
refugees, Subsequently, according to Josephus (Ant. 
xiv, 10, 2), Julius Cæsar wrote a letter respecting Hyr- 
anus, which he addressed to the “ Magistrates, Council, 
and Demos of Sidon.” This shows that up to that time 
the Zidonians enjoyed the forms of liberty, though Dion 
Cassius says (lxiv, 7) that Augustus, on his arrival in 
the East, deprived them of it for seditious conduct. Not 
long after Strabo, in his account of Phoenicia, says of 
Tyre and Sidon, “ Both were illustrious and splendid 
formerly, and now ; but which should be called the cap- 
ital of Phoenicia is a matter of dispute between the in- 
habitants” (xvi, 756). He adds that it is situated on 
the mainland, on a fine, naturally formed harbor. He 
speaks of the inhabitants as cultivating the sciences of 
arithmetic and astronomy; and says that the best op- 
portunities were afforded in Zidon for acquiring a knowl- 
edge of these and of all other branches of philosophy. 
He adds that in his time there were distinguished phi- 
Josophers — natives of 
Zidon—as Boethus, 
with whom he studied 
the philosophy of Ar- 
istotle, and his broth- 
-r Diodotus. It is to 
be observed that both 
these names were 
‘Greek; and it is to be 
. presumed that in Stra- 
-bo’s time Greek was the 
language of the educat- 
‘ed classes at least, both 
in Tyre and Zidon. 
This is nearly all that 
is known of the state 
of Zidon when it was 
visited by Christ. It is 
about fifty miles distant 
from Nazareth, and is 
the most northern city 
which is mentioned in 
connection with his 
journeys. Pliny notes 
the manufacture of 
glass at Zidon (Nat. 
Hist. v, 17, 19); and 
during the Roman pe- 
riod we may conceive 
Tyre and Zidon as two 
thriving cities, each 
having an extensive 
trade, and each having 
its staple manufacture 
—the latter of glass, 
and Tyre of purple 
-dyes from shell-fish. 
Zidon is mentioned 
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of Chorazin and Bethsaida, which saw the Saviour’s 

ighty works, but were unconvinced by them; for had 
these towns been so privileged, “they would have re- 
pented long ago in sackcloth and ashes,” 

Zidon was sometimes dignified with the Greek title of 
Nauarchis (commander of ships), and was also called by 
the Romans Colonia Augusta and Metropolis. Chris- 
tianity appears to have been introduced here at an early 
period (Acts xxvii, 3), and a bishop of Zidon attended 
the Council of Nicæa in 325. After the conquest of 
Syria by the Moslems (in 636), Zidon surrendered to her 
new masters without resistance, and it was then in an 
enfeebled condition. It shared generally the fortunes 
of Tyre, with the exception that it was several times 
taken and retaken during the wars of the Crusades, 
and suffered, accordingly, more than Tyre previous to 
the fatal year B.C. 1291. Since that time it never 
seems to have fallen quite so low as Tyre. Through 
Fakhr ed-Din, emir of the Druses between 1594 and 
1634, and the settlement at Saida of French commer- 
cial houses, it had a revival of trade in the 17th and 
part of the 18th century, and became the principal 
city on the Syrian coast for commerce between the 
East and the West (see Mémoires du Chevalier d'Ar- 
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vieux [Paris, 1735], i, 294-379). This was put an 
end to at the close of last century by violence and op- 
pression (Ritter, Erdkunde, 17. Theil, 1. Abth. 3. Buch, 
p. 405, 406), closing a period of prosperity in which the 
population of the city was at one time estimated at 
20,000 inhabitants. Under the Egyptian rule the place 
again somewhat revived, but in 1840 its fortress was 
destroyed by the European allies. 

3. Present Condition.—The town still shows signs of 
former wealth, and the houses are better constructed and 
more solid than those at Tyre, being many of them built 
of stone. Its chief exports are silk, cotton, and nutgalls 
(Robinson, Bibl. Res. iii, 418,419). ‘The trade between 
Syria and Europe, however, now mainly passes through 
Beirût, as its most important commercial centre; and 
the natural advantages of Beirit, in this respect, for the 
purposes of modern navigation, are so decided that it is 
certain to maintain its present superiority over Zidon 
and Tyre. 

The modern Saida has thus lost all and everything, and 
has once more become a poor miserable place, without 
trade or manufactures worthy of the name. To add to 
its desolation, an earthquake, which took place in 1837, 
destroved about one hundred of its insignificant houses. 
Yet such is its favorable natural position, and the fruit- 
fulness of the surrounding country, that in 1840 the dis- 
trict of Saida contained about 70,000 inhabitants (above 
36,000 Christians and Jews), whose annual tax amount- 
ed to about $570,000. It only requires some favorable 
turn in the tide of its affairs to make it once more lift 
up its head again as of yore. ‘The population of Saida 
is estimated at 10,000, of whom about 7000 are Mos- 
lems, 500 Jews, and the rest Catholics, Maronites, and 
Protestants. The city that once divided with Tyre the 
empire of the seas is now almost without a vessel, and 
its commerce is so insignificant that it would not repay 
even a periodical call of one of the passing steamers, 
Silk and fruit are its staple products; the latter is not 
surpassed in variety or quality by any other place in 
Syria. The harbor was formed by a low ridge of rocks 
running out from the northern point of the peninsula, 
parallel to the shore line. On one of these stands an 
old castle, which is connected with the town by a bridge 
of nine arches, forming the picturesque group so well 
known from engravings. The harbor was counted large 
in the days of ancient commerce, being sufficient to con- 
tain fifty galleys; but the Druse chief Fakhr ed-Din, fear- 
ing the Turks, caused it to be filled up with stones and 
earth, so that now only small boats can enter. Larger 
vessels, when they come here at all, anchor off to the 
northward, sheltered only from the south and east winds. 

4, Antiquities, — Around the island, on which stand 
the ruins of the medieval castle, particularly on the 
south-west side, are remains of quays built of large 
hewn stones, and similar remains flank the whole of 
the ridge which forms the northern harbor. The broad 
tongue of land which bounds the harbor on the west 
also bears remains of ancient walls, and on the east side 
there are two artificial square basins, Antiquities, chief- 
ly of the Christian period, consisting of sarcophagi, cip- 
pi, statuettes, trinkets, and tear - vessels, are frequent- 
ly dug up in the gardens around the town. The ne- 
cropolis, situated in the limestone rocks adjacent, con- 
tains tombs of various plans and styles, which are mi- 
nutely described by Renan (Mission en Phénicie, p. 117). 
Saida, however, possesses another most vital interest, 
apart from its faded historical memories. It is the only 
spot in Pheenicia where Phoenician monuments with 
Pheenician inscriptions have been found as vet. While 
the great bulk of paleographical relics of this most im- 
portant people had been found in its colonies, Saida 
alone has furnished no less than three of the most. an- 
cient and lengthy inscriptions extant. On Jan. 19, 
1855, one of the many sepulchral caves near the city 
was opened by chance, and there was discovered in it a 
sarcophagus, the lid of which represented the form of a 
mummy with the uncovered face of a man. 
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two lines of Phcenician writing were found engraved 
upon the chest of the royal personage — king Ash- 
manezer II — whom it represents. A smaller, abbre- 
viated inscription runs round the neck. The age of 
this monument has variously been conjectured as of 
the 11th century B.C. (Ewald), which is unques— 
tionably wrong; further, as of the 7th, 6th, or 4th 
respectively by Hitzig, the duc de Luynes, Levy, and 
others, The inscriptions contain principally a solemm 
injunction, or rather an adjuration, not to disturb the 
royal remains, Besides this, there is an enumeration 
of the temples erected by the defunct in honor of the 
gods. This sarcophagus is now in the Nineveh division 
of the sculptures in the Louvre. At first sight the ma- 
terial of which it is composed may be easily mistaken, 
and it has been supposed to be black marble. On the 
authority, however, ot M. Suchard of Paris, who has ex- 
amined it very closely, it may be stated that the sarcoph- 
agus is of black syenite, which, as far as is known, is- 
more abundant in Egypt than elsewhere. It may be 
added that the features of the countenance on the lid 
are decidedly of the Egyptian type, and the head-dress 
is Egyptian, with the head of a bird sculptured on what 
might seem the place of the right and left shoulder. 
There can therefore be little reason to doubt that this 
sarcophagus was either made in Egypt and sent thence 
to Zidon, or that it was made in Pheenicia in imitation 
of similar works of art in Egypt. The inscriptions 
themselves are the longest Phoenician inscriptions which 
have come down to our times. A translation of them was 
published by Prof. Dietrich at Marburg in 1855, and by 
Ewald at Gottingen in 1856. The king’s title is “ king 
of the Zidonians ;” and, as is the case with Ethbaal, men- 
tioned in the book of Kings (1 Kings xvi, 31), there 
must remain a certain doubt whether this was a title 
ordinarily assumed by kings of Zidon, or whether it had 
a wider signification. We learn from the inscription 
that the king’s mother was a priestess of Ashtoreth. 

The following is a portion of the most remarkable 
(larger) inscription divided into words (there is no di- 
vision even of the letters in the original) according to 
the sense—in some instances merely conjectured—and 
transcribed into Hebrew characters, to which is subjoin- 
ed a translation, principally following Munk and Levy, 
but occasionally differing from either : 
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(1.) In the month of Bul, in the year 14 (XIV) of my 
reigning, (I,} king Ashmanezer, king of the Zidoniangs, (2) 
son of king Tabnith, king of the Zidonians: spake king 
Asbmanezer, king of the Zidonians, saying, “I have been 
stolen away (3) before my time—a sun of the flood [?] of 
days. The whilom Great is dumb—the Son of God is 
dead. And I rest in this grave, even in this tomb, (4) in 
the place which I have built. My adjuration to all the 
ruling powers and all men: Let no one open this resting. 
place, and (5) not search with us for treasure, for there is 
no treasure with us; and let him not bear away the couch 
of my rest, and not trouble (6) us on this resting-place by 
disturbing the couch of my slumbers. Even if people 
shonld persuade thee, do not listen to their speech. For 
all the ruling powers and (7) all men who should open the 
tomb of this my rest, or any man who should carry away 
the couch af my rest, or any man who troubles me or (8) 
this my couch, unto them there shall be no rest with the 
departed ; they shall not be buried in a grave, and there 
shall be to them neither son nor seed (9) in their stead, 
and the holy gods will send over them a mighty king who 
will rule over them, and (10) cut them off with their dy- 
nasty. If any human being should open this resting- 
piace. ‘and any man should carry away (11) this tomb—be 

e of royal seed or a man of the people—there shall be 
unto them neither root below nor (12) fruit above, nor 
honor among the living under the sun... .” 


The shorter inscription—round the king's neck—con- 
tains seven lines, as follows: 
DS... ASIN MOSMIwadsamss 1. 
... NAM DN... TRADD DAIAN DINTR 2, 
somone... DO NDDIDSwWPs MN ASW 3. 
Sapa... SMM wWRaINds1n[3]>aadss 0.72 4 
... DIBNMDIMIONDIMMMI WWI SIS ON 5. 
PERN 
... MPOMODINODRAMMD DOS UMW... 6. 
SNM 
... DIDWNIING 7. 
The third inscription we have mentioned was discov- 
ered a few years ago by consul Moore on another locality 
near Saida. It is found on a block sixty-nine centi- 
metres in height, thirty-eight in length, which evidently 
was once used for building purposes. It is now in the 
possession of count de Vogué. ‘The inscription reads 
as follows: . 


OM... OB... AMS 
spananws7a >a" 
— 

... TRIMWMANDITZ DA 
aanwys... 


The fragmentary nature of this inscription allows of lit- 


tle certainty in its deciphering, save with respect to a|- 


few proper names, See PHÆŒNICIA, 

Zidon’ian (Heb. sing. Tsidoni’, "35%, Ezek. xxxii, 
80; plur. Tsidonim’, 05319, DIY [the full form], 
or 03593 [ Ezra iii, 7, “they of Zidon”]; and [1 Kings 
xi, 5, 33] Tsidunin’, JINN; Sept. Tidweeoe [except 
Ezek. xxxii, 30, orparnyoi ‘Aocoip }; Vulg. Sidonii 
[except ver. 30, venatores]; A. V.“ Sidonians, 2 Kings 
xxiii, 13), the inhabitants of Zidon. They were among 
the nations of Canaan left to practice the Israelites in 
the art of war (Judy. iii, 3), and colonies of them ap- 
pear to have spread up into the hill country from Leba- 
non to Misrephoth-maim (Josh. xiii, 4, 6), whence in 
later times they hewed cedar-trees for David and Solo- 
mon (1 Chron. xxii, 4). They oppressed the Israelites 
on their first entrance into the country (Judg. x, 12), 
and appear to have lived a luxurious, reckless life (xviii, 
7); they were skilful in hewing timber (1 Kings v, 6), 
and were employed for this purpose by Solomon. They 
were idolaters, and worshipped Ashtoreth as their tute- 
lary goddess (xi, 5,33; 2 Kings xxiii, 13), as well as 
the sun-god Baal, from whom their king was named (1 
Kings xvi, 31). The term Zidonian among the He- 
brews appears to have been extended in meaning as 
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that of Phœnician among the Greeks. Zidonian wom- 
en (Tsedeniyoth’, Mi727%; Sept. Zupac; Vulg. Stdonia) 
were in Solomon’s harem (xi, 1). See ZDON. 


Ziegelbauer, MAGNOALD, a Roman Catholic the- 
ologian of Germany, was born in 1696 at Elwangen, 
Suabia. In 1707 he entered the brotherhood of the 
Benedictine friars, and taught philosophy and theology 
at the convent of Zwiefalten and that of Reichenau. 
After having resided for a time near the learned priest 
Bessel of Gottenich, who had been appointed to instruct 
the young friars, he passed many years at Vienna, and 
at Braunau and Prague, in Bohemia, and assisted in 
reorganizing the academic college at the last-named 
place. In 1747 he went to occupy the position of sec- 
retary of the Academy of the Unknown at Olmittz, 
Here he prepared a book in which he wished to call the 
attention of the pope to numerous abuses introduced 
among the clergy of these countries. ‘Those interested 
in suppressing the publication of this work administered 
to him a poison powder by a physician. He died June 
4, 1750, at Olmtitz. We have from Ziegelbauer, His- 
torische Nachricht von der S. Georgenfahne (Vienna, 
1735) :—A cta S. Stephani Protomartyris (ibid. 1736), in 
German :—Novus Ret Litterurte Ord. S. Benedicti C'on- 
spectus (Ratisbon, 1739), a prospectus of a large and ex- 
cellent collection which was published by Légipont after 
his death under the title Historia Rei Litter. Ord. S. 
Benedicti (Augsburg, 1754) :—Epttome Historica Mona- 
sterii Brennoniensis prope Pragam (Cologne, 1740) :— 
Sponsalia Virginis (Kénigshofen, 1740) :— Historia Di- 
dactica de Crucis Cultu in Ord, S. Benedicti (Vienna, 
1746) :—Centifolium Camaldulense (ibid. 1750), which is 
a prospectus of the historical library of the Camaldules, 
Ziegelbauer left in manuscript several works, such as 
Olomucium Sacrum and Bibliotheca Bohemica. See 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 8. v. 


Zif (Heb. Ziv, 13, bloom; Sept. Zod v. r. Nesco, 
Vulg. Zio), the early name (1 Kings vi, 1, 87) of the 
second Hebrew month Ivak (q. v.), corresponding to 
April or May. See CALENDAR. 

Zi’ha (Heb. Tsicha’, NII, parched; Sept. Liag 
v.r. End, Lovad, LovIid, etc.; Vulg. Siha, Soha, Soa- 
ha), the name of two Hebrews, 

1. One of the Nethinim whose “children” returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 43; Neh. vii, 
46). B.C. ante 536. 

2. First named of the two chief Nethinim resident 
in Ophel after the Captivity (Neh. xi, 21). B.C. 536. 

Ziim. See Tstyi™. 

Zilke’lag (Heb. Tstklag’, abp [in pause 2px, fully 
Tsikelaq’, aps, 1 Chron, xii, 1, 20], winding [Furst]; 
Sept. LexeAde or LeceAay V. r. Tuceda, etc.; Josephus, 
Eicca, Ant, vi, 18, 10; 14, 6; Steph. Byz. Lexeda; 
Vulg. Siceleg), a place which possesses a special interest 
from its having been the residence and the private prop- 
erty of David. It is first mentioned in the catalogue 
of the towns of Judah in Josh. xv, where it is enumer- 
ated (ver. 31) among those of the extreme south, be- 
tween Hormah (or Zephath) and Madmannah (possibly 
Beth-marcaboth). It next occurs, in the same connec- 
tion, among the places which were allotted out of the 
territory of Judah to Simeon (xix, 5). We next en- 
counter it in the possession of the Philistines (1 Sam. 
xxvii, 6), when it was, at David’s request, bestowed 
upon him by Achish king of Gath. He resided there 
for a year and four months (ver. 7; xxxi, 14, 26; 1 
Chron, xii, 1, 20; Josephus [ Ant. vi, 13, 10] gives this 
as one month and twenty days). It was there he re- 
ceived the news of Saul’s death (2 Sam. i, 1; iv, 10). 
He then relinquished it for Hebron (ii, 1). Ziklag is 
finally mentioned, in company with Beer-sheba, Hazar- 
shual, and other towns of the south, as being reinhab- 
ited by the people of Judah after their return from the 
Captivity (Neh. xi, 28). i 


ZILLAH 


The situation of the town is difficult to determine, 
motwithstanding so many notices. On the one hand, 
that it was in “the south” (Végeb) seems certain, both 
from the towns named with it, and also from its men- 
tion with “the south of the Cherethites” and “the 
-south of Caleb,” some of whose descendants we know 
‘were at Ziph and Maon, perhaps even at Paran (1 Sam. 
xxv, 1). On the other hand, this is difficult to recon- 
-cile with its connection with the Philistines, and with 
‘the fact—which follows from the narrative of 1 Sam. 
xxx (see ver. 9, 10, 21)—that it was north of the brook 
Besor. The word employed in xxvii, 5,7, 11, to denote 
‘the region in which it stood is peculiar. It is not hash- 
Shepheluh, as it must have been had Ziklag stood in 
the ordinary lowland of Philistia, but has-Sddeh, which 
Prof. Stanley (Sin. and Pal. App. § 15) renders “the 
‘field.” On the whole, though the temptation is strong 
‘to suppose (as some have suggested) that there were 
two places of the same name, the only conclusion seems 
‘to be that Ziklag was in the south country, with a por- 
tion of which the Philistines had a connection, which 
may have lasted from the time of their residence there 
in the days of Abraham and Isaac. 

Ziklag does not appear to have been known to Euse- 
‘bius and Jerome, or to any of the older travellers. Mr. 
‘Rowlands, however, in his journey from Gaza to Suez 
‘in 1842 (in Williams, Holy City, i, 463-468), was told 
of “an ancient site called Asli, or Kasluj, with some 
ancient walls,” three hours east of Sebata, which again 
-was two hours and a half south of Khalasa. This he 
‘considers as identical with Ziklag. Dr. Robinson had 
„previously (in 1838) heard of Aslij as lying south-west 
‘of Milh, on the way to Abdeh (Bibl. Res. ii, 201), a po- 
sition not discordant with that of Mr. Rowlands. The 
‘identification is supported by Mr. Wilton (Negeb, p. 209) ; 
‘but. in the Arabic form of the name the similarity 
which prompted Mr. Rowlands’s conjecture almost en- 
tirely disappears (A>P¥X, 35w9).—Smith. The Eng- 
lish engineers think that they have discovered the 
name and site of Ziklag in the ruins still called Khirbet 
Zuheilikah, occupying three small hills, nearly half a 
mile apart, in the form of an equilateral triangle, to- 
.gether with ancient cities, situated in an open, rolling 
‘plain eleven miles east-southeast of Gaza, and nineteen 
south-west of Beit-Jibrin (Quar. Report of “ Pal. Ex- 
‘plor. Fund,” Jan. 1878, p. 12 sq.). See SIMEON. 

Zillah (Heb. Tsillah’, $, shade; Sept. Zedda; 
Vulg. Sella), last named of the two wives of Lamech 
‘the Cainite, to whom he addressed his song (Gen. iv, 
19, 22, 23). B.C. cir. 3500. She was the mother of 
Tubal-Cain and Naamah. Dr. Kalisch (Comm. on Gen.) 
-regards the names of Lamech’s wives and of his daugh- 
ters as significant of the transition into the period of 
art which took place in his time, and the corresponding 
change in the position of the woman. “Naamah signi- 
ties the lovely, beautiful woman; while the wife of the 
first man was simply Eve, the life-giving. ... The 


“women were, in the age of Lamech, no more regarded. 


‘merely as the propagators of the human family; beauty 
and gracefulness began to command homage. ... Even 
‘the wives of Lamech manifest the transition into this 
epoch of beauty; for while one wife, Zillah, reminds 
-still of assistance and protection (‘shadow’), the other, 
Adah, bears a name almost synonymous with Naamah, 
-and likewise signifying ornament and loveliness.” In 
.the apocryphal book of Jashar, Adah and Zillah are both 
daughters of Cainan. Adab bare children, but Zillah 
was barren till her old age, in consequence of some 
noxious draught which her husband gave her to pre- 
“serve her beauty and to prevent her frum bearing. See 
LAMECH, 

Zil’pah (Heb. Tsilpah’, Mp4, a trickling; Sept. 
Zedroa v. r. Zedgay; Josephus, Zerg, Ant. i, 19,7; Vulg. 
Zelpha), a female servant of Laban, whom he gave to 
‘Leah on her marriage with Jacob (Gen. xxix, 24), and 
whom Leah eventually induced him to take as a concu- 
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bine wife, in which capacity she became the mother of 
Gad and Asher (xxx, 9-13; xxxv,26; xxxvii, 2; xlvi, 
18). B.C. 1919. 

Zil’thai (Heb. Tsiltay’, "M>¥, shady or my shad- 
ows ; Sept. TadaSi v. r. Sade and TapaSi; Vulg. Sala- 
tht and Selathai), the name of two Hebrews, 

l. Fifth named of the nine “ sons” of Shimhi, and one 
of the Benjamite chiefs resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. 
viii, 20). B.C. post 1612. 

2. Last named of the seven Manassite captains who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 20). B.C. 1054. 

Zim’mah (Heb. Zimmah’, MYY, purpose; Sept. 
Zeppa v. T. Zappap and ZeuaS; Vulg. Zemma or Zam- 
ma), the name of two or three Levites, 

1. A Gershonite, “son” of Jahath and father of 
Joah (1 Chron. vi, 20); probably the same with the 
“son” of Shimei and father of Jahath (ver. 42). B.C. 
post 1874, 

2. Father or ancestor of Joah, which latter was a 
Gershonite in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix, 
12). B.C. ante 726. Ata much earlier period we find 
the same collocation of names, Zimmah and Joah as 
father and son (1 Chron. vi, 20). This is buf an evi- 
dence of the frequent recurrence of the same names in 
a family (comp. “ Mahath the son of Amasai” in 2 Chron. 
xxix, 12 with the same in 1 Chron. vi, 35; “Joel the 
son of Azariah” in 2 Chron. xxix, 12 and 1 Chron. vi, 
36; and “Kish the son of Abdi” in 2 Chron. xxix, 12 
with “ Kishi the son of Abdi” in 1 Chron. vi, 44). 

Zim’ran (Heb. Zimraa’, N21, celebrated; Sept. 
LouBpar v. r. ZeuBpap, TeBpar, etc.: Vulg. Zama and 
Zamram), first named of the nine sons of Abraham by 
Keturah (Gen. xxv, 2; 1 Chron. i, 32). B.C. cir. 2020. 
His descendants are not mentioned, nor is any hint 
given that he was the founder of a tribe; the contrary 
would rather appear to be the case. Some would iden- 
tify Zimran with the Zimri of Jer. xxv, 25, but these 
lay too far to the north. The Greek form of the name, 
as found in the Sept., has suggested a comparison with 
ZaBpap, the chief city of the Cinsdocolpite, who dwelt 
on the Red Sea, west of Mecca. But this is extremely 
doubtful, for. this tribe, probably the same with the an- 
cient Kenda, was a branch of the Joktanite Arabs, who 
in the most ancient times occupied Yemen, and may 
only have come into possession of Zabram at a later pe- 
riod (Knobel, Gen.). Hitzig and Lengerke propose to 
connect the name Zimran with Zimiris, a district of 
Ethiopia mentioned by Pliny (xxxvi, 25); but Grotius, 
with more plausibility, finds a trace of it in the Zamere- 
ni, a tribe of the interior of Arabia (Pliny, vi, 32). The 
identification of Zimran with the modern Bent Omran 
and the Bani Zamaneis of Diodorus, proposed by Mr. 
Forster ( Geogr. of Arabia, i, 431), cannot be seriously 
maintained, Winer (Handw. s. v.) suggests the Zi- 
mara of Asia Minor (Ptolemy, v, 7,2; Pliny, x, 20) or 
Zimyra (Zipvpa) of Asia (Ptolemy, vi, 17, 8). See 
ARABIA, 

Zim’ri (Heb. Zimri’, "33, my song or celebrated; 
Sept. ZapBpi; Josephus, Zapapne, Ant. viii, 12, 5; 
Vulg. Zambri), the name of several Hebrews, and ap- 
parently one foreign tribe. 

1. First named of the five sons of Zerah the son of 
Judah (1 Chron. ii, 6). B.C. post 1874. 

2. The son of Salu, a Simeonitish chieftain, slain by 
Phinehas with the Midianitish princess Cozbi (Numb. 
xxv, 14). B.C.1618. When the Israelites at Shittim 
were smitten with plagues for their impure worship of 
Baal Peor, and were weeping before the tabernacle, 
Zimri, with a shameless disregard of his own high poesi- 
tion and the sufferings of his tribe, brought into their 
presence the Midianitess, in the sight of Moses and in 
the sight of the whole congregation. The fierce anger 
of Phinehas was aroused, and in the swift vengeance 
with which he pursued the offenders, he gave the first 
indication of that uncompromising spirit which charac- 
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‘terized him in later life. The whoie circumstance is 
much softened in the narrative of Josephus (Ant. iv, 6, 
10-12), and in the hands of the apologist is divested of 
all its vigor and point. In the Targum of Jonathan 
‘en-Uzziel several traditional details are added. Zimri 
retorts upon Moses that he himself had taken to wife a 
Midianitess, and twelve miraculous signs attend the 
vengeance of Phinehas., See PHINEHAS, 

In describing the scene of this tragedy an unusual 
word is employed, the force of which is lost in the ren- 
dering “tent” of the A. V. of Numb. xxv, 8 It was not 
‘the ôhel, or ordinary tent of the encampment, but. the 
Tap, kubbah (whence Span. alcoba and our alcove), or 
dome-shaped tent, to which Phinehas pursued his vie- 
tims. Whether this was the tent which Zimri occu- 
‘pied as chief of his tribe, and which was in consequence 
‘more elaborate and highly ornamented than the rest, or 
whether it was, as Gesenius suggests, one of the tents 
which the Midianites used for the worship of Peor, is 
mot to be determined, though the latter is favored by 
the rendering of the Vulg. lupanar. The word does 
not occur elsewhere in Hebrew. In the Syriac it is 
rendered a “cell,” or inner apartment of the tent. See 
HAREM. 

3. The son of Azmaveth (rather Jehoadah or Jarah) 
and father of Moza in the lineage of king Saul (1 Chron. 
viii, 36; ix, 42). B.C. cir. 945. 

4. The fifth sovereign of the separate kingdom of 
Asrael, of which he occupied the throne for the brief pe- 
tiod of seven days in the vear B.C. 926. Originally in 
command of half the chariots in the royal army, he 
-gained the crown byv the murder of king Elah son of 
Baasha, who, after reigning for something more than a 
year (comp. 1 Kings xvi, 8, 10), was indulging in a 
‘drunken revel in the house of his steward Arza at Tir- 
zah, then the capital. In the midst. of this festivity 
Zimri killed him, and immediately afterwards all the 
rest of Baasha’s family. But the army which at that 
time was besieging the Philistine town of Gibbethon, 
when they heard of Elah’s murder, proclaimed their 
‘general Omri king. He immediately marched against 
Tirzah and took the city. Zimri retreated into the in- 
mermost part of the late king’s palace, set it on fire, and 
perished in the ruins (ver. 9-20). Ewald’s inference 
‘from Jezebel’s speech to Jehu (2 Kings ix, 31) that on 
Elah’s death the queen-mother welcomed his murderer 
with smiles and blandishments seems rather arbitrary 
and far-fetched. The word is TA, which Ewald 
(after J. D. Michaelis) in both the above passages insists 
on translating “ harem,” with which word he thinks that 
it is etymologically connected, and hence seeks confirma- 
tion of his view that Zimri was a voluptuous slave of 
women. But its root seems to be D'Y, “to be high” 
{ Gesenius); and in other passages, especially Prov. 
xviii, 19, the meaning is “a lofty fortress,” rather than 
“t a harem.” Ewald, in his sketch of Zimri, is perhaps 
somewhat led astray by the desire of finding a historical 
‘parallel with Sardanapalus. See ISRAEL. - 

5. An obscure name, mentioned (Jer. xxv, 25) in 
probable connection with Dedan, Tema, Buz, Arabia 
(373), the mingled people “’ereb” (A977), all of 
-which immediately precede it, besides other peoples, 
-and followed by Elam, the Medes, and others. The 
passage is of wide comprehension, but the reference, as 
indicated above, seems to be to a tribe of the sons of the 
East, the Beni-Kedem. Nothing further is known re- 
specting Zimri, but it may possibly be the same as, or 

derived from, ZIMRAN (q. v.). 

Zin (Heb. Tsin, 18 [with M directive, Tsinah, MX, 
Numb. xxxiv, 4; or Tsin’nah, 3%, Josh. xv, 3], a flat 
{plain or palm-tree]; Sept. Biv v. r. Leva, etc.; Vulg. 
Sin), a wilderness ("2'72) or open, uncultivated region 


on the south of Palestine and westward from Tdumea, 
in which was situated the city of Kadesh-barnea (Numb. 
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xiii, 22; xx, 1; xxvii, 14; xxxiii, 36; xxxiv, 8; Deut. 
xxxii, 51; Josh. xv, 1). It evidently was a portion of 
the desert tract between the Dead Sea, Ghér, and Ara- 
bah (possibly including the two latter, or portions of 
them) on the east, and the general plateau of the Tih 
which stretches westward. The country in question 
consists of two or three successive terraces of mountain 
converging to an acute angle (like stairs where there 
is a turn in the flight) at the Dead Sea’s southern 
verge, towards which also they slope. Here the drain- 
age finds its chief vent by the Wady el-Fikreh into the 
Ghor, the remaining waters running by smaller chan- 
nels into the Arabah, and ultimately by the Wady el- 
Jeib also to the Ghôr. J udging from natural features 
in the vagueness of authority, it is likely that the por- 
tion between and drained by these wadies is the region 
in question; but where it ended westward, whether at 
any of the above-named terraces or blending imper- 
ceptibly with that of Paran, is quite uncertain. Jose- 
phus (Ant. iv, 4, 6) speaks of a “hill called Sin” (Siy) 
where Miriam, who died in Kadesh, when the people 
had “come to the desert of Zin,” was buried. This 
“Sin” of Josephus may recall the name Zin, and, being 
applied to a hill, may, ‘perhaps, indicate the most singu- 
lar and wholly isolated conical acclivity named Mode- 
rah (Madura, or Madara), standing a little south of the 
Wady Fikreh, near its outlet into the Ghor. This 
would precisely agree with the tract of country above 
‘indicated (Numb. xx, 1; see Seetzen, Reisen, iii, He- 
bron to Madara; Wilton, Negeb, p. 127, 184). See 
KADKSH, 


Zi’na (Heb. Zina’, N3"3, perhaps abundance ; Sept. 
Za, Vulg. Ziza), second named of the four sons of 


Shimei the Gershonite (1 Chron. xxiii, 10). B.C. 1043. 
In ver. 11 he is called Zizan (q. v.), and some MSS. 


here have Ziza (X17), like the Sept. and Vulg. 


Zinzendorf, NiıcnoLas Lewis, Count von, D.D., 
founder of the Herrnhuters, or Moravian Brethren, was 
born at Dresden, May 26, 1700. According to his own 
account (in his Natural Reflections on Various Subjects), 
he aspired to form a society of believers from his boy- 
hood. On coming of age in 1721, he settled, with this 
object in view, on his estate at Berthelsdorf, in Upper 
Lusatia, and was there joined by several proselytes 
from. Bohemia. By 1732 the numbers who had flocked 
around him amounted to six hundred, and all these were 
subject to a species of ecclesiastical discipline or monastic 
despotism which brought them in spirit and body, or 
was intended so to do, under the most absolute control 
of their leader. From an adjacent hill called the Huth- 
berg was derived the name of the colony, Huth des 
Herrn, contracted to Herrnhut, and from this the name 
of the sect. The appellation Moravian Brethren was 
assumed for his party by count Zinzendorf for the sake 
of connection with the separatists of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, partly derived from Valdo, the forerunner of Lu- 
ther: some of these, indeed, were among his colonists, 
Zinzendorf assumed various titles as the chief of the 
Herrnhuters, all of which really pointed to a pontificate 
as his function. From 1733 his missionaries began to 
spread, not only over parts of Europe, but in Greenland 
and North America; even Africa and China were not 
forgotten. To him, in fact, Wesley was directly in- 
debted both for his religious organization and his mis- 
sionary plans which became so eminently successful, 
that indefatigable laborer having passed some time 
with count Zinzendorf at Herrnhut. The interfer- 
ence of the government with the count’s projects can 
hardly be regarded as a measure of persecution, as se- 
cret doctrines were undoubtedly held by him, and thus- 
motives given to his followers, and objects sought, of 
which, whether good or evil, the established authori- 
ties could take no cognizance. The history of the sect 
is curious and interesting. Next to its organization 
in classes, the use of singing, which furnished the Wes- 
leys with a valuable hint, is one of its most remarkable 
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characteristics; under this head some singular details 
might be given. Something might be said also on the 
connection of a certain marriage-rite with the theory 
of regeneration, the efficacy of which was probably 
tried by the Herrnhuters in common with the Quakers. 
Count Zinzendorf died among his people, May 9, 1760. 
See Moravians. (W. P.S.) 


Zi’on (Heb. Tsiyon’, }i2%, sunny [Gesen.] or fort 
[Furst]; Sept. [usually] and New. Test. Dewy, Vulg. 
Sion; A. V. “Sion” in New. Test.), a prominent hill 
(0) of Jerusalem, being generally regarded as the 
south-westernmost and the highest of those on which 
the city was built. It included the most ancient part 
of the city with the citadel, and, as first occupied for a 
palace, was called the city of David (2 Chron. v, 2). 
Being the original site of the tabernacle pitched by 
David for the reception of the ark, it was also called 
the holy hill, or hill of the sanctuary (Psa. ii, 6). By 
the Hebrew prophets the name is often put for Jeru- 
salem itself (Isa. viii, 18; x, 24; xxx,19; xxxiii, 14; 
Psa. xlviii, 2, 11, 12; comp. Rom. ix, 33; xi, 26; 1 Pet. 
ii, 6; Rev. xiv, 1); also for its inhabitants, sometimes 
called sons or daughters of Zion (Isa. i, 27; xii, 6; xl, 
9; xlix, 14; lii, 1; Psa. ix, 14; xcvii,8; Zech. ii, 7,10; 
ix, 9, 18; Zeph. iii, 14, 16; Joel ii, 23; Matt. xxi, 5; 
John xii, 15); and for the spiritual Sion, the church or 
city of the living God (Heb. xii, 22, 28; Gal. iv, 26; 
Rev. iii, 12; xxi, 2, 10). l 

There never has been any considerable doubt as to 
the identity of this hill, Josephus, indeed, singularly 
enough appears to ignore the name Zion; but he evi- 
dently calls the same hill the site of the Upper City. 
In modern times Fergusson has attempted to identify it 
with Mount Moriah (Jerusalem Revisited; the Temple, 
etc.), and Capt. Warren, with equal futility, has contend- 
ed for its identity with Akra (The Temple or the Tomb 
[Lond. 1880]). The mistake of the latter has origi- 
nated from not observing that Josephus uses axpa, the 
summit, in two senses: (c) the citadel on Mount Zion 
(Ant. vii, 3, 1, where it is clearly distinguished from “the 
lower city”), and (b) the hill Akra (ibid. 2, where it 
is clearly distinguished from “the upper city”). See 
ACRA. 

Of the several hills on which Jerusalem was built, 
Zion is the largest and, in many respects, the most in- 
teresting. It extends considerably farther south than 
the opposite ridge of Moriah and Ophel. The western 
and southern sides rise abruptly from the bed of the 
valley of Hinnom, and appear to have originally con- 
sisted of a series of rocky precipices rising one above 
another like stairs; but now they are partially, and in 
some places deeply, covered with lodse soil and the dé- 
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bris of buildings. The southern brow of Zion is bold 

and prominent; and its position, separated from other 

heights and surrounded by deep valleys, makes it seems 

loftier than any other point in the city, though it is in 

reality lower than the ground at the north-west corner 
of the wall, The elevation of the hill above the val- 
ley of Hinnom at the point where it bends eastward: 
is 300 feet, and above the Kidron, at en-Rogel, 500 feet.. 
On the south-east, Zion slopes down in a series of culti- 

vated terraces steeply, though not abruptly, to the site 

of the “ King’s Gardens,” where Hinnom, the Tyropœ- 

on, and the Kidron unite. Here and round to the south 
the declivities are sprinkled with olive-trees, which 
grow luxuriantly among narrow strips of corn. The 
scene cannot but recall the words of Micah, “Zion shall 
be ploughed like a field” (Jer. xxvi, 18). On the east, 
the descent to the Tyropeeon is at first gradual, but as 
we proceed northward to the modern wall it becomes 
steeper; and about 300 yards within the wall, directly 
facing the south-west angle of the Haram, there is a 
precipice of rock from twenty to thirty feet high. The 
declivity is here encumbered with heaps of filth and 
rubbish, overgrown in places with prickly-pear. The 
Tyropœon was anciently much deeper at this point than 
it is now; it has been filled up by the ruins of the 
bridge, the Temple walls, and the palaces of Zion to a 
depth of more than 130 feet. The best view of the 
eastern slopes of Zion and the southern section of the 
Tyropeon is obtained from the top of the wall in de- 
scending from Zion Gate to the Dung Gate. 

From the descriptions and incidental notices of Jose- 
phus the following facts may be gathered: that the 
“Upper City,” built on Zion, was surrounded by ra- 
vines; that it was separated from the “Lower City” 
(Akra) by a valley called the Tyropeon; that upon a 
crest of rock thirty cubits high on the northern brow 
of Zion stood three great towers—Hippicus, Phasaelus, 
and Mariamne; that the wall enclosing the Upper City 
on the north ran by these towers to a place called the 
Xystus and joined the western wall of the Temple area; 
that there was a gate in that western wall northward 
of this point of junction opening into Akra; that the 
Xystus was near to and commanded by the western 
wall of the Temple area, though not united to it, and 
that the royal palace adjoined and overlooked the Xys- 
tus on the west, while it was also attached to the great 
towers above mentioned; and, lastly, that both the Xys- 
tus and palace were connected at their southern end by 
a bridge with the Temple area (see Josephus, War, v, 
4; vi, 6,2; ii, 16,8; Ant. xv, 11, 5). 

On the summit of Zion there is a level tract extend- 
ing in length from the citadel to the Tomb of David, 
about 600 yards; and in breadth from the city wall to 
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EXPLANATIONS, 


A. Pool of Bethesda. 

B. Golden Gate. 

C. Mosque of Omar. 

D. Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. 

E. Pool of Hezekiah. 

F. Tower of David. 

G. Cenaculum and Tomb 
of David. 

H. Mary’s Pool. 

I. Tank. 

J. Tombs of the Kings. 

K. Tank. 

L. Ancient Entrance. 

M. Lower Pool of Gihon. 

N. Upper Pool of Gihon. 


The numbers show the 
elevation above the sea. 

Each of the contour lines 
represents a difference of 
fifty feet in level. 
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the eastern side of the Armenian convent, about 250 
yards. A much larger space, however, was available 
for building purposes, and was at one time occupied. 
Now not more than one half of this space is enclosed 
by the modern wall, while fully one third of that en- 
closed is taken up with the barrack-yards, the convent 
gardens, and the waste ground at the city gate. All 
without the wall, with the exception of the cemeteries 
and the cluster of houses round the Tomb of David, is 
now cultivated in terraces and thinly sprinkled with 
olive-trees, 

Zion was the first spot in Jerusalem occupied by 
buildings. Upon it stood the stronghold of the Jebu- 
sites, which so long defied the Israelites, and was at last 
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captured by king David (Numb. xiii, 29; Josh. xv, 63; 
Jud, i, 21; 2 Sam. v, 5-8). Upon it that monarch built 
his palace, and there for more than a thousand years 
the kings and princes of Israel lived and ruled (ver. 9 
etc.). In Zion, too, was David buried, and fourteen of 
his successors on the throne were laid near him in the 
royal tomb (1 Kings ii, 10; xi, 43; xiv, 31, etc.). Zion 
was the last spot that held out when the Romans under 
Titus captured the city. When the rest of Jerusalem 
was in ruins, when the enemy occupied the courts of 
the Temple, the remnant of the Jews from the walls of 
Zion haughtily refused the terms of the conqueror, and 
perished in thousands around and within the palace of 
their princes, 


ZIOR 


The city which stood on Zion was called successively 
by several names, It was probably the Salem of Mel- 
chizedek (comp. Gen. xiv, 18 with Psa. ]xxvi, 2); then 
it became Jebus under the Jebusites, so called from a 
son of Canaan (Gen. x, 16; 1 Chron. xi, 4, 5); then the 
“city of David” and Jerusalem (2 Sam. v, 7). Jose- 
phus, as above stated, calls it the “ Upper City,” adding 
that it was known also in his day as the “ Upper Mar- 
ket.” See JERUSALEM. 

Zi’or (Heb. Tsior’, "3X, smallness ; Sept. Dudp v. r. 
LwpaiS; Vulg. Stor), a town in the highland district 
of Judah (Josh. xv, 54), where it is mentioned in the 
group around Hebron to the south. See JUDAH, TRIBE 
or. Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. Zuwp) call it 
a village between Jerusalem and Eleutheropolis. It 
probably 
Sair on the road about six miles north-east of Hebron 
towards Tekoa (Robinson, Bibl. Res. i, 488), traditional- 
ly pointed out as the site of the grave of Esau (Schwarz, 
Pulest. p. 106). . 


Ziph (Heb. id. "Y, battlement [Gesen.] or melting- 
place [Fürst]; Sept. ZiB or Zig, with many v.rr.; Vulg. 
Ziph or Stph), the name of a man and of one or two 
places in Judah. 

1. First named of the four sons of Jehaleleel of the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chron. i iv, 16). B.C. post 1618. 

2. A town apparently in the south or Simeonitish 
part of Judah (Josh. xv, 24), where it is mentioned 
between Ithnan and Telem; but the enumeration and 
the absence of the copula require us to join it with the 
former, i. e. Ithnan-ziph, and in that case it may be an 
appendage retaining a trace of the Zephath (q. v.) of 
that region. See ITHNAN. 

3. A town in the mountain district. of Judah (Josh. 
xv, 55), where it is mentioned between Carmel and Jut- 
tah, in the south-east group. See JUDAH, TRIBE OF. 
The place is immortalized by its connection with Da- 
vid, some of whose greatest perils and happiest escapes 
took place in its neighborhood (1 Sam. xxiii, 14, 15, 24; 
xxvi, 2). It had been built by Mesha the son of Caleb 
(1 Chron. ii, 42), and was eventually fortified by Reho- 
boam (2 Chron. xi, 8). “Zib” is mentioned in the 
Onomasticon as eight miles east of Hebron; “the vil- 
lage,” adds Jerome, “in which David bid is still shown.” 
This can hardly be the spot above referred to, unless 
the distance and direction have been stated at random, 
or the passage is corrupt both in Eusebius and Jerome. 
Elsewhere (under “ Zeib” and “ Ziph”) they place it near 
Carmel, and connect it with Ziph the descendant of 
Caleb. The place in question is doubtless the Tell Zif, 


about three miles south of Hebron, a rounded hill of- 


some hundred feet in height, with a spring adjacent. 
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corresponds to the small village still called. 


ZIPPORAH 


About half a mile east of the tell are some consider- 
able ruins, standing at the head of two small wadies, 
which, commencing here, run off towards the Dead Sea, 
These ruins are pronounced by Robinson (Bibl. Res. i, 
492) to be those of the ancient Ziph. There was orig- 
inally a desert (73°32) and a wood Conn, chéresh, 1 
Sam. xxiii, 15) attached to the place, traces of the lat- 
ter of which have been supposed to exist in the present 
Khirbet Khoretsa, about one mile south of Tell Zif 
(Quar. Statement of the “ Palest. Explor. Fand,” Jan. 
1875, p. 45). See HacHILAH. 

Zi’phah (Heb. Ziphah’, MP", fem. of Ziph [lent, 
Fürst]; Sept. Zepa v.r. Zaga or Zarga; Vulg. Zipha), 
second named of the four “sons” of Jehaleleel of the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 16). B.C. post 1618, 

Ziph’im (Psa. liv, title). See ZIPHITE. 

Ziph’ion (Gen. xlvi, 16). See ZEPHON. 

Ziph’ite (Heb. with the art. [except 1 Sam. xxiii, 
19] haz-Ziphi, “B“37 [always in the plur., but abbre- 
viated D“Ð7 in ver. 19; xxvi, 1]; Sept. Zegator; 
Vulg. Ziphas; A. V.“ Ziphites,” but “ Ziphims” in Psa, 
liv, title), the patrial designation of the inhabitants of 
the town of ZIPH (q. V.). 

Zi’phron [some Ziph’ron] (Heb. Ziphron’, Japi 
fragrance (Gesen.] or beautiful top [Fürst] ; Sept. Ze- 
ppwvá v.r. Aegowva; Vulg. Zephrona, both from the di- 
rective M of the Heb.), a place on the northern bounda- 
ry of the Promised Land, and consequently also of Naph- 
tali (Numb. xxxiv, 9, where it is mentioned between 
Zedad and Hazar-enan; possibly the present Kaukaba, 
a village high up the western slope of Wady et-Teim 
(Robinson, Later Res. p.385).- In the parallel passage 
{Ezek. xlvii, 16), Hazar-hatticon (q. v.) occurs in a simi- 
lar connection, According to Jerome (ad loc. Ezech.), it 
was the Zephyrium Cilicte (Mannert, VII, ii, 66,76). But 
this is too.far away. Wetzstein thinks it is the exten- 
sive river Zifran, fourteen hours north-east of Damas- 
cus (Retsebericht über Hauran, p.88); but this is equal- 
ly out of the question (comp. Schwarz, Palest. p. 27). 
See TRIBE. 

Zip’ por (Heb. Tsippor’, æx [briefly "Bx, Numb. 
xxii, 10; xxiii, 18], sparrow [comp. Zipporah]; Sept. 
Zerpwp; ; Vulg. Sephor), father of Balak, king of Moab, 
who is always designated by this patronymic title (xxii, 
2, 4, 10, 16; xxiii, 18; Josh. xxiv, 9; Judg. xi, 25). 
B.C. ante 1618. He is possibly the king referred to in 
Numb. xxi, 26. See BALAK; MOAB. 

Zippo’rah (Heb. Tsipporah’, maby, fem. of Ztppor; 
Sept. Zerpwpa; Josephus, Zarpópa, Ant. ili, 3,1; Vulg. 
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Sephora), one of the seven daughters of Reuel or Jethro, 
the priest of Midian, who became the wife of Moses and 
mother of his two sons Gershom and Eliezer (Exod. ii, 
21; iv, 25; xviii, 2; comp. ver. 6). The most note- 
worthy incident in her life is the account of the cir- 
cumcision of the former, who had remained for some 
time after his birth uncircumcised; but an illness into 
which Moses fell in a khan when on his way to Pharaoh, 
being accounted a token of the divine displeasure, led 
to the circumcision of the child, when Zipporah, hav- 
ing, it appears, reluctantly yielded to the ceremony, ex- 
claimed, “Surely a bloody husband thou art to me” (iv, 
26; see Frischmuth, De Circumcistone Zippore (Jen. 
1663]; Hase, De Sponso Sanguineo [ Hal. 1753]). This 
event seems to have caused some alienation of feeling, 
for Moses sent his wife back to her father, by whom she 
was again brought to her husband while in the desert, 
when a reconciliation took place, which was ratified by 
religious rites (Gen. xviii, 1 8q.). B.C. 1658. It has 
been suggested that Zipporab was the Cushite (A. V. 
“ Ethiopian”) wife who furnished Miriam and Aaron 
with the pretext for their attack on Moses (Numb. xii, 
1, etc.), A slight confirmation for this appears to be 
that in a passage of Habakkuk (iii, 7) the names of 
Cushan and Midian are mentioned together. Another 
suggestion is that of Ewald (Gesch. ii, 229, note), name- 
ly, that the Cushite was a second wife, or a concubine, 
taken by Moses during the march through the wilder- 
ness—whether after the death of Zipporah (which is 
not mentioned) or from other circumstances must be 
uncertain. See Moses. 


Ziz (Heb. with the art. hats-Tsits, PORD, the pro- 
jection; Sept. ’Acaé v.r. ’Aoctic; Vulg. Sis), the name 
of a cliff (729%, ascent) or pass by which the band of 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Mehunim who attacked Je- 
hoshaphat made their way up from the shores of the 
Dead Sea to the wilderness of Judah near Tekoa (2 
Chron. xx, 16; comp. ver. 20). There can be very lit- 
tle doubt that it was the pass of Ain Jidy—“ the very 
same route,” as Robinson remarks, “which is taken by 
the Arabs in their marauding expeditions at the present 
day; along the shore as far as to Ain Jidy, and then 


up the pass, and so northward below Tekûa” (Bibl. Res. ' 
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i, 508, 530). The pass, although exceedingly precipi- 
tous, is still a great thoroughfare (Tristram, Land of 
Moab, p.41). The name haz-Ziz may perhaps be stil} 
traceable in el-Husdsah, which is attached to a large 
tract of table-land lying immediately above the pass of 
Ain Jidy, between it and Tekda, and bounded an the: 
north by a wady of the same name (Bibl. Res. i, 527).. 
Lieut. Conder remarks that there is a ruin called Khir- 
bet ’Aziz south of Yutta (Quar. Statement of the “ Palest. 
Explor. Fund,” Jan. 1875, p. 15). 

Zi’za (Heb. Ziza’, RI", abundance [Gesen.] or 
shining [Fürst]; Sept. Z:Za or ZovZa), the name of two 
men. See also ZIZAH. 

1. Third named of the four sons of Rehoboam by 
Maachah the granddaughter of Absalom (2 Chron. xi, 
20). B.C. post 973. 

2. Son of Shiphi and one of the chiefs of the Simeon- 
ites, who in the reign of Hezekiah made a raid upon the 
peaceable Hamite shepherds of Gedor and smote them, 
“because there was pasture there for their flocks” (L 
Chron. iv, 37). B.C. cir. 725. 


Zi’zah (Heb. Zizah’, MI", i. q. Ziza; Sept. Zá; 
Vulg. Ziza), a Gershonite Levite, second son of Shimer 
(1 Chron. xxiii, 11); elsewhere (ver. 10) called ZINA 


(q. v.) 
Zizanion. See TARE. 


Zju-gwats (or Zju-gen), in Japanese mythology, 
is the New-year festival, which takes place on the first 
day of the first month (February). 


Zlata Baba, in Slavonic mythology, was a goddess 
worshipped by the Poles, whose golden statue (whence 
her name, golden woman) is said to have stood in a 
temple on the Obi River. Many sacrifices were made 
to her because she announced oracles to those desiring, 
them. 


Zlebog [pron. Zliebog], in Slavonic mythology, is 
the supreme evil deity, and at the same time a sur- 
name of all evil black deities, as the reverse of Dobri- 
bog. Czernebog is identical with Zlebog. 


Znicz, in Slavonic mythology, is a deity of the Rus- 
sians that was worshipped at Kiev through an eternal 
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Gre. Itis thought that Znicz signifies fire. The priests 
of this god gave to the sick and suffering their advice 
in exchange for rich offerings. 

Zo’an (Heb. Tso'än, 398; Sept. Tavic; Vulg. Ta- 
nis), an ancient city of Lower Egypt, situated on the east- 
ern side of the Tanitic branch of the Nile, and mentioned 
several times in the Old Test. (Numb, xiii, 22; Psa. 
lxxviii, 12,43; Isa. xix, 11,13; xxx,4; Ezek. xxx, 14), 
Its ruins have lately been carefully explored (Petrie, 
Tunis, in “ Mem. of Eg. Expl. Fund,” Lond, 1884-8), 

I. The name, preserved in the Coptic Jane, the Arabic 
San (a village still on the site), and the classical Tac, 
Tanis (whence the Coptic transcription T'aneos), comes 
from the root {3%, “he moved tents” (Isa. xxxiii, 20), 
cognate with j30, “he loaded a beast of burden;” and 
thus signifies “a place of departure” (like Zaanannim, 
Josh. xix, 33, or Zaanaim, Judg. iv, 11, on a similar 
thoroughfare). Zoan lay near the eastern border of 
Lower Egypt. The sense of departure or removing, 
therefore, would seem not to indicate a mere resting- 
place of caravans, but a place of departure from a coun- 
try. The Egyptian name Ha-awar or Pa-awar (A va- 
ris, ’Aovapic) means “ the abode” or “ house” of “ going 
out” or “departure.” Its more precise sense fixes that 
of the Shemitic equivalent. 

II. History.—1. From Manetho.—At a remote period, 
between the age when the pyramids were built and that 
of the empire, Egypt was invaded, overrun, and subdued 
by the strangers known as the Shepherds, who, or at 
least their first race, appear to have been Arabs cognate 
with the Phoenicians. How they entered Egypt does 
not appear. After a time they made one of themselves 
king, a certain Salatis, who reigned at Memphis, exact- 
ing tribute of Upper and Lower Egypt, and garrisoning 
the fittest places with especial regard to the safety of 
the eastern provinces, which he foresaw the Assyrians 
would desire to invade. With this view, finding in the 
Saite (better elsewhere Sethroite) nome, on the east of 
the Bubastite branch, a very fit city called Avaris, he 
rebuilt and very strongly walled it, garrisoning it with 
240,000 men. He came hither in harvest-time (about 
the vernal equinox), to give corn and pay to the troops, 
and exercise them so as to terrify foreigners. 

The position of Tanis explains the case. Like the 
other principal cities of this tract—Pelusium, Bubastis, 
and Heliopolis—it lay on the east bank of the river, to- 
wards Syria. It was thus outside a great line of de- 
fence, and afforded a protection to the cultivated lands 
to the east and an obstacle to an invader, while to re- 
treat from it was always possible, so long as the Egyp- 
tians held the river. But Tanis, though doubtless for- 
tified partly with the object of repelling an invader, was 
too far inland to be the frontier fortress. It was near 
enough to be the place of departure for caravans, per- 
haps was the last town in the Shepherd period, but 
not near enough to command the entrance of Egypt. 
Pelusium lay upon the great road to Palestine—it has 
been until lately placed too far north [see Sin ]—and the 
plain was here narrow from north to south, so that no 
invader could safely pass the fortress; but it soon be- 
came broader, and, by turning in a south-westerly di- 
rection, an advancing enemy would leave Tanis far to 
the northward, and a bold general would detach a force 
to keep its garrison in check and march upon Heliop- 
olis and Memphis. An enormous standing militia, set- 
tled in the Bucolia, as the Egyptian militia afterwards 
‘was in neighboring tracts of the delta, and with its 
headquarters at Tanis, would have overawed’ Egypt, 
and secured a retreat in case of disaster, besides main- 
taining hold of some of the most productive land in the 
country, and mainly for the former two objects we be- 
lieve Avaris to have been fortified. 

2, From the Egyptian Monuments.—Apipi, probably 
Apophis of the fifteenth dynasty, a Shepherd-king who 
reigned shortly before the eighteenth dynasty, built a 
temple here to Set, the Egyptian Baal, and worshipped 
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no other god. According to Manetho, the Shepherds, 
after 511 years of rule, were expelled from all Egypt 
and shut up in Avaris, whence they were allowed to de- 
part by capitulation by either Amosis or Thummosis 
(Aahmes or Thothmes IV), the first and seventh kings 
of the eighteenth dynasty. The monuments show that 
the honor of ridding Egypt of the Shepherds belongs to 
Aahmes. Rameses II embellished the great temple of 
Tanis, and was followed by his son Menptah. 

After the fall of the empire, the first dynasty is the 
twenty-first, called by Manetho that of Tanites. Its 
history is obscure, and it fell before the stronger line of 
Bubastites, the twenty-second dynasty, founded by Shi- 
shak. The expulsion of Set from the pantheon, under 
the twenty-second dynasty, must have been a blow to 
Tanis, and perhaps a religious war occasioned the rise 
of the twenty-third. The twenty-third dynasty is 
called Tanite, and its last king is probably Sethos, the 
contemporary of Tirhakah, mentioned by Herodotus. 
See EGYPT. 

3. From the Bible we learn that Zoan was one of the 
oldest cities in Egypt, having been built seven vears 
after Hebron, which already existed in the time of 
Abraham (Numb. xiii, 22; comp. Gen. xxii, 2). It 
seems also to have been one of the principal capitals, 
or royal abodes, of the Pharaohs (Isa. xix, 11, 13); and 
accordingly “ the field of Zoan,” or the fine alluvial plain 
around the city, is described as the scene of the marvel- 
lous works which God wrought in the time of Moses 
( Psa. lxxviii, 12,33). Tanis once more appears in 
sacred history as a place to which came ambassadors, 
either of Hoshea or Ahaz, or else possibly Hezekiah : 
“For his princes were at Zoan, and his messengers 
came to Hanes” (Isa, xxx, 4). As mentioned with the 
frontier town Tahpanhes, Tanis is not necessarily the 
capital. But the same prophet perhaps more distinctly 
points to a Tanite line when saying, in “the burden of 
Egypt,” “The princes of Zoan are become fools; the 
princes of Noph are deceived” (xix, 13). The doom of 
Tanis is foretold by Ezekiel: “I will set fire in Zoan” 
(Ezek. xxx, 14), where it occurs among the cities to be 
taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

III. Description and Remains.—Anciently a rich plain 
extended due east as far as Pelusium, about thirty miles 
distant, gradually narrowing towards the east, so that in 
a south-easterly direction from Tanis it was not more 
than half this breadth. The whole of this plain, about 
as far south and west as Tanis, was anciently known 
as “the Fields” or “ Plains,” “the Marshes” (ra “EAn, 
’EXeapyia), or “the pasture-lands” (BouxoXia). Through 
the subsidence of the Mediterranean coast, it is now al- 
most covered by the great lake Menzaleh. Ofold it was 
a rich marsh-land, watered by four of the seven branches 
of the Nile, the Pathmitic, Mendesian, Tanitic, and Pe- 
lusiac, and swept by the cool breezes of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

At present “the plain of San is very extensive, but 
thinly inhabited; no village exists in the immediate 
vicinity of the ancient Tanis; and, when looking from 
the mounds of this once splendid city towards the dis- 
tant palms of indistinct villages, we perceive the desola- 
tion spread around it. The ‘field’ of@oan is now a bar- 
ren waste; a canal passes through it without being able 
to fertilize the soil; ‘fire’ has been set in ‘Zoan;’ and 
one of the principal capitals or royal abodes of the Pha- 
raohs is now the habitation of fishermen, the resort of 
wild beasts, and infested with reptiles and malignant 
fevers.” It is “remarkable for the height and extent 
of its mounds, which are upwards of a mile from north 
to south, and nearly three quarters of a mile from east to 
west, The area in which the sacred enclosure of the 
temple stood is about 1500 feet by 1250, surrounded by 
mounds of fallen houses. The temple was adorned by 
Rameses II with numerous obelisks and most of its 
sculptures, It is very ruinous, but its remains prove 
its former grandeur. The number of its obelisks, ten or 
twelve, all now fallen, is unequalled, and the labor of 
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Zoan (now San). 


trans} orting them from Syene shows the lavish mag- 
nificence of the Egyptian kings. The oldest name 
found here is that of Sesertesen IIT of the twelfth dy- 
nasty, the latest that of Tirhakah” (Wilkinson, Hand- 
book, p. 221, 222). Two black statues and a granite 
sphinx, with blocks of hewn and occasionally sculpt- 
ured granite, are among the objects which engage the 
attention of the few travellers who visit this desolate 
place. The modern village of San consists of mere huts, 
with the exception of a ruined kasr of modern date (id. 
Modern Egypt, i, 449-452; Narrative of the Scottish 
Deputation, p. 72-76). Recently M. Mariette has made 
excavations on this site and discovered remains of the 
Shepherd period, showing a markedly characteristic 
style, especially in the representation of face and figure, 
but of Egvptian art, and therefore afterwards appropri- 
ated by the Egyptian kings. The bilingual or rather 
trilingual inscription of Ptolemy IIT (Euergetes I) is of 
very great interest. See Lepsius, Das bilingue Decret 
von Kanopus (Bel. 1867); Reinisch und Rösler, Die zwei- 
sprachige Inschrift von Tanis (Vienna, eod.); Proceed- 
ings of the Amer. Oriental Society, May, 1870, p. viii; 
Bibliotheca Sacra, xxiv, 771; xxvi, 581. 

Zo’ar (Heb. 7s0’ar, "D¥ [fully “9Y, Gen. xix, 22, 
23,30], smallness; Sept. Enywo, Zoyip, or Zoyopa ; Jo- 
sephus Zowp, ra Zoapa or Zwapa; Vulg. Segor), one of 
the cities of the Jordan and Dead-Sea valley, and ap- 
parently, from the way in which it is mentioned, the 
most distant from the western highlands of Palestine 
(xiii, 10). Its original name was BELA, and it was 
still so called at the time of Abram’s first residence in 
Canaan (xiv, 2,8). It was then in intimate connec- 
tion with the cities of the “plain of Jordan”—Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboiim (see also xiii, 10; but 
not x, 19)—and its king took part with the kings of 
those towns in the battle with the Assyrian host which 
ended in their defeat and the capture of Lot. The 
change is thus explained in the narrative of Lot's es- 
cape from Sodom. When urged by the angel to flee 
to the mountain, he pointed to Bela, and said, “This 
city is near to flee unto, and it is a little one (DXXD). 
Oh, let me escape thither (is it not a little one?) and 
my soul shall live.” The angel consented; and the in- 
cident proved a new baptism to the place—“ Therefore 
the name of the gity was called Zoar,” that is, “little” 
(v, 22). This incident further tends to fix its site, at 
least relatively to Sodom. It must have been nearer 
than the mountains, and yet outside the boundary of 
the plain or vale of Siddim, which was destroved dur- 
ing the conflagration. It would seem from ver. 30 that 
it lay at the foot of the mountain into which Lot sub- 
sequently went up, and where he dwelt. That moun- 
tain was most probably the western declivity of Moab, 


- overlooking the Dead Sea. In Deut. xxxiv, 3 there is 


another slight indication of the position of Zoar. From 
the top of Pisgah Moses obtained his view of the Prom- 
ised Land. The east, the north, and the west he viewed, 
and lastly “the south, and the plain of the valley of 
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cluded that the gener- 
al basin of the Dead Sea 
is meant, and that Zoar 
was near its southern 
end. Isaiah reckons 
aoar among the cities 
of Moab, but does not 
describe its position. It 
would seem, however, 
from the way in which 
it is mentioned, that it 
must have been on the 
utmost border (Isa. xv, 
5). Jeremiah is the 
only other sacred writ- 
er who mentionsit, and 
his words are less definite than those of Isaiah (Jer. 
xlviii, 34). 

In early Christian times Josephus says that it retained 
its name (Zowp) to his day (Ant. i, 11,4), that it was at 
the farther end of the Asphaltic Lake, in Arabia—bv 
which he means the country lying southeast of the lake, 
whose capital was Petra (War, iv, 8,4; Ant. xiv, 1, 4). 
The notices of Eusebius are to the same tenor: the Dead 
Sea extended from Jericho to Zoar (Zoopwy; Ono- 
mast, 8. V. OaXaooa n aduen). Pheno lay between Pe- 
tra and Zoar (ibid.s.v.Pivwy). It still retainedits name 
(Zwapa), lay close to (wapaxeipévn) the Dead Sea, was 
crowded with inhabitants, and contained a garrison of 
Roman soldiers; the palm and the balsam still flourish- 
ed, and testified to its ancient fertility (ibid. s. v. Badd). 
To these notices of Eusebius, Jerome adds little or noth- 
ing. Paula, in her journey, bebolds Segor (which Je- 
rome gives on several occasions as the Hebrew form of 
the name, in opposition to Zoora, or Zoara, the Syrian 
form) from Caphar Barucha (possibly Beni Naim, near 
Hebron), at the same time with Engedi, and the land 
where once stood the four cities; but the terms of the 
statement are too vague to allow of any inference as to 
its position (Epist. cviii, § 11). In his commentary on 
Isa. xv, 5, Jerome says that it was “in the boundary of 
the Moabites, dividing them from the land of the Phi- 
listines,” and thus justifies his use of the word vectis to 
translate MMS (A. V. “his fugitives,” marg. “ bor- 
ders ;” Gesen. Flüchtlinge). The terra Philisthiim, un- 
less the words are corrupt, can only mean the land of 
Palestine—i. e. (according to the inaccurate usage of 
later times) of Israel—as opposed to Moab. In his 
Questiones Hebraice, on Gen. xix, 30 (comp. xiv, 3), 
Jerome goes so far as to affirm the accuracy of the Jew- 
ish conjecture, that the later name of Zoar was Shali- 
sha—‘ Bale primum et postea Salisa appellata” (comp. 
also his comment on Isa. xv, 5). But this is probably 
grounded merely on an interpretation of shalishiyeh in 
Isa. xv, 5, as connected with bela, and as denoting the 
“ third” destruction of the town by “earthquakes.” 

Zoar was included in the province of Palestina Ter- 
tia, which contained also Kerak and Areopolis. It was 
an episcopal see, in the patriarchate of Jerusalem and 
archbishopric of Petra; at the Council of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451) it was represented by its bishop, Musonius, 
and at the Synod of Constantinople (A. D. 536) by John 
(Le Quien, Oriens Christ. iii, 743-746). 

Among the statements of medieval travellers there 
are two remarkable ones. (1.) Brocardus (cir. A.D. 
1290), the author of the Descriptio Terra Sancta, the 
standard “ Handbook to Palestine” of the Middle Ages, 
the work of an able and intelligent resident in the 
country, states (c. vii) that “five leagues (leucæ) to 
the south of Jericho is the city Segor, situated beneath 
the mountain of Engaddi, between which mountain and 
the Dead Sea is the statue of salt.” True, he confesses 
that all his effurts to visit the spot had been frustrated 
by the Saracens; but the passage bears marks of the 


Jericho, unto Zoar.” This is not quite definite; but,con- | greatest desire to obtain correct information, and he 


sidering the scope of the passage, it may be safely con- 
X.—AAAA 


must have nearly approached the place, because he saw 
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with his own eyes the “ pyramids” which covered the 
“wells of bitumen,” which he supposes to have been 
those of the vale of Siddim. This is in curious agree- 
ment with the connection between Engedi and Zoar 
implied in Jerome’s Itinerury of Paula, (2.) The state- 
ment of Thietmar (A.D. 1217) is even more singular. 
It is contained in the 11th and 12th chapters of his Pe- 
regrinatio (ed. Laurent, Hamburg, 1857). After visit- 
ing Jericho and Gilgal, he arrives at the “ fords of Jor- 
dan” (xi, 20), where Israel crossed and where Christ was 
baptized, and where then, as now, the pilgrims bathed 
(22). Crossing this ford (33), he arrives at “the 
field and the spot where the Lord overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah.” After a description of the lake come 
the following words: “On the shore of this lake, about 
a mile (ad miliare) from the spot at which the Lord 
was baptized, is the statue of salt into which Lot’s wife 
was turned” (47). “Hence I came from the lake of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and arrived at Segor, where Lot 
took refuge after the overthrow of Sodom; which is 
now called in the Syrian tongue Zora, but in Latin the 
City of Palms. In the mountain hard by this Lot sin- 
ned with his daughters (xii, 1-3). After this I passed 
the vineyard of Benjamin (?) and of Engaddi.... Next 
I came into the land of Moab and to the mountain in 
which was the cave where David hid, ... leaving on 


my left hand Sethim (Shittim), where the children of | 


Israel tarried. . . . At last I came to the plains of Moab, 
which abound in cattle and grain. ... A plain country, 
delightfully covered with herbage, but without either 
woods or single trees; hardiy even a twig or shrub 
(4-15)... . After this I came to the torrent Jabbok” 
(xiv, 1). 

-~ Zoar is very distinctly mentioned by the Crusading 
historians. Fulcher (Gesta Dei, p. 405, quoted by Rau- 
mer, p. 239) states that, “ having encircled (girato) the 
southern part of the lake on the road from Hebron to 
Petra, we found there a large village which was said 
to be Segor, in a charming situation, and abounding 
with dates. Here we began to enter the mountains of 
Arabia.” The palms are mentioned also by William 
of Tyre (xxii, 30) as being so abundant as to cause the 
place to be called Villa Palmarum, and Palmer (i. e. 
probably Paumter). Abulfeda (cir, A.D. 1320) does 
not specify its position more nearly than that it was 
adjacent to the lake and the Ghar, but he testifies to 
its then importance by calling the lake after it—Bah- 
retzeghor (see, too, Ibn-Idris, in Reland, p. 272). The 
natural inference from the description of Fulcher is 
that Segor lay in the Wady Kerak, the ordinary road, 
then and now, from the south of the Dead Sea to the 
eastern highlands. The conjecture of Irby and Man- 
gles (June 1, and see May 9), that the extensive ruins 
which they found in the lower part of this Wady were 
those of Zoar, is therefore probably accurate. The 
name Dra’a or Dera'ah, which they, Poole (Geogr. 
Journ. xxvi, 63), and Burckhardt (July 15), give to 
the valley, may even without violence be accepted as 
a corruption of Zoar. The ruins have likewise been 
described by De Saulcy (Journey, i, 807). 

M. de Saulcy himself, however, places Zoar in the 
Wady Zuweirah, the pass leading from Hebron to the 
Dead Sea. But the names Zuweirah and Zoar are not 
nearly so similar in the originals as they are in their 
Western forms, and there is the fatal obstacle to the 
proposal that it places Zoar on the west of the lake, 
away from what appears to have been the original 
cradle of Moab and Ammon. If we are to look for Zoar 
in this neighborhood, it would surely be better to place 
it at the Zell um-Zoghal, the latter part of which name 
is almost literally the same as the Hebrew Zoar. The 
proximity of this name and that of Usdum, so like 
Sodom, and the presence of the salt mountain—to this 
day splitting off in pillars which show a rude resem- 
blance to the human form—are certainly remarkable 
facts, Other writers locate Zoar in the plain at the 
northern end of the Dead Sea. An insuperable objec- 
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tion to this is that in that case Lot must have crossed 
the Jordan in his flight; for Sodom was on the west 
side of the plain, and Zoar on the east. Mr. Birch 
(in the Quarterly Statement of the “ Palest. Explor. 
Fund,” Jan. 1879, p. 15 sq.) is confident that the name 
and site are those of Tell es-Shagur, at the foot of Wady 
Hesban; but his arguments lack weight. Tristram’s 
attempt (Land of Moab, p. 343) to identify Zoar with 
Ziara on Mount Nebo is based upon an error as to the 
latter name, which is properly Siaghah; the position on 
& mountain, moreover, is preposterous, For the differ- 
ent views held regarding the site of Zoar, see Robinson, 
Bibl. Res. ii, 517; Reland, Palest. p. 1064; De Saulcy, 
Travels, i, 481; Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 360; Bi- 
bliothecu Sacra, 1868, p. 136 sq. See Sopom. 

Zoarites. See SEPARATISTS oF ZOAR. 

Zo’ba (Heb. Tsoba’, N3°¥, 2 Sam. x, 6, 8) or Zo’- 
bah (Heb. Tsobah’, M35% (briefly M3¥, 2 Sam. xxiii, 
86], station; Sept. Zwßa v. r. Twi3ad, ete. Vulg. usu- 
ally Soba), the name of a portion of Aram or Syria, 
which formed a separate kingdum in the time of the 
Jewish monarchs Saul, David, and Solomon. It is 
difficult to fix its exact position and limits; but there 
seem to be grounds for regarding it as lving chiefly 
eastward of Coele-Syria, and extending thence north- 
east and east towards, if not even to, the Euphrates 
(see 1 Chron, xviii, 8-9; xix, 6). It would thus have 
included the eastern flank of the mountain chain which 
shuts in Coele-Syria on that side, the high land about 
Aleppo, and the more northern portion of the Syrian 
desert. The Syriac interpreters take Zobah to be Nisi- 
bis, in Mesopotamia, and they have been fullowed by 
Michaelis (De Syria Sobea, in the Comment, Soc. Got- 
ting. p. 57 sq.). Others would identify it with the clas- 
sic Chalcis. It was so closely connected with Hamath 
that that great city was sometimes distinguished as 
Hamath-zobah (2 Chron. viii, 8). Among the cities 
of Zobah were also a place called Tibhath or Betah (2 
Sam. viii, 8; 1 Chron. xviii, 8), which is, perhaps, T'ai- 
beh, between Palmyra and Aleppo; and another called 
Berothai, which has been supposed to be Beirût, but 
with little probability, for the kingdom of Hamath 
must have intervened between Zobah and the coast. 
See BEROTHAH. Zobah was a wide, arid plain inter- 
sected by several ranges of bare, white mountains, but 
having also a few fertile valleys. The inhabitants 
were probably semi-nomads, and chiefly shepherda, 
Like the modern Bedawin of that region, they were 
rich in horses (Ritter, Pal. und Syr. iv, 1700; Porter, 
Handbook for Pal. p.614). See SYRIA. 

We first hear of Zobah in the time of Saul, when we 
find it mentioned as a separate country, governed ap- 
parently by a number of kings who own no common 
head or chief (1 Sam. xiv, 47). Saul engaged in war 
with these kings and “ vexed them,” as he did his oth- 
er neighbors, Some forty years later than this we find 
Zobah under a single ruler, Hadadezer, son of Rehob, 
who seems to have been a powerful sovereign. He had 
wars with Toi, king of Hamath (2 Sam. viii, 10), while 
he lived in close relations of amity with the kings of 
Damascus, Beth-rehob, Ish-tob, etc., and held various 
petty Syrian princes as vassals under his yoke (x, 19). 
He had even considerable influence in Mesopotamia, 
beyond the Euphrates, and was able on one occasion to 
obtain an important auxiliary force from that quarter 
(ver. 16; comp. title to Psa. Ix), David, having re- 
solved to take full possession of the tract of territory 
originally promised to the posterity of Abraham (2 Sam. 
viii, 3; comp. Gen. xv, 18), attacked Hadadezer in the 
early part of his reign, defeated his army, and took from 
him a thousand chariots, seven hundred (seven thou- 
sand, 1 Chron. xviii, 4) horsemen, and twenty thousaid 
footmen. Hadadezer’s allies, the Syrians of Damas- 
cus, having marched to his assistance, David defeated 
them in a great battle, in which they lost twenty-two 
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thonsand men. The wealth of Zobah is very apparent 
in the narrative of this campaign. Several of the of- 
ficers of Hadadezer’s army carried “shields of gold” (2 
Sam. viii, 7), by which we are probably to understand 
iron or wooden frames overlaid with plates of the pre- 
cious metal. ‘The cities, moreover, which David took, 
Betah (or Tibhath) and Berothai, yielded him “ exceed- 
ing much brass” (ver. 8). It is not clear whether the 
Syrians of Zobah submitted and became tributary on 
this occasion, or whether, although defeated, they were 
able to maintain their independence, At any rate, a 
few years later they were again in arms against David. 
This time the Jewish king acted on the defensive. The 
war was provoked by the Ammonites, who hired the 
services of the Syrians of Zobah among others to help 
them against the people of Israel, and obtained in this 
way auxiliaries to the amount of thirty-three thousand 
men. The allies were defeated in a great battle by 
Joab, who engaged the Syrians in person with the tlow- 
er of his troops (x, 9). Hadadezer, upon this, made a 
last effort. He sent across the Euphrates into Meso- 
potamia and “drew forth the Syrians that were beyond 
the river” (1 Chron. xix, 16), who had hitherto taken 
no part in the war. With these allies and his own 
troops, he once more renewed the struggle with the Is- 
raelites, who were now commanded by David himself, 
the crisis keing such as seemed to demand the presence 
of the king. A battle was fuught near Helam—a place 
the situation of which is uncertain—where the Syrians 
of Zobah and their new allies were defeated with great 
slaughter, losing between forty thousand and fifty thou- 
sand men. After this we hear of no more hostilities. 
The petty princes hitherto tributary to Hadadezer 
transferred their allegiance to the king of Israel, and 
it is probable that he himself became a vassal to Da- 
vid. Zobah, however; though subdued, continued to 
cause trouble to the Jewish kings. A man of Zobah, 
one of the subjects of Hadadezer—Rezon, son of Elia- 
dah—having escaped from the battle of Helam and 
“ gathered a band” (i. e. a body of irregular marauders), 
marched southward, and contrived to make himself 
master of Damascus, where he reigned (apparently) for 
some fifty years, proving a fierce adversary to Israel 
all through the reign of Solomon (1 Kings xi, 23-25). 
Solomon also was (it would seem) engaged in a war 
with Zobah itself. ‘The Hamath-zobah against which 
he “went up” (2 Chron. viii, 3) was probably a town 
in that country which resisted his authority, and which 
he accordingly attacked and subdued. This is the last 
that we hear of Zubah in Scripture. The name, how- 
ever, is found at a later date in the inscriptions of As- 
syria, where the kingdom of Zobah seems to intervene 
between Hamath and Damascus, falling thus into the 
regular line of march of the Assyrian armies, Several 
Assyrian monarchs relate that they took tribute from 
Zobah, while others speak of having traversed it on 
their way to or from Palestine. 


Zobe’bah (Heb. with the article, hats-Tsobebah’, 
maan, the slow [Gesenius] or affuble [Furst]; Sept. 
Twn Ba v. r. TaBaSa; Vulg. Sodbeba ), last named of 
the two sons for perhaps a daughter, as the word is 
feminine) of Coz (q. v.) of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. 
iv,8). B.C. post 1618. Rabbi Schwarz regards it as the 
name of a town, “the village Beth-zaphapha, two and a 
half English-miles south of Jerusalem” Pulest. p. 116). 


Zo’har (Heb. 7so’char, “MX, light; 
the name of two or three men. 

1. The father of Ephron the Hittite, from which lat- 
ter Abraham purchased the cave of Machpelah (Gen. 
xxiii, 8; xxv,9). B.C. ante 2026. 

2. Last named but one of the six sons of Simeon 
(Gen. xlvi, 10; Exod. vi, 15); elsewhere (1 Chron. iv, 
24) called ZERAN (q. v.). 

3. A marginal reading in 1 Chron. iv, 7 for JEZOAR 
(Heb. rather Yitschar’, "MX", which [as usual] takes 
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the pointing of the Keri W133, and Zohar; the A. V. 
of 16f1 has “ Zoar”), second named of the three sons 
of Helah of the tribe of Judah. B.C. post 1618. 


Zo’heleth (Heb. with the art. haz-Zoche’leth 
nonin, a fem. participial form; Sept. Zwedé9 v.r. Zwe- 
Acdi; Vulg. Zoheleth), the name of a stone (J3N) which 
was “by” (2xx, beside) En-rogel, and “by” (33, along 
with) which Adonijah offered his coronation sacrifices 
(1 Kings i, 9). If En-rogel be the present Bir-Evdb in 
the valley of the Kidron, the stone in question may be 
any of the boulders in that vicinity. 

As to the signification of the name, the Targumists 
ttanslate it “the rolling stone;” and Jarchi affirms that 
it was a large stone on which the young men tried their 
strength in attempting to roll it. Others make it “the 
serpent stone” (Gesenius and Fürst), as if from the root 
brit, “to creep.” Jerome simply says, “ Zoelet tractum 
sive protractum.” Others connect it with running wa- 
ter; but there is nothing strained in making it “the 
stone of the conduit” (mbsmir, Mazchiah), from its 
proximity to the great rock conduit or conduits that 
poured into Siloam. Bochart’s idea is that the Hebrew 
word zéhel denotes “a slow motion” (Hteroz. I, i, 9): 
“ The fullers here pressing out the water which drop- 
ped from the clothes that they had washed in the well 
called Rogel.” If this be the case, then we have some 
relics of this ancient custom at the massive breastwork 
below the present Birket el-Hamra, where the donkeys 
wait for their load of skins from the well, and where 
the Arab washerwomen may be seen to this day beat- 
ing their clothes. 

The practice of placing stones, and naming them from 
a person or an event, is very common. Jacob did so at 
Bethel (Gen. xxviii, 22; xxxv, 14; see Bochart, Canaan, 
p. 785, 786) ; and he did it again when parting from La- 
ban (Gen. xxxi, 45). Joshua set up stones in Jordan 
and Gilgal, at the command of God (Josh, iv, 9-20), 
and again in Shechem (xxiv, 26). Near Bethshemesh 
there was the Eben-gedoldh (“great stone,” 1 Sam. vi, 
14), called also A bél-gedolah (“the great weeping,” ver. 
18). There was the Eben-Bohdn, south of Jericho, in 
the plains of Jordan (Josh. xv, 6; xviii, 17), “the stone 
of Bohan the son of Reuben,” the Ehrenbreitstein of the 
Ciccar, or “ plain,” of Jordan, a memorial of the son or 
grandson of Jacob’s eldest- born, for which travellers 
have looked in vain, but which Felix Fabri, in the 15th 
century (Evagat. ii, 82), professes to have seen. The 
rabbins preserve the memory of this stone in a book call- 
ed Eben-Bohan, or the touchstone (Chron. of Rabbi Jo- 
seph, transl. by Bialloblotzky, i, 192). There was the 
stone set up by Samuel between Mizpeh and Shen, Eben- 
Ezer, “the stone of help” (1 Sam. vii, 11, 12). There 
was the Great Stone on which Samuel slew the sacri- 
fices, after the great battle of Saul with the Philistines 
(xiv, 33). There was the Eben-Ezel (“lapis discessus 
vel abitus, a discessu Jonathanis et Davidis” (Simonis, 
Onomast. p. 156]), where David hid himself, and which 
some Talmudists identify with Zoheleth. Large stones 
bave always obtained for themselves peculiar names, 
from their shape, their position, their connection with a 
person or an event. In the Sinaitic desert may be 
found the Hajar el-Rekab (“stone of the rider”), Hajar 
el-Ful (“stone of the bean”), Hajar Musa (“stone of 
Moses”), The subject of stones is by no means uninter- 
esting, and has not in any respect been exhausted. (See 
the notes of De Sola and Lindenthal in their edition of 
Genesis, p. 175, 226; Bochart, Canaan, p. 785; Vossius, 
De Idololair. vi, 38 ; Scaliger, On Eusebius, p. 198; Heral- 
dus, On Arnobius, bk. vii; and Elmenhorstius, On A rno- 
bius ; also a long note of Ouzelius, in his edition of Mi- 
nucius Felix, p. 15; Calmet, Fragments, Nos. 166, 735, 
736; Kitto, Palestine. See, besides, the works of anti- 
quaries on stones and stone circles; and an interesting 
account of the curious Phoenician Hajar Chem in Malta, 
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in Tallack’s recent volume on that island, p. 115-127} |  Zo’phai (Heb. Tsophay’, “pix, patronymie from 


See STONE. : 

M. Clermont Ganneau, of the French consulate at Je- 
rusalem, has found what he deems a strong confirmation 
of the name in question in ez-Zehwele, a rocky plateau 
along the edge of the village of Silwân (Quar. Statement 
of the “Palest. Explor. Fund,” Jan. 1871, p. 252 80.). 
This is adopted by Tristram (Bible Places, p. 124) and 
Lieut. Conder (Tent Work, ii,313). The boundary-line 
of Judah passed near this. See TRIBE. 


Zo’ heth (Heb. Zocheth’, MIT", strong [Furst]; Sept. 
Zwxáð v.r. Zwav; Vulg. Zoheth), first named of the two 
“sons of Ishi” of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron. iv, 20), 
the other being called Ben-zoheth (q. v.). B.C. post 
1618, 


Zollikofer, Gzorc Joacnt™, a famous preacher of 
Leipsic, was born at Saint Gall, Aug. 5, 1730. He at- 
tended the gymnasia of Saint Gall and Bremen, and 
afterwards the University of Utrecht; giving attention 
rather to literature than theology at the latter place, 
and cultivating a finished diction. He became a family 
tutor at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1749. In 1753 he re- 
turned to Saint Gall, and vainly sought employment 
there and in other Swiss towns; but earned, in the 
meantime, a reputation which obtained for him a call 
to become the pastor of the Reformed congregation at 
Leipsic. He served that congregation during thirty 
years, and until his death, which occurred Jan. 22, 1788, 

Zollikofer’s tendency was in some measure in harmo- 
ny with the spirit of his times. He was given to the 
exaltation of virtue, and loved to discuss the dignity of 
man, the ways of righteousness which alone lead to God, 
and which Jesus opened by teaching and example. He 
asserted that persons who have always been virtuous 
need no conversion, but simply a perfecting of their 
characters. Christianity was to him God’s own best 
means for the instructing, comforting, and improving of 
men, through which progress they may attain to bless- 
edness. He was not, however, an exponent of the “en- 
lightenment” of that period; for Christ’s resurrection, 
ascension, and eternal glory were held by him as posi- 
tive facts. Christ was to him the only-begotten Son 
of the Highest, though the atonement was regarded as 
simply an expression of God’s readiness to forgive. As 
a preacher, he may be ranked with Reinhard, though su- 
perior to him as an expositor and in the definite aim of 
his discourse, as well as in the joyous fervor with which 
it was usually pervaded. Leipsic regarded it as an evi- 
dence of inferior culture and poor taste not to prefer 
him above the contemporary preachers. He wrote 
prayers which are mere reflections preceded by an ad- 
dress to God; e. g. Anreden u. Gebete bet dem gemein- 
schaftl. u. häuslichen Gottesdienste (1777) :—Andachts- 
übungen u. Gebete, etc. (new ed. 1804, 4 pts.). He also 
prepared a hymn-book, Sammlung geistl. Lieder u. Ge- 
sdnge (1766). His sermons were repeatedly published ; 
in 15 vols. in 1798-1804, His personal character was 
thoroughly upright and manly, and also kindly and be- 
nevolent. He was self-possessed and of an equitable 
temper. The care with which he chose the precise 
word he needed made him eloquent in the pulpit, but 
reticent in ordinary intercourse with men. 

The sources for Zollikofer’s life are, Fischer, A Me- 
morial Discourse; Hirsching, Hist.-lit. Handbuch (Er- 
nesti’s supplement, Leips. 1815), xvii, 272 sq.3 Döring, 
Deutsche Kanzelredner d. 18. u. 19. Jahrhunderts (Neu- 
stadt an d. Oder, 1830), p. 586 sq.; Larve, Charakteriza- 
tion (Leips. 1788); Lentz, Gesch. d. Homiletik, ii, 327 sq. ; 
Hagenbach, Kirchengesch. d. 18. u. 19. Jahrh. i, 366 sq. 
See also Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 


Zo’phah (Heb. Tsophach’, MBS [in pause MBAS], 
a cruse [ Gesen.]; Sept. Zwod v. r. Zwpáp and Zwyad ; 
Vulg. Supha), an Asherite, first named of the four sons 
of Helam or Hotham (1 Chron. vii, 35; comp. ver. 32), 
and father of many sons (ver. 36). B.C. cir. 1618, 


Zuph [Furst]; Sept. Zovgi; Vulg. Sophai), a Kohathite 
Levite, son of Elkanah and father of Nahath (1 Chron. 
vi, 26 [Heb. 11]); elsewhere (ver. 35) called simply 
ZUPH (q. v.). 

Zo’phar (Heb. Tsophar’, “B'¥, sparrow [Gesen.] 
or shaggy [Fürst]; Sept. Zwoa; Vulg. Sophar), the last 
named of Job’s three friends and opponents in argument 
(Job ii, 11; xi, 1; xx, 1; xlii, 9). B.C. cir. 2000. He 
is called a Naamathite, or inhabitant of Naamah, a place 
whose situation is unknown, as it could not be the Na- 
amah mentioned in Josh. xv, 41. Wemyss, in his Job 
and his Times (p. 111), well characterizes this interlocu- 
tor: “ Zophar exceeds the other two, if possible, in se- 
verity of censure; he is the most inveterate of the ac- 
cusers, and speaks without feeling or pity. He does 
little more than repeat and exaggerate the arguments 
of Bildad. He unfeelingly alludes (Job xi, 15) to the 
effects of Job’s disease as appearing in his countenance. 
This is cruel and invidious. Yet in the same discourse 
bow nobly does he treat of the divine attributes, show- 
ing that any inquiry into them is far beyond the grasp 
of the human mind! And though the hortatory part 
of the first discourse bears some resemblance to that of 
Eliphaz, yet it is diversified by the fine imagery which 
he employs. He seems to have had a full conviction 
of the providence of God as regulating and controlling 
the actions of men; but he limits all his reasonings to the 
present life, and makes no reference to a future world. 
This circumstance alone accounts for the weakness and 
fallacy of these men’s judgments, In his second dis- 
course there is much poetical beauty in the selection of 
images, and the general doctrine is founded in truth; 
its fallacy lies in its application to Job's peculiar case. 
The whole indicates great warmth of temper, inflamed 
by misapprehension of its object and by mistaken zeal.” 
It is to be observed that Zophar has but two speeches, 
whereas the others have three each. When Job had 
replied (ch. xxvi-xxxi) to the short address of Bildad 
(ch. xxv), a rejoinder might have been expected from 
Zophar; but he said nothing, the three friends, by com- 
mon consent, then giving up the contest in despair 
(xxxii, 1). See Jon. 

Zo’ phim (Heb. Tsophim’, D° Di [briefly doEX in 
Numb. ], watchers, as often; but Fürst thinks, fertile), 
the name either in whole or part of two places in Pales- 
tine. 

1. (Sept. cxomiayv; Vulg. sublimis.) The designation 
of a field (MTY) or spot on or near the top of Pisgah, 
from which Balaam had his second view of the encamp- 
ment of Israel (Numb. xxiii, 14), If the word sadéh 
(“ field”) may be taken in its usual sense, then the “ field 
of Zophim” was a cultivated spot high up on the top of 
the range of Pisgah. Bug that word is the almost in- 
variable term for a portion of the upper district of Moab, 
and therefore may have had some local sense which has 
hitherto escaped notice, and in which it is employed in 
reference to the spot in question. The position of the 
field of Zophim is not defined ; it is only said that it com- 
manded merely a portion of the encampment of Israel. 
Neither do the ancient versions afford any clew. The 
Targum of Onkelos, the Sept., and the Peshito-Syriac 
take Zophim in the sense of “watchers” or “ lookers- 
out,” and translate it accordingly. But it is probably 
a Hebrew version of an aboriginal name, related to 
that which, in other places of the present records, ap- 
pears as Mizpeh or Mizpah. Mount Nebo, or Pisgah, 
is now undoubtedly identified as Jebel Neba, near Hes- 
ban. See NresBo. De Saulcy appears to have even 
heard the ancient name given to it by the Bedawin 
(Voyage en Terre Sainte, i, 289). Along its eastern 
side, and reaching from the ruins of Maan to Hesban, 
is a plateau of arable land, still cultivated in part by 
the Arabs, which appears to be the place in question 
(Porter, Handbook for Palestine, p. 800). In this 
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view Tristram at length concurs (Bible Places, p. 846). 
Prof. Paine, of the American Exploring Party, regards 
it as Wady Huisa, on the south-east of Jebel Neba. 
See PISGAH. 

2. (Sept. Ewpip V. r. Sega; Vulg. Sophim.) Ra- 
mathaim-zophim was Samuel's birthplace (1 Sam. i, 1). 
The dual form of the first term, according to some, sig- 
nities one of the two Ramahs: to wit, that of the Zo- 
phites (Lightfoot, ii, 162, ed. 1832); and the second 
term, according to others, means sneculutores, i. e. proph- 
ets, and denoting that at this place vas a school of the 
prophets—a hypothesis supported by the Chaldee para- 
phrast, who renders it “ Elkanah, a man of Ramatha, a 
disciple of the prophets.” Others find in the dual form 
of Ramathaim a reference to the shape of the city, which 
was built on the sides of two hills; and in the word Zo- 
phim see an allusion to some watch-towers, or places of 
observation, which the high situation of the city might 
favor (Clerici Operu, ii, 175). Others, again, affirm that 
the word Zophim is added because Ramah or Ramatha 
was inhabited by a clan of Levites of the family of 
Zuph (Calmet, s v.). Winer asserts (Reulwört. art. 
“ Samuel”) that the first verse of the book declares 
Samuel to be an Ephraimite. This term, however, if 
the genealogy in Chronicles remain undisturbed, must 
signify nut an Ephraimite by birth, but by abode. 
We find that the Kohathites, to whom Samuel be- 
longed, had their lot in Mount Ephraim (Josh. xxi, 
5-20), where not the hill of Ephraim is meant, but 
the hill country of Ephraim (Gesenius, Thesaur. s. v.). 
The family of Zoph, living in the hill country of Ephra- 
un, might be termed Ephrathite, while their ancestor's 
name distinguished their special locality as Kamathaim- 
zophim. The geography of this place has been disput- 
ed. See RamMaAH. Eusebius and Jerome confound it 
with Arimathea of the New Test. (Onomast. art. “ Ar- 
matha AETA The Sept. renders it 'Appaĝaip Zw- 
Qip, Cod. A, or Cod. B, AppaSip Lega. For an account 
of the place now, and for long called Neby Samwil, and 
the impossibility of its being the ancient Ramah, see 
Robinson, Palestine, ii, 141; and for an interesting dis- 
cussion as to the site of Ramath-zophim, the latter 
name being yet retained in the Arabic term Sôbah, the 
curious reader may consult the same work (p. 830), or 
Biblioth. Sacra (p. 46). The hilly range of Ephraim 
extended southward into other cantons, while it bore 
its original name of Mount Ephraim: and so the inhab- 
itants of Ramathaim-zophim might be termed Ephrath- 
ites, just as Mahlon and Chilton are called “ Ephrathites 
of Beth-lehem-judah” (Ruth i, 2). See RAMATHAIM ; 
ZUPH. 

Zo’rah (Heb. Tsorah’, NXYO, hornet; Sept. Lapad 
V.T. Lopay, Lapard, Tapa, ete; ; ' Josephus, Lapacd, Ant, 
v, 8, 12; Vulg. Sarau; A.V. “Zareah,” Neh, xi, 29; 
e Zoreah,” Josh, xv, 33), one of the towns near the bor 
der of the tribe of Dan (xix, 41), but really within the 
limits of Judah, being in the north-western corner of 
the “valley district” (xv, 33). lt is almost always 
mentioned in connection with Eshtaol (see also Judg. 
xiii, 25; xvi, 81; xviii, 2, 8, 11; and comp. 1 Chron. ii, 
53). Zorah was the residence of Manoah and the na- 
tive place of Samson, The place both of his birth and 
his burial is specified with a curious minuteness as “ be- 
tween Zorah and Kshtavl,” “in Mahaneh-Dan” (Judg. 
xiii, 25; xvi, 81). In the genealogical records of | 
Chron. (ii, 53; iv, 2) the “ Zareathites and Eshtaulites” 


ere given as descended from (i. e. colonized by) Kirjath-. 


jearim. Zorah is mentioned among the places fortified 
by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi, 10), aud it was re-inhabited 
by the men of Judah after the return from the Captivi- 
ty (Neh. xi, 29). In the Onomasticon (8. v. Zapda and 
“ Saara”) it is mentioned as lying some ten miles north 
of Eleutheropolis on the road to Nicopolis. By the 
Jewish traveller Hap-Parchi (Zunz, Benjamin of Tud. 
ii, 441) it is specified as three hours south-east of Lydd. 
These notices agree in direction—though in neither is 
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the distance nearly sufficient—with the modern village 
of Str’ah, which has been visited by Robinson (Bibl 
Res, iii, 153) and Tobler (Dritte Wund, p. 181-183). It 
lies just beluw the brow of a sharp-pointed conical bill, 
at the shoulder of the ranges which there meet and 
form the north side of the Wady Ghurab, the northern- 
most of the two branches which unite just below Sirah, 
and form the great wady Surar. Near it are to be seen 
the remains of Zanvali, Rethshemesh, Timnath, and oth- 
er places more or less frequently mentioned with it in 
the narrative. Eshtavl, however, has net vet been iden- 
tified. ‘The position of Sũr'ah at the entrance of the 
valley, which forms one of the inlets from the great low- 
land, explains its fortification by Rehoboam. ‘The spring 
is a short distance below the village, “a noble fountain” 
—this was at the end of April—* walled up square with 
large hewn stones and gushing over with fine water. 
As we passed on,” continues Robinson, with a more 
poetical tone than is his wont, “we overtook no less 
than twelve women toiling upwards to the village, each 
with her jar of water on her head. The village, the 
fountain, the fields, the mountain, the females bearing 
water, all transported us back to ancient times, when in 
all probability the mother of Samson often in like man- 
her visited the fountain and toiled homeward with her 
jar of water.” See also Schwarz, Palestine, p. 102; 
Thomson, Lund and Book, ii, 361; Porter, Handbook 
Jor Pal. p. 285; Tristram, Bible Places, p. 46; Conder, 
Tent Work, i, 274. 

Zo’rathite (Heb. 7sorathi’, "S74¥, patronymic 
from Zorah; Sept. Tapadiv.r. “ApaSi; Vulg. Soratht; 
A. V. “ Zorathites”), a designation of the inhabitants of 
Zorah (q. v.), mentioned in 1 Chron. iv, 2 as descended 
from Shobal, one of the sons of Judah, who in ii, 52 is 
stated to have founded Kirjath -jearim, from which 
again “the Zareathites and the Eshtaulites” were colo- 
nized. See ZAREATHITE; ZORITE. 


Zo’reah (Josh. xv, 33). See Zoran. 


Zo’rite (Heb. Tsori’, "31%, a patronymic; Sept. 
Lapai v. r. 'Hoapi; Vulg. Sarat; A. V.“ Zorites”), the 
designation apparently of the inhabitants of Zorah 
(q. v.), mentioned in 1 Chron, ii, 54 as descended from 
Salma the brother of Shobal, and hence classed with the 
descendants of the latter the “ Zareathites and the Esh- 
taulites” (ver. 53). 

Zosimus, pope in A.D. 417-418, successor to Inno- 
cent I, was by birth a Greek,“and is noteworthy as a 
participant in the doctrinal controversies of his time, in 
which he first endorsed and then rejected doctrines re- 
garded as heretical, and also for his assertion of author- 
ity and his energetic labors in behalf of the supremacy 
of the Roman see. He countermanded the condemna- 
tion of Pelagius and Coelestins, denounced by Innocent 
and the African synods; and in a letter to bishop Aure- 
lius of Carthage and others he censured the treatment 
they had received, declared them orthodox, and warned 
the bishops against sophistries in speculation. He also 
cited before his bar Paulinus, the accuser of Pelagius. 
The African bishops, however, held another synod (418), 
which defended their course and censured Zosimus for 
reopening a settled case, besides forbidding the depart- 
ure of Paulinus for Rome. Zosimus endeavored to for- 
tify his position by a reference to the ecclesiastical au- 
thority derived by his see from Peter; but when the 
Africans obtained a sacrum rescriptum against the Pe- 
lagians from the emperor Honorius, he gave way, and 
for his part pronounced the condemnation of Pelagius 
and Ceelestius in an Epistola Tractutoriu. This time 
he was opposed by eighteen Italian bishops, whom he 
at once declared deposed. The deposition of the pres- 
byter Apiarius of Sicca, in Numidia, and his appeal to 
Zosimus against his bishop, Urbanus, led to fresh dis- 
putes with the Africans. Zosimus refused to recognise 
the deposition, and sent three delegates to a synod con- 
vened at Carthage to demand the restoration of Apiarius. 
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Zosimus also interfered in the affairs of the Gallican bish- 
ups by appointing bishop Patroclus of Arelate his vicar 
in Gaul, and conferring upon him the rights of metro- 
politan over the province of Vienne. His course ex- 
cited much opposition; but death put an end to his 
plans for aggrandizement in 418. See Schrockh, Kir- 
chengesch. (Leips. 1782), viii, 148 sq.; Gieseler, Ki? chen- 
gesch. (4th ed. Bonn. 1845), i, 2, 111 sq.— Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. s. v. 


Zouch, Tuomas, D.D., a learned English divine, 
was born at Sandal, near Wakefield, Yorkshire, in 1737. 
He was educated at Waketield School and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1761. He 
became a fellow of his college in 1763, and was appoint- 
ed assistant tutor, In 1770 he became rector of Wyc- 
liffe, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, where he re- 
mained until 1793. In 1791 he was appointed deputy 
commissary of the archdeaconry of Richmond, and in 
1793 was chaplain to the Master of the Rolls and rector 
of Scrayingham. By the death of his elder brother, the 
Rev. Henry Zouch, in 1795, he succeeded to an estate at 
Sandal, where he resided until his death. He became 
prebendary of Durham in 1805; declined the bishopric of 
Carlisle in 1808; and died in 1816. He was the author 
of, The Crucifixion (Canterbury, 1765 ), a Seaton prize 
poem :—An Inquiry into the Prophetic Character of the 
Romans as Described in Dan. viii, 23-25 (1792) :—Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of Sir Philip Sidney 
(York, 1808) :—and other works. See Chalmers, Biog. 
Dict. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. of Brit. and Amer. Auth. 8. v. 

Zu’ar (Heb. Tsuar’, "34%, littleness; Sept. Dwpap ; 
Vulg. Suar), the father of Nethaneel, which latter was 
the chief of the tribe of Issachar at the time of the 
Exode (Numb, i, 8; ii, 5; vii, 18,23; x, 15). B.C. ante 
1658. 

Zubly, Jonn Joacum, D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
was born at St. Gall, Switzerland, Aug. 27, 1724. He was 
ordained to the ministry Aug. 19, 1744; took charge of 
the Independent Presbyterian Church of Savannah, Ga., 
in 1760; and was a delegate from Georgia to the Con- 
stitutional Congress in 1775-76, but opposed separation 
from England, and returned to Savannah, which his 
unpopularity forced him to leave. He died July 23, 
1781, Dr. Zubly was a man of great learning and un- 
affected piety, devoted to his call as a preacher of the 
Gospel, and zealous for the success of his labors, He 
published, The Real Christian's Hope in Death, etc. 
( Charlestown, 1756, 12mo), with a Preface by the Rev. 
Richard Clarke :—Sermon on the Repeal of the Stump 
Act (Savannah, 1766, 8vo):—An Humble Inquiry into 
the Nature of the Dependency of the American Colonies 
upon the Purliament of Great Britain, and the Right of 
Parliament to Lay Tares on the said Colonies, by a Free- 
holder of South Carolina (1769, 4to):—Sermon on the 
Value of that Faith without which it is Impossible to 
Please God (1772) :—Sermon on the Death of Rev. John 
Osyood, of Midway (1773) :—The Law of Liberty (Phila. 
1775, 8vo; Lond. eod. 8vo; Phila, 1778, 8vo), a sermon 
on American affairs, See Allibone, Dict, of Brit. and 
Amer. Authors, 8. v.; Sprague, Annals of the A mer. Pul- 
pit, ili, 219; London Monthly Review, Feb. 1776, p. 167 ; 
Georgia Analytic Repository,i,49. (J. L. S.) 

Zuph (Heb. Tsúph, HX, honey-comb [Gesen.] or 
moist [First]; Sept. Lovg v. r. Ew and Loum; but in 
1 Sam. ix, 5 Dig, apparently reading 3%, Tsiph, as the 
text of the Heb. there does), the name of a man and of 
a place. 

1. A Kohathite Levite, the son of Elkanah and father 
of Tohu, or Toah, or Nahath in the ancestry of the 
prophet Samuel (1 Sam. i, 1; 1 Chron. vi, 35 [Heb. 
20)). B.C. cir. 1310. In the parallel passage (1 Chron. 
vi, 26) he is called ZopHat. 

2. A district (YS, land) at which Saul and his ser- 
vant arrived after passing through those of Shalisha, of 
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Shalim, and of the Benjamites (1 Sam. ix, 5). It evi- 
dently contained the city in which they encountered 
Samuel (ver. 6), and that, again, if the conditions of the 
narrative are tu be accepted, was certainly not far from 
the “tomb of Rachel,” probably the spot to which that 
name is still attached, a short distance north of Bethle- 
hem. ‘The name Zuph is connected in a singular man- 
ner with Samuel. One of his ancestors (see above) was 
named Zuph (i, 1; 1 Chron. vi, 35) or Zophai (ver. 26), 
and his native place was called Ramathaim-zophim (1 
Sam. i, 1). ‘The name, too, in its various forms of Zo- 
phim, Mizpeh, Mizpah, Zephathah, was common in the 
Holy Land, on both sides of the Jordan. 

The only possible trace of the name of Zuph in mod- 
ern Palestine, in any suitable locality, is to be found in 
Soba, a well-known place about seven miles due west 
of Jerusalem, and five miles south-west of Naby Sam- 
wil. This Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii, 8,9) once pro- 
posed as the representative of Ramathaim-zophim; and 
although on topographical grounds he virtually re- 
nounces the idea (see the foot-note to the same pages), 
yet those grounds need not similarly affect its identity 
with Zuph, provided other considerations do not inter- 
fere. If Shalim and Shalisha were to the north-east of 
Jerusalem, near Taiyibeh, then Saul’s route to the land 
of Benjamin would be south or south-west, and pursu- 
ing the same direction he would arrive at the neighbor- 
hood of Soba. But this is at the best no more than 
conjecture, and unless the land of Zuph extended a 
good distance east of Soba, the city in which the meet- 
ing with Samuel took place could hardly be sufficiently 
near to Rachel’s sepulchre. The signification of the 
name Zuph is too doubtful to be of use in identifying 
the place. Zophim is usually considered to signify 
watchmen or lookers-out, hence prophets, in which 
sense the author of the Targum has actually rendered 
1 Sam. ix, 5— “they came into the land in which 
was a prophet of Jehovah.” Rabbi Schwarz re- 
gards the name Zuph as having the same root (from 
MEX, to spy out), and thinks it denotes an eminence or 
look-out. He also ( Pulest. p. 156) ingeniously traces 
Saul’s route, and seeks to identify “the land of Zuph” 
with Ramathaim-zophim itself. Wolcott (in the Bi- 
blioth. Sacra, i, 604) suggests that the city of Ziph (so 
the name reads in the Kethib and Sept.) gave its name 
to this whole region; but this town was too far south 
for that. It is probable that the district in question 
was a wide one, at least from north to south, and ex- 
tended from the hills of Ephraim to the vicinity of 
Bethlehem. See RAMAH. . 


Zur (Heb. Tstir, “YX, a rock, being substantially the 
same as the Heb. name of Tyre [q. v.]; Sept. Zovp v.r. 
"Ioovp; Vulg. Sur), the name of two men. 

1. Third named of the five princes of Midian who 
were slain by the Israelites when Balaam fell (Numb. 
xxxi, 8). B.C. 1618. His daughter Cozbi was killed 
by Phinehas, together with her paramour Zimri, the 
Simeonitish chieftain (xxv, 15). He appears to have 
been in some way subject to Sihon king of the Amorites 
(Josh. xiii, 21). 

2. Second named of the eight sons of Jehiel (the 
founder of Gibeon) by his wife Maachah (1 Chron. viii, 
30; ix, 36). B.C. post 1612. 

Zu’riel (Heb. Tsuriel’, byxa, my rock is God; 
Sept. ZovptiyM; Vulg. Suriel), the son of Abihail and 
chief of the Merarite Levites at the time of the Exode 
(Numb. iii, 35). B.C. 1658. 

Zurishad’dai (Heb. Tsurishadday’, “TESS, my 
rock is the Almighty = Zuriel [ comp. Ammishaddai in 
the context]; Sept. Loupicndai; Vulg. Surisaddats), 
the father of Shelumiel, which latter was chief of the 
tribe of Simeon at the time of the Exode (Numb. i, 6; 
ii, 12; vii, 36,41; x, 19). B.C. ante 1658. 


Zu’zim (Heb. only in the plur. and with the art. 
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haz-Zuzim’, OYI, the Zuzites ; Sept. translates eSyy 
ioxupa, like Jerome in Quest, Heb, “ gentes fortes ;” but 
the Vulg. has Zuzim; A. V. “the Zuzims”), the name 
of an ancient peuple, who, lying in the path of Chedor- 
laomer and his allies, were attacked and overthrown by 
them (Gen. xiv, 5 only). Of the etymology or signiti- 
cation of the name nothing is known. The Sept., Tar- 
gam of Onkelos, and Samar. version (perhaps reading or 
mistaking for B°YATD) render it “strong people.” The 
Arabic version of Saadiah (in Walton’s Polyglot) gives 
ed- Duhakin, by which it is uncertain whether a proper 
name or an appellative is intended. Others understand 
by it “the wanderers” (Le Clerc, from 15%) or “ dwarfs” 
( Michaelis, Suppl. No. 606). Hardly more ascertain- 
able is the situation which the Zuzim occupied. The 
progress of the invaders was from north to south. They 
first encountered the Rephaim in Ashteroth-karnaim 
(near the Leja, in the north of the Hauran); next the 
Zuzim in Ham; and next the Emim in Shaveb-kir- 
iathaim, ‘The last-named place has not been identi- 
tied, but was probably not far north of the Arnon. 
There is therefure sume plausibility in the suggestion 
of Ewald (Gesch. i, 308, note), provided it is etymologi- 
cally correct, that Ham, 0%, is S35, Am, i.e. Ammon; 
aad thus that the Zuzim inhabited the country of the 
Ammonites, and were identical with the Zamzummim 
(q ¥.), who are known to have been exterminated and 
succeeded in their land by the Ammonites. See Jour- 
nal of Sacred Literature, Jau. 1852, p. 363. See Ca- 
NAANITE, 


Zwick, JOHANN, preacher and Reformer in the city 
and region of Constance, Switzerland, was born about 
1496. He studied thevlogy and jurisprudence, being 
made doctor of laws at Padua, and priest about 151% 
He then came under the influence of Luther and Zwin- 
gli, married, and entered on a pastorate at Riedlingen in 
1522; from which he was expelled, on account of his 
evangelical tendencies, by the Nuremberg Diet. of 1525. 
After a time he was associated with Ambrose Blarer as 
preacher, and in the conduct of the Reformation at Con- 
stance, which was brought to a succeasful consummation 
in 1531. Zwick was especially concerned with the set- 
tling of plans for the education of the young, and with 
the introduction of an order of discipline in the Church, 
After the completion of such labors, the preachers of 
Constance engaged in the work of extending the Refor- 
mation over surrounding regions in Wirtemberg and 
Switzerland, Blarer being prominent in such service, 
while Zwick was by that fact obliged to restrict his 
effurts to more limited areas. He gave twelve vears of 
most arduous aud exacting toil to the Church, and ex- 
hausted his entire patrimony before he applied to the 
council (1538) that provision might be made for his sup- 
port. The union efforts of Bucer engaged the attention 
of Zwick in common with the Protestant clergy ia gen- 
eral, but did aot commend themselves to his judgment, 
though Luther’s personality had somewhat impressed 
him at the Wittenberg Concord (May, 1536); and he 
thought that some concessions might be made to a man 
so eminent, especially since a meaning which the Swiss 
churches could endorse might be found in the great Re- 
former’s doctrine of the bodily presence in the sacra- 
ment. He was eventually, however, constrained to see 
that no true agreement was possible upon this question ; 
and his influence, joined with that of the other clergy- 
men of Constance, gave to that city the unpleasant no- 
toriety of being the only one which had not replied to 
Laather’s agreement with Bucer. Zwick was also in- 
volved in the Schwenkfeldian disputes. He obtained 
possession of manuscripts written by Schwenkfeld, cir- 
culated them among friends, and aided in bringing the 
writings of Vadian against that agitator before the pub- 
lic. Zwick died as the clouds of the Smalcald war be- 
gan looming in the distance. After being repeatedly 
unwell, he went to Bischoffszell, in Thurgovia, to minis- 
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ter to an orphaned congregation, in which the ravages 
of pestilence were carrying away from ten to thirty 
adults, and as many children, in each week to the grave. 
He was himeelf attacked, and lay for several weeks re- 
joicing in the triumphs of faith, and died Oct. 23, 1542. 
Dr. Voegeli, the physician whom Constance had sent to 
care for her favorite preacher, came away from the sick- 
bed, where, he said, he had learned huw to die, and soon 
followed his friend into the other world. Zwick was con- 
stautly busy with his pen; but he preferred to publish 
the works of others rather than his own productions, 
He caused the publication of a Latin-Germun New Tes- 
tament at Zurich in 1535, and wrote a preface for it. 
He also prepared a number of catechisms. His princi- 
pal importance to literature lies, however, in the tield of 
hymnulogy. He issued a hymn-book in 1536 (?), and 
a second enlarged edition in 1540. A collection of Latin 
hymns and prayers for educated voung people, entitled 
Rkhapsodie, whose date and authorship were long un- 
known, has recently been found attributed to Zwick in 
a note of the 16th century written in the Zurich copy 
of the Rkapsodiæ. See Zwick, Works and Letters, gen- 
erally unpublished; Schelhorn, Sammlungen fiir d. Ge- 
schichte, i, 41 sq.; the more recent biographies uf Blarer; 
and Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 8. v. 

Zwingli (Zwingle, or Zuingli; Lat. Zwinglius 
or Zutnglius), ULRICH, the prime mover in the Reforma- 
tion in Switzerland nearly as much as Luther in Ger- 
many, was born Jan. 1, 1484, in Wildhaus, a village in the 
upper valley of the Toggenburg, in the Canton of St. Gall. 
Such was the precocity which he displavcd in his youth 
that his father resolved tu send him to Basel to be edu- 
cated, He made such rapid progress in his studies that 
he soon accomplished the work upon the prosecution of 
which he had entered at Basel, and he was removed to 
Berne, and placed under the tuition of Lupulus, a distin- 
guished scholar of his day, with whom he studied for 
some time. The Dominican monks in this place, attract- 
ed by his talents and rising reputation, sought to entrap 
him into their order; but his father, in order to remove 
him from the scene of temptation, sent him off to Vien- 
na. Here he remained for a brief period and then re- 
turned to Basel, where he pursued his theological stud- 
ies, Under the instruction of Thomas Wyttenbach, 
he was led into a more liberal course of study than the- 
ological students had been wont to pursue. The charms 
of the classics were unfolded t him under the tuition 
of his learned master, and were cheerfully substituted 
fur the dry husks of scholastic theology. In 1506 he 
became a pastor in Glarus, not far from his native vil- 
lage. Here he devoted himself most diligently to the 
study of God’s Word, copying with his own hand 
the original of Paul’s Epistles, and transferring it to 
memory. During the same period he mingled in the 
strife of arms against the French. Influences which 
we will not stop to explain induced him to leave 
Glarus and become pastor in Einsiedeln, a famous 
spot in popish pilgrimage and superstition, where he 
preached doctrines which he had drawn from his study 
of the Holy Scriptures; and when. in 1519, he was 
called to the Cathedral Church of Zurich, he pro- 
claimed the same truths which he had preached in the 
Church of the Virgin of the Hermitage in Einsiedeln. 
Multitudes flocked to hear him, attracted by the novelty 
of the doctrines he taught and the eloquence with which 
he spoke. He delivered expository discourses on Mat- 
thew and the Epistles of Paul and of Peter. The ef- 
fect of his honest. preaching of the Gospel soon became 
apparent in the city and country, and his general char- 
acter and opinions produced a deep and universal sen- 
sation, While this state of transition was so marked, 
the crisis was hastened, in 1518, by the arrival of Sam- 
son, the seller of indulgences. The traffic in these 
“Roman wares” roused the indignation of Zwingli, 
and led to a keen exposure and a successful resistance. 
Luther’s writings were, at the same time, largely circu- 
lated at the recommendation of the Reformer. The 
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plague broke out, and, during its continuance, though 
weak himself from exhaustion, Zwingli assiduously 
tended the sick and dying. His zealous labors grew in 


number and results, the simplicity of the Gospel was. 


more distinctly apprehended by him; but the friends of 
the popedom were enraged, and Zwingli was tried, in Jan- 
uary, 1523, on a charge of heresy. Rome gained noth- 
ing by the trial. Zwingli presented sixty-seven prop- 
ositions, and defended them from Scripture. The Re- 
former gathered courage with growing difficulties, and 
in 1524 the Council of Zurich remodelled the public 
worship according to the views and wishes of Zwingli. 
Pictures, statues, and relics were removed from the 
churches, and mass was abolished. Opposition to the 
Reformed doctrines was meanwhile gathering in the 
other cantons. ‘The question arose, whether each can- 
ton was free to choose its own form of religion, or 
whether the Confederation should interfere; Zurich 
contended for its individual liberty and independence, 
but was opposed by the Waldstitter, or the primitive 
democratic cantons of Schwytz, Unterwald, Uri, and 
Lucerne. The triumph of the Reformation at Berne 
and other places threw those forest cantons into wilder 
commotion, and, in consonance with their views of their 
federal polity, they took up arms for Rome. Zurich, 
encouraged by Zwingli, called out its troops and put it- 
self into a posture of defence. Efforts were made to 
maintain peace, but it was of no long duration, and after 
various diplomatic negotiations, hostilities finally com- 
menced. Zurich had also lost somewhat of its earlier 
evangelical purity, while the neighboring states were 
conspiring for its ruin. In the awful emergency, when 
the public mind was alarmed by a series of omens and 
prodigies, the Reformer maintained tranquillity. The 
war began. Zurich was cowardly, dilatory, and far 
from being prepared; but the horn of the enemy ech- 
oed among their hills, and the devoted Zwingli mount- 
ed his caparisoned horse, tuok farewell of his wife and 
children, and went forth as a patriot and warrior to 
share in the common danger. His official position in 
the army, however, was that of chaplain, according to 
Swiss custom. The Zurichers marched to meet the 
Waldstatter, but were defeated at Cappel with great 
slaughter, Oct. 11,1531. Zwingli was found, after the 
battle, lying on his back and his eyes upturned to heav- 
en, with his helmet on his head, and his battle-axe in 
his hand. He had been struck near the commence- 
ment of the engagement, and then as he fell and reeled, 
he was several times pierced with a lance. According 
to some accounts, he was wounded while stooping to 
comfort a dying soldier. His last audible words were, 
“What of that? They can indeed kill the body, but 
they cannot kill the soul.” He was living when dis- 
covered in the evening; but the infuriated fanatics soon 
despatched him. Next day his dead body was barbar- 
ously quartered and burned. Thus perished this hero- 
martyr. A plain monument in granite, erected in 1838, 
marks the spot where he died. 

But the Protestant faith gained the victory not in 
Zurich alone, nor was Zwingli the only Swiss reformer. 
CEcolampadius did a good work at Basel. In Berne, 
also, the Reformation was successful, The Reformation 
being not only a religious movement, but in some re- 
spects a political one, it attracted to its support many 
persons who were contending for the spread of more 
liberal opinions throughout Switzerland. Zwingli was 
a patriot, and those who were immediately associated 
with him were patriots, and he believed that there could 
be no influence so potent to reach and transform the 
characters of his countrymen as the Gospel. There 
was substantial agreement between Luther and Zwingli 
on all the cardinal doctrines of the Protestant faith. On 
the doctrine of the eucharist there was, however, a rad- 
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ical difference of opinion. Luther held to “consubstan- 
tiation,” declaring that there were present, in some mys- 
terious way, the body and the blood of the Lord Jesus 
in the elements administered at the Lord’s supper; 
while Zwingli contended that the sacrament was de- 
signed to be merely a reminder of the sufferings and 
death of the Saviour. The controversy was a bitter 
one. Neither party could convince the other. All that 
could be dune was to lay down fourteen articles of faith 
which were to be received by both parties on the basis 
of the Augsburg Confession. But these minor contro- 
versies, fur such they seem to us to be, must have lost 
all their interest in the presence of the grave dangers 
which threatened the very existence itself of the Refor- 
mation in Switzerland. Zwingli led the Reform move- 
ment in the other German cantons of Switzerland, and 
attended the conference at Berne in 1528, which result- 
ed in the abolition of the mass, He was invited to a 
personal conference with Luther and Melancthon at 
Marburg, September, 1529, to adjust the only serious 
doctrinal difference between them on the eucharistic 
Presence. He counselled energetic measures for the 
promotion of the Reform in his native land, but was 


defeated by the policy of hesitation which prevailed in 


Berne. He also entered into bold political combina- 
tions with Philip of Hesse for the triumph of the Prot- 
estant cause in Germany, and addressed the emperor of 
Germany and the king of France with a confession of 
his faith. Zwingli was a bold Reformer, an able schol- 
ar, an eloquent preacher, a patriotic republican, and far- 
sighted statesman. He lacked the genius and depth 
of Luther and Calvin, the learning of Melancthon and 
C£colampadius; but he was their equal in honesty of 
purpose, integrity of character, heroic courage, and de- 
votion to the cause of Reformation, and surpassed them 
in liberality. His prominent intellectual trait was 
clear, strong common-sense. 

Zwingli’s principal works are a Commentary on the 
True and Fulse Religion (1525) :—a sermon On Providence 
(preached at Marburg, 1529) :—his Confession of Fath, 
addressed to Charles V of Germany (1530) :—a similar 
Exposition of Fuith, addressed to Francis I of France 
(July, 1531, three months before his death). This last 
document is clear, bold, spirited, and full of hope for the 
triumph of the truth; warns the king against the slan- 
derous misrepresentations of Protestant doctrines, and 
entreats him to give free course to the Gospel, and to 
forgive the boldness with which he dared to approach 
his majesty. <A few years afterwards (1536) Calvin 
dedicated, in a most eloquent preface, his famous Chris- 
tian Institutes to the same monarch, but with equal 
want of direct success. Zwingli represents only the 
first stage in the history of the Reformed Church. His 
work was completed after his death by his successor, 
Bullinger, at Zurich, and still more by Calvin at Gene- 
va. See H. Zwinglii Opera, edit. Schuler and Schult- 
hess (Zurich, 1828-42, 8 vols.); a popular edition of 
his Works by Christoffel (ibid. 1843 sq. 15 vols); 
Biographies of Zwingli, by Myconims (1536), Nuschel- 
er (1776), Hess (1811; transl. by Aikin, Lond. 1812), 
Schuler (1819), Hottinger (1848; transl. by Themas C. 
Porter, Harrisburg, 1856), Robins (in Bibliotheca Sacra 
for 1851), Röder (1855), Christoffel (1857; transl. by 
John Cochran, Edinburgh, 1858), Güder (in Herzog’s 
Real- Encyklop. 1864), and especially Morikofer (Ulrich 
Zwingli nach den Quellen [| Leipsic, 1867-69, 2 vols.}). 
On the theological system of Zwingli, see Zeller, Das 
theol. System Zwinglis (1583); Siegwart, Ulrich Zwingh : 
der Charakter seiner Theologie (1855) ; Spiirri, Zwingli- 
Studien (1866). Compare also D’Anbigné, History of the 
Reformation, vol. iv; Hagenbach, Geschichte der Re- 
Sormation (1870), p. 183 sq.; and Fisher, The Reforma- 
tion (1878), p. 137 sq. 
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